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Aimrot Aicock Rambaut, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F,R.A.S. f 

Radcliiie Observer, Oxford. Profes.sor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin-j GlUlt, RoImfL 
and Koyal Astronomer of Ireland, 1892-1897. ( 

Albert Charles Seward^ M.A., F.R.S. { 

Professor oi Botany in the University of Cambridge. Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel | GylBBOSpeilDS. 
College, Cambridge. President of tlic Yorksliire Naturalists’ Union, 1910. (. 


Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Fellow of All SouLs College, Oxford . Professor of English History in the University^ 
of Loudon. Assistant Editor of the Dictionary of Sational Biography, 1893-1901.' 
Author of England under the Protector Somerset', Life of 2 'homas Cranmer', Ac. 


OrindiL 


Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. 


Grynaeusi Simon; 
Haetzer. 


Hon. Archibald Graeme Bell, M.Inst.C.E. f 

l')irector of rublic Work.s and Inspector of Mines, Trinidad. Member of Executive-! Guiana* 
and Legislative Councils, Inst.CE. ( 

Sir a. Houtum-Schindler, C.I.E. f 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Pmim Irak, IWian, namaoaD* 

Arthur Hervey. ( 

Formerly Musical Critic to Morning Post and Vanity Pair, Author of Afas/ers -! GoUfiOd* 
of Fnmch Music; French Musk in the XIX. Century. [ 


Rev. a. H. Sayce, D.D. 

Stjc the biographical article, Sayce, A. IL 


Grammar; Gyges. 


Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.D. 

Professor of New Testament and Church History at the United Independent College,, 
Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University and Member of Mysori: 
Educational Service. 


Haggai {in part)i 


Alfrbo James Hipkins. 

Formerly Member of Council and Hon. Curator of Royal College of Music. Member 
of Committee of tluj Inventions and Music Exhibition, 1885; ol the Vienna- 
Exhibition, 1 892 ; and of the Paris Exhibition, 1900. Author of Musical Instruments; 
A Description and History o] the Pianojorte; &c. 


Hamonlam {in padjt 


Andrew Lang. 

See the biographical article, Lang, Andrew. 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article, Clerke, A. M. 


jGnnuy, Edmund. 
jHiUley; Hansen. 


Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 
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Grouse; Guacharo; Guan 
Guillemot; Guinea-Fowl; 
,Gu]l; Hammei^Kop. 


Alexander Nesbitt, F.S.A« 

Author of the Introduction to A Descriptive Catalogue of the Glass Vessels in South 
Kensington Museum. 

Auir StnaiERiY Cole, CB. { 

Assistant Secretary for Art, Board of Education, 1900-1908, Author of Oold and Silver Thread. 

Needie Point and Pillow Lace ; Embroidery emdl^i Ommant fo Ewopem Siths; Ac. (. 

Ars^ Symons. /Goneourt, De ; 

See the biographical article, Symons, A. iHttdy. Tkomas. 
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Akthitr William Holland. /Godfrey of Wterlw ; 

Formerly Scholar ui St John’s College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray's Inn, i9oo.^Qo|d0n Bnll • HobsbUlg. 


Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. foraund Rent* 

Puisne judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of <*«•! ’ 

Lawc of England. / » (Handwriting. 


Adolphus William Ward, LL.D., Litt.D. 
See the biographical article. Ward, A. W. 


{ 


Greene, Robert. 


Charles FRANas Atkinson. (Grand AOianee, Ww of 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxtord. Captain, ist City of London (Royal'! Grant, UlySBM B. (t» part) ; 
FuHilierH). Author oi The Wildemessi and Cold Harbour, [Great RebelUoile 


Charles Gross, A.M., Pii.D., LL.D. (1857-1909). C 

Professor of History at Harvard University, 1088-1909. Author of The GtVffiGildSa 
Merchant) Sources and Literature of Enjglish History) &c. [ 

Sir C. IIoi.royd. 

See the biognipliical article, Holroyd, Sir C. 

Charles II. Coote. 

Formerly of Map Department, British Museum. 


jlladen. Sir F. C. 
jHakluyt {in part). 


Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City, 
of tile American Historical AHsociatiun. 


Member 


I Gregory : Popes, VIII. to 
[ XIL ; Guibert. 


Sir Charles James Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. (Edin.) f 

Secrf’Uiry, Judicial and Public Department, India Office. Fellow of King's College, I 
London. Secretary to Government of India in Home; Department, 1 889-1 894. •( Hainftsa. 
Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, India, 1895-1898. Author of Translations I 
of /Indent Arabic Poetry) &c. \ 


Charles Lapwortii, M.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. ( 

Professor of G<‘ology and i’iiysiography in the University of Birmingham. Editor^ GraptoliteS. 
of Monograph on British Graptolitcs^ Palaeontograpiiical Society, 1900-1908. ( 


Chart.es Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. 

A.ssistaiit Secretary to the Board oi Juliication. Author of Life of Henry 
Editor of Chronicles of London ^ and Stow's Survey of London. 


V. 


Glendowery Owen ; 
Gloucester^ Humphrey» 
Duke of; 

Hallaniy Bishop; 
Hardyngy John. 


Carl Theodor Mtrbt, D.Th. f 

Profes.sor of Church History in the University of Marburg. Author of Gregory VIL 

im Zeitalter Grcf^or 17 /.; Quellen zur Geschichte des Papstthums) &c. I. 


Chedomille Mijatovich, r 

Senator of thi' Kingdom of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Fleni-J 
potentiary of the King of Servia to the Court of St James's, 1895-1900 and 1902- j 
1903. I 


Sir (jiarles Moore Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel, Royal Engiiux;r.s, Dejiuty-Inspcctor-Cieneral of Fortifications, 1896-1902.' 
Served under General Gordon in tlie ^udaii, 1874 *1875. 

Christian Pfister, D.-ks-L. 

Pnffi\s.sor at tlie Sorboime, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author 
ol Etudes sur Ic ri^^nv de Robert le Piciix. 


Gordon^ General. 

Gregory, St, of Tours ; 
Gunther of Sohwarzburg. 


Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F,R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. P'ormcrly Fellow Qohiaz • Hakluvt 
of Merton Collegia, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the Histtiry of Geography.^ / . ^ 

Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1880. Lowell L(H:turor, Boston, 1908. Author of v" 

Henry the Navigator) The Dawn of Modern Geography) &c. 

Cecil Weatherly. ^Graffito 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Barristcr>at>Law. 


Charles William Eliot. 

See the biographi('.al article, Eliot, C. W. 

Rev, Duncan Crookes Tovey, M.A. 

Editor oi The Letters of Thomas Gray) &c. 


|Gny, An. 
jGrajr, Thonuu. 


Donald Francis Tovey. ( . . „ 

Author of Essays in Musical Analysis : comprising The Classical Concerto, Thei GlUCk ; HandoL 
Goldberg Variations, and analysis of many other classical works. [ 


David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Ketii>er of the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fellow of tlu’. British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and' 
1903; Ephesus, 1904-1905; Assiut, 190^1907; Director, Britisli School at Athens, 
1897-1900; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899* 


HalicamasBus. 


David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. 
/.?/7 Life of Emilio Castelar) &c. 


Author 6t Short History of Royal Navy A 


GondomaTy Count ; 

Grand Alllancey War of 
the: Naval Operations) 
Gulohen; Hamlltony Emma. 
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Inn. Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and*! Gbunorgaiullire ; Oower. 


I 


Author of Consifuctive 




Gtai, John; 
GlMltat. 


Daniel Lleufer Thomas. 

Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's 
Rhondda. 

Rev. Dugald Macfadven, M.A. 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Higligate. 

Ctmgrtgaitional Ideals', &c. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace^ K.C.I.£.^ K.C.V.O. 

Extra Groom>in -Waiting to H.M. King George V. Director of the Foreira Depart- 
ment of The Times, 1891-18^. Member of Institut de Droit Intemanonal and 
Ofdcier de I'lnstruction Publique of France. Joint-editor of new volumes (loth 
edition) of the Encyclopaedia Bfitannica. Author of Russia*, Egypt and the Egyptian 
Question: The Web of Empire: 

Edward Augustus Freeman, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Freeman, E. A. 

E. Alfred Jones. 

Author of Old English Gold PlaU: Old Church Plate of the Isle of Man: Old Silver 
Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churches in England: Illustrated Catalogue 
of Leopold de Rothschild* s Collection of Old Plate: A Private Catalogue of The Royal 
Plate at Windsor Castle: &c. 

Ernest Charles Francois Babelon. 

Professor at the College de France. Keeper of the Dci:>artment of Medals and 
Antiquities at the Biblioth6(}uc Nationale. Member of the Acad^mie des Inscrip - 1 
tions et Belles Lettres, Pans. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of'' 

Descriptions historiques des monnaies de la ripublique romaine: TraiUs des monnaies 
grecques et romaines\ Catalogue des camies de la bibliothique nationals, 

Ernest Barker, M.A. r 

Fellow and Lectur(?r in Modem History at St John's College, Oxford. Formerly-! Godfrey of BouillOIt 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. Craven Scholar, 1895. ^ 

[Gilbert ol Semprlnghanii 

lius St ; 

[Grandmontines ; Groot 

Rev. Edward Clarke Spicer, M.A. 

New College, Oxford. Geo^aphical Scholar, 1900. 

Edwin Francis Gay, Ph.D. f 

Professor of Economics and Dean of the Graduate School of Buaineaa Administration,-! HanseatlO League. 
Harvard University. [ 


Glere; Gorebakou. 


|Gotlui (m paft )4 


Golden Rose {in paft)4 


Hadrumetom. 


Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. (DublinV 
Abtxjt of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausaic History of Palladii 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. 


Glaeier. 


Greuze. 



Grey, Sod EarL 


Lady Dilke. 

See the biographical article, Dilke, Sir C. W., Bart. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Gossic, E. W. 

Edward Henry Palmer, M.A. 

Sec the biogni])hical article, Palmer, E. H. 

Edward John Payne, M.A. (1844-1904). 

Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Editor of the Select Works of^ 

Burke, Author of History of European Colonies; History of the New World called 
America: The Colonics, in the “ British Citizen" Series; &c. 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.Litt. (OxonV LL.D. (Chicago). ( 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of GwriiicAte i GotarzeS. 
des Alterthums: Geschichte des alien Aegyptens; Die Israelitcn und ihre Nachharstdmme, ( 

Rev. Edward Mewburn Walker, M.A. rOreeee : History , Ancient, 

Fellow, Senior Tutor and Librarian of (Jueen's College, Oxford. \ to 146 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Children's Hospital, 

Great Ormond Street, l^ndon. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Late 
Examiner in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author 
of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 

Edgar Prestage. 

^iecial Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. 

Examiner in Portuguese in tlie Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Commen - 1 
dador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon Royal 1 1 
Academy of Sciences, Lisbon Geographical Society, &c. Editor of Letters of a| 

Portuguese Nun; Asmara* s Chronicle of Guinea: &c. 

Lord Lochee of Gowrif. (Edmund Robertson), P.C., LL.D., K.C. i 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1892-1895. Sc^cretary to the Admiralty, 1905-1908. -| HallAUIt Henry. 

M.P. for Dundee, 1885-1908. Fellow of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

Edwin Stephen Goodrich, M.A., F.R.S. 

Fellow and Librarian of Merton College, Oxford. Aldrichian Demonstrator of-( HaplodrilL 
Comparative Anatomy, University Museum, Oxford. 

F^REDERidR CbRNWALLis CoNYBEAKE, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). f 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford.-} GNKOiy tho MniBlllEtof. 
Author of TMfi Ancient Armenian Teiits of Aristotle; Myth, Magic a«Mi Motals; &c. (. 

Fbbderick Geosob Uebson Beck, M.A. ' Um a^\ 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. I^woin. \fn pan). 


Goitre; HiomorrholdB. 


Goes, DamOw De; 
Gonzaga. 


of-|l 


Fi G. HL H. 
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F.N. 
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F. S. P. 

F. W. R.* 
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G« C* Bt 

G. C. W. 

G.F. Z. 

G. G. 

G. Sn. 

G. S. C. 

G. W. B. R. 

G. W. T. 

H. A. de C. 
H. B. Wo. 

H.Ch. 

H.De. 

H.G.a 
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{HHiMeii, WtiMd lootl. 


F. G. Stephens. ( 

Fonaerly Art Critic of the Athenaewn, Author of at George CruiM-J mtikMiA n. vaIim 

shank \ Memorials of W. Mulready; French and Flemish Pictures', Sir E, •OlUfc 

r. C. Hook, n.A.; &c. I 

Rev. Frederick Homes Dudden^ D.D. ( 

Fellow, Tutor and JLcicturor in Theology, Lincoln College, Oxford- Author oiiOfifOiy L 
Gregory the Great, his Place in History and Thought; Ac. \ 

Franklin Henry Hooper. 

Assistant X^ditor of the Century Dictionary. 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D.^ F.S.A. 

Camden l^rofeasor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Fellow 
Brasenoso Colleg(\ Fellow of the British Academy. Author of Monographs onj 
Homan History, especially Roman Britain; &c. 

Fridtjof Nansen. 

See the biogra])hical article, Nanskn, Fridtjof. ^urwjnjaiia. 

Frank R. Cana. . 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. I^UOIU vOUSl. 

Francis Samuel Philbrick, A.M., B.Sc. T 

Formerly Scholar and Kesidont Fellow of Harvard University. Member of { Hamilton, AleXElllOE* 


oft 

on 


Gnluua’i Dyk^ 


American Historical Association. 


‘r 




GnJanU and RaJasthanL 


Gower, John. 


(Granaries. 


Gyroscope and Gyrostat 


Great Mother of the Gods. 


Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Goology, London, 1879-1903. -| GypSUm J HaematitS. 
Pre.si(leni of the Geologists* Association, 1887-1889. 

Gkorce Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. (Dublin). 

Member oi the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge oi I.inguislic Survey of 
India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. Vice-Prcsidfmt- 
oi the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author 
of The Languages of India; &c. 

George Campbell Macaih^ay, M.A. j 

Lccturei' in English in the University of Cambridge. Formerly Professor of English) 

Language and Literature in the University of Wales. XLditor of the Works of John | 

Gower; &c. [ 

George Charles Williamson, Litt.D. j 

Chevalier of th<‘ 1-egioii of Honour. Author of Portrait Miniatures; Life of Rickard] HI 

Cosway, R.A.; George Engleheart; Portrait Drawings; &c. Editor of new edition of j »■ 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. \ 

George Frederick Zimmer, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Aiitlwir ol Mechanical Handling of Material. 

Sir Alfred George Greenhill, M.A., F.R.S. 

JAirmerly lYofessor of Malhennitics in the Ordnance Collegci, Woolwich. Examiner 
in the University of Wales. MennhsT of the Aeronauttcal Committee. Author 
on Notes on Dynamics; Hydrostatics; Differential and Integral Calculus, with Applica- 
tions; Ac. 

Grant Showerman, A.M., Ph.D. j 

Prcilessor of Liitin in the University of Wisconsin. Member of the Archaeological J 
Institute of Amirica. MciuLkt of American Piiilological Association- Autlior of ) 

With the Professor; The Great Mother of the Gods; &c. I 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., F.R.S. ( 

(lOVfnrnor of Boinljay. Autlior of Imperial Defence; Russia's Great Sea Power ; \ GreCO-Turklsh War, 1897. 
The Last Great Naval War; &c. \ 

Rt. Hon. George William Erskine Russell, P.C., M.A., LL.D. f 

Uuder-Secretary of State for the Home Department, 1894-1893; for India, 1892-J — 

1894. M.P. for Aylesbury, 1880-1885; for North Beds., 1892-1895. Author of] "• 

Life of W. E. Gladstone; Collections and Recollections; &c. I 

Rev. Gwwiins Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. (HSJJI KhaEfa ; HamadhSnl 

Wardun of Camdea Collcgu, Sydney, N.S.W. Pormerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old-! Handilll ; Hammid 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 1 ar-Riwiya ; HarirL 

Henry Anselm de Colyar, K.C. /ftnaTatitaii 

Author of The Law of Guarantees and of Principal and Surety; &c. j^uiiaraniec. 

'Rokkcb Boungbroke Woodward, F,R.S., F.G.S. f 

Formerly Assistant Director of the Geological Siu’vey of England and Wales. Presi-"! HaidiOgOT, W. K* 
dent, Geologists' Association, 1893-1894. Wollaston Medallist, 1908. i 

Goscheop Ui Viscount; 

Hugh Cbisbolm, MJl. Gianvine, Sod Earl ; 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Chiistl College, Oxford. Editor of the xith edition of' Haoiiltonp Alexander 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica; co-editor of the loth edition, (in i)ari): 

Hweourtp W WiUianL 

Hippolyte Dklehaye, S. j. f 

Assistant in the compilation of the Boilandist publications : Analecta Boikmdi0na\ GUcIb Bt » Hlgiology> 
and Acta canciorum. I 

Horatio Gordon Hutchinson. ( 

Amateur Golf Champion, 1886-1887.* Author of Hints on Golf ; Gol/ (Badminton^ CkA 
LfbraTv) ; Booh of Golf and Golfers; &c, { 



H. J.P. 


H.Lb. 


aLH. 

H.H.C. 

H.H. Wp. 

H.1I. 

H.Sw. 


H. S.-K. 


H. W. C. D. 
H. W. R.* 


LA. 


J. A. F. M. 


J. A.H. 


J. A.S. 


J.BL 

J.BL 


J.D.B. 


J. B. S.* 


j.n. 


J. 0. 0. A. 


J.G.R. 


J.I.F. 
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IX 


Habby Jambs Poweix, F.C.S. 

Of M^srs James Powell & Sons, Whitefriars Clast Works, London. Member of 
Committee of six appointed by Board of Education to prepare the scheme for the 
arrangement of the Art Collection of the Victoria anil Albert Mnsenm. Author 
ol Gmss Making: 

Horace Lamb, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., r.R.S. 

Professor of Mathematics, University of Manchester. Formerly Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mcmlier of Council of Rwal- 
Society, 1894-1^. Royal Medallist, 1902. Ih^esident of London Mathematical 
Society, 190^-1904. Author of Hydrodynamics: ftc. 

Harriet L. Hennessy, L.R.C.S.L, L.R.C.P.I., M.D. (Brux.) 


Glass. 


IbmMmie ABalysis. 


Gynaecology. 


Hector Morro Chadwick, M.A. 

Librarian and Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Saxon Institutions, 


Author of Studies on AngloA Goths : Gothic LanguagOi 




Gregarines; Haemosporidia. 


Harold Mellor Woodcock, D.Sc. 

Assistant to the Professor of Proto-Zoology, London University. Fellow 
University College, London. Author of Haemoflagellates in Sir £. Kay Lankett- 
ter's Treatise 0/ Zoology^ and of various scientific papers. 

Henry Reeve, D.C.L. 

See the biographical article. Reeve, Henry. 

Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. f 

University Reader in Phonetics, Oxford. Member of the Academies of Munich,! Grimm, J. L. G. ; 
Berlin, Copenliagen and Helsingfors. Author of A History of English Sounds flrrticf | Grimm, Wilhelm CatL 
the EarUsst Period: A Handbook of Phonetics: &c. I 


I Guizot {in part). 


Gun. 


Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.A. 

M.P. for St. Helen’s, 1885-1906. Author of My Sporting Holidays: &c. 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. [Gilbert, Foliot; 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, x GlOUOester, Robert, Earl Of ; 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevins; Charlemagne. I GroSSeteste. 

Rev. Henry Wheeler Robinson, M.A. f 

Professor of Church History in Rawdon College, Leeds. Senior Kcnnicott Scholar, I HaiioVkiilc 
Oxford University, 1901. Author of Hebrew Psychology in Relation to Pauline^ 

Anthropology (in Mansfield College Essays): I 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. fGraetz; Habdala; 

Read^ in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, J j{a||Jc||g ; Halevi ; 


Jewish Historical Society of England. 
ture; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. 


Author oj A Short History of Jewish Litera 




Haptara; Harizi. 


John Alexander Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. f 

Musical Critic of The Times, Author of Life of Schumann: The Musician's Pilgrim-] ei. Georze 

age: Masters of German Music: English Music in the Nincteenih Century: The Age^ • ® • 

of Bach and Handel. Editor of new edition of Grove's Dictionary of Music: &c. I 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, Loudon. Autlior of 
The Geology of Building Stones. 


f Glacial Period; 
iGreeiuand. 

{ 


Guarini. 


John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Symond.s, J. A. 

James Blyth, M.A., LL.D. ( 

Formerly Ptofessor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow and West of Scotland TechnicaH Graduation. 

College. Editor of Ferguson's Electricity. { 

James Bartlett. [ 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., King's College,] Glazlnz 
X/)ndon. Member of Society of Architects, Institute of Junior Engineers, Quantity j 
Surveyors' Association. Autlior of Quantities. I 

James David Bourchier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

King's College, Cambridge. Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe. J History : Modern ; 
Commander of the Orders of Prince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of | Grssk Literature : HI. 
Greece, and Officer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgaria. \ Modem, 

John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Lirr.D., LL.D. 

Public Orator in tlic University of Cambridge. Fellow of St John's College, Cam-, 
bridge. Fellow of the British Academy. Author of History of Classical Scholar- 
ship: &c. 

John Fiske. 

See tile biographical article, Fiske, J. 

John George Clark Anderson, M.A. 

Censor and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Fbrmerly Fellow of Lincoln College. 1 Gordium. 

Craven Fellow (Oxford), 1896. Conington Prizeman, 1893. 

John George Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of German Language and Literature, University of London. Author 01 1 . nvUinAiiVA* 

History of German Literature: Schiller after a Century: &c. Editor of the Jkfot&rfi 1 ^ unuparzer. 
Language Journal. 

John Henry Freese, M.A. fGraaelitti; Gratian ; 




Gnek Law. 


(Gnuit. Ulysses S. 

■{« 


em ' 


Formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 


iHadrian {in part). 
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John Henry Hessbls, M.A. 

Author of Gutenberg ; an Hislorieal Investigation. 

John Henry Povnting, D.S&, FJ(..S. 

Professor of Physics ami Dean of tlic Faculty of Sciei^ In the University of _Bir- 
mingham. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Book of Physics. 


John Holland Rose, M Jl., Litt.D. 

• t .J.. I 


Lecturer on Modern History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndicate, 
Author of Life of Napoleon /.; Napoleonic Studies; The Development of the European 


Nations; The Life of Pitt; &c. 

Miss Jessie Laidlay Weston. 

Author of Arthurian Romances unrepresented in Malory, 


jokMi; Ontmbafg. 
;{< 


OoHifRUd, Buon. 


/Gnll, The Holy ; 
VGneneyete. 

John Malcolm Mitchell. fS,*®**.,! n„iu 

Sometime Scholar of Queen's CoUe^c^ Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, East London-( Ilaillilton» Sir WllUftllly 
College (University of London). Joint-editor of Grote's His/ory 0/ ^ Bftrt* (zVf HttreOI. 

Glauconite; Gneiss; 
Granite; Granulite; 


John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.S. 

Petrograplier to the Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Pcitrology in Edin- 
burgh University. Neill Medallist of tlic Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsby 
Medallist of the Geological Society of London. 


Gravel; Greisen; Greywaeke. 


John T. Bealbv. [ 

Joint autlu>i of Stanford's Eur^e. Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geographical^ Gobi. 

magazine. Iranslator of Sven Hedin's Through Asia^ Central Asia and libet; &c. I, 

T rri f GoWcn Roso (in part); 

James 1 homson Shotwell, Ph.D. J QQi|g^ . 

Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City. (GuiZOt*(m part) 

Kingsley Garland Jayne. ( 

Sometime Scholar of Wadiiam College, Oxford. Matthew Arnold Prizeman, 1903.1 Goa. 

Author of Vasco da Gama and his Successors, [ 


Karl Krumbaciier. 

See the biogra])hical article, Krumbachek, Carl. 


Miss Kathleen Schlesinger. 

Editor of tiu* Portfolio of Musical Archaeology. Author of The Instruments of the 
Orchestra ; &c. 
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Glockenspiel; Gong; 
Guitar ; Guitar Fiddle ; 
Gusla; Harmonica; 
Harmoniehord ; 
[Harmonium (in part). 


jGregory : Popes, IL-VL 


■{ 


Glass, Stained. 


Harbour. 


(Goniometer; GOthite; 


Ix)uis Duchesne. 

See the biographical article, Duchesne, L. M. O. 

Lewis Foreman Day, F.S.A. (1845-1909). 

Formerly Vic(?-President of the Society of Arts. Past Master of the Art Workers 
Gild. Author of Windows^ a booh about Stained Glass; &c, 

Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.Tnst.C.E. (183^1907). 

Formerly Professor of Civil Engineering at University College, London. Author, 
of Rivers and Canals; Harbours and Docks; Civil Engineering as applied in Cow- 
struction; &c. 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A. 

Assistant in tlie Department of Mineralogy, British Museum. Formerly Scholar) a, ” 

of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Harkness Scholar. Editor of the | > 

Mineralogical Magazine. (^Grcenocklte. 

Lewis Richard Farnell, M.A., Lm’.D. ( 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical! 

Archa(JoU>gy; Wilde Lecturer in Comparative Religion. Author of Cults of Iieiigioil. 

Greek States; Evolution of Religion. I 

I/)RD Macaulav. -f Goldsmith Oliver 

See the biographical article, Macaulay, T. B. M., Baron. •^uoiowniwi, uuver. 

Moses Gas'ter, Ph.D. 

Chief Rabbi of the Sephardic Communities of h'ngland. Vice-President, Zionist 
Congress, 180S, 1899, 1900. Ilchester Lecturer at Oxford on Slavonic and Byzantine 
Literature, 1 886 and 1891. Presidtmt , Folk-lore Society of England. Vice-President, 

Anglo- Jewish Association. Author of History of Rumanian Popular Literature; &c. 

Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 

Formerly Editor of the Magazine of Art. Mcmlxjr of Fine Art Committees of Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Brussels, Paris, Buenos Aires, Rome and the Franco-. 

British Exhibition, London. Author of Historv of ** Punch**; British Portrait 
Painting to the opening of the Nineteenth Century; Works of G. F. Watts, R.Ar, 

British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day ; Henrietta Ronner; &c. 

Morris Jastrow, Jun., Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians; &c. 

Max Arthur Macauliffe. 

Formerly Divisional Judge in the Punjab. Author of The Sikh _ 

Sacred Writtngs and Authors: &c. Editor of Life of Guru Nanak^ 
language. 


Gipsies. 


Gilbert, Alfred; 
Greenaway, Kate. 


Author of 


^kh Religion, its GurusA , 
Nanak, in the Punjabi | 


Granth. 
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Marcus Niebuhr *^od, M.A. ( 

Fellow lAd Tuto of Oriel Oxf^^ University Lecturer in Epigraphy, j Oythium. 

AGreeee: History: 


Joint*author of Catalogue of the bparta Museum, 


Maximilian Otto Bismarck Caspari, M.A. [ ^ « . 

Reader in Ancient History at London University. Lecturer in Greek at Birming-J 
ham University, 1905-1908. | » 

VHUlDibRL 

Mark Pattison. JftrAtin. 

Sec the biographical article, Pattison, Mark. ^urouiw, 

Leon Jacques Maxime Prinet. ( 

Formerly Archivist to the French National Archives. Auxiliary of the Institutes Gouffier ; HWOOUII 
of France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. ( 

Editor of The Ancestor, 1902-1905. Hon. Genealogist to Standing Council of theK Girdle. 

Honourable Society of the Baronetage. \ 

Paul Daniel Alphandery. f 

Professor of the History of Dogma, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, { GODSSlO de Beroeo* 

Paris. Author of Les Jdies morales chez les hiUrodoxes latines au d^but du XJIP sitcle, t 

Philip A. Ashworth, M.A., Doc. Juris. f 

New College, Oxford. Barrister-at-l.aw. Translator of H.R. von Gneist's History •{ GoeiSt. 
of the English Constitution, ( 

Philip Chesney Yorke, M.A. ] of • 

MaRdalen CoUego, Oxlord. i***"^* I** ”» 

'HBmlltoii, Ist Duke oL 
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Percy Gardner, M.A. 

See the biograiiliical iirticle, Gardner, Percy. 

Peter Giles, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. / 

Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and University! Greek LBOgUBfe J 
Reader in Comparative Philology. Formerly Secretary of the Cambridge Phil^ | H. 
logical Society. Author of Manual of Comparative Philology. I 

Paul George Konody. i 

Art Critic of the Observer and the Daily Mail. Formerly Editor of The Artist.^ HbIi, FtBOI. 

■ ■■ Work; &c. [ 


Author of The Art of Walter Crane; Velasques, Life and Work; &c. 

Peter Guthrie Tait, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Tait, Peter Guthrie. 


/HBmfltoii, Sir wnilBm 
\ Romm. 

Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. / 

Lecturer on Physical and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly | rr , r i 

of the Geoloncal Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Camfrrfani'*™*®* • 

Trilobites. Translator and Editor of Kayscr's Comparative Geology. I, 

Primrose McConnell, F.G.S. f 

Member of the Royal Agricultural Society. Author of Djaryo/ a ***“ 

Colonel Robert Alexander Wahab, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E. f 

Formerly H. M. Commissioner, Aden Boundary Delimitation. Served with TirahJ nsdramiit. 
Expeditionary Force, 1897-1898, and on the Auglo-Russian Boundary Commission, I 
Pamirs, 1895. t 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. f Gilead • Ollnl 

St Joto's College, Cambridge. Director of Excavations for the Palestine Explora-I ” ***** 


tion Fund. 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, LL.D., D.C.L. 
See the biographical article, Jebb, Sir R. C 
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Ronald John McNeill, M.A. 

Christ Church, Oxford. BaiTister>at-lAw. Formerly Editor of the St James’ s\ 
Gazette, London. 


''Gowrie, 3rd Earl of; 
Gratton, Henry ; 


Green Ribbon Club; 
GymnastiM; 

Hareonrt, 1st Vlseount; 
'‘Hardwleke, 1st Earl oL 

Richard Lydekkbr, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z£. fGirane ; ; 

Member of the Staff of the Geological Survey of India, iSgAoiSSs. Author of I oivntndnn • Goat • 
Catalogues of Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in British Museum; The Deer 0/ 1 

aU Lands; The Game Animals of Africa; &c. (.Gorilla ; Hanuter ; Hat*. 

/Golitsnln, Boris, Dmitry 


Robert Nisbet Bain (d. i^). 

Assistant Librarian, British Mnaenm, 1883-7909. Author of SeanUmnia, the 
Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, /j/j-ryoo; The First Romanovs,) 
ipis-iyss; Slavonic Europe, the Political History of Poland and Russia from i46p\ 
to 1769; &C. 


and Vasily; 
Golovin, Count; 
Golovkin, Count ; 
GSrts, Baron von ; 
Grlflenfeldt, Count; 
Gnstavus I., and IV. 
GyllensQema ; 

Hall, C. C. 


Ralph Stockman Tarr. 

Professor of Physical Geography, Cornell Univenity. 
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Richard Webster, A.M. (Princeton). 

Formerly FcUow in Classics, Princeton University, Editor oi The EUgies e/^OlOit AURkOIlillg. 
Maximianus; &c. 

Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. ( 

Editor lor Palestine Exploration Fund. Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and! 
formerly Fellow, Gonyille and Caius College, Cambridge. Examiner in Hebrew and I 
AraimUc, Ijt)n(Jon University, 1904-1908. Author of Glossary of Aramaic Inscrip A 
tions] The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi \ Critical Notes on Old Testament I 
History; Religion of Ancient Palestine; &c. \ 

SiGFUS BL(1nI)AL. 

Librarian of the University of Copenhagen. 

Sidney Colvin, LL.D. 

S<ie the biographical article, Colvin, Sidney. 

Viscount St. Cyres. 

the biographical article, Iddesleigh, ist Earl OP. 

Simon Newcomb, LL.D., D.Sc. 

See the biograpiiical article, Newcomb, Simon. 


{HkHgrlmMoa. 
joiorgloiM; Giotto. 
Icayon, Madame, 
{onvltatioii (in part)^ 


Thomas Ashby, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. 

J^irector of the British School of Archac^ology at Rome. Corresponding Member 
of the Imiierial German Arcliaeolr)gicul Institute. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Ft.llow, C)xford, 1897, Author of The Classical Topo- 
graphy of the Roman Campagna; &c. 

Thomas Athol Joyce, M.A. f 

Assistant in Ptqiartmcnt of IClhnograjdiy, British Museum. Hon. Sec., RoyaH HnmltlC Races (!•)• 
Anthropologif.al Institute. • [ 

Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. I 

Membtsr ol tlie iii-stitiite of International l.aw. Member of the Supreme Council 
f)l the C^Jijgo Free State. Ollicer oi the Ltigion oi Honour. Author oi Problems 
of International Practice and Diplomacy; &c. M.P. for Blackburn, xgio. 

Thomas Krskine Holland, K.C., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Fellow of the British Academy. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Professor 
of International Law in the University of Oxford, 1874-1910. Bencher of Lincoln's 
Inn* Author of Studies in International Law; The Elements of Jurisprudence; 

Alheriei Genlilis dc jure belli ; The Laws of War on Land; Neutral Duties in a Maritime 
War; <&c. 

Theodoki: I'RKYi.mGHU' SKN Collier, Ph.D. 

A.ssi.staiit I’rolusHor ol History, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


GirgenG; Gnatia; 
Grottafenata ; 
Grumratum; Gubbio; 
Hadria; Halaesa. 


Gneirilla. 


Han, WiUiam B. 


{Gregory: Popes, 
t XIII.— XV. 


jHadrian (in part). 


Gilbert, Sir W. S. 


Sir Thomas Huncerford Holuich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., D.Sc., FJl.G.S. I 

Colonel in ttiu Kuyal Jingineers. isujterintendent Frontier Surveys, India, 1892-J Gilgit i 
iSoS. (iold Medallist, K.G.S. (London) 1U87. H.M. Commissioner for the Persu- 1 Hari-Rud. 
Belueh Boundary, 189(1. Author of The Indian liorderland; The Gates of India; dec 

Thomas Kirkup, M.A., IX. 1 ). 

Author ol An Imiutrv into Socialism; Primer of Socialism; &c. 

Thomas Seccombe, M.A. 

Lecturer in History, East London and Birkbeck Colleges, University of London. 

Staiihojie Prizeman, Oxford, 1887. Formerly As.sistant Editor of Dictionary op 
National Biography, i8<ji-i9oi. Author of The Age of Johnson; &c.; Joint-author 
of The Bookman History of English Literature, 

Rev. Vincent Henry Stanton, M.A., D.D. r 

Ely ITofessor of Divinity in the University ol Cambridge. Canon of Ely and Fellow | ^ 
of Trinity College?, Cambridge. Author of The Gospels as Historical Documents 
The Jewish and the Christian Messiahs; &c. I 

Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolid(;k, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern), 

Fellow' of Magdalen Collegt?, Oxlortl. F*roles.sor ol luiglish History, St David's! HRlIHinSWMl ; 
College, Lampeter, 1 880-1 881. Author of Guide du Haul DauphM; The Range of 
the Tbdi; Guide to Grindelwald; Guide to Switzerland: The Alps in Nature and in 
History; ^c. F.dihir of The Alpine Journal y 1880-1889; &c. 


Grasse; Grenoble; 
Grindelwald; Grisons; 
I^Gruner, G. S. ; Gruyere. 


Walter Alison Phm.lips, M.A. |Girondists; Goethe: 

Formerly lixliibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College,* Descendants of ; 

Oxford. Author of Modem Europe ; &c. I Greek Independence^ War oL 


Author of] Gnosticism. 


oi^ 


Groups, Theory of. 


Wilhelm Bousset, D.Tii. 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of Gottingen. 

Das Wesen dev Religion; The Antichrist Legend; &c. 

William Burnside. M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

iTofessor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Hon. Follow 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Author of The Theory of Groups of Finite Order. 

William Fbildbn Craies, M.A. r 

lUrrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. Lecturer on Criminal Law, King's College,] Habeas GorpUS; 
London. Author of Craies on Statute Law, Editor of Archbuld's Criminal Pleading \ Hangin g, 

(^^3^d editiou). I 

Walter George McMillan, F.C.S., M.I.M.E. (d. 1904). f . 

Formerly Secretary of the Institute of FZlectrical Engineers and Lecturer on Metal-t GrapIutS (tn partp 
liirgy. Mason College, Birmingham. Author of A Treatise on Eiectro*Metaiiurgv, t 
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Rev. Wiluam Hunt, M.A., Litt.D. r 

President of Royal Historical Society, 1905-1909. Author of HistOfy of English | m 

Chwcht The Church of England in the Middle Ages; Political History •• «• 

England /ybo-iSoi, \ 

William Henry Bennett, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Cantab.), r 

Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in New and Hackney Colleges, London. ( riAniAr • Uam 
Formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Hebrew at Firth'j '*®*“®* » 

College, Sheffield. Author of Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets; &c. ( 

William Henry Fairbrother, M.A. ( 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln College, Oxford. Author of Philosophy {OlWtL^ ThonuUB HUL 
of Thomas Hill Green. \ 


William Justice Ford (d. 1904). 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Cambridge^ 
Cbllege. 


Head Master of Leamington] Grace, W. G« 


William McDoucall, M.A. ( 

Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Author of A Primer \ Hallucination. 
of Physiological Psychology; An Introduction to Social Psychology; &c. t 

W. Max Muller, Ph.D. ( oamitic Races 3 

Professor of Exegesis in the R.E. Seminary, Philadelphia. Author of Asien und\ «« 7 
Europa nach den Aegptischen Denkmdlern; &c. t LanguageSi 

William Michael Rossetti. TGiulio Romano; GozzoU; 

See the biographical article, Rossetti, Dante G. \GuidO Rcni. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Patrick Anderson, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S. ( 

Chief Engineer, Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada. Member of the] Great LakCS. 

Geographic Board of Canada. Past President of Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. I 

Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Director of London School of Economics. Agent-General and High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 1896-1909. Minister of Education, Labour and Justice, New 
Zcalatfid, 1891-1896. Author of The Long White Cloud : a History of New Zealand; 

&c. 

Whitelaw Reid, LL.D. 

Sec the biographical article, Reid, Whitelaw. 

William Ridgeway, M.A., D.Sc. 

Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge University, and Brcrcton Reader in Classics. 

Fellow of Gonvillc and Caius College, Cambridge. Fellow of the British Academy. 

President of Royal Anthropological Institute, 1908. President of Anthropological 
Section, British Association, 1908. Author of The Early Age of Greece; &c. 

W. Rosenhain, D.Sc. J ,■ . 

Superinlciulcnt of the Metallurgical Department, National Physical Laboratory. ^^ '*“•** 

Wvndham Rowland Dunstan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 


Grey, Sir George. 


Greeley, 


Horace. 


Hallstatt 


Director of the Imperial Institute. lh*esidont of the Intcruational Association of/ 


Tropical Agriculture?. 
Colonial Office. 


Member of the Advisory Committee lor Tropical Agriculture, 


-i 


Gutta-Peroha. 


William Richard Eaton Hodgkinson, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. r 

Professor of Chemistry and Physics, Ordnance College, Woolwich. Formerly! Gun Cotton { 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics, R.M,A., Woolwich. Part-author of Valentin- j Gunpowdcr. 
Hodgkinson 's Practical Chemistry; &c. y 

William Robertson Smith, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Smith, William Robertson. 

William Ralston Shedden-Ralston, M.A. 

Assistant in the Department of Printed Books, British Museum. 

Folk Tales; &c. t 

William Walter Rockwell, D.Ph. foreEcrv XVL 

Assistant Professor of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York, j a 


|Haggai (in part)* 


Author of Russian\ Gogol. 
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GICHTEL, JOHANN GEORG (1638-1710), German mystic, 
was bom at Regensburg, where his father was a meml)er of 
senate, on the 14th of March 1638. Having acquired at school 
an acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and even Arabic, 
he proceeded to Strassbuig to study theolog}’ ; but finding 
the theological prelections of J. S. Schmidt and P. J. Spener 
distasteful, he entered the facult}' of law. He was admitted 
an advocate, first at Spires, and then at Regensburg; but 
having become acquainted with the baron Justinianus von 
Weltz (1621-1668), a Hungarian nobleman who cherished 
schemes for the reunion of Christendom and the conversion 
of the world, and having himself become acquainted with 
another world in dreams and visions, he abandoned all interest 
in his profession, and became an energetic promoter of the 
“ Ckristerbauliche Jesusf’esfUschaft,’' or Christian Edification 
Society of Jesus. The movement in its beginnings provoked at 
least no active hostility ; but when Gichtel began to attack the 
teaching of the Lutheran clergy and church, especially upon the 
fundamental doctrine of justification by faith, he exposed him- 
self to a prosecution which resulted in sentence of banishment 
and confiscation (1665). After many months of wandering and 
occasionally romantic adventure, he reached Holland in January 
1667, and settled at Zwolle, where he co-operated with Friedrich 
Breckling (1629-1711), who shared his views and aspirations. 
Having become involved in the troubles of this friend, Gichtel, 
after a period of imprisonment, was banished for a term of years 
from Zwoll?, but finally in 1668 found a home in Amsterdam, 
where he made the acquaintance of Antoinette Bourignon 
(1616-1680), and in a state of poverty (which, however, never 
became destitution) lived out his strange life of visions and 
day-dreams, of prophecy and prayer. He became an ardent 
disciple of Jakob Boehme, whose works he published in 1682 
(Amsterdam, 2 vols.) ; but before the time of his death, on the 
21st of January 1710, he had attracted to himself a smdl band 
of followers known as Gichtelians or Brethren of the Angels, who 
propagated certain views at which he had arrived independently 
of Boehme. Seeking ever to hear the authoritative voice of 
God within them, and endeavouring to attain to a life altogether 
free from carnal desires, like that of the angels in heaven, who 
neither marry nor are given in marriage,” they claimed to 
exercise a priesthood “ after the order of Melchizedek,” appeasing 
the wrath of God, and ransoming the souls of the lost by sufleriijgs 
endured vicariously after the example of Christ. While, however, 
Boehme desired to remain a faithful son of the Churcii,” the 


Gichtelians became Separatists (cf. J. A. Domer, History of 
Protestant Theology, ii. p. 185). 

Giclitel's cormsponcleucc was published without his knowledge 
by Gottfried Arnold, a disciple, in 1701 (2 vols.), and again in 1708 
(3 vols.). It has been frequently reprinted under the title Tkeosophia 
pradica. The seventh volume of the Berlin edition (1768) contains 
a notice of Gichtel's life. See also G. C. A. von Harless, Jakob 
Bohme und die Akhimisten (1870, 2nd ed. 1882) ; article in All- 
gemtim deutsche Biographie. 

GIDDINGS, JOSHUA REED (1795-1864), American statesman, 
prominent in the anti-slavery conflict, was bom at Tioga Point, 
now Athens, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, on the 6th of 
October 1795. In 1806 his parents removed to Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, then spirsely settled and almost a wilderness. 
The son worked on his father’s farm, and, though he received 
no systematic education, devoted mucli time to study and 
reading. For several years after 1814 he was a school teacher, 
but in February 1821 he was admitted to the Ohio bar and soon 
obtained a large practice, particularly in criminal cases. From 
1831 to 1837 he was in partnership with Benjamin F. Wade. 
He served in the lower house of tlie state legislature in 1826-1828, 
and from December 1838 until March 1859 was a member of 
the national House of Representatives, first as a Whig, then 
as a Free'.soiier, and finally as a Republican. Recognizing that 
slavery was a state institution, with which the Federal govern- 
ment had no authority to interfere, he contended that slavery 
could only exist by a specific state enactment, that therefore 
slavery in the District of Columbia and in the Territories was un- 
lawful and should l)e abolished, tliat the coastwise .slave-trade in 
vessels flying the national flag, like the international slave-trade, 
should be rigidly suppressed, and that Congress had no power to 
piss any act which in any way could be construed as a recognition 
of slavery as a national institution. His attitude in the so-called 
Creole Case ” attracted particular attention. In 1841 some 
slaves who were being carried in the brig “ Creole ” from 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, to New Orleans, revolted, killed the 
captain, gained possession of the vessel, and soon afterwards 
entered tiie British port of Nassau. Thereupon, according to 
British law, they became free. The minority who had taken an 
active part in the revolt were arrested on a charge of murder, 
and the others were liberated. Efforts were made by the United 
States government to recover the slaves, Daniel Webster, then 
secretary of state, asserting that on an American ship they were 
under the jurisdiction of the United States and that they were 
legally property. On the 21st of March 1842, before the case 
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was settled, (biddings introduced in the House of Representatives 
a series of resolutions, in which he asserted that “ in resuming 
their natural rights of personal liberty ’’ the slaves “violated no 
law of the United States.’' For offering these resolutions Giddings 
was attacked with rancour, and was formally censured l)y the 
flouse. Thereupon he resignc 4 , appealed to his constituents, 
and was immediately re-elected by a large majority. Tn 
1859 he was not renominated, and retired from Congress after 
a continuous service of more than twenty years. From 1861 
until his death, at Montreal, on the 27th of May 1864, he 
was U.S. consul-general in Canada. Giddings puljlished a series 
of political essays signed “ Pacificus ” (1843); Speeches in 
Congress (1853); The Exiles of Florida (1858); and a History 
of the Hehellion: Its Atmthofs 0 nd Causes (T864). 

Sfc Lite of Joshua H. biddings (Chicago, 1H92), by his son-in- 
law, ( Jforge Washington Julian (1H17- a Frc<-soil leader and a 

rej)r(*s(Mitativt‘ in ('cmgross in 184(^-1831, a Uepublican representative 
in Congress in iH()i -1K71, a Liheral Kepublican in the campaign of 
1872, and afterwards a neinocrat. 

GIDEON (in Hebrew, perhaps “ hewer or “ warrior ”), 
liberator, reformer and “ judge ” of Israel, was the son of Joash, 
of the Manas.site clan of Abiezer, and had his home at Ophrah 
near Shechem. His name occurs in llcb. xi. 32, in a list of those 
who became heroes by faith; l)ut, except in Judges vi.-viii., 
is not to be met with elsewhere in the Old Testament. He lived 
at a time wh(;n the nomad tribes of the south and east made 
inroads ufion Israel, destroying all that they could not carry 
away. Two accounts of his deeds are preserved (see Judoes). 
According to one (Judges vi. Ji-24) Yahweh appeared under 
the holy tree which was in the possession of J oash and summoned 
Gideon to undertake, in dependence on .supernatural direction 
and help, the work of liberating his country from its long oppres- 
sion, and, in tok<m that he accepted the mission, he erected in 
Ophrah an altar which he c alled “ Yahweh-Shalom (Yahweh 
is peace). According to another ac’couiit (vi. 25-32) Gicieon was 
a great reformcjr who was commanded by Yahweh to destroy 
th(‘ altar of Baal belonging to his father and the ashhah or 
sacred }X)st by its side. The townsmen discovered the sacrilege 
and demanded his d(;ath. His father, who, as guardian of the 
sacred place, was priest of Baal, enjoined the me n not to take 
up Baal’s quarrel, for “ if Baal lie a god, let him contend (rlh) for 
himself.” Hence Gideon n?ceived the name Jorubbaal.* From 
this latter name ai)pc?aring regularly in the older narrative 
(cf, ix.), and from the varying usage in vi.-viii., it has been held 
that stories of two distinct heroe.s ((iideon and Jerubbaal) have 
been fused in the complicated account whic'h follows.® 

The great gathering of the Midianites and their allies on the 
north side of the plain of Jezreel ; the general muster first of 
Abiezer, then of all Manassch, and lastly of the neighbouring 
tribes of Asher, Zeliulun and Naphtali ; the .signs by which the 
wavering faith of Gideon was steadied ; the methods by which 
an unwieldy mob was rc'duced to a .small but trusty band of 
energetic and determined men ; and the stratagem by which 
the vast army of Midian was surprised and routed by the handful 
of Israelites descending from “ alxive Kndor,” are indicated 
fully in the narratives, and nc‘ed not be detailed here. The 
difficulties in the aecrount of the subsequent flight of the Midian- 
ites appear to have arisen from the composite character of 
the narratives, and there are signs that in one of them Gideon 
was accompanied only by his own clansmen (vi. 34). So, when 
the Midianites an* put to flight, according to one representation, 
the Ephraimites are called out to intercept tliein, and the two 
chiefs, Oreb (“raven") and Zeeb (“wolf”), in making for the 
fords of the Jordan, are slain at “ the raven’s rock ” and “ the 
wolf’s press ” respectively. As the sequel of this we are told 
that the Ephraimites quarrelled with Gideon because their 
assistance had not been invoked earlier, and their anger was 

* Baal contends” (or Jeru-baal, ”Baal founds,” cf. Jmi-el), 
but artiticiallv explained, in the narrative to mean ” let Baal contend 
against him,'' or ” let Baal contend lor himself,” v. 31. In 2 Sam. 
XI. 21 he is called UTubbesheth, in accordance with the custom 
explained in the artide Baal. 

^ Sot', Oil this, Chejme', Fwer. Bib. col. 1710 seq. ; Ed. Meyer, Dm 
Israelite tit pp. 482 seq. 


only appeased by his tactful reply (viii. 1-3; contrast xii. 1-6). 
The other narrative speaks of the pursuit of the Midianite chiefs 
Zchoh and Zalmunna ® across the northern end of Jordan, past 
Succoth and Penuel to the unidentified place ]^rkor. Having 
taken relentless vengeance on the men of Penuel and Succoth, 
who had shown a timid neutrality when the patriotic struggle 
was at its crisis, Gideon puts the two chiefs to death to avenge 
his brothers whom they had killed at Tabor.'* The overthrow 
of Midian (cf. Is. ix. 4,x. 26 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 9-12) induced “ Israel ” 
to offer Gideon the kingdom. It was refused — out of religious 
scruples (viii. 22 seq. ; cf. i Sam. viii. 7, x. 19, xii. 12, 17, 19), and 
the ephod idol which he set up at Ophrah in commemoration 
of the victory was regarded by a later editor (7^. 27) as a cau.se 
of apostasy to the people and a snare to Gideon and hit house ; 
sec, however, Ephod. Gideon’s achievements would naturally 
give him a more than merely local authority, and after his death 
the attempt was made by one uf his sons to set himself up as 
chief (.sec Abimelech). 

Sec further Jews, section i ; and the literature to the l)ook of 
Judges. (S. A. C.) 

GIEBEL, CHRISTOPH GOTTFRIED ANDREAS (1820^1881), 
German zoologist and palaeontologist, was born on the 13th of 
September 1820 at Quedlinburg in Saxony, and educated at 
the university of Halle, where he graduated Ph.D. in 1845. In 
1858 he became professor of zoology and director of the museum 
in the university of Halle, lie died at Flalle on the 14th of 
November 1881. Ills chief publications were Paldozoologie 
(1846) ; Fauna der Forwri/ (1847-1856) ; Deutschlands Petre- 
facten (1852) ; Odontographie (1855) ; Lehrbuch der Zoologie 
(1857); Thesaurus ornithologiae (1872-1877). 

GIEN, a town of central France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Loiret, situated on the right bank of the 
Loire, 39 m. E.S.E. of Orleans by rail. Pop. (1906) 6325. Gien 
is a picturesque and interesting town and has many curious old 
houses. The Loire , is here crossed by a stone bridge of tw8lve 
archt's, built by Anne de Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XL, about 
the end of the 15th century. Near it stands a statue of Ver- 
cingetorix. The principal building is the old castle used as a 
law-court, constructed of brick and stone arranged in geometrical 
patterns, and built in 1494 by Anne de Beaujeu. The church 
of St Pierre possesses a square tower dating from the end of the 
15th century. Porcelain is manufactured. 

GIERS, NICHOLAS KARLOVICH DE (1820-1895), Russian 
statesman, was born on the 21st of May 1820. Like his pre- 
decessor, Prince Gorchakov, he was educated at the lyceum of 
I’sarskoye Selo, near St Petersburg, but his career was much less 
rapid, because he had no influential protectors, and was handi- 
capped by being a Protestant of Teutonic origin. At the age 
of eighteen he entered the service of the Eastern department 
of the ministry of foreign affairs, and spent more than twenty 
years in subordinate posts, chiefly in south-eastern Europe, 
until he was promoted in 1863 to the post of minister pleni- 
potentiary in Persia. Here he remained for six years, and, 
after serving as a minister in Switzerland and Sweden, he was 
appointed in 1875 director of the Eastern department and 
assistant minister for foreign affairs under Prince Gorchakov, 
whose niece he liad married. No sooner had he entered on his 
new duties than his great capacity for arduous work was put 
to a severe test. Besides events in central Asia, to which he 
had to devote much attention, the Herzegovinian insurrection 
had broken out, and he could perceive from secret official fiapers 
that the incident had far-reaching ramifications unknown to 
tile general public. Soon this became apparent to all the world. 
While the Austrian officials in Dalmatia, with hardly a pretence 
of concealment, were assisting the insurgents, Russian volunteers 
were flocking to Servia with the amnivance of the Russian and 
Austrian governments, and General Ignatiev, as ambassador in 

^ The names are vocalized to suggest the fanciful interpretations 
“ victim *’ and ” protection withheld.” 

* Ah the account of tliis ha.s been lost and'the narrative is concerned 
not with the plain of Jezreel but rather with Shcchem, it has been 
, inferred that the episode implies the existence of a distinct story 
I wherein Gideon's pursuit is such an act of vengeance. 
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Constantinople, was urging his government to take advant^e 
of the palpable weakness of Turkey for bringing about a radical 
solution of the Eastern question. Prince Gorchckov did not want 
a radical solution involving a great European war, but he was too 
fond of ephemeral popularity to stem the current of popular 
excitement. Alexander II., personally averse from war, was 
not insensible to the patriotic enthusiasm, and halted between 
two opinions. M. de Giers was one of the few who gauged the 
situation accurately. As an official and a man of non-Russian 
extraction he had to be extremely reticent, but to his intimate 
friends he condemned severely the ignorance and light-hearted 
recklessness of those around him. The event justified his sombre 
previsions, but did not cure the recklessness of the so-called 
patriots. They wished to defy Europe in order to maintain 
intact the treaty of San Stefano, and again M. de Giers found 
himself in an unpopular minority. He had to remain in the back- 
ground, but all the influence he possessed was thrown into the 
scale of peace. His views, energetically supported In^ Count 
Shuvalov, finally prevailed, and the European congress assembled 
at Berlin. He was not present at the congress, and consequently 
escaped the popular odium for the concessions which Russia 
had to make to Great Britain and Austria. From that time he 
was practically minister of foreign affairs, for Prince Gorchakov 
was no longer capable of continued intellectual exertion, and 
lived mostly abroad. On the death of Alexander 11. in 1881 il 
was generally expected that M. de Giers would be dismissed 
as deficient in Russian nationalist feeling, for Alexander 111. 
was credited with strong anti-German Slavophil tendencies. 
In reality the young tsar had no intention of embarking on wild 
political adventures, and was fully determined not to let his hand 
l)e forced by men less cautious than himself. Wliat he wanted 
was a minister of foreign affairs who would be at once vigilant 
and prudent, active and obedient, and who would relieve him 
from the trouble and worry of routine work while allowing him 
to control the main lines, and occasionally the detoils, of the 
national jK)licy. M. de Giers was exactly what he wanted, 
and accordingly the tsar not only appointed him minister of 
foreign affairs on the retirement of Prince Gorchakov in 1882, 
but retained him to the end of his reign in 1894. In accordance 
with the desire of his august master, M. de Giers fallowed system- 
atically a pacific policy . Accepting as a fait accompli the existence 
of the triple alliance, createcl by Bismarck for the purpose of 
resisting any aggressive action on the part of Russia and France, 
he sought to cstabli.sh more friendly relations with the cabinets 
of Berlin, Vienna and Rome, To the advances of the French 
government he at first turned a deaf ear, but when the rapproche- 
ment between the two countries was effected with little or no 
co-operation on his part, he utilized it for restraining France and 
promoting Russian interests. He died on the 26th of January 
1895, soon after the accession of Nicholas II. (D. M. W.) 

GIESEBRECHT, WILHELM VON (1814-1889), German 
historian, was a son of Karl Giesebrecht (d. 1832), and a nc^phew 
of the poet Ludwig Giesebrecht (1792-1873). Born in Berlin 
on the 5th of March 1814, he studied under Leopold von Ranke, 
and his first important work, Geschichte Otto:: 11 ., was contributed 
to Ranke’s Jahrbiichcr des deuischen Reichs unter dem sachsischen 
Ilausc (Berlin, 1837-1840). In 1841 he published his Jahrbucher 
dcs Klosters Altaich, a reconstruction of the lost Annates Alta- 
Iienses, a medieval source of which fragments only were known 
to be extant, and these were obscured in other chronicles. The 
brilliance of this performance was shown in 1867, when a copy 
of the original chronicle was found, and it was seen that Giese- 
brecht’s text was substantially correct. In the meantime he had 
been appointed Oberlehrer in the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium 
in Berlin ; had paid a visit to Italy, and as a result of his re- 
searches there had published De liiteranim studiis apud lialos 
primis medii aevi secuLis (Berlin, 1845), ^ study upon the survival 
of culture in Italian cities during the middle ages, and also 
several critical essays upon the sources for the early history of 
the popes. In 1851 appeared his translation of the Historiae 
of Gregory of Tours, which is the standard German translation. 
Four years later appeared the first volume of his great work, 
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Gesihickte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, the fifth volume of which 
was published in 1888. This work was the first in which the 
results of the scientific methods of research were thrown open to 
the world at large. Largeness of style and brilliance of portrayal 
were joined to an absolute mastery of the sources in a way 
hitherto unachieved by any German historian. Yet later 
German historians have severely criticized his glorification of 
the imperial era with its Italian entanglements, in which the 
interests of Germany were sacrificed for idle glory. Giesebrecht’s 
history, however, appeared when the new German empire was 
in the making, and became popular owing both to its patriotic 
tone and its intrinsic merits. In 1857 he went to Konigsberg as 
professor ordinarius, and in 1862 succeeded H. von Sybel as 
professor of histor>^ in the university of Munich. The Bavarian 
government honoured him in various ways, and he died at Munich 
on the i7tli of December 1889. In addition to the w^orks already 
mentioned, Giesebrecht puldished a good monograph on Arnold 
of Brescia (Munich, 1873), a collection of essays under the title 
Deutsche Reden (Munich, 1871), and was an active mem to 
of the group of scholars who took over the direction of the 
Monumenta Germaniar kistorica in 1875. In 1895 B. von 
Simson added a sixth volume to the Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit, thus bringing the work down to the death of the 
emperor Frederick I. in ugo. 

Set* S. Kfi'zler, GedAchtnisvede auf Wilhelm von Giesebrecht (Munich, 
1891); and l.x>r(J Acton in the English Historical Jteview, vol. 
(London, 1890). 

GIESELER, JOHANN KARL LUDWIG (7792-1854), German 
writer on church history, was born on the 3rd of March 3792 at 
Petershagen, near Minden, where his father, (ieorg Christof 
Friedrich, was preacher. In his tenth year he entered the 
orphanage at Halle, whence he uuly pas.sed to the university, 
liis studies being interrupted, however, from October 1813 till 
the peace of 1815 by u period of military service, during which 
he was enrolled as a volunteer in a regiment of clmsseurs. On 
the conclusion of peace (1815) he returned to Halle, and, luiving 
in 3817 taken his degree iu philosophy, he in the same year 
became assistant heacl master (Conrector) in the Minden gym- 
nasium, and in 1838 was appointed director of the gymnasium 
at Cleves. Here he published his earliest work {Hislorisrh- 
kriiischer Versuch uher die Kntstehung u. die fruhesten Schicksale 
der srhriftlirhrn Kvangelien), a treatise which had considerable 
influence on subsequent investigations as to the origin of the 
gospels. In 3839 Gieselcr was appointed a professor ordinarius 
in theology in the newly founded university of Bonn, where, 
besides lecturing on church history, he made important con- 
tributions to the literature of that suliject in Ernst Kosenmuller’s 
Repertorium, K. F. Stliudlin and H. (i. Tschirner’s Archiv, 
and in various university “ programs.” The first part of the 
first volume of his well-known Church History appeared in 1824. 
In 1831 he accepted a call to Gottingen as successor to J. G. 
Planck. He lectured on church history , the history of dogma, and 
dogmatic theology. In 3837 lie was appointed a Consistorial- 
rath, and shortly afterwards was created a knight of the Giielphic 
order. He died on the 8th of July 1854. The fourth and fifth 
volumes of the Kirchengesrhirhte, embracing the period sub- 
sequent to 1814, were published posthumou.sly in 3855 by E. R. 
Redepenning (1810-1883); they were followed in 1856 by 
a Dogmengeschichte, which is sometimes reckoned as the sixth 
volume of the Church History. Among church historians 
Gieselcr continues to hold a high place. Less vivid and pictur- 
esque in style than Karl Hase, conspicuously deficient in 
Neanders deep and s^mipathetic insight into the more .spiritual 
forces by which church life is pervaded, he excels these and all 
other contemporaries in the fulness and accuracy of his informa- 
tion. His Lehr buck der Kirchengeschichie, with' its copious 
references to original authorities, is of great value to the student; 
“ Gieseler wished that each age should speak for itself, since 
only by this means can the peculiarity of its ideas be fully 
appreciated ” (Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology, p. 284). 
TTie work, w hich has passed through several editions in Germany, 
has partially appeared also in two Er gKsh translations, lliat 
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published in New York (Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, 

5 vols.) brings the work down to the peace of Westphalia, while 
that published in “ Clark’s Theological Library" ” {Compendium 
of Ecrlfsiastical History, Edinburgh, 5 vols.) closes with the 
beginning of the Reformation. Gieseler was not only a devoted 
student but also an energetic man of business. He frequently 
held the office of pro-rector of the university, and did much 
useful work as a member of several of its committees. 

GIESSEN, a town of Germany, capital of the province of 
Upper Hesse, in the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, is situated 
in a beautiful and fruitful valley at the confluence of the Wieseck 
with the I^hn, 41 m. N.N.W, of Frankfort-on-Main on the 
railway to Oissel, and at the junction of important lines to 
Cologne and Coblenz. Pop. (1885) 18,836 ; (1905) 29,149. In 
the old part of the town the streets are narrow^ and irregular. 
Besides the university, the principal buildings are the Stadt- 
kirchc, the provincial government offices, comprising a portion 
of the old castle dating from the 12th century, the arsenal (now 
barracks) and the town-hall (containing an historical collection). 
The university, hm ruled in 1607 by 1 -ouis V., landgrave of Hesse, 
has a large and valuable lihrarj', a botanic garden, an observatory, 
medical schools, a museum of natural history, a chemical 
laboratory which was directed by Justus von Liebig, professor 
here from 1824 to 1852, and an agricultural college. The 
industries include the manufacture of woollen and cotton cloth 
of various kinds, machine.s, leather, candles, tobacco and beer. 

(liess(;u,the name of which is probably derived from the streams 
which pour {giessen) their waters here into the Lahn, was formed 
in the 12th century out of the villages Selters, Aster and 
kroppach, for whose protection (’ount William of Gleilierg built 
the castle of Giessen. Through marriage the town came, in 1203, 
into the possession of the count palatine, Rudolph of Tubingen, 
who .sokl it in 1265 to the landgrave Henry of Hesse. It was 
surrounded with fortifications in 1530, which were demolished 
in 1547, but rebuilt in 1560. In 1805 they were finally pulled 
down, and their site converted into promenades. 

Sc*<- O. Bucliui’t , Piihiri fiii Giessen umi des Lahutal (1891) ; and 
AusGiessens VergangenhrH (1885). 

GlFFARDt GODFREY (r. 1235-1302), chancellor of ICngland 
and bishop of W’orcester, was a son of Hugh (hffard of Boyton, 
Wiltshire, Having entered the church he speedily obtained 
valuable preferments owing to the influence of his brother 
Walter, who became chancellor of England in 1265. In 1266 
Godfrey became cluuicellor of the exchequer, succeeding Walter 
as chancellor of England when, in thi* same year, the latter was 
made archbishop of \'ork. In 1268 he was chosen bi.shop of 
Worcester, resigning the chancx'llorship shortly afterwards ; 
and both before and after 1279, when he inherited the valuable 
property of his brother tlic archbishop, he was employed on 
public business b> I'.dward 1 . His mgin energies, however, 
were devoted to the affairs of his see. He had one long dispute 
with the monks of Worcester, another with the abbot of West- 
minster, an<l was vigilant in guarding his material interests. 
The bishop died on the 26th of January 1302, and was buried 
in his cathedral. Giffard, although inclined to nepotism, was 
a benefactor to his cathedral, and completed and fortified the 
episcopal castle at Hartlebury. 

Sw W. Thomas, Survey of 1 1 on ester Cathedral ; Episcopal Registers ; 
Register of Bishop Godfrey Giffard^ edited by J. W. Willis-Bimd 
(Oxford, i898-'i8t)y) ; and Hr* Annals of Worce.sler in the Annales 
mourtsticif vol. i\'., oclited by H. R. Luard (Txindon, 1869). 

GIFFARD, WALTER (d. 1279). cliancellor of England and 
archbishop of York, was a son of Hugh Giffard of Boyton, 
Wiltshire, and after serving as canon and archdeacon of Wells, 
wa.s chosen bishop of Bath and Wells in May 1264. In August 
1265 Henry 111 . appointed him chancellor of England, and he 
w»as one of the arbitrators who drew* up" the dictum de Kenilworth 
in 1266. loiter in this year Pope Clement l\\ named him arch- 
bishop of York, and having resigned the chancellorship he wa.s 
an able and diligent ruler of his see, although in spite of his 
great wealth he wa.s frequentb* in pecuniary difficulties. When 


Heniy* III. died in November 1272 the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury was vacant, and consequently the great seal was delivered 
to the archbishop of York, who was the chief of the three regents 
who successfully governed the kingdom until the return of 
Edward 1 . in August 1274. Having again acted in this capacity 
during the king’s at>sence in 1275, Giffard died in April 1279, 
and was buried in his cathedral. 

See Fasti Eboracenses, edited by J. Raine (I^ondon, 1863). Giffard’s 
Register from 126O to 1279 ha.s been edited for the Surtees Society by 
W. Biwn. 

GIFFARD, WILLIAM (d. 1129), bishop of Winchester, was 
chancellor of William II. and received his see, in succession to 
Bishop Walkelin, from Henry 1 . ( 1 1 00). He was one of the bishops 
elect whom Anselm refused to consecrate (1101) as having been 
nominated and invested by the lay power. During the investi- 
tures dispute Giffard was on friendly terms with Anselm, and 
drew upon himself a sentence of banishment through declining 
to accept consecration from the archbishop of \'()rk (1103). He 
was, however, one of the bishops who pressed Anselm, in 1106, 
to give way to the king. He was consecrated after the settle- 
ment of 1107. He became a close friend of Anselm, aided the 
first Ci.stercians to settle in England, and restored Winchester 
cathedral with great magnificence. 

See Eadmcr, J-Jistoria novornrn, edited by M. Rule (London, 
1884) ; and S« H. Cass, Bishops of Winchester (London, 1827). 

GIFFEN, SIR ROBERT (1837 -1910), British statistician and 
economist, was bom at Strathaven, Lanarkshire. He entered 
a solicitor's office in Glasgow, and while in that city attended 
courses at the university. He drifted into journalism, and after 
working for the Stirling Journal he went to London in 1862 and 
joined the staff of the Globe. He also assisted Mr J ohn (afterwards 
Lord) Morley, when the latter edited the Fortnightly Review. 
In 1868 he became Walter Bagehot’s assistant-editor on the 
Economist ; and his services were also secured in 1873 as city- 
editor of the Daily Neivs, and later of The Times. His high 
reputation as a financial journalist and statistician, gained in 
these years, led to his appointment in 1876 as head of the 
statistical department in the Board of Trade, and subsequently 
he became assistant secretary (1882) and finally controller- 
general (1892), retiring in 1897. In connexion with his position 
as chief statistical adviser to the government, he was constantly 
employed in drawing up reports, giving evidence before commis- 
sions of inquiry, and acting as a government auditor, besides 
publishing a number of important essays on financial subjects. 
His principal publications were Essays on Finance (1879 and 
1884), The Progress of the Working Classes (1884), The Growth 
of Capital (1890), The Case against Bimetallism (1892), and 
Economic Inquiries and Studies (1904). He was president of the 
Statistical Society (1882-1884) ; and after being made a C.B. 
in 1891 was created K.C.B. in 1895. In 1892 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Sir Roller t Giffen continued in 
later years to take a leading part in all public controversies 
connected with finance and taxation, and his high authority 
and practical experience were universally recognized. He died 
somewhat suddenly in Scotland on the 12th of April 1910. 

GIFFORD, ROBERT SWAIN (1840-1905), American marine 
and landscape painter, was bom on Naushon Island, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 23rd of December 1840. He studied art with 
the Dutch marine painter Albert van Beest, who had a studio 
in New Bedford, and in 1864 he opened a studio for himself in 
Boston, subsequently settling in New York, where he was elected 
an associate of the National Academy of Design in 1867 and an 
academician in 1878. He was also a charter member of the 
American Water Colour Socie y and the Society of American 
Artists. From 1878 until 1896 he was teacher of painting 
and chief master of the Woman’s Art School of Cooper 
Union, New York, and from 1896 until his death he was director. 
Gifford painted longshore views, sand dunes and landscapes 
generally, with charm and poetry. He was an etcher of consider- 
able reputation, a member of the Society of American Etchers, 
and an honoraiy^ member of the Society of Painter-Etchers of 
London. He died in New York on the 13th of Januaiy 1905^ 
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OIPFOIID, SAMDFORD BOBimOM (1823-1880), American 
landscape painter^ was born at Greenfield, New York, on the loth 
of July 1823. He studied (1842-1845) at Brown University, then 
went to New York, and entered the art schools of the National 
Academy of Design, of which organization he was elected an 
associate in 1851, and an academician in 1854. Subsequently 
he studied in Paris and Rome. He was one of the best known 
of the Hudson River school group, though it was at Lake George 
that he found most of his themes. In his day he enjoyed an 
enormous popularity, and his canvases are in many well-known 
American collections. He died in New York City on the 29th of 
August 1880. 

GIFFORD, WILLIAM (1756-1S26), English publicist and man 
of letters, was bom at Ashburton, Devon, in April 1756. His 
father was a glazier of indifferent character, and before he 
was thirteen William had lost both parents. The business was 
seized by his godfather, on whom William and his brother, a 
child of two, became entirely dependent. For about three 
months William was allowed to remain at the free schof)l of the 
town. He was then put to follow the plough, but after a day's 
trial he proved unequal to the task, and was sent to sea with the 
Brixham fishermen. After a year at sea his godfather, driven 
by the opinion of the townsfolk, put the boy to school once more. 
He made rapid progress, especially in mathematics, and began 
to assist the master. In 1772 he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
and when he wished to pursue his mathematical studios, he was 
obliged to work his problems with an awl on beaten leather. 
By the kindness of an Ashburton surgeon, William Cooksley, 
a subscription was raised to enable him to return to school. 
Ultimately he proceeded in his twenty-third year to Oxford, 
where he was appointed a Bible clerk in Exeter (College, Leaving 
the university shortly after graduation in 1782, he found a generous 
patron in the first Earl Grosvenor, who undertook to provide 
for him, and sent him on two prolonged continental tours in the 
capacity of tutor to his son. Lord Belgrave. Settling in London, 
Gifford published in 1794 his first work, a clever satirical piece, 
after Persius, entitled the Baviad, aimed at a coterie of second- 
rate writers at Florence, then popularly known as the Della 
Cruscans, of which Mrs Piozzi was the leader. A second satire 
of a similar description, the Maeviad, directed against the corrup- 
tions of the drama, appeared in 1795. About this time Gifford 
became acquainted with Canning, with whose help he in August 
1797 originated a weekly newspaper of (Conservative politics 
entitled the Anti- Jacobin, which, however, in the following 
year ceased to be published. An English version of Juvenal, 
on which he had been for many years engaged, appeared in 1802 ; 
to this an autobiographical notice of the translator, reproduced 
in Nicholas Illustrations of Literature, was prefixed. Two years 
afterwards Gifford publi.shed an annotated edition of the plays 
of Massinger; and in 1809, when the Quarterly Reviao was 
projected, he was made editor. The success which attended the 
Quarterly from the outset was due in no small degree to the 
ability and tact with which Gifford discharged his editorial 
duties. He took, however, considerable liberties with the 
articles he inserted, and Southey, who was one of his regular 
contributors, said that Gifford looked on authors as Izaak 
Walton did on worms. His bitter opposition to Radicals and 
his onslaughts on new writers, conspicuous among which was 
the article on Keats's Endymion, called forth Hazlitt’s Letter 
to W. Gifford in 1819. His connexion with the Review continued 
until within about two years of his death, which took place in 
London on the 31st of December 1826. Besides numerous 
contributions to the Quarterly during the last fifteen years of his 
life, he wrote a metrical translation of Persius, which appeared 
in 1821. Gifford also edited the dramas of Ben Jonson in 1816, 
and his edition of Ford appeared posthumously in 1827. His 
notes on Shirley were incorporated in Dyce's edition in 1833. 
His political services were acknowledged by the appointments 
of commissioner of the lottery and paymaster of the gentle- 
man pensioners. He left a' considerable fortune, the bulk 
of which went to the son of his first benefactor, William 
Cooksley. 
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GIFT (a common Teutonic word, of. Gcr. die Gift, gift, das 
Gift, poison, formed from the Teut. stem »ah-, to give, cf . Dutch 
getfen, Ger. gebeft ; in 0 . Eng. the word appears with initial y, 
the guttural of later English is due to Scandinavian influence), a 
general English term for a present or thing bestowed, i,e, an 
alienation of property otherwise than for a legal cemsideration, 
although in law it is often used to signify alienation with or 
without consideration. By analogy the terms “gift*' and 
“ gifted " are also used to signify the natural endowment of 
some special ability, or a miraculous power, in a person, as being 
not acquired in the ordinary way. The legal effect of a gratuil- 
ous gift only need be considered here. Formerly in English 
law property in land ('ould be conveyed by one person to another 
by a verbal gift of the estate accompanied by delivery of posses- 
sion. The Statute of Frauds required all such conveyances to 
be in writing, and a later statute (8 & 9 Viet. c. j 06) requires 
them to be by deed. Personal property may be effectually 
transferred from one person to another by a simple verbal gift 
accompanied by deliver\\ If A delivers a chattel to B, saying 
or signifying that he docs so by way of gift, the property passes, 
and the chattel belongs to B. But unless the actual thing is 
bodily handed over to the donee, the mere verbal expression of 
the donor's desire or intention has no legal effect whatever. 
The persons are in the position of parties to an agreement which 
is void as being without consideration. When the nature of 
the thing is such that it cannot be bodily handed over, it will 
be sufficient to put the donee in such a position as to enable him 
to deal with it as the owner. For example, when goods are in a 
warehouse, the delivery of the key will make a verbal gift of 
them effectual ; but it seems that part delivery of goods which 
arc capable 'of actual delivery will not validate a verbal gift of 
the part undelivered. So when goods are in the possession of a 
warehouseman, the handing over of a delivery order might, by 
special custom (but not otherwise, it appears), be sufficient to 
pass the property in the goods, although delivery of a bill of 
lading for goods at sea is equivalent to an actual delivery of the 
goods them.selves. 

GIFU (ImaXzumi), a city of japan, capital of the ken (govern- 
ment) of ('entral Nippon, which comprises the two provinces 
of Mino and Hida. Pop. about 41,000. It lies E. by N. of l.ake 
Biwa, on the Central railway, on a tributary of the river Kiso, 
which flows to the Bay of Miya Uro. Manufactures of silk and 
paper goods are carried on. The ken has an area of about 
4000 sq. m» and is thickly peopled, the population exceeding 
1,000,000. The whole district is subject to frequent earthquakes. 

GIG, apparently an onomatopoeic word for any light whirling 
object, and so used of a top, as in Sliakespeare’s Lotte's Labour s 
Lost, V. i. 70 (“ Goe whip thy gigge "), or of a revolving lure 
made of feathers for snaring birds. The word is now chiefly 
used of a light two-wheeled cart or carriage for one horse, and 
of a narrow, light, skip's boat for oars or sails, and also of a 
clinker-built rowing-boat used for rowing on the Thames. 
“ Gig ” is further applied, in mining, to a wooden chamber or 
box divided in the centre and used to draw miners up and down 
a pit or shaft, and to a textile machine, the “ gig-mill ” or 
“ gigging machine," which raises the nap on cloth by means 
of teazels. A ** gig ” or “ fish-gig " (properly “ f^z-gig," possibly 
an adaptation of Span, fisga, harpoon) is an instrument 
used for spearing fish. 

GIGLIO (anc. Jgilium), an island of Italy, off the S.W. coast 
of Italy, in the province of Grosseto, ii m. to the W. of Monte 
Argentario, the nearest point on the coast. It measures about 
5 m. by 3 and its highest point is 1634 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) 2062. It is partly composed of granite, which was 
quarried here by the Romans, and is still used ; the island is 
fertile, and produces wine and fruit, the cultivation of which has 
taken the place of the forests of which Rutilius spoke (Bin. i. 
325, ^^eminus Igilii silvosa cacumina miror"). Julius Caesar 
mentions its sailors in the fleet of Domitius Ahenobarbus. In 
Rutilius's time it served as a place of refuge from the t)arbarian 
invaders, diarlemagne gave it to the abbey of Tre Fontane at 
Rome. In the 14th century it belonged to Pisa, then to Florence, 
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then, after being seized by the Spanish fleet, it was ceded to 
Antonio Piccolomini, nephew of Pius 11 . In 1558 it was 
sold to the wife of Cosime 1 . of Horence. 

See Archduke Ludwig Salvtitor, Die Insel Giglio (Prague, 1900). 

GU 5 n, a seaport of northern Spain, in the province of Oviedo ; 
on the Bay of Bisca>v, and at the terminus of railways from 
Aviles, Oviedo and Langreo. Pop. (1900) 47,544. The older 
fiarts of (jijdn, which are partly enclosed by ancient walls, 
occupy the upper slopes of a |)eninsular headland, Santa Catalina 
Point ; whiJtr its more mod(?m suburbs extend along the shore 
to Cape* 'I’orres, on the west, and (*aj)C San Lorenzo, on the east. 
Th<jse suburbs contain the town-hall, theatre, markets, and a 
bull -ring with scats for 12,000 spectators. P^ewof the buildings 
of Gijon are noteworthy for any architectural merit, except 
perhaps the t qth-ccntury parish church of San Pedro, which 
has a triple row of aisles on each side, the palace of the mar- 
quesses of KevilLajigedo (or Revilla Gigedo), and the Asturian 
Institute or Jovellanos Institute. The last named has a very 
finti collection of drawings by Spanish and other artists, a good 
library and classes for instruction in seamanship, mathematics 
and languages. It was founded in 1797 by the poet dnd states- 
man Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (1744-1811). Jovellanos, 
a native of Gijdn» is Imried in San Pedro. 

'rhe Bay of (iijon is the most important roadstead on the 
Spanish coast between Kerrol and Santander. Its first quay 
was constructed by means of a grant from Charles V. in 1552- 
1554 ; and its arsenal, added in the reign of Philip II. (1556- 
159S), was used in 1588 as a repairing station for the surviving 
ships of the Invincible Armada. A new quay was built in 
1766-1768, and extended in 1859; the liarbour was further 
improved in 1864, and after ]8c)2, when the Musel harbour of 
refuge was created at tlu^ extremity of the bay. It was, how- 
evc*r, the establishm(?nt of railway communication in 1884 which 
brought the town its modern prosperity, by rendering it the chief 
port of shipment for the products of Ijingrco and other mining 
centres in Oviedo, A rapid commercial development followed. 
Besides liirgi* tobacco, glass and porcelain factories, Gijon 
possesses iron foundries and petroleum refineries ; while its 
minor industries include fisheries, and the manufacture of pre- 
served foods, soap, chocolate, candles and liqueurs. In 1903 
the harbour accommodated 2189 vessels of 358,375 tons. In 
the same, year the imports, consisting chiefly of machinery, iron, 
wood and food-stufls, were valued at £660,889 ; while the 
exports, comprising zinc, cupper, iron and other minerals, with 
fish, nuts and farm produce, were valued at £100,941, 

Gijon is usually identified with the Gigiaoi the Romans, which, 
however, occupied the site of the adjoining suburb of Cima 
de Villa. Early in the 8th century Gijon was captured and 
strengtliened by the Moors, who used the stones of the Roman 
city for their fortifications, but were expelled by King Pelayo 
(720-737). In 844 (iijon successfully resisted a Norman raid ; in 
1395 it was burned down ; but thenceforward it gradually rose 
to commercial importance. 

GILAN (Ghilan, Guilan), one of the three small but important 
Caspian provinces of Persia, lying along the south-western shore 
of the C aspian Sea between 48® 50' and 50° 30' E. with a breadth 
varying from 15 to 50 m. It has an area of about 5000 
Si], m. and a population of about 250,000. It is separated from 
Russia by the little river Aslara, wdiich flows into the Caspian, 
and bounded W. by Azerliaijan, S. by Kazvin and E. by Mazan- 
darun. The greater portion of the province is a lowland region 
extending inland from the sea to the base of the mountains of the 
Ell)urz range and, though the Sefid Rud (White river), which is 
called Kizil Lzain in its upper course and has its principal 
sources in the hills of Persian Kurdistan, is the only river of any 
size, the province is abundantly watered by many streams 
and an exceptionally great rainfall (in some years 50 in.). 

The vegetation is very much like tliat of sou^ern Europe, 
but in consequence of the great humidity and the mild climate 
almost tropically luxuriant, and the forests from the shore of 
the sea up to an altitude of nearly 5000 ft. on the mountain 
slopes facing the sea are as dense as an Indian jungle. The 


prevailing types of trees aie the oak, maple, hornbeam, beech 
ash and elm. The box tree comes to rare perfection, but in 
conseq^nce of indiscriminate cutting for export during many 
years, is now becoming scarce. Of fruit trees the apple, pear, 
plum, cbe^, medlar, pomegranate, fig, quince, as well as two 
kinds of vine, grow wild ; oranges, sweet and bitter, and other 
Aurantiaceae thrive well in gardens and plantations. The fauna 
also is well represented, but tigers which once were frequently 
seen are now very scarce ; panther, hyena, jackal, wild boar, 
deer (Cm^us moral) are common ; pheasant, woodcock, ducks, 
teal, geese and various waterfowl abound ; the fisheries are very 
productive and are leased to a Russian firm. The ordinary 
cattle of the province is the small humped kind, Bos indicus, 
and forms an article of export to Russia, the humps, smoked, 
being much in demand as a delicacy. Rice of a kind not much 
appreciated in Persia, but much esteemed in Gilan and Russia, 
is largely cultivated and a quantity valued at about £120,000 
was exported to Russia during 1904-1905. Tea plantations, 
with seeds and plants from Assam, Ceylon and the Himalayas, 
were started in the early part of 1900 on the slopes of the hills 
south of Resht at an altitude of about 1000 ft. I'he results were 
excellent and very good tea was produced in 1904 and 1905, 
but the Persian government gave no support and the enterprise 
was neglected. The olive thrives well at Rudb 4 r and Manjil 
in the Seffd Rud valley and the oil extracted from it by a Pro- 
vencal for some years until 1896, when lie was murdered, was of 
very good quality and found a ready market at Baku. Since 
then the oil has been, as before, only used for the manufacture of 
soap. Tobacco from Turkish seed, cultivated since 1875, grows 
well, and a considerable quantity of it is exported. The most 
valuable produce of the province is silk. In 1866 it was valued 
at £743,000 and about two-thirds of it was exported. The silk- 
worm disease appeared in 1864 and the crops decreased in con- 
sequence until 1893 when the value of the silk exported was no 
more than £6500. Since then there has been a steady improve- 
ment, and in 1905-1906 the value of the produce was estimated 
at £300,000 and that of the quantity exported at £200,000. 
The eggs of the silk-worms, formerly obtained from Japan, are 
now imported principally from Brusa by Greeks under French 
protection and from France. 

There is only one good road in the province, that from Enzeli 
to Kazvin by way of Resht ; in other parts communication is 
by narrow and frequently impassable lanes through the thick 
forest, or by intricate pathways through the dense undergrowth. 

The province is divided into the following administrative 
districts : Resht (with the capital and its immediate neighbour- 
hood), Fumen (with Tulam and Mesula, where are iron mines), 
Gesker, Talish (witli Shandarman, Kerganrud, Asalim, Gil- 
Dulah, Tali.sh-Dulab), Enzeli (the port of Resht), Sheft, Manjil 
(with Rahmetabad and Amarlu), Lahijan (with Langarud, 
Rudsar and Ranehkuh), Dilman and Lashtnisha. The revenue 
derived from taxes and customs is about £80,000. The crown 
lands have l)ecn much neglected and the revenue from them 
amounts to hardly £3000 per annum. The value of the exports 
and imiiorts from and into Gilan, mucli of them in transit, is 
close upon £2,000,000. 

G Ian was an independent khanate until 1567 when Khan 
Ahmed, tlie last of the Kargia dynasty, which had reigned 
205 years, was deposed by Tahmasp 1 ., the second Safawid shah 
of Persia (1524-1576). It was occupied by a Russian force in 
the early part of 1723; and Tahmasp III., the tenth Safawid shah 
(1722-1731), then without a throne and his country occupied 
by the Afghans, ceded it, together with Mazandaran and Astara- 
bad, to Peter the Great by a treaty of the 12th of September of 
the same year. Russian troops remained in Gil&n until 1734, 
when they were compelled to evacuate it. 

The derivation of the name Gilan from the modern Persian 
word gil meaning mud (hence “ land of mud ”) is incorrect. 
It probably means “ land of the Gil,” an ancient tribe which 
classical writers mention as the Gelae. (A. H.-S.) 

GILBART, JAMSS WILLIAM (1794-1863), English writer on 
banking, was bom in London on the 21st of March 1794. From 
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18x3 to 1825 he was clerk in a London bank. After a two years’ 
residence in Birmingham, he was appointed manager of the 
Kilkenny branch of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and in 1829 
he was promoted to the Waterford branch. In 1834 he became 
manager of the London and Westminster Bank ; and he did much 
to develop the system of joint-stock banking. On more than 
one occasion he rendered valuable services to the joint-stock 
banks by his evidence before committees of the House of 
Commons ; and, on the renewal of the bank charter in 1844, 
he procured the insertion of a clause panting to joint-stock 
banks the power of suing by their public o£icer, and also the 
right of accepting bills at less than six months’ date. In 1846 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He died in London on 
the 8th of August 1863. The Gilbart lectures on banking at 
King’s College are called after him. 

The following are his principal works on banking, moat of whicli 
have passed through more tUan one edition : Practical Treatise on 
Banking (1827) » ^ History and Principles of Banking (1834) ; 
Tke History of Banking in America (1837) ; Lectures on the History 
and Principles of Ancient Commerce (1847) : Logic for tke MiUion 
(1851) ; and Logic of Banking (1857). 

GILBERT, ALFRED (1854- ), British sculptor and 

goldsmith, bom in London, was the son of Alfred Gilbert, 
musician. He received his education mainly in Paris (fCcolc 
des Beaux -Arts, under Cavelier), and studied in Rome and 
Florence where the significance of the Renaissance made a 
lasting impression upon him and his art. He also worked in 
the studio of Sir J. Edgar Boehm, R.A. His first work of 
importance was the charming group of the Mother and Child,” 
then “ The Kiss of Victory,” followed by Perseus Arming ” 
(1883), produced directly under the influence of the Florentine 
masterpieces he had studied. Its success was great, and I^rd 
Leighton forthwith commissioned “ Icarus,” which was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1884, along with a remarkable 
“ Study of a Head,” and was received with general applause. 
Then followed “ The Enchanted Chair,” which, along with many 
other works deemed by the artist incomplete or unworthy of 
his powers, was ultimately broken by the sculptor’s own hand. 
The next year Mr Gilbert was occupied with the Shaftesbury 
Memorial Fountain, in Piccadilly, lx)ndon, a work of great 
originality and beauty, yet shorn of some of the intended effect 
through restrictions put upon the artist. In 1888 was produced 
the statue of H.M. Queen Victoria, set up at Winchester, in its 
main design and in the details of its ornamentation the most 
remarkable work of its kind produced in Great Britain, and 
perhaps, it may be added, in any other country in modem times. 
Other statues of great beauty, at once novel in treatment and 
fine in design, are those set up to Lord Reay in Bombay, and 
John Howard at Bedford (1898), the highly original pedestal 
of which did much to direct into a better channel what are 
apt to be the eccentricities of what is called the “ New Art ” 
School. The sculptor rose to the full height of his powers in his 
“ Memorial to the Duke of Clarence,” and his fast developing 
fancy and imagination, which are the main characteristics of all 
his work, are seen in his “ Memorial Candelabrum to Lord Arthur 
Russell ” and ” Memorial Font to the son of the 4th Marquess of 
Bath.” Gilbert’s sense of decoration is paramount in all he does, 
and although in addition to the work already cited he pro- 
duced busts of extraordinary excellence of Cyril Flower, John 
R. Clayton (since broken up by the artist — the fate of much of 
his admirable work), G. F. Watts, Sir Henry Tate, Sir George 
Birdwood, Sir Richard Owen, Sir George Grove and various 
others, it is on his goldsmithery that the artist would rest his 
reputation ; on his mayoral chain for Preston, the epergne for 
Queen Victoria, the figurines of “ Victory ” (a statuette designed 
for the orb in the hand of the Winchester statue), ** St Michael ” 
and “ St George,” as well as smaller objects such as seals, keys 
and the like. Mr Gilbert was chosen associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1887, full member in 1892 (resigned 1909), and 
professor of sculpture (afterwards resigned) in 1900. In 1889 he 
won the Grand Prix at the Paris International Exhibition. He 
was created a member of the Victorian Order in (See 

SCUtPTUlUI.) 
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See Tke Life and Work of Alfred Gilbert, R.A., M,V, 0 ., D.C.L., by 
Joseph Hatton (Art Journal Office, 1903). {M. H. S.) 

GILBERT^ ANN (1821*1904), American actress, was bom at 
Rochdale, Lancashire, on the 21st of October 1821, her maiden 
name being Hartley. At fifteen she was U pupil at the 
ballet school connected with the Hay market theatre, conducted 
by Paul Taglioni, and became a dancer on the stage. In 1846 
she married George H. Gilbert (d. 1866), a performer in the 
company of which she was a member. Tc^ether they filled 
many engagements in English theatres, moving to America in 
1849. Mrs Gilbert’s first success in a speaking part was in 1857 
as Wichavenda in Brougham’s Pocahontas. In 1869 she joined 
Daly’s company, playing for many years wives to J ames Lewis’s 
husbands, and old women’s parts, in which she had no equal. 
Mrs Gilbert held a unique position on the American stage, on 
account of the admiration, esteem and affection which she 
enjoyed both in front and behind the footlights. She died at 
Chicago on the 2nd of December 1904. 

See Mrs Gilbert's Stage Reminiscences (1901). 

GILBERT, GROVE KARL (1843- )> American geologist, 

was bom at Rochester, N.Y., on the 6th of May 1843. In 1869 
he was attached to the Geological Survey of Ohio and in 
1879 he became a member of the United States Geological 
Survey, being engaged on parts of the Rocky Mountains, in 
Nevada, Utah, California and Arizona, lie is distinguished 
for his researches on mountain-structure and on the great lakes, 
as well us on glacial phenomena, recent earth movements, and 
on topographic features generally. His report on the Geology 
of the Henry Mountains in which the volcanic structure 

known as a laccolite was first described ; his History of the 
Niagara River (1891) and Lake Bonneville (1890 — the first of 
the Monograjjhs issued by the United Stales Geological Survey) 
arc specially important. He was awarded the Wollaston medal 
by the (Geological Society of London in 3 900. 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY {c. 1539-1583), English soldier, 
navigator and pioneer colonist in America, was the second son of 
Otho Gilbert, of Compton, near Dartmouth, Devon, and step- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford ; intended for the law ; introduced at court by Raleigh’s 
aunt, Catherine Ashley, and appointed (July 1566) captain in 
the army of Ireland under Sir Henry Sidney. In April 1566 
he had already joined with Antony Jenkinson in a petition 
to Elizabeth for the discovery of the North-East Passage ; in 
November following he presented an independent petition for the 
^^discovering of a passage by the north to go to Cataia.” In 
October 1569 he became governor of Munster ; on the ist of 
January 1570 he was knighted ; in 1571 he was returned M.P. 
for Plymouth; in 1572 he campaigned in the Netherlands 
against Spain without much success ; from 1573 to 1578 he 
lived in retirement at Limeboii.se, devoting himself especially 
to the advocacy of a North-West Passage (his famous Discourse 
on this subject was ymblished in 1576). Gilbert’s arguments, 
widely circulated even before 1575, were apparently of weight 
in promoting the Fnibisher enterprises of 1576*1578. On the 
iith of June 1578, Sir Humphrey obtained liis long-coveted 
charter for North-Western discovery and colonization, authoriz- 
ing him, his heirs and assigns, to discover, occupy and possess 
such remote “ heathen lands not actually possessed of any 
Christian prince or people, as should seem good to him or them.” 
Disposing not only of his patrimony but also of the estates in 
Kent which he had through his wife, daughter of John Aucher 
of Ollerden, he fitted out an expedition which left Dartmouth 
on the 23rd of Septeml)er 1578, and returned in May 1579, 
having accomplished nothing. In 1579 Gilliert aided the 
government in Ireland ; and in 1583, after many struggles — 
illustrated by his appeal to Walsingham on the iitb of July 
1582, for the payment of moneys due to him from government, 
and by his agreement with tiic Southampton venturers — he 
succeeded in equipping another fleet for “ Western Planting.” 
On the nth of June 1583, he sailed from Plymouth with five 
ships and the queen’s blessing ; on the 13th of July the “ Ark 
Raleigh,” built and manned at his brother’s expense, deserted 
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the fleet; on the 30th of July he was off the north coast of 
Newfoundland ; on the 3rd of August he arrived off the present 
St John’s, and selected this site as the centre of his operations ; 
on the 5th of August he began the plantation of the first English 
colony in North America. Proceeding southwards with three 
vessfds, exploring and prospecting, he lost the largest near Cape 
JJreton (29th of August); immediately after (31st of August) 
he started to return to England with the “ Golden Hind ** and 
the “ Squirrel,” of forty and ten tons respectively. Obstinately 
refusing to leave the “ frigate ” and sail in his ” great ship/’ 
he shared the former’s fate in a tempest off the Azores. ” Monday 
the 9th of September,” reports Hayes, the captain of the ” Hind,” 

the frigate was near cast away, . . . yet at that time recovered ; 
and, giving forth signs of joy, the general, sitting abaft with a 
book in his hand, cried out unto us in the ‘ Hind/ * We are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land.* . . . The same Monday night, 
about twelve, the frigate being aliead of us in the ^Golden 
Hind,’ suddenly her lights were out, ... in that moment th< 
frigate was devoured and swallowed up of the sea.” 

See Hakluyt, Principal Navigations (1590), vol. iii. pp. 135-181 ; 
(iilhort’s Discuttrse of a Discovery for a New Passage to Cataia, pub- 
jj.shed by George Gascoigne iix 157O, with additions, probably 
without Gilbert’s authority ; Hooker’s Supplement to Holinshed’s 
Irish Chronicle ; Roger Williams, The Actions of the Low Countries 
(1618) ; State Papers, Domestic (1577-1583) : Wood’s Athenae 
Oxonienses ; North Uritish Review , No. 45 ; Fox Bourne’s English 
Seamen under the Tudors ; Carlos Slafter, Sir H. Gylberte and his 
Enterprise (Boston, xyoj), wuth all important documents. Gilbert’s 
interesting writings on the nee<l of a university for Ixindon, anticipat- 
ing in many ways not only the modern London University but also 
the British Museum library and its compulsory sustenance through 
the provisions of the Copyright Act, have been printed by Furniv^l 
{Queen Elixafieth's Achademy) in llie Early English Text Society 
Iniblications, extra series, No. viii. 

GILBERT, JOHN (1810-1889), American actor, whose real 
name was Gibbs, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
27th of Feliriiary 1810, and made his first appearance there 
as Jaflier in Venice Preserved, He soon found that his true vein 
was in comedy, particularly in old-men parts. When in London 
in 1847 he was well received both by press and public, and played 
with Macready. He was the leading actor at Wallack’s from 
i86i- j 888. He died on the 17th of June 1889, 

Sec William Winter’s Life of John Gilbert (New York, 1890). 

GILBERT, SIR JOHN (1817-1897), English painter and 
illustrator, one of the eight children of George Felix Gilbert, 
a meml)cr of a Derbyshire family, was born at Blackheath on 
the 21st of July 1817. He went to school there, and even in 
childhood displayed an extraordinary fondness for drawing and 
painting. Nevertheless, his father's lack of means compelled 
him to iiccept employment f<»r the boy in the office of Messrs 
Di('kson ik Bell, estate agents, in Charlotte Row, London. 
Yielding, however, to his natural bent, his parents agreed that 
he should take up art in his own way, which included but little 
advice from othens, his only teacher being Haydon's pupil, George 
Lance, the fruit painter. This artist gave him brief instructions 
in the use of colour. In 1836 Gilbert appeared in public for | 
the first time. This was at the gallery of the Society of British 
Artists, where he sent drawings, the subjects of which were 
characteristic, being ” The Arrest of Lord Hastings,” from 
Shakespeare, and “ Abluxt Bonifat'e,” from The Monastery of 
Scott. ‘‘ Inez de Castro ” was in the same gallery in the next 
year; it was tlxe first of a long series of works in the same 
medium, representing similar themes, and was accompanied, 
from 1837, by a still greater number of works in oil which were 
exhibited at the British Institution. These included ” Don 
f/uixotc giving advice to Sancho Panza,” 1841 ; ” Brunette 
and Phillis,” from The Spectator^ 1844 ; “ The King’s Artillery 
at Marston Moor,” i860 ; and ” Don Quixote comes back for 
the last time to his Home and Family,” 1867. In that year the 
Institution was finally closed. Gilbert exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1838, beginning with the ” Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” and continuing, except betweeji 1851 and 1867, till his 
death to exhibit there many of liis best and more ambitious 
works. These included suc^ capital instances as ** Holbein | 


pamtir^ the Portrait of Anne Boleyn,” ” Don Quixote’s first 
Interview with the Duke and Duchess,” 1842, Charlemagne 
visiting the Schools,” 1846. ” Touchstone and the Shepherd,” 
and ” Rembrandt,” a very fine piece, were both there in 1867 ; 
and in 1873 ” Naseby,” one of his finest and most picturesque 
designs, was also at the Royal Academy. Gilbert was elected 
A.R.A. 29th January 1872, and R.A. 29th June 1876. Besides 
these mostly large and powerful works, the artist’s true arena 
of display was undoubtedly the gallery of the Old Water Colour 
Society, to which from 1852, when he was elected an Associate 
exhibitor, till he died forty-five years later, he contributed not 
fewer than 270 drawings, most of them admirable because of the 
largeness of their style, massive coloration, broad chiaroscuro, 
and the surpassing vigour of their designs. These qualities 
induced the leading critics to claim for him opportunities for 
painting mural pictures of great historic tliemes as decorations of 
national buildings. ” The Trumpeter,” ” The Standard-Bearer,” 
” Richard II. resigning his Crown ” (now at Liverpool), ” The 
Drug Bazaar at Constantinople,” ” The Merchant of Venice ” 
and ” The Turkish Water-Carrier ” are but examples of that 
wealth of art which added to the attractions of the gallery in 
Pall Mall. There Gilbert was elected a full Member in 1855, 
and president of the Society in 1871, shortly after which he was 
knighted. As an illustrator of books, magazines and periodicals 
of every kind he was most prolific. I'o the success of the 
Illustrated London News his designs lent powerful aid, and he 
was eminently serviceable in illustrating the Shakespeare of Mr 
Howard Staunton. He died on the 6th of October 1897. 

(F. G. S.) 

GILBERT, SIR JOSEPH HENRY (1817-1901), English 
chemist, was born at Hull on the 1st of August 1817. He 
studied chemistry first at Glasgow under Thomas Thomson ; 
then at University College, London, in the laboratory of A. T. 
Thomson (1778-1849), the professor of medical jurisprudence, 
also attending Thomas Graham’s lectures; and finally at Giessen 
tinder Liebig. On his return to England from Germany he 
acted for a year or so as assistant to his old master A. T. Thomson 
at University College, and in 1843, after spending a short time in 
the study of calico dyeing and printing near Manchester, accepted 
the directorship of the chemical laboratory at the famous 
experimental station established by Sir J. B. Lawes at 
Rothamsted, near St Albans, for the systematic and scientific 
study of agriculture. This position he held for fifty-eight years, 
until his death on the 23rd of December 1901. The work which 
he carried out during that long period in collaboration with 
Lawes was of a most comprehensive character, involving the 
application of many branches of science, such as chemistry, 
meteorology, botany, animal and vegetable physiology, and 
geology ; and its influence in improving the methods of practical 
agriculture extended all over the civilized world. Gilbert was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society in i860, and in 1867 was 
awarded a royal medal jointly with Lawes. In 1880 he presided 
over the Chemical Section of the British Association at its 
meeting at Swansea, and in 18S2 he was president of the London 
Chemical Society, of which he had been a member almo.st from 
its foundation in 1841. For six years from 1884 he filled the 
Sibthorpian chair of rural economy at Oxford, and he was also 
an honorary professor at the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester. He was knighted in 1893, which the jubilee 

of the Rothamsted experiments was celebrated. 

GILBERT, MARIE DOLORES ELIZA ROSANNA [” Lola 
Montez'*] (1818-1861), dancer and adventuress, the daughter 
of a British army officer, was born at Limerick, Ireland, in 1818. 
Her father dying in India when she was seven years old, and her 
mother marrying again, the child was sent to Europe to be 
educated, subsequently joining her mother at Bath. In 1837 
she made a runaway match with a Captain James of the Indian 
army, and accompanied him to India. In 1842 she returned 
to England, and shortly afterwards her husband obtained a 
decree nisi for divorce. She then studied dancing, making an 
unsuccessful first appearance at Her Majesty’s theatre, London, 
in 1843, billed as ” Lola Montez, Spanish dancer.” Subsequently 
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she appeared with considerable success in Germany^ Poland and 
Russia. Thence she went to Paris, and in 1847 appeared at 
Munich, where she became the mistress of the old king of Bavaria^ 
Ludwig I. ; she was naturalized, created comtesse de Landsfeld, 
and given an income of £2000 a year. She soon proved herself 
the real ruler of Bavaria, adopting a liberal and anti-Jesuit 
policy. Her political opponents proved, however, too strong 
for her, and in 1848 she was banished. In 1849 she came to 
England, and in the same year was married to George Heald, a 
young officer in the Guards. Her husband’s guardian instituted 
a prosecution for bigamy against her on the ground that her 
divorce from Captain James had not been made absolute, and 
she fled with Heald to Spain. In 1851 she appeared at the 
Broadway theatre, New York, and in the following year at 
the Walnut Street theatre, Philadelphia. In 1853 Heald was 
drowned at Lisbon, and in the same year she married the 
proprietor of a San Francisco newspaper, but did not live long 
with him. Subsequently she appeared in Australia, but returned, 
in 1857, to act in America, and to lecture on gallantry. Her 
health having broken down, she devoted the rest of her life to 
visiting the outcasts of her own sex in New York, where, 
stricken with paralysis, she died on the 17th of January 1861. 

See E. B. D* Auvergne, Lola Montez (New York, i<)oq). 

GILBERT, NICOLAS JOSEPH LAURENT (1751-1780), French 
poet, was born at Fontenay-lc-Chateau in Lorraine in 1751. 
Having completed his education at the college of Dole, he 
devoted himself for a time to a half-scholastic, half-literary life 
at Nancy, but in 1774 he found his way to the capital. As an 
opponent of the Encyclopaedists and a panegyrist of l^uis 
XV., he received considerable pensions. He died in Paris on 
the 12th of Novembt'r 1780 from the results of a fall from his 
horse. Tlie satiric force of one or two of his pieces, as Mon 
(1778) and Le Dix-huiHeme Siecle (1775), would alone 
be sufficient to preserve his reputation, which has been further 
increased by modem writers, who, like Alfred de Vigny in his 
Siello (chaps. 7-13), considered him a victim to the spite of his 
philosophic opponents. His best-known verses are the Ode 
imitee de plusieurs psaumes, usually entitled Adieux d la vie. 

Among his other works may be mentioned Lss Families de Darius 
et d't,ridame^ hisioire persane (1770), Le Carnaval des auteurs 
(1773), Odes nouvelles et patriotiques (1775). Gilbert’s (Euvres 
computes were first published in 1788, and they have since been 
edited by Mastrella (Paris, 1823), by Charles Nodier (1817 or 1825), 
and by M. de I^sciire (1882). 

GILBERT (or Gylberde), WILLIAM (1544-1603), the most 
distinguished man of science in England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the father of electric and magnetic science, 
was a member of an ancient Suffolk family, long resident in 
Hare, and was bora on the 24th of May 1544 at Colchester, 
where his father, Hierome Gilbert, became recorder. Educated 
at Colchester school, he entered St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1558, and after taking the degrees of B.A. and M.A. in due 
course, graduated M.D. in 1569, in which year he was elected 
a senior fellow of his college. Soon afterwards he left Cambridge, 
and after spending three years in Italy and other parts of Europe, 
settled in 1573 in Ix)ndon, where he practised as a physician with 

great success and applause.” He was admitted to the College 
of Physicians probably about 1576, and from 1581 to 1590 was 
one of the censors. In 1587 he became treasurer, holding the 
office till 1592, and in 1589 he was one of the committee appointed 
to superintend the preparation of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis 
which the college in that year decided to issue, but which did not 
actually appear till 1618. In 1597 he was again chosen treasurer, 
becoming at the same time consiliarius, and in 1599 he succeeded 
to the presidency. Two years later he was appointed physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, with the usual emolument of £100 a year. 
After this time he seems to have removed to the court, vacating 
his residence, Wingfield House, which was on Peter’s Hill, 
between Upper Thames Street and Little Knightrider Street, 
and close to the house of the College of Physicians. On the death 
of the queen in 1603 he was reappointed by her successor ; but 
he did not long enjoy the honour, for he died, probably of the 
plague, on the 30th of November (loth of December, N.S.) 


1603, either in London or in Colchester. He was buried in the 
latter town, in the chancel of Holy Trinity church, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, 'I'o the College of 
Physicians ho left his books, globes, instruments and minerals, 
but they were destroyed in the great fire of London. 

Gilbert’s principal work is his treatise on magnetism, entitled 
De magnete, magneticisgue carportbuSy et de magno magnete 
teUure (London, 1600; later editions — Stettin, 1628, 1633; 
Frankfort, 1629, 1638). This work, which embodied the results 
of many years’ re.search, was distinguished by its strict adherence 
to the scientific method of investigation by experiment, and by 
the originality of its matter, containing, as it does, an account 
of the author’s experiments on magnets and magnetical bodies 
and on electrical attractions, and also his great conception that 
the earth is nothing but a large magnet, and that it is this which 
explains, not only the direction of the magnetic needle north and 
south, but also the variation and dipping or inclination of the 
needle. Gilbert’s is therefore not merely the first, but the most 
important, systematic contribution to the sciences of electricity 
and magnetism. A posthumous work of Gilbert’s was edited 
by his brother, also called William, from two MSS. in the posses- 
sion of Sir William Boswell ; its title is De mundo nostro 
suhlunari philosophia nova (Amsterdam, 1651), He is the 
reputed inventor besides of two instruments to enable sailors 
“ to find out the latitude without seeing of sun, moon or stars,” 
an account of which is given in Thomas Blondeville’.s Theoriques 
of the Planets (London, 1602). He was also the first advocate 
of Gopernican views in England, and he concluded that the fixed 
stars are not all at the same distance from the earth. 

It is a matter of great regret for the historian of chemistry 
that Gilbert left nothing on that branch of science, to which he 
was deeply devoted, ** attaining to great exactness therein.” So 
at least says Thomas Fuller, who in his Worthies of England pro- 
phesied truly how he would be afterwards known : “ Mahomet’s 
tomb at Mecca,” he says, “ is said strangely to hang up, 
attracted by some invisible loadstone ; but the memory of this 
doctor will never fall to the ground, which his incomparable 
book De magnete will support to eternity.” 

An Englisli translation of the De magnete was published by P. K 
Mottclay in 1893, and another, with notes by S. P. Thompson, was 
issued by the Gilbert Club of Londuii in 1900. 

GILBERT, SIR WILUAM SCHWENK (1836- ), English 

playwright and humorist, son of William Gilbert (a descendant 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert), was bom in London on the i8th of 
November 1836. His father was the author of a number of novels, 
the best-known of which were Shirley Hall Asylum (1863) and 
Dr Austin's Guests (t866). Several of these novels — ^which were 
characterized by a singular acuteness and lucidity of style, by 
a dry, subacid humour, by a fund of humanitarian feeling and by 
a considerable medical knowledge, especially in regard to the 
psychology of lunatics and monomaniacs — were illustrated by 
his son, who developed a talent for whimsical draughtsmanship. 
W. S. Gilbert was educated at Boulogne, at Ealing and at King’s 
College, graduating B.A. from the university of London in 1856. 
The termination of the Crimean War was fatal to his project of 
competing for a commission in the Royal Artillery, but he 
obtained a post in the education department of the privy council 
office (1857-1861). Disliking the routine work, he left the Gvil 
Service, entered the Inner Temple, was called to the bar in 
November 1864, and joined the northern circuit. His practice 
was inconsiderable, and his military and legal ambitions were 
eventually satisfied by a captaincy in the volunteers and appoint- 
ment as a magistrate for Middlesex (June 1891). In 1861 the 
comic journal Fun was started by H. J. Byron, and Gilbert 
became from the first a valued contributor. Failing to obtain an 
entrie to Punch, he continued sending excellent comic verse 
to Fun, with humorous illustrations, the work of his own pen, 
over the signature of “ Bab.” A collection of these lyrics, in 
which deft craftsmanship unites a titillating satire on the 
deceptiveness of appearances with the irrepressible nonsense 
of a Lewis Gtrroll, was issued separately in 1869 under the title 
of Bab Ballads, and was followed by More Bab Ballads, The 

xii. 1 a 
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two collections and Songs of a Savoyard were united in a volume 
issued in 1898^ with many new illustrations. The best of the 
old cuts, such as those depicting the ** Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo 
and the “ Discontented Sugar Broker,** were preserved intact. 

While remaining a staunch supporter of Fun^ Gilbert was soon 
immersed in other journalistic work, and his position as dramatic 
critic to the Illustrated Times turned his attention to the stage. 
He had not to wait long for an opportunity. Early in December 
1866 T. W. Robertson was asked by Miss Herbert, lessee of the St 
James’s theatre, to find some one who could turn out a bright 
Christmas piece in a fortnight, and suggested Gilbert ; the latter 
promptly produced Dulcamara, a burlesque of J'Elisire d'amore, 
written in ten days, rehearsed in a week, and duly performed at 
Christmas. He sold the piece outright for 3^30, a piece of rashness 
which he had cause to regret, for it turned out a commercial 
success. In 1870 he was commissioned by Buckstone to write a 
blank verse fairy comedy, based upon Le Palais de la v'riie, 
the novel by Madame de Gemlis. The result was The Palace 
of Truth, a fairy drama, poor in structure but clever in workman- 
ship, which served the purpose of Mr and Mrs Kendal in 1870 
at the Hay market. This was followed in 1871 by Pygmalion 
and Galatea, another three-act “ mythological comedy,” a clever 
and effective but artificial piece. Another fairy comedy. The 
Wicked World, written for Buckstone and the Kendals, was 
followed in March 1873 by a burlesque version, in collaboration 
with Gilbert k Beckett, entitled The Happy Land, Gilbert’s 
next dramatic ventures inclined more to the conventional 
pattern, combining sentiment and a cynical humour in a manner 
strongly reminiscent of his father’s style. Of the.se pieces, 
Sweethearts was given at the Prince of Wales’s theatre, 7th 
November 1874 ; Tom Cobb at the St James's, 24th April 
1875 J Hfoken Hearts at the Court, 9th December 1875 ; DanI 
Druce (a drama in darker vein, suggested to some extent by 
Silas M artier) at the Haymarket, lith September 1876; and 
Engaged at the Haymarket, 3rd October 1877. The first and 
last of these proved decidedly popular. Gretchen, a verse drama 
in four acts, appeared in 1879. A one-act piece, called Comedy 
and Tragedy, was produced at the Lyceum, 26th January 1884. 
1 'wo dramatic trifles of lat<T date were Foggerty s Fairy and 
Razenkrantz and Guildenstern , a travesty of Hamlet, performed 
at the Vaudeville in June 1891. Several of these dramas were 
based upon short stories by Gilbert, a number of which had 
appeared from time to time in the Christmas numbers of various 
periodicals. The best of them have been collected in the volume 
entitled Foggerty^ s Fairy, and other Stories, In the autumn of 
187 j Gilbert commenced his memorable collaboration (which 
la.sted over twenty years) with Sir Arthur Sullivan. The first 
two comic operas, Thespis; or The Gods grown Old (26th 
September 1871) and IWial by Jury (Royalty, 25th March 1875) 
were merely essays. Like one or two of their successors, they 
were, as regards plot, little more than extended ” Bab Ballads.” 
Later (especially in the Yeomen of the Guard), much more elabora- 
tion was attempted. The next piece was produced at the Opera 
(^omicjiie (17th November 1877) as The Sorcerer, At the same 
theatre were successfully given H,M,S, Pinafore (25th May 
1878), The Pirates of Penzance; or The Slave of Duly (3rd April 
1880), and Patience; or Bunthorne's Bride (23rd April 1881). In 
October 1881 the successful Patience was removed to a new 
theatre, the Savoy, specially built for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas by Richard L)’Oyly Carte. Patience was followed, on 
25th November 1882, by lolanthe ; or The Peer and the Peri ; 
and then came, on 5th January 1884, Princess Ida; or 
Castle Adamant, a re-ca.st of a charming and witty fantasia 
which Gilbert had written some years previously, and liad then 
described os a ” respectful perversion of Mr Tennyson’s exquisite 
poem.” The impulse reached its fullest development in the 
operas that followed next in order — The Mikado ; or The Town 
of Titipu (14th March 1885) ; Ruddigore (22nd January 1887) ; 
The Yeomen of the Guard (3rd October 1888) ; and The Gondoliers 
(7th December 1889). After the appearance of The Gondoliers 
a coolness occurred between the composer and librettist, owing 
to Gilbert's considering that Sullivan had not supported him in 
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I a business disagreement with D’Oyly Carte. But the estrange- 
ment was only temporary. Gilbert wrote several more librettos, 
and of these Utopia Limited (1893) and the exceptionally witty 
Grand Duke (18^) were written in conjunction with Sullivan. 
As a master of metre Gilbert had shown himself consummate, 
as a dealer in quips and paradoxes and ludicrous dilemmas, 
unrivalled. Even for the muj^c of the operas he deserves some 
credit, for the rhythms were frequently his own (as in ” I have a 
Song to Sing, 0 ”), and the metres were in many cases invented 
by himself. One or two of his librettos, such as that of Patience, 
are virtually flawless. Enthusiasts are divided only as to the 
comparative merit of the operas. Princess Ida and Patience 
are in some respects the daintiest. There is a genuine vein of 
poetry in The Yeomen of the Guard, Some of the drollest songs 
are in Pinafore and Ruddigore, The Gondoliers shows the most 
charming lightness of touch, while with the general public The 
Mikado proved the favourite. The enduring popularity of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas was abundantly proved by later 
revivals. Among the birthday honours in June 1907 Gilbert was 
given a knighthood. In 1909 his Fallen Fairies (music by 
Edward German) was produced at the Savoy. (T. Se.) 

GILBERT DE LA PORREE, frequently known as Gilbertus 
Porretanus or Pictaviensis ( 1070“! 154), scholastic logician and 
theologian, was horn at Poitiers. He was educated under 
Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After teaching for 
about twenty years in Cliartres, he lectured on dialectics and 
theology in Paris (from 1137), and in 1141 returned to Poitiers, 
being elected bishop in the following year. His heterodox 
opinions regarding the doctrine of the Trinity drew upon his 
works the condemnation of the church. The synod of Reims 
in 1148 procured papal sanction for four propositions opposed 
to certain of Gilbert’s tenets, and his works were condemned 
until they should be corrected in accordance with the principles 
of the church. Gilbert seems to have submitted quietly to this 
judgment; he yielded assent to the four propositions, and 
remained on friendly terms with his antagonists till his death 
on the 4th of September 1154. Gilbert is almost the only 
logician of the 12th century who is quoted by the greater 
schola.stics of the succeeding age. His chief logical work, the 
treati.se De sex principiis, was regarded with a reverence almost 
equal to that paid to Aristotle, and furnished matter for numerous 
commentators, amongst them Albertus Magnus. Owing to the 
fame of this work, he is mentioned by Dante as the Magister 
sex principiorum. The treatise itself is a discussion of the 
Aristotelian categories, specially of the six subordinate modes. 
Gilbert distinguishes in the ten categories two classes, one 
essential, the other derivative. Essential or inhering (formae 
in haerentes) in the objects themselves Site only substance, quantity, 
quality and relation in the stricter sense of that term. The 
remaining six, when, where, action, passion, position and habit, 
arc relative and sul>ordinate {formae assistentes). This suggestion 
has some interest, but is of no great value, either in logic or in 
the theory of knowledge. More important in the history of 
scholasticism are the theological consequences to which Gilbert’s 
realism Jed him. In the commentary on the treatise De Trinitate 
(erroneously attributed to Boetius) he proceeds from the 
metaphysical notion that pure or abstract being is prior in nature 
to that which is. This pure being is God, and must be distin- 
guished from the triune God as known to us. God is incompre- 
hensible, and the categories cannot be applied to determine his 
existence. In God there is no distinction or difference, whereas 
in all substances or things there is duality, arising from the 
element of matter. Between pure being and substances stand 
the ideas or for,ms, which subsist, though they are not substances. 
These forms, when materialized, are called formae substantiales 
or formae nativae ; they are the essences of things, and in them- 
selves have no relation to the accidents of things. Things are 
temporal, the ideas perpetual, God eternal. The pure form 
of existence, that by which God is God, must be distin- 
guished from the three persons who are God by participation 
in this form. The form or essence is one, the persons or 
substances three. It was this distinction between Deitas or 
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Divinitas and Deus that led to the condemnation of Gilbert’s 
doctrine. 

De SM principiis and commentary on the De Trinitate in Mignc, 
Patrologia Latina^ Ixiv. 1253 and clxxxviii. 1257 ; sec also Abbe 
Berthaud, Gilbert de la Porrie (Poitiers, 1892) ; B. Haur^au, 
Ve la philosophie scolastique^ pp. 294-318 ; R. Schmid’s article 
“ Gilbert Porretanus " in Herzog- Hauck, Realencyk. /. protest. 
Theol. (vol. 6, 1899) ; Prantl, Geschickte d, Logik, ii. 215 ; Bach, 
Dogmengeschichte^ ii. 133; article Scholasticism. 

GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM, ST, founder of the Gilbertines, 
the only religious order of English origin, was born at Sempring- 
ham in Lincolnshire, c. 1083-1089. He was educated in France, 
and ordained in 1123, being presented by his father to the living 
of Sempringham. About 1135 established there a convent for 
nuns ; and to perform the heavy work and cultivate the fields 
he formed a number of labourers into a society of lay brothers 
attached to the convent. Similar establishments were founded 
elsewhere, and in 1147 Gilbert tried to get them incorporated in 
the Cistercian order. Failing in this, he proceeded to form 
communities of priests and clerics to perform the spiritual 
ministrations needed by the nuns. The women lived according 
to the Benedictine rule as interpreted by the Cistercians ; the 
men according to the rule of St Augustine, and were canons 
regular. The special constitutions of the order were largely 
taken from those of the Premonstratensian canons and of the 
Cistercians. Like Fontevrault (q.v.) it was a double order, the 
communities of men and women living side by side ; but, though 
the property all belonged to the nuns, the superior of the canons 
was the head of the whole establishment, and the general superior 
was a canon, called Master of Sempringham.” The general 
chapter was a mixed assembly composed of two canons and two 
nuns from each house ; the nuns had to travel to the chapter 
in closed c:arts. The office was celebrated together in the church, 
a high stone screen separating the two choirs of canons and nuns. 
The order received papal approbation in 1148. By Gilbert’s 
death (1189) there were nine double monasteries and four of 
canons only, containing about 700 canons and 1000 nuns in all. 
At the dissolution there were some 25 monasteries, whereof 4 
ranked among the greater monasteries (see list in F. A. Gasquet’s 
English Monastic Life). The order never spread beyond England . 
The habit of the Gilbertines was black, with a white cloak. 

See Bollandists* Acta Sanctorum (4th of Fcl).) ; William Dugdalc, 
Monasticon (1846); Helyot, Hist, des ordres religieux (1714), 
ii. c. 29. The best modern account is St Gilbert of Sem^ngham, 
and the Gilbertines ^ by Rose (yraham (1901). The art. in Dictionary 
of National Biography gives abundant information on St Gilbert, 
but is unsatisfactory on the order, as it might easily convey the 
impres.sion that the canons and nuns lived together, whereas they 
were most carefully st?parated ; and altogether undue prominence is 
given to a single scandal. Miss (Traham declares that the reputation 
of the order was good until the end. (E. C. B.) 

GILBERT FOLIOT (d. 1187), bishop of Hereford, and of 
London, is first mentioned as a monk of ("luny, whence he was 
called in it 36 to plead the cause of the empress Matilda against 
Stephen at the Roman court. Shortly afterwards he became 
prior of Cluny ; then prior of Abbeville, a house dependent upon 
Cluny. In 1139 he was elected abbot of Gloucester. The 
appointment was confirmed by Stephen, and from the ecclesi- 
astical point of view was unexceptionable. But the new abbot 
proved himself a valuable ally of the empress, and her ablest 
controversialist. Gilbert’s reputation grew rapidly. He was 
respected at Rome \ and he acted as the representative of the 
primate, Theobald, in the supcr\dsion of the Welsh church. In 
1148, on being nominated by the pope to the sec of Hereford, 
Gilbert with characteristic wariness sought confirmation both 
from Henry of Anjou and from Stephen. But he was an 
Angevin at heart, and after 1154 was treated by Henry II. with 
every mark of consideration. He was Becket’s rival for the 
primacy, and the only bishop who protested against the king’s 
choice. Becket, with rare forbearance, endeavoured to win his 
friendship by procuring for him the see of London (1163). But 
Gilbert evaded the customary profession of obedipce to the 
primate, and apparently aspired to make his see independent 
of Canterbury. On the questions raised by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon he sided with the king, whose confessor he had now 


become. He urged Becket to yield, and, when this advice was 
rejected, encouraged his fellow-bishops to repudiate the authority 
of the archbishop. 1 In the years of controversy which follow^ 
Becket’s flight the king depended much upon the bishop’s 
skill as a disputant and diplomatist. Gilbert was twice excom- 
municated by Becket, but both on these and on other occasions 
he showed great dexterity in detaching the pope from the cause 
of the exile. To him it was chiefly due that Henry avoided an 
open conflict with Rome of the kind which John afterwards 
provoked. Gilbert was one of the bishops whose excommunica- 
tion in 1170 provoked the king's knights to murder Becket; 
but he cannot be reproached with any share in the crime. His 
later years were uneventful, though he enjoyed great influence 
with the king and among his fellow-bishops. Scholarly, dignified, 
ascetic in his private life, devoted to the service of the Church, 
he was nevertheless more respected than loved. His nature was 
cold ; he made few friends ; and the taint of a calculating 
ambition runs through his whole career. He died in the spring 
of 1187. 

See Gilbert’s Letter s^ eel. J. A. Giles (Oxford, 1845) ; Materials 
for the History of Thomas Becket^ ed. J. C. Robertson (Rolls series, 
1875-1885); and Miss K. Xorgatu's Englaitd under the Angevin 
Kings (1887). (H. W. C. D.) 

GILBERT (Kingsmill) ISLANDS, an extensive archipelago 
belonging to Great Britain in the mid-western Pacific Ocean, 
lying N. and S. of the equator, and between 170° and 180® E. 
There are sixteen islands, all coral reefs or atolls, extending in 
crescent form over about five degrees of latitude. The principal 
is Taputenca or Drummond Island. The soil, mo.stly of coral 
sand, is productive of little else than the coco-nut palm, and the 
chief source of food supply is the sea. The population of these 
islands presents a remarkable phenomenon ; in spite of adverse 
conditions of environment and complete barbarism it is exceed- 
ingly dense, in strong contradistinction to that of many other 
more favoured islands. The land area of the group is only 166 m., 
yet the population is about 30,000. The Gilbert islanders are 
a dark and coarse type of the Polynesian race, and show signs 
of much cr(»ssing. They are tiill and stout, with an average height 
of 5 ft. 8 in., and are of a vigorous, energetic temperament. 
They are nearly always naked, but wear a conical hat of pandanus 
leaf. In war they have an armour of plaited coco-nut fibres. 
They are fierce fighters, their chief weapon being a sword armed 
with sharks’ teeth. Their canoes are w ell made of coco-nut wood 
boards sewn neatly together and fastened on frames. British 
and American missionary work has been prosecuted with some 
success. I'he large population led to the introduction of natives 
from these islands into Hawaii as labourers in 1878-1884, but 
they were not found satisfactory. The islands were discovered 
l)y John Byron in 1765 (one of them bearing his name) ; Captains 
Gilbert and Marshall visited them in 1 788 ; and they were 
annexed by Great Britain in 1892. 

GILBEY, SIR WALTER, ist Bart. (1831- ), English 

wine-merchant, was born at Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, 
in 1831. His father, the owner and frequently the driver of the 
daily coach between Bishop Stortford and London, died when 
he was eleven years old, and young Gilbey was shortly afterwards 
placed in the office of an estate agent at 'Tring, subsequently 
obtaining a clerkship in a firm of parliamentary agents in London. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean War, Walter Gilbey and his 
younger brother, Alfred, volunteered for civilian service at the 
front, and were employed at a convalescent hospital on the 
Dardanelles. Returning to London on the declaration of peace, 
Walter and Alfred Gilbey, on the advice of their eldest brother, 
Henry Gilbey, a wholesale wine-merchant, started in the retail 
wine and spirit trade. The heavy duty then levied by the 
British government on French, Portuguese and Spanish wines 
was prohibitive of a .sale among the English middle classes, and 
especially lower middle classes, whose usual alcoholic beverage 
was accordingly beer. Henry Gilbey was of opinion that these 
classes would gladly drink wine if they could get it at a moderate 
price, and by his advice Walter and Alfred determined to push 
the sales of colonial, and particularly of Cape, wines, on which 
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the duty was compcuratively light. Backed by coital obtained 
through Henry Gilbey^ they accordingly opened in 1857 a small 
retail business in a basement in Oxfc^ Street, Ijondon, The 
Cape wines proved popular, and within three years the brothers 
liad 20,000 customers on their books. The creation of the 
off-ricence system by Mr Gladstone, then chancellor of the 
exchequer, in i860, followed by the large reduction in the duty 
on French wines effected l>y the commercial treaty between 
England and France in 1861, revolutionized their trade and 
laid tlie foundation of their fortunes. Three provincial grocers, 
who liad liccn granted the new off-licence, applied to be appointed 
the GiUKiy.s’ agents in their respective districts, and many 
similar applications followed. These were granted, and before 
very long a leading local grocer was acting as the firm’s agents 
in every district in England. The grot:er who dealt in the 
Gilbeys’ wines and spirits was not allowed to sell those of any 
other firm, and the Gilbeys in rtvturn Ivandcd over to him all 
their existing customers in his district. This arrangement was 
of mutual advantage, and the Gilbey-s’ business increased so 
rapidly that in 1864 Henry Gilbey abandoned his own under- 
taking to join his brothers. In 1867 the three brothers secured 
the old Pantheon theatre and concert hall in Oxford Street for 
their headquarters. In 1875 the firm purchased a large claret- 
producing estate in M6d6c, on the banks of the Gironde, and 
beciime also the proprietors of two large whisky-distilleries in 
Scotland. In 1893 the business was converted, for family 
reasons, into a private limited liability company, of which Walter 
Gilbey, who in the same ycAr was created a baronet, was chair- 
man. Sir Walter Gilbey also became well known as a breeder 
of shire horses, and he did much to improve the breed of English 
horses (other than race-honses) generally, and wrote extensively 
on the subject. He. became president of the Shire Horse Society, 
of the Hackney Horse Society, and of the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society, and he was the founder and chairman of the 
London Cart Horse Parade Society. He was also a practical 
agriculturist, and president of the Koyal Agricultural Society. 

OILDAS, or Gildus ( c . 516-570), the earliest of British 
historians (sec Celt : Literature , “ Welsh ”), surnamed by some 
Sapiens, and by others Hadonicus, seems to have been born in 
the year 516. Regarding him little certain is known, beyond 
some isolated particulars that may be gathered from hints 
dropped in the course of his work. Two short treatises exist, 
purporting to be lives of Gildus, and ascribed respectively to the 
nth and tzth centuries ; but the writers of both are believed to 
have confounded two, if not more, persons that had borne the 
name. It is from an incidental remark of his own, namely, that 
the year of the siege of Mount Hadon — one of the battles fought 
between the Saxons and the Britons— was also the year of his 
own nativity, that the date of his birth lias been derived ; the 
place, however, is not mentioned. His assertion that he was 
moved to undertake his task mainly by “zeal lor God’s house and 
for His holy law,” and the very free use he has made of quotations 
from the liible, leave scarcely a doubt that he was an ecclesiastic 
of some order or other. In addition, we learn that he went 
abroad, probably to France, in his thirty -fourth year, where, 
after 10 years of hesitation and preparation, he composed, about 
560, the work bearing his name. His materials, he tells us, 
were collected from foreign rather than native sources, the 
latter of which had been put beyond his reach by circumstances. 
The Cambrian Annals give 570 as the year of his death. 

The writings of Gilc^ have come down to us under the title 
of Gildae SapienHs de excidio Britanniae liber querulus. Though 
at first written consecutively, the work is now usually divided 
into three portions,— a preface, the history proper, and an 
epistle, — the last, which is largely made up of passages and 
texts of Scripture brought together for the purpose of condemnir^ 
the vices of his countrymen and their rulers, being the least 
important, though by far the longest of the three. In the second 
he passes in brief review the history of Britain from its invasion 
by the Romans till his own times. Among other matters refer- 
ence is made to the introduction of Christianity in the reign of 
Tiberius ; the persecution under Diocletian ; the spread of the 


Arian heresy ; the election of Maximus as emperor by the legions 
in Britain, and his subsequent death at Aquileia ; the incursions 
of the Piets and Scots into the southern ]:^rt of the island ; the 
temporary assistance rendered to the harassed Britons by the 
Romans ; the final abandonment of the island by the lattiT ; 
the coming of the Saxons and their reception by Guortigern 
(Vortigem) ; and, finally, the conflicts between the Britons, led 
by a noble Roman, Ambrosius Aurelianus, and the new invaders. 
Unfortunately, on almost every point on which he touches, the 
statements of Gildas are vague and obscure. With one excep- 
tion already alluded to, no dates are given, and events are not 
always taken up in the order of their occurrence. TTiese faults 
are of less importance during the jieriod when Greek and Roman 
writers notice the affairs of Britain ; but they become more 
serious when, as is the case from nearly the beginning of the 5th 
century to the date of his death, Gildas’s brief narrative is our 
only authority for most of what passes current as the history of 
our island during those years. Thus it is on his sole, though in 
this instance perhaps trustworthy, testimony that the famous 
letter rests, said to have been sent to Rome in 446 by the despair- 
ing Britons, commencing : — “ To Agitius (Aetius), consul for 
the third time, the groans of the Britons.” 

Gildas's treati.se was first publislicd in 1525 by Polydore Vergil, 
but with many avowed alternations and omissions, lii 1568 John 
Josseline, secretary to Archbishop Parker, issued a new edition of it 
more in coniormity with manuscript authority ; and in 1691 a 
still mon* carefully revis£?d edition appeared at Oxford by Thomas 
Gale. It was frequently reprinted on the Continent during the 
i6th century, and once or twice since. The next English edition, 
described by l*ottha.Ht as editio pessima^ was that published by the 
English Historical Society in 1838, and edited by the Rev. J. Steven- 
son. The text of Gildas founded on Gale’s edition collated with 
two othc*r MSS., with elaborate introductions, is included in the 
Monumenta historica Britannica^ edited by Petrie and Sharpe 
(London, 1848). Another edition is in A. W. Haddan and W. 
Stubl>s, Councils and HccUs, Documents n^lating to Great Britain 
(Oxford, 1869) ; the latest edition is that by Theodor Mommsen in 
Monum, Germ, hist. amt. antiq. xiii. (Chronica min. iii.), 1894. 

GILDER, RICHARD WATSOH (1844-1909), American editor 
and poet, was bom in Bordentown, New Jersey, on the 8th of 
February 1844, a brother of William Henry Gilder (1858-1900), 
the Arctic explorer. He was educated at Bellevue Seminary, 
an institution conducted by his father, the Rev. William Henry 
(lilder (1812-1864), in Flushing, Long Island. After three years 
(1865-18^)8) on the Newark, New Jersey, Daily Advertiser, he 
founded, with Newton Crane, the Newark Morning Register, In 
1869 he became editor of Hours at Home, and in 1870 assistant 
editor of Scribner's Monthly (eleven years later re-named The 
Century Magazine), of which he became editor in 1881. He was 
one of the founders of the Free Art League, of the International 
Copyright League, and of the Authors’ Club ; was chairman of 
the New York Tenement House Commission in 1894 ; and was a 
prominent member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
of the Council of the National Civil Service Reform League, and 
of the executive committee of the Citizens’ Union of New York 
City. H is poems, which are ps.sentiall y lyrical , have been collected 
in various volumes, including Five Books of Song (1894), In 
Palestine and other Poems (1898), Poems and Inscriptions (1901), 
and In the Heights (1905). A complete edition of his poems was 
published in 1908. He also edited Sonnets from the Portuguese'^ 
and other Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning; ^^One Word 
More ” and other Poetns by Robert Browning (1905). He died in 
New York on the i8th of November 1909. His wife, Helena 
de Kay, a grand-daughter of Joseph Rodman Drake, assisted, 
with Saint Gaudens and others, in founding the Society of 
American Artists, now merged in the National Academy, 
and .the Art Students’ Ix^ague of New York. She translated 
Sensier’s biography of Millet, and painted, before her marriage 
in 1874, stupes in flowers and ideal headis, much admired for 
their feeling and delicate colouring. 

6ILDERSLBBVB, BASIL LANHBAU (1831- ), American 

classical scholar, was bom in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
23rd of October 1831, son of Benjamin Gildersleeve (1791-1875), 
a Presbyterian evangelist, and editor of the Charleston Christian 
Observer in 1826-1845, of the Richmond (Va.) Watchman and 
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Observer in XS45-1656; and nf The CentreX Presbyierian in XS56- 
x86o. The son graduated at Princeton in 1849^ studied under 
Franz in Beilin, under Friedrich Ritschl at Bonn and tinder 
Schneidewin at Gdttingen, where he received his doctor’s degree 
in 1853. From 1856 to 1876 he was professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia, holding the chair of Latin also in 1861- 
1866 ; and in 1876 he became professor of Greek in the newly 
founded Johns Hopkins University. In 1880 7 'he American 
Journal of Philology , a quarterly published by the Johns Hopkins 
University, was established under his editorial charge, and his 
strong personality was eKpressed in the department of the Journal 
head^ “ Brief R^rt ” or Lanx Satura,” and in the earliest 
years of its publication every petty detail was in his hands. 
His style in it, as elsewhere, is in striking contrast to that of the 
typical classical scholar, and accords with his conviction that the 
true aim of scholarship is “ that which is.” He published a 
Latin Grammar (1867 ; revised with the co-operation of Gonzalez 
B. Lodge, 1894 and 1899) and a T^tin Series for use in secondary 
schools (1875), both marked by lucidity of order and mastery of 
grammatical theory and methods. His edition of Persius (1875) 
is of great value. But his bent was rather toward Greek than 
I^tin. His special interest in Christian Greek was partly the 
cause of his editing in 1877 The Apologies of Justin Martyr, 
“which” (to use his own words) “1 used unblushingly as a 
repository for my syntactical formulae.” Gildersleeve’s studies 
under Franz had no doubt quickened his int(Test in Greek 
syntax, and his logic, untrammelled by previous categories, and 
his marvellous sympathy with the language were displayed in 
this most unlikely of places. His Syntax of Classic Greek (Part 1 ., 
1900, with C. W. E. Miller) collects these formulae. Gildersleeve 
edited in 1885 The Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar, with 
a brilliant and valuable introduction. His views on the function 
of grammar were summarized in a paper on The Spiritual Rights 
of Minute Research delivered at Bryn Mawr on the T6th of June 
1 895 . His collected contributions to literary periodicals appeared 
in 1890 under the title Essays and Studies Educational and 
Literary, 

GILDING, the art of spreading gold, either by mechanical 
or by chemical means, over the surface of a lK)dy for the purpose 
of ornament. The art of gilding was known to the ancients. 
According to Herodotus, the Egyptians were accustomed to gild 
wood and metals ; and gilding by means of gold plates is frecjuently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Pliny informs us that the first 
gilding seen at Rome was after the destriu^tion of Carthage, under 
the censorship of Lucius Mummius, when the Romans began to 
gild the ceilings of their temples and palaces, the Capitol being the 
first place on which this enrichment was bestowed. But he adds 
that luxury advanced on them so rapidly that in a little time you 
might see all, even private and poor persons, gild the walls, vaults, 
and other parts of their dwellings. Owing to the comparative 
thickness of the gold-leaf used in ancient gilding, the traces of it 
which yet remain are remarkal>ly brilliant and solid. Gilding 
has in all times occupied an important place in the ornamental 
arts of Oriental countries ; and the native pnx^esscs pursued in 
India at the present day may be taken as typical of the arts as 
practised from the earliest j)eriods. For the gilding of copper, 
employed in the decoration of temple domes and other large 
works, the following is an outline of the processes employed. 
The metal surface is thoroughly scraped, cleaned and polished, and 
next heated in a fire sufficiently to remove any traces of grease or 
other impurity which may remain from the operation of polishing. 
It is then dipped in an acid solution pre^jared from dried unripe 
apricots, and rubbed with pumice or brick powder. Next, the 
surface is rubbed over with mercury which forms a superficial 
amalgam with the copper, after which it is left some hours in dean 
water, again washed with the acid solution, and dried. It is 
now ready for receiving the gold, which is laid on in leaf, and, on 
adhering, assumes a grey appearance from combining with the 
meroiry , but on the application of heat the latter metal volatilizes, 
leaving the gold a dull greyish hue. The colour is brought up 
by means of rubbing with agate burnishers. The weight of 
mercury used irk this process is douMe that of the gold laid on. 


and the thickness of the gilding is regulated by the circumstances 
or necessities of the case. For the gilding of iron or steel, the 
surface is first scratclied over with chequered lines, then washed 
in a hot solution of green apria)ts, dried and lieated just short 
of red-heat. The gold-leaf is then laid on, and rubbed in with 
agate luirnishers, v^en it adheres by catching into the prq)ared 
scratched surface. 

Modem gilding is applied to numerous and diverse surfaces 
and by various distinct processes, so that the art is prosecuted 
in ‘many ways, and is part of widely different ornamental and 
useful arts. It forms an important and essential part of frame- 
making (see CAievjNG and Gii.djn<;); it is largely employed 
in connexion with cabinet-u'ork, decorative painting and house 
ornamentation; and it also bulks largely in bookbinding and 
ornamental leather work. Furtlicr, gilding is much employed 
for coating baser metals, as in button-making, in the gilt toy tr^e, 
in electro-gilt reproductions and in electro-plating ; and it is 
also a characteristic feature in the decoration of pottery, porcelain 
and glass. The various processes fall under one or other of two 
heads — ^meclianical gilding and gilding by chemical agency. 

Mechanical Gilding c^mbraccs all the 0])eriitions by which gold- 
leaf is pnpared (see (Joldbeatinc.), and the several processes 
by which it is mechanically attached to the surfaces it is intended 
to cover. It thus eml)raci‘s the burnish or water-gilding and the 
oil-gilding oi Uio carver and gilder, and the gilding operations of 
the hous<‘ decorator, the sign-painter, the bookbinder, Uie paper- 
stainer and several others. Polished iron, steel and other metals 
are gilt mechanically by a]>plying gold-leaf to the metallic surface 
at a temperature just under red-heat, pressing the leaf on with a 
burnisher and reheating, when additional leaf may be laid on. 
3'he process is complett‘d by cold burnishing. 

Chemical Gilding embraces those processes in vrhich the gold 
used is at some stage in a state of chemical combination. Of these 
the following are the principal ; — 

Cold Gilding. — In tliis i>rocc«« the gold is obtained in a state <»f 
extremely fine division, and applied l>y niechiuiical means. Cold 
gilding (m silver is performed by a solution of gold in aqua-regia, 
applied by dipping a linen rag into the solution, burning it, and 
rubbing the black and heavy ashes on the silver with the finger 
or a piece of leatlier or cork. Wet gilding is efiected by means of 
a dilute solution of cliloridv of gold with twice its quantity of ether. 
The li(|uids are agitated and allowed to rest, when the ether scparate.s 
and floats on the surface of the acid. The whole mixture is then 
poured into a fimnel with a small aperture, and allowed to rest 
lor soiiH^ time, when the acid is run oil and Uie ether separated. 
The ether will be foimd to luu e taken up all the gold from the acid, 
and may b(‘ used for gilding iron or st(‘el, for wliich purpose the 
metal is polished with the finest emery and spirits of wine. The 
ether is tlien apjdied with a small bru.sili, and as it evaporates it 
cle})osils tlie gold, which can jiow be heated and polished. For 
small delicate figures a pen or a fine brush may used for laying 
oil the ether solution. Fire gilding or Wash- gilding is a process by 
which an amalgam of gold is apjdied to metallic surfaces, the mercury 
lieing subsequently volatilized, leaving a film of gold or an amalgam 
conlamiiig from 13 to ib ”/o of mercury. In the preparation of the 
amalgam the gold mu.st first be reduced to thin plates or grains, 
which are heated red liot, and thrown into mercury prt*viously heated, 
till it begin.s to smoke, l^pon stirring the mercury with an iron 
rod, the gold totally disappeiirs. The pro})ortion of merciuT to 
gold is generally as six or eight to one. W’lieu the amalgam is 
cold it is squeezed through chamois leather for the purpose of 
sejMiratiiig the siipi?rfluoiis miTcury ; the gold, with aliout twice 
its weight of mercury, remains behind, forming a yidlowisli silvery 
mass of the consistence of butler. When tlic metal to be gilt is 
wrought or chased, it ought to be covered with mercury l>efore 
the cimalgam is apjilied, that this may be more easily spread ; but 
when tlu‘ surface of the metal is plain, the anudgam may be applied 
to it direct. When no such prqiaration is a])plied, the surface to Ih> 
giWod is simply bitten and cleaned with nitric acid. A deposit of 
mercury is obtmned on a metallic surface by means of ” quicksilver 
water," a solution of nitrate of mercury,- tlic nitric acid attacking 
the metal to wliich it is applied, and thus leaving a film of free 
metallic mercury. The amalgam being equally spread over the 
prepared surface of the metal, the mercury is then sutdimed by a 
heat just sufiiuient for that purpose ; for, if it is too great, part of 
the gold may be driven off, or it may run together and leave some 
of the surface of the metal bare. When the mercury has evaporated, 
which is known by the surface having entirely become of a dull 
yellow colour, the metal must undergo other operations, by wliidh the 
ime gold colour is given to it. First, the gilded surface is rubbed 
with a ficratdi brush of brass wire, until its surface be smootli ; then 
it is covered over with a composition called ** gilding wax," and 
again cxpo.scd to the fire until the wax is burnt off. This wax » 
composed of beeswax mixed with some of the following substaocet, 
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viz. red ochrr, verdtgritii, copper scales, alum, vitriol, borax. By 
this operation the colour of the gilding is heightened ; and the 
effect seems to be produced by a perfect dissipation of some mercury 
remaining after the former operation. The dissipation is well 
effeotod by this equable application of heat. The gilt surface is then 
covered over with nitre, alum or other salts, ground together, and 
mixed up into a paste with water or weak ammonia. The piece of 
metal thus covered is exix)sed to a certain degree of heat, and then 
quenched in water. By this tmdhod its colour is further improved 
and brought iiean?r to that of gold, probably by removing any 
particles oi coppt.T that may have been on the gilt surface. This 
process, when skillully carried out, produces gilding of great solidity 
and beauty ; but owing to the exjiOHure of tlie workmen to mercurial 
fumes, it is very unhealthy, and further there is much loss of mercury. 
Numerous contrivances have been introduced to obviate these serious 
evils, (hit brass buttons used for uniforms are gilt by this proceas, 
and th<!rc is an act ot parliament (1796) yet unrepealed which pre- 
scrilies 5 grains of gohl as the smallest quantity that may be u.s(‘d. 
for the gilding ot 12 dozen of buttons i in. in diameter. 

Gilding of Potterv and Porcelain . — The fpiantity of gold consumed 
for those purpost^s is very large. The gold used is dissolved in a(|ua> 
regia, and the acid is driven off by lieat, or tlie gold may be precipi- 
tated l)y means oi .sulphate of iron. In this pulverulent s^te the 
gold is mixed with ^^tli of its weight of oxide of bismuth, together 
with a small quantity of Inirax and gum water. The mixture is 
applied to the articles with a earners liatr pencil, and after passing 
through the lire the gold is of a dingy colour, but the lustre is brought 
out by burnishing with agate and liloodstone, and afterward.^ 
cleaning with vinegar or white-lead. 

GILDS, or Guilds. Medieval gilds were voluntary associations 
formed for the mutual aid and protection of their members. 
Among the gildsmen there was a strong spirit of fraternal co- 
operation or Christian brotherhood, with a mixture of worldly 
and religious ideals — the support of the lx)dy and the salvation of 
the soul. Early meanings of the root gild or geld were expiation, 
penalty, sacrifice or worship, feast or bantiuet, and contribution 
or payment ; it is difficult to determine which is the earliest 
meaning, and we are not certain whether the gildsmen were 
originally those who contributed to si common fund or those who 
worshipped or feasted together. Their fraternities or societies 
may be divided into three classes : religious or benevolent, 
merchant and craft gilds. I'he last two categories, which do not 
become prominent anywhere in Europe until the 12th century, 
had, like all gilds, a mligious tinge, but their aims were primarily 
worldly, and their functions were mainly of an economic character. 

I. Origin . — Various theories have been advanced concerning 
the origin of gilds. Some writers regard them as a continuation of 
the Roman collegia and sodalitateSf but there is little evidence to 
prove the unbroken continuity of existence of the Roman and 
Germanic fraternities. A more widely accepted theory derives 
gilds wholly or in part from the early Germanic or Scandinavian 
sacrificial banquets. Much influence is ascribed to this heathen 
element by Lujo Brentano, Karl Hegel, W. E. Wilda and other 
writers. This view does not seem to be tenable, for the old 
sacrificial carousals lack two of the essential elements of the gilds, 
namely corporative .solidarity or permanent association and the 
spirit of (Christian brotherhood. Dr Max Pappenheim lias 
ascribed the origin of Germanic gilds to the northern “ foster- 
brotherhood " or “ .sworn-brotherhood,'’ which was an artificial 
bond of union between two or more persons. After intermingling 
their blood in the earth and performing other peculiar ceremonies, 
tlv* two contracting parties with grasped hands swore to avenge 
aiu* injury done to either of them. The objections to this 
theory are fully stated by Hegel (Siddtc und Gilden, i. 250-253). 
The foster-brotherhood seems to have lieen unknown to the 
Franks and the Anglo-Saxons, the nations in which medieval 
gilds first appear; and hence Dr Pappenheim’s conclusions, 
if tenable at all, apply only to Denmark or Scandinavia. 

No theory on this subject can be satisfactory which wholly 
ignores the influence of the Christian church. Imbued with the 
idea of the brotherhood of man, the church naturally fostered 
the early growth of gilds and tried to make them displace the 
old heathen banquets. The work of the church was, however, 
directive rather than creative. Gilds were a natural manifesta- 
tion of the associative spirit which is inherent in mankind. The 
same needs produce in different ages associations which have 
striking resemblances, but those of each age have peculiarities j 


which indicate a spontaneous growth. It is not necessary to 
seek the germ of gilds in any antecedent age or institution. 
When the old kin-bond or maegth was beginning to weaken or 
dissolve, and the state did not yet afford adequate protection to 
its citizens, individuals naturally united for mutual help. 

Gilds are first mentioned in the Carolingian capitularies of 
779 and 789, and in the enactments made by the synod of Nantes 
early in the 9th centuiy, the text of which has been preserved 
in the ecclesiastical ordinances of Hincmar of Rheims (a.d. 852). 
The capitularies of 805 and 821 also contain vague references 
to sworn unions of some sort, and a capitulary of 884 prohibits 
villeins from forming associations vulgarly called gilds ” 
against those who have despoiled them. The Carolingians 
evidently regarded such “ conjurations ” as “ conspirations ” 
dangerous to the state. The gilds of Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden are first mentioned in the xith, 12th and 14th centuries 
respectively ; those of France and the Netherlands in the 
nth. 

Many writers believe that the earliest references to gilds come 
from England. The laws of Ine speak of gegildan who help each 
other pay the wergeld, but it is not entirely certain that they 
were members of gild fraternities in the later sense. These are 
more clearly referred to in England in the second half of the 
9th century, though we have little information concerning 
them before the 1 ith century'. To the first half of that century 
belong the statutes of the fraternities of Cambridge, Abbotsbury 
and Exeter. They are important because they form the oldest 
body of gild ordinances extant in Europe. The tlianes* gild at 
Cambridge afforded help in blood-feuds, and provided for the 
payment of the wergeld in case a member killed any one. The 
religious element was more prominent in Orcy's gild at Abbots- 
bury and in the fraternity at Exeter ; their ordinances exhibit 
much solicitude for the salvation of the brethren’s souls. The 
Exeter gild also gave assistance when property was destroyed 
by fire. Prayers for the dead, attendance at funerals of gildsmen, 
periodical bancpiets, the solemn entrance oath, fines for neglect 
of duty and for improper conduct, contributions to a common 
purse, mutual assistance in distress, periodical meetings in the 
gildhall, — in short, all the characteristic features of the later 
gilds already appear in the statutes of these Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities. Some continental writers, in dealing with the 
origin of municipal government throughout western Europe, 
have, however, ascribed too much importance to the Anglo-Saxon 
gilds, exaggerating their prevalence and contending that they 
form the germ of medieval municipal government. This view 
rests almost entirely on conjecture ; there is no good evidence 
to show that there was any organic connexion between gilds 
and municipal government in England before the coming of the 
Normans. It should also be noted that there is no trace of the 
existence of either craft or merchant gilds in England before 
the Norman Conquest. Commerce and industry' were not yet 
sufficiently developed to call for the creation of such associations. 

2. Religious Gilds after the Norman Conquest . — ^’Phough we 
have not much information concerning the religious gilds in 
the 12th century, they doubtless flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman kings, and we know that they^ were numerous, especially 
in the l)oroughs, from the 13th century onward. In 1388 
parliament ordered that every* sheriff in England should call 
upon the masters and wardens of all gilds and brotherhoods 
to send to the kipg’s council in Chancery, l^efore the 2nd of 
February 1389, full returns regarding their foundation, ordin- 
ances and property. Many of these returns were edited by 
J. Toulmin Smith (1816-1869), and they throw much light on the 
functions of the gilds. Their ordinances are similar to those of 
the above-mentioned Anglo-Saxon fraternities. Each member 
took an oath of admission, paid an entrance-fee, and made a 
small annual contribution to the common fund. The brethren 
were aided in old age, sickness and poverty, often also in cases 
of loss by robbery, shipwreck and conflagration ; for example, 
any member of the gild of St Catherine, Aldersgate, was to be 
assisted if he “ fall into poverty or be injured through age, or 
through fire or water, thieves or sickness.” Alms were often 
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given even to non*gildsmen ; lights were supported at certain 
altars ; feasts and processions were held periodically ; the 
funerals of brethren were attended ; and masses for the dead 
were provided from the common purse or from special contribu* 
tions made by the gildsmen. Some of the religious gilds 
supported schools^ or helped to maintain roads, bridges and 
town-walls, or even came, in course of time, to be closely con- 
nected with the government of the borough ; but, as a rule, 
they were simply private societies with a limited sphere of 
activity. They are important because they played a prominent 
role in the social life of England, especially as eleemosynar\' 
institutions, down to the time of their suppression in 1547. 
Religious gilds, closely resembling those of England, also 
flourished on the continent during the middle ages. 

3. The Gild Merchant , — ^The merchant and craft fraternities 
are particularly interesting to students of economic and municipal 
history. The gild merchant came into existence in England 
soon after the Norman Conquest, as a result of the increasing 
importance of trade, and it may have been transplanted from 
Normandy. Until clearer evidence of foreign influence is found, 
it may, however, be safer to regard it simply as a new application 
of the old gild principle, though this new application may liave 
been stimulated by continental example. The evidence seems 
to indicate the pre-existence of the gild merchant in Normandy, 
but it is not mentioned anywhere on the continent before the 
iith century. It spread rapidly in England, and from the 
reign of John onward we have evidence of its existence in many 
English boroughs. But in some prominent towns, notably 
London, Colchester, Norwich and the (!inque Ports, it seems 
never to have been adopted. In fact it played a more conspicuous 
role in the small boroughs than in the large ones. It was regarded 
by the townsmen as one of their most important privileges. 
Its chief function was to regulate the trade monopoly conveyed 
to the borough by the royal grant of gilda mercaioria. A grant 
of this sort imfilied that the gildsmen had the right to trade 
freely in the town, and to impose payments and restrictions 
upon others who desired to exercise that privilege. The ordin- 
ances of a gild merchant thus aim to protect the brethren from 
the commercial competition of strangers or non-gildsmen. 
More freedom of trade was allowed at all times in the selling of 
wares by wholesale, and also in retail dealings during the time 
of markets and fairs. The ordinances were enforced by an 
alderman with the assistance of two or more deputies, or by one 
or two masters, wardens or keepers. The Morwenspeches were 
periodical meetings at which the brethren feasted, revised their 
ordinances, admitted new members, elected oflicers and trans- 
acted other business. 

It has often been asserted that the gild merchant and the 
liorough were identical, and that the former was the basis of the 
whole municipal constitution. But recent research has dis- 
credited this theory both in England and on the continent. 
Much evidence has been produced to show that gild and borough, 
gildsmen and burgesses, were originally distinct conceptions, 
and that they continued to be discriminated in most towns 
throughout the middle ages. Admission to the gild was not 
restricted to burgesses ; nor did the brethren form an aristocratic 
body having control over the whole municipal polity. No good 
evidence has, moreover, been advanced to prove that this or 
any other kind of gild was the germ of the municipal constitution. 
On the other hand, the gild merchant was certainly an official 
organ or department of the borough administration, and it 
exerted considerable influence upon the economic and corporative 
growth of the English municipalities. 

Historians have expressed divergent views regarding the 
early relations of the craftsmen and their fraternities to the gild 
merchant. One of the main questions in dispute is whether 
artisans were excluded from the gild merchant. Many of them 
seem to have been admitted to membership. They were regarded 
as merchants, for they bought raw material and sold the manu- 
factured commodity ; no sharp line of demarcation was drawn 
between the two classes in the 12th and 13th centuries. Separate 
societies of craftsmen were formed in England soon after the 


gild merchant came* into existence ; but at first they were few 
in number. The gild merchant did not give birth to craft 
fraternities or have anything to do with their origin ; nor did 
it dele^te its authority to them. In fact, there seems to have 
been little or no organic connexion between the two classes of 
gilds. As 1 ms already been intimated, however, many artisans 
probably belonged both to their own craft fraternity and to the gild 
merchant, and the latter, owing to its great power in the town, 
may have exercised some sort of supervision over the craftsmen 
and their societies. When the king bestowed upon the tanners 
or weavers or any other body of artisans the right to have a 
gild, they secured the monopoly of working and trading in their 
branch of industry. Thus with ever)' creation of a craft fraternity 
the gild merchant was weakened and its sphere of activity was 
diminished, though the new bodies were subsidiary to the older 
and larger fraternity. The greater the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of a town, the more rapid was the multiplication of 
craft gilds, which was a natural result of the cver-increasing 
division of labour. The old gild merchant remained longest 
intact and powerful in the smaller boroughs, in which, owing 
to the predominance of agriculture, few or no craft gilds were 
formed. In some of the larger towns the crafts were prominent 
already in the 13th century, but they became much more pro- 
minent in tlie first half of the 14th century. Their increase in 
number and power was particularly rapid in the time of Edward 
III., whose reign marks an era of industrial progress. Many 
master craftsmen now became wealthy employers of labour, 
dealing extensively in the wares which they produced. The class 
of dealers or merchants, as distinguished from trading artisans, 
also greatly increased and established separate fraternities. 
When these various unions of dealers and of craftsmen embraced 
all the trades and branches of production in the town, little or 
no vitality remained in the old gild merchant ; it ceased to have 
an independent sphere of activity. I'he tendenc)' was for the 
single organization, with a general monopoly of trade, to be 
replaced by a number of separate organizations representing 
the various trades and handicrafts. In short, the function of 
guarding and supervising the trade monopoly split up into 
various fragments, the aggregate of the crafts sujierseding the 
old general gild merchant. This transference of the authority 
of the latter to a number of distinct bodies and the consequent 
disintegration of the old organization was a gradual spontaneous 
movement , — a process of slow displacement, or natural growth 
and decay, due to the play of economic forces, — which, generally 
speaking, may be assigned to the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
very period in which the craft gilds attained the zenith of their 
power. While in most towns the name and the old organization 
of the gild merchant thus disappeared and the institution was 
displaced by the aggregate of the crafts towards the close of the 
middle ages, in some places it survived long after the 15th 
century either as a religious fraternity, shorn of its old functions, 
or as a periodical feast, or as a vague term applied to the whole 
municipal corporation. 

On the continent of Europe the medieval gild merchant played 
a less important role than in England. In Germany, France 
and the Netherlands it occupies a less prominent place in the 
town cliarters and in the municipal polity, and often corresponds 
to the later fraternities of English dealers established either to 
carry on foreign commerce or to regulate a particular part of the 
local trade monopoly. 

4. Craft Gilds.--K craft gild usually comprised all the artisans 
in a single branch of industry in a particular town. Such a 
fraternity was commonly called a “ mistery ” or “ company 
ir* the 15th and i6th centuries, though the old term “ gild ** 
was not Vet obsolete. “ Gild was also a common designation 
in north Germany, while tlie corresponding term in south 
Germany was Zunfi, and in France metier. These societies are 
not clearly visible in England or on the continent before the early 
part of the 12th century. With the expansion of trade and 
industry the number of artisans increased, and they banded 
together for mutual protection. Some German writers have 
maintained that these craft organizations emanated from 
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manorial groups of workmen, but strong arguments have been 
advanced against the validity of this theory (notably by F. 
Kcutgen). It is unnecessary to elaborate any profound theory 
regarding the origin of the craft gilds. The union of men of the 
same occupation was a natural tendency of the age. In the 
T3th century the trade of England continued to expand and 
the number of craft gilds increased. In the 14th century they 
were fully developed and in a flourishing condition ; by that time 
each branch of industry in every large town had its gild. The 
development of these societies was even more rapid on the con- 
tinent than in England. 

Their organization and aims were in general the same through- 
out western Europe. Officers, commonly called wardens in 
England, were elected by the members, and their chief function 
was to siif)ervisc the quality of the wares produced, so as to 
secure good and honest workmanship. Therefore, ordinances 
were made regulating the hours of labour and the terms of 
admission to the gild, including apprenticeship. Other ordin- 
ances required members to make periodical payments to a 
common fund, and to participate in certain common religious 
observances, festivities and pageants. But the regulation of 
industry was always paramount to social and religious aims ; 
the chief object of the craft gild was to supervise the processes 
of manufacture and to control the monopoly of working and 
dealing in a particular branch of industry. 

We have already called attention to the gradual displacement 
of the gild merchant by the craft organizations. The relations 
of the former to the latter must now be considered more in 
detail. There was at no time a general struggle in England 
between the giUi merchant and the craft gilds, though in a few 
towns there seems to have been some friction between merchants 
and artisans. There is no exact parallel in England to the conflict 
between these twt) classes in Scotland in the ihth century, or to 
the great continental revolution of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
by which the crafts thriiw off th(? yoke of patrician government 
and secured more independence in the management of their own 
affairs and more participation in the civic administration. I’hc 
main causes of these conflicts on the continent were the monopoly 
of power by the patricians, acts of violence (X)mmitted by them, 
their bad manaf^ement of the finances and their partisan admini- 
stration of justice. In some towns the victory of the artis»ans 
in the 14th century was so complete that the whole civic con- 
stitution was remodelled with the craft fraternities as a basis. 
A widespread movement of this .sort would scarcely be found in 
England, where trade and industry were less developed than on 
the continent, and where the motives of a class conflict between 
merchants and craftsmen were less potent. Moreover, borough 
government in England seems to have been mainly democratic 
until the 14th or 15th century ; there was no oligarchy to be 
depressed or suppressed. Even if there had been motives for 
uprisings of artisans such as took place in Germany and the 
Netherlands, the English kings would probably have intervened. 
True, there, were popular uprisings in England, but they were 
usually conflicts be-tween the poor and the rich ; the crafts as 
such seldom took part in these tumults. While many continental 
municipalities were becoming more democratic in the 14th 
century, those of England were drifting towards oligarchy, 
towards government l:)y a close “ select body.” As a rule the 
craft gilds secured no dominant influence in the boroughs of 
England, but remained subordinate to the town government. 
Whatever power they did secure, whether as potent subsidiary 
organs of the municipal polity for the regulation of trade, or as 
the chief or sole medium for the acquisition of citizenship, or as 
integral parts of the common council, was, generally speaking, 
the logical sequence of a gradual economic development, and 
not the outgrowth of a revolutionary movement by which 
oppressed craftsmen endeavoured to throw off the yoke of an 
arrogant patrician gild merchant. 

Two new kinds of craft fraternities appear in the 14th century 
and become more prominent in the 15th, namely, the merchants’ 
and the journeymen’s companies. The misteries or companies 
of merchants traded in one or more kinds of wares. They were 


pre-eminently dealers, who sold what others produced. Hence 
they should not be confused with the old gild merchant, which 
originally comprised both merchants and artisans, and had the 
whole monopoly of the trade of the town. In most cases, the 
company of merchants was merely one of the craft organizations 
which superseded the gild merchwt 

In the 14th century the journeymen or yeomen began to set 
up fraternities in defence of their rights. The formation of these 
societies marks a cleft within the ranks of some particular class 
of artisans — a conflict between employers, or master artisans, 
and workmen. I'he journeymen combined to protect their 
special interests, notably as regards hours of work and rates of 
wages, and they fought with the masters over the labour question 
in all its as{)ects. The resulting struggle of organized bodies 
•of masters and journeymen was widespread throughout western 
Europe, but it was more prominent in Germany tluui in France or 
England. This conflict was indeed one of the main features of 
German industrial life in the 15th century. In England the 
fraternities of journeymen, after struggling a while for complete 
independence, seem to have fallen under the supervision and 
control of the masters’ gilds ; in other words, they became 
subsidiary or affiliated organs of the older craft fraternities. 

An interesting phenomenon in connexion with the organiza- 
tion of crafts is their tendency to amalgamate, which is occasion- 
ally vi.sible in England in the 15th century, and more frequently 
in the 16th and 17th. A similar tendency is visible in the 
Netherlands and in some other parts of the continent already 
in the 14th century. Several fraternities — old gilds or new 
companies, with their respective cognate or heterogeneous 
branches of industry and trade — were fused into one body. In 
some towns all the crafts were thus consolidated into a single 
fraternity ; in this case a body was reproduced which regulated 
the whole trade monopoly of the borough, and hence bore some 
resemblance to the old gild merchant. 

In dealing briefly with the modem history of craft gilds, we may 
confine our attention to England. In the Tudor period the 
policy of the crown was to bring them under public or national 
control. Lfiws were passed, for example in 1503, requiring that 
new ordinances of “ fellowships of crafts or misteries ” should be 
approved by the myal justices or by other crown officers ; and 
the authority of the companies to fix the price of wares was thus 
restricted. 'Fhc statute of 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, also curtailed their 
jurisdiction over journeymen and apprentices (see Apprentice- 
ship). 

The craft fraternities were not suppressed by the statute of 
1547 (t Edward VI.). They were indeed expressly exempted 
from its general operation. Such portions of their revenues as 
were devoted to definite religious observances were, however, 
appropriated by the crown. The revenues confiscated were those 
used for “ the finding, maintaining or siistentation of any priest 
or of any anniversary, or obit, lamp, light or other such thi^.” 
This has been aptly called “ the disendowment of the religion 
of the misteries.” Edward VI. ’s statute marks no break of 
continuity in the life of the craft organizations. Even before the 
Reformation, however, signs of decay had already begun to 
appear, and these multiplied in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
old gild system was breaking down under the action of new 
economic forces. Its dissolution was due especially to the 
introduction of new industries, organized on a more modem 
basis, and to the extension of the domestic system of manufacture. 
Thus the companies gradually lost control over the regulation of 
industry, though they still retained their old monopoly in the 
17th cenlur>', and in many cases even in the i8th. In fact, many 
craft fraternities, still survived in the second half of the i8tli 
century, but their usefulness had disappeared. The medieval 
form of association was incompatible with the new ideas of in- 
dividual liberty and free competition, with the greater separation 
of capital and industry, employers and workmen, and with 
introduction of the factory system. Intent only on promoting 
their own interests and disregarding the welfare of the community, 
the old companies had become an unmitigated evil. Attempts 
have been made to find in them the progenitors of the trades 
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unions, but there seems to be no immediate connexion between 
the latter and the craft gilds. The privileges of the old frater- 
nities were not formally abolished until 1S35 ; and the sub- 
stantial remains or spectral forms of some are still visible in other 
towns besides London. 
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GILEAD {U. hs^d or “ rugged,"’ a name sometimes used, 
both in earlier and in later writers, to denote the whole of the 
territory occupied by the Israelites eastward of Jordan, extending 
from the Arnon to the southern base of Hermon (Deut. xxxiv. 1 ; 
Judg. XX. 1 ; Jos. Ant. xii. 8. 3, 4). More precisely, however, 
it was the usual name of that picturesque hill country which is 
bounded on the N. by the Hieromax (Yarmuk), on the W. by 
the Jordan, on the S. by the Arnon, and on the E. by a line which 
may be said to follow the meridian of Amman (Philadelphia or 
Rabbath-Ammon). It thus lies wholly within 31*' 25' and 32® 
42' N. lat. and 35® 34' and 36® E. long., and is cut in two by the 
Jabbok. Excluding the narrow strip of low-lying plain along 
the Jordan, it has an average elevation of 2500 ft. above the 
Mediterranean ; but, as seen from thc^ west, the relative height 
is very much increased by the depression of the Jordan valley. 
The range from tlie same point of view presents a singularly uni- 
form outline, having the appearance of an unbroken wall ; in 
reality, however, it is traversed by a number of deep ravines 
(wadis), of which the most important are the Yabis, tlie Ajlun, 
the Rajib, the Zerka (Jabbok), the Hesban, and the ^rka Ma'm. 
The great mass of the Gilead range is formed of Jura limestone, 
the base sIujxjs being sandstone partly covered by white marls. 
The eastern slopes arc comparatively bare of trees ; but the 
western are well supplied with oak, terebinth and pine. The 
pastures are everywhere luxuriant, and the wooded heights and 
winding glens, in which the tangled shrubbeiy' is here and there 
broken up by open glades and fiat meadows of green turf, exhibit 
a beauty of vegetation such as is hardly to be seen in any other 
district of Palestine. 

The first biblical mention of “ Mount GQcad ” occurs in 
connexion with the reconcilement of Jacob and Laban (Genesis 
xxxi.). ’fhe composite nature of the story makes an identifica- 
tion of the exact site difficult, but one of the narrators (£) seems 
to have in mind the ridge of what is now known as Jebel Ajlun, 
probably not far from Mahneh (Mahanaim), near the head of the 
wadi Vabis. Some investigators incline to Suf, or to the Jebel 
Kafkafa. At the period of the Israelite conquest the portion of 
Gilead northward of the Jabbok (Zerka)belon^d to the dominions 
of Og, king of Bashan, while the southern half was ruled by Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, having been at an earlier date wrested from 
Moab (Numb. xxi. 24 ; Deut. iii. 12-16). These two sections 
were allotted respectively to Manasseh and to Reuben and Gad, 
both districts being peculiarly suited to the pastoral and nomadic 
character of these tribes. A somewhat wild Bedouin disposition, 
fostered by their surroundings, was retained by the Israelite in- 


habitants of Gilead to a late period of their history, and seems 
to be to some extent discernible in what we read alike of Jephthah, 
of David's Gadites, and of the prophet Elijah. As the eastern 
frontier of Palestine, Gilead bore the first brunt of Syrian and 
Assyrian attacks. 

After the dose of the Old Testament history the word Gilead 
seldom occurs. It seems to have soon passed out of use as a 
precise geographical designation ; for though occasionally 
mentioned by ApocryjAal writers, by Josephus, and by Eusebius, 
the allusions arc all vague, and show that those who made them 
had no definite knowledge of Gilead proper. In Josephus and 
the New Testament the name Peraea or prepay tov *Iop8avot» is 
most frequently used ; and the country is sometimes spoken 
of by Josephus as divided into small provinces called after the 
capitals in which Greek colonists had established themseU es 
during the reign of the Scleucidae. At present Gilead south of 
the Jabbok alone is known by the name of Jebel Jilad (Mount 
Gilead), the northern portion between the Jab^k and the 
Yarmuk being called Jebel Ajlun. Jebel Jilad includes Jebel 
Osha, and has for its capital the town of Es-Salt. The 
cities of Gilead expressly mentioned in the Old Testament are 
Ramoth, Jabesh and Jazer. The first of these has been variously 
identified with Es-Salt, with Reimun, with Jerash or Gerasa, 
with er-Remtha, and with Salhad. Opinions are also divided 
on the question of its identity with Mizpeh-Gilead (sec Encyc. 
Biblica, art. “ Ramoth-Gilead ”). Jabesh is perhaps to be 
found at Meriamin, less probably at ed-Dcir ; Jazer, at Yajuz 
near Jogbehah, rather than at Sar. Thecity name Gilead (Judg. 
X. 17, xii. 7 ; Hos. vi. 8, xii. ii) has hardly been satisfactorily 
explained ; perhaps the text has suffered. 

The “ balm ** (Heb. fori) for which Gilead was so noted 
(Gen.xlvii. it ; Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 17), is probably 
to be identified with mastic (Gen. xxxvii. 25, R.V. marg.) i.e. 
the resin yielded by the Hstachia Lentiscus. The modern 
** balm of Gilead or “ Mecca balsam,” an aromatic gum 
produced by the Balsamodendron opobalsamum^ is more likely 
the Hebrew war, which the English Bible wrongly renders 
“ myrrh.” 

See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. xxiv. foil. (R. A. S. M.) 

GILES (Gil, Gili.es), ST, the name given to an abbot whose 
festival is celebrated on the ist of September. According to 
the legend, he was an Athenian (Atyt8«K, Aegidius) of royal 
descent. After the death of his parents he distributed his 
possessions among the poor, took ship, and landed at Marseilles. 
Thence he went to Arles, where he remained for two years with 
St Caesarius. He then retired into a neighbouring desert, 
where he lived upon herbs and upon the milk of a hind whicii 
came to him at stated hours. He was discovered there one day 
by Flavius, the king of the Goths, who built a monastery on the 
place, of which he was the first abbot. Scholars are very much 
divided as to thi; date of his life, some holding that he lived in 
the 6th century, others in the 7th or 8th. It may be regarded 
as certain that St Giles was buried in the liermitage which he 
had founded in a spot which was afterwards the town of St- 
Gilles (diocese of Nimes, department of Gard). His reputation 
for sanctity attracted many pilgrims. Important gifts were 
made to the church which contained his body, and a monastery 
grew up hard by. It is probable that the Visigoth ic princes who 
were in possession of the country protected and enriched this 
monastery, and that it was destroyed by the Saracens at the 
time of their invasion in 721. But there are no authentic data 
before the 9th century concerning his history. In 808 Charle- 
magne took the abbey of St-Gilles under his protection, and 
it is mentioned among the monasteries from which only prayers 
for the prince and the state were due. In the 12th century the 
pilgrimages to St-Gilles are cited as among the most celebrated 
of the time. The cult of the saint, who came to be regarded as 
the special patron of lepers, beggars and cripples, spread very 
extensively over Europe, especially in England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium and Germany. The church of St Giles, 
Crippfegate, London, was built about 1090, while the hospital for 
lep^s at St Giles-in-the-Fields (near New Oxford Street) was 
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founded by Queen Matilda in 1117. In England alone there 
are about 150 churches dedicated to this saint. In Edinburgh 
the church of St Giles could boast the possession of an arm-bone 
of its patron. Representations of St Giles are very frequently 
met with in early French and German art, but are much less 
common in Italy and Spain. 

See Acta Sanctorum (September), i. 284-200 ; Devic and Vaissetc, 
Histoife ginhale de Languedoc, pp. 514*522 (Toulouse, 1876); 
K. Rembry, Saint Gilles, sa vie, ses reliques, son culte en Belgique et 
dans le nord de la France (Bruges, 1881) ; F. Arnold-Forster, Studies 
in Church Dedications, or England's Patron Saints, ii. 46*51, iii. 15, 
3^3^365 (1890); A. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, 768-770 
*(i8q6) A. Bell, Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and Kings, 
Medieval Monks, and other later Saints, pp. 61, 70, 74 ' 7 d> ^4$ ^97 
(njo4). (H. De.) 

0ILF1LLAN» GEORGE (t8i3~i 878), Scottish author, was 
horn on the 30th of January 1813, at Comric, Perthshire, where 
his father, the Rev. Samuel Gilfillan, the author of some theo- 
logical works, was for many years minister of a Secession con- 
gregation. After an education at Glasgow University, in March 
1836 he was ordained pastor of a Secession congregation in 
Dundee. He published a volume of his discourses in 1839, 
and shortly afterwards another s(;rmon on “ Hades,” which 
brought him under the scrutiny of his co-presbyters, and was 
ultimately withdrawn from circulation. Gilfillan next contri- 
buted a series of sketches of celebrated contemporary authors 
to the Dumfries Herald^ then edited by Thomas Aird ; and these, 
with .several new ones, formed his first Gallery of Literary Portraits^ 
which appeared in 1846, and had a wide circulation. It was 
quickly followed by a Second and a Third Gallery. In 1851 his 
most successful work, the Bards of the Bible, appeared. His 
aim was that it should be a poem on the Bible ” ; and it was 
far more rhapsodical than critical. His Martyrs and Heroes of 
the Scottish Covenant appeared in 1832, and in 1856 he produced 
a partly autobiographical, partly fabulous, History of a Man. 
For thirty years he was engaged upon a long poem, on Night, 
which was published in 1867, but its theme was too vast, vague 
iuid unmanageable, and the result was a failure. He dso 
edited an edition of the British Poets. As a lecturer and as a 
preacher he drew large crowds, but his literary reputation has 
not proved permanent. He died on the 13th of August 1878. 
He had just finished a new life of Burns designed to accompany 
a new edition of the works of that poet. 

GILGAL (Heb. for “circle” of .sacred stones), the name of 
several plac(;s in Palestine, mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The name is not found cast of the Jordan. 

1. The first and most important was situated “ in the east 
border of Jericho” (Jo.sh. iv. 19), on the border between 
Judah and Benjamin (Jo.sh. xv. 7). Josephus {Ant. v. i. 4) 
places it 50 stadia from Jordan and jo from Jericho (the 
New Testament site). Jerome {Onomasticon, s.v. “Galgal”) 
places Gilgal 2 Roman miles from Jericho, and speaks of it 
as a deserted place held in wonderful veneration (“ miro cultu ”) 
by the natives. This site, which in the middle ages appears to 
have been lost —Gilgal being shown farther north — was in 
1865 recovered by a German traveller (Hermann Zschokke), 
and fixed by the English survey party, though not beyond 
dispute. It is about 2 m. east of the site of Byzantine 
Jericho, and 1 m. from modern er-RUia. A fine tamarisk, 
traces of a church (which is mentioned in the 8th century), and 
a large reservoir, now filled up with mud, remain. The place is 
called Jiljulieh,.and its position north of the valley of Achor 
(Wadi Kelt) and east of Jericho agrees well with the biblical 
indications abo\'e mentioned. A tradition connected with the 
fall of Jericho is attached to the site (see C. R. Conder, Tent 
Work, 203 ff.). This sanctuary and camp of Israel held a high 
phu'c in the national regard, and is often mentioned in Judges 
and Samuel. But whether this is the Gilgal spoken of by Amos 
and Hosea in connexion with Bethel is by no means certain 
[see (3) below]. 

2. Gilgal, mentioned in Josh. xii. 23 in connexion wdth Dor, 
appears to have been situated in the maritime plain. Jerome 
(Onofnaslicon, s.v. “ Gelgel ”) speaks of a town of the name 


6 Roman miles north of Antipatris (Ras el *Ain). This is 
apparently the modem Kalkilia, but about 4 m. north of Anti- 
patris is a large village called Jiljulieh, which is more probably 
the biblical town. 

3. The third Gilgal (2 Kings iv. 38) was in the mountains 
(compare 1 Sam. vii. 16, 2 Kings ii. 1-3) near Bethel. Jerome 
mentions this place also {Onomasticon, s.v. “ Galgala ”). It 
appears to be the present village of Jiljilia, about 7 English 
miles north of Beitin (Bethel). It may have absorbed the old 
shrine of Shiloh and been the sanctuary famous in the days of 
Amos and Hosea. 

4. Deut. xi. 30 seems to imply a Gilgal near Gerizim, and there 
is still a place called Juleijil on the plain of Makhna, 2J m. S.E. 
of Shechem. This may have been Amos’s Gilgal and was 
almost certainly that of i Macc. ix. 2. 

5. The Gilgal described in Josh. xv. 7 is the same as the 
Beth-Gilgal of Neh. xii. 29 ; its site is not known. (R. A. S. M.) 

GILGAMESH, EPIC OF, the title given to one of the most 
important literary’ products of Babylonia, from the name of the 
chief personage in the series of tales of which it is composed. 

Though the Gilgamesh Epic is known to us chiefly from the 
fragments found in the royal collection of tablets made by 
Assur-bani-pal, the king of Assyria (668-^626 b.c.) for his palace 
at Nineveh, internal evidence points to the high antiquity of at 
least some portions of it, and the discovery of a fragment of the 
epic in the older form of the Babylonian script, which can be 
dated as 2000 n.c., confirms this view. Equally certain is a 
second obser\’ation of a general character that the epic originating 
as the greater portion of the literature in Assur-bani-pals collec- 
tion in Babylonia is a composite product, that is to say, it consists 
of a number of independent .stories or myths originating at 
different times, and united to form a continuous narrative with 
Gilgamesh as the central figure. This view' naturally raises the 
question whether the independent stories were all told of 
Gilgamesh or, as almost always happens in the case of ancient 
tales, were transferred to Gilgamesh as a favourite popular 
hero. Internal evidence again comes to our aid to lend its 
weight to the latter theory. 

While the existence of such a personage as Gilgamesh ma)’ 
be admitted, he belongs to an age that could only have pre.served 
a dim recollection of his achievements and adventures through 
oral traditions. The name ’ is not Babylonian, and what 
evidence as to his origin there is points to his having come from 
Ekun, to the east of Babylonia. He may have belonged to the 
people known as the Kassites who at the beginning of the 18th 
century n.c. entered Babylonia from Elam, and obtained control 
of the Euphrates valley. Why and how he came to be a popular 
hero in Babylonia cannot with our present material be deter- 
mined, but the epic indicates that he came as a conqueror and 
established himself at Erech. In so far we have embodied in 
the first part of the epic dim recollections of actual events, but 
we soon leave the solid ground of fact and find ourselves soaring 
to the heights of genuine myth. Gilgamesh becomes a god, and 
in certain portions of the epic clearly plays the part of the sun- 
god of the spring-time, taking the place apparently of Tammuz 
or Adonis, the youthful sun-god, though the story shows traits 
that differentiate it from the ordinary Tammuz myths. A 
separate stratum in the Gilgamesh epic is formed by the stor>’ of 
Eabani — introduced as the friend of Gilgamesh, who joins him 
in his adventures. There can be no doubt that Eabani, who 
symbolizes primeval num, was a figure originally entirely inde- 
pendent of Gilgamesh, but his story was incorporated into the 
epic by that natural process to be observed in the national epics 
of other peoples^ which tends to connect the favourite hero with 
all kinds of tales that for one reason or the other become em- 
bedded in the popular mind. Another stratum is represented 
by the stor>’ of a favourite of the gods known as Ut-Napishtim, 
who is sa\’ed from a destructive storm and flood that destroys 

^ The name of the hero, written always ideographically, was for a 
long time |>rovisionally read Izduhar ; but a tablet discovered by 
T. G. Pinches gave the equivalent Gilgamesh (sec Jastrow, Religion of 
Bahylonia and Assyria, p. 468). 
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his fellow-citizens of Shurippak. Gilgamesh is artificially 
brought into contact with Ut-Napishtim^ to whom he pays a 
visit for the purpose of learning the secret of immortal life and 
perpetual youth which he enjoys. During the visit Ut-Napishtim 
tells Gilgamesh the story of the flood and of his miraculous 
escape. Nature myths have l>een entwined with other episodes 
in the epic and finally the theologians took up the combined 
stories and made them the medium for illustrating the truth 
and force of certain doctrines of the Babylonian religion. In 
its final form^ the outcome of an extended and complicated 
literary process, the Gilgamesh Epic covered twelve tablets, 
each tablet devoted to one adventure in which the hero plays 
a direct or indirect part, and the whole covering according to the 
most plausible estimate about 3000 lines. Of all twelve tablets 
portions have been found among the remains of Assur-bani-pafs 
library, but some of the tablets are so incomplete as to leave 
even their general contents in some doubt. TTie fragments do 
not all belong to one copy. Of some tablets portions of two, 
and of some tablets portions of as many as four, copies have 
turned up, pointing therefore to the great popularity of the 
production. The best preserved are Tablets VI. and XI., and 
of the total about 1500 lines are now known, wholly or in part, 
while of those partially preserved quite a number can l)e restored. 
A brief summary of the contents of the twelve may be indicated 
as follows : 

In the I St tablet, after a general survey of the advcnture.s of 
Gilgamesh, his rule at Erech is described, where he enlists the 
services of all the young able-bodied men in the building of the 
great wall of the city. The people sigh under the burden im- 
posed, and call upon the goddess Aruru to create a being who 
might act as a rival to Gilgamesh, curb his strength, and dispute 
his tyrannous control. The goddess consents, and creates 
Eabani, who is described as a wild man, living with the gazelles 
and the beasts of the field. Eabani, whose name, signifying 
“ Ea creates,” points to the tradition which made Ea {q»v,) the 
creator of humanity, symbolizes primeval man. Through a 
a hunter, Eabani and Gilgamesh are brought together, but 
instead of becoming rivals, they are joined in friendship. Eabani 
is induced by the snares of a maiden to abandon his life with the 
animals and to proceed to Erech, where Gilgamesh, who has 
been told in several dreams of the coming of Eabani, awaits him. 
Together they proceed upon several adventures, which are 
related in the following four tablets. At first, indeed, Eabani 
curses the fate which led him away from his former life, and 
Gilgamesh is represented as bewailing Eabani’s dissatisfaction. 
The sun-god Shamash calls upon Eabani to remain with Gilga- 
mesh, who pays him all honours in his palace at Erech. With 
the decision of the two friends to proceed to the forest of cedars 
in which the goddess Trnina — a form of Ishtar — dwells, and 
which is guarded by Khumbaba, the 2nd tablet ends. In the 
3rd tablet, very imperfectly preserved, Gilgamesh appeals 
through a Shamash priestess Rimat-Belit to the sun-god Shamash 
for his aid in the proposed undertaking. The 4th tablet contains 
a description of the formidable Khumbaba, the guardian of 
the cedar forest. In the 5th tablet Gilgamesh and Eabani reach 
the forest. Encouraged by dreams, they proceed against 
Khumbaba, and despatch him near a specially high cedar over 
which he held guard. This adventure against Khumbaba belongs 
to the Eabani stratum of the epic, into which Gilgamesh is 
artificially introduced. The basis of the 6th tablet is the familiar 
nature-myth of the change of seasons, in which Gilgamesh 
plays the part of the youthful solar god of the springtime, who 
is wooed by the goddess of fertility, Ishtar. Gilgamesh, recalling 
to the goddess the sad fate of those who fall a victim to her 
charms, rejects the offer. In the course of his recital snatches 
of other myths are referred to, including the famous Tammuz- 
Adonis tale, in which Tammuz, the youthful bridegroom, is 
slain by his consort Ishtar. The goddess, enraged at the insult, 
asks her father Anu to avenge her. A divine bull is sent to wage 
a contest against Gilgamesh, who is assisted by his friend Eabarfi. 
This scene of the fight with the bull is often depicted' on seal 
cylinders. The two friends by their united force succeed in 
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killing the bull, and then after performing certain votive and 
purification rites return to Erech, where they are hailed with joy. 
In this adventure it is clearly Eabani who is artificially intro- 
duced in order to maintain the association with Gilgamesh. 
The 7th tablet continues the Eabani stratum. The hero is 
smitten with sore disease, but the fragmentary condition of 
this and the succeeding tablet is such as to envelop in doubt the 
accompanying circumstances, including the cause and nature 
of his disease. The 8th tablet records the death of Eabani. 
The 9th and 10th tablets, exclusively devoted to Gilgamesh, 
describe his wanderings in quest of Ut-Napishtim, from whom 
he hopes to learn how he may escape the fate that has overtaken 
his friend Eabani. He goes through mountain passes and 
enc!Ounters lions. At the entrance to the mountain Mashu, 
scorpion-men stand guard, from one of whom he receives advice 
as to how to pass through the Mashu district. He succeeds in 
doing so, and finds himself in a wonderful park, which lies along 
the sea coast. In the 10th tablet the goddess Sabitu, who, as 
guardian of the .sea, first bolts her gate against Gilgamesh, aher 
learning of his quest, helps him to pass in a ship across the sea 
to the “w^aters of death.” The ferry-man of Ut-Napishtim 
brings him safely through these waters, despite the difficulties 
and dangers of the voyage, and at last the hero finds himself 
face to face with Ut-Napishtim. In the iith tablet, Ut-Napish- 
tim tells the famous storj' of the Babylonian flood, which is 
so patently attached to Gilgamesh in a most artificial manner. 
Ut-Napishtim and his wife are anxious to help Gilgamesh to new 
life. He is sent to a place where he washes himself clean from 
impurity. He is told of a weed which restores youth to the one 
grown old. Scarcely has he obtained the weed when it is snatched 
away from him, and the tablet closes somewhat obscurely with 
the prediction of the destruction of Erech. In the 12th tablet 
(lilgamesh succeeds in obtaining a view of Eabani’s shade, and 
learns through him of the sad fate endured by the dead. With 
this description, in which care of the dead is inculcated as the 
only means of making their existence in Aralu, where the dead 
are gathered, bearable, the epic, so far as we have it, closes. 

The reason w'hy the flood episode and the interview with the 
dead Eabani are introduced is quite clear. Both are intended 
as illustrations of doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonia ; 
the former to explain that only the favourites of the gods can 
hope under exceptional circumstances to enjoy life everlasting ; 
the latter to emphasize the impossibility for ordinary mortals 
to escape from the inactive shadowy existence led by the dead, 
and to inculcate the duty of proper care for the dead. That the 
astro-theological system is also introduced into the epic is clear 
from the division into twelve tablets, which correspond to the 
yearly course of the sun, while throughout there are indications 
that all the adventures of Gilgamesh and Eabani, including 
those which have an historical background, have been submitted 
to the influence of this system and projected on to the heavens. 
This interpretation of the popular tales, according to which the 
career of the hero can be followed in its entirety and in detail 
in the movements in the heavens, in time, with the growing 
predominance of the astral-mythological system, overshadowed 
the other factors involved, and it is in this form, as an astral 
myth, that it passes through the ancient world and leaves its 
traces in the folk-tales and myths of Hebrews, Phoenicians, 
Syrians, Greeks and Romans throughout Asia Minor and even 
in India. 

Bihi.iooraphy. — The complete edition of the Gilgamesh Epic by 
Paul Haupt under the title Das babylonische Nimtodepos (Leipzig, 
1884-1891), with the 1 2th tablet in the Beitrdge zur Assytiohgie, 
.. 48-79 ; German translation by Peter Jensen in vol. vi. of 
Schrader's Keilinschriftlicke Bihliothek (Berlin, 1900), pp. 116-273. 
See also the same author's comprehensive work, Das Gilgamesch- 
Hpos in. der Weltliteratur (vol. i. 1906, vol. ii. to follow). .A.n 
English translation of the chief portions in Ja.strow, Religion oj 
Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), ch. xxiii. (M. Ja.) 

GILGIT, an outlying province in the extreme north-west of 
India, over which Kashmir has reas.serted her sovereignty. 
Only a part of the basin of the river Gilgit is included within 
its political boundaries. There is an intervening width of 
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mountainous country ^represented chiefly by glaciers and ice-iields, 
and intersected by narrow sterile valleys^ measuring some loo to 
150 m. in width; to the north and north-east; which separates 
the province of Gilgit from the Chinese frontier beyond the 
Muztagh and Karakoram. This part of the Kashmir borderland 
includes Kanjut (or Hunza) and Ladakh. To the north-west^ 
beyond the sources of the Yasin and Ghazar in the Shandur 
range (the two most westerly tributaries of the Gilgit river) 
is the deep valley of the Yarkhun or Chitral. Since the formation 
of the North-West Frontier Province in 190T; the political charge 
of Chitral, Dir and Swat, which was formerly included within 
the (jilgit agency, has been transferred to the chief commissioner 
of the new province, with his capital at Peshawar. Gilgit proper 
now forms a wazarat of the Kashmir state, administered by a 
wazir, Gilgit is alsf) tlie headquarters of a British political 
agent, who exercises some supervision over the wazir ^ and is 
directly re.sponsiblc to th(5 government of India for the adminis- 
tration of the outlying districts or petty states of Hunza, Nagar, 
Ashkuman, Yasin and Ghizar, the little republic of Chflas, &c. 
These states acknowledge the suzerainty of Kashmir, paying an 
annual tribute in gold or grain, but they form no part of its 
territory. 

Within the wider limits of the former Gilgit agency are many 
mixed raa^s, speaking different languages, which have all been 
usually classed together under the name Hard. The Dard, 
however, is unknown beyond the limits of the Kohistan district 
of the Indus vallciy to the semth of the Hindu Koh, the rest of 
the inhabitants of the Indus valley belonging to Shin repuVdics, 
or (!hilas. The great mass of the (!hitral population are Kho 
(speaking Khnwar), and they may be acceded as representing 
the at)original population of the ("hitral valley. (See Hindu 
Kush.) Between Chitral and the Indus the “1 lards of 
iJardistan are chiefly Yeshkuns and Shins, and it would appear 
from the proportions in whi(!h these people occupy the country 
that they must have primarily moved up from the valley of the 
Indus in successive waves of conquest, first the Yeshkuns, and 
then the Shins. No one can put a date to these invasions, but 
Biddulph is inclined to <'la.ss the Yeshkuns with the Yuechi 
who conquered tiu; Bactrian kingdom alwiit 120 n.c. The 
Shins are obviou.sly a Hindu race (as is testitied by tlieir 
veneratu)n for the cow), who sfjread themselves northwards 
and eastwards as far as Haltistan, where they collided with thcr 
alx)riginal Tatar of the Asiatic highlands. But the ethnography 
of “ Dardistan,” or the Gilgit agwicy (lor the two are, roughly 
speaking, synonymous), require.s further investigation, and it 
would be premature to attempt to frame anything like an ethno- 
graphical history of these regions until Uic neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Tangir and Darcl have been more fully examined. The 
wazarat of Gilgit conbiins a population (igoi) of 60,885, all 
Mahommedans, mostly of the Shiah sect, f)ut not fanatical. 
The dominant race is that of the Shins, whose language is uni- 
versally spoken. This is one of the so-called Pisaclm languages, 
an archaic Aryan group intermediate betwetm the Iranian and 
the Sanskritic. 

In general appearance and dress all th(! mountain-bred peoples 
extending through tht‘se northern districts are very similar. 
'PI lick felt coats reaching below the knee, loose “ pyjamas ” 
with cloth “ putties ami bcxits {often of English make) arc 
almost universal, the distinguishing feature in their costume 
In'ing the felt cap worn close to the head and rolled up round the 
edges. Thev' arc on the whole a light-hearted, cheerful race of 
people, but it has been observed tliat their temperament varies 
much with their habitat — those who live on the shadowed sides 
of mountains being distinctly more morose and more serious in 
disposition than the dwellers in valleys which catch the winter 
sunlight. They are, at the same time, Woodthirsty and treacher- 
ous to a degree which would appear incredible to a casual 
obsen'er of their happy and genial manners, exhibiting a strange 
combination (as has been observed by a careful student of their 
ways) of “ the monkey and the tiger.” Addicted to sport of 
every kind, the>' pursue no manufacturing industries whatsoever, 
but they are excellent agriculturists, and show great ingenuity 


in their local irrigation works and in their efforts to bring eveiy 
available acre of cultivable soil within the irrigated area. Gold 
washing is more or less carried on in most of the valleys north of 
the river Gilgit, and gold dust (contained in small packets 
formed with the petals of a cup-shaped flower) is an invariable 
item in their official presents and offerings. Gold dust still 
constitutes part of the annual tribute which, strangely enough, 
is paid by Hunza to China, as well as to Kashmir. 

Moules in the digit Agency . — One of the old(?8t ri.*conletl routes 
through this country is that which connects Mastuj in the Chitral 
valley with Gilgit, passing across the Shandur rai^e (i 2,250). It now 
forms the hi^-road lietween Gilgit and Chitral, anVl has been 
engineered into a passable route. From the north three great glacier- 
bred affluents make their way to the river of Gilgit, joining it at 
almost ecjual intervals, and each of them affords opportunity for a 
rough passage northwards, (i) The Yasin river, which follows a 
fairly straight course from north to south for aliout 40 m. from the 
loot of the Darkot |>ass across the Shandur range (15,000) to its 
junction with the river Gilgit, close to the little fort of Gupis, on the 
flilgit Mfistuj road. Much of this valley is cultivated and extremely 
picturesque. At the head of it is a grand group of glaciers, one 
of which leads uj) to tlie well-known pass of Darkot. (2) 25 
m. (by map measurement) below the Gilgit receives tlie 

A.shkuman affluent from the north. Tlu' little Lake of K arum bar 
is held to be its source, as it lies at the head of the river. The .same 
lake is sometimes calM the source of the river Yarkhun or Chitral ; 
and it seems possibki that a part of its waters may be deflected in 
each direction. The Karumbar, or Ashkuman, is nearly twice the 
Ituigth of the Yasin, and the iipjier hall of the valley is encompassed 
by glaciers, rendering the ronlt* along it uncertain and difficult. 
(5) 40 in. or so below the Asliktiman junction, end nearly 
op))Osite the little station of Gilgit, the river receives certain further 
coutributioiis from thc^ north whicli are collected in the Hunza and 
Nagar basins. These basins include a system of glaciers of such 
gigantic proportions that th(‘y arc probably unrivallt'd in any part 
of the world, The glacial head of the Hunza is not far from that of 
the Karumbar, and, like the Karumbai', the river commences with a 
wide sweep eastwards, following a course roughly parallel to the crest 
of the Hindu Kush (under whost^ southern slopes it lies clo.si*) for 
about 40 m. Then striking .south for another 40 m., it twists 
amidst tlie barren feet of gigfintic rock-bound spurs which reach uj)- 
wards to tlie Muftagh peaks on the east and to a mass of glaciers 
and suow-lields on tlie w(*st, hidden amidst the upjxjr folds of moun* 
tains towering to an aviTage ol 25,000 Jt. The next great bend is 
again to the wtjst for 30 in., before a final change* of direction to the* 
south at tl\e historical* position of Chalt and a comparatively straight 
run of 25m. to a junction with the Gilgit. The valley of Hunza lies 
some 10 m. irom the jjoint ol this westerly lietid, and 20 (as the crow 
llies) from ('halt. Much has been written ol the magniticence of 
Hunza valh'y si'-enery, surrounded as it is b\' a stupendous ring of 
siiow'-capped peaks and brightened W'itli till the radiant !if?auty that 
cultivation adds to these mouiitaiu valleys ; but such .scenery must 
Lie regarded as exceptional in these northern regions. 

GUuiers and Mountains . and Godwin Austen liave 
described the glaciers of Nagar wliich, enclosed betw'ci’n the Muztagh 
.spurs on the north -cast and the frontier ]ieaks of Kashmir (terminat^ 
ing with Rakapushi) on the soiitli-wesl, and mas.sing themselves in 
an almost uninterrupted series from the Hmiza valley to the base of 
those gigantic peaks which sUuid about Mount Godwin Austen, 
seem to In* set like an ice-sea to delinc tlie farthest bounds of the 
Himalaya. From its uttermost head to the foot of the Hisjiar, 
overhanging the valk*y alxivc* Nagar, the length of the* glacial ice- 
bed known under the name of Biafo is said to lYU'asure aliout go m. 
Throughout tlie moiuitain region ol Kanjut (or Hunza) and Nagar 
the valleys are deeply sunk between mountain ranges, which are 
nowhere less than 15,000 ft. in altitude, and which must average 
aliove 20,000 ft. As a rule, these valleys are bare of vegetation. 
Where the .summits of the loftier raises are not buried beneath snow 
and ice they are bare, bleak and splintered, and the nakedness of the 
rock scenery extends down tht?ir rugged spurs to the very base of 
them. On the lower slopes of tumbled debris the sun in summer 
beats with an intensity which is unmitigated by the clond drifts 
which form in the moister atmosphere of the monsoon-swept sum- 
mits of tile Himalaya. Sun-baked in summer and frost-riven in 
winter, the mounbiin sides are but immense ramps of loose rock 
deliris, only awaiting the yearly melting of the upper suow-ficlds, or 
tlie advent of a casual rainstorm, to be swept downwards iti an 
avalanche of mud and stones into the gorges below. Here it becomes 
piled and massed ^ether, till the pressure of accumulation forces 
it out into the main valleys, wliere it spreads in alluvial fans and 
silts up ttie plains. This formation is especially marked throughout 
the high level vaUeys of the Gilgit basin. 

Paxsfs. —Each of these northern a£a.nents of the main stream i.s 
headed by a pass, or a group of passes, kading either to the Pamir 
region direct, or into the npper Yarkhun valley from which a Pamir 
route divergt^s. The Yasin valley is headed by the Darkot pass 
(15,000 ft.), which drops into the Yarkhun not mr from the foot of 
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the Baroghil gz^up over the main Hmdu Kush watershed. The 
Ashkuman is headed by the Gaear and Kora Bohrt passes, leading 
to tlie valley of the Ab-i-Punja ; and the Hunza by the Kilik and 
Mintaka, the connecting links between the Taglidumbash Pamir 
and the Gilgit basin. They are all about the .same height 1 5,000 ft. 
All are passable at certain times of the year to small parties, and all 
are uncertain. In no case do tliey present insuperable diihculties 
in themselves, glaciers and snow>ficlds and mountain staircases 
being common to all ; but the gorges and precipices which distin- 
guish the approaches to them from the .south, the .slipj)erv sides of 
shelving spurs whose feet arc washed by raging torrent.s, the perpetual 
weary monotony of ascent and descent over successive ridges 
multii 3 lying the grjidient indefinitely - these form the real obstacles 
blocking the W'ay to these northern passes. 

Gilgit Station.— The pretty little station of Gilgit (4890 ft. aliove sea) 
spreads itself in terraces above the right bank of the livor nearly 
opposite the opening leading to Hunza, almost nestling under tlie 
efins of the Hindu Koh, which .separates it on the south from liic 
savage mountain wilderness of Darcl and Kohistan. It includes 
a residency for the British political officer, with about half a dozen 
homes for the accommodation of officials, l^arracks suitable for a 
battalion of Kashmir troops, and a hospital. Evidences of Buddhist 
occupation are not wanting in Gilgit, though they are few and un- 
important. Such as the^’ are, they appear to prove that Gilgit 
was once a Buddhist centre, and that the old Buddhi.st route between 
Gilgit and tlie IVshawar plain ]3as.sed through the gorges and clefts 
of the unexplored Dare) valley to Thakot under the northern spurs 
of the Black Mountain. 

Connexion with India.— The Gilgit river joins the Indus a few 
miles above the little post of Bunji, where an excellent suspension 
bridge spans the river. The valley is tow and hot, and the scenery 
between Gilgit anti Bunji is monotonous ; but tlie road is now 
maintained in excellent condition. A little below Bunji the Astor 
river joins the Indus from the south-east, and this deep pine-clad 
valley indicates the continuation of the liighraad from Gilgit to 
Kashmir via the Tragbal and Burzil pa.s.ses. Another well-known 
route connecting Gilgit with the Abbottabad frontier of the Punjab 
lies across the Babusar pas.s (13,000 ft.), linking the lovely Hazara 
valley of Kaghan to Chilas ; Chilas (4150 ft.) being on the Indus, 
some 50 ni. Mow Bunji. This is a more direct connexion between 
Gilgit and the plains of the Punjab than that afforded by the Kashmir 
route via Gurais and Astor, which latter route involves two con 
siderable passes -the Tragbal (11,400) and the Burzil (13,500); 
but the intervening strip of alisoltitely mdependent territory (in 
dependent alike of Kashmir and the Punjab), wliich includes the 
hills bordering the road from the Babusar ])ass to (Chilas, renders 
it a risky route for travellers unjirotected by a iiulilar>^ escort. 
Like the Kashmir route, it is now defined by a good military road. 

History. — The Dards are located by Ptolemy with surprising 
accuracy (JDatadae) on the west of the Upper Indus, beyond the 
head- waters of the Swat river and north of the Gandarae, 

i.e. the Gandhari.s, who occupied Peshawar and the country north 
of it. The Dardas and Chinas also appear in many of the old 
Pauranic lists of peoples, the latter probably representing the 
Shin branch of the Dards. This region was traversed by two 
of the Chinese pilgrims of the early centuries of our era, who have 
left records of their journeys, viz. Fahien, coming from the north, 

400, and Hsiian Tsang, ascending from Swat, c. 631. The 
latter says : “ Perilous were the roads, and dark the gfwgcs. 
Sometimes the pilgrim had to pass by loose cords, sometimes by 
light stretched iron chains. Here there were ledges hanging in 
mid-air ; there flying bridges across abysses ; elsewhere paths 
cut with the chisel, or footings to climb by.’’ Yet even in 
these inaccessible regions were found great convents, and 
miraculous images of Buddha. How old the name of Gilgit 
is we do not know, hut it ocairs in the writings of the great 
Mahommedan savant al-Biruni, in his notices of Indian 
geography. Speaking of Kashmir, he says : “ Leaving the 
ravine by which you enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, 
then you have for a march of two more days on your left the 
mountains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are 
called Bhattavaryan. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shah. 
Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira and Shiltash, and their language 
is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from their inroads” 
(Trs. Sachau, i. 207). There are difficult matters for discussion 
here. It is impossible to say what ground the writer had lor 
calling the people Turks, But it is curious that the Shins say 
they are all of the same race as the Moguls of India, whatever 
they may mean by that. Gilgit, as lar back as tradition goes, 
was ruled by rajas of a family ^led Trakane. When this family 
became extinct the valley was desolated by successive invasions 
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of neighbouring rajas, and in the 20 or 30 years ending with 1842 
there had been five dynastic revolutions." The most prominent 
character in the histoy was a certain Gaur Rahman or Gauhar 
Aman, chief of Yasin, a cruel savage and man-seller, of whom 
ffiany evil deeds are told. Being remonstrated with for selling 
a mullah, he said, “ Why not ? The Koran, the word of God, is 
sold ; why not sell the expounder thereof ? ” The Sikhs eiftered 
Gilgit about 1842, and kept a garrison there. When Kashmir 
was made over to Maliaraja Gulab Singh of Jammu in 1846, 
by Lord Hardingc, the Gilgit claims were transferred with it. 
And when a commission was sent to lay down boundaries of the 
tracts made over, Mr Vans Agnew (afterwards murdtired at 
Multan) and Lieut. Ralph Young of the Engineers visited Gilgit, 
the first Englishmen who did so. The Dogras (Gulab Singh’s 
race) had mucli ado to hold their ground, and in 1852 a cata- 
strophe occurred, parallel on a smaller scale to that of the English 
troops at Kabul. Nearly 2000 men of theirs were exterminated 
by Gaur Rahman and a combination of thr Dards ; only one 
person, a soldier's wife, escaped, and the Dogras were driven 
away for eight years. Gulab Singh would not again cross tlie 
Indus, but after his death (in 1857) Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
longed to recover lost prestige. In i860 he sent a force into 
Gilgit. Gaur Raliman just then died, and there was little re- 
sistance. The Dogras after that took Vasin twice, but did not 
hold it. They also, in 1866, invaded Dare), one of the most 
.secluded Darcl states, to the south of the Gilgit basin, but with- 
drew again. In 1889, in order to guard against the advance of 
Russia, the British government, acting a.s the suzerain power of 
Kashmir, established the Gilgit agency ; in 1901, on the forma- 
tion of the North-West Frontier province, the rearrangement 
was made as stated above. 

Authorities. — Bidduiph, The Tribes of the Hindu Kush (Calcutta, 
1880) ; W. Lawrence, The Kashmir Valley (London, i8g5) ; Tanner, 
“Our Present Knowledge of the Himalaya. “ Proc. R.G.S. vol. xiii., 
i8()i ; Durand, Making a Frontier (London, iSgcj ) ; Report of 
Lockhart's Mission (C^Ucutta, 1886) ; E. F. Knight, Where Three 
Umpires Meet (London, 1892) ; F. Youngliusband, “ Journeys in the 
Pamirs and Adjacent Countries," Proc^ HM.St vol. xiv., 1892 ; 
Curzon, “ Pamirs," Jour, F,G.S, vol. viii., 1896 ; Leitn^r, Dardistan 
{1877). (T. H. H.*) 

GILL, JOHN (1697 1771), English Nonconformist divine, 
was born at Kettering, Northamptonshire. His parents were 
poor and he owed his education chiefly to his own perseverance. 
In November 1716 he was baptized and began to preach at 
Higham Ferrers and Kettering, until the beginning of 1719, 
when he became pastor of the Baptist congregation at Horsley- 
down in Southwark. There he continued till 1757, when he 
removed to a chapel near London Bridge. From 1729 to 1756 
he was Wednesday evening lecturer in Great Eastcheap. In 1 748 
he received the degree of D.D. from the university of Aberdeen. 
He died at Camberwell on the 14th of October 1771. Gill was 
a great Hebrew scholar, and in his theology a sturdy Calvinist. 

His principal works arc; Exposition of the Song of Solomon (1728) ; 
The Prophecies of the Old Testament respecting the Messiah (1728) ; 
The Doctrine of the Trinity (1731) ; The Cause of God and Truth 
(4 vols., 1731) ; Exposition of the Bible ^ in 10 vols. (174(3-1766), in 
preparing which lie formed a large c;ollcction of Hebrew and Rab- 
mmcal books and MSS. ; The Antiquity of the Hebrew Language — 
Letters^ Vowel Points, and Accents (1767) ; A Body of Doctrinal 
Divinity (1767) ; A Body of Practical Divinity (1770) ; and Sermons 
and Tracts, with a memoir of his hfe (1773). An edition of his 
Exposition of the Bible appeared in 1816 with a memoir by John 
Ripjion, which has also appeared separately. 

GILL, (i) One of the branchiae which form the breathing 
^paratus of fishes and other animals that live in the water. 
The word is also applied to the branchiae of some kinds of wonn 
end arachnids, and by transference to objects resembling the 
branchiae of fishes, such as the wattles of a fowl, or the radiating 
Aims on the under side of fungi. The word is of obscure origin. 
Danish has giaeUe, and Swedish gal with the same meaning. 
The root which appears in “ yawn,” “chasm,” has been suggested. 
If this be correct, the word will be in origin the same as “ gill,” 
often spelled “ ghyll,” meaning a glen or ravine, common in 
northern English dialects and also in Kent and Surrey, The g 
in both these words is hard. (2) A liquid measure usually holding 
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one-fourth of a pint. The word comes through the 0 . Fr. gdle, 
from Low Lat. gello or giUo, a measure for wine. It is thus con- 
nected with “ gallon.” The g is soft. (3) An abbreviation of the 
feminine name Gillian^ also often spelled Jill, as it is pronounced 
Like jack for a l)oy, with which it is often coupled, as in thfe 
nursery rhyme, it is used as a homely generic name for a girl. 

GILLBB DE ROYE, or Egidius de Roya (d. 1478), Flemish 
chronicler, was born probably at Montdidier, and became a 
(Cistercian monk. He was afterwards professor of theology in 
Paris and abbot of the monastery of Royaumont at Asm^res- 
sur-Oise, retiring about 1458 to the convent of Notre I>ame des 
Dunes, near Fumes, and devoting his time to study. Gilles 
wrote the Chronicon Dunense or Annates Belgici, a r6sum6 and 
continuation of the work of another monk, Jean Brandon (d. 
1428), which deals with the history of Flanders, and also with 
events in Germany, Italy and England from 792 to 1478. 

The Chronicle was published by F. R. Sweert in the Remm Belgi- 
(arum annates (Fraiiklort, 1620) ; and the earlier j)art of it by C, B. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove in the Chfoniques relatives d Vhistoire de I'a 
Relniqne (Bru.ssols, 1870). 

GILLES LI MUISIS, or i.B Muiset {c, 1272-^1352), French 
chronicler, was lx>m probably at Toumai, and in 1289 entered 
the Benedictine abbey of St Martin in his native city, becoming 
prior of this house in 1327, and abbot four years later. He only 
secured the latter position after a contest with a competitor, 
but he appears to have been a wise ruler of the abbey. Gilles 
wrote two Latin chronicles, Chronicon majus and Chronicon 
minus, dealing with the history of the world from the creation 
until 1349. This work, which was continued by another writer 
L352, is valuable for the history of northern France and 
Flanders during the first half of the 14th century. It is published 
by J. J. de Senet in the Corpus chronicorum Flandriae, tome ii. 
(Brussels, 1841). Gilles also wrote some French poems, and 
the.se Pohifs de Gilles li Muisis have been published by Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove (Louvain, 1882). 

See A. Molinier, Les Sources de Vhistoire de France, tom<^ iii. (Paris, 

khm)- 

GILLESPIE, GEORGE (1613 1648), Scottish divine, was I orn 
at Kirkcaldy, where his father, John (lillespie, was parish 
minister, on the 21st of January 1613, and entered the university 
of St Andrews as a “ presbytery bursar ” in 1629. On the 
(’ompletion of a brilliant student career, he became domestic 
chaplain to John Gordon, 1st Viscount Kenmure (d. .1634), 
and afterwards to John Kennedy, e.irl of Cassillis, his conscience 
not permitting him to accept the episcopal ordination which 
was at that time in Scotland an indispensable condition of 
induction to a parish. While with the carl of Cassillis he wrote 
his first work, A Dispute against the English Popish Ceremonies 
obtruded upon the Church of Scotland, which, opportunely pub- 
lished shortly after the “ Jenny (ieddes ” incident (but without 
the author’s name) in the summer of 1637, attracted considerable 
attention, and within a few months had been found by the 
privy council to be so damaging that by their orders all available 
copies were culled in and burnt. In April 1638, soon after the 
authority of the bishops had been set aside by the nation, 
(iillcspic was ordained minister of Wemyss (Fife) by the 
presbytery of Kirkcaldy, and in the same year was a member 
of the famous Glasgow Assembly, before which he preached 
(November 21st) a sermon against royal interference in matters 
ecclesiastical so pronounced as to call for some remonstrance 
on the part of Argyll, the lord high commissioner. In 1642 
Gillespie was translated to Edinburgh ; but the brief remainder 
of his life was chiefly spent in the conduct of public business 
in London. Already, in 1640, he had accompanied the commis- 
sioners of the peacT to England as one of their chaplains ; and 
in 1643 was appointed by the Scottish Church one of the four 
commissioners to the Westminster Assembly. Here, though 
the youngest member of the Assembly, he todk a prominent 
part in almost all the protracted discussions on church govern- 
ment, discipline and worship, supporting Presbyterianism by 
numerous controversial writings, as well as by an unusual 
fluency and readiness in debate. Tradition long preser\ ed and 
probably enhanced the record of his victories in debate, and 


I especially of his encounter with John Selden on Matt, xviii. 

I i5’i7- In 1645 he returned to Scotland, and is said to have 
drawn the act of assembly sanctioning the directory of public 
worship. On his return to London he had a hand in draftii^ 
the Westminster confession of faith, especially chap. i. Gillespie 
was elected moderator of the Assembly in 1648, but the laborious 
duties of that office (the court continued to sit from the 12th 
of July to the i2tli of August) told fatally on an overtaxed 
constitution ; he fell into consumption, and, after many weeks 
of great weakness, he died at Kirkcaldy on the 17th of December 
1648. In acknowledgment of his great public services, a sum 
of £1000 Scots was voted, though destined never to be paid, to 
his widow and children by the committee of estates. A simple 
tombstone, which had been erected to his memory in Kirkcaldy 
parish church, was in 1661 publicly broken at the cross by the 
hand of the common hangman, but was restored in 1746. 

His principal publications were controversial and chiefly against 
Erastianism : Three scTmons against Thomas Coleman ; A Sermon 
before the House of Lords (August 27th), on Matt, iii, 2, Nihil Re- 
spondem and Male Audis ; Aaron's Rod Blossoming, or the Divine 
Ordinance of Church - government vindicated (1646), which is dc- 
stTvedly regarded as a really able statement of the case for an 
exclusive spiritual jurisdiction in the church ; One Hundred and 
Eleven Propositions concerning the Ministry and Government of the 
Church (Edinburgh, 1647). The following were |)Osthumously 
publi.shed by his brother : A Treatise of Miscellany Questions (1649) ; 
The Arh of the New Testament (2 vols., 1661-1667) ; Notes of Debates 
and Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, from 
February 1644 to January 164^$. See Worhs, with memoir, published 
by Hetherington (Edinburgh,' 1843 -1846). 

GILLESPIE, THOMAS (1708-1774), Sctittish divine, was born 
at Clearbum, in the parish of Duddingston, Midlothian, in 
1708. He was educated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
studied divinity first at a small theological seminary at Perth, 
and afterwards for a brief period under Philip Doddridge at 
Northampton, where he received ordination in January 1741. 
In September of the same year he was admitted minister of the 
parish of Carnock, Fife, the presbytery of Dunfermline agreeing 
' not only to sustain as valid the ordination he had received in 
i England, but also to allow a cjualification of his subscription 
j to the church’s doctrinal symbol, so far as it had reference to the 
I sphere of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. Having 
j on conscientious grounds persistently absented himself from the 
j meetings of presbytery held for the purpose of ordaining one 
I Andrew Richardson, an unacceptable presentee, as minister of 
j Invcrkeithing, he was, after an unobtrusive but useful ministry 
I of ten years, deposed by the Assembly of 1752 for maintaining 
j that the refu.sal of the local presbytery to act in this case was 
* justified, lie continued, however, to preach, first at Cnmock, 
! and afterwards in Dunfermline, where a large congregation 
I gathered round him. His conduct under the sentence of deposi- 
; tion produced a reaction in his favour, and an effort was made 
' to have him reinstated ; this he declined unless the policy of the 
church were reversed. In 1761, in conjunction with Thomas 
i Boston of Jedburgh and Collier of Colinsburgh, he formed a dis- 
i tinct communion under the name of “ The Presbytery of Relief,” 

! — relief, that is to .say, “ from the yoke of patronage and the 
j tyranny of the church courts.” The Relief Church eventually 
I became one of the communions combining to form the United 
Presbyterian Church. He died on the 19th of January 1774, 
I His only literary efforts were an Essay on the Continuation of 
Immediate Revelations in the Church, and a Practical Treatise on 
Temptation, Both works appeared posthumously (1774)- 
the former he argues that immediate revelations are no longer 
vouchsafed to the church, in the latter he traces temptation to 
the work of a personal devil. 

See I.,indsay's Life and Times of the Rev. Thomas Gillespie ; 
Smithers's History of the Relief Church \ for the Relief Church see 
United Presbyterian Church. 

GILLIE (from the Gael, gille, Irish gille or gioUa, a servant 
or boy), an attendant on a Gaelic chieftain ; in this sense its use, 
save historically, is rare. The name is now applied in the 
1 Highlands of Scotland to the man-servant who attends a sports- 
man in shooting or fishing. A gillie-wetfoot, a term now obsolete 
. (a translation of gillie^casfliuch, from the Gaelic cas, foot, and 
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iliuch, wet), was the gillie whose duty it was to carry his master 
over streams. It became a term of contempt among the I^w- 
landers for the “ tail ” (as his attendants were called) of a 
Highland chief. 

GILLIES, JOHN (1747-1836), Scottish historian and classical 
scholar, was born at Brechin, in Forfarshire, on the i8th of 
Januar>' 1747. He was educated at Glasgow University, where, 
at the age of twenty, he acted for a short time as substitute for 
the professor of Greek. In 1784 he completed his History of 
Ancient Greece, its Colonies and Coftquests (published 1786). 
'fhis work, valuable at a time when the study of Greek history 
was in its infancy, and translated into French and German, 
was written from a strong Whig bias, and is now entirely super- 
seded (see Greece : Ancient History, “ Authorities *’). On the 
death of William Robertson (1721-1793), Gillies was appointed 
historiographer-royal for Scotland. In his old age he retired to 
Clapham, where he died on the 15th of February 1836. 

Of his other works, none of which are much read, the principal 
are: View of the Reign of Frederic IL of Prussia^ with a Parallel 
between that Prince and Philip IL of Macedon (1789), rather a pane- 
gyric than a critical history : translations of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
(1823) and Ethics and Politics (1786-1797) ; of the Orations of 
t.ysias and Isocrates (1778) ; and History of the World from Alexander 
to Augustus (1807), which, although deficient in style, was com- 
mended for its learning and research. 

GILLINGHAM, a market town in the northern parliamentary 
division of Dorsetshire, England, 105 m. W.S.W. from London 
by the London & South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3380. 
The church of St Mary the Virgin has a Decorated chancel. 
There is a large agricultural trade, and manufactures of bricks 
and tiles, cord, sacking and silk, brewing and bacon-curing are 
carried on. The rich undulating district in which CTillingham 
is situated was a forest preserved by King John and his successors, 
and the site of their lodge is traceable near the town. 

GILLINGHAM, a municipal borough of Kent, England, in 
the parliamentary borough of Chatham and the mid-division 
of the county, on the Medway immediately east of Chatham, 
on the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 27,809 ; 
(1901) 42,530. Its population is largely industrial, emfjloyed 
in the Chatham dockyards, and in cement and brick works in the 
neighbourhood. The church of St Mary Magdalene ranges in date 
from Early English to Perpendicular, retaining also traces of 
Norman work and some early brasses. A great battle between 
Edmund Ironside and Canute, c. 1016, is placed here ; and there 
was formerly a palace of the archbishops of Canterbury. Gilling- 
ham was incorporated in 1903, and is governed by a mayor, 6 
aldermen and 18 councillors. The borough includes the populous 
districts of Brompton and New Brompton. Area, 4355 acres. 

GILLOT, CLAUDE (1673-1722), French painter, hest known 
as the master of Watteau and Lancrct, was born at Langres. 
His sportive mythological landscape pieces, with such titles 
as “ Feast of Pan ” and “ Feast of Bacchus,” opened the Academy 
of Painting at Paris to him in 1715 ; and he then adapted his 
art to the fashionable tastes of the day, and introduced the 
decorative fetes champetres, in which he was afterwards surpassed 
by his pupils. He was also closely connected with the opera 
and theatre as a designer of scenery and costumes. 

GILLOTT, JOSEPH (1799-1873), English pen-maker, was bom 
at Sheffield on the nth of October 1799. For some time he was 
a working cutler there, but in 1821 removed to Birmingham, 
where he found employment in the “ steel toy ” trade, the 
technical name for the manufacture of steel buckles, chains and 
light ornamental steel-work generally. About 1830 he turned 
his attention to the manufacture of steel pens by machinery, 
and in 1831 patented a process for placing elongated points on 
the nibs of pens. Subsequently he invented other improvements, 
getting rid of the hardness and lack of flexibility, which had been 
a serious defect in nibs, by cutting, in addition to the centre slit, 
side slits, and cross grinding the points. By 1859 he had built up 
a •very large business. Gillott was a liberal art-patron, and 
one of the first to recognize the merits of J. M. W. Turner. He 
died at Birmingham on the sth of January 1873. His cdllection 
of pictures, sold after his death, realized £170,000. 
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GIL^W, ROBERT (d. i 773 )> founder at Lancaster 
of a distinguished firm of English cabinet-makers and furniture 
designers whose books begin m 1731. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Richard (1734-1811), who after being educated at the 
Roman Catholic seminary at Douai was taken into partnership 
about 1757, when the firm became Gillow & Barton, and his 
younger sons Robert and Thomas, and the business was continued 
by his grandson Richard (1778-1866). In its early days the finn 
of Gillow were architects as well as cabinet-makers, and the first 
Richard Gillow designed the classical Custom House at Lancaster. 
In the middle of the i8th century the business was extended to 
London, and about 1761 premises were opened in Oxford Street 
on a site which was continuously occupied until 1906. For a 
long period the Gillows were the best-known makers of English 
furniture — Sheraton and Heppelwhite both designed for them, 
and replicas are still made of pieces from the drawings of Robert 
Adam. Between 1760 and 1770 they invented the original 
form of the billiard - table ; they were the patentees (about 
1800) of the telescopic dining-table which has long been universal 
in English houses ; for a Captain Davenport they made, if they 
did not invent, the first writing-table of that name. Their vogue 
is indicated by references to them in the works of Jane Austen, 
Thackeray and the first Lord Lytton, and more recently in one 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas. 

GILLRAY, JAMES (i757‘-i8i5), English caricaturist, was born 
at (?hclsea in 1757. His father, a native of I^nark, had served 
as a soldier, losing an arm at Fontenoy, and was admitted first 
as an inmate, and afterwards as an outdoor pensioner, at Chelsea 
hospital. Gillray commenced life by learning letter-engraving, 
in which he soon became an adept. This employment, however, 
proving irksome, he wandered about for a time with a company 
of strolling players. After a very checkered experience he 
returned to I^ndon, and was admitted a student in the Royal 
Academy, supporting himself by engraving, and probably issuing 
a considerable number of caricatures under fictitious names. 
Hogarth’s works were the delight and study of his early years. 

Paddy on Horseback,/’ which appeared in 1779, is the first 
carir.aturc which is certainly his. Two caricatures on Rodney’s 
naval victory , issued in 1782, were among the first of the memor- 
able series of his political sketches. The name of Gillray ’s 
publisher and printseller, Miss Humphrey — whose shop was first 
at 227 Strand, then in New Bond Street, then in Old Bond Street, 
and finally in St James’s Street — is inextricably associated with 
that of the caricaturist. Gillray lived with Miss (often called 
Mrs) Humphrey during all the period of his fame. It is believed 
that he several times thought of marrying her, and tliat on one 
occasion the pair were on their way to the church, when Gillray 
said : “ This is a foolish affair, methinks, Miss Humphrey. 
We live very comfortably together ; we had better let well 
alone.” There is no evidence, however, to support the stories 
which scandalmongers invented about their relations. Gillray ’s 
plates were exposed in Humphrey's shop window, where eager 
crowds examined them. A number of his most trenchant satires 
arc directed against George III., who, after examining some of 
Gillray ’5 sketches, said, with characteristic ignorance and blind- 
ness to merit, “ I don’t understand these caricatures.” Gillray 
revenged himself for this utterance by his splendid caricature 
entitled, ‘‘A Connoisseur Examining a Cooper," which he is 
doing by means of a candle on a “ save-all ” ; so that the sketch 
.satirizes at once the king’s pretensions to knowledge of art and 
his miserly habits. 

The excesses of the French Revolution made Gillray conser\*a- 
tive; and he issued caricature after caricature, ridiculing the 
Trench and Napoleon, and glorifying John Bull. He is not, 
however, to be thought of as a keen political adherent of either 
the Whig or the Tory party ; he dealt his blows pretty freely 
all round. His last work, from a design by Bunbury, is 
entitled “ Interior of a Barber’s Shop in Assize Time,” and 
is dated 1811. While he was engaged on it he became 
mad, although he had occasional intervals of sanity, which he 
employed on his last work. The approach of madness must 
have been hastened by his intemperate habits. Gillray died on 
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the ist of June 1815, and was buried in St James’s churchyard^ 
Piccadilly. 

The times in which Gillray lived were peculiarly favourable 
t<j the growth of a great school of caricature. Pai^ warfare was 
carried cm with great vigour and not a little bitterness ; and 
personalities were freely indulged in on both sides. Gillray ’s 
incomparable wit and humour, knowledge of life, fertility of 
resource, keen sense of the ludicrous, and beauty of execution, 
at once gave him the first place among caricaturists. He is 
honourably distinguished in the history of caricature by the fart 
that hi.s sketches arc real works of art. The ideas embodied in 
some of them are sublime and poetically magnificent in their 
intensity of meaning ; while the coarseness by which others are 
disfigured is to be explained by the general freedom of treatment 
common in all intellectual clepartments in the 18th century. 
'J’he historical value of Gillray ’s work has been recognized by 
accurate students of histor>\ As has been well remarked : 
“ Lord Stanhope has turned Gillray to acamnt as a veracious 
reporter of sfiecches, as well as a suggestive illustrator of events.' * 
His contemporary political influence is borne witness to in a letter 
from Lord Hateman, dated November 3, 179^. “ The Opposi- 

tion,” he writes to (iillray, “ are as low as we can wish them. 
You have Injen of infinite .service in lowering them, and making 
them ridiculous.” Gillray’s extraordinary industry may be 
inferred from the fact that nearly 1000 ciiricatures have been 
attributed to him ; while some consider him the author of 1600 
or 1700. He is invaluable to the student of English manners 
as well as to the political student. He attacks the .social follies 
of the time with scathing satire ; and nothing escapes his notice, 
not even a trifling change of fashion in dress. The great tact 
(iillray displays in hitting on the ludicrous side of any subject 
is only e()ualled by the exquisite finish of his sketches— the finest 
of which reach an epic grandeur and Miltonic sublimity of con- 
ception. 

Ctillray'H caricatures are divided into two classes, the jKilitical 
set icb atid the social. The political caricatures form realJv the best 
history extant of the latter part of the reign of (ieorge IiT. They 
were circulated not only over Britain but throughout Europe, 
and exerted a powerful influence. In this series, (ieorgi* HI., the 
queen, the prince of Wales, Fox, Pitt, Burke and Napoleon are the 
most promuK^nt (iguras. In 1788 appeared two line caricatun^s by 
Gillra)'. “ Blood on Thunder fording the Bed Sea " represents 
Ixird TJiurlow carrying Warren Hastings through a .sea of gore: 
Hastings looks very comfortable, and is carrying tw<i large- bags of 
money. “ Market-Day " ])ictures the ministeriali.sts ol the time as 
horned cattle lor sale. Among Gillray 's best satires on the king 
are : “ Farmer George and his Wife,” two companion plates, in one of 
which the king is toasting muffins for breakfast, and in the other 
tin* queen is frying sprats ; " The Anti-Saccharites,” where the royal 
pair propose to dispense witli sugar, to tlie gn'at horror of the 
family ; “A Connoisseur Examining a Cooper ” ; ** Temperance 
enjoying a Frugal Meal ” ; ” Royal Affability ” ; "A Lesson in 
Apple Dumplings ” ; and •* The Pigs l\)sse.s.sed.” .^mong his other 
political caricatures may be mentioned : ” Britannia between Scylla 
and Charybdis,” a picture in which Pitt, so often Gillray's butt, 
figures in ii favourable light ; ” The Bridal Night ” ; ” The A|X)thc- 
osis ot llocUe,” w'hicli coiicintrates the exces.scs of tJie French 
Revolution in one view ; “ The. Nurserv with Britannia repo.sing in 
Peace ” : ” The First Ki.ss these 'Fen Years” (1803), another satire 
on the peace, which is said to have greatly amused Napoleon ; ” The 
Handwriting upon the Wall ” ; ” The Conlcdcraled Coalition,” a 
fling at the coalition which superseded the Addington ministry ; 
” Ihicorking Old Sherry ” ; “The Plum I’udding in Danger ; 
“ Making Decent/* i.e. ** Broad -liottomites getting into the Grand 
Costume ” ; “ Comforts of a Bed of Roses “ View ol the Hustings 
in Covent Crarden ” ; ” Phurthon Alarmed ” ; and ” Pandora 

opening her Box.” The miscellaneous series of caricatures, although 
they have .scaic«.tly the historical imi>ortauce of the political series, 
an*' more readily intelligible, and are even more amusing. Among 
tlu' linest are: “ Shakespeare Sacrificed ” ; ” Flemish Characters ” 
(two )iLite8) : “ Twopenny Whist *' ; “ Oh I that this too solid 
flesh would melt ” ; “ Sandwich Carrots ” ; ” The Gout ” ; “ Comfort 
to the Corns “ ; “ Begone Dull Care “ ; “ The Cow-Pock,” which 
gives liuniorous expression to the popular dread of vaccination : 
“ Dilletanti Theatricals “ ; and “ l larmony before Matrimony *’ 
and ” Matrimonial Harmonics “—two exceeclingly good sketche.s in 
violent contrast to each other. 

A selection of Gillray's ivorks anpo.'vred in parts in 1818 ; but 
the first good edition was Thomas M'Lean's, which was publi.shed, 
with a key, in 1830. A somewhat bitter attack, not only on Gillray's 
character, but even on his genius, appeared in the Aihcna$ufn tor 


October 1, 1831, w'hich was successfully refuted by J. Landseer 
in the Athenaeum a fortnight later. In 1851 Henry G. Bolin put 
out an edition, from the original plates, in a handsome folio, the 
coarser sketches being published in a separate volume. For this 
edition Thomas Wright and R. H. Evans wrote a valuable com- 
mentary, which is a good history of the times embraced by th'.* 
caricatures. The next edition, entitled The Works of James Gillray, 
the Caricaturist : with the Story of his Life and Times (Chatto tV 
Windus, 1874), w'as the work of Thomas Wright, and, by its popular 
exposition and narrative, introduced Gillray to a very large circle 
formerly ignor^t of him. This edition, which is complete in one 
volume, contains two TOrtraits of Gillray, and upward.s of 400 
illustrations. Mr J. J. Cartwright, in a letter to the Academy (Feb. 
28, 1874), drew' attention to the existence of a MS. volume, in the 
British Museum, containing letters to and from Gillniy, and other 
illustrative documents. The extracts he gave were used in a valuable 
article in the Quarterly Review for April 1874. See also the Academy 
for Feb. and May 16, 1874. 

'There is a good account of Gillray in Wright’s History of Cari- 
cature and Grotesque in Literature and Art (1865). See also the 
article Caricature. 

GILLYFLOWER) a popular name applied to various flowers, 
but principally to the clove, Dianthiis Caryophyllus, of which 
the carnation is a cultivated variety, and to the stock, Matthiola 
incanay a well-known garden favourite. The word is sometimes 
written gilliflower or gilloflower, and is reputedly a corruption 
of J uly-flower, “ so called from the month they blow in.” Henry 
Phillips (1775-1838), in his Flora historica, remarks that Turner 
(1568) ‘‘ calls it gelouer, to which he adds the word stock, as 
we would say gelouers that grow on a stem or stock, to distin- 
guish them from the clove-geloucrs and the wall-gelouers. (lerard, 
who succeeded Turner, and after him Parkinson, calls it gillo- 
tlower, and thus it travelled from its original orthography until 
it was called july-flower by those w’ho knew not whence it was 
derived.” Dr Prior, in his useful volume on the Popular Pi antes 
of British Plants, very distinctly shows the origin of the name. 
He remarks that it was “ formerly spelt ^llofer and gilofre 
with the 0 long, from the French girofiee, Italian garofalo (M. Lat. 
gariofilum), corrupted from the Latin Caryophyllum, and referring 
to the spicy odour of the flower, which seems to have been used 
in flavouring wine and other liquors to replace the more costly 
dove of India. The name was originally given in Italy to plants 
of the pink tribe, especially the carnation, but has in England 
Ijcen transferred of late years to several cruciferous plants.” 
The gillyflowev of Chaucer and Spenser and Shakespeare was, 
as in Italy, Dianihus Caryophyllus ; that of later writers and of 
gardeners, Matthiola, Much of tlie confusion in the names of 
plants has doubtless arisen from the vague use of the French 
terms giroflee, ceillei and violeUe, which were all applied to 
flowers of the pink tribe, but in England were subsequently 
extended and finally restricted to ver}»^ different plants. The 
use made of the flowers to impart a spicy flavour to ale and wine 
is alluded to by Chaucer, who writes : 

” .And many a clove gilofre 
To pul in ale ” ; 

also by Spenser, who refers to them by the name of sops in wine, 
which was applied in consequence of their being steeped in the 
liquor. In both these cases, however, it is the clove-gillyflower 
which is intended, as it is ^so in the passage from Gerard, in 
which he states that the conserve made of the flowers with sugar 
“ is exceeding cordiall, and wonderfully above measure doth 
comfort the heart, being eaten now and then.” The principal 
other plants whii^h bear the name are the wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri, called wall-gillyflower in old books ; the dame’s violet, 
Hesperis maironalis, called variously the queen’s, the rogue’s 
and the winter gillyflower ; the ragged-robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi, 
called marsh-gillyflower and cuckoo-gillyflower ; the water- 
violet, Hottonia palusiris, called water-gillyflower ; and the 
thrift, Armeria vulgaris, called sea-gillyflower. As a separate 
designation it is nowadays usually applied to the wallflower. 

GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1831-1908), American education- 
ist, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, on the 6th of July 1831. 
He graduated at Yale in 1852, studied in Berlin, was assistant 
librarian of Yale in 1856-1858 and librarian in 1858-1865, and 
was professor of physical and political geography in the Sl^ffield 
Scientific School of Yale University and a member of the 
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Governing Board of this School in 1863-1872. From 1856 to 
i860 he was a member of the school board of New Haven, and 
from August 1865 to January 1867 secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. In 1872 he became president of the 
Univer.sity of California at Berkeley. On the 30th of December 
1874 he was elected first president of Johns Hopkins University 
(q.v,) at Baltimore. He entered upon his duties on the ist of 
May 1875, and was formally inaugurated on the 22nd of February 
1876. Tliis post he filled until 1901. From 1901 to 1904 he 
was the first president of the Carnegie Institution at Washington, 
D.C. He died at Norwich, Conn., on the 13th of October 1908. 
He recL-ived the honorary degree of LL.D. from Harvard, St 
John’s, Columbia, Yale, North Carolina, Princeton, Toronto, 
Wisconsin and Clark Universities, and William and Mary College. 
His influence upon higher education in America was great, 
especially at Johns Hopkins, where many wise details of ad- 
ministration, the plan of bringing to the university as lecturers 
for a part of the year scholars from other colleges, the choice of 
a singularly brilliant and able faculty, and the marked willing- 
ness to recognize workers in new branches of science were all 
largely due to him. To the organization of the Johns Hopkins 
hospital, of which he was made director in 1889, he contributed 
greatly. He was a singularly good judge of men and an able 
administrator, and under him Johns Hopkins had an immense 
influence, especially in the promotion of original and productive 
research. He was always deeply interested in the researches 
of the professors at Johns Hopkins, and it has been said of him 
that his attention as president was turned inside and not outside 
the university. He was instrumental in determinii^ the policy 
of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University while he 
was a member of its governing board ; on the 28th of October 
1897 he delivered at New Haven a semi-centennial discourse 
on the school, which appears in his University Problems. He was 
a prominent member of the American Archaeological Society 
and of the American Oriental Society ; was one of the original 
trustees of the John F. Slater Fund (for a time he was secretary, 
and from 1893 death was president of the board); 

from 1891 until his death was a trustee of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund (being the vice-president of the board) ; and was 
an original member of the General Education Board (1902) 
and a trustee of the Russell Sage Foundation for Social Better- 
ment(i907). In 1896-1897 he served on the Venezuela Boundary 
Commission appointed by President (Cleveland. In 1901 he 
succeeded Carl Schurz as president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League and served until 1907. Some of his papers 
and addresses are collected in a volume entitled University 
Problems in the United States (1888). He wrote, besides, James 
Monroe (1883), in the American Statesmen Series ; a Life of 
James D. Dana, the geologist (1899) ; Science and Letters at 
Yak (1901), and The Launching of a University (1906), an 
account of the early years of Johns Hopkins. 

GILMORE, PATRICK SARSFIELD (1829-1892), American 
bandmaster, was born in Ireland, and settled in America about 
1850. He had been in the band of an Irish regiment, and he had 
great success as leader of a military band at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and subsequently (1859) in Boston. He increased his 
reputation during the Civil War, particularly by organizing a 
monster orchestra of massed bands for a festival at New Orleans 
in 1864 ; and at Boston in 1869 and 1872 he gave similar per- 
formances. He was enormously popular as a bandmaster, and 
composed or arranged a large variety of pieces for orchestra. 
He died at St Louis on the 24th of September 1892. 

GILPIN, BERNARD (1517-1583), ‘‘ Apostle of the North,” 

was descended from a Westmorland family, and was bom at 
Kentmere in 1517. He was educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1540, M.A. in 1542 and B.D. in 1549. 
He was elected fellow of Queen’s and ordained in 1542 ; subse- 
quently he was elected student of Christ Church. At Oxford he 
first adhered to the conservative side, and defended the doctrines 
of the church against Hooper ; but his confidence was somewhat 
shaken by anoUier public disputation which he had with Peter 
Martyr. In 1552 he preached before King Edward VI. a sermon 
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on sacrilege, which was duly published, and displays the high 
ideal whidi even then he had formed of the clerical office ; and 
about the same time he was presented to the vicarage of Norton, 
in the dibcese of Durham, and obtained a licence, through 
William Cecil, as a general preacher throughout the kingdom 
as long as the king lived. On Mary’s accession he went abroad 
to pursue his theological investigations at Louvain, Antwerp 
and Paris ; and from a letter of his own, dated Louvain, 1554, 
we get a glimpse of the ejuiet student rejoicing in an “ excellent 
library belonging to a monastery of Minorites.” Returning to 
England towards the close of (,;ueen Mary’s reign, he was invested 
by his mother’s uncle, Tunstall, bishop of Durham, with the 
archdeaconry of Durham, to which the rectory of Easington 
was annexed. The freedom of his attacks on the vices, and 
especially the clerical vices, of his times excited hostility against 
him, and he was formally brought before the bishop on a charge 
consisting of thirteen articles. Tunstall, however, not only 
dismissed the case, but presented the offender with the rich 
living of Houghton-le-Spring ; and when the accusation was 
again brought forward, he again protected him. Enraged at 
this defeat, Gilpin’s enemies laid their complaint before Bonner, 
bishop of London, who secured a royal warrant for his apprehen- 
sion. Upon this Gilpin prepared for martyrdom; and, having 
ordered his house-steward to provide him with a long garment, 
that he might ” goc the more comely to the stake,” he set out 
for London. Fortunately, however, for him, he broke his leg 
on the journey, and his arrival was thus delayed till the news 
of Queen Mary’s death freed him from further danger. He at 
once returned to Houghton, and there he continued to labour 
till his death on the 4th of March 1583. When the Roman 
Catholic bishops were deprived he was offered the see of Carlisle ; 
but he declined this honour and also the provostship of Queen’s, 
which was offered him in 1560. At Houghton his course of life 
was a ceaseless round of lienevolent activity. In June 1560 he 
entertained Cecil and Dr Nicholas Wotton on their way to 
Edinburgh. His hospitable manner of living was the admiration 
of all. His living was a comparatively rich one, his house was 
better than many bishops’ palaces, and his position was that 
of a clerical magnate. In his household he spent “every 
fortnight 40 bushels of corn, 20 bushels of malt and an ox, 
l)esides a proportional quantity of other kinds of provisions.” 
Strangers and travellers found a ready reception ; and even 
their horses were treated with so much care that it was humor- 
ously said that, if one were turned loose in any part of the country, 
it would immediately make its way to the rector of Houghton. 
Every Sunday from Michaelmas till Easter was a public day 
with Gilpin. For the reception of his parishioners he had three 
tables well covered — one for gentlemen, the second for husband- 
men, the third for day-labourers ; and this piece of hospitality 
he never omitted, even when lo.sse$ or scarcity made its continu- 
ance difficult. He built and endowed a grammar-school at a 
cost of upwards of £500, educated and maintained a large number 
of poor children at his own charge, and provided the more 
promising pupils with means of studying at the universities. 
So many young people, indeed, flocked to his school that there 
was not accommodation for them in Houghton, and he had to fit 
up part of his house as a boarding establishment. Grieved at 
the ignorance and superstition which the remissness of the clergy 
permitted to flourish in the neighbouring parishes, he used 
every year to visit the most neglected parts of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Westrnorland and Cumberland ; and that 
his own flock might not suffer^ he was at the expense of a constant 
assistant. Among his parishioners he was looked up to as a 
judge, and did great service in preventing law-suits amongst 
them. If ah industrious man suffered a loss, he deligh^ to 
make it good ; if the harvest was bad, he was liberal in the 
remission of tithes. The boldness which he could displav at 
need is well illustrated by his action in regard to duelling. Find- 
ing one day a challenge-glove stuck up on the door of a church 
where he was to preach, he took it down with his own hand, and 
proceeded to the pulpit to inveigh against the unchristian 
custom. His theological position was not in accord with any of 
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the religious parties of his age, and Gladstone thought that 
the catholicity of the Anglican Church was better exemplified 
in his career than in those of more prominent ecclesiastics 
(pref. to A. W. Hutton's edition of S. R. Maitland’s Essays 
on the ReformaJtion), He was not satisfied with the Elizabethan 
settlement, had great respect for the Fathers, and was with 
difficulty induced to subscribe. Archbishop Sandys’ views on 
the Eucharist horrified him ; but on the other hand he main- 
tained friendly relations with Bishop Pilkington and Thomas 
Lever, and the Puritans had some hope of his support. 

A life of liurnard Gilpin, written by George Carleton, bishop of 
ChicheHtcr, who ha<l been a pupil of Gilpin's at Houghton, will be 
found in Bates's Viiae selectorum aliquot virorum. See. (London, 
1681). A Iranshition of this sketch V>y William Freake, minister, 
was published at Umdon, 1629 ; and in 1R.52 it was reprinted in 
Gia!»gow, with an introductory essay by Edward Irving. It forms 
one of the lives in Christopher Wordsworth’s lUclesiastical Biography 
(vol. iii., 4th ed.), having been compared with Carleton’s Latin 
text. Another biography of Gilpin, which, however, adds little to 
Bishop Carleton 's, was written by William Gilpin, M.A., prebendary 
of AiU-biiry (London, 175.^ and 1854). See also Diet. Nat. Biog. 

GILSONITE (so named after S. H. Gilson of Salt Lake City), 
or UiNTAHiTE, or UiNTAiTE, a description of asphalt occurring in 
masses several inches in diameter in the Uinta (or Uintah) 
valley, near Fori Duchesne. Utah. It is of black colour ; its 
fracture is conchoidal, and it has a lustrous surface. When 
warmed it becomes plastic, and on further heating fuses pc^rfectly. 
It has a specific gravity of 1*065 to 1*070. It dissolves freely 
in hot oil of turjientine. The output amounted to 10,916 short 
tons for the year 1905, and the value was ®4*3i jier ton. 

GILYAKS, a hybri(l people, originally widespread tliroughout 
the IwOwer Amur district, but now confined to the Amur delta 
and the north of Sakhalin. They have been affiliated by some 
authorities to the Ainu of Sakhalin and Yezo ; but they are more 
probably a mongrel peopk;, and Dr A. Anuchin states that 
there ar<^ two types, a Mongoloid with sparse beard, high cheek- 
bones and fiat face, and a Caucasic with bushy beard and more 
regular features. The Chinese call them Yupitatse^ '' Fish-skin- 
clad pt^ople," from their wearing a peculiar dress made from 
salmon skin. 

See £. G. Itaveiistein, The Russians on the Amut (1861) ; Dr A. 
Anuclun, hJem. Imp, Soc. Nat, Sc. xx., Supplement (Moscow, 1877) ; 
H. von Siebold, Vber die Aina (Berlin, 1881); J. Deniker in Revue 
d* ethnographic (Paris, 1884) ; L. Schrcnck, Die Vdlker des Amur- 
landes (St I Petersburg, 1891). 

GIMBAL, a mechanic^ii device for hanging some object so 
that it should keep a horizontal and constant position, while 
the body from which it is suspended is in free motion, so that 
the motion of the supporting liody is not communicated to it. 
It is thus used particularly for the suspension of compasses or 
chronometers and lamps at sea, and usually consists of a ring 
freely moving on an axis, within which the object swings on an 
axis at right angles to the ring. 

The word is derived from the O. Fr. gemel, from Lat. gemeUus, 
diminutive of geminus, a twin, and appears also in gimmel or 
jimbel and as gemel, especially as a term for a ring formed of two 
hoops linked together and capable of separation, used in the 
i6tli and 17th centuries as betmthal and keepsake rings. They 
sometimes were made of three or more hoops linked t(^ether. 

GIMLET (from the 0 . Fr. guimbelei, probably a diminutive 
of the O.E. wimbUf and the Scandinavian wammU, to bore or 
twist ; the modern Frendi is gihelet), a twil used for boring small 
holes, it is made of steel, with a shaft having a hollow side, 
and a screw at the end for boring the wood ; the handle of wood 
is fixed transversely to the shah. A gimlet is always a small 
tool. A similar tool of large size is called an "auger” (see 
Tool.). 

GIMLL in Scandinavian mythology, the great hall of heaven 
whither the righteous will go to spend etemitv. 

GIMP, or Gymp. (1) (Of somewhat doubtful origin, but prob- 
ably a nasal form of the Fr. guipure^ from guiper, to cover or 
“ whip ” a cord over with silk), a stiff trimming made of silk 
or cotton woven around a firm cord, often furtl^ ornamented 
by a metal cord running through it. It is also sometimes 
covered with bugles, beads or othi^ glistening ornaments. The 


trimming employed by upholsterers to edge curtains, draperies, 
the seats of chairs, &c., is also called gimp ; and in lace work 
it is the firmer or coarser thread which outlines the pattern and 
strengthens the material, (s) A shortened form of gimple (the 
O.E. wimple), the kerchief worn by a nun around her throat, 
sometimes also applied to a nun’s stomacher. 

GIN, an aromatized or compounded potable spirit, the char- 
acteristic flavour of which is derived from the juniper berry. 
The word gin ” is an abbreviation of Geneva, both being 
primarily derived from the Fr. genievre (juniper). The use of 
the juniper for flavouring alcoholic bevtarages may be traced to 
the invention, or perfecting, by Count de Morret, son of Henry 
IV. of France, of juniper wine. It was the custom in the early 
(kys of the spirit industry, in distilling spirit from fermented 
liquors, to add in the working some aromatic ingredients, such 
as ginger, grains of paradise, &c., to take off the nauseous 
flavour of the crude spirits then made; The invention of juniper 
wine, no doubt, led some one to try the juniper berry for tliis 
purpose, and as this flavouring agent was found not only to 
yield an agreeable beverage, but also to impart a valuable 
medicinal quality to the spirit, it was generally made use of by 
makers of aromatized spirits thereafter. It is probable that the 
use of grains of paradise, i>epper and so on, in the early days of 
spirit manufacture, for the object mentioned above, indirectly 
gave rise to the statements which are still found in current text- 
books and works of reference as to the use of Cayenne pepper, 
cocculus indietts, sulphuric acid and so on, for the purpose of 
adulterating spirits. It is (|uite certain that such materials are 
not used nowadays, and it would indeed, in view of modern 
conditions of manufacture and of public taste, be hard to find a 
reason for their use. The same applies to the suggestions that 
such substances as acetate of lead, alum or sulphate of zinc are 
employed for the fining of gin. 

There are two distinct types of gin, namely, the Dutch genema 
or hollands and the British gin. Each of these types exists in 
the shape of numerous sub-varieties. Broadly speaking, British 
gin is prepared with a highly rectified spirit, whereas in the 
manufacture of Dutch gin a preliminary rectification is not an 
integral part of the process. The old-fashioned Hollands is 
prepared much after the following fashion. A mash consisting 
of about one-third of malted barley or here and two-thirds rye- 
meal is prepared, and infused at a somewliat high temperature. 
After cooling, the whole is set to ferment with a small quantity 
of yeast. After two to three days tlie attenuation is complete, 
and the wash so obtained is distilled, and the resulting distillate 
(the low wines) is redistilled, with the addition of the flavouring 
matter (juniper l)erries, &c.) and a little salt. Originally tlie 
juniper lierries were ground with the malt, but this practice no 
longer obtains, but some distillers, it is believed, still mix the 
juniper l)erries with the wort and subject the whole to fermenta- 
tion. When the redistillation over juniper is repeated, the 
product is termed dotible (geneva, &c.). There are numerous 
variations in the process descril^d, wheat being frequently 
employed in lieu of rye. In the manufacture of British gin,^ 
a highly rectified spirit (see Spirits) is redistilled in the presence 
of the flavouring matter (principally juniper and coriander), 
and frequently this operation is repeated several times. The 
product so obtained constitutes the "dry” gin of commerce. 
Sweetened or cordialized gin is obtained by adding sugar and 

^ The precise origin of tin- term " OkJ Tom," as applied to un- 
sweetened gin, smpeans to be somewhat obscure. In the English 
case of Boord Son v. Huddart (1903), in which the plaintiffs estab- 
lished their right to the " Cat Brand " trade-mark, it was proved 
before Mr Justice Swinfen Eady that this firm had first awpted 
about 1849 the punning association of Uie picture of a Tom cat 
on a barrel with the name of ” Old Tom " ; and it was at one time 
H\ipposcd that this was due to a tradition that a cat had fallen into 
one of the vats, the gin from which was liighly esteemed. But tlie 
term ** Ok! Tom " had been known before that, and Messrs Boord & 
Son inform us tliat previously " Old Tom " had been a man, namely 
" old Thomas Chamberlain of Hodge's distillery " ; an old label 
book in their possession (1909) shows a label and bill-head with a 
picture of *' Old Tom " the man on it, and another label shows a 
picture of a sailor lad on shipboard described as Young Tom." 
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flavouring matter (juniper^ coriander, angelica, &c.) to tlie dry 
variety. Inferior qualities of gin are made by simply adding 
essential oils to plain spirit, the distillation process being omitted. 
The essential oil of junip>er is a powerful diuretic, and gin is 
frequently prescribed in affections of the urinary organs. 

6INDBLY, ANTQN (1829--1892), German historian, was the 
son of a German father and a Slavonic mother, and was born at 
Prague on the 3rd of September 1829, He studied at Prague 
and at Olmiitz, and, after travelling extensively in search of 
historical material, became professor of history at the university 
of Prague and archivist for Bohemia in 1862. He died at 
Prague on the 24th of October 1892. Gindely's chief work is 
his Geschichte des dretssigjakrigen Krie^es (Prague, 1869-1880), 
which has l)een translated into English (New York, 1884); 
and his historical work is mainly concerned with the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Perhaps the most important of his numerous 
other works are : Geschichte der bohmischev Brilder (Prague, 
1857-1858) ; Rudolf IL und seine Ze.it (1862-1868), and a criti- 
cism of Wallenstein, Weddstein wdhrend seines ersten Genet alais 
(1886). He wrote a history of Bethlen Gabor in Hungarian, 
and edited the Monumenta historiae Bohemica, Gindely’s 
posthumous work, Geschichte der Gegenreformation in Bbhmen, 
was edited by T. Tupetz (1894). 

See the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, Band 49 (Leipzig, 1904). 

GIKGALL, or JiNGAL (Hindustani fanjal), a gun used by the 
natives throughout the East, usually a light piece mounted on 
a swivel ; it sometimes takes the form of a heavy musket fired 
from a rest. 

GINGER (Fr. gingembre, Ger. Jngwer), the rhizome or under- 
ground stem of Zingiber officinale (nat. ord. Zingibcraceac), a 
perennial reeddike plant growing from 3 to 4 ft. high. The 
flowers and leaves are borne on separate stems, those of the 
former being shorter than those of the latter, and averaging from 
6 to 1 2 in. The flowers themselves are borne at the apex of the 
stems in dense ovate-oblong cone-like spikes from 2 to 3 in. long, 
composed of obtuse strongly-imbricated bracts witli membranous 
margins, each bract enclosing a single small sessile flower. The 
leaves are alternate and arranged in two rows, bright green, 
smooth, tapering at both ends, with very short stalks and long 
sheaths which stand away from the stem and end in two small 
rounded auricles. The plant rarely flowers and the fruit is 
unknown. Though not found in a wild state, it is considered 
with very good reason to be a native of the warmer parts of Asia, 
over which it has l>een cultivated from an early period and the 
rhizome imported into England. From Asia the plant has spread 
into the West Indies, South America, western tropical Africa, 
and Australia. It is commonly grown in botanic gardens in 
Britain. 

The use of ginger as a spice has been known from very early 
times ; it was supposed by the Greeks and Romans to be a 
product of southern Arabia, and was received by them by way 
of the Red Sea ; in India it has also been known from a very 
remote period, the Greek and Latin names being derived from 
the Sani^rit. Fltickiger and Hanbury , in their Pharmacographia, 
give the following notes on the history of ginger. On the 
authority of Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients^ 
it is stated that in the list of imports from the Red Sea into 
Alexandria, which in the second century of our era were there 
liable to the Roman fiscal duty, ginger occurs among other 
Indian spices. So frequent is the mention of ginger in similar 
lists during tlie middle ages, that it evidently constituted an 
important item in the commerce between Europe and the East. 
It thus appears in the tariff of duties levied at Acre in Palestine 
about 1173, in that of Barcelona in 1221, Marseilles in 1228 
and Paris in 1296. Ginger seems to have been well known in 
England even before the Norman Conquest, being often referred 
to in the Anglo-Saxon leech-books of the nth century. It was 
very cominon in the 13th and 14th centuries, ranking next in 
value to pepper, which was then the commonest of all spices, 
and oosti^ on an average about is. 7d. per lb. Three kinds of 
gi^er were known among the merchants of Italy aboiit the 
middle of the X4th century ; (i) BdLedi or BalaM, an Arabic 
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name, which, as applied to gmger, would signify country or 
wild, and denotes common gii^er ; (2) Colombino, which refers 
to Columbum, Koiam or Quilon, a port in Travancore, fre- 
quently mentioned in the middle ages ; and (3) Micchino, a 
name which denoted that the spice had been brought from or 
by way of Mecca. Marco Polo seems to have seen the ginger 
plant both in India and China between 1280 and 1290. John of 
Montecorvino, a missionary friar who visited India about 1292, 
gives a description of the plant, and refers to the fact of the root 
being dug up and transported. Nicolo di Conto, a Venetian 
merchant in the early part of the 15th century, also dc.scribes 
the plant and the collection of the root, as seen by him in India. 
Tliough the Venetians received ginger by way of Egypt, some of 
the superior kinds were taken from India overland by the Black 
Sea. The spice is said to have been introduced into America 



From Bentley & Trimen'K AMicinal by permission of J. & A. Churchill. 

Ginger (Zingiber officinale)^ half nat. size, with leafy and flowering 
stem ; the former cut off short. 

1. Flower. /, I^bellum, representing two 

2. Flower in vertical section. barren stamens. 

3. Fertile stamen, enveloping the st, Fertile stamen. 

style which ]>FO}ects al)Ove it. y, Staminode. 

4. Piece of leafy stem. 1-3 Tip of style bearing the 

enlargt;d. stigma, 

s. Sepals. r. Style. 

/>, Petals. g/, Honey-secrcting glands. 

by Francisco de Mendoza, who took it from the East Indies to 
New Spain. It seems to have been shipped for commercial pur- 
poses from San Domingo as early as 1585, and from Barbados 
in 1654 ; so early as 1547 considerable quantities were sent from 
the West Indies to Spain. 

Ginger is known in commerce in two distinct forms, termed 
respectively coated and uncoated ginger, as having or wanting 
the epidermis. For the flrst, the piece.s, which are called races ” 
or “ hands,” from their irregular palmate form, are washed and 
simply dried in the sun. In this form ginger presents a brown, 
more or less irregularly wrinkled or striated surface, and when 
broken shows a dark brownish fracture, hard, and sometimes 
homy and, resinous. To produce uncoated ginger the rhizomes 
are washed, scraped and sun-dried, and are often subjected 
to a system of bleaching, either from the fumes of bumi^ 
sulphur or by immersion for a short time in a solution of chlorin- 
ated lime. The whitewashed appearance that much of the 
ginger has, as seen in the shops, is due to the fact of its being 
washed in whiting and water, or even coated with sulphate of 
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lime. This artificial coating is supposed by some to give the 
ginger a better appearance ; it often, however, covers an inferior 
quality, and can readily be detected by the case with which it 
rubs off, or by its leaving a white powdery substance at the bottom 
of the jar in which it is contained. Uncoated ginger, as seen 
in trade, varies from single joints an inch or less in length to 
flattish irregularly branched pieces of several joints, the “ races ” 
or “ hands/’ and from 3 tr) 4 in. long ; each branch has a depres- 
sion at its summit showing the former attachment of a leafy 
stem. Tlie colour, when not whitewashed, is a pale buff ; it is 
somewhat rough or fibrous, breaking with a short mealy fracture, 
and presenting on the surfaces of the broken parts numerous short 
bristly (ibres. 

The principttl constituents of gingcir are .starch, volatile oil (to 
which the characteristic odour of the spice is due) and resin (to 
whicli is attributed its pungency). Its chief u.se is as a coudimcnl 
or spice, but a.s an aromatic and stomachic medicine it is also used 
mternaliy. " The stimulant, aromatic and carminative jiropcrties 
render it of much value in atonic dyspepsia, esjx'cially if accom- 
panied with miicli flatulence, and as an adjunct to purgative medi- 
cines to correct griping.” Externally applied as a rubefacient, it 
has b(^cn founrl to relieve headache and toothache. The rhizomes, 
coUcclcd in a young green .state, washed, scraped and preserved in 
syrup, form a delicious jireserve, which is largely exported both 
from the West Indies and from riiina. Cut up into pieces like 
lozenges and preserveil in sugar, gingcT also forms a very agrceablf* 
sweetmeat. 

GINGHAM, a cotton or linen cloth, for the name of which 
several origins are suggested. It is said to have been made at 
Guingamp, a town in Brittany ; the New English Dicfimiary 
derives the word from Malay ging-gang, meaning “ striped.” 
'The cloth is now of a light or medium weight, and woven of dyed 
or white yarns either in a single colour or different colours, and 
in stripes, checks or plaids. It is made in Lancashire and 
in (Basgow, and also to a large extent in the United States. 
Imitations of it are obtained by calico-printing. It is used for 
dresses, &c. 

GlNGl, or Gingee, a rock fortress of southern India, in the 
South Arcot district of Madras. It consists of three hills, con- 
nected by walls enclosing an area of 7 sq. m., and practically 
impregnable to as.sault. The origin of the fortress is shrouded 
in legend. When occupied by the Mahrattas at the end of the 
17th century, it withstood a siege of eight years against the armies 
of Aurangzeb. In 1750 it was captured by the French, who held 
it with a strong force for eleven years. It surrendered to the 
English in 1761, in the words of Ormc, “terminated the long 
hostilities between the two rival European powers in Coromandel, 
and left not a single ensign of the French nation avowed by the 
authority of its government in any part of India.” 

GINGUENA, PIERRE LOUIS (i74a*-i8i5), French author, 
w^as born on the 27th of April 1748 at Rennes, in Brittany. He 
was educated at a Jesuit college in his native town, and came 
to Paris in 1772. He wrote criticisms for the Mercure de France, 
and composed a comic opera, Pomponin (1777). The Satire des 
satires (1778) and the Confession de Zulnie (1779) followed. 
The Confession was claimed by six or seven different authors, and 
though the value of the piece is not ver\' great, it obtained great 
success. His defence of Piccini against the partisans of Gluck 
made him still more widely known. He hailed the first symptoms 
of the Revolution, joined Giuseppe Cerutti, the author of the 
Mimoire pour le peuple franfais (1788), and others in producing 
the Feuille villageoise, a weekly paper addressed to the villages 
of France. He also celebrated in an indifferent ode the opening 
of the states-general. In his Lettres sur les confessions de 
Rousseau (1791) he defended the life and principles of his author. 
He was imprisoned during the Terror, and only escaped with 
life by the downfall of Robespierre. Some time after his release 
he assisted, as director-general of the “ commission executive 
de rinstruction publique,” in reorganizing the system of public 
instruction, and he was an original member of the Institute of 
Prance. In 1797 the directory appointed him mini.ster pleni- 
potentiar>’ to the king of Saidinia. After fulfilling his duties 
for seven months, very little to the sjitisfacton of his employers, 
Ginguen^ retired for a time to his countiy house of St Prix, in 
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the vdley of Montmorency. He was appointed a member of 
the tribunate*, but Napoleon, finding that he was not sufficiently 
tractable, had him expelled at the first “ purge,” and Gin^en^ 
returned to his literary pursuits. He was one of the commission 
charged to a)ntinue the Histoire littiraire de la France, and he 
contributed to the volumes of this series which appeared in 1814, 
1817 and 1820. Ginguene’s most important work is the Histoire 
littiraire d'ltalie (14 vols., 1811-1835). He was putting the 
finishing touches to the eighth and ninth volumes when he died 
on the 11th of November 1815. The last five volumes were 
written by Francesco Salfi and revised by Pierre Daunou. 

In the composition of his history of Italian literature be was 
guided for the most part by the greatwork of Girolamo Tiraboschi, 
but he avoids the prejudices and party views of his model. 

Ginguen^ edited the Dhade philosophique^ politique et littiraire 
till it was suppres.sed by Napoleon in 1807. He contributed largely 
to the Biographie universelle^ the Mercure de France and the En- 
cychpidie methodiqiw ; and he edited tlic work.s of Chamfort and of 
Lebrun. Among his minor productions are an opera, Pomponin 
OH le tuteur mystifii (1777) ; La Satire des satires (1778) ; De 
Vautoriti de Rabelais dans la revolution presents (1791) ; De M. 
Nukar (17^5) ; Fables nouvelles (1810) ; Fables inidites (1814). See 
” Eloge rl(* Ginguene ” by Dacier, in the Memoires de I'institut, tom. 
vii. ; Discouns ” by M. Daunou, prefixed to the 2nd ed. of the 
Hist. Htt. d'Ttalie ; D. J. Carat, Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
F. L. Guingene, prefixed to a catalogue of his library (Paris, 1817). 

GINKEL, GODART VAN (1630-1703), ist earl of Athlone, 
Dutch general in the service of England, was born at Utrecht 
in 1630. He came of a noble family, and bore the title of Baron 
van Reede, being the eldest son of Godart Adrian van Reede, 
Baron (iinkel. In his youth he entered the Dutch army, and in 
1688 he followed William, prince of Orange, in his expedition to 
England. In the following year he distinguished himself by 
a memorable exploit — the pursuit, defeat and capture of a Scottish 
regiment which had mutinied at Ipswich, and was marching 
northward across the fens. It was the alarm excited by this 
mutiny that facilitated the passing of the first Mutiny Act. In 
1690 Ginkel accompanied William III. to Ireland, and com- 
manded a body of Dutch cavalry at the battle of the Boyne. 
On the king’s return to England General Ginkel was entrusted 
with the conduct of the war. He took the field in the spring of 
1691, and e.stahlished his headquarters at Mullingar. Among 
those who held a command under him was the marquis of 
Ruvigny, the recognized chief of the Huguenot refugees. Early in 
June Ginkel took the fortress of Bally more, capturing the whole 
garrison of 1000 men. The English lost only 8 men. After 
reconstructing the fortifications of Ballymore the army marched 
to Athlone, then one of the most important of the fortified towns 
of Ireland. The Irish defenders of the place were commanded 
by a distinguished French general, Saint-Ruth. The firing 
began on June 19th, and on the 30th the town was stormed, 
the Irish army retreating towards Galway, and taking up their 
position at Aughrim. Having strengthened the fortifications 
of Athlone and left a garrison there, Ginkel led the English, 
on July 1 2th, to Aughrim. An immediate attack was resolved 
on, and, after a severe and at one time doubtful contest, the 
crisis was precipitated by the fall of Saint-Ruth, and the 
disorganized Irish were defeated and fled. A horrible slaughter 
of the Irish followed the struggle, and 4000 corpses were left 
unburied on the field, besides a multitude of others that lay 
along the line of the retreat. Galway next capitulated, its 
garrison being permitted to retire to Limerick. There the viceroy 
Tyrconnel was in command of a large force, but his sudden death 
early in August left the command in the hands of General Sars- 
field and the Frenchman D’Usson. The English came in sight of 
the town on the day of Tyrconnel’s death, and the bombardment 
was immediately begun. Ginkel, by a bold device, crossed the 
Shannon and captured the camp of the Irish cavalry. A few days 
later he stormed the fort on Thomond Bridge, and after difficult 
negotiations a capitulation was signed, the terms of which were 
divided into a civil and a military treaty. Thus was completed 
the conquest or pacification of Ireland, and the services of the 
Dutch general were amply recognized and rewarded. He re- 
ceived the forma] thanks of the House of Commons, and was 
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created by the king ist earl of Athlone and baron of Aughrim. 
The immense forfeited estates of the earl of Limerick were given 
to him, but the grant was a few years later revoked by the English 
parliament. The earl continued to serve in the English army, 
and accompanied the king to the continent in 1693. He fought 
at the sieges of Namur and the battle of Neerwinden, and 
assisted in destroying the French magazine at Givet. In 1702. 
waiving his own claims to the position of commander-in-chief, 
he commanded the Dutch serving under the duke of Marlborough. 
He died at Utrecht on the nth of February 1703, and was 
succeeded by his son the 2nd earl (1668-1719), a distinguished 
soldier in the reigns of William III. and Anne. On the death 
of the 9th earl without issue in 1844, the title became extinct. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN DAVID (1831- ), Hebrew scholar, 

w^ born at Warsaw on the 25th of December 1831. Coming to 
England shortly after the completion of his education in the 
Rabbinic College at Warsaw, Dr Ginsburg continued his study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, with special attention to the Megilloth. 
The first result of these studies was a translation of the Song 
of Songs, with a commentary historical and critical, published 
in 1857. A similar translation of Ecclesiastes, followed by 
treatises on the Karaites, on the Essenes and on the Kabbala, 
kept the author prominently before biblical students while he 
was preparing the first sections of his magnum opus^ the critical 
study of the Massorah. Beginning in 1867 with the publication 
of Jacob ben Chajim’s Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, 
Hebrew and English, with notices, and the Massoreth Ha- 
Massoreth of Elias Levita, in Hebrew, with translation and 
commentar}% Dr Ginsburg took rank as an eminent Hebrew 
scholar. In 1870 he was appointed one of the first members 
of the committee for the revision of the English version of the 
Old Testament. His life-work culminated in the publication 
of the Massorah, in three volumes folio (1880-1886), followed 
by the Masoretico-critical edition of the Hebrew Bible (1894), 
and the elaborate introduction to it (1897). Dr Ginsburg had 
one predecessor in the field, the learned Jacob ben Chajim, who 
in 1524-1525 published the second Rabbinic Bible, containing 
what has ever since been known as the Massorah ; but neither 
were the materials available nor was criticism sufficiently 
advanced for a complete edition. Dr Ginsburg took up the 
subject almost where it was left by those early pioneers, and 
collected portions of the Massorah from the countless MSS. 
scattered throughout Europe and the East. More recently 
Dr Ginsburg has published Facsimiles of Manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible (1897 and 1898), and The Text of the Hebreiv Bible 
in Abbreviations (1903), in addition to a critical treatise ‘‘ on the 
relationship of the so-called Codex Babylonicus of a.u. 916 to 
the Eastern Recension of the Hebrew Text ” (1899, for private 
circulation). In the last-mentioned work he seeks to prove that 
the St Petersburg Codex, for so many years accepted as the 
genuine text of the Babylonian school, is in reality a Palestinian 
text carefully altered so as to render it conformable to the 
Babylonian recension. He subsequently undertook the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of the Hebrew Bible for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He also contributed many articles to 
J. Kitto’s Encyclopaedia, W. Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

GINSENG, the root of a species of Panax{P. Ginseng), native of 
Manchuria and Korea, belonging to the natural order Araliaceae, 
used in China as a medicine. Other roots are substituted for it, 
notably that of Panax quingue folium, distinguished as American 
ginseng, and imported from the United States. At one time 
the ginseng obtained from Manchuria was considered to be the 
finest quality, and in consequence became so scarce that an 
imperial edict was issued prohibiting its collection. That 
prepared in Korea is now the most esteemed variety. The root of 
the wild plant is preferred to that of cultivated ginseng, and the 
older the plant the better is the quality of the root considered to 
be. Great care is taken in the preparation of the drug. The 
account given by Koempfer of the preparation of nindsin, the 
root of Sium ninsi, in Korea, will give a good idea of the prepara- 
tion of ginseng, ninsi being a similar drug of supposed weaker 


virtue, obtained from a different plant, and often confounded 
with ginseng. “In the beginning of winter nearly all the 
population of Sjansai turn out to collect the root, and make 
preparations for sleeping in the fields. The root, when collected, 
IS macerated for three days in fresh water, or water m which 
rice has been boiled twice ; it is then suspended in a closed 
vessel over the fire, and afterwards dried, until from the base to 
the middle it assumes a hard, resinous and translucent appear- 
ance, which is considered a proof of its good quality.” 

Ginseng of good quality genenilly occurs in hard, rather 
brittle, translucent pieces, about the size of the little finger, 
and varying in length from 2 to 4 in. The taste is mucilaginous, 
.sweetish and slightly bitter and aromatic. The root is frequently 
forked, and it is probably owing to this circumstance that 
medicinal properties were in the first place attributed to it, 
its resemblance to the body of a man l^eing supposed to indicate 
that it could restore virile power to the aged and impotent. 
In price it varies from 6 or 12 dollars to the enormous sum of 
300 or 400 dollars an ounce. 

Lockhart gives a grapliic description of a visit to a ginseng mer- 
chant. Opening the outer l)OX, tlie merchant removed several paper 
)arcels which ap]>oarcd to fill the box, but under lliem was a second 
»ox, or perhaps two small l)oxcs, which, when taken out, showed 
the l)Ottom of the large* box and all the intervening space filled with 
more paper parcels. Tht?se parcels, he said, “ contained quicklime, 
for the pur]x>sc of absorbing any moisture and keeping the l)oxe.s 
quite dry, the lime being packed in paper for the sal«e of cleanliness. 
1'he smaller box, which htdd the ginseng, was lined with sheet-lead ; 
the ginseng further enclosed in silk wrappers was kept in little silken- 
covered boxes. Taking up a piece, he would request his visitor not 
to breathe upon it, nor handle it ; he urould dilate upon the many 
merits of the drug and the cures it had effected. The cover of the 
root, according to its quality, was silk, cither embroidered or plain, 
cotton cloth or paper.” In China the ginseng is often .sent to 
friends as a valuaiuc present ; in such cases, ” accompanying the 
medicine is usually given a .small, beautifully- finished double kettle, 
in which the ginseng is prepared as follows. The inner kettle is 
made of silver, and between this and tJie outside vessel, which is a 
copper jacket, is a .small .space for holding water. The silver kettle, 
which fits on a ring near th(j top of the outer covering, has a cup-like 
cover in which rice is placed with a little water ; the ginseng is put 
in the inner veK.sel with water, a cover is placed over the whole, and 
the apparatus is put on the fire. When title rice in the cover is suffi- 
ciently cooked, the medicine is ready, and is then eaten by the 
patient, who drinks the ginseng tea at the same time.” The dose 
of the root is from 60 to 90 grains. During the u.se of the drug tea- 
drinking is forbidden for at ]ea.st a month, but no other change is 
made in the diet. It is taken in the morning before breakfast, from 
three to eight days together, and sometimes it is taken m the e>'ening 
before going to bed. 

The action of the drug appears to be entirely psychic, and com- 
parable to that of the mandrake of the Hebrews. There is no 
evidence that it ])Osscsses any pliarmacological or therapeutic 
properties. 

Porter Smith, Chinese Materia Medica, j). 103; Reports on 
Trade at the Treaty Ports of China (1868^, p. 63 ; Lockhart, Med. 
Missionary in China (2nd cd.), p. 107 ; Bull, de la SocUU Impiriale 
de Nat. de Moscou (1865), No. 1, pp. 70-76 ; Pharmaceutical Journal 
(2), vol. iii. pp. 197, 333, (2), vol. ix. p. 77 ; I.«wis, Materia Medica. 
p. 324 ; Geoffroy, Tract, de matUre mkdicedey t. ii. p. 112 ; Kaempfer, 
A moenitates exoticae, p. 824. 

GIOBERTL VINCENZO (1801-1852), Italian philosopher, 
publicist and politician, was born in Turin on the 5th of April 
1801. He was educated by the fathers of the Oratory with a 
view to the priesthood and ordained in 1825. At first he led a 
very retired life ; but gradually took more and more interest 
in the affairs of his country and the new political ideas as well 
as in the literature of the day. Partly under the influence of 
Mazzini, the freedom of Italy became his ruling motive in life, — 
its emancipation, not only from foreign masters, but from modes 
of thought alien to its genius, and detrimental to its European 
authority. This authority was in his mind connected with 
papal supremacy, though in a way quite novel — intellectual 
rather than political. This must be remembered in considering 
nearly all his writings, and also in estimating his position, both 
in relation to the ruling clerical party — ^the Jesuits — and also 
to the politics of the court of Piedmont after the accession of 
Charles Albert in 1831. He was now noticed by the king and 
made one of his chaplains. His popularity and private influence, 
however, were reasons enough for the court party to mark him 
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lor exile; he was not one of them, and could not be depended on. 
Knowing this, he resigned hfs office in 1833, but wm suddenly 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy, and, after an imprisonment of 
four months, was banished without a trial. Gioberti first went 
to Paris, and, a year latter, to Brussels, where he remained till 
1845, teaching philosophy, and assisting a friend in the work 
of a private school. He nevertheless found time to write many 
works of philosophical importance, with special reference to his 
country and its position. An amnesty having been declared 
by Charles AUxjrt in 1846, Gioberti (who was again in Paris) 
was at liberty to return to Italy, but refused to do so till the end 
of 1847. On his entrance into Turin on 29th of April 1848 
he was received with the greatest enthusiasm. He refused the 
dignity of senator offered him by Charles Allxirt, preferring to 
represent his native town in the Chamber of Deputies, of which 
be was soon elected president. At the close of the sann; yeiir, 
a new ministry was formed, headed by Gioberti ; but with the 
acccMsion of Victor Emmanuel in March 1849, his active life 
came to an end. For a short time indeed he held a seat in the 
cabinet, though without a portfolio ; but an irreconcilable 
disagreement soon followed, and his removal from Turin was 
accomplished by his apj)ointment on a mission to Paris, whence 
he never returned, liiere, refusing the pension which had l>een 
offered him and all (‘cx.lesiastical preferment, he lived frugally, 
and spent his days and nights as at Brussels in literary labour. 
He died suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 26th of October 1852. 

Giolicrti's writings air mon* inijiorttint than liis political career. 
In the general history of Kuropt‘an philosophy they stand apart. As 
the speciilationH of Rosmini- Serbati, against wliicli he wrote, have 
been called th<i last link added to medieval thought, ho the system of 
GiolMTti, knoM^i as “ Ontologism," more especially in his greater 
and earlier works, is unrelated to other modern schools of thought. 
It shows a harmony with the Homan Gatholic faith which caused 
Cousin to declare that “ Italian philosojihv was still in tlu* bonds of 
theology," and that (ooberti was no philosopher. Method is with 
him a i^lhetic, .siib|ective and psychological instrumenl. He re- 
oonMtructfi, as he* declare. s, ontology, and begins witli the " ideal 
formula/’ “ the Em creates ex nihilo the existent." Ciod is tJie only 
being [Ens) ; all other things arc inendy existences. Crod is the 
origin of all human knowledge (called Videa^ thought), which is one 
and HO to say identical with («od him.self.. 11 is directly beheld 
(intuited) by VcaHoii, but in ordtu to he of use it has to Ik? reflected 
on, and tliis by means oi language. A knowledge of b(‘ing and 
existences (concrete, not abstract) and tlieir mutiuil relations, is 
nt'cessary as the lieginning o1 philosophy. Gioberti is in some 
roafxxts a Platonist. He idtmtifics religion with civilization, and in 
his treatise Dal primato mofaU e civile degli Italiani urrive.s at the 
conclusion that the chnreh is the axis on which the well-twdng of 
human life revolves. In it he atfirms tlie idea of the supremacy of 
Italy, Imnighl about by the* restoration of the papacy as a moral 
dominion, founded on religion and public opinion . In his later works, 
the Eiuiuwamentn and the Erotoloffia, In* is thought by .some to have 
shifted his ground under the influenee of events. His first work, 
written when he was thirty-seven, had a personal nuiwm for its 
existence. A young feUow’exile and friend, Paolo Pallia, liaving 
many doubts and misgivings as to the reality of revelation and a 
future lite, Gioberti at once .set to work with La Teorica del sovran^ 
naturale^ which was his first publication (i8;s8). After thi.s, philo- 
sophical treati.sos followed in rapid .sne^^essiou. The Teorica was 
followed by J niroduzione alio studio della filoeopa in three volumes 
(1839-1840). In this work he statics his reasons tor letpiiring a new 
method and new ti*rminology. H<Te he brings out the doctrine 
that religion is the direct expression of the idea in this life, and ib 
one with true civilization in history. Civilization is a oonditioned 
mediate tendency to pcriection, to whicli religion is the final com- 
pletion if carriecrout : it is the end of the second cycle expressed by 
the second formula, the Ens redeems existences. Essays (not pub- 
lished till 184^) on the lighter and more popular subjects, Del bello 
and Del bunno, followed the Introdtieione, Del primato morale t 
civile deffli Jtaliam and the Drolegomeni to the same, and .soon attcr- 
w»ards his triumphant cxjiosurc of the Jesuits, ll Gesuita moderreo, 
no doubt hastened the transfer of rule from clerical to civil hands. 
It was the popularity of these semi -political works, increased by 
other occasional political articles, and his Uinnovameato cix^. d' Italia^ 
that caused Giolicrti to be welcomed with such enthusiasm on his 
roturn to his native country. All the.se works were perfectly or- 
thodox, and aided m drawing the liberal clergy into the movement 
which has resulted since his time in the unification of Italy. The 
Jesuits, however, closed round the pope more firmly after his return 
to Rome, and in the end (iioberti’s writings were placed on the 
iMdex (see J. ICleutgen, Vbe\ die Verxcrthetlung des Ontologismus 
durch den heilieen StuhL 1867). The remainder of his works, especi- 
ally T.a Pflosofia della ffivelanmie and the Protologia, give his mature 


views on many points. The entire writings of Gioberti^ indudhig 
those left fn manuscript, have been ediM by Giuseppe Idassari 
(Turin, 1856^x861). 

6ee Massarl, Vita de F. Gioberti (Florence, 1848) ; A. Rosmini- 
Sertmti, F, Gioberti e il panieismo (Milan, 1848) ; C. B. Smyth, 
CArtsftan Metaphysics (1851); B. Spaventa, La PHosopa di Gioberti 
(Naples, 1854) ; A. Mauri, Della vita e delk opera di F. ^oherU 
^enoa, 1853) ; G. Frisco, Gioberti e V ontologismo (Naples, 1867) ; 

F. Luciani, Gioberti e la filosofia nuova italiana (Naples, 1866^1872) ; 
D. BtTti, 2 >* F. Gioberti (Florence, 1881) ; see also L. Ferri, UHistoire 
de la pkUosophie eu Jtalie au XIX* siicle (Paris, 1869) ; C. Werner, 
Die italienische Phihsophie des /p. Jahrhunderts, ii. (i»5) ; appendix 
to Ueberweg's Hist, of Philosophy (Eng. tr.) ; art. in Brownson's 
Quarterly Review (Boston, Mass.), xxi. ; R. Mariano. La Phihsophie 
contemporaine en Jtalie (1866) : R. Seydel’s exhaustive article in 
Ersch and Gruber's Allqemexrte Encyelop&die. The centenary of 
Gioberti called forth several monographs in Italy. 

GIOIOSA-IONICA, a town of ('alabria, Italy, in the province 
of Reggio Calabria, from which it is 65 m. N.E. by rail, and 38 m. 
direct, 492 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town, 9072 ; commune, 
11,200. Near the station, which is on, the E. coast of Calabria 
3 m. below the town to the S.E., the remains of a theatre 
belonging to the Roman period were discovered in 1883 ; the 
orchestra was 46 ft. in diameter {Notizie degli scavi, 1883, p. 423). 
The ruins of an ancient building called the Naviglio, the nature 
of which does not seem clear, arc described (f^. 1884, p. 252). 

GIOJA, MEIXHIORRB (1767 -1829), Italian writer on philo- 
sophy and political economy, was bom at Piacenza, on the 20th 
of September 1767. Originally intended for the church, he took 
orders, but renounced them in 1796 and went to Milan, where he 
devoted himself to the study of political economy. Having 
obtained the prize for an essay on the kind of free government 
best adapted to Italy ” he decided upon the career of a publicist. 
Hie arrival of Napoleon in Italy drew him into public life. 
He advocated a republic under the tiominion of the French in 
a pamphlet 1 Tedeschi, i Francesi^ ed i Russi in Lombardia, and 
under the Cisalpine Republic he was named historiographer 
and director of statistics. He was several times imprisoned, 
oncti for eight months in 1820 on a charge of being implicated 
in a conspiracy with the Carbonari. After the fall of Napoleon 
he retired into private life, and does not appear to have held 
office again. He died on the 2nd of January 1829. Gioja’s 
fundamental idea is the value of statistics or the collection of 
facts. Philosophy itself is with him classification and consideration 
of ideas. Logic he regarded as a practical art, and his Esercizioni 
logici has the further title, Art of deriving benefit from iU-con- 
structed books. In ethics Gioja follows Bentliam generally, and 
his large treatise Del merito e delle recompense (1818) is a clear 
and systematic view of social ethics from the utilitarian principle. 
In political economy this avidity for facts produced better fruits. 
The Nuovo Prospetto delle sdenze economiche (1815-1817), 
although long to excess, and overburdened with classifications 
and tables, contains much valuable material. The author 
prefers large properties and large commercial undertakings to 
small ones, and strongly favours association as a means of pro- 
duction. He defends a restrictive policy and insists on the 
necessity of the action of the state as a regulating power in the 
industrial world. He was an opponent of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. He must be credited with the finest and most original 
treatment of division of labour since the Wealth of Nations. 
Much of what Babbage taught later on the subject of combined 
work is anticipated by Gioja. His theoiy of production is also 
deserA ing of attention from the fact that it takes into account 
and gives due prominence to immaterial goods. Throughout 
the work there is continuous opposition to Adam Smith. Gioja's 
latest work Filosofia della siatistica (2 vols., 1826 ; 4 vols., 1829- 
1830) contains in brief compass the essence of his ideas on human 
life, and affords the clearest insight into his aim and method in 
philosophy both theoretical and practical. 

See monographs by G. D. Romagnosi (1829), F. Falco (1866) ; 

G. Pecckio, Storia delV economia pubblica in Italia (1829), and article 
in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encychpddie ; for Cioja's philo- 
sophy, L. Ferri, Essai sur Vhistoire de la phihsophie en Italie au 
XiX* siicle (1869) ; Ueberweg's Hist, of Philosophy (Eng. tr., 
appendix ii.): A. Rosmini-Serbati, Opuscoli filosofict, iii. (1844) 
(containing an attack on Gioja’s "sensualism ") ; for his political 
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economy, list of works in I. Conrad's HandmMsrbuch der Statds^ 
m$s»nsckaft 9 n (xS9a) ; L. Cossa, Inirod, to Pol. Bcon. (Eng. trans., 
p. 488). Gioja’a complete works were published at Lugano (1832- 
1849). He was one of the founders of the Annali universali di 
staHstiea. 

GlOUm, GIOVANNI (1842- ), Italian statesman, 

bom at Mondovi on the 27th of October 1842. After a rapid 
career in the financial administration he was, in 1882, appointed 
councillor of state and elected to parliament. As deputy he 
chiefly acquired prominence by attacks on Magliani, treasury 
minister in the Depretis cabinet, and on the 9th of March 1889 
was himself selected as treasury minister by Crispt. On the fall 
of the Rudint cabinet in May 1892, Giolitti, with the help of a 
court clique, succeeded to the premiership. His term of office 
was marked by misfortune and misgovernment. The building 
crisis and the commercial rupture with France had impaired the 
situation of the state banks, of which one, the Banca Komana, 
had been further undermined by maladministration. A bank 
law, passed by Giolitti, failed to effect an improvement. More- 
ever, he irritated public opinion by raising to senatorial rank the 
director-general of the Banca Romana, Signor Tanlongo, whose 
irregular practices had become a byword. The senate declined 
to admit Tanlongo, whom Giolitti, in consequence of an inter- 
pellation in parliament upon the condition of the Banca Romana, 
was obliged to arrest and prosecute. During the prosecution 
Giolitti abused his position as premier to abstract documents 
bearing on the case. Simultaneously a parliamentary commission 
of inquiry investigated the condition of the state banks. Its 
report, though acquitting Giolitti of personal dishonesty, proved 
disastrous to his political position, and obliged him to resign. 
His fall left the finances of the state disorganized, the pensions 
fund depleted, diplomatic relations with France strained in 
consequence of the massacre of Italian workmen at Aigues- 
Mortes, and Sicily and the I.unigiana in a state of revolt, which 
he had proved impotent to suppress. After his resignation he 
was impeached for abuse of power as minister, but the supreme 
court quashed the impeachment by denying the competence of 
the ordinary tribunals to judge ministerial acts. For several 
years he was compelled to play a passive part, having lost all 
credit. But by keeping in the background and giving public 
opinion time to forget his past, as well as by parli^entary 
intrigue, he gradually regained much of his former influence. 
He made capital of the Socialist agitation and of the repression 
to which other statesmen resorted, and gave the agitators to 
understand that were he premier they would be allowed a free 
hand. Thus he gained their favour, and on the fall of the 
Pelloux cabinet he became minister of the Interior in Zanardelli’s 
administration, of which he was the real head. His policy of 
never interfering in strikes and leaving even violent demonstra- 
tions undisturbed at first proved successful, but indiscipline 
and disorder grew to such a pitch that Zanardelli, already in 
bad health, resigned, and Giolitti succeeded him as prime minister 
(November 1903). But during his tenure of office he, too, had to 
resort to strong measures in repressing some serious disorders in 
various parts of Italy, and thus he lost the favour of the Socialists. 
In March 1905, feeling himself no longer secure, he resigned, 
indicating Fortis as his successor. When Sonnino became 
premier in February 1906, Giolitti did not openly oppose him, 
hut his followers did, and Sonnino was defeated in May, Giolitti 
becoming prime minister once more. 

GIORDANO, LUCA (1632-1705), Italian painter, was bom in 
Naples, son of a ver>^ indifferent painter, Antonio, who imparted 
to him the first rudiments of drawing. Nature predestined him 
for the art, and at the age of eight he painted a cherub into one 
of his father’s pictures, a feat which was at once noised abroad, 
and induced the viceroy of Naples to recommend the child to 
Ribera. His father afterwards took him to Rome, to study under 
I’ietro da Cortona. He acquired the nickname of Luca Fa-presto 
(Luke Work-fast). One might suppose this nickname to be 
derived merely from the almost miraculous celerity with which 
from an early age and throughout his life he handled the brush ; 
but it is said to have had a more express origin. The father, 
we are told, poverty-stricken and greedy of gain, was perpetually i 
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urging his boy to exertion with the phrase, ‘‘ Luca, fk presto.” 
The youth o^ed his parent to the letter, and would actually 
not so much as pause to snatch a hasty meal, but received into 
his mouth, while he still worked on, the food which his father s 
hand supplied. He copied nearly twenty times the “ Battle of 
Constantine” by Julio Romano,and with proportionate frequency 
sever^ of the great works of Raphael and Michelangelo. His 
rapidity, which belonged as much to invention as to mere handi- 
work, and his versatility, which enabled him to imitate other 
painters deceptively, earned for him two other epithets, “The 
Thunderbolt ” (Fulmine), and “ The Proteus,” of Painting. He 
shortly visited all the main seats of the Italian school of art, 
and formed for himself a style combining in a certain measure 
the ornamental pomp of Paul Veronese and the contrasting com- 
positions and large schemes of chiaroscuro of Pietro da Cortona. 
He was noted also for lively and showy^ colour. Returning to 
Naples, and accepting every sort of commission by which money 
was to be made, he practised his art with so much applause that 
Charles 11 . of Spain towards 1687 invited him over to Madrid, 
where he remained thirteen years. Giordano was very popular 
at the Spanish court, being a sprightly talker along with his other 
marvellously facile gifts, and the king created him a cavaliere. 
One anecdote of his rapidity of work is that the queen of Spain 
having one day made some inquiry alxmt his wife, he at once 
showed Her Majesty what the lady was like by painting her 
portrait into the picture on which he was engaged. Soon after 
the death of Charles in 1700 Giordano, gorged with wealth, 
returned to Naples. He spent large sums in acts of munificence, 
and was partiailarly liberal to his poorer brethren of the art. He 
again visited various parts of Italy, and died in Naples on the 
i2th of January 1705, his last words being “ O Na^li, sospiro 
mio ” (0 Naples, my heart’s love !). One of his maxims was that 
the good painter is the one whom the public like, and that the 
public are attracted more by colour than by design. . 

Giordano had an astonishing readiness and facility, in spite 
of the general commonness and superficiality of his performances. 
He left many works in Rome, and far more in Naples. Of the 
latter one of the most renowned is “ Christ expelling the Traders 
from the Temple,” in the church of the Padri Girolamini, a 
colossal work, full of expressive lazzaroni ; also the frescoes 
of S. Martino, and those in the Tesoro della Certosa, including 
the .subject of “ Moses and the Brazen Serpent ” ; and the cupola- 
paintings in the Church of S. Brigida, which contains the artist’s 
own tomb. In Spain he executed a surprising number of works, 
— continuing in the Escorial the series commenced by Cambiasi, 
and painting frescoes of the “ Triumphs of the Church,” the 
“Genealogy and Life of the Madonna,” tlie stories of Moses, 
Gideon, David and Solomon, and the “Celebrated Women of 
Scripture,” all works of large dimensions. His pupils, Aniello 
Rossi and Matteo Pacelli, assisted him in Spain. In Madrid he 
worked more in oil-colour, a Nativity there being one of his best 
productions. Other superior examples are the “ Judgment of 
Paris ” in the Berlin Museum, and “ Christ with the Doctors in 
the Temple,” in the Corsini (vallery of Rome. In Florence, in 
his closing days, he painted the Cappella Corsini, the Galleria 
Riccardi and other works. In youth he etched with considerable 
skill some of his own paintings, such as the “ Slaughter of the 
Priests of Baal.” He also painted much on the crystal borderings 
of looking-glasses, cabinets, &c., seen in many Italian palaces, and 
was, in this form of art, the master of Pietro Garofolo. His best 
pupil, in painting of the ordinary kind, was Paolo de Matteis. 

Bellori, in his Vite de" pittori moderni, is a leading authority 
regarding Luca Giordano. P. Benvenuto (1882) has written a work 
on the Riccardi paintings. 

GIORGIONE (1477-1510), Italian painter, was bom at Castel- 
franco in 1477. I*' contemporary documents he is always called 
(according to the Venetian manner of pronunciation and spelling) 
Zorzi, Zorzo or Zorzon of Castelfranco. A tradition, having 
its origin in the 17th century, represented him as the naturd 
son of some member of the great local family of the Barbarelli, 
by a peasant girl of the neighbouring village of Vedelago: 
i consequently he is commonly referred to in histories and 
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catalogues under the name of Giorgio Barbarelli or Barbarelia. 
This tradition has, however, on close examination been proved 
b^less. On the other hand mention has been found in a 
contemporary document of an earlier Zorzon, a native of 
Vedelago, living in Castelfranco in 1460. Vasari, who wrote 
before the Barbarelia legend had sprung up, says that Giorgione 
was of very humble origin. It seems probable that he was 
simply the son or grandson of the afore-mentioned Zorzon the 
elder ; that the after-claim of the Barbarelli to kindred with him 
was a mere piece of family vanity, very likely suggested by the 
analogous case of Leonardo da Vinci ; and that, this claim once 
put abroad, the peasant-mother of Vedelago was invented on 
the ground of some dim knowledge that his real progenitors 
came from that village. 

Of the facts of his life we are almost as meagrely informed as 
of the circumstances of his birth. The little city, or large 
fortified village, for it is scarcely more, of Castelfranco in the 
Trevisan stands in the midst of a rich and broken plain at some 
distance from the last spurs of the Venetian Alps. From the 
natural surroundings of Giorgione^s childhood was no doubt 
derived his ideal of pastoral scenery, the country of pleasant 
copses, glades, brooks and hills amid which his personages love 
to wander or recline with lute and pipe.. How early in boyhood 
he went to Venice we do not know, but internal evidence 
supports the statement of Ridolfi that he served his apprentice- 
ship there under Giovanni Bellini ; and there he made his fame 
and had his home. That his gifts were early recognized we 
know from the facts, recorded in contemporary documents, 
that in 1500, when he was only twenty-three (that is if Vasari 
gives rightly the age at which he died), he was chosen to paint 
portraits of the Doge Agostino Barberigo and the condottiere 
Consalvo Ferrante ; that in 1504 He was commissioned to paint 
an altarpiece in memory of Matteo Costanzo in the cathedral 
of his native town, Castelfranco ; that in 1507 he received at the 
order of the (!ouncil of Ten part payment for a picture (subject 
not mentioned) on which he was engaged for the Hall of the 
Audience in the ducal palace ; and that in 1507-1508 he was 
employed, with other artists of his own generation, to decorate 
with frescties the exterior of the newly rebuilt Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi or (ierman merchants' hall at Venice, having already 
done similar work on the exterior of the Casa Soranzo, the Casa 
Grimani alii Servi and other Venetian palaces. Vasari gives 
also as an important event in Giorgione’s life, and one which had 
influence on his work, his meeting with I.<eonardo da Vinci on 
the occasion of the Tuscan master’s visit to Venice in 1500. In 
September or October 1510 he died of the plague then raging 
in the city, and within a few days of his death we find the great 
art-patroness and amateur, Isabella d’Este, writing from Mantua 
and trying in vain to secure for her collection a night-piece by 
his hand of which the fame had reached her. 

All ac'counts agree in repre.senting (liorgione as a personage 
of distinguished and romantic charm, a great lover, a great 
musician, made to enjoy in life and to express in art to the 
uttermost the delight, the splendour, the sensuous and imaginative 
grace and fulness, not un tinged with poetic melancholy, of the 
Venetian existence of his time. They represent him further as 
having made in Venetian painting an advance analogous to that 
made in Tuscan painting by l.eonardo more than twenty years 
l 3 efore ; that is as having released the art from the last shackles 
of archaic rigidity and placed it in possession of full freedom 
and the full mastery of its means. He also introduced a new 
range of subjects. Besides altarpieccs and portraits he painted 
pictun's that told no story, whether biblical or classical, or if 
they professed to tell such, neglected the action and simply 
embodied in form and colour moods of lyrical or romantic 
feeling, much as a musician might eml)ody them in sounds. 
Innovating with the courage and felicity of genius, he had for 
a time an overwhelming influence on his contemporaries and 
immediate successors in the Venetian school, including Titian, 
Sebastian del Piombo, the elder Palma, (^riani and the two 
Campagnolas, and not a little even on seniors of long-standii^ 
fame such as Giovanni Bellini. His name and work have 


exercised, and continue to exercise, no less a spell on posterity. 
But to identify and define, among the relics of his age and school, 
piecisely what that work is, and to distinguish it from the 
kindred work of other men whom his influence inspired, is a 
vciy difficult matter. There are inclusive critics who still 
claim for Giorgione nearly every painting of the time that at 
all resembles his manner, and there are exclusive critics who pare 
down to some ten or a dozen the list of extant pictures which 
they will admit to be actually his. 

To name first those which are either certain or command 
the most general acceptance, placing them in something like 
an approximate and probable order of date. In the UfHzi at 
Florence are two companion pieces of the “ Trial of Moses ” 
and the “ Judgment of Solomon,” the latter the finer and 
better preserved of the two, which pass, no doubt justly, as 
typical works of Giorgione^s youth, and exhibit, though not yet 
ripely, his special qualities of colour-richness and landscape 
romance, the peculiar facial types of his predilection, with the 
pure form of forehead, fine oval of cheek, and somewhat close-set 
eyes and eyebrows, and the intensity of that still and brooding 
sentiment with which, rather than with dramatic life and 
movement, he instinctively invests his figures. Probably the 
earliest of the portraits by common consent called his is the 
l)eautiful one of a young man at Berlin. His earliest devotional 
picture would seem to be the highly finished Christ bearing 
his Cross ” (the head and shoulders only, with a peculiarly 
serene and high-bred cast of features) formerly at Vicenza and 
now in the collection of Mrs Gardner at Boston. Other versions 
of this picture exist, and it has been claimed that one in private 
possession at Vienna is the true original : erroneously in the 
judgment of the present writer. Another Christ bearing the 
Cross,” with a Jew dragging at the rope round his neck, in tlie 
church of San Rocco at Venice, is a ruined but genuine work, 
quoted by Vasari and Ridolfi, and copied with the name of 
Giorgione appended, by Van Dyck in that master^s Chatsworth 
sketch-book. (Vasari gives it to Giorgione in his first and to 
Titian in his second edition.) The composition of a lost early 
picture of the birth of Paris is preserved in an engraving of the 
“ Teniers GaIIer>' ” series, and an old copy of part of the same 
picture is at Budapest. In the Giovanelli Palace at Venice 
is that fascinating and enigmatical mythology or allegoiy, 
known to the Anonimo Morelliano, who saw it in 1530 in the house 
of Gabriel Vendramin, simply as ” the small landscape with 
the storm, the gipsy woman and the soldier ” ; the picture is 
conjecturally interpreted by modern authorities as illustrating 
a passage in Statius which describes the meeting of Adrastus 
with Hypsipyle when she was serving as nurse with the king of 
Nemea. Still belonging to the earlier part of the painter’s 
brief career is a beautiful, virginally pensive Judith at St Peters- 
burg, which passed under various alien name.s, as Raphael, 
Moretto, &x., until its kindred with the unquestioned work of 
Giorgione was in late years firmly established. The great 
Castelfranco altarpiece, still, in spite of many restorations, 
one of the most classically pure and radiantly impressive works 
of Renaissance painting, may be taken as closing tlie earlier 
phase of the young master’s work (1504). It shows the Virgin 
loftily enthroned on a plain, sparely draped stone structure with 
St Francis and a warrior saint (St Liberale) standing in attitudes 
of great simplicity on either side of the foot of the throne, a 
high parapet behind them, and a beautiful landscape of the 
master’s usual type seen above it. Nearly akin to this master- 
piece, not in shape or composition but by the type of the Virgin 
and the very' Bellinesque St Francis, is the altarpiece of the 
Madonna with St Francis and St Roch at Madrid. Of the 
master’s fully ripened time is the fine and again enigmatical 
picture formerly in the house of Taddeo Contarini at Venice, 
described by contemporary witnesses as the “Three Philosophers,” 
and now, on slender enough pounds, supposed to represent 
Evandcr showing Aeneas the site of Troy as narrated in the 
eighth Aeneid. The portrait of a knight of Malta in the Uffizi at 
Florence has more power and authority, if less sentiment, than 
the earlier example at Berlin, and may be taken to be of the 
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master’s middle time. Most entirely central and typical of all 
Giorgione’s extant works is the Sleeping Venus at Dresden, 
first recognized by Morelli, and now universally accepted, as 
being the same as the picture seen by the Anonimo and later 
by Kidolfi in the Casa Marcello at Venice. An exquisitely pure 
and severe rhythm of line and contour chastens the sensuous 
richness of the presentment : the sweep of white drapery on 
which the goddess lies, and of glowing landscape ‘that fills the 
space behind her, most harmoniously frame her divinity. It is 
recorded that the master left this piece unfinished and that 
the landscape, with a Cupid which subsequent restoration has 
removed, were completed after his death by Titian. The picture 
is the prototype of Titian’s own Venus at the Uffizi and of many 
more by other painters of the school ; but none of them attained 
the quality of the first exemplar. Of such small scenes of mixed 
classical mythology and landscape as early writers attribute in 
considerable number to Giorgione, there have survived at least 
two which bear strong evidences of his handiwork, though the 
action is in both of unwonted liveliness, namely the Apollo and 
Daphne of the Seminario at Venice and the Orpheus and Eurydice 
of Bergamo. The portrait of Antonio Grocardo at Budapest 
represents his fullest and most penetrating power in that branch 
of art. In his last years the purity and relative slenderness of 
form which mark his earlier female nudes, including the Dresden 
Venus, gave way to ideals of ampler mould, more nearly approach- 
ing those of Titian and his successors in Venetian art ; as is 
proved by those last remaining fragments of the frescoes on the 
Grand Canal front of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi which were seen 
and engraved by Zanetti in 1760, but have now totally dis- 
appeared. Such change of ideal is apparent enough in the 
famous ** Concert ” or “ Pastoral Symphony ” of the Louvre, 
probably the latest, and certainly one of the most characteristic 
and harmoniously splendid, of Giorgione’s creations that has 
come down to us, and has caused some critics too hastily to 
doubt its authenticity. 

We pass now to pictures for which some affirm and others 
deny the right to bear Giorgione’s name. As youthful in style 
as the two early pictures in the Uffizi, and closely allied to them 
in feeling, though less so in colour, is an unexplained subject 
in the National Gallery, sometimes called for want of a better 
title the “ Golden Age ” ; this is officially and by many critics 
gi^'en only to the ^^school of ’’Giorgione, but may not unreasonably 
be claimed for his own work (No. 1173). There is also in England 
a group of three paintings which are certainly by one hand, 
and that a hand very closely related to Giorgione if not actually 
his own, namely the small oblong “ Adoration of the Magi ” 
in the National Gallery (No. 1160), the “Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” belonging to Lord Allendale (with its somewhat 
inferior but still attractive replica at Vienna), and the small 
“ Holy Family ” in the collection of Mr R. H. Benson. The 
type of the Madonna in all these three pieces is different from 
that customary with the master, but there seems no reason why 
he should not at some particular moment have clianged his 
model. The sentiment and gestures of the figures, the cast of 
draperies, the technical handling, and especially, in Lord Allen- 
dale’s picture, the romantic richness of the landscape, all incline 
us to accept the group as original, notwithstanding the deviation 
of type already mentioned and certain weaknesses of drawing 
and proportion which we should have liardly looked for. Better 
known to European students in general are the two fine pictures 
commonly given to the master at the Pitti gallery in Florence, 
namely the “ Three Ages ” and the “ Concert.” Both are very 
Giorgionesque, the “ Three Ages ” leaning rather towards the 
early manner of Lorenzo I-otto, to whom by some critics it is 
actually given. The “ Concert ” is held on technical grounds 
by some of the best judges rather to bear the character of Titian 
at the moment when the inspiration of Giorgione was strongest 
on him, at least so far as concerns the extremely beautiful and 
expressive central figure of the monk playing on the clavichord 
with reverted head, a very incarnation of musical rapture and 
yearning — the other figures are too much injured to judge. ‘ 

There are at least two famous single portraits as to which 
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critics will probably never agree whether they are among the 
later works of Giorgione or among the earliest of Titian under 
his influence : these are the jovial and splendid halMength of 
Catherine Comaro (or a stout lady much resembling her) with 
a bas-relief, in the collection of Signor Crespi at Milan, and the 
so-called “ Ariosto ” from Lord Damley’s collection acquired 
for the National Gallery in 1904. Ancient and half-effaced 
inscriptions, of which tliere is no cause to doubt the genuineness,* 
ascril^ them both to Titian ; both, to the mind of tlie present 
writer at least, are more nearly akin to such undoubted early 
Titians as the “ Man with the Book ” at Hampton Court and 
the “ Man with the Glove ” at the Louvre than to any authen- 
ticated work of Giorgione. At the same time it should be 
remembered that Giorgione is known to have actually enjoyed 
the patronage of Catherine Cornaro and to have painted her 
portrait. Tlie Giorgionesque influence and feeling, to a degree 
almost of sentimental exaggeration, encounter us again in another 
beautiful Venetian portrait at the National Gallery which has 
sometimes l)een claimed for him, that of a man in crimson velvet 
with white pleated shirt and a background of bays, long attributed 
to the elder Palma (No. 636). The same qualities are present 
wdth more virility in a ver>’^ striking portrait of a young man 
at Temple Newsam, which stands indeed nearer than any other 
extant example to the Brocardo portrait at Budapest. The 
fuU-facc portrait of a woman in the Borghese gallery at Rome 
has the marks of the master's design and inspiration, but in its 
present sadly damaged condition can hardly be claimed for his 
handiwork. The head of a boy with a pipe at Hampton Court, 
a little over life size, has been enthusiastically claimed as Gior- 
gione’s workmanship, but is surely too slack and soft in handling 
to be anything more than an early copy of a lost work, analogous 
to, though better than, the similar copy at Vienna of a young 
man with an arrow, a subject he is known to have? painted. 
The early records prove indcied that not a few such copies of 
Giorgione’s more admired works were firoduced in his own time 
or shortly afterwards. One of the most interesting and un- 
mistakable such copies still extant is the picture formerly in the 
Manfrin collection at Venice, afterwards in that of Mr Barker in 
London, and now at Dresden, which is commonly called “ The 
Horoscope,” and represents a woman seated near a classic ruin 
with a young child at her feet, an armed youth standing looking 
down at them, and a turbaned sage seated near with compasses, 
disk and book. Of important subject pictures belonging to the 
debatable borderland between Giorgione and his imitators are the 
large and interesting unfinished “Judgment of Solomon” at 
Kingston T.acy, which must certainly he the same that Ridolfi 
saw and attributed to him in the Casa Grimani at Venice, but 
has weaknesses of design and drawing sufficiently baffling to 
criticism ; and the “ Woman taken in Adultery ” in the public 
gallery at Glasgow, a picture truly Giorgionesque in richness of 
c:olour, but betraying in its awkward composition, the relative 
coarseness of its types and the insincere, mechanical animation 
of its movements, the hand of some lesser master of the school, 
almost certainly (by comparison with his existing engravings 
and woodcuts) that of Domenico ('ampagnola. It seems un- 
necessary to refer, in the present notice, to any of the numerous 
other and inferior works which have been claimed for Giorgione 
by a criticism unable to distinguish between a living voice and its 
echoes. 

Bibliography. — Morelli, Notizie, &c. (ed. Frizzoni, 1884) ; Vasari 
(ed. Milanesi), vol. iv. ; Ridolfi, Le Maravigliv delV arte, vol. i. ; 
Zanetti, V arte Pitture {17O0) ; Crovre-CaysilciUielie, History of Painting 
in North Italy ; Morelli, Kunstkritische Studien ; Gronau. Zorzon da 
Castelfranco, la sua origine, &c. (18^4) ; Herbert Cook, Giorgione (in 

Great Masters ” series, 1900) ; Ugo Monnerct tie ViHard, Giorgione 
da Castelfranco (1905). The two last-named works arc critically 
far too inclusive, but useful as going over the whole ground of 
discussion, with full references to earlier authorities, &c. (S. C.) 

GIOTTINO (1324-1357), an early Florentine painter. Vasari 
is the principal authority in regard to this artist ; but it is not by 
any means easy to bring the details of his narrative into harmon>' 
with such facts as can now be verified. It would appear that there 
was a painter of the name of Tommaso (or Maso) di Stefano, 
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termed (iiouino ; and the Giottino of Vasari is said to have been 
born in 1324, and to have dind early, of consumption, in 1357, — 
dates which miirt be regarded as op^ to considerable doubt. 
Stefano, the father of I'ommaso, was himself a celebrated painter 
in the early revival of art ; his naturalism was indeed so highly 
appreciated by contemporaries as to earn him the appellation of 
“ Sdmia della Natura (ape of nature). He, it seems, instructed 
his son, who, however, applied himself witli greater predilection 
to studying the works of the groat Giotto, Limed his style on 
these, and hence was called Giottino. It is even said that 
Giottino was really tlic son (others say the great-grandson) of 
Giotto. To this statement little or no importance can be attached. 
To Maso di Stefano, or Giottino, Vasari and Ghil)erti attribute 
the frescoes in the clmi)el of S. Silvestro (or of the Bardi family) 
in the Florentine church of S. Groce ; these represent the miracles 
of Pope S. Silvestro as narrated in the “ Golden Legend,” one 
conspicuous subject being the sealing of the lips of a malignant 
dragon. I’hcsc works are animated and firm in drawing, with 
naturalism carried further than by Giotto. From the evidence 
of style, some modern connoisseurs assign to the same hand the 
paintings in the funeral vault of the Stror/i family, below the 
Cappclla degli Sj)agnuoIi in the church of S. Maria Novella, 
representing the crucifixirm and other subjects. Viisari ascril^es 
also to his Giottino the frescoes of the life of St Nicholas in the 
lower church of Assisi. This series, however, is not really in that 
part of the church which Vasari designates, but is in the chapel of 
the Sacrament ; and the works in that chapel are understood 
to be by Giotto di Stefano, who worked in the second half of 
the T4th century— very excellent productions of their period. 
They arc much damiiged, and the style is hardly similar to that of 
tlie Sylvester frescoes. It might hence be inferred tliat two 
different men produced the works which are unitedly fathered 
upon the half-legendary “ Giottino,” the consum[)livc youth, 
solitary and melancholic, but passionately devoted to his art. 
A large numl)er of other works have been attributed to the same 
hand ; we need only mention an Apparition of the Virgin to 
St Bernard,” in the Florentine Academy ; a lost painting, very 
popular in its tlay, commemorating the expulsion, which look 
pkice in 1343, of the duke of .Athens from Florence ; and a 
marble statue erected on the Florentine ciimpanilc. Vasari 
particularly praises Giottino for well-blended chiaroscuro. 

GIOTTO [Gio'ito m JIondonk ^ | (1267 ?-i337), Italian painter, 
was bom at Vespignano in the Miigello, a few miles north of 
Florence, according to one account in 1276, and according to 
another, which from the few known circumstances of his life seems 
more likely to be correct, in isOh or 1 267, His father was a land- 
owner at Colie in the commune of Vespignano, described in a 
contemporary document us 7 ftr praerlarus, but by biographers 
hni\\ early and late as a poor peasant ; probably therefore a 
pciosant proprietor of no large possessions but of reputable stock 
and descent. It is imjjossible to ti^U whether there is any truth 
in the legend of Giotto^s boyhood which relates how he first 
showed his disposition for art, and attracted the attention of 
Cimabue, by being found drawing one of liis father's sheep with 
a sharp stone on the face of a smooth stone or slate. With his 
father's coastml, the story goes on, Cimabue carried off the boy 
to be his apprentice, and it was under Cimabue's tuition that 
Giotto took his first .steps in the art of which he was afterwards 
to be the great emancipator and renovator. The place where 
these early steps can still, according to tradition, be traced, is 
in the first and second, n^ckoning downwards, of the three 
courses of frescoes which adorn the walls of the nave in the Upper 
Church of St Francis at Assi.si. These frescoes represent subjects 
of the Old and New Testament, and great labour, too probably 
futile, has been spent in trying to pick out those in which the 
youthful handiwork of Giotto can be disoemed, as it is imagined, 
among that of Cimabue and his other pupils. But the truth 
is that the figure of Cimabue himself, in spite of Dante’s testimony 
to his having been the foremost painter of Italy until Giotto 
arose, has under the search-light of modem criticism melted into 

f ‘Not to be confused with Giotto di Buondone, a contemporar\’ 
citizen and politician of Siena. 


almost mythical vagueness. His accepted position 03 Ciottu’s 
instructor and the pioneer of reform in his art has been attacked 
from several sides as a mere invention of Florentine writers for 
the glorification of their own city. One group of critics maintain 
that the real advance in Tuscan painting before Giotto was the 
work of the Sienese school and not of the Florentine. Another 
group contend that the best painting done in Italy down to the 
last decade of the 13th century was not done by Tuscan hands at 
all, but by Roman craftsmen trained in the inherited principles 
of Italo-Byzantine decoration in mosaic and fresco, and that 
from such Roman craftsmen alone could Giotto have learnt 
anything worth his learning. The debate thus opened is f^ir 
from closed, and considering how scanty, ambiguous and oft(*n 
defaced are the materials existing for discussion, it is perhaps 
never likely to l^e closed. But there is no debate as to the general 
nature of the reform effected by the genius of Giotto himself. 
He was the great humanizer of painting ; it is his glory to have 
lieen the first among his countrymen to breathe life into wall- 
pictures and altar-pieces, and to quicken the dead conventional- 
ism of inherited practice with the fire of natural action and 
natural feeling. Upon yet another point there is no question ; 
and that is tluii the reform thus effected by Giotto in painting 
had lx*en anticipated in the sister art of sculpture by nearly 
a whole generation. About the middle of the 13th century 
Nicola Pisano had renewed that art, first by strict imitation of 
classical models, and later by infusing into hi.s work a fre.sh 
spirit of nature and humanity, perliaps partly caught from the 
(iothic schools of France. His son Giovanni had carried the same 
re-vitalising of sculpture a great deal further ; and hence to some 
critics it would .seem tliat the real inspirer and precursor of Giotto 
was Giovanni Pisano the sculptor, and not any painter or wall- 
dccoralor, whether of Florence, Siena or Rome. 

In this division of opinion it is safer to regard the revival of 
painting in Giotto's hands simply as part of the general awaken- 
ing of the time, and to remember that, as of all Italian com- 
munities Florence was the keenest in every form of activit)' 
both intelkjctual and practical, so it was natural that a son of 
Florence should be the chief agent in such an awakening. And 
in considering his career the question of his possible participation 
in the primitive frescoes of the upper courses at Assisi is best left 
out of account, the more so because of the deplorable condition 
in which they now cjxist. But with reference to th(‘. lowest 
course of paintings on the same walls, those illustrating the life 
of St Francis according to tlie narrative of St Bonaventura, 
no one has any doubt, at least in regard to nineteen or twenty 
of the twenty-eight subjects which compose the series, that Giotto 
himself was their designer and chief executant. In these, sadly 
as they too have suffered from time and wholesale repair, tliere 
can nevertheless be discerned Uie unmistakable spirit of the 
ydimg Florentine master as we know him in his other works- 
Ixis shrewd realistic and dramatic vigour, the deep sincerity and 
humanity of feeling which he knows how to express in every 
gesture of his figures without breaking up the harmony of their 
grouping or tlie grandeur of their linear design, qualities in- 
herited from the earlier schools of impressive but lifeless hieratic 
decoration. The “ Renunciation of the Saint by his Father, ’ 
the “ Pope’s Dream of the Saint upholding the tottering Church,” 
the “ Saint before the Sultan,” the “ Miracle of the Spring of 
Water,” the “ Death of the Nobleman of Celano,” the “ Saint 
preaching before Poixj Ilonorius ” — these are some of the most 
noted and best preserved examples of the painter’s power in this 
.series. Where doubt l^egins again is as to the relations of date 
and sequence which tlie scries tears to other works by the master 
executed at Assisi and at Rome in the same early period of his 
career, that is, probably between 1295 and 1300. Giotto’s 
remaining undisputed works at Assisi arc the four celebrated 
alleguricd compositions in honour of St Francis in the vaulting 
of the Lower Church, — the “ Marriage of St Francis to Poverty,” 
the “ Allegory of Chastity,” the “ Allegory of Obedience ” 
and the “ Vision of St Francis in Glory.” These works are 
scarcely at all retouched, and relatively little dimmed by time ; 
ttey are of a singular beauty, at once severe and ten^, both 
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in colour and design ; the compositions, especially the fii-st three, I 
fitted with admirable art into the cramped spaces of the vaulting, 
the subjects, no doubt in the main dictated to the artist by his ! 
Franciscan employers, treated in no cold or mechanical spirit 
hut with a full measure of vital humanity and original feeling. | 
Had the career and induence of St Francis had no other of their 
vast and far-reaching effects in the world than that of inspiring 
these noble works of art, they would still have been entitled 
to no small gratitude from mankind. Other works at Assisi 
which most modern critics, but not all, attribute to Giotto him- 
self are three miracles of St Francis and portions of a group of 
frescoes illustrating the history of Maxy^ ])^dalene, both in the 
I^wer Church ; and again, in one of the transepts of the same 
Lower Church, a series of ten frescoes of the Life of the Virgin 
and Christ, concluding with the Crucifixion. It is to lie remarked 
as to this transept series that several of the frescoes jiresent not 
only the same subjects, but with a certain degree of variation 
the same compositions, as are found in the master’s great serie.s 
executed in the Arena chapxil at Padua in the fulness of his 
powers about 1306 ; and that the versions in the Assisi transept 
show a relati\xdy greater degree of technical ac!complishment 
than the Paduan versions, with a more attractive cliarm and 
more abundance of accessory ornament, but a proportionately 
less degree of that simple grandeur in composition and direct 
strength of human moti\'e which are the special notes of Giotto’s 
style. Therefore a minority of critics refuse to accept the 
modern attribution of tliis transept series to Giotto himself, 
and see in it later work by jui accomplished pupil softening and 
refining upon his master’s original creations at Padua, Others, 
insisting tliat these unquestionably betautiful works must be 
by the hand of (iiotto and none but Giotto, maintain that in 
(-omparison with the Paduan examples they illustrate a gradual 
progress, which am be traced in oth(T of his extant works, from 
the relati^xdy ornate and soft to the austerijly grand and simple. 
This argument is enforced by comparison with early work of the 
master’s at Rome as to the. date of which we have positive 
evidence. Jn 1298 Giotto completed for Cardinal Stefaneschi 
for the price of 2200 gtild ducats a mosaic of (’hrist sat'ing St 
l^eter from the waves (the celebrated “ Navicella ”) ; this is 
still to seen, but in a completely restored and Iriinsformed 
.state, in the vestibule of St Petcr\s. For the same patron he 
executed, probably just before the Navicella,” an elaborate 
ciborium or altar-piece for tlie high altar of St Peter’s, for which 
he received 800 ducats. It represents on the principal face a 
colossal Christ enthroned with adoring angels beside him and 
a. kneeling donor at his feet, and the martyrdoms of St Peter and 
St Paul on separate panels to right and left ; on the reverse is 
St Peter attended by St George and other saints, receiving from 
the donor a model of his gift, with stately full-length figures of 
two apostles to right and two to left, besides various accessory 
scenes and figures in the j)redellas and the margins. The 
separated parts of this altar-piece are still to be seen, in a quite 
genuine though somewhat tarnished condition, in the sacristy 
of St Peter’s. A tliird work by the master at Rome is a repainted 
fragment at the Lateran of a fresco of Pope Boniface VIII. 
proclaiming the jubilee of 1300. The “ Navicella ” and the 
Lateran fragment are too much ruined to argue from ; but th(i 
ciborium panels, it is contended, combine with the aspects of 
majesty and strength a quality of ornate charm and suavity 
such as is remarked in the transept frescoes of Assisi. The 
sequence proposed for these several works is accordingly, first 
tlie St Peter's ciborium, next the allegories in the vaulting of the 
Lower Church, next the three frescoes of St Francis* miracles 
in the north transept, next the St Francis series in the Upper 
Church ; and last, perhaps after an interval and with the help 
of pupils, the scenes from tlie life of Mary Magdalene in her 
chapel in the Lower Church. This involves a complete reversal 
of lie prevailing view, which regards the unequal and sometimes 
clumsy compositions of this St Francis series as the earliest 
independent work of the master. It must be admitted that 
there is something paradoxical in the idea of a progress from 
tire maairer of the Lower Church transept series of the life of 


Christ to the much ruder manner of the Upper Church series 
of St Francis. 

A kindred obscurity and little less conflict of opinion await 
the inquirer at almost all stages of Cbotto’s career. In 184T 
there were partially recovered from the whitewash that had 
overlain them a scries of frescoes executed in the chapel of the 
Magdalene, in the Bargello or Palace of the Podestk at Florence, 
to celebrate (as was supposed) a pacification between the Black 
and WTiite parties in the state effected by the Cardinal d* Acejua- 
sparta as delegate of the pope in 1302. In them are depicted a 
series of Bible scenes, besides great compositions of Hell and 
Paradise, and in the Paradise are introduced portraits of Dante, 
Brunetto I^itini and Corso Donato. These recovered fragments, 
freely “ restored ” as soon as they were disclosed, were acclaimed 
[IS the work of Ciiotto and long held in especial regard for the 
sake of thti portrait of Dante. I-atterly it has been shown that 
if (Jiotto ever executed them at all, which is doubtful, it must 
have been at a later date than the supposed pacification, and 
that they must have .suffered grievous injury in the fire which 
destniyed a great part of the building in 1332, and l>ecTi after- 
wards repainted by some welbtrained follower of the school. 
To about 1302 or 1303 would belong, if there is truth in it, the 
familiar story of Giotto’s O. Pope Benedict XI., the successor 
of Boniface VI 11 ., sent, as the tale nins, a messenger to bring 
him proofs of the painter’s powers. Giotto would give no other 
sample of his talent than an O drawn with a free sweep of the 
brush from the elbow ; but the pope was satisfied and engaged 
liim at a great salary to go and adorn with frescoes the papal 
residence at Avignon. Benedict, however, dying at this time 
(1305), nothing came of this commission ; and the remains of 
Italian i.|th-century frescoes still to be seen at Avignon are now 
recogniz(;d as the work, not, as was long supposed, of Giotto, 
but of the Siene.se Simone Martini and his school. 

At this j>oint in Giotto's life we come te the greatest by far of 
bis tinde.stroyed and undisputed enterprises, and one which can 
with some certainty be dated. This is the series of frescoes 
with wliich he ilecfirated the entire internal walls of the chapel 
built at Padua in honour of the Virgin of the Annunciation by a 
rich citizen of the town, Knrico Scrovegni, ptjrhaps in order to 
atone for the sins of his father, a notorious usurer whom Dante? 
places in the seventh circ:le of hell. The building is on the site 
of an ancient amphitheatre, and is therefore generally called 
the chapel of the Arena. Since it is recorded that Dante was 
Giotto’s guest at Padua, and since we know^ that it was in 1 306 
tiiat the p()(;t came from Bologna to that city, we may conclude 
that to the same year, 1306, Ixjlongs the beginning of Giotto’s 
great undertaking in the Arena chapel. The scheme includes a 
Saviour in Glory over the altar, a Last Judgment, full of various 
and impressive incident, occupying the whole of the entrance wall, 
with a .series of subjects from the Old and New Testament and 
the apocryphal Life of Ghrist painted in three tiers on either side 
wall, and lowest of all a fourth tier with emblematic Virtues and 
Vices in monochrome ; the Virtues being on the side of the chapel 
next the incidents of redemption in the entrance fresco of the 
Ijiist J udgment, the Vices on the side next the incidents of perdi- 
tion. A not improbable tradition asserts that Giotto was helped 
by Dante in the choice and disposition of the subjects. The 
frescoes, though not free from injury and retouching, are upon 
the whole in good condition, and nowhere else can the highest 
powers of the Italian mind and hand at the beginning of the 14th 
century be so well studied as here. At the close of the middle 
ages we find Giotto laying the foundation upon which all the 
progress of the Renaissance was afterwards .securely based. 
In his day the knowledge possessed by painters of the human 
frame and its structure rested only upon general observation 
and not upon detailed or scientific study : while to facts other 
than those of humanity their observation had never been closely 
directed. Of linear perspective the>" possessed Init elementary 
and empirical ideas, and their endcavouw to express aerial per- 
spective and deal with the problems of light and shade were rare 
and partial. As far as painting could possibly be crarried under 
these conditions, it was carried liy Giotto. In its choice of 
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.subjects his art is entirely subservient to the religious spirit of 
his age. Even in its mode of conceiving and arranging those 
subjects it is in part still trammelled by the rules and consecrated 
traditions of the past. Many of those truths of nature to which 
llie painters of succeeding generations learned to give accurate 
tind complete expression, Giotto was only able to express by way 
of imperhict symbol and suggestion. But among the elements of 
art over which he has control he maintains so just a balance that 
his work produces in the spectator less sense of imperfection 
than that of many later and more accomplished masters. In 
some; particulars his mature painting, as wc .sc(! it in the Arena 
chapel, luis never been surpassed— in mastery of concise and 
<‘X[)ressive generalized line and of inventive and harmonious 
decorative tint ; in the judicious division of the field and massing 
e.nd scattering of groups ; in the combination of high gravity 
with complete frankness in conception, and the union of noble 
dignity in the types with direct and vital truth in the gestures 
C’f the personages. 

Mlie fresco(.*s of th(‘ Arena chapel must have been a labour 
f»f years, and of the date of their termination we have no proof. 
Of the many other works said to have been executed by Giotto at 
Padua, all that remains consists of some scarce recognizable traces 
in l.h(^ chapter-house of the great Franciscan church of St Antonio. 
l<"or twenty years or more we lo.se all authentic data as to Giotto’s 
doings and movemtints. Vasari, indeed, sends liim on a giddy 
hut in the main cvidcuitly fabulous round of travels, including a 
sojourn in J‘Vance, wliich it is certain he never made. Be.sides 
l^adua, he is s.iid to have resided and left gn^at works at Ferrara, 
Riivenna, Frhino, Rimini, haenza, Lu(’c.i and other cities; in 
some of them jjaintings of his school are still shown, but notWng 
which can fairly be elaimc^d to be l)y his hand. It is recordc‘d 
also that he was much employed in his native city of Florence ; 
hut the vandalism of later generations has effaced nearly all that 
lie did there. Among works whitewashed over by jKisterity 
were the fnjscoes with which he covered no less than five cliapcls 
in the church of Santa ( roce. Two of these, the chapels of the 
Bardi and the Peruzzi families, were scrape.d in th(i early part 
of tiai n^Lh ccutur\ , and ver)* important remains were uncovered 
.ind immediately subjecUfd to a proc(^ss of restoration which 
lias robbed lliern of half their authenticity. But througli the 
mins of lime we can trace in some of these Santa ( nice frescoes 
all the qualities of Giotto’s work at an even higher and more 
mature development than in the best examples at Assisi or Padua. 
The frescoes of the Bardi chapel tell again the story of St Francis, 
to whic'li so much of his best power had already been devoted ; 
those of the JVruzzi c.luipel deal with the lives of St John the 
Baptist and Si John the Evangelist, Such si'cnes us the Imneral 
of St Francis, tht? Dance of flerodias’s Daughter, and the Re- 
surrection of St John the Evangelist, which have to some extent 
escaped the disfigurements of the restorer, arc among acknow- 
ledged classics of the world’s art. The on)}' clues to the dates 
of any of these works an* to be found in the facts that among the 
figures in Ihe Bardi chapel occurs that of St Louis of Toulouse, 
who was not canonized till 1317, therefore the painting must be 
subsequent to that year ; and that the “ Dance of Salome ’’ must 
liave been painted before 1331, when it was copied by the Loren- 
zetti at Siena. The only other extant works of Giotto at Florence 
are a fiiu’ “ (Tucifix," not undisputed, at San Marco, and the 
majestic* l.)ut somewhat heavy altar-piece of the Madonna, prob- 
ablv' an early work, which is placed in the Academy t)eside a 
more primitive Madonna supposed to be the work of (jmabue. 

Towards the end of (liotto’s life we escape again from confused 
legend, anti from the tantalizing record of works wliich have 
not survived for us to verify, into the region of authentic docu- 
uu nt and fact. It appears that Giotto had come under the notice 
>f \ )ukc (luirles of Calabria, son of King Robert of Naples, during 
the visits of the duke to Florence which took place between 
132b and 132S, in which year he died. Soon afterwards Giotto 
must have gone to King Robert's court at Naples, where he was 
enrolled an honoured guest and member of the household by 
a royal decree dated the 20th of January 1330. Another docu- 
ment shows him to haN c been still at Naples two years later. 


Tradition says much about the friendship of the king for the 
painter and the freedom of speech and jest allowed him : much 
also of the works he carried out at Naples in the Castel Nuovo, 
the Castel dell’ Uovo, and the church and convent of Sta Chiara. 
Not a trace of these works remains ; and others which later 
criticism have claimed for him in a hall which formerly belonged 
to the convent of Sta Chiara have been proved not to be his. 

Meantime (Giotto had been advancing, not only in years and 
worldly fame, but in prosperity. He was married young, and 
had, so far as is recorded, three sons, Francesco, Niccola and 
Donato, and three daughters, Bice, Caterina and Lucia. He 
laid added by successive purchases to the plot of land inherited 
from his father at Vespignano. His fellow-citizens of all occupa- 
tions and degrees delighted to honour him. And now, in his sixty- 
eighth year (if we accept the birth-date 1266/7), on his return 
from Naples by way of Gacta, he received the final and official 
testimony to the esteem in wliich he was held at Florence. By 
a solemn decree of the Priori on the 12th of April 1334, he was 
appointed master of the works of the cathedral of Sta Reparata 
(later and better known as Sta Maria del Fiore) and official 
architect of the city walls and the towns within her tt?iTitor}\ 
What training as a practical architect his earlier career had 
afforded him we do not know, but his interest in the art from 
the beginning is made clear by the carefully studied architectural 
backgrounds of many of his frescoes. Dying on the 8th of 
January 1336 (old style 1337), Giotto only enjoyed his new 
dignities for two years. But in the course of them he had found 
time not only to make an excursion to Milan, on tlie invitation 
of Azzo Visconti and with the sanction of his own government, 
but to plan two great architectural works at Florence and 
superintend the beginning of their execution, namely the west 
front of the cathedral and its detached campanile or bell-tower. 
The unfinished enrichments of the cathedral front were stripped 
away in a later age. The*- foundation-stone of the Campanile was 
laid with solemn ccn^moti)' in the presene^e of a great concourse 
of magistrates and ])eople on the i8th of July 1334. Its lower 
courses seem to havej been completed from Giotto’s design, and 
the first course of its sculptured ornaments (the famous series of 
primitive Arts and Industries) actually by his own hand, before 
his death. It is not clear what modifications of his design were 
made by Andrea Pisano, who was appointed to succeed him, 
or again by Francesco Talenti, to whom the work was next 
entrusted ; but the incomparable structure as we now sec it 
stands justly in the world’s esteem as the most fitting monument 
to the genius who first conceived and directed it. 

The art of painting, as re-created by Giotto, was carried 
on throughout Italy by his pupils and successors with littlt* 
change or dcv(*lopment for nearly a hundred years, until a new 
impulse was given to art by the combined influences of naturalism 
and classicism in the hands of men like Donatello and Masaccio. 
Most of the anecdotes related of the master are probably in- 
accurate in detail, but the general character both as artist and 
man which tradition has agreed in giving him can never he 
assailed. He was from the first a kind of popular hero. He is 
celebrated by the poet Petrarch and by the historian Villani. 
He is made the subject of tales and anecdotes by Boccaccio 
and by Franco Sacchetti. Fnim these notices, as well as from 
Vasari, we gain a distinct picture of the man, as one whose 
nature was in keeping with his country origin ; who.se sturd}* 
frame and plain features corre.sponded to a character rather 
distinguished for shrewd and genial strength than for sublimer 
or more ascetic qualities ; a master craftsman, to whose strong 
combining and inventing powers nothing came amiss ; conscious 
of his own deserts, never at a loss either in the things of art or in 
the things of life, and equally ready and efficient whether he has 
to design the scheme of^some great spiritual allcgor)*^ in colour 
or imperishable monument in stone, or whether he has to show 
his wit in the encounter of practical jest and repartee. From his 
own hand we have a contribution to literature which helps to 
substantiate this conception of his character. A large part of 
Giotto’s fame as painter was won in the service of the Franciscans , 
and in the pictorial celebration of the life and ordinances of 
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their founder. As is well known, it was a part of the ordinances 
of Francis that his disciples should follow his own example in 
worshipping and being wedded to poverty, — ^poverty idealized 
and personified as a spiritual bride and mistress. Giotto, having 
on the commission of the order given the noblest pictorial 
embodiment to this and other aspects of the Franciscan doctrine, 
presently wrote an ode in which his own views on poverty are 
expressed ; and in this he shows that, if on the one hand his 
genius was at the service of the ideals of his time, and his imagina- 
tion open to their significance, on the other hand his judgment 
was shrewdly and humorously awake to their practical dangers 
and exaggerations. 

Authorities. — Ghiberti, Commentari; Vasari, Le VtU , vol. i. ; | 
Crowe>Cavalcasclle, History 0/ Painting in Italy^ ed. l.a,ngton 1 
Douglas (T903) ; H. Thode, Giotto (1899) ; M. G. Zimmermann, 
Giotto und die Kunst Italiens im Mittelalter (1899) ’• B. Berenson, 
Florentine Painters of the Renaissance ; F. Mason Perkin, Giotto 
(in “ Great Masters ’* series) (1902) ; Basil de Selincourt, Giotto 
(1905). (S.C.) 

GIPSIES9 or Gypsies, a wandering folk scattered through 
every European land, over the greater part of western Asia 
and Siberia ; found also in Egypt and the northern coast of 
Africa, in America and even in Australia. No correct estimate 
of their numbers outside of Europe can be given, and even in 
Europe the information derived from official statistics is often 
contradictory and unreliable. The only country in which the 
figures have been given correctly is Hungary. In 1893 there 
were 274,940 in Translei thania, of whom 243,432 were settled, 
20406 only partly settled and 8938 nomads. Of these 91,603 
spoke the Gipsy language in 1890, but the rest had already been 
assimilated. Next in numbers stands Rumania, the number 
varying between 250,000 and 200,000 (1895). Turkey in Europe 
counted 117,000 (1903), of whom 51,000 were in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia, 22,000 in the vilayet of Adrianople and 2500 in 
the vilayet of Kossovo. In Asiatic Turkey the estimates vary 
between 67,000 and 200,000. Servia has 41,000 ; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 18,000; Greece, 10,000; Austria (Cisleithania), 
16,000, of whom 13,500 are in Bohemia and Moravia ; Germany, 
2000; France, 2000 (5000?); Basque Provinces, 500 to 700; 
Italy, 32,000; Spain, 40,000; Russia, 58,000 ; Poland, 15,000, 
Sweden and Norway, 1500 ; Denmark and Holland, 5000 ; 
Persia, 1 5,000 ; Transcaucasia, 3000. The rest is mere guesswork. 
For Africa, America and Australia the numbers are estimated 
between 135,000 and 166,000. The estimate given by Miklosich 
(1878) of 700,000 fairly agrees with the above statistics. No 
statistics are forthcoming for the number in the British Isles. 
Some estimate their number at 1 2,000, 

The Gipsies are known principally by two names, which 
have been modified by the nations with whom they came in 
contact, but which can easily be traced to either the one or the 
other of these two distinct stems. The one group, embracing 
the majority of Gipsies in Europe, the compact masses living 
in the Balkan Peninsula, Rumania and Transylvania and 
(ix tending also as far as Germany and Italy, arc known by the 
name Alzigan or Atsigan, which becomes in time Tshingian 
(Turkey and Greece), Tsigan (Bulgarian, Servian, Rumanian), 
Czigany (Hungarian), Zigeuner (Germany), Zingari (Italian), 
and it is not unlikely that the English word Tinker or Tinkler 
(the latter no doubt due to a popular etymology connecting the 
gaudy gipsy with the tinkling* coins or the metal wares which 
he carried on his back as a smith and tinker) may be a local 
transformation of the German Zigeuner. The second name, 
partly known in the East, where the word, however, is used as an 
expression of contempt, whilst Zigan is not felt by the gipsies 
as an insult, is Egyptian ; in England, Gipsy ; in some German 
documents of the i6th century Aegypter ; Spanish Gitano ; 
modern Greek Gyphtos. They are also known by the parallel 
expressions Faraon (Rumanian) and Phdrao Nephka (Hungarian) 
or Pharaoh’s people, which are only variations connected with 
the Egyptian origin. In France they are known as Bokhniens, 
a word the importance of which will appear later. To the same 
category belong other names bestowed upon them, such as 
Walachi, Saraceni, Agareni, Nubian!, &c. They were also known 
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by the name of Tartars, given to them in Germany, or as 
'' Heathen,” Heydens. All these latter must be considered as 
nicknames without thereby denoting their probable origin. 
The same may have now been the case with the first name 
with which they appear in history, Atzigan. Much ingenuity 
has been displayed in attempts to explain the name, for it was 
felt that a true explanation might help to settle the question of 
their origin and the date of their arrival in Europe. Here 
again two extreme theories have been propounded, the one 
supported by Bataillard, who connected them with the Sig>Tinoi 
of Herodotus and identified them with the Komodromoi of 
later Byzantine writers, known already in the 6th century. 
Others bring them to Europe as late as the 14th century ; and 
the name has also been explained by de Goeje from the Persian 
Change a kind of harp or zither, or the Persian Zang, black, 
swarthy. Rienzi (1832) and Trumpp (1872) have connected 
the name with the Changars of North-East India, but all have 
omitted to notice that the real form was Atzigan or (more correct) 
Atzingan and not Tsigan . The best explanation remains that sug 
gested by Miklosich, who derives the word from the Athinganoi, 
a name originally lielonging to a peculiar heretical sect living 
in Asia Minor near Phrygia and Lycaonia, known also as the* 
Melki-Zedckites. The members of this sect observed very strict 
rules of purity, as they were afraid to be defiled by the toucli 
of other people whom they considered unclean. They therefore 
acquired the name of Athinganoi (t.c. Touch-me-nots ”). 

Miklosich lias collected seven passages where the Byzantine 
historians of the 9th century describe the Athinganoi as sooth- 
sayers, magicians and serpent-charmers. From these descrip- 
tions nothing definite can be proved as to the identity of the 
Athinganoi with the Gipsies, or the reason why this name was 
given to soothsayers, cliarmcrs, &c. But the inner history^ of the 
Byzantine empire of that period may easily give a clue to it 
and explain how it came about that such a nickname was given 
to a new s(X't or to a new race which suddenly appeared in the 
Greek Empire at that period. In the history of the Church we 
find them mentioned in one breath with the Paulicians and other 
heretical sects wliit'h were transplanted in their tens of thousands 
from Asia Minor to the Greek empire* and settled especially in 
Rumelia, near Adrianople and Philippopolis. The Greeks called 
these heretical sects by all kinds of names, derived from ancient 
Church traditions, and gave to each sect such names as first struck 
them, on the scantiest of imaginary^ similarities. One sect was 
called Paulician, another Mclki-Zedekite ; so also these were 
called Athinganoi, probably being considered the descendants 
of the outcast Samer, who, according to ancient tradition, was 
a goldsmith and the maker of the (Jolden Calf in the desert. 
For this sin Samer was banished and compelled to live apart 
from human beings and even to avoid their touch (Athinganos : 
” Touch-me-not ’'). Travelling from East to West these heretical 
sects obtained different names in different countries, in accoHi ' 
ance with the local traditions or to imaginary^ origins. 
Bogomils and Patarencs became Bulgarians in France, and so 
i the gypsies Bohemiens, a name which was also connected witli 
the heretical sect of the Bohemian brothers {Bohmische Bruder). 
Curiously enough the Kulzo-Vlachs living in Macedonia {q.v.) 
and Rumelia are also known by the nickname Tsintsari, a word 
that has not yet been explained. Very likely it stands in close 
connexion with Zingari, the name having been transferred from 
one people to the other without the justification of any common 
ethnical origin, except that the Kiitzo-VJachs, lik(? the Zingari, 
differed from their Greek neighbours in race, as in language, 
habits and customs ; while they probably followed similar 
pursuits to those of the Zingari, as smiths, &c. As to the other 
name, Egyptians, this is derived from a peculiar tale which the 
gipsies spread when appearing in the west of Europe. They 
alleged that they had come from a country of their own called 
Little Egypt, either a confusion between Little Armenia and 
Egypt or the Peloponnesus. 

Attention may be drawn to a remarkable passage in the Syriac 
version of the apocryphal Book of Adam, known as the Cave of 
Treasmes and compiled probably in the 6th century : “ And 
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of the seed of Canaan were as 1 said the Aegyptians ; and^ lo, 
they were scattered all over the earth and served as slaves of 
slaves ” (ed. liezold, German translation, p. 25). No refcwnce 
to such a scattering and serfdom of the Egyptians is mentioned 
anywhere else* This must have been a legend, current in Asia 
Minor, and hence probably transferred to the swarthy Gipsies. 

A new explanation may now be ventured upon as to the name 
which the Gipsies of Europe give to themselves, which, it must 
Ixj emphasized, is not known to the Gipsies outside of Europe. 
Only those wlio starting from the ancient Byzantine empire 
liavc tmvelled westwards and spread over Europe, America and 
Au’stralia call themselves by the name of Rom, the woman iHjing 
Ronini and a stranger Gazi. Many etymologies kive been sug-* 
gested for the word Rom. Paspati derived it from the word 
Dronui (Indian), and Miklosich had identified it with Doma or 
Ooinba, a “ low caste musician,” rather an extraordinary name 
[or a nation to call itself by. Having no home and no country 
of their own and no political traditions and no literature, they 
would naturally try to identify themselves with the people in 
who.si*, midst thc'y lived, and would call themselves by th(‘ same 
name as other inhabitants of the (Wttk empire, known also as 
the Empire of New Korn, or of the Komaioi, Roraeliots, Romanoi. 
as tlic Byzantines used to call themselves before they assumed 
the prouder name of Hellenes. 1 ’he Gipsies would therefon.^ 
ciill themselves also Rom, a tnucli more natural name, more 
flattering to tlieir vanity, and geographically and politicallv 
more than if they culled themselves “ low cast** 

musicians.” This Greek origin of the name would explain why 
it is limited to the Europfuin Gipsies, and why it is not found 
among that stock of Gipsies which has migrated from Asia 
Minor southwards and tixken a different route to reach Egypt 
and North Africa. 

Af)l)caran<r hi Kurvpc, — leaving aside the doubtful passages 
in the Byzantine writers where the Athinganoi are mentioned, 
the first appearance of Gipsies in Europe cannot \k traced 
positively further bi4nk than the beginning of the 14th centuiy*. 
Some have, hitliorto believed that a passage in wiuit was errone- 
ously called the Rhymed Version of Genesis of Vienna, but w^hich 
turn^ out to be thf' work of u writer before the vear 1122, 
and found only in the Klagenfurt manuscript (edited by Ditmar, 
1 862), referred to the Gipsies. It runs as follows : Gen. xiii. 15 • 

“ 1 lagar had a son from whom were born the Chaltsmidc. When 
llagar hiul that child, she named it Ismael, from whom the 
Ismaelites descend who journey through the land, and we call 
tht^m C!haltsmide, may evil befall them ! They sell only things 
with blemishes, and for whatever they sell they alw'uys ask more 
than its real value. They ('heat the people to whom they sell, 
rhey luve no home, no country, they are satisflt^d to live in 
tents, they wander over the country, they deceive the people, 
tliey cheat men but rob no one noisily.” 

'riiis reference to the Chaltsmide (not goldsmiths, but \'ery 
likely ironworkers, smiths) lias wrongly been applied to the 
(]ip.sies. For it is important to note that at least three centuries 
before historical evidence proves the immigration of the genuine 
(jipsy, there had been wayfaring smiths, travelling from country 
to country, and practically ptiving the way for their successors, 
the Ciipsit s, who not only took up their crafts hut who probably 
has t* ai^.0 assimilated a good proportion of these vagrants of 
the west of Europe. The name given to the former, who pro- 
bably were Oriental or Greek smiths and pedlars, was then 
transfened to th(^ new-comers. The Komodromoi mentioned 
Iw Thcoplianes (758 -818), who speaks under the date 554 of one 
hailing from Italy, and by other Byzantine writers, arc no 
doubt the same as the Chaltsmide of the German w riter of the 
12th cenlury translated by Ducange as Chaudroncurs. We 
arc on surer ground in the 14th century. Hopf has proved the 
existence of Gipsies in ('orfu before 1326. Before 1346 the 
empress C atherine de Valois granted to the governor of Corfu 
authority to reduce to va.ssulagc certain vagrants who came 
from the mainland ; and in 1386, under the Venetians, they 
formed the heudum Acindanorum, which lasted for many 
centuries. About 1378 the Venetian governor of Nauplia 


confirmed to tlie “ Acingani ” of that colony the privileges 
granted by his predecessor to their leader John. It is even 
possible to identify the people described by Friar Simon in his 
Itinerarium, who, speaking of his stay in Crete in 1322, says ; 

W'e saw there a people outside the city who declare themselves 
to be of the race of Ham and who worship according to the Greek 
rite. They wander like a cursed people from place to place, not 
stoppi^ at all or rarely in one place longer than thirty days ; 
they live in tents like the Arabs, a little oblong black tent.” 
But their name is not mentioned, and although the similarity 
is great between these “ children of Ham ” and the Gipsies, 
the identification has only the value of an hypothesis. By the 
end of the 15th century they must have been settled for a 
siifticiently long time in the; Balkan Peninsula and the countries 
north of the Danube, such as Transylvania and Walachia, to have 
been reduced to the same state of serfdom as they evidently 
occupied in Corfu in the second half of the 14th century. The 
voJVi)de Mircea 1 . of Walachia confirm.s the grant made by his 
uncle Vladislav Voivode to the monastery of St Anthony of 
Voditsa as to forty families of “Atsigane,” for whom no taxes 
should be paid to the prince. They were considered crown 
property. The same gift is niicwed in the year 1424 by the 
voivode Dan, who repeats the very same words (i Acigane, m, 
ccliucli. da su slobodni ot vstkih ralx)t i dankov) (Hajdao, 
Aih va, i. 20). At that time there must already have been 
in Walachia settled Gipsies treated as serfs, and migrating 
Gipsies plying their trade as smiths, musicians, dancers, sooth- 
sayers, horse-dealers, &c., for we find the voivode Alexander of 
Moldavia granting these Gipsies in the year 1478 ” freedom of 
air and soil to wander about and free fire and iron for their 
smithy.” But a certain portion, probably tht‘ large.st, became 
serfs, who could Ix" sold, exchanged, bartered and inherited. 
It may be mentioned here that in the J7th centniy^ a family 
when sold fetched forty Hungarian florins, and in the iHih 
ccntuiy* the price was sometimes as high as 700 Rumanian 
piastres, about £8. 10s. As late as 18-15 an auction of 200 
familic.s of Gipsies took place in Bucharest, where they were sold 
in batches of no less than 5 families and offered at a “ ducat ” 
cheaper per heiul than elsewhere. The Gipsies followed at least 
four distinct pursuits in Rumania and Transylvania, where the;v 
lived in large masses. A goodly proportion of them were I it'd 
to the soil ; in consequence their position was different from that 
of the Gipsies who had started westwards and who are nowhere 
found to have obtained a permanent abode for any length t)f 
time, or to have been treated, except for a veiy^ short period, 
with any (consideration or humanity. 

I'hcir appearance in the W est is first noted by chroniclers 
early in the 15th century. In 1414 they are said to have already 
arrived in He.sse. This date is contested, but for 1417 the reports 
are unanimous of their appearance in Germany. Some count 
their niimlier to have l)een as high as 1400, which of course is 
exaggeration. In 1418 they reached Hamburg, 1419 Augsburg, 
1428 Switzerland. In 1427 they had already entered France 
(Provence). A troupe* is said to have reached Bologna in 1422. 
whence they are said to have gone to Rome, on a pilgrimagt? 
alleged to have been undertaken for some act of apostasy. After 
this first immigration a second and larger one seems to have 
followed in its w^ake. led by /uml)el. The Gipsies spread over 
Germany, Italy and France between the years 1438 and 1512. 
About 1500 they must have reached England. On the 5th of 
July 1505 James IV. of Scotland gave to “Antonius Gaginae, ” 
count of Little Egypt, letters of recommendation to the king of 
Denmark ; and special privileges were granted by James V. 
on the 15th of Februarx' 1540 to “ cure louit johnne Faw Lord 
and Erie of Litill Egypt,” to whose son and successor he granted 
authority to hang and punish all Egyptians within the realm 
(May 26' 1540). 

It is interesting to hear what the first writers who witnessed 
their appearance have to tell us ; for ever since the Gipsies 
have remained the same. Albert Kmntzius (Krantz), in his 
Saxonta (xi. 2), was the first to give a full description, which was 
afterwards repeated by Munster in his Cosmographia (iii. 5). 
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He says that in the year 14x7 there app^red for the hrst time 
in Germany a people uncouth, Uack, dirty, barbarous, called 
in Italian Ciani,” who indulge specially in thieving and cheat- 
ing. They had among them a count and a few knights well 
dressed, others followed afoot. Hie women and children 
travelled in carts. They also carried with them letters of safe- 
conduct from the emperor Sigismund and other princes, and they 
professed that they were engaged on a pilgrimage of expiation 
for some act of apostasy. 

The guilt of the Gipsies varies in the different versions of the 
story, but all agree that the Gipsies asserted that they came from 
their own country called “ Litill Egypt,” and they had to go 
to Rome, to ob^n pardon for that alleged sin of their fore- 
fathers. According to one account it was because they had not 
shown mercy to Joseph and Mary when they liad sought refuge 
in Egypt from the persecution of Herod (Basel Chronicle), 
According to anotlier, because they had forsaken the Christian 
faith for a while (Rhaeita, 1656), &c. But these were fables, 
no doubt connected with the legend of Cartaphylus or the 
Wandering Jew. 

Krantz’s narrative continues as follows : This people have 
no country and travel through the land. They live like dogs and 
have no religion although they allow themsclvas to be baptized 
in the Christian faith. They live without care and gather unto 
themselves also other vagrants, men and women. Their old 
women practise fortune-telling, and whilst they are telling men 
of their future they pick their pockets. Thus far Krantz. It 
is curious that he should use the name by which these people 
were called in Italy, “ Ciani.” Similarly Crusius, the author of the 
Annales Suevici, knows their Italian name Zigani and the French 
Bohemiens, Not one of these oldest writers mentions tliem 
as coppersmiths or farriers or musicians. The immunity which 
they enjoyed during their first appearance in western Europe 
is due to the letter of safe-conduct of the emperor. As it is of 
extreme importance for the history of civilization as well as the 
history of tlie Gipsies, it may find a place here. It is taken from 
the compilation of Felix Oefelius, Rerum Boicarum scriptores 
(Augsburg, 1763), ii. 15, who reproduces the Diarium 
sexennale ” of “ Andreas Presbyter,” the contemporary of the 
first appearance of tho Gipsies in Germany. 

“ Sigismundus Dei gratia Romanorum Kcx semper Augustus, 
ac Hungariae, Bohemiae, Dalmatiae, Croatiac, &c. Rex 
Fidelibus nostris univorsis Nobilibus, Militibus, Castellanis, 
Officialibus, Tributariis, civitatibus liberis, opidis et eorum 
iudicibus in Regno ct sub domino nostro constitutis ex existenti- 
bus salutem cum dilectione. Fideles nostri adierunt in prae- 
sentiam personalitcr Ladislaus Wayuoda Ciganorum cum aliis ad 
ipsum spectantibus, nobis humilimas porrexerunt supplicationes, 
hue in sepus in nostra praesentia supplicationum precum cum 
instantia, ut ipsis gratia nostra uberiori providere dignaremur. 
Unde nos illonim supplir^tione illecti eisdem hanc libertatem 
duximus concedendam, qua rc quandocunque idem Ladislaus 
Wayuoda et sua gens ad dicta nostra dominia videlicet civitates 
vel oppida pervenerint, ex tunc vestris fidelitatibus praesentibus 
firmiter committimus et mandamus ut eosdem Ladislaum 
Wayuodam et Ciganos sibi subicctos omni sine impedimento ac 
perturbatione aliquali fovere ac conservare debeatis, immo 
ab omnibus impetitionibus scu offensionibus tueri velitis: Si 
autem inter ipsos aliqua Zizania seu perturbatio cvenerit ex 
parte, quorumeunque ex tunc non vos nec aliquis alter vestrum, 
sed idem Ladislaus Wayuoda iudicandi et liberandi habeat 
facultatem. Praesentes autem post earum lecturam semper 
reddi iubemus praesentanti. 

Datum in &pus Dominica die ante festum St Georgii Martyris 
Anno Domini MCCCCXXIIl., Regnorum nostrorum anno 
Hungar. XXXVI., Romanorum vero XII., Bohemiae tertio.” 

Fredy translated this reads : ** We Sigismund by the grace 
of God emperor of Rome, king of Hungary, Bohemia, &c. unto 
all true and loyal subjects, noble soldiers, commanders, castellans, 
open districts, free towns and their judges in our kingdom 
established and under our sovereignly, kind greetings^ Our 
faithful voivode of the Tsigani with others belonging to him has 
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humbly requested us that we might graciously grant them our 
abundant favour. We grant them their supplication, we have 
vouchsafed unto them this liberty. Whenever therefore this 
voivode Ladislaus and his people should come to any part of our 
realm in any town, village or place, we commit them by these 
presents, strongly to your loyalty and we command you to pro- 
tect in every way the same voivode Ladislaus and the Tsigani 
his subjects without hindrance, and you should show kindness 
unto them and you should protect them from every trouble and 
persecution. But should any trouble or discord hap|)en among 
them from whichever side it may be, then none of you nor an> 
one else belonging to you should interfere, but this voivode 
ladislaus alone should have the right of punishing and pardoning. 
And we moreover command you to return these presents always 
after having read them. Given in our court on Sunday the day 
before the Feast of St George in the year of our Lord 1423. The 
36th year of our kingdom of Hungary, the 12th of our being 
emperor of Rome and the 3rd of our being king of Bohemia.” 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this document, 
which is in no way remarkable considering tha t at that time the 
Gipsies must have formed a very considerable portion of th(? 
inhabitants of Hungary, whose king Sigismund was. They may 
have presented the emperor^s grant of favours to Alexander 
prince of Moldavia in 1472, and obtained from him safe-conduct 
and protection, as mentioned above. 

No one has yet attempted to explain the reason why tlie Gipsies 
should have started in the 14th and especially in the first half 
of the 15th century on their march westwards. But if, as has 
been assumed above, the Gipsies had lived for some length of 
time in Rumelia, and afterwards spread thence across the Danube 
and the plains of Transylvania, the incursion of the Turks into 
Europe, their successive occupation of those very provinces, 
tlie overthrow of the Servian and Bulgarian kingdoms and the 
dislocation of the native population, would account to a remark- 
able degree for the movement of the Gipsies : and this movement 
increases in volume with the greater successes of the Turks and 
with the peopling of the countr>^ by immigrants from Asia Minor. 
The first to be driven from their homes would no doubt be the 
nomadic element, which felt itself ill at ease in its new surround- 
ings, and found it more profitable first to settle in larger numbers 
in Walachia and Transylvania and thence to spread to the western 
countries of Europe. But their immunity from persecution did 
not last long. 

Later History. — Less than fifty years from the time that they 
emerge out of Hungary, or even from the date of the Charter of 
the emperor Sigismund, they found themselves exposed to the 
fury and the prejudices of the people whose good faith they had 
abused, whose purses they had lightened, whose bams they had 
emptied, and on whose credulity they had lived with ease and 
comfort. Their inborn tendency to roaming made them the 
terror of the peasantry and the despair of every legislator who 
tried to settle them on the land. Their foreign appearance, their 
unknown tongue and their unscrupulous habits forced the legis- 
lators of many countries to class them with rogues and vagabonds, 
to declare them outlaws and felons and to treat them with 
extreme severity. More than one judicial murder has been com- 
mitted against them. In some places they were suspected as 
Turkish spies and treated accordingly, and the murderer of a 
Gipsy was often regarded as innocent of any crime. 

Weissenbruch describes the wholesale murder of a group of 
Gipsies, of whom five men were broken on the wheel, nine perished 
on the gallows, and three men and eight women were decapitated. 
This took place on the 14th and 15th of November 1726. Acts 
aud edicts were issued in many countries from the end of the 
15th century onwards sentencing the “ Egyptians ” to exile under 
pain of death. Nor was this an empty threat. In Edinburgh 
four “Faas” were hanged in 1611 “for abyding within lie 
kingdome, they being Egiptienis,” and in 1636 at Haddington 
the Egyptians were ordered “ the men to be hangied and the 
weomen to be drowned, and suche of the weomen as hes children 
to be scourgit throw the burg and burnt in the cheeks.” The 
burning on the cheek or on the back was a common penalty* 
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In 1692 four Estremadura Gipsies caught by the Inquisition were 
charged with cannibalism and made to own that they had eaten 
a friar, a pilgrim and even a woman of their own tribe, for which 
they suffered the penalty of death. And as late as 1782, 45 
Hungarian Gipsies were charged with a similar monstrous crime, 
and when the supposed victims of a supposed murder could not be 
found on the spot indicated by the Gipsies, they owned under 
torture and said on the rack, “ We ate them.” Of course they 
• were forthwith beheaded or hanged. The emperor Joseph II., 
who was also the author of one of the first edicts in favour of the 
Gipsies, and who aboli.shed serfdom throughout the Empire, 
ordered an irujuiry into the incident ; it was then discovered that 
no murfler had been committed, except that of the victims of 
this monstrous accusation. 

The history of the legal status of the (iipsies, of their treatment 
in various countries anrl of the penalties and inflictions to which 
they have been subjected, would form a remarkable chapter in 
the history of modern civilization. The materials are slowly 
accumulating, and it is interesting to note as one of the lateiJt 
instances, tliat not further back than the year 1907 a “ drive ” 
was undertaken in Germany against the Gipsies, which fact may 
account for the appc^arunce of some German Gipsies in England 
in that year, and that in 11^04 the Prussian Landtag adopted 
unanimously a jiroposition to examine anew the question of 
granting peddling licences to German Gipsies ; that on the 17th 
of February 1906 the Prussian minister issued special instructions 
to < oml)at the Gipsy nuisance ; and that in various parts of 
(j(‘rmany and Austria a special register is kept for the tracing of 
the genealogy of vagrant and sedtmtary Gipsy families. 

Diffenml Ims been the history of the Gipsies in wliat originally 
formed the 'lurkish empire of Europe, notably in Kumaniu, 
Lt . Walachia and Moldavia, and a careful search in the archives 
of Rumania would offer rich materials for llu; history of the 
Gipsies in a country whtjre they enjoyed exceptional treatment 
almost from the l)egiiiniiig of their settlement. They were 
divided mainly into two classes, (j) Hohi or Serfs, who were 
.settled on the land and deprived of all individual liberty, being 
the property of the nobles and of churches or monastic establisli- 
m(!nts, and (2) the Nomadic vagrants. They were subdivided 
inU) four classes Hc'cording to their occupation, such as the 
Lingiirari (woodcarvers ; lit. “ spooiimakers Caldarari (tinkers, 
coppersmiths and irtmworkers), l^rsari (lit. “ bear drivers ”) 
and Riidari (miners), also called Aurari (gold-washers), who used 
formerly to wasli the gold out of tlic auriferous river-sands 
of Walachia. A separate and smaller class consisted of the 
Gipsy Ldeshi or I dirashi (settled on a homestead or “ having 
a fireplace ” of their own), h^ach sJiaira or Gipsy community 
was placi^d under the authority of u judge or leader, known in 
Rumania as jude, in Hungary as aga ; these oflicials were 
subordine.te to the btduhasha or voivod, who was himself under 
the direct control of the yuzhasha (or governor appointed by the 
prince from among liis nobles). The yuzbasha was responsible 
lor the regular income to be derived from the vagrant Gipsies, 
who were considered and treated as the prince’s property. 
I’iiese voivodi or yuzbashi who were not Gipsies l)y origin often 
treated the Gipsies with great tyranny. In Hungary down to 
ib|8 they belonged to the aristocracy. The last Polish Krolesivo 
cygatiskie or Gipsy king died in 1 790. The Rohi could be bought 
and sold, freely exchanged and inherited, and were treated 
as tlie negroes in America down to 1856, when their final freedom 
in Moldav ia was proclaimt^d. In Hungary and in Transylvania 
:!ie abolition of servitude in 1781-1782 carried with it the 
freedom of the Gipsies. In the 18th and 19th centuries many 
attempts wtTe made to settle and to educate the roaming Gipsies ; 
in .\ustria this was undertaken by the empress Maria Theresa 
and the emperor Francis 11 . (1761-1783), in Spain by Charles III. 
1788). In Poland (1791) the attempt succeeded. In England 
1827) and in Germany (1830) societies were formed for the 
reclamation of the Gipsies, but nothing was accomplished in 
either case. In other countries, however, definite progress was 
made. Since 1866 the Gipsies have become Rumanian citizens, 
and the latest official statistics no longer distinguish between 


the Rumanians and the Gipsies, who are becoming thoroughly 
assimilated, forgetting their language, and being slowly absorbed 
by the native population. In Bulgaria the Gipsies were declared 
citizens, enjoying equal political rights in accordance with the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878, but through an arbitrary interpretation 
they were deprived of that right, and on the 6th of January 1906 
the first Gipsy Congress was held in Sofia, for the purpose of 
claiming political rights for the Turkish Gipsies or Gopti as they 
call themselves. Ramadan Alief, the tzari-bashi {i.e, the head 
of the Gipsies in Sofia), addressed the Gipsies assembled ; they 
decided to protest and subsequently sent a petition to the 
Sobranyc, demanding the recognition of their political rights. 
A curious reawakening, and an interesting chapter in the 
hi.story of this peculiar race. 

Origin and Language of the Gipsies , — The real key to their 
origin is, however, the Gipsy language. The scientific study 
of that language began in the middle of the 19th century with 
the work of Pott, and was brought to a high state of perfection 
by Miklosich. From that time on monographs have multiplied 
and minute researches have been carried on in many parts of 
the world, all tending to elucidate the true origin of the Gipsy 
language. It must remain for the time being an open question 
whether the Gipsies were originally a pure race. Many a strange 
element has contributed to swell their ranks and to introduce 
discordant elements into their vocabulary. Ruediger (1782), 
Grellmann (1783) and Marsden (1783) aJmo.st simultaneously 
and independently of one anfither came to the same conclusion, 
that the language of the Gipsies, until then considered a thieves’ 
jargon, was in reality a language closely allied with some Indian 
speech. Since then the two principal problems to be solved 
have been, firstly, to which of the languages of India the 
original Gipsy speech was most closely allied, and secondly, by 
which route the people speaking that language had reached 
Europe and then spniad westwards. Despite the rapid increase 
in our knowledge of Indian languages, no solution has yet been 
found to the first problem, nor is it likely to be found. For the 
language of the Gipsies, as shown now by re(!ent studies of the 
Armenian Gipsies, has undergone such a profound change and 
involves so many difficiillics, that it is impossible to compare 
the modern ( iipsy with any modern Indian dialect owing to the 
inner developments which the (Jipsy language has undergone 
in the course of centuries. All that is known, moreover, of the 
Gip.sy language, and all that rests on reliable texts, is quite 
modern, scarcely earlier than the middle of the 19th century. 
Followed up in the various dialects into which that language 
has split, it shows such a thorough riiange from dialect to dialect, 
that except as regards general outlines and principles of inflexion, 
nothing would be more misleading than to draw conclusions 
from apparent similarities between Gipsy, or any Gipsy dialect, 
and any Indian language ; especially as the (Gipsies must have 
been separated from the Indian races for a much longer period 
than has elapsed since their arrival in Europe and since the forma- 
tion of their European dialects. It must also be borne in mind 
that the Indian languages have also undergone profound changes 
of their own, under influences totally different from those to 
which the Gipsy language lias been subjected. The problem 
would stand differently if by any chance an ancient vocabulary 
were discovered representing the oldest form of the common 
stock from which the European dialects have sprung ; for there 
can be no doubt of the unity of the language of the European 
Gipsies. The question whether Gipsy stands close to Sanskrit 
or Prakrit, or shows forms more akin to Hindi dialects, specially 
those of the North-West frontier, or Dardestan and Kafiristan, 
to which may be added now the dialects of the Pisaca language 
(Grierson, 1906), is affected by the fact established by Fink that 
the dialect of the Armenian Gipsies shows much closer resem- 
blance to Prakrit tlian the language of the £)uropean Gipsies, 
and that the dialects of Gipsy spoken throughout Syria and Asia 
Minor differ profoundly in every respect from the European 
Gipsy, taken as a whole spoken. The only explanation possible 
is that the European Gipsy represents the first wave of the 
Westward movement of an Indian tribe or caste which, dislocated 
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at a certain period by political disturbances^ had travelled 
through Persia, making a very short stay there, thence to Armenia 
staying there a little longer, and then possibly to the Byzantine 
Empire at an indefinite period between iioo and 1200 ; and tliat 
another clan had followed in their wake, passing through Persia, 
settling in Armenia and then going farther down to Syria, Eg}’pt 
and North Africa. These two tribes though of a common 
remote Indian origin must, however, be kept strictly apart 
from one another in our investigation, fcfr they stand to each 
other in the same relation as they stand to the various dialects 
in India. The linguistic proof of origin can tlierefore now not 
go further than to establish the fact that the Gipsy language 
is in its very essence an originally Indian dialect, enriched in its 
vocabulary from the languages of the peoples among whom 
the (Hpsies had sojourned, whilst in its grammatical infiection 
it has slowly been modified, to such an extent that in some 
cases, like the English or tlie Servian, barely a skeleton has 
remained. 

Notwithstanding the statements to the contrary, a Gipsy 
from Greece or Rumtinia could no longer understand a Gipsy 
of England or Germany, so profound is the difference. But the 
words which have entered into the Gipsy language, borrowed as 
they were from the Greeks, Hungarians, Rumanians, &c., are not 
only an indication of the route taken— and this is the only use 
that has hitherto been made of the vocabulary — but they are 
of the highest importance for fixing the lime when the Gipsies 
had come in contact with these languages. The absence of Arabic 
is a positive proof that not only did liie Gipsies not come via 
Arabia (as mainUiined by T)e (joeje) before they reached Europe, 
but that they could not even have been living for any length of 
time in Persia after the Mahommedan conquest, or at any rate 
that they could not liave come in contact with such elements of 
the population as had already adopted Arabic in addition to 
Persian. But the form of the Persian words found among 
European Gipsies, and similarly the form of the Armenian words 
found in that language, are a clear indication that the Gipsies 
could not have come in contact with these languages before 
Persian had assumed its modern form and before Armenian had 
been changed from the old to the modern form of language. 
Still more strong and clear is the evidence in the case of the Greek 
and Rumanian words. If the Gipsies had lived in Greece, as some 
contend, from very ancient times, some at least of the old Greek 
words would be found in their language, and similarly the Slavonic 
words would be of an archaic ciiaracter, whilst on the contrary 
we find medieval Byzantine forms, nay, modern Greek forms, 
among the Gipsy vocabulary collected from Gipsies in Germany 
or Italy, England or France ; a proof positive that they could not 
have been in Europe much earlier tliaii the approximate date 
given above of the iith or iztli century. We then find from a 
grammatical point of view the same deterioration, say among the 
English or Spanish Gipsies, as has been noticed in the Gipsy 
dialect of Armenia. It is no longer Gipsy, but a corrupt English 
or Spanish adapted to some remnants of CHpsy inflections. The 
purest form has been preserved among the Greek Gipsies and 
to a certain extent among the Rumanian. Notably through 
Miklosich’s researches and comparative studies, it is possible 
to follow the slow change step by step and to prove, at any rate, 
that, as far as Europe is concerned, the language of these Gipsies 
was one and the same, and that it was slowly split up into a 
number of dialects (13 Miklosich, 14 Colocci) wWch shade off 
into one another, and which by their transitional forms mark 
the way in which the Gipsies have travelled, as also proved by 
historical evidence. The Welsh dialect, known by few, ha!s 
retained, through its isolation, some of the ancient forms. 

Rdigim, Habits and Customs , — ^Those who have lived among 
the Gipsies will readily testify that their religious views are a 
strange medley of the local faith, which they everywhere embrace, 
and some old-world superstitions which they have in common 
with many nations. Among the Greeks they belong to the Greek 
Church, among the Mahommedans they are Mahommedans, in 
Rumania they belong to the National Church, In Hungary® they 
are mostlv Catholics, according to the faith of the inhabitants of 
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that country. They have no ethical principles and they, do not 
recognize the obli^tions of the Ten Commandments. There is 
extreme moral laxity in the relation of tlie two sexe$, and on the 
whole they take life easily, and are complete fatalists. At the 
same time they are great cowards, and they play the rdle of the 
fool or the jester in the popular anecdotes of eastern Europe. 
There the poltroon is always a Gipsy, but he is good-humoured 
and not so malicious as those Gipsies who had endured the 
hardships of outlawry in the west of Eurof)e. 

There is notliing specifically of an Oriental origin in their 
religious vocabulary, and the words Devla (God), Liang (devil) 
or T riishiil (Cross), in spile of some remote similarity, must be 
taken as later adaptations, and not as remnants of an old Sky- 
worship or Serpent-worship. In general their Iwliefs, customs, 
tales, &c. lielong to the common stock of general folklore, and 
many of their symbolical expressions find their exact counterpart 
in Rumanian and modem Greek, and often read as if they were 
direct translations from these languages. Although tliey love 
their children, it sometimes happens that a Gipsy mother will hoki 
her child by the legs and beat the father with it. In Rumania 
and Turkey among the settled Gipsies a good number are carriers 
and bricklayers ; and the women take their full share in eveiy 
kind of work, no matter how liard it may be. I’he nomadic 
(jipsies carry on the ancient craft of coppersmiths, or workers in 
metal ; they also make sieves and traps, but in the luist they are 
seldom farriers or horse-dealers. They are far-famed for their 
music, in which art they are unsurpassed. The Gipsy musicians 
belong mostly to the class who originally were serfs. They were 
retained at the courts of the boyars for their special talent in 
reciting old ballads and love songs and their deftness in playing, 
notably the guitar and the fiddle. The former was used as an 
accompaniment to the singing of cither love ditties and popular 
songs or more especially in recital or heroic ballads and epk' 
songs ; the latter for dances and other amusements. The) 
were the troubadours and minstrels of eastern Europe ; the 
largest collecliun of Rumanian popular ballads and songs was 
gatliered by G. Dem. Teodorescu from a (iipsy minstrel, Petre 
Sholkan ; and not a few of the songs of the guslars among the 
Servians and other Slavonic nations in the Balkans come also 
from the Gipsies. They have also retained the ancient tunes 
and airs, from the dreamy “ doina " of the Rumanian to the 
fiery czardas ” of the Hungarian or tlie stately “ bora ” of the 
Bulgarian, Liszt went so far as to ascribe to the Gipsies the origin 
of the Hungarian national music. I'iiis is an exaggeration, as 
seen by the comparison of the Gipsy music in other parts of south- 
east Europe ; but they undoubtedly have given the most 
faithful expression to the national temperament. Equally famous 
is the Gipsy woman for her knowledge of occult practices. She 
is the real witch ; she knows charms to injure the enemy or to 
help a friend. She can break the charm if made by others. 
But neither in the one case nor in the other, and in fact as little 
as in their songs, do they use the Gipsy language. It is either 
the local language of the natives as in the case of charms, or a 
slightly Romanized form of Greek, Rumanian or Slavonic. The 
old Gipsy woman is also known for her skill in palmistry and 
fortune-telling by means of a special set of cards, the well-known 
Tarok of the Gipsies. They have also a large stock of fairy tales 
resembling in each country the local fairy tales, in (ireccx agreeing 
with the Greek, and in Rumania with the Rumanian fairy tales. 
It is doubtful, however, whether they have contributed to the 
dissemination of these tales throughout Europe, fgr a large 
number of Gipsy tales can be shown to have known in 
Europe long before the appearance of the Gipsies, and others are 
so much like those of other nations that the borrowing may be 
by the Gipsy from the Greek, Slav or Rumanian. It is, however, 
possible that playing-cards might have been introduced to 
Europe through the Gipsies. The oldest reference to cards is 
found in the Chronicle of Nicolaus of Cavellazzo, who says that 
the cards were first brought into Viterbo in 1379 from the land 
of the Saracens, probably from Asia Minor or the Balkans. 
They spread very quickly, but no one has been able as yet to trace 
definitely the source whence they were first brought. Without 
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entering here Ihto the history of the playing-cards and of the 
different forms of the faces and of the symbolical meaning of the 
different designs^ one may assume safely that the cards, tefore 
they were used for mere pastime or for gambling, may originally 
have had a mystical meaning and been used as sories in various 
combinations. To this very day the oldest form is known by the 
hitherto unexplained name of Tarock, played in Bologna at the 
beginning of the 15th century and retained by the French under 
the form Tarot, connected direct with the Gipsies, Le Tarot des 
Boh^miens.” It was noted above that the oldest chronicler 
(Presl)yter) who describes the appearance of the Gipsies in 1416 
m Germany knows them by their Italian name “Cianos,” 
so eviflcntly he must have known of their existence in Italy 
|)ro\'ious to any date recorded hitherto anywhere, and it is there- 
fore not impossible that coming from Italy they brought with 
ihem also their book of divination. 

Physical Characteristics , — As a race they are of small stature, 
varying in colour from tlie dark tan of the Arab to the whitish 
hue of the Servian and the Pole. In fact there arc; some white- 
coloured Gipsies, especially in Servia and Dalmatia, and these 
are often not easily distinguishable from the native peoples, 
except that they an; more lithe and sinewy, better proportioneci 
and more agile in tlicir movements than the thick-set Slavs and 
the mixed race of the Rumanians. By one feature, however, 
they are, easily dislinguishahle and recognize one another, viz. 
by the lustre of their eyes find the whiteness of their teeth. Some 
are well l)uilt ; others have the features of a mongrel race, due 
no doubt to intermarriage with outcasts of other races. The 
women age very quickly and the mortality among the (npsies 
is great, especially among children ; among adults it is chiefly 
due to pulmonary diseases. They love display and Oriental 
showiness, bright-coloured dresses, ornaments, bangles, &c. ; 
red and green art; the colours mostly favoured by the Gipsies 
in tht; KtLst. Along w’ith u showy handkerchief or somt; shining 
gold coins round their necks, they will wear torn' petticoats and 
no covering on their feet. And even after they have been 
assimilated and have forgotten their own language they still 
retain some of the ])r()minent features of their character, such 
as the love of inordinate display and gorgeous dress ; and their 
moral defects not only remain for a long time as glaring as among 
those who live the life of vagrants, but even become m()re pro- 
nounced. The Gipsy of to-day is no longer what his fore- 
fathers have been. The assimilation with the nations in the 
near East and the steps taken for the suppression of vagrancy 
in the West, combine to denationalize the Gipsy and to make 
“ Romani Chib ” a thing of the past. 

BiaUDGKAPHY. — The scientific study of the Gipsy language and 
its origin, as well as the critical history of the Gipsy race, dates 
(with the notable cxcejition of Grellmann) almost entirely from 
Pott's researches in 184 

I. Collectums of Documents^ — Lists of older publications 
appeared in the books of Pott, Miklosich and the archduke Joseph ; 
l\)tt adds a critical appreciation of the scientific value of the books 
enumerated. See also Veruichnis von Werken und Aufsatxen , . , 
Uber die Geschichtr und Sprache der Zigeuner, 248 entries (Leipzig, 
1886) ; J. Tipray, “ AdaI6kok a cziganyokrdl szdl6 irodalomhoz," in 
Magyar Konyvszemle (Budapest, 1877) ; Ch. C'., Leland, A Collection 
of Cnttings . . . relating to Gypsies (1874-1891), bequeathed by 
him to the British Museum. See also the Orientalischer Jahresbericht, 
ed. Muller (Berlin. 1887 ft.). 

II. Histi^ry, — {a) The first appearance of the (iipsies in Europe, 
Sourct’s : A. F. Oefelius, Return Hoicarum scriptores^ (Augsburg, 
1763) ; M. Frcher, Andreae Presbyteri .. . chronicon de ducthus 
liavariac . . . (1602) ; S. Munster, Cosmographia . . . 6-c. (Bc^cl, 
*34.')) '» j* 'I'liurmaier, Annalium Roiorum lihri septem^ ed. T. Zie- 
gierus (Ingolstad, 1554) ; M. Cru.sius, Annales Snevici, &c. (Frank- 
furt, 1393-1390), Schwdhische Chronik . . . (Frankfurt, 1733) 1 
A. Kraiitz, Saxonia (Cologne, 1520) ; Simon Simeon, ! finer aria, 

ed. |. Nasmith (Cambridge, 1778). {h) Origin and .spread of the 

Gi])s;es: H. M. G. Grellmann, Die Zigeuner, &c. (ist cd., Dessau and 
Leipzig, 1783; 2nd ed., Gottingen, 1787); English by M. Koper 
(London, 1787 ; 2nd ed,, London, 1807), entitled Dissertation on the 
Gipsies, ^L\ ; Carl von Hei.ster, Kihnographische . . . Notixen Uber 
die Zigcuuer (Konigsberg, 1842), a third and greatly improved 
edition oi Grellmann and the best book of its kind up to tliat date ; 
A. F. Pott, T)ie Zigeuner in Euro pa und Asien (2 vols., Halle, 1844- 
1845L the first scholarly work with complete and critical biblio- 
griii>ny, dfitailed grammar, etymological dictionary and important 


texts ; C. Hopf, Die Einwanderunf der Zigeuner in Ewrapa (Gotha, 
1870) ; F. von Miklosich, " Bei^rage zur Kenntnis der Zigeuner- 
Mundarten,** L-iv., in Sitxungsber, d. Wiener A had. d. WissensclutfUn 
(Vienna, 1874-1878), “ Ober die Mundarten und die Wandernngen 
der Zigeuner Europas,* i.-xii., in Denkschriften d, W tetter A had. d, 
Wissenschaften (1872-1880) ; M. J. de Goeje, Bijdrage M de ge^ 
schiedenis der Zigeuner s (Amsterdam, 1875), English translation by 
MacRitchie, Account of the Gipsies of India (London, 1886) ; Zedler, 
Universal -Lexicon, vol. Ixii., sak " Zigeuner," pp. 520-544 con- 
taining a rich bibliography; many publications of P. Bataillard 
from 1844 to 1885; A. Colocci, Storia d* un popolo err ante, with 
illustrations, map and Gipsy-ltal. and Ital.-Gipsy glossaries (Turin, 
1889) ; F. H. Groomc. " The Gypsies," in E. Magnusson, National 
Life and Thought (1891), and art. " Gipsies " in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (9th ed., 1879) ; C. Amdro, Bohemiens, Tsiganes ei 
Gypsies (I'aris, 1895I ; M. Kogalnitschan, Esquisse sur Vhistoire, les 
mu urs el la langue des Cigains (Berlin, 1837 ; German Irans., Stutt- 
gart, 1840) — valuable more for the historical jiart tlian for the 
linguistic ; J. Czacki, Dziela, vol. iii. (1844-1845) — for historic data 
about Gipsies in Poland; 1. Kopernicki and J. Moyer, Charahtery- 
siyka fixyoxna ludvoici galicyjskidj (1876) — for the history arid 
customs of Galician gipsies ; Ungarische statistische Mitteilungen, 
vol. ix. (Budapest, 1895), containing the best statistical information 
on the Gipsies ; V. Dittrich, .4 nagy-idai ezigdnyok (Budapest, 
1898) : T. H. Schwicker, " Die Zigeuner in Ungarn u. Sieben- 
burgen," in vol. xii. of Die Volker Osterreich-Ungarns (Vienna, 
1883), and in Mitteilungen d. K. K. geographtseken Gesellschaft 
(Vienna, 1896) ; Dr j. Polek, Die Zigeuner in der Uukowina (Czerno- 
witz, 1908) ; Ficker, " Die Zigeuner der Bukowina," in Statist. 
Monaischrift, v. 6, Hundert Jahre .* Zigeuner in d. Buko- 

wina (Vienna, 1875), Die V olkerstamme der osterr.-ungar. Monarchic, 
&c. (Vienna, 1869) ; V. S. Morwood, Our Gipsies (Lz>ndon, 1885) ; 
D. MacRitchie, Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts (Edinburgh, 1894) ; 

F. A. Coelho, '* Os Cigaubs de Portugal," in Bol. Soc. Geog. (Lisbon, 
1892) ; A. Dumbarton, Gypsy Life in the Mysore Jungle (London, 
1902). 

111. Linguistic. — [Armenia], F. N. Finck, " Die Sprache derarme- 
nischen Zigeuner," in M ^moires dc. VAcad. Imp. des Sciences, viii. 
(St Petersburg, 1907). [ Austria-Hungary], R. von Sowa, Die 

M undart der slovakischen Zigeuner (Gottingen, 1887), and Die 
mahrischeM undart der Romsprache (Vienna, 1893) ; A. J. Puchmayer, 
Romdni Cib (Prague, 1821) ; P. Josef Je.Sina, Romdhi Cib (in Czech, 
1880; in German, 1886) ; G. Ihnatko, Cxigdny nyelvtan (Losoncon, 

1877) ; A. Kalina, La Langue des Tsiganes slovaqucs (Posen, 1882) ; 
the archduke Joseph, Cxigdny nyelvtan (Budapest, 1888) ; H, von 
Wlislcxki, Die Sprache der transsUvanischen Zigeuner (Leipzig, 1884). 
[Brazil], A. T. ile Mello Moraes, Os ciganos no Brazil (Rio de Janeiro, 
1886). [France, the Basques], A. Baiidrimont, Vocahulairc dc la 
langue des Hohimiens habitant les pays basques- fr an fais (Bordeaux, 
1862). [(Germany], R. Pischel, Bettrhge zur Kenntnis der deutschen 
Zigeuner (Halle, 1894) ; R. von Sowa, " Wdrterbuch des Dialckts der 
deutschen Zigeuner," in Abhandlungen /. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 
xi. I, very valuable (Leipzig, 1898) ; F. N. Finck, Lehrhuch des 
Dialekts der deutschen Zi^uner — very valuable (Marburg, 1903). 
[Great Britain, &c.], Ch. G. Iceland, The English Gipsies and their 
Language (London and New York, 1873 ; 2nd cd., 1874), The Gipsies 
of Russia, Austria, England, America, <^c. (London, 1882) — the 
validity of Leland’s conclusions is often doubtful ; B. C. Smart and 
H. J. Crofton, The Dialect of the English Gypsies (2nd cd., London, 
1875) ; G. Borrow, Romano lavo-lil (London, 1874, 1905), Lavengro, 
ed. F. H. Groomc (Ixindon, 1899). [Rumania], B. Constantinescu, 
Probe de limba si literatura figantlor din Komdnia (Bucharest, 

1878) . [Russia, Bessarabia], O. Boethlingk, Vber die Sprache der 
Zigeuner in Russland (St Petersburg, 1852 ; supplement, 1854). 
[Russia, Caucasus], K. Badganian, Cygany. N^skollko slovH 0 nariCi- 
jahu xahavkazskihU cyganH (St Petersburg, 1887) ; Istomin, Ciganskij 
Jaxyka (1900). [Spam], G. H. Borrow, The Zincali, or an Account 
of the Gipsies of Spain (London, 1841, and numerou.s later editions) ; 
R. Campuzano, Origen . . . de los Gitanos, y diccionario de su 
dialecto (2nd ed., Madrid, 1857) ; A. dc C., Diccionario del dialecto 
gitano, &-C. (Barcelona, 1851) ; M. de Sales y Guindale, Historia, 
costumbres y dialecto de los Gitanos (Madrid, 1870) ; M. de Sales, 
El Gitanismo (Madrid, 1870) ; J. Tineo Rebolledo, “ A Chipicalli " 
la lengua gitana : diccionario gitano-espahol (Granada, 1900). 
[Turkey], A. G. Paspati, Etudes sur Its Tcninghianh, ou Bohemiens 
de I empire ottoman (Constantinople, 1870), with grammar, vocabu- 
lary, tales and French glossary ; very important. [General], John 
Sampson, " Gypsy Language and Origin," in Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc. 
vol. i. {2nd ser., Liver}>ool, 1907) ; J. A. Decourdcmanchc, Gram- 
maire du Tchingani, &>‘C. (Paris, 1908) — fantastic in some of its 
philology ; F. Kluge, Hotwelsche Quellen (Strassburg, 1901) ; L. 
Gunther, Das Rotwelsch des deutschen Gauners (Leipzig, 1905), for 
the influence of Gipsy on argot ; L. Besses, Diccionario de argot 
espanol (Barcelona) ; G. A. Grierson, The PVsdca Languages of 
North-Western India (London, 1906), forpanillels in Indian dialects ; 

G. Borrow, Criscote e mafard Lucas ... El tvangelio segun S. 
Lucas . . . (London, I S37 ; 2nd ed., 1872) — ^this is the only complete 
translation of any one of the gaspels into Gipsy. For older fragments 
of such tran.slations, see Pott ii. 464-321. 

IV. Folklore, Tates, Songs, &c . — ^Many songs and tales are fovnd 
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in the books enumerated above, where they are m stly acco mpaiiied 
by literal translations. See also Ch. G. Leland^o , H. Palmer and 
T. Tuckey, English Gipsy Songs in Romany, mth Metrical English 
Translation (Tendon, 1875) ; G. Smith, Gipsy Lite, (London, 
1880) ; M. Rosenfeld, Lieaer der Zigeuner (1882) ; Ch. G. Leland, 
The Gypsies (Boston, Mass., 1882), Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune- 
Telling (London, 1891) ; H« von Wlislocki, Mdrchen und Sagen der 
transsilvanischen Zigeuner (Berlin, 1886) — containing 63 tales, 
very freely translated ; V olksdicktungen der siebenbUrgischen und 
sUdungarischen Zigeuner (Vienna, 1890)— songs, ballads, charms, 
proverbs and 100 talcs ; Vom wandernden Zigeunervolke (Hamburg, 
1890) ; Wesen und Wirkungskreis der Zauberfrauen bet den sieben^ 
burgischen Zigeuner (1891) ; " Aus deminnerenLeben der Zigeuner,’* 
in Ethnologische Miiteilungen (Berlin, 1892) ; K. Pischcl, Bericht 
iiber Wlislocki vom wandernden Zigeunervolke (G<jttingen, 1890) — a 
strong criticism of Wlislocki 's method, &c. ; F. H. Groomc, Gypsy 
Folk-Tales (London, 1 899) , with historical introduction and a complete 
and trustworthy collection of 76 gipsy tales from many countries ; 
Katcida, Contes giianos (Logrono, 1907) : M. Gastcr, Zigeuner^ 
mdrchen aus Rumdnien (1881) ; " Tiganii, &c.,” in Revista pentru 
Istorie, i. i>. 469 ff. (Bucharest, 18H3) ; *' Gypsjr Fairy-Tales ” in 
Folklore, fhe Journal of the Gipsy-Lore Society (Edinburgh, 1888- 
1 892) was revived in Liverj)ool in 1 907. 

V. Legal Status. — A few of the books in which the legal status of 
the Gipsies (either alone or in conjunction with " vagrants ”) is 
treated from a juridical point of view are here mentioned, also the 
history of the trial in 1726. J. B. Weissenbruch, Ausfiihrliche 
Relation von der famosen Zigeuner-Diebes-Mord und Rduber (Frank- 
furt and T.eipzig, 1727) ; A. Ch. Thomasius, Tractatio jttridica de 
vagahundo, C^c. (Leipzig, 1731) ; F. Ch. B. AvM^alleniant, Das 
deutsche Gannertum, (T-eipzig, 1 858-1 S62) ; V. do Rochas, Les 
Parias de France et d'Fspagne (Paris, 1876) ; P. Cliuchiil, Zum 
Kampfe gegen Landstrcicher und Bcttler (Kassel, 1 881 ) ; R. Breithaupt, 
Die Zigeuner und der deutsche Siuat (Wurzburg, 1907) ; G. Steiii- 
liausen, Gcschichtc der deuischen Kulfur (Leipzig and Vienna, 1004). 

(M. G.) 

GIRAFFE, a corruption of Zerajah^ the Arabic name for the 
tallest of all mammals, and the typical representative of the 
family Giraffidae, the distinctive characters of which are given 
in the article Pecora, where the systematic position of the 
group is indicated. 'Fhe classic term ‘‘camelopard,*’ probably 
introduced when these animals were brought from North 
Africa to the Roman amphitheatre, has fallen into complete 
disuse. 

Tn common with the okapi, giraffes have skin-covered horns 
on the head, but in the.se animals, wliich form the genus Giraffa, 
these appendages are present in both sexes ; and there is often 
an unpaired one in advance of the pair on the forehead. Among 
other characteristics of these animals may be noticed the great 
length of the neck and limbs, the complete absence of lateral 
toes and the long and tufted tail. The tongue is remarkable 
for its great length, measuring about 17 in. in the dejid animal, 
and for its great elasticity and power of muscular contraction 
while living. It is covered with numerous lar^e papillae, and 
forms, like the trunk of the elephant, an admirable organ for 
the examination and prehension of food. Giraffes arc inhabit- 
ants of open country, and owing to their length of neck and long 
flexible tongues are enabled to browse on tall trees, mimosas 
being favourites. To drink or graze they are obliged to straddle 
the fore-legs apart; but they seldom feed on grass and are 
capable of going long without water. When standing among 
mimosas they so harmonize with their surroundings that they 
iire difficult of detection. Formerly giraffes were found in large 
herds, but persecution has reduced their number and led to their 
extermination from many districts. Although in late Tertiary 
times widely spread over southern Europe and India, giraffes are 
now confined to Africa south of the Sahara. 

Apart from the distinct Somali giraffe (Gtraffa reticulata), 
characterized by its deep liver-red colour marked with a very 
coarse network of line white lines, there are numerous local forms 
of the ordinary giraffe {Gtraffa Camelopardalis), The northern 
races, such as the Nubian G. c, iypica and the Kordofan G, c, 
aniiquorum, are characterized by the large frontal horn of the 
bulls, the white legs, the network type of coloration and the pale 
tint. The latter feature is specially developed in the Nigerian 
G, c. peraUa, which is likewise of the northern type. The Baringo 
G. c, roUisckiUi also has a large frontal horn and white legs, but 
the spots in the bulls are very dark and those of the feniales 
Ragged. In the Kilimanjaro G, c, tippelskirchi the frontal horn 


is often developed in the bulls, but tlie legs are frequently spotted 
to the fetlocks. Farther south the frontal horn tends to dis- 
appear more or less completely, as in the Angola G, e: ungolcnsis, 
the Transvaal G, c, wardi and the Cape G. c, capensis, while the 
legs are fully spotted and the colour -pattern on the body 
(especially in the last-named) is more of a blotched type, that 



Th(' North African or Nubian Giraffe (Giraffa Camelopardalis). 

is to say, consists of dark blotches on a fawn ground, instead of 
a network of light lines on a dark ground. 

For fletails, see a paper on the subspecies of Giraffa Camelopardalis, 
by R. l.yclekker in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1904. (R, L.*) 

GIRALDl, GIGLIO GREGORIO [Lilius Gregorius Gyrat- 
i)us] (1479-1552), Italian scholar and poet, was bom on the 
14th of June 3479, at Ferrara, where he early distinguished 
himself by his talents and acquirements. On the completion 
of his literary course he removed to Naples, where he lived on 
familiar terms with Jovianiis Pontanus and Sannazaro; and 
subsequently to I.,ombardy, where he enjoyed the favour of the 
Mirandola family. At Milan in 1507 he studied Greek under 
Chalcondylas ; and shortly afterwards, at Modena, he became 
tutor to Ercole (aftcrward.s Cardinal) Rangone. About the year 
1514 he removed to Rome, where, under Clement VII., he held 
the office of apostolic protonotary ; but having in the sack of that 
city (1527), which almost coincided with the death of his patron 
Cardmal Rangone, lost all his property, he returned in poverty 
once more to Mirandola, whence again he was driven by the 
troubles consequent on the assassination of the reigning prince in 
^ 533 - The rest of his life was one long stru|5gle with ill health, 
poverty and neglect ; and he is alluded to with sorrowful regret 
by Montaigne in one of his E.<sais (i. 34), as having, like Sebastian 
Castalio, ended his days in utter destitution. He died at Ferrara 
in February 1552 ; and his epitaph makes touching and graceful 
allusion to the sadness of his end. Giraldi was a man of very 
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extensive erudition ; and numerous testimonies to his profundity 
and accuracy have been given both by contemporary and by 
later sdiolars« His Historia de diis gentium marked a distinctly 
forward step in the systematic study of classical mythology ; 
and by his treatises De annis ei menstbus, and on the Calen- 
darium Romanum ei Graecum, he contributed to bring about the 
reform of the calendar, which was ultimately effected by Pojkj 
G regory XIII. His Progymnasma adversus liter as ei liter atos 
deserves mention at least among the curiosities of literature; 
and among his other works to which reference is still occasionally 
mad(; are Hisloriae po’etarum Graecurum ac Laiinorum ; De 
po'etis smrum temporum ; ancl De sepultura ac vario sepeliendi 
ritu, Giraldi was also an (elegant Jiatin poet. 

His Opera omnia were publislicd at Leiden in 

GIRALDI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1504^1573), surnamed 
CvNTHiiTs, C’lNTHio or Italian novelist and poet, hf»rn 

at Ferrara in November 1504, was educated at the university 
of his native town, where in 1525 he became professor of natural 
philosophy, and, twelve years afterwards, succeeded CVlio 
Cahuignini in the chair of belles-lettres. Between 1542 and 1560 
he acted as private secretary, first to Ercole II. and afterwards 
to Alj^honso II. of Este ; but having, in cotinexion with a literary 
quarrel in which he had got involved, lost the favour of his 
patron in the latter year, he removed to Mondovi, where he 
remaint:(l as a teacher of literature till 1568, Subsecjuently, 
on the invitation of the senate of Milan, he occupied the chair 
of rhetoric at Pavia till 1573, when, in search of liealth, he 
returned to his native town, where on the 30th of December he 
(lied. Besides an epic entitled Ercole (1557), in tw(;nty-six 
cantos, Giraldi wrote nine tragedies, the best known of which, 
Orhecche, was produced in 1541. The sanguinary and disgusting 
character of the plot of this play, and the general poverty of 
its style, are, in th(i opinion of many of its critics, almost fully 
nnkx'med by occasional bursis of genuine and impassioned 
poetry ; of one scene in the third act in particular it has oven 
been affirmed that, if it alone were sufficient to decide the 
qiatstion, the Orbecche would be the finest play in tl'ie world. 
Of Iht; prose works of Giraldi the most important is the Hecatom- 
mithi or Kcaiomiii^ a collection of tales told somewhat after the 
manner of Boccaccio, but still mure chjsely resembling the novels 
of (Jiraldi's contemporar)” Ikindello, only much inferior in work- 
manship to th(‘ productions of either author in vigour, liveliness 
and l(»('al colour. Something, hut not much, however, may be 
said in favour of tlieir professed claim to represent a higher 
slandrird of morality. Originall)" pul)lished at Montcregale, 
Sicily, in 1565, they were fre(juently reprintiMl in Itiily, while a 
French translation l)y Chappuys appeared in 1583 and one in 
Spanish in 1 590. Tliey have a peculiar interest to students of 
English literature, as having furnished, whether diredly or in- 
directly, the plots of Measure for Measure and Othello, That 
of the latter, which is to be found in the Jiecatovi mithi (iii. 7), 
is conjectured to have reaclied Shakespeanj through the French 
translation ; while tliat of the former (llecal, viii. 5) is probably 
to Lkj traced to Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra (1578), an 
adaptation of Cinthio’s stoPk”, and to his Heptamernne (1582), 
which contains a direct English translation. To Giralffi also 
must lx$ attribut(;d the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom 
of ike Country, 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS (1146 ?~i 220), medieval historian, 
also c.aUed Gerald de Barri, was Iwm in Pembrokeshire. He 
was the son of William de Barri and Augharat, a daughter of 
Gerald, the ancestors of the Fitzgeralds and the Welsh princess, 
Kesta, formerly mistress of King Henry 1 . Falling under the 
influence of his uncle, David Fitzgerald, bishop of St David’s, 
he determined to enter the church. lie studied at Paris, and his 
works show that he had applied himself closely to the study of 
the Latin poets. In 1172 he was appointed to collect tithe in 
Wale.s, and showed such vigour that he was made archdeacon. 
In nyb an attempt was made to elect him bishop of St David's, 
hut II. was unwilling to see any one with poweHul native 
connexions a bish(^ in Wales* In 1180, after another visit to 
FAris, ho was appointed commissary to the bishop of St David’s, 


vrho had ceased to reside. But Giraldus threw up his post, 
indignant at the indifference of the bishop to the welfare of his 
see. In 1184 he was made one of the king’s chaplains, and was 
elected to accompany Prince John on his voyage to Ireland. 
While there he wrote a Topographia Hibernica, which is full of 
information, and a strongly prejudiced history of the conquest, 
the Expugnatio Hibernica, In 1186 he read his work with great 
applause before tlie masters and scholars of Oxford. In 1188 
he was sent into Wales with the primate Baldwin to preach 
the Third ('rusade. Giraldus declares that the mission was 
highly successful ; in any case it gave him the material for his 
Itinerarium Cambrense, which is, after the Expugnatio, his best 
known work. He accompanied the archbishop, who intended 
him to be the historian of the (!rusade, to the continent, with the 
intention of going to the Holy Land. But in 1189 he was sent 
back to Wales by the king, who knew his influence was great, 
to keep order among his countrymen. Soon after he was absolved 
from his crusading vow. According to his own statements, 
which often tend to exaggeration, he was offered both the sees of 
Bangor and Llandaff, but refused tliem. From 1192 to 1x98 
he lived in retirement at Lincoln and devoted himself to literature. 
It is probably during this period that he wrote the Gemma 
ecclesiastica (discussing disputed points of doctrine, ritual, &c.) 
and the Vita S. Remigii, In ii(>8 he was elected bishop of St 
David’s. But Hubert Walter, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
was determined to have in that position no Welshman who 
would dispute the metropolitan pretensions of the English 
primates. The king, for political reasons, supported Hubert 
Walter. For four years Giraldus exerted himself to get his 
election confirmed, and to vindicate the independence of St 
David’s from Canterbury. He went three times to Rome. 
He wrote the De jure Mefteviensis ecclesiae in support of the 
claims of his diocese. He made alliances with the princes of 
North and Soutli Wales. He called a general synod of his diocese. 
He was accused of stirring up rebellion among the Welsh, and 
the justiciar proceeded against him. At length in 1202 the pope 
annulled all previous elections, and ordered a new one. The 
prior of Idanthony was finally elected. Gerald was immediately 
reconciled to the king and archbishop ; the utmost favour was 
shown to him ; even the expenses of his unsuccessful election 
were paid. He spent the rest of his life in retirement, though 
there was some talk of his being made a cardinal. He certainly 
survived John. 

The works of Giraldus are partly polemical and partly historical. 
His value as a historian is marred by his violent party spirit ; 
some of his historit'xil tracts, such as the Liber de insiructiofic 
principum and tlie Vita Galfridi /frchiepiscopi Eborecensis, 
seem to have l>een designed as political pamphlets. Henry II., 
Hubert Walter and William Longcliamp, the chancellor of 
Richard I., are the objects of his worst invectives. His own 
pretensions to the see of St David are tlie motive of many of his 
misrepresentations. But he is one of the most vivid and witty 
of our medieval iiistorians. 

S(3e the Rolls edition of his works, ed. J. S. Brewer, J. F. Dimock 
and G. F. Warner in 8 vols. (London, 1861-1891), some of wliich 
have valuable introductions. 

GIRANDOLE (from the Ital. girandola), an ornamental 
branched candlestick of several lights. It came into use about 
the second half of the 17 th century, and was commonly made 
and used in pairs. It has always been, comparatively speaking, 
a luxurious appliance for lighting, and in the great 18th-century 
period of French house decoration the famous ciseleurs designed 
some exceedingly beautiful examples. A great variety of metals 
has been used for the purpose — sometimes, as in the case of the 
candlestick, girandoles have been made in hard woods. Gilded 
bronze has been a very' frequent medium, but for table purposes 
silver is still the favourite material. 

GIRAJU), JEAN BAPTISTE [known as P^e Girard” 
or Le P^re Gregoire ”] (1765-1850), French-Swiss educationalist, 
was bom at Frilmrg and educated for the priesthood at Lucerne, 
lie was the fifth child in a family of fourteen, and his gift for 
teaching was early shown at home in helping his mother with the 
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younger children ; and after passing through his noviciate be at a third of the original cost by Girard, who in May 1812 
spent some time as an instructor in convents, notably at Wiirz- established the Bank of Stephen Girard. He s^oribed in 
burg (1785^1788). Then for ten years he was busy with 1814 for about 95 % of the government’s war loan of $5,000,000, 
religious duty. In 1798, full of Kantian ideas, he published an of which only $20,000 besides had been taken, and he generously 
essay outlining a scheme of national Swiss education ; and in offered at par shares which upon his purchase had gone to a 
1804 he began his career as a public teacher, first in the elementary i premium. He pursued his business vigorously in person until 
school at Fribourg (i8o5-*i823), then (being driven away by ! the 12th of Febr^ry 1830, when he was injured in the street 
Jesuit hostility) in the gymnasium at Lucerne till 1834, when : by a truck ; he died on the 26th of l)cccmlx?r 1831. His ]')ublic 
he retired to Fribourg and devoted himself with the production ‘ spirit had l)een shown during his life not only ^nancially but 
of his books on education, De V enseignement rigtdm de la i personally ; in 1793, during the plague of yellow fever in Phil- 
langue maierneUe (1834, 9th ed. 1894 ; Eng. trans. by Lord | adelphia, he volunteered to art as manager of the wretched 
Ebrington, The Mother Tongue^ 1847), and Cours iducatif (1^44-- | lio.spit£il at Bush Hill, and with the assistance of Peter Helm 
1846). Father Girard’s reputation and influence as an enthusiast ; had the hospital cleansed and its work systematized ; again 
in the cause of education became potent not only in Switzerland, < during the yellow fever epidemic of 1797-1798 he took the lead 
where he was hailed as a second Pestalozzi, but in other countries. ' in relieving the poor and caring for the sick. Even more was his 
Ke had a genius for teaching, his method of stimulating the . philanthropy shown in his disposition by will of his estate, 
intelligence of the children at Fribourg and interestii^ them I which was valued at about $7,500,000, and doubtless the greatest 
actively in learning, and not merely cramming them with rules , fortune accumulated by any individual in America up to that 
and facts, being warmly praised l)y the Swiss educationalist ' time. Of this fortune he bequeathed $116,000 to various 
Francois Naville (i784“i846) in his treatise on public education | Philadelphia charities, $500,000 to the same city for the im- 
(1832). His undogmatic method and his Liberal Christianity provement of the Delaware water front, $300,000 to Pennsyl- 
brought him into conflict with the Jesuits, but his aim was, i vania for internal improvements, and the bulk of his estate to 
in all his teaching, to introduce the moral idea into the minds of Philadelphia, to be used in founding a school or college, in 
his pupils by familiarizing them with the right or wrong working providing a better police system, and in making municipal 
of the facts he brought to their attention, and thus to elevate ‘ improvements and lessening taxation. Most of his Ixsquest 
character all through the educational curriculum. to the city was to be used for building and maintaining a school 

GIRARD, PHIUPPE HENRI DE (1775-1845), French “ to pro\ ide for such a number of poor male white orphan 
mechanician, was born at Lourmarin, Vauclusc, on the isi of children ... a better education as well as a more comfortable 
February 1775. He is chiefly known in connexion with flax- maintenance than they usually receive from the ay)plication of 
spinning machinery. Napoleon having in 1810 decreed a reward the public funds.” His will planned most minutely for the 
of one million francs to the inventor of the best machine for erection of this school, giving details as to the windows, doors, 
spinning flax, Girard succeeded in producing what was required, walls, &c. ; and it contained the following phrase : ”1 enjoin 
But he never received the promised reward, although in 1853, and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any 
after his death, a comparatively small pension was voted to his sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any diih" whatsoever 
heirs, and ha^dng relied on the money to pay the expenses of in the said college ; nor shall any such person ever be admitted 
his invention he got into serious financial difficulties. He was lor anv purpose, or as a visitor, within the premise.s appropriated 
obliged, in 1815, to abandon the flax mills he liad established lo the purposes of the said college. ... I desire to keep the 
in France, and at the invitation of the emperor of Austria lender minds of orphiius . . , free from the excitements which 
founded a flax mill and a factory for his machines at Hirtenberg. clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy arc so apt to 
In 1825, at the invitation of the emperor Alexander T. of Russia, produce.” (iirard’s heirs-at-law contested the will in 1836, and 
he went to Poland, and erected near Warsaw a flax manufactory, they were greatly helped by a public prejudice aroused by the 
round which grew up a village which received the name of clause cited : in the Supreme Court of the United States in 1844 
(Jirardow. In j8i8 he built a steamer to run on the Danube. Daniel Webster, apjiearing for ilie heirs, made a famous plea 
He did not return to Paris till 1844, where he still found some for the Christian religion, but Chief Justice Jo.seph Story handed 
of his old creditors ready to press their claims, and he died in downanopinionadverse to the heirs (/?/V/(7/v. 
that city on the 26th of August 1845. He was also the author Webster was opposed in this suit by John Sergeant and Horace 
of numerous minor inventions. Binney. Girard specified that those admitted to the college 

GIRARD, STEPHEN (1750-1831), American financier and must be white male orplians, of legitimate birth and good 
philanthropist, founder of Girard College in Philadelphia, was character, between the ages of six and ten ; that no boy was 
born in a suburb of Bordeaux, France, on the 20th of May 1750. | to be permitted to stay after his eighteenth year ; and that as 
He lost the sight of his right eye at the age of eight and had little * regards admissions preference was to be shown, first to orphans 
education. His fatiier was a sea captain, and the son cruised j born in Philadelphia, second to orphans born in any other part of 
to the West Indies and back during 1764-1773; was licensed Pennsylvania, third to orphans born in New York City, and 
captain in 1773, visited New York in 1774, and thence with the fourth to orphans born in New Orleans. Work upon the build- 
assistance of a New York merchant began to trade to and from ings was begun in 1833, and the college was opened on the 1st 
New Orleans and Port au Prince. In May 1776 he was driven of January 1848, a technical point of law making instruction 
into the port of Philadelphia by a British fleet and settled there as conditioned upon the completion of the five buildings, of which 
a merchant ; in June of the next year he married Mary (Polly) | the principal one, planned by Thomas Ustick W’alter (1804-1887), 
Lum, daughter of a shipbuilder, who, two years later, after | has been called ” the most perfect Greek temple in existence.” 
Girard’s becoming a citizen of Pennsylvania (1778), built for him ! To a sarcophagus in this main building the remains of Stephen 
the “ Water Witch,” the first of a fleet trading with New Orleans ! Girard were removed in 1851. In the 40 acres of the college 
and the West Indies — most of Girard s ships being named after grounds there were in 1909 18 buildings (valued at $3,350,000), 
his favourite French authors, such as “ Rousseau,” ” Voltaire,” 1513 pupils, and a total “population,” including students, 
“ Helvdtius ” and “ Montesquieu.” His beautiful young wBe tea'.hers and all employes, of 1907. The value of the Girard 
became insane and spent the years from 1790 to her death in estate in tne year 1907 was $35,ooo,ooo, c)f which $550,000 
1815 in the Pennsylvania Hospital. In 1810 Girard used about was devoted to other charities than Ciirard College. The control 
a million dollars deposited by him with the Barings of London of the college was under a board chosen by the city councils 
for the purchase of shares of the much depreciated stock of until 1869, when by act of the legislature it was transfer!^ to 
the Bank of the United States — a purchase of great assistance trustees appointed by the Common Pleas judges of the city of 
to the United States government in bolstering European confi- Philadelphia. The course of training is partly industrial — for 
denoe-in its securities. When the Bank was not rechartered the a long time graduates were indentured till they came of age- 
building and the cashier’s house in Philadelphia were purchased but it is also preparatory to college entrance. 
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See H. A. Ingram, The Life and Chaeaeter of SUphen Girard 
(Philmlelphia, 1884), and George 1'. Rupp,. ", Stephra Girard— 
Mercliani and Miariner/' in ; Semi-Centennial of Girard 

College (Philadelphia, 1898). 

GIRARDIN, DELPHINE DE (1804-1855); French author, 
wti> born at Aix-la-ChapflJc on the 26tli of January 1804. Her 
mother, the well-known Madame Sophie Gay, brought her up 
in the midst of a brilliant literary society. She published two 
volumes of miscellaneous pieces, Essais poeiiques (1824) and 
Nouveaux Essais poeiiques (1825). A visit to Italy in 1827, 
(luring which she was enthusiastically welcomed by the literati 
of Rome and even crowned in the capitol, was productive of 
various poems, of which the most ambitious was Napoline (1833). 
Her marriage in 1831 to Simile de Girardin (see lielow) opened 
up a new literary career. The contemporary sketches which 
she contributed from 1836 to 1839 to the feuilleton of La Presse, 
under tlie nom de plume of (Charles de Launay, were collected 
under the title of Lettres parisiennes (1843), and obtained a 
brilliant success. Contes d'une vieille fUle d ses neveux (1832), 
La Canne de Monsieur dc Balzac (1836) and 11 ne faui pas jouer 
av('i‘ la douleur are among the best-known of her romances ; 
and her dramatic pieces in prose and verse include Vacate des 
journalistes (1840), Judith (1843), Cleopdire (1847), Lady Tartufc 
(1853), and the one-act comedies, C'est la fauie du mari (1851), 
leU Joie fait peur ( 1854), Le Chapeau d'un horloger and line 
Femme qui deteste son uiari, which did not appear till after the 
author’s death. In the literary society of her time Madame 
Girardin exercised no small personal influence, and among the 
freejuenters of lier drawing-room were Thaiphile Gautier and 
llalzac, Alfred de Musset and Victor Hugo. She died on the 
20th of June 1855. IJcr collected works were published in six 
volumes ( 1 86o~j 861 ). 

See Sainte^Iieiivc, Cuusenes du lundi, t. iii. ; (i. de Moieties, 
" 1^'s l''emmoK po6tes,” in Revue des deux mondes (July 1842); 
raxile DeJord, Les Matiu/es lilUyaircs (1860) ; 1 * Esprit dc Madame 
Girardin, aver une prifacc par M. Lamartine (1862) J («. d'Heilly, 
Madame de Girardin, sa vie et ses anwres (t868) ; Imbert <Ie Saint 
Amand, Alme de Girardin (1875). 

GIRARDIN, Emile de (1802^1881), French publicist, was 
born, n(»t in Switzerland in 1806 of’ unknown parents, hut (as 
was recognized in 1837) in J^aris in 1802, the son of General 
Alexandre do Girardin and of Madame Dupiiy, wife of a Parisian 
advocate. His first publicitlion was a novel, iCmile, dealing 
with his birth and early life, and appeared under the name of 
(iirardin in 1827. He became insjtector of fine arts under the 
Martignac ministry just before the revolution of 1830, and 
was an energetic and passionate jounialist. Besides his work 
on the daily press he issued miscellaneous publications which 
attained an enormous circulation. His Journal des connais- 
nances utiles had 120,000 subscribers, and tlie initial edition of 
his Almanach de France (1834) ran to a million copies. In 1836 
he inaugurated cheap journalism in a |X)puiar Conservative 
organ, La Presse, the subscription to which was only forty 
francs a year. This undertalcing involved him in a duel with 
Armand ('arrel, the fatal rc.sult of wliich made him refuse satis- 
faction to later opponents, in 1839 ht; was excluded from the 
( lumber of Deputies, to which he had been four times elec:ied, 
('U the plea of his foreign birth, but was admitted in 1842. He 
resigned early in February 1847, and on the 24th of February 
1848 sent a note to l.oiiis Philippe demanding his resignation and 
the regency of the duche.ss of Orleans. In the Legislative 
Assembly he voted with the Mountain. He pressed eagerly in 
his paper for the election of Prince Louis Napoleon, of whom he 
afterwards became one of tlie most vijilent opponents. In 1856 
he sold La Presse, only to resume it in 1862, hut its vogue was 
over, and Girardin started a new journal, La Liberie, the sale 
of which was forbidden in the public streets. He supported 
h'mile Ollivier and the Tdberal Empire, but plunged into vehement 
journalism again to advocate war against Prussia. Of his 
many subsequent enterprises the most successful was the purchase 
hi Le Petit Journal, which served to advocate the policy of Thiers, 
though he himself did not contribute. The crisis of the i6th 
of May 1877, when Jules Simon fell from power, made him 


resume his pen to attack MacMahon and the party of reaction 
in La France and in Le Petit Journal. Emile de Girardin married 
in 1831 Delphine Gay (see above), and after her death in 1855 
Guillemctte Josephine Brunold, countess von Tieffenbach, 
widow of Prince Frederick of Nassau. He was divorced from 
his second wife in 1872. 

The long list of his social and political writings includes : De la 
presse piriodique au XIX- sUcle (1837) ; De Vinsiruction publique 
(1838) ; Etudes politiques (1838) ; De la liberie de la presse et du 
journalisme (1842) ; Le Droit au travail au Luxembourg et d VAssembUe 
Nationale (2 vols., 1848) ; Les Cinquante-deux (1849, &c.), a series 
of articles on current parliamentary questions ; La Politique uni- 
verselle, dUreis de Vavenir (Brussels, 1852) ; Le Condamne du 6 mars 
(1867), an account of his own differences with the government in 
1867 when he was fined 5000 fr. for an article in La LiberU : Le 
Dossier de la guerre (1877), a collection of official documents ; Ques- 
tions de mon temps, d articles extracted from the daily 
and weekly press (12 vols., 1858). 

GIRARDON, FRANCOIS (1628-1715), French sculptor, was 
bom at Troyes on the 17th of March 1638. As a boy he had for 
master a joiner and wood-carver of his native town, named 
Baudesson, under whom he is said to have worked at the chateau 
of 1 j^bault, where he attracted the notice of (Chancellor Seguier. 
By the chancellor’s influence Girardon was first removed to 
Paris and placed in the studio of Francois Anguier, and afterwards 
sent to Rome. In 1652 he was back in France, and seems at 
once to have addressed himself with something like ignoble 
suhser\’ii;ncy to the task of conciliating the court painter Charles 
Le Brim. Girardon is reported to have declared himself incap- 
able of composing a group, whether with truth or from motives of 
policy it is impossible to say. This much is certain, that a very 
large proportion of his work was carried out from designs by 
Le Brun, and shows the merits and defects of Le Brim’s manner — 
a great command of ceremonial pomp in presenting his subject, 
coupled with a large treatment of forms which if it were more 
expressive might be imposing. The court which Girardon paid 
to the “ premier peintre du roi ” was rewarded. An immense 
quantity of work at Versailles was entrusted to him, and in 
recognition of the successful execution of four figures for the 
Bains d’Apolion, I.c Brun induced the king to present his protege 
personally with a purse of 300 louis, as a distinguishing mark 
of royal favour. In 1650 Girardon was made member of the 
Academy, in 1659 professor, in 1674 “ adjoint au recteur,” 
and finally in 1695 chancellor. Five years before (1690), on the 
death of Le Brun, he had also been appointed “ inspecteur 
general des ouvrages de sculpture ” - a place of power and profit. 
In 1699 he complet^^d the bronze equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV., erected by the town of Paris on the Place Louis le Grand. 
This statue was melted down during the Revolution, and is 
known to us only by a small bronze model (I^)uvre) finished 
by Girai-don himself. His Tomb of Richelieu (church of the 
Sorbonne) was saved from destruction by Alexandre Lenoir, 
who received a bayonet thrust in protecting the head of the 
cardinal from mutilation. It is a capital example of Girardon’s 
work, and the theatrical pomp of its style is typical of the funeral 
sculpture of the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. ; butamongst 
other important specimens yet remaining may also be cited the 
'Jbmb of Louvois (St Eustachc), that of Bignon, the king’s 
librarian, executed in 1656 (St Nicolas du Chardonneret), and 
decorative sculptures in the Galerie d’Apolion and Chambre du 
roi in the Louvre. Mention should not be omitted of the group, 
signed and dated 1699, “ The Rape of Proserpine ” at Versailles, 
which also contains the “ Bull of Apollo.” Although chiefly 
occupied at Paris Girardon never forgot his native Troyes, the 
museum of which town contains some of his best works, including 
the marble busts of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa. In the 
hotel de ville is still shown a medallion of Louis XIV., and in the 
church of St R6my a bronze crucifix of some importance — both 
works by his hand. He died in Paris in 1715. 

See (^orranl de Breban, Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres de Girardon 
(1850). 

GIRART DE ROUSSILLON, an epic figure of the C^rolingian 
cycle of romance. In the genealogy of romance he is a son of 
Doon de Mayence, and he appears in different and irreconcilable 
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circumstances in many of the chansons ds gsste. The legend of 
Girart de Roussillon is contained in a Vita Girards de RoussiUon 
(ed. P, Meyer, in Romania^ 1878), dating from the beginning 
of the 12th century and written probably by a monk of the abbey 
of Pothi^res or of Vezelai, both of which were founded in 860 by 
Girart ; in Girart de Roussillon^ a chanson de geste written early 
in the 12th century in a dialect midway between French and 
Proven^l, and apparently based on an earlier Burgundian 
poem ; in a i4th-centuty romance in alexandrines (ed. T. J. A. P. 
Mignard, Paris and Dijon, 1878) ; and in a prose romance by 
Jehan Wauquelin in 1447 (ed. L. de Montille, Paris, z88o). The 
historica] Girard, son of Leuthard and Grimildis, was a 
Burgundian chief who was count of Paris in 837, and embraced 
the cause of Lothair against Charles the Bald. He fought at 
Fontenay in 841, and doubtless followed Lothair to Aix. In 
855 he became governor of Provence for Lothair’s son Charle.s, 
king of Provence (d. 863). His wife Bertha defended Vienne 
unsuccessfully against Charles the Bald in 870, and (xirard, 
who had perhaps aspired to be the titular ruler of the northern 
part of Provence, which he had continued to administer under 
Lothair II. until that princess death in 869, retired with his wife 
to Avignon, where he died probably in 877, certainly before 879. 
The tradition of his piety, of llie heroism of his wife Bertha, 
and of his wars with ('harles passed into romance ; but the 
historical facts are so distorted that in Girart de Roussillon tlie 
irouvere makes him the opponent of (Charles Martel, to whom 
he stands in the relation of brother-in-law. He is nowhere 
described in authentic historic sources as of Roussillon. The 
title is derived from his castle built on Mount Lassois, near 
Chatillon-sur- Seine. Southern traditions concerning Count 
(xirart, in which he is made the son of Garin de Monglane, are 
embodied in Girart de Viane (13th century) by Bertrand dc 
Bar-sur-PAube, and in the Aspramonte of Andrea da Barl)erino, 
based on the French chanson of Asprenwnt, where he figures as 
(xirart dc Frete or de Fratte.' Girart de Viane is the nicital of 
a siege of Vienne by Charlemagne, and in Aspramonte Girart de 
h ratte leads an army of infidels against Charlemagne. Girart de 
Roussillon was long held to be of Proven<;'al origin, and to be 
a proof of the existence of an independent Provencal epic, 
but its Burgundian origin may be taken as proved. 

See F. Michel, Gera^ de Rossillon . . . f>i 4 hlie en franfais et en 
Provencal d'aprds les MSS, de Paris ct de Londres (Paris, 185O) ; 
P. Meyer, Girart de Roussillon (iii84), a translation in modern French 
with a comprehensive introduction. For Girart de Viane (ed. I*. 
Tarbe, Reims, 1850) see L. Ciautier, Izpop^es francaises, vol. iv. ; 
F. A, Wuin, Notice sur les sagas de Magus et de Geirard (Lund, 1874). 

GIRAUD, GIOVANNI, Count (i77(>--i834), Italian dramatist, 
of French origin, was born at Rome, and showed a precocious 
passion for the theatre. His first play, VOnestd non si vince, 
was successfully produced in 1798. He took fiart in politics 
as an active supporter of Pius VL, but was mainly occupied with 
the production of his plays, and in 1809 became director-general 
of the Italian theatres. He died at Naples in 1834. Count 
Giraud^s comedies, the best of which are Gelosie per equivoco 
(1807) and IJAjoneir imbarazzo {i^ 2 d)y were bright and amusing 
on the stage, but of no particular literary quality. 

His collected comedies were published in 1823 and his Teatrn 
domestico in 1825. 

GIRDLE ( 0 . Eng. gyrdel, from gyrdan, to gird ; cf. Ger. Gurtel, 
Dutch gordel, from gurten and garden ; “ gird ” and its doublet 
“ girth ’’ together with the other Teutonic cognates have been 
referred by some to the root ghar — to seize, enclose, seen in 
Gr. X€tp^ hand, Lat. hnrtus, garden, and also English yard, 
garden, garth, &c.), a band of leather or other material worn 
round tlie waist, eithe. to confine the loose and flowing outer 
robes so as to allow freedom of movement, or to fasten and 
support the garments of the wearer. Among the Romans it 
was used to confine the tunica, and it formed part of the dress 
of the soldier ; when a man quitted military service he was said, 

' It is of interest to note that Freta was the old name for the 
town of Saint Remy, and that it is close to the site of the ancient 
town of Glanum, the name of which is po.ssibly preserved in Garin 
de Monglane, the ancestor of the heroes of the cycle of Guillaume 
d'Orange. 
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cingulum deponere^ to lay aside the girdle. Money being carried 
in the girdle, zonam perdere signified to lose one's purse, and, 
among the Greeks, to cut the girdle was to rob a man of his 
money. 

Giiriles and girdle-buckles are not often found in Ciallo-Roman 
graves, but in the graves of Franks and Burgundians they are 
constantly present, often ornamented with bosses of silver or 
bronze, chased or inlaid. Sidonius Apollinaris s|>eaks of the 
Franks as belted round the waist, and Gregory of Tours in the 
6th century says that a dagger was carried m the Frankish 
girdle. 

In the Anglo-Saxon dress the girdle makes an unimportant 
figure, and the Norman knights, as a rule, wore their belts under 
their haul)erks. After the Conquest, however, the artificers 
gave more attention to a piece whose buckle and tongue invited 
the work of the goldsmith. Girdles of varying richness are seen 
on most of the western medieval effigies. That of Queen Beren- 
garia lets the long pendant liang below the knee, following a 
fashion which frequently reappears. 

In the latter part of the 13th century the knight's surcoat 
is girdled with a narrow cord at the waist, while the great l)ell, 
which had becxjme the pride of the well-equipped cavalier, 
loops across the hips carrying the heavy sword aslant over the 
thighs or somewhat to the left of the wearer. 

But it is in the second half of the following century that the 
knightlj' belt takes its most splendid form. Under the year 
1356 the continiiator of the chronicle of Nangis notes that the 
increase of jewelled belts had mightily enhanced the price of 
pearls. The belt is then worn, as a rule, girdling the hips at 
some distance below the waist, being probably supported by 
hooks as is the belt of a modern infantry soldier. The end of the 
belt, after being drawn through the buckle, is knotted or caught 
up after the fashion of the tang of the Garter. The waist girdle 
cither disappears from sight or as a narrow and ornamented 
strap is worn diagonally to help in the support of the belt. A 
ma.ss of beautiful ornament covers the whole belt, commonly 
seen as an unbroken line of bosses enriched with curiously 
worked roundels or lozenges which, when the loo.se strap-end 
is abandoned, meet in a splendid morse or clasp on which the 
enameller and jeweller had wrought their best. About 1420 
this fashion tends to disappear, tlie loose tal)ards worn over 
armour in the jousting-yard hindering its display. The belt 
never regains its importance as an ornament, and, at the beginning 
of the i6th century, sword and dagger are sometimes seen hanging 
at the knight’s sides without visible support. 

In civil dress the magnificent belt of the 14th century is 
worn by men of rank over the hifis of the tight short-skirted 
coat, and in that century and in the 15th and ifith there are 
sumptuary laws to check the extravagance of rich girdles worn 
by men and women whose humble station made them unseemly. 
Even priests must be rebuked for their silver girdles with baselards 
hanging from them. Purses, daggers, keys, penners and inkhorns, 
beads and even books, dangled from girdles in the T5th and 
early i6th centuries. Afterwards the girdle goes on as a mere 
strap for holding up the clothing or as a sword-belt. At the 
Restoration men contrasted the fashion of the court, a light 
rapier hung from a broad shoukler-belt, with the fashion of the 
countryside, where a heavy weapon was supported by a natrow 
waistbelt. Soon afterwards both fashions disappeared. Sword- 
hangers were concealed by the skirt, and the bell, save in certain 
military and sporting costumes, has no more been in sight in 
England. Even as a support for breeches or trousers, the use 
of Wees has gradually supplanted the girdle during the past 
century. 

In most of those parts of the Continent — Brittany, for example 
— where the peasantry maintains old fashions in clothing, the 
belt or girdle is still an important part of the clothing. Italian 
non-commissioned officers find that the Sicilian recruit’s main 
objection to the first bath of his life-time lies in the fact tliat he 
must lay down the cherished belt which carries his few valuables. 
With the Circassian the belt still buckles on an arsenal of pistols 
and knives. 
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Folklore and ancient custom are much concerned with the 
girdle. Bankrupts at one time put it off in open court ; French 
law refused courtesans the right to wear it; Saint Guthlac 
casts out devils by buckling his girdle round a possessed man ; 
an earl is a belted earl ” since the days when the putting on 
of a girdle was part of the ceremony of his creation ; and fairy 
tales of half the nations deal with girdles which give invisibility 
to the wearer. (O. Ba.) 

GOIOA, or Girgeh, a town of Upper Egypt on the W. bank 
of the Nile, 313 m. S.S.E. of Cairo by rail and about to m. N.N.E. 
of the ruins of Abydos. Pop. (1907) 19,893, of whom about 
one-third arc Copts. The town presents a picturesque appearance 
from the Nile, which at this point makes a sharp bend. A 
ruined mosque with a tall minaret stands by the river-brink. 
Many of the house.s are of brick decorated with glazed tiles. 
The town is noted h)r the excellence of its pottery. Girga is 
the scat of a ( optic bishop. It also possesses a Roman Uatholic 
monastery, considered the most ancient in the countr>'. As 
lately as the middle (jf the i8th century the town stood a quarter 
of a mile from the river, but is now on the liank, the intervening 
space having been washed away, together with a large part of 
the town, by the stream continually encroaching on its left 
bank. 

GlRGENTl (an(\ q.v.\ a town of Sicily, e^ipital 

of the province which hears its name, and an episcopal see, on 
the s(»uth coast, 58 m. S. by E. of Palermo direct and 84^ m. by 
rail. l^Tpulation (1901) 25,024. The town is built on the 
western summit of the ridge which formed the northern portion 
of the ancient siUj ; the main .street runs from E. to W. on 
the level, but the side streets are .steep and narrow. The cathedral 
occupies the highest point in the town ; it was not founded till 
the 13th century, taking the place of the so-called temple of 
(Joncord. I'he campanile still preserves portions of its original 
architecture, but the interior has been modernized. In the 
chapter-house a famous sarcophagu.s, with scertes illustrating 
the myth of Hippolytus, is preserved. 'Inhere are other scattered 
remains of 13th-century architecture in the town, while, in the 
centre of the ancient city, (dose to the so-called oratory of 
Phalaris, is the Norman church of S. Nicolo. A small museum 
in the town c’ontaiiis vases, terra-cottas, a few sculptures, &c. 
riie port of Girgcnti, 5.J m. S.W. by rail, now known as Porto 
Empedocle (population in J901, 11,529), is the principal place 
of shipment for sulphur, tlie mining district beginning immedi- 
ately north of Girgcnti. (T. As.) 

GIRISHK, a village and fort of Afghanistan. It stands on 
the right bank of the Helmund 78 m. W. of Kandahar on the 
road to Herat ; 3641 ft. above the .sea. The fort, which is 
garrisoned from Kandaluir and is the residence of the governor 
of the district (Pusht-i-Rud), has little military value. It 
commands the fords of the Helmund and the road to Seistan, 
from which it is about 190 m. distant ; and it is the centre of a 
rich agricultural district. Girishk was occufiied by the British 
during the first Afghan War ; and a small garrison of se|x>ys, 
under a native officer, successfully withstood a siege of nine 
months by an overwhelming Afghan force. The Dasht-i-Bakwa 
stretches beyond (iirishk towards Farah, a level plain of consider- 
able width, wliich tradition assigns as the field of the final 
aintest for supremacy between Russia and England. 

GlRNARy a sacred hill in Western India, in the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, 10 m. E. of Junagarh town. It consists of 
five peaks, rising about 3500 ft. above the sea, on which are 
numerous old Jain temples, much frequented by pilgrims. 
At the fool of the hill is a rock, with an inscription of Asoka 
(2nd century n.c.), and also two other inscriptions (dated 150 
and 4S5 a.d.) jf great historical importance. 

GIRODET DE RO08SY, ANNE LOUIS (1767-1824), French 
painter, better known as Girodet-Trioson, was born at Montargis 
on the 5th of January 1 767. He lost his parents in early you 5 i, 
and the care of his fortune and education fell to the lot of his 
^ardian, M. Trioson, '' mMecin de mesdames,” by whom he was 
in later life adopted. After some preliminary studies under a 
painter named Liiquin, Girodet entered the school of David^ 


and at the age of twenty«two he successfully competed for the 
Prix de Rome. At Rome he executed his jffip>pocrate refusant 
lea presents d’Artaxerxis ” and Endymion dormant (Louv7e)i 
a work which was bailed with acclamation at the Salon of 1793. 
The peculiarities which mark Girodet ’s position as the hei^d 
of theromantic movement are already evident in his “Endymion,” 
The firm-set forms, the grey cold colour, the hardness of the 
execution are proper to one trained in the school of David, but 
these characteristics harmonize ill with the literary, sentimental 
and picturesque suggestions which the painter Iw sought to 
render. The same incongruity marks Girodet ’s “ Danae and his 

Quatre Saisons,’' executed for the king of Spain (repeated for 
Compi^ne), and shows itself to a ludicrous extent in his “ Fingal 
(St Petersburg, Leuchtenberg collection), executed for Napoleon 
1 . in 1802. This work unites the defects of the classic and 
romantic schools, for Girodet’s imagination ardently and ex- 
clusively pursued the ideas excited by varied reading both of 
classic and of modern literature, and the impressions which he 
received from the external world afforded him little stimulus or 
check ; he consecjuently retained the mannerisms of his master's 
practice whilst rejecting all restraint on choice of subject. The 
credit lost by “FingaU Girodet regained in 1806, when he exhibited 
“ Sc^ne de Deluge ’ (Louvre), to which (in competition with the 
“Sal)incs”of David) was awarded the decennial prize. Thissuccess 
was followed up in 1808 by the production of the “ Redditiondc 
Vienne ' and “ Atala au Tombeau " — a work which went far to 
deserve its immense popularity, by a happy choice of subject, 
and remarkable freedom from the theatricality of Girodet's 
usual manner, which, however, soon came to the front again in 
his “ Rcvolte eJe Caire ” (1810). His powers now began to fail, 
and his habit of working at night ami other excesses told upon 
his constitution ; in the Salon of 1812 he exhibited only a 
“ Tote de Vierge " ; in 181 9 “ Pygmalion et Galalec ” showed a still 
further decline of strength ; and in 1824— the year in which he 
produced his portraits of Ciithelineau and Bonchamps — Girodet 
died on the plh of December. 

He executed a vast quantity of illustrations, amongst which may 
be cited tho.se to the Didot Virgil (1798) and to the Louvre Racine 
(1801-1805). Fifty-lour of his designs for Anacreon were engraved 
by M. Chatillon. Girodet wasted much time on literary composition, 
Ids po(jm Le Peintre (a string of commonplaces), together with poor 
imitations of classical poets, and essays on Le G^me and La GrAce, 
were publislicd after his death (1829), with a biographical notice 
by his friend M. Coupin de la Couperie ; and M. Del6clu2:e, in his 
Louis David et son temps, has al.so a brief life of Girodet. 

GIRONDE, a maritime department of south-western France, 
formed from four divisions of the old province of Guyenne, viz. 
Bordelais. Buzadais, and part^ of P6rigord and Agenais. Area, 
4140 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 823,925. It is Iwundcd N. by the 
department of Charerite-Inf^rieure, E. by those of Dordogne 
and Lot-et-Garonne, S. by that of Landes, and W. by the Bay 
of Biscay, it takes its name from the river or estuary of the 
Gironde formed by the union of the Garonne and Dordogne. 
The department divides itself naturally into a western and an 
eastern portion. ITie former, which is termed the Landes 
occupies more than a third of the department, and consists 
chiefly of morass or sandy plain, thickly planted with pines and 
divided from the sea by a long line of dunes. These dunes are 
planted with pines, which, by binding the sand together with 
their roots, prevent it from drifting inland and afford a barrier 
against the sea. On the east the dunes are fringed for some 
distance by two extensive lakes, Careens and Lacanau, communi- 
cating with each other and with the Bay of Arcachon, near the 
southern extremity of the department. The Bay of Arcachon 
contains numerous islands, and on the land 'side forms a vast 
shallow lagoon, a considerable portion of which, however, has 
been drained and converted mto arable land. The eastern 
portion of the department consists chiefly of a succession of hill 
and dale, and, especially in the valley of the Gironde, is very 
fertile. The estuary of the Gironde is about 45 m. in length, 
and varies in breadth from 2 to 6 m. It presents a succession of 
islands and mud banks which divide it into two channels and 
render navigation somewhat difficult. It is, however, well 
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buo3red and lighted, and has a mean depth of 21 ft There are ! 
extensive marshes on the right bank to the north of Blaye,and I 
the shores on the left are characterized, esp^ially towards the 
mouth, by low-lying polders protected by dikes and composed 
of fertile salt marshes. At the mouth of the Gironde stands the 
famous tower of Cordouan, one of the finest lighthouses of the 
French coast. It was built between the years 1585 and 1611 
by the architect and engineer Louis de Foix, ^d added to 
towards the end of the 18th century. The principal affluent of 
the Dordogne in this department is the Isle. The feeders of the 
Garonne are, with the exception of the Dropt, all small. West 
of the Garonne the only river of importance is the Leyre, which 
flows into the Bay of Arcachon. 'Fhe climate is humid and 
mild and very hot in summer. Wheat, rye, maize, oats and 
tobacco are grown to a considerable extent. The corn produced, 
liowever, does not meet the wants of the inhabitants. The 
culture of the vine is by far the most important branch of industry 
carried on (see Wine), the vine)'ards occupying about one-seventh 
of the surface of the department. The wine-growing districts 
are the Midoc, Graves, Cotes, l^alus, Entre-deux-Mers and 
Sauternes. The Medoc is a region of 50 m. in hmgth by about 
6 m. in breadth, bordering the left banks of the Garonne and the 
Gironde between Bordeaux and the sea. The Graves country 
forms a zone 30 m. in extent, stretching along the left bank of 
the Garonne from the neighbourhood of Bordeaux to Barsac. 
The Sauternes country lies to the S.E. of the Graves. The 
Cotes lie on the right bank of the Dordogne and Gironde, 
between it and the Garonne, and on the left bank of the Garonne. 
The produce of the Palus, the alluvial land of the valleys, and of 
the Entre-deux-Mers, situated on the left bank of the Dordogne, 
is inferior. Fruits and vegetables are extensively cultivated, 
the peaches and pears being especially line. Cattle are exten- 
sively raised, the Bazadais breed of oxen and the Bordelais breed 
of milch-cows being well known. Oyster-breeding is carried on 
on a large scale in the Bay of Arcachon. Large sui)plies of resin, 
pitch and turpentine are obtained from the pine woods, which 
also supply vine-props, and there are well-known quarries of 
limestone. 'Hie manufactures are various, and, with the general 
trade, are chiefly carried on at Bordeaux (q,v,), the chief town 
and third port in France. Pauillac, Blaye, Li bourne and Arcachon 
are minor ports. Gironde is divided into the arrondissements of 
Bordeaux, Blaye, Lesparre, Libourne, Bazas and La Reole, 
with 49 cantons and 554 communes. The department is served 
by five railways, the chief of which are those of the Orleans and 
Southern companies. It forms part of the circumscription of 
the archbishopric, the appeal-court and the academie (educational 
division) of Bordeaux, and of the region of the XVIll. army 
corps, the headquarters cf which are at tliat city. Besides 
Bordeaux, Libourne, La Rtole, Bazas, Blaye, Arcachon, St 
Emilion and St Macaire are the most noteworthy towns and 
receive separate treatment. .fVmong the other places of interest 
the chief are Cadillac, on the right liank of the Garonne, where 
there is a castle of the 16th century, surrounded by fortifications 
of the 14th century ; la-brede, with a feudal chateau in which 
Montesquieu was born and lived ; Villandraut, where there is a 
ruined castle of the 13th century ; Uzeste, which has a church 
begun in 1310 by Pope Clement V. ; Maz^v.^s with an imposing 
castle of the 14th century; La Sauve, which has a church 
(ixth and 12th centuries) and other remains of a Benedictine 
abbey ; and Stc Foy-la-Grande, a bastide created in 1255 and 
afterwards a centre of Protestantism, which is still strong there. 
La Teste (pop. in 1906, 5699) was the capital in the middle ages 
of the famous lords of Buch. 

GIRONDISTS (Fr. Girondins), the name given to a political 
party in the Legislative Assembly and National Convention 
during the French Revolution (1791--1793). The Girondists 
were, indeed, rather a group of individuals holding certain 
opinions and principles in common than an organized political 
party, and the name was at first somewhat loosely applied to 
them owing to the fact that the most brilliant exponents of their 
point of view were deputies from the Gironde. 'These deputies 
were twelve in number, six of whom— the lawyers Vergniaud, 
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Guadet, Gensonni, Grangeneuve and Jay, and the tradesman 
Jean Francois Ducos— sat both in the Legislative Assembly 
and the National Convention. In the Legislative Assembly these 
represented a compact body of opinion which, though not as yet 
definitely republican, was considerably more advanced than the 
modemte royalism of the majority of the Parisian deputies. 
Associated with these views was a group of deputies from other 
parts of France, of whom the most notable were Condorcet, 
Fauchet, Lasource, Isnard, Kersaint, Henri Larivfere, and, 
above all, Jacques Pierre Brissot, Roland and Potion, elecied 
mayor of Paris in succession to Bailly on the i6th of November 
1791. On the spirit and policy of the Girondists Madame Roland , 
whose salon became their gathering-place, exercised a powerful 
influence (see Roland) ; but such party cohesion as they 
possessed they owed to the energy of Brissot {q,v,), who came 
to be regarded as their mouthpiece in the Assembly and the 
Jacobin Club. Tlcncc the name Brissotins, coined by Camille 
Desmoulins, which was sometimes substituted for that of 
GirondinSy sometimes closely coupled with it. As strictly party 
desi^ations these first came into use after the assembling of the 
National Convention (September 20th, 1792), to which a large 
proportion of the dejiuties from the Gironde who had sat in the 
Legislative Assembly were returned. Both were used as terms 
of opprobrium by the orators of the Jacobin ('liib, who freely 
denounced “ the Royalists, the Federalists, the Brissotins, the 
Girondins and all the enemies of the democracy (F. Aulard, 
Sue, des Jacobins y vi. 531). 

In the legislative Assembly the Girondists represented the 
principle of democnitic revolution within and of patriotic 
defiance to the European powers without. They were all- 
powerful in the Jacobin Club (see Jacobins), where Brissot s 
influence had not yet been ousted by Robespierre, and they 
did not hesitate to use this advantage to stir up popular passion 
and intimidate those who sought to stay the progress of the 
Revolution . They compelled the king in 1 792 to choose a ministry 
composed of their partisans -among them Roland, Dumouriez, 
("lavi^re and Servan ; and it was they who forced the declaration 
of war against Austria. In all this there was no apparent 
line of cleavage between “ La Gironde and the Mountain. 
Monta^nards and Girondists alike were fundamentally opposed 
to the monarchy ; both were democrats as well as republicans ; 
both were prepared to appeal to force in order to realize their 
ideals ; in spite of the accusation of “ federalism ’’ freely brought 
against them, the Girondists desired as little as the Montagnards 
to break up the unity of France. Yet from the first the leaders 
of the two parties stood in avowed opposition, in the Jacobin 
Club as in the Assembly. It was largely a question of tempera- 
ment. The Girondists were idealists, doctrinaires and theorists 
rather than men of action ; they encouraged, it is true, the 
“ armed petitions which resulted, to their dismay, in the 
emeute of the 2otii of June ; but Roland, turning the ministiy of 
the interior into a publishing office for tracts on the civic virtues, 
while in the provinces riotous mobs were burning the chateaux 
unchecked, is more typical of their spirit. With the ferocious 
fanaticism or the ruthless opportunism of the future organu^rs 
of the Terror they had nothing in common. As the Revolution 
developed they trembled at the anarchic forces they had helped 
to unchain, and tried in vain to curb them. The overthrow 
of the monarchy on the 10th of August and the massacres of 
September were not their w’ork, though they claimed credit 
for the results achieved. 

The crisis of their fate was not slow in coming. It was they 
who proposed the su.spension of the king and the summoning 
of the National Convention ; but they had only consented to 
overthrow the kingship when they found that Louis XVI. was 
impervious to their counsels, and, the republic once established, 
they were anxious to arrest the revolutionary movement which 
they had helped to set in motion. As Daunou shrewdly observes 
in his MemoireSy they were too cultivated and too polished to 
retain their popularity long in times of disturbance, and were 
therefore the more inclined to work for the establishment 
of order, which would mean the guarantee of their own 
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power.^ ThufJ the Girondists^ who had been the Radicals of the 
Legislative Assembly, became the Con^rvatives of the Conven- 
tion. But they were soon to have practical experience of the fate 
that overtakes those who attempt to arrest in mid-career a revolu- 
tion they themselves have set in motion. The ignorant populace, 
for whom the promised social millennium had by no means 
dawned, saw in an attitude seemingly so inconsistent obvious 
proof of airrupt motives, and there were plenty of prophets 
of misrule to encourage the delusion —orators of the clubs and 
the street corners, for whom the restoration of order would have 
meant well-deserved obscurity. Moreover, the Septembriseurs-- 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat and their lesser satellites— realized 
that not only their influence but their safety depended on keeping 
the Revolution alive. Robespierre, who hated the Girondist.s, 
whose lustre had .so long obscured his own, had proposed to 
include them in the proscription lists of September ; the Mountain 
to a man desired their overthrow. 

The crisis came in March 1793. The (iirondists, who had 
a majority in the Convention, controlled the executive council 
and filled the ministry, believed themselves invincible. Their 
orators had no serious rivals in the hostile camp ; their system 
was established in the purest reason. But the Montagnards 
made up by their fanatical, or desperate, energy and boldness 
for what they lacked in talent or in numbers. They had behind 
them the revolutionary Commune, the Sections and the National 
Guard of Paris, and they Imd gained control of the Jacobin club, 
where Brissot, absori)cd in departmental work, had been super- 
seded by Robespierre. And as the motive power of this formid- 
ai)ie mechanism of force they could rely on the native suspicious- 
of the Parisian populace, exaggerated now into madness l)y 
f inunc and the menace of foreign invasion. The Girondists 
played into tlieir hands. At the trial of Louis XVL the bulk 
of them had voted for the “ appeal to the people,” and so laid 
themselves open to the charge of royalism ” ; they denounced 
the domination of Paris and summoned provincial levies to their 
aid, and so fell under suspicion of ” federalism,” though they 
rejected Bu/ot’s proposal to transfer the (invention to Versailles. 
They strengthened the revolutionary (k)mmunc by decreeing 
its abolition, and thcMi withdrawing the decree at the first sign 
of poj)ular opposition ; they increased the prestige of Marat l)y 
prosecuting him before the Revolutionary lYibunal, where his 
acYjuittal was a foregone conclusion. In the suspicious temper 
of the times this vacillating policy was doubly fatal. Marat 
never ceased his denunciations of the “ jactiou ties liommes 
d'ltlat ” by which France was being betrayed to her ruin, and 
his parrot cry of Nons sommes irahis!^^ was re-echoed from 
group to group in the streets of Paris. 1 'he Girondists, for 
all their fine phrases, were .sold to the enemy, as Lafayette, 
Dumouricz and a h\indred others -once popular favourites — 
had been sold. 

The hostility of Paris to the Girondists received a fateful 
advertisement by the election, on the 15th of February 1793, 
of the ex-Girondist jean Nicolas Pache (1746- 1823) to the 
mayoralty. Pache had twice been minister of war in the 
Girondist government ; but his incompetence had laid him open 
t ) strong criticism, and on the 4th of February he had been 
superseded by a vote of the (\)nvention. This was enough to 
secure him the suffrages of the Paris electors ten days later, 
and the Mountain was strengthened by the accession of an ally 
whose one idea w^as to use his new power to revenge himself 
()?> his former colleagues. I^ache. with Chaumette, procureur of 
the Commune, and Hubert, deputy procureur ^ controlled the 
armed organization of the Paris Sections, and prepared to 
turn this against the Convention. The abortive emeute of the 
loth of March warned the Girondists of their danger, but the 
Commission of Twelve appointed on the T8th of May, the arrest 
of Marat and Hubert, and othei precautionary measures, were 
defeated by the popular risings of the 27th and 31st of May, 
and, finally, on the 2nd of June, Hanriot with the National 

^ Daunou, " M6moires pour servir k Thist. de la Convention 
Nationale,” p. 409, vol. xii. of M. Fr. Barri^re, BibL des m^m. rel, 4 
I'hisi. de /« France, &c. (Paris, 186^). 


(luards purged the Convention of the Girondists. Isnard’s 
threat, uttered on the 25th of May, to march France upon Paris 
had been met by Paris marching upon the Convention. 

The list drawn up by Hanriot, and endorsed by a decree 
of the intimidated Convention, included twenty-two Girondist 
deputies and ten members of the Commission of Twelve, who 
were ordered to be detained at their lodgings under the safe- 
guard of the people.” Some .submitted, among them Gensonn^, 
Guadet, Ver^iaud, Potion, Birotteau and Boyer-FonWde. 
Others, including Brissot, Louvet, Buzot, Lasource, Grangeneuve, 
Larivit-re and Bergoing, escaped from Paris and, joined later 
by Guadet, Petion and Birotteau, set to work to organize a 
movement of the provinces against the capital. This attempt 
to stir up civil war determined thei wavering and frightened 
Convention. On the 13th of June it voted that the city of 
Paris had deserved well of the country, and ordered the imprison- 
ment of the detained deputies, the filling up of their places in 
the Assembly by their suppliants^ and the initiation of vigorous 
measures against the movement in the provinces. The exai.se 
for the Terror that followed was the imminent peril of France, 
menaced on the east by the advance of the armies of the Coalition, 
on the west by the Royalist insurrection of I-a Vendee, and the 
need for preventing at all costs the outbreak of another civil 
war. The assassination of Marat by Charlotte Corday (q.v,) 
only served to increase the unpopularity of the Girondists 
and to seal their fate. On the 28th of July a decree of the 
Convention proscribed, as traitors and enemies of their country, 
twenty-one deputies, the final list of those sent for trial comprising 
the names of Antiboiil, Boilleau the younger, Bnyer-FonWde, 
Bris.sot, (^rra, Duchastel, the younger Ducos, Dufriche de 
Valaze, Duprat, Fauchet, (iardien, Gensonne, I.acaze, Lasource, 
J^uze-Deperret, Lehardi, Leslerpl-Beauvais, the elder Minvielle, 
Sillcry, Vergniaud and Viger, of whom five were deputie.s from 
the Gironde. The names of thirty-nine others were included in 
the final acte d'accusaiioiu accepted by the Convention on the 
24th of October, which staled the crimes for which they were 
to be tried as their perfidious ambition, their hatred of Paris, 
their ” federalism ” and, above all, their responsibility for the 
attempt of their escaped colleagues to provoke civil war. 

The trial of the twenty-one, which began before the Revolu- 
tionar y Tribunal on the 24th of October, was a mere farce, the 
verdict a foregrme conclusion. On the 31st they were borne 
to the guillotine in five tumbrils, the corpse of Dufriche de 
Valaz^ — who had killed himself — being carried with them. 
They met death with great courage, singing the refrain “ Plutol 
la mart que Vesclavage / ” Of those who c.scaped to the provinces 
the greater number, after wandering about singly or in groups, 
were either captured and executed or committed suicide, among 
them Barbaroux, Buzot, Condorcet, Grangeneuve, Guadet, 
Kersaint, PtHion, Rabaut de Saint-l^-tienne and Rebecqui. 
Roland had killed himself at Rouen on the 15th of November, 
a week after the execution of his wife. Among the very few 
who finally esciiped was Jean Baptiste Louvet, whose Mimoires 
give a thrilling picture of the sufferings of the fugitives. In- 
cidentally they prove, too, that the sentiment of France was 
for the time against the Girondists, who were proscribed even 
in their chief centre, the city of Bordeaux. The survivors of 
the party made an effort to re-enter the Gonvention efter the 
fall of Robespierre, but it was not until the 5th of March 1795 
that they were formally reinstated. On the 3rd of October 
of the same year (11 Vend^miaire, year TII.) a solemn fete in 
honour of the Girondist " martyrs of liberty ” was celebrated 
in the Convention. vSee also the article French Revolution 
and separate biographies. 

Of the special works on the Girondists Lamartine’s Histoire des 
Girondins (2 vols., Paris, 1847, new ed. 1902, in 6 vols.) fs rhetoric 
rather than history and is untrustworthy ; the Histoire des Girondins, 
by A. Gramier de Cassagnac (I^ris, i860) led to the publication of a 
Protestation by J. Guadet, a nephew of the Girondist orator, which 
was followed by his Les Girondins, leur vie privU^ leur vie publique, 
tear proscription et leur mart (2 vols., Paris, 1861, new ed. 18^) ; 
with which cf. Alary, Les Girondins par Guadet (Bordeaux, 1863) ; 
also Charles Vatel, Charlotte dc Corday et les Girondins : piices 
classhs et annoties (3 vols., Paris, 1864-1872) ; Recherches historiques 
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stir Us Gifondins (2 vols., ib, 1875) ; Ducos, Les Trots Gifmdines 
(Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, Madame Bouquey) ei Us 
Gtrondins {ib. 1896) ; Edmond Bir6, La L^eende des Girotvdins (Paris, 
1881, new ed. 1896) ; also Helen Maria Williams, State of Manners 
and Opinions in the French Republic towards the close of the tSth 
Century {2 vols., London, 1801). Memoirs or fragments of memoirs 
also exist by particular Girondists, e.g. Barbaroux, Petiou, Louvet, 
Madame Roland. See, further, the bibliography to the article 
FfeKNCH Revolution. (W. A. P.) 

GIRTIN, THOMAS (1775-1802), English painter and etcher, 
was the son of a well-to-do cordage maker in Southwark, London. 
His father died while Thomas was a child, and his widow married 
Mr Vaughan, a pattern-draughtsman. Girtin learnt drawing 
as a boy, and was apprenticed to Edward Doves (1763-1804), 
the mezzotint engraverj and he soon made J. M. VV. Turner’s 
acquaintance. His architectural and topographical sketches 
and drawings soon established his reputation, his use of water- 
colour for landscapes being such as to give him the credit of 
having created modern water-colour painting, as opposed to 
mere “ tinting.” Plis etchings also were characteristic of his 
artistic genius. His early death from consumption (gth of 
November 1802) led indeed to Turner saying that “ had Tom 
Girtin lived 1 should have starved.” From 1794 to his death 
he was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy ; and some fine 
examples of his work have been bequeathed by private owners 
to the British Museum and the Victoria and Alliert Museum. 

GIRVAN, a police burgh, market and fishing town of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, at the mouth of the Girvan, 21 m. S.W. of Ayr, and 
63 m. S.W. of Glasgow by the. Glasgow South-Western railway. 
Pop. (iQoi) 4024. The principal industry was weaving, but the 
substitution of the power-loom for the hand-loom nearly put 
an end to it. The herring fishery has developed to considerable 
proportions, the harbour having been enlarged and protected 
by piers and a breakwater. Moreover, the town has grown in 
repute as a health and holiday resort, its situation being one of 
the finest in the west of Scotland. There is excellent sea- 
bathing, and a good golf-course. The vale of Girvan, one of 
the most hjrtile tracts in the shire, is made so by the Water of 
Girvan, which rises in the loch of (iirvan Eye, pursues a very 
tortuous course of 36 m. and empties into the sea. Girvan is 
the point of communication with Ailsa Craig. About 13 m. 
S.W. at the mouth of the Stinchar is the fishing village of 
Ballantrae (pop. 511). 

GIRY (Jean Marie Jo.seph), ARTHUR (1848-1899), French 
historian, was born at Tr^'voux (Ain) on the 29th of February 
1848. After rapidly completing his classical studies at the lycee 
at C'hartres, he spent some time in the administrative service 
and in journalism. Pie then entered the fecole des Charles, 
where, under the influence of J . Quichcrat, he developed a strong 
inclination to the .study of the middle ages. The lectures at the 
ficole des Hautes l^Hudes, which he attended from its foundation 
in t868, revealed his tnie bent ; and henceforth hti devoted 
himself almost entirely to scholarship, lie began modestly by 
the study of the municipal charters of .St Omer. Having l)cen 
appointed assistant lecturer and afterwards full lecturer at the 
ftcole des Hautes fitudes, it was to the town of St Omer that he 
devoted his first lectures and his first imp)ortant work, Hisioire 
de la ville de Saint-Omer ei de ses instiiuiiom jusqu^au XJV*' 
Steele He, however, soon realized that the charters of 

one town can only be understood by comparing them with those 
of other towns, and he was gradually led to continue the work 
which Augustin Thierry had broadly outlined in his studies on 
the Tiers itai. A minute knowledge of printed books and a 
methodical examination of departmental and communal archives 
furnished him with material for a long course of successful 
lectures, which gave rise to some important works on municipal 
history and led to a great revival of interest in the origins and 
significance of the urban communities in France. Giry himself 
published Les £t<Uflissements de Rouen (1883-1885), a study, based 
on very minute researches, of the charter granted to the capital 
of Normandy by Henry II., king of England, and of the diffusion 
of similar charters ti^oughout the French dominionf of the 
Plantagenets ; a collection of Documents sur les relations de 
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la royaute avec les villes de France de ri 8 o d ^ 3^4 (1885) ; and 
itude sur les origines de la commune de Saint-Quentin (1887). 

About this time personal considerations induced Giry to 
devote the greater part of his activity to the .study of diplomatic, 
which had been much n^lected at the fecole des Chartes, but 
had made great strides in Germany. As assistanv (1883) and 
successor (1885) to T-ouis de Mas I^trie, Giry restored the study 
of diplomatic, which had been founded in P'rance by Dom Jean 
MabUlon, to its l^itimate importance. In 1894 he published 
his Manuel de difiomaiiquey a monument of lucid and well- 
arranged erudition, which contained the fruits of his long 
experience of archives, original documents and textual critici.Mu ; 
and his pupils, especially those at the ficole des Hautes ^Htudes, 
soon caught his enthusiasm. With their collaboration he under- 
took the preparation of an inventory and, subsequently, of a 
critical edition of the Carolir^ian diplomas. By arrangement 
with E. Miihlbacher and the editors of the Monumenta Germaniae 
historicoy this part of the joint work was reserved for Giry. 
Simultaneously with this work he carried on the publication 
of the annals of the Carolingian epoch on the model of the German 
Jahrbiichery re.serving for himself the reign of Charles the Bald. 
Of thi.s series his pupils produced in his lifetime Les Berniers 
Carolingiens (by F. Lot, 1891), EudeSy comie de Paris ei roi de 
France (by F. Favre, 1893), and Charles le Simple (by Eckel, 
1899). 'rhe biographies of Louis IV. and Hugh Capet and the 
history of the kingdom of I^rovence were not published until 
after his death, and his own unfinished histor)' of Charles the 
Bald was left to be completed by his pupils. The preliminary 
work on the Carolingian diplomas involved such lengthy and 
costly researches that the Academic dcs Inscriptions el Belles- 
Lettres took over the expenses after Giiy^’s death. 

In the midst of these multifarious labours Giry found time 
for extensive archaeological researches, and made a special 
study of tlie medieval treatises dealing with the technical 
processes employed in the arts and industries. He prepared 
a new edition of the monk 'rhcophilus s celebrated treatise, 
Diver sarum artium sehcdula, and for several years devoted his 
Saturday mornings to laboratory research with the chemist 
Aime Girard at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the results 
of which were utilized by Marccllin Berthelol in the first volume 
(1894) of his Chimie au moyen age. Giry took an energetic part in 
the Collection de textes relatifs d Vhistoire du moyen age, which 
was due in great measure to his initiative. He was appointed 
director of the section of French history in La Grande Encyclo- 
pedic, and contributed more tlian a hundred articles, many of 
which, e.g. “ Archives ” and “ Diplomatique,” were original 
works. In collaboration with his pupil Andr6 Reville, he wrote 
the chapters on “ 1/ Emancipation dcs villes, les communes et les 
bourgeoisies ” and ” Lc ( ommerce et I’industrie au moyen age ” 
for the Hisioire generale of La.visse and Rambaud. Giry took 
a keen interest in politics, joining the republican party and 
writing numerous articles in the republican newspapers, mainly 
on historical subjects. He was intensely interested in the Dreyfus 
case, but his robust constitution was undermined by the anxieties 
and disappointments occasioned by the Zola trial and the Rennes 
court-martial, and he died in Paris on the 13th of November 1899. 

For details of Giry's life and works see tht^ funeral orations pub- 
lished in the Biblioth^que de i‘6colc des Charles, and afterwards in a 
pamphlet (18^). See also the biography by Ferdinand Lot in the 
Annuaive dc VEcole des Hautes Fhtdes for iqoi ; and the bibliography 
of his works by Henry Maistre in the Correspondance historique ei 
arMologique (1899 and igoo). 

GISBORNE, a seaport of New Zealand, in Cook county, 
provincial district of Auckland, on Poverty Bay of the east 
coast of North Island. Pop. (1901) 2733 ; (1906) 5664. Wool, 
frozen mutton and agricultural produce are exported from the 
rich district surrounding. Petroleum has been discovered in 
the neighbourhood, and about 40 m. from the town there are 
warm medicinal springs. Near the site of Gisborne Captain 
Cook landed in 1769, and gave Poverty Bay its name from his 
inability to obtain supplies owing to the hostility of the natives. 
Young Nick^s Head, the southern horn of the bay, was named 
from Nicholas Young, his ship’s boy, who first observed it. 



GISLEBERT— GIULIO ROMANO 


OULEBBRT (or Gilbert) OF MONS (c. 1150-1245), Flemish 
chronicler, became a clerk, and obtained the positions of provost 
of tlie churches of St Germanus at Mons and St Alban at Namur, 
in addition to several other ecclesiastical appointments. In 
official documents he is described as chaplain, chancellor or 
notary, of Baldwin V., count of Hainaut (d. 1 195), who employed 
him on important business. After 1200 Gislebert wrote the 
Chrontcon Hannniense, a history of Hainaut and the neighbouring 
lands from about 1050 to 1195, which is specially valuable for 
the latter part of the 12th century, and for the life and times of 
Baldwin V. 

TT)e chronicI(? is published in Band xxi. of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniac historiva (Hanover, 1826 fol.) ; and separately with intro- 
duction hy W. Arndt (Hanover, i86y). Another edition has been 
published by L. VanderkindcTc in the Pecucil dc iextes pour servir d 
rHudv de I’histoirc dc Belgique (Brussels, IQ04) ; and there is a French 
tninshition by G. MenilglaW (Tonrnai, 1874). 

See W. Meyer, Das Wefh des Kanzlers Gislebcvt von Mons als 
lerfassungsgesthichlltche i/uelle (Kdnigsb*?rg, 1888) : K. Huygens, 
.S//r la valiiur historii/ur dc la c hr unique (nslebert de Mans (Ghent, 
i88(d ; and W. Watlenbacli, DcutschUuuh Gcschichlsquellen , Band ii. 
(Berlin, 1804). 

GISORS, a town of France, in the department of Eure, situated 
in the pleasant valley of the Epte, 44 m. N.W. of Paris on the 
railway to Dieppe. Pop. (1906) 4345. Gisors is dominated by 
a feudal stronghold built chiefly by the kings of England in the 
11th and 1 2th remturies. The outer enceinte, to which is attached 
a cylindrical donjon erected by Philip Augustus, king of France, 
embraces an area of over 7 acn*s. On a mound in the centre of 
this sparse rises an older donjon, octagonal in shape, protected 
by another enceinlc. The nut(T ramparts and the ground they 
enclose have been eon\'erted into promenades. The church of 
St Gervuis dates in its oldest parts — the central tower, the choir 
and parts of the aislc^s- - from the middle of the 131b century, 
when it was founded by Blanche of Castile. I'ho rest of the 
church belongs to (he Renaissance period. The Gothic jind 
Renaissance styles mingle in the west facade, whi(*h, like the | 
interior of the building, is adorned with a j)rofusion of sculptures : j 
the fine carving on the wooden doors of the north and west i 
portals is particularly noti(’eable. Tlie less interesting buildings I 
of the town incluch' a w'ooden house of the Renaissance era, j 
an old convent now used as an hotel dc ville, and a handsome 
modem hospital. There is a sUxtue of General de Blanmonl, 
born at Gisors in 1770. Among the industries of Gisors are 
felt manufacture, bleaching, dyeing and leather-dressing. 

In the middle ages Gisors w'as capital of the Vexin. Its 
position on the frontier of Normandy caused its possession to 
be hotly contested by the kings of England and France during 
the 12th century, at the end of which it and the dependent 
fortre.sscs of Neaufles and Dangii were ceded by Richard Ccpur 
dc Lion to Philip Augustus. During the wars of religion of the 
i6th century it was occupied by the duke of Mayenne on behalf 
of the League, and in the 17th century, during the Fronde, by 
the duke of Longuexdlle. Gisors was given to Charles Auguste 
Fouquet in 17x8 in exchange for BclIc-Tle-en-Mer and made a 
duchy in 1742. It afterw^ards came into the possession of the 
count of Eu and the duke of Penthi^vre. 

GISSINO, GEORGE ROBERT (1857-1903), English novelist, 
was born at Wakefield on the 22nd of November 1857. He was 
educated at tl\e Quaker boarding-school of Alderley Edge and 
at Owens College, Manchester. His life, especially its earlier 
period, was spent in great pov'^erty, mainly in J.ondon, though 
lie w’as for a time also in the United States, supporting him- 
self chiefly by private teaching. He published his first novel, 
Workers in ike Dawn^ in 1880. The Undassed (1884) and Isabel 
Clarendon (t886) followed. Demos (1886), a novel dealing wdth 
socialistic ideas, was, however, the first to attract attention. It 
was followed by a scries of novels remarkable for their pictures 
of lower middle class life. Gissing’s own experiences had pre- 
occupied him witli pONTrty and its brutalizing effects on char- 
acter. He made no attempt at popular writing, and for a long 
time the sincerity of his work was appreciated only by a limited 
public. Among his more characteristic novels were : Thyrza 
(1887), A Life's Morning (1888), The Nether World (1889), Ne^v 


Grub Street (1891), Bom in Exile (1892), The Odd Women (1893), 
In the Year of Jubilee (1894), TU Whirlpool (1897). Others, 
e,g. The Town Traveller (iQox), indicate a humorous faculty, 
but the prevailing note of his novels is that of the struggling 
life of the shablty-genteel and lower classes and the conflict 
between education and circumstances. The quasi - autobio- 
graphical Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (;0O3) reflects 
throughout Gissing’s studious and retiring tastes. He was a 
good classical scholar and had a minute acquaintance with the 
late Latin historians, and with Italian antiquities ; and his 
posthumous VeranMa (1904), a historical romance of Italy in 
the time of Theodoric the Goth, was the outcome of his favourite 
studies. Gissing’s powers as a literary critic are shown in his 
admirable study on Charles Dickens (1898). A book of travel, 
By the Ionian Sea, appeared in 1901. He died at St Jean de 
Luz in the Pyrenees on the 28th of December 1903. 

See also the introductory essay by T. Seccombe to The House of 
Cobwebs (1906), a posthumous volume of Gissing's short stories. 

GITSCHIN (Czech Jiifin), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 65 m. 
N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 9790, mostly Czech. The 
parish church was l)egun by Wallenstein after the model of 
the pilgrims’ church of Santiago de Compostela in Spain, but 
not completed till 1655. The castle, which stands next to the 
church, was built by Wallenstein and finished in 1630. It was 
here that the emperor Francis I. of Austria signed the treaty of 
1813 by which he threw in his lot with the Allies against Napoleon. 
Walien.st(;in was interred at the neighbouring Carthusian mon- 
astery, but in 1630 the head and right hand were taken by 
General Ban6r to Sweden, and in 1702 the other remains were 
removed by Count Vincent of Waldstcin to his hereditary 
burying ground at Miinchengratz. Gitschin was originally the 
village of ZidinSves and received its present name when it was 
raised to the dignity of a town by Wcnceslaus II. in 1302. The 
place belonged to various noble Bohemian families, and in the 
17th century came into the hands of Wallenstein, who made it 
the capital of the duchy of Friedland and did much to improve 
and extend it. His murder, and the miseries of the Thirty 
Years* War, brought it very low ; and it passed through several 
hands btdore it was bought by Prince Trauttmannsdorf, to 
whose family it still l)elongs. On the 29th of June 1866 the 
Prussians gained here a great victory over the Austrians. This 
victory made possible the junction of the first and second 
Prussian army corps, and had as an ultimate result the Austrian 
defeat at Koniggriitz. 

GIUDICL PAOLO EMILIANO (1812-1872), Italian writer, 
was bom in Sicily. His History of Italian Literature (1844) 
brought him to the front, and in 1848 he became professor of 
Italian literature at Pisa, but after a few months was deprived 
of the chair on account of his liberal views in politics. On the 
re-establishment of the Italian kingdom he became professor of 
aesthetics (resigning 1862) and secretary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Florence, and in 1867 was dected to the chamber 
of deputies. He held a prominent place as an historian, his 
works including a Storia del teatro (i860), and Storia dei comuni 
iialiani (1861), Ixjsides a translation of Macaulay’s History of 
England (1856). He died at Tonbridge in England, on the 8th of 
September 1872. 

A lAfe appeared at Horence in 1874. 

GIULIO ROMANO, or Giulto Pippj (c. 1492-1546), the head 
of the Roman school of painting in succession to Raphael. 
This prolific painter, modeller, architect and engineer receives 
his common appellation from the place of his birth — ^Rome, 
in the Macello de’ Corbi. His name in full was Giulio di Pietro 
de Filippo de* Giannuzzi — Giannuzzi being the true family name, 
and Pippi (which has practically superseded Giannuzzi) being 
an abbreviation from the name of his grandfather Filippo. 
The date of Giulio’s birth is a little uncertain. Vasari (who 
knew him personally) speaks of him as fifty-four years old at 
the date of his death, 1st November 1546 ; thus he would have 
l)een born in 1492. Other accounts assign 1498 as the date of 
birth. This would make Giulio young indeed in the early and 
in such case most precocious stages of his artistic career, and 



GIULIO ROMANO 


would show him as dying, after an infinity of hard work, at the 
comparatively early a^ of forty-eight. 

Giulio must at ^1 events have been quite youthful when he 
first became the pupil of Raphael, and at Raphael’s death in 
15S0 he was at the utmost twenty-eight years of age. Raphael 
had loved him as a son, and had employed him in some leading 
works, especially in the Loggie of the Vatican ; the series there 
popularly termed “ RaphaeFs Bible ” is done in large measure 
by Giulio,— as for instance the subjects of the “ Creation of Adam 
and Eve,” “ Noah’s Ark,” and Moses in the Bulrushes.” In 
the saloon of the ‘‘ Incendio del Borgo,” also, the figures of 
“ Benefactors of the Church” (Charlemagne, &c.) are Giulio’s 
handiwork. It would appear that in subjects of this kind 
Raphael simply furnished the design, and committed the execu- 
tion of it to some assistant, such as Giulio,— taking heed, howe\^er, 
to bring it up, by final retouching, to his own standard of style 
and type, (iiulio at a later date followed out exactly the same 
plan ; >0 that in both instances inferiorities of method, in the 
general blocking-out and even in the details of the work, are not 
to be precisely charged upon the caposctiola. Amid the multitude 
of Raphael’s pupils, Giulio was eminent in pursuing his style, and 
showed universal aptitude ; he did, among other things, a large 
amount of architectural planning for his chief. Rapliael be- 
qup.athed to Giulio, and to his fellow-pupil Gianfrancesco Penni 
(“ 11 Fattore ”), his implements and works of art ; and upon 
them it devolved to bring to completion the vast fresco-work of 
the ** Hall of Constantine ” in the Vatican— consisting, along 
with much minor matter, of the four large subjects, the “ Battle of 
Constantine,” the Apparition of the Cross,” the “ Baptism of 
Constantine ” and the “ Donation of Rome to the Pope.” The 
two former compositions were executed by Pippi, the two latter 
by Penni. The whole of this onerous undertaking was com- 
pleted within a period of only three years, — which is the more 
remarkable as, during some part of the interval .since Raphael’s 
decease, the Fleming, Adrian VI., had been pope, and his anti- 
aesthetic pontificate had left art and artists almost in a state of 
inanition. Clement VII. had now, however, succeeded to the 
popedom. By this time Giulio was regirded as the first painter 
in Rome ; but his Roman career was fated to have no further 
sequel. 

Towards the end ol 1524 his friend the celebrated writer 
Baldassar Castiglione seconded with success the urgent request 
of the duke of Mantua, Federigo Gonzaga, that Giulio should 
migrate to that city, and enter the duke’s service for the purpose 
of carrying out his projects in architecture and pictorial decora- 
tion. These projects were already considerable, and under 
Giulio’s management they became far more extensive still. 
The duke treated his painter munificently as to house, table, 
horses and wliatcver was in request ; and soon a very cordial 
attachment sprang up between them. In Pippi’s multifarious 
work in Mantua three principal undertakings should be noted. 
(1) In the Castello he painted the “ History of Troy,” along with 
other subjects. (2) In the suburban ducal residencei named 
the Palazzo del Te (this designation being apparently derived 
from the form of the roads which led towards the edifice) he 
rapidly carried out a rebuilding on a vastly enlarged scale, — 
the materials being brick and terra-cotta, as there is no local 
stone, — and decorated the rooms with his most celebrated 
works in oil and fresco painting — the story of Psyche, Icarus, 
the fall of the Titans, and the portraits of the ducal horses and 
hounds. 'Fhe foreground figures of Titans are from 12 to 14 ft. 
high ; the room, even in its structural details, is made to subserve 
the general artistic purpose, and many of its architectural 
features are distorted accordingly. Greatly admired though these 
pre-eminent works have always been, and at most times even 
more than can now be fully ratified, they have suffered severely 
at the hands of restorers, and modem eyes see them only through 
a dull and deadening fog of renovation. The whole of the work 
on the Palazzo del Te, which is of the Doric order of architecture, 
occupied about five years. (3) Pippi recast and almost rebuilt the 
cathedral of Mantua ; erect^ his own mansion, replejte with 
numerous antiques and other articles of vertu ; reconstructed 
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the street ardutecture to a very large extent, and made the city, 
sapped as it is the shallows of the Mincio, comparatively 
healthy ; and at Marmiruolo, some 5 m. distant from Mantua, 
he worked out other important buildings and paintings. He 
was in fact, for nearly a quarter of a century, a sort of Demiurgus 
of the arts of design in the Mantuan territory. 

Giulio’s activity was interrupted but not terminated by tlie 
death of Duke Federigo. The duke’s brother, a cardinal who 
became regent, retained him in full employment. For a while he 
went to ^logna, and constructed the fa^de of the church of 
S. Petronio in that city. He was afterwards invited to .succeed 
Antonio Sangallo as architect of St Peter s in Rome, — a splendid 
appointment, which, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
of his wile and of the cardinal regent, he had almost resolved 
to accept, when a lever overtook him, and, acting upon a con- 
stitution somewlmt enfeebled by worr>' and labour, caused his 
death on the ist of November 1546. He was buried in the church 
of S. Barnaba in Mantua. At the time of his death Giulio 
enjoyed an annual income of more than 1000 ducats, accruing 
from the liberalities of his patrons. He left a widow, and a .son 
and daughter. The son, named Raffaello, studied painting, 
but died before he could produce any work of importance ; tlic 
daughter, Virginia, married Ercole Malatesta. 

Wide and solid knowledge of design, combined with a prompti- 
tude of composition that was never at fault, formed the chief 
motive power and merit of Giulio Romano’s art. Whatever 
was wanted, he produced it at once, throv/ing off, as Vasari says, 
a large design in an hour ; and he may in that sense, though not 
equally so when an imaginative or ideal test is applied, be called 
a great inventor. It would be difficult to name any other artist 
who, working as an architect, and as the plastic and pictorial 
embellisher of his architecture, produced a total of work so fully 
and homogeneously his own ; hence he has been named ” the 
prince of decorators.” He had great knowledge of the human 
frame, and represented it with force and truth, though some- 
times with an excess of movement ; he was also learned in other 
matters, especially in medals, and in the plans of ancient buildings, 
in design he was more strong and emphatic than graceful, and 
worked a great deal from his accumulated stores of knowledge, 
without consulting nature direct. As a general rule, his desigii.^ 
are finer and freer than his paintings, whether in fresco or in oil 
— his easel pictures being comparatively few, and some of them 
the reverse of decent ; his colouring is marked by an excess of 
blackish and heavy tints. 

Giulio Romano introduced the style of Raphael into Mantua, 
and established there a considerable school of art, which surpassed 
in development that of his predecessor Mantegna, and almost 
rivalled tliat of Rome. Very many engravings — more than 
three hundred are mentioned— were made contemporaneously 
from his works ; and tliis not only in Italy, but in France and 
Flanders as well. His plan of entrusting principally to assistants 
the pictorial execution of his cartoons has already been referred 
to ; Primaticcio was one of the leading coadjutors. Rinaldo 
Mantovano, a man of great ability who died young, was the 
chief executant of the ” Fall of the Giants ” ; he also co-operated 
with Benedetto Pagni da Pescia in painting the remarkable 
series of horses and hounds, and the story of Psyche. Another 
pupil was Fermo Guisoni, who remained settled in Mantua. 
The oil pictures of Giulio Romano are not generally of high 
importance ; two leading ones are the ” Martyrdom of Stephen,” 
in the church of that saint in Genoa, and a ” Holy Family ” 
in the Dresden Galleiy. Among his architectural works not 
already mentioned is the Villa Madama in Rome, with a fresco 
of Polyphemus, and boys and satyrs ; the Ionic fa9ade of this 
building may have been sketched out by Raphael. 

Vasari gives a pleasing impression of the character of Giulio. 
He was v^ loving to his friends, genial, affable, well-bred, 
temperate in the pleasures of the table, but liking fine apparel 
and a handsome scale of living. He was good-looking, of 
middle height, with black curly hair and dark eyes, and an 
ample beard ; his portrait, painted by himself, is in the 
Louvre. 



GIUNTA PISANO—GIUSTINIANI 


BeftidcK Vasari, Lanzt and other historians of art, the following 
works may hv mentioned : C. D. Arco, Vita di G, Pippi (1828} ; 
G. C. von Miirr, Notice suv les cstampes gravies apris dessins de Jules 
Pomain (1865) ; Ft. Sanzio, two works ort Etchings and Paintings 
(1800, 1836). (W. M. R.) ^ 

GIUNTA PISANO, the earliest Italian painter whose name is 
found inscribed on iin extant work. He is said to have exercised 
his art from 1202 to 1236. He may perhaps have been born 
towards 1180 in Pisa, and died in or soon after 1236 \ but other 
accounts give 1202 as the date of his birth, and 1258 or there- 
abouts for his death. There is .some ground for thinking that 
his family name was Capiteno. The inscribed work above 
referred to, one of his earliest, is a “ Crucifix,” long in the kitchen 
of the convent of St Anne in Pisa. Other Pisan works of like 
date arc very barbarous, and some of them may be also frorp 
the hand of Cliunta. It is said that he painted in the upper 
church of Assisi, — in especial a “ Oucifixion ” dated 1236. with a 
figure of Father Elias, the general of the Franciscans, embracing 
the foot of the cros.s. In the sacristy is a portrait of St Francis, 
also ascribed to Oiunta ; but it more probably belongs to the 
close of the 13th century, lie was in the practice of painting 
upon fdoth stretched on wood, and prepared with plaster. 

GIURGEVO (Giurgiu). the capital of the department of 
Vlashca, Rumuiiia ; situated amid mud-fiats and marshes on 
the left bank of the Danube. Pop. (1900) 13,977. Three small 
islands face* the town, and a larger one .shelters its port, Smarda, 
2\ m. E. The rich corn-lands on the north are traversed by a 
railway to Bucharest, the first line opened in Rumania, which 
was built in 1869 and afterwards extended to Smarda. Steamers 
ply to Rustchuk, 2J m. S.^^^ on the Bulgarian shore, linking 
the Rumanian railway .system to the chief Bulgarian Vimi north 
of the Balkans (Rustchuk- Varna). Thus Giurgevo, besides 
having a considerable trade with the home ports lower down 
the Danube, is the headquarters of commerce between Bulgaria 
and Rumania. It exports timber, grain, salt and petroleum; 
importing coal, iron and t(!x tiles. There arc also large saw-mills. 

Giurgevo occupies the site of Theodorapolis, a city built 
by the Roman emperor Justinian (\.d. 483-565). It was 
founded in the 14th centur>^ by Genoese merchant adventurers, 
who established a Iwink, and a trade in silks and velvets. They 
called the town, after the patron saint of Genoa, San Giorgio 
(St George) ; and hence comes its present name. As a fortified 
town, Giurgevo figured often in the wars for the conquest of the 
lower Danube ; especially in the struggle of Michael the Brave 
(1593-1601) against the Turks, and in the later Russo-Turkish 
Wars. It was burned in 1659. In 1829, its fortifications were 
finally razed, the only defence left being a castle on the island of 
Slobosia, united to the shore by a bridge. 

G1UST1» GIUSEPPE (1809-1850), Tuscan satirical poet, was 
bom at Monsummano, a small village of the Valdinicvole, on 
the 1 2th of May 1809. His father, a cultivated and rich man, 
accustomed his son from childhood to study, and himself taught 
him, among other subjects, the first rudiments of music. After- 
wards, in order to curb his too vivacious disposition, he placed 
the boy under the charge of a priest near the village, whose 
severity did perhaps more evil than good. At twelve Giusti 
was sent to school at Florence, and afterwards to Pistoia and to 
l.ucca; and during those years he wrote his first verses. In 
1826 he went to study law at Pisa ; but, disliking the study, 
he spent eight years in the course, instead of the customary four. 
He lived gaily, however, though his father kept him short of 
money, and learned to know the world, seeing the vices of 
society, and the folly of certain laws and customs from w'hich 
his country was suffering. The experience thus gained he turned 
to good account in the mv he made of it in his satire. 

His father had in the meantime changed his place of abode 
to Pescia ; but Giuseppe did worse there, and in November 
1832, his father having paid his debts, he returned to study at 
Pisa, seriously enamoured of a woman whom he could not marry, 
but now commencing to write in real earnest in behalf of his 
country. With the poem called La Gkiglioitina (the guillotine), 
Giusti began to strike out a path for himself, and thus revealed 
his great genius. From this time he showed himself the Italian 


Biranger, and even surpassed the Frenchman in richness of 
language, refinement of humour and depth of satirical conception. 
In Biranger there is more feeling for what is needed for popular 
poetry. His poetry is less studied, its vivacity perhaps more 
boisterous, more spontaneous ; but Giusti, in both manner and 
conception, is perhaps more elegant, more refined, more pene- 
trating. In 1834 Giusti, having at last entered the legal profes- 
sion, left Pisa to go to Florence, nominally to practise with the 
advocate Capoquadri, but really to enjoy life in the capital of 
Tuscany. He fell seriously in love a second time, and as before 
was abandoned by his love. It was then he wrote his finest 
verses, by means of which, although his poetry was not yet 
collected in a volume, but for some years passed from hand to 
hand, his name gradually became famous. The greater part 
of his poems were published clandestinely at Lugano, at no 
little risk, as the work was destined to undermine die Austrian 
rule in Italy. After the publication of a volume of verses at 
Bastia, Giusti thoroughly established his fame by his Gingiliino, 
the best in moral tone as well as the most vigorous and effective 
of his poems. The poet sets himself to represent the vilenc.ss 
of thfj treasury officials, and the base means they used to conceal 
tl)e necessities of the state. The GingiUim has all the character 
of a classic satire. When first issued in Tuscany, it struck all 
as too impassioned and personal. Giusti entered heart and soul 
into the political movements of 1847 and 1848, served in the 
national guard, .sat in the parliament for Tuscany ; but finding 
that there was more talk than action, that to the tyranny of 
princes had succeeded the tyranny of demagogues, he began to 
fear, and to express the fear, that for Italy evil rather than 
good had resulted. He fell, in consequence, from the high 
position he had held in public estimation, and in 1848 was 
regarded as a reactionary. His friendship for the marquis 
Gino Capponi, who had taken him into his house during the last 
years of his life, and who published after Giusti’s death a volume 
of illustrated proverbs, was enough to compromise him in the 
eyes of such men as Guerrazzi, Montanelli and Niccolini. On 
the 31st of May 1850 he died at Florence in the palace of his 
friend. 

1’he poetry of Giusti, under a light trivial aspect, has a lofty 
civilizing significance. The type of his satire is entirely original, 
and it had also the great merit of appearing at the right moment, 
of wounding judiciously, of sustaining the part of the comedy 
that “ castigat ridendo mores.” Hence his verse, apparently 
jovial, was received by the scholars and politicians of Italy in 
all seriousness. Alexander Manzoni in some of his letters showed 
a hearty admiration of the genius of Giusti ; and the weak 
Austrian and Bourbon governments regarded them as of the 
gravest importance. 

His poems have often been reprinted, the best editions being those 
of Le Monnier, Carducci (1859; 3rd ed., 1879), Fioretti (1876) and 
Hragi (1890). Besides the poems and the proverbs already men- 
tioned, we have a volume of select letters, full of vigour and written 
in the best Tuscan language, and a fine critical discourse on Giuseppe 
Parini, the satirical poet. In some of his compositions the elegiac 
rather than the satirical poet is .seen. Many of his verses have been 
excellently translated into German by Paul Heyse. Good English 
translations were T>ubli.shed in the Athenaeum by Mrs T. A. Trollope, 
and some by W. D. Howells are in his Modern Italian Poets (1887). 

GIUSTINIANI, the name of a prominent Italian family which 
originally belonged to Venice, but established itself subsequently 
in Genoa also, and at various times had representatives in 
Naples, Corsica and several of the islands of the Archipel^o. 

In the Venetian line the following are most worthy of mention : — 

X. Lorenzo (i 380-1465), the Laurentius Justinianus of the 
Roman calendar, at an early age entered the congregation of 
the canons of St George in Alga, and in 1433 became general 
of that order. About the same time he was made by Eugenius 
IV, bishop of Venice ; and his episcopate was marked by con- 
siderable activity in church extension and reform. On the 
removal of the patriarchate from Grado to Venice by Nicholas V. 
in 1451, Giustiniani was promoted to that dignity, which he 
held for fourteen years. He died on January 8, 1465, was 
canonized by Pope Alexander VIIL, his festival (semi-duplex) 
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being fixed by Innocent XII. for S^tcmber 5th, the anni- 
versary of his elevation to the bishopric. His works, consisting 
of sermons, letters and ascetic treatises, have been frequently 
reprinted,— the best edition being ttet of the Benedictine 
P. N. A. Giustiniani, published at Venice in 2 vols. folio, 1751. 
They are wholly devoid of literary merit. ^ His life has been 
written by Bernard Giustiniani, by Maffei and also by the 
Bollandists. 

2. Leonardo (1388-1446), brother of the preceding, was for 
some years a senator of Venice, and in 1443 chosen procurator 
of St Mark. He translated into Italian Plutarch’s Lives of 
Cinna and Luctdlus, and was the author of some poetical pieces, 
amatory and religious — stfamhotti and canzonettt — as well as 
of rhetorical prose compositions. Some of the popular songs 
set to music by him Ixscame known as Gitsstiniani, 

3. Bernardo (1408-1489), son of Leonardo, was a pupil of 
Guarino and of George of TVebizond, and entered the Venetian 
senate at an early age. He served on several important diplo- 
matic missions both to France and Rome, and about 1485 
became one of the council of ten. His orations and letters 
were published in 1492 ; but his title to any measure of fame 
he possesses rests upon his history of Venice, De origine utbis 
Venetiatum rebusque ah ipsa gesiis hisioria (14Q2), which was 
translated into Italian by Domenichi in 1545, and which at the 
time of its appearance was undoubtedly the best work upon the 
subject of which it treated. It is to be found in vol. i. of the 
Thesaurus of Graevius. 

4. Pietro, also a senator, lived in the 1 6th century, and 
wrote on Hisioria return Venetarum in continuation of that of 
Bernardo. He was also the author of chronicles De gesiis Petri 
Mocenigi and De hello Venetorum cum Carolo Vlll, The latter 
has been reprinted in the Script ret. Ital, vol. xxi. 

Of the Cienoese branch of the family the most prominent 
members were the following : — 

5. Paolo, di Moniglia (1444-1502), a member of the order 
of Dominicans, was, from a comparatively early age, prior of 
their convent at Genoa. As a preacher he was very successful, 
and his talents were fully recognized by successi\x popes, by 
whom he was made master of the sacred palace, inquisitor- 
general for all the Genoese dominions, and ultimately bishop 
of Scio and Hungarian legate. He was the author of a number of 
Biblical commentaries (no longer exUnt), which are said to 
have been characterized by great erudition. 

6 . Agostino (1470-1536) was born at Genoa, and spent 
some wild years in Valencia, Spain. Having in 1487 joined the 
Dominican order, he gave himself with great energy to the 
study of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabic, and in 1514 
began the preparation of a polyglot edition of the Bible. M 
bishop of Nebbio in Corsica, he took part in some of the earlier 
sittings of the Lateran council (1516-1517), but, in consequence 
of party complications, withdrew to his diocese, and ultimately 
to France, where he became a pensioner of Francis 1 ., and was 
the first to occupy a chair of Hebrew and Arabic in the university 
of Paris. After an absence from Corsica for a period of five 
years, during which he visited England and the Low Countries, 
and tecame acquainted with Erasmus and More, he returned 
to Nebbio, about 1522, and there remained, with comparatively 
little intermission, till in 1536, when, while returning from a 
visit to Genoa, he perished in a storm at sea. He was the 
possessor of a very fine library, which he bequeathed to the 
republic of Genoa. Of his projected polyglot only the Psalter 
was published {Psalierium Hebraeum, Graectm, Arabicum, et 
Chaldaicum, Genoa, 1616). Besides the Hebrew text, the LXX. 
translation, the Chaldee paraphrase, and an Arabic version, it 
contains the Vulgate translation, a new I.atin translation by 
the editor, a I>atin translation of the Chaldee, and a collection 
of scholia. Giustiniani printed 2000 copies at his own expense, 
induding fifty in vellum for presentation to the sovereigns of 
Europe and Asia ; but the sale of the work did not encourage 
him to proceed with the New Testament, which he had also 
prepared for the press. Besides an edition of the book ef Job, 
containing the original text, the Vulgate, and a new translation. 


he published a Latin version of the Moreh Hevochdm of Maimonides 
(Director dubiianiium aut perplexorum, 1520), and also edited in 
Latin the Aureus libcUus of Aeneas Platonicus, and the Timatus 
of Chalcidius. His annals of Genoa (Casligatissimi anndi di 
Genova) were published posthumously in 1537. 

The following are also noteworthy : — 

7. PoMPKio (1569-1616), a native of Corsica, who served under 
Alessandro Farnese and the marquis of Spinola in the Low 
Countries, where he lost an arm, and, from the artificial substitute 
which he wore, came to be known by the sobriquet Bras de Per. • 
He also defended Crete against the Turks ; and subsequently was 
killed in a reconnaissance at Friuli. He left in Italian a personal 
narrative of the war in Flanders, which has lieen repeatedly 
published in a Latin translation (Helium Belg;icum, Antwerp, 
1609). 

8. Giovanni (1513-1556), born in Candia, translator of 
Terence's Andria and Eunuchusy of Cicero’s In Verrem, and of 
Virgil's Aeneid, viii. 

9. Orsatto (1538-1603), Venetian senator, translator of the 
Oedipus Tyr annus of Sophocles and author of a collection of 
Rimcy in imitation of Petrarch. He is regarded as one of the 
latest representatives of the classic Italian school. 

10. Geronimo, a Genoese, flourished during tlie latter iuilf 
of the 16th century. He translated the Alcestis of Euripides 
and three of tlie plays of Sophocles ; and wrote two original 
tragedies, Jephie and Christo in Passione, 

11. Vincenzo, who in the beginning of the 17th century 
built the Roman palace and made the art collection which are 
still associated with his name (sec Galleria Giusiiniana, Rome, 
1631). The collection was removed in 1807 to Paris, where it 
was to some extent broken up. In 1815 all that remained of it, 
about 170 pictures, was purchased by the king of Prussia and 
removed to Berlin, where it forms a portion of tlic royal museum. 

GIUSTO DA GUANTO [Jodocus, or Justus, of (Jhent] 
(fl. 1465-1475), Plemish painter. Ihe public records of the city 
of Ghent have been diligently searched, but in vain, for a clue 
to the history of Justus or Jodocus, whom Vasari and Guicciardini 
called Giusto da Guanto. Flemish annalists of the 16th century 
have enlarged upon the scanty statements of Vasari, and described 
Jodocus as a pupil of Hubert Van Eyck. But there is no source 
to which this fable can be traced. The registers of St Luke’s 
gild at Ghent comprise six masters of tlie name of Joos or 
jodocus who practised at Ghent in the 15th century. But none 
of the works of these masters has been preserved, and it is 
impossible to compare their style with that of Giusto. It was 
between 1465 and 1474 that this artist executed the “ Communion 
of the Apostles ” which Vasari has described, and modem critics 
now see to the best advantage in the museum of Urbino. It 
was painted for the brotherhood of Corpus Christi at the bidding 
of Frederick of Montefeltro, who was introduced into the picture 
as the companion of Caterino Zeno, a Persian envoy at that 
time on a mission to the court of Urbino. From this curious 
production it may be seen that Giusto, far from being a pupil of 
Hubert Van Eyck, was merely a disciple of a later and less 
gifted master, who took to Italy some of the peculiarities of his 
native schools, and forthwith commingled them with those of 
his adopted country. As a composer and draughtsman Giusto 
compares unfavourably with the better-known painters of 
Flanders ; though his portraits are good, his ideal figures are 
not remarkable for elevation of type or for subtlety of character 
and expression. His work is technically on a level with that of 
Gerard of St John, whose pictures are preserved in the Bi lyedere 
at Vienna. Vespasian, a Florentine bookseller who contributed 
ntuch to form the antiquarian taste of Frederick of Montefeltro, 
states that this dukc; sent to the Netherlands for a capable artist 
to paint a series of “ ancient worthies ” for a library recently 
erected in the palace of Urbino. It has been conjectured that 
the author of these “ worthies,” which are still in existence 
at the Louvre and in the Barbcrini palace at Rome, was Giusto. 
Yet there are notable divergences between these pictures and the 

Communion of the Apostles.” Still, it is not beyond the ran^c 
of probability that sbnulH haw h».n nhl« « certain 
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time, to temper his Flemish style by studying the masteipieces 
of Santi and Meloz2so, and so to acquire the mixed manner of the 
Flemings and Italians which these portraits of worthies display. 
Such an assimilation, if it really took place, might justify tlie 
Flemings in the indulgence of a certain pride, considering that 
Raphael not only admired these worthies, but copied them in 
the sketch-book whirl] is now the ornament of the Venetian 
Academy. I’liere is no ground for presuming that Giusto ad 
Guanto is identical with Justus d’Allamagna who painted the 

Annunciation (1451) in the cloisters of Santa Maria di C^istello 
at Genoa. The drawing and colouring of this wall painting 
shows that J ustus d’ Allamagna was as surely a native of south 
Germany as his homonym at Urbino was a born Netherlander. 

GIVET, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Ardennes, 40 m. N. by E. oi M6zidres on the Eastern railway 
IxJtween that town and Namur. Pop. (igo6) town, 5110 ; 
commune, 7468. Givet lies on the Meuse about 1 m. from the 
Ilelgian frontier, and was formerly a fortress of considerable 
importance. It is divided into three portions — the citadel 
called Charlemont and Grand Givet on the left bank of the river, 
and on the opposite? bank Petit Givet, connected with Grand 
(livct by a stone bridge of five arches. 'Vhe fortress of Charle- 
mont, situated at the top of a precipitous rock 705 ft. high, was 
founded by the emperor Charles V. in the i6th century, and 
further lortified by Vauban at the end of the 17th century ; it 
is the only survival of the fortifications 0/ the town, the rest 
of which were destroyed in 1802. In Grand Givet there arc a 
church and a town-hall built by Vauban, and a statue of the 
composer fltienne M 4 hul stands in the fine square named after 
him. Petit (iivet, the industrial (juarter, is traversed by a 
small tributary of the Mt?iise, the Houille, w^hich is bordered by 
tannerie.s and glue factories. Pencils and tobacco-pipes are 
also manufactured. The town has considerable river traffic, 
consisting chiefly of coal, copper and stone. There is a chamber 
of arts and manufactures. 

GIVORS, a manufacturing town of soiith-easiorn France, in 
the department of Rhone, on the railway between Lyons and 
St fttienne, 14 m. S. of Lyon. Pop. (1906) 11,444. It is situated 
on the right bank of the? Rhone, here crossed by a suspension 
bridge, at its confluence with the Gier and the canal of Givors, 
w'hich starts at Grand Croix on the Gier, some 13 m. distant. 
The chief industries are metal-working, engineering-constniction 
and glass-working. There are coal-mines in the vicinity. On the 
hill overlooking the town are the ruins of the ch&teau of St 
(ierald and of the convent of St Ferreol, remain.s of the old 
town dt?strovcd in r<;94. 

GJALLAR, in Scandinavian mythology, the horn of Heimdall, 
the guardian of the rainbow bridge by which the gods pass and 
repass between earth and heaven. I’his horn had to be blown 
whenever a stranger approached the bridge. 

GLABRIO. 1. Manuts Acilius Glahkio, Roman statesman 
and general, member of a plclieian family. When consul in 
1 91 B.r. he defeated Antiochus the Great of Syria at Thermopylae, 
and compelled him to leave? Gret?ce. He then turned his attention 
to the Aetolians. who had ficrsuaded Antiochus to declare war 
against Rome, and was only prevented from crushing them by 
the intercession of T. Qiiinctius Flamininus. In 189 Glabrio 
was a candidate for the censorship, but was bitterly opposed 
by the nobles. He was accused by the tribunes of having 
concealed a portion of the Syrian spoils in his own house ; his 
legate gave evidence against him, and he withdrew his candi- 
dature. It is probable that he was the author of the law which 
left it to the discretion of the pontiffs to insert or omit the 
intercalary month of the year. 

Censorinus, Dr die fiatali, xx. ; Macrobi\)s, Saturnalia, i. 13 ; 
index to Livy ; Appiaii, Syr* i7**ai. 

2. Manius Aciliits Glabrio, Roman statesman and general, 
grandson of the famous jurist P; Mucius Scaevola. When 
praetor urbanus (70 b.c.) he presided at the trial of Verres. 
According to I>io Cassius (xxxvi. 38), in conjunction with 
L. Calpumius Piso, his colleague in consulship (67), he 
brought forward a severe law (Lex AciUg Calpumia) against 
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illegal canvassing at elections. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed to supersede L. Luculius in the government of Cilicia 
and the command of the war against Mithmdates, but as he did 
absolutely nothing and was unable to control the soldiery, 
he was in turn superseded by Pompey according to the provisions 
of the Manilian law. Little else is known of him except that 
he declared in favour of the dea.th punishment for the Catilinarian 
conspirators. 

Dio Cassius xxxvi. 14, 16. 24 ; Cicero, Pro iege Maniliay 2. y; 
Appian, Afithrid. <jo. 

GLACE BAY, a city and port of entry of Cape Breton county, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Atlantic Ocean, 14 m. E. of Sydney, 
with which it is connected both by steam and electric railway. 
It is the centre of the properties of the Dominion Coal Company 
(founded which produce most of the coal of Nova Scotia. 
Though it has a fair harbour, most oi the shipping is done from 
Sydney in summer and from Louisburg in winter. Pop. (1892) 
2000 ; (1901) 6945 ; (igo6) 13,000. 

GLACIAL PERIOD, in geology, the name usually given, by 
English and American writers, that comparatively recent 
time when all parts of the world suffered a marked lowering 
of temperature, accompanied in northern Europe and North 
America by glacial conditions, not unlike those which now 
characterize the Polar regions. This period, which is also 
known as the “Great Ice Age” (German Die Eiszeit), is 
synchronous with the Pleistocene period, the earlier of the Post- 
Tertiary or Quaternary divisions of geological time. Although 
“ Glacial period ** and “ Pleistocene ” (<7.7>.) are often used 
synonymously it is convenient to consider them separately, 
inasmuch as not a few Pleistocene formations liave no causal 
relationship with conditions of glaciation. Not until the begin- 
ning of the 19th century did the deposits now generally recog- 
nized as the result of ice action receive serious attention ; the 
tendency was to regard such superficial and irregular material 
as mere rubbish. Early ideas upon the subject usually assigned 
floods as the formative agency, snd this view is still not without 
its supporters (see Sir 11 . H. Howorth, Glacial Nightmare 
and the Flood)» Doubtless this attitude was in part due to the 
comparative rarity of glaciers and ice-ficlds where the? work of 
ice could be directly observed. It was natural therefore that the 
first scientific references to glacial action should have been 
stimulated by the Alpine regions of Switzerland, which called 
forth the writings of J. J. Scheuchzcr, B, F. Kuhn, H. B. de 
Saussure, F. G. Hugi, and particularly those of J. Venetz, J. G. 
von Charpentier and L. Aggasiz. Canon Rendu, J. Forbes 
and others had studied the cause of motion of glaciers, while 
keen observers, notably Sir James Hall, A. Brongniart and 
I , Playfair, had noted the occurrence of travelled and scratched 
stones. 

The result of these efforts was the conception of great ice-sheets 
flowing over th<? land, grinding tlie rock surfaces and transporting 
rock debris in the manner to be observed in the existing glaciers. 
However, before this view had become established Sir C. Lyell 
evolved the “ drift theory ” to explain the widely spread pheno- 
menon of transported blocks, boulder clay and the allied deposits ; 
in this he was supported by Sir H. dc la Beche, Charles Darwin, 
Sir R. 1 . Murchison and many others. According to the drift 
theory, the transport and distribution of “ erratic blocks,” &c., 
had been effected by floating icebergs; this view naturally 
involved a considerable and widespread submergence of the 
land, an assumption which appeared to receive support from 
the occasional presence of marine shells at high levels in the 

drift ” deposits. So great was the influence of those who 
favoured the drift theory that even to-day it cannot be said to 
have lost coinplete hold ; we still speak of “ drift ” deposits in 
England and America, and the belief in one or more great sub- 
mergences during the Glacial period Is still held more firmly 
by certain geologists than the evidence would seem to warrant. 
The case against the drift theory was most clearly expressed 
by Sir A. C. Ramsay for England and Scotland, and by the 
Swedish scientist Otto TorelL Since then the labours of Professor 
Tames Gefkie, Sir Archibald Geikie, Professor .P. Kendall and 
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othere in England; von Verendt, H. Credner, de Geer, E. 
Geinitz, A. Helland, Jentzsch^ K. Keilhack, A. Penck^ H. 
Schroder, F. Wahnsc^alEe in Scandinavia and Germany ; T. C. 
Chamberlin, W. Upham, G. F. Wright in North America, have 
all tended to con&^m the view that it is to the movement of 
glaciers and ice-shcets that we must look as the predominant 
agent of transport and abrasion in this period. The mree stages 
through which our knowledge of glacial work has advanced 
may thus be summarized ; (i) the diluvial hypothesis, deposits 
formed by floods ; (2) the drift h3rpothesis, deposits formed 
mainly by icebergs and floating ice ; (3) the ice-sheet hypothesis, 
deposits formed directly or indirectly through the agency of 
flowing ice. 

Evidences, — ^The evidence relied upon by geologists for the 
former existence of the great ice-shcets which traversed the 
northern regions of Europe and America is mainly of two kinds : 
(1) the peculiar erosion of the older rocks by ice and ice-borne 
stones, and (2) the nature and disposition of ice-borne rock 
debris. After having established the criteria by which the work 
of moving ice is to be recognized in regions of active glaciation, 
the task of identifying the results of earlier glaciation elsewhere 
has been carried on with unabated energy. 

I. Ice Erosion^ — Although there are certain points of difference 
between the work of glaciers and broad ice-sheets, the former 



being more or less restricted laterally by the valleys in which 
they flow, the general results of their passage over the rocky 
floor are essentially similar. Smooth rounded outlines are 
imparted to the rocks, markedly contrasting with the pinnacled 
and irregular surfaces produced by ordinary weathering ; where 
these rounded surfaces have been formed on a minor scale the 
well-known features of roches moutonnees (German Rundhocker) 
are created ; on a larger scale we have the erosion-form known 
as “ crag and tail,” when the ice-sheet has overridden ground 
with more pronounced contours, the side of the hill facing the 
advancing ice being rounded and gently curved (German 
Stossseite), and the opposite side {Leeseite) steep, abrupt and 
much less smooth. Such features are never associated with the 
erosion of water. The rounding of rock surfaces is regularly 
accompanied by grooving and striation (German Schfammeti, 
Schliffe) caused by the grinding action of stones and boulders 
embedded in the moving ice. These “ glacial striae ” are of 
great value in determining the latest path of the vanished ice- 
sheets (see map). Several other erosion-features are generally 
associated with ice action ; such are the circular-headed vaJleys, 
“ cirques ” or “ corries ” (German Zirkus) of mountain districts ; 
thepot-holes, giants’ kettles (Strudelldcher,Riesentdpfe), familiarly 
exemplified in the Gletschergarten near Lucerne ; the “ rock- 
basins ” (Felsseebecken) of mountainous regions are also believed 
to be assignable to this cause on account of their frequent 
association with other glacial phenomena, but it is more than 
probable that the action of running water (waterfalls, &c.)— 
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influenced no doubt by the disposition of the ice — has had much 
to do with these forms of erosion. As regards rock-basins, 
geologists are still divided in opinion: Sir A. C. Ramsay, J. 
Geikie, Tyndall, Helland, H. Hess, A. Penck, and others have 
expressed themselves in favour of a glacial origin ; while A. 
Heim, F. Stapff, T. Kjerulf, L. Rutimeyer and many others 
have strongly opposed this view. 

2. Glacial deposits may be roughly classified in two groups : 
those that have been formed directly by the action of the ice, 
and those formed through the agency of water flowing under, 
upon, and from the ice-sheets, or in streams and lakes modified 
by the presence of tlie icc. To differentiate in practice l)etwei'n 
the results of these two agencies is a matter of some difficulty 
in the case of unstratified deposits ; but the boulder clay may 
be taken as the typical formation of the glacier or ice-sheet, 
whether it has been left as a terminal moraine at the limit of 
glaciation or as a ground moraine beneath the icc. A stratified 
form of boulder clay, which not infrequently rests upon, and is 
therefore younger than, the mon^ typical variety, is usually 
regarded as a deposit formed by water from the material 
(englacial, innenmordn) held in suspension within the ice, and 
set free during the process of melting. Besides the innumerable 
lK)ulders, large and small, embedded in the boulder clay, isolated 
masses of rock, often of enormous size, have been borne by ice- 
sheets far from their original home and stranded when the ice 
melted. These “ erratic blocks,” “ perched blocks ” (German 
Findlinge) are familiar objects in the Alpine glacier districts, 
where they have frequently received individual names, but they 
are just as easily recognized in regions from which the glaciers 
that brought them there have long since been banished. Not 
only did the ice transport blocks of hard rock, granite and the 
lilce, but huge masses of stratified rock were torn from thiiir 
bed by the same agency ; the masses of chalk in the cliffs near 
Cromer arc well known ; near Berlin, at Firkenwald, there is a 
transported mass of chalk estimated to bt* at least 2,000,000 
cubic metres in bulk, which has travelled probably 15 kilometres 
from its original site ; a block of Lincolnshire oolite is recorded 
by C. Fox-Strangways near Melton in Leicestershire, which is 
300 yds. long and 100 yds. broad if no more ; and instances of a 
similar kind might be multiplied. 

When we turn to the fluvio-glacial ” deposits we find a 
bewildering variety of stratified and partially bedded deposits 
of gravel, sand and clay, occurring separately or in every 
conceivable condition of association. Some of these deposits 
have received distinctive names : such are the Karnes ” of 
Scotland, which an^ represented in Ireland by “ Eskers,” and in 
Scandinavia by “ Asar.” Another type of hillocky deposit is 
exemplified by the “ drums ” or “ drumlins.” Everywhere 
beyond the margin of the advancing or retreating ice-sheets 
these deposits were being formed ; streams bore away coarse and 
fine materials and spread them out upon alluvial plains or upon 
the floors of innumerable lakes, many of which were directly 
caused by the daiuining of the ordinary water-courses by tlie icc. 
As the level of such lakes was changed new beach-lines were 
produced, such as are still evident in the great lake region of 
North America, in the parallel roads of Glen Roy, and the 
“ Strandlinien ” of many parts of northern Europe. 

Viewed in relation to man’s position on the cartli, no geological 
changes have had a more profound importance than those of the 
Glacnal period. The whole of the glaciated region bears evidence 
of remarkable modification of topographic features ; in parts 
of Scotland or Norway or Canada the old rocks are bared of 
soil, rounded and smoothed as far as the eye can see. The old 
soil and subsoil, the product of ages of ordinary weathering, 
were removed from vast areas to be deposited and concentrated 
in others. Old valleys were filled — often to a great depth, 
300-400 ft. ; rivers were diverted from their old courses, never 
to return ; lakes of vast size were caused by the damming of old 
outlets (Lake Lahontan, Lake Agassiz, &c., in North America), 
while an infinite number of shifting lakelets — with their deposits 
— splayed an important part along the ice-front at all stages 
of its career. The influence of this period upon the present 
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clistribution of plant and animal life in northern latitudes can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Much stress has been laid upon sup|posed great changes in 
the le vel of the land in northern regions during the Glacial 
period. The occurrence of marine shells at an elevation of 
1,^50 ft. at Moel 'I n faen in north Wales, and at 1200 ft. near 
Macclesfield in ( heshire, has l)een cited as evidence of profound 
submergence by some geologists, though others see in these 
and similar occurrences only the transporti^ action of ice-shc«ts 
that have tnixcrsed the floor of the adjoining seas. Marine 
shells in stratified materials have been found on the coast of 
Scotland at 100 ft. and over, in S. Scandinavia at 600 to 800 ft., 
and in thi* “ ('hamplain ** deposits of North America at various 
heights, 'fhe dead shells of the “ Yoldia clay ” cover wide areas 
at the bottom of the North Atlantic at depths from 500 to 1300 
fathoms, though the same mollusc is now found living in Arctic 
seas at tht^ depth of 5 to 15 fathoms. This has been looked upon 
us a proof that in the N W. European region the lithosphere 
stood about 2600 ft. higlier than it does now (Brogger, Nansen, 
iVc.), and it has I'Kjen suggested that a union of the mainland of 
Kiiropt^ with that of North America— forming a northern con- 
tinental mass, “ Prosarctis ** — may have been achieved by way 
of Iceland, Jan Mayen l^nd and Greenland. The pre-glaci^ 
xalleys and fjords of Norway and Scotland, with their detjply 
submerged seaward ends, arc regarded as proofs of former 
elevation. The great depth of alluvium in some places (236 
metres at Bremen) jioints in the same direction. Evidences of 
changes of level occur in early, middle and late Pleistocene 
fMrniiitions, and th(r nature of the evidence is such that it is on 
t!i( whole safer to assume the existence only of the more moderate 
degree ol rhang<*. 

Thf Cause of the Glacial Period . — Many attempts have been 
made tr» formulate a satisfactory hypothesis that shall conform 
with the knowm facts and explain the great change in climatic 
eoudilions which set in towards the dose of the Tertiary era, 
and culminated during the (daeial period. Some of the more 
prominent hypothesis may he mentioned, but space will not 
permit of a detailed analysis of theories, most of which rest 
upon somcwliat imsiihstantial ground. The principal facts 
to be taken into consideration are (1) the great lowering of 
tf‘niperature over the whole earth ; (2) the localization of 
extreme glaciation in north-west lOurope and north-east America ; 
and (3) the local retrogression of the ice-sheets, once or more 
times repeated. 

Some have; suggested the simple solution of a change, in the 
eiu-th’s a.\is, and have indicated that the pole may have travelled 
through some 15® to 20® of latitude ; thus, the polar glaciation, 
us it now exists, might have been in tliis way transferred to include 
north-west Europe and North America ; but modern views on 
the rigidity of the earth's body, together with the lack of any 
evidemu; of the correlative movement of climatic zones in other 
parts of the world, render this hypothesis (juite untenable. 
On similar grounds a change in the earth's centre of gravity is 
unthinkable. Theories based upon the variations in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic or eccentricity of the earth’s orliit, or on the 
passage of the solar system through cold regions of space, or 
upon the known variations in the heat emitted by the sun, arc 
all insecure and unsatisfactory. 'Lhe hypothesis elaborated by 
James Croll {Phil. Mag*, 1864, 28, p, 121 ; Climate and Time., 
1875 ? Discussion on Climate and Cosmology, i88q) was 
founded upon the assumption that with the; earth's eccentricity 
at its maximum and winter in the north at aphelion, there would 
l>e a tendenev' in northern latitudes for the accumulation of snow 
and ice, which would lx; accentuated indirectly by the formation 
c'l fogs and a modification of the trade winds. The shifting of 
t.ic thermal equator, and w’ith it the direction of the trade winds, 
would divert some of the warm ocean currents from the cold 
r»^gions, and this effect was greatly enhanced, he considered, 
by the configuration of the Atlantic Ocean. CtoH's hypothesis 
was supported by Sir R. Ball {The Cause of the Great Ice Age, 

1 S()3), and it met with very general acceptance ; but it has 
been destructively criticized by Professor S. Newcomb {Phil* 
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Mag.^ 1876, 1883, 1884) and by E. P. Culvcrwdl {PhU* Mag** 
^894, p. and Gecl* Mag., 1895, pp. 3 and ss). The difficulties 
in the way of Croll’s theory are : (i) the fundamental assump- 
tion, that midwinter and midsummer temperatures are directly 
proportional to the sun’s heat at those periods, is not in accord- 
ance with observed facts ; (2) the glacial periods would be. 
limited in duration to an appropriate fraction of the precessional 
period (21,000 years), which appears to l)e loo short a time for 
the work that was actually done by ice agency ; and (3) Troll's 
glacial periods would alternate between the nortliern and 
southern hemispheres, affecting first one then the other. Sir 
C. Lyell and others have advocated the view that great elevation 
of the land in polar regions would be conducive to glacial condi- 
tions ; this is doubtless true, but the evidence that the Glacial 
period was primarily due to this cause is not well established. 
Other writers have endeavoured to support the elevation theoiy^ 
by combining with it various astronomical and meteorological 
agencies. More recently several hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the glacial period as the result of clianges in the 
atmosphere ; F. W. Harmcr (“ The Influence of Winds upon the 
Climate during the Pleistocene Epoch,” Q.J.G.S., 1901, 57, 
p. 405) has shown the importance of the influence of winds in 
certain circumstances ; Marsden Manson (” The Evolution of 
Climate,” American Geologist, 1899, 24, p. 93) has laid stress 
upon the influence of clouds : but neither of these theories 
grapples successfully with the fundamental difficulties. Others 
again have requisitioned the variability in the amount of the 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere — hypotheses which depend 
upon the efficiency of this gas as a thermal absorbent. The 
supply of carbon dioxide may be increased from time to time, 
as by the emanations from volcanoes (S. Arrhenius and A. G. 
Hogbom), or it may be decreased by absorption into sea-water, 
and by the carbonation of rocks. Professor T. C. Chamberlin 
based a theory of glaciation on the depletion of the carbon 
dioxide of the air (“ An Attempt to frame a Working Hypothesis 
of the cause of Glacial Periods on an Atmospheric Basis,” Jl. 

1899, vii. 752-771; see also Chamberlin and Salisbury, 
Geology, 1906, ii. 674 and iii. 432). The outline of this 
hypothesis is as follows : The general conditions for glaciation 
were (1) tliat the oceanic circulation was interrupted by the 
existence of land ; (2) that vertical circulation of the atmosphere 
was accelerated by continental and other influences ; (3) that 
the thermal blanketing of the earth was reduced by a depletion 
of the moisture and carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, and that 
hence the average temperature of the surface of the earth and 
of the body of the ocean was reduced, and diversity in the 
distribution of heat and moisture introduced. The localization 
of glaciation is assignable to the two great areas of permanent 
atmospheric depression that have their present centres near 
Greenland and the Aleutian Islands respectively. The periodicity 
of glacial advances and retreats, demanded by those who believe 
in the validity of so-called ” interglacial ” epochs, is explained 
by a series of complicated processes involving the alternate 
depletion and comj)letion of the normal charge of carbon dioxide 
in the air. 

Whatever may the ultimate verdict upon this difficult 
subject, it is tolerably clear that no simple cause of glacial 
conditions is likely to be discovered, but rather it will appear 
that these conditions resulted from the interaction of a compli- 
cated series of factors ; and further, until a greater degree of 
unanimity can be approached in the interpretation of ol^rved 
facts, particularly as regards the substantiality of inteiglacial 
epochs, the very foundations of a sound working hypothesis 
are wanting. 

Classificalion of Glacial Deposits — Interglacial Epochs * — Had 
the deposits of glaciated regions consisted solely of boulder 
clay little difliculty might Imve been experienced in dealing 
with their classification. But there are intercalated in the boulder 
clays those irregular stratified and partially stratified masses 
of sand, gravel and loam, frequently containing marine or 
freshwater shells unci layers of peat with plant remains, which 
have given rise to the conception of “ interglacial epochs ” — 
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pauses in the rigorous conditions of glaciation^ when the ice- 
sheets dwindled almost entirely away> while plsuits and animals 
re-established themselves on the newly exposed soil. Glacialists 
may be ranged in two schools : those who believe that one or 
more phases of milder climatic conditions broke up the whole 
Glacial period into alternating epoclis of glaciation and ** de- 
glaciation ’’ ; and those who believe that the intercalatt d 
deposits represent rather the localized recessional movements 
of the ice-sheets within one single period of glaciation. In 
addition to the stratified deposits and their contents, important 
evidence! in favour of interglacial epochs occurs in the presence 
of weathered surfaces on the top of older boulder clays, which 
are themselves covered by younger glacial deposits. 

The cause of the iaterf^lacial hypothesis has been most ardently 
championed in England by Profcissor James Geikie ; who has en- 
dcavourccl to show that there were in Europe six distinct glacial 
epochs w'ithin the Glacial period, separated by five epochs of more 
moderate temperature. These are enumerated below : 

6th Glacial e])och, Upper Turbarian, indicated by the deposits of 
peat which underlie the lower raised beaches. 

5th Interglacial epoch, Upper Forestian. 

3tli Glacial epoch, Low»er 'lurbarian, indicated by peat deposits 
overlying the lower forest-bed, by the raised bcaclics and carse* 
clays of Scxitland, and in part by the Littorina~c\^,ys of Scandinavia. 

4th hiter^lacial epoch. Lower Forestiatiy the lower forests under 
jieal beds, the .'1 arv/«s-beds of the great freshwater Baltic lake and 
the /-iMonna-clays of Scandinavia. 

4th Glacial epoch, Mccklcuburgian, represented by the moraines 
of the last great Baltic glacier, which reach llicir southern limit in 
JMcckleuburg ; the loo-ft. terrace of Scotland and the l'o/rf/>i-bcds of 
Scandinavia. 

^rd Interfilanal epoch, Neudeckian, intercalations of marine and 
freshwater deposits in the; boulder clays of the southe rn Baltic coasts. 

5rd Glacial e])och, Polandiaii, glacial and iluviu-glacial formations 
oi the minor Scandinavian ice-slicct ; and tlie “ upper boulder clay ’* 
<•1 northern and western Euroj ie. 

jnd 1 liter tilacial epoch, Hetvetiav, interglacial beds of Britain and 
lignites ()1 Switzerland. 

ztul tiiacial epoch, Saxoxiiau, deposits of the period of maximum 
glaciation when the imrthern ice-sheet reached the low ground of 
Sax(my, and tlie Alpine glaciers formed the outermost moraines. 

1st I liter glacial epoch, Norjolhian, the forest-bed .scric.s of Norfolk. 

ist Glacial e^wich, Scanian, represented only in the sonth of Swerlen, 
which was overridden by a l^ge Baltic glacier. The Chillesforil 
I lay anti W'eybournc crag of Norfolk and the oldest moraines and 
fliivio-glacial gravels of the Arctic lands may belong to this epoch. 

In a sitnilar manner I’rofessor ChamborliTi and other American 
g -ulogists have recognized the following stages in the glaciation of 
North America : 

The Champlain, marine substage. 

The Glacio-lacustrine substage. 

The later Wi.sconsin (6th glacial). 

The fifth interglacial. 

The earlier Wi.sconsin (5th glacial). 

The Peorian {^th interglacial). 

The Iowan (4th glacial). 

The Sangamon {yd interglacial). 

The Illinoian (3rd glacial). 

The Yarmouth ot' Buchanan {znd interglacial). 

The Kanscin (4n<l glacial). 

The A f Ionian (isf interglacial). 

Tlie sub-Aftonian or Jerseyan (1st glacial). 


Although it is admitted that no strict correlation of the European 
and North American stages is possible, it has been suggested that 
the Aitonian may be the ociuivalent ot the Helvetian; the Kansetn 
may represent the Saxon uin ; the Iowan, the Polandian ; tin- 
Jerseyan, the Scanian ; the early Wiscon.sin, the Mccklcnburgian. 
But considering how fragmentary'’ is much of the evidence in favour 
of tliese stages Ijoth in Europe and America, the value of such 
attempts at correlation must be infiniteHimal. This is the more 
c\‘idcnl when it is observed that there are other geologists of equal 
eminence who are unalile to accept so large a number of ejjochs 
after a clo.se study of the local circum.stauces ; thus, in the sub- 
joined scheme for north (»erma.ny, after H. W, Muuthe, there arc; 
three glacial and two interglacial epochs. 

( The Mya time - beech-time. 

Post-Glacial epoch ■] The Littorina time - oak-time. 

I The Anrylus time ~ pine- and birch-time;. 

Hncluding the upper boulder clay, 

J “younger Baltic moraine" with the 
I Voldia or Dryas phase in the retro- 
l gressive stage. 
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2nd Jnterelacial epoch including the Cyprina-dsiy. 
2nd Glacml ^och, the maximum glaciation, 
xst Interglacial epoch. 
xst Glacial epoch, “ older boulder clay." 


Again, in tlie Alps four interglacial epoclis liave been recognized ; 
while in England there arc many who are willing to concede one 
such epoch, though even for this the evidence is not enough to satisfy 
ail glacialists (G. VV. I^niplugh, Address, Section C, UriU Assoc., 
York, 1906). 

This great diversity of opinion is eloquent of the difiicultics of the 
subject ; it is impossible not to see tliat the discovery of interglacial 
epochs bears a close relationship to the origin of certain hypotheses 
of tlic cause of glaciation ; wiiilc it is significant that those who 
have had to do the actual mapping of glacial deposits have usuall>' 
greater dUliculty in finding good evidence of such definite ameliora- 
tions of climate, than those who liave founded their views upon tin- 
examination of numerous but isolated areas. 

Extent of Glacial Deposits. — From evidence of the kind cited above, 
it appears that during tlie glacial period a series of great ice-sheets 
covered enormous areas in North America and north-west Europe. 
The area covered during the maximum extension of the ice has been 
reckoned at 20 million .square kilometres (nearly 8 million sq. m.) 
in Kortli America and million sc(uare kilometres (about 2^ million 
sq. m.) in Euroiw. 

In Europe three great centres existed from which the ice-streams 
radiated ; foremost in importance was the region of Kennoscaudia 
(the name for Scandinavia with Finland as a aingle geological region) ; 
from this centre the ice spre;id out far into Germany and Russia and 
westward, acroas the North Sea, to the shores of Britain. IJii* 
southern boundary of the ice extended from the estuary ot the Rhine 
in an irregular series of lobes along the Schiefergebirge, Harz, 
Tlluringer^vald, Erzgebirge and Riesengebirge, and the northern 
flanks of the Carpathians towards Cracow. Down the valley of 
I the Dnieper a lobe of the ice-slicet projected as far as 40" 50' N. ; 
another lobe extended down the Don valley a.s far Jis 48° N. ; thence 
Uie boundary runs nortb-txisterly towards the t^rals and tlie Kara 
Sea. The British Islands constituted the centrt* second in import- 
ance ; Scotland, Ireland and all but the southern part of England 
were covered by a moving ice-cap. On the west th e ice-sheets reacheii 
out to sea ; oh the east the\- were conterminous with those from 
Scandinavia. The third European centre was the Alpine region ; 
it is abundantly clear from the masses of morainic detritu.s and 
perched blocks that here, in the time of maximum glaciation, the 
ice-covcred area was enormously in excess of the shrivelled remnants, 
whicli still remain in the existing glaciers. All the valh;ys were filled 
with moving ice ; thus the Rhone glacier at its niaximum filled Lake 
Geneva and tb(‘ jilain Ix'twccn the Bemese Oberlaiid and the Jura ; 
it even overrode the latter and advanced towards Besan(,'on. Ex- 
tensive glaciation was not limited to the aforc?said regions, for all 
the areas of high ground had their iudt;pendeiit glaciers strongly 
develoi>ed ; the Pyrenees, the central highlands of France, the 
Vosges, IMack Forest, Ajiennines and Caucasus were centres of 
minor but still important glaciation. 

The greatest expansion of ice-sheets was located on the North 
American continent ; here, too, there were three principal centres 
of outflow : the “ Cordilleran " ice-sheet in the N.W., the “ Kee- 
watin “ sheet, radiating from the central Canadian plains, and the 
eastern “ I-abrador “ or “ Laiirentide " .sheet. From each of these 
centres the ice poured outw'ards in every direction, but the principal 
flow in each case was towards the south-west. The southern 
boundary of the glaciated an a runs as an irregular line along the 
49” parallel in the westiTii jiart of the coiilinciil, thence it follows 
the Mississippi valley down to its junction with the Ohio (soutliern 
limit 37^ 30' N.), ca.stwarrl it follows the direction of tliat river and 
turns north-eastward in the direction of New Jersey. As in Europe, 
the mountainous regions of North America produced their own local 
glaciers ; in the Rockies, the Olympics and Sierras, the Bighorn 
Mountains of Wyoming, the Uinta IVlountains of Utah , <Src. Although 
it was in the northern hemisphere that the most extensive glaciation 
took place, the effects of a general lowering of temperature seem to 
have been felt in the mountainous regions of all parts ; thus in South 
America, New Zealand, Australia and 'I'a.smania glaciers reached 
down the valleys far below the existing limits, and even where none 
are now to be found. In Asia the evidences of a former extension 
of glaciation arc traceable in the Himalayas, and northward in the 
high ranges of China and Eastern Siberia. The .same is true of parts of 
Turkestan and Lebanon. In Africa also, in P»riti.sli East Africa moraines 
are discovenMl 5400 ft. below their modern limit. In Iceland and 
Greenland, and even in the Antarctic, there appears to be evidence 
of a form€;r greater extension of the ice. it is of interest to note that 
Alaska seems to be free from cxccssi\'e glaciation, and that a remark- 
able “ driftless “ area lies in Wisconsin. The maximum glaciation of 
the Glacial period was clearly centred around the North Atlantic. 

Glacial Epochs in the Older Geological Periods. — Since Ramsay 
drew attention to the subject in 1H55 (“ On tlie occurrence of angular, 
subangular, polished and striated fragments and boulders in the 
Permian Breccia of Shropshire, Worce.ster.shirc, &c., and on the 
probable existence of glaciers and icebergs in the Permian epoch. ’’ 
Q. J.G.S.f T855, pp. 185-205), a good deal of attention ha.s beim paid 
to such formations. It in now generally acknowledged that the 
I’ermo-carboniferous conglomerates with striated boulders and 

g olished rock surfaces, such as are found in the Karoo formation of 
onth Africa, the Talkir conpjlomerate of the Salt Range in India, 
and the corresponding formations in Australia, represent undeniable 
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glacial conditions at that period on the great Indo- Australian 
continent. A glacial origin has been suggested for numerous other 
conglomeratic formations, such as the Pre-Cambrian Torridonian of 
Scotland, and ** Gcisaschichten of Norway ; the basal Carboniferous 
conglomerate of parts of ICngland ; the Permian breccias of England 
and parts of Europe ; the Trias of Devonshire ; the coarse con- 
glomerates in the Tertiary Flysch in central F.urope; and the Miocene 
conglomerates of the Ligurian Apennines, tn regard to the glacial 
nature of all these formations there is, however, great divergence of 
opinion (see A. H«Mm, " Zur Fragc der cxotischen Bldcke in Flysch," 
hclogae geologicae Helvetiae, vol. ix. No. 3, 1907, pp. 413-424). 

Author; riKs.— The literature dealing directly with the Glacial 
period has reached enormous dimensions ; in addition to the works 
already mentioned the following may be taken as a guide to the 
general outline of the subject : J. Gcikie, The Great Ice Age (3rd ed., 
Londnu. 1004), also EarM Sculpture (1898) ; (L F. Wriglit, T/u? Ice 
Age in North America (4th cd., New York, 1905) and Man and the 
Glacial Period (1892): F. K. Gcinilz, Die Eiszeit (Braunschweig, 
jtfof)} : A. Penck anti 1 C. Hriickner, Die Alpen im Hiszeitalicr (Leipzig, 
H)oi -1906, uncompleted). Many references to the literature will be 
found in Sir A. Geikie's Textbook of Geology^ vol. ii. (4th cd., 1903) ; 
Cliamberlin and Salisbury, Geology ^ vol. iii. (1906). As an example 
of glacial theories carrietJ lieyond the usual limits, sec M. Gugenhan, 
Die Erglctscherung der Erdr von l*ol zu Pol (Berlin, 1906). See also 
Zeitschrift fUr Gletsrhcrkundc (Berlin, 1906 and onwards ^arterly) ; 
Sir 11 . H. Howorth fojiposing accepted glacial theories), The Glacial 
Nightmare and the Vlood, i., ii. (London, 1893), Ice and Water, i., ii. 
(London, 1905), The Mammoth and the Flood (London, 1887). 

(J.A.II.) 

GLACIER (adopted from the French ; from glace, ice, Lat. 
glades), a mas.s of compacted ice originating in a .snow-field. 
Glaci(T.s are formed on any portion of the earth's surface that 
is permanently above the snow-line. This line varies locally 
in the same latitudes, being in .some places higher than in others, 
but in the main it may he described us an elliptical shell surround- 
ing the earth with its longest diameter in the tropics and its 
shortest in the polar regions, where it touches sea-level. From 
the extreme regions of the Arctic and Antarctic circles this cold 
shell swells upwards into a broad dome, from 15,000 to 18,000 ft. 
high over the tropics, truncating, as it ris(;s, a number of peaks 
and mountain ranges who.se upper portions like all regions 
above this thermal shell receive all their moisture in the form of 
snow. Since the temperature above tlie snow-line is below 
freezing point evaporation is very slight, and as the sno>v is 
solid it tends to accumulate in snow fields, where the snow of 
one year is covered by that of the next, and these an' wrapped 
over many dt?eper layers that have fallen in previous years. 
If these piles of snow' were rigid and immovable they would 
increase in height until the whole* field rose above the zone of 
ordinary atmospheric precipitation, and the polar ice-caps would 
add a load If) these regions that would produce far-rcaching 
results. The mountain regions al.so would rise some miles in 
lieight, and all their features would be buried in domes of snow 
some miles in thickness. When, however, there is .sufficient 
weight the muss yields to pressure and flows outwards and 
downwards. Thus a balance of weight and height is established, 
and the ice-field is disintegrat(?d principally at the edges, the 
surplus in polar regions being carried off in the form of icebergs, 
and in mountain regions by streams that flow from the melting 
ends of the glaciers. 

Formation. — 'I'he formation of glaciers is in all cases due to 
similar causes, namely, to periodical and intermittent falls of 
snow. After a snow-fall there is a period of rest during which 
the snow becomes compacted by pressure and assumes the 
well-known granular character seen in Imnks and patches of 
ordinary snow that lie longest upon the ground when the smw 
is melting. 'I’his is the firn or neve. The next fall of .snow covers 
and conceals the neve, hut the light fresh crystals of this new 
snow in turn become compacted to the coarsely crystalline 
granular form of the underlying layer and become nev<f- in turn. 
The ])rocess goes on continually ; the lower layers become subject 
to greater and greater pressure, and in consec^uence liecome 
gradually compacted into dense clear ice, which, however, retains 
its granular crystalline texture throughout. The upper layers 
of are usually stratified, owing to some individual peculiarity 

in the fall, or to the accumulation of dust or d 4 bris upon the 
surface before it is covered by fresh snow. This stratification 


is often visible on the emerging glacier, though it is to be distin- 
guished from the foliation planes caused by shearing movement 
in the body of the glacier ice. 

Types . — The snow-field upon which a glacier depends is 
always formed when snow-fall is greater than snow-waste. This 
occurs under varying conditions with a differently resulting 
type of glacier. There are limited fields of snow in many 
mountain regions giving rise to long tongues of ice moving 
slowly down the valleys and therefore called “ valley glaciers.'' 
The greater part of Greenland is covered by an ice-cap extending 
over nearly 400,000 sq. m., forming a kind of enormous continuous 
glacier on its lower slopes. The Antarctic ice region is believed 
to extend over more than 3,000,000 sq. m. Each of these 
continental fields, besides producing block as distinguished 
from tongue glaciers, sends into the sea a great number of ice- 
bergs during the summer season. These ice-caps covering 
great regions are by far the most important types. Between 
these “ polar ” or “ continental glaciers " and the “ alpine " 
type there are many grades. Smaller detached ice-caps may 
rest upon high plateaus as in Iceland, or several tongues of ice 
coming down neighbouring valleys may splay out into convergent 
lobes on lower ground and form a “ piedmont glacier " such as 
the Malaspina Glacier in Alaska. When the snow-ficld lies in a 
small depression the glacier may remain suspended in the 
hollow and advance no farther than the edge of the snow-field. 
This is called a “ cliff-glacier," and is not uncommon in mountain 
regions. The end of a larger glacier, or the edge of an ice-sheet, 
may reach a precipitous cliff, where the ice will break from the 
edge of the advancing mass and fall in blocks to the lower ground, 
where a “ reconstructed glacier " will be formed from the frag- 
ments and advance farther down the slope. 

When a glacier originates upon a dome-shaped or a level 
surface the ice will deploy radially in all directions. When a 
snow-field is formed Jibove steep valleys separated by high 
ridges the ice will flow downwards in long streams. If the 
valleys under the snow-fields are wid(' and shallow the resultant 
glaciers will broad(;n out and partially fill them, and in all cases, 
since the conditions of glacier formation are similar, the resultant 
form and the direction of motion will depend upon the amount 
of ice and the form of the surface over which the glacier flows. 
A glacier flowing down a narrow gorge to an oi)en valley, or on 
to a plain, will spread at its foot into a fan-sliaped lobe as the 
ice spreads outwards while moving downwards. An ice-cap 
is in llie main thickest at the centre, and thins out at the edges. 
A valltv glacier is thicke.st at some point between its source 
and its end, but nearer to its source than to its termination, 
but its thickness at various portions will depend upon the 
contour of the valley floor over which the glacier rides, and 
may reacli many hundreds of feet. At its centre the Greenland 
ice-cap is estimated to be over 5000 ft. thick. Jn all cases the 
glacier ends where the waste of ice i.s greater than the supph’, 
and since this relationship varies in different years, or cycles of 
years, the end of a glacier may advance or retreat in harmony 
with greater or less snow-fall or with cooler or hotter summers. 
There seems to be a cycle of inclusive contraction and expansion 
of from 35 to 40 or 50 years. At present the ends of the Swiss 
glaciers are cradled in a mass of moraine-stuff due to former 
extension of the glaciers, and investigations in India show that 
in some parjs of the Himalayas the glaciers are retreating as 
they are in North America and even in the southern hemisphere 
(Nature, January 2, 1908, p. 201). 

MoueHww/.— The fact that a glacier moves is easily demon- 
strated ; the cause of the movement is pressure upon a yielding 
mass ; the nature of the movement is still under discussion. 
Rows of stakes or stones placed in line across a glacier are found 
to change their position with respect to objects on the bank and 
also with regard to each other. The posts in the centre of the 
ice-stream gradually move away from those at the side, proving 
that the centre moves faster than the sides. It has also* been 
proved that the surface portions move more rapidly than the 
deeper layers and that the motion is slowest at the sides and 
bottom where friction is greatest. 
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The rate of motion past the same spot is not uniform. Heat 
accelerates it^ cold arrests it^ and the pressure of a large amount 
of water stimulates the flow. The rate of flow under the same 
conditions varies at different parts of the glacier directly as the 
thickness of ice, the steepness of slope and the smoothness of 
rocky floor. Generally speaking, the rate of motion depends 
upon the amount of ice that forms the “ head ” pressure, the 
slope of the under surface and of the upper surface, tlie nature 
of the floor, the temperature and the amount of water present 
in the ice. The ordinary rate of motion is very slow. In Switzer- 
land it is from i or 2 in. to 4 ft. per day, in Alaska 7 ft., in Green- 
land 50 to 60 ft., and occasionally 100 ft. per day in the height 
of summer under exceptional conditions of quantity of ice and 
of water and slope. Measurements of Swiss glaciers show that 
near the ice foot where wastage is great there is very little 
movement, and observations upon the inland border of Greenland 
ice show that it is almost stationary over long distances. In 
many aspects the motion of a body of ice resembles tliat of a 
body of water, and an alpine glacier is often called an ice-river, 
since like a river it moves faster in the centre than at the sides 
and at the top faster than at the bottom. A glacier follows a 
curve in the same way as a river, and there appear to be ic(i 
swirls and eddies as well us an upward creep on shelving curves 
recalling many features of stream action. The rate of motion 
of both ice -stream and river is accelerated by quantity and 
steepness of slope and retarded by roughness of bed, but here 
the comparison ends, for temperature does not affect the rate 
of water motion, nor will a liquid crack into crevasses as a glacier 
does, or move upwards over an adverse slope as a glacier always 
does when there is sufficient “ head ” of ice above it. So that 
although in many respects ice behaves as a vis(!ous fluid the 
comparison with such a fluid is not perfect. The cause of glacier 
motion must be based upon some more or less complex considera- 
tions. The flakes of snow are gradually transformed into 
granules because the points and angles of the original flakes 
melt and evaporate more readily than the more solid central 
portions, which become aggregated round some master flake 
that continues to grow in the neve at the expense of its smaller 
neighbours, and increases in size until finally the glacier ice is 
composed of a mass of interlocked crystalline granules, some us 
large as a walnut, closely compacted under pressure with the 
principal crystalline axes in various directions. In the upper 
portions of the glacier movement due to pressure probai>ly 
takes place by the gliding of one granule over another. In this 
connexion it must be noted that pressure lowers the melting 
point of ice while tension raises it, and at all points of pressun? 
there is therefore a tendency to momentary melting, and also 
to some evaporation due to the heat caused by pressure, and at 
the intermediate tension spaces between the points of pressure*, 
this resultant liquid and vapour will be at once re-frozen and 
l)ecomc solid. The granular movement is thus greatly facilitated, 
while the body of ice remains in a crystalline solid condition. 
In this connexion it is well to remember that the pressure of 
the glacier upon its floor will have the same result, but the 
effect here is a mass-effect and facilitates the gliding of the ice 
over obstacles, since the friction produces heat and the pressure 
lowers the melting point, so that the two causes tend to liquefy 
the portion where pressure is greatest and so to “ lubricate ” 
the prominences and enable the glacier to slide mqre easily over 
them, while the liquid thus produced is re-frozen when the 
pressure is removed. 

In polar regions of very low temperature a very considerable 
amount of pressure must be necessary before the ice granules 
yield to momentary liquefaction at the points of pressure, and 
this probably accounts for the extreme thickness of the Arctic 
and Antarctic ice-caps where the slopes are moderate, for although 
equally low temperatures are found in high Alpine snow-fields 
the slopes there are exceedingly steep and motion is therefore 
more easily produced. 

Obser\’^ations made upon the Greenland glaciers indicate 
a considerable amount of shearing ” movement in the lower 
portions of a glacier. Where obstacles in the bed of the glacier 


arrest the movement of the ice immediately above it, or where 
the lower portion of the glacier is choked by debris, the upper 
ice glides over the lower in shearing planes that are sometimes 
strongly marked by debris caught and pushed forwards along 
these planes of foliation. It must be remembered that there 
is a solid push from behind upon the lower portion of a glacier, 
quite different from the pressure of a body of water upon any 
point, for the pressure of a fluid is equal in all directions, and 
also that this push will tend to set the crystalline granules in 
positions in which their crystalline axes are parallel along the 
gliding planes. I'he production of gliding planes is in some 
cases facilitated by the descent into the glacier of water melted 
during summer, where it expands in freezing and pushes the 
adjacent ice away from it, forming a surface along which move- 
ment is readily established. 

If under all circumstances the glacier melted under pressure 
at the bottom, glacial abrasion would be nearly impossible, since 
every small stone and fragment of rock would rotate in a liquid 
shell as the ice moved forward, but since the pressure is not 
always sufficient to produce melting, the glacier sometimes 
remains dry at its base ; rock fragments are held firmly ; and 
a dr>^ glacier may thus become a graving tool of enormous 
power. Whatever views may be adopted as to the causes of 
glacier motion, the peculiar character of glacier ice as distinct 
from homogent*()us river or |)ond ice must be kept in view, as 
well as the characteristic tendency of water to expand in freezing, 
the lowering of the melting point of icxi under pressure, the 
raising of the melting point under tension, the production of 
gliding or shearing planes under pressure from above, the 
presence in summer of a considerable quantity of water in the 
lower portions of the glacier which arc thus loosened, the cracking 
of icc (as into crevasses), under sudden strain, and the regelation 
of ice in contact. A result of this last process is that fissures 
are not f)ermancnt, but having been produced by the passage 
of icc over an obstruction, the}' subsequently become healed 
when the icc proceeds ov(t a flatter lied. Finally it must be 
remembered that although glacier icc behaves in some sense 
like a viscous fluid its condition is totally different, since “ a 
glacier is a crystalline rock of the ])urest and simplest type, and 
it never has other than the crystalline state.” 

Characteristics , — The general appearance of a glacier varies 
according to its environment of position and temperature. 
The up|)er portion is hidden by neve and often by freshly fallen 
snow, and is smooth and unbroken. During the summer, when 
little snow falls, the body of the glacier moves away from the 
snow -field and a gaping crevasse of great depth is usually 
established called the hergsehrund, which is sometimes taken 
as the upp)er limit of the glacier. The glacier as it moves down 
the valley may become “ loaded ” in various ways. Rock-falls 
send periodical showers of stones upon it from the heights, and 
these are spread out into long lines at the glacier sides as the ice 
move.s downwards carrying the rock fragments with it. These 
are the “ lateral moraines.” When two or more glaciers descend- 
ing adjacent valleys converge into one glacier one or more sides 
of the higher valleys disappear, and the ice that was contained 
in several valleys is now carried by one. In the simplest case 
where two valleys converge into one the two inner lateral 
moraines meet and continue to stream down the larger valley 
as one “ median moraine.” Where several valleys meet there 
are several such parallel median moraines, and so long as the ice 
remains unbroken these will be carried upon the surface of the 
glacier and finally tipped over the end. There is, however, 
differential heating of rock and ice, and if the stones carried 
lire thin they tend to sink into the ice because they absorb 
heat readily and melt the icc under them. Dust has the 
same effect and produces “ dust wells ” that honeycomb the; 
upper surface of the ice with holes into wliich the dust sinks. 
If the moraine rocks are thick they . prevent the ice under 
them from melting in sunlight, and isolated blocks often 
remain supported upon ice -pillars in the form of ice tables, 
which finally collapse, so that such rocks may be scattered 
out of the line of the moraine. As the glacier descends into 
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the lower valleys it is more strongly heated^ and surface 
streams are established m consequence that flow into channels 
caused by unequal melting of the ice and finally plunge into 
crevasses. These creva.s9es arc formed by strains established 
as the central parts drag away from the sides of the glacier and 
the upper surface from the lower, and more markedly by the 
tension due to a sudden bend in the glacier caused by an in- 
equality in its bed which must 1 >e over-ridden. These crevasses 
are developed at right angles to the strain and often produce 
intersecting fissures in several directions. The morainic material 
is gradually dispersed hy the inequalities produced, and is 
further <iistribnt(;d liy the action of superficial streams until the 
whole surface is strewn with stones and d6bris, and presents, 
as in the lower portions of the Mer de Glace, an exceedingly 
dirty iip|)Ciinincc. Many blocks of stone fall into the gaping 
crevasses and much loose •rock is carried down as “ englucial 
material in the body of the glacier. Some of it reaches the 
bottom and becomes part of the “ ground moraine which 
und(jrJies the glacier, at least from the hefgsehrund to the “ snout,” 
where much of it is carried away by the issuing stream and 
spread finally on to tlie filains l)elow. It appears that a very 
cfmsidcrabh; amount of degradation is caused under the ber^- 
srhrund by the mass of ice “ plucking ” and dragging great 
blocks of rock from the side of the mountain valley where the | 
great head of ice rests in winter and whence it begins to move 
in summer. These blcn^ks and many smaller fragments arc 
carried downwards wedgfid in the ice and cause powtiriful abrasion 
upon tlie rocky floor, rasping and scoring the channel, producing 
conspicuous striae, polishing and rounding the rock surfaces, 
and grinding the ronlained fragments as well as the surface 
over which it passes into small fragments and fine ]f)Owder, 
from which boulder clay ” or “ till ” is finally produced. 
Kmerging, tht^n, from the snow-field as ])ure granular ice the 
glacier grafluidly becomes strewn and filled with foreign material, 
not only from ah(»v<' but also, as is very evident in some Gretmland 
glaciers, occasionally from below by masses of fragmemts that 
move upwards along glifling planes, or are forced upwards hy 
shjw swirls in the ice itself. 

As u glacier is a very brittle l)ody any abrupt change, in gradient 
will produce a number of crevasses, and these, together with 
tho.^e f)rofIiiced by dragging strains, will frequently wedge the 
glacier into a mass of pinnacles or shoes that may be partially 
healed but are usually evident when the melting end of the 
glacier emergens siiddenlv from a steep valley. Here the streams 
widen the w(*aker yxirtions and tht; moraine rocks fall from the 
end to produce the “ terminal ” moraine, which usually lies in 
a crescentic heap encinding the glacier snout, whence it can 
only be moved \yy a further advance of the glacier or by the 
ordinary slow process of atmospheric denudation. 

In cases where no rock falls up<m the surface there is a con- 
siderable amount of englacial material due to upturning either 
over ac(‘umulated ground debris or over structural inequalities 
in the rock floor. This is well seen at the .steep sides and ends 
of Greenland glaciers, where material frequently comes to the 
surface of the melting ice and produces median and lateral 
moraines, besides appearing in enormous “eyes” surrounded 
in the glacial body by contorted and foliated ice and .sometimes 
f)roduring heaps and embankments as it is pushed out at the 
end of the melting ice. 

The environment of temperature requires consideration. 
At the upper or dorsal portion of the glacier there is a zone 
of variable (winter and summer) temperature, beneath which, 
if the icTe is thick enough, there is a zone of constant temperature 
which will be about the mean annual temperature of the region 
of the snow-field . Underlying this there is a more or less constant 
ventral or ground temperature, depending mainly upon the 
Internal heat of the earth, which is conducted to the under 
surface of the glacier where it slowly melts the ice, the more 
readily because the pressure lowers the melting point consider- 
ably, so that streams of water run constantly from beneath many 
glaciers, adding their volume to the springs which issue from the 
rock. TTie middle zone of constant temperature is wcdge-shajied 


in alpine ” glaciers, the apex pointing downwards to the zone 
of waste. The upper zone of variable temperature is thinnest 
in ^ snow-field where the mean temperature is lowest, and 
entirely dominant in the snout end of the glacier where the zone 
of constant temperature disappears. Two temperature wedges 
are thus superposed base to point, the one being thickest where 
the other is thinnest, and both these lie upon the basal film of 
temperature where the escaping earth -l^at is strengthened 
by that due to friction and pressure. The cold wave of winter 
may pass right through a thin glacier, or the constant temperature 
may be too low to permit of the ice melting at the hose, in which 
(^ases the glacier is ‘‘ dry ” and has great eroding power. But 
in the lower warmer portions water running through crevasses 
will raise the temperature, and increase the strength of the 
downward heat wave, while the mean annual temperature 
being there higher, the combined result will be that the glacier 
will gradually become “ wet ” at the base and have little eroding 
power, and it will become more and more wet as it moves down 
the lower valley zone of ice-waste, until at last the balance 
is reached l)etween waste and supply and the glacier finally 
disappears. 

If the mean annual temperature be 20° F., and the mean 
winter temperature be - 12^ F., as in parts of Greenland, all 
I the ice must be considerably below the melting point, since the 
pressure of ice a mile in depth lowers the melting point only 
to 30“ F., and the earth-heat is only sufficient to melt | in. of 
ice in a year. Therefore in these regions, and in snow-fields and 
Jiigh glaciers with an equal or lower mean temperature than 
20“ F., the glacier will be “ dry ” throughout, which may account 
for the gnjat eroding power stated to exist near the bergsehrund 
in glaciers of an alpine type, which usually have their origin on 
precipitous slopes. 

A considerable amount of ice-waste takes place by water- 
drainage, though much is the result of constant evaporation 
from tile ice surface. The lower end of a glacier is in summer 
flocxled by streams of water that pour along cracks and plunge 
into crevasses, often forming “pot-holes” or moulhis where 
stones are swirled round in a glacial ‘‘ mill ” and wear holes 
in the solid rock below. Some of these streams issue in a spout 
half way up the glacier’s end wall, but the ma.jority find their 
way through it and join the water running along the glacier 
floor and emerging where the glacier ends in a large glacial 
stream. 

Results of Glacial Action . — glacier is a d(.‘grading and an 
aggrading agent. Much difference of opinion exists as to the 
potency of a glacier to alter surface features, some maintaining 
that it is extraordinarily effective, and considering that a valley 
glacier forms a pronounced cirque at the region of its origin 
and that the cirque is gradually cut txickward until a long and 
deep valley is formed (which becomes evident, as in the Rocky 
Mountains, in an upper valley with “ reversed grade ” when 
the glacier disappears), and also that the end of a glacier plunging 
into a valley or a fjord will gouge a deep liasin at its region of 
impact. The Alaskan and Norwegian fjords and the rock basins 
of the Scottish lochs are adduced as examples. Other writers 
maintain that a glacier is only a modifying and not a dominant 
agent in its effects upon the land-surface, considering, for example, 
that a glacier coming down a lateral valley will preserve the 
valley from the atmospheric denudation which has produced 
the main valley over which the lateral valley “ hangs,” a result 
which the believers in strong glacial action hold to be due to the 
more powerful action of the main glacier as contrasted witli the 
weaker action of that in the lateral valley. Both the advocates 
and the opponents of strenuous ice action agree that a V*shaped 
valley of stream erosion is converted to a U**^haped valley of 
glacial modification, and that rock surfaces arc rounded into 
rocJies moulonniesy and are grooved and striated hy the passage 
of ice shod with fragments of rock, while the subglacial material 
is ground into finer and finer fragments until it becomes mud 
and “ rock-flour ’’ as the glacier pnxx^s. In any case striking 
results are manifest in any formerly glaciated region. The high 
peaks rise into pinnacles, and ridges with “ house-roof ” structure, 
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above the former glacier, while below it tlie contours are all 
rounded and typically subdued. A landscape that was formerly 
completely covered by a moving ice-cap has none but these 
rounded features of dome-shap^ hills and U-shaped valleys 
that at least bear evidence to the great modifying power iMi 
a glacier has upon a landscape. 

There is no conflict of opinion with regard to glacial aggradation 
and the distribution of superglacial, englacial and subglacial 
material, which during the active existence of a glacier is finall)' 
distributed by glacial streams that produce very considerable 
alluviation. In many regions which were covered by the 
Pleistocene ice-sheet the work of the glacier was arrested by 
melting before it was half done. Great deposits of till and boulder 
day that lay beneath the glaciers were abandoned in situ, and 
remain as an unsorted mixture of large boulders, pebbles and 
mingled fragments, embedded in clay or sand. The lateral, 
median and terminal moraines were stranded where they sank 
as the ice disappeared, and together with perched blocks {roehes 
perchees) remain as a permanent record of former conditions 
which are now found to have existed temporarily in much earlier 
geological times. In glaciated North America lateral moraines 
are found that are 500 to looo ft. high and in northern Italy 
1500 to 2000 ft. high. The surface of the ground in all these 
places is modified into the characteristic glaciated landscape, 
and many formerly deep valleys are choked with glacial debris 
either completely changing the load drainage systems, or compel- 
ling the reappearing streams to cut new cliannels in a superposed 
drainage system. Kaincs also and eskers {q»v.) are left under 
certain conditions, with many puzzling deposits that are clearly 
due to some features of ice- work not thoroughly understood. 

See L. Agassiz, Hiiulca ^ut Ics glaciers (Neuchatel, 1840) and 
Nouveltes £tudes . . . (Paris, 1847) ; N. S. Shaler and W. M. Davis, 
(slariers (Boston. jS8i) ; A. Penck, Die BegletscJierung der deutschen 
Allwn (Leipzig, i88z) ; J. 'ryudall, The Glaciers of the Alps (London, 
i8t)6) : T. G. Bonney, JeeAVork, Past and Present (London, 1896) ; 
1 . C. Russell, Glaciers of Nerrih America (Boston, 1897) ; E. Richter, 
Neue Ergebnisse und Prohleme der Gleischerforschung (Vienna, 1899) ; 
P. Porcl, Essai sur les variations periodiques dcs glaciers (Geneva., 1881 
and 1900) ; H. Hess, Die Cleischer (Brunswick, 1904). (K. C. Sp.) 

GLACIS, in military engineering (see Foktification and 
S iEGECKArr), an artificial slope of earth in the front of works, 
so constructed as to keep an assailant under the fire of the 
defenders to the last possible moment. On the natural ground- 
levcl, troops attacking any high work would be sheltered from 
its fire when close up to it ; the ground therefore is raised to 
form a glacis, which is swept by Uic fire of the parapet. More 
gencraUy, the term is used to denote any slope, natural or 
artificial, which fulfils the above requirements. 

GLADBACH, the name of two towns in Germany distinguished 
as Bergisch-Gladbach and Munchcn-Gladbach, 

1. Bergisch-Gladbach is in Rhenish Prussia, 8 m. N.E. of 
Cologne by rail. Pop. (1905) 13,410. It possesses four large 
paper mills and among its other industries are paste-board, 
powder, percussion caps, nets and machinery. Ironstone, 
peat and lime are found in the vicinity. The town has four 
Roman Catholic churches and on<f Protestant. The Stunden- 
thalshdhe, a popular resort, is in the neighbourhood, and near 
Gladbach is Altenberg, with a remarkably fine church, built 
for the Cistercian abbey at this place. 

2. MCnchen-Gladbach, also in Rhenish Prussia, 16 m. 
W.S.W. of Diisseldorf on the main line of railway to Aix-la- 
Chapellc. Pop, (i885)44,:?3o; (1905)60,714. It is one of the chief 
manufacturing places in Rhenish Prussia, its principal industries 
being the spinning and weaving of cotton, the manufacture 
of silks, velvet, ribbon and damasks, and dyeing and bleacliing. 
There are also tanneries, tobacco manufactories, machine works 
and foundries. The town possesses a fine park and has statues 
of the emperor William I. and of Prince Bismarck. There are 
ten Roman Catholic churches here, among them being the 
beautiful minster, with a Gothic choir dating from 1250, a nave 
datir^ from the beginning of the 13th century and a crypt of 
the 8th eentury. The town has two hospitals, several schools, 
and is the headquarters of important insurance societies. 


^3 

Gladbach existed before the time of Charlemagne, and a Bene 
dictine monastery was founded near it in 793. It was tlv^s 
called Munchen- Gladbach or Monks* Gladlmch, to distinguish 
it from another town of the same name. The monastery was 
suppressed in 1802. It became a town in 1336 ; weaving v\r,s 
intioduced here towards the end of the i8th century, and 
having belonged for a long time to the duchy of Juliers it came 
into the possession of Prussia in 1815. 

See Strauss, Geschichte der Stadt Miinchen^Gladback (18(^5) ; aiifl 
G. Hekertz, Das Verbruderungs- und Todicnbmh der Ablet Gladbmh 
(r«8i). 

GLADDEN, WASHINGTON (1836- ), American Congrega- 

tional divine, was born in Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania, on the iit’a 
of February 1836. He graduated at Williams College in t8sw, 
preached in churches in Brooklyn, Morrisania (New York Cii\ i. 
North Adams, MassachusettS| and Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and in 1882 became pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Columbus, Ohio. He was an editor of file Independent in 
1871-1875, and a frequent contributor to it and othei periodical;.. 
He consistently and earnestly urged in pulpit and press Hu- 
need of personal, civil and, particularly, social righteousness, 
and in 1900-1902 was a member of the city council of Columbu.s. 
Among his many publications, which include sermons, occasional 
addresses, &(^, are : Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living (1868) ; 
Workingmen and their Employers (1876); The Christian HV/v 
(1877) ; Things Neiv and Old (1884) ; Applied Christianiiy 
(1887); Tools and the Man — Property and Industry under //:.* 
Christian Law (1893) ; The Church and the Kingdom (1894 j, 
arguing against a confusion and misuse of tliese two terms; 
Seven Puzzling Bible Books (1897) ^ How muck ts Left of the Oh! 
Doctrines (1899); Social. Salvation (1901); H of inc 
Light (1903) ; the William Beldcn Noble Lectures (Harvard), 
being addresses on Dante, Micihelangelo, Fichte, Hugo, Wagner 
and Ruskiii ; The New Idolatry ( 1 905) ; Christianity and Social- 
ism (1906), and The Church and Modern Life (1908). In 1909 he 
published his RiroUeciinns. 

GLADIATORS (from Lai. gladhis, sword), professional ootr- 
Imtants who fought to the death in Roman public shows. 
this form of spectacle, which is almost peculiar to Rome am! 
the Roman provinces, was orginally borrowed from Etruria 
is shown by various indications, ( 3 n an Etruscan tomb di.s- 
covered at Tarcjuinii there is a representation of gladiatorial 
games ; the slaves employed to carry off the dead bodies from 
the arena wore masks representing the Etruscan Charon ; and 
we learn from Isidore of Seville {Origines, x.) that the name for 
a trainer of gladiators {lanista) is an Etrusc'an word meaning 
butcher or executioner. These gladiatorial games are evidently 
a survival of the practice of immolating slaves and prisoners 
on the tombs of illustrious chieftains, a practice recorded in 
Greek, Roman and Scandinavian legends, and traceable even as 
late as the 19th century as the Indian suttee. Even at Rome 
they were for a long time confined to funerals, and hence the older 
name for gladiators was bustuarii ; but in the later days of the 
republic their original .significance was forgotten, and they 
foiTncd as indispensable a part of the public amusements as the 
theatre and the circus. 

The first gladiators are said, on the authority of Valerius 
Maximus (ii. 4. 7) to have been exhibited at Rome in the Forum 
Boarium in 264 b,c. by Marcus and Decimiis Brutus at the 
funeral of their father. On this occasion only three pairs fought, 
but the taste for these games spread rapidly, and the number 
of combatants grew apace. In 1 74 1 'itus Flamininus celebrated 
his father’s obsequies by a three-duy .s* fight, in which 74 gladiators 
took part. Julius Caesar engaged such extravagant numbers 
for his aedileship that his political opponents took fright and 
carried a decree of the senate imposing a certain limit of numbers, 
but notwithstanding this restriction he was able to exhibit no 
less than 300 pairs. During the later days of tlie republic the 
gladiators were a constant clement of danger to the public 
peace. The more turbulent spirits among the nobility had 
each his band of gladiators to act as a bodyguard, and the 
armed troops of Clodius, Milo and Catiline played the same part 
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in Roman history as the armed retainers of the feudal barons 
or the condottieri of the Italian republics. Under the empire^ 
notwithstanding sumptuary enactments, the passion for the 
arena steadily increased. Au^^ustus, indeed, limited the shows 
to two a year, and forbade a praetor to exhibit more than 120 
gladiators, yet allusions in Horace {Sat, ii. 3. 85) and Persius 
(vi. 48) show that joo pairs was the fashionable number for 
private entertainments ; and in the Marmor Ancyranum the 
emperor states that more than 10,000 men had fought during 
his reign. 7'he imliecile Claudius was devoted to this pastime, 
and would sit from morning till night in his chair of state, descend- 
ing now and then to the arena to coax or force the reluctant 
gladiators to resume their bloody work. Under Nero senators 
and even well-bom women appeared as combatants ; and 
Juvenal (viii. 199) has handed down to eternal infamy the 
descendant of the Gracchi who appeared without disguise as a 
rrtiariuSf and begged his life from the secuior, who blushed to 
confjiKT one so noble and so vile.’ Titus, whom his countrymen 
siirnamed the Clement, ordered a show which lasted 100 days ; 
and Trajan, in celebration of his triumph over Decebalus, 
exhibited 5000 pairs of gladiators. Domitian at the Saturnalia 
of A.D. 90 arranged a battle between dwarfs and women. Even 
women of high birth fought in the arena, and it was not till 
A.n. 200 that the practice was forbidden by edict. How widely 
the taste for these sanguinary spectacles extended throughout 
the Roman provinces is attested by monuments, inscriptions 
and lh(‘ remains of vast amphitheatres. From Britain to Syria 
there was not a town of any size that could not boast its arena 
and annual games. After Italy, Gaul, North Africa and Spain 
w(Te most famous for their amphitheatres ; and (ireece was the 
only Roman province where the institution never thoroughly 
took root. 

Gladiators were (‘ommonly drawn either from prisoners of 
war, or slaves or (Timinals condemned to death. Thus in the 
first class wc read of tattooed Britons in their war chariots, 
'fhracians with their peculiar bucklers and scimitars, Moors 
from the villages round Atlas and negroes from central Africa, 
exhibited in the Colos.seum. Down to the time of the empire 
only greater malefactors, such as brigands and incendiaries, 
were condemned to the arena ; but by Caligula, ('laudius and 
Nero this punishment was extended to minor offences, .such as 
fraud and peculation, in order to supply the growing demand 
for victims. For the first century of the empire it w'a.s lawful 
for masters to sell their slaves as gladiators, hut this was forbidden 
by Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius. Besides these three regular 
classes, the ranks w’ere recruited by a considerable numlier of 
freedmen and Roman citizens who had squandered their estates 
and voluntarily look the aucioramenttim ^IndiaUmum, by which 
for a stated time they bound themselves to the lanista. Even 
men of birth and fortune not seldom entered the lists, either for 
the pure love of fighting or to gratify the whim of some dissolute 
emperor : and one emperor, (ommodus, actually appeared in 
person in the arena. 

Gladiators were trained in schools {ludt) owned cither by 
the state or by private citizens ; and though the trade of a 
Lanista was considered disgraceful, to own gladiators and let 
them out for hire was reckoned a legitimate branch of commerce. 
Thus Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, congratulates his friend 
on the good bargain he had made in purchasing a band, and 
urges that he might easily recoup himself by consenting to let 
them out twice. Men recruited mainly from slaves and criminals, 
whose lives hung on a thread, must have been more dangerous 
characters than modern galley slaves or convicts ; and, though 
highly fed and carefully tended, they were of necessity subject 
to an iron discipline. In the school of gladiators discovered at 
Pompeii, of the sixty-three skeletons buried in the cells many 
were in irons. But hard as was the gladiator’s lot,— so hard 
that special precautions had to be taken to prevent suicide, — 
it had its consolations. A successful gladiator enjoyed far 
greater fame than any modem prize-fighter or athlete. He was 

^ See A. E. Ihuisman on the passage in Classical Rwiew (November 
1904). 


presented with broad pieces, chains and jewelled helmets, such 
as may l)e seen in the museum at Naples ; poets like Martial 
sang his prowess ; his portrait was multiplied on vases, lamps 
and gems ; and high-born ladies contended for his favours. 
Mixed, too, with the lowest dregs of the city, there must have 
been many noble barbarians condemned to the vile trade by the 
hard fate of war. There are few finer charatters in Roman 
history than the Thracian Spartacus, who, escaping with seventy 
of his comrades from the school of Lentulus at Capua, for three 
years defied the legions of Rome ; and after Antony’s defeat at 
AiCtium, the only part of his army that remained faithful to 
his cause were the gladiators whom he had enrolled at Cyzicus 
to grace his anticipated victory. 

There were various classes of gladiators, distinguished by 
their arms or modes of fighting. Tlie Samnites fought with the 
national weapon.s — large oblong shield, a vizor, a plumed 
helmet and a short sword. The Thraccs had a small round 
buckler and a dagger curved like a scythe ; they were generally 
pitted against the Mirmillones, who were armed in Gallic fashion 
with helmet, sword and shield, and were so called from the fish 
(fiopfivko^ or fiofifivpo^) which served as the crest of their helmet. 
In like manner the Rctiarius was matched with the Secutor : 
the former hud nothing on but a short tunic or apron, and sought 
to entangle his pursuer, who was fully armed, with the cast-net 
{jacidum) that he carried in his right hand ; and if successful, 
he despatched him with the trident {tridens, fuscina) that he 
carried in his left. We may also mention the Andabatac who 
are generally believed to have fought on horseback and wore 
helmets with clo.sed vizors ; the Dimachaeri of the later empire, 
who carried a short sword in each hand ; the Essedarii, who 
fought from chariots like the ancient Britons ; the Hoplomachi, 
who wore a complete suit of armour ; and the Laquearii, who 
tried to lasso their antagonists. 

Gladiators also received special names according to the 
time or circumstances in which they exercised their calling. 
The Bustuarii have already been mentioned ; the Catervarii 
fought, not in pairs, but in bands ; the Meridiani came forward 
in the middle of the day for the entertainment of those spectators 
who had not left their seats ; the Ordinarii fought only in pairs, 
in the regular way ; the Fiscales were trainee! and supported 
at the expense of the imperial treasury ; the Paegniarii used 
harmless weapons, and their exhibition was a sham one ; the 
Postulaticii were those whose appearance was asked as a favour 
from the giver of the show, in addition to those already exhibited. 

The shows were announced some days before they took 
place by bills affixed to the walls of houses and public buildings, 
copies of which were also sold in the streets. These bills gave 
the names of the chief pairs of competitors, the date of the show, 
the name of the giver and the different kinds of combats. The 
Sf)ectacle began with a procession of the gladiators through the 
arena, after which their swords were examined by the giver of 
the show. The proceedings opened with a sham fight {praelusio, 
prolusio) with wooden swords and javelins. The signal for real 
fighting was given by the sound of the trumpet, those who 
showed fear being driven on to the arena with whips and red-hot 
irons. When a gladiator was wounded, the spectators shouted 
Hdbet (he is wounded) ; if he was at the mercy of his adversary, 
he lifted up his forefinger to implore the clemency of the people, 
with whom (in the later times of the republic) the giver left the 
decision as to his life or death. If the spectators were in favour 
of mercy, they waved their handkerchiefs ; if they desired the 
death of the conquered gladiator, they turned their thumbs 
downwards.® The reward of victory consisted of branches of 
palm, sometimes of money. Gladiators who had exercised 
their calling for a long time, or such as displayed special skill 
and bravery, were presented with a wooden sword {fudis)y and 
discharged from further service. 

^ A different account is given by Mayor on Juvenal iii. 36, who 
says: " 'Hiose who wished the death of the conquered gladiator 
turned their thumbs towards their breasts, as a signal to his opponents 
to stab him ; those who wished him to be spared , turned their thumbs 
downwards, as a signal for dropping the sword." 
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Both the estimation in which gladiatorial games were held by 
Roman moralists, and the influence that they exercised upon the 
morals and genius of the nation, deserve notice. The Roman was 
essentially cruel, not so much from spite or vindictiveness as from 
callousness and defective sympathies. This element of inhumanity 
and brutality must have been deeply ingrained in the national 
character to have allowed the games to become popular, but there 
can be no doubt that it was fed and fostered by the savage form 
which their amusements took. That the sight of bloodshed provokes 
a love of bloodshed and cruelty is a commonplace of morals. To 
the horrors of the arena we may attribute in part, not only the 
brutal treatment of their slaves and prisoners, but the frequency 
of suicide among the Romans. On the other iiand, we .should be 
careful not to exaggerate the effects or draw too sweeping infer- 
ences from the prevalence of this degrading amusement. Human 
nature is happily illogical ; and wc know that many of the Roman 
statesmen who gave these games, and themselves enjoyed these sights 
of blood, were in every other department of life irreproachable — 
indulgent fathers, humane generals and mild rulers of provinces. 
In the present state of society it is difficult to conceive how a man 
of taste can have endured to gaze upon a scene of human butchery. 
Yet we should remember that it is not .so long since bear-baiting was 
prohibited in England, and we are onlv now attaining that stage of 
morality in respect of cruelty to anunals that was reached in the 5th 
century, by the help of Christianity, in respect of cruelty to men. 
We .shall not then be greatly surprised if hardly one of the Roman 
morali.sts is found to raise his voice against this amusement, except 
on the score of extravagance. Cicero in a well-known passage com- 
mends the gladiatorial games as the best discipline against the fear 
of death and suffering that can be presented to the eye. The 
younger Pliny, who perhaps of all Romans approaches near^t to our 
ideal of a cultured gentleman, speaks approvingly of them. Marcus 
Aurelius, though he did much to mitigate their horrors, yet in his 
writings condemns the monotony rather than the cruelty. Seneca 
is indeed a splendid exception, and his letter to Lentulus is an 
eloquent protest against this inhuman sport. But it is without 
a parallel till we come to the writings of the Christian fathers, 
Tcrtullian, Lactantius, Cyprian and Augustine. In the Confessions 
of the last there occurs a narrative which is worth quoting as a prcx}f 
of the strange fascination which the games exercised even on a 
religious man and a Christian. He tells us how his friend Alipius 
was dragged against his will to the amphitheatre, how he strove 
to quiet his conscience by closing his eyes, how at some exciting 
crisis the shouts of the whole assembly aroused his curiosity, how 
he looked and was lost, grew drunk with the sight of blood, and 
returned again and again, knowing his guilt yet unable to abstain. 
The first Christian emperor was persuaded to issue an edict abolishing 
gladiatorial games (325), yet in 404 wc read of an exhibition of 
gladiators to celebrate the triumph of Honorius over the Cioths, 
and it is said that they were not totally extinct in the West till the 
time of Theodoric. 

Gladiators formed admirable models for the sculptor. One of 
the finest pieces of ancient sculpture that has come down to us is 
the “ Wounded Gladiator ” of the National Mu.scum at Naples. The 
so-called “Fighting Gladiator” of the Borghese collection, now in the 
Museum of the Louvre, and the “ Dying Gladiator ” of the Capitoline 
Museum, which inspired the famous stanza of Childe Harold, have 
been pronounced by modern antiquaries to rejiresent, not gladiators, 
but warriors. In this connexion we may mention the admirable 
picture of G6rome which bears the title, ” Ave, Caesar, morituri te 
salutant.” 

The attention of archaeologists has been recently directed to the 
tesserae of gladiators. These tesserae, of which about sixty exist in 
various museums, are .small oblong tablets of ivory or bone, with 
an inscription on each of the four sides. The first line contains 
a name in the nominative case, presumably that of the gladiator : 
the second line a name in the genitive, that of the patronus or 
dominus ; the third line begins with the letters SP (for spectatus 
= approved), which shows that the gladiator had passed his pre- 
liminary trials ; this is followed by a day of a Roman month ; and 
in the fourth line are the names of the consuls of a particular year. 

Authoritiks. — All needful information on the subject will be 
found in L. Friedl3.ndePs Darstellungen aus der Siltengeschichte Roms, 
(part ii., 6th ed., 1889), and in the section by him on ” The Games ” 
in Marquardt’s Udmische Staatsvevwaltung, iii. (1883) p. 554 ; .see 
also article by G. Lafaye in Daremberg and Saglio, DicUonnaire 
des anH<mith, See also F. W. Ritschl, Tesserae gladiatoriae (1864) 
and P. J. Meier, De gladiatura Romana qvMestiones seleciae (1881). 
The articles by Lipsius on the Saturnalia and amphitheatrum in 
Graevius, Thesaurus antiquiiatum Romanarum, ix., may still be 
consulted with advantage. 

GLADIOLUS, a genus of monocotyledonous plants, belonging 
to the natural order Iridaceae. They are herbaceous plants 
growing from a solid fibrous-coated bulb (or corm), with long 
narrow plaited leaves and a terminal one-sided spike of generally 
bright-coloured irregular flowers. The segments of the limb of 
the perianth are very unequal^ the perianth tube is curved, funnel- 


shaped and widenmg upwards^ the segments equalling or 
exceeding the tube in length. There arc about 250 known 
species, a large number of which are South African, but the 
genus extends into tropical Africa, forming a characteristic 
I feature of the mountain vegetation, and as far north as central 
I Europe and western Asia. One species G, illyricus (sometimes 
regarded as a variety of G. communis) is found wild in England, 
in the New Forest and the Isle of Wight. Some of the species 
have been cultivated for a long period in English flower-gardens, 
where both the introduced species and the modem varieties 
bred from them are very ornamental and popular. G, segeium 
has been cultivated since 1596, and G. byzantinus since 1629, 
while many additional species were introduced during the latter 
I half of the i8th century. One of the earlier of the hybrids 
originated in gardens was the beautiful 6\ Colvillei, raised in the 
nursery of Mr Colville of Chelsea in 1823 from G, tristis fertilized 
by G. cardinalis. In the first decade of the 1 9th century, however, 
the Hon. and Rev. W, Herbert had successfully crossed the 
showy G. cardinalis with the .smaller but more free-flowering 
G. blandus, and the result was the production of a race of great 
beauty and fertility. Other crosses were made with G. tristis, 
G. oppositifiorus, G. hirsutus, G. alatus and G. psitiacinus ; but 
it was not till after the production of G. gandaveusis that the 
gladiolus really became a general favourite in gardens. This 
fine hybrid was raised in 1837 by M. Bedinghaus, gardener to 
the due d’Aremberg, at Enghien, crossing G. psitiacinus and 
G. cardinalis. There can, however, be little doubt that before 
the gandavensis type had become fairly fixed the services of 
other species were brought into force, and the most likely of 
these were G. oppositifiorus (which shows in the white forms). 
G. blandus and G. ramosus. Other species may also have been 
u.sed, but in any case the gandavensis gladiolus, as we now know 
it, is the result of much cros.smg and inter-crossing between 
the best forms as they developed (J. Weathers, Practical Guide 
to Garden Plants). Since that time innumerable varieties have 
appeared only to sink into oblivion upon being replaced by 
still finer productions. 

The modem varieties of gladioli have almost completely 
driven the natural species out of gardens, except in botanical 
collections. The most gorgeous groups — in addition to the 
gandavensis type — ^are those known under the names of Lemoinet, 
Childsi, nanceianus and brenchleyensis. The last-named was 
raised by a Mr Hooker at Brenchley in 1848, and although quite 
distinct in appearance from gandavensis, it undoubtedly had 
that variety as one of its parents. Owing to the brilliant scarlet 
colour of the flowers, this is always a great favourite for planting 
in beds. The Lemoinei forms originated at Nancy, in France, 
by fertilizing G. purpureo-auratus with pollen from G:gandavensis, 
the first flower appearing in 1877, and the plants being put into 
commerce in 1880. The Childsi gladioli first appeared in 1882, 
having been raised at Baden-Baden by Herr Max Leichtlin 
from the best forms of G. gandavensis and G. Saundersi. The 
flowers of the best varieties are of great size and substance, often 
measuring 7 to 9 in. across, while the range of colour is marvellous, 
with shades of grey, purple, scarlet, salmon, crimson, rose, white, 
pink, yellow, &c., often beautifully, mottled and blotched in the 
throat. The plants are vigorous in growth, often reaching a 
height of 4 to 5 ft. G. nanceianus was raised at Nancy by 
MM. Lemoine and were first put into commerce in 1889. Next 
to the Childsi group they are the most beautiful, and have the 
blood of the best forms of G. Saundersi and G. Lemoinei in their 
veins. The plants are quite as hardy as the gandavensis hybrids, 
and the colours of the flowers are almost as brilliant and varied 
in hue as those of the Childsi section. 

A deep and rather stiff sandy loam is the best soil for the gladiolus, 
and this should be trenched up in October and*enriched with well- 
decomposed manure, consisting partly of cow dung, the manure being 
dispos^ altogether below the corms, a layer at the bottom of the 
ui>per trench, say 9 in. from the surface, and another layer at double 
that depth. The oorms should be planted in succession at intervals 
of two or three weeks through the months of March, April and May ; 
about 3 to 3 in. deep and at least 1 ft. apart, a little pure soil or sand 
being laid over each before the eartli is closed in al)out them, an 
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airangement which may be advaiitageoufcly followed with bulbona 
plants genecally. In hot summer weather they should have a good 
mulching ol well-decayed manure, and, as soon as the flower spikes 
arc produced, liquid manure may occasionally be given them with 
advantage. 

The gladiolus is easily raised from seeds, which should be sown in? 
March or April in pots ot rich soil placed in slight beat, the pots 
being kept near the glass alter tliey begin to grow, and the plants 
being gradually hardened to permit their being placed out-ol-doors 
in a sheltercil spot lor the summer. Modern growers often grow the 
seeds in the opei. in April on a nicely prepared bed in drills about 
6 in. apart and J in* deep, covering them with finely sifted gritty 
mould. The seed bed is then pressed down evenly and firmly, 
watered occasicnudly and kept free from weeds duriiq; the summer. 
In October tluy wifi have ripened off, and must be taken out of the 
soil, and stored in paper bags in a dry room secure from frost- They 
will have marie little bulbs fnan the size of a hazel nut downwards, 
according to their vigour. In the spring they should l>c* planted 
like the old bulbs, and the larger ones will flower during the season, 
while the smaller ones must be again liarvested Jincl planted out as 
before. The time occiipierl from the sowing of the seed until the 
plant attains its full strength is from three to four years. The 
approved .sorts, which are idiontified by name, arc multiplied by 
means of bulblets or offsets or *' spawn," which form around the 
principal bulb or cruni ; but in this they vary greatly, some kinds 
himmning abundnnt increase and soon becoming plentiful, while 
others pfirsistontly refuse to yield oflsets. The stately habit and 
rich glowing colours of the modern gladioli render them cxcecdiiigly 
valuable as decorative plants during the late summer months. 1'fiey 
are, moreover, very desirable and useful flowers for cutting for the 
purpose of room decoration, for wliile the blossoms themselves last 
fresh for some days if cut €?ither early in the morning or late in the 
evening, the undeveloped buds open in succession, if the stalks arc 
kepi in water, so that a cut spike will go on blooming for some time, 

GLADSHEIM (Old Norse Gladsheimr), in Scandinavian 
mythology, tlie region of joy and home of Odin. Valhalla, 
the paradise whither the heroes who fell in Imttle were escorted, 
was situated there. 

GLADSTONE, JOHN HALL (i827-i()03), English chemist, 
was bom at Harkney, London, on the 7th of March 1827. From 
childhood he showed great aptitude for science geology was 
his favourite subject, but since this in his father s opinion did 
not afford a career of promise, ho devoted himself Ui chemistry, 
which he studied under I'homas Gmham at University College', 
London, and Liebig at Giessen, where he graduated as Wi.D. 
in 1847. In 1850 he became chemical lecturer at St Thomas's 
ho.<!pttal, and three years later was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society nt the unusually early age of twenty-six. From 1858 
to i8bi he served on the royal commission on lighthouses, and 
from 1864 to 1 868 was a member of the war office committee 
on gun-cotton. From 1874 to 1877 he was Fullerian professor 
of chemistry at the Royal Institution, in 1874 he was eEo.sen 
first pnjsident of the J*hysical Society, and in 1877-1879 he was 
president of the C hemical Society. In 1897 the Royal Society 
recognized his fifty years of scientific work by awarding him the 
Davy medal. Dr Gladstone's researches were large in number 
and wide in range, dealing to a great extent with problems 
that lie on the border-line between physics and chemistry. 
Thus a number of his inquiries, and those not the least important, 
were partly chemicx , partly optical. He determined the optical 
constants of hurulreds of sub.stanccs, with the obj(’Ct of discover- 
ing whether any of the elements possesses more tlmn one atomic 
refraction. Again, he investigated the connexion between the 
optical behaviour, density and chemical composition of ethereal 
oils, and the relation between molecular magnetic rotation and 
the refraction and dispersion of nitrogenous compounds. So 
early as 1856 he showed the importance of the spectroscope 
in chemical research, and he was one of the first to notice that 
the Fraunhofer spectrum at sunri.se and sunset differs from that 
at midday, Iiis conclusion being that the earth's atmosphere 
must be responsible for many of its ab.sorj)tion lines, which 
indeed were subsequently traced to the oxygen and water-vapour 
in thti air. Another portion of his work was of an electro-chemical 
character. His studies, with Alfred Tribe (1840-1885) and W. 
Hibbcrt, in the chemistry of the storage batter}’, have added 
largely to our knowledge, while the “ copper-zinc couple,” with 
which his name is associated together with that of Tribe, among 
other things, afforded a simple means of preparing certain 
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oigano-metallic c^poun^, and thus promoted research in 
branches of organic chemistry where those bodies are eipedally 
useful. Mention may also be made of his work on phosphorus, 
on explosive substances such as iodide of nitrogen^ gun-cotton 
and the fulminates, on the inffuence of mass in the process of 
chemical reactions, and on the effect of carbonic acid on the 
germination of pfents. Dr Gladstone always took a great 
interest in educational questions, and from 1873 to 1894 he was 
a member of the London School Board. He was also a member 
of the Christian Evidence Society, and an early supporter of 
the Young Men^s Christian Association, His death occurred 
suddenly in London on the 6th of October 1902. 

GLADSTONE, WIUIAH EWART (1809-1898), British 
statesman, was born on the 29th of December 1809 at No. 6a 
Rodney Street, Liverpool. His forefathers were Gledstaiies 
of GJedstanes, in the upper ward of Lanarkshire ; or in Scottish 
phrase, Gkdstanes of that Ilk. As years went on their estates 
dwindled, and by the beginning of the 17th century Gledslanes 
was sold. The adjacent property of Arthurshiel remained in 
the hands of the family for nearly a hundred years longer. Then 
the son of the last Gledstanes of Arthurshiel removed to Biggar, 
where he opened the business of a maltster. His grandson, 
Thomas Gladstone (for so the name was modified), became a 
corn-merchant at Leith. He happened to send his eldest son, 
John, to Liverpool to sell a cargo of grain there, and the energy 
and aptitude of the young man attracted the favourable notice 
of a leading corn-merchant of Liverpool, who recommended him 
to settle in that city. Beginning his commercial career as a 
clerk in his i)atroirs house, John Gladstone lived to become 
one of the merchant-princes of Liverpool, a baronet and a 
meml>er of parliament. He died in 1851 at the age of eighty- 
seven. Sir John Gladstone was a pure Scotsman, a Lowlander 
by birth and descent. He marrit;d Anne, daughter of Andrew 
Robertson of Stornoway, sometime provost of Dingwall. Provost 
Robertson belonged to the Clan Donachie, and by this marriage 
the robust and business-like qualities of llie Lowlander were 
blended with the poetic imagination, the .sensibility and fire 
of the Gael. 

J()hn and Anne Gladstone had six children. The fourth .son, 
William Ewart, was named after a merchant of Lix'erjiool who 
was his father’s friend. He seems to ha\'e been a 
remarkably good child, and much beloved at ^nyerfaca- 
]ti 1818 or 1819 Mrs Gladstone, who belonged to 
l!)vangelical school, said in a letter to a friend, that 
she believed her .son William liad been “ truly converted to God.” 
After some tuition at the vicarage of Seaforth, a watering-place 
near Liverpool, the boy went to Eton in 1821. Ilis tutor was 
the Rev. Hcnr\" Htirtopp Knapp. His brothers, Thomas and 
Robertson Gliidstonc, wore already at Eton. Thomas was in the 
fifth form, and William, who was placed in the middle remove 
of the fourth form, became his eldest brother’s fag. He worked 
hard at his classical lessons, and supplemented the ordinaiy^^ 
business of the school by studying mathematics in the holidays. 
Mr Hawlrcy, afterwards headmaster, commended a copy of 
his Latin verses, and “ sent him up for good ” ; and this ex- 
perience first led the young student to associate intellectual 
work with the ideas of ambition and success. He was not a 
fine scholar, in that restricted sense of the term which implies 
a special aptitude for turning English into Greek and or 

for original versification in the classical languages. “ His 
composition,” wc read, “was stiff,” but he was imbued with 
the substance of his authors ; and a contemporary who was in 
the sixth form with him recorded that “ when there were thrilling 
passages of Virgil or Homer, or difficult passages in the Scriptores 
Craeci, to translate, he or Lord Arthur Hervey was generally 
called up to edify the class with quotation or translation.” By 
common consent he was pre-eminently God-fearing, orderly 
and conscientious. “ At Eton,” said Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, “ I was a thoroughly idle boy, but I was saved from 
some worse things by getting to know Gladstone.” His most 
intimate friend was Arthur Hallam, by universal acknowledg- 
ment the most remarkable Etonian of his day ; but he was not 
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generally popular or even widely known. He was seen to the 
greatest advantage, and was most thoroughly at home, in the 
debates of the Eton Society, learnedly called “ The Literati,” and 
vulgarly ** Pop,” and in ths editorship of the Etm Miscellany, 
He left Eton at Christmas 1827. He read for six months with 
private tutors, and in October 1828 went up to^ Christ Church, 
where, in the following year, he was nominated to a studentship. 

At Oxford Gladstone read steadily, but not laboriously, 
till he neared his final schools. During the latter part of his 
undergraduate career he took a brief but brilliant share in the 
proceedings of the Union, of which he was successively secretary 
and president. He made his first speech on the i ith of Februan^ 
1830. Brought up in the nurture and admonition of Canning, he 
defended Roman Catholic emancipation, and thought the duke 
of Wellington's government unworthy of national confidence. 
He opposed the removal of Jewish disabilities, arguing, we are 
told by a contemporary, “ on the part of the Evangelicals,” 
and pleaded for the gradual extinction, in preference to the 
immediate abolition, of slavery. But his great achievement 
was a speech against the Whig Reform Bill. One who heard 
this famous discourse says : “ Most of the speakers rose, more 
or less, above their usual level, but when Mr Gladstone sat 
down we all of us felt that an epoch in our lives had occurred. 
It certainly was the finest speech of his that I ever heard.” 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth said tliat his experience of Gladstone 
at this time “ made me (and I doubt not others also) feel no less 
sure than of my own existence that Gladstone, our then Christ 
Church undergraduate, would one day rise to be prime minister 
of England.” In December 1831 Gladstone crowned his career 
by taking a double first-class. Lord Halifax (1800-1885) used 
to say. with reference to the increase in the amount of reading 
requisite for the highest honours : ** My double-first must have 
been a better thing than Peel's ; Gladstone’s must have been 
better than mine.” 

Now came the choice of a profession. Deeply anxious to make 
the best use of his life, Gladstone turned his thoughts to holy 
orders. But his father liad determined to make him 
a politician. Quitting Oxford in the spring of 1832, 
meat" (dadstone spent six months in Italy, learning the 
language and studying art. In the following September 
he was suddenly recalled to England, to undertake his first 
parliamentary campaign. 'Ihe fifth duke of Newcastle was one 
of the chief potentates of the High Tory party. His frank 
claim to “ do what he liked with his own ” in the representation 
of Newark has given him a place in political histo^^^ But that 
claim had been rudely disputed by the return of a Radical 
lawyer at the election of 1831, The Duke was anxious to obtain 
a capable candidate to aid him in regaining his ascendancy over 
the rebellious borough. His son, Lord Lin(;oln, had heard 
Gladstone's speech against the Reform Bill delivered in the 
Oxford Union, and liad written home that “ a man had uprisen 
in Israel.” At his suggestion the duke invited (Gladstone to 
stand for Newark in the Tory interest against Mr Serjeant 
Wilde, afterwards Lord Chancellor Truro. The last of the 
Unreformed parliaments was dissolved on the 3rd of December 
1832. Gladstone, addressing the electors of Newark, said that 
he was bound by the opinions of no man and no party, but felt 
it a duty to watch and resist that growing desire for change 
which threatened to produce ” along with partial good a melan- 
choly preponderance of mischief.” The first principle to which 
he looked for national salvation was, that the “duties of governors 
are strictly and peculiarly religious, and that legislatures, like 
individuals, are bound to carry throughout their acts the spirit 
of the high truths they have acknowledged.” The condition of 
the poor demanded special attention; labour should receive 
adequate remuneration ; and he thought favourably of the 
“ allotment of cottage grounds.” He regarded slavery as 
sanctioned by Holy Scripture, but the slaves ought to be educated 
and graducdly emancipated. The contest resulted in his return 
at the head of the poll. 

The first Reformed parliament met on the 29th of January 
1B33, and.the young member for Newark took his seat for the first 


time in an assembly which he was destined to adorn, delight 
and astonish for more than half a century. His maiden speech 
was delivered on the 3rd of June in reply to what was 
almost a personal challenge. The colonial secretary, ??*^**‘ 
Mr Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, brought forward 
a series of resolutions in favour of the extinction of 
slavery in the British colonies.' On the first night of the debate 
Lord Howick, afterwards Lord Grey, who had been under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and who opposed the resolutions 
as proceeding too gradually towards abolition, cited certain 
occurrences on Sir John Gladstone's plantation in Demerara 
to illustrate his contention tliat the system of slave-labour in 
the West Indies was attended by great mortality among the 
slaves. Gladstone in his reply — ^his first speech in the House — 
avowed that he had a pecuniary interest in the question, “ and, 
if he might say so much without exciting suspicion, a still deeper 
interest in it as a question of justice, of humanity and of religion.” 
If there had recently been a high mortality on his father's planta- 
tion, it was due to the age of the slaves rather than to any 
peculiar hardship in their lot. It was true that the particular 
system of cultivation practised in Demerara was more trying 
^an some others ; but then it might be said that no two Irtides 
were equally conducive to health. Steel-grinding was notoriously 
unhealthy, and manufacturing processes generally were less 
favourable to life than agricultural. While strongly condemning 
cruelty, he declared himself an advocate of emancipation, but 
held that it should be effected gradually, and after due prepara- 
tion. The slaves must be religiously educated, and stimulated 
to profitable industry. The owners of emancipated slaves were 
entitled, to receive compensation from parliament, because it 
was parliament that had established this description of property. 
“ T do not,” said Gladstone, “ view property as an abstract 
thing ; it is the creature of civil society. By the legislature it is 
granted, and by the legislature it is destroyed.” On the following 
day King William TV. wrote to Lord Altliorp : “ I’he king 
rejoices that a young member has come forward in so promis- 
ing a manner as Viscount Althorp states Mr W. E. Gladstone 
to have done.” In the same session Gladstone, spoke on 
the question of bribery and corruption at Liverj)()ol, and 
on the temporalities of the Irish Church. In the session 
of 1834 his most important performance was a speech in 
opposition to Hume’s proposal to throw the universities open 
to Dissenters. 

On the lolh of November 1834 Lord Althorp succeeded to 
his father's peerage, and thereby vacated the leadership of 
the House of Commons. The prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
submitted to the king a choice of names for the chancellorship 
of the exchequer and leadership of the House of Commons ; 
but his majesty announced tliat, having lost the services of 
Lord Althorp as leader of the House of Commons, he could feel 
no confidence in the stability of Lord Melbourne’s government, 
and that it was his intention to send for the duke of Wellington. 
The duke took temporary charge of affairs, but Peel was felt to 
be indispensable. He had gone abroad after the session, and 
was now in Rome. As soon as he could be brought back he 
formed an administration, and appointed Gladstone to a junior 
lordship of the treasury. Parliament was dissolved on the 29th 
of December. Gladstone was returned unopposed, this time in 
conjunction with the Liberal lawyer whom he had beaten at the 
last election. The new parliament met on the 19th of Februaiy 
1835. The elections had given the Liberals a considerable 
majority. Immediately after the meeting of parliament Glad- 
stone was promoted to the under-secretaryship for the colonies, 
where his official chief was I.ord Aberdeen. The administration 
was not long-lived. On the 30th of March John RiLssell 
moved a resolution in favour of an inquiry into the temporalities 
of the Irish (!hurch, with the intention of applying the surplus 
to general education without distinction of religious creed. 
This was carried against ministers by a majority of thirty-three. 
On the 8th of April Sir Robert Peel resigned, and tlie under- 
secretary for the colonies of course followed his chief into private 
life. 
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Released from the labours of office, Gladstone, living in 
chambers in the Albany, practically divided his time between 
his parliamentary duties and study. Then, as always, 
utmry constant companions were Homer and Dante, 

* it is recorded that he read the whole of St Augustine, 
in twenty-two octavo volumes. He used to frequent the services 
at St James’s, Piccadilly, and iJlargaret chapel, since better 
known as All Saints’, Margaret Street. On the 20th of June 
1837 King William IV. died, and Parliament, having been 
prorogued by the young queen in person, was dissolved on the 
17th of the following month. Simply on the strength of his 
parliamentary reputation Gladstone was nominated, without 
his consent, for Manchester, and was placed at the Ixittom of 
the poll ; but, having been at the same time nominated at 
Newark, was again returned. I’hc year 1838 claims special note 
in a record of Gladstone’s life, because it witnessed the appearance 
of his famous work on The State in its Relations with the Church. 
He had left Oxford just before the beginning of that Catholic 
revival which has transfigured both the inner spirit and the 
outward aspect of the Church of England. But the revival was 
now in full strength. The Tracts for the Times were saturating 
England with new influences. The movement counted no more 
enthusiastic or more valuable disciple than Gladstone. Its 
influence had reached him through his friendships, notably with 
two F'ellows of Merton— Mr James Hope, who l)ecame Mr Hope- 
Scott of Abbotsford, and the Rev. H. E. Manning, afterwards 
cardinal archbishop. The State in its Relations with the Church 
was his practical contribution to a controversy in which his 
deepest convictions were involved. He contended that the 
Church, as established by law, was to be “ maintained for its 
truth,” and that this principle, if good for England, was good 
also for Ireland. 

On the 25th of July i83() (Jladstonc was married at Hawarden 
to Miss Catherine GIvnne, sister, and in her issue heir, of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, ninth and last baronet of that name. In 
1840 he published Church Principles considered in their Results. 

Parliament was dissolved in June 1841. Gladstone was 
again returned for Newark. The general election resulted in 
a Tory majority of eighty. Sir Robert Peel became 
prime minister, and made the member for Newark 
• vice-president of the Board of Trade. An inevitable 
change is from this time to be traced in the topics of Gladstone’s 
parliamentary speaking. Instead of discoursing on the corporate 
conscience of the state and the endowments of the Church, the 
importance of Christian education, and the theological unfitness 
of the Jews to sit in parliament, he is solving business-like 
problems about foreign tariffs and the exportation of machinery : 
waxing eloquent over the regulation of railways, and a graduated 
tax on corn ; subtle on the monetary merits of half-farthings, 
and great in the mysterious lore of quassia and cocculus indicus. 
In 1842 he had a principal hand in the preparation of the revi.sed 
tariff, by which duties were abolished or sensibly diminished 
in the case of 1200 duty-paying articles. In defending the new 
scheme he spoke incessantly, and amazed the House by his 
mastery of detail, his intimate acquaintance with the commercial 
needs of the country, and his inexhaustible power of exposition. 
In 1843 Gladstone, succeeding U^rd Ripon as president of the 
Board of Trade, became a member of the cabinet at the age of 
thirty-three. He has recorded the fact that ” the very first 
opinion which he ever was called upon to give in cabinet ” was 
an opinion in favour of withdrawing the bill providing education 
for children in factories, to which vehement opposition was 
offered by the Dissenters, on the ground that it was too favourable 
to the Established Church. 

At the opening of the session of 1845 the government, in 
pursuance of a promise made to Irish members that they would 
Mnynooth ^ith the question of academical education in 
groat: Ireland, proposed to establish non-sectarian colleges 

mtgaa» in that country and to make a large addition to the 
grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
Gladstone resigned office, in order, as he announced in the debate 
on the address, to form not only an honest, but likewise an 


independent and an unsuspected judgment,” on the plan to be 
submitted by the government with respect to Maynooth. His 
subsequent defence of the proposed grant, on the ground that 
it would be improper and unjust to exclude the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland from a ” more indiscriminating support ” 
which the state might give to various religious beliefs, was 
regarded by men of less sensitive conscience as only proving that 
there had been no adequate cause for his resignation. Before 
he resigned he completed a second revised tariff, carrying 
considerably further the principles on which he had acted in 
the earlier revision of 1842. 

In the autumn of 1845 failure of the potato crop in Ireland 
threatened a famine, and convinced Sir Robert Peel that all 
restrictions on the importation of food must be at 
once suspended. He was supported by only three 
members of the cabinet, and resigned on the 5th of 
December. Lord John Russell, who had just announced his 
conversion to total and immediate repeal of the Com Laws, 
declined the task of forming an adminstration, and on the 20th 
of I)eceml>er Sir Robert Peel resumed office. Lord Stanley 
refused to re-enter the government, and his place as secretary 
of state for the colonies was offered to and accepted by Gladstone. 
He did not offer himself for re-election at Newark, and remained 
outside the House of Commons during the great struggle of the 
coming year. It was a curious irony of fate which excluded 
him from parliament at this crisis, for it seems unquestionable 
that he was the most advanced Free Trader in Sir Robert Peel’s 
Cabinet. The Corn Bill passed the House of Lords on the 28th 
of June 1846, and on the same day the government were beaten 
in the House of Commons on an Irish Coercion Bill. Lord John 
Russell became prime minister, and Gladstone retired for a season 
into private life. Early in 1847 it was announced that one of the 
two members for the university of Oxford intended to retire at 
the general election, and Gladstone was proposed for the vacant 
seat. The representation of the university had been pronounced 
by Canning to be the most coveted prize of public life, and 
Gladstone himself confessed that he “ desired it with an almost 
passionate fondness.” Parliament was dissolved on the 23rd 
of July 1847. The nomination at Oxford took place on the 29th 
of July, and at the close of the poll Sir Robert Inglis stood at 
the head, with Gladstone as his colleague. 

The three years 1847, 1848. 1^49 were for Gladstone a period 
of mental growth, of transition, of development. A change 
was silently proceeding, which was not completed for 
twenty years. ” There have been,” he wrote in later 
days to Bishop Wilberforce, “ two great deaths, or 
transmigrations of spirit, in my political existence — one, very 
slow, the breaking of ties with my original party.” lliis was 
now in progress. In the winter of 1850-1851 Gladstone spent 
l)etween three and four months at Naples, where he learned 
that more than half the chamber of deputies, who had followed 
the party of Opposition, had been banished or imprisoned ; that 
a large number, prol)ably not less than 20,000, of the citizens 
had been imprisoned on charges of political di.saffection, and that 
in prison they were subjected to the grossest cruelties. Having 
made careful investigations, Gladstone, on the 7th of April 1851, 
addressed an open letter to Lord Aberdeen, bringing an elaborate, 
detailed and horrible indictment against the rulers of Naples, 
especially as regards the arrangements of their prisons and the 
treatment of persons confined in them for political offences. 
The publication of this letter caused a wide sensation in England 
and abroad, and profoundly agitated the court of Naples. In 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston 
accepted and adopted Gladstone’s statement, expressed keen 
sympathy with the cause which he had espoused, and sent a 
copy of his letter to the queen’s representative at every court of 
Europe. A second letter and a third followed, and their effect, 
though for a while retarded, was unmistalmbly felt in the 
subsequent revolution which created a free and united Italy. 

In Febniar>" 1852 the Whig government was defeated on a 
Militia Bill, and Lord John Russell was succeeded by Lord 
Derby, formerly Lord Stanley, with Mr Disraeli, who now 
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entered office for the first time^ as chancellor of the exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons. Mr Disraeli introduced 
and carried a makeshift budget^ and the government 
over the session, and dissolved parliament on the 
Ditrm§u. *st of J uly 1 852. There was some talkof inducing Glad 
stone to join the Tory government, and on the 29th of 
November Lord Malmesbury dubiously remarked, “ I cannot 
make out Gladstone, who seems to me a dark horse.” In the 
following month the chancellor of the exchequer produced his 
second budget. The government redeemed ^eir pledge to do 
something for the relief of the agricultural interest by reducing 
the duty on malt. This created a deficit, which they repaired by 
doubling the duty on inhabited houses. The voices of criticism 
were heard simultaneously on every side. The debate waxed 
fiist and furious. In defending his proposals Mr Disraeli gave full 
scope to his most characteristic gifts ; he pelted his opponents 
right and left with sarcasms, taunts and epigrams. Gladstone 
delivered an unpremeditated reply, which has ever since been 
celebrated. Tradition says that he “ foamed at the mouth.” 
The speech of the chancellor of the exchequer, he said, must be 
answered “ on the moment.” It must be “ tried by the laws 
of decency and propriety.” He indignantly rebuked his rival’s 
language and demeanour. He tore his financial scheme to 
ribbons. It was the beginning of a duel which lasted till 
death removed one of the combatants from the political arena. 
** Those who had thought it impossible that any impression 
could be made upon the House after the speech of Mr Disraeli 
had to acknowledge tliat a yet greater impression was produced 
by the imprepared reply of Mr Gladstone.” The House divided, 
and the government were left in a minority of nineteen. Lord 
Derby resigned. 

The new government was a coalition of Whigs and Peelites. 
Lord Aberdeen became prime minister, and Gladstone chancellor 
of the exchequer. Having been returned again for 
the university of Oxford, he entered on the active 
sxch0qu§r. duties of a great office for which he was pre-eminently 
fitted by an unique combination of financial, adminis- 
trative and rhetorical gifts. His first budget was introduced on 
the 1 8th of April 1853. It tended to make life easier and cheaper 
for laige and numerous classes ; it promised wholesale remissions 
of taxation ; it lessened the charges on common processes of 
business, on locomotion, on postal communication, and on 
several articles of general consumption. The deficiency thus 
created was to be met by a ” succession-duty,” or application 
of the legacy-duty to real property ; by an increase of the duty 
on spirits ; and by the extension of the income-tax, at 5d. in 
the pound, to all incomes between £100 and £150, The speech 
in which these proposals were introduced held the House spell- 
bound. Here was an orator who could apply all the resources 
of a burnished rhetoric to the elucidation of figures ; who could 
sweep the widest horizon of the financial future, and yet stoop 
to bestow the minutest attention on the microcosm of penny 
stamps and post-horses. Above all, the chancellor’s mode of 
handling the income-tax attracted interest and admiration. It 
was a searching analysis of the financial and moral grounds on 
which the impost rested, and a historical justification and eulogy 
of it. Yet, great as had been the services of the tax at a time 
of national danger, Gladstone could not consent to retain it as 
a part of the permanent and ordinary finances of the country. 
Jt was objectionable on account of its unequal incidence, of the 
harassing investigation into private affairs which it entailed, 
and of the frauds to which it inevitably led. Therefore, having 
served its turn, it was to be extinguished in i860. The scheme 
astonished, interested and attracted the country. Ihe queen 
and Prince Albert wrote to congratulate the chancellor of the 
exchequer. Public authorities and private friends joined in 
the chorus of eulogy. The budget demonstrated at once its 
author’s absolute mastery over figures and the persuasive force 
of his expository gift. It established the chancellor of the 
exchequer as the paramount financier of his day, and it was only 
the first of a long series of similar performances, different, of 
course, in detail, but alike in their bold outlines and brilliant 
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handling. Looking back on a long life of strenuous exertion, 
Gladstone declared that the work of preparing his proposals 
about the succession-duty and carrying them through Parlia- 
ment was by far the most laborious task which he ever performed. 

War between Great Britain and Russia was declared on the 
27th of March 1854, and it thus fell to the lot of the most pacific 
of ministers, the devotee of retrenchment, and the anxious 
cultivator of all industrial arts, to prepare a war budget, and to 
meet as well as he might the exigencies of a conflict which had so 
cruelly dislocated all the ingenious devices of financial optimism. 
No amount of skill in the manipulation of figures, no ingenuity 
in shifting fiscal burdens, could prevent the addition of forty-one 
millions to the national debt, or could countervail the appalling 
mismanagement at the seat of war. Gladstone declared that 
the state of the army in the Crimea was a “ matter for weeping 
all day and praying all night.” As soon as parliament met in 
January 1855 J. A. Roebuck, the Radical member for Sheffield, 
gave notice that he would move for a select committee “ to 
inquire into the condition of our army before Sevastopol, and 
into the conduct of those departments of the government whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants of that army.” On 
the same day Lord John Russell, without announcing his inten- 
tion to his colleagues, resigned his office as president of the 
council sooner than attempt the defence of the government. 
Gladstone, in defending the government against Roebuck, 
rebuked in dignified and significant terms the conduct of men 
who, “ hoping to escape from punishment, ran away from duty.” 
On the division on Mr Roebuck's motion the government was 
beaten by the unexpected majority of 157. 

Lord Palmerston became prime minister. The Peelites 
joined him, and Gladstone resumed office as chancellor of the 
exchequer. A shrewd observer at the time pronounced him 
indispensable. ” Any other cliancellor of the exchequer would 
be tom in bits by him.” The government was formed on the 
understanding that Mr Roebuck’s proposed committee was to 
he resisted. Lord Palmerston soon saw that further resistance 
was useless ; his Peelitc colleagues stuck to their text, and, 
within three weeks after resuming office, Gladstone, Sir James 
(kaham and Mr Sidney Herbert resigned. Gladstone once said 
of himself and his Peelite colleagues, during the period of political 
isolation, that they were like roving icebergs on which men 
could not land with safety, but with which ships might come 
into perilous collision. He now applied himself specially to 
financial criticism, and was perpetually in conflict with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

In 1858 Lord Palmerston was succeeded by Lord Derby at 
the head of a Conservative administration, and Gladstone 
accepted the temporary office of high commissioner extraordinary 
to the Ionian Islands. Returning to England for the session of 
1859, he found himself involved in the controversy which arose 
over a mild Reform Bill introduced by the government. They 
were defeated on the second reading of the bill, Gladstone voting 
with them. A dissolution immediately followed, and Gladstone 
was again returned unopposed for the university of Oxford. 
As soon as the new parliament met a vote of want of confidence 
in the ministry was moved in the House of Commons. In the 
critical division which ensued Gladstone voted with the govern- 
ment, who were left in a minority. Lord Derby resigned. Lord 
Palmerston became prime minister, and asked Gladstone to 
join him as chancellor of the exchequer. To vote confidence 
in an imperilled ministry, and on its defeat to take office with 
the rivals who have defeated it, is a manoeuvre which invites 
the reproach of tergiversation. But Gladstone risked the re- 
proach, accepted the office and had a sharp tussle for his seat. 
He emerged from the struggle victorious, and entered on his 
duties with characteristic zeal. The prince consort wrote: 
” Gladstone is now the real leader in the House of Commons, 
and works with an energy and vigour altogether incredible.” 

The budget of i860 was marked by two distinctive features. 
It asked the sanction of parliament for the commercial treaty 
which Cobden had privately arranged with the emperor Napoleon, 
and it proposed to abolish the duty on paper. The French treaty 
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was carried, but the abolition of the paper-duty was defeated in 
the House of Lords. Gladstone justly regarded the refusal to 
remit a duty as being in eHect an act of taxation, and 
otfieo. therefore as an infringement of the rights of tlie House 
of Commons. The proposal to alwlish the paper- 
duty was revived in the budgfjt of 1861, the chief proposals 
of which, instead of being divided, as in previous years, into 
several bills, were included in one. By this device the Lords were 
obliged to acquiesce in the repeal of the paper-duty. 

During I^rd Palmerston’s last administration, which lasted 
from 1859 to 1865, Gladstone was by far the most l)rilliant and 
most conspicuous figure in the cal)inet. Except in finance, he 
was not able to accomplish much, for he was met and thwarted 
at every turn by his chief’s invincible hostility to change ; but 
the more advanced section of the Liberal party began to look 
upon him as their predestined leader. In 1864, in a debate on a 
private memlicr’s bill for extending the suffrage, he declared that 
th{.‘ burden of proof lay on those “ who would exclude fort>'-nine 
fiftieths of the working-classes from the franchise.” in 1865, 
in a debate on the condition of the Irish (!hurch Establishment, 
he declared that the Irish Church, as it then stood, was in a false 
position, inasmuch us it ministered only to one-eightli or one- 
ninth of the whole community. But just in proportion as Glad- 
stone advanced in favour with the Radical fiarty he lost the 
confidence of his own con.stituents. Parliament was dissolved 
in July 1865, and the university elected Mr Gathorne Hardy 
in his place. 

Gladstone at once turned his steps towards South Lancashire, 
where he was returned with two Tories above him. The result 
of the general election was to reUiin Lord Palmerston’s 
government in power, but on the i8th of October the 
CmmofM. prime minister died. He was succeeded by Lord 
Russell, and (iladstone, retaining the chancellorship 
of the exchequer, became for the first time lender of the House 
of Commons. l/)rd RusselJ, backed by Gladstone, persuaded 
his colleagues to consent to a moderate Reform Bill, and the 
task of piloting this me4isure through the House of Commons 
fell to (iladstone. The speech in which he wound up the debate 
on the second reading was one of the finest, if not indeed the very 
finest, which he ever delivered. But it was of no practical avail. 
7 ’he government were defeated on an amendment in ccmimittee, 
and thereupon resigned. Lord Derby became prime minister, 
with Disraeli as chancellor of the exchecjuer and leader of the 
House of (!ommoris. On the i8th of March 1867 the Tory 
Reform Bill, which ended in establishing Household Suffrage 
in the boroughs, was introduced, and was read a second time 
without a division. After undergoing extensive alterations in 
committee at the hands of the Liberals and Radicals, the bill 
became law in August. 

At Christmas 18(17 Lord Russell announced his final retirement 
from active politics, and Gladstone was recognized Iry acclama- 
tion as leader of tlic Liberal party. Nominally he was 
in Opposition ; but his party formed the majority 
pMrty, of the House of (Commons, unci could beat the govern- 
ment whenever they chose to mass their forces. 
Gladstone seized the opportunity to give effect to convictions 
which had long been forming in his mind. Early in the session 
he brought in a bill abolishing compulsory church-rates, and 
this passed into law. On the Kith of March, in a debate raised 
by an Irish member, he declared that in his judgment the Irish 
Churcdi, os a State Church, must cease to exist. Immediately 
afterwards he embodied this opinion in a series of resolutions 
concerning the Irish Church Establishment, and carried them 
against government. Encouraged by this triumph, he 
brought in a Bill to prevent any fresh appointments in the Irish 
Church, and this also passed the Commons, though it was 
defeated in :tlie Lords. Parliament was dissolved on the nth of 
November, A single issue was placed before the country— Was 
the Irish Church to be, or not to be, disestablished ? The 
response was an overwhelming affirmative. Gladstone, who had 
been doubly nominated, was defeated in Lancashire, but was 
returned for Greenwich. iHe chose this momeift ior publishing 


B. Chapter of Autobiography, in which he explained and justified 
his change of opinion with regard to the Irish Church. 

On the 2nd of December Disraeli, who had succeeded Lord 
Derby as premier in the preceding* February, announced that 
he and his colleagues, recognizing their defeat, had 
resigned without waiting for a formal vote of the new MMator: 
parliament. On the following day Gladstone was Mat 
summoned to Windsor, and commanded by the 
Queen to form an administration. The great task to 
which the new prime minister immediately addressed 
himself was the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The 
queen wrote to Archbishop Tait that the subject of the Irish 
Church “ made her veiy anxious,” but that Mr Gladstone 
“ showed the most conciliatory disposition.” The government 
can do nothing that would tend to raise a suspicion of their 
sincerity in proposing to disestablish the Irish C)hurch, and to 
withdraw all state endowments from all religious communions 
in Ireland ; but, were these conditions accepted, all other 
matters connected with the question might, the queen thinks, 
become the subject of discussion and negotiation.” The bill 
was drawn and piloted on the lines thus indicated, and became 
law on the 26th of July. In the session of 1870 Gladstone’s 
principal work was the Irish Land Act, of which the object was 
to protect the tenant against eviction as long as he paid his rent, 
and to secure to him the value of any improvements which his 
own industry had made. In the following session Religious 
Tests in the universities were abolished, and a bill to establish 
secret voting was carried through the House of Commons. 
This was thrown out by the Lords, but became law a year laten 
The House of Lords threw out a bill to aboli.sh the purchase of 
commissions in the army. Gladstone found that purchase 
existed only by royal sanction, and advised the queen to issue 
a royal warrant cancelling, on and after the ist of November 
following, all regulations authorizing the purchase of commissions. 

In 1873 Glaclstone set his hand to tfu^ third of three great 
Irish reforms to which he had pledged himself. His scheme 
for the establishment of a university which should satisfy both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants met with general disapproval. 
The bill was thrown out by three votes, and Gladstone resigned. 
The queen sent for Disraeli, who declined to take office in a 
minority of the House of Commons, so Gladstone was compelled 
to resume. But he and his colleagues were now, in Disraelitish 
phrase, “ exhausted volcanoes.” Election after election went 
wrong. The government had lost favour with the public, and 
was divided against itself. There were resignations and rumours 
of resignations. When the session of 1873 l\ad -come to an end 
Gladstone took the chancellorship of the exchequer, and, as 
high authorities contended, vacated his seat by doing so. The 
point was obviously one of vital importance ; and we learn from 
Lord Selborne, who was lord chancellor at the time, that Glad- 
stone “ was sensible of the difficulty of either taking his seat 
in the usual manner at the opening of the session, or letting . . . ^ 
the necessary arrangements for business in the House of Commons 
be made in the prime minister’s absence. A dissolution was the 
only escape. ” On the 2 3rd of J anuary t 874 Gladstone announced 
the dissolution in an address to his constituents, 
declaring that the authority of the government had onsr"! 
now “ sunk below the point necessary for the due de- 
fence and prosecution of the public interest.” He promised tha^ 
if he were returned to power, he would repeal the income-tax. 
This bid for popularity failed, the general election resulting in a 
Tory majority of forty-six. Gladstone kept his seat for Greenwich, 
but was only second on the poll. Following the example of 
Disraeli in 1868, he resigned without meeting parlianoent. 

For some years he had alluded to his impending retirement 
from public life, saying that he was strong against going on in 
politics to tlie end.” He was now sixty-four, and his 
life had been a continuous experience of exhausting 
labour. On the •X2th of March 1874 he informed 
Lord Granville that he could give only occasional attendance 
in the House (ff (kunmonB during the current session, and that 
he must (reserve ius entire freedom to divest lumself of all the 
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responsibilities of leadership at no distant date.’’ His most 
important intervention in the debates of 1874 was when he 
opposed Archbishop Tait’s Public Worship Bill. This was read 
a second time without a division, but in committee Gladstone 
enjoyed some signal triumphs over his late solicitor-general, 
Sir William Harcourt, who had warmly espoused the cause of 
the government and the bill. At the beginning of 1875 Gladstone 
carried into effect the resolution which he had announced a year 
before, and formally resigned the leadership of the Liberal 
party. He was succeeded by Lord Hartington, afterwards 
duke of Devonshire. The learned leisure which Gladstone had 
promised himself when released from official responsibility 
was not of long duration. In the autumn of 1875 an insurrection 
broke out in Bulgaria, and the suppression of it by the Turks 
was marked by massacres and outrages. Public indignation 
was aroused by what were known as the “ Bulgarian atrocities,” 
and Gladstone flung himself into the agitation against Turkey 
with chamcteristic zeal. At public meetings, in the press, and 
in parliament he denounced the Turkish government and its 
champion, Disraeli, who had now become Lord Beaconsfield. 
Lord Hartington soon found himself pushed aside from his 
position of titular leadership. Por four years, from 1876 to 1880, 
Gladstone maintained the strife with a courage, a persistence 
and a versatility which raised the enthusiasm of his followers 
to the highest pitch. The county of Edinburgh, or Midlothian, 
which he contested against the dominant influence of 
duke of Buccleuch, was the scene of the most 
’ astonishing exertions. As the general election ap- 
proached the only question submitted to tiie electors was — Do 
you approve or condemn Lord BeaconsfieUrs foreign policy ? 
The answer was given at Easter 1880, when the Liberals were 
returned by an overwhelming majority over Tories and Home 
Rulers combined. Gladstone was now member for Midlothian, 
having retired from Greenwich at the dissolution. 

When Lord Beaconsfield resigned, the queen sent for Lord 
Hartington, the titular leader of the Liberals, but he and Lord 
Granville assured her that no other chief tlian Gladstone would 
satisfy the party. Accordingly, on the 23rd of April he became 
prime minister for the second time. His second administration, 
of which the main achievement was the extension of the suffrage 
to the agricultural labourers, was harassed by two controversies, 
relating to Ireland and Egypt, which proved disastrous to the 
Liberal party. Gladstone alienated considerable masses of 
English opinion by his efforts to reform the tenure of Irish land, 
and provoked the Irish people by his attempts to establish 
social order and to repress crime. A bill to provide compensation 
for tenants who had been evicted by Irish landlords passed the 
Commons, but was shipwrecked in the Lords, and a ghastly 
record of outrage and murder stained the following winter. A 
Coercion Bill and a Land Bill passed in 1881 proved unsuccessful. 
On the 6th of May 1882 the newly appointed chief secretary 
for Ireland, Lord Frederick Cavendish, and his under-secretaty, 
Mr Burke, were stabbed to death in the Phoenix Park at Dublin. 
A new Crimes Act, courageously administered by Lord Spencer 
and Sir George Trevelyan, abolished exceptional crime in Ireland, 
but completed the breach between the British government and 
the Irish party in parliament 

The bombardment of the forts at Alexandria and the occupa- 
tion of Egypt in 1882 were viewed with great disfavour by the 
bulk of the Liberal party, and were but little congenial to 
Gladstone himself. The circumstances of General Gordon’s 
untimely death awoke an outburst of indignation against those 
who were, or seemed to be, responsible for it. Frequent votes of 
censure were proposed by the Opposition, and on the 8th of June 
1885 the government were beaten on the budget. Gladstone 
resigned. The queen offered him the dignity of an earldom, 
which he declined. He was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. 

The general election took place in the following November. 
When it was over the Liberal party was just short of the numerical 
strength which was requisite to defeat the combination of Tories 
and Pamellites. A startling surprise was at hand. Gladstone 
had for some time been convinced of the expediency of conceding 
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Home Rule to Ireland in the event of the Irish constituexicies 
giving unequivocal proof that they desired it. His intentions 
were made known only to a privileged few, and 
these, curiously, were not his colleagues, llie general 
election of 1885 showed that Ireland, ouUide Ulster, 
was practically unanimous for Home Rule. On the 
r7th of December an anonymous paragraph was published, 
stating tliat if Mr Gladstone returned to office he was prepared 
to “ deal in a liberal spirit with the demand for Home Rule.” 
It was clear that if Gladstone meant what he appeared to mean, 
tile Pamellites would support him, and the Tories must leave 
office, llie government seemed to a(!ccpt the situation. When 
parliament met they executed, for form’s sake, some confused 
manceuiTes, and then they were beaten on an amendment 
to the address in favour of Municipal Allotments. On the ist 
of February 18S6 Gladstone became, for the third time, prime 
minister. Several of his former colleagues declined to join 
him, on the ground of tlieir absolute hostility to the policy of 
Home Rule ; others joined on the express understanding that 
they were only pledged to consider the policy, and did not fetter 
their further lilxirty of action. On the 8tli of April Gladstone 
brought in his bill for establishing Home Rule, and eight days 
later the bill for buying out the Irish landlords. Meanwhile 
two members of his cabinet, feeling themselves unable to support 
these measures, resigned. Hostility to the bills grew apace. 
Gladstone was implored to withdraw them, or substitute a 
resolution in favour of Irish autonomy ; hut he resolved to press 
at least the Home Rule Bill to a second reading. In the early 
morning of the 8th of June the bill was thrown out by thirty. 
Gladstone immediately ad\ ised the queen to dissolve parliament. 
Her Majesty strongly demurred to a second general election 
within seven months ; but Gladstont^ persisted, and she yielded. 
Parliament vras dissolved on the 26th of June. In spite of 
Gladstone’s skilful appeal to the constituencies to sanction 
the principle of Home Rule, as distinct from the practical 
provisions of his late bill, the general election resulted in a 
majority of considerably over 100 against his policy, and l^rd 
Salisbury resumed ofllce. Throughout the existence of the new 
])arliament Gladstone never relaxed his extraordinary efforts, 
though now nearer eighty than seventy, on behalf of the cause 
of self-government for Ireland. I'he fertility of argumentative 
resource, the copiousness of rhetoric, and the physical energy 
which he threw into the enterprise, would have been remarkable 
at any stage of his public life ; continued into his eighty-fifth 
year they were little less than miraculous. Two incidents of 
domestic interest, one happy and the other sad, belong to that 
period of political storm and stress. On the 25th of July 1889 
Gladstone celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his manriage, 
and on the 4th of July 1891 his eldest son, William Henx>% a 
man of fine character and accomplishments, died, after a lingering 
illness, in his fifty-second year. 

The crowning struggle of Gladstone’s political career was 
now apj)roaching its climax. Parliament w'as dissolved on the 
28th of June 1892. The general election resulted 
in a majority of forty for Home Rule, heterogeneously 
composed of Liberals, Labour members and Irish. |^///, 

As soon as the new parliament met a vote of want of 
confidence in I.ord Salisbury’s government was moved and 
carried. Lord Salisbury resigned, and on the 15th of August 
1892 Gladstone kissed hands as first lord of the treasury. He 
was the first English statesman that had been four times prime 
minister. Parliament reassembled in January 1893. Gladstone 
brought in his new Home Rule Bill on the 13th of Februar>\ 
It passed the House of Commons, but was thrown out by the 
House of Lords on the second reading on the 8th of September 
1893. Gladstone’s political work was now, in his own judgment, 
ended. He made his last speech in the House of Commons on the 
ist of March 1894, acquiescing in some amendments introduced 
by the Lords into the Parish Councils Bill ; and on the 3rd of 
March he placed his resignation in the queen’s hands. He 
never set foot again in the House of Commons, though he re- 
mained a member of it till the dissolution of 1895. He paid 
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occasional visits to friends in London, Scotland and the south 
of France ; but the remainder of his life was spent for the most 
part at Ilawardcn. He occupied his leisure by writing a rhymed 
translation of the Odes of Horace, and preparing an elaborately 
annotated edition of Butler’s Analogy and Sermons. He Imd 
also contemplated some addition to the Homeric studies which 
he had always loved, but this design was never carried into effect, 
for he was summoned once again from his quiet life of study 
and devotion to the field of public controversy. The Armenian 
massacres in 1894 and 1895 I’csvived all his ancient hostility to 
“ the governing Turk.” He denounced the massacres and their 
perpetrators at public meetings held at Chester on the 6th of 
August 1895, and at Liverpool on the 24th of September 1896. 
In March 1897 he recapitulated the hideous history in an open 
letter to the duke of Westminster. 

But the end, though not yet apprehended, was at hand. 
Since his retirement from office Gladstone's physical vigour, 
up to that time unequalled, had shown signs of impairment. 
Towards the end of the summer of 1897 he began to suffer from 
an acute pain, which was attributed to facial neuralgia, and 
in November he went to Cannes. In February 1898 he returned 
to England and went to Bournemouth. There he was informed 
that the pain had its origin in a disease which must soon prove 
fatal. He received the information with simple thankfulness, 
and only asked that he might die at home. On the 22nd of 
March he returned to Hawarden, and there he died 
** ’ on the 19th of May 1898. During the night of the 
25th of May his body was conveyed from Hawarden to London 
and the coffin was placed on a bier in Westminster Hall. Through 
out the 26th and 27 th a vast train of people, officially estimated 
at 250,000, and drawn from every rank and class, moved in 
unbroken procession past the bier. On the 28th of May the 
coffin, preceded by the two Houses of Parliament and escorted 
by the chief magnates of the realm, was carried from Westminster 
Hall to Westminster Abbey. The heir*apparcnt and his son, 
the prime minister and the leader of the House of Commons, 
were among those who bore the pall. The body was buried 
in the north transept of the abbey, where, on the 19th of June 
J900, Mrs Gladstone’s body was laid beside it. 

Mr and Mrs Gladstone had four sons and four daughters, of 
whom one died in infancy. The eldest son, W. H. (Hadstone 
(1840-1891), was a member of parliament for many 
“ years, and married the daughter of Lord Blantyre, his 
son William (b. 1885) inheriting the family estates. The fourth 
son, Herbert John (b. 1854), sat in parliament for Leeds from 
1880 to 1910, and filled various offices, being home secretary 
1905-1910 ; in 1910 he was created Viscount Gladstone, on l>eing 
appointed governor-general of united South Africa. The eldest 
daughter, Agnes, married the Rev. E. C. Wickham, headmaster of 
Wellington, 1873-1893, and later Dean of Lincoln. Another 
daughter married the Rev. Harry Drew, rector of Hawarden. 
The youngest, Helen, was for some years vice-principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

After a careful survey of Mr Gladstone’s life, enlightened 
by personal observation, it is inevitable to attempt some analysis 
CbarmcUr character. First among his moral attributes 

’ must be placed his religiousness. From those early 
days when a fond mother wrote of him as having been ” truly 
converted to God,” down to the verge of ninety years, he lived 
in the habitual contemplation of the unseen world, and regulated 
his private and public action by reference to a code higher 
than that of mere prudence or worldly wisdom. A second 
characteristic, scarceh' less prominent than the first, was his 
love of power. His ambition had nothing in common with the 
vulgar eagerness for place and pay and social standing. Rather 
it was a resolute determination to possess that control over the 
machine of state wffiich should enable him to fulfil without let 
or hindrance the political mission with which he believed that 
Providence had charged him. The love of power was supported 
by a splendid fearlessness. No dangers were too threatening 
for him to face, no obstacles too formidable,no tasks too laborious, 
no heights too steep. The love of power and the supporting 


course were allied with a marked imperiousness. Of this 
quality there was no trace in his manner, which was courteous, 
conciliatory and even deferential; nor in his speech, which 
breathed an almost exaggerated humility. But the imperious- 
ness showed itself in the more effectual form of action ; in his 
sudden resolves, his invincible insistence, his recklessness of 
consequences to himself and his friends, his habitual assumption 
that the civilized world and all its units must agree with him, 
his indignant astonishment at the bare thought of dissent or 
resistance, his incapacity to believe that an overruling Provid- 
ence would permit him to be frustrated or defeated. He had 
by nature what he himself called a ” vulnerable temper and 
impetuous moods.” But so absolute was his lifelong self-mastery 
that he was hardly ever betrayed into saying that which, on 
cooler reflection, needed to be recalled. It was easy enough 
to see the ” vulnerable temper ” as it worked within, but it 
was never suffered to find audible expression. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is true, to say that Mr Gladstone was by 
nature conservative. His natural bias was to respect things as 
they were. In his eyes, institutions, customs, systems, so long 
as they had not become actively mischievous, were good because 
they were old. It is true that he was sometimes forced by 
conviction or fate or political necessity to be a revolutionist 
on a large scale ; to destroy an established Church ; to add two 
millions of voters to the electorate ; to attack the parliamentary 
union of the kingdoms. But these changes were, in their in- 
ception, distasteful to their author. His whole life was spent 
in unlearning the prejudices in which he was educated. His 
love of freedom steadily developed, and he applied its principles 
more and more courageously to the problems of government. 
But it makes some diflerence to the future of a democratic 
state whether its leading men are eagerly on the look-out for 
something to revolutionize, or approach a constitutional change 
by the gradual proces.ses of conviction and conversion. 

Great as were his eloquence, his knowledge and his financial 
skill, Gladstone was accustomed to say of himself that the only 
quality in which, so far as he knew, he was distinguished from 
his fellow-men was his faculty of concentration. Whatever were 
the matter in hand, he so concentrated himself on it, and absorbed 
himself in it, that nothing else .seemed to exist for him. 

A word must be said about physical characteristics. In 
his prime Gladstone was just six feet high, but his inches 
diminished as his years increased, and in old age the unusual 
size of his head and breadth of his shoulders gave him a slightly 
top-heavy appearance. His features were strongly marked ; 
the nose trenchant and hawk-like, and the mouth severely 
lined. His flashing eyes were deep-set, and in colour re.sembled 
the onyx with its double band of browm and grey. His com- 
plexion was of an extreme pallor, and, combined with his jet-black 
hair, gave in earlier life something of an Italian aspect to his 
face. His dark eyebrows were singularly flexible, and they per- 
petually expanded and contracted in harmony with what he 
was saying. He held himself remarkably upright, and even 
from his school-days at Eton had been remarked for the rapid 
pace at which he habitually walked. His voice was a baritone, 
singularly clear and far-reaching. In the Waverley Market 
at Edinburgh, which is said to hold 20,000 people, he could be 
heard without difficulty ; and as late as 1895 he said to the 
present writer : ” What difference does it make to me whether 
I speak to 400 or 4000 people ? ” His physical vigour in old 
age earned him the popular nickname of the Grand Old Man. 

l^rd Morley of Blackburn's Life of Gladstone was published in 
1903. (G. W. E. R.) 

GLADSTONE, a seaport of Clinton county, Queensland, 
Australia, 328 m. by rail N.E. of Brisbane. Pop. (1901) 1566. 
It possesses a fine, well-sheltered harbour reputed one of the 
best in Queensland, at the mouth of the river Boyne. Gold, 
manganese, copper and coal are found in the neighbourhood. 
Gladstone, founded in 1847, became a municipality in 1863. 

See J. F. Hogan, The Gladstone Colony (London, 1898). 

GLAGOLITIC, an early Slavonic alphabet : also the lituigy 
written therein, and the people (Dalmatians and Roman Catholic 
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Montenegrins) among it has survived by special licence 
of the Pope (see Slavs for table of letters). 

GLAIR (from Fr, ghUre, probably from Lat. clarusy clear, 
bright), the white of an egg, and hence a term used for a prepara- 
tion m^ of this and used, in bookbinding and in gilding, to 
retain the gold and as a varnish. The adjective “ glairy ” is 
used of substances having the vi$cous and transparent consistency 
of the white of an egg. 

GLAISHER, JAMES (1809-1903), English meteorologist and 
aeronaut, was bom in London on the 7th of April 1809. After 
serving for a few years on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, 
he acted as an assistant at the Cambridge and Greenwich ob- 
servatories successively, and when the department of meteorology 
and magnetism was formed at the latter, he was entrusted with 
its superintendence, which he continued to exercise for thirty -four 
years, until his retirement from the public service. In 1845 he 
published his well-known dew-point tables, which have gone 
through many editions. In 1850 he established the Meteoro- 
logical Society, acting as its secretary for many years, and in 
1866 he assisted in the foundation of tlie Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, lie was appointed a member of the roy^ 
commission on the warming and ventilation of dwellings in 1875, 
and for twelve years from 1880 acted as chainnan of the executive 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. But his name 
is best known in connexion with the series of balloon ascents 
which he made between 1862 and 1866, mostly in company 
with Henry I’nicey Coxwell. Many of these ascents were 
arranged by a committee of the British Association, of which 
he was a member, and were strictly scientific in cliaractcr, the 
object being to carry out observations on the temperature, 
humidity, &c., of the atmosphere at high elevations. In one of 
them, that which took place at Wolverhampton on the 5th of 
September 1862, Glai.sher and his companion attained the 
greatest height that had been reached by a balloon carrying 
passengers. As no automatically recording instruments were 
available, and Glaisher was unable to read tlie barometer at 
the highest point owing to loss of consciousness, the precise 
altitude can never be known, but it is estimated at about 
7 m. from the earth. He died on the 7th of Februar}’’ 1903 at 
Croydon. 

GLAMIS, a village and parish of Forfarshire, Scotland, 5J m. 
W. by S. of Forfar by the Caledonian railway. Pop. of parish 
(1901) 1351. The name is sometimes spelled (ilammis and the 
i is mute : it is derived from the Gaelic, glamhus, ** a wide gap,” 
“ a vale.” The chief object in the village is the sculptured stone, 
traditionally supposed to be a memorial of Malcolm II., although 
Fordun's statement that the king was slain in the castle is now 
rejected. About a mile from the station stands Glamis Castle, 
the scat of tlie earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, a fine example 
of tlie Scottish Baronial style, enriched with certain features 
of the French chateau. In its present form it dates mostly 
from the 17th ccntur>", but the original structure was as old as 
the 1 1 til century, for Maclieth was Thane of Glamis. Several 
of the early Scots kings, especially Alexander 111 ., used it 
occasionally as a residence. Robert 11 , bestowed the thanedom 
on John Lyon, who had married the king's second daughter 
by Elizabeth Mure and was tlius the founder of the existing 
family. Patrick Lyon became hostage to England for James 1 . 
in 1424. When, in 1537, Janet Douglas, widow of the 6th Ix>rd 
Glaniis, was burned at Edinburgh as a witch, for conspiring to 
procure James V.’s death, Glamis was forfeited to the crown, but 
it was restored to her son six years later when her innocence had 
been established. The 3rd earl of Strathmore entertained the 
Old Chevalier and eighty of his immediate followers in 1715. 
After discharging the duties of hospitality the earl joined the 
Jacobites at Sheriffmuir and fell on the battlefield. Sir Waiter 
Scott spent a night in the “ hoaiy old pile ” when he was about 
twenty years old, and gives a striking relation of his experiences 
in his Demonology am Wiichcrafi. The hall has an arched 
ceiling and severd historical portraits, including those of Claver- 
house, Charles 11 . and James 11 . of England. At Gossans, in 
the parish of Glamis, there is a rezxiarkable sculptured monoUth, 
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and other examples oocur at the Hunter/s’ HiU and in tbe old 
kirkyord of Eassie. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE (Welsh Marganwg\ a maritime county 
occupying the south-east comer o{ Wales, and hounded N.W. 
by Carmarthenshire, N. by Cannarthenshire and Breconshire, 
£. by Monmouthshire and S. and S.W. by tho Bristol Channel 
and Carmartlien Bay. The contour of the county is largely 
determined by the fact that it lies between the mountains 
Breconshire and the Bristol Channel. Its extreme breadth from 
the sea inland is 29 m., while its greatest length from east to 
west is 53 m. Its chief rivers, the Rhymney, Taff, Neath (or 
Nedd) and Tawe or Tawy, have their sources in the Breconshire 
mountains, the two first trending towards the south-east, while 
the two last trend to the south-west, so that the main body of the 
cxiunty forms a sort of quarter-circle bcjtween the Taff and the 
Neath. Near the apex of the angle formed by these two rivers 
is the loftiest peak in the county, the great Pennant scarp of 
Craig y Llyn or Cam Moesyn, 1970 ft. high, which in the Glacial 
period diverted the ice-flow from the Beacons into the valley 
on either side of it. To the .south and south-east of this peak 
extend the great coal-fields of mid-Glamorgan, their surface 
forming an irregular plateau with an average elevation of 600 to 
1200 ft. above sea-level, but with numerous peaks about 1500 ft. 
high, or more ; Mynydd y Cacrau, the second highest being 
1823 ft. Out of this plateau have lx;en carved, to the depth 
of 500 to 800 ft. below its general level, three distinct scries 
of narrow valleys, those in each series being more or less parallel. 
The rivers wliich give their names to these valleys include the 
('ynon, the (ireat and Lesser Rhondda (tributaries of the 'I’aff) 
and the Ely flowing to the S.E., the Ogwr or Ogmore {*with its 
tributaries the Garw and Llynfi) flowing south through Bridgend, 
and the Avan bringing the waters of the Corwg and Gwynfi to 
the south-west into Swamst^a Bay at Alicravon. To the south 
of this central hill couiitr)»^, which is wet, cold and sterile, and 
whose steep slopes form the .southern edge of the aial-ficild, there 
strctche.s out to the sea a gently undulating plain, compendiously 
known as the ** Vale of Glamorgan,” but in fact consisting of a 
succession of small vales of such fertile land and with such a 
mild climate that it has been styled, not inaptly, the Garden 
of Wales.” To the cast of the central area referred to and 
divided from it by a spur of tlie Brecknock mountains culminating 
m C^rn Bugail, 1570 ft. high, is the Rhymney, which forms the 
county’s eastern boundary. On the west other spurs of the 
Beacons divide the Neath from tlie Tawe (which enters the 
sea at Swansea), and the Tawe from the Loughor, which, with 
its tributary the Amman, separates the county on the N.W. 
from Carmarthenshire, in which it rises, and falling into Car- 
martlien Bay forms what is known as the Burry estuary, so 
called from a small stream of that name in the Gower peninsula. 
The rivers are all comparatively short, the Taff, in every respect 
the chief river, being only 33 m. long. 

Down to the middle of tlie 19th century most of the Glamorgan 
valleys were famous for their lieautiful scenery, but industrial 
oporations have since destroyed most of this beauty, except in 
the so-called “Vale of Glamorgan,” the Vale of Neath, the 
“ combes ” and limestone gorges of Gower and the upper reaches 
of the Taff and the Tawe. The Vale of Neath is par excellence 
the waterfall district of South Wales, the finest falls being the 
Cilhepste fall, the Sychnant and the three Climgwyns on the 
Mellte and its tributaries near the Vale of Neath railway from 
Neath to Hirwaun, Sewd Einon Gam and Sewd Gladys on the 
Pyrddin on the west side of the valley close by, with Melin Court 
and Abergarwed still nearer Neath. There are also several 
cai>cades on the Dulais, and in the sam(^ district, though in 
Breconshire, is Sewd Henrhyd on the Llech near Colbren Junction. 
Almost the only part of the county which is now well timbered 
is the Vale of Neath. There are three small lakes, Llyn Fawr 
and Llyn Fach near Craig y Llyn and Kenfig Pool amid the 
sand-dunes of Margam. The rainfall of the county varies from 
an average of about 25 in. at Porthcawl and other parts of the 
Vale of Glamorgan to about 37 in. at Cardiff, 40 in. at Swansea 
and to upwards of 70 in. in the northern part of the county, 
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the fall being still higher in the adjoining ports of Breconshire 
whence Cardiff^ Swansea, Merthyr and a large area near Neath 
draw their main supplies of water. 

The county has a coast-line of about 83 m. Its two chief bays 
are the Burry estuary and Swansea, one on either side of the 
Gower Peninsula, which has also a number of smaller inlets with 
magnificent cliff scenery. The rest of the coast is fairly regular, 
the chief openings being at the mouths of the Ogmore and the 
Taff respectively. Themost conspicuous headlandsareWhiteford 
Point, Worms Head and Mumbles Head in Gower, Nash Point 
and Lavernock Point on the eastern half of the coast. 

Geology. --'The Silurian rocks, the oldest in the county, form a 
small inlier about 2 sq. m. in area at Rumney and Pen-y-lan, north 
of Cardiff, and consist of mudstones and sandstones of Wenlock and 
Ludlow age ; a feeble representative of the Wenlock Limestone also 
is j)resent. They are conformably succeeded by the Old Red Sand- 
stone- which extends westwards as far as Cowbridge as a deeply- 
eroded anticline lari^ely concealed by Trias and Lias. The Old 
Red Sandstone consists in the lower parts of red marls and sand- 
stones, while the u])per beds are quartzitic and pebbly, and form 
bold scarps which dominate the low ground formed by the softer 
beds below. Ccfn-y-bryii, another anticline of Old Red Sandstone 
(including small exposures of Silurian rocks), forms the prominent 
backbone of the uower peninsula. 'Ihe next formation is the 
Carlxinifcrous Limestone which encircles and underlies the preat 
South Wales coal-field, on the south of which, west of Cardiff, it 
forms a bold escarpment of steeply-dipping beds surrounding the 
Old Red Sandstone anticline. It shows up tlirough the Trias and 
Lias in extensive inliers near Bridgend, while in Gower it dips away 
from the Old Red Sandstone of C(*fn-y-bryn. On the north of the 
coal-field it is just reached near Merthyr 1 'ydfil. The Millstone Grit, 
which consists of grits, sandstones and shales, crops out above the 
limestone and serve.s to introduce the Coal Measures, which lie in the 
form of a great trough extending east and west across the county and 
occupying most of its surface. The coal seams are most numerous 
in the lower part of the series ; the Pennant Sandstone succeeds 
and occupies the inner parts of the Viasin, forming an elevated 
moorland region de^eply trenched by the teeming valleys (<!,/». the 
Rhondda) which cross the coal-field from north to south. Alxive 
the Pennant Sandstone still higher coals come in. Taken generally, 
the coals are bituminous in the south-east and anthracitic in the 
north-west. 

After the Coal Measures had been deposited, the southern part of 
the region was subjected to powerful folding ; the resulting anticlines 
were worn down during a long ]}enod of detrition, and then sub- 
merged slowly beneath a Triassic lake in which accumulated the 
Keuper conglomerates and marls which spread over the district 
west of Cardiff and are traciMble on the coast of Gower. The 
succeeding Khaetic and Lias which form most of the coastal plain 
(tlie fertile Vale of Glamorgan) from Penarth to near Bridgend were 
laid down by the Jurassic .sea. A well-marked raised beach is 
traceable in Gower. Sand-dunes are present locally around Sw'ansca 
Bay. Moraines, chiefly formed of gravel and clay, occupy many 
of the Glamorgan valleys ; and these, together with the striated 
surfaces w'hich may be observed at higher levels, are clearly glacial 
in origin. In the Coal Measures and the newer Limestones and 
Triassic, Rhaetic and Liassic conglomerates, marls and shales, many 
interesting fossils have been disinterred : these include the remains 
of an air-breathing reptile {Anthrace^pelon), Bones of the cave-bear, 
lion, mammoth, reindeer, rhinoceros, along with flint weapons and 
tools, have been discovered in some caves of the (kiwer oeninsula, 

AgricuUure.-^'Vhv low-lying land on the south from tfaerjihilly to 
Margam is very fertile, the soil being a deep rich loam : and here the 
standard of agriculture is fairly high, and there prevails a well- 
defined tenant-right custom, supposed to be of ancient origin but 
probably dating only from the beginning of the 19th century, 
I'A'cry where on the Coal Measures the soil is poor, while vegetation is 
also injured by the smoke from the works, especially copper smoke. 
Lclancl (r. 1535) describes the lowlands as growing good com and 
grass but little wood, while the mountains had “ redde dere, kiddes 
])Ienty, oxen and sheep,” The land even in the “ Vale ” seems to 
hiive been open and unenclosed till the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the i6th century, while enclosure 8i)read to the uplands still later. 
Ahout one-fifth of the total area is still common land, more than half 
of which is unsuitable for cultivation. The total area under culti- 
vatum in 1003 was 269,271 acres or about one-half of the total area 
of the county. The chief crops jraised (giving them in the order 
of their respective acreages) are oats, barley, turnips and swedes, 
wheat, potatoes and mangolds. A steady decrease of the acre^e 
under grain-crops, green-crops and clover has been accompanied 
by an increase in the area of pasture. Dairying has been largely 
abandoned for stock-raising^ and very little ” Caerphilly cheese ” is 
now made in that district. In 1005 Glamorgan had the largest 
number of horses in agriculture of any Welsh county except those of 
C'armarthen and Cardigan. Good sheep and ponies are reared in the 
hill-country. IMg-keeping is much neglected, and despite the mild 
climate very little fruit is grown. The average size of holdings in 


1905 was 47*3 acres, there being only 46 holdings above 300 acres, 
and 1719 between 50 and 500 acres. 

Mining and Manu/actufes^-^Vown to the middle of the i8th 
century the county had no industry of any importance except 
a^cuRure. The coal which underlies practically the whole surface 
of the county except the Vale of Glamcxgan and West Gower was 
little worked till about 1755, when it began to be used instead of 
charcoal for the smelting of iron. By 1811, when there were 25 
blast furnaces in the county, the demand for coal for this purpose 
had much increased, but it was in the most active period of railway 
construction that it reached its maximum. Down to about 1850, 
if not later, the chief collieries were owned by the ironmasters and 
were worked for their own requirements, but when the suitability 
of the lower seams in the district north of Cardiff for steam purposes 
was realized, an export trade sprang up and soon assumed enormous 
proportions, so that " the port of Cardifi ” (including Barry and 
Penarth) , from which the bulk of the steam coal was shipped, b^ame 
the first port in the world for the shipment of coal. The development 
of the anthracite coal-field lyinjg; to the north and west of Swansea 
(from which {>ort it is mostly shipped) dates mainly from the closing 
years of the 19th century, when the demand for this coal grew 
rapidly. There are still large areas in the Rhymney Valley on the 
east, and in the districts of Neath and Swansea on the west, whose 
development has only recently been undertaken. In connexion with 
the coal industry, patent fuel (made from small coal and tar) is 
largely manufactured at Cardiff, Port Talbot and Swansea, the ship- 
ments from Swansea being the largest in the kingdom. Next in 
importance to coal are the iron, steel and tin-plate industries, and 
in the Swansea district the smelting of copper and a variety of other 
ores. 

The manufacture of iron and steel is carried on at Dowlais, Merthyr 
Tydfil, Cardifl, Port Talbot, Briton Ferry, Pontardawe, Swansea, 
Gorseinon and Gowerton. During the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury the usi' of the native iron.stone was almost wholly given up, 
an(i the necessary ore is now imported, mainly from Spain. As a 
result several of the older inland works, such as those of Aberdare, 
Ystalyfera and Brynaman have been abandoned, and new works 
have Iwien estaldished on or near the sea-hoard ; e.g. the Dowlais 
company in 1891 opened large works at Cardiff. The tin-plate 
industry is mainly confined to the west of the county, Swansea being 
the chief port for the shipment of tin-plates, though there are works 
near Llantrisant and at Melin Griffith near Cardiff, the latter being 
the oldest in the county. Copper-smelting is carried on on a large 
scale in the west of the county, at Port Talbot, Cwmavon, Neath and 
Swansea, and on a small scale at Cardiff, the earliest works having 
been established at Neath in 1584 and at Swansea in 1717. There 
are nickel works at Clydach near Swansea, the nickel being imported 
m the form of ” matte ” from Canada. Swansea has almost a 
monopoly of the manufacture of spelter or zinc. Lead, silver and a 
number of other metals or their by-products are treated in or near 
Swansea, which js often styled the " metallurgical capital of Wale.s.” 
Limestone and .Silica quarries are worked, while sandstone and clay 
are also raised. Swansea and Nanigarw were formerly famous for 
their china, coarse ware is still made chiefly at F.wenny and terra- 
cotta at Pencoed. Large numbers of people are employed in 
engineering works and in the manufacture of machines, chains, 
conveyances, tools, paper and chemicals. The textile factories are 
few and unimj^rlant. 

/‘fsAfric.?.— Fisheries exist all along the coast ; by lines, draught- 
nets, dredging, trawling, fixed nets and by hand. There is a fleet of 
trawlers at Swansea. The principal fish caught are cod, herring, 
pollock, whiting, flukes, brill, plaice, soles, tur^t, oysters, mussels, 
limpets, cockles, shrimps, crabs and lobsters. There are good fish- 
markets at Swansea and Cardiff. 

Communications . — The county has ample dock accommodation. 
The various docks of Cardiff amount to 210 acres, including timber 
ponds ; Penarth has a dock and basin of 26 acres and a tidal harbour 
of 55 acres. Barry docks cover 114 acres ; Swansea has 147 acres, 
including its new King’s Dock ; and Port Talbot 90 acres. There 
arc also docks at Briton Ferry and Porthcawl, but they are not 
capable of admitting deep-draft vessels. 

Besides its ports, Glamorgan has abundant means of transit in 
many railways, of which the Great Western is the chief. Its trunk 
line traversing the country between the mountains and the sea passes 
through Cardiff, Bridgend and Liindore (on the outskirts of Swansea), 
and throws off numerous branches to the north. The Taff Vale 
railway serves all the valley of the Taff and its tributaries, and has 
also extensions to Barry and (through Llantrisant and Cowbridge) 
to Aberthaw. The Rliymncy railway likew’ise serves the Rhymney 
Valley, and has a joint service with the Great Western between 
Cardiff and Merthyr Tydfil— the latter town being also the terminus 
of the Brecon and Merthyr and a branch of the North-Western from 
Abergavenny. Tlie Barry railway visits Cardiff and then travels in 
a north-westerly direction to Pontypridd and Forth, while it sends 
another branch along the coast through Llantwit Major to Bridgend. 
Swansea is connected with Merthyr by the Great Western, with 
Brecon by the Midland, with Craven Arms and Mid-Wales generally 
by the London & North-Western, with the Rhondda Valley by 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay (now worked by the Great Western) 
and with Mumbles by the Mumbles railway. The Port Talbot 
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XBilway runs to Blaengarw; and the Neath and Brecon railway 
(starting from Neath) joins the Midland at Colbren Junction. The 
canals of the county are the Glamorgan canal from Cardid to 
Merthyr Tydfil (25I m.), with a bran^ (7 m.) to Aberdare, the 
Neath canal (13 m.) from Briton Ferry to Abemant^ Glyn Neath 
(whence a tramway formerly connected it with Aberdare), the 
Tennant canal connecting the rivers Neath and Tawe, and the Swan- 
sea canal (x6} m.), running up the Swansea Valley from Swansea to 
Abercrave in Breconshire. Comparatively little use is now made of 
these canals, excepting the lower portions of the Glamorgan canal. 

Population and Adfninistration*-->The area of the ancient county 
with which the administrative county is conterminous is 5x8,863 
acres, with a population in xgox of 859, 93X persons. In the three 
decades between 1831 and x86x it increased 35*2, 35*4 and 37*x % 
respectively, and in xSSx-xSgx, 34*4, its average increase in the other 
decennial periods subsequent to i86x bei^ about 25 %. The 
county is divided into five parliamentary divisions (viz. Glamorgan- 
shire East, South and Middle, Gower and Rhondda) ; it also includes 
the Cardiff district of boroughs (con.sisting of Cardiff, Cowbridge and 
Llantrisant), which has one member ; the greater part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Merthyr Tydfil (which mainly consists of the 
county borough of Merthyr, the urban district of Aberdare and part 
of Mountain Ash), and returns two members ; and the two divisions 
of Swansea District returning one member each, one division con- 
sisting of the major part of Swansea town, the other comprising the 
remainder of Swansea and tlie boroughs of Aberavon, Kenfig, 
Llwchwr and Neath. There arc six municipal boroughs : Aberavon 
(pop. in 1901, 7553)1 Cardiff (164,333), Cowbridge (1202), Merthyr 
Tydfil (69,228), Neath (x3,72o) and Swansea (94,537)« Cardiff 
(which in 1905 was created a city), Merthyr Tydfil and Swansea are 
county boroughs. The following are urban districts : Aberdare 
(431365) 1 Barry (27,030), Bridgend (6062), Briton Ferry (6973)1 
Caerphilly (15.835)1 Glyncorrwg (6432), Maesteg (15,0x2), Margam 
(90x4), Mount^n Ash (31,093), Ogmore and Garw (19,907), Oyster- 
mouth (4461), Penarth (14,228), Pontypridd (32,316), Porthcawl 
{1872) and Rhondda, previously known as Ystradyfodwg (113,735). 
Glamorgan is in the S. Wales circuit, and both assizes and quarter- 
sessions are held at Cardiff and Swansea alternately. All the 
municipal boroughs have separate commissions of the peace, and 
Cai'diff and Swansea have also separate courts of quarter-sessions. 
The county has thirteen other petty sessional divisions, Cardiff, the 
Rhondda (with Pontypridd) and the Merthyr and Aberdare district 
have stipendiary magistrates. There are X65 civil pari.shes. Ex- 
ceptix^ the districts of Gower and Kilvey^ which are in the diocese 
of St David's, the whole county is in the dioce.se of Llandaff. There 
are 159 ecclesiastical parishes or districts situated wholly or partly 
within the county. 

History . — ^The earliest known traces of man within the area 
of the present county are the human remains found in the famous 
bone-caves of Gower, though they are scanty as compared with 
the huge deposits of still earlier animal remains. To a later 
stage, perhaps in the Neolithic period, belongs a number of com- 
plete skeletons discovered in 1903 in sand-blown tumuli at 
the mouth of the Ogmore, where many flint implements were 
also found. Considerably later, and probably belonging to the 
Bronze Age (though finds of bronze implements have been scanty), 
are the many cairns and tumuli, mainly on the hills, such as on 
Garth Mountain near Cardiff, Crug-yr-avan and a number east 
of the Tawe ; the stone circles often found in association with 
the tumuli, that of Cam Llecharth near Pontardawe being one 
of the most complete in Wales ; and the fine cromlechs of Cefn 
Bryn in Gower (known as Arthur’s Stone), of St Nicholas and of 
St Lythan’s near Cardiff. 

In Roman times the country from the Neath to the Wye was 
occupied by the Silures, a pre-Celtic race, probably governed at 
that time by Brythonic Olts. West of the Neath and along the 
fringe of the Brecknock Mountains were probably remnants of the 
earlier Goidelic Celts, who have left traces in the place-names of 
the Swansea valley (e.g. llwch, ** a lake ”) and in the illegible 
Ogham inscription at Loughor, the only other Ogham stone in 
the county being at Kenfig, a few miles to the east of the Neath 
estuary. The conquest of the Silures by the Romans was begun 
about A.D. 50 by Ostorius Scapula and completed some 25 years 
later by Julius Frontinus, who probably constructed the great 
military road, called Via Julia Maritima, from Gloucester to St 
David’s, with stations at (Cardiff, Bovium (variously identified 
with Boverton, Owbridge and Ewenny), Nidum (identified with 
Neath) and Leucarum or Loughor. Tbe important station of 
Gaer on the Usk near Brecon was connected by two branch 
roads, one running from Cardiff through Gelligaer (where there 
was a strong hill fort) and Merthyr lydfil, and another from Neath 


through Capel (jolbren. Welsh tradition credits Glamorgan 
with being the first home of Christianity, and Llandaff the earliest 
bishopric in Britain, the name of three reputed missionaries of 
the 2nd century being preserved in the names of parishes in south 
Glamorgan. What is certain, however, is that the first two bishops 
of Llandaff, St Dubricius and St Teilo, lived during the first 
half of the 6th century', to which period also belongs the establish- 
ment of the great monastic settlements of Llancarvan by Cadoc, 
of Llandough by Oudoceus and of Llantwit Major by llltutus, the 
last of which flourished as a seat of learning down to the 12th 
century. A few moated mounds such as at (^rdiff indicate that, 
after the withdrawal of the Romans, the coasts were visited by 
sporadic bands of Saxons, but the Scandinavians who came in 
the 9th and succeeding centuries left more abundant traces both 
in the place-names of the coast and in such camps as that on 
Sully Island, the Bulwarks at Porthkerry and Hardings Down 
in Gower. Meanwhile the native tribes of the district had 
regained their independence under a line of Welsh chieftains, 
whose domain was consolidated into a principality known as 
Glywyssing, till about the end of the loth century when it 
acquired the name of Morgan wg, that is the territory of Morgan, 
a prince who died in a.d. 980 ; it then comprised the whole 
country from the Neath to the Wye, practically corresponding 
to the present diocese of Llandaff. Gwlad Morgan, later softened 
into Glamorgan, never had much vogue and meant precisely the 
same as Morganwg, though the two terms became differentiated 
a few centuries later. 

The Norman conquest of Morganwg was effected in the 
closing years of the iitli century by Robert Fitzliamon, lord of 
Gloucester. His followers settled in the low-lying lands of the 
“ Vale,” wliicb became known as the “ body ” of the shire, 
while in the hill country, which consisted of ten “ members,” 
corresponding to its ancient territorial divisions, the Welsh 
retained their customary laws and much of their independence, 
Glamorgan, whose bounds were now contracted between the 
Neath and the Rhymney, then became a lordship marcher, its 
status and organization being that of a county palatine ; its 
lord possessed jura regalia , and his chief official was from the 
first a vice^comes, or sheriff, who presided over a county court 
composed of his lord’s principal tenants. The inhabitants of 
(Cardiff in which, as the caput haroniae, this court was held 
(though sometimes ambulatory), were soon granted municipal 
privileges, and in time Cowbridge, Kenfig, Llantrisant, Aberavon 
and Neath also became chartered market-towns. The manorial 
system was introduced throughout the “ Vale,” the manor in 
many cases becoming the parish, and the owner building for its 
protection first a castle and then a church. The church itself 
became Normanized, and monasteries were established — the 
Cistercian abbey of Neath and Margam in X129 and 1147 
spectively, the Benedictine priory of Ewenny in 1141 and that of 
(Cardiff in 1147. Dominican and Franciscan houses were also 
founded at Cardiff in the following century. 

Gower (with Kilvey) or the country west of the morass between 
Neath and Swansea had a separate history. It was conquered 
about 1100 by Henry de Newburgh, ist earl of Warwick, by 
whose descendants and the powerful family of Dc Breos it 
was successively held as a marcher lordship, organized to some 
extent on county lines, till 1469. Swansea (which was the caput 
baroniae of Gower) and Loughor received their earlier charters 
from the lords of Gower (see Gower). 

For the first two centuries after Fitzhamon’s time the lordship 
of Glamorgan was held by the earls of Gloucester, a title con- 
ferred by Henry I. on his natural son Robert, who acquired 
Glamorgan by marrying Fitzhamon’s daughter. To the xst 
earl’s patronage of Geoffrey of Monmouth and other men of 
letters, at pirdiff Castle of which he was the builder, is probably 
due the large place which Celtic romance, especially the Arthurian 
cycle, won for itself in medieval literature. The lordship passed 
by descent through the families of Clare (who held it from 1217 
to 1317), Despenser, Beauchamp and Neville to Richard III., on 
whose fsdl it escheated to the crown. From time to time, the 
Welsh of the hills, often joined by their countrymen from other 
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parts, raided the Vale, and even Cardiff Castle was seized about 
1153 by Ivor Bach, lord of Senghcnydd^who for a time held its 
lord a prisoner* At last Caerphilly Castle was built to keep them 
in check, but this provoked an invasion in 1270 Prince 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, who besieged the castle and refused to retire 
except on conditions. In 1316 l^lcwelyn Bren headed a revolt in 
the same district, but beingdefeated was put to death byDespenser, 
whose great unpopularity with the- Welsh made Glamorgan less 
safe as a retreat for Edward IL a few years later. In 1404 
Glendower swept through the county, burning castles and laying 
waste the possessions of the king’s supporters. By the Act of 
Union of 1535 the county of Glamorgan was incorporated as it 
now exists, by the addition to the old county of tlie lordship 
of Gower and Kilvey, west of the Neath. By another act of 
1542 the court of great sessions was established, and Glamorgan, 
with the counties of Brecon and Radnor, formed one of its four 
Welsh circuits from thence till 1830, when the English assi 25 e 
system was introduced into Wales. In the same year the cx)unty 
was given one parliamentary representative, increased to two 
in 1832 and to five in 1885. The boroughs were also given a 
member. In 1832 (Cardiff (with Uantrisant and Cowbridge), the 
Swansea group of boroughs and the parliamentaiy borough of 
Merthyr Tydfil were given one memlxnr each, increased to two, 
in the case of Merthyr 'lydfil in 1867. In 1885 Swansea 
group was divided into two constituencies with a member each. 

The lordship of Glamorgan, shorn of its quasi-regal status, was 
granted by Edward VI. to William Herlwjrt, afterwards ist carl 
of P(‘4nl)roke, from whom it has descended to the present mtirquess 
of Bute. 

'J 1 ie rule of the Tudors promoted the rapid assimilation of the 
inhabitants of the county, and by the reign of Elizabeth even 
the descendants of the Norman knights had largely become 
Welsh lx)th in speech and sentiment. Welsh continued to he the 
prevalent spcjech almost throughout the county, except in the 
peninsular part of Gower and perhaps Ciirdiff, till the last c|U£urter 
of the iqth centiirv. Since then it has lost ground in the mari- 
time towns and the south-east comer of the county generally, 
while fairly holding its own, desjnte much English migration, in 
the industrial districts to the north. In 1901 about 56 % of the 
total population alxixx* tJiree years of agt* was returned as speaking 
English only, 37 speaking both English and Welsh, and 
about 6i % as speaking Welsh only. 

In common with the rest of Wales the county was mainly 
Royalist in tlie (!ivil War, and indeed stood foremost in its 
readiness to pay ship-money, but when Charles I. visited Cardiff 
in July 1645 he failed to recruit his army there, owing to the 
di.ssatisfantion of the county, which a fc'w months later declared 
for the parliament. There was, however, a subsequent Royalist 
revolt in Glamorgan in 1648, but it was signally crushed by 
Colonel Horton at the battle of St Fagan s (8th of May). 

The educational gap caused by final disappearance of the 
great university of Llontwit Major, founded in the 6th century, 
and by the dissolution of the monasteries was to some extent 
filled by the foundation, by the Stradling family, of a grammar 
school at Cowbridge which, refounded in 1685 by Sir I.eoline 
Jenkins, is still carried on as an endowed school. The only other 
ancient grammar school is that of Swansea, founded by Bishop 
(tore in 1682, and now under the control of the borough council. 
Besides the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire established at Cardiff in 1883, and a technical college 
at Swansea, there is a Church of England theological a)llege 
(St Michaers) at Llandaff (previously at Aberdare), a training 
college for school-mistresses at Swansea, schools for the blind at 
Cardiff and Swansea and for the deaf at Cardiff, Swansea and 
Pontypridd. 

AfUiquities . — ^The antiquities of the county not already 
mentioned include an unusually large number of castles, all 
of which, except the castles of Morlais (near Merthyr Tydfil), 
Castell Coch and Llantrisant, are between the hill country and 
the sea. The finest specimen is that of Caerphilly, but there 
are also more or less imposing ruins at Oystermouth, Coity, 
Newcastle (at Bridgend), Llanblethian, Pennard and Swansea. 


Among the restored castles, resided in hy their present owners^ 
ard St Donat’s, the latest And most complete tw Uie etmetures 
built for defence,” Cardiff, ^e residence of the marquess of 
Bute, St Fean’s, Dunraven, Foninon and Penfice. Of the 
monastic buildings, that of ^enny is best preserved, Neath 
and Margam are mere ruins, while all the others have disappeared. 
Almost all the older churches possess towers of a somewhat 
military character, and most of them, except in Gower, retain 
some Norman masoniy. Coity, Coycliurch and Ewenny (all near 
Bridgend) are fine examples of cross churches with embattled 
towers characteristic of the county. There are interesting 
monumental effigies at St Mary’s, Swansea, Oxwich, Ewenny, 
Llantwit Major, Llantrisant, Coity and other churches in the 
Vale. Ihere are from twenty-five to thirty sculptured stones, 
of which some sixteen are both ornamented and inscribed, five 
of the latter being at Margam and three at Llantwit Major^ 
and dating from the 9th century if not earlier. 

AtJTHORiTiKS.—The records of the Curia comitaius or County 
Court of Glamorgan are supposed to have perished, so also have 
the records of N(jath. Witn tliesc exceptions, the records of the 
county have been well preserved. A collection edited by G. T. 
Clark under the title Cartae et alia munimenia quae ad dominium de 
Glamorgan pertinent was privately printed by him in four volumes 
(1885-1803). A Descriptive Catalogue of the Penrice and Margam 
Abbey MSS. in the Possession of Miss Talbot of Margam (6 vols.) 
was privately issued (1803-1905) under the editorsliip of Dr de 
Gray Birch, who has also published histories of the Abl>cys of 
Neath and Margam. The Book of Llan Ddf (edited by Dr Gweno- 
gvrjm Evans, 1903) contains documents illustrative of the early 
history of the diocese of Llandaff. Cardiff has published its Records 
in 5 vols., and there is a volume of Swansea charters. There is no 
complete history of tlu‘ county, except a modest but useful one 
in VVelsh — Hanes Morganwg, by D. W. Jones (Dafydd Morgan wg) 
(1874) ; the chief contributions are RiceMerrick*s Hooke of Glamorgan- 
shire's Antiquities, writtem in 1578 ; The Land of Morgan (1883) 
(a history of the lordship of Glamorgan), by G. T. Clark, whose 
Genealogies of Glamorgan (1886) and Medieval Military Architecture 
(1884) are also indis})ensabJe ; see also T. Nicholas, Annals and 
Antiquities of the Counties and County Families of Wales (2 vols., 
1872). For Gower, see Gowkr. (D. Ll. T.) 

GLANDERS, or Farcv (Equinia\ a specific infective and 
contagious disease, caused by a tissue parasite {Bacillus mallei), 
to whidi certain animals, chiefly the horse, ass and mule, are 
liable, and which is communicable from them to man. Glanders 
in the domesticated animals is dealt with under Veterinary 
Science ; it is happily a rare form of disease in man, there being 
evidently less affinity for its development in the human subject 
than in tlic equine sp(M:ies. For the pathology see the article 
Parasitic Diseases. It occurs chiefly among those who from 
their occupation are frequently in contact with horses, such as 
grooms, coachmen, cavalry soldiers, veterinary surgeons, &c.,* the 
bacillus is communicated from a glandered animal either through 
a wound or scratch or through application to the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose or mouth. A period of incubation, lasting 
from tliree to five days, generally follows the introduction of 
the virus into the human system. This period, however, appears 
sometimes to be of much longer duration, especially where there 
has be(in no direct inoculation of the poison. The first symptoms 
are a general feeling of illness, accompanied with pains in the 
limbs and joints resembling those of acute rheumatism. If 
the disease has been introduced by means of an abraded surface, 
pain is felt at that point, and inflammatory swelling takes place 
there, and extends along the neighbouring lymphatics. An 
ulcer is formed at. the point of inoculation which discharges 
an offeasive ichor, and blebs appiear in the inflamed skin, along 
with diffuse abscesses, as in phlegmonous erysipelas. Sometimes 
the disease stops short with these local manifestations, but 
more commonly goes on rapidly accompanied with symptoms 
of grave constitutional disturbance. Over the whole surface 
of &e body there appear numerous red spots or pustules, which 
break and disohaige a thick mucous or sanguineous fluid. Besides 
these there are larger swellings lying deeper in the subcutaneous 
tissue, which at first are extremely hard and painful, and to 
which the term farcy “ buds ” or “ buttons ” is applied These 
ultimately open and become extensive sloughing ulcers. 

The mucous membranes participate in the same lesions as 
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tre pesent ia the sldn^ and this is pardculari^ the case wfth 
the kterior of die nose^ where indeed, in inaay instances, the 
disease first of all shows itself. This organ beoomes greatly 
swollen and inflamed, while from one or both nostrils there 
exo^ a copious discharge of highly ofiensire purulent or 
sanguineous matter. The lining membrane ot the nostrils 
is covered with papules similar in character to those on the 
sldn, which form ulcers, and may lead to the destruction of the 
cartilaginous and bony textures of the nose. The diseased action 
exten<b into the throat, mouth and eyes, while the whole face 
becomes swollen and erysipelatous, and the lymphatic glands 
under the jaws inflame and suppurate. Not unfrequently the 
bronchial tubes become afiected, and cough attended with 
expectoration of matter similar to that discharged from the 
nose is the consequence. The general constitutional symptoms 
are exceedingly severe, and advance with great rapidity, the 
patient passing into a state of extreme prostration. In the 
acute form of die disease recovery rarely if ever occurs, and the 
case generally terminates fatally in a period varying from two 
or three days to as many weeks. 

A dironic form of glanders and farcy is occasionally met with, 
in which the symptoms, although essentially the same as those 
above described, advance much more slowly, and are attended 
with relatively less urgent constitutional disturbance. Cases 
of recovery from this form are on record ; but in general the 
disease ultimately proves fatal by exhaustion of the patient, 
or by a sudden supervention, which is apt to occur, of the acute 
form. On the other hand, acute glanders is never observed 
to become chronic. 

In the treatment of this malady in human beings reliance 
is mainly placed on the maintenance of the patient s strength 
by strong nourishment and tonic remedies. Cauterization 
should be resorted to if the point of infection is early known. 
Abscesses may be opened and antiseptic lotions used. In all 
cases of tlie outbreak of glanders it is of the utmost consequence 
to prevent the spread of the disease by the destruction of affected 
animals and the cleansing and disinfection of infected localities. 

GLANVILL (or Glanvil), JOSEPH (1636-1680), English 
philosopher, was born at Plymouth in 1636, and was eduaited 
at Exeter and Lincoln colleges, Oxford, where he graduated as 
M.A. in 1658. After the Restoration he was successively rector 
of Wimbush, Essex, vicar of Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
rector of Streat and Walton. In 1666 he was appointed to the 
abbey church, Bath ; in 1678 he became prebendary of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, and acted as chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. 
from 1672. He died at Bath in November 1680. Glanvill’s 
first work (a passage in which suggested the theme of Matthew 
Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy), The Vanity of Dogfnaiizing, or Con- 
fidence in Opinions, manifested in a Discourse of the shortness 
and uncertainty of our Knowledge, and its Causes, with Reflexions 
on Peripateticism, and an Apology for Philosophy (1661), is 
interesting as showing -one special direction in which the new 
method of the Cartesian pliilosophy might be developed. Pascal 
had already shown how philosophical scepticism might be 
employed as a bulwark for faith, and Glanvill follows in the 
same track. The philosophic endeavour to cognize the whole 
system of things by referring all events to their causes appears 
to him to be from the outset doomed to failure. Por if we 
inquire into this causal relation we find that though we know 
isolated facts, we cannot perceive any such connexion between 
them as that the one should give rise to the other. In the 
words of Hume, “ they seem conjoined but never connected.” 
All causes then are but secondary, merely the occasions 
on which the one first cause operates. It is singular enough 
that Glanvill who had not only shown, but even exaggerated, 
the infirmity of human reason, himself provided <an example of 
its weakness ; for, after having combated scientific dogmatism, 
he not only yielded to vulgar superstitions, but actually en- 
deavoured to accredit them both in his revised edition of the 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, published as Scepsis sdentifica (1665, 
ed. rW, John Owen, 1^5), and in his PkilasophiedL Comidera- 
dons concerning du existence of Sorcerers and Sorcery (1666). 
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The latter work appears to have been based on the story of the 
drum whidi was alleged to have been heard every ni^t in a 
house in Wiltshire (Tedworth, belonging to a Mr Mpmpesson), 
a story which made much noise in year 1663, and which is 
supposed to have furnished Addison with the idea of his comedy 
the Drummer. At his death Glanvill left a piece entitled Saddur 
cismus Triumphaius (printed in 1681, reprinted with some 
additions in 1682, German trans. 1701). He had there collected 
twenty-six relations or stories of the same description as that 
of the drum, in order to establish, by a series of facts, the opinion 
which he had expressed in hi.s Philosophical Considerations. 
Glanvill supported a much more honourable cause when he 
undertook the defence of the Royal Society of London, under 
the title of Plus Ultra, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Science since the time of Aristotle (1668), a work which shows 
how thoroughly he was imbued with the ideas of the empirical 
method. 

Besides the works already noticed, Glanvill wrote Lux oritntalis 
(t662) ; Phihsophia pin (1671) ; Essays on Several Important 
Subjects in Philosophy and Religion (1676) ; An Essay concerning 
Preaching] and Sermons. Sec C. R^'musat, Hist, de la phtl. en 
A ngleterre, bk. iii. th. xi. ; W. E. H. Lecky, Rationalism in Europe 
(1865), i. 120-128: Hallam's Literature of Europe, iii. 358-362; 
TuUoch's Rational Theology, ii. 443-455. 

GLANVILL, KANULF DE (sometimes written Glanvil, 
Glanville) (d. 1190), chief justiciar of England and reputed 
author of a bo(;k on English law, was born at Stratford in Suffolk, 
but in what year is unknown. There is but little information 
regarding his early life. He first comes to the front as sheriff 
of Yorkshire from 1163 to 1170. In 1173 became sheriff 
of Lancashire and custodian of the honour of Richmond. In 
1174 he was one of the English leaders at the battle of Alnwick, 
and it was to him that the king of the Scots, William the Lion, 
surrendered. In 1175 reappointed sheriff of Yorkshire, 

in 1176 he liecame justice of the king’s court and a justice 
itinerant in the northern circuit, and in 1180 cliief justiciar of 
England. It was with his assistance that Henry II. completed 
his judicial reforms, though the princqjal of them had been 
carried out before he came into office. He became the king’s 
right-hand man, and during Henry’s frequent absences was in 
effect viceroy of England. After the death of Henry in 1189, 
Glanvill was removed from his office by Richard 1 ., and im- 
prisoned till he had paid a ransom, according to one authority, 
of £15,000. Shortly after obtaining his freedom he took the 
cross, and he died at the siege of Acre, in 1190. At the instance, 
it may be, of Henry IL, (ilanvill wrote or superintended the 
writing of the Traciatus de legibus et consuetudinibus regni 
Angliae, which is a practical treatise on the forms of procedure 
in the king’s court. As the source of our knowledge regarding 
the earliest form of the curia regis, and for the information it 
affords regarding ancient customs and laws, it is of great valuer 
to the student of English history. It is now generally agreed 
tliat the work of Glanvill is of earlier date than the Scottish law 
book known from its first words as Regiam Mafestatem, a \^ork 
which bears a close resemblance to his. 

The treatise of Glanvill was first j)rintcd in 1554. An English 
translation, with notes and introduction by John Beames, was 
published at London in 1812. A French version is found in various 
MSS., but has not yet been printed. (See also I^nglish Law 5 
History of.) 

GLAPTHORNE, HENRY (fl. 1635-1642), English poet and 
dramatist, wrote in the rei^ of Charles I. All that is known 
of him is gathered from his own work. He published Poems 
(1639), many of them in praise of an unidentified Lucinda ” ; 
a poem in honour of his friend Thomas Beedome, whose Poems 
Divine and Humane he edited in 1641 ; and Whitehall (1642), 
dedicated to his “ noble friend and gossip, Captain Richard 
Lovelace.” The first volume contains a poem in honour of the 
duke of York, and Whitehall is a review of the past glories of 
the English court, containing abundant evidences of the writer’s 
devotion to the royal cause. Argalus and Parihenia (1639) is a 
pastoral tragedy founded on an episode in Sidney’s Arcadia ; 
Alherius Wallensiein (1639), his only attempt at historical tragedy, 
represents Wallenstein as a monster of pride and cruelly. 
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Other plays are The Hollander (written 1635 ; printed 1640), 
a romantic comedy of which the scene is laid in Genoa ; Wit in a 
Constable (1640)^ which is probably a version of an earlier play, 
and owes something to Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing ; 
and The Ladies PrivUedge (1640). The Lady Mother (1635) 
has \yeen identified (Flcay, IJtog, Chron, of the Drama) with fJu 
Noble Trial, one of the plays destroyed by Warburton’s cook, 
and Mr A. H. Bullcn prints it in vol. ii. of his Old English Plays 
as most probably Glapthorne’s work. The Paraside, or Revenge 
for Honour (1654), entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1653 as Glap- 
thorne’s, was printed in the next year with George Chapman’s 
name on the title-page. It should probably be included among 
Glapthorne’s plays, which, though they hardly rise above the 
level of contemporary productions, contain many felicitous 
isolated passages. 

The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne (1874) contains an un- 
signed memoir, which, liowever, gives no information about the 
dramatist’s life. There is no reason for supposing that the George 
Glapthorne of whose trial details are given was a relative of the poet. 

GLARUS (Fr. Claris), one of the Swiss cantons, the name 
being taken from that of its chi^f town. Its area is 266*8 sq. m., 
of which 1731 sq. m. are classed as “ productive ” (forests 
covering 41 sq. m.), hut it also contains 13-9 sq. m. of glaciers, 
ranking as the filth Swiss canton in this respect. It is thus a 
mountain canton, the loftiest point in it being theTodi (11,887 ft.), 
the highest summit that rises to the north of the upper Aar and 
Vorder Rhine valleys. It is composed of the upjier valley of 
the Linth, that is the portion which lies to the south of a line 
drawn from the Lake of Zurich to the Walensee. This river 
rises in the glaciers of the lodi, and has carved out for itself a 
deep bed, so that the floor of the valley is comparatively level, 
and therefore is occupied by a number of considerable villages. 
Glacier passes only lead from its head to the (irisons, save the 
rough footpath over the Kisten Pass, while a fine new carriage 
road over the Klausen Pass gives access to the canton of Uri. 
'i'he upper Linth valley is sometimes called the Grossthal (main 
valley) to distinguish it from its chief (or south-eastern) tributary, 
the Semf valley or Kleinthal, which joins it at Schwanden, a 
little above Glarus itself. At the head of the Kleinthal a mule 
track leads to the Orisons over the Panixer Pass, as also a foot- 
path over the Segnes Pass. Just below Glarus town, another 
glen (coming from the south-west) joins the main valley, and is 
watered by the Klon, while from its head the Pragel Pass 
(a mule path, ( (inverted into a carriage road) leads over to 
the canton of Schwyz. The Klbn glen (uninhabited save in 
summer) is separated from the main glen by the fine bold mass 
of the Glarnisch (9580 ft.), while the Sernf valley is similarly cut 
off from the Grossthal by the high ridge running northwards 
from the Hausstock (10,342 ft.) over the Karpf stock (9177 ft.). 
'J'he principal lakes, the Kldnthalersec and the Muttensee, are 
of a thoroughly Alpine character, while there are several fine 
waterfalls near the Jiead of the main valley, such as those formed 
by the Sandbach, the Schreienbach and the Fatschbach. The 
Pantenbriicke. thrown over the narrow cleft formed by the 
Linth, is one of the grandest sights of the Aljis below the snow- 
lin(*. There is a sulphur spring at Stachelberg, near Linthal 
village, and an iron spring at Elm, while in the Sernf valley 
there are the Plattcmberg slate (jiiarries, and just south of Elm 
those of the Tschingelberg, whence a terrific landslip descended 
to Elm (1 1 Ih Septemlier i88i). destroying many houses and killing 
J15 persons. A railway runs through the whole canton from 
north to south past Glarus to Linthal village (16I m.), while 
from Schwanden there is an electric line (opened in 1905) up to 
Elm (S? m.). 

In i(;oo the population of the canton was 32,349 (a decrease 
on the 33,825 of 1888, this being the only Swiss canton which 
shows a decrease), of whom 31,797 were German-speaking, 
while there were 24,403 Protestants, 7918 Romanists (many in 
Nafels) and 3 Jews. After the capital, Glarus (q-v,\ the largest 
villages are Nafels (2557 inhabitants), Enncnda (2494 inhabitants, 
opposite tikrus, of which it is practically a suburb), Netstal 
(2003 inhabitants), Mollis (1912 inhabitants) and Linththal 


(1894 inhabitants). The slate industry is now the most important 
as the cotton manufacture has lately very greatly fallen off, 
this being the real reason of the diminution in the number of the 
population. There is little agriculture, for it is a pastoral region 
(owing to its height) and contains 87 mountain pastures (though 
the finest of all within the limits of the canton, the Umerboden, 
or the Glarus side of the Klausen Pass, belongs to Uri), which 
can support 8054 cows, and are of an estimated cs^ital value 
of about £246,000. One of the most characteristic products 
(though inferior qualities are manufactured elsewhere in Switzer- 
land) is the cheese called Schabzieger, Krduterkdse, or green cheese, 
made of skim milk (Zieger or serac), whether of goats or cows, 
mixed with buttermilk and coloured with powdered Steinklee 
(Melilotus officinalis) or blauer ilonigklee (Melilotus caerulea). 
The curds are brought down from the huts on the pastures, and, 
after being mixed with the dried powder, are ground in a mill, 
then put into shapes and pressed. The cheese thus produced 
is ripe in about a year, keeps a long time and is largely exported, 
even to America. The ice formed on the surface of the Klon- 
thalersee in winter is stored up on its shore and exported. A 
certain number of visitors come to the canton in the summer, 
either to profit by one or other of the mineral springs men- 
tioned above, or simply to enjoy the beauties of nature, especially 
at Obstalden, above the Walensee. The canton forms but a 
single administrative district and contains 28 communes. It 
sends to the Federal Stdnderath 2 representatives (elected by 
the Landsgemeinde) and 2 also to the Federal Nationalrath. The 
canton still keeps its primitive democratic assembly or Lands- 
gemeinde (meeting annually in the open air at Glarus on the first 
Sunday in May), composed of all male citizens of 20 years of age. 
It acts as the sovereign body, so that no “ referendum ” is 
required, while any citizen can submit a proposal. It names the 
executive of 6 members, besides the Landammann or president, 
all holding office for three years. The communes (forming 18 
electoral circles) elect for three years the Landrath, a sort of 
standing committee composed of members in the proportion of 
I for evety 500 inhabitants or fraction over 250. The present 
constitution dates from 1887. (W. A. B. C.) 

GLARUS (Fr. Claris), the capital of the Swiss canton of the 
same name. It is a clean, modern little town, built on the left 
bank of the Linth (opposite it is the industrial suburb of Ennenda 
on the right bank), at the north-eastern foot of the imposing 
rock peak of the Vorder Glarnisch (7648 ft.), while on the east 
rises the Schild (6400 ft.). It now contains but few houses 
built before 1861, for on the lo/ii May 1861 practically the 
whole town was destroyed by fire that was fanned by a violent 
Fbhn or south wind, rushing down from the high mountains 
through the natural funnel formed by the Linth valley. The 
total loss is estimated at about half a million sterling, of which 
about £100,000 were made up by subscriptions that poured in 
from every side. It possesses the broad streets and usual 
buildings of a modern town, the parish church being by far the 
most stately and well -situated building ; it is used in common 
by the Protestants and Romans. Zwingli, the reformer, was 
parish priest here from 1506 to 1516, before he became a Pro- 
testant. The town is 1578 ft. above the sca-level, and in 1900 
had a population of 4877, almost all German-speaking, while 
1248 were Romanists. For the Linth canals (1811 and 1816) 
see Linth. 

The District of Glarus is said to have been converted to 
Christianity in the 6th century by the Irish monk, Fridolin, 
whose special protector was St Hilary of Poitiers ; the former 
was the founder, and both were patrons, of the Benedictine 
nunnery of Siickingen, on the Rhine between Constance and 
Basel, that about the 9th century became the owner of the 
district which was then named after St H^lar}^ The Habsburgs, 
protectors of the nunnery, gradually drew to themselves the 
exercise of all the rights id. the nuns, so that in 1352 Glarus 
joined the Swiss Confederation. But the men of Glarus did not 
gain their complete freedom till after they had driven back the 
Habsburgs in the glorious battle of Nafels (1388), the comple- 
ment of i^mpach, so tliat the Habsburgers gave up their ri^ts 
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in 13989 while those of Sackmgen were bought up in 1395, on 
condition of a small annual payment. Glarus early adopted 
Protestantism, but there were many struggles later on between 
the two parties, as the chief family, that of Tschudi, adhered to 
the old faith. At last it was arranged that, besides the common 
Landsgemeinde, each party shouU have its separate Lands* 
gemeinde (1623) and tribunals (1683), while it was not till 1798 
that the Protestants agreed to accept the Gregorian calendar. 
The slate-quarrying industry appeared early in the 17th century, 
while cotton-spinning was introduced about 1714, and calico- 
printing by 1750. In 1798, in consequence of the resistance 
of Glarus to the French invaders, the canton was united to other 
districts under the name of canton of the Linth, though in 1803 
it was reduced to its former limits. In 1799 it was traversed 
by the Russian army, under Suworoff, coming over the Pragel 
Pass, but blocked by the French at Niifels, and so driven over 
the Panixer to the Orisons. The old system of government was 
set up again in 1814. But in 1836 by the new Liberal con- 
stitution one single Landsgemeinde was restored, despite the 
resistance (1837) of the Romanist population at Nafcls. 

Authorities. — J. Babler, Die A Ipwirtschaft im Kant. G. (Soleure, 

1898) ; J. J. Blumer article on the early history of the canton in 
vol. lii. (Zurich, 1844) of the Archiv /. schweiz. Geschichte ; E. Buss 
and A. Heim, Der Bergsturz von Elm (/cW/) (Zurich, 1881) ; W. A. B. 
Coolidge, The Range of the Todi (London, 1894) ; J. G. Ebcl, Schilde* 
fung der Gebirgsvolker d. Schweiz, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1798) ; • Gottfried 
Hccr, Geschichte d. Landes Glayus (to 1830) (2 vols., Glarus, 1898- 

1899) , Glarnerische Reformationsgeschichte ((ilarus, 1900), Zur jioo 
jahri^n Geddchtnisfeier der Schlacht hei Ndjels (rjSS) (Glarus, 1888) 
and Die Kitchen d. Kant. Glarus (Glarus, 1890) f Oswald Hecr and 
J. J. Blumer-Heer, Kant. Glarus (St Gall, 1846) ; J. J. Hottinger, 
Conrad Esther von der Linth (Zurich, 1852) ; Jahrhuch, published 
annually since 1865 by the Cantonal Historical Society ; A. Jenny- 
Triimpy, “ Handel u. Industrie d. Kant. G.*' (article in vol. xxxiii., 
1809, of the Jahrhuch) ; M. Schuler, Geschichte d. Landes Glarus 
(Zurich, 1836) ; E. Naf-Blumer, Clubfiihrer durch die G lamer* Alpen 
(Schwanden, 1902) ; Aloys Schulte, article on the true and legendary 
early history of the Canton, published in vol. xviii., 1893, of the 
Jahrbuch f. schweiz. Geschichte (Zurich) ; J. J. Blumer, Staats* und 
Rechtsgeschichte d. schweiz. Demokratien (3 vols., St Gall, 1850- 
1859) ; H. Ryffel, Die schweiz. Landsgemeinden (Zurich, 1903) ; 
R. von Reding-Biberegg, Der Zug Suworoff s dutch die Schwetz in 

(Stans, 1H95). (W. A. H. C.) 

GLAS, GEORGE (1725-1765), ScottLsh seaman and merchant 
adventurer in West Africa, son of John Glas the divine, was 
born at Dundee in 1725, and is said to have been brought up 
as a surgeon. He obtained command of a ship which traded 
between Brazil, the N.W. coasts of Africa and the Canary Islands. 
During his voyages he discovered on the Saharan seaboard a 
river navigable for some distance inland, and here he proposed 
to found a trading station. The exact spot is not known with 
certainty, but it is plausibly identified with Gueder, a place 
in about 29° 10' N., possibly the haven where the Spaniards had 
in the 15th and i6th centuries a fort called Santa Cruz de Mar 
Pequena. Glas made an arrangement with the Lords of Trade 
whereby he was granted £15,000 if he obtained free cession of 
the port he had discovered to the British crown ; tlic proposal 
was to be laid before parliament in the session of 1765. 
Having chartered a vessel, Glas, with his wife and daughter, 
sailed for Africa in 1764, reached his destination and made 
a treaty with the Moors of the district. He named his settle- 
ment Port Hillsborough, after Wills Hill, earl of Hillsborough 
(afterwards marquis of Downshire), president of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations, 1763-2765. In November 1764 
Glas and some companions, leaving his ship liehind, went in 
the longboat to Lanzarote, intending to buy a small barque 
suitable for the navigation of the river on which was his settle- 
ment. From Lanzarote he forwarded to Ix^ndon the treaty 
he had concluded for the acquisition of Port Hillsborough. A 
few days later he was seized by the Spaniards, taken to Tenerifife 
and imprisoned at Santa Cruz. In a letter to the Lords of Trade 
from Teneriffe, dated the 15th of December 1764, Glas said 
he believed the reason for his detention was the jealousy of the 
Spaniards at the settlement at Port Hillsborough ** because 
from thence in time of war the English might ruin their fishery 
and effectually stop the whole commerce of the Canary Islands/’ 


The Spaniards further looked upon the settlement as a step 
towards the conquest of the islands. **They are therefore 
contriving how to make out a claim to the port and wUl forge 
old manuscripts to prove their assertion ” \Calendar of Home 
Office Papers i 1760-1765). In March 1765 ship^s company 
at Port Hillsborough was attacked by the natives and several 
members of it killed. The survivors, including Mrs and Miss 
Glas, escaped to Teneriffe. In October following, through the 
representations of the British government, Glas was released 
from prison. With his wife and child he set sail for England 
on board the barque “ Earl of Sandwich.” On the 30th of 
November Spanish and Portuguese members of the crew, who 
had learned that the ship contained much treasure, mutinied, 
killing the captain and passengers. Glas was stabbed to death, 
and his wife and daughter thrown overboard. (The murderers 
were afterwards captured and hanged at Dublin.) After the 
death of Glas the British government appears to have taken 
no steps to carry out his project. 

In 1764 Glas published in London The History of the Discovery and 
Conquest of the Canary Islands^ which he had translated from the 
MS. of an Andalusian monk named Juan Abreu de Galindo, then 
recently discovered at Palma. To this Glas added a description of 
the islands, a continuation of the history and an account of the 
manners, customs, trade, &c., of the inhabitants, displaying con- 
siderable knowledge of the archipelago. 

GLAS, JOHN (1695-1773), Scottish divine, >vas born at 
Auchtermuchty, Fife, where his father was parish minister, 
on the 5th of (October 1695. He was educated at Kinclaven and 
the grammar school, Perth, graduated A.M. at the university of 
St Andrews in 1713, and completed his education for the ministry 
at Edinburgh. He was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery 
of Dunkeld, and soon afterwards ordained by that of Dundee 
as minister of the parish of Tealing (1719), where his effective 
pretaching soon secured a large congregation. Early in his 
ministry he was ” brought to a stand ” while lecturing on the 
” Shorter ('atechism ” by the question ” How d()th Christ 
execute the office of a king ? ” This led to an examination of 
the New Testament foundation of the Christian Church, and in 
1725, in a letter to Francis Archibald, minister of Guthrie, 
Forfarshire, he repudiated the obligation of national covenants. 
In the same year his views found expression in the formation of 
a society “ separate from the multitude ” numbering nearly a 
hundred, and drawn from his own and neighbouring parishes. 
The members of this ecclesiola in ecclesia pledged themselves 
” to join together in the Christian profession, to follow Christ 
the Lord as the righteousness of his people, to walk together 
in brotherly love, and in the duties of it, in subjection to 
Mr Glas as their overseer in the I.,ord, to observe the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper once every month, to submit themselves 
to the Lord’s law for removing offences,” &c. (Matt, xviii. 
15-20). From the scriptural doctrine of the essentially .spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of Christ, Glas in his public teaching 
drew the conclusions : (i) that there is no warrant in the New 
Testament for a national church ; (2) that the magistrate as 
such has no function in the church ; (3) that national covenants 
are without scriptural grounds ; (4) that the true Reformation 
cannot be carried out by political and secular weapons but by 
the word and spirit of Christ only. 

This argument is most fully exhibited in a treatise entitled 
The Testimony of the King of Martyrs (1729). For the promulga- 
tion of these views, which were confessed!)’ at variance with the 
doctrines of the standards of the national church of Scotland, 
he was summoned (1726) before his presbytery, where in the 
course of the investigations which followed he affirmed still 
more explicitly his belief that “ every national church established 
by the laws of earthly kingdoms is antichristian in its constitution 
and persecuting in its spirit,” and further declared opinions 
upon the -subject of church government which amounted to a 
repudiation of Presbyterianism and an acceptance of the puritan 
type of Independency. For these opinions he was in 1728 
suspended from the discharge of mmisterial functions, and 
finally deposed in 1730. The members of the society already 
referred to, however, for the most pa^t continued to adhere 
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to him^ thus constituti^ the first Glassite ” or Glasite ” 
ohurch. The seat of this congregation ms shortly afterwards 
transferred to Dundee (whence Glas subsequently removed to 
Edinburgh)^ where he ofiiciated for some time as an elder.” 
He next laboured in Perth for a few years, where to was joined 
by Robert Sandeman (see Glasites), who tocame his son-in-law, 
and evcntuaDy was rccc^ized as the leader and principal 
exponent of Glas’s views ; these he developed in a direction 
which laid them open to the ctorge of antinomianism. Ulti- 
mately in 17.P Glas returned to Dundee, where the remainder 
of his life was spent. He introduced in his church the primitive 
custom of the “ osculum pacis ” and the ** agape ” celebrated 
as a common meal with broth. From this custom his congrega- 
tion was known as the kail kirk.” In 1739 the General 
Assembly, withemt any application from him, removed the 
sentence of deposition which had been passed against him, and 
restored him to the character and function of a minister of the 
gospel of Christ, but not that of a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, declaring that he was not eligible for a 
charge until he should have renounced principles inconsistent 
with the constitution of the church. 

A collected edition of his works was published at Edinburgh in 
1761 (4 vols., 8vo), and again at IVrth in 17851 (5 vols., Hvo). He 
died in 1773. 

Glas’s published works bear witness to his vigorous mind and 
scholarly attainments, flis reconstruction of the True Discourse of 
Celsus (1753), from Origen’s reply to it, is a competent and learned 

g iece of work. 'J'he Testimony of the Kin^ of Martyrs concerning His 
Ungdom (1729) is a classic repudiation of orastianism and defence 
of the spiritual autonomy of the church under Jesus Christ. His 
comnioti .sense apuears in his rejection of Hutchinson's attempt to 
prove that the Hihle supplies a complete system of physical science, 
and his shrewdness in his Notes on Scripture Texts (1747) Hi 
published a volume ol Christian Songs (Perth, 1784). (IJ. Mm.) 

GLASBR« CHRISTOPHER, a pharmaceutical chemist of the 
T7th century, was a native of Easel, became demonstrator of 
chemistry at the Jardin du Roi in Paris and apothecary to 
Louis XfV. and to the duke of Orleans. He is best known by 
his Traite tie la chymie (Paris, 1663), which went through some 
ten editions in about five-and-twcnty years, and was translated 
into both German and English. It has been alleged that he was 
an accomplice in the notorious poisonings carried out by the 
marchioness de Brinvilliers, hut the extent of his complicity is 
doubtful. He appears to have died some time before 1676. 
'riie sal polychrestum Glaseri is normal potassium sulphate which 
he prepared and used medicinally. 

GLASGOW, a city, county of a city, royal burgh and port of 
I^narkshire, Scotland, situated on both banks of the Clyde, 
40T§ m. N.W. of London by the West Coast railway route, and 
47 m. W.S.W. of Edinburgli by the North British mil way. The 
valley of the Clyde is closely confined by hills, and the city 
extends far over these, the irregularity of its site making for 
picturesqucncss. 1 'he commercial centre of Glasgow, with the 
majority of important public buildings, lies on the north bank 
of the river, which traverses the city from W.S.W. to K.N.E., 
and is crossed hy a number of bridges. The ujipermost is 
Dalmamock Bridge, dating from 1891, and next below it is 
Rulherglen Bridge, rebuilt in i8i)6, and superseding a .structure 
of T 775. St Andrew's suspension bridge gives access to the Green 
to the inhabitants of Hutchesontown, a district which is ap- 
proached also by Albert Bridge, a handsome erection, leading 
from the Saltmarket. Atove this bridge is the tidal dam and 
weir. Victoria Bridge, of granite, was opened in 1856, taking 
the place of the venerable bridge erected by Bishop Rae in 1345, 
which was demolished in 1847. Then follows a suspension bridge 
(dating fn>m 1853) by which foot-passengers from the south side 
obtain access to St Enoch Stjuare and, finally, the most important 
bridge of all is reached, variously known as (Jlasgow, Jamaica 
Street, or Broomielaw Bridge, built of granite from Telford’s 
designs and first used in 1835. Towards the close of the century 
ft was reconstructed, and reopened in 1899. At the busier 
periods of the day it bears a very heavy traffic. The stream is 
spanned between Victoria and Albert. Bridges by a bridge 
tolonging to the Glasgow & South-^Western railway and by two 


bridges carrying the lines of the Caledonian railwajr, one below 
Dalmamock Bridge and the other a massive work imiiftediately 
west of Glasgow Bridge. 

Buildings. — George Square, in the heart of the city, is an 
open space of wlu(^ every p^sible advantage has been taken. 
On its eastern side stand the municipal buildings, a palatial 
pale in Venetian renaissance style, from the designs of William 
Young, a native of Paisley. They were opened in 1889 
nearly 3^600,000. They form a square block four storeys high 
and carry a domed turret at each end of the western facade, 
from the centre of which rises a massive tower. The entrance 
hall and grand staircase, the council chamtor, banqueting hall 
and reception rooms are decorated in a grandiose style, not 
unbecoming to the commercial and industrial metropolis of 
Scotland. Several additional blocks have been built or rented 
for the accommodation of the municipal staff. Admirably 
equipped sanitary chambers were opened in 1897, including a 
bacteriological and chemical laboratory. Up till 1810 the town 
council met in a hall adjoining the old tolbooth. It then moved 
to the fine classical structure at the foot of the Saltmarket, 
which is now used as court-houses. I’his was vacated in 1842 
for the county buildings in Wilson Street. Growth of business 
compelled another migration to Ingram Street in 1875, 
fourteen years later, it occupied its present quarters. On the 
southern side of George Square the chief structure is the massive 
General Post Office. On the western side stand two ornate Italian 
buildings, the Bank of Scotland and the Merchants’ House, the 
head of which (the dean of gild), along with the head of the 
Trades* House (the deacon-convener of trades) has been de facto 
member of the town council since 1711, an arrangement devised 
with a view to adjusting the fr(?quent disputes between the two 
gilds. The Royal Exchange, a Corinthian building with a fine 
;x)rtico of columns in two rows, is an admired example of the 
work of David Hamilton (1768-1843), a native of (Jlasgow, who 
designed several of the public buildings and churches, and gained 
the second prize for a design for the Houses of Parliament. The 
news-room of the excliange is a vast apartment, 130 ft. long., 
60 ft. wide, 130 ft. liigh, with a richly-decorated roof supported 
by Corinthian pillars. Buchanan Street, the most important 
and handsome street in the city, contains the Stock Exchange, 
the Western Club House (by David Hamilton) and the oflices of 
the Glasgmt) Herald. In Sauchiehall Street are the Fine Art 
Institute and the fonner ("orporation Art Gallery. Argyll 
Street, the busiest thoroughfare, mainly occupied with shops, 
leads to Trongate, where a few remains of the old town are now 
carefully preserved. On the .south side of the street, spanning 
the jmvement, stands the Tron Steeple, a stunted spire dating 
from 1637. It is all that is left of St Mary’s church, which was 
burned down in 1703 during the revels of a notorious tody 
known as the Hell Fire Club. On the opposite side, at the corner 
of High Street, stood the ancient tolbooth, or prison, a turreted 
building, five storeys high, with a fine Jacobean crown tower. 
The only remnant of the structure is the tower known as the 
Cross Steeple. 

Although almost all the old public buildings of Glasgow have 
been swept away, the cathedral remains in excellent preservation. 
It stands in the north-eastern quarter of the city at a 
height of 104 ft. above the level of the Qyde. It is a 
beautiful example of Early English work, impressive caSedrmi. 
in its simplicity. Its form is that of a Latin cross, 
with imperfect transepts. Its length from east to west is 319 ft., 
and its width 63 ft. ; the height of the choir is 93 ft., and of the 
nave 85 ft. At the centre rises a fine tower, with a short octagonal 
spire, 225 ft. high. The choir, locally known as the High Church, 
serves as one of the city churches, and the extreme east end of it 
forms the Lady chapel. The rich western doorway is French 
in design but English in details. The chapter-house projects 
from the north-eastern comer and somewhat mars the harmony 
of the effect. It was built in the 15th century and has a groined 
roof supported by a pillar 20 ft. high. Many citizens have 
contributed towards filling the windows with stained glass, 
executed at Munich, the government providing the eastern 




window in recognition of their enterprise. The crypt beneath 
the choir is not the least remarkable part of the edifice, being 
without equal in Scotland. It is borne on 65 pillars and lighted 
by 41 windows. The sculpture of the capitals of the columns 
and bosses of the groined vaulting is exquisite and the whole 
is in excellent preservation. Strictly speaking, it is not a erj'^pt, 
but a lower church adapted to the sloping ground of the right 
bank of the Molendinar burn. The dripping aisle is so named 
from the constant dropping of water from the roof, St Mungo’s 
Well in the south-eastern corner was considered to possess 
therapeutic virtues, and in the crypt a recumbent cfhgy, headless 
and handless, is faithfully accepted as the tomb of Kentigern. 
The cathedral contains few monuments of exceptional merit, 
but the surrounding graveyard is almost completely paved with 
tombstones. In H15 an investigation was ordered by David, 
prince of Cumbria, into the lands and churches belonging to the 
bishopric, and from the deed then drawn up it is clear that at 
that date a cathedral had already been endowed. When David 
ascended the throne in 1124 he ^ve to the see of Glasgow the 
lands of Partick, besides restormg many possessions of which 
it had been deprived. Jocelin (d. 1199)^ x^e bishop in 1x74, 
was the first great bishop, and is memorable for his efforts to 
replace the cathedral built in XX36 by Bishop John Achaius, which 
had been destroyed by fire. The crypt is his work, and he began 
the efaoir^ Lady duqsel, and central tower. The new structure 


was sufficiently advanced to be dedicated in 1107. Other famous 
bishops were Robert Whliart (d. 1316), appointed in 1272, who 
was among the first to join in the revolt of Wallace, and received 
Robert Bruce when he lay under the ban of the church for the 
murder of Comyn ; John Cameron (d. 1446), appointed in 1428, 
under whom the building as it stands was completed ; and 
William Turnbull (d. 1454), appointed in 1^7, who founded the 
universiw in 1450. James Beaton or Bethune (1517-1603) 
was the last Roman Catholic archbishop. He fied to France at 
the reformation in 1560, and took with him the treasures and 
records of the see, including the Red Book of Glasgow dating 
from the reign of Robert III. The documents were deposited 
in the Scots C>) 11 ege in Paris, were sent at the outbreak of the 
Revolution for safety to St Omer, and were never recovered. 
This loss explains the paucity of the earlier annals of the city. 
The zeal of the Reformers led them to threaten to mutilate the 
cathedral, but the building was saved by the prompt action of 
the craftsmen, who mustered in force and dispersed the fanatics. 

Excepting the cathedral, none of the Glasgow churches 
possesses historical interest; and, speaking generally, it is 
only the buildings that have been erected since the 
beginning of the 19th century that have pronounced “ 
architectuial merit. This was due largdy to the long survival 
of the severe sentiment of the Covenanters, who discouraged, 
if they did not actually forbid, the raising of temples of beautiful 
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design. Representative examples of later work are found in the 
XJnited Free churches in Vincent Street, in Caledonia Road and 
at Queen’s Park, designed ^ Alexander Thomson (1817-1875), 
an architect of distinct originality ; St George’s church, in West 
George Street, a remarkable work by William Stark, erected 
in the beginning of the 19th century ; St Andrew’s church 
in St Andrew’s Square off the Saltmarket, modelled after 
St Martin’s-in-the>Fields, London, with a fine Roman portico ; 
some of the older parish churches, such as St Enoch’s, dating 
from 1780, with a good spire (the saint’s name is said to be a 
corruption of Tanew, mother of Kentigem); the episcopal 
church of St Mary (1870), in Great Western Road, by Sir G. G. 
Scott; the Roman Catholic cathedral of St Andrew, on the 
river-bank between Victoria and Broomielaw bridges; the 
Barony church, replacing the older kirk in which Norman 
Macleod ministered ; and several admirable structures, well 
situated, on the eastern confines of Kclvingrove Park. 

The principal burying-ground is the Necropolis, occupying 
Fir Park, a hill about 300 ft. high in the nortnem part of the 
city. It provides a not inappropriate background to the cathe- 
dral, from which it is approached by a bridge, known as the 
“ Bridge of Sighs,” over the Molendinar ravine. The ground, 
which once formed portion of the estate of Wester Craigs, belongs 
to the Merchants’ House, which purchased it in 1650 from Sir 
Ludovic Stewart of Minto. A Doric column to the memory of 
Knox, surmounted by a colossal statue of the reformer, was 
erected by public subscription on the crown of the height in 
1824, and a few years later the idea arose of utilizing the land as 
a cemetery. The Jews have reserved for their own people a 
detached area in the north-western comer of the cemetery. 

Education . — ^The university, founded in 1450 by Bishop 
Turnbull under a bull of Pope Nicholas V., survived in its old 
quarters till far in the 19th century. The paedagogium, 
or college of arts, was at first housed in Rottenrow, 
vniiy, but was moved in 1460 to a site in High Street, 
where Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow, first Lord 
Hamilton (d. 1479), gave it four acres of land and some buildings. 
Queen Mary bestowed upon it thirteen acres of contiguous 
ground, and her son granted it a new charter and enlarged the 
endowments. Prior to the Revolution its fortunes fluctuated, 
but in the i8th century it became very famous. By the middle 
of the 19th century, however, its surroundings had deteriorated, 
and in i860 it was derided to rebuild it elsewhere. The ground 
had enormously increased in value and a railway company 
purchased it for £100,000. In 1864 the university bought the 
Ciilmore Hill estate for £65,000, the adjacent property of Dowan 
Hill for £16,000 and the property of dayships for £17,400. Sir 
G. G. Scott was appointed architect and selected as the site of 
the university buildings the rid^e of (iilmore Hill — the finest 
situation in Glasgow. The design is Early English with a 
suggestion in parts of the Scots-Erench style of a much later 
period. The main structure is 540 ft. long and 300 ft. broad. 
The principal front faces southwards and consists of a lofty central 
tower with spire and corner blocks with turrets, between which 
arc buildings of lower height. Behind the tower lies the Bute 
hall, built on cloisters, binding together the various departments 
and smaller halls, and dividing the massive edifice into an 
eastern and western quadrangle, on two sides of which are 
ranged the class-rooms in tw'o storeys. The northern fa9ade 
comprises two comer blocks, besides the museum, the library 
and, in the centre, the students’ reading-room on one floor and 
the Hunterian museum on the floor above. On the south the 
ground falls in terraces towards Kelvingrove Park and the 
Kelvin. On the w^est, but apart from the main structure, stand 
the houses of the principal and professors. The foundation 
stone was laid in 1868 and the opening ceremony was held in 
1870. The total cost of the university buildings amounted to 
£500,000, towards which government contributed £120,000 and 
public subscription £250,000. The third marquess of Bute 
(1847-1900) gave £40,000 to provide the Bute or common hall, 
a room of fine proportions fitted in Gothic style and divided 
by a beautiful Gothic screen from the Randolph hall, named 


aft^ another benefactor, Charles Randolph (1809^x878), a 
native of Stirling, who had prospered as shipbuilder and marine 
engineer and left £60,000 to the university. The graceful spire 
surmounting the tower was provided from the bequest of £5000 
by Mr A. Cunningham, deputy town-clerk, and Dr John MTntyre 
erected the Students* Union at a cost of £5000, while other 
donors completed the eejuipment so generously that the senate 
was enabled to carry on its work, for the first time in its history, 
in almost ideal circumstances. The library includes the collec- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton, and the Hunterian museum, 
bequeathed by William Hunter, the anatomist, is particularly 
rich in coins, medals, black-letter books and anatomical prepara- 
tions. The observatory on Dowan Hill is attached to the chair 
of astronomy. An interesting link with the past are the exhibi- 
tions founded by John Snell (1629-1679), a native of Colmonell 
in Ayrshire, for tne purpose of enabling students of distinction 
to continue their career at Balliol College, Oxford. Amongst 
distinguished exhibitioners have been Adam Smith, John 
Gibson Lockhart, John Wilson (“ Christopher North ”), Arch- 
bishop Tait, Sir William Hamilton and Professor Shairp. The 
curriculum of the university embraces the faculties of arts, 
divinity, medicine, law and science. The governing body 
includes the chancellor, elected for life by the general council, 
the principal, also elected for life, and the lord rector elected 
triennially by the students voting in ” nations ” according to 
their birthplace (Glottiana, natives of Lanarkshire ; Trans-- 
forthana, of Scotland north of the Forth ; Rothseiana, of the 
shires of Bute, Renfrew and Ayr; and Loudonia, all others). 
There are a large number of well-endowed chairs and lectureships 
and the normal number of students exceeds 2000. The uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Aberdeen unite to return one member 
to parliament. Queen Margaret College for women, established 
in 1883, occupies a handsome building close to the botanic 
gardens, has an endowment of upwards of £25,000, and was 
incorporated with the university in 1893. Muirhead College 
is another institution for women. 

Elementary instruction is supplied at numerous board schools. 
Higher, secondary and technical education is provided at several 
well-known institutions. There are two educational g ^ • 
endowments boards which ap})ly a revenue of about 
;^To,ooo a year mainly to the foundation of bursaries. ciSitreu 
Anderson College in George Street perpetuates the ^ * 
memory of its founder, John Anderson (1726-1796), professor of 
natural philosophy in the university, who opened a class in physics 
for working men, which he conducted to the end of his life. By his 
W'ill he provided for an institution for the instruction of artisans and 
others unable to attend the university. The college which bears his 
name began in 1796 with lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry 
by Thomas Garnett (1766-1802). Two years later mathematics and 
geography were added. In 1799 Dr George Birkbeck (1776-18^1) 
succeeded Garnett and began those lectures on mechanics and applied 
science which, continued elsewhere, ultimately led to the foundation 
of mechanics' institutes in many towns. In later years the college 
was further endowed and its curriculum enlarged by the inclusion 
of literature and languages, but ultimately it was determined to 
limit the scope of its work to medicine (compri.sin^, however, physics, 
chemistry and l)otany also). The lectures of its medical school, 
incorjwrated in 1887 and situated near the Western Infirmary, are 
accepted by Glasgow and other universities. The Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, formed in 1886 out of a com- 
bination of the arts side of Anderson College, the College of Science 
and Arts, Allan Glen’.s Institution and the Atkinson Institution, is 
subsidized by the corporation and the endowments board, and is 
especially concerned with students desirous of following an in- 
dustrial career. St Mungo's College, which has developed from an 
extra-mural school in connexion with the Royal Infirmary, was 
incorporated in 1889, with faculties of medicine and law. The 
United Free Church College, finely situated near Kelvingrove Park, 
the School of Art and Design, and the normal schools for the training 
of teachers, are institutions with distinctly specialized objects. 

The High school in Elmbank is the successor of the grammar 
school (long housed in John Street) which was founded in the 14th 
century as an appanage of the cathedral. It was placed under the 
jurisdiction of tne school l>oard in 1873. Other secondary schools 
mclude Glasgow Academy, Kelvinside Academy and the girls* and 
boys’ .schools endowed by the Hutcheson trust. Several of the 
schools under the board are furnished with secondary departments 
or equipped as science schools, and the Roman Catholics maintain 
elementary schools and advanced academies. 

Art Gof/eriM, Libraries and Museums . — Glasgow merchants and 
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manufacturers alike have been constant patrons of art, and their 
liberality may have had some influence on the younger painters who, 
towaids the close of the loth century, broke away from tradition 
and. stimulated by training in the studios of Paris, became known 
as the Glasgow school.'* The art gallery and museum in Kelvin- 
grove Park, which was built at a cost of ;f250,ooo (partly derived 
from the profits of the exhibitions held in the park in 1888 and 1901), 
is exceptionally well appointed. The collection originated in 1854 
in the purchase of the works of art belonging to Archibald M'Lellan, 
and was supplemented from time to time by numerous bequests of 
important pictures. It was housed for many years in the Corpora- 
tion galleries in Sauchiehall Street. The Institute of Fine Arts, in 
Sauchiehall Street, is mostly devoted to periodical exhibitions of 
modern art. There are also pictures on exhibition in the People’s 
Palace on Glasgow Green, which was built by the corporation in 
1898 and combines an art gallery and museum with a conservatory 
and winter garden, and in the museum at Camphill, situated 
within the bounds of Queen's Park. The library and Hunterian 
museum in the university are mostly reserved for the use of students. 
The faculty of procurators possess a valuable library which is housed 
in their hall, an Italian Henaiasance building, in West George Street. 
In Bath S^eet there are the Mechanic.s^ and the Philosophical 
Society's libraries, and the Physicians' is in St Vincent Street. 
Miller Street contains the headquarters of the public libraries. The 
premises once occupied by the water commission have been converted 
to house the Mitchell library, which grew out of a bequest of f/jo^ooo 
by Stephen Mitchell, largely reinforced by further gifts of libraries 
and funds, and now contains upwards of 100,000 volumes. It is 
governed by the city council and has been in use since 1 877. Another 
building in this street accommodates both the Stirling and Baillie 
libraries. The Stirling, with some 50,000 volumes, is particularly 
rich in tracts of the x6th and 17th centuries, and the Baillie was 
endowed by George Baillie, a solicitor who, in 1863, gave ;fi 8,000 
for educational objects. The Athenaeum in St George's Place, an 
institution largely concerned with evening classes in various subjects, 
contains an excellent library and reading-room. 

Charities , — ^The old Koyal Infirmary, designed by Robert Adam 
and opened in 1794, adjoining the cathedral, occupies the site of the 
archiepiscopal palace, the last portion of which was removed towards 
the close of the i8th century. The chief architectural feature of the 
infirmary is the central dome forming the roof of the operating 
theatre. On the northern side are the buildings of the medical 
school attached to the institution. The new infirmary commemor- 
ates the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. A little farther north, 
in Castle Street, is the blind asylum. The Western Infirmary is to 
some extent used for the purf)Oses of clinical inslruction in conne^xion 
with the university, to which it stands in immediate proximity. 
Near it is the Royal hospital for sick children. To the south of 
Queen's Park is Victoria Infirmary, and close to it the deaf and dumb 
institution. On the bank of the river, not far from the south-eastern 
boundary of the city, is the Belvedere hospital for infectious diseases, 
and at Ruchill, in the north, is another hospital of the same character 
opened in icjoo. The Royal asylum at (Tartnavel is situated near 
ordanhill station, and the District asylum at Gartloch (with a 
ranch at West Muckroft) lies in the parish of Cadder beyond the 
north-eastern boundary. There are numerous hospitals exclusively 
devoted to the treatment of special diseases, anci several nursing 
institutions and homes. Hutcheson’s Hospital, designed by David 
Hamilton and adorned witli statues of the founders, is situated in 
Ingram Street, and by the increase in the value of its lands has become 
a very wealthy body. George Hutcheson (1580-1639), a lawyer in 
the Trongatc near the tolbooth, who afterwards lived in the Bishop's 
castle, which stood close to the spot where the Kelvin enters the Clyde, 
founded the hospital for poor old men. His brother Thomas (1589- 
1641) e.stablishGd in connexion with it a school for the lodging* and 
education of orphan boys, the sons of burgesses. The trust, through 
the growth of its funds, has been enabled to extend its educational 
scope and to subsidize schools apart from the charity. 

Monuments . — Most of the statues have been erected in George 
Square. They are grouped around a fluted pillar 80 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of Sir Walter Scott by John Ritchie 
(1809-1850), erected in 1837, and include Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort (both equestrian) by Baron Marochetti ; James Watt 
by Chantrey ; Sir Robert Peel, Thomas Campbell the poet, who 
was bom in Glasgow, and David Idvingstone, all by John Mossman ; 
Sir John Moore, a native of Glasgow, by Flaxman, erected in 1819 ; 
James Oswald, the first member returned to parliament for the city 
after the Reform Act of 1832 ; Ixird Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell), 
also a native, by Foley, erected in 1868 ; Dr Thomas Graham, 
master of the mint, another native, by Brodie ; Robert Burns by 
G. £. Ewing, erected in 1877, subscribed for in shillings by the work- 
ing men of Scotland ; and William Ewart Gladstone by Harao 
Thornycroft, unveiled by Lord Rosebery in 1902. In front of the 
Royal Exchange stands the equestrian monument of the duke of 
Wellington. In Cathedral Square are the statues of Norman 
Macleod, James White and James Arthur, and in front of the Royal 
Infirmaiy is that of Sir James Lumsden. lord provost and benefactor. 
Nelson is commemorated by an obelisk 143 ft. high on the Green, 
which was erected in 1806 and is said to be a copy of that in the 
Piasza del Pc^Dlo at Roma. One of the most familiar statues is the 


equestrian figure of William Ill. in the Trongate, which was presented 
to the town in 1735 by James Macrae (1O77-1744), a poor Ayrshire 
lad who had amassed a fortune in India, where he was governor of 
Madras from 17;^ to 1730. 

Recraations . — Of the theatres the chief are the King's in Bath 
Street, the Royal and the Grand in Cowcaddens, the Royalty and 
Gai^ in Sauchiehall Street, and the Princess's in Main Street. 
Variety theatres, headed by th8 Empire in Sauchiehall Street, are 
found in various parts of the town. There is a circus in Waterloo 
Street, a hippodrome in Sauchiehall Street and a zoological garden 
in New City Road. The principal concert halls are the great hall 
of the St Andrew’s Halls, a group of rooms belonging to the cori)ora- 
tion ; the City Hall in Candleriggs, the People's Palace on the Green, 
and Queen’s Kooms close to Kelvingrove iWk. Throughout winter 
enormous crowds throng the football grounds of the Queen's Park, 
the leading amateur club, and the Celtic, the Rangers, the Third 
Lanark and other prominent professional clubs. 

Parks and Open Spaces , — The olcle.st open space is the Green 
(140 acres), on the right bank of the river, acl joining a densely- 
populated district. It once extended farther west, but a portion 
xyas built over at a time when public rights were not vigilantly 
guarded. It is a favourite area for popular demonstrations, and 
sections have been reserved for recreation or laid out in flower-beds. 
Kelvingrove Park, in the west end, has exceptional advantages, for 
the Kelvin bum flows through it and the ground is naturally terraced, 
while the situation is beautified by the adjoining Gilmore Hill with 
the university on its summit. The park was laid out under the 
direction of Sir Joseph Paxton, and contains the Stewart fountain, 
erected to commemorate the labours of Lord Provost Stewart 
and his colleagues in the promotion of the Loch Katrine water scheme. 
The other parks on the right bank are, in the north, Ruchill (53 
acres), acquired in 1891, and Springbum (53 J acres), acquired in 
1892, and, in the east, Alexandra Park (120 acres), in which is laid 
down a nine-hole golf-course, and Tollcross (82} acre.sK beyond the 
municipal boundary, acquired in 1897. On the left Dank Queen’s 
Park (T30 acres), occupying a commanding site, was laid out by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and considerably enlarged in 1894 by the enclosure 
of the grounds of Camphill. The other southern parks are Richmond 
(44 acres), acquired in i8g8, and named after Lord Provost Sir David 
Richmond, who opened it in 1899 ; Maxwell, which was taken over 
on the annexation of Pollokshields in 1891 ; Bellahouston (176 
acres), acquired in 1895 ; and Cathkin Braes (50 acres), 3} m. beyond 
the sonth-ea.stern boundary, presented to the* city in 1886 by James 
Dick, a manufacturer, containing ” Queen Mary's stone," a point 
which commands a view of the lower valley of the Clyde. In the 
north-western district of the town 40 acres between Great Western 
Road and the Kelvin are devoted to tlie Royal Botanic Gardens, 
which became public property in 1891. They are beautifully laid 
out, and contain a great range of hothouses. The gardens owed 
much to Sir William Hooker, who was regius professor of botany in 
Glasgow University before his appointment to the directorship of 
Kew Gardens. 

Communications , — The North British railway terminus is situated 
in Queen Street, and consists of a hi^li-levei station (main line) 
and a low-level station, used in connexion with the City & District 
line, largely underground, serving the northern side of the town, 
opened m 1886. The Great Northern and North-Eastern railways 
use the high-level line of the N.B.R., the three companies forming the 
ICast Coast Joint Service. The Central terminus of the Caledonian 
railway in Gordon Street, served by the West Coast system (in 
which the London & North-Western railway shares), also comprises 
a high-level station for the main line traffic and a low-level station 
for the Cathcart District railway, completed in 1886 and made 
circular for the southern side and suburbs in 1894, and also for the 
connexion between Maryhill and Rutherglen, which is mostly under- 
ground. Both the underground lines communicate with certain 
branches of the main line, either directly or by change of carriage. 
The older terminus of the Caledonian railway in Buchanan Street 
now takes the northern and eastern traffic. The terminus of the 
Glasgow & South-Western railway company in St Enoch Square 
serves the country indicated in its title, and also gives the Midland 
railway of England access to the west coast and Glasgow. The 
Glasgow Subway — an underground cable passenger line, fij m. long, 
worked in two tunnels and passing below the Clyde twice-^was 
opened in 1896. Since no more bridge-building will be sanctioned 
we.st of the railway bridge at the Broomielaw, there are at certain 
points steam ferry boats or floating bridges for conveying vehicles 
across the harbour, and at Stobeross there is a .subway for foot and 
wheeled traffic. Steamers, carrying both goods and passengers, 
constantly leave the Broomielaw quay for the piers and ports on 
the river and firth, and the islands and .sea lochs of Argyllshire. 
The city is admiralsly served by tramways which penetrate every 
populous di^jtrict and cross the river by Glasgow and Albert bridges. 

Trade , — Natural causes, such as proximity to the richest field of 
coal and ironstone in Scotland and the vicinity of hill streams of pure 
water, account for much of the great development of trade in G^gow. 
It was in textiles that the city showed its earliest predominance, 
which, however, has not been maintained, owing, it is alleged, to 
the shortage of female labour. Several cotton mills are still worked, 
but the leading feature in the trade has always been the manufacture 
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of MKsh light textures as plain* striped and iigurad muslins* ginghams 
and fancy fabrics. Thread is made on a considerable scale, but jute 
and silk are of comparatively little impartai^. The principal 
varieties of carpets arc woven. Some factories are exclusively 
devoted to the making of lace curtains. The allied industries of 
bleaching* printing and dyeing* on the other hand, liave never 
declined. The use of chlorine in bleaching was first introduced in 
Great Britain at Glasgow in 1787* cm the suggestion of James Watt* 
whose father-in-law was a bleacher ; and it was a Gla.sgow bleacher* 
Charles Tennant* who first discovered and made bleaching powder 
(chloride of bmc). Turkey-red dyeing was begun at Glas^w by 
l>avtd Dale and George MTntosh, and the colour was long known 
locally as Dale's red. A large (|uantity of grey cloth conttnues to be 
sent from Lancashire and other mills to be bleached and printed in 
Scottish works. These industries gave a powerful impetus to the 
manufacture of chemicals* and the works at St RoUox developed 
rapidly. Among prominent chemical industries are to be reckoned 
the alkali trades — inclu<ling soda* bleaching powder and soap- 
making— the preparation of alum and prussiates of potash, bichro- 
mate of potash, white lead and other pigments, dynamite and gun- 
powder. (Uass-making and paper-making are also carried on, and 
there are several breweries and distilleries* besides factories for the 
making of aerated waters* starch* dextrine and matches. Many 
misccllaneoiui trades flourish* such as clothing* confectionery* 
cabinet -making* bread and Hscuit making* boot and shoe making* 
flour mills and saw mills, pottery and indiarubber. Sincii the days 
of the brothorr^ Kol)ert Foul is (1705-1776) and Andnnv Foulis 
(1712-1775), printing, both letb^qjress and colour, luis been identified 
with Glasgow, though in a lesser degree than with lidinburgh. 
The tobacco trade still flourishes, though much les.sened. Hut the 
reat industry is iron -ion tiding. The discovery of the value of 
Uckbond irdiistone, till then regarded as useless “ wild coal,'* by 
David Mushet (1772-1847), and Neilson’s invention of the hot-air 
blast tlirew tlie control of the Scottish iron trade into the hands of 
Glasgow ironmaslerK, although the furnaces themselves were mostly 
erected in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. The expansion of the industry 
was such that, in 1850* one-third of the total output in the United 
Kingdom was Scottish. During the following years* however, the 
trade seemed to have lost its elasticity* tiie annual production 
averaging about one million tons of pig-iron. Mild steel is manu- 
factured extensiveJy, find some crucible cast steel is made. In addi- 
tion to l)ra.SH foundries there are works for the extraction of copper 
and the smelting of lend and sine. With such resources every 
branch of engineering Is well represemted. Locomotive engines are 
built for every couniry wlusre railways are employed, and all kinds of 
builder's ironwork is iotged in enormous quantities, and the sewing- 
machine fnirkiiries in tlie neighbourhood are important. Boiler- 
making and marine engine^ works, in many cases in direct connexion 
with the shipbuilding yards, are numerous. Shi]ibuilding* indeed* is 
the greatest of the industries of Glasgow, and m some ycjirs more 
than half of the total tonnage in the United Kingdom has been 
launched on the CJyilc, the yards of which <*xtend from the harbour 
to Dumbarton on one side and Greenock on the other side of the river 
and firth. Excepting a trifling proportion of wooden .ships* the 
Clyde-built vessels are of iron and steel, tlie trade liaving ow^ its 
immense exjiansion to the prompt adoption of this material. F.very 
variety of craft is tumc'd out, from battle.ship.s and great liners to 
dredging-plant and hap])cr barges. 

T/tf PoyU — The harbour extends from Cdasgow Bridge to the point 
where the Kelvin joins the Clyde, and occupies 206 acres. Fca: the 
most part it is lined by quays and wharves, w'hich have a total 
length of 8J m., and from the liarbour to the sea vessels drawing 
26 ft. can go up or down on one tide. It is curious to remember 
tluit in the mi<ldle of the 18th century the river was fordable on 
foot at Dumbuck, 12 in. below Glasgow and ij m. S.E. of Dum- 
bau'ton. Evt*n within the limits of the present harbour Smeaton 
reported to the town council in 1740 that at Pointliouso ford, just 
cast of the mouth of the Kelvin, the depth at low water was only 
15 in. and at high water 30 in. The transformation effected within 
a century and a half is due to the energy and enterprise of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust. The earliest shipping-port erf Cdasgow was Irvine 
in Ayrshire, but lighterage was tedious and land carriage costly, and 
in 1658 the civic authorities endeavoured to purchase a site for a 
spacious harlxsnr at l>umbarton. Being thwarted by tlie magistrates 
of tiiat burgh, liowtwer, in 1662 they secured 13 ncres on the southern 
bank at a sjiot some 2 m. above Greenock* whicli became knowm a.s 
Port Glasgow, where they built harbours and constructed the first 
graving dock in Scotland. Sixteen years later the Broomielaw quay 
was built, but it was not until the tobacco merchants afiprecaated 
the necessity of bringing their wares into the heart of the city that 
serious consideration was paid to schemes lor deepening the water- 
way. Smoaton's suggestion of a lock and dam 4 m. below the 
Broomielaw was happily not accepted. In 1768 John Golhome 
advised the narrowing of the river and the increasing of the scour 
by the construction of nibble jetties and the dredging of sandbanks 
and shoals. After James Watt*s report in 1769 on the ford at 
Dumbuck, Golbonie succeeded in 1775 in deepening the ford to 6 ft. 
at low water with a width of 300 ft. By Rennie's advice in 
following up Golbome's recommendation, as many as 200 jetties 
were built between Glasgow and Bowling* some old ones were 


fhortened and low nibble wads carried from point to point o| the 
jetties* and thus the channel was made moxe uniform and much land 
reclaimed. By 1836 there waan depth of 7 008 ft at the BroosaieUw 
at low water* and m X840 the whole duty of improving the navigation 
was devolves upon the Navigation Trust Steam dredgera were 
kept constantly at work* shoals were removed and roclm blasted 
away. Two mUUon cubic yards of matter are lifted every year 
and dumped in Loch Long. By 1900 the channel had been deepened 
to a minimum of 22 ft* and, as already indicated, the largest vessels 
make the open sea in one tide* whereas in 1840 it took ships drawing 
only 15 ft. two and even three tides to reach the sea. The debt of the 
Trust amounts to £6*000*000* and the annual revenue to £450*000. 
Long before these great results had been achieved* however, the 
shipping trade liad been revolutionised by the application of steam 
to navigation* and later by the use of iron for w(^ in shipbuilding, 
in both respects enormously enhancing the industry and commerce 
of Glasgow. From 1812 to 1820 Henry Bell's " Cornet," 30 tons* 
driven by an engine of 3 horse-power, plied between Glasgow and 
Greenock* until she was wrecked, being the first steamer to run 
regularly on any river in the Old World. Thus since the appearance 
of that primitive vessel phenomenal changes had taken pl^c on the 
Clyde. When the quays and wharves ceased to be able to accom- 
modate tiie growing traffic* tlie construction of docks became 
imperative. In 1867 Kingston Dock on the south side* of 5} acres, 
was opened* but soon proved inadequate* and in 1880. Queen's Dock 
(two basins) at Stobeross* on the north side, of 30 acres* was com- 
pleted. Although this could accommodate one million tons of 
shipping* more dock space was speedily called for* and in 1897 
l^rince's Dock (tliree b^ins) on tlie opposite side* of 72 acres, was 
opened, fully equipped with hydraulic and steam cranes and all the 
other latest appliances. There are, besides, three graving docks, 
the longest of which (880 ft.) can be made at will into two docks 
of 4x7 ft. and 457 ft. in length. The Caledonian and Glasgow & 
South-Western railways have access to the liarbour for goods and 
minerals at Terminus Quay to the west of Kingston Dock* and a 
mineral dock has been constructed by the Trust at Qydebank* 
about 3} m. below the harbour. The shipping attains to colossal 
proportions. The imports consist chiefly of flour, fruit, timber* 
iron ore* live stock and wheat ; and the exports principally of cotton 
manufactures, manufacturod iron and steel* machinery, whisky* 
cotton yam* linen fabrics* coal* jute* jam and foods* and woollen 
manufactures. 

Government . — By the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889 the 
city was placed entirely in the county of Lanark, tlie districts then 
transferred having jireviously belonged to the shires of Dumbarton 
and Renfrew. In 1891 the boundaries were enlarged to include 
six suliurban burgiis and a number of suburban districts* the area 
tieing increased from 61 ii acres to 11,861 acres. The total area 
of tlie city and tlie conterminous burghs of Govan, Partick and 
Kinning Park — ^which, though they successfully resisted annexation 
in 1891, are practically part of tlie city — is 15,659 acres. The 
extreme Icngtli from north to south and from east to west is alx>ut 
5 m. each way, and the circumference measures 27 m. In 1893 tlie 
municipal burgh was constituted a c(3unty of a city. Glasgow is 
governed by a corporation consisting of 77 members, including 14 
bailies and tlie lord provost. In 1895 all the |H)wers which the town 
council exercised as police commissioners and trustees for parks, 
markets, water and the like were consolidated and conferred upon 
the corporation. Tlirce years Uiter tlie two parish councils of tlie 
city and barony* which administered the poor law over the greater 
part of the city north of the Clyde* were amalgamated as the parish 
council of Glasgow* with 31 members. As a county of a city Glasgow 
has a lieutenancy (successive lords provost holding the office) and a 
court of quarter sessions* which is ^e appeal court from the magis- 
trates sitting as licensing authority. Under the corporation municipal 
ownership has reached a remarkable development, the corporation 
owning the suppilies of water* gas and electric power, tramways and 
municipal lodging-houses. The enterprise of the corporation has 
brought its work prominently into notice, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in the United States of America and elsewhere. 
In 1859 water was conveyed by aqueducts and tunnels from Loch 
Katrine (564 ft. above sea-lcvel* giving a jiressure of 70 or 80 ft. 
above the highest point in the city) to the reservoir at Mugdock 
(with a capacity of 500*000,000 gallons), a distance of 27 m.* whence 
after filtration it was distributed by pipes to Glasgow* a further 
distance of 7 m.* or 34 m. in all. During the next quarter of a cen- 
tury it became evident that this supply would require to be aug- 
mented, and powers were accordingly obtained in 1895 to Loch 
Katrine 5 ft. and to connect with it by tunnel I-och Arklet (455 ft. 
above the sea), with storage for 2,050,000,000 gallons* the two lochs 
togetlier piossessing a capacity of twelve thousand million gallons. 
The entire works between the loch and the city were duplicated 
over a distance of 23} m.* and an additional reservoir* holding 
694*000*000 gallons* was constructed* increasing the supply held m 
reserve from i2| days' to 30^ days'. In Z909 the building of a dam 
was undertaken z} m. west ol the lower end of Loch Arklet, designed 
to create a sheet of water 2^ m. long and to increase the water-supply 
of the city by ten million gallons a day. The water committee 
supplies hydraulic power to manufacturers and merchants. In 
1869 the corporation acquired the gasworks* the productive capacity 
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of which exceeds 70 million cnb. it. a la 1893 the seppiy 
of electric light was also uadert^en^ and suCica that date the. city has < 
been partly lighted by electricity* The corporation aLm laid down 
the tramways, which were leased by a company for twenty-three 
years at a rehtal of 50 a mile per annum. When the lease expired 
jn 1894 the town council took over the working of the cars, substitut- 
iz^g . overhead electric tracrion for horse-power. One of the mast 
diSicult problems that the corporation has had to deal with was the 
housing of the poor. By the lapse of time and the congestion of 
population, certein quarters of the city, in old Glasgow especially, 
had become slums and rookeries of the worst description. The 
condition of the town was rapidly growing into a byword, when the 
municipality obtained parliamentary powers in 1866 enabling it to 
condemn for purchase over-crowded districts, to borrow money and 
levy rates. The scheme of reform contemplated the demolition of 
10,000 insanitary dwellings occupied by 30,000 persons, but the 
corporation was required to provide accommodation ior the dis- 
lodged whenever the numbers exceeded 500. In point of fact they 
never needed to build, as private entexprise more than kept pace 
with the operations of the improvement. The work was carried out 
promptly and effectually, and when the act expired in x 881 whole 
localities had been recreated and nearly 40,000 persons properly 
housed. Under the amending act of 1881 the corporation began in 
1888 to build tenement houses in which the poor could rent one or 
more rooms at the most moderate rentals; lodging-houses for men 
and women follow'cd, and in 1896 a home was erected for the accom- 
modation of families in certain ckcumstances. The powers of the 
improvement trustees were practically exhausted in 1896, when it 
appeared tlial during tw'enty-nine years ;^t,935,55o had been spent 
in buying and improving land and buildings, and ^£231, 500 in building 
tenements and lodging-houses ; while, on the other side, ground 
had been sold for ;£i,o72,ooo, and the trustees owned heritable 
property valued at ;i692,ooo, showing a deficiency of ^423, 030. 
Assessment of ratepayers for the purposes of the trust had yielded 
;f593,ooo, and it was estimated that these operations, beneficial to 
the city in a variety of ways, had cost the citizens 3^24,000 a year. 
In r.S()7 an act was obtained for dealing in similar fasliion with in- 
sanitary and congested areas in tlic centre of tlic city, and on the 
south side of tlie river, and for acquiring not more than 25 acres of 
land, within or without the city, for dwellings for the poorest classes. 
Along with these later improvements the drainage system was 
entirely remodelled, the area being divided into three sections, 
each distinct, w'ith separate works for the disposal of its owm sewage. 
One section (authorized in 1891 and doubled in igoi) comprises 11 
sq. m.— one-half within the city north of the river, and the other in 
th(‘ district in Lanarkshire — with w'orks at Dalmarnock : another 
section (aut.borizc;d in 1896) includes the area on the north bank 
not provided for in 1891, as w<*ll as the burghs of Par tick and Clyde- 
bank and inleVvening j)ortions of thi? shires of Renfrew and Dum- 
barton, IhtJ total area consisting of 14 s(p m., with works at Dalmuir, 

7 m. below Glasgow ; and the third section (authorized in 1898) 
embraces tin* whole municipal area on the south side of the river, 
the burghs of Hutherglen, Pollokshaws, Kinning Park and Govan, 
and certain districts in the counties of Renfrew and T^inark — 14 
s(|. m. in all, which may be extended by the inclusion of the burgh.s 
of Renfrew and Paisley — with works at Braehead, i m. east of 
Renfrew. Among other works in which it has interests there may be 
mentioned its representation on the board of the Clyde Navigation 
Trust and the governing body of the West of Scotland Technical 
College. In respect of parliamentary representation the Reform 
Act of 1832 gave two members to Glasgow, a third was added in 
1868 (though each elector had only two votes), and in 1885 the city 
was split up into seven divisions, each returning one member. 

Population . — Throughout the 19th century the population grew 
prodigiously. Only 77,385 in 1801, it was nearly doubled in twenty 
years, being 147,043 in 1821, already outstripping Edinburgh. It 
had become 395,503 in 1861, and in 1881 it was 511,415. In i8qi, 
prior to extension of the boundary, it was 565,839, and, after ex- 
tension, 658,198, and in 1901 it stood at 761,709. The birth-rate 
averages 33, and the death-rate 2i per 1000, but the mortality before 
the city improvement scheme was carried out was as high as 33 
per 1000. Owing to its being convenient of access from tlic High- 
lands, a very coiisideralde number of Gaelic-speaking persons live in 
Glasgow, while the great industries attract an enormous number of 
persons from other parts of Scotland. The valuation of the city, 
which in 1878-1879 was ;i3,420,697, now (»ccceds £5,000,000. 

History , — ^There are several theories as to the origin of the 
name of Glasgow. One holds that it comes from Gaelic words 
meaning “ dark glen,” descriptive of the narrow ravine thjrongh 
which the Molendinar flowed to the Clyde. But the more 
generally accepted version is that the word is the Celtic Cleschuy 
uterwards written Glesco or Glasghu, meaning ** dear green 
spot ” {%lasy green ; cu or ghu, dear), which is supposed to have 
been the name of the settlement that Kentigern found here 
when he came to convert the Britons of Strathclyde, lijungo 
became the patron-saint of Glasgow, and the motto and arms 


of the city are wholly identified witli him— “Let Glasgow 
Flourish by the Preaching of the Word,” usually shortened to 
“ Let Glasgow Floprish.” It is not till the 1 2th century, however, 
that die history of the city becomes clear. About 1x78 William 
the Lion made the town by charter a burgh of barony, and gave 
it a market with freedom and customs. Amongst more or less 
isolated episodes of which record has been preserved may be 
mentioned the battle of the Bell 0’ th(? Brae, on the site of High 
Street, in which Wallace routed the English under Percy in 
1300 ; the betrayal of Wallaw. to the English in 1305 in a bam 
situated, according to tradition, in Robroyston, just beyond the 
north-eastern boundary of tlie city ; the ravages of the plague in 
1350 and thirty years later ; the regent Arran’s siege, in 1544, 
01 the bishop's castle, garrisoned by the earl of Glcncaira, and 
the subsequent fight at the Butts (now the Gallowgate) when 
the terms of surrender were dishonoured, in which the regent’s 
men gained the day. Most of the inhabitants were opposed to 
Queen Mary and n>any actively supported Murray in the battle 
of Langside — tlie site of which is now occupied by the Queen’s 
Park — on the 13th of May 1568, in which she lost crown and 
kingdom. A memorial of the conflict was erected on the site 
in 1887. Under James VI. the town became a royal burgh in 
1636, with freedom of the river from the Broomielaw to the (loch. 
But the efiorts to establish episcopacy aroused the fervent 
anti-prclatical sentiment of the people, who made common 
cause with tlie Covenanters to the end of their long struggle. 
Montrose mulcted the citizens heavily after the battle of Kilsyth 
in 1645, and three years later the provost and bailies were deposed 
for contumacy to their sovereign lord. Phigue and famine devast- 
ated the town in 1649, ^^id in 1652 a conflagration laid a third 
of the burgh in ashes. Even after the restoration its sufferings 
were acute. It was the headquairters of the Whiggamores 
of the west and its prisons were constantly filled with rebels 
for conscience’ sake. The government scourged the townsfolk 
with an amiy of Highlanders, wIk^sc brutalit)' only served to 
strengthen the resistance at the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brig. With the Union, hotly resented as it was at the lime, 
the dawn of almost unbroken prosperity arose. By the treaty 
of Union Scottish ports were placea, in respect of trade, on the 
same footing as English ports, and the situation of Glasgow 
enabled it to acquire a full share of the cvcr-incrcasing Atlantic 
trade. Its commerces was already considerable and in population 
it was now the second town in Scotland. It enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of the sale of raw and refined sugars, had the right 
to distil spirits from molasses free of duty, dealt largely in cured 
herring and salmon, sent hides to English tanners and manu- 
factured soap and linen. It challenged the supremacy of Bristol 
in the tobacco trade — fetching cargoes from Virginia, Maryland 
and Carolina in its own fleet — so that by 1772 its importations 
of tobacco amounted to more than hall of the whole quantity 
brought into the United Kingdom. The tobacco merchants 
built handsome mansions and tlie town rapidly extended west- 
wards. With the surplus profits new industries were created, 
which helped the city through the period of the American War. 
Most, though not all, of the manufactures in which Glasgow 
has always held a foremost place date from this picriod. It was 
in 1764 that James Watt .succeeded in rejiairing a hitherto 
unworkable model of Newcomen’s fire (steam) engine in his small 
workshop within the college precincts. Shipbuilding on a 
colossal scale and the enormous developments in the iron in- 
dustries and engineering were practically the growth of the 19th 
century. The failure of the Western bank in 1857, the Civil 
W’ar in the United States, the collapse of the Gty of Glasgow 
bank in 1878, among other disasters, involved heavy losses and 
distress, but recovery was always rapid. 

Authorities.— J. Cleland, Annals of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1816); 
Duncan, Literary History of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1886) ; Registrum 
Episcopatus Glasgow (Maitland Club, 1843) ; Pagan, Sketch of the 
History of Glasgow ((Glasgow, 1847) ; Sir J, D. Marwick, Extracts 
from the Burgh Records of Glasgow (Burgh Records Society) ; Charters 
relating to Glasgow (Glasgow, 1891) ; River Clyde ana Harbour of 
Glasgow (Glasgow, 1898) ; Glasgow Past and Present (Glasgow, 1884) ; 
Muninunta Universitatis Glasgow (Maitland Club, 1854) : J. Strang, 
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Glasgow and iU Clubs (Glasgow, 1864) ; Reid ('* Senex Old Glasgow 
Glasgow, 18O4) ; A. Macgeorge, Old Glasgow (Giai^ow, 1888) ; 
Deas, The Rivet Clyde (Glasgow, 1881) ; Gale, Loch Katrine Water- 
works (Glasgow, 1883) ; Mason, Public and Private Libraries of 
Glasgow (Glasgow, 1885) ; J. Nicol, Vitaly Social and Economic 
Statistics of Glasgow ; J. B. Russell, in Room (Glasgow, 
1888) ; Ticketed Houses (Cflasgow, 1889) ; T. Somerville, George 
Square (Glasgow, 1801) ; J. A. Kilpatrick, Literary Landmarks of 
Glasgow (Glasgow, 1898) ; J. K. M'Dowall, People's History of 
Glasgow (Glasgow, 1899) ; Sir J. Bell and J. Paton, Glasgow : Its 
Municipal Organization and Administration (Glasgow, 1896) ; Sir 
D. Ricnmond, Motes on Municipal Work (Glasgow, 1899) ; J. M. 
Lang, Glasgow and the liarony (Glasgow, 1893) ; Old Glasgow (Glasgow, 
i8yn) ; J- H- Muir, Glasgow in Kpor, 

GLASITES, or Sandemanians,^ a Christian sect, founded in 
Scotland by John Glas {q,v,). It spread into England and 
America, but is now practically extinct. Glas dissented from 
the Westminster (Confession only in his views as to the spiritual 
nature of the church and the functions of the civil magistrate. 
But his son-in-law Robert Sandeman added a distinctive doctrine 
as to the nature of faith which is thus stated on his tombstone : 
“ That the bare death of Jesus Christ without a thought or 
deed on the part of man, is sufficient to present the chief of sinners 
spotless lief ore God.** In a series of letters to James Hervey, 
the author of Theron and Aspasta, he maintained that justifying 
faith is a simple assent to the divine testimony concerning 
Jesus Christ, differing in no way in its character from belief in any 
ordinary testimony. In their practice the Glasite churches aimed 
at a strict conformity with the primitive type of Christianity 
as understood by them. Each congregation had a plurality of 
elders, pastors or bishops, who were chosen according to what 
were believed to be the instructions of Paul, without regard to 
previous education or present occupation, and who enjoy a 
perfect ciiuality in office. To have been married a second time 
disqualified for ordination, or for continued tenure of the office 
of bishop. In all the action of the church unanimity was con- 
sidered to be necessary ; if any mcmlier differed in opinion from 
the rest, he must cither surrender his judgment to that of the 
church, or be shut out from its communion. To join in prayer 
with any one not a member of the denomination was regarded 
AS unlawful, and even to eat or drink with one who had been 
excommunicated was held to be wrong. The Lord’s Supper 
was observed weekly ; and between forenoon and afternoon 
service every Sunday a love feast was held at which every 
member was required to Iw present. Mutual exhortation was 
practised at all the meetings for divine scr^'ice, when any member 
who had the gift of speech (x<q>«r/ia) was allowed to speak. 
The practice of washing one another’s feet was at one time 
observed ; and it was for a long time customary for each brother 
and sister to receive* new members, on admission, with a holy 
kiss. I’hings strangled ** and ** blood ” were rigorously ab- 
stained from ; the lot was regarded as sacred ; the accumulation 
of wealth they held to be unscriptural and improper, and each 
member considered his property as liable to be called upon 
at any time to meet the wants of the poor and the necessities 
of the church. (Churches of this order were founded in Paisley, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
Dunkeld, I.^ith, (‘upar, Galashiels, Liverpool and London, 
where Michael Faraday was long an elder. Their exclusiveness 
in practice, neglect of education for the ministr}", and the 
ahtinomian tendency of their doctrine contributed to their 
dissolution. Many Glasites joined the general body of Scottish 
Congregationalists, and the sect may now be considered extinct. 
The last of tlie Sandemanian churches in America ceased to 
exist in 1890. 

Sfo James Ross, History of Congregational Independency in 
Scotland (Glasgow, 1900). (D. Mn.) 

GLASS (O.E. glcfs, cf. Ger. Glas, perhaps derived from an old 
Teutonic root a variant of gh-, having the general sense of 
shining, cf. “ glare,** “ glow "), a hard substance, usually trans- 
parent or translucent, which from a fluid condition at a high 
temperature has passed to a solid condition with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent the formation of visible crystals. There 

* The name Glasites or>Glassites was generally iised in Scotland ; 
in England and America the name Sandemanians was more common. 


are many varieties of glass differing widely in chemical com- 
position and in {)hysical qualities. Most varieties, however, 
have certain qualities in common, "^ey pass through a viscous 
stage in cooling from a state of fluidity ; they develop effects 
of colour when the glass mixtures are fused with certain metallic 
oxides ; they are, when cold, bad conductors both of electricity 
and heat, they are easily fractured by a blow or shock and show a 
conchoidal fracture ; they are but slightly affected by ordinary 
solvents, but are readily attacked by hydrofluoric acid. 

The structure of glass has been the subject of repeated in- 
vestigations. The theory most widely accepted at present is 
that glass is a quickly solidified solution, in which silica, silicates, 
borates, phosphates and aluminates may be either solvents or 
solutes, and metallic oxides and metals may be held either 
in solution or in suspension. Long experience has fixed the 
mixtures, so far as ordinary furnace temperatures are con- 
cerned, which produce the varieties of glass in common use. The 
essential materials of which these mixtures are made are, for 
English flint glass, sand, carbonate of potash and red lead; 
for plate and sheet glass, sand, carbonate or sulphate of soda 
and carbonate of lime ; and for Bohemian glass, sand, carbonate 
of potash and carbonate of lime. It is convenient to treat 
these glasses as “ normal ** glasses, but they are in reality 
mixtures of silicates, and cannot rightly be regarded as definite 
chemical compounds or represented by definite chemical 
formulae. 

The knowledge of the chemistry of glass -making has been 
considerably widened by Dr F. 0 . Schott’s experiments at the 
Jena glass-works. The commercial success of these works has 
demonstrated the value of pure science to manufactures. 

The recent large increase in the number of varieties of glass 
has been chiefly due to developments in the manufacture of 
optical glass. Glasses possessing special qualities have been 
required, and have been supplied by the introduction of new 
combinations of materials. The range of the specific gravity 
of glasses from 2*5 to 5*0 illustrates the effect of modified 
compositions. In the same way glass can be rendered more or 
less fusible, and its stability can be increased both in relation 
to extremes of temperature and to the chemical action of 
solvents. 

The fluidity of glass at a high temperature renders possible 
the processes of ladelling, pouring, casting and stirring. A 
mass of glass in a viscous state can be rolled with an iron roller 
like dough ; can be rendered hollow by the pressure of the human 
breath or by compressed air ; can be forced by air pressure, or 
by a mechanically driven plunger, to take the shape and im- 
pression of a mould ; and can be almost indefinitely extended as 
solid rod or as hollow tube. So extensible is viscous glass that 
it can be drawn out into a filament sufficiently fine and elastic 
to be woven into a fabric. 

Glasses are generally transparent but may be translucent or 
opaque. Semi-opacity due to crystallization may be induced 
in many glasses by maintaining them for a long period at a 
temperature just insufficient to cause fusion. In this way is pro- 
duced the crystalline, devitrified material, known as Reaumur’s 
porcelain. Semi -opacity and opacity are usually produced 
by the addition to the glass-mixtures of materials which will 
remain in suspension in the glass, such as oxide of tin, oxide 
of arsenic, phosphate of lime, cryolite or a mixture of felspar 
and fluorspar. 

Little is known about the actual cause of colour in glass 
beyond the fact that certain materials added to and melted 
with certain glass-mixtures will in favourable circumstances 
produce effects of colour. The colouring agents are generally 
metallic oxides. I'he same oxide may produce different colours 
with different glass-mixtures, and different oxides of the same 
metal may produce different colours. The purple-blue of cobalt, 
the chrome green or yellow of chromium, the dichroic canary- 
colour of uranium and the violet of manganese, are constant. 
Ferrous oxide produces an olive green or a pale blue according 
to the glass with which it is mixed. Ferric oxide gives a yellbw 
colour, but requires the presence of an oxidizing agent to prevent 
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Induction to the ferrous state. Lead gives a pale yellow colour 
Silver oxide^ mixed as a paint and sq^ead on the surface of a 
piece of glass and heated^ pves a permanent yelfew stain. Finely 
divided vegetable charcoal add^ to a soda-lime glass gives a 
yellow colour. It has been suggested that ^ colour is due to 
sulphur^ but the effect can be produced with a glass mixture 
containing no sulphur^ free or comUned^ and by increasing 
the proportion of charcoal the intensity of the colour can be 
increased until it reaches black opacity. Selenites and selenates 
give a pale pink or pinkish 
yellow. Tellurium appears 
to give a pale pink tint. 

Nickel with a potash-lead 
glass gives a violet colour^ 
and a brown colour with 
a soda-lime glass. Copper 
gives a peacock-blue which 
becomes green if the pro- 
portion of the copper oxide 
IS increased. If oxide of 
copper is added to a glass 
mixture containing a strong 
reducing agent^ a glass is 
produced which when first 
taken from the crucible is 
colourless but on being re- 
heated develops a dt^ep 
crimson - ruby colour. A 
similar glass, if its cooling 


source of heat, or by plying them in a heated kih and allowing 
the heat gradually to die out. 

The furnaces (fig. 15) employed for melting glass are usually 
heated with gas on the Siemeiu,’’ or some similar system of 
regenerative heating. In the United States natural gas is used 
wherever it is available. In some English works coal is still 
employed for direct heating with various forms of mechanical 
stokers. Crude petroleum and a thin tar, resulting from the 
process of enriching water-gas with petroleum, have been used 



Fig. 15. — Siemens's G>ntinuous Tank Furnace. 


is greatly retarded, produces throughout its substance minute 
crystals of metallic copper, and closely resembles the mineral 
called avanturine. There is also an intermediate stage in which 
the glass has a rusty red colour by reflected light, and a purple- 
blue colour by transmitted light. Glass containing gold behaves 
in almost precisely the same way, but the ruby glass is less crimson 
than copper ruby glass. J. E. C. Maxwell Garnett, who has studied 
the optical properties of these glasses, has suggested that the 
changes in colour correspond with changes effected in the 
structure of the metals as they pass gradually from solution in 
the glass to a state of crystallization. 

Owing to impurities contained in the materials from which 
glasses are made, accidental coloration or discoloration is often 
produced. For this reason chemical agents are added to glass 
mixtures to remove or neutralize accidental colour. Ferrous 
oxide is the usual cause of discoloration. By converting ferrous 
into ferric oxide the green tint is changed to yellow, which is 
less noticeable. Oxidation may be effected by the addition to 
the glass mixture of a substance which gives up oxygen at a 
high temperature, such as manganese dioxide or arsenic trioxide. 
With the same object, red lead and saltpetre are used in the 
mixture for potash-lead glass. Manganese dioxide not only acts 
as a source of oxygen, but develops a pink tint in the glass, which 
is complementary to and neutralizes the green colour due to 
ferrous oxide. 

Glass is a bad conductor of heat. When boiling water is 
poured into a glass vessel, the vessel frequently breaks, on 
account of the unequal expansion of the inner and outer layers. 
If in the process of glass manufacture a glass vessel is suddenly 
cooled, the constituent particles are unable to arrange themselves 
and the vessel remains in a state of extreme tension. The surface 
of the vessel may be hard, but the vessel is liable to fracture 
on receiving a trifling shock. M. de la Bastie’s process of 

toughening ” glass consisted in dipping glass, raised to a 
temperature slightly below the melting-point, into molten 
tallow. The surface of the glass was hardened, but the inner 
layers remained in unstable equilibrium. Directly the crust 
was pierced the whole mass was shattered into minute fragments. 
In all branches of glass manufacture the process of “ annealing,^* 
i»e. cooling the manufactured objects sufficiently slowly to allow 
the constituent particles to settle into a condition of equilibrium, 
is of vital importance. The desired result is obtained either by 
moving the manufactured goods gradually away from a constant 


both with compressed air and with steam with considerable 
success. Electrical furnaces have not as yet been employed 
for ordinary glass-making on a commcrci.'il scale, but the electrical 
plants which have been erected for melting and moulding 
quartz suggest the possibility of electric heating being employed 
for the manufacture of glass. Many forms of apparatus have 
been tried for ascertaining the temperature of glass furnaces. 
It is usually essential that some parts of the apparatus shall be 
made to acquire a temperature identical with the temperature 
to be measured. Owing to the physical changes produced in the 
material exposed prolonged observations of temperature are 
impossible. In the F6ry radiation pyrometer this difficulty 
is obviated, as the instrument may be placed at a considerable 
distance from the furnace. Tlie radiation passing out from an 
opening in the furnace falls upon a concave mirror in a telescope 
and is focused upon a thermoelectric couple. The hotter the 
furnace the greater is the rise of temperature of the couple. 
The electromotive force thus generated is measured by a galvano- 
meter, the scale of which is divided and figured so that the 
temperature may be directly read. (See Thermometry.) 

In dealing with the manufacture of glass it is convenient 
to group the various branches in the following manner : 

Manufactured Glass. 

I, Optical Glass 


II. Blown Glass 


,Cle ell 


A. Table glass. 


B. 'I'ube. 
Special glasses 
for thermo- 
meters, and 
other special 


C. Sheet 
and crown 
glass. 


P. I^ottles. 


III. Mechanically Pressed Glass 


A. Plate and rolled plate glass. B. Pressed table glass. 

1 . Optical Glass. — ^As regards both mode of production and 
essential properties optical glass differs widely from all other 
varieties. ITiese differences arise primarily from the fact that 
glass for optical uses is required in comparatively lar^e and thick 
pieces, while for most other purposes glass is used m the form 
of comparatively thin sheets \ when, therefore, as a consequence 
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of Oollond’s invention of achromatic telescope objectives in 
1757, a demand first arose for optical ghs$, industry was 
unable to furnish suitable material. Flint glass particularly, 
which appeared quite satisfactory when viewed in small pieces, 
was found to be so far from homogeneous as to be useless for 
lens construction. The first step towards overcoming this vital 
defect in optical glass was taken by P. L. Guinand, towards the 
end of the x8th century, by introducing the process of stirring 
the molten glass by means of a cylinder of fireclay. Guinand 
was induced t() migrate from his home in Switzerland to Bavaria, 
where he worked at the production of homogeneous flint glass, 
first with Joseph von Utzsclmeider and then with J. Fraunhofer ; 
the latter ultimately attained considerable success and produced 
telescope disks up to 28 centimetres (11 in.)diameter. Fraunhofer 
further initiated the specification of refraction and dispersion 
in tcjrms of certain lines of the spectrum, and even attempted 
an investigation of the effect of chemical composition on the 
relative dispersion produced by glasses in different parts of the 
spectrum. Guinand ’s process was further developed in 'France 
hy Guinand's sons and subsequently by Bontemps and £. Fell. 
Jn 1848 Bontemps was obliged to leave France for political 
reasons and came to England, where he initiated the optical 
glass manufacture at Chance's glass works near Birmingham,* 
and this firm ultimately attained a consideral;)le reputation in 
th(i production of optical glass, especially of large disks for 
telescope objectives. Efforts at improving optical glass had, 
however, not been confined to the descendants and successors 
of Guinand and J^'rauiiliofer. In 1824 tlie Royal Astronomical 
Society of London apfiointeil a committee on the suhj(K!t, the 
experimental work iieing carried out by Faraday. Faraday 
independently recognizt:d the necessity for mechanicuxl agitation 
of the molten glass in carder to ensure homogeneity, and to 
facilitate Ids manipulations he worked with dense lead lioratc 
glasses which are very fusible, but have proved too unstable 
for ordinary opticfil purposes. T.ater Maos of Clichy (France) 
exhibited some “ zinc crown glass jn small plates of optical 
quality at the T^ondon Exhibition of 1851 ; and another Frcncli 
glass-maker, l^attiy, produced a dense thallium glass in 1867. 
In 1834 W. V. Jlamiurt began experiments in glass-making, 
in which hi; was subsequently joined by G. G. Stokes. Their 
object was to pursue the inqiury |}egim by Fraunliofcr as to the 
effect of chcnnical composition on the distribution of dispersion. 
The specific effect of boric acid in this respect was correctly 
ascertained by Stokes and Harrourt, but they mistook tlxe effect 
of titanic acid. J. Hopkinson, working at Chancels glass works, 
subsequently made an atUmipt to produce a titanium silicate 
glass, but nothing further resulted. 

The next and most important forward step in the progress of 
optical glass manufacture was initiated by Enist Abbe and 
carried out jointly by him and O. Schott at Jena in Germany. 
Aided by grants from the ITiissian government, these workers 
systcrnaticully investigated the effect of introducing a large 
number of different cliemical substances (oxidi's) into vitreous 
flu.xes. As a result a whole series of glasses of novel composition 
and optical properties were produced. A certain nuniher of the 
most promising of these, from the purely optical point of view, 
had unfortunately *to he abandoned for practical use owing to 
their cAiemical instability, and tlxe problem of Fraunhofer, viz. 
the production of pairs of glasses of widely differing refraction 
and dispersion, but having a similar distrihvition of dispersion 
in the various regions of the spectrum, was not in the first instance 
solved. On the other hand, while in tlxe older crown and flint 
glasses the relation l>c tween refraction and dispersion had been 
practically fixed, dispersion and refraction increasing regularly 
wdth the density of the glass , in some of the new glasses introduced 
by Abbe and Schott this relation is altered and a relatively 
low refractive index is accompanied by a relatively high disper- 
sion, while in others a high refractive index is associated with 
low dispersive power. 

Hie initiative of Abbe and Schott, which was greatly aided 
by the resources for scientific investigation available at the 
Physikalische Reichsanstalt (Imperial Physical Laboratory), 


led to such anpovtant ^evebpmeots that sinulair wodc was 
undertaken in Franioe by the firm of Mantois, the sucoessors 
of Feil, and somewhat hSm by Chanoe h Englaiid. The manu- 
facture of the new varieties of glass, originaily known as ** Jena ” 
glasses, is now carried out extensively and with a consii^able 
degree of commercial success in France, and also to a less extent 
in England, but none of the other makers of optical glass has 
as yet contributed to the progress of the industry to anything 
like the same extent as the Jenajfixm. 

The older optical glasses, now generally known as the 
“ ordinary ” crown and flint glasses, are all of the nature of pure 
silicates, the basic constituents being, in the case of crown 
glasses, lime and soda or lime and pota^ or a mixture of both, 
and in the case of flint glasses, lead and either (or both) soda and 
potash. With the exception of the heavier flint (lead) glasses, 
these can be produced so as to be free both from noticeable 
colour and from such defects as bubbles, opaque inclusions or 

striae,” but extreme care in the choice of all the raw materials 
and in all the manipulations is required to ensure this result. 
Further, these glasses, when made from profxerly proportioned 
materials, possess a very considerable degree of chemical stability, 
which is amply sufficient for most optical purposes. The newet 
glasses, on the other hand, contain a much wider variety of 
chemical constituents, the most important being the oxides of 
barium, magnesium, aluminium and zinc, used either with or 
without tlu; addition of the bases already named in reference 
to the older glasses, and — among acid bodies — boric anhydride 
(B.^Og) which rejxlaces the silica of the older glasses to a varying 
extent. It must b(* admitted that, by the aid of certain of these 
new constituents, glasses can be produced which, as regards 
purity of colour, freedom from defects and chemical stability are 
equal or even superior to the best of the “ ordinary ” glasses, but 
it is a remarkable fact that when this is the case the optical 
properties of the new glass do not fall very widely outside 
the limits set by the older glasses. On the other hand, the more 
extreme the optical propiTties of these new glasses, i,e, the 
further tlxey dojxart from the ratio of refractive index to dispersive 
power found in the older glasses, the greater the difficulty found 
in obtaining them of cither sufficient purity or stabUity to be of 
practical use. It is, in fact, admitted that some of the glasses, 
most useful optically, the dense barium crown glasses, which 
are so widely used in modern photographic lenses, cannot be 
produced entirely free eitlier from noticeable colour or from 
numerous small bubbles, while the chemical nature of these 
glasses is so sensitive that considerable care is required to protect 
the surfaces of lenses made from them if serious tarnishing is to 
be avoided. In practice, however, it is not found that the presence 
either of a decidedly greenish -yellow colour or of numerous 
small bubbles interferes at all seriously with the successful use 
of the lenses for the majority of purjxoses, so that it is preferable 
to sacrifice the perfection of the glass in order to secure valuable 
optical properties. 

It is a further striking fact, not unconnected with those just 
enumerated, that the extreme range of optical properties covered 
even by the relatively large number of opti('.al glasses now available 
is in reality very small. The refractive indices of all glasses at 
present available lie between 1*46 and 1*90, whereas transparent 
minerals arc known having refractive indices lying considerably 
outside these limits ; at least one of these, fluorite (calcium 
fluoride), is actually used by opticians in the construction of 
certain lenses, so that probably progress is to be looked for in a 
considerable widening of the limits of available optical materials ; 
possibly such progress may lie in the direction of the artificial 
production of large mineral CT}^stals. 

The qualities required in optical glasses have already been 
partly referred to, but may now be summarized : — 

1. Transparency and Freedom from Colour. — -These qualities can 
bo readily judged by inspection of the glass in pieces of con.siderable 
thickness, and they ‘may be quantitativ^y measured by means of the 
spectro-photometer. 

2. Homogeneity. — The optical desideratum is uniformity of re- 
fractive index and dispersive power throughout thema.ssof the glass. 
This is probably never completely attained, variations in the sixth 
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significant figure oi the retractive index being observed in different 
pa^ of sin^ Urge blocks of the most perf^t glass. While such 
minute and gradual variations are harmless for most optical purposes, 
sudden variations which generally take the form of striae or veins 
are fatal defects in all optical glass. In their coarsest forms such 
striae are readily visible to the unaided eye, but finer ones escape 
detection unless special means are taken for rendering them visible ; 
such special means conveniently take the form of an apparatus for 
examining the glass in a beam of parallel light, when the striae 
scatter the light and appear as either dark or bright lines according 
to the position of the eye. PUte glass of the usual quality, which 
appears to be perfectly homogeneous when looked at in the ordinary 
way, is seen to be a mass of fine striae, when a considerable thickness 
is examined in parallel light. Plate glass is, nevertheless, consider- 
ably used for the cheaper forms of lenses, where the scattering of 
the light and loss of definition arising from these fine striae is not 
readily recognized. 

Bubbles and enclosures of opaque matter, although more readily 
observed, do not constitute suen serious defects ; their presence in a 
lens, to a moderate extent, does not interfere with its performance 
(see above). 

3. Hardness and Chemical Stability, — These properties contribute 
to the durability of lenses, and are specially desirable in the outer 
meml)ers of lens combinations which are likely to lie subjected to 
frequent handling or are exposed to the weather. As a general rule, 
to which, however, there are important exceptions, both these 
qualities are found to a greater degree, the lower the refractive index 
of the glass. The chemical stability, i,e. the power of resisting the 
disintegrating effects of atmospheric moisture and cartionic acid, 
depends largely upon the quantity of alkalis contained in the glass 
and their proportion to the lead, lime or barium present, the stability 
being generally less the higher the proportion of alkali. A high 
silica-content tends towards both hardness and chemical stability, 
and this can he further increased by the addition of small proportions 
of boric acid ; in larger quantities, however, the latter constituent 
produces the opposite effect. 

4. Absence of Internal Strain. — Internal strain in glass arises from 
the unequal contraction of the outer and inner portion.s of masses 
of glass during cooling. Processes of annealing, or very gradual 
cooling, arc intended to relieve these strains, but such processes are 
only completely effective when the cooling, particularly tlirough 
those ranges of temperature where the glass is just losing the last 
traces of plasticity, is extremely gradual, a rate measured in hours 
per degree Centigrade being required. The existence of internal 
strains in glass can be readily recognized by examination in polarized 
light, any signs of double refraction indicating the existence of strain. 
If the glass IS very badly annealed, the lenses made from it may fly 
to pieces during or after manufacture, but apart from .such extreme 
cases the optical effects of internal strain are not readily observed 
except in large optical apparatus. Very perfectly annealed optical 
glass is now, however, readily obtainable. 

5. Refraction and Dispersion. — The purely optical properties of 
refraction and dispersion, although of the greatest importance, 
cannot be dealt with in any detail here ; for an account of the optical 
properties required in glasses for various forms of lenses see the 
articles Lens and Aberkation : II. In Optical Systems. As typical 
of the range of modem optical glasses Table I. is given, which 
constituted the list of optical glasses exhibited by Messrs Chance 
At the Optical Convention in London in 1905. In this table n is the 


refractive mdex of the glass for sodium light (the D Ime of the solar 
spectrum), while the letters F and G' refer to lines in the hydrogen 
spectrum by which dispersion is now generally specified. The 
symbol r represents the inverse of the dispersive power, its value 
being (ny^ - i)/(C - F). The very much longer lists of German and 
French firms contain only a few types not represented in this table. 

Manufacture of Optical G/nxr.— In its earlier stages, the process 
for the production of optical glass closely re.semble.<? that u.sed in 
the production of any other glass of the highest quality. The raw 
materials are selected with great care to assure chemical purity, 
but whereas in most glasses the only impurities to be dreaded 
are those that are either infusible or produce a colouring effect 
upon the glass, for optical purposes the admixture of other 
glass-forming bodies than those which are intended to be present 
must be avoided on acc.ount of their effect in modifying the 
optical constants of the glass. Constancy of composition of the 
raw materials and their careful and thorough admixture in con- 
stant proportions arc therefore essential to the production of the 
required glas.ses. The materials are generally used in the form 
either of oxides (lead, zinc, silica, &c.) or of salts readily decom- 
posed by heat, such as the nitrates or carbonates. Fragments of 
glass of the same composition as that aimed at are generally 
incorporated to a limited extent with the mixed raw materials 
to facilitate their fusion. The cnicibles or pots used for the 
production of optical glass very closely resemble those used in the 
manufacture of flint glass for other purposes ; they arc covered 
and the molten materials are thus protected from the action of 
the furnace gases by the interposition of a wall of fireclay, but 
as crucibles for optical glass are used for only one fusion and are 
then broken up, they are not made so thick and heavy as those 
used in flint-glass making, since the latter remain in the furnace 
for many weeks. On the other hand, the chemical and physical 
nature of the fireclays used in the manufacture of such crucibles 
requires careful attention in order to secure the best results. 
The furnace used for the production of optical glass is generally 
constructed to take one crucible only, so that the heat of the 
furnace may be accurately adjusted to the requirements of the 
particular glass under treatment. These small furnaces arc 
frequently arranged for direct coal firing, but regenerative gas- 
fired furnaces arc also employed. The empty crucible, having 
first been gradually dried and heated to a bright red heat in a 
subsidiary furnace, is taken up by means of massive iron tongs 
and introduced into the previously heated furnace, the tempera- 
ture of which is then gradually raised. When a suitable tempera- 
ture for the fusion of the particular glass in question has l)een 
attained, the mixture of raw materials is introduced in com- 
paratively small quantities at a time. In this way the crucible 
is gradually filled with a mass of molten glass, which is, however, 


Table 1. — Optical Properties. 


Factory 

Number. 

Name. 


V. 

Medium 

Partial and Relative Partial Dispersions. 


Dispersion. 

C-F. 

C - D. 

C-D 

C-F. 

D-F. 

1 D-F 
C-F. 

F-G'. 

1 F-G' 

! C-F. 

C. 644 

Extra Hard Crown 

. 

1*4959 

64 -4 

•00770 

•00228 

•296 

*00542 

1 *704 

*00431 

*560 

B. 646 

Boro-silicate Crown 

, 

1-5096 

63-3 

•00803 

•00236 

•294 

•00562 

-700 

*00446 

*555 

A. 605 

Hard Crown 

. 

1*5175 

60 *5 

•00856 

*00252 

-294 

•00604 

1 *706 

•00484 

•554 

C. 577 

Medium Barium Crown 

1-5738 

57-9 

•00990 

•00293 

•296 

•00697 

1 -704 

•00552 

•557 

C. 579 

Den.<)est Barium Crown 

I *6065 

57-9 

•01046 

•00308 

•294 

•00738 

•705 

•00589 

•563 

A. 569 

Soft Crown . 

, 

1-5152 

5 fi -9 

*00906 

•002O4 

-291 

*00642 

•708 

•00517 

•570 

B. 563 

Medium Barium Crown 

1*5660 

5 b *3 

*01006 

•00297 

*295 

*00700 

•704 

*00576 

•572 

B. 535 

Barium Light Flint 


i* 54,')2 

53*5 

•01020 

•00298 

•292 

*00722 

*701 

•00582 

•570 

A. 490 

Extra I-ight Flint 


1-5316 

49*0 

•01085 

•00313 

•288 

•00772 

1 -711 

*00630 

•580 

A. 4«5 

Extra Light Flint 


1-5333 

48*5 

•01099 

•00322 

-*93 

*00777 

•707 

*00640 

•582 

C. 474 

Boro-silicate Flint 


1-5623 

47*4 

•01187 i 

*00343 

•289 

■00844 

*711 

*00693 

•584 

B. 466 

Barium Light Flint 


1-5833 

46*6 

•01251 ; 

, *00362 

•288 

; *00889 

*711 

•00721 

•576 

B. 458 

Soda. Flint . 


1-5482 

45*8 

•or 195 ' 

•00343 

•287 i 

! *00852 

•713 

*00690 

•577 

A. 458 

Light Flint . 


*- 547 * 

45-8 

•01196 ' 

•00348 

•291 

•00848 

.709 

•00707 

•591 

A. 432 
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•608 
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•286 
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•715 
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•609 

A. 337 
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•285 
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•720 
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A. 299 j 
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29*9 : 

•02384 
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■28. 

*01714 

-789 
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full of bubbles of all siases. These bubbles arise ijartly from the 
air enclosed between the particles of raw materials and partly 
from the gaseous decomposition products of the materials 
themselves. In the next stage of the process^ the glass is raised 
to a high temperature in order to render it sufficiently fluid to 
allow of the complete elimination of these bubbles ; the actual 
temperature requin-d varit;s with the chemical composition of 
the glass, a bright red heat sufficing for the most fusible glasses, 
while with others the utmost capacity of the best furnaces 
is required to attain the necessary temperature. With these 
latter glasses there is, of course, considerable risk that the 
partial fusion and consequent contraction of the fireclay of the 
crucible may result in its destruction and the entire loss of the | 
glass. The stages of the process so far described generally occupy j 
from 36 to 60 hours, and during this time the constant care and 
watchfulness of those attending the furnace is required. This is 
still more the case in the next stage. The examination of small 
tcst'pieces of the glass withdrawn from the crucible by means 
of an iron rod having shown that the raolton mass is free from 
bubbles, the stirring process may be begun, the object of this 
manipulation being to render the glass as homogeneous as possible | 
and to secure the abstmee of veins or striae in the product. For j 
this purpose a cylinder of fireclay, provided with a square axial j 
hole at the upper end, is heated in a small subsidiary furnace and 
is then introduced into the molten glass. Into the sejuare axial | 
hole fits tile square end of a hooked iron bar which projects 
several yards beyond the mouth of the furnace ; by means of 
this bur a workman moves the fireclay cylinder about in the glass 
witli a steady circular .sweep. Although the weight of the iron 


I Bxe chosen, and are heated to a tempierature just sufficient to 
I soften the glass, when the lumps are caused to assume the shape 
{ of moulds made of iron or fireclay either by the natural flow of 
the softened glass under gravity, or 1^ pressure from suitable 
tools or presses. The glass, now in its approximate form, is 
placed in a heated chamber where it is allowed to cool veiy 
gr^ually— the minimum time of cooling from a dull red heat 
being six days, while for “ flne annealing ” a much longer period 
is required (see above)^ At the end of the annealing process the 
glass issues in the shape of disks or slabs slightly larger than 
required by the optician in each case. The glass is, however, by 
no means ready for delivery, since it has yet to be examined 
with scrupulous care, and all defective pieces must be rejected 
entirely or at least the defective part must be cut out and the 
slab remolded or ground down to a smaller size. For the purpose 
of rendering this minute examination possible, opposite plane 
surfaces of the glass are ground approximately flat and polished, 
the faces to be polished being so chosen as to allow of a view’ 
through the greatest possible thickness of glass ; thus in slabs 
the naiTow edges are polished. 

It will be readily understood from the above account of the 
process of production that optical glass, relatively to other 
kinds of glass, is very expensive, the actual price varying from 
3s. to 30s. per tb in small slabs or disks. Tlie price, however, 
rapidly increases with the total bulk of perfect glass required in 
one piece, so that large disks of glass suitable for telescope 
objectives of wide aperture, or blocks for large prisms, become 
! exceedingly cosily. The reason for this high cost is to be found 
' partly in the fact that the yield of optically perfect glass even 


bar is carried by a support, such as an overhead chain or a swivel 
roller, this operation is very laborious and trying, more especially 
during the earlier stages when the heat radiated from the open 


in large and successful meltings rarely exceeds 20 % of the total 
weight of glass melted. Further, all the subsequent processes 
of cutting, moulding and annealing become increasingly difficult, 


mouth of tlie crucible is intense. The men who manipulate the owing to the greatly increased risk of breakage arising from 
stirring bars are therefore changed at short intervals, while the either external injury or internal strain, as the dimensions of 
bars themselves have also to be changed at somewhat longer the individual piece of glass increase. Nevertheless, disks of 


intervals, as tliey rapidly become oxidized, and accumulated 
scaUt would tend to full off them, thus contaminating the glass 
below. The stirring process is iDcgvm when the glass is perfectly 


optical glass, both crown and flint, have been produced up to 
39 in. in diameter. 

11 . Blown (Jlass. (A) Tahle-ware and Vases , — The varieties 


fluid at a temperature little short of the highest attained in its of glass used for the manufacture of table-ware and vases are 
fusion, but us the stirring proceeds the glass is allowed to cool the potash-lead glass, the soda-lime glass and the potash-lime 
gradually and thus becomes more and more viscous until finally glass. These glasses may be colourless or coloured. Venetian 
Uie stirring cylinder can scarcely be moved. When the glass has j glass is a soda-lime glass ; Bohemian glass is a potash-lime 
acquired this degree of consistency it is supposed that no fresh ! glass. The potash-lead glass, which was first used on a com- 
movements can occur within its mass, so tliat if homogeneity has j mercial scale in England for the manufacture of table-ware, 
been attained the glass will [jreserve it permanently. The stirring 1 and which is known as “ flint ” glass or “ crystal,” is also largely 
is therefore discontinued and the day cylinder is either left 1 used in France, Germany and the United States, Table 11 . 
embedded in the glass, or by the exercise of considerable force I shows the typical composition of these glasses, 
it may be gradually withdrawn. The cnunhle 


allowed to cool consideral)ly in the melting furnace, 
or it may be removed to another slightly heated 
furnace. When tht* glitss has cooled so far os 
to become hard and solid, the furnace i.s hermetic- 
ally sealed up and allowed to cool vcr\’ gradually 
to the ordinary temperature. If the cooling is very 
gradual — occupying several weeks — it sometimes 
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liappens that the entire contents of a large crucible, weighing 
jwrhaps 1000 !b, are found intact as a single mass of glass, but 
more frequently the mass is found broken up into a number of 
fragments of various sizes. I'Vom the large masses great lenses j 
and mirrors may be produced, while the smaller pieces are used | 
for the production of the disks and slabs of moderate size, in | 


For melting the leadless glasses, open, bowl-shai)ed crucibles 
are used, ranging from t 2 to 40 in. in diameter. Glass mixtures 
containing lead are melted in covered, l)eehive-shaped crucibles 
holding from 12 to 18 cwt. of glass. TTiey have a hooded open- 
ing on one side near the top. This opening serves for the intro- 
duction of the glassrmixture, for the removal of the melted 


which the optical glass of commerce is usually supplied. In order 
to allow of tlie removal of the gliiss, tlie cold crucible is broken 
up and the glass carefully separated from the fragments of fire- 
clay. The pieces of glass are. then examined for the detection of 
the ^ossei defects, and obviously defective pieces are rejected. 
As the fractured surfaces of the glass in this condition are un- 
suitable for delicate examination a good deal of glass that passes 
this inspection has yet ultimately to be rejected. The next stage 
in the preparation of the glass is the process of moulding and 
annealing. Lumps of glass of approximately the right weight 


glass and as a source of heat for the processes of manipulation. 

The Venetian furnaces in the island of Murano are small 
low structures heated with wood. The heat passes from the 
melting furnace into the annealing kiln. In Germany, Austria 
and the United States, gas furnaces are generally used. In 
England directly-heated coal furnaces are still in common use, 
which in many cases are stoked by mechanical feeders. There 
are two systems of annealing. The manufactured goods are 
either removed gradually from a constant source of heat by means 
of a train of small iron trucks drawn along a tramway by an 
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endless chftin, or are placed in a heated labi m which the fire is 
allowed gradually to die out. The seorad system is especially 
used for annealing large and heavy objects. The manufacture 
of table-ware is carried on by small ganjgs of men and boys. In 
England each “ gang ” or chair ” consists of three men and one 
b^. In works^ however, in which most of the goods arc moulded, 
and where less skilled labour is required, the proportion of boy 
labour is increased. There ore generally two shifts of workmen, 
each shift working six hours, and the work is carried on contitiu> 
ously from Monday morning until Kriday morning. Directly 
work is suspended the glass remaining in the crucibles is ladled 
into water, drained and dried. It is then mixed with the glass 
mixture and broken glass ('^cuhet’’), and replaced in the 


ir\ 
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Fig. x 6. — Pontils and Blowing Iron. 
a, Puntee ; b, spring puntee ; c, blowing iron. 

crucibles. The furnaces are driven to a white heat in order to 
fuse tlie mixture and expel bubbles of gas and air. Before work 
begins the temperature is lowered sufficiently to render the glass 
viscous. In the viscous state a mass of glass can be coiled upon 
the heated end of an iron rod, and if the rod is hollow can be 
blown into a hollow l)ulb. The tools used are extremely primitive 
— ^hollow iron blowing-rods, solid rods for holding vessels during 
manipulation, sprbg tools, resembling sugar-tongs in shape, 
with steel or wooden, blades for fashioning the viscous glass, 
callipers, measure-sticks, and a variety of moulds of wood, 
carbon, cast iron, gun-metal and plaster of Paris (figs. i6 and 17). 
The most important tool, however, is the bench or “ chair ” 
on which the workman sits, which serves as his lathe. He sits 



d, ** Sugar-tongs tool with wooden /, Pincers. 

ends. g, Scissors, 

tf, " Sugar-tongs ” tools with cutting A, Battledore. 

edges. 1 , Marking compass. 

between two rigid parallel arms, projecting forwards and back- 
wards and sloping slightly from back to front. Across the arms 
he balances the iron rod to which the glass bulb adheres, and 
rolling it backwards and forwards with the fingers of his left 
hand fashions the glass between the blades of his sugar-tongs 
tool, grasped in his right hand. The hollow bulb is worked into 
the shape it is intended to assume, partly by blowing, partly by 
gravitation, and partly by the workman’s tool. If the blowii^ 
iron is held vertically with the bulb uppermost the bulb becomes 
flattened and shallow, if the bulb is allowed to hang downward.^ 
it becomes elongated and reduced in diameter, and if the end of 
the bulb is pierced and the iron is held horizontally and sharply 
trundled, as a mop is trundled, the bulb opens out into a flattened 
disk. 

Dwing the process of manipulation, whether on the diau' 
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ior whilst the glass is bemg .reheated, the rod must be constantly 
and gently tnmdled to prevent the colkpse of bulb or vessel. 
Every natural development of the spherical form can be obtained 
by blowing andfashioning by hand. Anon-spherical form can only 
be produced by blowing the hollow bulb into a mould of thV 
required ^lape. Moulds are used both for giving shiipe to vessels 
and ^0 for impressing patterns on their surface. Althougii 
spherical forms can be obtaiined without the use of moulds, 
moulds are now largely used for even the simplest kinds of tiiblc- 
ware in order to economize time and skilled labour. In France, 
Germany and the United States it is rare to find a piece of table- 
ware which has not received its shape in a mould. The old and 
the new systems of making a wine-glass illustrate almost all the 
ordinary processes of glass working. Sufficient glass is first 
‘‘ gathered ” on the end -of a blowing iron to form the bowl of 
the wine-glass. The mere act of coiling an exact weight of 
molten glass round the end of a rod 4 ft. in length requires 
considerable skill. Tht mass of glass is rolled on a polished 
slab of iron, the “ marvor,” to solidify it, and it is then slightly 
hollowed by blowing. Under the old system the. form of the bowl 
is gradually developed by blowing and by shaping the l)ulb with 
the sugar-tongs tool. The leg is either pulled out from the 
substance of the base of the bowl, or from a small lump of glass 
add(*d to the base. The foot starts as a small independent bulb 
on a separate blowing iron. One extremity of this bulb is made 
to adhere to the end of the leg, and the other extremity is broken 
away from its blowing iron. The fractured end is heated, and by 
the combined action of heat and centrifugal force opens out 
into a flat foot. The bowl is now severed from its blowing iron 
and the unfinished wine-glass is supported by its foot, which is 
attached to the end of a working rod by a metal clip or by a seal 
of glass. The fractured edge of the howl is lieated, trimmed 
with scissors and melted so as to be perfectly smooth and even, 
and the bowl itself receives its final form from the sugar-tongs 
tool. 

Under the new system the bowl is fashioned by blowing the 
slightly hollowed mass of glass into a mould. The leg is formed 
and a small lump of molten glass is attached to its extremity 
to form the foot. The blowing iron is constantly trundled, and 
the small lump of glass is squeezed and flattened into the slmpe 
of a foot, either between two slabs of wood hinged together, 
or by pressure against an upright board. The bowl is severed 
from the blowing iron, and the wine-glass is sent to the an- 
nealing oven with a bowl, longer than that of the finished glass., 
and with a rough fractured edge. When the glass is cold the 
sur|)lus is removed either by grinding, or by applying heat to a 
line scratched with a diamond round the bowL The fractured 
edge is smoothed by the impact of a gas flame. 

In the manufacture of a wine-glass the ductility of glass is 
illustrated on a small scale by the process of pulling out Slie leg. 
It is more strikingly illustrated in the manufacture of glass canc 
and tube. Canc is produced from a solid mass of molten glass, 
tube from a mass hollowed by blowing. One workman holds 
the blowing iron with the mass of glass attached to it, and 
another fixes an iron rod by means of a seal of glass to the 
extremity of the mass. Tlie two workmen fare each other 
einrl walk backwards. The diameter of the cane or tube is 
regulated by the weight of glass carried, and by the distance 
covered by the two workmen. It is a curious property of viscous 
glass that whatever form is given to the mass of glass before it 
is drawn out is retained by the finished cane or tube, however 
small its section may be. Owing to this property, tubes or 
canes can be produced with a square, oblong, oval or triangular 
secdon. Exceedingly fine canes of milk-white glass play an 
important part in the masterpieces produced by the Venetian 
glass-makers of the i6th century. Vases and drinking cups 
were produced of extreme lightness, in the walls of which were 
embedded patterns rivalling lace-work in fineness and intricacy. 
Ihe canes from which the patterns are formed arc either simple 
or complex. The latter are made by dipping a small mass of 
molten colourless glass into an iron cup around the inner wall 
of which short lengths of white cane have been arranged at 
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regular intervals. The canes adhere to the molten glass, and 
the mass is first twisted and then draym out into fine cane, 
which contains white threads arranged in endless spirals. The 
process can be almost indefinitely repeated and canes formed 
of extreme complexity. A vase decorated with these simple 
or complex canes is produced by embedding short lengths of 
the cane on the surface of a mass of molten glass and blowing 
and fashioning the mass into the required shape. 

Table-ware and vases may be wholly coloured or merely 
decorated with colour. 'Ibuches of colour may be added to 
vessels in course of manufacture by means of seals of molten 
glass, applied like sealing-wax ; or by causing vessels to wrap 
themselves round with threads or coils of coloured glass. By 
the application of a pointed iron hook, while the gloss is still 
ductile, the parallel coils can be distorted into bends, loops or 
zigzags. The surface of vessels may be spangled with gold or 
platinum by rolling the hot glass on metallic leaf, or iridescent, 
by the deposition of metallic tin, or by the corrosion caused 
by the chemical action of acid fumes. Gilding and enamel 
decoration are applied to vessels when cold, and fixed by 
heat. 

Cutting and engraving are mechanical processes for producing 
decorative effects by abrading the surface of the glass when cold. 
The abrasion is (^fleeted by pressing the glass against the edge 
of wheels, or disks, of hard material revolving on horizontal 
spindles. The spindles of cutting wheels are driven by steam 
or electric power. *llie wheels for making deep cuts are made 
of iron, and are fed wkh sand and water. The wheels range 
in diameter from 18 in. to 3 in. Wheels of carborundum are 
also used. Wheels of fine sandstone fed with water arc used 
for making slighter cuts and for smoothing the rough surface 
left by the iron wheels. Polishing is effected by wooden wheels 
fed with wet pumice-powder and rot tens tone and by brushes 
fed with moistened putty-powder. I^atterns are produced by 
combining straight and curved cuts. Cutting brings out the 
brilliancy of glass, which is one of its intrinsic qualities. At 
the end of the i8th century English cut glass was unrivalled 
for design and beauty. Gradually, however, the process was 
applied without restraint and the products lost ail artistic 
quality. At the present time cut glass is steadily regaining 
favour. 

Engraving is a process of drawing on glass by means of small 
copper wheels. The wheels range from i in, to 2 in. in diameter, 
and are fed with a mixture of fine emery and oil. The spindles 
to which the wheels are attached revolve in a lathe worked by 
a foot treadle. The true use of engraving is to add interest to 
vessels by means of coats of arms, crests, monograms, inscriptions 
and graceful outlines. The improper use of engraving is to 
hide defective material. There are two other processes of 
marking patterns on glass, but they possess no artistic value. 
In the sandblast ” process the surface of the glass is exposed 
to a stream of sharp sand driven by compressed air. The parts 
of the surface which are not to be blasted arc covered by adhesive 
paper. In the etching ” process the surface of the glass is 
etched by the chemical action of hydrofluoric acid, the parts 
which are not to be attacked being covered with a resinous paint. 
The glass is first dipped in this protective liquid, and when the 
paint has set the pattern is scratched through it with a sharp 
point. The glass is then exposed to the acid. 

Glass stoppers are fitted to bottles by grinding. The mouth 
of the bottle is ground by a revolving iron cone, or mandrel, 
fed with sand and water and driven by steam. The head of the 
stopper is fastened in a chuck and the peg is ground to the size 
of the mouth of the bottle by means of sand and water pressed I 
against the glass by bent strips of thin sheet iron. The mouth 
of the bottle is then pressed by hand on the peg of the stopper, 
and the mouth and peg are ground together with a medium of 
very fine emery and water until an air-tight joint is secured. 

The revival in recent years of the craft of glass-blowing in 
England must be attributed to William Morris and T. G. Jackson, 
R.A. (PI. II. figs. II and 12). They, at any rate, seem to have 
been the first to grasp the idea that a wine-glass is not merely 


a bowl, a stem and a fbot, but that, whilst retaining simplicity 
of form, it may nevertheless possess decorative effect. They, 
moreover, suggested the introduction for the manufacture of 
table-glass of a material similar in texture to that used by the 
Venetians, both colourless and tinted. 

The colours previously available for English table-glass were 
ruby, canary-yellow, emerald-green, dark peacock-green, light 
peaa>ck-blue, dark purple-blue and a dark purple. About 
1870 the Jackson ” table-glass was made in a light, dull green 
glass. The dull green was followed successively by amber, white 
opal, blue opal, straw opal, sea-green, horn colour and various 
pale tints of soda-lime glass, ranging from yellow to blue. Ex- 
periments were also tried with a violet-coloured glass, a violet 
opal, a transparent black and with glasses shading from red 
to blue, red to amber and blue to green. 

In the Paris Exhibition of 1900 surface decoration was the 
prominent feature of all the exhibits of table-glass. The carved 
or “ cameo ” glass, introduced by Thomas Webb of Stourbridge 
in 1878, had been copied with varying success by glass-makers 
of all nations. In many specimens there were three or more 
layers of differently coloured glass, and curious effects of blended 
colour were obtained by cutting through, or partly through, 
the different layers. The surface of the glass had usually been 
treated with hydrofluoric acid so as to have a satin-like gloss. 
Some vases of this character, shown by Emile Gall6 and Daum 
Fr^res of Nancy, possessed considerable beauty. The “ Favrile 
glass of Louis C. Tiffany of New York (PI. II. fig. 13) owes its 
effect entirely to surface colour and lustre. The happiest speci- 
mens of this glass almost rival the wings of butterflies in the 
brilliancy of their iridescent colours. The vases of Karl Koepping 
of Berlin are so fantastic and so fragile that they appear to be 
creations of the lamp rather than of the furnace. An illustration 
is also given of some of Poweirs “ Whitefriars ” glass, shown at 
the St Louis Exhibition, 1904 (PI. II. fig. 14). The specimens 
of “ pate de verre ’* exhibited by A. L. Dammouse, of Sevres, 
in the Mus6e des Arts d^coratifs in Paris, and at the Ixindon 
Franco-British Exhibition in 1908, deserve attention. They 
have a semi-opaque body with an “ egg-shell ” surface and are 
delicately tinted with colour. The shapes are exceedingly 
simple, but some of the pieces possess great beauty. The material 
and technique suggest a close relationship to porcelain. 

(B) Tube . — The process of making tube has already been 
described. Although the bore of the thermometer-tube is 
exceedingly small, it is made in the same way as ordinary 
tube. The white line of enamel, which is seen in some thermo- 
meters behind the bore, is introduced before the mass of glass 
is pulled out. A flattened cake of viscous glass-enamel is welded 
on to one side of the mass of glass after it has been hollowed by 
blowing. The mass, with the enamel attached, is dipped into 
the crucible and covered with a layer of transparent glass ; 
the ivhole mass is then pulled out into tube. If the section of 
the finished tube is to be a triangle, with the enamel and bore 
at the base, the molten mass is pressed into a V‘shaped mould 
before it is pulled out. 

In modern thermometry instruments of extreme accuracy 
are reejuired, and researches have been made, especially in 
Germany and France, to ascertain the causes of variability 
in mercurial thermometers, and bow such variability is to be 
removed or reduced. In all mercurial thermometers there 
is a slight depression of the ice-point after exposure to high 
temperatures ; it is also not uncommon to find that the readings 
of two thermometers between the ice- and boiling-points 
fail to agree at any intermediate temperature, although the 
ice- and boiling-points of both have been determined together 
with perfect accuracy, and the inten^ening spaces have l^en 
equally divided. It has been proved that these variations 
depend to a great extent on the chemical nature of the glass of 
which the thermometer is made. Special glasses have therefore 
l>een produced by Tonnelot in France and at the Jena glass- 
works in Germany expressly for the manufacture of thermometers 
for accurate physical measurements ; the analyses of these are 
shown in Table 111 . 
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been made to ascertain the effects of the different constituents 
of glass on the transparency of glass to X-rays. The oxides 
of lead, barium, zinc and antimony are found perceptibly to 


on the other hand, glass is not readily freed from foreign bodies 
that may become admixed with it, so that the absence of detach- 
able particles is much more essential in glass than in steel melting. 


retard the rays. The glass tubes, therefore, from which the Finally, fluid steel can be run or poured off, since it is perfectly 
X-ray bulbs are to be fashioned, must not contain any of these fluid, while glass cannot be thus treated, but is withdrawn from 
oxides, whereas the glass used for making the funnel-shaped the furnace by means of either a ladle or a gatherer’s pipe, 
shields, which direct the rays upon the patient and at the same and the temperature required for this purpose is much lower than 
time protect the hands of the operator from the action of the that at which the glass is melted. In a sheet-glass tank there 


rays, must contain a large proportion of lead. 


is therefore a gradient of temperature and a continuous passage 


Among the many developments of the Jena Works, not the of material from the hotter end of the furnace where the raw 
least important are the glasses made in the form of a tube, materials are introduced to the cooler end where the glass, 
from which gas-chimneys, gauge-glasses and chemical apparatus free from bubbles and raw material, is withdrawn by the 
are fashioned, specially adapted to resist sudden changes of gatherers. For the purpose of the removal of the glass, the 
temperature. One method is to form the tube of two layers cooler end of the furnace is provided with a nymber of suitable 
of glass, one being considerably more expansible than the other, openings, provided with movable covers or shades. The 
{t) Sheet and Crown-glass. — Sheet-glass is almost wholly “gatherer” approaches one of these openings, removes the 
a soda-lime-silicate glass, containing only small quantities of shade and introduces his previously heated “ pipe.” This 
iron, alumina and other impurities. The raw materials used instrument is an iron tube, some 5 ft. long, provided at one end 
in this manufacture are chosen with considerable care, since the with an enlarged butt and at the other with a wooden covering 
requirements as to the colour of the product are somewhat acting as handle and mouthpiece. The gatherer dips the butt 
stringent. The materials ordinarily employed are the following : of the pipe into the molten “ metal ” and withdraws upon it a 
sand, of good quality, uniform in grain and free from any small ball of viscous glass, which he allows to cool in the air 
notable quantity of iron oxide ; carbonate of lime, generally while constantly rotating it so as to keep the mass as nearly 
in the form of a pure variety of powdered limestone ; and spherical in shape as he can. When the first ball or “ gathering ” 
sulphate of soda. A certain proportion of soda ash (carbonate has cooled sufficiently, the whole is again dipped into the molten 
of soda) is also used in some works in sheet-glass mixtures, while glass and a further layer adheres to the pipe-end, thus forming 
“ decolorizers ” (substances intended to remove or reduce the a larger ball. This process is repeated, with slight modifications, 
colour of the glass) are also sometimes added, those most generally until the gathering is of the proper size and weight to yield the 
used being manganese dioxide and arsenic. Another essential sheet which is to be blown. When this is the case the gathering 
ingredient of all glass mixtures containing sulphate of soda is carried to a block or half-open mould in which it is rolled 
is some form of carbon, which is added either as coke, charcoal and blown until it acquires, roughly, the shape of a hemisphere, 
or anthracite coal ; the carbon so introduced aids the reducing the flat side being towards the pip)e and the convexity away 
substances contained in the atmosphere of the furnace in bringing from it ; the diameter of this hemisphere is so regulated as to 


about the reduction of the sulphate of soda to a condition in 
which it combines more readily with the silicic acid of the sand. 
The proportions in which these ingredients are mixed vary 


be approximately that of the cylinder which is next to be formed 
of the viscous mass. From the hemispherical shape the mass 
of glass is now gradually blown into the form of a short cylinder, 


according to the exact quality of glass required and with the and then the pipe with the adherent mass of glass is handed 
form and temperature of the melting furnace employed. A over to the blower proper. This workman stands upon a platform 
good quality of sheet-glass should show, on analysis, a composi- in front of special furnaces which, from their shape and purpose, 
tion approximating to the following : silica (SiOg), 72 % ; are called “ blowing holes.” The blower repeatedly heats 
lime (QiO), 13 % ; soda (NagO), 14 % ; and iron and alumina the lower part of the mass of glass and keeps it distended by 
(Fe.jOjj,Al20.^), I %. The actual composition, however, of a blowing while he swings it over a deep trench which is provided 
mixture ^at will give a glass of this composition cannot be next to his working platform. In this way the glass is extended 
directly calculated from these figures and the known composition into the form of a long cylinder closed at the lower end. The 
of the raw materials, owing to the fact that considerable losses, size of cylinder which can be produced in this way depends 


particularly of alkali, occur during melting. 

The fusion of sheet-glass is now generally carried out in 
gas-fired regenerative tank furnaces. The glass in process 
of fusion is contained in a basin or tank built up of large blocks 


chiefly upon the dimensions of the working platform and the 
weight which a man is able to handle freely. The lower end of 
the cylinder is opened, in the case of small and thin cylinders, 
by the blower holding his thumb over the mouthpiece of the 


of fire-clay and is heated by one or more powerful gas flames pipe and simultaneously warming the end of the cylinder in the 
which enter the upper part of the furnace chamber through furnace, the expansion of the imprisoned air and the softening 
suitable apertures or ” ports.” In Europe the gas burnt in of the glass causing the end of the cylinder to burst open. The 
these furnaces is derived from special gas-producers, while in blower then heats the end of the cylinder again and rapidly 
some parts of America natural gas is utilized. With producer spiris the pipe about its axis ; the centrifugal effect is sufficient 
gas it is necessary to pre-heat ^th the gas and the air which to spread the soft glass at the end to a radius equal to that of the 
is supplied for its combustion by passing lx)th through heated rest of the cylinder. In the case of large and thick cylinders, 
regenerators (for an account of the principles of the regenerative however, another process of opening the ends is generally 
furnace see article Furnace). In many respects the glass- employed : an assistant attaches a small lump of hot glass to the 
melting tank resembles the oplen-hearth steel furnace, but there domed end, and the heat of this added glass softens the cylinder 
are certain interesting differences. Thus the dimensions of the sufficiently to enable the assistant to cut the end open with a 
largest glass tanks greatly exceed those of the largest «teel pair of shears ; subsequently the open end is spun out to the 
furnaces ; glass furnaces containing up to 250 tons of molten diameter of the whole as described above. The finished cylinder 
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is next carried to a rack and the pipe detached from it by applying 
a cold iron to the node of thick hot glass which connects pipe-butt 
and cylinder, the neck cracking at the touch. Next, the rest 
of the connecting neck is detached from the cylinder by the 
application of a heated iron to the chilled glass. This leaves a 
cylinder with roughly jiaraJlel ends ; these ends are cut by the 
use of a diamond applied internally and then the cylinder is 
split longitudinally by the same means. The split cylinder is 
passed to the llatt(;ning furnace, where it is exposed to a red heat, 
sufficient to soften the glass ; when soft tlie cylinder is laid upon 
a smor)th flat slab and flattened down upon it by the careful 
application of pressure with some form of rubbing implement, 
which frequently takes the form of a block of cliarred wood. 
When flattened, the sheet is moved away from the working 
opening of the. furnace, and pushed to a system of movable 
grids, by means of which it is slowly moved along a tunnel, 
away from a source of heal nearly equal in temperature to that 
of tile flattening chamber, 'i'he glass thus cools gradually as it 
passes down the tunnel and is thereby adequately annealed. 

The process of sheet-glass manufacture described above is 
typical of that in iisct in a large nnmlier of works, but many 
inodificiitions are to |je found, particularly in the furnaces in 
which the glass is melted In some works, the older method 
of melting tiie glps in large pots or crucibles is still adhered to, 
although the old-fashioned coal-fired furnaces have nearly 
everywhere given place to the use of producer gas and re- 
generators. For the production of coloured sheet-glass, however, 
the employment of pot fii mares is still almost universal, prob- 
ably because the quantities of glass required of any one tint 
are insufliciemt to enqiloy even a small tank furnace continuously; 
the exact control of the colour is also more readily attained with 
the. smaller bulk of glass which lias to be deidt with in pots. The 
general nature of the colouring ingndients employed, and tlie 
colour eflccts produced by them, have already been mentioned. 
In coloured sheet-glass, two distinct kinds are to be recognized ; 
ill one kind the colouring matter is contained in the body of tlie 
glass itself, while in tlie other the coloured sheet consists of 
ordinary white glass covered upon one side witli a thin coating of 
intensely coloured glass. latter kind is known as, “ flashed,'’ 
and is luiii'crsally cnijiloyed in the case of colouring matters 
whose effect is so intense that in any lusual thickness of glass 
th(y would cause almost entire opacity. Flashed glass is 
produced by taldng either the first or tlie last gathering in the 
production of a cylinder out of a crucible containing the coloured 
“ metal,” the other gatherings being taken out of ordinary 
white sheet-glass. It is important tliat the thermal expansion 
of the two materials w'hich are thus incorporated should be 
nearly alike as otherwise W'arping of the finislied sheet is liable 
to result. 

Mechanical Processes for the Production of Shekel-glass, — ^I'he 
complicated and indirect j^roccss of sheet-glass manufacture 
has led to numerous inventions aiming at a direct method of 
production by more or less meclianical means. All the earlier 
attempts in this direction iailt'd on account of the difficulty of 
bringing the glass to the machines without introducing air-bells, 
which are always formed in molten glass when it is ladled or 
poured from one vessel into another. More modern inventors 
have therefore adopted the plan of drawing the glass direct from 
the furnace. In an American proccs.s the gla.ss is drawm direct 
from tlie molten mass in tlie tank in a cylindrical form by means 
of an iron ring previously immersed in the glass, and is kept 
in shape by means of special devices for cooling it rapidly as it 
leaves the molten bath. In tliis process, however, the entire 
operations of splitting and flattening are retained, and although 
the mechanical process is said to be in successful commercial 
operation, it has not as yet made itself felt as a formidable rival 
to hand-made sheet -glass. An effort at a more direct mechanical 
process is emlxidicd in the inventions of Foucault which are at 
present being developed in Germany and Belgium ; in this 
process the glass is drawn from the molten bath in the shape of 
flat sheets, the aid of a bar of iron, previously immersed in the 
glass, the glass receiving its form by being drawn through slots 


in laige fire-bricks and being kept in shape by rapid diilling 
produced by the action of air-blasts. The mechanic^ operation 
is quite successful for thick sheets, but it is not as yet available 
for the thinner sheets required for the ordinary purposes of 
sheet-glass, since with these excessive breakage occurs, while 
the sheets generally show grooves or lines derived from small 
irregularities of the drawing orifice. For the production of thick 
sheets which are subsequently to be polished the process may 
thus claim considerable success, but it is not as yet possible 
to produce satisfactory sheet-glass by such means. 

Crawn'-glass has at the present day almost disappeared from 
the market, and it has been superseded by sheet-glass^ the more 
modem processes described above being capable of producing 
much larger sheets of glass, free from the knob or bullbn ” 
which may still be seen in old crown-glass windows. For a 
few isolated purposes, however, it is desirable to use a glass 
which has not been touched upon either surface and thus pre- 
serves the lustre of its “ fire polish ” undiminished ; this can 
he attained in crown-glass but not in sheet, since one side of 
the latter is always more or less marked by the rubber used 
in the process of flattening. One of tlie few uses of crown-glass 
of this kind is the glass slides upon which microscopic specimens 
arc mounted, as well as the thin glass slips with which such 
pre]wations are covered. A full account of the process of 
blowing crown-glass will be found in all older books and articles 
on the subject, so tliat it need only be mentioned here that the 
glass, instead of being blown into a cylinder, is blown into a 
flattened sphere, which is caused to burst at the point opposite 
the pipe and is then, by tho rapid spinning of tlie glass in front 
of a very hot furnace-opening, caused to expand into a flat disk 
of large diameter. This only requires to be anneided and is then 
ready for cutting up, but the lump of glass by which the original 
globe was attached to the pipe remains as the bullion in the centre 
of the disk of glass. 

Coloured Glass for Mosaic Windows , — ^The production of coloured 
glass for “ mosaic ” windows has liecome a separate branch 
of glass -making. Charles* Winston, after prolonged study 
of the coloured windows of tlie 14th and 15th centuries, 
convinced himself that no approach to the colour effect of these 
windows could bt^ made with glass which is thin and even in 
section, homogeneous in texture, and made and coloured with 
highly refined materials. To obtain the effect it was necessary 
to reproduce as far as possible the conditions under wliich the 
early craftsmen worked, and to (oreate scientifically glass which 
is impure in colour, irregular in section, and non-homogeneous 
in texture. The glass is made in cylinders and in “ crowns ” or 
circles. ITie cylinders measure about 14 in. in length by 8 in. 
in diameter, and vary in thickness from 4 to in. The crowns 
are about 15 in. in diameter, and vary in thickness from J to 4 in., 
the centre being the thickest. These cylinders and crowns 
may be either solid colour or flashtxl. Great variety of colour 
may be obtained by flashing one colour upon another, such as 
blue on green, and ruby on blue, green or yellow. 

E. J. Prior has introduced an ingenious method of making 
small oblong and square sheets of coloured glass, which are thick 
in the centre and taper towards the eefecs, jind which have one 
surface slightly roughened and one brilliantly polished. Glass is 
blown into an oblong box-shaped iron mould, about 12 in. in depth 
and 6 in. across. A hollow rectangular bottle is formed, the base 
and sides of which are converted into sheets. The outer surface 
of these sheets is slightly roughened by contact with the iron 
mould. 

(D) Battles and mechanically blown Glass , — ^The manufacture 
of bottles has become an industry of vast proportions. The 
demand constantly increases, and, owing to constant improve- 
ments in material ki the moulds and in the methods of working, 
the supply fully keeps pace with the demand. Except for 
making bottks of special colours, gas-heated tank furnaces are 
in general use. Mehing and working are carried on continuously. 
The essential qualities of a bottle are strength and pjower to resist 
chemical corrosion. The materials are selected with a view to 
secure these qualities. For the highest quality of bottles, which 
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axe practically colourless, sand, limestone and suli^te and 
carbonate of soda are used The following is a t3rpical analysis 
of high quality bottle^lass : SiOo, 69-15 % ; Na.p, 13-00 % ; 
CaO, i5'oo%; AlgOj,, a-20%; and Fepg, 0-65%. For the 
commoner grades of dark-coloured bottles the glass mixture 
is cheapened by substituting common salt for part of the sulphate 
of soda, and by the addition of felspar, granite, granulite, 
furnace slag and other substances fusible at a high temperature. 
Bottle moulds are made of cast iron, either in two pieces, hinged 
together at the base or at one side, or in three pieces, one 
forming the body and two pieces forming the neck. 

A bottle gang or “ sliop consists of five persons. The 
gatherer ’’ gathers the glass from the tank furnace on the end 
of the blowing-iron, rolls it on a slab of iron or stone, slightly 
expands the glass by blowing, and hands the blowing iron and 
glass to the “ blower.’’ The flower places the glass in the mould, 
doses the mould by pressing a lever with his foot, and either 
blows down the blowing iron or attaches it to a tube connected 
with a supply of compressed air. When the air has forced the 
glass to take the form of the mould, tlie 
mould is opened and the blower gives the 
blowing iron with the bottle attached to 
it to tlie “ wetter ofi.” The wetter off 
touches the top of the neck of the bottle 
with a moistened piece of iron and by 
tapping the blowing iron detaches the 
bottle and drops it into a wooden trough. 
He then grips the body of the bottle with 
a four-pronged clip, attached to an iron 
rod, and passes it to the “ bottle maker.” 
The bottle maker heats the fractured neck 
of the bottle, binds a band of molten glass 
round the end of it and simultaneously 
shapes the inside and the outside of the 
o using the tool shown in fig. 18. 

finished bottle is taken by the “taker 
?nd outsidror ’’ to the annealing furnace. The bottles 
neck of a bottle. are stacked in iron trucks, which, when 

C, Bottle. full, arc moved slowly away from a constant 

A' source of heat. 

inside of the The processes of manipulation which have 
neck. been described, although in practice they 

B, B, Shaped pieces are very rapidly performed, are destined 
of iron, which can replaced bv the automatic working 

the^^outs^ide^^ o^f ^ machine. Bottle-making machines, 
the neck by the based on Ashley’s original patent, are 
spring-handle H. ab’eady being largely used. They easiirc 
absolute regularity in form and save both 
time and labour. A bottle -making macliine combines the 
process of pressing with a plunger with that of blowing by 
compressed air. The neck of tlie bottle is first formed by tlie 
plunger, and the body is subsequently blown by compressed air 
admitted through the plunger. A sufficient weight of molten 
glass to form a bottle is gathered and placed in a funnel-shaped 
vessel which serves as a measure, and gives access to the mould 
which shapes the outside of the neck. A plunger is forced 
upwards into the glass in the neck-mould and fonns the neck. 
The funnel is removed, and the plunger, neck-mould and the 
mass of molten glass attached to the neck are inverted. A bottle 
mould rises and envelops the mass of molten glass. Com- 
pressed air admitted through the plunger forces the molten glass 
to take the form of the bottle mould and completes the bottle. 

In the case of the machine patented by Michael Owens of 
Toledo, U.S.A., for making tumflers, lamp-chimneys, and other 
goods of similar character, the manual operatioas required are 

(1) gathering the molten glass at the end of a blowi^ iron; 

(2) placing the blowing iron with the glass attached to it in the 
machine ; (3) removing the blowing iron with the blown vessel 
attached. £adi machine (fig. 19) consists of a revolving table 
carrying five or six moulds. The moulds are opened and closed by 
cams actuated by compressed air. As soon as a blowing ironds in 
connexion with an air jet the sections of the mould close upon the 
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molten glass, and the cpmpressed air forces the glass to take the 
form of the mould. After removal from the machine the tumbler 
is severed from Uie blowing iron and its fractured edge trimmed. 

Compressed air or steam is also used fur fasliioning very large 
vessels, baths, dishes and reservoirs by the “ Sievert ” process. 
Molten glass is spread upon a large iron plate of the required 
shape and dimensions. The flattened mass of glass is held by 
a rim, connected to the edge of the plate. The plate w ith the glass 
attached to it is inverted, and compressed air or steam is intro- 
duced through openings in the plate. The mass of glass, yielding 
to its own weight and the pressure of air or steam, sinks down- 
wards and adapts itself to any mould or rccepta<!le beneath it. 

The processes emplo)^ed in the manufacture of the glass bulbs 
for incandescent electric lamps are similar to tlie old-fashioned 



Fig, 19. — Owens's Glass-blowing Machine, Blowing-irons. 


processes of bottle making. The mould is in two pieces hinged 
together ; it is heated and the inner surface is rubbed over with 
finely powdered plumbago. When the glass is being blown in the 
mould the blowing iron is twisted round and round so that the 
finished bulb may not be marked by the joint of the mould. 

III. Mechanically Pressed Gj.ass. (A) Plate-glass , — ^Thc 
glass popularly known as “ plate-glass ” is made by casting and 
rollmg. The following arc typical analyses ; 



SiO^; 

CaO. 

NaoO. 

AI,0,. 

Fe^Oj,. 

French . 

71*80 

15*70 

11-10 

1*26 

0-14 % 

English . 

70-64 

16*27 

n -47 

0*70 

o* 4 ‘) % 


The raw materials for the productiem of plate-glass are chosen 
with great care so as to secure a product as free from colour 
as possible^ since the relatively great thickness of the sheets 
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would render even a faint tint conspicuous. The substances 
employed are the same as those used for the manufacture 
of sheet-glass^ viz. pure sand^ a pifre form of carbonate of lime^ 
and sulphate of Boasi, with the addition of a suitable pro(>ortion 
of carbon in the form of coke, charcoal or anthracite coal. 

The glass to be used for the production of plate is universally 
melted in pots or crucibles and not in open tank furnaces. 
When the glass is completely melted and “ fine,” i.e, free from 
bubbles, it is allowed to cool down to a certain extent so as 
to become viscous or pasty. The whole pot, with its contents 
of viscous glass, is then removed bodily from the furnace by 
means of huge tongs and is transported to a crane, which grips 
the pot, raises it, and ultimately tips it over so as to pour the 
gloss upon the slab of the rolling-table. In most modem works 
the greater .part of these operations, as well as the actual rolling 
of tini glass, is carried out by mechanical means, steam power 
and subsequently electrical power having been successfully 
af)f)lied to this purpose ; the handling of the great weights of 
glass required for the largest sheets of plate-ghiss which are 
produced at the present time would, indeed, be impossible 
without the aid of machinery. The casting-table usually con- 
sists of a perfectly smooth cast-iron slab, frequently built up 
of a niimlxir of pieces carefully fitted together, mounted upon 
a low, massive truck running upon rails, so that it -can be readily 
moved to any desired position in the casting-room. The viscous 
mass having been thrown on the casting-table, a large and 
heavy roller passes over it and spreads it out into a sheet. 
Rollers uf) to 5 tons in weight are employed and are now 
generally driven by power. The width of the sheet or plate 
is n^gulated by moving guides which are placed in front of 
the roller and are pushed along by it, while its thickness 
is regulated by raising or lowering the roller relatively to 
the surface of the table. Since the surfaces produced by 
rolling have subsequently to be ground and polished, it is 
essential that the glass should leave the rolling-table with as 
smooth a surface as possible, so tliat great care is required in 
this part of the process. It is, however, equally important 
that the glass as a whole should be flat and remain flat during 
the process of gradual cooling (annealing), otherwise great 
thicknesses of glass would have to be ground away at the pro- 
jecting parts of the sheet. The annealing process is therefore 
carried out in a manner differing essentially from that in use 
for any other variety of Hat glass and nearly resembling that 
used for optical glass. The rolled sheet is left on tiie casting- 
table until it has set sufficiently to be pushed over a fiat iron 
])late without risk of distortion ; meanwhile the table has been 
placed in front of the opening of one of the large annealing 
kilns and the slab of glass is carefully pushed into the kiln. The 
uTinealing kilns are large fire-brick chambers of small height 
but with sufficient floor area to accommodate four or six large 
slabs, and the slabs are placed directly upon the floor of the 
kiln, which is built up of carefully dressed blocks of burnt fire- 
clay resting upon a bed of sand ; in order to avoid any risk of 
working or buckling in this floor these blocks arc set slightly 
apart and thus have room to expand freely when heated. Before 
the glass is introduced, the annealing kiln is heated to dull red 
by means of coal fires in grates which are provided at the ends 
or sides of the kiln for that purpose. When the floor of the kiln 
has been covered with slabs of glass the oj)ening is carefully 
built up and luted with fire-bricks and fire-clay, and the whole 
is then allowed to cool. In the walls and floor of the kiln special 
cooling channels or air passages are provided and by gradually 
opening these to atmospheric circulation the cooling is con- 
siderably accelerated while a ver)” even distribution of tempera- 
ture is obtained ; by these means even the largest slabs can now 
be cooled in three or four days and arc nevertheless sufficiently 
wt;ll annealed to be free from any serious internal stress. From 
the anneiiling kiln the slabs of glass are transported to the 
cutting room, where they are cut square, defective slabs being 
rejected or cut down to smaller sizes. The glass at this stage 
lias a comparatively dull surface and this must now be replaced 
by that brilliant and perfectly polished surface which is the chief 


beauty of this variety of glass. The first step in this process is 
that of grinding tte surface down until projections are 
removed and a dose approximation to a perfect plane is obtained. 
Thb operation^ like all the subsequent steps in the polishing 
of the glass, is carried out by powerful machinery. By means 
of a rotating table either two surfaces of glass, or one surface 
of glass and one of cast iron, are rubbed together with the inter- 
position of a powerful abrasive such as sand, emery or carbor- 
undum. The machinery by which this is done has undergone 
numerous modifications and improvements, all tending to pro- 
duce more perfectly plane glass, to reduce the risk of breakage, 
and to lessen the expenditure of time and power required per 
sq. yd. of glass to be worked. It is impossible to describe 
this machinery within the limits of this article, but it is notable 
that the principal difficulties to be overcome arise from the 
necessity of providing the glass with a perfectly continuous 
and unyielding support to which it can be firmly attached but 
from which it can be detached without undue difficulty. 

When the surface of the glass has been ground down to a plane, 
the surface itself is still ” grey,” i.e. deeply pitted with the marks 
of the abrasive used in grinding it down ; these marks are re- 
moved by the process of smoothing, in which the surface is 
successively ground with abrasives of gradually increasing fine- 
ness, leaving ultimately a very smooth and very minutely pitted 
“ grey ” surface. This smooth surface is then brilliantly polished 
by the aid of friction with a rubbing tool covered with a soft 
substance like leather or felt and fed with a polishing material, 
such as rouge. A few strokes of such a rubber are sufficient to 
produce a decidedly ” polished ” appearance, but prolonged 
rubbing under considerable pressure and the use of a polishing 
paste of a proper consistency are required in order to remove the 
last trace of pitting from the surface. This entire process must, 
obviously, \ye applied in turn to each of the two surfaces of the 
slab of glass. Plate-glass is manufactured in this manner in 
thicknesses varying from in. to i in. or even more, while 
sir^le sheets are produced measuring more than 27 ft. by 13 ft. 

” Rolled Plate ” and figured ” Rolled Plate , — Glass for this 
purpose, with perhaps the exception of the best white and 
tinted varieties, is now universally produced in tank-furnaces, 
similar in a general way to those used for sheet-glass, except that 
the furnaces used for rolled plate ” glass of the roughest kinds 
do not need such minutely careful attention and do not work at 
so high a temperature. The composition of these glasses is very 
similar to that of sheet-glass, but for the ordinary kinds of rolled 
plate much less scrupulous selection need be made in the choice 
of raw materials, especially of the sand. 

The glass is taken from the furnace in large iron ladles, which 
are carried upon slings running on overhead rails; from the 
ladle the glass is thrown upon the cast-iron bed of a rolling-table, 
and is rolled into sheet by an iron roller, the process being 
similar to that employed in making plate-glass, but on a smaller 
scale. The sheet thus rolled is roughly trimmed while hot and 
soft, so as to remove those portions of glass which have been 
spoilt by immediate contact with the ladle, and the sheet, still 
soft, is pushed into the open mouth of an annealing tunnel or 
“ lear,” down which it is carried by a system of moving grids. 

The surface of the glass produced in this way may Ije modified 
by altering the surface of the rolling-table ; if the table has a 
smootli surface, the glass will also be more or less smooth, but 
much dented and buckled on the surface and far from having the 
smooth face of blown sheet. If the table has a pattern engraved 
upon it the glass will show the same pattern in relief, the most 
frequent pattern of the kind being eidier small parallel ridges or 
larger ribs crossing to form a lozenge pattern. 

The more elaborate patterns found on what is known as 
“ figure rolled plate ” are produced in a somewhat different 
manner ; the glass used for this purpose is considerably whiter 
in colour and much softer than ordinary rolled plate, and instead 
of being rolled out on a table it is produced by rolling between 
two moving rollers from which the sheet issues. The pattern is 
impressed upon the soft sheet by a printing roller which is 
brought down upon the glass as it leaves the main rolls. Tliis 
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glass shows a pattern in high rdkf and gives a very brilliant 
effect. 

The various varieties of rolled plate-glass are now produced 
for some purposes with a reinforcement of wim netting which is 
embedded in the mass of the glass. The wire gives the glass 
great advantages in the event of fracture from a blow or from 
fire, but owing to the difference in thermal expansion between 
wire and glass, there is a strong tendency for sudk “ wired glass 
to crack spontaneously. 

Patent Plate-glass . — ^This term is applied to blown sheet-glass, 
whose surface has been rendered plane and brilliant a process 
of grinding and polishing. The name “ patent plate ’’ arose from 
the fact that certain patented devices originated by James 
(Chance of Birmingham first made it possible to p)olish com- 
paratively thin glass in this way. 

(B) Pressed Glass , — ^The technical difference between pressed 
and moulded glass is that moulded glass-ware has taken its form 
trom a mould under the pressure of a workman’s breath, or of com- 
pressed air, whereas pressed glass-ware has taken its form from a 
mould under the pressure of a plunger. Moulded glass receives 

the form of the 
mould on its in 
terior as well as on 
its exterior surface. 
In pressed glass the 
exterior surface is 
modelled by the 
mould, whilst the 
interior surface is 
modelled by the 
plunger (fig. 20). 

The process of 
pressing glass was 
introduced to meet 
the demand for 
cheap table-ware. 
Pressed glass, 
which is necessarily 
thick and .service- 
able, has well met 
this legitimate de- 
mand, but it also 
caters for the less 
legitimate taste for 
cheaj) imitations of 
hand-cut glass. An 
American writer 
has expressed his 
satisfaction that 


Fig. 20. — ^Modern American Glass-Press. 


the day-labourer can now have on his table at a nominal price 
glass dishes of elaborate design, which only an expert can dis 
tinguish from hand-cut crystal. The deceptive effect is in some 
cases heightened by cutting over and polishing by hand the 
pressed surface. 

The glass for pressed ware must be colourless, and, when 
molten, must be sufficiently fluid to adapt itself readily to the 
intricacies of the moulds, which are often exceedingly complex. 
The materials employed are sand, sulphate of soda, nitrate of 
soda, calcspar and in some works carbonate of barium. The 
following is an analysis of a specimen of English pressed glass : 
SiO.^„ 70-68 % ; Na,, 0 , 18*38 % ; CaO, 5-45 % ; l^aO, 4-17 % ; 

% ; and Fe^O.,, 0-20%. Tanks and pots are both used 
for melting the glass. The moulds are made of cast iron. They 
are usually in two main pieces, a base and an upper part or collar 
of hinged sections. The plunger is generally worked by a hand 
lever. The operator knows by touch when the plunger has 
pressed the gl^s far enough to exactly fill the mould. Although 
the moulds are heat^, the surface of the glass is always slightly 
ruffled by contact with the mould. For this reason every piece 
of pressed glass-ware, as soon as it is liberated from the mould, 
is exposed to a sharp heat in a small subsidiary furnace in order 
that the ruffled surface may be removed by melting. These 


mall furnaces are usually heated by an oil spray under the 
pressure of steam or compressed air. 

See Antonio Neri, Ars vHranria, cum MrvvitH observatiotiibu^ 
(Amsterdam, 1668) (Neri's work was translated into English by C. 
Merritt in 1662, and the translation^ The Art of making Glass, vfsi^ 
privately reprinted by Sir T. Phillipps, Bart., in 1826) ; Johann 
Kunkel, Vollstdndige Glasmacher-Kunst (Nuremberg, 1785) ; Apsle> 
Pellatt, Curiosities of Glass-making (London, 1849) ; A. Sausay, 
Marvels of Glass-making (from the French) (London, 1869) ; G. 
Bon temps, Guide du verrier (Paris, 1868) ; £. PeliTOt, Le Verve, 
son kistoire, $a fabrication (Paris, 1878) ; W. Stein, "Die Glasfabri- 
katton," in Bolley's Tecknohgie, vol. iii. (Brunswick, 1862) ; H. ]•:. 
Benrath, Die Qlasfabrikation (Brunswick, 1875) ; J. Falck and L. 
Lobmeyr, Die Glasindustrie (Vienna, 1875) ; D. H. Hovestadt, 
Jenaer Glas (Jena, 1900; Eng. trans. by J. D. and A. Everett, 
Aiacmillan, 1907) ; J. Henrivaux, Le Verre et le cristal (Paris, 1887), 
and La Verrerie au XX* siicle (1903) ; Chance, Harris and Powell, 
Principles of Glass-making (London, 1883) ; Moritz V. Rohr, Tkeorie 
und Gesckickte der photographiseken Objektive (Berlin, 1899) \ 
Guillaume, TvaiU pratique dc la ikermomHrie de pr/dsion (Pari'^^, 
1889) ; Louis Coftignal, Verves et emaux (Paris, 1900) ; R. Gcrncr, 
Die Glasfabrikation (Vienna, 1897) ; C. Wetzel, Herstellung grosser 
Glaskbvpev (Viennsu 1900) ; C. Wetzel, Bearbeitung von Glaskdrpern 
(Vienna, iQoi) ; H. Tschcuschner, Handbuch dev Glasfabfikatio$i 
(Weimar, 1885) ; R. Dralle, Anlage und Betvieb dev Glasfabviken 
(Leipzig, 1886) ; G. Tamrnann, Kristallisieven und Schmelzcu 
(Leipzig, 1903) ; W. Rosenhain, " Some Properties of Glass," Trans. 
Optical Society (London, 1903), " Possible Directions of Progress in 
Optical Glass," Pvoc. Optical Convention (l.ondon, 1905) and Glass 
Manufacture (London, 1008) ; Introduction to section 1 , Catalogue 
of the Optical Convention (Ix^ndon, T905). (H. J. P. ; W. Rn.) 

History of Glass Manufacture, 

The great similarity in form, technique and decoration of 
the earliest known specimens of glass-ware suggests that the 
craft of glass-making orginated from a single centre. It has 
been generally assumed that Egypt was the birthplace of the 
glass industry. It is true that many conditions existed in Egyjit 
favourable to the development of the craft. The Nile supplied a 
waterway for the conveyance of fuel and for the distribution 
of the finished wares. Materials were availabh? j)r()viding the 
essential ingredients of glass. The Egyptian potteries afforded 
experience in dealing with vitreous glazes and vitreous colours, 
and from Egyptian alabaster-quarries veined vessels wee 
wrought, which may well have suggested the decorative arrang( > 
ment of zigzag lines (sec Plate I. figs. 1, 2, 4 d) .so frequenth 
found on early specimens of glass-ware. In Egypt, however, 
no traces have at pre.sent been found of the industry in a rudi- 
mentary condition, and the vases which have been classified 
as “ primitive ” bear witness to an elaboration of technique 
far in advance of the experimental period . The earliest specimen s 
of glass-ware which can be definitely claimed as Egyptian 
productions, and the glass manufactory discovered by Pr 
Flinders Petrie at Tell el Amama, belong to tlie period of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. The comparative lateness of this period 
makes it difficult to account for the wall painting at Beni Hasan, 
which accurately represents the process of glass-blowing, and 
which is attributed to the period of the Xlth dynasty. Dr 
l*etrie surmounts the difficulty by saying that, the jiroccMss 
depicted is not glass-blowing, but some metallurgical prorc.‘j.s 
in which reeds were used tipped with lumps of clay. It is possibh^ 
that the picture does not represent Egyptian glass-blowers, but 
is a traveller's record of the process of glass-blowing seen in some 
foreign or subject country. The scarcity of specimens of earl)- 
glass-ware actually found in Egypt, and the advanced technique 
of those which have been found, lead to the supposition timt 
glass-making was exotic and not a native industry. Tlie 
tradition, recorded by Pliny {Nat, Hist, xxxvi. 65), p.ssigns the 
discovery of glass to Syria, and the geographical position of that 
country, its forests as a source of fuel, and its deposits of sand 
add probability to the tradition. The story that Phoenician 
merchants found a glass-like substance under their cooking pots, 
which had been supported on blocks of natron, need not be 
discarded as pure fiction. The fire may well have caused the 
natron, an impure form of carbonate of soda, to combine with 
the surrounding sand to form silicate of soda, which, although 
not a permanent glass, is sufficiently glass-like to suggest the 
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possibility of creat^ a permanent transparent material. More- 
over, Pliny (xxxvi. 66) actually records the discovery which 
effected the conversbn of deliquescent silicate of soda into 
permanent glass. The words are “ Coestus Addi magnes lapis.” 
There have been many conjectures as to the meaning of the 
words “ magnes lapis.” The material has been considered by 
some to be magnetic iron ore and by others oxide of manganese. 
Oxides of iron and manganese can only be used in glass manu- 
facture in comparatively small quantities for the purpose of 
colouring or neutralizing colour in glass, and their introduction 
would not he a matter of sufficient importance to be specially 
recorded. In chapter 25 of the same book Pliny describes five 
varieties of ” m^nes lapis.” One of these he says is found in 
magnesia, is white in colour, does not attract iron and is like 
pumice stone. This variety must certainly be magnesian 
limestone. Magnesian limestone mixed and fused with sand and 
an alkaline carbonate j)roduces a permanent glass. The scene 
of the discovery of glass is placed by Pliny on the banks of the 
little river Belus, under the heights of Mount Carmel, where 
sand suitable for glass-making exists and wood for fuel is 
abundant. In this mnghhourhood fragments and lump.s of glass 
are still constantly being dug iq), and analysis proves that the 
glass contains a considerable proportion of magnesia. The 
district was a glass-making centre in Roman times, and it is 
probable that the Romans inherited and perfected an indigenous 
industry of remol(‘ anticjuity. Pliny has so accurately recorded 
the stage's by which a pennanent glass was developed that it 
may he assumed that he had good reason for claiming for Syria 
the discov(?ry of glass. Between Kgypt and Syria there was 
frequent intercourse both of conquest and commerce. It was 
aistomary for the vi(!tor after a successful raid to carry off 
skilled artisans as captives. It is recorded that Tahutmes III. 
sent Syrian artisans to Egypt. Glass-blowers may have been 
amongst their captive? craftsmen, and may have started th«i 
industry in Egypt. The claims of Syria and Egypt are at the 
present time so equally balanc(‘d that it is advisable to regard 
the question of the birthplace oi the glass industry as one that 
has still be settled. 

Th(‘ “ f)ririiitivc ” vcjsscIs which have been found in Egypt are 
small in size and consist of columnar stibium jars, flattened 
bottles and amphorae, all decorated with zigzag lines, tiny 
wide-mouthed vas(?s on feet and minute jugs. The vessels 
of Inter date which have been found in considerable quantities, 
principally in the coast towns and islands of the Mediterranean, 
arc amphorae and alabastra, also decorated with zigzag lines. 
The amphorae (Plate I. figs, i and 2) terminate with a pxjint, 
or with an unfinished extension from the terminal point, or with 
a knob. The alabastra have short necks, are .slightly wider at 
the base than at the shoulder and have rounded bases. Dr 
Petrie has called attention to two technical peculiarities to he 
found in almost every .specimen of early glass-ware. The 
inner surface is roughened (Plate I. fig. 4 r), and has particles 
of sand adhering to it, as if the vessel had been filled with sand 
and subjected to heat, and the inside of the neck has the impres- 
sion of a metal rod (Plate I. fig. 4 a), which appears to have 
been extracted from the neck with difficulty. From this evidence 
Dr Petrie has assumed that the vessels were not blown, but 
formed upon a core of sandy paste, modelled upon a copper rod, 
the rod being the core of the neck (see Egypt: Art and 
Archaeology). The evidence, however, hardly warrants the 
abandonment of the simple process of blowing in favour of a 
process which is so difficult that it may almost be said to be 
impossible, and of which there is no record or tradition except 
in connexion with the manufacture of small lieads. The technical 
difficulties to which Dr Petrie has called attention seem to 
admit of a somewhat less heroic explanation. A modem glass- 
blower, when making an amphora-shaped vase, finishes the base 
first, fixes an iron rod to the finished base with a seal of glass, 
severs the vase from the blowing iron, and finishes the mouth, 
whilst he holds the vase by the iron attached to its base. The 
“ primitive ” glass-worker reversed this process. Having Mown 
the body of the vase, he finished the mouth and neck part, and 


fixed a small, probably hollow, copper rod inside the finished 
neck by pressing the neck upon the rod (Plate I. fig. 4 h). Having 
severed the body of the vase from the blowing iron, he heated 
and closcxl the fractured base, whilst holding the vase by means 
of the rod fixed in the neck. Nearly every specimen shows 
traces of the pressure of a tool on the outside of the neck, as 
well as signs of the base having been closed by melting. Occasion- 
ally a knob or excrescence, formed by the residue of the glass 
beyond the point at which the base has been pinched together, 
remains as a silent witness of the process. 

If glass-blowing had been a perfectly new invention of Graeco- 
Egyptian or Roman times, some specimens illustrating the 
transition from core-moulding to blowing must have been 
discovered. The absence of traces of the transition strengthens 
the supposition that the revolution in technique merely consisted 
in the discovery that it was more convenient to finish the base 
of a vessel before its mouth, and such a revolution would leave 
no trace behind. I'he roughened inner surface and the adhering 
particles of sand may al.so be accounted for. The vessels, 
especially those in which many differently coloured glasses were 
incorporated, required prolonged annealing. It is probable that 
when the mctul rod was withdrawn the vessel was filled with 
sand, to prevent collapse, and buried in heated ashes to anneal. 
The greater the heat of the ashes the more would the sand 
adhere to and impress the inner surface of the vessels. The 
decoration of zigzag lines was probably applied directly after 
the body of the vase had been blown. Threads of coloured 
molten glass were spirally coiled round the body, and, whilst 
still viscid, were dragged into zigzags witli a metal hook. 

Hgypt. -The glass industry flourished in Egypt in Graeco- 
Egyptian and Roman times. All kinds of vessels were blown, 
both with and without moulds, and both moulding and cutting 
were used as methods of decoration. The great variety of these 
vessels is well shown in the illustrated catalogue of Graeco- 
Egyptian glass in the Cairo museum, edited by C. C. Edgar. 

Another species of glass manufacture in which the Egyptians 
would appear to ha\*c been peculiarly skilled is the so-called 
mosaic glass, formed by the union of rods of various colours 
in such a manner as to form a pattern ; the rod so formed was 
then reheated and drawn out until reduced to a very small size, 
T sq. in. or less, and divided into tablets by being cut trans- 
versely, each of th(?se tablets presenting the pattern traversing 
its substance and visible on each face. This process was no 
doubt first practised in Egypt, and is never seen in such per- 
fection as in objects of a decidedly Egyptian character. Very 
beautiful pieces of ornament of an architectural character arc 
met with, which probably once served as decorations of caskets 
or other small pieces of furniture or of trinkets ; also tragic 
masks, human faces and birds. Some of the last-named are 
represented with such truth of colouring and delicacy of detail 
that even the separate feathers of the wings and tail are well 
distinguished, although, as in an example in the British Museum, 
a human-headed hawk, the piece which contains the figure 
may not exceed J in. in its largest dimension. Works of this 
description probably belong to the period when Egypt passed 
under Roman domination, as similar objects, though of inferior 
delicacy, appear to have been made in Rome. 

A.^syria . — Early Assyrian glass is represented in the British 
Museum by a vase of transparent greenish glass found in the 
north-west palace of Nineveh. On one side of this a lion is 
engraved, and also a line of cuneiform characters, in which 
is the name of Sargon, king of Assyria, 722 b.c. Fragments of 
coloured glasses were also found ttiere, but our materials are 
too scanty to enable us to form any decided opinion as to the 
degree of perfection to which the art was carried in Assyria, Many 
of the specimens discovered by Layard at Nineveh have all the 
appearance of being Roman, and were no doubt derived from 
the Roman colony, Niniva Claudiopolis, which occupied the same 
site. 

Roman Glass . — In the first centuries of out era the art of glass- 
making was developed at Rome and other cities under Roman 
rule in a most remarkable manner, and it readied a point of 
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excellence which in some respects has never been excelled or 
even i^ihaps equalled. It may appear a somewhat exaggerated 
assertion tlmt glass was used for more purposes^ and in one sense 
more extensively^ by the Romans of the imperial period than 
by ourselves in the present day ; but it is one which can be 
borne out by evidence. It is true that the use of glass for windows 
was only gradually extending itself at the time when Roman 
civilization sank under the torrent of Ckrman and Hunnish 
barbarism^ and that its employment for optical instruments 
was only known in a rudimentary stage ; but for domestic 
purposes^ for architectural decoration and for personal orna- 
ments glass was unquestionably much more used than at tlie 
present day. It must be remembered that the Romans possessed 
no fine porcelain decorated with lively colours and a beautiful 
glaze ; Samian ware was the most decorative kind of pottery 
which was then made. Coloured and ornamental glass held 
among them much the same place for table services, vessels for 
toilet use and the like, as that held among us by porcelain. 
Pliny {NaU Hist, xxxvi. 26, 67) tells us that for drinking vessels 
it was even preferred to gold and silver. 

Glass was largely used in pavements, and in thin plates as a 
coating for walls. It was used in windows, though by no means 
exclusively, mica, alabaster and shells having btien also em- 
ployed. (jlass, in flat pieces, such as might be employed for 
windows, has been found in the ruins of Roman houses, both in 
England and in Italy, and in the house of the faun at Pompeii 
a small pane in a bronze frame remains. Most of the pieces 
have evidently been made by casting, but the discovery of 
fragments of sheet-glass at Silchester proves that the process 
of making sheet-glass was known to the Romans. When the 
window openings were lat^ge, as was the case in basilicas and 
other public buildings, and even in houses, the pieces of glass 
were, doubtless, fixed in pierced slabs of marble or in frames 
of wood or bronze. The Roman glass-blowers were masters 
of all the ordinary methods of manipulation and decoration. 
Their craftsmanship is proved by the large cinerary urns, by 
the jugs with wide, deeply ribbed, scientifically fixed handles, 
and by vessels and vases as elegant in form and light in weight 
as any that have been since produced at Murano. Their moulds, 
both for blowing hollow vessels and for pressing ornaments, were 
as perfect for the purposes for which they were intended as those 
of the present time. Their decorative cutting (Plate 1 . figs. 5 
and 6), which took the form of simple, incised lines, or bands of 
shallow oval or hexagonal hollows, was more suited to the 
material than the deep prismatic cutting of comparatively 
recent times. 

The Romans had at their command, of transparent colours, 
blue, green, purple or amethystine, amber, brown and rose ; 
of opaque colours, white, black, red, blue, yellow, green and 
orange. There are many shades of transparent blue and of 
opaque blue, yellow and green. In any large collection of 
fragments it would be easy to find eight or ten varieties of opaque 
blue, ranging from lapis lazuli to turquoise or to lavender and 
six or seven of opaque green. Of red the varieties are fewer ; 
the finest is a crimson red of very beautiful tint, and there are 
various gradations from this to a dull brick red. One variety 
forms the ground of a very good imitation of poiphy^ ; and 
there is a dull semi-transparent red which, when light is passed 
through it, appears to l)e of a dull green hue. With these 
colours the Roman viirarius worked, either using them singly 
or blending them in almost every conceivable combination, 
sometimes, it must be owned, with a rather gaudy and inharmo- 
nious effect. 

The glasses to which the Venetians gave the name ''mille 
fiori ’’ were formed by arranging side by side sections of glass 
cane, the canes themselves being built up of differently coloured 
tods of glass, and binding them together by heat. A vast 
quantity of small cups and paterae were made by this means in 
patterns which bear considerable resemblance to the surfaces of 
madrepores. In these every colour and every shade of colour 
seem to have been tried in great variety of combination With 
effects more or less pleasing, but transparent violet or purple 
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appears to have been the most common ground colour. Although 
most of the vessels of this mille fiori glass were small, some were 
made as laige as 20 in. in diameter. Imitations of natural 
stones were made by stirring together in a crucible glasses of 
different colours, or by incorporating fragments of differently 
coloured glasses into a mass of molten glass by rolling. One 
variety is that in which transparent brown glass is so mixed 
with opaque white and blue as to resemble onyx. This was 
sometimes done with great success, and very perfect imitations 
of the natural stone were produced. Sometimes purple glass 
is used in place of brown, probably with the design of imitating 
the precious murrhine. Imitations of porphyry, of serpentine, 
and of granite are also met with, but these were used chiefly 
in pavements, and for the decoration of walls, for which pur- 
poses the onyx-glass was likewise employed. 

The famous cameo glass was formed by covering a mass of 
molten glass with one or more coatings of a differently coloured 
glass. The usual jirocess was to gather, first, a small quantity 
of opaque white glass ; to coat this with a thick layer of trans- 
lucent blue glass ; and. finally, to cover the blue glass with a 
coating of the white glass. The outer coat was then removed 
from that portion which was to constitute the ground, leaving 
the white for the figures, foliage or other ornamentation ; these 
were then sculptured by means of the gem-engraver’s tools. 
Pliny no doubt means to refer to this when he says {Nat. Hist. 
xxxvi. 26. 66), “ aliud argenti modo caelatur,” contrasting it 
with the process of cutting glass by the help of a wheel, to which 
he refers in the words immediately preceding, aliud tomn 
teritiir.*’ 

The Portland or Barberini vase in the Briti.sh Museum is the 
finest example of this kind of work which has come down to us, 
and was entire until it was broken into some hundred pieces bv a 
madman. The pieces, however, were joined together by Mr 
Doubleday with extraordinary skill, and the beauty of design 
and execution may still be appreciatefl. The two other most 
remarkable example.s of this cameo glass are an amphora at 
Naples and the Auldjo vase. The amphora measures t ft. { in. 
in height, 1 ft. 7J in. in circumference ; it is shaped like the 
earthen amphoras with a foot far too small to support it, and 
must no doubt have had a stand, probably of gold ; the greater 
part is covered with a most exquisite design of garlands and 
vines, and two groups of boys gathering and treading grapes 
and playing on various instruments of music ; below these 
is a line of sheep end goats in varied attitudes. The ground 
is blue and the figures white. It was found in a house in the 
Street of Tombs at Pompeii in the year 1839, and is now in the 
Royal Museum at Naples. It is well engraved in Richardson^s 
Studies of Ornamental Design, The Auldjo vase, in the British 
Museum, is an oenochoe about 9 in. high ; the ornament consists 
mainly of a most beautiful band of foliage, chiefly of the vine, 
with bunches of grapes ; the ground is blue and the ornaments 
white ; it was found at Pompeii in the house of the faun. It also 
has been engraved by Richard.son. The same process was used 
in producing large tablets, employed, no doubt, for various 
decorative purposes. In the South Kensington Museum is a 
fragment of such a tablet or slab ; the figure, a portion of which 
remains, could not have been less than about 14 in. high. The 
ground of these cameo glasses is most commonly transparent 
blue, but sometimes opaque blue, purple or dark brown. The 
superimposed layer, which is sculptured, is generally opaque 
white. A very few specimens have been met with in which 
several colours are employed. 

At a long interval after these beautiful objects come those 
vessels which were ornamented cither by means of coarse threads 
trailed over their surfaces and forming rude patterns, or by 
coloured enamels merely placed on them in lumps ; and these, 
doubtless, were cheap and common wares. But a modification 
of the first-named process was in use in the 4th and succeeding 
centuries, showing great ingenuity and manual dexterity, — that, 
namely, in which added portions of glass are united to the 
body of the cup, not throughout, but only at points, and then 
shaped either by the wheel or by the hand (Plate I. fig. 3). The 
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attached portions form in some instances inscriptions, as on a 
cup found at Strassburg, which bears the name of the emperor 
Maximian (a.d. 286-310), on another in the Vcrcinigte Samm- 
lungen at Munich, and on a third in the Trivulzi collection at 
Milan, where the cup is white, the inscription green and the 
ncitwork blue. Probably, however, the finest example is a 
situla, lol in. high by 8 in. wide at the top and 4 in. at the 
lM)ttom, preserved in the treasury of St Mark at Venice. This 
is of glass of a greenish hue ; on the upper part is represented, 
in relief, the chase of a lion by two men on horseback accompanied 
by dogs ; the costume appears to be Byzantine rather than 
Roman, and the style is very bad. The figures are very much 
undercut. The lower part has four rows of circles united to the 
vessel at those points alone where the circles touch each other. 
All the other examples have the lower portion covered in like 
manner by a network of circles standing nearly a quarter of an 
inch from the body of the cup. An example connected with the 
specimens just described is the cup belonging to Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild ; though externally of an opaque greenish colour, 
ii is by transmitted light of a deep red. ( 3 n the outside, in very 
high relief, are figures of Bacchus with vines and panthers, 
some portions being hollow from within, others fixed on the 
exterior. 'J'he changeability of colour may remind us of the 
“ calices versicolores which Hadrian sent to Servianus. 

So few examples of glass vessels of this period which have 
been painted in enamel have come down to us that it has been 
questioned whether that art was then practised ; but several 
specimens have been described which can leave no doubt on the 
point ; decisive examples arc afforded by two cups found at 
Vaspelev, in Denmark, engravings of which are published in 
the Annaler jor Nordisk Oldkyndeghed for 1861, p. 305. These 
are small cups, 3 in. and 2I in. high, 3} in. and 3 in. wide, with 
feet and straight sides ; on the larger are a lion and a bull, on 
the smaller two birds with grapes, and on each some smaller 
ornaments. On the latter are the letters DVB . R. The colours 
ari! vitrified and slightly in relief ; green, blue and brown may 
b(? distinguished. They were found with Roman bronze vessels 
and other articles. 

'riie art of glass-making no doubt, like all other art, deteriorated 
(luring the decline of the Roman empire, but it is probable that 
it continued to be practised, though with constantly decreasing 
skill, not only in Rome but in the provinces. Roman technique 
was to be found in Byzanlium and Alexandria, in Syria, in Spain, 
in Cierrnany, Kranc'e and Britniu. 

Early Christian and HyzanUnr (Hass.- Thv process of embed- 
ding gold and silvcT leaf between two layers of glass originated 
as early as the 1st century, probably in Alexandria. The process 
ronsisird in spreading the leaf on a thin film of blown glass and 
pressing molten glass on to the leaf so that the molten glass 
cohered with the film of glass through the pores of the metallic 
leaf. If before this application of the molten glass the metallic 
leaf, whilst resting on the thin film of blown glass, was etched 
with a sharp point, patterns, emblems, inscriptions and pictures 
could be embeddt^d and rendered permanent by the double 
coating of glass. 'I'he plaques thus formed could be reheated 
and fashioned into the bases of bowls and drinking vessels. 
In this way the so-calliHl “ fondi d’oro ’ of the catacombs in Rome 
were made. They arc the broken bases of drinking vessels 
containing inscriptions, emi 3 lems, domestic scenes and portraits 
etched in gold leaf. Very few have any reference to Cliristianity, 
but they served as indeslructibk* marks for indicating the position 
of interments in the catacombs. 'Fhe fondi d’oro suggested the 
manufacture of plaques of gold which could be broken up into 
tesserae for use in mosaics. 

Some of the Roman artificers in glass no doubt migrated 
to Constantinople, and it is certain tliat the art was practised 
there to a very great extent during the middle ages. One 
of the gates near the port took its name from the adjacent 
glass houses. St Sofia when erected by Justinian had vaults 
covered with mosaics and immense windows filled with plates 
v\ glass fitted into pierced marble frames ; some of the plates, 
7 to 8 in. wide and 9 to 10 in. high, not blown but cast, which 


are in the windows may possibly date from the building of the 
church. It is also recorded that pierced silver disks were sus- 
pended by chains and supported glass lamps “ wrought by fire.” 
Glass for mosaics was also largely made and exported. In the 
8th century, when peace was made between the caliph Walid 
and the emperor Justinian II., the former stipulated for a 
quantity of mosaic for the decoration of the new mosque at 
Damascus, and in the 10th century the materials for the decora- 
tion of the niche of the kibla at Cordova were furnished by 
Romanus II. In the xith century Desiderius, abbot of Monte 
Casino, sent to Constantinople for workers in mosaic. 

We have in the work of the monk Theophilus, Diversarum 
artium schedida, and in the probably earlier work of Eraclius, 
about the 11th century, instructions as to the art of glass-making 
in general, and also as to the production of coloured and enamelled 
vessels, which these writers speak of as being practised by the 
Greeks. The only entire enamelled vessel which we can con- 
fidently attribute to Byzantine art is a small vase preserved in 
the treasury of St Mark’s at Venice. This is decorated with 
circles of ro.settes of blue, green and red enamel, each surrounded 
by lines of gold ; within the circles are little figures evidently 
suggested by antique originals, and precisely like similar figures 
found on carved ivory boxes of Byzantine origin dating from 
the nth or 12th century. 'Fwo inscriptions in Cufic characters 
surround the vase, but they, it would seem, arc merely ornamental 
and destitute of meaning. The presence of these inscriptions 
may perhaps lead to the inference that the vase was made 
in Sicily, but by Byzantine workmen. The double-handled 
blue-glass vase in the British Museum, dating from the 5 th century, 
is probably a chalice, as it closely resembles the chalices re- 
presented on early Christian monuments. 

Of uncoloured glass brought from Constantinople several 
examples exist in the treasury of St Mark’s at Venice, part of 
the plunder of the imperial city when taken by the crusaders 
in 1204. rhe glass in all is greenish, very thick, with many 
bubbles, and h^ been cut with the wheel ; in some instances 
circles and cones, and in one the outlines of the figure of a 
leopard, have been left standing up, the rest of the surface having 
been laboriously cut away. The intention would seem to have 
been to imitate vessels of rock crystal. The so-called “ Hedwig ” 
glasses may also have originated in Constantinople. These are 
small cups deeply and rudely cut witli conventional representa- 
tions of eagles, lions and griffins. Only nine specimens are known. 
The specimen in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam has an eagle 
and two lions. The specimen in the Germanic Museum at 
Kuremberg bus two lions and a griffin. 

Saracenic Glass, I'he Saracenic invasion of Syria and Eprpt 
did not destroy the industry of glass-making. The craft survived 
and flourished under the Saracenic regime in Alexandria, Cairo, 
Tripoli, Tyre, Aleppo and Damascus. In inventories of the 14th 
century both in England and in France mention may frequently 
be found of glass vessels of the manufacture of Damascus. A 
writer in the early part of the isth century states that “ glass- 
making is an important industry at Haleb (Aleppo).” Edward 
Dillon (Glass, 1902) has very properly laid stress on the import- 
ance of the enamelled Saracenic glass of the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries, pointing out that, whereas the Romans and 
Byzantine Greeks made some crude and ineffectual experiments 
in enamelling, it was under Saracenic influence that the processes 
of enamelling and gilding on glass vessels were perfected. An 
analysis of the glass of a Cairene mosque lamp shows that it is a 
soda-lime glass and contains as much as 4 % of magnesia. This 
large proportion of magnesia undoubtedly supplied the stability 
required to withstand the process of enamelling. The enamelled 
Saracenic glasses take the form of flasks, vases, goblets, beakers 
and mosque lamps. The enamelled decoration on the lamps is 
restricted to lettering, scrolls and conventional foliage ; on other 
objects figure-subjects of all descriptions are freely used. C. H. 
Read has pointed out a carious feature in the construction of the 
enamelled beakers. The base is double but the inner lining has 
an opening in the centre. Dillon has suggested that this central 
recess ma\' have served to support a wick. It is possiMe, however, 
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that it served no useful purpose, but that the constniction 
is a survival from the manufacture of vessels with fondi d’oro. 
The bases containing the embedded gold leaf must have been 
welded to the vessels to which they belonged, m the same way 
as the bases are welded to the Saracenic besJcers. The enamelling 
process was probably introduced in the early part of the 13th 
century ; most of the enamelled mosque lamps belong to the 
14th century. 

Venetian Whether refugees from Padua, Aquileia 

or other Italian cities carried the art to the lagoons of Venice 
in the 5th century, or whether it was learnt from the Greeks 
of Constantinople at a much later date, has been a disputed 
question. It would appear not improbable that the former 
was the case, for it must be rcmeml^ered that articles formed 
of glass were in the later days of Roman civilization in constant 
daily use, and that the making of glass was carried on, not as 
now in large establishments, but by artisans working on a small 
scale. It seems certain that some knowledge of the art was 
preserved in France, in Germany and in Spwiin, and it seems 
improbable that it should have been lost in that archipelago, 
where the traditions of ancient civilization must have been 
l^etter preserved than in almost any other place. In 523 
Cassiodorus writes of the “ innumerosa navigia ” belong^ 
to Venice, and where trade is active there is always a probability 
that manufactures will flourish. However this may be, the 
earliest positive evidence of the existence at Venice of a worker 
in glass would seem to he the mention of Petrus Flavianus, 
phiolarius, in the ducale of Vitale Falier in the year 1090. In 
1224 twenty-nine persons are mentioned as friolari (i.e. phiolari), 
and in the same century “ mariegole,” or codes of trade regula- 
tions, were drawn up (Monografia della vetraria Veneziana e 
Muranese, p. 219). The manufacture had then no doubt attained 
considerable proportions : in 1268 the glass-workers bec^e 
an incorporated body ; in their processions they exhibited 
decanters, scent-bottles and the like ; in 1279 they made, among 
other things, weights and measures. In the latter part of this 
century the glass-hou.ses were almost entirely transferred to 
Murano. Thenceforward the manufacture continued to grow 
in importance; glass vessels were made in large qua,ntities, 
as well as glass for windows. I’he earliest example which has 
as yet been described — a cup of blue glass, enamelled and gilt— 
is, however, not earlier than about 1440. A good many other 
examples have been preserved which may be assigned to the 
same century : the earlier of these bear a resemblance in form 
to the vessels of silver made in the west of Europe ; in the later 
an imitation of classical forms becomes ap|)arent. Enamel 
and gilding were freely used, in imitation no doubt of the much- 
admired vessels brought from Damascus, Dillon has pointed 
out that the process of enamelling had probably been derived 
from Syria, with which country Venice had considerable com- 
mercial intercourse. Many of the ornamental processes which 
we admire in Venetian glass were already in use in this century, 
as that of mille fiori, and the beautiful kind of glass known as 
“ vitro di trina ’* or lace glass. An elaborate account of the 
processes of making the vitro di trina and the vasi a reticelli 
(Plate I., fig. 7) is given in Bontemps’s Guide du verrier, pp. 
602-612. Many of the examples of these processes exhibit 
surprising skill and taste, and are among the most beautiful 
objects produced at the Venetian furnaces. That peculiar 
kind of glass usually called schmelz, an imperfect imitation of 
calcedony, was also made at Venice in the 15th century. Avan- 
turine glass, that in which numerous small particles of copper 
are diffused through a transparent yellowish or brownish mass, 
was not invented until about 1600. 

The peculiar merits of the Venetian manufacture are the 
elegance of form and the surprising lightness and thinness of 
the substance of the vessels produced. The highest perfection 
with regard both to form and decoration was reached in the 
16th century ; subsequently the Venetian workmen somewhat 
abused their skill by giving extravagant forms to vessels, making 
drinking glasses in ^e forms of ships, lions, birds, whales and 
the like. 


Besides the making of vessels of all kinds the factories of 
Murano had for a long period almost an entire monopoly of 
two other branches of the art-*-the making of mirrors and of 
beads. Attempts to make mirrors of glass were made as early 
as A.D. 1317, but even in the i6th century mirrors of steel were 
still in use. To make a really good mirror of glass two things 
are required — a plate free from bubbles and striae, and a method 
of applying a film of metal with a uniform bright surface free 
from defects. The principle of applying metallic films to glass 
seems to have been known to Uie Romans and even to the 
Egyptians, and is mentioned by Alexander Neckam in the xath 
century, but it would appear that it was not until the lOtli 
century that the process of “ silvering ” mirrors by the use of an 
amalgam of tin and mercury had l^en perfected. During the 
i6th and 17th centuries Venice exported a prodigious quantity of 
mirrors, but France and England gradually acquired knowledge 
and skill in the art, and in 1772 only one glass-house at Murano 
continued to make mirrors. 

llie making of beads was probably practised at Venice from 
a very early period, but the earliest documentary evidence 
bearing on the subject does not appear to be of earlier date than 
the 14th century, when prohibitions were directed against those 
who made of glass such objects as were usually made of crystal 
or other hard stones. In the 16th century it had become a trade 
of great importance, and about 1764 twenty-two furnaces were 
employed in the production of beads. Towards the end of the 
same century from 600 to 1000 workmen were, it is stated, 
employed on one branch of the art, that of ornamenting beads 
by the helj) of the blow-pipe. A very great variety of patterns 
was produced ; a tariff of the year 1800 contains an enumeration 
of 562 species and a vast number of sub-species. 

The efforts made in France, Germany and England, in the 
X7th and i8th centuries, to improve the manufacture of glass 
in those countries had a very injurious effect on the industry 
of Murano. The invention of colourless Bohemian glass brought 
in its train the practice of cutting glass, a method of ornamenta- 
tion for which Venetian glass, from its thinness, was ill adapted. 
One remarkable man, Giuseppe Briati, exerted himself, with 
much success, both in working in the old Venetian method and 
also in imitating the new fashions invented in Bohemia. He 
was especially successful in making vases and circular dishes of 
vitro di trina ; one of the latter in the Correr collection at Venice, 
believed to have been made in his glass-house, measures 55 
centimetres (nearly 23 in.) in diameter. The vases made by 
him are as elegant in form as the best of the Cinquecento period, 
but may pt^rhaps be distinguished by the superior purity and 
brilliancy of the glass. He also made with great taste and 
skill large lustres and mirrors with frames of glass ornamented 
either in intaglio or with foliage of various colours. He obtained 
a knowledge of the methods of working practised in Bohemia 
by disguising himself as a porter, and thus worked for three 
years in a Bohemian glass-house. In 1736 he obtained a patent 
at Venice to manufacture glass in the Bohemian manner. He 
died in 1772. 

The fall of the republic was accompanied by interruption of 
trade and decay of manufacture, and in the last years of the 
i8th and beginning of the 19th century the glass-making of 
Murano was at a very low ebb. In the year 1838 Signor Bussolin 
revived several of the ancient processes of glass-working, and 
this revival was carried on by C. Pietro Biguglia in 1845, and 
by others, and later by Salviati, to whose successful efforts the 
modem renaissance of Venetian art gl^iss is principally due. 

The fame of Venice in glass-making so completely eclipsed 
that of other Italian cities that it is difficult to learn much 
respecting their progress in the art. Hartshorne and Dillon have 
drawn attention to the important part played by the little 
L^urian town, Altare, as a centre from wWch glass-workers 
migrated to all parts of Europe. It is said that the glass industry 
was established at Altare, in the nth century, by Frencii 
craftsmen. In the 14th century Muranese glass-workers settled 
there and developed the industry. It appears that a.s early 
as 1295 furnaces had l)een established at Treviso, Vicenza^ 
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Padua, Mantua, Ferrara, Ravenna and Bdogna. In 1634 
there were tv 0 glass-houses in Rome and one in Florence ; but 
whether any of these produced ornamental vessels, or only articles 
of common use and window glass, would not appear to have as 
yet been ascertained. 

GVrmafiy.-— Glass making in Germany during the Roman 
period seems to have been carried on extensively in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne. The Cologne museum contains many specimens 
of Roman glass, some of which are remarkable for their cut 
decoration. The craft survived the downfall of the Roman 
power, and a native industry was developed. This industry 
must have w<»n some reputation, for in 758 the abbot of Jarrow 
appealed U) the bishop of Mainz to send him a worker in glass, 
'rhere are few records of glass manufacture in Germany before 
the beginning of the i6th century. The positions of the factories 
were determined by the supply of wood for fuel, and subse- 
quently, when the craft of glass-cutting was introduced, by the 
a(r(‘.s.sil)ility of water-power. The vcs.sels produced by the 
i6th“rentury glass-workers in Germany, Holland and the Low 
(Vaintries are closely allied in form and decoration. The glass 
is coloured (general!} green) and the decoration consists of glass 
threads and glass studs, or prunts (“ Nupptni The use of 
threads and prunts is illustrated by the development of the 
“ Roomer, so popular as a drinking -glass, and as a feature 
in Dutch studies of still life. The “ Igel,” a squat tumbler 
covered with prunts, gave rise to the “ Kraulsrunk,” which is 
like the ** Igel,” but longer and narrow-waisted. The “ Roeraer ” 
itself consists of a cup, a short waist studded with prunts and 
a foot. The foot at first was formed by coiling a thread of 
glass round the base of the waist ; but, subsequently, an open 
glass cone was joined to the base of the waist, and a glass tliread 
was roiled upon the surface of the cone. The “ Possglas,” 
another pcjpular drinking-glass, is cylindrical in form and marked 
with horizontal rings of glass, fdacecl at regular intervals, to 
indicate the (juantity of liquor to l)e taken at a draught. 

in the edition of 1581 of the De re metallica by (ieorg Agricola, 
there is a woodcut showing the interior of a German glass 
factory, and glass vessels both finished and unfinished. 

In 1428 a Miiranesc. glass-worker set up a furnace in Vienna, 
and another furnace was built in the same town by an Italian 
in i486. In 1531 the town council of Nuremberg granted a 
subsidy I0 attrad tea(!hers of Venetian technique. Many 
specimens exi.st of (ierman winged and enamelled glasses of 
Venetian character. The Venetian influence, however, wa.s 
indirect rather than direct. 'Fhe native glass-workers adopted 
the process of enamelling, but applied it to a form of decoration 
characteristically (lerinan. On tall, roomy, cylindrical glasses 
they painted portraits of the em|ieror and delators of Germany, 
or the imperial eagle bearing on its wings the arms of the states 
composing the empire. The earliest-known example of these 
enamelled glasses bears the date 1553. They wore immensely 
popular and the fashion for tliem lasted into the 18th centur>^ 
Some of the hiter specimens have views of cities, battle scenes 
and processions painted in grisaille. 

A more important outcome, however, of Italian influence was 
the production, in emulation of Venetian glass, of a glass made 
of refined potasli, lime and sand, which was more colourless 
than the material it was intended to imitate. This colourless 
potash-lime glass has always been known as Bohemian gla.ss. 
It was well adapted for leceiv ng cut and engraved decoration, 
and in these processes the German craftsmen proved themselves 
to he exceptionally skilful. At the end of the i6th century 
Rudolph II. brought Italian rock-ciy^stal cutters from Milan 
to take control of the crystal and glass-cutting works he had 
established at Prague. It was at Prague that Caspar Lehmann 
and Zachary Belzer learnt the craft of cutting gla.ss. Cieorge 
Schwanhart, a pupil of Caspar Lehmann, started glass-cutting 
at Ratisbon, and about 1690 Stephen Schmidt and Hermann 
Schwinger introduced the crafts of cutting and engraving 
glass in Nuremberg. To the Germans must lie credited the 
discover}^ or de\^lopment, of colourless potash -lime glas.s 
the reintroduction of the crafts of cutting and engraving on 


glass, the invention by H. Schwanhart of the process of etching 
on glass by means of hydrofluoric acid, and rediscovery by 
J. Kunkel, who was director of the gto-houses at Potsdam in 
1679, of the method of making copper-ruby glass. 

Low Countries and the United Provinces , — ^llie glass industry 
of the Low Countries was chiefly influenced by It^y and Spain, 
whereas German influence and technique predominated in the 
United Provinces, llie history of glass-making in the provinces 
is almost identical with that of Germany. In the 17th and 
1 8th centuries the processes of scratching, engraving and etching 
were brought to great perfection. 

The earliest record of glass-making in the Low Countries 
consists in an account of payments made in 1453-1454 on behalf 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy to “ Gossiun de Vieuglise, 
Maitre Vorrier de Lille ” for a glass fountain and four glass 
plateaus. Schuermans has traced Italian glass- workers to 
Antwerp, Li^ge, Brussels and Namur. Antwerp appears to 
have been the headquarters of the Muranese, and Li^ge the 
headquarters of the Altarists. Guicciardini in his description 
of the Netherlands, in 1563, mentions glass as among the chief 
articles of export to England. 

In 1599 the privilege of makirtg ” Voircs de cristal k la faschon 
Venisc,” was granted to Philippe de Gridolphi of Antwerp. 
In 1623 Anthony Miotti, a Muranese, addressed a petition to 
Philip IV. of Spain for permission to make glasses, vases and 
cups of fine crystal, equal to those of Venice, but to be sold at 
one-third less than Venetian glasses. In 1642 Jean Savonetti 
“ gentilhomme Verrier de Murano ” obtained a patent for 
making glass in Brussels. The Low Country glasses are closely 
copied from Venetian models, but generally are heavier and 
less elegant. Owing to the fashion of Dutch and Flemish painters 
introducing glass vases and drinking-glasses into their paintings 
of still life, interiors and scenes of conviviality, Holland and 
Belgium at thci present day possess more a(xurate records of 
the products of their ancient glass factories tlian any other 
countries. 

Spain , — During the Roman occupation Pliny states that glass 
was made “ per Hispanias ” {Nat, Hist, xxxvi. 26. 66). Traces 
of Roman glass manufactories have been found in Valencia 
and Murcia, in the valleys which run down to the coast of (Jata- 
lonia, and near the mouth of the Ebro. Little is known about 
the condition of glas.s-making in Spain between the Roman 
period and the 13th century. In the 13th century the craft of 
glass-making was practised by the Moors in Almeria, and was 
probably a survival from Roman times. The sj'stem of decorat- 
ing vases and vessels by means of strands of glass trailed ujwn 
the surface in knots, zigzags and trellis work, was adopted by 
the Moors and is characterLstic of Roman craftsmanship. Glass- 
making was continued at Pinar dc la Vidriera and at A 1 (!astril 
de la Pena into the 17th century. The objects produced show 
no sign of Venetian influence, but arc distinctly Oriental in form. 
Many of the vessels have four or as many as eight handles, and 
are decorated with serrated ornamentation, and with the trailed 
strands of glass already referred to. The glass is generally of a 
dark-green colour. 

Barcelona has a long record as a centre of the glass industry. 
In 1324 a municipal edict was issued forbidding the erection 
of glass-furnaces within the city. In 1455 the glass-makers of 
Barcelona were permitted to form a gild. J eronimo Paulo, writing 
in 149T, says that glass vessels of various sorts were sent thence 
to many places, and even to Rome. Marincus Siculus, writing 
early in the i6th century, says that the best glass was made at 
Barcelona : and Caspar Baneiros, in his Chronographia^ publishtfd 
in 1562, states that the glass made at Barcelona was almost 
equal to that of Venice and that large quantities were exported. 

The author of the Atlante espaml, writing at the end of the 
i8th century, says that excellent glass was still made at Barcelona 
on Venetian models. The Italian influence was strongly felt 
in Spain, but Spanish writers have given no precise information 
as to when it was introduced or whence it came. Schuermans 
has, however, discovered the names of more than twenty Italians 
who found their way into Spain, in some cases by way of Flanders, 
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either from Altare or from Venice. The Spanish glass-makers 
were very successful in imitating the Venetian style^ and many 
specimens supposed to have originated from Murano are really 
Spanish. In addition to the works at Barcelona, the works 
which chiefly affected Venetian methods were those of Cadalso 
in the province of Toledo, founded in the i6th century, and the 
works established in 1680 at San Martin de Valdeiglesias in 
Avila. There were also works at Valdemaqueda and at Villa- 
franca. In x68o the works in Barcelona, Valdemaqueda and 
Villafranca are named in a royal schedule giving the prices at 
which glass was to be sold in Madrid. In 1772 important glass 
works were established at Recuenco in the province of Cuenca, 
mainly to supply Madrid. The royal glass manufactory of La 
Granja de San lldefonso was founded about 1725 ; in the flrst 
instance lor the manufacture of mirror plates, but subsequently 
for the production of vases and table-ware in the French style. 
The objects produced are mostly of white clear glass, cut, 
engraved and gilded. Engraved flowers, views and devices 
are often combined with decorative cutting. Don Sigismundo 
Brun is credited with the invention of permanent gilding flxed 
by heat. Spanish glass is well represented in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

France , — Pliny states that glass was made in Gaul, and there 
is reason to believe that it was made in many parts of the country 
and on a considerable scale. There were glass-making districts 
both in Normandy and in Poitou. 

Little information can be gathered concerning the glass 
industry between the Roman period and the 14th century^. 
It is recorded that in the 7th century the abbot of Wearmouth 
in England obtained artificers in glass from France ; and there 
is a tradition that in the nth century glass- workers migrated 
from Normandy and Brittany and set up works at Altiire near 
Genoa. 

In 1302 window glass, probably crown-glass, was made at 
Beza le Foret in the department of the Eure. In 1416 these 
works were in the hands of Robin and Leban Guichard, but 
passed subsequently to the T.e Vaillants. 

In 1338 Humbert, the dauphin, granted a part of the forest 
of Chamborant to a glass-worker named Giiionet on the condition 
that Guionet should supply him with vessels of glass. 

In 1466 the abbes.s of St Croix of Poitiers received a gross 
of glasses from the glass-works of La P'erri''re, for the privilege 
of gathering fern for the manufacture of potash. 

In France, as in other countries, efforts were made to intro- 
duce Italian methods of glass -working. Schuermans in his 
researches discovered that during the 15th and i6th centuries 
many glass-workers left Altare and settled in France, — the 
Saroldi migrated to Poitou, the Ferri to Provence, the Massari to 
Lorraine and the Bormioli to Normandy. In 1551 Heniy^ 11 . 
of France established at St Germain en Laye an Italian named 
Mutio ; he was a native of Bologna, but of Altare origin. In 
1598 Henry IV. permitted two “gentil hommes verriers” from 
Mantua to settle at Rouen in order to make “ verres de cristal, 
verres dor^e emaul et autres ouvrages qui se font en Venise.’^ 

PYance assimilated the craft of glass-making, and her emfts- 
men acquired a wide reputation. Lorraine and Normandy 
appear to have been the most important centres. To Lorraine 
belong the well-known names Hennezel, de Thietry, du Thisac, 
de Hoiix ; and to Normandy the names dc Bongar, de Clacqueray 
le Vaillant and de Brossard. 

In the T7th century the manufacture of mirror glass became 
an important branch of the industry. In 1665 a manufactory 
was established in the Paubourg St Antoine in Paris, and another 
at Tour-la-Ville near Cherbourg. 

Louis Lucas de Nehou, who succeeded de Cacqueray at the 
works at Tour-la-Ville, moved in 1675 to the works in Paris. 
Here, in 1688, in conjunction with A. Thevart, he succeeded 
in perfecting the process of casting plate-glass. Mirror plates 
previous to the invention had been made from blown “ sheet ** 
glass, and were consequently very limited in size. De Nehou's 
process of rolling molten glass poured on an iron table rendered 
^e manufacture of very large plates possible. 
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The Manufactoire Royale des Glaces was removed in 1693 to 
the Chateau de St Gobain. 

In the 1 8th century the manufacture of vases dc verte had 
become so neglected that the Academy of Sciences in 1759 
offered a prize for an essay on the means by which the industry 
might be revived (Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels). 

The famous Baccarat works, for making crystal glass, were 
founded in x8i8 by d’Artigues. 

English Glass . — The records of glass-making in England are 
exceedingly me^re. There is reason to believe that during the 
Roman occupation the craft was carried on in several parts of 
the country. Remains of a Roman glass manufactory of con- 
siderable extent were discovered near the Manchester Ship 
Canal at Warrington. Wherever the Romans settled glass 
vessels and fragments of glass have been found. There is no 
evidence to prove that the industry survived the withdrawal 
of the Roman garrison. 

It is probable that the glass drinking-vessels, which have been 
found in pre-Christian Anglo-Saxon tombs, were introduced 
from Germany. Some are elaborate in design and bear witness 
to advanced technique of Roman character. In 675 Benedict 
Biscop, abbot of Wearmouth, was obliged to obtain glass-workers 
from France, and in 758 Ciithbcrt, abbot of J arrow, appealed 
to the bishop of Mainz to send him artisans to manufacture 
“ windows and vessels of glass, because Uie English were igporant 
and helpless.*' Except for the statement in Bede that the Prench 
artisans, sent by Benedict Biscop, taught their craft to the 
English, there is at present no evidence of glass ha^'ing been made 
in England between the Roman period and the 13th century. 
In some deeds relating to the parish of Chiddingfold, in Surrey, 
of a date not later than 1230, a grant is recorded of twenty 
acres of land to I^awrencx' “ vitrearius,’* and in another deed, 
of about 1280, the “ ovenhusveld ” is mentioned as a boundary. 
This field has been identified, and pieces of crucible and fragments 
of glass have been dug up. Inhere is another deed, dated 1300, 
which mentions one William “ le verir ” of Chiddingfold. 

About 1350 considerable quantities of colourless flat glass 
were supplied by John Alemayn oi ('hiddingfold for glazing 
the windows in St George's chapel, Windsor, and in the chapel 
of St Stephen, Westminster. The name Alemayn (Aleman) 
suggests a foreign origin. In 1380 John (ilasewryth, a Stafford- 
.shire glass- worker, came to work at Shucrewode, Kirdford, 
and there made brode-glas and vessels for Joan, widow of 
John Shertere. 

There were two kinds of flat glass, known respectively as 
“ brode-glas ” and “ Normandy ” glass. The former was made, 
as described by Tlieophilus, from cylinders, which were split, 
reheated and flattened into square sheets. It was known as 
I.oTTaine glass, and subsequently as “ German sheet ” or sheet- 
glass. Normandy glass was made from glass circles or disks. 
When, in after years, the process was jierfected, the glass was 
known as '' crown " glass. In 1447 English flat glass is 
mentioned in the contract for the windows of the Beauchamp 
chapel at Warwick, but disparagingly, as the contractor binds 
himself not to use it. In i486, however, it is referred to in such 
a way as to suggest that it was superior to “ Dutch, Venice or 
Normandy glass.” The industr}»^ does not seem to have prospered, 
for when in 1567 an inquiry was made as to its condition, it was 
ascertained that only small rough goods were being made. 

In the i6th century the fashion for using glass vessels of 
ornamental character spread from Italy into France and England. 
Henry VIII. had a large collection of glass drinking-vessels 
chiefly of Venetian manufacture. The increasing demand for 
Venetian drinking-glasses suggested the possibility of making 
similar glass in England, and various attempts were made to 
introduce Venetian workmen and Venetian methods of manu- 
facture. In X550 eight Muranese glass-blowers were working in 
or near the Tower of London. They had left Murano owing to 
slackness of trade, but had been recalled, and appealed to the 
Council of Ten in Venice to be allowed to complete their contract 
in London. Seven of these glass-workers left London in the 
following year, but one, Josepho Casselari, remained and joined 
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Thomas Cavato, a Dutchman. In 1574 Verzcllini, a 

fugitive Venetian, residing in Antwerp, obtained a patent for 
making-drinking glasses in London “ such as are made in 
Murano.** He established works in Crutched Friars, and to him 
i.s probably due the introduction of the use of soda-ash, made 
from seaweed and seaside plants, in place of the crude potash 
made from fern and wood ashes. His manufactory v/m burnt 
down in 1575, but was rebuilt. He afterwards moved his works 
to Winchester House, Broad Street. There is a small goblrt 
(PL I. fig. 8,) in the British Museum which is attributed to 
Verzellini. It is Venetian in character, of a brownish tint, with 
two white enamel rings round the body. It is decorated with 
diamond or steel-point etching, and bears on one side ^e date 
1586, and on the opposite side the words “ In God is al mi trust.” 
Verzellini died in 1606 and was buried at Down in Kent. In 
1592 the Broad Street works had been taken over by Jerome 
Bowes. They afterwards passed into the hands of Sir R. Mansel, 
and in 1618 James Howell, author of Episiolae Ho-eliatiae, was 
acting as steward. The works continued in operation until 1641. 
During excavations in Broad Street in 1874 many fragments 
of glass were found ; amongst them were part of a wine-glass, 
a square scent-bottl(^ and a wine-glass stem containing a spiral 
thread of whiter enamel. 

A greater and more lasting influence on English glass-making 
came from France and the Low ('ountries. In 1567 James 
Carr6 of Antwerp stated that he had erected two glass-houses 
at “ Fernefol ” (Fcmfold Wood in Sussex) for Normandy and 
Lorraine glass for windows, and had lirought over workmen. 
From this period began the records in ICngland of the great 
glass-making families of Hennezel, de 'Fhietry, du Thisac and du 
iloux from Lorraine, and of dc Bongar and de Cacqueray from 
Normandy. About this time glass-works were established at 
Ewhurst and Alford in Surrey, Loxwood, Kirdford, Wisborough 
and Petworth in Su.s.sex, and Se^ enoaks and Penshurst in Kent. 
Beginning in Sussex, Surrey and Kent, where wood for fuel 
was plentiful, the foreign glass-workers and their descendants 
migrated from place to place, always driven by the fuel-hunger 
of their furnaces. They gradually made their way into Hamp- 
.shire, Wiltshire, (Gloucestershire, St«afford.shire, Northumberland, 
Scotland and Ireland. They can be traced by cullet heaps and 
broken-down furnaces, and by their names, often mutilated, 
recorded in parish registers. 

In 1610 a patent was granted to Sir W. Slingsby for burning 
coal in furniices, and coal appears to have been used in the 
Broad Stre(?t works. In 1615 all patents for gla.ss-making 
were revoked and a new patent issued for making glass with 
coal os fuel, in the names of Mansel, Zouch, Thelwall, Kellaway 
and Percival. To the last is credited the first introduction of 
covered crucibles to protect the molten glass from the products 
of burning coal. 

Simultane(»usly with the issue of this patent the use of wood 
for melting glass was prohibited, and it was made illegal to import 
glass from abroad. About 1617 Sir R. Mansel, vice-admiral 
and treasurer of the navy, acquired the sole rights of making 
glass in England. 'Fhese rights he retained for over thirty years. 

During the protectorate all patent rights virtually lapsed, 
and mirrors and drinking-glasses were once more imported from 
Venice. In 1663 the duke of Buckingham, although unable to 
obtain a renewal of the monopoly of glass-making, secured the 
prohibition of the importation of gla.ss for mirrors, coach plates, 
spectacles, tubes and lenses, and contributed to the revival of 
the glass industry in all its branches. E>'clyn notes in his 
Diary a visit in 1673 to the Italian glass-house at Greenwich, 
“ where glass was blown of finer metal than that of Murano,” and 
a visit in 1677 to the duke of Buckingham’s glass-works, where 
they made huge '' vases of mettal as cleare, ponderous and 
thick as chrystal ; also looking-glasses far larger and better 
than any that came from Venice.” 

Some light is thrown on the condition of the industry at the 
end of the 17 th century by the Houghton letters on the improve- 
ment of trade and commerce, which appeared in 1696. A few 
of these letters deal with the glass trade, and in one a list is 


given of the glass-works then in operation. There were 88 glass 
factories in England which are thus classified : 


Bottles 39 

Looking-glass plates .... 2 

Crown and plate-glass .... 5 

Window glass 15 

Flint and ordinary glass ... 27 


88 

It is probable that the flint-glass of that date was very different 
from the flint-glass of to-day. The term flint-glass is now 
understood to mean a glass composed of the silicates of potash 
and lead, it is the most brilliant and the most colourless 
of all glasses, and was undoubtedly first perfected in England. 
Hartshome has attributed its discovery to a London merchant 
named Tilson, who in 1663 obtained a patent for making 
“ crystal glass.” E. W. Hulme, however, who has carefully 
investigated the subject, is of opinion that flint-glass in its 
present form was introduced about 1730. The use of oxide of 
lead in glass-making was no new thing ; it had been used, 
mainly as a flux, both by Romans and Venetians. The invention, 
if it may be regarded as one, consisted in eliminating lime from 
the glass mixture, substituting refined potash for soda, and using 
a very large proportion of lead oxide. It is probable that flint- 
glass was not invented, but gradually evolved, that potash-lead 
glasses were in use during the latter part of the 17th century, 
but that the mixture was not perfected until tlie middle of the 
following century. 

The 18th century saw a great development in all branches of 
glass-making. Collectors of glass are chiefly concerned with the 
drinking-glasses which were produced in great profusion and 
adapted for every description of beverage. The most noted 
are the glasses with stout cylindrical legs (Plate 1 . fig. 9), con- 
taining spiral threads of air, or of white or coloured enamel. 
To this type of glass belong many of the Jacobite glasses which 
commemorate the old or the young Pretender. 

In 1746 the industry was in a sufficiently prosperous condition 
to tempt the government to impose an excise duty. The report 
of the commission of excise, dealing with glass, published in 1835 
is curious and interesting reading. So burdensome was the duty 
and so vexatious were the restrictions that it is a matter for 
wonder that the industry survived. In this respect England 
was more fortunate than Ireland. Before 1825, when the excise 
duty was introduced into Ireland, there were flourishing glass- 
works in Belfast, Cork, Dublin and Waterford. By 1850 the 
Irish glass industry had been practically destroyed. Injurious 
as the excise duty undoubtedly was to the glass trade generally, 
and especially to the flint-glass industry, it is possible that it 
may have helped to develoj) the art of decorative glass-cutting. 
The duty on flint-glass was imposed on the molten glass in the 
crucibles and on the unfinished goods. The manufacturer had, 
therefore, a strong inducement to enhance by every means in his 
power the selling value of his glass after it had escaped the 
exciseman’s clutches. He therefore employed the b^st available 
art and skill in improving the craft of glass-cutting. It is 
the development of this craft in connexion with the perfecting 
of flint-glass that makes the i8th century the most important 
period in the history of English glass-making. Glass-cutting 
was a craft imported from Germany, but the English materiid 
so greatly surpassed Bohemian glass in brilliance that the 
Bohemian cut-glass was eclipsed. Glass-cutting was carried on 
at works in Birmingham, Bristol, Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, London, Newcastle, Stourbridge, Whittington and Water- 
ford. The most important centres of the craft were London, 
Bristol, Birmingham and Waterford (see Plate L, fig. 10, for 
oval cut-glass Waterford bowl). The finest specimens of cut- 
glass belong to the period between 1780 and 1810. Owing 
to the sacrifice of form to prismatic brilliance, cut-glass gradually 
lost its artistic value. Towards the middle of the X9th century 
it became the fashion to regard all cut-glass as barbarous, and 
services of even the best period were neglected and dispersed. 
At the present time scarcely anything is known about the 
origin of the few specimens of 18th-century English cut-glass 
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which have been preserved in public collections. It is strange 
that so little interest has been taken in a craft in which for 
some ^irty years England surpassed all competitors, creating 
a wave of fashion which influenced the glass industry throughout 
the whole of Europe. 

In the report of the Excise Commission a list is given of the 
glass manufactories which paid the excise duty in 1833. There 
were 105 factories in England, 10 in Scotland and lo in Ireland. 
In England the chief centres of the industry were Bristol, 
Birmingham, Ix)ndon, Manchester, Newcastle, Stourbridge 
and York. Plate-glass was made by Messrs Cookson of New- 
castle, and by the British Plate Glass Company of Ravenhead. 
Oown and German sheet-glass were made by Messrs Chance & 
Hartley of Birmingham. The I^ondon glass-works were those 
of Apsley Pellatt of Blackfriars, Christie of Stangate, and William 
Holmes of Whitefriars. In Scotland there were works in Glasgow, 
Leith and Portobello. In Ireland there were works in Belfast, 
Cork, Dublin and Waterford. The famous Waterford works 
were in the hands of Gatchell & Co. 

India, — Pliny states {Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 26. 66) that no glass 
was to be compared to the Indian, and gives as a reason that it 
was made from broken crystal ; and in another passage (xii. 
19, 4^) he says that the Troglodytes brought to Ocelis (Ghelia 
near Bab-el-Mandcb) objects of glass. Wc have, however, 
very little knowledge of Indian glass of any considerable antiquity. 
A few small vessels have hv^n found in the “ topes,” as in that 
at Manikiala in the Punjab, which probably dates from about 
the Cliristian era ; but they exhibit no remarkable character, 
and fragments found at Brahmanabad are hardly distinguishable 
from Roman glass of the imperial period. Tlie chronicle of the 
Sinhalese kings, the Mahavamsa^ however, asserts that mirrors 
of glittering glass were carried in procession in 306 n.c., and beads 
like gems, and windows with ornaments like jewels, are also 
mentioned at about the same date. If there really was an 
important manufacture of glass in Ceylon at this early time, 
that island perhaps furnished the Indian glass of Pliny. In the 
later part of the 1 7th century some glass decorated with enamel 
was made at Delhi. A specimen is in the Indian section of the 
South Kensington Museum. Glass is made in several parts of 
India — ^as Patna and Mysore — by very simple and primitive 
methods, and the results are correspondingly defective. Black, 
green, red, blue and yellow glasses are made, which contain a 
large proportion of alkali and are readily fusible. The greater 
part is worked into bangles, but some small bottles are blown 
(Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, i. 147, iii. 369). 

Persia. — No very remarkable specimens of Persian glass are 
known in Europe, with the exception of some vessels of blue 
glass richly decorated with gold. These probably date from 
the 17th century, for Chardin tells us that the windows of the 
tomb of Shah Abbas II. {ob. 1666), at Kum, were “ de cristal 
peint d’or et d’azur.” At the present day bottles and drinking 
vessels are made in Persia which in texture and quality differ 
little from ordinary Venetian glass of the i6th or T7th centuries, 
while in form they exactly resemble those which may be seen 
ill the engravings in (liardin’s Travels. 

China. — The history of the manufacture of glass in China is 
obscure, but the common opinion that it was learnt from 
the Europeans in the 17th century seems to be erroneous. A 
writer in the Metnoires concernant les Chinois (ii. 46) states 
on the autliority of the annals of the Han dynasty that the 
emperor Wu-ti (140 b.c.) had a manufactory of the kind of glass 
called “ lieou-li (probably a form of opaque glass), that in the 
beginning of the 3rd century of our era the emperor Tsaou-tsaou 
received from the West a considerable present of glasses of all 
colours, and that soon after a gla.ss-maker came into the country 
who taught the art to the natives. 

The Wei dynasty, to which Tsaou-tsaou belonged, reigned in 
northern China, and at this day a considerable manuketure 
of glass is carried on at Po-shan-hien in Shantung, which it 
would seem has existed for a long period. The Rev. A. William- 
son {Jowmeys in North China, i. 131) says that the gla^s is 
extremely pure, and is made from the ro^ in the neighbourhood. 
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The rocks are probably of quartz, i.e. rock crystal, a correspond- 
ence with Pliny’s statement respecting Indian glass which seems 
deserving of attention. 

Whetl^r the making of g^ass in China was an original dis- 
covery of that ingenious people, or was derived via Ceylon from 
Egypt, cannot perhaps be now ascertained ; the manufacture 
has, however, never greatly extended itself in China. The case 
has been the converse of that of the Romans ; the latter had no 
fine pottery, and therefore einployeii glass as the material for 
vessels of an ornamental kind, for table services and thc^ like. 
The Chinese, on the contrary, having from an early period had 
excellent porcelain, liave been careless about tlie manufacture of 
glass. A (liinesc writer, however, mentions the manufacture 
of a huge vase in a.d. 627, and in 1154 Edrisi (first climate, tenth 
section) mentions Chinese glass. A glass vase about a foot high 
is preserved at Nara in Japan, and is alleged to have been placed 
there in the 8th century. It seems probable that this is of 
C'hinese manufacture. A writer in the Mhnoires concernant 
les Chinois (ii. 463 and 477), writing about 1770, says that 
there was then a glass-house at Peking, where every year a 
good number of vases were made, some requiring great labour 
because nothing was blown (rien n’est souffle), meaning no doubt 
that the ornamentation was produced not by blowing and mould- 
ing, but by cutting. This factory was, however, merely an 
appendage to the imperial magnificence. Tlie earliest articles 
of Chinese glass the date of which has been a.scertained, which 
have been noticed, are some bearing the name of the emperor 
Kienlung (1735-1795), one of which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

In the manufacture of ornamental glass the leading idea 
in China seems to be the imitation of natural stones- The 
coloured glass is usually not of one bright colour throughout, 
hut semi-transparent and marbled ; tlje colours in many instances 
are singularly fine and harmonious. As in 1770, carving or cut- 
ting is the chief method by which ornament is produced, the 
vessels being blown very solid. 
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Percy Bate, English Table Glass (n.d.) ; G. Bontemps, Guide du verrier 
(Pans, 1868) : Edward Dillon, Glass (London, 1907) ; C. C. Edgar, 
‘‘ Graeco-Egyptian Glass,” Catalogue du Musiu^ du Caire (1^05) ; 
Sir A. W. Franks, Guide to Glass Room in British Museum (1888) ; 
Rev. A. Hallen, ” Glass-making in Sussex,” Scottish Antiquary, 
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E. W. Hulme, ” English Glass-making in XVI. and XVII. Centuries,” 
The Antiquary, Non. 59, bo, 63, b4, 65 ; Alexander Nesbitt, ” Glass,” 
Art Handbook, Victoria and Albert Museum ; E. Peligot, Le Verre, 
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of Glass-making (London, 1849) ; F. Petrie, T ell-el- A mama, Egypt 
E^doration Fund (1894); “Egypt,” sect. Art\ H. J. Powell, 
” Cut (Uass,” Journal Society of Arts, No. 2795 ; C. H. Read, ” Sara- 
cenic Glass,” Archaeologia, vol. 58, part i. ; Juan F. Riano, 
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GLASS, STAINED. All coloured glass is, strictly speaking, 

.stained ” by some metallic oxide added to it in the process 
of manufacture. But tlie term “ stained glass ” is popularly, 
as well as technically, used in a more limited sense, and is under- 
stood to refer to stained glass windows. Still the words stained 
glass ” do not fully descril)e what is meant ; for the glass in 
coloured windows is for the most part not only stained but 
painted. Such painting was, however, until compsuratively 
modern times, used only to give details of drawing and to define 
form. The colour in a stained glass window was not painted 
on the glass but incorporated in it, mixed with it in the making — 
whence the. term “pot-metal” by which self-coloured glass is 
known, i.e. glass coloured in the melting pot 

A medieval window was consequently a patchwork of variously 
coloured pieces. And the earlier its date the more surely was 
it a mosaic, not in the form of tesserae, but in the manner 
known as “ opus sectile.” Shaped pieces of coloured glass were, 
that is to say, put togetlier like the parts of a puzzle. The 
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nearest approach to an exception to this rule is a fragment at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, in which actual tesserae are 
fused together into a solid slal) of many-coloured glass, in effect 
a window panel, through which the light shines with all the 
brilliancy of an Early Gothic window. But apart from the fact 
that the design proves in this case to be even more effective 
with the light upon it, the use of gold leaf in the tesserae con- 
firms the presumption that this work, which (supposing it to 
be genuine) would be Byzantine, centuries earlier than anv 
coloured windows that we know of, and entirely different from 
them in technique, is rather a specimen of fused mosaic that 
happens to be translucent than part of a window designedly 
executed in tesserae. 

The Eastern (and possibly the earlier) practice was to set 
chips of coloured glass in a heavy fretwork of stone or to imbed 
them in plaster. In a medieval window they were held together 
by strips of lead, in section something like the letter H, the 
upright strokes of which represent the “ tapes ” extending on 
either side well over the edges of the glass, and the crossbar the 
connecting “ core ** between them. The leading was soldered 
together at the points of junction, cement or putty was rubbed 
into the crevices between glass and lead, and the window was 
attached (by means of copper wires soldered on to the leads) 
to iron saddle-bars let into the masonry. 

Stained glass was primarily the art of the glazier ; but tlie 
painter, called in to help, asserted himself more and more, and 
eventually t(K)k it almost entirely into his own hands. Between 
the period when it was glazier’s work eked out by painting 
and when it was painter's work with the aid of the glazier lies 
the entire development of stained and painted window-making. 
With the eventual endeavour of the glass painter to do without 
the glazier, and to get the colour by painting in translucent 
enamel upon colourless glass, we have the beginning of a form of 
art no longer monumental and comparatively trivial. 

This evolution of the painted window from a patchwork of 
little pieces of coloured glass explains itself when it is remembered 
that coloured glass was originally not made in the big sheets 
produced nowadays, but at first in jewels to look as much as 
possible like rubies, sapphires, emeralds and other precious 
stones, and afterwards in rounds and sheets of small dimensions, 
’fhough some of the earliest windows were in the form of pure 
glazing (“ leaded-lights ”), the addition of painting seems to have 
been customary from the very first. It was a means of render* 
ing detail not to be got in lead. Glazing affords by itself scope 
for beautiful pattern work ; but the old glaziers never carried their 
art as far as they might have done in the direction of ornament ; 
their aim was always in the direction of picture ; the idea was to 
make windows serve the purpose of coloured story* books. That 
was beyond the art of the glazier. It was easy enough to repre- 
sent the drapery of a saint by red glass, tlie ground on which he 
stood l.)y green, the sky above by blue, his crown by yellow, 
the scroll in his hand by white, and his flesh by brownish pink ; 
but when it came to showing the folds of red drapery, blades of 
green grass, details of goldsmith’s work, lettering on the scroll, 
the features of the face — the only possible way of doing it was 
by painting. I’he use of paint was confined at first to an opaque ! 
brown, used, not as colour, but only as a means of stopping out 
light, and in that way defining comparatively delicate details 
within the lead lines. I’hese themselves outlined and defined 
the main forms of the design. The pigment used by the glass 
painter was of course vitreous : it consisted oi powdered glass 
and sundry metallic oxides (copper, iron, manganese, &c.), 
so that, when the pieces of painted glass were made red hot in 
the kiln, the powdered glass became fused to the surface, and 
with it the dense colouring matter also. When the pieces of 
painted glass were afterwards glazed together and seen against 
the light, the design appeared in the brilliant colour of the gloss, 
its forms drawn in the uniform black into which, at a little 
distance, leadwork and painting lines became merged. 

It needed solid painting to stop out the light entirely : thin 
paint only obscured it. And, even in early glass, thin paint was 
used, whether to subdue crud * colour or to indicate what little 


shading a 13th century draughtsman might desire, in the 
present state of old glass, the surface often quit^ disintegrated, 
it is difficult to determine to what extent thin paint was used for 
either purpose. There must always have been the temptation to 
I make tint do instead of solid lines ; but the more workmanlike 
i practice, and the usual one, was to get difference of tint, as a 
pen-draughtsman does, by lines of solid opaque colour. In 
comparatively colourless glass {grisaille) the pattern was often 
made to stand out by cross-hatching the background ; and 
another common practice was to coat the glass with paint all 
over, and scrape the design out of it. The effect of either 
proceeding was to lower the tone of the glass without dirtying 
the colour, as a smear of thin paint would do. 

Towards the 14th century, when Gothic design took a more 
naturalistic direction, the desire to get something like modelling 
made it necessary to carry painting farther, and they got rid 
to some extent of the ill effect of shading-colour smeared on the 
glass by stippling it. This not only softened the tint and allowed 
of gradation according to the amount of stippling, but let some 
light through, where the bristles of the stippliug-tool took up 
the pigment. Shading of this kind enforced by touches of strong 
brushwork, cross-hatching and some scratching out of high 
lights was the method of glass painting adopted in the i-ilh 
century. 

Glass was never at the best a pleasant surface to paint on ; 
and glass painting, following the line of least resistance, 
developed in the later Gothic and early Renaissance periods 
into something unlike any other form of painting. The outlines 
continued to be traced upon the glass and fixed in the fire ; but, 
after that, the process of painting consisted mainly in the 
removal of paint. The entire surface of the glass was coated with 
an even matt ” of pale brown ; this was allowed to dry ; and 
then the high lights were ruhl>ed off, and the modelling was got 
by scrubbing away the paint with a dry hog-hair brush, more 
or less, according to the gradations required. Perfect modelling 
was got by repeating the operation — how often depended upon 
the dexterity of the painter. A painter’s method is partly the 
outcome of his individuality. One man would float on his colour 
and manipulate it to some extent in the moist state ; another 
would work entirely upon the dry matt. Great use was made 
of the pointed stick with which sharp lines of light were easily 
scraped out ; and in the 16th century Swiss glass painters, 
working upon a relatively small scale, got their motlelling 
entirely with a needle-point, scraping away the paint just as an 
etcher scratches away the \'arnish from his etching plate. The 
practice of the two craftsmen is, indeed, identical, though the 
one scratches out what are to be black lines and the other lines 
of light. In the end, then, though a painter would alwax s use 
touches of the brush to get crisp lines of dark, the manipulation 
of glass painting consisted more in erasing lights than in painting 
shadows, more in rubbing out or scraping off paint than in putting 
it on in brush strokes. 

So far there was no thought of getting colour by means of 
paint. The colour was in the glass itself, permeating the mass 
(“ pot-metal ”). There was only one exception to this — ruby 
glass, the colour of which was so dense that red glass thick 
enough for its purpose would have been practically obscure ; 
and so they made a colourless pot-metal coated on one side 
only with red glass. This led to a practice which forms an ex- 
ception to the rule that in “ pot-metal ” glass every change of 
colour, or from colour to white, Is got by the use of a separate 
piece of glass. It was possible in the case of this Hashed ” 
ruby to grind away portions of the surface and thus obtain 
white on red or red on white. Eventually they made coated 
glass of blue and other colours, with a view to producing similar 
effects by abrasion. (The same result is arrived at nowadays 
by means of etching. The skin of coloured glass, in old days 
laboriously ground or cut away, is now easily eaten off by fluoric 
acid.) One other exceptional expedient in colouring had very 
considerable effect upon the development of glass design from 
about the beginning of the 14th century. The discovery that 
a solution of silver applied to glass would under the action of tlie 
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fire stain it yellow enabled the glass painter to get yellow upon 
colourless glass, green upon grey-blue, and (by staining only 
the abraded portions) yellow upon blue or ruby. This yellow was 
neither enamel nor pot-metal colour, but stain — the only staining 
actually done by the glass painter as distinct from the glass 
maker. It varied in colour from pale lemon to deep orange, and 
was singularly pure in quality. As what is called “ white ** 
glass became purer and was employed in greater quantities it 
was lavishly used ; so much so that a brilliant effect of silveiy 
white and golden yellow is characteristic of later Gothic 
windows. 

The last stage of glass painting was the employment of enamel 
not for stopping out light but to get colour. It b^an to be used 
in the early part of the i6th century — at first only in the form of a 
fiesh tint; but it was not long before other colours were introduced. 
This use of colour no longer in the glass but upon it marks quite 
a new departure in technique. Enamel colour was finely powdered 
coloured glass mixed with gum or some such substance into a 
pigment which could be applied with a brush. When the glass 
painted with it was brought to a red heat in the oven, the powdered 
glass melted and was fused to it, just like the opaque brown 
employed from the very beginning of glass painting. 

This process of enamelling was hardly called for in the interests 
of art. Even the red flesh-colour (borrowed from the Limoges 
enamellers upon copper) did not in the least give the quality of 
flesh, though it enabled the painter to suggest by contrast the 
whiteness of a man’s beard. As for the brighter enamel colours, 
they had nothing like the depth or richne.-s of stained ** glass. 
What enamel really did was to make easy much that had been 
impossible in mosaic, as, for example, to represent upon the 
very smallest shield of arms any number of “ charges ” all in 
the correct tinctures. It encouraged the minute workmanship 
characteristic of Swiss glass painting ; and, though this was not 
altogether inappropriate to domestic window panes, the painter 
was tempted by it to depart from the simplicity and breadth of 
design inseparable from the earlier mosaic practice. In the end 
he introduced coloured glass only where he could hardly help it, 
and glazed the great part of his window in rectangular panes of 
clear glass, upon which he preferred to paint his picture in opaque 
brown and translucent enamel colours. 

Enamel upon glass has not stood the test of time. Its presence 
is usually to be detected in old windows by specks of light shining 
through the colour. "I’liis is where the enamel has crumbled off. 
There is a very good reason for that. Enamel must melt at a 
temperature at which the glass it is painted on keeps its shape. 
The lower the melting point of the powdered glass the more easily 
it is fused. The painter is consequently inclined to use enamel of 
which the contraction and expansion is much greater than that of 
his glass — with the result that, under the action of the weather, 
the colour is apt to work itself free and expose the bare white 
glass beneath. The only enamel which has held its own is that of 
the Swiss glass painters of the i6th and 17th centuries. The 
domestic window panes they painted may not in all cases have 
been tried by the sudden changes of atmosphere to which church 
windows are subject ; but credit must be given them for ex- 
ceptionally skilful and conscientious workmanship. 

The story of stained glass is bound up with the history of 
architecture, to which it was subsidiary, and of the church, 
which was its patron. Its only possible course of development 
was in the wake of church building. From its very inception it 
was Gothic and ecclesiastical. And, though it survived the 
upheaval of the Renaissance and was turned to civil and domestic 
use, it is to church windows that we must go to see what stained 
glass really was — or is ; for time has been kind to it. The charm 
of medieval glass lies to a great extent in the material, and especi- 
ally in the inequality of it. Chemically impure and mechanic- 
ally imperfect, it was rarely crude in tint or even in texture. It 
shaded of! from light to dark according to its thickness ; it was 
speckled with air bubbles ; it was streaked and clouded ; and all 
these imperfections of manufacture went to perfection of colour. 
And age has improved it : the want of homogeneousnes.s in the 
material has led to the disintegration of its surface ; soft particles 


in it have been dissolved away by the action of tlie weather, and 
the surface, pitted like an oyster-shell, refracts the light in a way 
which adds greatly to the effect ; at the same time there is 
roothold for the lichen which (like the curtains of black cobwebs) 
veils and gives mystery to the colour. An appreciable part of the 
beauty of old glass is the result of age and accident. In that 
respect no new glass can compare with it. There is, however, no 
such thing as the lost secret ” of glass making. It is no secret 
that age mellows. 

Stained and painted glass is commonly apportioned to its 
“ period,’’ Gothic or Renaissance, and further to the particular 
phase of the style to which it belongs. C. Winston, who was the 
first to inquire thoroughly into English glass, adopting T. 
Rickman's classification, divided Gothic windows into Early 
English (to c. 1280), Decorated (to c. 1380) and Perpendicular 
(to r. 1530). These dates will do. But the transition from one 
phase of design to another is never so sudden, nor so easily 
defined, as any table of dates would lead us to suppose. The old 
.style lingered in one district long after the new fashion was 
flourishing in another. Besides, the English periods do not quite 
coincide with those of other countries. France, Germany and 
the Low Countries count for much in the history of stained gla.ss ; 
and in no two places was the pace of progress quite the same. 
There was, for example, scarcely any 13th-century Gothic in 
Germany, where the “ geometric ” style, equivalent to our 
Decorated, was preceded by the Romanesque period ; in France 
the Flamboyant took the place of our Perpendicular ; and in 
Italy Gothic never properly took root at all. All things con- 
sidered, a rather rough and ready division presents the least 
difficulty to the student of old glass ; and it will be found con- 
venient to think of Gothic glass as (i) Early, (2) Middle and (3) 
Late, and of the subsequent windows as (1) Renaissance and (2) 
Late Renaissance. The three periods of Gothic correspond 
approximately to the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. Tlie 
limits of the two periods of the Renais.sance arc not so easily 
defined. In the first part of the i6th century (in Italy long 
before that) the Renaissance and Gothic ])eriods overlapped ; in 
the latter part of it, glass painting was already on the decline ; 
and in the 17th an(l 18th centuries it sank to deeper depths of 
degradation. 

The likeness of earh' windows to translucent enamel (which is 
also glass) is obvious. The lines of lead glazing corresjxjnd 
absolutely to the “ cloisons ” of Byzantine goldsmith’s work. 
Moreover, the extreme minuteness of the leading (not always 
either mechanically necessary or architecturally desirable) 
suggests that the starting point of all this gorgeous illumination 
was the idea of reproducing on a grandiose scale the jewelled 
effect produced in small by cloisonn* enamellers. In other 
respects the earliest glass shows the influence of Byzantine 
tradition. It is mainly according to the more or less Byzantine 
character of it*: design and draughtsmanship that archaeologists 
ascribe certain remains of old glass to the 1 2th or the 1 1 th century. 
Apart from documentary or direct historic evidence, it is not 
possible to determine the precise date of any particular fragment. 
In the ‘‘ restored ” windows at St Denis there are remnants of 
glass belonging to the year tto8. Elsewhere in France (Reims, 
Anger, Le Mans, Chartres, &c.) there is to be found very early 
glass, some of it probably not much later than the end of the 10th 
century, which is the date confidently ascribed to certain 
windows at St Remi (Reims) and at Tegernsee. The rarer the 
specimen the greater may be its technical and antiquarian 
interest. But, even if we could be quite sure of its date, there is 
not enough of this very early work, and it does not sufficiently 
diUinguish itself from what followed, to count artistically for 
much. The glory of early glass belongs to the 13th century. 

The design of windows wa.sv influenced, of course, by the con 
ditions of the workshop, by the nature of glass, the difficulty 
of shaping it, the way it could be painted, and the necessil\' 
of lead glazing. The place of glass in the scheme ot church 
decoration led to a certain severity in the treatment, of it. The 
growing desire to get more and more light into the churches, 
and the consequent manufacture of purer and more transparent 
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p;la8s, affected the glazier's colour scheme. For all that^ the 
fashion of a window was, mutatis muiandis, that of the painting, 
carving, embroidery, goldsmith’s work, enamel and other crafts- 
manship of the period. The design of an ivory triptych is very 
much that of a three-light window. There is a little enamelled 
shrine of German wurkmanshif) in tht? Victoria and Albert 
Museum which might almost have been designed for glass ; 
and the famous painted ceiling at Ilildeshcim is planned precisely 
on the lines of a medallion window of the 13th century. By that 
time glass had fallen into ways of its own, and there were already 
various types of design which we now recognize as characteristic 
of the first great period, in some respects the greatest of all. 

Pre-eminently tyjiical of the first period is the “ medallion 
window.’^ Glaziers began by naively accepting the iron bars 
across the light as the basis c)f their composition, and planned 
a window as a series of panels, one above the other, between the 
horizontal crossbars and the upright lines of the border round it. 
'fhe next step was to mitigate the extreme severity of this com- 
position by the introdurlioii of a circular or other medallion 
within the square boundary lines. Kventually these were 
abandoned altogether, the iron bars were shaped according to 
the pattern, and there was evolved the “ medallion window,” 
in which the main divisions of the design are emphasized by the 
strong bands of iron round them. Medallions were invariably 
devoted to picturing scenes from Bible history or fnim the lives 
of the saints, sot forth in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner, the figures all on one plane, and as far as possible clear-cut 
against a sapphire-blue or ruby-red ground. Scenery was not so 
much depicted as suggested. An arch or two did duty for archi- 
tecture, any scrap of foliated ornament for land.scapc. Simplicity 
(d silhouette was absolutely essential to the readableness of 
pictures on the small s<^al(? allowed by the medallion. As it is, 
they are .so diHicult to decipher, so confused and broken in effect, 
as to give rise (the radiating shape of “ rose windows ” aiding) 
to the misconception that the design of early glass is kaleido- 
scopic - which it is not. The intervals between subject medallions 
were filled in England (Canterbury) with scrollwork, in France 
((Chartres) more often with geometric diaper, in which last 
sometimes the red and blue merge into an unpleasant purple. 
Design on this small scale was obviously unsuited to distant 
winilows. Clerestory lights were occupied by figures, sometimes 
on a gigantic scale, entirely occupying the window, except for 
the border and perhaps the slightest pretence of a niche. This 
arrangement lent itself to broad effects of colour. The drawing 
may be rude ; at times the figures are grotesque ; but the general 
impression is one of mysterious grandeur and solemnity. 

The depth and intensity of colour in the windows so far described 
comes chiefly from the (juality of the glass, but partly also from 
the fact that very little while or pale-coloured glass was used. 
It was not the custom at this period to dilute the colour of a 
rich window with white. If light was wanted they worked in 
w'hitc, enlivened, it might be, by colour. Strictly speaking, 
i3th-centur>* glass was never colourless, but of a greenish tint, 
due to impurities in the sand, potash or other ingredients ; it 
was of a horny consistency, too ; but it is convenient to speak 
of all would-be-clear glass as “ white.” The greyish windows in 
which it prevails arc technically described as “ in grisaille.” 
There are examples (Salisbllr>^ CliaJons, Bonlieu, Angers) of 
" plain glazing ” in grisaille, in which the lead lines make very 
ingenious and beautiful pattern. In the more usual case of 
painted grisaille the lead lines still formed the groundwork of 
the design, though supplemented by foliated or other detail, 
boldly outlineti in strong l)rown and emphasized by a liackground 
of cross-hatching. French grisaille was frequently all in white 
(Rdms, St Jean-aux-Bois, Sens), English work was usually 
enlivened by bands and Ixisses oh colour (Salisbury) ; but the 
general effect of the window was still grey and silvery, even 
though there might be distributed about it (the “ five sisters,” 
York minster) a fair amount of coloured glass. The use of grisaille 
is sufficiently accounted for by considerations of economy 
and the desire to get li^ht ; but it was also in some sort a protest 
(witness the Cistercian interdict of 1 1,^) against undue indulgence 


in the luxury of colour. At this stage of its development it was 
confined strictly to pattemwork ; figure subjects were always 
in colour. For all that, some of the most restful and entirely 
satisfying work of the 13th century was in grisaille (Salisbury, 
Chartres, Reims, &c.). 

The second or Middle period of Gothic glass marks a stage 
l)etween the work of the Early Gothic artist who tliought out his 
design as glazing, and that of the later draughtsman who con- 
ceived it as something to be painted. It represents to many the 
period of greatest interest— probably because of its departure 
from the severity of Early work. It was the period of more 
naturalistic design ; and a touch of nature is more easily 
appreciated than architectural fitness. Middle Gothic glass, 
halting as it does between the relatively rude mosaic of early 
times and the painter-like accomplishment of fully-developed 
glass painting, has not the salient merits of eitlier. In the matter 
of tone also it is intermediate between the deep, rich, sober 
harmonies of Early windows and the lighter, brighter, gayer 
colouring of later glass. Now for the first time grisaille ornament 
and cokiurecl figurework were introduced into the same window. 
And this was done in a very judicious way, in alternate bands 
of white and deep rich colour, binding together the long lights 
into which windows were by this time divided (chapter-house, 
\'ork minster). A similar horizontal tendency of design is notice- 
able in windows in which the figures are enshrined under canopies, 
henceforth a feature in glass design. The pinnaclework falls 
into pronounced bands of bras.sy yellow between the tiers of 
figures (nave, York minster) and serves to correct the vertical 
lines of the masonry. Fanopywork grew sometimes to such 
dimensions as quite tr) overpower the figure it was supposed 
to frame ; but, then, the sense of scale was never a directing 
factor in Decorated design. A more interesting form of ornament 
is to be found in Germany, where it was a pleasing custom 
(Regensburg) to fill windows with conventional foliage without 
figurework. There is abundance of Middle Gothic glass in 
England (York, Wells, Ely, Oxford), but the best of it, such as 
the great East window at Gloucester cathedral, has featuics 
more characteristic of the 15th than of the 14th century. 

The keynote of Late Gothic glass is brilliancy. It had a silvery 
quality. The i.slh century was the period of white glass, which 
approached at last to colourlessness, and was employed in great 
profusion. Canopy work, more universal than ever, was repre- 
sented almost entirely in white touched with yellow stain, but 
not in sufficient (juantities to impair its silveriness. Whatever 
the banality of the idea of imitation stonework in glass, the 
effect of thus framing coloured pictures in delicate white is 
admirable : at last wc have white and colour in perfect combina- 
tion. Fifteenth -century figurework contains usually a large 
proportion of white glass ; flesh tint is represented by white ; 
there is white in the drapery ; in short, tliere is always white 
enough in tlie figures to connect them with the canopy work and 
make the whole effect one. The preponderance of white will be 
better appreciated when it is stated that very often not a fifth 
or sixth part of the glass is coloured. It is no uncommon thing 
to find figures draped entirely in white with only a little colour 
in the background ; and figurework all in grisaille upon a ground 
of white latticework is quite characteristic of Perpendicular 
glass. 

One of the most typical forms of Late English Gothic canopy 
is where (York minster) its slender pinnacles fill the upper part 
of the window, and its solid base frames a picture in small of 
.some episode in the history of the personage depicted as large as 
life above. A much less satisfactoty continental practice was 
to enrich only the lower half of the window with stained glass and 
to make shift’ above (Munich) with ” roundels ” of plain white 
glass, the German equivalent for diamond latticework. 

A sign of later times is the way pictures spread beyond the 
confines of a single light. This happened by degrees. At first 
the connexion between the figures in separate window openings 
was only in idea, as when a central figure of the crucified Christ 
was flanked by the Virgin and St John in the side lights. Then 
the arms of the cross would be carried through, or as it were 
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I. II. III. 



IV. V. 

I. EARLY GLAZING. From S. Serge, Angers, Grisaille, with 
colour intrrxliiced in the small circles. 

11. AN EARLY BORDER. From S. Kunibert, Cologne. 

111. PORTION OF AN EARLY MEDALI.ION WINDOW. 
From Canterbury, showing the plan of the design and the 
ornamental details. 


VI. 

IV. AN EARLY FIGURE FROM LYONS. Showing the leading 
of the eyes, hair, nimbus, and draj)ery. 

V. DECORATED LIGHTS. From S. Urbain, Troyes, showing 
both the intluence of the early period in the figures, and 
the beginning of tlie architectural canopy. 

VI. TYPICAL DECORATED CANOPY. From Exeter. 


Nos. I., II., III., IV., VI. are taken from illustrations in I..cwi.s F. Day, Windom, iiy pcrniissiun of II. 1*. Hatsford. 
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I. A TYPK'AT, PERPENDICULAR CANOPY (from Lewis F. Day, by permission of B. T. Batsford). 

11. A WINDOW FROM AUCH. Illustrating the transition from Perpendicular to Renaissance. 

III. A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY JESSE WINDOW. From Beauvais (source as in Fig. L). 

IV. PORTION OF A RENAISSANCE WINDOW. From Montmorency, showing the perfection of glass painting. 

. From Lucien Magnc, Oeuvre ties peintres verriers/raufah^ by permission of Firmin*Didot tt C*^ 
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behind^ the mullions. The expansion to a picture right across 
the window was only a question of time. Not that the artist 
ventured as yet to disregard the architectural setting of his 
picture^that happened later on — but that he often composed 
it with such cunning reference to intervening stonew^ork that it 
did not interfere with it. It has been argued that eacli separate 
light of a window ought to Ixi complete in itself. On the other 
hand it has proved possible to make due acknowledgment of 
architectural conditions without cramping design in that way. 
There can be no doubt as to the variety and breadth of treatment 
gained by accepting the whole window as field for a design. Anri, 
when a number of lights go to make a window, it is the window, 
and no separate part of it, which is the main consideration. 

By the end of the Gotliic period, gkiss painters proceeded on 
an entirely different method from that of the 13th century. 
The designer of early days began with glazing : he thought in 
mosaic and leadwork ; the lines he first drew were the lines of 
glazing ; painting was only a supplementary process, enabling 
him to get what lead lines would not give. The Ltitc Gothic 
draughtsman began with the idea of painting ; glazing was to him 
of secondary importance ; he reached a stage (Crciition window. 
Great Malvern) where it is clear that he first sketched out liis 
design, and then bethought him how to glaze it in such wise that 
the leadwork (which once boldly outlined everything) should not 
interfere with the picture. The artful way in wliich he would 
introduce little bits of colour into a window almost entirely 
white, makes it certain that he had always at the back of his 
mind the a)nsideration of the glazing to come. So long as he 
thought of that, and did not resent it, all was fairly well with 
glass painting, hut there came a ])oint where he found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile the extreme delicacy of his painting 
upon white glass with the comparatively brutal strength of 
his lead lines. It is here that the conditions of painting and 
glazing clash at last. 

It must not be supposed tliat Late (iothic windows were never 
by any chance rich in colour. Local conservatism and personal 
predilection prevented anything like monotonous progress in 
a single direction. There is (St Sebald, Nuremberg) Middle 
Gothic glass as den.se in colour as any i^th-century work, and 
Late (iothic (Troyes cathedral) which, from its colour, one might 
take at first to be a century earlier than it is. In Italy (Florence) 
and to some extent in Spain (Seville) it was the custom to make 
canopywork so rich in colour that it was more like part of the 
picture than a frame to it. But that was by exception. 'JThe 
tendency was towards lighter windows, (Bass itself was less 
deeply stained when painters depended more upon their power 
of deepening it by paint. It was the seeking after delicate 
effects of painting, quite as much as the desire to let light into 
the church, which determined the tone of later windows. The 
clearer the glass the more scopt! it gave for painting. 

It is convenient to draw a line between Gothic art and Renais- 
sance. Nothing is easier than to say that windows in which 
crocketed canopywork occurs arc Gothic, and that those with 
arabesque are Renaissance. But that is an arbitrary distinction, 
which does not really distinguish. Some of the most beautiful 
work in glass, such for example as that at Auch, is so plainly 
intermediate between two styles that it is impossible to describe 
it as anything but “ transitional.” And, apart from particular 
instances, we have only to look at the best Late CJothic work to 
see that it is informed by the new spirit, and at fine Renaissance 
glass to observe how it conforms to Gothic traditions of workman- 
ship. The new idea gave a spurt to Gothic art ; and it was 
Gothic impetus which carried Renaissance glass painting to the 
summit of accomplishment reached in the first half of the 16th 
century. When that suhsidc'd, and the pictorial spirit of the age 
at last prevailed, the bright days of glass were at an end. If we 
have to refer to the early Renaissance as the culminating period 
of glass painting, it is because the technique of an earlier period 
found in it freer and fuller expre.ssion. With the Renaissance, 
design broke free from the restraints of tradition. 

An interesting development of Renaissance design was the 
framing of pictures in golden-yellow arabesque ornament, 


scarcely architectural enough to be called canopywork, and 
reminiscent rather of beaten goldsmith’s work than of stone 
carving. This did for the glass picture what a gilt frame docs for 
a painting in oil. Very often framework of any kind was dispensed 
with. The primitive idea of accepting bars and mullions as 
boundaries of design, and filling the compartments formed by 
them with a medley of little subjects, lingered on. The result 
was delightfully broken colour, but inevitable confusion ; for 
iron and masonry do not effectively separate glass pictures. 
There was no longer in late glass any pretence of preserving the 
plane of the window. It was commonly designed to suggest that 
one saw out of it. Throughout the period of the Renaissance, 
arcliitectural and landscape Ivackgrounds play an importur\t 
part in design. An extremely beautiful feature in early it>th- 
century French glass pictures (Rouen, &c.) is the little peep of 
distant country dclicatoh^ painted upon the j)ale-blue glass which 
represents the sky. In larger work landscape and architecture 
were commonly painted upon w’hite (King's College, Cambridge). 
The landscape effect was always hapj)i('st when one or other of 
these convenlion.s was adopted. Canopywork never went quite 
out of fashion. For a long while the plan was still to frame 
coloured pictures in white. Theoretically this is no less effectually 
to be done by Italian than by (iothic shrine work. Practically the 
architectural setting assumed in the 16th century more and more 
the aspect of background to the figures, and, in order that it 
should take its place in the picture, they painieci it so heavily thjit 
it no longer told as while. Already in van Orlcy’s magnificent 
transept windows at St (iudule, Brussels, the great triumphal arch 
behind the kneeling donors and their patron saints (in late glass 
donors take more and more the place of holy personages) tells 
dark against the clear ground. Ther(‘ came a time, towards the 
end of the century, when, as in the wonrlcrful windows at Gouda, 
the very quality of white glass is lost in heavily painted shadow. 

The pictorial ambition of the gkiss painter, active from the 
first, was kept for centuries within the bounds of decoration. 
Medallion subjects were framed in ornament, standing figures in 
canopywork, and pictures were conceived with regard to tht^ 
window and its place in architecture. Severity of treatment in 
design may have been due more to the limitations of technkpic 
than to restraint on the part of the painter. The point is that it 
led to unsurpassed results. It was by absolute reliance upon the 
depth and brilliancy of self-coloured glass that all the beautiful 
effects of early glass were obtained. We need not compare early 
mosaic with later painted glass ; each was in its way admiralde ; 
but the early manner is the more peculiar to glass, if not the more 
proper to it. The ruder and more archaic design gi\'es in fullest 
measure the glory of glass — for the loss of which no quality of 
painting ever got in glass quite makes amends. The pictorial 
effects compatible with glaiss design are those which go with pure, 
brilliant and translucent colour. Tiie ideal of a “ primitive ” 
Italian painter was more or less to be realized in glass : that of a 
Dutch realist was not. It is astonishing what glass painters did 
in the way of light and shade. But the fact remains that heavy 
painting obscured the glass, that .shadows rendered in opaejue 
surface-colour lacked transluccncy , and that in seeking before all 
things the effects of shadow and relief, glass painters of the 17th 
century fell short of the qualities on the one hand of glass and on 
the other of painting. 

The course of glass painting was not so even as this geniTal 
survey of its progress might .seem to imply. It was quickened 
here, impeded there, historic events. The art made a splendid 
start in France ; but its development was stayed by the disasters 
of war, just when in England it was thriving under the Plant a- 
gencts. It revived again under Francis 1. In Germany it was 
with the prosperity of the free cities of the Empire that glass 
painting prospered. In the Netherlands it blossomed out under 
the favour of Charles V. In the Swiss Confederacy its direction 
was determined by civil and domestic instead of church patron- 
age. In most countries there were in different districts local 
.schools of glass painting, each with some character of its own. I'o 
what extent design was affected by national temperament it is not 
easy to say. The marked divergence of the Flemish from the 
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I’>cnch treatment of glass in the i6th centime is not entirely due 
to a preference on the one part for colour and on the other for 
light and shade, but is partly owing to the circumstance that, 
whilst in France design remained in the hands of craftsmen, 
wlK)se trade was glass painting, in the Netherlands it was 
entrusted by the emperor to his court painter, who concerned 
himself as little as possible with a technique of which he knew 
nothing. If in France wc come also upon the names of well- 
known artists, they seem, like Jean Cousin, to have lieen closely 
connected with glass painting : they designed so like glass 
painters that they might have begun their artistic career in the 
workshop. 

The attril)ution of fine windows to famous artists should not 
be too readily accepted ; for, though it is a foible of modern 
times to father whatever is noteworthy upon some great name, 
the mastcrj)ieces of medieval art are due to unknown craftsmen. 
In Italy, where glass painting was not much practised, and it 
seems to have been the custom cither to import glass painters as 
they were? wanted or to get work done abroad, it may well Imi 
that designs were supplied by artists more or less distinguished, 
(ihiherti and Donatello may have had a hand in the cartoons for 
the windows of the Duomo at IHorence ; but it is not to any 
sculptor that wc can give the entire credit of design so absolutely 
in the spirit of colour decoration. The employment of artists not 
connected with glass design would go far to explain the great 
difference of Italian gjlass from that of other countries. The 14th- 
ccntiiry work at Assisi is more correctly described as ** Trecento ” 
than as (lothic, and the “ Quattrocento ” windows at Florence 
are as different as could be from Perpendicular work. One 
compares them instinctively with Italian paintings, not with 
glass elsewhere. And so with the 15th-century Italian glass. 
I’he superb 16th-century windows of William of Marseilles at 
Arezzo, in which painting is carried to the furthest point possible 
.short of sacrificing the pure quality of glass, are more according 
to contemporary French technique. Both French and Italian 
influence may be traced in Spanish glass (Avila, Barcelona, 
Burgos, Granada, Leon, Seville, Toledo). Some of it is said to 
have been executed in France. If so it must have been done to 
Spanish order. The coarse effectiveness of the design, the 
strength of the colour, the genend robustness of the art, are 
characteristically Spanish ; and nowhere this side of the Pyrenees 
do we find detail on a scale so enormous. 

Wc have passed by, in following the progressive course of 
craftsmanship, some forms of design, peculiar to no one period 
l)ul N'cry characteristic of glass. The “ quarry window,’’ barely 
referred to, its diamond-shaped or oblong panes painted, richly 
bordered, relieved by bosses of coloured ornament often heraldic^ 
is of constant occurrence. Entire windows, too, were from 
first to last given up to heraldry. The “ Jesse window ” occurs 
in e\'ery style. According to the fashion of the time the “ Stem 
of Jesse” burst out into conventional foliage, vine branches 
or arbitrary scrollwork. It appealed to the designer by the 
scope it gave for freedom of design. He found vent, again, 
for fantastic imagination in the representation of the “ Last 
Judgment,” to which the west window was commonly devoted. 
And there are other schemes in which he delighted ; but this 
is not the place to dwell upon them. 

'Fhc glass of the 17th century does not count for much. Some 
of the best in England is the work of the Dutch van Linge family 
(Wadham and Balliol Colleges, Oxford). W'iial glass paintii^ 
came to in the i8th centur}' is nowhere better to be seen than in 
tht‘ great west window of the ante-chapel at New College, Oxford. 
'I'liai is all Sir Joshua Reynolds and the best china painter of 
his day could do between them. The very idea of employing a 
china painter shows how entirely the art of the glass painter 
had died out. 

It re-awoke in England with the Gothic revival of the 19th 
century ; and the Gothic revival determined the direction 
modern glass should take. Early Victorian doings are interesting 
ordy as marking the steps of recovery (cf . the work of T. Willement 
in the choir of the Temple church ; of Ward and Nixon, lately 
removed from the south transept of Westminster Abbey ; of 


Wailes), Better things begin with the windows at Westminster 
inspired by A. C. Pugin, who exercised considerable influence 
over his contemporaries. John Powell (Hardman & Co.) was 
an able artist content to walk, even after that master’s death, 
reverently in his footsteps. Charles Winston, whose Hifits 
on Glass Painting was the first real contribution towards the 
understanding of Gothic glass, and who, by the aid of the Powells 
(of Whitefriars) succeeded in getting something very like the 
texture and colour of old glass, was more learned in ancient 
ways of workmanship than appreciative of the art resulting 
from them. (He is responsible for the Munich glass in Glasgow 
cathedral.) So it was that, except for here and there a window 
entrusted by exception to W. Dyce, E. Poynter, D. G. Rossetti, 
Ford Madox Brown or E. Burne-Jones, glass, from the beginning 
of its recovery, fell into the hands of men with a strong bias 
towards archaeology. The architects foremost in the Gothic 
revival (W. Butterfield, Sir G. Scott, G. E. Street, &c.) were all 
inclined that way ; and, as they had the placing of commissions 
for windows, they controlled the policy of glass painters. 
Designers were constrained to work in the pedantically archaeo- 
logical manner prescribed by architectural fashion. Unwillingly 
as it may have been, they made mock-medieval windows, the 
interest in which died with the popular illusion about a Gothic 
revival. But they knew their trade ; and when an artist like 
John Clayton (master of a whole school of later glass painters) 
took a window in hand (St Augustine’s, Kilburn ; Truro cathedral ; 
King’s (.ollege Chapel, Cambridge) the result was a work of art 
from which, tradework as it may in a sense be, we may gather 
what such men might have done had they been left free to follow 
their own artistic impulse. It is necessary to refer to this because 
it is generally supposed that whatever is best in recent glass is 
due to the romantic movement. The charms of Burne-Jones’s 
design and of William Morris’s colour, place the windows done 
by them among the triumphs of modem decorative art ; but 
Morris was neither foremost in the reaction, nor quite such a 
master of the material he was working in as he showed himself 
in less exacting crafts. Other artists to be mentioned in con- 
nexion with glass design are : Clement Heaton, Bayne, N. H, J, 
Westlake and Henry Holiday, not to speak of a younger genera- 
tion of able men. 

Foreign work shows, as compared with English, a less just 
appreciation of glass, though the foremost draughtsmen of 
their day were enlisted for its design. In (Germany, King Louis 
of Bavaria employed P. von (Cornelius and W. von Kaulbach 
(Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Glasgow) ; in France the Bourbons 
employed J. A. D. Ingres, F. V. E. Delacroix, Vernet and J. H. 
Flandrin (Dreux); and the execution of their designs was 
entrusted to the most expert painters to be procured at Munich 
and Sevres ; but all to little effect. They either used potmetal 
glass of poor quality, or relied upon enamel — with the result 
that their colour lacks the qualities of glass. Where it is not 
heavy with paint it is thin and crude. In Belgium happier 
results were obtained. In the chapel of the Holy Sacrament at 
Brussels there is one window by J. B. Capronnier not unworthy 
of the fine series by B. van Orley which it supplements. At the 
best, howe\’er, foreign artists failed to appreciate the quality 
of glass ; they put better draughtsmanship into their windows 
than English designers of the mid- Victorian era, and painted 
them better ; but they missed the glory of translucent colour. 

Modern facilities of manufacture make possible many things 
which were hitherto out of the question. Enamel colours are 
richer ; their range is extended ; and it may be possible, with 
the improved kilns and greater chemical knowledge we possess, 
to make them, hold permanently fast. It was years ago demon- 
strated at Sevres how a picture may be painted in colours upon 
a sheet of plate-glass measuring 4 ft. by 2} ft. We are now no 
doubt in a position to produce windows painted on much larger 
sheets. But the results achieved, technically wonderful as they 
are, hardly warrant the waste of time and labour upon work so 
costly, so fragile, so lacking in the qualities of a picture on the 
one liand and of glass on the other. 

In America, John la Farge, finding European material not 
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dense enough, produced potmetal more heavily charged with 
colour. This was wilfully streaked, mottled and quasi* 
accidentally varied ; some of it was opalescent ; much of it was 
more like agate or onyx than jewels. Other forms of American 
enterprise were : the making of glass in lumps, to be chipped 
into hakes ; the ruckling it ; 

the shaping it in a molten • r 41 ,• 4 , , r- 4 t 1.4 

ctatck nr fltA : 4 - There are remains of the earliest known glass : in France — at Le Mans, v/iianres, v^nnions-sur-mame, 

t , o me pulling it out 01 Angers and Poitiers cathedrals, the abbey church of St Denis and at St Remi, Reims : in England — at 
shape. It takes an artist of York minster (fragments) ; in Germany — at Augsburg and Strassburg cathedrals; in Austria— in tlu? 
some reserve to make judicious cloisters of Heiligen Kreuz. 

The following is a classified list of some of the most characteristic and important windows, omitting 
for the most part isolated examples, and giving by preference the names of churches where there is a fair 
amount of glass remaining : the country in which at each period the art throve best is put first. 


restrained from self-expression. Moreover, the recognition of 
the artistic piosition of craftsmen in general makes it possible 
for a man to devote himself to glass without sinking to the rank 
of a mechanic ; and artists b^in to realize the scope glass offers 
them. What they lack as yet is experience in their craft, and 

Examples of Important Historical Stained Glass, 

Chartres, ChMons-sur-Mame, 


cathedrals. 


France. 

Chartres'^ 

Ee Mans | 
liourges 
Reims 
Auxerre 
Ste Chapelle, Paris. 

Church of St Jeaii-aux-Bois. 

England. 

York minster. 

Ely cathedral. 

Wells cathedral. 

Tewkesbury abbey. 


use of glass like this. La Farge 
and L. C. Tiffany have turned it 
to beautiful account ; but even 
they have put it to purposes 
more pictorial than it can 
properly fulfil. The design it 
calls for is a severely abstract 
form of ornament verging upon 
the barbaric. 

Of late years each countr}" 
has been learning so much 
from the others that the 
newest effort is very much in 
one direction. It .seems to be 
agreed that the art of the 
window - maker begins with 
glazing, that the all -needful 
thing is beautiful glass, that 
painting may be reduced to a 
minimum, and on occasion 
(thanks to new developments 
in the making of glass) dis- 
pensed with altogether. A 
tendency has developed itself 
in the direction not merely of 
mosaic, but of carrying the 
glazier’s art farther than has 
been done before and render- 
ing landscapes and even figure 
subjects in unpainted glass. 

When, however, it comes to 
the representation of the 
human face, the limitations 
of simple lead-glazing are at 
once apparent A possible stVincentI 
way out of the dimculty was st Patrice \ 
shown at the Paris Exhil)iti(m 
of iqoo by M. Tournel, who, 
b\' fusing together coloured 
tesserae on to larger pieces of 
colourless glass, anticipated the 
discovery of the already men 

tinned fragment of Byzantiiie of St l^tiennc, Beauvais, 

Church of St Nizicr, Troyes. 


Early Gothic 
England. 
Canterbury \ 

Salisbury / cathedrals. 
Lincoln | 

York minster. 


Middle Gothic 
Germany. 

Church of St Sebald, Nureml>erg. 

Strassburg 

Regensburg 

Augsburg ► cathedrals. 

Erfurt 

Freiburg 

Church of Nieder Haslach. 


Italy. 

Church of St Francis, Assisi. 
Church of Or San Michele, 
Florence. 

Church of S. Petronio, Bologna. 

England. 

New College, Oxford. 

Gloucester cathedral. 

York, minster and other churches. 
Great Malvern abbey. 

Church of St Mary, Shrewslmry. 
Fairford church. 


Germany. 

Church of St Kunibert, Cologne 
(Romanesque). 

Cologne catliedral. 


France, 

£vreux cathedral. 

Church of St Pierre, Chartres. 
Cathedral and church of St 
Urbain, Troyes. 

Church of Ste Radegonde, Poitiers. 
Cathedral and church of St Ouen, 
Rouen. 

Spain. 

Toledo cathedral. 


Late Gothic 
France. 

Churcii of Notre Dame, Alen 9 on. 


France. 

> Rouen. 

St Godard | 

Church of St Foy, Conches. 
Church of St Gervais, Paris. 
Church of St Etienne-du-Mont, 
Paris. 

Church of St Martin, Mont- 
morency.^ 

Church of itcouen. 


Church of Brou, Bourg-eii- 
Bresse. 

The Chateau de Chantilly. 

Netherlands. 

Groote Kirk, Gouda. 

Choir of Brussels catliedral. 
Antwerp cathedral. 


mo.saic now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. He may 
have seen or heard of some- 
thing of the sort. There would 
be no advantage in building 
up whole windows in this 
way ; but for the rendering of 
the flesh and sundry minute 
details in a window for the 
most part hcLivily leaded, this 
fusing together of tesserae, 
and even of little pieces of 

gla.ss cut carefully to shape, seems to supply the want of some- 
thing more in keeping with severe mosaic glazing than painted 
flesh proves to be. 

(ilass painters are allowed to-day a freer hand than formerly. 
They are no longer exclusively engaged upon ecclesiastical work ; 
domestic glass is an important industr>' ; and a workman, once 
comparatively exempt from pedantic control is not so easily 


Italy. 

The Duomo, Florence. 

Transition Period 
The choir of the cathedral at Audi. 

Renaissance 

Netherlands. 

Bru.s.sels caihcdral. 

Church of St Jacques \ 

Church of St Martin I Li6gc. 
Cathedral j 

Italy. 

Arezzo 1 
Milan f 
Certosa di Pavia. 

Church of S. Petronio, Bologna. 
Church of Sta Maria Novella, 
Florence. 


Germany. 

Cologne 1 

Ulm V catliedrals. 

Munich J 

Church of St 1-orenz, Nuremberg. 
Spain. 

Toledo cathedral. 


Switzerland. 

Lucerne and most of the other 
jirincipal museums. 


Granada J 
Seville / 


Spain. 

cathedrals. 


cathedrals. 


Cam- 


England. 

King’s College chapel, 
bridge. 

Lichfield cathedral. 

St George’s church, Hanover 
Sejuare, London. 

St Margaret’s church, West- 
minster. 


Wadhaiii j 
Balliol [ 
New j 


England. 
colleges, Oxford. 


Germany. 

Freiburg catliedral. 

Late Renaissance 
France. 

Church of St Martin-ds-Vignes, 

Troyes. 

Nave and transepts of Audi 
cathedral. 

Switzerland. 

Most museum.s. 

perhaps due workmanlike respect for traditional ways of work- 
manship. . When the old methods come to be superseded 
it will be only by new ones evolved out of them. At present the 
conditions of glass painting remain very much what they were. 
The supreme beauty of glass is still in the purity, the brilliancy, 
the translucency of its colour. To make the most of this the 
designer must be master of his trade. The test of window design 
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is, now as ever, that it should have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by execution in stained glass. 

liiBLiooKArHY. — Theophilus, of th$ Middle Ages (London, 

1847) ; Charles Winstuii, An Inquiry into the Difference of Style 
ohservablo in Ancient Glass Painting, especially in England (Oxford, 
f8<^7), and Memoirs illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting (London, 
18(^5) ; N. H. J. Westlake, A History of Design in Painted Glass 
(.| vols., Ixjndon, 1881 i8t^) ; L. F. Day, Windows, A Book about 
Stained and Painted (ilass (Ujndon, tcjcxf), and Stained Glass (London, 
1003) ; A. W. f'ranks, A Book of Ornamental Glazing Quarries 
(London, 1840) ; A Hooke of Sundry Draughtes, principaly serving 
far Glasiers (J./>iicloii, 161. «), rcproduc<^<l lyoo) ; 1 \ Ci. Joyce, The 
Pairford Windows (coloured plates) (I-ondon, 1870) ; Divers Works 
of Early Masters in Kcdesiastical Decoration, edited by John Weale 
(2 vols., Fxindon, 1846) ; Ferdinand de Lasleyrie, Histoire de la 
peinturis sur verve d'aprt's ses monuments en Prance (2 vols., Paris, 

1852) , and Quelques mots sur la theorie dr la pcinture sur verre (Paris, 

1853) ; L. Magnc, (F.itvrc des pcintres verriers fran^ais (2 vols., Paris, 

1883) : Viollet le Due, “ Vitrail," vol. ix. of the Dutionnaire raisonni 
dr lari hitri lure (Paris, t868 ) ; O. Merson, “ Les Vitrnux,*' Biblio^ 
thiujur dr I'enseignement dr^ beaux-arts (Paris, j8i^5) ; 1C. Levy and 
J. P. taproniiier, Hisknrr de la pcinture sur verre (col(>ure<l plates) 
(IJrusscls, i8(k>) ; Otliii, Lr Vitrail, son histoire d travers les ages 
(Fans) ; Pierre le Vieil, L'Art de la printurr snr verre et de la vitrerie 
(Pans, 1774) » ^ • Laliier and A. Martin, Vilraux prints de Bourges 
dll Mill' suhli: (2 vols., J*aris, 1841 1844) ; S. Clement and A. 
(iuitard, Vtlraux du \ I IP' sirolr dr la cathvdr ale de Bourges (Ihmrges, 
itjoo) ; M. A. Gesserl, Geschichte drr GLasmaUrei in Deutschland 
und den Nwderianden, P'runkreieh, England, Ciyc., von ihrem Ursprung 
bis auf die muestr Zeit (I'iibingcn and Stuttgart, 1830; also an 
ICnglish traii.slation, lx)ndon, 1831) ; h'. Geiges, Der alte J^enster^ 
schmuck des Preiburger Munsiers, 3 parts (I'Yeihurg im Prei.sgau, 
i<>u2, Ulc,) ; A. Hainer, Chefs-d'oeuvre de la pcinture suisse sur verre 
(Berlin). (L. E. IX) 

GLASSBRENNER, ADOLF (1810-1870), German humorist 
and satirist, was l)om at Berlin on the 27tli of March 1810. 
Alter being for a short time in a m(;rcliant's olfiee, he took to 
journalism, and in 1831 edited Don Quixote, a periodical which 
was suppressed in 1833 owing to its revolutkmary tendencies. 
Jlc next, under the pseudonym Adolj Jhrnnglas, ])ul)lished a 
.series of pictures of Jierliri life, under the titles Berlin wie es 
ist und — trinki (30 parts, with illustrations, 1833-1849), and 
Biintes Berlin (14 parts, with illu.strations, Berlin, 1837-1858), 
and thus became the founder of a popular satirical literature 
associated with modern Berlin. In 1840 he married the actress 
Adelc Peroni (1813-1895), and remox ed in the following year 
to Neustrelit/., where his wife had obtained an engagement at 
tiu? Grand ducal Llieatre. In 1848 Glassbrenner entered the 
political arena and heearne the leader of the democratic party 
in Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Expelled from that country in 1850, 
lie settled in Hamburg, where he remained until 1858 ; and then 
he became editor of the Moniagszeitung in lierlin, where he died 
on the 25th of September 1876. 

Among Glassbrenner ’.s other humorous and .siitirical writings may 
be tni'ntioiied : Leben und Treibrn der frinrn Welt (183.P ; Bilder 
und Trdumc aus Wien (2 vols., t83()) ; Grdirhtr (1851, 3th ed. 1870) ; 
the comic epics, Netter Brinrke P'uchs (184O, 4th ed. 1870) and 
Die vcrkrhrtc Writ (1857, otli ed. 1873) ; aJ.so Berliner Volksleben 
(3 vols., illustrated; Ixdpcig, 18.17-1851). Gla.ssbrenner has 
Published .sonu' charming books for children, notably Eaclutnde Kinder 
14th ed., 1884), and Sprechende Tiere (20th ed., Hamburg, 1899). 

See R. Schmult-Cabanis, " Adolf (ilassbreiiiier,'* in iJnsere Zeit 
(i88i). 

GLASS CLOTHy a textile material, the name of which indicates 
the use for which it was originally intended. The cloths are in 
general woven with the plain weave, and the fabric may'* be all 
wliite, striped or checked with red, blue or other coloured 
threads ; the checked cloths are the most common. The real 
article should be all linen, but a Urge (juanlity is made with 
cotton warp and low well, and in some cases they are composed 
entirely of ('otton. The short fibres of the clieapcr kind are 
easily detached from the cloth, and hence they' are not so satis- 
factory for the purpose for which they are intended. 

GLASSIUS, SALOMO (1593 1^56), theologian and biblical 
critic, was born at Sondershausen , in the principality' of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen, on the 20th of May 1593. In 1612 he 
entered the university of J ena. In 1(3 1 5 , with the idea of studying 
law, he moved to Wittenberg. In consequence of an illness, 
however, he returned to Jena after a year. Here, as a student 
of theology under Johann Gerhard, lie directed his attention 
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especially to Hebrew and the cognate dialects ; in 1619 he was 
made an ** adjunctus of the philosophical faculty, and some 
time afterwards he received an appointment to the chair of 
Hebrew. From 1625 to 1638 he was superintendent in Sonders- 
hausen ; but shortly after the death of Gerhard (1637) he was, 
in accordance with Gerhard's last wish, appointed to succeed 
him at Jena. In 1640, however, at the earnest invitation of 
Duke Ernest the Pious, he removed to Gotha as court preacher 
and general superintendent in the execution of important reforms 
which had been initiated in the ecclesiastical and educational 
establishments of the duchy. The delicate duties attached to 
this office he discharged witli tact and energy ; and in the 
“ syncretistic controversy, by which Protestant (Germany 
was so long vexed, he showed an unusual combination of firmneas 
with liberality', of loyalty to the past with a just regard to the 
demands of the present and the future. He died on the 27th of 
July 1656. 

His principal work, Philnlogia sacra (1623), marks the transition 
from tlic carlic?r views on questions of biblical criticism to those of 
the school of Spener. It was more than once reprinted during his 
lilelimc, and appeared in a new and revised form, edited by J. A. 
Datlie (1731- 1701) and (i. L. Bauer at Leipzig. Glassius succeeded 
Gerhard as editor of the Weimfir Bibelwevk, and wrote the commentary 
on the poetical hooks of the Old Te^stament for that publication. A 
voliiiiic of Ills Opuscula was printed at Lcuden in 1700. 

Sec tlic article in Herzog-Hauck, Healencyklopddic. 

GLASSWORT, a name given to Salicornia herbacea (also 
known as marsh samphire), a salt-marsh herb with succulent, 
joinUid, leafless stems, in reference to its former use in glass- 
making, when it was burnt for barilla. SaLsola Kali, an allied 
plant with rigid, fleshy', spinous-pointed leaves, which was used 
for the same purpose, was known as prickly glasswort. Both 
plants are members of the natural order Chenopodiaceae. 

GLASTONBURY, a market town and municipal borough in 
the Eastern parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 
on the main road from I-ondon to Exeter, 37 m. S.W. of Bath by 
the Somerset & Dorset railw'ay. Pop. (1901) 4016. The town 
lies in the midst of orchards and water-meadows, reclaimed from 
the fens which encircled Glastonbury Tor, a conical height once 
an island, but now, with the surrounding Hats, a peninsula washed 
on three sides by the river Brue. 

The town is famous for its abbey, the ruins of which are frag- 
mentary, and as the work of destruction has in many places 
descended to the very foundations it is impossible to make out 
the dettiils of the plan. Of the vast range of buildings for the 
accommodation of the monks hardly any part remains except the 
abbot’s kitchen, noteworthy for its octagonal interior (the ex- 
terior plan being square, with the four corners filled in with fire- 
places and chimneys), the porter's lodge and the abbey bam. 
G>nsiderable portions arc standing of the so-called chap^el of St 
Joseph at the west end, which has been identified with the Lady 
chap^el, occupying the site of the earliest church. This chapel, 
which is the finest p)art of the ruins, is Transitional work of the 
12th century. It measures about 66 ft. from east to west and 
about 36 from nortli to south. Below the chapel is a crypt of the 
15th century inserted beneath a building which had no previous 
crypt. Between the chapel and the great church is an Early 
English building which appears to have served as a Galilee px)rch. 
The church itself was a cruciform structure with a choir, nave 
and transepts, and a tower surmounting the centre of intersection. 
From east to west the length was 410 ft. and the breadth of the 
nave wiis about 80 ft. The nave hud ten bays and the choir six. 
Of the nave three bays of the south side are still standing, and the 
windows have pointed arches externally and semicircular arches 
internally. 'I’wo of the tower piers and a part of one arch give 
some indic'atio’n of the grandeur of the building. The foundations 
of the Edgar chapel, discovered in 1908, make the whole church 
the longest of cathedral or monastic churches in the country. The 
old clock, presented to the abbey by Adam de Sod bury (1322- 
1335), and noteworthy as an early example of a clock striking the 
hours automatically with a count-wheel, was once in Wells 
cathedral, but is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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The Glastonbury thorn, planted, according to the legend, by 
Joseph of Arimathea, has been the object of considerable com- 
ment. It is said to be a distinct variety, flowering twice a year. 
The actual thorn visited by the pilgrims was destroyed about the 
Reformation time, but specimens of the same variety are still 
extant in various parts of the country. 

The chief buildings, apart from tlie abbey, are the church of St 
John Baptist, Perpendicular in style, with a fine tower and some 
15th-century monuments ; St Benedict's, dating from 1495-1524 ; 
St John's hospital, founded 1246 ; and the George Inn, built in 
the time of Henry VII. or VIII. The present stone cross replaced 
a far finer one of great age, which had fallen into decay. The 
Antiquarian Museum contains an excellent collection, including 
remains from a prehistoric village of the marshes, discovered in 
1892, and consisting of sixty mounds within a space of five acres. 
There is a Roman Catholic missionaries' college. In the i6th 
century the woollen industry was introduced by the duke of 
Somerset ; and silk manufacture was carried on in the i8th 
century. Tanning and tile-making, and the manufacture of 
boots and sheep-skin rugs are practised. The town is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 5000 acres. 

The lake-village discovered in 1892 proves that there was a 
Celtic settlement about 300-200 b.c. on an island in the midst of 
swamps, and therefore easily defensible. British earthworks 
and Roman roa^ and relics prove later occupation. The name 
of Glastonbury, however, is of much later origin, being a corrup- 
tion of the Saxon Glatstyngahyrig, By the Britons the spot 
seems to have been called Ynys yr Afalon (latinized as Avallonia) 
or Ynysvitrin (see Avalon), and it became the local habitation of 
various fragments of Celtic romance. According to the legends 
which grew up under the care of the monks, the first church of 
Glastonbury was a little wattled building erected by Joseph of 
Arimathea as the leader of the twelve apostles sent over to 
Britain from Gaul by St Philip. Abcjut a hundred years later, 
according to the same authorities, the two missionaries, Phaganus 
and Dcruvianus, who came to king Lucius from Pope Eleutherius, 
established a fraternity of anchorites on the spot, and after three 
hundred years more St Patrick introduced among them a regular 
monastic life. The British monastery founded about 601 was 
succeeded by a Saxon abbey built by Ine in 708. From the 
decadent state into which Glastonbury was brought by the 
Danish invasions it was recovered by l)unstan, who had been 
educated within its walls and was app>ointed its abbot about 946. 
The church and other buildings of his erection remained till the 
installation, in 1082, of the first Norman abbot, who inaugurated | 
the new epoch by commencing a new church. His successor I 
Herlewin (1101-1120), however, pulled it down to make way for 
a finer structure. Henry of Blois (1126-1172) added greatly to 
the extent of the monastery. In 1184 (on 25th May) the whole of 
the buildings were laid in ruins by fire ; but Henry 11 . of England, 
in whose hands the monastery tlien was, entrusted his chamberlain 
Rudolphus with the work of restoration, and caused it to lx; 
carried out with much magnificence. The great church of which 
the ruins still remain was then erected. In the end of the 12th 
century, and on into the following, Glastonbury was distracted 
by a strange dispute, caused by the attempt of Savaric, the 
ambitious bishop of Bath, to make himself master of the abbey. 
The conflict was closed by the decision of Innocent III., that tlie 
abbacy should be merged in the new see of Bath and Glastonbuiy^, 
and that Savaric should have a fourth of the property. On 
Savaric 's death his sutx:essor gave up the joint bishopric and 
allowed the monks to elect their own abbot. From this date to the 
Reformation the monastery, one of the chief Benedictine abbeys 1 
in England, continued to flourish, the chief events in its history 
being connected with the maintenance of its claims to the 
possession of the bodies or tombs of King Arthur and St Dunstan. 
From early times through the middle ages it was a place of 
pilgrimage. As early at least as the beginning of the nth 
century the tradition that Arthur was buried at Glastonbury 
appears to have taken shape ; and in the reign of Henry II., 
according to Giraldus Cambrensis and others, the abbot Heniy de 
Blois, causing search to be made, discovered at the depth of 16 ' 


' ft. a massive oak trunk with an inscription “ Hie jacet scpultus 
inclitas rex Arthurus in insula Avalonia.” After the fire of 1184 
■ the monks asserted that they were in possession of the remains of 
: St Dunstan, which had Ix^en abstracted from Canterbury after the 
Danish sack of 101 1 and kept in concealment ever since. The 
i Canterbur}'' monks naturally denied the assertion, and the contest 
; continued for centuries. In 150S Warham and Goldston having 
I ex^ined the Canterbury shrine reported that it contained all the 
! principal bones of the saint, but the abbot of Glastonburv in 
I reply as stoutly maintained that this was impossible. The day 
I of such disputes was, however, drawing to a close. In 1539 xhv. 
I last JUid 60th abbot of Glastonbuiy, Robert Whyting, was 
I lodged in the lower on account of “ divers and sundry treasons." 
I “ The * account ’ or ‘ book ' of his treasons .... seems to be lost, 
! and the nature of the charges .... can only be a matter of specu- 
j lation" (Gairdncr, (!’«/. Pa/>. on Hen. VUI., xiv. ii. pref. xxxii). 
He was removed to Wells, where he was “ arraigned and next 
day put to execution for robbing of Glastonbury church." The 
execution took place on Glastonhuiy^ Tor. His body was 
quartered and his head fixed on the abbey gate. A darker 
passage does not occur in the annals of the English Reformation 
than this murder of an able and high-spirited man, whose worst 
I offence w^as that he defended as best he could from the hand of the 
spoiler the property in his charge. 

In 1907, the site of the abbey with the remains of the buildings, 
which luid been in private hands since the granting of tlie estate 
to Sir Peter Carew by £)lizabeth in 1559, was liought by Mr 
Ernest Jardine for the purpose of transferring it to the Church 
of l^ngland. Bishop Kennion of Bath and Wells entered into 
an agreement to raise a .sum of ;|f3i,ooo, the cost of the purchase; 
this was completed, and the site and buildings were formally 
transferred at a dedicatory service in 1909 to the Diocesan 
Trustees of Bath and Wells, who are to hold and managl^ the 
property according to a deed of trust. This deed provided for 
the appointment of an advisory council, consisting of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Bath and Wells and four 
otlier bishops, each with power to nominate one clerical and 
one lay member. The council has the duty of deciding the 
purpose for which the property is to be used " in connexion with 
and for the benefit of the Church of England." To give time for 
further collection of funds and deliberation, the property was 
re-let for five years to the original piircliaser. 

In the 8th century Glastonbury^ was already a borough owned 
by the abbey, w^hich continued to be overlord till the Dissolution. 
The abbey obtained charters in the 7 th century, but the town 
received its first charter from Henry IT,, who exempted the men 
of Glastonbury from the jurisdiction of royal officials and freed 
them from certain tolls. This was confirme d by Henry III. in 
1227, by Edward I. in 1278, by Edward II. in 1313 and by 
Henry VI, in 1447. The borough was incorporated by Anne in 
1706, and the corporation was reformed by the act of 1835. 
In 1319 Glastonbury received a writ of summons to parliament, 
but made no return, and has not since been represented. A 
fair on the 8th of Septemlier was granted in 1127 ; another on 
the 29th of May was held under a charter of 1282. Fairs known 
as Torr fair and Michaelmas fair are now held on the second 
Mondays in September and October and are chiefly important 
for the sale of horses and cattle. The market day (?very other 
Monday is noted for the sale of cheese. Glastonbury' owed its 
medieval importance to its connexion with the abbey. At the 
Dissolution the introduction of woollen manufacture checked 
the decay of the town. The cloth trade flourished for a century 
and was replaced by silk-weaving, stocking-knitting and glove- 
makirg, all of which have died out. 

See Abbot Gasquet, //tfary V'JII. and the Bngltsh Monasteries (1906), 
and The Last Abbot of Glastonbury (1895 and 1908) ; Willi«un of 
Malmesbury, **Dc antiq. Glastoniensis eccicsiae,'* in Rerum Angli- 
carum script, vet. tom. i. (1684) (also printed by Hearne and Migne); 
John of Glastonbury, Chronica sive do hist, de rebus Glast., ed. by 
Hearne (2 vols., Oxford, 172b) ; Adam of Domerham, De rebus 
gestis Glast. ^ ed. by Hearne (2 vols., Oxford, 1727) ; Hist, and Antiq. 
of Glast. (London, 1807) ; Avalonian Guide to the Town of Glastonbury 
(8th ed., 1839) ; Warner, Hist, of the Abbey and Town (Bath, 1826) ; 
Rev. F. Warre, ** Glastonbury Abbey,” in Proc. of Somersetshire 
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Archaeol. ami Sat. Hist. Soc., 184^: Rev. F. Warre, ''Notice of 
Ruins of Glastonbury Abbey,” il^- Rev. W. A. Jones, 

" On tlie Reputed Discovery 0/ King Arthur’s Remains at Glaston- 
bury,” ih. 1859; Rev. J. K. Green, '' Dunstan at Glastonbury” 
and "Giso and Savaric,” ih. 1863; Rev. Canon Jackson, '* Savaric, 
Bishoj) of Bath and Glastonbury, ” ib. 1862, 1863 ; E. A. Froe- 
iiian, '* King Inc,” ih. 1872 and 1874 » l^t-*attie, in Journ. 

of Hr it. Archaeol. Ass. vol. xii., 1856; Rev. R. WxWvA^Afchitertttral 
History of Glastonbury Abbey (1866) ; W. M. P. Greswell, Chapters 
on the Early History of Glastonbury Abbey (icjoy). Views and plans 
of the abbey building will be found in Dugdale’s JMonasticon (1655) : 
Stevens’s Monasticon (172^; Stukeley, ftinerarium curiosum (1724); 
Grose, A nliquittes ( 1 754 ) ; Carter, A m ieni A rchitecture (1800) ; Storer, 
Antiq. and Topo^r. Ccibinet, ii., iv., v. (1807), &c. : Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, iv. (18x3); Vetusta monumenta/w. (1815); and 
New Monasticon, i. (1817). 

GLATIGNY, JOSEPH ALBERT ALEXANDRE (1839-^1873), 
hVench poet, was bom at Lillcbonne (Seine InWrieure) on 
21st of May 1839. His father, who was a carpenter and after- 
wards a gendarme, removed in 1844 to Bcrnay, where Albert 
rcc-eived an elementtiry education. Soon after leaving school 
lie was af)prenticcd to a printer at Pont Audemer, where he pro- 
duced a three-ac!t jilay at the local theatre. He then join^ a 
travelling company of actors to whom he acted as prompter. 
Inspired primarily by the study of Theodore de Banville, he 
published his Vignes jolles in 1857 ; his best collection of lyrics, 
Les Flerfie.s d'or, appeared in 1864 ; and a third volume, Gilles 
et pasquins, in 1 872. After (rlatigny settled in Paris he improvised 
at caf6 concerts iind wrote several one-act plays. On an 
expedition 1o Gtjrsica with a travelling company he was on one 
occasion arrested and put in irons for a week through being 
mistaken by the police for a notorious criminal. His marriage 
with iCmma Dennie brought him great happiness, but the hard- 
ships of his life weakened his health and he died at Sevres on 
the 16th of April 1873. 

ScoiCatulle MenuR'S, IJgende du Parnasse (1884), and 

Glatigny^ drame funambulesque (j()u6). 

GLATZ (Slav. Kladsko), a fortified town of (Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Silesia, in a narrow valley oil the left bank 
of the Nei.s.se, not far from the Austrian frontier, 58 m. S.W. 
from Bre.slau by rail. Pop. (1905) The town with its 

narrow .streets winds up the fortified hill which is crowned by 
the old citadel. Acro.ss the river, on the Sch^erberg, lies a 
more modern fortress built by the iTu.ssians about 1750. Before 
the town on both banks of the river there is a fortified camp by 
which bomliardment from the neighbouring heights can be 
hindered and which affords accommodation for 10,000 men. 
The inner ceinturc of walls was razed in 1891 and their site is 
now occupied by new streets. There are a Lutheran and two 
Roman Catholic churches, one of which, the parish church, 
contains the monuments of seven Silcsiiui dukes. Among the 
other buildings the principal are the Royal Catholic gymnasium 
and the military ho.spilal. The industries include machine 
shops, breweries, and the manufacture of sjiirits, linen, damask, 
cloth, liosicry, bead.s and leather. 

Glatz existed as early as the 10th century, and received 
German settlers about 3250. It was be.sieged several times 
during the Thirty Years' War and during the Seven Years' 
War and came into the possession of Prussia in 1742. In 1821 
and 1883 great devastation was caused here by floods. The 
county of Glatz was long contended for by the kingdoms of Poland 
and of Bohemia. Eventually it became part of the latter country, 
ami in 1534 was sold to the house of Habsburg, from whom it 
was taken by Frederick the Great during liis attack on Silesia. 

Sec Ludwig, Die Grafschaft Glatz in Wort und Bild (Bre.slau, 1897) ; 
Kutzeii, Die Grafschaft Glatz ((Uogiiu, 1873) ; and Geschichtsquellen 
(lev Grafschaft Glatz, edited by F. Volkmcr and Hohaus (1883-1891). 

GLAUBER, JOHANN RUDOLF (1604-1668). German chemist, 
was horn at Karlstadt, Ba\’aria, in 1604 and died at Amsterdam 
in i668. Little more is known of his life tlian that he resided 
successively in Vienna, Salzburg, Frankfurt and Cologne before 
settling in Holland, where he made his living chiefly by the .sale 
of seiTci chemical and medicinal preparations. Though his 
writings abound in universal solvents and other devices of the 
alchemists, lie made some real contributions to chemical know- 1 
ledge. Thus he clearly described tiie preparation of hydrochloric I 
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acid by the action of oil of vitriol on common salt, the manifold 
virtues of sodium sulphate — sd mtrabile, Glauber's salt — formed 
in the process being one of the chief themes of his MiracuLum 
mundi ; and he noticed that nitric acid was formed when 
nitre was substituted for the common salt. Further he prqiared 
a laige number of substances, including the chlorides and other 
salts of lead, tin, iron, zinc, copper, antimony and arsenic, and 
he even noted some of the phenomena of double decomposition. 
He was always anxious to turn his knowledge to practical account, 
whether in preparing medicines, or in furthering industrial arts 
such as dyeing, or in increasing the fertility of the soil by artificial 
manures. One of his most notable works was his Teutschlands 
Wohlfarth in which he urged that the natural resources of 
Germany should be developed for the profit of the country and 
gave various instances of how this might be done. 

His treatises, about 30 in number, were collected and published 
at Frankfort in 1658-1659, at Amsterdam in 1661, and, in an English 
translation hy Packe, at London in 1689. 

GLAUBER'S SALT, decahydrated sodium sulphate, 
Na.>SO4,10H2O. It is said by J. Kunkel to have been known 
as an arcanum or secret medicine to the electoral house of 
Saxony in the middle of the i6th century, but it was first described 
by J. R. Glauber {De natura sdium, 1658), who prepared it 
by the action of oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid on common salt, 
and, ascribing to it many medicinal virtues, termed it sd mirabile 
Glauberi. As the mineral thenardiie or mirabilite, which 
crystallizes in the rhombic system, it occurs in many parts of 
the world, as in Spain, the western states of North America 
and the Russian Gaucasus ; in the last-named region, about 
25 m. E. of Tiflis, there is a thick bed of the pure salt about 5 ft. 
below the surface, and at Balalpashinsk there are lakes or ponds 
the waters of which are an almost pure solution. The substance 
is the active princijile of many mineral waters, e.g, Fredericks- 
hall : it occurs in sea-water and it is a constant constituent 
of the blood. In combination with calcium sulphate, it con- 
stitutes the mineral glaubcrite or brongniartitc, Na2S0.^*CaS04, 
which assumes forms belonging to the monoclinic system and 
occurs in Spain and Austria. It has a bitter, saline, but not 
acrid taste. At ordinary temperatures it crystallizes from 
aqueous solutions in large colourless monoclinic prisms, which 
effloresce in dry air, and at 35" (\melt in theirwater of crystalliza- 
tion. At 100® they lose all their water, and on further heating 
fuse at 843°. Its maximum solubility in water is at 34® ; above 
that temperature it ceases to exist in the solution as a deca- 
hydrate, but changes to the anhydrous salt, the solubility of which 
decreases with rise of temperature. Glauber’s salt readily forms 
supersaturated solutions, in which crystallization takes place 
suddenly when a crystal of the salt, is thrown in ; the same effect 
is obtained by exposure to the air or by touching the solution 
with a glass rod. In medicine it is employed as an aperient, 
and is one of the safest and most innocuous known. For children 
it may be mixed with common salt and the two be used with the 
food without the child being conscious of any difference. Its 
simulation of the taste of common salt also renders it suitable 
for administration to insane? patients and others who refuse to 
take any drug. If, however, its presence is recognized sodium 
phosphate may be substituted. 

GLAUCHAU» a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the right bank of the Mulde, 7 m. N. of Zwickau and 17 W. of 
Chemnitz by rail. Pop. (1875) 21,743; (1905) 24,556. It has 
important manufactures of woollen and half-woollen goods, 
in regard to which it occupies a high position in Germany. 
There are also dye-works, print-works, and manufactories 
of paper, linen, thread and machinery. Glauchau possesses a 
high grade school, elementary schools, a weaving school, an 
orphanage and an infirmary. Some portions of the extensive 
old castle date from the 12th century, and the Gottesacker church 
contains interesting antiquarian relics. Glauchau was founded 
by a colony of Sorbs and Wends, and belonged to the lords of 
Schonburg as early as the 12th century. 

I See R. Hofmann, Riickblick iiber die Geschichte der Stadt Glauchau 

\ (1897). 
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GLAUCONITE, a mineral^ green in colour, and chemically a 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. It especially occurs in the 
green sands and muds which are gathering at the present time on 
the sea bottom at many different places. The wide extension of 
these sands and muds was first made known by the naturalists of 
the Challenger/' and it is now found that they occur in the 
Mediterranean as well as in the open ocean, but they have not 
been found in the Black Sea or in any fresh-water lakes. These 
deposits are not in a true sense abyssal, but are of terrigenous 
origin, the mud and sand being derived from the wear of the con- 
tinents, transported by marine currents. The greater part of the 
mass consists in all cases of minerals such as quartz, felspar 
(often labradorite), mica, chlorite, with more or less calcite which 
is probably always derived from shells or other organic sources. 
Many accessory minerals such as tourmaline and zircon havc^ 
been identified also, while augitc, hornblende and other volcanic 
minerals occur in varying proportion as in all the sediments of the 
open sea. The depth in which they accumulate varies a good 
deal, viz. from 200 up to 2000 fathoms, but as a rule is less than 
1000 fathoms, and it is believed that the most common situations 
are where the continental shores slope rather steeply into moderate 
depths of water. Many of the blue muds, which owe their colour 
to fine particles of sulphide of iron, contain also a small quantity 
of glauconite ; in Globigerina oozes this substance has also been 
found, and in fact there exists every gradation between the 
glauconitic deposits and the other types of sands and muds which 
are found at similar depths. 

The colouring matter is believed in every case to be glauconite. 
Other ingredients, such as lime, alumina and magnesia are 
usually shown to be present by the analyses, but may perhaps be 
regarded fis non-essential : it is impossible to isolate this substance 
in a pure state as it occurs only in fine aggregates, mixed with 
other minerals. The glauconite, though crystalline, never occurs 
well crystallized but only as dense clusters of very minute 
particles which react feebly on polarized light. They have one 
well-marked characteristic inasmuch as they often form rounded 
lumps. In many cases it is certain that these are casts, which 
fill up the interior of empty shells of Foraininifcra. They may be 
seen occupying these shells, and when the shell is dissolved away 
perfect casts of glauconite are set free. Apparently in some 
manner not understood, the decaying organic matter m the shell 
of the dead organism initiated or favoured the chemical reactions 
by which the gl auconi te was f ormed . That the mineral originated 
on the sea bottom among the sand and mud is quite certainly 
established by these facts ; moreover, since it is so soft and 
friable that it is easily powdered up by pressure with the fingers, 
it cannot have been transported from any great distance by 
currents. Small rounded glauconite lumps, which are common 
on the sands but show no trace of having filled the chambers of 
Foraminifera, may have arisen by a re-deposit of broken-down 
casts such as have been described ; probably slight movement ()f 
the deposits, occasioned by currents, may have broken up the 
glauconite casts and scattered the soft material through the 
water. Films or stains of glauconite on shells, sand grains and 
phosphate nodules are explained by a similar deposit of frag- 
mental glauconite. 

In a small number of Tertiary and older rocks glauconite occurs 
as an essential component. It is found in the Pliocene sands of 
Holland, the Eocene sands of Paris and the “ Molasse " of 
Switzerland, but is much more abundant in the Lower Cret- 
aceous rocks of N. Europe, especially in the subdivision known 
as the Greensand. Rounded lumps and casts like those of the 
green sands of the present day are plentiful in these rocks, and it 
is obvious that the mode of formation was in all respects the 
same. The green sand when weathered is brown or ru.sty 
coloured, the glauconite being oxidized to limonite. Calcareous 
sands or impure limestones with glauconite are also by no 
means rare, an example being the well-known Kentish Rag. 
In the Chalk-rock and Chalk-marl of some parts of England 
glauconite is rather frequent, and glauconitic chalk is known also 
in the north of France. Among the oldest rocks which contain 
this mineral are the Lower Silurian of the St Petersburg district, 
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but it is very rare in the Palaeozoic formations, possibly because it 
undergoes crystalline change and is also liable to be oxidized 
and converted into other ferruginous minerals. It has been 
suggested that certain deposits of iron ores may owe their origin 
to depo.sits of glauconite, as for example those of the Mesabi 
range, Minnesota, U.S.A. (j. s. F.) 

GLAUCOUS (Gr. yAav/co«, bright, gleaming), a word meaning of 
a sea-green colour, in botany covend with bloom, like a plum ora 
cabbage-lcaf. 

GLAUCUS C bright "), the name of several figures in (Tre(!k 
mythology, the most important of which are the following : 

1. Glaucus, surnamed Pontius, a sea divinity. Originally a 
fisherman and diver of Anthedon in Bocotia, having eaten of a 
certain magictal herb sown by Cronus, he leapt into the sea, w'here 
he was changed into a god, and endowed with the gift of unerring 
prophecy. According to others he sprang intt) the sea for love 
of the sea-god Melicertes, with whom he was often identified 
(Athenaeus vii. 296). He was worshipped not only at Anthedon, 
but on the coasts of Greece, Sicily and Spain, where fishermen 
and sailors at certain seasons watched for his arrival during the 
night in order to consult him (Pausanias ix. 22). In art he is 
depicted as a vigorous old man with long hair and beard, his body 
terminating in a scaly tail, his breast covered with shells and sea- 
weed. He was said to have been the builder and pilot of the 
Argo, and to have been changed into a god after the fight between 
the Argonauts and Tyrrhenians. He assisted the expedition in 
various ways (Athenaeus, loc. cit, ; see also Ovid, Metam, xiii. 904). 
Glaucus was the subject of a satyric drama by Aeschylus. He 
was famous for his amours, especially those with Scylla and Circe. 

See the exhaustive monograph by R. Gaedechens, Glaukos der 
MeergoU (x86o), and article by thtj same in Roscher's Lexikon der 
Mytkologie ; and for Glaucus and Scylla, E. Vinct in Annali del- 
V Instituio di Correspondenza archeologica, xv. (1843). 

2. Glaucus, usually surnamed Potnieus, from Potniae near 
Thebes, son of Sisyphus by Merope and father of licllerophon. 
According to the legend he was torn to pieces by his own mares 
(Virgil, Georgies, iii. 267 ; Hyginus, Fah, 250, 273). On the 
isthmus of Corinth, and also at Olympia and Nemea, he was 
worshipped as Taraxippus (“ terrifier of horses ”), his ghost being 
said to appear and frighten the horses at the games (Pausanias 
vi. 20). He is closely akin to (ilaucus Pontius, the frantic horses 
of the one probably representing the stormy waves, the other 
the sea in its calmer mood. He also was the subject of a lost 
drama of Aeschylus. 

3. Glaucus, the son of Minos and Pasiphae. When a child, 
while playing at ball or pursuing a mouse, he fell into a jar of 
honey and was smothered. His father, after a vain search for 
him, consulted the oracle, and was referred to the person who 
should suggest the aptest comparison for one of the cows of 
Minos which had the power of assuming three different colours. 
Polyidus of Argos, who had likened it to a mulberry (or bramble), 
which changes from white to red and then to black, soon after- 
wards discovered the child ; but on his confessing his inability 
to restore him to life, he was shut up in a vault with the corpse. 
Here he killed a serpent which was revived by a companion, 
which laid a certain herb upon it. With the same herb Polyidus 
brought the dead Glaucus back to life. According to others, 
he owed his recovery to Aesculapius. The story was the subject 
of plays by the three great Greek tragedians, and wa.s often 
represented in mimic dances. 

See Hypinus, Fab, 136; Apolloclorus iii. 3. 10; C. Hock, Kreta, 
iii. 1829; L. Eckennann, Metampus, 1840. 

4. Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bellerophon, 
mythical progenitor of the kings of Ionia. He was a Lycian 
prince who, along with his cousin Sarpedon, assisted Priam in 
the Trojan War. When he found himself opposed to Diomedes, 
with whom he was connected by ties of hospitality, they ceased 
fighting and exchanged armour. Since the equipment of Glaucus 
was golden and that of Diomedes brazen, the expression “ golden 
for brazen ” {Iliad, vi. 236) came to be used proverbially for a 
bad exchange. Glaucus was afterwards slain by Ajax. 

All the above are exhaustively treated by R. Gaedechens in ICrbch 
and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyclopddie, 
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GLAZING. — The business of the glazier may be confined to 
the mere fitting and setting of glass {q.v.\ even the cutting up 
of the /ilates into squares being generally an independent art, 
re(|uiring a degree of tact and judgment not necessarily possessed 
by the building artificer. The tools generally used by the glazier 
arc the diamond for cutting, laths or straight edges, tec square, 
measuring rule, glazing knife, hacking knife and hammer, duster, 
sitsh tool, two-foot rule and a glazier’s cradle for carrying the 
glass. Glaziers’ materials are glass, putty, priming or paint, 
springs, wash-leather or india-rubf)er for door panels^ size, black. 
The glass is supplied by the manufacturer and cut to the sizes 
required for tfie particular work to b(j executed. Putty is made 
of whiling and linseed oil, and is generally liought in iron kegs 
of i or I cwt. ; the putty should always? be kept covered over, 
and when found to be getting hard in the keg a little oil 
.should be put on it to keep it moist. Priming is a thin coat of 
paint with a small amount of red lead in it. In the majority 
of cases after the sashes for the windows are fitted they are 
sent to the glazier’s and primed and glazed, and then returned 
to th«! job and hung in their profHjr positions. When priming 
.sash(.‘s it is important that the^ rebates be thoroughly primed, 
else the putty will not adhere. All wood that is to be jiainted 
requires before being primed to have the knots coated with 
knotting. When the priming is dry, the glass is cut and fitted 
into its place ; each pane should fit easily with alxiul in. 
play all round. The glazier runs the putt)' round the rebates 
with his hands, and then beds the glass in it, pushing it down 
tight, and then further secures it by knocking in small nails, 
calhtd glaziers’ sprigs, on the rebate side, lie then trims up 
llie edges of the protruding putty and bevels off the putty on 
the rebate or outside of the sash with a putty knife. The sash 
is then ready for pjunling. Large sfiuares and plat«‘ glass are 
usually inserted when the sashes are hung to avoid risks of 
breakage. l‘\)r inside work the jianes of glass are generally 
secureil with beads (not with putty), and in the best work 
these beads an^ fixed with brass screws and caps to allow of ea.sy 
removal without breaking the beads and damaging the paint, 
In the aise of glass in door ])anels where there is much 
vibration and slamming, tlu! glass is bedded in wash-leather 
or india-rubber and secured witli beads as Ixifore mentioned. 

The most common glass and that generally used is clear sheet 
in varying thicknesses, ranging in weight from 15 to 30 oz. per sq. 

ft. This can be had in sevtMal qualities of English 
foreign manufacture. Jlut there arc many other 
varieties— obscured, fluted, enamelled, coloured and 
ornamental, rolled juid rough plate, British polished plate, 
patent plate, fluted rolled, (juarry rolled, chequered rough, and 
a \'ariety of figured rolled, and stained glass, and crown-glass 
with bulls’-eyes in the centre. 

Lead light glazing is the glazing of frames with .small squares 
of glass, which are held together l)y reticulations of lead ; tliese 
are secured by means of copper wire to iron saddle bars, which 
are let into mortices in the wood frames or stone jambs. This 
is formed with strips of lead, soldered at the angles ; the glass 
is placed between the strips and the lead flattened over the 
edges of glass to secure it. This is much used in public build- 
ings aiul pri\'ate resichmees. In Weldon’s method the saddle 
liars are bedded in the centre of the strip.s of lead, thus 
.strengthening the frame of lead strips unci giving a better 
appearance. 

Wired rolled plate or wired cast plate, usually } in. thick, has 
wire netting embedde^d in it to prevent the glass from falling 
in the case of fire ; its use is obligatory in Lomlon for all lantern 
and skylights, screens and doors on the staircases of public 
and warehouse buildings, in accordance with the London Building 
Act. It is also used for the decks of ships and for port and cabin 
lights, as it is much stronger than plain glass, and if fractured is 
held together by the wire. 

Patent prismatic rolled glass, or '*^refrax ” (fig. 1), consists of an 
effectual application of the well-known properties of the prism ; 
it absorbs all the light that strikes the window' opening, and 
diffuses it in the most efficient manner possible in the darkest 


portions of the apartment. It can be fixed in the ordinary 
way or placed over the existing glass. 

Pavement lights (fig. 2) and stallboard lights are constructed 
with iron frames in small squares and glazed with thick prismatic 
glass, and are used to light basements. They 
are placed on the pavement and under shop 
fronts in the portion called the stallboard, and 
are also inserted in iron coal plates. 

Great skill has of late years lieen displayed in 
the ornamentation of glass such as is seen in 
public saloons, restaurants, &:c., as, for instance, 
inl>cvelling the edges, silvering, brilliant cutting, 
embossing, bending, cutting shelving to fancy 
shapes and polishing, and in glass ventilators. 

There are several patent methods of roof glazing, 
such a.s arc applied to railway stations, studios 
and printing and other factories requir- _ 
in^ light. Some of the first patents of 
this kind were erected with wood glazing ^ 
bars ; these were unsightly, since they required to 
be of large sectional area wlieii suaniiirig a distance 
of 7 or 8 ft., and also requirea to be constantly 
painted. This was a source of trouble; the roof 
wa.s constantly leaking and, moreover, it was not 
firc>re.sisling. 

Of subsequent patents one includes the use of 
steel T-bars, in which the glass is bedded and Fui. j. — I’rism 
coN'cred with a capping of copp«?r or zinc secured Window Glass, 
with bolts and nuts. Another employs steel bars 
covered with lead ; and this is a very good method, as the bars are 
of small section, reijuire no painting, and are aKso fire-resistiiig. 
Tli<*rc is one reason for )>rt'fernng woo(l to .steel, namely, that wood 
does not expand and contract like steel does. After the sun has been 
on steel bars, especially those in long lengths, they tend to buckle 
and then when cold contract, thus getting out of shape ; there is also 
the possibility lliat when ex}>anding tliey may break the gla.ss. 
This is more noticeable in the case of iron ventilating frames in this 
glazing, which after having weathercsl for a year or two wall begin 
to gel out of shape and .so give trouble in opening and closing. 

Caro shtnild be taken not to fit the glass in iron bars tightly, but 



Fir,. 2.— Section through Prism Pavement light, the direction of 
light rays being indicated by arrow's. 


a good ^th in. play all round should be allowed. A few' of the 
sy.stems of ]iatciit roof glazing will be described in the following 
pages, together with illustrations. 

The system of glazing known as the " British Challenge ” (fig. 3), 
with steel bars enca.sed with a sheeting of 4-th lead, is very simple 
and durable, netxls no painting, and can be fixed at as much as 8 ft. 
clear bearings, with the bars spaced 2 ft. a]iarl. The ends of the 
bars rest on the wood or steel purlins or plates, and arc either notched 
and srrew'ed down, or simply fitted with a bracket which is screwed. 
T he bar is of T section with condensation grooves, and the lead 
wings on top are lurned dowui on to the glass after fitting. This 
lead-covered steel bar 
is a great improve- 
ment on the plain steel 
bar as it is entirely 
unaffected by smoke*, 
acids or exhaust fumes 
from steam engines ; 
this is important in 
the case of a railway 
station, where the Kio. 3. — " Briti.sh Fro. 4. — Mellowes’ 

fumes would ‘Otherwuse Challenge *’ Glazing. (dazing, 

eat tlu* steel away and 

so weaken the bars that in time they would snap. Another somewhat 
similar system is known as "Mellowes* li^clipse Roof Glazing" (fig. 4). 
1 1 consists of steel T-bars having lead wings on top to turn on to the 
glass in a .similar manner to the last, the lop wings being double and 
the underside of the bar having .'in additional wing to catch the con- 
den.sation. The Heyivood combination system (fig. 5) is composed 
of galvanized steel T-bar$, sometimes encased in lead and sometimes 
partly encased. It has a capping and condensation gutters of lead, 
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and the glass is bedded on asbestos packing to get a better bearing 
edge, so as to be held more securely. Hoi>e's glazing is very similar, 
but the bars are either y or cross according to the span. The 

Perifection ’* glazing used by Messrs Ilelliwell & Co. (fig. 6) is com- 
posed of stfeel shaped T bars with copper capping, secur^ with bolts 
and nuts and having asbestos packing on 
top of the glass under tlie cHige.s of ilie 
capping. Pennycook’s glazing is composed 
of steel shaped T bars encased with lead 
and lead wings. Rendle's “ Invincible *’ 

Fig. 5.— Heywood‘s glazing (fig. 7) is composted of steel T bars 
Glazing. with specially shaped copper water and con- 

densation channels, all formed in the one 
j)icce and re.sting on top of thci X steel ; 
the glass rests oh the zinc channel, and a 
copper capping is fixe<l over the edges of 
the glass and secured with bolts and nuts. 
Deard’s glazing is very similar, and is com- 
posed of T steel encased with lead : it 
claims to save all drilling for fixing to iron 

(j. ^Heiliwell's roofs. There are also other .systems com- 

“ Perfection " CTlazini? posed of wood bars with condensation gutter 
and capping of coppc;r .secured with bolts 
and nuts, and asbestos packing with slight 
differences in some minor matters, but these 
systems are but little used. 

Cloisonne glass is a patent ornamental 
ghis.s formed by placing two pieces fiat 
against each other enclosing a .species of 
glass mostiic. Designs are worked and 
.sha])ecl in gilt wire and ))l€'iced on one sheet 
of glass ; the spacer between the wire is 
then filled in with coloured beads, and 
y. — Rendle’s another sheet of ghiss is placed on top of 

** Invincible" Glazing. to keep them in po.sition, and the edges 
of the glass are bound with linen, Ac., 
to keep tlicm firmly together. 

Glass is now used for decorative purposes, such as wall tiling 
and ceilings ; it is coloured and decorated in almost any shade 
and presents a very effective appearance. An invention 
building. patented for building houses entirely of 

glass ; the walls are constructed of blocks or bricks 
of opaque glass, the several walls being varied in thickness 
according to the constructional requirements. 

Tt is certainly true that dayliglil lias much to do with the 
sanitary condition of all buildings, and this being so the proper 
distribution of daylight to a building is of the greatest possible 
importance, and must be effected by an ample provision of 
windows judiciously arranged. The heads of all windows should 
be kept as near the ceiling as possible, as well to obtain easy 
ventilation as to ensure good lighting. As far as is practicable 
a building should be planned so that each room receives the 
sun^s rays for some part of the day. This is rarely an easy 
matter, especially in towns where the aspect of the building 
is out of the architect’s liands. The best sites for light are 
found in streets running north and south and east and west, 
and lighting areas or courts in buildings should always if possible 
be arranged on these lines. The task of adequately lighting 
lofty city buildings has been greatly mininmed by the introduc- 
tion of many forms of reflecting and intensifying contrivances, 
which are used to deflect light into those apartments into which 
daylight does not directly penetrate, and which would otherwise 
require the use of artificid light to render them of any use ; 
the most useful of these inventions are the various forms of 
prism glass already referred to and illustrated in this article. 

See L. F. Day, Stained and Painted Glass ; and W. Eckstein^ 
Interior Lighting. (J, Bx.) 

GLAZUNOV, ALEXANDER CONSTANTINOVICH (1865 ), 

Russian music-al composer, was born in St Petersburg on the 
10th of August 1865, his father being a publisher and bookseller. 
He showed an early talent for music, and studied for a year or 
so with Rimsky-Korsakov. At the age of sixteen he composed 
a symphony (afterwards elaborated and published as op, 5), 
but his opus 1 was a quartet in D, followed by a pianoforte 
suite on S-a-c-h-a, the diminutive of his name Alexander. In 
1884 he was taken up by Liszt, and soon became known as a 
composer. His first symphony was played that year at Weimar, 
and he appeared as a conductor at the Paris exhibition in 1889'. 
In 1897 his fourth and fifth symphonies were performed in London 





under his own conducting. In 1900 he became professor at the 
St Petersburg conservatoire. His separate works, including 
orchestral symphonies, dance music and songs, make a long 
*list. Glazunov is a leading representative of the modem Russian 
school, and a master of orchestration ; his tendency as compared 
with contemporary Russian composers is towards classical form, 
and he was much influenced by Brahms, thoi^h in " programme 
music ’ he is represented by such works as his symphonic poems 
The Forest f Stenka Razin, The Kremlin and his suite Au;^ dem 
MiitelaUer. His ballet music, as in Raymonda, achieved much 
popularity. 

GLEBE (Lat. glaeba, gleba, clod or lump of earth, hence soil, 
land), in ecclesiastical law the land devoted to the maintenance 
of the incumbent of a church. Burn (Ecclesiastical Law, s,v, 
“ Glebe Lands ”) says : “ Every churdi of common right is 

entitled to house and glebe, and the assigning of them at tlie 
first was of such absolute necessit>^ that without them no church 
could be regularly consecrated. The house and glebe are both 
comprehended under the word manse, of which the rule of tlie 
canon law is, sanciium est ut untcui(fue ecclesiae unus mansus 
integer absque uUo servitio Iribuatur.^' In the techniail language 
of English law the fee-simple of the glebe is said to be in abeyance, 
that is, it exists ‘‘ only in the remembrance, expectation and 
intendment of the law.” But the freehold is in the parson, 
although at common law he could alienate the same only with 
proper consent, — tliat is, in his ca.se, with the consent of the bishop. 
The disabling statutes of Elizabeth (Alienation by Bishops, 
1559, and Dilapidations, &c., 1571) made void all alienations 
by ecclesiastical persons, except leases for the term of twenty- 
one years or three lives. By an act of 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 27, 
Ecclesiastical Leases) glebe land and buildings may be let on 
lease for farming purposes for fourteen years or on an imjiroving 
lease for twenty years. But the parsonage house and ten acres 
of glebe situate most conveniently for occupation must not be 
leased. By the Ecclesiastical I-easing Acts of 1842 (5 & 6 
Viet. c. 108) and 1858 glebe lands may be let on building leases 
for not more than ninely-nine years and on mining leases for 
not more than sixty years. The Tithe Act 1842, the Cilebe 
Lands Act 1888 and various other acts make provision for the 
sale, purchase, exchange and gift of glebe lands. In Scots 
ecclesiastical law, the manse now signifies the minister’s dwelling- 
house, the glebe being the land to which he is entitled in addition 
to his stipend. All parish ministers appear to be entitled to a 
glebe, except the ministers in royal burghs proper, who cannot 
claim a glebe unless there be a landowner's district annexed ; 
and even in that case, when there are two ministers, it Ls only 
the first who has a claim. 

See Pliillimore, Ecclesiastical Law (2iid ed.) ; Cripps, Law of 
Church and Clergy ; Leach, Tithe Acts (0th cd.) ; Dart, I’endors and 
Purchasers (7ih cd.). 

GLEE, a musical term for a part-song of a particular kind. 
The word, as well as the thing, is essentially confined to England. 
The technical meaning has been explained in different ways ; 
but there is little doubt of its derivation through the ordinary 
sense of the word merriment, entertainment) from the A.S. 
gleov, gleo, corresponding to Lat. gaudium, delectametUum, hence 
Indus musicus ; on the other hand, a musical ” glee ” is by no 
means necessarily a merry composition. Gleemari (A.S. gleo- 
man ”) is translated simply as ” musicus ” or “ cantor,” to which 
the less distinguished titles of mimus, jocista, scurra,” are 
frequently added in old dictionaries. The accomplishments 
and social position of the glecman seem to have been as varied 
as those of the Provengal ‘‘ joglar.” There are early examples of 
tlie wo*d ” glee ” being used as synonymous with harmony or 
concerted music. The former explanation, for instance, is 
given in tlie Promptorium parvulorum, a work of the 15th century. 
Glee in its present meaning signifies, broadly speaking, a piece 
of concerted vcxal music, generally unaccompanied, and for 
male voices, though exceptions are found to the last two restric- 
tions. The number of voices ought not to be less than tliree. 
As regards musical form, tlie glee is little distinguished from the 
catch, — ^tlie two terms being often used indiscriminately for the 
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same song ; but there is a distinct difference between it and the 
madrigal — one of the earliest forms of concerted music known 
in England. While tlic madrigal does not show a distinction of 
contrasted movements, this feature is absolutely necessary in 
the glee. In the madrigal the movement of the voices is strictly 
contrapuntal, while the njore modern form allows of freer treat- 
ment and more compart harmonies. Difference.s of tonality are 
fully explainer! by the development of the art, for while the 
madrigal reached its acme in Queen Elizabeth's time, the glee 
proper was little known before the Commonwealth ; and its 
most famous representatives belong to the i8th century a.nd the 
first quarter of the 19th. Among the numerous collections of 
the innumerable? pieces of this kind, only one of the earliest 
and most famous may be mentioned. Catch that Catch can, a 
Choice Collection of Catches, Rounds and Canons, jot three and 
four voices, published by John Hilton in 1652. The name 
“ girr,” however, appears for the first time in John Playford’s 
Musical Companion, published twenty-one years afterwards, 
and reprinted again and again, with additions by later composers 

Henry Purcell, William Croft and John Blow among the 
number. The originator of the glee in its modern form was 
Dr Arne, born in 1710. Among later P^nglish musicians famous 
for their glees, catches and part-songs, the following may be 
mentioned : -Attwood, Boyce, Bishop, Crotch, Callcott, Shield, 
Stevens, Horshy, Webb and Kny vett. The convivial character 
(»f the glee led, in the i8th century, to the formation of various 
societies, which offered prizes and medals for the best composi- 
tions of the kind and assembled for social and artistic purposes. 
The most famous amongst these* -The Glee Club- was founded 
in 1787, and at first used to meet at the house of Mr Robert 
Smith, in St l^auPs churchyard. 'Fhis club was dissolved in 
1857. A similar society— The ("atch Club — was formed in 1761 
and is still in existence. 

GLEICHEN, two groups of castles in Germany, thus named 
from their resemblance to each other (Ger.. gleich ^ like, or 
resembling). The first is a group of three, each situated on a 
hill in 'Phuringia between Gotha and J'>furt. One of the.se 
(*alled Gleichcn, the Wanderslcbener Glc?iche (1221 ft. above 
th(* sea), was besieged unsuccessfully by the emperor Henry IV. 
in ro88. It was the seat of a line of counts, one of whom, Ernest 
III., a cru.sader, is the subject of a romiintic l^end. Having 
been captured, he was released from his imprisonment by a 
'rurkish woman, who returned with him to Germany and became 
his wife, a papal dispensation allowing him to live with two 
wiv es at the .same time (see Keineck, Die Sage von der Doppelehe 
cities Grafen von Gleichen, 1H91). After belonging to the elector 
of Mainz tlie castle became the property of Prussia in 1803. 
riie second castle is called Miihlbnrg (1309 ft. above the sea). 
'I'his existed as early as 704 and was besieged by Henry TV. 
in 1087. It came into the hands of Prussia in 1803. The third 
castle, Wachsenburg (1358 ft.), is still inhabited and contains 
a collection of weapons and pictures belonging to its owner, the 
duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whose family obtained pos.session 
of it in 1368. 1 1 was built about 935 (see Beyer, Die drei Gleichen, 
h>furt, 1898). The other group consists of two castles, Neuen- 
(Tleichen and Alten-Gleichen. Both are in ruins and crown 
two hills about 2 m. S.h.. from Gottingen. 

The name of Gleichen is taken h>' the family descended from 
Prince Victor of Hohenlnhe-l.angenburg through his marriage 
with Miss l..aura Seymour, daughter of Admiral Sir George 
hVancis Seymour, a branch of the Hohenlohe family having at 
one time owned part of the county of Gleichen. 

GLBIG, GEORGE (1753-1840), Scottish divine, was bom at 
Boghall, Kincardineshire, on the 12th of May 1753, the son of a 
farmer. At the age of thirteen he entered King's College, 
Aberdeen, where the first prize in mathematics and physical and 
moral sciences fell to him. In his twenty-first year he took 
orders in the Scottish Episcopal Church, and was ordained to the 
pastoral chartre of a congregation at Pittenweem, Fife, whence 
he removed in 1 790 to Stirling. He became a frequent contributor 
to the Monthly Kevietv, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Anti’ 
Jacobin Retrieve and the British Critic, He also wrote several 


articles for the third edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
on the death of the editor, Colin Maefarquhar, in 1793, was 
engaged to edit the remaining volumes. Among his principal 
contributions to this work were articles on ** Instinct,” “Theology ” 
and “ Metaphysics.” The two supplemental volumes were 
mainly his own work. He was twice chosen bishop of Dunkeld, 
but the opposition of Bishop Skinner, afterwards primus, rendered 
the election on both occasions ineffectual. In 1808 he was con- 
secrated assistant and successor to the bishop of Brechin, in 1810 
was preferred to the sole charge, and in 1816 was elected primus 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, in which capacity he greatly 
aided in the introduction of many useful reforms, in fostering a 
more catholic and tolerant spirit, and in cementing a firm 
alliance with the sister church of England. He died at Stirling 
on the 9th of March 1840. 

Besides various sermons, Gleig wa.s the author of Directions for the 
Study of Theology, in a series of letter.s from a bishop to his .son on 
his admission to holy orders (1827) ; an edition of Stackhouse's 
History of the Bible (1817) ; and a life of Robertson the hi.storian, 
prefixed to an edition of his works. See Life of Bishop Gleig, by 
the Rev. W. Walker (1879). Letters to Henderson of Edinburgh 
and John Douglas, bi.shop of Salisbury, are in the British Museum. 

His third and only surviving son, George Robert Gleig (1796- 
1888), was educated at Glasgow University, whence he passed with 
a Snell exhibition to Balliol College, Oxford. He abandoned his 
scholastic studies to enter the army, and served with distinction 
in the Peninsular W’ar (1813-14), and in the American War, in 
which he was thrice wounded. Resuming his work at Oxford, he 
proceeded B.A. in 1818, M.A. in 1821, and, having been ordained 
in 1820, held successively curacies at Westwell in Kent and .\.sh 
(to the latter the rectory of Ivy Church was added in 1822). He 
was subsequently appointed chaplain of Chelsea hospital (1824), 
chaplain-general of the forces (1844-1875) and inspector-general 
of military schools (1846- 1857). From 1848 till his death on the 
9th of July 1888 he was prebend of Willesden in St Paul’s 
cathedral. During the last sixty years of his life he was a prolific, 
if not very scientific, writer : he wrote for Blackwood's Magazine 
and Fraser s Magazine, and produced a large number of historical 
works. 

Among the latter were (besides histories of the campaigns in which 
he served), Life of Sir Thomas Munro (3 vols., 1830) ; History of 
India (.j vols., 1830-1835) ; The Leipsic Campaign and Lives of 
Military Commanders (1831) ; Story of the Battle of Waterloo (1847) : 
Sketch of the Military History of Great Britain (1845) : Sale's Brigade 
in Afghanistan (1847) ; biographies of I.ord Clive (1848), the duke 
0/ Wellington (1802), and Warren Hastings (1848; the subject of 
Macaulay's essay, in which it is described as ” three big bad vohim('s 
full of undigested correspondence and undiscerning panegyric ”). 

GLEIM, JOHANN WILHELM LUDWIG (1719-1803), German 
poet, was born on the 2nd of April 1719 at Ermsleben, near 
Halherstadt. Having studied law at the university of Halle he 
became secretary to Prince William of Brandenburg-Schwedt 
at Berlin, where he made the acquaintance of Ewald von Kleist, 
whose devoted friend he became. When the prince foil at the 
battle of Prague, Gleim became secretar}^ to Prince I^opold of 
Dessau ; but he soon gave up his position, not being able to bear 
the roughness of the “ Old De.ssauer.” After residing a few 
years in Berlin he was appointed, in 1747, secretary of the 
cathedral chapter at Halherstadt. “ Father Gleim ” was the title 
accorded to him throughout all literaty^ Germany on account of 
his kind-hearted though inconsiderate and nndiscriminating 
patronage alike of the poets and poetasters of the period. He 
wrote a large number of feeble imitations of Anacreon, Horace and 
the minnesingers, a dull didactic poem entitled Halladat oder das 
rote Buch (1774), and collections of fables and romances . Of higher 
merit are his Preussische Kriegslieder von einem Grenadier 
These, which were inspired by the campaigns of Frederick II., 
are often distinguished by genuine feeling and vigorous force of 
expression. They are also noteworthy as being the first of that 
long series of noble political songs in which later German litera- 
ture is so rich. With this exception, Gleim’s writings are for the 
most part tamely commonplace in thought and expression. He 
died at Hall>erstadt on the i8th of February 1803. 

Gleim 's Sdmtliche Werke appeared in 7 vols. in the years 1811- 
1813; a reprint of the Lieaer eines Grenadiers was published by 
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A. Sauer in 1882. A good selection of Gleim's poetry will be found 
in F. Muncker, Anakreontiker uud preussisch^pairttAische Lyriker 
(1894). See W. Korte, Gleims Leben aus seinen Brie fen und Schrifien 
(18 1 1). His correspondence with Heinse was published in 2 vols. 
(1894-1896), with IJz (1889), in both cases edited by C. Schiiddekopf. 

GUIWITZ, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, on the Klodnitz, and the railway between Oppeln and 
Cracow', 40 m. S.E. of the former town. Pop. (1875) 14,156 ; 
(1905) 61,324. It possesses two Protestant and four Roman 
Catholic churches, a synagogue, a mining school, a convent, a 
hospital, two orphanages, and barracks. Gleiwitz is the centre of 
the mining industry of Upper Silesia. Besides the royal foundr\', 
with which arc connected machine manufactories and boiler- 
works, there are other foundries, meal mills and manufactories 
of wire, gas pipes, cement and paper. 

See B. Nietsche, Geschichte der Stadt Gleiwitz (1886) ; and Seidel, 
Die kdnigliche Eisengiesserei zu Gleiwitz (Berlin, 1806). 

GLENALMOND, a glen of Perthshire, Scotland, situated to the 
S.E. of Loch Tay. It comprises the upper two-thirds of the 
course of the Almond, or a distance of 20 m. For the greater 
part it follows a direction east by south, but at Newton Bridge 
it inclines sharply to the south-east for 3 m.. and narrows to such 
a degree that this portion is known as the Small (or Sma’) Glen. 
At the end of this pass the glen expands and runs eastwards as 
far as the well-known public school of Trinity College, where it 
may be considered to terminate. The most interesting spot in 
the glen is that traditionally known as the grave of Ossian. The 
district east of Buchanty, near which are the remains of a Roman 
camp, is said to he the Driimtochty of Tan Maclaren’s stories. 
The mountainous region at the head of the glen is dominated by 
Ben y Hone or Ben Chonzie (3048 ft. high). 

GLENCAIRN, EARLS OF. The 1st earl of Glencairn in the 
Scottish peerage was Alexander Cunningham (d. 1488), a son 
of Sir Robert Cunningham of Kilmaurs in Ayrshire. Made a lord 
of the Scottish parliament as Lord Kilmaurs not later than 1469, 
Cunningham was created earl of Glencairn in 1488 ; and a few 
wTeks later he was killed at the battle of Sauchieburn whilst 
fighting for King James 111 . against his rebellious son, afterwards 
James IV. His son and successor, Robert (d. c, 1490), was 
deprived of his earldom by James IV., but h<jfore 1505 this had 
been revived in favour of Robert’s son, Cuthbert (d. c, 1540), 
who became 3rd carl of Glencairn, and whose son William 
{c. 1490-1547) was the 4th earl. This noble, an early adherent of 
the Reformation, was during his public life frequently in the 
pay and service of England, although he fought on the Scottish 
side at the battle of Solway Moss (1542), where he was taken 
prisoner. Upon his release early in 1543 he promised to adhere 
to Henry VIII., who was anxious to bring Scotland under his 
rule, and in 1544 he entered into other engagements with Henry, 
undertaking inter alia to deliver Mary queen of Scots to the 
English king. However, he was defeated by James Hamilton, 
earl of Arran, and the project failed ; Glencairn then deserted 
his fellow-conspirator, Matthew Stewart, carl of Lennox, and 
came to terms with the queen-mother, Mary of Guise, and her 
party. 

William’s son, Alexander, the 5th earl (d. 1574), was a more 
pronounced reformer than his father, whose English sympathies 
he shared, and was among the intimate friends of John Knox. 
In March 1557 he signed the letter asking Knox to return to 
Scotland ; in the following December he subscribed the first 
“ band ” of the Scottish reformers ; and he anticipated Lord 
James Stewart, afterwards the regent Murray, in taking up arms 
against the regent, Mary of Guise, in 1558. Then, joined by 
Stewart and the lords of the congregation, he fought against 
the regent, and took part in the attendant negotiations with 
Elizabeth of England, whom he visited in London in December 
1560. When in August 1561 Mary queen of Scots returned to 
Scotland, Glencairn was made a member of her council ; he 
remained loyal to her after she had been deserted by Murray, 
but in a few weeks rejoined Murray and the other Protestant 
lords, returning to Mary’s side in 1566. After the queen had 
married the earl of Bothwell she was again forsaken by Glen- 
cairn, who fought against her at Carberry Hill and at Langside. 
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The earl, who was always to the fore in destroying churches, 
abbeys and other “ monuments of idolatry,” died on the 23rd of 
November 1574. His short satirical poem against the Grey Friars 
is printed by Knox in his History of the Reformation. 

James, the 7th earl (d. c. 1622), took part in the seizure of 
James VI., called the raid of Ruthven in 1582. William, the 
9th carl (c. 1610-1664), a somewhat lukewarm Royalist during 
the Civil War, was a party to the “ engagement ’’ between the 
king and the Sk^ots in 1647 5 ^or this proceeding the Scottish 
parliament deprived him of his office as lord justice-general, 
and nominally of his earldom. In March 1653 Charles IL 
commissioned the earl to command the Royalist forces in Scotland, 
pending the arrival of General John Middleton, and the insurrec- 
tion of this year is generally known as Glencairn’s rising. After 
its failure he was betrayed and imprisoned, but although excepted 
from pardon he was not executed ; and when Charles 11 . was 
restored he became lord chancellor of Scotland. After a dispute 
with his former friend, James Sharp, archbishop of St Andrews, 
he died at Belton in Haddingtonshire on the 30th of May r664. 
This earl’s son Jf)HN (d. 1703), who followed his brother Alexander 
as Tith earl in 1670, was a supporter of the Revolution of 1688. 
His descendant, Jamk.s, the 14th earl (1749-1701), is known as 
the friend and patron of Robert Burns. He performed several 
useful services for the poet ; and when he died on the 30th of 
January 1791 liunis wrote a Lament beginning, The wind 
blew hollow frae the hills." and ending with the lines, “ But 
I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, and a’ that thou hast done for me.” 
The 14th earl was never married, and when his brother and 
successor, John, died childless in September 1796 the earldom 
became extinct, although it was claimed by Sir Adam Fergusson, 
Bart., a descendant of the 10th earl. 

GLENCOE, a glen in Scotland, situat(.‘d in the north of Argyll- 
shire. Beginning at the north-eastern base of Buchaille Etive, 
it takes a gentle north-westerly trend for 10 m. to its mouth 
on Loch Leven, a .salt-water arm of Loch Linnhe. On both sides 
it is .shut in by wild and precipitous mountains and its bed i.s 
.swept by the Coe — Ossian’s ” dark Oma,” — which rises in the 
hills at its eastern end. About half-way down the glen the 
stream forms the tiny Loch Triochatan. Towards In\’ercoe 
the landscape acquires a softer beauty. Here Lord Strathcona, 
who, in 1894, purchased the heritage of the Macdonalds of 
(rlencoe, built his stately mansion of Mount Royal. ’Pho principal 
mountains on the south side are the various peaks of Buachaille 
Etive, Stob Dearg (3345 ft.), Bidcan nam Bian (3756 ft.) and 
Meall Mor (2215 ft.), and on the northern side the Pap of Glencoe 
(2430 ft.), Sgor nam P'iannaidh (3168 ft.) and Meall Dearg 
(3118 ft.). Points of interest are the Devil's Staircase, a steep, 
boulder-strewn “cut” (1754 ft. high) across the hills to Fort 
William ; the Study ; the cave of Ossian, where tradition .says 
that he was born, and the Iona cross erected in 1883 by a 
Macdonald in memory of his clansmen who peri.shed in the 
massacre of 1692. About 1 m. beyond the head of the glen is 
Kingshouse, a relic of the old coaching days, when it was 
customary for tourists to drive from Ballachulish via I'yndrum 
to Loch Lomond. Now the Glencoe excursion is usually made 
from Oban — by rail to Achnacloich, steamer up Loch Etive, 
coach up Glen Etive and down Glencoe and steamer at 
Ballachulish to Oban. One mile to the west of the Glen lies the 
village of Ballachulish (pop. 1143). It is celebrated for its 
slate quarries, which have been worked since 1760. The industry 
provides employment for 600 men and the annual output 
averages 30,000 tons. The slate is of excellent quality and is 
used throughout the United Kingdom. Ballachulish is a station 
on the Callander and Oban extension line to Fort William 
(Caledonian railway). The pier and ferr\' are some 2 m. \V. of 
the village. 

GLENCORSE, JOHN INGLIS, Lord (1810.1891), Scottish 
judge, son of a minister, was Ixirn at Edinburgh on the 21st of 
August 1810. From Glasgow University he went to Balliol 
(x)llege, Oxford. He was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates, and soon became known as an eloquent and 
successful pleader. In 1852 he was made solicitor-general for 
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Scotland in Lord Derby’s first ministry^ threes months later 
becoming Ijonl Advocate. In 185H he resumed this office in 
Lord Derby’s second administration, being returned to the 
Hous(* of Commons as member for Stamford. He was responsible 
for the Universities of Scotland Act of 1858, and in the same 
year he war elevated to the bench as lord justice clerk. In 1867 
he was made lord justice general of Scotland and lord president 
of the court of session, taking the title of l.ord Glencorse. 
Outside his judicial duties he was responsible for much useful 
public work, particularly in the department of higher education, 
in 1869 he was elected chancellor of Edinburgh University, 
liaving already been rector of the university of Glasgow. He 
died on the 20th August 

GLENDALOUGH* VALE OF, a mountain glen of Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland, celebrated and frequently visited both on 
account of its scenic beauty and, more especially, because of the 
collection of ecclesiastical remains situated in it. Fortunately 
for its appearance, it is not af)i)roachecl by any railway, but 
services of cars are maintained to several points, of which 
Rathdrum, 8^ m. S.E., is thi; nearest railway station, on the 
Dublin & South-KasUirn. I'he glen is traversed by the stream 
of Gienealo, a tribiiUiry of the Avonmore, expanding into small 
loughs, the Upper luid thcj Lower. The former of these is 
walled by the abrupt heights of ('amaderry (2296 ft.) and 
Lugduff (217b ft.), and here the extreme narrowness of the valley 
adds to its grandeur ; while lower down, whore it widens, the 
romantic character of the scenery is enhanced by the scattered 
ruins of th(' former monasti<! settlement. These ruins have 
the collective name of the “ Seven Churches.*' The settlement 
owed its foundation to the hermit St Kevin, who is reputed to 
have di(.'d on the .^rd of June 618 ; and it rapidly liecame a scat 
of learning of wide fame, but suffered much at the hands of the 
Danes and the Anglo-Normans. In close proximity to an hotel, 
and to one another, in an enclosure, are a round tower, one of the 
finest in Ireland, j 10 ft. high and 52 in circumference ; St Kevin's 
kitchen or church (closely resembling the house of St (JoJumha at 
Kells), which measures 25 ft. by 15, with a high-pitched roof and 
round belfry- supposed to be the earliest example of its type ; 
and the cathedral, alxiut 73 ft. in total lengtli by 51 in width, 
'i’his possesses a good square-headed doorway, and an east 
window of ornate character (the chancel being of later date 
than the nave), and there are also some early tombs, but the 
whole is in a decayed condition. In the enclosure are also a 
Ladv chapel, chietK remarkable for its doorway of wrought 
granite, in a style of architecture resembling Greek ; a priest’s 
house (restored), and slight remains of St C'hiaran's church. 
Here is also St Kevin's cross, a granite monolith never completed ; 
and the enclosure is entered i)y a line though dilapidated gateway. 
Other neighbouring remains are I'rinity or the ivy Church, 
towards l.aragh, with lieuiiliful detailed work ; St Saviour's 
moniLstcry, carefully restored under the direction of the Board 
of Works, with a chancel arch of three orders (re-erected) ; 
while on the shores of tlie upper lough are Reefert C^hurcli, 
the biinal-pla('e of the O’l'oole family, and Teampull-na-skellig, 
the church of the rock. St Kevin's bed is a c:ave approachable 
with difficulty, above th(‘ lough, probably a natural cavity 
artificially enlarged, to which attaches the legend of St Kevin's 
hermitage. Along the valley there are a number of monuments 
and ston*^ crosses of various sizes and styles. The whole collec- 
tion forms, with the possible exception of Clonnuicnoise in King's 
county, the most striking monument of monasticism in Ireland. 

GLENDOWER* OWEN {t\ 1350-1415), the last to claim the 
title of an independent prince of Wales, more correctly descrilied 
as Owain ab Gruffydd, lord of Glyndyvrdwy in Merioneth, wa.5 
a man of good family, with two great houses, Sycharth and 
Glyndyvrdwy in the north, besides smaller estates in south 
Wales. His father was called Gruffydd Vychan, and his mother 
Helen ; on both sides he had pretensions to be descended from 
the old Welsh princes. Owen was probably horn about 1359, 
studied law at Westminster, was squire to the earl of Arundel, 
and a witness for Grosvenor in the famous Scrope and Grosvenor 
lawsuit in 1386. Afterwards he was in the service of Henry of i 


Bdingbroke, the future king, though by an error it has been 
commonly stated that he was squire to Richard TI. Welsh 
sympathies were, however, on Richaa-d’s side, and combined 
with a personal quarrel to make Owen the leader of a national 
revolt. 

The lords of Glyndyvrdwy had an ancient feud with their 
English neighbours, the Greys of Ruthin. Reginald Grey 
neglected to summon Owen, as was his duty, for the Scottish 
expedition of 1400, and then charged him with treason for 
failing to appear. Owen thereupon took up arms, and when 
Henry' IV. returned from Scotland in September he found north 
Wales ablaze. A hurried campaign under the king’s personal 
command was ineffectual. Owen’s estates were declared forfeit 
and vigorous measures threatened by the English government. 
Still tlie revolt gathered strength. In the spring of 1401 Owen 
was raiding in south Wales, and credited with the intention of 
invading England. A second campaign l)y the king in the 
autumn was defeated, like that of the previous year, through 
bad weather and the Fabian tactics of the Welsh. Owen 
already been intriguing with Henry Percy (Hotspur), who 
during 1401 held command in north Wales, and with Percy's 
brother-in-law. Sir Edmund Mortimer. During the winter of 
1401-1402 his plans were further extended to negotiations with 
the reb(d Irish, the Scots and the French. In the spring he had 
grown so strong that he attacked Ruthin, and took Grey prisoner. 
In the summer he defeated the men of Hereford under Edmund 
Mortimer at Pillcth, near Brynglas, in Radnorshire. Mortimer 
was taken pri.soner and treated with such friendliness as to 
make the English doubt his loyalty ; within a few months he 
married Owen's daughter. In the autumn the English king 
was for the third time driven “ bootless home and weather- 
beaten back." Th(^ few English strongholds left in Wales were 
now hard pressed, and Owen boasted that he would meet his 
enemy in the field. Nevertheless, in May 1403 Henry of Mon- 
mouth was allowed to sack Sycharth and (ilyndyvrdwy un- 
opposed. Owen had a greater plot in hand. The Percies were 
to ri.se in arms, and meeting Owen at Shrewsbury, overwhelm 
the princc‘ l.)cforc help could arrive. But Owen’s share in the 
undertaking miscarried through his own defeat near Carmarthen 
on the 12th of July, and Percy was crushed at Shrewsbury ten 
days later. Still the Welsh revolt was never so formidable. 
Owen styled himself openly prince of Wales, established a regular 
government, and called a parliament at Machynlleth. As a 
result of a formal alliance the French sent troops to his aid, and 
in the course of 1404 the great castles of Harlech and Aberystwith 
fell into his hands. 

Jn Uie spring of 1405 Owen was at the height of his power ; 
but the tide turned suddenly. Prince Henry defeated the Welsh 
at Grosmont in March, and twice again in May, when Owen’s 
son Griffitli and his cliancellor were made prisontTs. Scrope ’s 
rebellion in the North prevented the English from following 
up their success. Tlie earl of Northumberland took refuge in 
Wales, and the tripartite alliance of Owen with Percy and 
Mortimer (transferred by Shakespeare to an earlier occasion) 
threatened a renewal of danger. But Northumberland’s fdots 
and the active help of the French proved ineffective. The 
English under Prince Henry gained ground steadily, and the 
recovery of Aberystwith, after a long siege, in the autumn of 
1408 marked the end of serious warfare. In February 1409 
Harlech was also recaptured, and Owen’s wife, daughter and 
grandchildren were taken prisoners. Owen himself still held 
out and even continued to intrigue with the French. In July 

1415 Gilbert Talbot had power to treat with Owen and his 
supporters and admit tliem to pardon. Owen's name does not 
occur in the document renewing Talbot's powers^ in Febru^ 

1416 ; according to Adam of Usk he died in 1415. Later English 
writers allege that he died of starvation in the mountains ; but 
Welsh legend represents him as spending a peaceful old age with 
his sons-in-law at Ewyas and Monington in Herefordshire^ till 
his death and burial at the latter place. The dream of an 
independent and united Wales was never nearer realization than 
under Owen’s leadership. The disturbed state of England 
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helped him, but he was indeed a remarkable personality, and 
has not undeservedly become a national hero. Sentiment and 
tradition have magnified his achievements, and confused his 
career with tales of portents and magical powers. Owen left 
many bastard children ; his legitimate representative in 1433 
was his daughter Alice, wife of Sir John Scudamore of Ewyas. 

The facts of Owen's life must be pieced together from scattered 
references in contemporary chronicles and documents ; perhaps the 
most important are Adam of Usk's Chronicle and Ellis's Original 
Letters. On the Welsh side something is given by the bards lolo 
Goch and Lewis Glyn Cothi. For mcdcrn accounts consult J. H. 
Wylie's History of England under Henry IV. (4 vols., 1884-1898) ; 
A. C. Bradley’s popular biography ; and f^ofessor Tout’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography* (C. L. K.) 

GLENELG, CHARLES GRANT, Baron (177^1866), eldest 
son of Charles Grant (q.v.), chairman of the directors of the 
East India Company, was born in India on the 26th of October 
1778, and was educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a fellow in 1802. Called to the bar in 1807, 
he was elected member of parliament for the Inverness burghs 
in 1807, and having gained some reputation as a speaker in the 
House of Commons, he was made a lord of the treasury in 
December 1813, an office which he held until August 1819, when 
he became secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland and a 
privy councillor. In 1823 he was appointed vicci-president of 
the board of trade ; from September 1827 to June 1828 he was 
president of the board and treasurer of the navy ; then joining 
tlie Whigs, he was president of the board of control under Earl 
Grey and Lord Melbourne from November 1830 to November 
1834. At the board of control Grant was primarily responsible 
for the act of 1833, which altered the constitution of the govern- 
ment of India. In April 1835 he beaunc secretary for war and 
tlie colonies, and was created Baron Glenelg. Ilis term of office 
was a stormy one. His differences with Sir Benjamin d’Urban 
{q-v.\ governor of Cape Colony, were serious ; but more so were 
those with King William IV. and others over the administration 
of Canada. He was still secretary when the Canadian rebellion 
broke out in 1837 ; his wavering and feeble policy was fiercely 
attacked in parliament ; he became involved in disputes with 
the earl of Durham, and the movement for his supercession found 
supporters even among his colleagues in the cabinet. In February 
1839 he resigned, receiving consolation in the shape of a pension 
of £2000 a year. From 1818 until he was made a peer Grant 
represented the county of Inverness in parliament, and he has 
been called “ the last of the Cannii^ites.” Living mainly 
abroad during the concluding years of his life, he died unmarried 
at Cannes on t\w. 23rd of April 1866 when his title became 
extinct. 

Glenelg’s brother, Sir Robert Grant (1779-1838), who was 
third wrangler in 1801, was, like his brother, a fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and a barrister. From i8i8 to 1834 he 
represented various constituencies in parliament, where he was 
chuefly prominent for his persistent efforts to relieve the dis- 
abilities of the Jews.^ In June 1834 he was appointed governor 
of Bombay, and he died in India on the 9th of July 1838. Grant 
wrote a Sketch of the History of the East India Co. (1813), and is 
also known as a writer of hymns. 

GLENELG, a municipal town and watering-place of Adelaide 
county. South Australia, on Holdfast Bay, 6| m. by rail S.S.W. 
of the city of Adelaide. Pop. (1901) 3949. It is a popular 
summer resort, connected with Adelaide by two lines of railway. 
In the vicinity is the “ Old Gum Tree ” under which South 
Australia was proclaimed British territory by Governor Hind- 
marsh in 1836. 

GLENGARRIFF, or Glengariff ('‘Rough Glen *’), a celebrated 
resort of tourists in summer and invalids in winter, in the west 
riding of county Cork, Ireland, on Glengarriff Harbour, an inlet 
on the northern side of Bantry Bay, n m. by coach road from 
Bantry on the Cork, Bandon & South Coast railway. Beyond 
its hotels, Glengarriff is only a small village, but the island- 
studded harbour, the narrow glen at its head and the surrounding 

1 Sir S. Walpole (History of England, vol. v.) is wrong in stating 
that Charles Grant introduced bills to remove Jewish disabilities in 
1833 and 1834. They were introduced by his brother Robert. 


of mountains, afford most attractive views, and its situation on 
the “ Prince of Wales’ ” route travelled by King Edward VII. 
in 1848, and on a fine mountain coach road from Macroom, 
brings it into the knowledge of many travellers to Killarney. 
Hia&eray wrote enthusiastically of the harbour. The glaciated 
rocks of the glen are clothed with vegetation of peculiar luxuri- 
ance, flourishing in the mild climate which has given Glengarriff 
its high reputation as a health resort for those suffering from 
pulmonary complaints. 

GLEN GREY, a division of the Cape province south of the 
Stormberg, adjoining on the east the Transkeian Territories. Pop. 
(1904) 55,107. Chief town Lady Frere, 32 m. N.E. of Queens- 
town. The district is well watered and fertile, and large quantities 
of cereals are grown. Over 96 % of the inhabitants are of the 
Zulu-Xosa (K^r) race, and a considerable part of the district 
was settled during the Kaffir wars of Cape Colony by Tembu 
(Tambookies) who were granted a location by the colonial 
government in recognition of their loyalty to the British. 
Act No. 25 of i8q 4 of the Cape parliament, passed at the instance 
of Cecil Rhodes, which laid down the basis upon which is effected 
the change of land tenure by natives from communal to indi v idual 
holdings, and also dealt with native local self-government and 
the labour question, applied in the first instance to this division, 
and is known as the Glen Grey Act (see Cape Colony : History). 
The provisions of the act respecting individual land tenure and 
local self-government were in 1898 applied, with certain modifica- 
tions, to the Transkeian Territories. The division is named 
after Sir George Grey, governor of Cape Colony 1854-1861. 

GLENS FALLS, a village of Warren county, New York, U.S.A., 
55 m. N. of Troy, on the Hudson river. Pop. (1890) 9509 ; 
(1900) t2,6t 3, of whom 1762 were foreign-born ; (iqio, census) 
15,243. Glens Falls is served by the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Hudson Valley (electric) railways. The village contains a 
state armoury, the Crandall free public library, a Y.M.C.A. 
building, the Park hospital, an old ladies’ home, and St Mary’s 
(Roman Catholic^ and Glens Falls (non-sectarian) academies. 
There are two private parks, open to the public, and a water- 
works system is maintained by the village. An iron bridge 
crosses the river just below the falls, connecting Glens Falls and 
South Glens Falls (pop. in 1905, 2097). The falls of the Hudson 
here furnish a fine water-power, which is utilized, in connexion 
with steam and electricity, in the manufacture of lumber, paper 
and wood pulp, women’s clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, &c. 
In 1905 the village’s factory products were valued at $4,780,331. 
About 12 m. above Glens Falls, on the Hud.son, a massive stone 
dam has been erected ; here electric power, distributed to a large 
area, is generated. In the neighbourhood of Glens Falls are 
valuable quarries of black marble and limestone, and lime, 
plaster and Portland cement works. Glens Falls was settled 
about the close of the PVench and Indian War (1763), and was 
incorporated as a village in 1839. 

GLENTILT, a glen in the extreme north of Perthshire, Scotland. 
Beginning at the confines of Aberdeenshire, it follows a north- 
westerly direction excepting for the last 4 m., when it runs 
due S. to Blair Atholl. It is watered throughout by the Tilt, 
which enters the Garry after a course of 14 m., and receives on 
its right the Tarff, which forms some beautiful falls just above 
the confluence, and on the left the Fender, which has some 
fine falls also. The attempt of the 6th duke of Atholl (1814- 
1864) to close the glen to the public was successfully contested 
by the Scottish Rights of Way Society. The group of mountain — 
Cam nan Gabhar (3505 ft.), Ben y Gloe (3671) and Cam Liath 
(3^93 ) — side dominate the lower half of the glen. 
Marble of good quality is occasionally quarried in the glen, and 
the rock formation has attracted the attention of geologists 
from the time of James Hutton. 

GLETRE, MARC CHARLES GABRIEL (x 8 o^i 874 ), French 
painter, of Swiss origin, was bom at Chevilly in the canton of 
Vaud on the 2nd of May 1806. His father and mother died 
while he was yet a boy of some eight or nine years of age ; and 
he was brought up by an uncle at Lyons, who sent him to the 
industrial school of that city. Going up to Paris a lad of 
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seventeen or nineteen, he spent four years in close artistic study — 
in Hersent’s studio, in Suisse’s academy, in the galleries of the 
Louvre, lb this period of laborious application succeeded 
four years of meditative inactivity in Italy, where he became 
acquainted with Horace Vemet and Leopold Robert ; and six 
years more were consumed in adventurous wanderings in Greece, 
Egypt, Nubia and Syria. At Cairo he was attacked with 
ophthalmia, and in the Lebanon he was struck down by fever ; 
and he returned to Lyons in shattered health. On his recovery 
he proceeded to Paris, and, fixing his modest studio in the rue 
de University. Ixjgan carefully to work out the conceptions which 
had been slowly shaping themselves in his mind. Mention is 
made of two decorative panels — “ Diana leaving the Bath,’’ and 
a “ young Nubian ” — as almost the first fruits of his genius ; 
but these did not attract public attention till long after, anti tlie 
painting by which he practically opened his artistic career was 
the ** Apocalyptic Vision of St John,” sent to the .Salon of 1840. 
This was followed in 1843 by ‘‘ J^A'ening,” which at the time 
received a medal of the second class, and afterwards became 
widely popular under the title of the Lost Illusions. It represents 
a poet seated on the bank of a river, with drooping head and 
wearied frame, letting his lyre slip from a aireless hand, and 
gazing sadly at a bright company of maidens whose song is 
slowly dying from his ear as their boat is borne slowly from his 
sight. 

Jn spite of the success which attended these first ventures, 
Cileyre retired from public competition, and spent the rest of 
Ills life in quiet devotion to his own artistic ideals, neither seeking 
the easy applause of the crowd, nor turning his art into a means 
of aggrandizement and wealth. After 1845, when he exhibited 
the Separation of the Apostles,” he contributed nothing to 
the Salon except the ” Dance of the Bacchantes ” in 1849. Yet 
he laboured steadily and was abundantly i)roductive. He had 
an “ infinite capacity of taking pains,” and when asked by what 
method h<; attained to such marvellous perfection of workman- 
ship, he would reply, En y pensant lou jours.” A long series 
of years often intervened between the first conception of a piece 
and its embodiment, and years not unfrequ(‘ntly lx;tween the 
first and the final stage of the embodiment itself. A landscape 
was apparently finished ; even liis fellow artists would consider 
it done : Glevre alon<! was conscious that he had not “found 
his sky.” Haf)pily lor French art this high-toned laboriousness 
became infiueiitial on a large numl)cr of Gleyre’s younger 
contemporaries ; for when Delaroche gave up his studio of 
instruction he recommended his pupils to apply to Gleyre, who 
at once agreed to give them lessons twice a week, and character- 
istically refused to take anN' fee or reward. By instinct and 
principle he was a confirmed celibate : “ Inirtunc, talent, health, 
—he had everv'thing ; but he was married,” was his lamentation 
over a friend. Though he lived in almost complete retirement 
from pul)li(‘ life, he took a keen interest in politics, and was a 
voracious reader of political journals. For a time, indeed, under 
Louis Philippe, his studio liad been the rendezvous of a sort 
of liberal club. 'To the last — amid all the disasters that befell 
his country*- he vras hopeful of the future, “ la raison tinira l>ien 
par avoir raison.” It was while on a visit to tlie Retrospective 
Exhibition, opened on behalf of the exiles from Alsace and 
lx)rraine, that he died suddenly on the slh of May 1874. He 
left unfinished the “ hiarthly Paradise, ' a noble picture, which 
Taine has described as “a dream of innocence, of happiness 
and of beauty — ^Adam and E\'e standing in the sublime and 
joyous landscape of a paradise enclosed in mountains,” — a 
wortliy counterpart to the “ Evening.” Among the other 
productions of his genius are the “ Deluge,” which represents 
two angels speeding above the desolate earth, from which the 
destroN'ing waters have just begun to retire, leaving visible 
behind them the ruin they have wrought ; the “ Battle of the 
Lemanus,” a piece of elaborate design, crowded but not cumbered 
with figures, and giving fine expression to the movements of 
the vanous hands of combatants and fugitives ; the “ Prodigal 
Son,” in which the artist has ventured to add to the parable 
the new clement of mother’s love, greeting the repentant youth 


with a welcome that shows that the mother’s heart thinks less 
of the repentance than of the return ; Ruth and Boaz ” ; 

Ulysses and Nausicaa ” ; “ Hercules at the feet of Omphale ” ; 
the “ Young Athenian,” or, as it Is popularly called, ” Sappho ” ; 
“ Minerva and the Nymphs ” ; “ Venus iravSiy/*as ” ; ” Daphnis 
and Chloe ” ; and “ Love and the Parcae.” Nor must it be 
omitted that he left a considerable number of drawings and water- 
colours, and that we are indebted to him for a number of portraits, 
among which is the sad face of Heine, engraved in the Revtie des 
deux tnondes for April 1852. In Clement’s catalogue of his 
works there are 683 entries, including sketches and studies. 

See Fritz Berthoucl in JUhlioMqtte universetle de Geneve (1874) ; 
Albert de Montet, Diet, biographique des Genevois et des Vaudois 
(1877) ; and Vie de Charles Gleyre (1877), written l>y his friend, 
Charles Clement, and illustrated by 30 plates from his works. 

GLIDDON, GEORGE ROBINS (1809^1857), British Egyptolo- 
gist, was bom in Devonshire in 1809. His father, a merchant, 
was United States consul at Alexandria, and there Gliddon 
was taken at an early age. He became United States vice- 
consul, and took a great interest in Egyptian antiquities. Sub- 
sequently he lectured in the United States and succeeded in 
rousing considerable attention to the subject of Egyptology 
generally. He died at Panama in 1857. His chief work was 
Ancient Egypt (1850, ed. 1853). He wrote also Memoir on the 
Cotton of Egypt (1841); Appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe 
on the Destruction of the Monuments of Egypt (1841) ; Discourses 
on Egyptian Archaeology (1841); Types of Mankind (1854), 
in conjunction with J. C. Nott and others ; Indige^ious Races 
of the Earth (i8e;7), also in conjunction with Nott and others. 

GLINKA, FEDOR NIKOLAEVICH (1788-1849), Russian poet 
and author, was born at Smolensk in 1788, and was specially 
educated for the army. In 1803 he obtained a commission 
as an officer, and two years later took part in the Austrian cam- 
])aign. His tastes for literary pursuits, however, soon induced 
liim to leave the stirvicc, whereupon he withdrew to his estates 
in the government of Smolensk, and siibse(|uently devoted 
most of his time to study or travelling about Russia. Upon the 
invasion of the French in 1812, he re-entered the Russian army, 
and remained in active service until the end of the campaign 
in 1814. I ) pon the elevation of Count Milarodovich to the military 
governorship of St Petersburg, Glinka was appointed colonel 
under his command. On account of his suspected revolutionary 
tendencies he was, in 1826, banished to Petrozavodsk, but he 
nevertheless r(*tained his honorary" post of president of the 
S(»ciety of the Friends of Russian Literature, and was after a 
time allowed to return to St Petersburg. Soon afterwards he 
retired completely from public life, and died on his estates in 
1849. 

Glinka's martial songs have s])ecial reference to the Russian 
military campaigns of his time. He is known also as the author of 
the descriptive poem Karvliya^ &c. {Carelia, or the Captivity of 
Martha Joanovna) (11^30), and of a metrical paraphrase of the book 
of Job. His fame as a military author is chiefly due to his Pisnta 
Russkaqo Ofitscra [Letters of a Russian Officer) (8 vols., 1815-1816). 

GLINKA, MICHAEL IVANOVICH (1803-1857), Rus.sian 
musical composer, was born at Novospassky, a village in the 
Smolensk government, on the 2nd of Tunc 1803. His early 
life he spent at home, but at the age of thirteen we find him 
at the Blagorodrey Pension, St Petersburg, where he studied 
music under Carl Maier and John Field, the Irish composer and 
pianist, who had settled in Russia. We are told that in his 
seventeenth year he had already begun to compose romances 
and other minor vocal pieces ; but of these nothing now is known. 
His thorough musical training did not begin till the ye^ 1830, 
when he went abroad and stayed for three years in Italy, to study 
tlie works of old and modem Italian masters. His thorough 
knowledge of the requirements of the voice may be connected 
with this course of study. His training as a composer w^ 
finished under the contrapuntist Dehn, with whom Glinka 
stayed for several months at Berlin. In 1833 returned to 
Russia, and devoted himself to operatic composition. On the 
27th of September (9th of October) 1836, took place the first 
representation of his opera Life for the Tsar (the libretto by Baron 
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de Rosen). This was the turning-point in GHtifka’s life,— for 
the work was not only a great success, but in a manner became 
the origin and basis of a Russian school of national musia 
The story is taken from the invasion of Russia by the Poles 
early in the 17th century, and the hero is a peasant who sacrihces 
his life for the tsar. Glinka has wedded this patriotic theme 
to inspiring music. His melodies, moreover, show distinct 
affinity to the popular songs of the Russians, so that the term 
“ imtional ” may justly be applied to them. His appointment 
as imperial chapelmaster and conductor of the opera of St Peters- 
burg was the reward of his dramatic successes. His second opera 
Russian and Lyudmila, founded on Pushkin's poem, did not 
appear till 1842 ; it was an advance upon Life for ike Tsar 
in its musical aspect, but made no impression upon the public. 
In the meantime Glinka wrote an overture and four entre-actes 
to Kukolnik's drama Prince Kholmsky, In 1844 he went to 
Paris, and his Joia Arragonesa (iH47),and the symphonic work 
on Spanish themes, line Nuit d Madrid^ reflect the musical results 
of two years’ sojourn in Spain. On bis return to St Petersburg 
he wrote and arranged several pieces for the orchestra, amongst 
which the so-called Kamarinskaya achieved popularity beyond 
the limits of Russia. He also composed numerous songs and 
romances. In 1857 he went abroad for the third time ; he now 
wrote his autobiography, orchestrated Weber’s Invitation d la 
valse, and began to consider a plan f(jr a musical version of 
Gogol’s Tarass-Boulba. Abandoning the idea and becoming 
absorbed in a passion for ecclesiastical music lie went to Berlin 
to study the ancient thurch modes. Here he died suddenly 
on the 2nd of February 1857. 

GUNKA, SER6Y NIKOLAEVICH (1774-1847), Russian 
author, the elder brother of Fedor N. Glinka, was bom at 
Smolensk in 1774. In 1796 he entered the Russian amiy, but 
after three years’ service retired with the rank of major. He 
afterwards employed himself in the education of youth and in 
literary pursuits, first in the Ukraine, and subsecpiently at 
Moscow, where he died in 1847. His poems are spirited and 
patriotic ; he wrote also several dramatic pieces, and translated 
Young’s Night Thoughts, 

Among his iiiunerons prose works the most important from an 
liistorical point of view arc : Russkoe ChimU (Russian Reading : 
Historical Memorials of Russia in the iSth and a^lh Centuries) (2 
vols., i8.|5) ; Jstoriva Rossi i, »S:c. (History of Russia for the use of 
Youth) (to vols., tSt7-t8i<), and ed. 1822, 3rd cd. 1824) ; Istoriya 
ArniyaUf &c. (History of the Migration of the Armenians of Azerbijan 
from Turkey to Russia) (1831) ; and his contributions to the Russky 
Vyestnik (Russian Messenger), a monthly periodical, edited by liim 
from 1808 to 1820. 

GLOBE-FISH, or Sea- Hedgehog, the names by which some 
sea-fishes are known, which hfive tlic remarkable faculty of 
inflating their stomachs with air. They belong to the families 
Diodontidae and Tetrodemtidae. Their jaws resemble the sharp 
beak of a parrot, the bones and teeth being coalesced into one 
mass with a sharp edge. In the Diodoiits there is no mesial 
division of the jaws, whilst in the Tetrodonts such a division 
exists, so tliat they appear to have two teeth above and two 


Fig. I. — Diodon maculatus. 

below. By means of these jaws they are able to break off 
branches of corals, and to masticate other hard substances 
on which they feed. Usually they are of a short, tlxick, cylindrical 
shape, with powerful fins (fig. i). Their body is covered with 
thick skin, without scales, but provided with variously formed 
spines, the size and extent of which vary in the different species. 
When they inflate their capacious stomachs with air, they assume 
a globular form, and the spines protrude, forming a more or less 
formidable del^ive armour (fig. 2). A fish thus blown out 
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turns over and floats belly upwards, driving before the wind 
and waves. Many of these fishes are highly poisonous when 
eaten, and fatal accidents have occurred from this cause. It 
appears that they acquire poisonous qualities from their food, 
which frequently consists of decomposing or poisonous animal 
matter, such as would impart, and often does impart, similar 



Fig. 2. — IHodon maculatus (inflated). 


deleterious qualities to other fish. They are most numerous 
between the tropics and in the seas contiguous to them, but a 
few species live in large rivers, as, for instance, the Tetrodon 
fahaka, a fish well known to all travellers on the Nile. Nearly 
100 different species are known. 

GLOBIGERINA, A. d’Orlngn}’, a genus of Perforate Fora- 
minifera {q.v.) of pelagic habit, and formed of a conical .spiral 
aggregate of spheroidal chambers with a crescentic mouth. The 
shells accumulate at the bottom of moderately deep seas to form 

Globigcrina ooze ” and are preserved thus in the chalk. 
llasiigerina only differs in the flat ” or naiitiloid spiral. 

GLOCKENSPIEL, or ORC’UKsrkAL Bells (Fr. carillon ; Ger, 
Glockcmfdfi, Stahlharnwnika ; lUil. campanclli ; Med. Lat. 
tintinnahulum, cymbalum, bomhidiim), an instrument of percussion 
of definite musical pitch, used in the orchestra, and made in 
two or three different styles. Tlie oldest form of glockenspiel, 
seen in illuminated MSS. of the middle ages, consists of a set 
of bells mounted on a frame and played by one ])erformcr by 
means of steel hammers. The name b{*ll ” is now generally 
a misnomer, other forms of metal or wood having been found 
more convenient. The pyramid -slmped glockensjiiel, formerly 
used in the orchestra for simple rhythmical effects, consists 
of an octave of semitone, hemispherical bells, placed one above 
the other and fastened to an iron rod which passes through the 
centi e of each, the bells being of graduated sizes and dimiriisliing 
in diameter as the pitch rises. The lyre-sliaptfd glockenspiel, 
or steel hArmonksi(Stalilharmonira), is a newer model, which has 
instead of bells twelve or more bars of steel, graduating in size 
according to their pitch. These bars are fastened horizontally 
across two bars of steel set perpendicularly in a steel frame in 
the .shape of a lyre. The bars are struck by little steel hammers 
attached to whalebone sticks. 

WagntT has used the glockonspifl with exquisite judgment in the 
fire .scene of ttie last act of Die Walkure and in the peasants’ waltz 
ill the last scene of Die Meisier singer. Wlien chords are written for 
the glockenspiel, as in Mozart’s Mape Vluie, the k(‘yed harmonica ^ 
is used. It consists of a keyboard having a little hammer attached 
to each key, which strikes a bar of glass or steel when the key is 
depressed. The performer, being able to use both hands, can play 
a melody wdth full harmonies, scale and arpeggio passages in single 
and double notes. A peal of hemispherical bells was specially 
constructed for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend. It consists of 
four bells constructed of bell-metal about i in. thick, the Largest 
measuring 27 in. in diameter, the smallest 23. They are fixed on a 
.stand one alxjve the other, with a clearance of about f in. between 
them ; the rim of the lowest and largest bell is 15 in. from the foot 
of the stand. The bells are struck by mallets, which are of two 
kinds — a pair of hard wood for forte passages, and a pair covered 

1 See '* The Keyed Harmonica imT)roved by H. Klein of Pressbiirg, " 
article in the Allg. musik. Ztg., Bci. i. pp. 675-699 (Leipzig, 1708) ; 
also Becker, p. 254, Bartel. 
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with waHh-lcather for piano effects. The peal was unique at the 
time it was made for the Golden Legend, but a smaller bell 01 the same 
shape, 1 in. thick, with a diameter measuring about 16 in., specially 
made for the performance of I.iszt's St Elizabeth, when conducted 
by the composer in lomdon, evidently suggested the idea for the 
peal. (K. S.) 

GLOGAU9 a fortified town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, 59 m. N.W. from Breslau, on the railway to Frankfort- 
on-Oder. Pop. (T905) 23,461. It is built partly on an island 
and partly on the left Imnk of the Oder ; and owing to the 
fortified enceinte having been pushed farther afield, new quarters 
have been opened up. Amon^ its most important buildings 
are the cathedral, in the Gothic, and a castle (now used as a 
courthouse), in the Renaissance style, two other Roman (Catholic 
and three Protestant churches, a new town-hall, a synagogue, 
a military hospital, two classical schools {Gymnasien) and 
several libraries. Owing to its situation on a navigable river 
and at the junction of several lines of railway, Glogau carries 
on an extensive trade, which is fostered by a variety of local 
industries, embracing machinery -building, tobacco, beer, oil, 
sugar and vinegar. It has also extensive lithographic works, 
and its wool market is celebrated. 

In the beginning of the iith century Glogau, even then a 
populous and fortified town, was able to withstand a regular 
siege l)y the enipcmr Henrv V. ; but in 1157 the duke of Silesia, 
finding he could not hold out against Frederick Barbarossa, 
set it on fire. In 1252 the town, which had been raised from its 
ashes by Henry I., the Bearded, became the capital of a princi- 
pality of (ilogau, and in 1482 town and district were united to 
the bohemian crown, in the course of the Thirty Years’ War 
Glogau suffered greatly. The inhabitants, who had become 
I'rotestunts soon after the Reformation, were dragooned into 
conformity by Wallenstein’s soldiery ; and the Jesuits received 
permission to build themselves a church and a college. Captured 
by tlie Protestants in 1632, and recovered by the Imperialists 
in 1633, the town was again captured by the Swedes in 1642, 
and continued in Protestant hands till the peiice of Westphalia 
in 1648, when the emperor recovered it. In 1741 the Prussians 
took the place by storm, and during the Seven Years’ War it 
formed an important centre of operations for the Prussian forces. 
After the battle of Jena (1806) it fell into the hands of the French ; 
and was gallantly held by Laplanc, against the Russian and 
i'russiaii besiegers, after the battle of Katzbach in Augu.st 1813 
until the 17 th of the following April. 

See Minsherg, Gesihichte tier Stadt und Pestung Glogau* s (2 vols., 
(ilugan, 1H53) ; and TL von Hclow, Zur Geschichte des Jahres /cSVirt. 
Glogau' s Uelagerung und Verteidigung (Berlin, 1893). 

GLORIOSA, in botany, a small genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Liliaceae, native of tropical Asia and Africa. 
'Hiey arc bulbous f)lants, the slender stems of which support 
themselves bv tendriMike prolongations of the tips of some 
of the narrf)w generally lanceolate letives. The flowers, which 
are borne in the leaf-axils at the ends of the stem, are very 
handsome, the six, generally narrow, petals are bent back and 
stand erect, and an* a rich orange yellow or red in colour ; the 
six stamens projo<'t more or less horizontally from the place 
of insertion of the petals. They are generally grown in cultiva- 
tion as stove-plants. 

GLORY (through the CX Fr. glorie, modern gloire, from 
gloria, cognate with Gr. kAcos', KAecti'), a synonym for fame, 
renown, honour, and thus used of anything which reflects honour 
and renown on its possessor. In the phrase “ glory of God ” 
the word implies both the honour due to the Creator, and His 
majesty and effulgence. In liturgies of the Christian Church 
are the Gloria Patri, the doxology beginning “ Glory be to the 
Father,” the response Gloria tihi, Domine, “ Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord,” sung or said after the giving out of the Gospel for 
the day, and the Gloria in excelsis, “ Glory be to God on 
high,” sung during the Mass and Communion service. A 
" glor>» ” is the term often used as synonymous with halo, 
nimbus or aureola (^.w.) for the ring of light encircling the 
head or figure in a pictorial or other representation of sacred 
persons. 


GL 088 , GLOSS ARY9 Arc. The Greek word ykOtra-a (whence 
our gloss ”), meaning originally a tongue, then a langu^e or 
dialect, gradu^y came to denote any obsolete, foreign, provincial, 
technical or otherwise peculiar word or use of a word (see Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 3. 2). The making of collections and explanations ^ of 
such y AoWat was at a comparatively early date a well-recognized 
form of litera^ activity. Even in the 5th century b.c., among 
the many writings of Abdera was included a treatise entitled 
Ilfpi *Ofirjpov ^ 6 p 0 o€ 7 r€irffi nal yAuKro-cwv. It was not, however, 
until the Alexandrian period that the ykwovoypdtfioi, glosso- 
graphers (writers of glosses), or glossators, became numerous. 
Of many of these perhaps even the names have perished ; but 
Athenacus the grammarian alone (c. a.d. 250) alludes to no 
fewer than thirty-five. Among the earliest was Philetas of Cos 
(d. c. 290 B.C.), the elegiac poet, to whom Aristarchus dedicated 
the treatise llpo? ^tAr/rav ; he was the compiler of a lexico- 
graphical work, arranged probably according to subjects, and 
entitled "AraKTa or rAdJcrcrat (sometimes "AraicToi yAwenra/.), 
Next came his disciple Zenodotus of Ephesus ( c . 280 b.c.), one of 
the earliest of the Homeric critics and the compiler of rAwtnrot 
\)p,rfptKaL : Zenodotus in turn was succeeded by his greater pupil 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (c, 200 b.c.), whose great compilation 
Ac^cwv (still partially preserved in that of Pollux), is known 
to have included *AttikuI Ae^eis, AaKtoviKul yAoKrerat, and the 
like. From the school of Aristophanes issued more than one 
glossographer of name, — Diodorus, Artemidorus (FAwerfrat, and 
a collection of At^cis tl^apTvrtKa/), Nicander of Colophon 
(I’Acocro-at, of which some twenty-six ffagments still survive), 
and Aristarchus (r. 210 b.c.), the famous critic, whose numerous 
labours included an arrangement of the Homeric vocabulary 
(Ac^civ) in the order of the books. Contemporary with the 
last named was Crates of Mallus, who, besides making some 
new contributions to Greek lexicography and dialectology', 
was the first to create at Rome a taste for similar investigations 
in connexion with the Latin idioms. From his school proceeded 
Zenodotus of Mallus, the compiler of *E6^i/tKat Aefcts'cryAwcrfra/,, 
a work said to have been designed chiefly to support the views 
of the school of I’ergamum as to the allegorical interpretation of 
Homer.-’ Of later date were Didymus ((lhalcenteriis, r. 50 b.c.), 
who made collections of Ac^ci? rpaynSovfiivat KiOfuKai, &c. ; Apol- 
lonius Sophista (r. 20 n.c.), whose Homeric Lexicon has come 
down to modern times ; and Neoptolemus, known distinctively as 
o yXtjDcra-oypdifm. In the beginning of the ist century of the 
Christian era Apion, a grammarian and rhetorician at Rome 
during the reigns of Tiberius and Claudius, followed up the labours 
of Aristarchus and other predecessors with VAvnrtrat ^OpifpiKai, 
and a treatise ne/)t 'Pw/xalKrJs iiiaX.€KTov ; Heliodorus or 
Herodorus was another almost contemporary glossographer ; 
Erotian also, during the reign of Nero, prepared a special glossary 
for the writings of Hippocrates, still preserved. To this period 
also Pamphilus, the author of the Aeip^wv, from which Diogenian 
and Julius Vestinus afterwards drew so largely, most probably 
belonged. In the following century one of the most prominent 
workers in this department of literature was Aelius Herodianus, 
whose treatise llc/»t fiovypovs Aefews has been edited in modem 
times, and whose *K 7 rip,€purp.o[ we still possess in an abridgment ; 
also Pollux, Diogenian (Aefts iravroBawTi]), Julius Vestinus 
(*K 7 riTop,yi riav llap.^i\ov yAwoxrwv), and especially Phrynichus, 
who flourished towards the close of the 2nd century, and whose 
Eclogae nominum et verborum Atiicorum has frequently been 
edited. To the 4th century belongs Ammonius of Alexandria 
{c. 389), who wrote IU/>t opoluw kuI oi.a<l) 6 po)v Aefecuv, a dictionary 
of words used in senses different from those in which they had 

^ The history of the literary gloss in its proper sense has given 
rise to tlie common English use of the word to mean an interpretation, 
especially in a disingenuous, sinister or false way ; the form ” gloze,*' 
more particularly associated with explaining away, palliating or 
talking speciously, is simply an alternative spelling. The word has 
thus to some extent influenced, or been influenced by, the meaning 
of the etymologically different ** gloss ’* = lustrous surface (from the 
same root as ” glass ** ; cf. “ glow *’), in its extended sense of “ out- 
ward fair seeming.” 

* See Matthaei, Glossaria Graeca (Moscow, 1774/5). 
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been employed by older and approved writers. Of somewhat 
later date is the well-known Hesychius, whose often-edited 
Ac^ckoi/ superseded all previous works of the kind ; Cyril, the 
celebrated patriarch of Alexandria, also contributed somewhat 
to the advancement of glossography by his twv 

Bid<l>opov (rrffjMariav 6ia^o/)(as Tovovfxwtav Ac^coiv ; while Orus, 
Orion, Philoxenus and the two Philemons also belong to this 
period. The works of Photius, Suidas and Zonaras, as also the 
Etymologicum magnum, to which might he added the Lexica 
Sangermania and the Leocica Segueriana, are referred to in the 
article Dictionary. 

To a special category' of technical glossaries belongs a large 
and important class of works relating to the law-compilations of 
Justinian. Although the emperor forbade under severe penalties 
all commentaries (yjroiAurjfjMTa) on his legislation {Const, Deo 
Auctore, sec. 12 ; Const, l^anta, sec. 21), yet indices {tvBtKt^) 
and references (TrapdrirXa), as well as translations (ip/Myveiai 
Kara iroSa) and paraphrases (ep^r/i^ciai c/s ttAutos), were 
expressly permitted, and lavishly produced. Among the 
numerous compilers of alphabetically arranged *Pw/iaiVfat 

or AaT€iviK(u, and yXoitro-ai vo/u/cai (gtossae nomicae), 
Cyril and Philoxenus are particularly noted ; but the authors 
of 7rapay/m0ttt, or (rTy/ietcocreis, whether or la‘(o 6 €v 

K€ifi€vai, are too numerous to mention. A collection of these 
vapaypaffioX riov TraAaiujt^, combined with v€ai irapaypaiftat on 
the revised code called ra ftcuriXLKd, was made about the middle 
of the 12th century by a disciple of Michael Hagiolheodorita. 
This work is known as the Glossa ordinaria rlav /^iunkiKtov,^ 

In Italy also, during the period of the Byzantine ascendancy, 
various glossae (glosae) and scholia on the Justinian code were 
produced 2; particularly the Turin gloss (reprinted by Savigny), 
to which, apart from later additions, a date prior to 1000 is 
usually assigned. After th(i total extinction of the Byzantine 
authority in the West the study of law became one of the free 
arts, and numerous schools for its cultivation were instituted. 
Among the earliest of these was that of Bologna, whore Pepo 
(1075) and Irnerius (1100-1118) began to give their expositions. 
They had a numerous following, who, besides delivering exegetical 
lectures (“ ordinariae ” on the Digest and Code, “ extraordin- 
ariae ” on the rest of the Corpus juris civilis), also wrote 
Glossae, first interlinear, afterwards marginal.** The series 
of these glossators was closed by Accursius {q.v,) with the com- 
pilation known as the Glossa ordinaria or magistralis, the 
authority of which soon bec^ie very great, so that ultimately 
it came to be a recognized maxim, “ Quod non agnoscit glos.sa, 
non agnoscit curia.^’^ For some account of the glossators on 
the canon law, see Canon Law, 

Tn late classical and medieval Latin, glosa was the vulgar and 
romanic {e.g, in the early 8th century Corpus Cdossary, and the 
late 8th century Leiden Glossary), glossa the learned form 
^Varro, De ling. Lat. vii. lo ; Au.son. Epigr. 127. 2 (86, 2), written 
in Greek, Quint, i. i. 34). The diminutive glossula occurs in 
Diom. 426. 26 and elsewliere. The same meaning has glossariuni 
(Gell. xviii. 7. 3 glosaria = ykuHra-dfnov), which also occurs in the 
modem sen.se of “ glossary ” (Papias, ''unde glossarium dictum 
quod omnium fere partium glossas contineat as do the words 
glossa, glossae, glosstdae, glossemata (Steinmeyer, Alth, Gloss, iv. 
408, 410), expressed in later times by dictionarium, dictionariusy 
vocabularium, vocabtdarius (see Dictionary). Glossa and 

* See Labbe, Veteres glossae verborum juris quae passim in Basilicis 
reperiuntur (1606) ; Otto, Thesaurus juris Romani, iii. (1697) ; 
Stephens, Thesaurus linguae Graecae, viii. (1825). 

See Biener, Geschichte der Novellen, p. 229 sq(j. 

Imerius himself is with some probability believed to have been 
the author of the Brachylogus (q.v.). 

* Thus Fil. Villani {De origins civitatis Florentine, ed. 1847, p, 23), 
speaking of the Glossator Accursius, says of the (xlossae that " tantac 
auctoritatis gratiaeque fuere, ut omnium con8en.su publice appro- 
barentur, et reiectis aliis, quibuscumque penitus abolitis, solae 
juxta textum legum adpositae sunt et .ubique terrarum sine contro- 
versia pro legibus celebrantur, ita ut nefas sit, non secus quam 
textui. GI0SS& Acoursii contraire.** For similar testimonies acp 
Baylc^s Dictionnaire, s.v. *' Acciursius,** and Rudorff, Rdm, Rechts- 
geschichte, i, 338 (1857). 


glossema (Varro vii. 34. 107 ; Asinius Callus, ap. Suet. De gramm, 
22 ; Fest. i66^ 8, i8i“. 18 ; Quint, i. 8. 15, &c.) are synonyms, 
signifying {a) the word which requires explanation ; or {b) 
such a word (called lemma) together with the interpretation 
(interpretamenium) ; or (c) the interpretation alone (so first 
in the Anecd. Helv.). 

Latin, like Greek glossography, had its origin chiefly in the 
practical wants of students and teachers, of whose names we 
only know a few. No doubt even in classical times collections 
of glosses (" glossaries '^) were compiled, to which allusion set rns 
to be made by Varro {De ling. Lat, vii. 10, " tesca, aiunt sancta esse 
qui glossas scripsenint ’') and Verrius-Festus (166*’. 6, '‘naucum 
. . . glossematorum . . . scriptores fabae grani quod haereat in 
fabulo ’*), but it is not known to what extent \ arro, for instance, 
used them, or retained their original forms. The scriptores 
glossematorum were distinguished from the learned glossographers 
like Aurelius Opilius (cf. his Musae, ap. Suet. De gramm, 6 ; 
Gell. i. 25. 17 ; Varro vii. 50, 65, 67, 70, 79, 106), Servius Clodius 
(Varro vii. 70. 106), Aclius Stilo, L. Ateius PhiloL, whose liber 
glossematorum Festus mentions (i8i*. 18). 

Verrius Flaccus and his epitomists, Festus and Paulus, have 
preserved many treasures of early glossographers wlio are now lost to 
us. He copied Aelius Stilo (Reitzenstein, “ Verr. Forsch.," in vol. i. 
of lireslauer philol, AbhandL, p. 88 ; Kriegshammer, Comm. phil. 
Jen. vii. i. 74 sepp), Aurelius Opilius, Ateius Philol., the treatise 
De ohscuris Caionis (Reitzenstein, ib. 36. 92). He often made u.se of 
Varro (Willcrs, De Verrio Flatco, Halle, 1898), though not of his 
ling, lat. (Kriegshammer, 74 sejq.) ; and was also acquainted with 
later glossographers. Perhaps we owe to him the glossae asbestos 
{Gimiz, Corpus, iv. ; id., Rhctn. Mus, xl. 328). I'estus was u.secl by 
Rs.-l’hiloxenus (Dammann, “ De Festo P.s.-Philoxt?ni auctore,*' 
Comm. len. v. 26 sqc|.), as appears from the glossae ah absens (Goetz, 
“ De Aslrabac PI. fragment is/' Ind. Jen., 1893, iii. sqq.). 'Jhe 
distinct connexions witli Nonius need not be a.scril)ed to borrowing, 
as l^linius and Caper may have been us(‘cl (P. Schmidt. De Non. Marl. 
attcU. gramm. 145 ; Ncttlcship, Lcct. and R.^s. 229 ; hreihde, De Koh. 
Marc, et Verrio Flacco, 2 ; VV. M. Lindsay, " Non. Marc.," Diet, of 
Repub. Latin, 100, &c.). 

The bilingual (Gr.-Lat., Lat.-Gr.) glo.ssari(“s also point to an early 
period, and were used by the grammarians (t) to exjilain the peculi- 
arities (idiomata) of the T,.aUn hmguage by comparison with the 
Greek, and (2) for instruction in the two languages (Charis. 254. 
9, 291. 7, 292. i(> sqq, ; Manschall, Dc Q. Remmii J*. libris gramm. 22 ; 
Goetz, Cor/y. gloss, lat. ii. 6). 

For the purposes of grammatical in.struction (Creek for the Romans, 
Latin for the Hellenistic world), we have systematic works, a trans- 
lation of Dositheus and the so-called IJermeneutiva, parts of which 
may be dated as early as the 3rd century a.d., and lexica (cf. 
Scliuetiemaiiu, De lexicis ant. 122 ; Kiiaack, in I^hil. Rundsch., 1884, 
372 ; 'I'raube, in Jjyzani. Ztschr. iii. O05 ; David, Comment. Jen. v. 
197 sqq.). 

The mo.st imi)ort!int remains of bilingual glo.ssarics are two well- 
known lexica ; one (l^tin-Greek), formerly attributed (but wrongly, 
see Ruejorff, in Ahh. A had. Berl., 1865, 220 sq. ; Loewe, Prodr. 183, 
190; Mommsen, C.J.L. v. 8120; A. Dammann, De I'esto Pseudo- 
philoxeni auctore, 12 sqq. ; Goetz, Corp. ii. 1-212) to Philoxenus 
(consul A.t). 525), clearly consists of two closely allied glossaries 
(containing glosses to Latin authors, as Horace, Cicero, Juvenal, 
Virgil, the jurists, and excerpts from Fe.stus), worked into one by 
some Greek grammarian, or a person who worked under (ireek 
influence (his aljiliabet runs A, Pi, G, D, F., &c.) ; the other (Grcek- 
Latin) is ascribed to C'y.il (Sleplianus .says it W'as found at the end 
of some of his writings), and is considered to be a compilation of 
not later than the 6th century (Macrobius is u.sed, and tlie Cod. 
Ilarl., which is the source of all the other MSS., belongs to the 7th 
century); cf. Goetz, Corp. ii. 215-483, 487-506, praef. ibid. p. 
XX. sqq. Furthermore, the bilingual medico-botanic glossaries had 
their origin in old lists of plants, as Ps.-Apuleius in the treatise 
De herbdrum virtutibus, and Ps.-Dioscorides (cf. M. Wellmann, 
Uermes, xxxiii. 360 sqq., who thinks that the latter work is based on 
Pamphilus, q.v. ; Goetz, Corp. iii.) ; the glossary, entitled Berme- 
neuma, printed from the Cod. Vatic, reg. Christ. 1260, contains names 
of diseases. 

Just as grammar developed, so we see^ the original form of tlie 
glosses extend. If massucum edacem in Placidus indicates the 
original form, the allied gloss of Festus {masucium edacem a man- 
dendo scilicet) shows an etymological addition. Another extension 
consists in adding special references to the original source, as e.g. 
at the gloss Ocrem (Fest. i8i», 17), which is taken from Ateius 
I’hilol. In this way collections arose like the priscorum verborum 
cum exemplis, a title given by Fest. (2i8>». 10) to a particular work. 
Further the glossae veterum (Charis. 242. 10) ; the glossae antiquitatum 
(id. 229. 30) ; the idonei vocum antiquarum enarratores (Gell. xviii. 
6. 8) ; the libri rerum verborumque veterum (id. xiii. 24. 25). L. 
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Cinciutt, according to Festug (33ot>. 2), wrote Dt verbis priscis ; Santra, 
De antiquUate verbofum (Festus 277*. 2). 

Of Latin glossaries of the first four centuries of the Roman emperors 
few traces are left, if we except Verrius-Fesliis. Charis, 229. 30, 
speaks of filossae antiqmtatum and 242. 10 ol qtossae veterum^ but it 
is not known whether these glosses arc identic, or in what relation 
th<‘y stand to the |•lnss(•mata per litteras Laimas online composita, 
which were incorjioriited with the? works of this grammarian accorrling 
to the index in Keil, p. 6. I.atin glosses occur in l*s.-Philoxenus, 
and Nonius must liave used Latin glossaries ; there exists a glas» 
sarium JHauUnum (Jtitsclil, Op, ii. 234 sqg.). bilingual 

glossaries liavc u lod by the later gramm;iriaii Martyrius ; but 
of this early period we know by name only lailgeiilius and Placidiis, 
who is Honielimes called Lii^atiiis Placidus, by confusion with 
the Statins scholiast, with whom the ^lossae Placidi have no con- 
nexitju. All that we know of him lends to show that he lived in 
North Africa (like I'ulgentius and Nonius and perhaps Charisius) 
in ITie fUli century, from whence his glosses came to Spain, and were 
usi'fl bv Isidore an<l the compiler of the Liber pilossarnm (see btdow). 
'I hese glosses we know from (i) Codices Romani (15th and i6th 
ceiilury) ; (2) the Liber {•lussarum : (3) the Cod. Paris, nov. acquis. 
J2<^s (saec. xi.), a collection of giossaries, in which the Placidus- 
glosses are kept .separate from the others, and .still retain traces of 
their original order (ef. the editions published by A. Mai, Class, 
awl. iii. 4 27-503, *atnl Lc'uerling, J875 ; Goetz, Carp. v. ; P. Karl, 
“ J)e Idacidi glossis,” Comm, Jen. vii. 2. ytj, 103 st[c.j. ; Loewe, 
Clnss. Kom. 80 ; F IShcheler, in Thesattr. gloss, emend.). His 
collection includes glosses from TMaiitus and f.ncilius. 

(Fahhis Plniieindes) iMilgentius (t . 468- 533) wrote J^.xpositio 

sermonum anUquorum (ed. Rnd. Helm, Li])S. i8()8 ; cf. Wessner, f 
ment. Jen. vi. 2. 135 sqrj.) in sixty-iw<)paragra])hs, each containing a 
lemma (sometimes two or three) with an explanation giving quotation.*? 
and names <^f ;nithnrs. N ext to him come the glossac Nnnianar^ which 
arose from the contents of the various ])aragraj')lis in Nonius Mar- 
celhis* work being written in the margin wdlliont the words of the 
text; IJiese e])itomized glosses were alphabetized and afterwards 
eojiied for other collections (see Gotdz, Cttrp. v. O37 sqq., id. v. 
Praef. XXXV. ; Onions and Lindsay, Harvard .Stud. ix. 67 sqq. ; 
Tandsay, Nonii praef. xxi.). In a similar w*ay arose the glossae 
Jiw'herii or glossae s/nritalcs secundum Jutcheritim rpisrofmm found 
in many IMSS. (cf. K. Wotke, Sitz. Her. /lhad. WieUy cxv. 425 sqq. ; 

the Corpus Ctlossary, first part), which are an alphabetical extract 
from the formulae spintali.s iuteiligentiar of St Ihichcrius, bishop of 
Lyons, 4 y| 450.' 

Other sources wen* the Di[}ereniin(\ already known to Placidus an<l 
much used in the medieval glossaries ; and the Synonyma Ciceronis ; 
cf. tioetz, “ Der T.il>ei glossarnm,” in Abhandl. der philol.^hist Cl. 
tier sdrhs. (iesrllsch. d. U'/s.s., i8f)3, ]). 215: id. in Bcrl. philol. 
Wochensvhr., i8»)o, ]). 105 sqr]. ; Heck, in Wocfwnsvhr.^ p. 207 sqq., 
and Sittis, ibid. j). 2f>7 ; Anhiv f. lat. I.c\. vi. 5(14 ; W. L. Mahne, 
(Leid. 1850, 1851) ; also various colieetions of scholia. By the side 
of the scholiasts come the grammarians, as Charisius, or an avs similar 
to that ascribed in him ; further, treatises dv dubiis grnevihusy the 
srriptores orthographici (especially Caper and Bcda), and Prisciamis, 
the chief grammarian of the middle ages (cf. (ioetz in MHartges 
Jioissirv, 224). 

J)uring the ()lh, 7tli and Stii centuries glo.ssography developed in 
various ways; old glossaries were worked up into new forms, or 
amalgamated wdth more recent ones. It ceased, moreover, to be 
exeliisively I.,atin-Latin, and interpretations in Ciermanic (Old High 
German, Anglo-Saxon) and Romanic dialects took the place of or 
wer<‘ used side* by side with earlier Latin om*s. The origin and 
development of the late cla.ssic and medieval glossaries 2>rc.served 

' The so-called Malherg glosses, found in various texts of the Lex 
Salica, are not glosses in the ortlinary sense of the word, but precious 
remains of tlie parent of the preseiit literary l>ntch, namely, the Low 
(ierman dialect spoken by tlie Salian Franks wdio conquered (iaiil 
from the Romans at tin- end of tin* 5ili century. It is suj>posed that 
the conquerors brought tlieir Frankish law with them, either \vritten 
down, or by oral tratlilion ; that they translated it into l.atin for 
the sake of tin* Romans settled in iJie country, and that the trans- 
lators, not always knowing a proper Latin e(|uivnlent for certain 
things or actions, retained in their translations the Frankish technical 
names or phrases which they had attempted to translate into I^ratin. 
}\.g. in chapter ii., by the side of *' porcfUus lactans " (a sucking-pig), 
we find the Frankish '* chrammrhaltio” lit. a stye-porker. The 
person who .stole such a pig (still kept in an enclosed place, in a stye) 
was lined three times as much as one who .stole a " porcellus de cantpo 
qui sine matre vivere possit,” as the Latin text has it, for which tuc 
Mai berg technical expre.ssion appears to have been ingymus, that is, 
a one year (winter) old animal, i.e. a yearling. Nearly all these 
glosses arc preceded by mat ** or “ mdlb** which is thought to be 
a contraction for ** malherg** the Frankish for forum.” The 
antiquity and importiince of these glosses for philologx” may be 
realized from the fact that the I^tin translation of the l^*x Salica 
probably dates from the latter end of the 5th century. For further 
information cf. Jac. Grimm’s preface to Joh. MerkeFs ed. (1850), 
and H. Kern’s notes to J. H. Hessels*s ed. (London, 1880) of the Lex 
Salica. 


to us can be traced with certainty. While reading the manusenpt 
texts of cla.ssical authors, the Bible or early Christian and profane 
writers, students and teachers, on meeting with any obscure or out- 
of-the-way words which they considered difficult to remember or to 
r^uire elucidation, wrote above them, or in the margins, interpreta/- 
tions or explanations in more easy or better-known words. The 
interpretations written above the line are called ” interlinear,” 
tho.se written in the margins of the MSS. ” marginal glosses.” 
Again, MSS. of the Bible or portions of the Bible were often provided 
with literal translations in the vernacular written above the lines of 
the Latin version (interlinear versions). 

Of such glossed MSS. or translated texts, photographs may be 
seen in the various palaeographical works published in recent years ; 
c:f. The Palaeogr. SocietVy ist ser. vol. ii. pis. q (Terentius MS. of 
4th or 5th century, interlinear glosses) and 24 (Augustine’s epistles, 
6th or 7th century, marginal glosses) ; see further, plates 10, X2, 
33, 4“. 50-54. 57. 58, 63, 73, 75, 80 ; vol. iii. plates lo, 24, 31, 39, 
44. 54. 80. 

From these glossed or annotatcjd MSS. and interlinear versions 
glossaries were compiled : that is, the obscure and difficult Latin 
words, together with the interpretations, were excenited and 
collijcted ill separate lists, in the order in wJiich they appeared, one 
after the* other, in the MSS., without aii}' alphabetical arrangement, 
but with the names of the authors or the titles of the books whence 
they were taken, placed at the head of each separate collection or 
chapter. In this arrangement each article by itself is c.aUed a gloss ; 
when reference is made only to the word explainetl it is called the 
lemmay while tlie explanation is termed tin* interpret amentum. 
In most cases the form of the lemma was retained ju.st as it stood 
in its source, and ex})Iained by a single word (te.sra : sancta, 
Varro vii. lo ; clucidalus: suavis, id. vii. 107; cf. Jsid. Etym. i. 
30. I, “quid enim illud sit in uno verbo }xjsitum dcclarat [scfL 
glossii] 111 contice.scere est laccre”), .so that we meet with lemmata 
in the accusative, djxtive and genitive, likewise explained by words 
in the same cases ; the forms of verbs being treated in the same way. 
01 this first stage in the making of glo.ssaries, many traces are 
I preserved, lor instance, in the late 8th century Leiden Glossary 
! (Voss. 6tj, ed. J. H. Hessels), whore chapter iii. contains words or 
glosses excerpted from the l.ifc of St Martin by Suljncius Severus ; 
chs. iv., v. and xxxv. glosses from Rnfinns ; cbs. vi. and xl. from 
Gildas : chs. vii, to xxv. from books of the Bible (Faralipomenon ; 
Proveriis, Ac., Ac.) ; chs. xxvi. to xlviii. from Isidore, the Vita .S'. 
Anthoniiy Cas.siodorus, Si lerome, Cassianus, Orosius, St Augu.stine, 
St Clement, Fneherius, St Gregory, the grammarians Honatus, 
Bhocas, Ac. (See also Goetz, Corp.'v. 546. 23-547. 6. and i. 5-40 
from Ovid’s Metarn.; v. 657 from Apnleins, JJe deo Socratis; cf. 
Landgraf, in Arch. ix. 174). 

By a second ojx'ration the glosses came to btr arranged in alphas- 
hctkal order according to the first letter of tin* lemma, but still re- 
tained in sp])anite chapters under the namt*s of authors or tlu* titles 
of books. Of this second stage the Leiden Glos.sary contains traces 
also : ch. i. ( Verba dc Canonibus) and ii. [Sermones de Jiegulis) \ see 
Goetz, Corp. v. 529 sqq. (from 'lerentius), iv. 427 sqq. (Virgil). 

1'he third operation collect(*d all the accessible glosses in alpha- 
betical order, in the first instance* according to the first letters of the 
lemmata. In tliis arrangement the names of the authors or the titles 
of tlie books could no longer be preserved, and consequently the 
.source's whence the glosses were excerpted became uncertain, 
es]>(*cially if tlie grammatical forms of the lemmata had been 
normalized. 

A fourth arrangement collected the glosses according lo the first 
two letters of the lemmata, as in the Corpus Glossary and in the still 
earlier Cod. Vat. 3321 (Goetz, Corp. iv. 1 sqij.), where even many 
at tempts were made to arniugc* them according to the first three 
letters of the alphabet. .A peculiar arrangement is seen in the 
(ilossac affatim (Goetz, Corp. iv. 471 sqq.), where all words are 
alphabetized, first according to the initial letter of the word (a, b, c, 
Ac.), and then further according to the first vowel in the word 
(a, e, i, o, u). 

No ilate or period can be assigned to any of the above stages or 
arrangements. For instance, the first and second arc both found in 
the Leiden Glossary, which datCvS from the end of the 8th century, 
whereas tlie Corpus Glossary, written in the beginning of tlie same 
century, represents already the fourlli stage. 

For the purpose of identification titles have of late years been 
given to the various nameless collections of glosses, derived partly 
from their first lemma, partly from other characteristics, as glossae 
abslrusae ; glossac abavus major and minor ; g. affatim ; g. ab absens ; 
g. abactor', g. Abba Pater \ g. a, a ; g. V ergilianae ", g. nominum 
(Goetz, Corp. ii. 563, iv.) ; g. Sangallenses (Warren, Transact. 
.Amer. Philol, Assoc, xv., 1885, p. 141 sqq.). 

A chief landmark in glossography is r^resented by the Ortgines 
(Etymologiae) of Isidore (d. 636), an encyclopedia in which he, like 
Cassiodonis, mixed human and divine subjects together. In many 
places we can trace his sources, but he also used glossaries. His work 
became a great mine for later glossographers. In the tenth book he 
deals with the etymology of many substantives and adjectives 
arranged alphabetically according to the first letter of the words, 
perhaps by himself from various sources. His principal source 
is Servius, then the fathers of the Church (Augustine, Jerome, 
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Lactantius) and Donatus the grammarian. This tcnUi book waa 
also copied and used separately, and mixed up with other works 
(cf. Loewe, Prodr. 167. 2 1). Isidore's Differentiae have also had a 
great reputation. 

Next comes the Liber glossamniy chiefly compiled from Isidore, 
but Sill articles arranged alphabetically ; its author lived in Spain 
f. A.D. 690-750 ; he has been called Ansileubus, but not in any of 
the MSS., some of which belong to the 8th century ; hence this name 
is subjected to bo merely that of some owner of a copy of the book 
(cf. Goets, “ Der Liber Glossarum," in Abhandl. der philol.-hi&t. 
Class, der hCm. sdchs. Ges. xiii., 1893 ; id.^ Corp. v., praef. xx. 161). 

Here come, in regard to time, s(ime Latin glossaries already largely 
mixed with Germanic, more especially Anglo-Saxon interpretations': 

(1) the Corpus Glossary (ed. J. H. Hessels), written in the beginning 
of the 8th century, ])resorvod in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; (2) the Leiden Glossary (end of 8th century, cd. IlesscLs ; 
another edition by Plac. Gloggcr), preserved in the Leiden MS. Voss. 
Qo. O9 ; (3) the spinal Glossary, written in the beginning of the 9ih 
century ^ and published in facsimile by the lx>ndon Philol. Society 
from a MS. in the town library at £pinal ; (4) the Glossae A ntplo- 
nianae, i.c. tlu'oc glossaries preserved in the Amplonian library at 
Erfurt, known as Erfurt*, Erfurt‘S and Erfurt*. The first, published 
by Goetz {Corp. v. 337-401 ; cf. also Loewe, Prodr. 114 sqq.) with 
the various readings of the kindred Spinal, consists, like the latter, 
of different collections of glosses (also some from Aldholm), some 
arranged alphabetically according to the first letter of the lemma, 
others according to the first two letters. The title of Erfurt‘S {indpit 
1 /. conscriptio glosarum in unam) shows that it is also a combination 
of various glossaries ; it is arranged alphabetically according to the 
first two letters of the lemmata, and contains the dffaUm and abavus 
maior glosses, alio a collection from Aldhclm ; Erfurt'* arc the 
Glossae itominum, mixed also with Anglo-Saxon interpretations 
(Cioetz, Corp. ii. 563). The form in which the three Erfurt glossaries 
have come clown to us points back to the 8th century. 

The first great glossary or collection of various glosses and glo.ssaries 
is that of Salomon, bishop of Constance, formerly abbot cjf St Gall, 
who died a.d. 919. An edition of it in two parts was printed c. 1475 
at Augsburg, with the headline Salemouis eedesie Constautiensis 
episcopi glosse ex illustrissimis rollecte auctorihus. The oldest MSS. 
of this work date from the nth century. Its sources are the Liber 
glossarum (Loewe, Prodr. 234 sqq.), the glos.sary prc.scrved in the 
yth-century MS. Lat. Monac. 14429 (Go^tz, Lib. Gloss." 35 sqq.), 
and the great Abavus Gloss (tVf., ibid. p. 37 ; id.^ Corp. iv. praef, 
XXX vii.). 

The Lib. f^lossarum has also been the chief source for the important 
(but not original) glossary of Papias, of a.d. 1053 (cf. Goetz in SUz. 
her. Akad. Munch. ^ 1903, P- 267 sqq., who enumerates eighty-seven 
MSS. of the 12th to the 15111 centuries), of whom we only know that he 
lived among clerics and dedicated his work to his two sons. An 
edition of it was published at Milan " per Dominicum de Vespolate 
on the r2th of December 147O ; other editions followed in 1485, 
14c) 1, 1496 (at Venice), He also wrote a grammar, chiefly compiiecl 
from Prisciarms (Hagcm, A nerd. Helv. clxxix. sepp). 

Tlic same Lib. gloss, is the source (1) for the Abba Pater Glossary 
(cf. Goetz, p. 39), published by G. M. Thomas (.Sf/i'. Per. A had. 
Munch.^ 18O8, ii. 369 sejep) ; (2) the Greek glossary Ahsida lucida 
(Goetz, ih. p. 41) ; and (3) the Lat.-Arab. glossary in tlie Cod. Leid. 
Seal. Orient. No. 231 (published by Seybold in Semit. Studien, Heft 
xv.-xvii., Berlin, 1900). 

The Paulus-Glos.sary (cf. Goetz, Der Liber Glossarum," p. 215) is 
compiled from the second Salomon-Crlossary {abacti magistraius)^ 
the Abavus major and tlie Liber glossarum^ with a mixture of 
Hcbraica. Many of his glosseis appear again in other comjiilaticms, 
as in the Cod. 'Vatic. 1460 (cf. Goetz, Corp. v. 520 stjq.), mixed up 
with glosses from Beda, Placidus, Jtc. (cf. a glossary published by 
Ellis in Amer. Journ. of Philol. vi. 4, vii. 3, coutainiiig besides 
Paulus glosses, also excerpts from Isidore; Cambridge Journ. of 
Philol. viii. 71 sqq., xiv. 81 sqq.). 

Osbem of Gloucester {c. 1123-1200) compiled the glossary entitled 
Panormia (published by Angelo Mai as Thesaurus nonus LaiinitatiSy 
from Cod. Vatic, reg. Christ. 1392 ; cf. W. Meyer, Rhein. Mus. 
xxix., 1874 ; Goetz in Sitzungsber. sdchs. Ges, d. HT.ss., 1903, p. 133 
.sq(j. ; Berichte Ub. die Verhandl. der kbn. sdchs. Gesellsch. der Wiss.. 
Leipzig, T902) ; giving derivations, etymologies, testimonia collected 
from Paiilus, Priscianus, Plautus, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Mart. 
Capella, Macrobius, Ambrose, Sidonius, Prudentius, Josephus, 
Jerome, &c., &c. Osbern’s material was also used by Hu^cio, 
whose compendium was still more extensively used (cf. Goetz, /.c., 
p. 1 21 sqq., who enumerates one hundred and three MSS. of his 
treatise), and contains many biblical glosses, especially Hebraica, 
some treatises on Latin numerals, &c. (cf. Hamann, Weitere MiUeil. 
aus dem Breviloquus Benihemianus, Hamburg, 1882 ; A. Thomas, 
*' Glosses proven9alcs in6d.'* in Romania^ xxxiv. p. 177 sqq; Pj 
Toynbee, ibid. xxv. p. 537 sqq.). 

The great work of Johannes de Janua, entitled Summa quae 
vocatuf cathoHeony dates from the year 1286, and treats of (i) accent, 

(2) etymology, (3) syntax, and (4) so-called prosody, i.e. a lexicon, 

* Anglo-Saxon scholars ascribe an earlier date to the text ot the 
MS. on account of certain archaisms in its Anglo-Saxon words. 


which also deals with quantity. It mostly uses Hugucio and Papias ; 
its classical quotations are limited, except from Horace ; it Quotes the 
Vulgate by preference, frequently independently from Hugucio; 
it excerpts Priscianus, Donatus, Isidore, the iatliers of tlie Church, 
especially Jerome, Gregory, Augustine, Ambrose ; it burrows 
many Hebrew glosses, mostly from Jerome and the other collections 
then in use ; it mentions the Graecismus of I'.lxThardus Bethuni€n.si8, 
the works of Hrabanus Maurus, the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa 
Dei. and the A urora of Petrus de Riga. Many (luotatious from the 
Catholicon in Du Cange are really from Hugucio, and may be traced 
to Osbem. There exist many MSS. of this work, and the Mainz 
edition of 1460 is well known (cf. Goetz in Berichte tib. die Verhandl. 
der hon. sdchs, Gesellsch. der Leipzig, 1902). 

The gloss MSS. of the 9th and 10th centuries are numerous, but a 
diminution becomes visible towards the iith. We then find gram- 
matical treatises arise, for which also glossaries were used. The chief 
material wiis (i) the Liber glossarum ; (2) the Paulus glosses ; (3) 
iX\G Abavus major ; (4) excerpts from I’rlscian and glos.ses to Priscimi ; 
(5) Hcbrew-biblictil collections of proper names (chiefly from Jerome). 
After these comers medieval material, as the derivationes which are 
found in many MSS. (cf. Gotdz in Sitzungsber. sdchs. Ges. d. H’iss., 
1903, p. 136 sqq. ; Traulx* in Archiv f. lat. J..ex. vi. 264), containing 
(]uotutions from lUautus, Ovid. Juvenal, Persius, Terence, occasiou- 
sdly from I'riscian, Imtychcs, and other grammitrians, with etymo- 
logical explanations. TlJes<^ derivationes were the liasis for tlie 
grammatical works of Osbern, Hugucif> and Joannes of Janua. 

A peculiar feature of the; late middle ages are the medico-botanic 
glos.saries based on the earlier ones (see Goetz, Corp. iii.). The 
additions consi.sted in Arabic words with Latin explanations, while 
(irciek, l.,atin, Hebrew and Arabic, interchange with English, French, 
Italian and German forms. Of glossan(\s oi this kind we have (i) 
the Glossae alphita (published by S. de Kenzi in the 3rd vol. of the 
Collect. Salem itanay Naples, 1854, from two Paris MSS. of the 14th 
and 15th c<‘nturies, but some of the glosses occur already in earlier 
MSS.) ; (2) Sinouoma Bariholomeiy collected by John Mirfeld, 
towards the end of the 14th century, ed. J. L. G. Mowat (A need. 
Oxon. i. I, 1S82, cf. Loewe, Gloss. Nom. it6 sqq.) ; it seems to have 
used the same or some similar source as No. i ; (3) the compilations 
of Simon de Janua (Clavis sanationiSy end of i3tli century), and of 
Mat.tha<‘ijs Silvaticus [JUimhutac mcdicinacy I4tl) century ; cf. 
H. Stiidler, “ Dioscor. Longob." in Roman. PorseJt. x. 3. 371 ; 
Stfunmeyer, Althochd. Gloss, iii.). 

Of biblical glo.ssaries we have* a large number, mostly mixed with 
glosses on other, even profane*, subjects, as Hel)n*w and other 
biblicc'U j)rop(*r names, and exjilanations ot the*, text of the Vulgate 
in general, and the prologues of Hieronymus. So we have the 
Glossae veteris ac novi testamenti (beginning “ Prologus graece latine 
])raclocutio sive jiraefatio ") in numerous MSS. of the cjlh to 14th 
centuries, mostly retaining the various books under separate headings 
(cf. Arevalo, Isid. vii. 407 sqq. ; 1 -ocwc, Prodr. 141 : Slcinmeyer 
iv. 459 ; S. lierger, De tompendiis exegeiicis quibusdam mcdii aeviy 
Paris, 1879). Special menlion should be made ol Guil. Brito, who 
lived about 1250, and compiled vl Summa (beginning “diilicilesstudeo 
partes ((uas Biblia gestat Panderc ") , contained in many MSS. especi- 
ally in French libraries. This Summa gavt* rise to the Mammotrectus 
of Joh. Marcliesinus, aViout 1300, of wJiich we have editions printed 
in 1470, 1476, 1479, &c. 

Finally we may mention such compilations as the Summa Heinrici ; 
the work of Joiiannes de C«arlandia, which he himself calls dicUonarius 
(cf. Scheler in Jahrb. j. rom. u. engl. Philol. vi., 18O5, p. 142 sqq.) ; 
and tliat of Alexander Neckam {ib. vii. j). Oo sqq.), cl. R. Ellis, in 
Amer. Journ. of Phil. x. 2) ; which are, strictly speaking, not glosso- 
graphic. The Breviloquus drew its chief material from Papias, 
Hugucio, Brito, &c. (K. Hamann, Mitteil. aus dem Breviloquus 
BenthemianuSyVl-^vahvLXgyy 1879; id., Weitere Mitteil. y &c., Hamburg, 
1882); so also the Vocabularium Ex quo\ the various Gemmae) 
Vocabularia rerum (cf. Dicfeubach, Glossar. Latino-Germanicum) . 

After the revival of learning, J. Scaligcr (1540-1609) w'as the first 
to impart to glossaries tliat importance which they deserve (cf. 
Goetz, in Sitzungsber. sdchs. Ges. d. Wiss.y 1888, p. 210 s(|q.), and in 
bis edition of Festus made great use oi Ps.-Philoxcnus, which enabled 
O. Muller, the later editor of Festus, to follow in his footsteps. 
Scaliger also planned the publication of a Corpus glossarum, and left 
behind a collection of glosse.s known us glossae Isidori (Goetz, Corp. 
V. p. 589 sqq. ; id. in Sitzungsber. sdchs. Ges., 1888, p. 224 sqq, ; Loewe, 
Prodr, 23 sqq.), which occurs also in old glassaries, clearly in reference 
to the tentli book of the Etymologiae. 

The study of glosses spread through the publication, in 1573, 
of the bilingual glossaries by II. Stephanus (E.stienne), containing, 
besides the two great glossaries, also tlie Hermeneumata Stephani, 
which is a recension pf the Ps.^Dositheana (republished Goetz, 
Corp. iii. 438-474), and the glossae Stephani, excerpted from a 
collection of- the Hermeneumata (ib. iii. 438-474). 

In x6oo Bonav. Vulcanius republished the same glossaries, adding 
(1) the glossae Isidori, which now appeared for the first time ; (2) 
the Onomasticon ; (3) notae and castigationes, derived from Scaliger 
(Loewe, Prodr, 183). 

In 1606 Carolus and Petrus Labbacus published, with the effective 
help of Scaliger, another collection of glossaries, republished, in 1679, 
by Du Cange, after which the 17th and 18th centuries produced zio 
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further gloHsaries (Erasm. Nyerup published extracts from the 
l^eiden Glossary, Voss. 69, in 1787, Symbolae ad Literai, Teut], 
though glosses were constantly used or referred to by Salmasius, 
Meursius, Heraldus, Barth, FaMcius and Burman at lieiden, where 
a rich collection of glossaries had been obtained by the acquisition 
of the Vossius library (cf. Ix)ewc, Prodr, i 6 S). In the 19th centuiy 
came Osann's Glossarii Latini specimen (1826) ; the glossographic 
publications of Angelo Mai {Classici auctores, vols. iii., vi., vii., viii.. 
Kome, 1831 -1836, containing Osbern's Panormia, Placidus and 
various glosses from Vatican MSS.) ; Fr. Oehler’s treatise (1847) 
on the Cod. Amphnianus of Osbem, and his edition of the three 
Erfurt glossaries, so imjiortant for Anglo-Saxon philology : in 1854 
G. F. Hildebrand’s Glossarium Latinum (an extract from Abavus 
minor) , preservc<l in a Cod. Paris, lat. 7690 ; 1857, Thomas Wright's 
vol. of Anglo-Saxon glosses, which were republislied with others in 
1884 by J<. Paul Wulcker under the tii\o A nnltj^Saxon and Old English 
Voctdmlaries (London, a vols., 1857) ; L. Diefenbach's .supplement 
to Dll Cange, entitled Glos^avium LcUino^Germanicum mediae et 
infimae aetatis, containing inostly glosses collected from glossaries, 
vocabularies, <ftc., enumeratt:d in the preface ; Ritschl's treatise 
(1870) on lUacidus, which called forth an edition (1875) of Placidus 
by Deuerling ; G. I^K'we's Prodrtmus (1876), and other treatises 
by him, published after his death by G. (5oetz (Leipzig, 1884) ; 
1888, the second volume of Goetz's own great Corpus glossariorum 
Latinorum, of which sf*ven volumes (excejit the first) had seen the 
light bv 1907, the last two being separately entitled Thesaurus 
ginssarum emcndalurum^ containing many emendations and corr<*c- 
tions of earlier glosiiaries by the author and other scholars; 1900, 
Arthur S. Na])ier, Old English Glosses (Oxford), collected chiefly from 
Aldhelm MSS., but also from Augustine, Avianus, Beda, Boethius, 
(jregory, Isidore, Juvencus, Phocas, i^rudentius, <S:c. 

'I here are a v(!ry gr(?at number of glossariiis still in MS. .scattered in 
various! libraries of Tiurope, especially in the Vatican, at Mon teCassino, 
Paris, Mim It'll, Hern, the British Museum, Leiden, Oxford, ('ambridge, 
Much has already been done to make the material contained in 
these MSS. accessible in print, and much may yet be done with w'hat 
is si ill unpublished, though we may find that the differences between 
the glossaries which ofteii present themselves at first sight are mere 
tlifferences in form introduced by successive more or les.s qualified 
copyists. 

Some ('ellic (Breton, Cornish, Welsh, Irish) glossaries have been 
preserver! to us, the jiarticulars of which may be learnt from the 
Jmblications of Wliilley Stokes, Sir John Rliys, Kuno Meyer, L. C.. 
Stem, G. 1. Ascoli, Ileinr. Zimmer, T-'nist Windisch, Nigra, and many 
others ; these are j)ublished separately as boohs or in Zeuss's Gram- 
maiica Celiiia^ A. Kiihn's Heitrdge zur vergleich, Sprarhforschung, 
/.eiischr, fUr cetiisrhc Philologie, Archiv fUr Celtische Lexicographies 
the Revue l eltitnir, rransactioHs of the London Philological Society ^ An:. 

'.riu* first Hebrew author known to have used glosses was K. 
Ger.shom of Metz (1000) in his commentaries on the lalraud. But 
he a.nfl other Hebrew writers after him mostly used the Old French 
language (tlanigli sometimes also Italian, Slavonic, German) of which 
an examiile has Imxmi published by Lambert and Brandin, in their 
Glossaire hi^hyett-fratn:ais du XHP siMr : recueil de mots hfibreux 
bibliques avec traduction fraucaise (Paris, 1005). See further The 
Jewish Uncvclopedia (New York and Ixiridon, i<)Oj), article “ (doss.” 

Autiiokj ni;s. — For a great inirt of what has been .said above, the 
MTiter is indebted to G. (.ioetz/s article on ” l.at<Mii. Glossographie ” 
in Pauly's Realencvklofuidie. By the side of (ioetz's Corpus stands 
the great collection of Steinmeyer and Sievers, Die althochdetUsche 
Clossen (in 4 vols., i87i»-iSt)8), containing a vast number of (also 
Anglo-Saxon) glosses culled from Bible MSS. and MSS. of classical 
('hristian authors, enumerated and described in the 4th vol. Besides 
the works of the editors of, or writers on, glosses, already mentioned, 
we refer hen* to a few otliers, wlu)se \viitiu"s may be consulted: 
Hugo Bliimner ; ( alknlicon Anglimm (ed, llcrtage) ; De-Vit (at 
cud of Foreell ini’s Lex it on) \ I*'. Deycks ; Du Cange; Fuiick ; 

J. 11. Gall6e (Mtsachs. Sprackdenkm. ^ i^t}.\) \ (ddber; K. Gruber 
{hfauptquellcii drs Corpus, Epin. u. Erfurt Glttss., Erlangen, 190^) ; 
Hattemcr: VV. Heraeus {Die Sprachr des Petronius und die Glossen, 
Leipzig, 1 8o<>) ; Kellner; Kluge; Krumbacher ; Lagarde ; I^nd- 
gral ; Marx; W. Meyer-Lubke (” Zii den latein. (ilossen ” in 
Wiener Stud. xxv. 90 st](i.) ; Henry NctLleship ; Niedermann, 
Notes d’Hvmol. lat. (Macon, inoz), Contribut. () la critique des glosses 
latines (NeuchAtel, 1003); PoUrowskij : ( Hiicherat; Glto B. 

Schlutler (many important articles in Angl/a, Englische Studien, 
Avthiv /. latein. Lexicographic, Ax.); Schdll ; Schuchardt ; I.xjo 
S ommer ; Stadler ; Stowasscr ; Strachan ; H. Sweet ; Usener 
(Rhein. Mus. xxiii. 496, xxiv, 382) ; .A. Way, Prombtorium parvulorum 
sive clericorum (3 vols., London, 1843-1863); Weymaii; Wilmanns (in 
Rhein. Mus. xxiv. 3O3) ; Wfiltflin in Arch, fur lat. Levicogr ; Zupitza. 
Cf. further, the various volumes of the following periodicals : 
Romania] Zeitschr. fUr deutsches Alterthum ] Anglia; Englische 
Studien ; Journal of English and German Philology (ed. Ck>ok and 
Karsten) ; Archw fUr latein. Lexicogr., and others treating of philo- 
iogy, lexicography, grammar, &c. (J- H. H.) 

GLOSSOP, a market town and municipal borough, in the 
High Peak parliamentary division of Derbysliire, England, on 
the extreme northern border of the county; 13 m. E. by S. of 
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Manchester by the Great Central railway. Pop. (1901) 21,526. 
It is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture in Derbyshire, 
and it has also woollen and paper mills, dye and print works, 
and bleaching greens. The town consists of three main divisions, 
the Old Town (or Glossop proper), Howard Town (or Glossop 
Dale) and Mill Town. An older parish church was replaced by 
that of All Saints in 1830 ; there is also a very fine Roman 
Catholic church. In the immediate neighbourhood is Glossop 
Hall, the seat of Lord Howard, lord of the manor, a picturesque 
old building with extensive terraced gardens. On a hill near the 
town is Mclandra Castle, the site of a Roman fort guarding 
Longdendale and the way into the hills of the Peak District. 
In the neighbourhood also a great railway viaduct spans the 
Dinting valley with sixteen arches. To the north, in Longden- 
dale, there are five lakes belonging to the water-supply system 
of Manchester, formed by damming the Etherow, a stream which 
descends from the high moors north-east of Glossop. The town 
is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
3052 acres. 

Glossop was granted by Henry 1 . to William Peverel, on the 
attainder of whose son it reverted to the crown. In 1157 it 
was gifted by Henry II. to the al>bey of Basingwerk. Henry 
VIII. bestowed it on the earl of Shrewsbury. It was made a 
municipal borough in 1866. 

GLOUCESTER, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The English 
earldom of Gloucester was held by several members of the royal 
family, including Robert, a natural son of Henry 1 ., and John, 
afterwards king, and others, until 1218, when Gilbert de Clare 
was recognized as earl of Gloucester. It remained in the family 
of Clare until 1314, when another Earl Gilbert was killed 
at Bannockburn ; and after this date it was claimed by various 
relatives of the Clares, among them by the younger Hugh le 
Despenser (d. 1 326) and by Hugh Audlcy (d. 1347), both of whom 
had married sisters of Earl Gilbert. In 1 397 Thomas le Despenser 
(1373-1400), a descendant of the Clares, was created earl of 
Gloucester ; but in 1399 he was degraded from his earldom 
and in January 1400 was beheaded. 

The dukedom dates from 1385, when Thomas of Woodstock, 
a younger son of Edward 111 ., was created duke of Gloucester, 
but his honours were forfeited when he was found guilty of 
treason in 1397. The next holder of the title was Humphrey, 
a son of Henry IV., who was created duke of Glouce.ster in 1414. 
He died without sons in 1447, and in 1461 the title was revived 
in favour of Richard, brother of Edward IV., w'ho became king 
as Richard HI. in 1483. 

In 1659 Henry (i (>39-1660), a brother of Charles II., was 
Lirmally created duke of Gloucester, a title which he had borne 
since infancy. This prince, sharing the exile of the Stuarts, had 
incensed his mother. Queen Henrietta Maria, by his firm ad- 
herence to the Protestant religion, and had fought among ihc 
Spaniards at Dunkirk in 1658. Having returned to England 
with Charles 11 ., he died tinmarried in London on the 13th of 
September t66o. The next duke was William (i68(;-i7oo), 
.son of the princess Anne, who was, after his mother, the heir to 
the English throne, and who was declared duke of Gloucester by 
his uncle, William 111 ., in 1689, liut no patent for this creation 
was ever passed. William died on the 30th of July 1700, and 
again the title became extinct. 

Frederick Louis, the eldest son of George IT., was known 
for some time as duke of Gloucester, but when he was raised to 
the peerage in 1726 it was as duke of Edinburgh only. In 1764 
Frederick's third son, William Henry (3743-1805), was created 
duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh by his brother, George III. 
This duke’s secret marriage with Maria (d. 1807), an illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole and widow of James, 2nd 
Earl Waldegrave, in 1766, greatly incensed his royal relatives 
and led to his banishment from court. Gloucester died on the 
25th of August 1805, leaving an only son, William Frederick 
(1776-1834X who now became duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh. 
The duke, who served with the British army in Flanders, married 
his cousin Mary (1776-1857), a daughter of George III. He 
died on the 30th of November 1834, leaving no children, and his 
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widow, the last survivor of the family of George III., died on the 
30th of April 1857. 

GLOUCESTER, GILBERT DE CLARE, Earl of (1243-1295), 
was a son of Richard de Clare, 7th earl of Gloucester and 8th 
carl of Clare, and was bom at Christchurch, Hampshire, on the 
and of September 1243. Having married Alice of Angoul^me, 
half-sister of king Henry III., he became earl of Gloucester 
and Clare on his father's death in July 1262, and almost at once 
joined the baronial party led by Simon de Montfort, carl of 
Leicester. With Simon Gloucester was at the battle of Lewes 
in May 1264, when the king himself surrendered to him, and 
after this victory he was one of the three persons selected to 
nominate a council. Soon, however, he quarrelled with Leicester. 
Leaving London for his lands on the Welsh Iwrder he met 
Prince Edward, afterwards king Edward I., at Ludlow, just 
after his escape from captivity, and by his skill contributed 
largely to the prince’s victory at Evesham in August 1 265. But 
this alliance was as transitory as the one with I^icester. Glou- 
cester took up the cudgels on behalf of the barons who had 
surrendered at Kenilworth in November and Decemlxjr 1266, 
and after putting his demands before the king, secured possession 
of London. This happened in April 1267, but the earl quickly 
made his peace with Henry HI. and with Prince Edward, and, 
having evaded an obligation to go on the Crusade, he helped 
to secure the peaceful accession of Edward I. to the throne 
in 1272. Gloucester tlien passed several years in fighting in 
Wales, or on the Welsh border ; in 1289 when the barons were 
asked for a subsidy he replied on their behalf that they would 
grant nothing until they saw the king in person {nisi prius 
personaliter viderent in Anglia faciem regis), and in 1291 he was 
fined and imprisoned on account of his violent quarrel with 
Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford. Having divorced his 
wife Alice, he married in 1290 Edward’s daughter Joan, or 
Johanna (d. 1307). Earl Gilbert, who is sometimes called the 
“ Red,** died at Monmouth on the 7th of December 1295, 
leaving in addition to three daughters a son, Gilbert, earl of 
Gloucester and Clare, who was killed at Bannockburn. 

See C. B6mont, Simon de Montfort, comte de Leicester (r88/j), and 
G. W. Prothcro, Simon de Montfort (1877). 

GLOUCESTER, HUMPHREY, Duke of (1391-1447), fourth 
son of Henry IV. by Mary de Bohun, was born in 1391. He was 
knighted at his father’s coronation on the nth of October 
1399, and created duke of Gloucester by Henry V. at Leicester 
on the i6th of May 1414. He served in the war next year, 
and was wounded at Agincourt, where he owed his life to his 
brother’s valour. In April 1416 Humphrey received the emperor 
Sigismund at Dover and, accxjrding to a 16th-century story, 
did not let him land till he had disclaimed all title to imperial 
authority in England. In the second invasion of Eranc(^ 
Humphrey commanded the force which during 1418 reduced 
the Cotentin and captured Cherbourg, Afterwards he joined 
the main army before Rouen, and took part in subsequent 
campaigns till January 1420. He then went home to replace 
Bedford as regent in England, and held office till Henry’s 
own return in February 1421. He was again regent for his 
brother from May to September 1422. 

Henry V. measured Humphrey’s capacity, and by his will 
named him merely deputy for Bedford in England. Humphrey 
at once claimed ^e full position of regent, but the parliament 
and council allowed him only the title of protector during 
Bedford’s absence, with limited powers. His lack of discretion 
soon justified this caution. In the autumn of 1422 he married 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, heiress of Holland, to whose lands 
Philip of Burgundy had claims. Bedford, in the interest of so 
important an ally, endeavoured vainly to restrain his brother. 
Finally in October 1424 Humphrey took up arms in his wife’s 
behalf, but after a short campaign in Hainault went home, 
and left Jacqueline to be overwhelmed by Burgundy. Return- 
ing to Engla^ in April 1425 he soon entangled himself in a 
quarrel with the council and his uncle Henry Beaufort, and 
stirred up a tumult in London. Open war was averted only by 
Beaufort’s prudence, and Bedford’s hurried return. Humphrey 
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had charged his uncle with disloyalty to the late and present 
kings. With some difficulty Bedford effected a formal reconcilia- 
tion at Leicester in March 1426, and forced Humphrey to accept 
Beaufort’s disavowal. When Bedford left England next year 
Humphrey renewed his intrigues. But one complication was 
removed by the annulling in 1428 of his marriage with Jacciueline. 
His open adultery with his mistress, Eleanor Cobluim', also made 
him unpopular. To check his indiscretion the council, in 
November 1429, had the king crowned, and so put an end to 
Humphrey’s protectorate. However, when Henry VI. was soon 
afterwards taken to be crowned in France, Humphrey was made 
lieutenant and warden of the kingdom, and thus ruled England 
for nearly two years. His jealousy of Bedford and Beaufort 
still continued, and when the former died in 1435 there was no 
one to whom he would defer. The defection of Burgundy roused 
English feeling, and Humphrey won popularity as leader of the 
war party. In 1436 he commanded in a short invasion of 
Flanders. But he had no real power, and his political im- 
portance lay in his persistent opposition to Beaufort and the 
councillors of his party. In 1439 he renewed his charges against 
his uncle without effect. His position was further damaged by 
his connexion with Eleanor Cobham, whom he had now married. 
In 1441 Eleanor was charged with practising sorcery against 
the king, and Humphrey had to sul>mit to sec her condemned, 
and her accomplices executed. Nevertheless, he continued 
his political opposition, and endeavoured to thwart Suffolk, 
who was now taking Beaufort’s place in the council, by opposing 
the king’s marriage to Margaret of Anjou. Under Suffolk’s 
influence Henry VI. grew to distrust his uncle altogether. The 
crisis came in the parliament of Bury St Edmunds in February 
1447. Immediately on his arrival there Humphrey was arrested, 
and four days later, on the 23rd of February, he died. Rumour 
attributed his death to foul play. But his health had been long 
undermined by excesses, and his end was probably only hastened 
by the shock of his arrest. 

Humphrey was buried at St Albans Abbey, in a fine tomb, 
which still exists. He was ambitious and self-seeking, but 
unstable and unprincipled, and, lacking the fine qualities of his 
brothers, excelled neither in war nor in peace. Still he was a 
cultured and courtly prince, who could win popularity. He 
was long remembered as the good Duke Humphrey, and in his 
lifetime was a liberal patron of letters. He had been a great 
collector of books, many of which he presented to the university 
of Oxford. He contributed also to the building of the Divinity 
School, and of the room still called Duke Humphrey’s library. 
His books were dispersed at the Reformation and only three 
volumes of his donation now remain in the Bodleian library. 
Titus IJvius, an Italian in Humphrey’s service, wrote a life 
of Henry V. at his patron’s bidding. Other Italian scholars, 
as Ixonardo Aretino, benefited by his patronage. Amongst 
English men of letters he befriended Reginald Pccock, Whet- 
hamstead of St Albans, Capgrave the historian, Lydgate, and 
Gilbert Kymer, who was his physician and chancellor of Oxford 
university. A popular error found Humphrey a fictitious tomb 
in St Paul’s Cathedral. The adjoining aisle, called Duke 
Humphrey’s Walk, was frequented by beggars and needy 
adventurers. Hence the 16th-century proved) “to dine with 
Duke Humphrey,” used of tho.se who loitered there dinner- 
less. 

The most important contemporary sources are Stevenson's Wars 
qf the English in France, Whethamstead 's Register, and Beckington’s 
Letters (all in Rolls Scr.), with the vixx'xows London Chronicles, and 
the works of Waurin and Monstrelet. For his relations with 
Jacqueline see F. von Ldher’s Jacobda von liayern und ihre Zeii 
(2 vols., Nordlingen, i86cj). For other modern authorities con.sult 

W. Stubbs’s Constitutional History J. H. Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York ; Political History of England, vol. iv. ; R. Pauli, Pictures of 
Old England^ 373-401 (1861) ; and K. H. Viekers, Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (1907). For Ilumplirey's correspondence with 
I'iero Candido Decembrio see the English Historical Review, voJs. 

X. , xix., XX. (C. L. K) 

GLOUCESTER, RICHARD DE CLARE, Earl of (1222 1262;, 
was a son of Gilbert de Clare, 6th earl of Gloucester and 7th 
earl of Clare, and was born on the 4th of August 1222, succeeding 

XII. 5 
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to his father’s earldoms on the death of the latter in October 
1 His first wife was Maq^aret, daughter of Hubert de Burgh, 
and after her death in 1237 he married Maud, daughter of John de 
I^cy, earl of Lincoln, and passed his early years in tournaments 
and pilgrin^es, taking for a time a secondary and undecided 
part in politics. He refused to help Henry III. on the French 
expedition of 1250, but was afterwards with the king at Paris ; 
then he went on a diplomatic errand to Scotland, and was sent 
to Germany to work among the princes for the election of his 
stepfather, Richard, earl of Cornwall, as king of the Romans. 
About 1258 (Gloucester took up his position as a leader of the 
barons in their resistance to the king, and he was prominent 
during the proceedings which followed the Mad Parliament at 
Oxford in 1258. In 1259, however, he quarrelled with Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester ; the dispute, begun in England, 
was renewed in France and he was again in the confidence and 
company of the king. This attitude, too, was only temporary, 
and in 1261 Gloucester and Leicester were again working in 
amcord. The earl died at his residence near Canterbury on the 
T5th of July 1262. A large landholder like his son and successor, 
Gilbert, Gloucester was the most powerful English baron of his 
time ; he was avaricious and extravagant, but educated and able. 
He left several children in addition t<i Earl (fill)ert. 

GLOUCESTER^ ROBERT, Earl or (d. 1147), was a natural 
son of Henry T. of England. He was born, before his father's 
accession, at (Gaen in Normandy : but the exact date of his birth, 
and his mother’s name are unknown. He received from his 
father the hand of a wealthy heiress, Mabel of Gloucester, 
daughter of Rolxirt Fitz Hamon, and with her the lordships 
of Gloucester and Glamorgan. About 1121 the earldom of 
Gloucester was created for his benefit. His rank and territorial 
influence made him the natural leader of th(^ western baronage. 
Hence, at his father’s death, he was sedulously courted by the 
rival parties of his half-sister the empress Matilda and of Stephen. 
After some hesitation he declared for the latter, but tendered 
his homage upon strict conditions, the breach of which should be 
held to invalidate the contract. Robert afterwards alleged that 
he had merely feigned submission to Stephen with the object 
of secretly furthering his half-sister’s cause among the English 
barons. The truth appears to be that he was mortified at finding 
him.self excluded from the inner councils of the king, and so 
resolved to sell his services elsewhere. Robert left England for 
Normandy in 1137, renewed his relations with the Angevin 
party, and in 1 138 sent a formal defiance to the king. Returning 
to England in the following yeiir, he raised the standard of 
rebellion in his own earldom with such success that the greater 
part of western England and the south Welsh marches were 
soon in the possession of the empress. By the battle of Lincoln 
(Feb. 2. 1141), in which Stephen was taken prisoner, the carl 
made good Matilda’s claim to the whole kingdom. lie accom- 
panied her triumphal progress to Winchester and London ; but 
was unable to moderate the arrogance of her behaviour. Con- 
sequently she was soon expelled from London and deserted by 
the bishop Henry of Winchester who, as legate, controlled the 
policy of the English church. With Matilda the earl besieged 
the legate at Winchester, but was forced by the royalists to beat 
a hasty retreat, and in covering Matilda’s flight fell into the 
hands of the pursuers. So great was his importance that his 
party purchased his freedom by the rclea.se of Stephen, The earl 
renewed the struggle for the crown and continued it until his 
death (Oct. 31, 1147) ; but the personal unpopularity of Matilda, 
and the estrangement of the Church from her cause, made his 
efforts unavailing. His loyalty to a lost cause must be allowed 
to weigh in the s(!ale against his earlier double-dealing. But he 
hardly dcser\'es the extravagant praise which is lavished upon 
him by William of Malmesbury. The sympathies of the chronicler 
are too obviously influenced by the earl s munificence towards 
literary' men. 

See the Jlistorta notfella by William of Malmesbury (Rolls edition) ; 
the Historia .1 uglorum by Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls edition) ; 
1. H. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892): and O. Rossler's 
Kaiserin Mathilde (Berlin, 1897). (H. W. C. D.) 


GLOUGBSTEIL THOMAS OF WOODSTOCK, Duke of (1355- 
^ 397 )> seventh and youngest son of the English king Edward III., 
was bom at Woodstock on the 7th of January 1355. Having 
married Eleanor (d. 1399), daughter and co-heiress of Humphrey 
de Bohun, earl of Hereford, Essex and Northampton (d. 1373), 
Thomas obtained the office of constable of England, a position 
previously held by the Bohuns, and was made earl of Buckingham 
by his nephew, Richard IL, at the coronation in July 1377. 
He took part in defending the English coasts against the attacks 
of the French and Castilians, after which he led an army through 
northern and central France, and besieged Nantes, which town, 
however, he failed to take. • 

Returning to England early in 1381, Buckingham found that 
his brother, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, had married 
his wife’s sister, Mary Bohun, to his own son, Henry, afterwards 
King Henry IV. The relations between the brothers, hitherto 
somewhat strained, were not improved by this proceeding, as 
Thomas, doubtless, was hoping to retain possession of Mary’s 
estates. Having taken some part in crushing the rising of the 
peasants in 1381, Buckingham became more friendly with 
Lancaster ; and while marching with the king into Scotland in 
1385 was created duke of Gloucester, a mark of favour, however, 
which did not prevent him from taking up an attitude of hostility 
to Richard. Lancaster liaving left the country, Gloucester 
placed himself at the head of the party which disliked the royal 
advisers, Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk and Robert de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, whose recent elevation to the dignity of duke of 
Ireland had aroused profound discontent. The moment was 
propitious for interference, and supported by those who were 
indignant at the extravagance and incompetence, real or alleged, 
of the king, Gloucester was soon in a position of authority. He 
forced on the dismissal and impeachment of Suffolk ; was a 
member of the commission appointed in 1386 to reform the 
kingdom and the royal houseliold ; and took up arms when 
Richard began proceedings against the commissioners. Having 
defeated Vere at Radcot in December 1387 the duke and his 
associates entered London to find the king powerless in their 
hands. Gloucester, who had previously threatened his uncle 
with deposition, was only restrained from taking this extreme 
step by the influence of his colleagues ; but, as the leader of the 
“ lords appellant ” in the Merciless Parliament,” which met 
in February' 1388 and was packed with his supporters, he took 
a savage revenge upon his enemies, while not neglecting to add 
to his own possessions. 

He was not seriously punished when Richard regained his 
power in May 1389, but he remained in the background, although 
employed occasionally on public business, and accompanying the 
king to Ireland in 1 394. In 1 396, however, uncle and nephew were 
again at variance. (Gloucester disliked the peace with France and 
Richard’s second marriage with Isabella, daughter of King 
Charles VI. ; other causes of difference were not wanting, and it 
has been asserted that the duke was plotting to .seize the king. At 
all events Richard decided to arrest him. By refusing an invita- 
tion to dinner the duke frustrated the first attempt, but on the 
iith of July 1397 he was arrested by the king himself at his 
residence, Pleshey castle in Essex. He was taken at once to 
Oilais, and it is probable that he was murdered by order of the 
king on the 9th of S^tember following. The facts seem to be as 
follows. At the beginning of Septemb^er it was reported that he 
was dead. The rumour, probably a deliberate one, was false, and 
about the same time a justice, Sir William Rickhill (d. 1407), 
was sent to Calais with instructions dated the 17 th of August to 
obtain a confession from Gloucester. On the 8th of September 
the duke confessed that he had been guilty of treason, and his 
death immediately followed this avowal. Unwilling to meet his 
parliament so soon after his uncle’s death, Richard’s purpose was 
doubtless to antedate this occurrence, and to foster the impression 
that the duke had died from natural causes in August. When 
piirliament met in September he was declared guilty of treason 
and his estates forfeited. Gbucester had one son, Humphrey 
{c. 1381-1399), who died unmarried, and four daughters, the 
most notable of Whom was Anne (c. 1380-1438), who was 
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successivdy the wife of Thomas, 3rd earl of Stafford, Edmund, 5th ] 
earl of Stafford, and William Bourchicr, count of Eu. Gloucester | 
is supposed to have written UOrdonnance d'Angleterfe pour le 
camp d Voutrance, ou gatge de haiaille. 

Bibliography.— See T. Walsin;;ham, Hisioria Anglicana, edited 
by H. T. Riley (London, 1863-1864) ; The Monk of Evesham, 
/Jisioria vitae et regni Ricardi IL^ edited by T. Hearne (Oxford, 
I72y) ; Chronique de la iraison et mort de Richard 7 i, edited by B, 
Williams (London, 1846) ; J. Froisvsart, ChroniqiteSj edited by S. 
Inice and G. Raynand (Paris, 1869-1807) ; W. Stubbs, Consiiiutional 
History, vol. ii. (Oxford, 1896) ; J. Tait in Owens College Historical 
Essays and S. Arxnitage«Smith, John of Gaunt (London, 1904). 

GLOUCESTER (abbreviated as pronounced Gloster), a city, 
county of a city, municipal and parliamentary borough and port, 
and the county town of Gloucestershire, England, on the left 
(east) bank of the river Severn, 1 14 m. W.N. W. of London. Pop. 
(1901) 47,955. It is served by the Great Western railway and 
the west-and-north branch of the Midland railway ; while the 
Berkeley Ship Canal runs S.W. to Sharpness Docks in the Severn 
estuary (16J m.). Gloucester is situated on a gentle eminence 
overlooking the Sievern and sheltered by the Cotteswolds on the 
east, while the Malverns and the hills of the Forest of Dean rise 
prominently to the west and north-west. 

The cathedral, in the north of the city near the river, originates 
in the foundation of an abbey of St Peter in 681, the foundations 
of the present church having been laid by Abbot Serlo (1072- 
T104) ; and Walter Froucester (d. 1412) its historian, became its 
first mitred abbot in 1381. Until 1541, Gloucester lay in the see 
of Worcester, but the separate see was then constituted, with 
John Wakeman, last abbot of Tewkesbury, for its first bishop. 
The diocese covers the greater part of Gloucestershire, with small 
parts of Herefordshire and Wiltshire. The cathedral may be 
succinctly described as consisting of a Norman nucleus, with 
additions in every style of Gothic architecture. It is 420 ft. long, 
and 144 ft. broad, with a beautiful central tower of the 15th 
century rising to the height of 225 ft. and topped by four graceful 
pinnacles. The nave is massive Norman wdth Early English 
roof ; the crypt also, under the choir, aisles and chapels, is 
Norman, as is the chapter-house. The crypt is one of the four 
apsidal cathedral crypts in England , the others being at Worcester, 
Winchester and Canterbury. The south porch is Perpendicular, 
with fan-tracery roof, as also is the north transept, the south 
being transitional Decorated. The choir has Perpendicular 
tracery over Norman work, with an apsidal chapel on each side. 
The choir-vaulting is particularly rich, and the modern scheme 
of colouring is judicious. The splendid late Decorated east 
window is partly filled with ancient glass. Between the apsidal 
chapels is a cross Lady chapel, and north of the nave are the 
cloisters, with very early example of fan-tracery, the carols or 
stalls for the monks* study and writing lying to the south. The 
finest monument is the canopied shrine of Edward II. who was 
brought hither from Berkeley. By the visits of pilgrims to this 
the building and sanctuary were enriched. In a side-chapel, too, 
is a monument in coloured bog oak of Robert ("urthose, a great 
benefactor to the abbey, the eldest son of the Conqueror, who was 
interred there ; and those of Bishop Warburton and Dr Edward 
Jenner are also worthy of special mention. A musical festival 
(the Festival of the Three Choirs) is held annually in this cathedral 
and those of Worcester and Hereford in turn. Between 1873 
and 1890 and in 1897 the cathedral was extensively restored, 
principally by Sir Gilbert Scott. Attached to the deanery is the 
Norman prior’s chapel. In St Mary’s Square outside the Abbey 
gate. Bishop Hooper suffered martyrdom under Queen Mary in 
1555. 

Quaint gabled and timbered houses preserve the ancient aspect 
of the city. At the point of intersection of the four principal 
streets stood the Tolsey or town hall, r^laced by a modem 
building in 1894. None of the old public buildings, in fact, is left, 
but the New Inn in Northgate Street is a beautiful timbered 
house, strong and massive, with external galleries and courtyards, 
built in 1450 for the pilgrims to Edward II.’s shrine, by Abbot 
Sebroke, a traditional subterranean passage leading thence to the 
cathedral. The timber is principally chestnut. There are a large 


number of churches and dissenting chapels, and it may have 
been the old proverb, “ as sure as God’s in Gloucester,” which 
provoked Oliver Cromwell to declare that the city had “ more 
churches than godliness.” Of the churches four are of special 
interest : St Mary de Lode, with a Norman tower and chancel, 
and a monument of Bishop Hooper, on the site of a Roman 
temple which became the first Christian church in Britain ; St 
Mary de Crypt, a cruciform structure of the 12th century, with 
later additions and a lieautiful and lofty lower ; the church of 
St Michael, said to have been connected with the ancient abbey of 
St Peter ; and St Nicholas church, originally of Norman erection, 
and possessing a tower and other portions of later date. In the 
neighbourhood of St Mary de Crypt are slight remains of Grey- 
friars and Blackfriars monasteries, and also of the city wall. 
Early vaulted cellars remain under the Fleece and Saracen’s 
Head inns. 

There are three endowed schools : the College school, refounded 
by Henry Vlil. as part of the cathedral establishment ; the 
school of St Mary de Crypt, founded by Dame Joan Cooke in the 
same reign ; and Sir Thomas Rich’s Blue Coat hospital for 34 
boys (1666). At the Crypt school the famous preacher George 
Whitefield (1714-1770) was educated, and he preached his first 
sermon in the church. The first Sunday school was held in 
Gloucester, being originated by Robert Raikes, in 1780. 

The noteworthy modern buildings include the museum and 
school of art and science, the county "gaol (on the site of a Saxon 
and Norman castle), the Shire Hall and the Whitefield memorial 
church. A park in the south of the city contains a spa, a chaly- 
beate spring having been discovered in 1814. West of this, 
across the canal, are the remains (a gateway and some walls) of 
Llanthony Priory, a cell of the mother abbey in the vale of 
Ewyas, Monmouthshire, which in the reign of Edward IV. became 
the secondary establishment. 

Gloucester jxissesscs match works, foundries, marble and 
slate works, saw-mills, chemical works, rope works, flour-mills, 
manufactories of railway w^agons, engines and agricultural 
implements, and boat and ship-building yards. Gloucester 
was declared a port in 1882. The Berkeley canal was opened in 
1827. The Gloucester canal-harbour and that at Shaqiness on 
the Severn are managed by a board. Principal imports are 
timber and grain ; and expiorts, cc»al, salt, iron and bricks. 
The salmon and lamprey fisheries in the Severn are valuable. 
The tidal bore in the river attains its extreme height just below 
the city, and sometimes surmounts the weir in the western 
branch of the river, affecting the stream up to Tewkesbury lock. 
The parliamentary borough returns one member. The city is 
governed by a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 
2315 acres. 

History , — The traditional existence of a British settlement 
at Gloucester (Cccr Glow, (ileaweeastre, Gleucestre) is not 
confirmed by any direct evidence, but Gloucester was the Roman 
municipality or colonia of Gleimm, founded by Nerva (a.d. 96-98). 
Parts of the walls can be trac:ed, and many remains and coins 
have been found, though inscriptions (as is frequently the case 
in Britain) arc somewhat scarce. Its .situation on a navigable 
river, and the foundation in 681 of the abbey of St Peter by 
iEthelred favoured the growth of the town ; and before the 
(k)nquest (iloucester was a borough governed by a portreeve, 
with a castle which was frequently a royal residence, and a mint. 
The first overlord, Earl Godwine, was succeeded nearly a century 
later by Robert, earl of Gloucester. Henry II. granted the first 
charier in 1155 which gave the burgesses the same liberties 
as the citizens of Ixindon and Winchester, and a second charter 
of Henry II. gave them freedom of passage on the Severn. The 
first charter was confirmed in 1194 by Richard I. The privileges 
of the borough were greatly extended by the charter of John 
(1200) which gave freedom from toll throughout the kingdom 
and from piecing outside the borough. Sub.sequent charters 
were numerous. Gloucester was incorporated by Richard JJI. 
in 1483, the town being made a county in itself. This charter 
was confirmed in 1489 and 1510, and other charters of incorpora- 
tion were received by Gloucester from Elizabeth in 1560, James I. 
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in 1604, Charles 1 . in 1626 and Charles II. in 1672. Tl)c 
chartered port of Gloucester dates from 1580. Gloucester 
returned two members to parliament from 1275 to 1885, since 
when it has been represented by one member. A seven days* 
fair from the 24th of June was granted by Edward 1. in 1302, 
and James I. licensed fairs on the 25th of March and the 17th 
of November, and fairs under these grants are still held on the 
first Saturday in April and July and the last Saturday in 
November, the fair now held on the 28th of September was 
granted to the abbey of St Peter in 1227. A market on Wednes- 
day existed in the reign of John, was confirmed by charter in 
1227 and is still held. The iron trade (»f (iloucester dates from 
before the Conquest, tanning was carried on before the reign of 
Richard III., pin-making and Ixdl-founding were introduced 
in the i6th, and the long-c.sisting coal trade became important 
in the 18th century. Tlie cloth trade flourished from the 12th 
to the 1 6th century. The sea-borne trade in corn and wine 
cxi.sled before the reign of Richard 1 . 

See W. H. Stevenson, Records of the Corporation of Gloticester 
((rloucester, 1^03) ; Victoria County History, Gloucestershire. 

GLOUCESTER, a city and port of entry of Essex county, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., beautifully situated on Cape Ann. 
Pop. (i8c)o) 24,651 ; (1900) 26,121, of whom 876H were foreign- 
born, including 4388 English Canadians, 800 French Canadians, 
665 Irish, 653 Finns and 504 l*ortuguese ; (iqio, U.S. cen.sus) 
24,398. Area, 53*6 scj. m. It is served by the Boston & Maine 
railway and by a steamboat line to Boston. The surface is 
sterile, naked and rugged, with bold, rocky ledges, and a most 
picturesque shore, the beauties of which have made it a favourite 
summer resort, much frequented by artists. Included within 
the city borders arc several villages, of which the principal one, 
also known as Gloucester, has a deep and commodious harbour. 
Among the other villages, all summer resorts, are Annisejuam, 
Bay V^iew and Magnolia (so called from the May>nplia glauca, 
which grows wild there, this being probably its most northerly 
habitat) ; near Magnolia are Rate’s Chasm (60 ft. deep and 6-10 ft. 
wide) and Norman’s Woe, the scene of the wreck of the “Hesperus** 
(which has only tradition as a basis), ceU;brated in Longfellow’s 
poem. There is some slight general commerce — in 1909 the 
imports were valued at $130,0(18 ; tlic exports at $7853 — 
but the principal business is fishing, and has been since early 
colonial days. The pursuit of cod, mackerel, herring and 
halibut fills up, with a winter coasting trade, the round of 
the year. In this industry Gloucester is the most important 
place in the United States ; and is, indeed, one of the greatest 
fishing ports of the world. Most of the adult males are engaged 
in it. The “ catch was valued in 1895 at $3,212,985 and in 
1905 at $3,377,330- "I’bc organization of the industry has 
undergone many transformations, but a notable feature is the 
general practice — especially since modern methods have necessi- 
tated larger vessels and more costly gear, and correspondingly 
greater capital — of profit-sharing ; all the crew cnt.ering on that 
basis and not independently. There are some manufactures, 
chiefly connected with the fisheries. The total factory product 
in 1905 was valued at $6,920,984, of which the canning and 
preserving of fish represented $4,068,571, and glue represented 
$752,003. An industry of considerable importance is the 
(piarrying of the beautiful, dark Cape Ann granite that underlies 
the city and all the environs. 

Gloucester harbour was probably noted by (liamplain (as 
La Beauport), and a temporary settlement was made by English 
fisliermen sent out by the Dorchester Gompany of “merchant 
adventurers ” in 1623 -1625 ; some of these settlers returned 
to England in 1625, and others, with Roger Conant, the governor, 
removed to what is now Salem.^ Permanent settlement ante- 
dated it>39 at least, and in 1642 the township was incorporated. 
From Gosnold's voyages onward the extraordinary abundance 
of cod about ( ape Ann was well known, and though the first 

* .‘Xccording to some authorities Tringle) a few settlers 

Rjmaitied on the site of C'.loucester, the permanent settlement thus 
dating from 1623 to 1O25: of this, however, there is no proof, and 
the contrary opinion is the one generally held. 
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settlers characteristically enough tried to live by farming, they 
speedily became perforce a sea-faring folk. The active pursuit of 
fishing as an industry may be dated as beginning about 1700, 
for then began voyages beyond Cape Sable. Voyages to the 
Grand Banks began about 1741. Mackerel was a relatively 
unimportant catch until about 1821, and since then has been 
an important but unstable return ; halibut fishing has been 
vigorously pursued since about 1836 and herring since about 
1856. At the opening of the War of Independence Gloucester, 
whose fisheries then employed about 600 men, was second to 
Marblehead as a fishing-port. The war destroyed the fisheries, 
which steadily declined, reaching their lowest ebb from 1820 to 
1840. Meanwhile foreign commerce had greatly expanded. 
The cod take had supported in the i8th century an extensive 
trade with Bilbao, Lisbon and the West Indies, and though 
changed in nature WMth the de.('line of the Bank fisheries after 
the War of Independence, it continued large tlirough the first 
quarter of the 19th century. Throughout more than half of 
the same century also Gloucester carried on a varied and 
valuable trade with Surinam, hake being the chief article of 
export and molasses and sugar the principal imports. “ India 
Square *’ remains, a memento of a bygone day. About 1850 the 
fisheries revived, especially after i860, under the influence of 
better prices, improved methods and the discovery of new 
ground.s, becoming again the chief economic interest ; and since 
that time the village of Gloucester has changed from a picturesque 
hamlet to a fairly modern, though .still quaint and somewhat 
foreign, settlement. (lasoline boats were introduced in 1900. 
Ship-building is another industry of the past. The first ‘ ‘ schooner * ’ 
was launched at Gloucester in 1713. From 1830 to 1907, 776 
vessels and 5242 lives were lost in the fisheries ; but the loss of 
life has been greatly reduced by the use of better vessels and by 
improved methods of fisliing. Gloucester became a city in 1874. 

Gloucester life has been celebrated in many bcx)ks ; among others 
in Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- Ward's Singular Life and Old Maid’s 
Paradise, in Rudyard Kipling’s Captains Courageous , and in James 
15 . Connolly's Out of Gloucester (1902), The Deep Sea’s Toll (1905), 
and The Crested Seas (1907). 

See J. J. Bahson, History of the Town of Gloucester (Gloucester, 
i860; with Notes and Additions, on genealogy, 1876, 1891); and 
J. R. Pringle, History of the Town and City of Gloucester (Giouce.ster, 
1802). 

GLOUCESTER CITY, a city of Camden county, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., on the Delaware river, opposite Philadelphia. Pop. 
(1890) 6564 ; (1900) 6840, of whom 1094 were foreign-born ; 
(1905, .state census) 8055. The city is served by the West 
Jersey & Seashore and the Atlantic C'ity railways, and by ferry 
to Philadelphia, of which it is a residential suburb. Among 
its manufactures are incandescent gas-burners, rugs, cotton 
yam.s, boats and drills. The municipality owns and operates 
the water works. It was near the site of Gloucester City that 
the Dutch in 1623 planted the short-lived colony of Fort Nassau, 
the first European settlement on the Delaware river, but in was 
not until after the arrival of English Quakers on the Delaware, 
in 1677, that a permanent settlement, at first called Axwamus, 
was established on the site of the present city . This was surveyed 
and laid out as a town in 1689. During the War of Independence 
the place was frecjuently occupied by troops, and a number of 
skirmishes were fought in its vicinity. The most noted of these 
was a successful attack upon a detachment of Hessians on the 
25th of November 1777 by American troops under the command 
of General I.afayette. In 1868 Gloucester City was chartered 
as a city. In Camden county there is a township named 
Cii.OTTCESTKR (pop. in 1905, 2300), incorporated in 1798, and 
originally including the present township of Clementon and parts 
of the present townships of Waterford, Union and Winslow. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, a county of the west midlands of 
England, bounded N. by Worcestershire, N.E. by Warwickshire, 
E. by Oxfordshire, S.E. by Berkshire and Wiltshire, S. by 
Somerset, and W. by Monmouth and Herefordshire. Its area 
is 1243*3 sq- m. The outline is very irregular, but three physical 
divisions are well marked — the hills, the vale and the forest. 
(1) The first (the eastern part of the county) lies among the 
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uplands of the Cotteswold Hills whose westward face is 
a line of heights of an average elevation of 700 ft., but exceeding 
1000 ft. at some points. This line bisects the county from 
S.W. to N.E. The watershed between the Thames and Severn 
vallevs lies close to it, so that Gloucestershire includes Thames 
Head itself, in the south-east near Cirencester, and most of the 
upper feeders of the Thames which join the main stream, from 
narrow and picturesque valleys on the north. (2) The western 
Cotteswold line overlooks a rich valley, that of the lower Severn, 
usually spoken of as “ The Vale,*’ or, in two divisions, as the 
vale of Gloucester and the vale of Berkeley. This great river 
receives three famous tributaries during its course through 
Gloucestershire. Near Tewkesbury, on the northern border, 
the Avon joins it on the left and forms the county lioundarv 
for 4 m. This is the river known variously as the Upper, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Stratford or Shakespeare’s Avon, 
which descends a lovely pastoral valley through the counties 
named. It is to be distinguished from the Jiristol Avon, which 
rises as an eastward flowing stream of the Cotteswolds, in the 
south-east of Gloucestershire, sweeps southward and westward 
through Wiltshire, pierces the hills through a narrow valley 
which becomes a wooded gorge where the Clifton suspension 
bridge crosses it below Bristol, and enters the Severn estuary 
at Avonmouth. For 17 m. from its mouth it forms the boundar>' 
between Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, and for 8 m. it is 
one of the most important commercial waterways in the kingdom, 
connecting the port of Bristol with the sea. The third great 
tributary of the Severn is the WVe. From its mouth in the 
estuary, 8 m. N. of that of the Bristol Avon, it forms the county 
boundary for 16 m. northward, and above this, over two short 
reaches of its beautiful winding course, it is again the boundary. 
(3) Between the Wye and the Severn lies a beautiful and historic 
tract, the forest of Dean, which, unlike the majority of English 
forests, maintains its ancient character. Gloucestershire has 
thus a share in the courses of five of the most famous of English 
rivers, and covers two of the most interesting physical districts 
in the country. The minor rivers of the county are never long. 
The vale is at no point within the county wider than 24 m., and 
so does not permit the formation of any considerable tributary 
to the Severn from the Dean Hills on the one hand or the 
Cotteswolds on the other. The Eeadon rises cast of Hereford, 
forms part of the north-western boundary, and joins the Severn 
near Gloucester, watering the vale of Gloucester, the northern 
part of the vale. In the southern part, the vale of Berkeley, 
the Stroudwater traverses a narrow, picturesque and populous 
valley, and the Little Avon flows past the town of Berkeley, 
joining the Severn estuary on the left. The Frome runs south- 
ward to the Bristol Avon at Bristol. The principal northern 
feeders of the Thames arc the Churn (regarded by some as 
properly the headwater of the main river) rising in the Seven 
Springs, in the hills above Cheltenham, and forming the southern 
county boundary near its junction with the Thames at Cricklade ; 
the Coin, a noteworthy trout-stream, joining above Lechlade, 
and the Lech (forming part of the eastern county boundary) 
joining below the same town ; while from the east of the county 
there pass into Oxfordshire the Windrush and the Evenlode, 
much larger streams, rising among the bare uplands of the 
northern Cotteswolds. 

Geology . — No county in England has a greater variety of geological 
formations. The pre-Cambrian is r^resented by the gncissic rocks 
at the south end of the Malvern Hills and by grits at Huntley. 
At Damory, Charfield and Woodford is a patch of greenstone, the 
cause of the upheaval of the Upper Silurian basin of Tortworth, in 
whicn are the oldest stratified nKks of the county. Of these the Upper 
Llandovery is the dominant stratum, exposed near Damory mill, 
Micklewood chase and Purton passage, wrapping round the base of 
May and Huntley hills, and reappearing in the vale of Woolhope. 
The Wenlock limestone is exposed at Falfield mill and Whitfield, 
and quarried for burning at May hill. The Lower Ludlow shales or 
mudstones are seen at Berkeley and Purton, where the upper part 
is probably Aymestry limestone. The scries of sandv shales and 
sandstones which, as Downton sandstones and I^cfbury shales, 
form a transition to the Old Red Sandstone are quarried at Dymock. 
The " Old Red ** itself occurs at Berkeley, Tortworth Green, Thom- 
bury, and several places in the Bristol coal-field, in anticlinal folds 


forming hills. It forms also the great basin extending from Ross to 
Monmouth and from Dymock to Mitcheldean, Abenhall, Blakeney, 
&c., within which is the Carboniferous basin of the forest. It is cut 
through by the Wye from Monmouth to Woolaston. This formation 
is over 8000 ft. thick in the forest of Dean. The Bristol and Forest 
Carboniferous basins lie within the synclinal folds of the Old Red 
Sandstone ; and though the seams of coal have not y(d |)een corre- 
lated, they must have l>een once continuous, as further appears from 
the existence of an intermediate basin, recently pierced, under the 
Severn. The lower limestone shales are 500 it. thick in the Brist^ 
area and only 165 in the forest, richly fossiliferous and famous for 
their Ixme bed. The great marine series known as the Mountain 
Limestone, forming the walls of the grand gorges of the Wye and 
Avon, is over 2000 ft. thick in the latter district, but only 480 in the 
former, where it yields the brown hematite in pockets so largely 
worked for iron even from Roman times. It is much used too lor 
lime and road metal. Above this comes the Millstone Grit, w'ell seen 
at Brandon hill, where it is 1000 ft. in thickness, though but 4153 
in the forest. On this rest the Coal Measures, consisting in the 
Bristol field of two great series, the lower 2000 ft. thick with 36 
seams, the upper 3000 ft. with 22 seams, o of which reach 2 ft. in 
thickness. These two series are separated by over 1700 ft. of hard 
sandstone (Pennant Grit), containing only 5 coal-seams. In the 
Forest coal-field the whole series is not 3000 ft. thick, with but 15 
seams. At Durdham Down a dolomitic conglomerate, of the age 
known as Keuper or Upper Trias, rests uuconiorinably on the edges 
of the Palaeozoic rocks, and is eviileiitly a .shore deposit, yielding 
dinosaurian remains. Above the Keuper clays come the Penarth 
beds, of which classical sections occur at Westbury, Aust, &c. The 
series consists of grey marls, black paper shales containing much 
pyrites and a celebrated l)one bed, the Cotham landscape marble, 
and the White Lias limestone, yielding Ostrea Liassica and Cardium 
Rhaeticum. The district of Over Severn is mainly of Keuper marls. 
Die whole vale of (iloucester is occupied by the next formation, the 
Lias, a warm sea deposit of clays and clayey limestones, characterized 
by ammonites, belemnites and gigantic saurians. At its base is 
the insect-bearing limestone bed. 'I'he pastures producing Gloucester 
cheese are on the clays of the Lower Lias. The more calcareous 
Middle Lias or marlstone forms hillocks flanking the Oolite escarp- 
ment of the Cotteswolds, as at Wotton-undcr-Edge and Churchdown. 
The Cotteswolds consist of the great limestone series of the Lower 
Oolite. At the base is a transition series of sands, 30 to 40 ft, thick, 
well developed at Nailsworth and Frocester. Leckhampton hill is 
a typical section of the I.ower Oolite, where the sands are capped by 
40 ft. of a remarkable pea grit. Above this are 147 ft. of freestone, 
7 ft. of oolite marl, 34 ft. of upper freestone and 38 ft. of ragstone. 
The Painswick stone belongs to lower freestone. Resting on the 
Inferior Oolite, and dip]>ing with it to S.E., is the “ fuller's earth," 
a rubbly limestone about 100 ft. thick, throwing out many of the 
springs which form the head waters of the Thames. Next comes 
the Cireaf or Bath Oolite, at the base of which are the Stonesfield 
" slate ” beds, quarried for roofing, paling, &c., at Sevenhampton and 
elsewhere. From the Great Oolite Minchinhampton stone is obtained, 
and at its top is about 40 ft. of flaggy Oolite with bands of clay 
known as the Forest Marble, Ripple marks are abundant on the 
flags ; ill fact all the Oolites seem to have been near shore or in 
shallow water, much of the limestone beiii" merely comminuted 
coral. The highest bed of the l,ower Oolite is the Cornbrash, about 
40 ft. of rubble, productive in corn, forming a narrow belt from 
Siddington to Fairford. Near the latter town and Lechlade is a 
small tract of blue Oxford Clay of the Middle Oolite. The county has 
no higher Secondary or Tertiary rocks ; but the (hiaternary scries 
is represented by much northern drift gravel in the vsile and Over 
Severn, by accumulations of Oolitic detritus, including |)Ost-Glacial 
extinct mammalian remains on the flanks of the ('ottes wolds, and by 
submerged forests extending from Sharpness to Gloucester. 

Agriculture. — 'I'lic climate is mild. Between three-quarters and 
seven-eighths of the total area is under cultivation, and of this some 
four-sevenths is in permanent pasture. Wheat is the chief grain 
crop. In the vale the deep rich black and red loamy soil is well 
adapted for pasturage, and a moist mild climate favours the growth 
of grasses and root crops. The cattle, save on the frontier of Here- 
fordshire, are mostly shorthorns, of which many are fed for distant 
markets, and many reared and kept for dairy purposes. The rich 
grazing tract of the vale of Berkeley produces the famous " double 
Gloucester " cheeses, and the vale in general has long been celebrated 
for cheese and butter. The vale of Gloucester is the chief grain- 
growing district. Turnips, &c., occupy about three-fourths of the 
green crop acreage, potatoes occupying only about a twelfth. A 
feature of the county is its apple and pear orchards, chiefly for the 
manufacture of cider and perry, which arc- attached to nearly every 
farm. The Cotteswold district is comparatively barren except in 
the valleys, but it has been famous since the 15th century for the 
breed of slieep named after it. Oats and liarley are here the chief 
crops. 

Other Industries . — The manufacture of woollen cloth followed upon 
the early success in sheep-farming among the Cotteswolds. This 
industry is not confined to the hill country or even to Gloucestcrehire 
itself in the west of England. The description of cloth principally 
manufactured is broadcloth, dre.ssed with teazles to produce a short 
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cloM nap on the face, and made of all shades of colour, but chiefly 
black, blue and scarlet. The principal centre of the industry lies 
in and at the ffK3t of the south-western Cotteswolds. Stroud is the 
centre for a number of raanufacturina villages, and south-west of 
this are Wotton-under-ICdge, North Niblcy and othens. Machinery 
and tools, paper, furniture, pottery and glass are also produced. 
Ironstone, clay, limestone and sandstone arc worked, and the 
coal-fields in the forest of Dean are important. Of less extent is the 
field in the south of the c(>unty, N.K. of Bristol. Strontium .sulphate 
is dug from shallow pits in the red marl of (’fl()uce.ster8hire and 
Somersetshire. 

—Kail way communications are provided princi- 
pally by the ( Ireat Western and Midland comiianies. Of the Great 
Western lines, the main line serves Bristol from London. It divides 
at Bristol, one section serving the south-western counties, another 
South Wales, crossing beneath the vSevern by the Severn Tunnel, 
m. in length, a remarkable engineering work. A more direct 
route, bv this tunnel, between Londfui and South Wales, is provided 
by a line from Wootton Bassett on tin* main line, running north of 
Jiristol by Badminton and Chipping So<Ibiiry. Other Great Western 
lines arc that from Swimlon on the main liiie, by the Stroud valley 
to (Gloucester, crossing the Severn there, and continuing l>v the right 
bank of the river into Wiiles, with branches north-west into Hereford- 
shire ; the Oxford and Worcester trunk line, crossing the north-east 
of the county, connected with Chelbmham and CGloncester by a 
branch through th(‘ f Cotteswolds from (.'.hipping Norton junction ; 
and the line from C'lieltenham by Broadway to Honeybourne. 
riie west-and-north line of the Midland railway follows the vale 
from Bristol by Gloucester and ('heltenham with a branch into the 
forest of Dean by Berkeley, crf>ssing the Severn at Shar]3ness by a 
great bridge 1387 yds. iti length, witli 22 arches. The coal-fields oi 
the forest <if l)ean are s<TVod by .seweral branch lines. In the north, 
'rewkeslmry is served l)y a Midland l>ranch from Ashchurch to 
Malvern. The Midland and South-western Junction railway runs 
east and .soiitli from Cheltenham by ('irence.ster, affording com- 
munication with the south of ICngland. 'Mu; East Gloucester line 
of the (Great Western from Oxford terminates at Fairford. The 
'I'lmmes and Severn canal, rising to a summit level in the tunnel 
throiigli the (\)tteswt)lds at Sapperton, is continued from Wallbridge 
(Stroud) by the Stroud water canal, and gives communication lK*tweeii 
th<? two great rivers, 'riie Berkeley Ship Canal (r6A m.) connects 
the port of f Gloucester with its ontport of Sharpne.ss on Severn. 

Po Mutation aud A dminifftraiion. - TUc area of th<‘ ancient county is 
acres, with n population in 1801 of 500,047 and in 1001 of 
(>34 ,729. The area of the administrative county is 805,482 acres. The 
county contains 28 hundreds. 'J'he municipal boroughs are — Bristol, 
a city and county borough (pop. 328,945) ; (Cheltenham (49,439) ; 
(Gloucester, a city and county borough (47,<»55) ; Tewkesbury 
(5/119). The other urban districts are — Awre (1096), Charlton Kings 
(3806), (hrceiiestor (753t»), Coletord (2541), Kingsw'ood, on the eastern 
ontskirt*s of Bristol (11,961), Nailsworth (3028), Newnham (1184), 
Stow-on-the-Wold (1386), Stroud (0153), Tetbury (1989), West bury 
on-Severii (r866). The number ot small ancient market towms is 
large, especially in the southern part of the vale, on the outskirts 
of the fore.st, and among the foot hills of the wolds. Tho.se in the 
forest district are mostlj^ connected with the coal trade, such as 
I.ydney {3559), besides Awre and Coleford ; and, to the north, 
iM'sides Newnham, (Ginderford and Mitcheldean. South from Stroud 
there are Minchinliamfiton (3737) and Nailsworth ; near the south- 
eastern boundary Tetbury and Marshfield ; Stonehouse (2x83), 
Dursley (2372), Wotton-under-h’dge (21192) and (Shipping Sodbury 
along the we.stern line ot the hills ; and between them and the 
Severn, Berkeley and 'rhombnry (259.1). Among the uplands of the 
Cotte.swolds there are no towns, and villages are few, but in the east of 
the county, in the iipfier Tliames basin, tliere are, besides r.irence,ster, 
Fairford on the ('oln and Lechlade, close to the head of the naviga' 
tion on the Thames itself. I'ar up in the Lech valley, remote from 
railway communication, is Northlcach, once a great posting .station 
on the Oxford and Cheltenham road. In the north-east are Stow-on- 
the-Wold, standing high, and Moreton-in-the-Marsh near the head- 
waters of the EvenlcKle. In a northern prolongation of the county, 
almost detached, is Chi]3i>ing Campden. Winchcomb (2699) lies 
6 m. N.F.. of Cheltenham. In the north-west, Newent (2485) is the 
onlv consiileralile towm. Gloucestershire is in the Oxford circuit, and 
assif.es are held at Gloucester. It has one court of cpiarter .sessions, 
and is divided into 24 petty sessional divisions. The Iwroughs 
of Bristol, (Gloucester and Tewkesbury have separate commissions 
of the peace and courts of quarter s(\ssions. There are 359 civil 
parishes. Gloucestershire is principally in the diocese of Gloucester, 
but part is in that of Bristol, and small parts in those of Worcester 
and Oxford. There ore 408 ecc1e.siastical pari.shes or districts wholly 
or in part within the county. There are five parliamentary divisions, 
namely, Tewke.slniry or northern, ('irencester or eastern, Stroud or 
mid, Thornburv or sr>uthern, and Fi^rest of Dean, each returning 
one member. Yhe county also incliulos the boroughs of Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, each returning one member ; and the greater part 
of the borough of Bristol, which returns four members. 

History , — ^Thc English conquest of the Severn valley began in 
577 with the ^•iclor\' of Ceawlin at Deorliam, followed by the 


capture of Cirencester^ Gloucester and Bath. The Hwiccas who 
occupied the district were a West Saxon tribe, but their territory 
had become a dependency of Mercia in the 7th century, and 
was not brought under West Saxon dominion until the 9th 
century. No important settlements were made by the Danes 
in the district. Gloucestershire probably originated as a shire 
in the loth century, and is mentioned by name in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle in 1016. Towards the close of the iith century 
the boundaries were readjusted to include Winchcomb, hitherto 
a county by itself, and at the same time the forest district between 
the Wye and the Severn was added to (Gloucestershire. The 
divisions of the county for a long time remained very unsettled, 
and the thirty-nine hundreds mentioned in the Domesday Survey 
and the thirty-one hundreds of the Hundred Rolls of 1274 differ 
very widely in name and extent both from each other and from 
the twenty -eight hundreds of the present day. 

Gloucestershire formed part of Harold's earldom at the time 
of the Norman invasion, but it offered slight resistance to the 
Conqueror. In the wars of Stephen’s reign the cause of the 
empress Maud was supported by Robert of Gloucester who had 
rebuilt the castle at Bristol, and the castles at Gloucester and 
Cirencester were also garrisoned on her behalf. In the barons’ 
war of the reign of Henry III. Gloucester was garrisoned for 
Simon de Montfort, but was captured by Prince Edward in 1265, 
in which year de Montfort was slain at Evesliam. Bristol and 
Gloucester actively supported the Yorkist cause during the Wars 
of the Roses. In the religious struggles of the 16th century 
(Gloucester showed strong Protestant sympathy, and in the 
reign of Mary Bishop Hocifier was sent to (Gloucester to be burnt 
as a warning to the county, while the .same Puritan leanings 
induced the county to support the Parliamentary cause in the 
civil war of the J7th cemtury. In 1643 Bristol and Cirencester 
were captured by the Royalists, but the latter w^as recovered 
in the same year and Bristol in T645. Gloucester was garrisoned 
for the parliament throughout the struggle. 

On the subdivision of the Mercian diocese in 680 the greater 
part of modern Gloucestershire was included in the diocese of 
Worcester, and shortly after the Conquest constituted the arch- 
deaconry of GloiK^esler, which in 1290 comprised the deaneries 
of Campden, Stow, Cirencester, Fairford, Winchcombe, Stone- 
house, Hawkesbury, Bitton, Bristol, Dursley and Gloucester. 
The district west of the Severn, with the exception of a few 
parishes in the deaneries of Ross and Staunton, constituted the 
deanery of the forest within the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Hereford. In 1535 the deanery of Bitton had been absorbed 
in that of Hawkesbury. In 1541 the diocese of Gloucester was 
created, its boundaries being icientical with those of the county. 
On the erection of Bristol to a .see in 1542 the deanery of Bristol 
was transferred from Gloucester to that dioce.se. In 1836 the 
sees of Gloucester and Bristol were united ; the archdeaconry of 
Bristol was created out of the deaneries of Bristol, Cirencester, 
Fairford and Hawkesbury ; and the deanery of the forest was 
transferred to the archdeaconry of Gloucester. In 1882 the 
archdeaconry of (Urencester was constituted to include the 
deaneries of Campden, Stow, Nortlilcach north and south, 
Fairford and Cirencesttjr. In 1897 the diocese of Bristol was 
recreated, and included the deaneries of Bristol, Stapleton and 
Bitton. 

After the (^inquest vary extensive lands and privileges in the 
county were acquired by the church, the abbey of Cirencester 
alone holding seven hundreds at fee-farm, and the estates of the 
principal lay-tenants were for the most part outlying parcels 
of baronies having their “ caput in other counties. The large 
estates held by William Fitz Osbem, earl of Hereford, escheated 
to the crown on the rebellion of liis son Earl Roger in 1074- 
1075. The Berkeleys have held lands in Gloucestershire from 
the time of the Domesday Survey, and the families of Basset, 
Tracy, Clifton, Dennis and Poyntz have figured prominently 
in the annals of the county, Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, 
and Richard of Cornwall claimed exteMive lands and privileges 
in the shire in the 13th century, and Simon de Montfort owned 
Minsterworth and Rodley. 
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Bristol was made a county in 14259 and in 14!^$ Richard III. 
created Gloucester an independent county, adding to it the 
hundreds of Dudston and King’s Barton. The latter were 
reunited to Gloucestershire in 1673, cities of Bristol and 

Gloucester continued to rank as independent counties, with 
separate jurisdiction, county rate and assizes. The chief officer 
of the forest of Dean was tlie warden, who was generally also 
constable of St Briavel Castle. The first justice-seat for the 
forest was held at Gloucester Castle in 1282, the last in 1635. 
The hundred of the duchy of Lancaster is within the jurisdiction 
of the duchy of Lancaster for certain purposes. 

The physical characteristics of the three natural divisions of 
Gloucestershire have given rise in each to a special industry, 
as already indicated. The forest district, until the development 
of the Sussex mines in the i6th century, was the chief iron- 
producing area of the kingdom, the mines having been worked 
in Roman times, while the abundance of timber gave rise to 
numerous tanneries and to an important ship-building trade. 
The hill district, besides fostering agricultural pursuits, gradually 
absorbed the woollen trade from the big towns, which now 
devoted themselves almost entirely to foreign commerce. Silk- 
weaving was introduced in the 17th century, and was especially 
prosperous in the Stroud valley. The abundance of clay and 
building-stone in the county gave rise to considerable manu- 
factures of brick, tiles and pottery. Numerous minor industries 
sprang up in the 17th and i8th centuries, such as flax-growing 
and the manufacture of pins, buttons, lace, stockings, rope and 
sailcloth. 

Gloucestershire was first represented in parliament in i 2 qo, 
when it returned two meml>ers. Bristol and Gloucester acquired 
representation in 1295, ('irencester in 1572 and Tewkesbury 
in 1620. Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county returned 
four members in two divisions ; Bristol, Gloucester, ('irencester, 
Stroud and Tewkesbury returned two members each, and 
Cheltenham returned one member. The act of x868 reduced the 
representation of Cirencester and Tewkesbury to one mem b(?r each. 

Antiquities , — ^The cathedrals of (Gloucester and Bristol, the 
magnificent abbey church of Tewkesbury, and tlie church of 
Cirencester with its great Perpendicular porch, are described 
under their separate headings. Of the abl^ey of Hayles near 
Winchcomb, founded by Richard, earl of Cornwall, in 1246, 
little more than the foundations are left, but these have been 
excavated with great care, and interesting fragments have l>een 
brought to light. Most of the old market towns have fine parish 
churches. At J^eerhurst near Tewkesbury, and Cleeve near 
Cheltenham, there are churches of special interest on account 
of the pre-Norman work they retain. The Perpendicular church 
at Lechlade is unusually perfect ; and that at Fairford was 
built (c. 1500), according to tradition, to contain the remarkable 
series of stained-glass windows which are said to have been 
brought from the Netherlands. These are, however, adjudged 
to be of English workmanship, and are one of the finest series 
in the country. The great Decorated Calcot Barn is an interesting 
relic of the monastery of Kingswood near Tetbury. The castle 
at Berkeley is a splendid example of a feudal stronghold. Thom- 
bury Castle, in the same district, is a fine Tudor ruin, the pre- 
tensions of which evoked the jealousy of Cardinal Wolsey against 
its builder, Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, who wa.s 
beheaded in 1521. Near Cheltenham is the fine 15th-century 
mansion of Southam de la Berc, of timber and stone. Memorials 
of the de la Bere family appear in the church at Cleeve. The 
mansion contains a tiled floor from Hayles Abbey. Near 
Winchcomb is Sudelcy Castle, dating from the 15th century, 
but the inhabited portion is chiefly Elizabethan. The chapel is 
the burial place of Queen Catherine Parr. At Great Badminton 
is the mansion and vast domain of the Beauforts (formerly of 
the Botelers and others), on the south-eastern boundary of the 
county. 

See Victoria County History ^ Gloucestershire ; Sir R. Atkyns, 
The Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire (London, 1712 2nd 
ed., London, 1768) ; Samuel Rudder, A New History of Gloucestershire 
(Cirencester, 1779) ; Ralph Bigland, Historical, Monumental and 
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GenesUoqical Collections relative to the County of Gloucester (2 vols., 
London, 1791) ; Thoma.s Rudge, The History of the County of Gloucester. 
(2 vols., Gloucester, 1803) ; T. D. Fosbroke, Abstract of Records and 
Manuscripts respecting the County of Gloucestershire formed into a 
History (2 vols., Gloucester, 1807) ; Legends^ Tales and Songs in 
the Dialect of the Peasantry of Gloucestershire (London, 1876) ; J. D. 
Robertson, Glossary of Dialect and Archaic Words of Gloucester 
(London, 1890) ; W. Bazeley and F. A, Hyetl, IHbliographers* 
Manual of Gloucestershire (3 vols., Tendon, 1895-181)7) ; w. H. 
Hutton, By Thames and Cotswold (London, 1903). See also Trans- 
actions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 

GLOVE ( 0 . Eng. glof, perhaps connected with Gothic lofa, the 
palm of the hand), a covering for the hand, commonly with a 
separate sheath for each finger. 

The use of gloves is of high antiquity, and apparently was 
known even to the pre-historic cave dwellers. In Homer 
Lai^rtes is described as wearing gloves (xeiptSo^ hrl 
while walking in his garden (Od, xxiv. 230). Herodotus (vi. 
72) tells how Leotychides filled a glove (xcipk) with the money 
he received as a bribe, and Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 8. 17) records 
that the Persians wore fur gloves having separate sheaths for 
the lingers SatreuiQ Kal liaKTvkrjOpa^). Among the 

Romans also there are occasional references to the use of gloves. 
According to the younger Pliny (Ep. iii. 5. 15) the secretary 
whom his uncle had with him when ascending Vesuvius wore 
gloves (manicae) so that he might not be impeded in his work 
by the cold, and Varro (/?./?. i. 55. i) remarks that olives gathered 
with the bare I ngers are better than those gathered with gloves 
{digitahula or digitalia). In the northern countries the general 
use of gloves would be more natural than in the south, and it 
is not without significance that the most common medieval 
Latin word for glove (guantus or wantus, Mod. Fr. gant) is of 
Teutonic origin (O. H. Ger. want). Thus in the life of Columbanus 
by Jonas, abbot of Bobbio (d. c, 665), gloves for protecting the 
hands in doing manual labour are spoken of as iegumenta manuum 
quae Galli wantos vacant. Among the Germans and Scandi- 
navians, in the 8th and glh centuries, the use of gloves, fingerless 
at first, would seem to liave been all but universal ; and in the 
case of kings, prelates and nobles they were often elaborately 
embroidered and bejewelled. This was more particularly the case 
with the gloves which formed part of the pontifical vestments (sec 
below). In war and in the cha.se gloves of leather, or with the 
backs armoured with articulated iron plate.s, were early worn ; yet 
in the Bayeux tapestry the warriors on either side fight ungloved. 
The fact that gloves are not represented by contemporary artists 
does not prove their non-existence, since this might easily be 
an omission due to lack of observation or of skill ; but, so far 
as the records go, there is no evidence to prove that gloves were 
in general use in England until the 13th century. It was in 
this century that ladies began to wear gloves as ornaments ; 
they were of linen and sometimes reached to the elbow. It 
was, however, not till the i6th century that they reached their 
greatest elaboration, when Queen Elizabeth set the fashion for 
wearing them richly embroidered and jewelled. 

The symbolic sense of the middle ages early gave to the use 
of gloves a special significance. Their liturgical use by the 
Church is dealt with below {Pontifical gloves) ; this was imitated 
from the usage of civil life. Embroidered and jewelled gloves 
formed part of the insignia of the emperors, and also, and that 
quite early, of the kings of England. Thus Matthew of Paris, 
in recording the burial of Henry II. in 1189, mentions that he 
was buried in his coronation robes, with a golden crown on his 
head and gloves on his hands. Gloves were also found on the 
hands of King John when his tomb was opened in 1797, and on 
those of King Edward I. when his tomb was opened in 1774. 

See W. B. Redfem, Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes, with 
numerous examples. 

Gages, — Of the symbolical uses of the glove one of the most 
widespread and important during the middle ages was the 
practice of tendering a folded glove as a gage for waging one’s 
law. The origin of this custom is probably not far to seek. The 
promise to fulfil a judgment of a court of law, a promise secured 
by the delivery of a wed or gage, is one of the oldest, if not the 
very oldest, of all enforceable contracts. This gage was originally 
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a chattel of value^ which had to lx; deposited at once by the 
defendant as security into his adversary’s hand ; and that the 
glove became the formal symbol of such deposit is doubtless 
due to its being the most convenient loose object for the purpose. 
The custom survived after the contract with the vadium, wed 
or gage had been superseded by the contract with pledges (per- 
sonal sureties). In the rules of procedure of a baronial aunt 
of the 14th century we find : “ He shall wage his law with bis 
h»lded glove (de son gaunt plyee) and shall deliver it into the hand 
of the other, and then take his glove back and find pledges for 
his law.” The delivery of the glove had, in fact, become a mere 
ceremony, because the defendant had his sureties close at hand.* 

Associated with this curitom was the use of the glove in the 
wag(;r of battle {vadium in duello). The glove here was thrown 
down by the defendant in open court as security that he would 
defend his cause in arms ; the accuser by picking it up accepted 
the cliallenge (see Wager). This form is still prescribed for the 
challenge of the king’s champion at the coronation of English 
sovereigns, and was actually followed at that of (Jeorge IV. 
(see Champion). The phrase ‘‘ to throw down the gauntlet ” 
is still in common use of any challenge. 

Pledges of Service.- 'J’hc use of the glove as a pledge of fulfilment 
is exemplified also by the not infrequent practice of enfeoffing 
vassals by investing them with the glove ; similarly the emperors 
symbolized by the bestowal of a glove the concession of the right 
to found a town or to establish markets, mints and the like ; 
the “ hands ” in the armorial bearings of certain German towns 
are really gloves, reminiscent of this investiture. Conversely, 
fiefs were held by the render of presenting gloves to the sovereign. 
'I’hus the manor of Little Holland in Essex was held in Queen 
lillizabeth’s time by the service of one; knight’s fee and the rent of 
a pair of gloves turned up with hare’s skin (Blount's Tenures, 
ed. Beckwith, p. 130). 'I'lie most notable instance in England, 
however, is the grand serjeanty of finding for the king a glove 
for his right hand on coronation day, and supporting his right 
arm us long as he holds the sceptre. The right to perform 
this “ honourable service; ” was originally granted by William the 
Conqueror to Bertram do Verdun, together with the manor of 
Eernham (Farnham Royal) in Buckinghamshire. The male 
descendants of Bertram performed this serjeanty at the corona- 
tions until the death of Theobald de V^erdun in 1316, when the 
right passed, witli the manor of Farnham, to Thomas Lord 
Furnival by his marriage with the heiress Joan. His son William 
Lord Furnival )x;rformed the ceremony at the coronation of 
Richard II. He died in 1383, and his daughter and heiress Jean 
de Furnival having married Sir Thomas Nevill, Lord Furnival 
in her right, the latter performed the ceremony at the coronation 
of Henry W, His heiress Maud married Sir John Talbot (ist 
earl ol Shrewsbury) who, as Lord Furnival, presented the glove 
embroidered with the arms of Verdun at the coronation of 
Henry V. When in 1541 Francis earl of Shrewsbury exchanged 
the manor of Imrnham with King Henry VIII. for the site and 
precincts of the priory of Worksop in Nottingham.shire he 
stipulated that the right to perform this serjeanty should be 
reserved to him, and the king accordingly transferred the 
obligation from Farnham to Work.sop. On the 3rd of April 
1S38 the manor of Worksop was sold to the duke of Newcastle 
and with it the right to perform the service, which had hitherto 
always been carried out by a descendant of Bertram de Verdun. 
At the coronation of King Edward VTI. the earl of Shrewsbury 
disputed the duke of Newcastle’s right, on the ground that the 
serjeanty was attached not to the manor but to the priory lands I 
at Worksop, and that the latter had been subdi^dded by .sale 
so that no single person was entitled to perform the ceremony 
and the right had therefore lapsed. His petition for a regrant 
to himself as lineal heir of Bertram de Verdun, however, was 

* F. W. Maitland .and W. P. Baildon, The Court Haron (Selden 
Society, Loiulon, !8qi), p. 17. Maitland wrongly translates gaunt 
plyee as “ twisted " glove, adding '* why it should be twisted 1 cannot 
say.** An earlier instaiic;.* of the delivery of a folded gIov<* as gage 
is quoted from the i^th-contury Anglo-Nwman poem known as The 
Song of Dermott and the F.arl (t‘d. G. H. Orpen, Oxford, 1892) in 
J. H, Round*s Commune of London, p. 153. 


disallowed by the court of claims, and the serjeanty was declared 
to be attached to the manor of Worksop (G. Woods Wollaston, 
Cortmation Claims, London, 1903, p. 133). 

Presentations , — From the ceremonial and symbolic use of 
gloves the transition was easy to the custom wffich grew up of 
presenting them to persons of distinction on special occasions. 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1578 the vice- 
chancellor offered her a ** paire of gloves, perfumed and garnished 
with embroiderie and goldsmithe’s wourke, price 60s.,” and at 
the visit of James I. there in 1615 the mayor and corporation 
of the town “ delivered His Majesty a fair pair of perfumed 
gloves with gold laces.” It was formerly the custom in England 
for bishops at their consecrations to make presents of gloves to 
those who came to their consecration dinners and others, but this 
gift became such a burden to them that by an order in council 
in 1678 it was commuted for the payment of a sum of £50 towards 
the rebuilding of St Paul’s. Serjeants at law, on their appoint- 
ment, were given a pair of gloves containing a sum of money 
which was termed ” regards ” ; this custom is recorded as early 
as 1495, when according to the Black Book of Lincoln’s Inn 
each of the new serjeants received £6, 13s. 4d. and a pair of 
gloves costing 4d., and it persisted to a late period. At one time 
it was the practice for a prisoner who pleaded the king’s pardon 
on his discharge to present the judges with gloves by way of a 
! fee. Glove-silver, according to Jacob's Laio Dictionary, was a 
1 name used of extraordinary rewards formerly given to officers of 
courts, 8:0., or of money given by the sheriff of a county in v;hich 
no offenders were left for execution to the clerk of assize and 
judge’s officers ; the explanation of the term is that the glove 
given as a percjuisite or fee was in some cases lined with money 
to increase its value, and thus came to stand for money osten- 
sibly given in lieu of gloves. It is still the custom in the United 
Kingdom to present a pair of white gloves to a judge or magis- 
trate who when he takes his seat for criminal business at the 
appointed time finds no cases for trial. By ancient custom 
judges are not allowed to wear gloves while actually sitting on 
the bench, and a witness taking the oath must remove the glove 
from the hand that holds the book. (See J. W, Norton-Kyshe, 
The Law and Customs relating to Gloves, London, 1901.) 

Pontifical gloves (Lat. ckirothecae) are liturgical ornaments 
peculiar to the Western Church and proper only to the pope, the 
cardinals and bishops, though the right to wear them is often 
granted by the Holy See to abbots, cathedral dignitaries and 
other prelates, as in the case of the other episcopal insignia. 
According to the present use the gloves are of silk and of the 
liturgical colour of the day, the edge of the opening ornamented 
with a narrow band of embroidery or the like, and the middle of 
the back with a cross. They may be worn only at the celebra- 
tion of mass (except masses for the dead). In vesting, the 
gloves are put on the bishop immediately after the dalmatic, the 
right hand one by the deacon, the other by the subdeacon. They 
are worn only until the ablution before the canon of the mass, 
after which they may not again be put on. 

At the consecration of a bishop the consecrating prelate puts 
the gloves on the new bishop immediately after the mitre, with 
a prayer that his hands may be kept pure, so that the sacrifice he 
offers may be as acceptable as the gift of venison which Jacob, 
his hands wrapped in the skin of kids, brought to Isaac. This 
symbolism (as in the case of the other vestments) is, however, of 
late growth. The liturgical use of gloves itself cannot, according 
to Father Braun, be traced beyond the beginning of the 10th 
century, and their introduction was due, perhaps to the simple 
desire to keep the hands clean for the holy mysteries, but more 
probably merely as part of the increasing pomp with which the 
Carolingian bishops were surrounding themselves. From the 
Frankish kingdom the custom spread to Rome, where liturgical 
gloves are first heard of in the earlier half of the nth century. 
The earliest authentic in.stance of the right to wear them being 
granted to a non-bishop is a bull of Alexander IV. in 1070, con- 
ceding this to the abbot of S. Pietro in Cielo d’ Oro. 

During the middle ages the occasions on which pontifical gloves 
(often wanti, guanti, and sometimes manicae in the inventories) 
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were worn were not so carefully defined as now, the use varyi^ in 
different churches. Nor were the liturgical colours prescribed. 
The most characteristic feature of the medieval pontifical glove 
was the ornament (taseUus, fUnda, monUe, paratura) set in the 
middle of the back of the glove. This was usually a small pli^ue 
of metal, enamelled or jewelled, generally round, but sometimes 
square or irregular in shape. Sometimes embroidery was substi- 
tuted ; still more rarely the whole glove was covered, even to the 
fingers, with elaborate needlework designs. 

Liturgical gloves have not been worn by Anglican bishops since 
the Reformation, though they are occasionally represented as 
wearing them on their effigies. 

See J. Braun, S. J., Dw liturgische Gtwandung (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1907)> PP* 359-3^^> where many beautiful examples arc illustrated. 

Manufacture of Gloves . — ^Three countries, according to an old 
proverb, contribute to the making of a good glove—Spain 
dressing the leather, France cutting it and England sewing it. 
But the manufat:ture of gloves was not introduced into (keat 
Britain till the loth or Uth century. The incorporation of 
glovers of Perth was chartered in 1165, and in 1190 a glove- 
makers* gild was formed in France, with the object of regulating 
the trade and ensuring good workmanship. The glovers of 
London in 1349 framed their ordinances and had them approved 
by the cor|)oration, the city regulations at that time fixing the 
price of a pair of common sheepskin gloves at id. In 1464, when 
the gild received armorial bearings, they do not seem to have 
been very strong, but apparently their position improved sub- 
sequently and in 1638 they were incorporated as a new company. 
In 1580 it is recorded tliat both French and Spanish gloves were 
on sale in London shops, and in i66i a company of glovers was 
incorporated at Worcester, which still remains an important seat 
of the English glove industry. In America the manufacture of 
gloves dates from about 1760, when Sir William Johnson brought 
over several families of glove-makers from Perth ; these settled 
in Fulton county, New York, which is now the largest seat of the 
glove trade in the United States. 

Glove.s may be divided into two distinct categories, according as 
these are made of leather or are woven or knitted from fibres such as 
silk, wool or cotton. 'I he manufacture of the latter kinds is a branch 
of the hosiery industry. For leather gloves skins of various animals 
are employed — deer, calves, sheep and lambs, goats and kids, &c . — 
but kids have had nothing to do with the production of many of 
the " kid glovc.s ” of commerce. The skins are prepared and dressed 
by special processes (see I.eather) before going to the glove-maker 
to be cut. Owing to the elastic character of the material the cutting 
Ls a delicate operation, and long practice is required before a man 
becomes expert at it. Formerly it was done by shears, the workmen 
following an outline marked on the leather, but now steel dies are 
universally employed not only for tlie bodies of the gloves but also 
for the thumb-pieces and fourchettes of sides of the fingers. When 
hand sewing is employed the pieces to be sewn together arc placed 
between a pair of jaws, the holding edges of which are serrated with 
fine saw-teclh, and the sewer by j)assing the needle forwards and 
backwards between each of these teeth secures neat uniform stitching. 
But sewing machines are now widely employed on the work. The 
labour of making a glove is much subdivided, different operators 
sewing different pieces, and others again embroidering the back, 
forming the button-holes attaching the buttons, &c. After the gloves 
are completed, they undergo the process of *' laying off/* in which 
they are drawn over metal forms, shaped like a hand and heated 
internally by steam ; in this way they are finally smoothed and 
shaped before being wrapped in paper and packed in boxes. 

Gloves made of thin indiarubber or of white cotton arc worn by 
some surgeons while performing operations, on account of the ease 
with which they can be ihorouglily sterilized. 

GIXIVER, SIR JOHN HAWLEY (1829-1885), captain in the 
British navy, entered the service in 1841 and passed his examina- 
tion as lieutenant in 1849, but did not receive a commission till 
May 1851. He served on various stations, and was wounded 
severely in an action with the Burmese at Donabew (4th 
February 1853). But his reputation was not pained at sea and 
as a naval officer, but on shore and as an administrative official 
in the colonies. During his years of service as lieutenant in the 
navy he had had considerable experience of the coast of Africa, 
and had taken part in the expedition of Dr W. B. Baikie (1824- 
1864) up the Niger. On the 21st of April 1863 he was appointed 
administratof of the government of Lagos, and in that capefeity, 
or as colonial secretary, he remained there till 1872. During this 


period he had been much employed in repelling the marauding 
incursions of the Ashantis. When the Ashanti war broke out 
in 1873, Captain Glover undertook the hazardous and doubtful 
task of organizing the native tribes, whom hatred of the Ashantis 
might be expected to make favourable to the British authorities — 
to the extent at least to which their fears would allow them to act. 
His services were accepted, and in September of 1873 he landed at 
Cape Coast, and, after forming a small trustworthy force of 
Hausa, marched to Accra. His influence sufficed to gather a 
numerous native force, but neither he nor anybody else could 
overcome their abject terror of the ferocious Ashantis to the 
extent of making them fight. In January 1874 Captain Glover 
was able to render some assistance in the taking of Kumasi, 
but it was at the head of a Hausa force. His services were 
acknowledged by the thanks of parliament and by his creation 
as G.C.M.G. In 1875 he was appointed governor of Newfound- 
land and held the jiost till 1881, when he was transferred to the 
Leeward Islands. He returned to Newfoundland in 1883, and 
died in London on the 30th September 1885. 

Lady Glover s Life of her husband appeared in 1897 . 

GLOVER, RICHARD (1712-1785), English poet, son of Richard 
Glover, a Hamburg merchant, was bom in London in 1712. He 
was educated at Chcam in Surrey. While there he wrote in his 
sixteenth year a poem to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, which 
was prefixed by Dr Pemberton to his Vieiv of Newton's Philosophy, 
published in 1728. In 1737 he published an epic poem in praise 
of liberty, Leonidas, which was thought to have a special reference 
to the politics of the time ; and being warmly commended by the 
prince of Wales and his court, it soon passed through several 
editions. In 1730 Glover published a poem entitled London^ or 
the Progress of Commerce ; and in the same year, with a view to 
exciting the nation against the Spaniards, he wrote a spirited 
ballad, Hosier's Ghost, very popular in its day. He was also the 
author of two tragedies, Boadicea (1753) and Medea (1761), 
written in close imitation of Greek models. The success of 
Glover's Leonidas led him to take considerable interest in politics, 
and in 1761 he entered parliament as member for Weymouth. 
He died on the 25th of November 1785. The Athenaid, an epic in 
thirty books, was published in 1787, and his diary, entitled 
Memoirs of a distinguished literary and political Character from 
1742 to 1757, appeared in 1813, Glover was one of the reputed 
authors of Junius ; but his claims — ^which were advocated in an 
Inquiry concerning the author of the Letters of Junius (1815), by 
R. Duppa — rest on very slight grounds. 

GLOVERSVILLE, a city of Fulton county, New York, 
U.S.A., at the foot-hills of the Adirondacks, about 55 m. N.W. 
of Albany. Pop. (1890) 13,864 ; (1900) 18,349, of whom 2542 
were foreign-bom; (1910, U.S. census) 20,642. It is served 
by the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville railway ^connecting 
at Fonda, about 9 m. distant, with the New Yorlc Central), 
and by electric lines connecting with Johnstown, Amsterdam 
and Schenectady. The city has a public library (26,000 
volumes in 1908), the Nathan Littauer memorial hospital, 
a state armoury and a fine government building. Gloversville 
is the principal glove-manufacturing centre in tlie United 
States. In 1900 Fulton county produced more tlian 57 %, 
and Gloversville 38-8 %, of all the leather gloves and mittens 
made in the United States ; in 1905 Gloversville produced 29*9 % 
of the leather gloves and mittens made in the United States, 
its products being valued at $5,302,196. Gloversville has more 
than a score of tanneries and leather-finishing factories, and 
manufactures fur goods. In 1905 the city's total factory product 
was valued at $9,340,763. The extraordinary localization of the 
glove-making industry in Gloversville, Johnstown and other 
parts of Fulton county, is an incident of much interest in the 
economic history of the United States. The industry seems to 
have had its origin among a colony of Perthshire families, 
including many glove-makers, who were settled in this region by 
Sir William Johnson about 1760. For many years the entire 
product seems to have been disposed of in the neighbourhood, 
but about 1809 the goods began to find more distant markets, 
and by 1825 the industry was firmly established on a prosperous 
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basis, the trade being handed down from father to son. An 
interesting phase of the development is that, in addition to the 
factory work, a laige amount of the industry is in the hands of 
“ home workers ** teth in the town and country districts. 
Gloversville, settled originally about 1770, was known for some 
time as Stump City, its present name being adopted in 1832. 
It was incorporated as a village in 1851 and was chartered as a 
city in 1890. 

GLOW-WORM, the popular name of the wingless female of 
the beetle Lampyris noctilucaj whose power of emitting light has 
been familiar for many centuries. Tlie luminous org^ms of the 
glow-worm consist of cells similar to those of the fat-body, 
grouped into paired masses in th(i ventral region of the hinder 
abdominal segments. The light given out by the wingless 
female insect is believed to serve as an attraction to the flying 
male, whose luminous organs remain in a rudimentary condition. 
The common glow-worm is a widespread Fairopean and Siberian 
insect, generally distributed in England and ranging in Scotland 
northwards to the Tay, but unknown in Ireland. Exotic species 
of Lampyris are similarly luminous, and light-giving organs are 
present in many genera of the family Latnpyridae from various 
parts of the world . J^Vequently — ^as in the south European Luciola 
iialica — both sexes of the beetle are provided with wings, and both 
male and female emit light. These luminous, winged Lampyrids 
are generally known as ‘ ‘ fire-flies. ’ * In correspondence with their 
power of emitting light, the insects are nocturnal in habit. 

Elongate centipedes of the family Geophilidaey certain species 
of whicli are luminous, are sometimes mistaken for the true 
glow-worm. 

GLOXINIA, a charming decorative plant, botanically a species 
of Sinningia (.V. speciosa)^ a member of the natural order Ges- 
neraceae and a native of Hrazil. The species has given rise under 
cultivation to numerous forms showing a wonderful variety of 
colour, and hybrid forms have also been obtained between these 
and other species of Simtingia. A good strain of seed will 
produce many superb and charmingly coloured varieties, and 
if sown early in spring, in a temperature of 65® at night, they 
may be shifted on into b-in. pots, and in these may be flowered 
during the summer. The bulbs are kept at rest through the 
winterindry sand,in a temperatureof 50®, and toyield a succession 
should be started at intervals, say at the end of February and 
the beginning of April. To prolong the blooming season, use 
weak manure water when the flower-buds show themselves. 

GLUCINUM, an alternative name for Beryllium {qJK), When 
L. N. Vauquelin in 1798 published in the Annales de chimie an 
account of a new earth obtained by him from beryl he refrained 
from giving the substance a name, but in a note to his paj)er 
the editors suggested glucine, from sweet, in reference 

to the taste of its salts, whence the name Glucinum or Glucinium 
(symbol Gl. or sometimes G). The name beryllium was given 
to the metal by German chemists and was generally used until 
recently, when the earlier name was adoptetl. 

GLUCK,> CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD (1714-1787), operatic 
composer, (icrman by his nationality, French by his place in art, 
was bom at Weidenwang, near Neumarkt, in the upper 
Palatinate, on the 2nd of July 1714. He belonged to the lower 
middle class, his father being gamekeeper to Prince Lobkowitz ; 
but the boy s education was not neglected on that account. 
From his twelfth to his eighteenth year he frequented the 
Jesuit school of Kommotau in the neighbourhood of Prince 
Lobkowitz’s estate in Bohemia, where he not only received a 
good general education, but also had lessons in music. At the 
agt‘ of eighteen Gluck went to Prague, where he continued his 
musical studies under Gzernohorsky, and maintained himself 
by the exercise of his art, sometimes in the very humble capacity 
of fiddler at village fairs and dances. Through the introductions 
of Prince 1.obkowitz, however, he soon gain^ access to the best 
families oi the Austrian nobility ; and when in 1736 he proceeded 
to Vienna he was hospitably received at his protector’s palace. 
Here he met Prince Melzi, an ardent lover of music, whom he 
accompanied to Milan, continuing his education under Giovanni 
^ Not, as frequently spelt, Gliick. 


Battista San Martini, a great musical historian and contra- 
puntist, who was also famous in his own day as a composer of 
church and chamber music. We soon find Gluck producing 
operas at the rapid rate necessitated by the omnivorous taste 
of the Italian public in those days. Nine of these works were 
produced at various Italian theatres between 1741 and 1745. 
Although their artistic value was small, they were so favourably 
received that in 1745 Gluck was invited to London to compose 
for the Haymarket. The first opera produced there was called 
La Caduta dei giganti ; it was followed by a revised version of 
one of his earlier operas. Gluck also appeared in London as a 
performer on the musical glasses (see Harmonica). 

ITie success of his two operas, as well as that of a pasticcio 
(<>. a collection of favourite arias set to a new libretto) entitled 
Piramo e Tisbe, was anything but brilliant, and he accordingly 
left London. But his stay in England was not without important 
consequences for his subsequent career. Gluck at this time was 
rather less than an ordinary producer of Italian opera. Handels 
well-known saying that Gluck “ knew no more counterpoint 
than his cook ’* must be taken in connexion with the less well- 
known fact that that cook was an excellent Imss singer who 
performed in many of Handel's own operas. But it indicates 
the musical reason of Gluck’s failure, while Gluck himself learnt 
the dramatic reason through his surprise at finding that arias 
which in their original setting had been much applauded lost 
all effect when adapted to new words in the pasticcio. Irrelevant 
as Handel’s criticism appears, it was not without bearing on 
Gluck’s difficulties. The use of counterpoint has very little 
necessary connexion with contrapuntal display ; its real and 
final cause is a certain depth of harmonic expression which Gluck 
attained only in his most dramatic moments, and for want of 
which he, even in his finest works, sometimes moved very lamely. 
And in later years his own mature view of the importance of 
harmonv, which he upheld in long arguments with Gr^try, who 
believed only in melody, shows that he knew that the dramatic 
expression of music must strike l)el()w the surface. At this 
early period he was simply producing Handelian opera in an 
amateurish style, suggesting an unsuccessful imitation of Hasse ; 
but the failure of his pasticcio is as significant to us as it was to 
him, since it shows that already the effect of his music depended 
upon its characteristic treatment of dramatic situations. This 
characterizing power was as yet not directly evident, and it 
needed all the influence of the new instrumental resources of 
the rising sonata-forms before music could pass out of what we 
may call its architectural and decorative period and enter into 
dramatic regions at all. 

It is highly probable that the chamber music of his master, 
San Martini, had already indicated to Gluck a new direction 
which was more or less incompatible with the older art ; and 
there is nothing discreditable either to Gluck or to his con- 
temporaries in the failure of his earlier works. Had the young 
composer been successful in the ordinary opera seria, there is 
reason to fear that the great dramatic reform, initiated by him, 
might not have taken place. The critical temper of the London 
public fortunately averted this calamity. It may also be assumed 
that the musical atmosphere of the English capital, and especially 
the great works of Handel, were not without beneficial influence 
upon the young composer. But of still greater importance in 
this respect was a short trip to Paris, where Gluck l)fecame for 
the first time acquainted with the classic traditions and the 
declamatory style of the French opera — a sphere of music in 
which his own greatest triumphs were to be achieved. Of 
these great issues little trace, however, is to be found in the works 
produced by Gluck during the fifteen years after his return from 
England. In this period Gluck, in a long course of works by 
no means free from the futile old traditions, gained technical 
experience and important patronage, though his success was 
not uniform. His first opera written for Vienna, La Semiramide 
riconosciutay is again an ordinary opera seria^ and little more 
can be said of Telenwcoy although thirty years later Gluck was 
able to use most of its overture and an energetic duet in one of 
his greatest works, Armide. 
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Gluck settled permanently at Vienna in 1756^ having two 
years previously been appointed court clmpel*master^ with a 
salary of 2000 florins, by the empress Maria Theresa. He had 
already received the order of knighthood from the pope in conse- 
quence of the successful production of two of his works in Rome. 
During the long interval from 1756 to 1762 Gluck seems to Irnve 
matured his. plans for the reform of the opera ; and, barring a 
l^et named Don Giovanni, and some airs nouveaux to French 
words with pianoforte accompaniment, no compositions of any 
importance have to be recorded. Several later pieces d' occasion, 
sudi as 11 Trionfo di Clelia (1763), are still written in the old 
manner, though already in 1762 Orfeo ed Euridice shows that the 
composer had entered upon a new career. Gluck had for the 
first time deserted Metastasio for Raniero Calzabigi, who, as 
Vernon Lee suggests, was in all probability the immediate cause 
of the formation of Gluck’s new ideas, as he was a hot-headed 
dramatic theorist with a violent dislike for Metastasio, who had 
hitherto dominated the whole sphere of operatic libretto. 

Quite apart from its significance in the history of dramatic 
music, Orpheus is a work which, by its intrinsic beauty, commands 
the highest admiration. Orpheus’s air, Che faro, is known to 
every one ; but still finer is the great scena in which the poet’s 
song softens even the ombre sdegnose of Tartarus. The ascending 
passion of the entries of the solo {Deh 1 placatevi; Mille pene; 
Men tiranne), interrupted by tlie harsh but gradually softening 
exclamations of the Furies, is of the highest dramatic effect. 
These melodies, moreover, as well as every declamatory passage 
assigned to Orpheus, are made subservient to the purposes of 
dramatic characterization ; that is, they could not possibly 
be assigned to any other person in the drama, any more than 
Hamlet’s monologue could be spoken by Polonius. It is in this 
power of musically realizing a character — a power all but un- 
known in the serious opera of his day — that Gluck’s genius 
as a dramatic composer is chiefly shown. After a short relapse 
into his earlier manner, Gluck followed up his Orpheus by a 
second classical music-drama (1767) named Alceste, In his 
dedication of the score to the grand-duke of Tuscany, he fully 
expressed his aims, as well as the reasons for his total breach with 
the old traditions. “ 1 shall try,” he wrote, ** to reduce music 
to its real function, that of seconding poetry by intensifying 
the expression of sentiments and the interest of situations 
without interrupting tlie action by needless ornament. I have 
accordingly taken care not to interrupt the singer in the heat of 
the dialogue, to wait for a tedious rOornel, nor do 1 allow him to 
stop on a sonorous vowel, in the middle of a phrase, in order to 
show the nimbleness of a beautiful voice in a long cadenza 
Such theories, and the stern consistency with which they were 
carried out, were little to the taste of the pleasure -loving 
Viennese ; and the success of Alceste, as well as tliat of Paris 
and Heletia, which followed two years later, was not such as 
Gluck had desired and expected. lie therefore eagerly accepted 
the chance of finding a home for his art in the centre of intellectual 
and more especially dramatic life, Paris. Such a chance was 
opened to him through the hailli Le Blanc du Roullet, attache of 
the French embassy at Vienna, and a musical amateur who 
entered into Gluck’s ideas with enthusiasm. A classic opera 
for the Paris stage was accordingly projected, and the friends 
fixed upon Racine’s Iphigenie en AuLide, After some difficulties, 
overcome chiefly by the intervention of Gluck’s former pupil 
the dauphiness Marie Antoinette, the opera was at last accepted 
and performed at the Academic de Musique, on the 19th of 
April 1774. 

The great importance of the new work was at once perceived 
by the musical amateurs of the French capital, and a hot con- 
troversy on the merits of Iphigenie ensued, in which some of the 
leading literary men of France took part. Amongst the opponents 
of Gluck were not only tlie admirers of Italian vocalization and 
sweetness, but also the adherents of the earlier PYench school, who 
refused to see in the new composer the legitimate successor of 
Lulli and Rameau. Marmontel, Laharpe and D’Alembert were 
his opponents, the Abbe Arnaud and others his enthusiastic 
friends. Rousseau took a peculiar position in the struggle. 
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In his early writings he is a violent partisan of Italian music, 
but when Gluck himself appeared as the French champion 
Rousseau acknowledged the great composer’s genius ; although 
he did not always understand it, as for example when he suggested 
that in Alceste, “ Divinit^s du Styx,” perhaps the most majestic 
of all Gluck's arias, ought to have been set as a rondo. Neverthe- 
less in a letter to Dr Burney, written shortly before his death, 
Rousseau gives a close and appreciative analysis of Alceste, 
the first Italian version of which Gluck had submitted to him 
for suggestions ; . and when, on the first performance of the 
piece not being received favourably by the Parisian audience, 
the composer exclaimed, “ Alceste est tombee,'' Rousseau is said 
to have comforted him with the flattering bonmoi, “ Oui, mais 
eUe est tombee du del'* The contest received a still more personal 
cliaracter when Piccinni, a celebrated and by no means incapable 
composer, came to Paris as the champion of the Italian party 
at the invitation of Madame du Barry, who held a rival court to 
that of the young princess (see Opera). As a dramatic contro- 
versy it suggests a parallel with the Wagnerian and anti- 
Wagnerian warfare of a later age ; but there is no such radical 
difference between Gluck’s and Piccinni ’s musical methods as 
the comparison would suggest. Gluck was by far the better 
musician, but his deficiencies in musical technique were of a 
kind which contemporaries could perceive as easily as they could 
perceive Piccinni's. Both composers were remarkable inventors 
of melody, and both had the gift of making incorrect music 
sound a^eeable. Gluck’s indisputable dramatic power might 
be plausibly dismissed as irrelevant by upholders of music for 
music’s sake, even if Piccinni himself had not chosen, as he 
did, to assimilate every feature in Gluck’s style that he could 
understand. The rivalry between the two composers was soon 
developed into a quarrel by the skilful engineering of Gluck’s 
enemies. In 1777 Piccinni was given a libretto by Marmontel 
on the subject of Roland, to Gluck’s intense disgust, as he had 
already begun an opera on that subject himself. This, and the 
failure of an attempt to show his command of a lighter style by 
furbishing up some earlier works at the instigation of Marie 
Antoinette, inspired Gluck to produce his Armide, which appeared 
four months before Piccinni’s Roland was ready, and raised a 
storm of controversy, admiration and abuse. Gluck did not 
anticipate Wagner more clearly in his dramatic reforms than in 
his caustic temper ; and, as in Gluck’s own estimation the 
difference between Armide and Alceste is that “ Vun {Alceste) 
doit faire pleurer et V autre fatre eprouver une voluptueuse sensation," 
it was extremely annoying for him to be told by Laharpe that 
he had made Armide a sorceress instead of an enchantress, and 
that her part was “ une criaillerie monotone et fatiguante" He 
replied to Laharpe in a long public letter worthy of Wagner in 
its venomous sarcasm and its tremendous value as an advertise- 
ment for its recipient. 

Gluck’s next work was Iphigenie en Tauride, the success 
of which finally disposed of Piccinni, who produced a work 
on the same subject at the same time and who is said to have 
ajcknowledged Gluck’s superiority. Gluck’s next work was 
^cho et Narcisse, the comparative failure of which greatly 
disappointed him ; and during the composition of another opera, 
Les Dandides, an attack of apoplexy compelled him to give up 
work. He left Paris for Vienna, where he lived for several 
years in dignified leisure, disturbed only by his declining health. 
He died on the 15th of November 1787. (F. H.; D. F. T.) 

The great interest of the dramatic aspect of Gluck’s reforms 
is apt to overshadow his merit as a musician, and yet in some 
ways to idealiise it. One is tempted to regard him as condoning 
for technical musical deficiencies by sheer dramatic power, 
whereas unprejudiced study of his work shows tliat where his 
dramatic power asserts itself there is no hick of musical technique. 
Indeed only a great musician could .so reform opera as to give it 
scope for dramatic power at all. W’Jierc Gluck differs from the 
greatest musicians is in his absolute dependence on literature 
for his inspiration. Where his librettist failed him (as in his 
last complete work, ticho et Narcisse), he could hardly write 
tolerably good music ; and, even in the finest works of his French 
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f)eriod, the less emotional situations are sometimes set to music 
which has little interest except as a document in the history of 
the art. This must not be taken to mean merely that Gluck 
could not, like Mozart and nearly all the great song-writers, 
set good music to a bad text. Such inability would prove 
(iliick’s superior literary taste without casting a slur on his 
musicianship. But it points to a certain weakness as a musician 
tliat Gluck could not be inspired except by the more* thrilling 
portions of his libretti. When he was inspired there was no 
question that he was the first and greatest writer of dramatic 
music before Mozart. I’o begin with, he could invent sublime 
melodics ; and his power of producing great musical effects by 
the simplest means was nothing short of Handelian. Moreover, 
in his peculiar sphere he deserves the title generally accorded 
to Haydn of “ father of modern orchestration.” It is misleading 
to say that he was the first to use the timbre of instruments 
with a sense of emotional effect, for Bach and Handel well knew 
how to give a whole aria or whole chorus peculiar tone by means 
of a definite scheme of instrumentation. But Gluck did not treat 
instruments as part of a decorative design, any more than he so 
treated musical forms. Just as his sense of mu.sical form is that 
of Philipp Emmanuel Bach and of Mozart, so is his treatment 
of instrum(!ntal tone-colour a thing that changes with every 
shade of feeling in the dramatic situation, and not in accordance 
with any purely decorative scheme. To accompany an aria 
with strings, oboes and flutes, was, for example, a perfectly 
ordinary procedure ; nor was there anything unusual in making 
th<^ wind instruments play in unison with the strings for the 
first part of the aria, and writing a passage for one or more of 
them in the middle section. But it was an unheard-of thing to 
make this passage consist of long appoggiaiuras once every two 
bars in rising secjuencc on th(i first oboe, answered by deep 
pizzicato bass notes, while Agamemnon in despair cries : 
“ Pentends reimUr dans num sein le cri plaintif de la nature*' 
Some of (jluck’s most forcible effects are of great subtlety, as, 
for instance, in Iphigenie en TauridCy where Orestes tries to 
reassure himself by saying : “ Le caime refiire dans man emurp 
while the intensely agitated accompaniment of the strings 
belies him. Again, the sense of orchestral climax shown in the 
oracle scene in Alceste was a thing inconceivable in older music, 
ami unsurpassed in artistic and dramatic spirit by any modern 
composer. Its influence in Mozart’s Idomeneo is obvious at a 
first glance. 

The capacity for broad melody always implies a true sense 
of form, whether that be developed by skill or not ; and thus 
Gluck, in rejecting the convenient formalities of older styles 
of opera, wa.s not, like some reformers, without something 
better to substitute for them. Moreover he, in consultation with 
his librettist, achieved great skill in holding together entire 
scenes, or even entire acts, by dramatically apposite repetitions 
of short arias and choruses. And thus in large portion-s of his 
finest works the. music, in spite of frequent full closes, seems to 
move pari passu with the drama in a manner which for natural- 
ness and continuity is surpassed only by the finales of Mozart 
and the entire operas of Wagner. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in the second act of Orfeo, In its original Italian version both 
scenes, that in Hades and that in Elysium, are indivisible wholes, 
and the division into single movements, though technically 
oDvioiis, is aesthetically only a natural means of articulating 
the structure. The unity of the scene in Hades extends, in the 
original version, even to the key-system. I^'his was damaged 
when Gluck had to transpose the part of Orpheus from an alto 
to a tenor in the French version. And here we have one of 
many instancH^s in which the improvements his French experience 
enabled him to make in his great Italian works were not alto- 
gether immixed. Little harm, however, was done to Orfeo 
which has not been easily remedied by transposing Orpheus’s 
part back again ; and in a suitable compromise ^tween the 
two versions Orjeo remains Gluck’s most perfect and inspired 
work. The emotional power of the music is such that the 
inevitable spoiling of the story by a happy ending has not the 
aspect of mere conventionality which it had in cases where the 


music produced no more than the normal effect upon 18th- 
century audiences. Moreover Gluck’s genius was of too high 
w order for him to be less successful in portraying a sufficiently 
intense happiness than in portraying ^ef. He failed only in 
what may be called the business capacities of artistic technique ; 
and there is less “ business ” in Orfeo than in almost any other 
music-drama. It was Gluck’s first great inspiration, and his 
theories had not had time to take action in paper warfare. 
Alceste contains his grandest music and is also very free from 
weak pages ; but in its original Italian version tlie third act 
did not give Gluck scope for an adequate climax. This difficulty 
so accentuated itself in the French version that after continual 
retouchings a part for Hercules was, in Gluck’s absence, added 
by (iosscc ; and three pages of Gluck’s music, dealing with the 
supreme crisis where Alceste is rescued from Hades (either by 
Apollo or by Hercules) were no longer required in performance 
and have been lost. The Italian version is so different from the 
French that it cannot help us to restore this passage, in which 
Gluck’s music now stops short just at the point where we realize 
the full height of his power. The comparison between the 
Italian and French Alceste is one of the most interesting that can 
be made in the study of a musician’s development. It would have 
been far easier for Gluck to write a new opera if he had not 
been so justly attached to his .second Italian masterpiece. So 
radical are the differences that in retranslating the French 
libretto into Italian for performance with the French music 
not one line of Calzabigi’s original text can be retained. 

In Iphigenie en Atdide and Iphigenie en TatiridCy Gluck 
shows signs that the controversies aroused by his methods 
began to interfere with his musical spontaneity. He had not, 
in Orfeo y gone out of his way to avoid rondos, or we should have 
had no “ Che faro senza Euridice** We read with a respectful 
smile Gluck’s assurance to the bailli Le Blanc du Roullet that 
“ you would not believe Armide to be by the same composer ” 
as Alceste, But there is no question that Armide is a very great 
work, full of melody, colour and dramatic point ; and that Gluck 
has availed himself of every suggestion that his libretto afforded 
for orchestral and emotional effects of an entirely different type 
from any that he had attempted before. And it is hardly 
relevant to blame him for his inability to write erotic music. 
In the first place, the libretto is not erotic, though the subject 
would no doubt become so if treated by a modem poet. In the 
second place a conflict of passions (as, for instance, where Armide 
summons the demons of Hate to exorcise love from her heart, 
and her courage fails her as soon as they begin) has never, even 
in Alceste, Ixsen treated with more dramatic musical force. 
The work as a whole is unequal, partly because there is a little 
too much action in it to suit Gluck s methods ; but it shows, 
as does no other o()era until Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a sense of 
the development of characters, as distinguished from the mere 
presentation of them as already fixed. 

In Iphigenie en Aulide and Iphigenie en Tauride, the very 
subtlety of the finest features indicates a certain self-conscious- 
ness which, when inspiration is lacking, becomes mannerism. 
Moreover, in both cases the libretti, though skilfully managed, 
tell a rather more complicated story than those which Gluck 
had hitherto so successfully treated ; and, where inspiration 
fails, the musical technique becomes curiously amateurish 
without any corresponding naiVct6. Still these works arc 
immortal, and their finest passages are equal to anything in 
Alceste and Orfeo, &cho et Narcisse we must, like Gluck’s 
contemporaries, regard as a failure. As in Orfeo, the pathetic 
story is ruined by a violent happy ending, but here this artistic 
disaster takes, place before the pathos has had time to assert 
itself. Gluck had no opportunities in this work for any higher 
qualities, musical or dramatic, than prettiness ; and with him 
beauty, without visible emotion, was indeed skin-deep. It is 
a pity that the plan of the great Pelletan-Damcke critical 
edition de luxe of Gluck’s French operas forbids the inclusion 
of his Italian Paride e Elena, his third opera to Calzabigi’s 
libretto, which was never given in a French version ; for there 
can be no question that, whatever he owed to France, the 
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period of his ipreatness began with his tollaboration with 
Calzabigi. (D. F. T.) 

GLttCKSBUROy a town of Germany^ in the Prussian province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, romantically situated among pine woods 
on the Flensburg Fjord off the Baltic, 6 m. N.E. from Flenshiiig 
b>^ rail. Pop. (1905) 1551, It has a Protestant church and some 
small manufactures and is a favourite sea-bathing resort. 'Vht 
castle, which occupies the site of a former Cistercian monasteiy, 
was, from 1622 to 1779, the residence of the dukes of Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, passing then to the king of Denmark 
and in 1866 to Prussia. King Frederick VII. of Denmark died 
here on the 15th of November 1863. 

GLttCKSTADT, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, on the right bank of the Elbe, at the 
confluence of the small river Rhin, and 28 m. N.W. of Altona, 
on the railway from Itzehoe to Elmshom. Pop. (1905) 6586. 
It has a Protestant and a Roman Catholic church, a handsome 
town-hall (restored in 1873-1874), a gymnasium, a provincial 
prison and a penitentiary. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged 
in commerce and fishing ; but the frequent losses from inunda- 
tions have greatly retarded the prosperity of the town. Gliick- 
stadt was founded by Christian IV. of Denmark in 1617, and 
fortified in 1620. It soon became an important trading centre. 
In 1627-28 it was besieged for fifteen weeks by the imperialists 
under Tilly, without success. In 1814 it was blockaded by the 
allies and capitulated, whereupon its fortifications were de- 
molished. In 1830 it was made a free port. It came into the 
possession of Prussia together with the rest of Schleswig-Holstein 
in 1866. 


is somewhat sweet, its sweetening power being estimated at 
from i to ? that of cane sugar. When heated to above 200^ it 
turns brown and produces caramel, a suVistance possessing a 
bitter taste, and used, in its aqueous solution or otherwise, 
under various trade names, for colouring confectionery, spirits, 
&c. The specific rotation of the plane of polarized light by 
glucose solutions is characteristic. The specific rotation of a 
freshly prepared solution is 105®, but this value gradually 
<liminishes to 52*5*^, 24 hours sufficing for the transition in the 
cold, and a few minutes when the solution is boiled. 'J'his 
phenomenon has been called mntarotation T. M. l.owry. 
The specific rotation also varies with the concentration ; this 
is due to the dissociation of complex molecules into simpler 
ones, a view confirmed by cryoscopic measurements. 

Glucose may be estimated by means of the polarimetcr, i,e. 
by determining the rotation of the plane of polarization of a 
solution, or, chemically, by taking advantage of its property of 
'reducing alkaline copper solutions. If a glucose solution be 
added to copper sulphate and much alkali added, a yellowish-red 
precipitate of cuprous hydrate separates, slowly in the cold, 
but immediately when the liquid is heated ; this precipitate 
rapidly turns red owing to the formation of cuprous oxide. In 
1846 L. C. A. Barreswil found that a strongly alkaline solution 
of copper sulphate and potassium sodium tartrate (Rochelle 
salt) remained unchanged ori lx)iling, but yielded an immediate 
precipitate of red cuprous oxide when a solution of glucose was 
added. He suggested that the method was applicable for quanti- 
tatively estimating glucose, but its acceptance only followed 
after H. von Fehling’s investigation. “ Fehling’s solution ” 


See Lucht, Glilckstadi. Beitreige zur Geschichte dieser Stadt (Kiel, 
l«54)- 

GLUCOSE (from Gr. yXvKi's', sweet), a carbohydrate of the 
formula ; it may be regarded as the aldehyde of sorbite. 

The name is applied in commerce to a complex mixture of 
carbohydrates obtained by boiling starch with dilute mineral 
acids ; in chemistry, it denotes, with the prefixes rf, I and 
(or *), the dextro-rotatory, laevo-rotatory and inactive 
forms of the definite chemical compound defined above. The 
d modification is of the commonest occurrence, the other forms 
being only known as synthetic products ; for this reason it is 
usually termed glucose, simply ; alternative names are dextrose, 
grape sugar and diabetic sugar, in allusion to its right-handed 
optical rotation, its occurrence in large quantity in grapes, and 
in the urine of diabetic patients respectively. In the vegetable 
kingdom glucose occurs, always in admixture with fructose, 
in many fruits, especially grapes, cherries, bananas, &c. ; and 
in combination, generally with phenols and aldehydes lielonging 
to the aromatic scries, it forms an extensive class of compounds 
termed glucosides. It appears to be synthesized in the plant 
tissues from carbon dioxide and water, formaldehyde being an 
intermediate product ; or it may be a hydrolytic product of a 
glucosidc or of a polysaccharose, such as cane sugar, starch, 
cellulose, &c. In the plant it is freely converted into more 
complex sugars, poly-saccharoses and also proteids. In the 
animal kingdom, also, it is very widely distributed, being some- 
times a normal and sometimes a pathological constituent of 
the fluids and tissues ; in particular, it is present in large 
amount in the urine of those suffering from diabetes, and 
may be present in nearly all the body fluids. It also occurs in 
honey, the white appearance of candied honey being due to 
its separation. 

Pure J-glucose, which may be obtained, synthetically (see 
Sugar) or by adding crystallized cane sugar to a mixture of 
80 % alcohol and volume of fuming hydrochloric acid so 
long as it dissolves on shaking, crystallizes from water or alcohol 
at ordinary temperatures in nodular masses, composed of minute 
six-sided plates, and containing one molecule of water of cnystal- 
lization. This product melts at 86^ C., and becomes anhydrous 
when heated to lio® C. The anhydrous compound can also be 
prepared, as hard crusts melting at 146®, by crystallizing con- 
centrated aqueous solutions at 30^ to 35*^. It is very soluble 
in water, but only slightly soluble in strong alcohol Its taste 


is prepared by dissolving separately 34*639 grammes of copper 
sulphate, 173 grammes of Rochelle salt, and 71 grammes of 
caustic soda in water, mixing and making up to 1000 c:c$. ; 
10 CCS. of this solution is completely reduced by 0*05 grammes of 
hexose. Volumetric methods are used, but the uncertainty of 
the end of the reaction has led to the suggestion of special 
indicators, or of determining the amount of cuprous oxide 
gravimctrically. 


Chemistry . — In its chemical properties glucose is a typical oxyakle- 
hycle or aldose. The aldehyde group reacts with hydrocyanic acid 
to produce two stereo-isomcric cyannydrins ; this isomerism is du(i 
to the conversion of an originally non -asymmetric carl)on atom into 
an asymmetric one. 1'he cyanliydrin is hytirolysable to an acid, 
the lartone of which may be reduced by sodium amalgam to a 
glucoheptose, a non-fermcn table sugar containing seven carbon 
atoms. By repeating tl)c process a non-fermentaole glhco-octose 
and a fermentable glucononose may be prepared. The aldehyde 
group also reacts with phenyl hydrazine to form two phenylhyclra- 
zoncs ; under certain conditions a hydroxyl group adjacent to the 
aldehyde group is oxidized and glucosazone is produce^; this 
glucosazone is decomposed by hydrochloric acid into phenyl 
hydrazine and the keto-aldehyde glucosone. These transformations 
are fully discu.ssed in the article Sugar. On reduction glucc^se 
appears to yield the hcxaliydric jilcoliol (/-sorbite, and on oxidation 
^/-gluconic and (/-saccharic acids. .Alkalis partially convert it into 
(/-mannose and (/-fructose. Baryta and lime yield saccharates, 
f.g. precipitablc by ^cohol. 

The constitution of glucose was establi.shed by H. Kiliani in 1S85- 
1887, who showed it to be CHjjOH-(CH -01^)4 ‘CHO. The subject 
was taken up by Emil Fischer, who .succeeded in synthe.si2ing 
glucose, and also several of its stereo-isomers, there being 16 accord- 
ing to the 1 -e Bel-van't Hoff theory (see Stkrko-Isomkrism and 
Sugar). This open chain structure is challeiig(^(I in the views put 
forward by T. M. Lowry and E. F. Armstrong. In 1895 C. Tanret 
showed that glucose existed in more than one form, and he isolated 
a, fS and 7 varieties with specific rotations of 105®, 52-5® and 22". 
It is now agreed that the fi variety is a mixture of the a and 7. 
This discovery explained the mutarotation of glucose. In a fresh 
solution a-glucose only exists, but on standing it is slowly trans- 
formed into 7-glucosc, equilibrium 
being reached when the a and 7 
forms are present in the ratio 
0-368 : 0-632 (Tanret, Zeit. physikeU. 

Chem,, 1905, 53, p. 692). It is o<^ 
convenient to refer to these two 
form.s as a and p. Lowry and Arm- 
strong represent these compounds 
by the following spatial formulae 
which postulate a 7-oxidic structure, and 5 asymmetric carbon 
atoms, t.e. one more than in the Fischer formulae. These formulae 
are supported by many considerations, especially by the selective 
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CHOH 
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action of enzymes, which follows similar lines with the a- and 
/V-glucosicies, i,e. the compounds formed by the interaction of 

g lucose with substances generally containing hydroxyl groups (see 

rLUCOSIDE). 

fermentation of Glucose. — Glucose is readily fermentable. Of 
the greatest importance is the alcoholic fermentation brought about 
by ycant cells (SaccAaromyces cereinsiae seu vini) ; this follows the 
equation i 4 2( 0 ^, Pasteur considering 94 to 95 % of 

the sugar to to so changed. 'I bis character is the base of the plan.of 
adding glucose to wine and beer wort before fermenting, the alcohol 
content of the liquid after fermentation being increased. Some 
fusel oil, glycerin and succinic acid appear to be formed simultane* 
ously, but in small amount. Glucose also undergoes fermentation 
into lactic acid (q.v.) in the pre.sence of the lactic acid bacillus, and 
into butyric acid if the action of the preceding ferment be continued, 
or by other bacilli. It also yields, by tlie so-called mucous fermenta- 
tion, a mucous, gummy mass, mixed with mannitol and lactic 
acid. 

We may here notice the frequent production ofgluco.se by the action 
of cmymvs upon other carnohydrates. Of especial note is tlic 
transformation of maltose by maltase into glucose, and of cane sugar 
by invertase into a mixture of gluco.se and fructose (invert sugar) ; 
oilier instances are : lactose by lactase into galactose and glucose ; 
trehalose by trchalasc into glucose ; melibiosc by melibiase into 
galactose and glucose ; and of melizitose by melizitasc into tnuranose 
and glucose, touranose yielding glucose also when acted upon by the 
enzyme tourana.se. 

Commercial Glucose. — 'fhe glucose of commerce, which may be 
regarded as a mixture of grape sugar, maltose and dextrins, is pre- 
pared by hydrolysing .starch by boiling with a dilute mineral acid. 
In Europe, potato starch is generally employed ; in America, com 
starch. The acid employed may be hydrochloric, which gives the 
best results, or sulphuric, which is used in (Germany ; siiljihuric acid 
is more readily separated from the product than hydrochloric, since 
the addition of powdered chalk precipitates it a.s calcium sulphate, 
which may be removed by a filter pre.ss. The processes of manu- 
facture have much in common, although varying in detail. The 
following is an outline of the process when hydrochloric acid is used : 
Starch (“ green *’ starch in America) is made into a “ milk ” with 
water, ana the milk pumj^ed into boiling dilute acid contained in 
a closed “ converter,’* generally made of copper or cast iron ; steam 
is led in at the same time, and the pressure is kept up to about 25 lb 
to the sq. in. When the converter is full the pressure is raised some- 
what, and the healing cnntiuued until the conversion is complete. 
'PUe liquid is now run into neutralizing tanks containing sodium 
carbonate, and, after settling, the supernatant liquid, termed 
" light liquor,*’ is run through bag filters and then on to Ixine-cbar 
filters, which have been previously u.sed for the ” heavy liquor.” 
'i'he colourle.ss or amber-coloured nitrate Is concentrated to 27“ to 
28"* U., when it forms the “ heavy liquor,” just mentioned. This is 
filtered through fresh bone-char fillers, from which it is discharged 
as a practically colourless liquid. Thi.s liquid is concentrated in 
vacuum pans to a s]iecillc gravity of 40” to 44° B., a .small quantity 
of sodium bisulphite solution being added to bleach it, to prevent 
termentatimi, and to inhibit browning. ” Syrup glucose ” is the 
commercial name of the product ; by continuing the concentration 
further solid glucose or grap** sugar is obtained. 

Several brands are recognized : “ Mixing glucose ” is used by 
syrup ^nd molasses manufactures, ’* jelly glucose ’* by makc*rs of 
jollies, " confectioners' glucose ” in confectionery," brewers’ glucose ’’ 
m brewing, &c. 

GLUOOSIDE, in chemistry, the generic name of an extensive 
group of substances characterized by the property of yielding 
a sugar, more commonly glucose, when hydrolysed by purely 
chemical means, or decomposed by a ferment or enzyme. The 
name was originally given to vegetable products of this nature, 
in which the other part of the molecule was, in the greater 
number of cases, an aromatic aldchydic or phenolic compound 
(exceptions are sinigrin and jalapin or scamnionin). It has now 
l)een extended to include synthetic ethers, such as those obtained 
by acting on alcoholic glucose solutions with hydrochloric acid, 
and also the polysaccharoses, c.g. cane sugar, which appear 
to he ethers also. Althougli glucose is the commonest sugar 
present in glucosidcs, many are known which yield rhamnose 
or iso-dulcite ; these may be termed pentosides. Much attention 
has been given to the non-sugar parts of the molecules ; the 
constitutions of many have been determined, and the compounds 
synthesized ; and in some cases the preparation of the synthetic 
glucoside effected. 

The simplest glucosidcs arc the alkyl esters which E. Fischer 
{Ber., 28, pp. 1151, 3081) obtained by acting with hydrochloric 
acid on alcoholic glucose solutions. A better method of pre- 
paration is due to E. F. Armstrong and S. L. Courtauld {Proc. 


CHfiH 
CHOH 

< CH 

(CHOH), 
H-COCH, 
I. a-methy] 
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CHjOH 

Choh 

< CH 

(CHOH), 
CHjOCH 
II. /S-methyl 
d-glucoside. 


Pkys. Sac,, 1905, July i)^ “who dissolve solid anhydrous glucose 
in methyl alcohol containing hydrochloric acid. A mixture 
of a- and / 3 -glucose result, which arte then etherified, and if the 
solution be neutralized before the / 9 *form isomerizes and the 
solvent removed, a mixture of the a- and / 3 -methyl ethers is 
obtained. These may be separated by the action of suitable 
ferments. Fischer found that these ethers did not reduce 
Fehling’s solution, neither did they combine with phenyl hydra- 
zine at 100® ; they appear to be stereo-isomeric y-oxidic com- 
pounds of the formulae I., II. : The difference between the a- and 
p-forms is best shown by the 
selective action of enzymes. 

Fischer found that maltase, 
an enzyme occurring in yeast o< 
cells, hydrolysed a-glucosides 
but not the p ; while emulsin, 
an enzyme occurring in bitter 
almonds, hydrolyses the /3 
but not the a. The ethers of non-fermentable sugars are them- 
selves non-fermentable. By acting with these enzymes on the 
natural glucosides, it is found that the majority are of the 
/I-form ; e.g. emulsin hydrolyses salicin, helicin, aesculin, coni- 
ferin, syringin, &c. 

Classification of the glucosides is a matter of some diffiailty. 
One based on the chemical constitution of the non-glucose part 
of the molecules has been proposed by Umney, who framed four 
groups : (1) ethylene derivatives, (2) benzene derivatives, 
(3) styrolene derivatives, (4) anthracene derivatives. A group 
may also be made to include the cyanogenetic glucosides, i.e. 
those containing prussic acid. J. j. L. van Rijn (Die Glyko- 
side, 1900) follows a botanical classification, w^hich has several 
advantages ; in particular, plants of allied genera contain simDar 
compounds. In this article the chemical classification w^ill be 
followed. Only the more important compounds will be noticed, 
the reader being referred to van Rijn {loc. cit) and to Beilstein^s 
Handbuch der orgamschen Chemie for further details. 


1. Ethylene Derivatives. — These are generally mustard oils, and 

arci eharacterized by a burning taste ; their principal occurrence i.s in 
mu.stard and Tropaeolum seeds. Sinigrin or the pota.ssium salt ol 
myronic acid, C,oHj|*NSyKO„*H2C), occurs in black pepper and in 
horse-radish root. Hydrolysis with baryta, or decomposition by 
the ferment myrosin, gives glucose, allyl mustard oil and potassium 
bi.sulphate. Sinalbin, C.„,H42N5,S.p,5, occurs in white pepper ; 
it decomposes to the mustard oif HO-CpHa’CH^-NCS, glucose and 
sinapin, a compound of choline and smapinic acid. Jalapin or 
scammonin, occurs in scammony ; it hydrolyses to glucose 

and jalapinolic acid. The formulae of sinigrin, sinalbin, sinapin and 
jalapinoiic acid are : — 

c.H„o.sc<g:^”;5K c.H„o.s.c<N;Ctt 
Sinigrin Sinalbin 

*^^'jJ^>C,H,CH:CHC 0 C.Jl 40 N ^^^»)3 
Sina])iu 

(?{{»>CHCH(OH) ■C„Ha,CO.jH. 

Jalapinolic acid (Kramer) 

2. Benzene Derivatives. — These are generally oxy and oxyaldehydic 

corapound.s, Arbutin, which occurs m bearberry along 

with methyl arbutin, hydrdyses to hydroquinonc and gluco.se. 
Pharmacologically it acts as a urinary antiseptic and diuretic ; 
the benzoyl derivative, cellotropin, has been used for tuberculosis. 
Salicin, also termed " saligenin *' and “ glucose,*’ occurs in 

the willow. The enzymes ptyalin and emulsin convert it into glucose 
and .saligenin, ortho-oxybenzylalcohol, H0-C2H4*CH20H. Oxida- 
tion gives the aldehyde helicin. Populin, which occurs 

in the leaves and bark of Populus tremma, is benzo;^ salicin. 

3. Styrolene Derivatives. — This group contains a benzene and also 

an ethylene group, being derived from styrolene ; CHg. 

Coniferin, CjgHyyOy, occurs in the cambium of coniferous woods. 
Emulsin converts it into glucose and coniferyl alcohol, while oxida- 
tion gives glycovanillin, which yields with emulsin glucose and 
vanillin (see Euobnol and Vanilla). Syringin, which occurs in the 
bark of Syringa vulgaris, in methoxyconiferin. Phloridzin, QiHyiOjo, 
occurs in the root-bark of various fruit trees; it hydrolyses to 
glucose and phloretin, which is the phloroglucin ester of para- 
oxyhydratropic acid. It is related to the pentosides narmgin, 
C.21H20O.1, which hydrolyses to rhamnose and naringenin, the 
phlorogiucin ester of para - oxycinnamic acid, and hesperidin. 
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CaoH0oOg2(?)> which hydrolyses to rhamnose and hcsperetin, 
the phloroglucin ester of meta-oxy-para-methoxycinnamic acid or 
isoferulic acid, CJ0H10O4. We may here include various coumarin 
and benzo-7-pyrone derivatives. Aesculin, occurring in 

horse-chestnut, and da])hnin, occurring in Daphne mpina, are iso- 
meric; the former hydrolyses to glucose and aesculetin (4-5-dioxy- 
coumarin), the latter to glucose and daphnetin (3'4-dioxycoumarin). 
Fraxin, occurring in Ffoxinus excelsior y and with aesculin 

in horse-chestnut, hydrolyses to glucose and fraxetin, the mono- 
methyl ester of a ^ioxycoumarin. Flavone or benzo-7-pyrone 
derivatives are very numerous ; in manv cases they (or the non- 
sugar part of the molecule) are vegetable dyestuffs. Qnercilriny 
is a yellow dyestuff found in Quercus tinctovia ; it hydro- 
lyses to rhamnose and quercetin, a dioxy -/ 3 - phenyl -trioxybenzo- 
7-pyrone. Rhamnetin, a splitting product of the glucosidcs of 
lihamnusy is monomethyl quercetin ; fisetin, from Rhus cotinuSy 
is monoxyquercetin ; chrysin is phenyl-dioxybenzo-7-pyrone. 
Saponarin, a clucoside found in Saponaria officinaliSy is a related 
compound. Strophanthin is the name given to three different 
compounds, two obtained from Strophanthus Kombe and one from 
.S. htspidus, 

4. Anthracene Derivatives. — These are generally substituted 
anthraquinones ; many have medicinal applications, being used 
as purgatives, while one, ruberythric acid, yields the valuable dye- 
stuff madder, the base of which is alizarin (a.v.). Chrysophanic 
acid, a dioxymethylanthraquinone, occurs in rnubarb^ which also 
contains emodin, a trioxymethylanthraquinone ; this substance 
occurs in combination . with rhamnose in frangula bark. 

The most important cyanogenetic glucoside is amygdalin, which 
occurs in bitter almonds. The enzyme maltase decompascs it into 
glucose and mandelic nitrile glucoside ; the latter is broken down 
by emulsin into glucose, benzaldehyde and prussic acid. Emulsin 
also decomposes amygdidin directly into these compounds without 
the intermediate formation of mandelic nitrile glucoside. Several 
other glucosides of this nature have been isolated. The saponins are 
a group of substances characterized by forming a lather with water ; 
they occur in soap-bark (q.v.). Mention may also be made of indican, 
the glucoside of the indigo plant ; this is hydrolysed by the indigo 
ferment, indimulsin, to indoxyl and indiglucin. 

GLUE (from the O. Fr. glu, bird-lime, from the Late Lat. 
gluietn, glus, glue), a valuable agglutinant, consisting of impure 
gelatin and widely used as an adhesive medium for wood, leather, 
paper and similar substances. Glues and gelatins merge into 
one another by imperceptible degrees. 'J'he difference is con- 
ditioned b> the degree of purity : the more impure form is termed 
glue and is only used as an adhesive, the purer forms, termed 
gelatin, have other applications, especially in culinary operations 
and confectionery. Referring to the article Gelatin for a 
general account of this substance, it is only necessary to state 
here that gelatigcnous or glue-forming tissues occur in the bones, 
skins and intestines of all animals, and that by extraction with 
hot water these agglutinating materials are removed, and the 
solution on evaporating and cooling yields a jelly-like substance 
— ^gelatin or glue. 

Glues may be most conveniently classified according to their 
sources : bone glue, skin glue and fish glue ; these may be 
regarded severally as impure forms of bone gelatin, skin gelatin 
and isinglass. 

Bone Glue. — For the manufacture of glue the bones are supplied 
fresh or after having been used for making soups ; Indian and 
South American bones are unsuitable, since, by reason of their 
previous treatment with steam, both their fatty and glue-forming 
constituents have been already removed (to a great extent). 
On the average, fresh bones contain about 50% of minerd 
matter, mainly calcium and magnesium phosphates, about 
12 % each of moisture and fat, the remainder being other 
organic matter. The mineral matter reappears in commerce 
chiefly as artificial manure ; the fat is employed in the candle, 
soap and glycerin industries, while the other organic matter 
supplies glue. 

The separation of the fat, or “ de-greasing of the bones 
is effected (i) by boiling the bones with water in open vessels ; 
(2) by treatment with steam under, pressure ; or (3) by means 
of solvents. The last process is superseding the first two, whidi 
^ive a poor return of fat — a valuable consideration — and also 
involve the loss of a certain amount of glue. Many solvents 
have been proposed ; the greatest commercial success appears 
to attend Scottish shale oil and natural petroleum (Russian or 
American) boiling at about 100^ C. The vessels in which the 


extraction is carried out consist of upright cylindrical boilers, 
provided with manholes for charging, a false bottom on which 
the bones rest, and with two steam coils— one for heating only, 
the other for leading in ** live ” steam. There is a pipe from 
the top of the vessel leading to a condensing plant. ITie vessels 
are arranged in batteries. In the actual operation the boiler 
is charged with bones, solvent is run in, and the mixture gradually 
heated by means of the dry coil ; the spirit distils over, carrying 
with it the water present in the Ijfines ; and after a time the 
extracted fat is run off from discharge cocks in the bottom of the 
extractor.^ A fresh charge of solvent is introduced, and the cycle 
repeated ; this is repeated a third and fourth time, after which 
the bones contain only about 0*2 % of fat, and a little of the 
solvent, which is removed by blowing in live steam under 70 to 
80 lb pressure. The de-greased bones are now cleansed from 
all dirt and flesh by rotation in a horizontal cylindrical drum 
covered with stout wire gauze. The attrition accompanying 
this motion suffices to remove the loosely adherent matter, 
which falls through the meshes of the gauze ; this meal contains 
a certain amount of glue- forming matter, and is generally 
passed through a finer mesh, the residuum being worked up in 
the glue-house, and the flour which passes through being sold 
as a bone-meal, or used as a manure. 

The bones, which now contain 5 to 6% of glue-forming 
nitrogen and about 60 % of calcium phosphate, arc next treated 
for glue. The most economical process consists in steaming 
the bones under pressure (15 lb to start with, afterwards 5 lb) 
in upright cylindrical boilers fitted with false bottoms. The 
glue-liquors collect beneath the false bottoms, and when of a 
strength equal to about 20% dry glue they are run off to the 
clarifiers. The first runnings contain about 65 to 70% of the 
total glue ; a second steaming extracts another 25 to 30 %. For 
clarifying the solutions, ordinary alum is used, one part being 
used for 200 parts of dry glue. The alum is added to the hot 
liquors, and the temperature raised to 100® ; it is then allowed 
to settle, and the surface scum removed by filtering through 
coarse calico or fine wire filters. 

The clear li(|uors are now concentrated to a strength of about 
32 % dry glue in winter and 35 % in summer. This is invariably 
effected in vacuum pans — open boiling yields a dark-coloured 
and inferior product. Many types of vacuum plant arc in use ; 
the Yaryan form, invented by 11 . T. Yaryan, is perhaps the best, 
and the double effect system is the most efficient. After con- 
centration the liquors are bleached by blowing in sulphur 
dioxide, manufactured by burning sulphur ; by this means the 
colour can be lightened to any desired degree. The liquors are 
now run into galvanized sheet-iron troughs, 2 ft. long, 6 in. 
wide and 5 in. deep, where they congeal to a firm jelly, which is 
subsequently removed by cutting round the edges, or by warming 
with hot water, and turning the cake out. The cake is sliced 
to sheets of convenient thickness, generally by means of a wire 
knife, i.e. a piece of wire placed in a frame. Mechanical slicers 
acting on this principle arc in use. Instead of allowing the 
solution to congeal in troughs, it may be “ cast *’ on sheets of 
glass, the bottoms of which are cooled by running water. After 
congealing, the tremulous jelly is dried ; this is an operation 
of great nicety : the desiccation must be slow and is generally 
effected by circulating a rapid current of air about the cakes 
supported on nets set in frames ; it occupies from four to five 
days, and the cake contains on the average from 10 to 13% of 
water. 

Skin Glue . — In the preparation of skin glue the materials 
used are the parings and cuttings of hides from tan-yards, the 
eais of oxen and sheep, the skins of rabbits, hares, cats, dogs 
and other animals, the parings of tawed leather, parchment 
and old gloves, and many other miscellaneous scraps of animal 
matter. Much experience is needed in order to prepare a good 

^ This fat contains a small quantity of solvent, which is removed 
by heating with steam, when the .solvent distils off. Hot water i.s 
then run in to melt the fat, which rises to the surface of the water 
and is floated off. Another boiling with water, and again floating 
off, frees the fat from dirt and mineral matter, and the product is 
ready for cashing. 
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glue from such heterogeneous materials ; one blending may be 
a success and another a failure. I'he raw material has been 
divided into three great divisions : (i) sheep pieces and fleshings 
(ears, &c.) ; (2) ox fleshings and trimmings ; (3) ox hides and 
pieces ; the best glue is obtained from a mixture of the hide^ 
ear and face clippings of the ox and calf. The raw material 
or “ stock ” is first steeped for from two to ten weeks, according 
to its nature, in wooden vats or pits with lime water, and after- 
wards carefully dried and stoVed. The object of the lime steeping 
is to remove any blood and flesh which may be attached to the 
skin, and to form a lime soap with the fatty matter present. 

The ** scrows ” or glue pieces, which may be kept a long time 
without undergoing change, arc washed with a dilute hydro- 
chloric acid to remove all lime, and then very thoroughly with 
water ; they are now allowed to drain and dry. The skins 
are then placed in hemp nets and introduced into an open boiler 
which has a false bottom, and a tap by which liquid may be run 
off. As the boiling proceeds test quantities of liquid are from 
time to time examined, and when a sample is found on cooling 
to form a stiff jelly, which happens when it contains about 32 % 
dry glue, it is ready to draw off. The solution is then run to a 
clarifier, in which ii temperature sufficient to keep it fluid is 
maintained, and in this way any impurity is permitted to subside. 

The glue solution is then run into wooden troughs or coolers in 
which it sets to a firm jelly. The cakes are removed as in the 
case of bone glue (see above), and, having been placed on nets, 
arc, in the Scottish practice, dried by exposure to open air. 

This primitive method has many disadvantages : on a hot 
day the cake may become unshapely, or melt and slip through 
the net, or dry so rapidly as to crack ; a frost may produce 
fissures, while a fog or mist may precipitate moisture on the 
surface and occasion a mouldy appearance. The surface of the 
cake, which is generally dull after drying, is polished by washing 
with water. The practice of boiling, clarification, cooling and 
drying, which has been already described in the case of bone glue, 
has been also applied to the separation of skin glue. 

Fts/i (line, — Whereas isinglass, a very pure gelatin, is yielded 
by tht! sounds of a limited number of fish, it is found that all 
fish offals yield a glue possessing considerable adhesive properties. 

The manufacture consists in thoroughly washing the offal with 
water, and then discharging it into extractors with live steam. 

After digestion, the liquid is run off, allowed to stand, the 
upper oily layer removed, and the lower gluey solution clarified 
with alum. The liquid is then filtered, concentrated in open vats, 
and bleached wdth sulphur dioxide.^ Fish glue is a light-brown 
vi.scou.s liquid which has a distinctly disagreeable odour and 
an acrid taste ; these disadvantages to its use arc avoided if it 
be boiled with a little water and i % of sodium phosphate, iuid 
0*025 % of saccharine added. 

Properties of Glue. —A good quality of glue should be free from 
all specks and grit, have a uniform, light brownish-yellow, 
transparent appearance, and should break with a glassy fracture. 
Steeped for some time in cold water it softens and swells up 
without dissolving, and when again dried it ought to resume its 
original properties. Under the influence of heat it entirely 
dissolves in water, forming a thin syrupy fluid with a not 
disagreeable smell. Tlu* adhesiveness of different qualities of 
glue varies considerably ; the best adhesive is formed by steeping 
the glue, broken in small piecc^s, in water until they are quite 
soft, and then placing them with just sufficient water to effect 
solution in the glue-pot. The hotter the glue, the better the 
joint ; remelted glue is not so strong as the freshly prepared ; 
and newly manufactured glue is inferior to that which has been 
long in stock. It is therefore seen that many factors enter into 
the determination of the cohesive power of glue ; a well-prepared 
joint may, under favourable conditions, withstand a pull of 
about 700 ll> per sq. in. The following table, after Kilmarsch, 
shows the holding power of glued joints with various kinds of 
woods. 

> The residue in the extractors is usually dried in steam-heated 
vessels, and mixed with potassium and magnesium salts ; the product 
is then nut on the market as fish-potash guano. 
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Special Kinds of Cities^ Cements^ &c. — By virtue of the fact that 
the word *' glue *’ is frequently used to denote many adhesives, which 
may or may not contain gelatin, there will now be given an account 
of some s})ecial preparations. These may be conveniently divided 
into: (i) liquid glues, mixtures containing gelatin which do not 
jedv at ordinary temperatures but still possess adhesive properties ; 
(2) 'water-proof glues, including mixtures containing gelatin, and 
also the marine glues,** which contain no glue ; (3) glues or cements 
for special purposes, e.g. for cementing glass, pottery, leather, &c., 
for cementing dis.similar materials, such as pajier or leather to iron. 

Liquid Glues. — The demand for liquid glues is mainly due to the 
disacivantages — the necessity of dissolving and using while hot— 
of ordinary glue. They are generally prepjired by adding to a warm 
glue solution some reagent which destroys the property of gelatinizing. 
The reagents in common use are acetic acid ; magnesium chloride, 
used for a glue employed by printers ; hydrochloric acid and zinc 
sulphate ; nitric acid and lead sulphate ; ’ and phosphoric acid and 
ammonium carbonate. 

Water-proof Glues, — Numerous recipes for water-proof glues have 
been published ; glue, having been swollen by soaking in water, 
dissolved in four-fifths its weight of linseed oil, furnishes a good 
water-proof adh(?sivc ; linseed oil varnish and litharge, added to 
a glue solution, is also used; resin added to a hot glue solu- 
tion in water, and aflcrAvards diluted with turpentine, is another 
recipe : the best glue is said to be obtained by dissolving one 
part of glue in one and a half parts of water, and then adding 
one-ftftieth jiart of potassium bichromate. Alcoholic solutions of 
various gums, and also tannic acid, confer the same property on 
glue solutions. The " marine glues ** are solutions of india-rubber, 
shellac or asphaltum, or mixtures of these substances, in benzene or 
imphtha. Jeffrey's marine glue is form(?d by dissolving india-rubber 
in four parts of benzene and adding two parts of shellac ; it is 
extensively used, being easily applied and drying rapidly and hard. 
Another water-proof glue which contains no gelatin is obtained by 
heating linseed oil with five parts of quicklime ; when cold it forms 
a hard mass, which melts on healing like ordinary glue. 

Special —There arc innumerable recipes for adhesives 

specially applicable to certain substances and under certain con- 
ditions.' For repairing glass, ivory, &c. isinglass {q.v.), which may be 
replaced by fine glue, yields valuable cements ; bookbinders employ 
an elastic gluts obtained from an ordinary glue solution and glycerin, 
the water being expelled by heating ; an efficient cement for mounting 
photograplis is obtained by dissolving glue in ten parts of alcohol 
and atlding one part of glycerin ; portable or mouth glue — so named 
because it melts in the mouth — is prepared by chssolving one part of 
sugar in a .solution of four parts of glue. An india-rubber substitute 
is obtained by adding sodium tungstate and hydrochloric acid to a 
strong glue solution ; this preparation may be rolled out when 
heated to (k)*^. 

For further details see Thomas Lambert, Glue^ Gelatine and their 
Allied Products (London, 1005) ; R. L. Fcrnbacli, Glues and Gelatine 
(1907) ; H. C. Standage, Ag^Jutinants of all Kinds for all Purposes 
(1907). 

GLUTARIC ACID, or Normal Pykotartaric Acid, 
HOgC-CHo'CHo-CIIo’CO^H, an organic acid prepared by the 
reduction of a-oxyglutarlic acid with hydriodic acid, by reducing 
glutaconic acid, H()X*CH.2*CH:CH*C0^,H,with sodium amalgam, 
by conversion of trimethylene bromide into the cyanide 
and hydrolysis of this compound, or from acctoacctic ester, 
which, in the form of its sodium derivative, condenses 
with /^-iodopropionic ester to form acetoglutaric ester, 
CH«*p*CH(CO,>C>H,)*CH,*CH,.*(:OX^^ from which glutaric 
acid is obtained by hydrolysis. It is also obtained when sebacic, 
stearic and oleic acids are oxidized with nitric acid. It crystal- 
lizes in large monoclinic prisms which melt at 97*5® C., and 
distils between 302® and 304® C., practically without decomposi- 
tion. It is soluble in water, alcohol and ether. By long heating the 
acid is converted into its anhydride, which, however, is obtained 
more readily by heating the silver salt of the acid with acetyl 
chloride. By distillation of the ammonium salt glutarimide, 
CHj,(CHj,*(X)) 3NH, is obtained ; it forms small crystals melting 
at 151® to 152® C. and sublimes unchanged. 

On the alkyl glutaric acids, see C. Hell 1889, 22, pp. 48, 60), 
C. A. Bischoff {Ber,, 1891, 24, p. 1041), K. Auwers (Bet., 1891, 24, 
p. 1923) and W. H. Perkin, junr. {Journ. Chem. 5 of., 1896, 69, p. 268). 
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GLUTEN, a tough, tenacious, diurtile, somewhat elastic, 
nearly tasteless and greyish-^yellow albuminous substance, 
obtained from the flour of wheat by washing in water, in which 
it is insoluble. Gluten, when dried, loses about two-thirds of 
its weight, becoming brittle and semi-transparent ; when strongly 
heated it crackles and swells, and burns like feather or hora. 
It is soluble in strong acetic acid, and in caustic alkalis, which 
latter may be used for the purification of starch in which it is 
present. When treated with •! to *2 % solution of hydrochloric 
acid it swells up, and at length forms a liquid resemblir^ a 
solution of albumin, and laevorotatory as regards polarized 
light. Moistened with water and exposed to the air gluten 
putrefies, and evolves carbon dioxide, hydrogen and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and in the end is almost entirely resolved into a liquid, 
which contains leucin and ammonium phosphate and acetate. On 
analysis gluten shows a composition of about 53 % of carbon, 7 % 
of hydrogen, and nitrogen 15 to 18 %, besides oxygen, and about 
I % of sulphur, and a small quantity of inoiganic matter. Accord- 
ing to H. Ritthausen it is a mixture of gluiencasein (Liebig’s 
vegetable fibrin), glutenfibrm, gliadin (Pflanzenlcim), glutin or 
vegetable gelatin, and mucedin, which are all closely allied to one 
another in chemical composition. It is the gliadin which confers 
upon gluten its capacity of cohering to form elastic masses, and 
of separating readily from as.sociatcd starch. In the so-called 
gluten of the flour of barley, rye and maize, this body is absent 
(H. Ritthausen and U. Kreusler). The gluten yielded by wheat 
which has undergone fermentation or has begun to sprout is 
devoid of toughness and elasticity. These qualities can be 
restored to it by kneading with salt, lime-water or alum. Gluten 
is employed in the manufacture of gluten bread and biscuits 
for the diabetic, and of chocolate, and also in the adulteration* 
of tea and coffee. For making bread it must be used fresh, as 
otherwise it decomposes, and does not knead well. Granulated 
gluten is a kind of vermicelli, made in some starch manufactories 
by mixing fresh gluten with twice its weight of flour, and granu- 
lating by means of a cylinder and contained stirrer, <;ach armed 
with spikes, and revolving in opposite directions. The process 
is completed bv the drying and sifting of the granules. 

GLUTTON, or Wolverine {Gtdo luscus), a carnivorous 
mammal belonging to the Mustelidae^ or weasel family, and the 
sole representative of its genus. The legs are short and stout, 
with large feet, the toes of which terminate in strong, sharp 
claws considerably curved. The mode of progression is semi- 
plantigrade. In size and form the glutton is something like the 
badger, measuring from 2 to 3 ft. in length, exclusive of the thick 
bushy tail, which is about 8 in. long. The head is broad, the 
eyes are small and the back arched. The fur consists of an under- 
growth of short woolly hair, mixed with long straight hairs, 
to the abundance and length of which on the sides and tail 
the creature owes its shaggy appearance. The colour of the fur 
is blackish-brown, with a broad band of chestnut stretching 
from the shoulders along each side of the body, the two meeting 
near the root of the tail. Unlike the majority of arctic animals, 
the fur of the glutton in winter grows darker. Like other 
Mustelidae, the glutton is provided with anal glands, which 
secrete a yellowish fluid pos.sessing a highly foetid odour. It 
is a boreal animal, inhabiting the northern regions of lioth 
hemispheres, but most abundant in the circumpolar area of the 
New World, where it occurs throughout the British provinces 
and Alaska, being specially numerous in the neighbourhood 
of the Mackenzie river, and extending southwards as far as New 
York and the Rocky Mountains. The wolverine is a voracious 
animal, and also one with an inquisitive disposition. It feeds 
on grouse, the smaller rodents and foxes, which it digs from | 
their burrows during the breeding-season ; but want of activity 
renders it dependent for most of its food on dead carcases, which 
it frequently obtains by methods that have made it peculiarly 
obnoxious to the hunter and trapper. Should the hunter, 
after succeeding in killing his game, leave the carcase insufficiently 
protected for more than a single night, the glutton, whose fear 
of snares is sufficient to prevent him from touching it during 
the first night, will, if possible, get at and devour what he can | 
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on the second, hiding the remainder beneath the snow. It 
annoys the trapper by following up his lines of marten-traps, 
often extending to a length of 40 to 50 m., each of which it enters 
from behind, extracting the bait, pulling up the traps, and devour- 
ing or conceiUing the entrapped martens. So persistent is the 
glutton in this practice, when once it discovers a line of traps, 
that its extermination along the trapper’s route is a necessary 
preliminary to tlie success of his busiWss. This is no easy task, 
as the glutton is too cunning to be caught by the methods success- 
fully employed on the other members of the weasel family. 
The trap generally used for this purpose is made to resemble 
a cache, or hidden store of food, such as the Indians and hunters 
are in the habit of forming, the discovery and rifling of which 
is one of the glutton’s most congenial occupations — ^the bait, 
instead of being paraded as in most traps, being carefully con- 
cealed, to lull the knowing beast’s suspicions. One of the most 
prominent characteristics of the wolverine is its propensity 
to steal and hide things, not merely food which it might after- 
wards need, or traps which it regards as enemies, but articles 
which cannot possibly have any interest except that of curiosity. 
Tlie following instance of this is quoted by Dr E. Cones in his 
work on the Fur-bearing Animals of North America: “A 
hunter and his family having left their lodge unguarded during 
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their absence, on their return found it completely gutted — the 
walls were there, but nothing else. Blankets, guns, kettles, 
axes, cans, knives and all the other paraphernalia of a trapper's 
tent had vanished, and the tracks left by the bea.st showed 
who had been the thief. The family set to work, and, by carefully 
following up all his paths, recovered, with some trifling exceptions, 
the whole of the lost projierty.” The cunning displayed by the 
glutton in unravelling the snares set for it forms at once the 
admiration and despair of every trapper, while its great strength 
and ferocity render it a dangerous antagonist to animals larger 
than itself, occasionally including man. The rut ting-season 
occurs in March, and the female, secure in her burrow, produces 
her young — four or five at a birth — in June or July. In defence 
of these she is exceedingly hold, and the Indians, according to 
Dr Coues, “ have been heard to say that they would sooner 
encounter a she-bear with her cubs than a carcajou (the Indian 
name of the glutton) under the same circumstances.” On 
catching sight of its enemy, man, the wolverine before finally 
determining on flight, is said to sit on its haunches, and, in order 
to get a clearer view of the danger, shade its eyes with one of 
its fore-paws. When pressed for food it becomes fearless, and 
has been known to come on hoard an ice-bound vessel, and in 
presence of the crew seize a can of meat. The glutton is valuable 
for its fur, which, when several skins are sewn together, forms 
elegant hearth and carriage rugs. (R. L.*) 

GLYCAS, MICHAEL, Byzantine historian (according to some 
a Sicilian, according to others a Corfiote), flourished during the 
12th century a.d. His chief work is his Chronicle of events 
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from the creation of the world to the death of Alexius I. Com- 
nenus (1118). It is extremely brief and written in a popular 
style, but too much space is devoted to theological and scientific 
matters. Glycas was also the author of a theological treatise 
and a number of letters on theological questions. A poem of 
some 600 “ political ** verses, written during his imprisonment 
on a charge of slandering a neighbour and containing an appe^ 
to the emperor Manuel, is still extant. The exact nature of his 
offence is not known, but the answer to his appeal was that he 
was deprived of his eyesight by the emperor's orders. 

Editions : " Chronicle and Letters,” in J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
Gfoeca^ clviii. ; poem in L. Legrand, Bibliothique grecqm vulgaire, 
i. ; see also F. Hirsch, Bytantinischc Studien (1876) ; C. iCrumbacher 
in SitzungsberichU bayer. Acad., 1894 ; C. F. JBahr in Ersch and 
Grulicr's Allgemeine Encyklopddie. 

GLYCERIN, Glycerine or Glycerol (in pharmacy Gly^ 
cerinum) (from Gr. yAi»KiN', sweet), a trihydric alcohol, 
trihydroxypropane, CjH^,(OH)a. It is obtainable from most 
natural fatty bodies by the action of alkalis and similar reagents, 
whereby the fats arc dc;composed, water being taken up, and 
glycerin being formed together with the alkaline salt of some 
particular acid (varying with the nature of the fat). Owing to 
their possession of this common property, these natural fatty 
bodies and various artificial derivatives of glycerin, which 
behave in the same way when treated with alkalis, are knowm 
as glycerides. In the ordinary process of soap -making the 
glycerin remains dissolved in the aqueous liquors from which the 
soap is separated. 

Glycerin was discovered in 1779 by K. W. Scheele and named 
Olsuss (principe doux des huiles — sweet principle of oils), and 
more fully investigated subsequently by M. E. Chevreul, who 
named it glycerin, M. P. E. Berthelot, and many other chemists, 
from vriiose researches it results that glycerin is a trihydric 
alcohol indicated by the formula C.H5(OH)3, the natural fats 
and oils, and the glycerides general^, being substances of the 
nature of compound esters formed from glycerin by the replace- 
ment of the hydrogen of the OH groups by the radicals of 
certain acids, called for that reason fatty acids." The relation- 
ship of these glycerides to glycerin is shown by the series of bodies 
formed from glycerin by replacement of hydrogen by “ stearyl " 
(C,^Hjj,,()), the radical of stearic acid (C,«Hgf,O OH) : — 

(ijycerin. Monostearin. Pistearin. Iristearin. 


CHa-OH CH./0(qHH8ft0 
CHOH c!hOH 
CHjOH c!h,.OH 


CHa0(C„H.„0) 

(!h- 0 (C„H„ 0 ) 

CH,OH 


CHs-0(C„H^0) 

CH 0 (C„H„ 0 ) 

CH.jO(C„H*0) 


The process of saponification may be viewed as the gradual 
progressive transformation of tristearin, or some analogously 
constituted substance, into distearin, monoslearin and glycerin, 
or as tlie similar transformation of a substance analogous to 
distearin or to monostearin into glycerin. If the reaction is 
brought about in presence of an alkali, the acid set free becomes 
transformed into the corresponding alkaline salt ; but if the 
decomposition is effected without the presence of an alkali 
(t.e. by means of winter alone or by an acid), the acid set free 
and the glycerin are obtained together in a form which usually 
admits of their ready separation. It is noticeable that with 
few exceptions the fatty and oily matters occurring in nature 
are substances analogous to tristearin, i,e. they are trebly 
replaced glycerins. Amongst these glycerides may be mentioned 
the following : 


Tristearin — CtHg(0‘C,^H3,0)8. The chief constituent of hard 
animal fats, such as beef and mutton tallow, &c . ; also con- 
tained in many vegetable fats in smaller (luantity. 

Triolein — CsHp( 0 *C,„H,j 0 );,. Largely present in olive oil and 
other saponifiable ve^table oils and soft fats ; also present 
in animal fats, especially hog’s lard. 

Tripalmitin — The chief constituent of palm 
oil ; also contained in greater or less quantities in human 
fat, olive oil, and other animal and vegetable fats. 

Triricinolein — The main constituent of castor 
oil. 


Other analogous glycerides are apparently contained in 
greater or smaller quantity in certain other oils. Thus in cows' 


butter, tributynn,' C3H^(0*C^H70)j, and the analogous glycerides 
of other readily volatile acids closely resembling butyric acid, 
are present in small quantity ; the production of these acids 
on saponification and distillation with dilute sulphuric acid is 
utilized as a test of a purity of butter as sold. Trweiin^ 
C8Ha(0-C2H30)3, is apparently contained in cod-liver oil. Some 
other glycerides isolated from natural sources are analogous 
in composition to tristearin, but with this difference, that the 
three radicals which replace hydrogen in glycerin are not all 
identical ; thus kephalin, myelin and lecithin are glycerides 
in which two hydrogens are replaced by fatty acid radicals, 
and the third by a complex phosphoric acid derivative. 

Glycerin is also a product of certain kinds of fermentation, 
especially of the alcoholic fermentation of sugar ; consequently 
it is a constituent of many wines and other fermented liquors. 
According to Louis Pasteur, about of the sugar transformed 
under ordinary conditions in the fermentation of grape juice 
and similar saccharine liquids into alcohol and other products 
becomes converted into glycerin. In certain natural fatty 
substances, e.g. palm oil, it exists in the free state, so that it can 
be separated by washing with boiling water, which dissolves 
the glycerin but not the fatty glycerides. 

Properties . — Glycerin is a viscid, colourless liquid of sp. gr. 
1*265 at ^5° C., possessing a somewhat sweet taste ; below 0° C. 
it solidifies to a white crystalline mass, which melts at 17*' C. 
When heated alone it partially volatilizes, but the greater part 
decomposes ; under a pressure of 12 mm. of mercury it boils 
at 170° C. In an atmosphere of steam it distils without decom- 
position under ordinary barometric pressure. It dissolves 
readily in water and alcohol in all proportions, but is insoluble 
in ether. It possesses considerable solvent powers, whence it is 
employed for numerous purposes in pharmacy and the arts. 
Its viscid character, and its non-liability to dry and harden by 
exposure to air, also fit it for various other uses, such as lubrica- 
tion, &c., whilst its peculiar physical characters, enabling it to 
blend with either aqueous or oily matters under certain circum- 
stances, render it a useful ingredient in a large number of products 
of varied kinds. 

Manufacture . — The simplest modes of preparing pure glycerin are 
based on the saponification of fats, either by alkalis or by superheated 
steam, and on the circumstance that, although glycerin cannot be 
distilled by itself under the ordinary pressure without decomposition, 
it can be readily volatilized in a current of superheated steam. 
Commercial glycerin is mostly obtained from the ” spent lyes ” 
of the soap-maker. In the van Ruymbeke process the spent lyes 
are allowed to settle, and then treated with ” persulphate of iron,” 
the exact composition of which is a trade secret, but it is possibly a 
mixture of ferric and ferrous sulphates. Ferric hydrate, iron soaps 
and all insoluble impurities arc precipitated. 'J'he liquid is filter- 
pressed, and any excess of iron in the filtrate is precipitated by the 
careful addition of caustic soda and then removed. The liquid is then 
evaporated under a vacuum of 27 to 28 in. of mercury, and, when of 
specific gravity 1-295 (corresponding to about 80% of glycerin), 
it is distilled under a vacuum of 28 to 29 in. In the Glatz process the 
lye is treated with a little milk of lime, the liquid then neutralized 
with hydrochloric acid, and the liquid filtered. Evaporation and 
subsequent distillation under a high vacuum gives crude glycerin. 
The impure glycerin obtained as above is purified by redistUlation 
in steam and evaporation in vacuum pans. 

Technical Uses . — Besides its use as a starting-point in the produc- 
tion of ” nitroglycerin ” (q.v.) and other chemical products, glycerin 
is largely employed for a number of purpases in the arts, its applica- 
tion thereto being due to its peculiar physical properties. Thus its 
non-liability to freeze (when not absolutely anhydrou.s, which it 
practically never is when freely exposed to the air) and its non- 
volatility at ordinary temperatures, combined with its power of 
always keeping fluid and not drying up and hardening, render it 
valuable as a lubricating agent for clockwork, watches, Ac., as a 
substitute for water in wet gas-meters, and as an in^edient in 
cataplasms, plasters, modelling clay, pasty colouring matters, 
dyeing materials, moist colours for artists, and numerous other 
analogous substances which are required to be kept in a permanently 
soft condition. Glycerin acts as a preservative against decomposition, 
owing to its antiseptic qualities, which also led to its being employed 
to preserve untanned leather (especially during transit when ex- 
ported, the hides being, moreover, kept soft and supple) ; to make 
Solutions of gelatin, albumen, gum, paste, cements, &c. which will 
keep without decomposition : to preserve meat and other edibles ; 
to mount anatomical preparations ; to preserve vaccine lymph un- 
changed ; and for many similar purposes. Its solvent power is also 
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utilized in the production of various colouring fluids, 'iithere the 
colouring matter would not dissolve in water atone ; thus anUine 
violet, ue tinctorial constituents of madder, told various allied 
colouring matters dissolve in glycerin, forming liquids which remain 
coloured even when dUuted with water, the colouring matters being 
either retained in suspension or dissolved by the glycerin present 
in the dUuted fluid. Glycerin is also employed in the manufacture 
of formic acid (j.i;.). Certain kinds of copying inks are greatly 
improved by the substitution of glycerin, iii part or entirely, for the 
sugar or honey usually added. 

In its medicinal use glycerin is an excellent solvent for such sub- 
stances as iodine, alkaloids, alkalis, &c., and is therefore used for 
applying them to diseased surfaces, especially as it aids in their 
absorption. It docs not evaporate or turn rancid, whilst its marked 
hygroscopic action ensures the moistness and softness of any surface 
that it covers. Given by the mouth glycerin produces purging if 
large doses are administered, and has the same action if only a small 
quantity be introduced into the rectum. For this purpose it is 
very largely used either as a suppository or in the fluid form (one 
or “fwo drachms). The result is prompt, safe and painless. Glycerin 
is useless as a food and is not in any sense a substitute for cod-liver 
oil. Very large doses in animals cause lethargy, collapse and death. 

GLYCOLS, in organic chemistry, the generic name given 
to the aliphatic dihydric alcohols. These compounds may be 
obtained by heating the alkylen iodides or bromides (e.g. ethylene 
dibromide) with silver acetate or with potassium acetate and 
alcohol, the esters so produced being then hydrolysed with 
caustic alkalis, thus : 

C3H4Bra + 2CaHsO*Ag ^ C 2 H 4 (OC,H 30 )., + 2KC^HA : 


by the direct union of water with the alkylen oxides ; by oxida- 
tion of the olefines with cold potassium permanganate solution 
(G. Wagner, Brr., 1888, 21, p. 1231), or by the action of nitrous 
acid on the diamines. 

Glycols may be classified as primary, containing two ~ CHgOH 
groups ; primary-secondary, containing the grouping - CH(OH)* 
CHgOH ; secondary, with the grouping CH(OH)*CH(OH) - ; and 
tertiary, with the grouping >C(OH)*(OH)C<. The secondary 
glycols are prepared by the action of alcoholic potash on alde- 
hydes, thus : 


3(CHa),CHCHO + KHO - {CHXCHCn^K ^ 

(CH.,)2CH-CH(0H) 


•CH(OH)CH(CHi,)j. 


The tertiary glycols are known as pinacanes and are formed 
on the reduction of ketones with sodium amalgam. 

The glycols are somewhat thick liquids, of high boiling point, 
the pinacones only being crystalline solids ; they are readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, but are insoluble in ether. By the 
action of dehydrating agents they are converted into aldehydes 
or ketones. In their general behaviour towards oxidizing agents 
the primary glycols behave very similarly to the ordinary 
primary alcohols {q^v,), but the secondary and tertiarj’^ glycols 
break down, yielding compounds with a smaller carbon content. 

Ethylene glycol, C.jH4(OH)a, was first prepared by A. Wurtz 
{Ann. chim.j 1859 [3], 55, p. 400) from ethylene dibromide and 
silver acetate. It is a somewhat pleasant smelling liquid, boiling 
at 197*' to 197*5“ having a specific gravity of 1*125 (o“). On 

fusion with solid potash at 250" C. it completely decomposes, giving 
X>otassium oxalate and hydrogen. 


CaH A + 2 KIiO - KAO4 ■+ 4 Ha. 


Two propylene glycols, CaHA> known, viz. a-propylcne 
glycol, CH.,*CH(0H)*CH20H. a liquid boiling at 188'^ to l89^ and 
obtained by heating glycerin with sodium hydroxide and distilling 
the mixture; and trimethylene glycol, CH.^OH*CH8*CHaOH, a 
liquid boiling at 214“ C. and prepared by boiling trimetliylene bro- 
mide with potash solution (A. Zander, Ann,, 1882, 214, p. 178). 

GLYCONIC (from Glycon, a Greek lyric poet), a form of verse, 
best known in Catullus and Horace (usually in the cataJectic 
variety - ^ - ^ «), with three feet — ^a spondee and two dac- 

tyls ; or four — three trochees and a dactyl, or a dactyl and three 
chorees. Sir R. Jebb pointed out that the last form might be 
varied b^ placing the dactyl second or third, and according to its 
place this verse was called a First, Second or Third Glyconic. 

Cf. J. W. White, in Classical Quarterly (Oct. 1909)- 

GLYPH (from Gr. ykwl>€Lv, to carve), in architecture, a vertical 
diannel in a frieze (see Triolyph). 

GLYPTODON (Greek for “ fluted-tooth ”), a name applied 
by Sir R. Owen to the typical representative of a group of 
gigantic, armadillo- like, ^uth American, extinct Edentata, 



characterized by having the carapace composed of a solid piece 
(formed by the union of a multitude of bony dermal plates) 
without any movable rings. The facial piorlion of the skull is 
very short ; a long process of the maxillary bone descends 
from the anterior part of the zygomatic arch ; and the ascending 
ramus of the mandible is remarkably high. The teeth, $ in tlto 
later species, are much alike, having two deep ^ooves or flutings 
on each side, so as to divide them into three distinct lobes (flg.). 
They are very tall and grew throughout 
life. The vertebral column is almost 
entirely welded into a solid tube, but 
there is a complex joint at the base of the 
neck, to allow the head being retracted 
within the carapace. The limbs are very 
strong, and the feet short and broad, re- 
sembling externally those of an elephant 
or tortoise. 

Glyptodonts constitute a family, the G/y/i/o- 
dontidae, whose |>osition is next to the 
armadillos (Dasypodidae) ; the group being 
represented by a number of generic types. 

The Pleistocene forms, whose remains occur 
abundantly in the silt of the Buenos Aires 
pampas, arc by far the large.st, the skull and 
tail-sheath in some instances having a length 
of from 12 to 16 ft. In Glyptodon (with 
which SchistopleuYum i.s identical) the tail- 
sheath consists of a scries of coronet-like 
rings, gradually diminishinf^ in diameter from 
base to tip. Daedicurus, in which the tail- 
sheath is in the form of a huge solid club, is 
the largest member of the family ; in Pano- 
chthus and Sclerocalypius (Hoplophorus) the 
tail-sheath consists basally of a small number 
of smooth rings, and terminally of a tube. 

In some specimens of these genera the homy 
shields covering the bony scutes of the cara- 
pace have been preserved, and since the 
foramina, which often pierce the latter, stop 
short of the former, it is evident that these 
were for the passage of blood-vessels and 
not recej)tacles for bristles. In the early 
Pleistocene epoch, when South America 
became connected with North America, some of the glyptodonts 
found their way into the latter continent. Among these northern 
forms some from Texas and Florida have l^en referred to 
Glyptodon. One large species from Texas has, however, been 
made the type of a separate genus, under the name of Glypto- 
therium texdnum. In some respects it shows aflinity with Pano- 
chthus, although in the simple structure of the tail -sheath it 
recalls the undermentioned Propalaeohoplophorus. All the above 
arc of Pleistocene and perhaps Pliocene age, but in the Santa Cruz 
beds of Patagonia there occur the two curious genera Propalaeohoplo- 
phorus and Peltephilus, the former of which is a primitive and 
generalized type of glyptodont, while the latter seems to come 
nearer to the armadillos. Both arc represented by species of com- 
paratively miall size. In Propalaeohoplophorus the scutes of the 
carapace, which are less deeply sculptured than in the larger glypto- 
donts, are arranged in distmet transverse rows, in three of which 
they partially overlap near the border of tlie carapace after tlic 
fashion of the armadillos. The skull and limb-bones exhibit several 
features met with in the latter, and the vertebrae of the back are not 
welded into a continuous tube. There are eight pairs of teeth, the 
first four of which are simpler than the rest, and may perhaps there- 
fore be regarded as premolars. More remarkable is Peltephilus, on 
account of the fact that the teeth, which are simple, with a chevron- 
shaped section, form a continuous scries from the front of the jaw* 
backwards, the number of pairs being seven. Accordingly, a 
modification of the character, even of the true Edentata, as given 
in the earlier article, is rendered necessary. The head beap a pair 
of horn-like scutes, and the scutes of the carapace and tail, which 
are loosely opposed or slightly overlapping, form a number of trans- 
verse rows. 

Literature. — R. I^ydekker, “ The Extinct Edentates of Ar- 
gentina,'* An. Mus. La Plaia-^Pal, Argent, vol. iii. p. 2 (1904) .* 
H. F. Osborn, * Glyptotherium texanum,* a Glyptodont from the 
Lower Pleistocene of Texas,** Bull. Amer. Mus., vol. xvii. p. 491 
(1903) ; W. B. Scott, “Mammalia of the Santa Cruz Beds — Edentata,** 
Hep. Princeton E.xped. to Patagonia, vol. v. (1903-1904). (R. L.*) 


Two views of the 
tooth of a Glyptodon \ 
the upper figure show- 
ing one side, and the 
tower the crown. 


GLYPTOTHEK (from Gr. yAvirro?, carved, and a place 
of storage), an architectural term given to a gallery for the 
exhibition of sculpture, and first employed at Munich, where it 
was built to exhibit the sculptures from the temjde at Aegina* 
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61IEL1N, the name of several distinguished German scientists, 
of a Tubingen family. Johann Georg Gmelin (1674-1728), 
an apothecary in Tubingen, and an accomplished chemist for 
the times in which he liv(;d, had three sons. The first, Johann 
Conrad (1702-1759), was an apothecary and surgeon in Tubingen, 
'rhe second, Johann Georg (1709-1755), was appointed professor 
of chemistry and natural history in St Petersburg in 1731, and 
from 1733 to 1743 was engaged in travelling through Siberia. 
The fruits of his journey were Flora Sibirua (4 vols., 1749;- 
1750) and Rfisen durch Sihirien (4 vols., 1753). He ended his 
days as professor of medicine at Tubingen, a post to which he 
was appointed in 1749. The third son, Philipp Friedrich (1721- 
1768), was extraordinary professor of medicine at Tubingen 
in 17J0, and in 1755 became ordinary professor of botany and 
chemistry. In the second generation Samuel Gottlieb (1743*^ 
1774), the son of Johann (x>nrad, was appointed professor of 
natural history at Si Petersburg in 1766, and in the following 
year started on a journey through south Russia and the regions 
round the Caspian Sea. On hi.s way back he was captured by 
Usmey Klian, of the Kaitak tribe, and died from the ill-treatment 
he suffered, on the 27th of July 1774. One of his nephews, 
Ferdinand Gottlob von Gmelin (1782-1848), became professor of 
medicine and natural history at Tubingen in 1805, and another, 
Christian Gottlob (1792-1860), who in 1828 was one of the 
first to devise a process for the artificial manufacture of ultra- 
marine, was professor of chemistry and pharmacy in the same 
university. In the youngest branch of the family, Philipp 
Friedrich had a son, Johann Friedrich (1748-1804), who was 
appointed professor of medicine in Tubingen in 1772, and in 
1775 accepted the chair of medicine and chemistry at Gottingen. 
Jn 1788 he published the 13th edition of Linnaeus' Sy sterna 
Naturae with many additions and alterations. His mm Leopold 
(1788-1853), was the best-known member of the family. He 
studied medicine and chemistry at Gottingen, Tubingen and 
Vienna, and in 1813 began to lecture on chemistry at. Heidelberg, 
where in 1814 he was appointed extraordinary, and in 1817 
ordinary, professor of chemistry and medicine. He was the 
discoverer of potassium fcrricyanide (1822), and wrote the 
Handbuch der Chemie (1st ed. 18x7-1819, 4th ed. 1843-1855), 
an important work in its day, which was translated into English 
for the Cavendish Society by H. Watts (1815-1884) in 1848 
1859. He resigned his chair in 1852, and died on the 13th of 
April in the following year at Heidelberg. 

gmUnd, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttemberg,^ 
in a charming and fruitful valley on the Kerns, here spanned by 
a beautiful bridge, 31 m. E.N.E. of Stuttgart on the railway 
to Ndrdlingen. Pop. (1905) 18,699. It is surrounded by old 
walls, flanked with towers, and has a considerable number of 
ancient buildings, among which are the fine church of the Holy 
Cross ; St John s church, which dates from the time of the 
Hohenstaufen ; and, situated on a height near the town, partly 
hewn out of the rock, the pilgrimage church of the Saviour. 
Among the modern buildings are the gymnasium, the drawing 
and trade schools, the Roman Catholic seminary, the town 
hall and the industrial art museum. Clocks and watches are 
manufactured here and also other articles of silver, while the 
town has a considerable trade in com, hops and fruit. The 
scenery in the neighbourhood is very beautiful, near the town 
being the district called Little Switzerland. 

Gmiind was surrounded by walls in the beginning of the 12th 
century by Duke Frederick of Swabia. It received town rights 
from Frederick Barbarossa, and after the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufen became a free imperial town. It retained its 
independence till 1803, when it came into the possession of 
Wiirttembcig. Gmiind is the birth-place of the painter Hans 
Baldung (1475-1545) and of the architect Heinrich Arler or Parlcr 
(fi. 1350). In the middle ages the population was about 10,000. 

See Kaiser, GmUnd und seine t^mgehung (1888). 

1 There are two places of this name in Austria, (i) Gmiind, 
a town in Lower Austria, containing a palace belonging to the 
imperial family, (2) a town in Carintnia, with a beautiful Gothic 
church and some interesting ruins. 


OMUNDBN, a town and summer resort of Austria, in Upper 
Austria, 40 m. S.S.W. of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 7126. It 
is situated at the efflux of the Traun river from the lake of the 
same name and is surrounded by high mountains, as the Traim- 
stein (544b It.), the Erlakogel (5150 ft.), the Wilde Kogel (6860 
ft.) and the Hollen Gebirge. It is much frequented as a health 
and summer resort, and has a variety of lake, brine, vegetable 
and pine-cone baths, a hydropathic establishment, inhalation 
chambers, whey cure, &c. There are a great number of ex- 
cursions and points of interest round Gmunden, specially worth 
mentioning being the Traun Fall, 10 m. N. of Gmunden. It is 
also an important centre of the skit industry in Salzkammeigut. 
Gmunden was a town encircled with walls already in 1186. On 
the 14th of November 1626, Pappenheim completely defeated 
here the army of the rebellious peasants. 

See F. Krackowizer, Geschichte der Stadt Gmunden in Oberdsterreich 
(Gmunden, 1898-1901, 3 vols.). 

GNAT (O. Eng. gnegt), the common English name for the 
smaller diptemus flies (see Diptera) of the family Culicidae, 
which arc now included among “ mosquitoes " (see Mosquito). 
The distinctive term has no zoological significance, but in 
England the mosquito ” has commonly been distinguished 
from the “ gnat " as a variety of larger size and more poisonous 
bite. 

GNATHOPODA, a term in zoological classification, suggested 
as an alternative name for the group Arthropoda The 

word, which means “ jaw-footed," refers to the fact that in the 
members of the group, some of the lateral appendages or “ feet " 
in the region of the mouth act as jaws. 

GNATIA (also Ec.natia or Ignatia, mod. Anazzo, near 
Fasano), an ancient city of the Peucetii, and their frontier town 
towards the Sallentini (i,e. of Apulia towards Calabria), in 
Roman times of importance for its trade, lying as it did on the 
sea, at the point where the Via Traiana joined the coast road,'-* 
38 m. S.E. of Barium. The ancient city walls have been almost 
cntin^ly destroyed in recent times to provide building material/'* 
and the place is famous for the discoveries made in its tombs. 
A considerable collection of antiquities from Gnatia is preserved 
at Fasano, though the best are in the museum at Bari. Gnatia 
was the scene of the prodigy at which Horace mocks (Sat* i. 
5. 97). Near Fasano are two small subterranean chapels with 
paintings of the 11th century a.d. (E. Bertaux, VArt dans 
ritalie meridionale, Paris, 1904, 135). (T. As.) 

GNEISENAU, AUGUST WILHELM ANTON, Count Neit- 
hardt von (1760 1831), Prussian field marshal, was the son 
of a Saxon officer named Neithardt. Bom in 1760 at Schildau, 
near Torgau, he was brought up in great poverty there, and 
subsequently at Wurzburg and Erfurt. In 1777 he entered 
Erfurt university ; but two years later joined an Austrian 
regiment there quartered. In 1782 taking the additional name 
of Gneisenau from some lost estates of his family in Austria, 
he entered as an officer the service of the margrave of Baireuth- 
Anspach. With one of that prince's mercenary regiments in 
English pay he saw active service and gained valuable experi- 
ence in the War of American Independence, and returning 
in 1786, applied for Prussian service. Frederick the Great gave 
him a commission as first lieutenant in the infantry. Made 
Stabskapitdn in 1790, Gneisenau served in Poland, 1793-1794, 
and, subsequently to this, ten years of quiet garrison life in 

J auer enabled him to undertake a wide ranp of military studies, 
n 1796 he married Caroline von Kottwitz. In 1806 he was 
one of Hohenlohe's staff-officers, fought at Jena, and a little 
later commanded a provisional infantry brigade which fought 
under Lestocq in the Lithuanian campaign. Early in 1807 
Major von Gneisenau was sent as commandant to Colbeig, which, 
small and ill-protected as it was, succeeded in holding out until 
the peace of Tilsit. The commandant received the much-prized 
order pour le m^rite," and was promoted lieutenant-colonel. 

A wider sphere of work was now opened to him. As chief of 

There is no authority for callixig the latter Via Ematia. 

• H. Swinburne, Travels in the Two Sicilies (London, 1790), ii. 15, 
mentions the walls as being 8 yds. thick and 16 courses high. 
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engineers, .and a member of the reorganizing committee, he 
played a great part, along with Schamhorst, in the work of re- 
constructing the Prussian army, A colonel in 1809, he soon drew 
upon himself, by his eneigy,the suspicion of the dominant French, 
and Stein’s fall was soon followed by Gneisenau’s retirement. 
But, after visiting Russia, Sweden and England, he returned 
to Berlin and resumed his place as a leader of the patriotic 
party. In open military work and secret machinations his 
energy and patriotism were equally tested, and with the out- 
break of the War of Liberation, Major-General Gneisenau 
became Blucher’s quartermaster-general. Thus began the 
connexion between these two soldiers which has furnished 
military history with its best example of the harmonious co- 
operation between the general and his chief-of-staff. With 
Bliicher, Gneisenau served to the capture of Paris ; his military 
character was the exact complement of Bliicher *s, and under 
this happy guidance the young troops of Prussia, often defeated 
but never discouraged, fought their way into the heart of France. 
The plan of the march on Paris, which led directly to the fall 
of Napoleon, was specifically the work of the chief-of-staff. 
In reward for his distinguished service he was in 1814, along 
with Yorck, Kleist and Billow, made count at the same time as 
Bliicher became prince of Wahlstatt ; an annuity was also 
assigned to him. 

In 1815, once more chief of Bliicher’s staff, Gneisenau played 
a very conspicuous part in the Waterloo campaign {q.v.). Senior 
generals, such as Yorck and Kleist, had been set aside in order 
that the chief-of-staff should have the command in case of need, 
and when on the field of Ligny the old field marshal was disabled, 
Gneisenau at once assumed the control of the Prussian army. 
Even in the light of the evidence that many years’ research 
has collected, the precise part taken by Gneisenau in the events 
which followed is much debated. It is known that Gneisenau 
had the deepest distrust of the British commander, who, he 
considered, had left the Prussians in the lurch at Ligny, and that 
to the hour of victory he had grave doubts as to whether he ought 
not to fall back on the Rhine, Bliicher, however, soon recovered 
from his injuries, and, with Grolmann, the quartermaster- 
general, he managed to convince Gneisenau. The relations of 
the two may be illustrated by Brigadier-General Hardinge’s 
report. Bliicher burst into Hardinge’s room at Wavre, saying 
“ Gneisenau has given way, and we are to march at once to your 
chief.” 

On the field of Waterloo, however, Gneisenau was quick to 
realize the magnitude of the victory, and he carried out the 
pursuit with a relentless vigour which has few parallels m 
history. His reward was further promotion and the insignia 
of the “ Black Eagle ” which had l)een taken in Napoleon’s 
coach. In t8i6 he was appointed to command the Vlllth 
Prussian Corps, but soon retired from the service, both because 
of ill-health and for political reasons. For two years he lived in 
retirement on his estate, Erdmannsdorf in Silesia, but in 1818 
he was made governor of Berlin in succession to Kalkreuth, and 
member of the Staatsrath. In 1825 he became general field 
marshal. In 1831 he was appointed to the command of the 
Army of Observation on the Polish frontier, with Clausewitz 
as his chief-of-staff. At Posen he was struck down by 
cholera and died on the 24th of August 1831, soon followed 
by his chief-of-staff, who fell a victim to the same di.sease in 
November. 

As a soldier, Gneisenau was the greatest Prussian general 
since Frederick ; as a man, his noble character and virtuous life 
secured him the affection and reverence, not only of his superiors 
and subordinates in the service, but of the whole Prussian 
nation. A statue by Rauch was erected in Berlin in 1855, and 
in memory of the siege of 1807 the Colberg grenadiers received 
his name in 1889. One of his sons led a brigade of the Vlllth 
Army Corps in the war of 1870. 

See G. H. Pertz, Das Leben des Feldmarsckalls Grafen Neithardt 
von Gnsisenau, vols. 1-3 (Berlin, 1864-1869); vols. 4 and 5. 

G. DdbrOck {ib, 1879, 1880), with numerous documents and letters; 

H. Pelbrijck, Das Leben des G. F. M. Grafen von Gneisenau (2 vols., 
2nd ed., Berlin, 1894), based on Pertz’s work, but containing much 
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new material ; Frau von Beguelin, DenkwUrdigkeiten (Berlin, 1892) ; 
Hormayr, Lebensbilder aus den Befreiungskriegen (Jena, 1841) ; 
Pick, Aus dem brieflichen Nachlass Gneisenaus ; also the histories of 
the campaigns of 1807 and 1813-15. 

GNEISS, a term long used by the miners of the Harz Mountains 
to designate the country rock in which the mineral veins occur ; 
it is believed to be a word of Slavonic origin meaning “ rottefl ” 
or “ decomposed.” It has gradually passed into acceptance as a 
generic term signifying a large and varied series of metamorphic 
rocks, which mostly consist of quartz and felspar (ortliuclase 
and plagioclase) with muscovite and biotite, hornblende or 
augite, iron oxides, zircon and apatite. There is also a long 
list of accessory minerals which are present in gneisses with more 
or less frequency, but not invariably, as garnet, sillimanite, 
cordierite, graphite and graphitoid, epidote, calcite, orthite, 
tourmaline and andalusite. The gneisses all possess a more 
or less marked parallel structure or foliation, which is the main 
feature by which many of them are separated from the granites, 
a group of rocks having nearly the same mineralogical composi- 
tion and closely allied to many gneisses. 

The felspars of the gneisses are predominantly orthoclase 
(often perthitic), but microcline is common in the more acid 
types and oligoclase occurs also very frequently, especially in 
certain sedimentary gneisses, while more basic varieties of 
plagioclase are rare. Quarj^ is very seldom absent and may be 
blue or milky and opalescent. Muscovite and biotite may both 
occur in the same rock ; in other cases only one of them is present. 
The commonest and most important types of gneiss are the mica- 
gneisses. Hornblende is green, rarely brownish ; augite pale 
green or nearly colourless ; enstatite appears in some granulitc- 
gncisscs. Epidote, often with enclosures of orthite, is by no 
means rare in gneisses from many different parts of the world. 
Sillimanite and andalusite are not infrequent ingredients of 
gneiss, and their presence has been accounted for in more than 
one way. Cordierite-gneisses are a special group of great interest 
and possessing many peculiarities ; they are partly, if not 
entirely, foliated contact-altered .sedimentary' rocks. Kyanite 
and staurolite may also be mentioned as occasionally occurring. 

Many varieties of gneiss have received specific names according 
to the minerals they consist of and the structural peculiarities 
they exhibit. Muscovite-gneiss, biotitc-gneiss and muscovite- 
biotite-gneiss, more common perhaps than all the others taken 
together, are grey or pinkish rocks according to the colour of 
their prevalent felspar, not unlike granites, but on the whole 
more often fine-grained (though coarse-grained types occur) and 
possessing a gneissose or foliated structure. The latter consists 
in the arrangement of the ffakes of mica in such a way that 
their faces are parallel, and hence the rock has the property of 
splitting more readily in the direction in which the mica plates 
are disposed. This fissility, though usually marked, is not so 
great as in the schists or slates, and the split faces are not so 
smooth as in these latter rocks. The films of mica may be 
continuous and arc usually not flat, but irregularly curved. 
In some gneisses the parallel flakes of mica are scattered through 
the quartz and felspar ; in others these minerals form discrete 
bands, the quartz and felspar being grouped into lenticles 
separated by thin films of mica. When large felspars, of rounded 
or elliptical form, are visible in the gneiss, it is said to have 
augen structure (Ger. Augen^^ts), It should also be remarked 
that the essential component minerals of the rocks of this family 
are practically always determinable by naked eye inspection or 
with the aid of a simple lens. If the rock is too fine grained 
for this it is generally relegated to the schists, '^^'hen the 
bands of folia are very fine and tortuous the structure Is called 
hclizitic. 

In mica-gneisses sillimanite, kyanite, andalusite and garnet 
may Occur. The significance of these minerals is variously 
interpreted ; they may indicate that the gneiss consists wholly 
or in part of sedimentary material which has hten contact- 
altered, but they have also been regarded as having been 
developed by metamorphic action out of biotite or other primary 
ingredients of the rock. 
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Homblende^neisses are usually darker in colour and less 
fissile than mica- gneisses ; they contain more plagioclase^ less 
orthoclase and microcline, and more sphene and epidote. Many 
of them arc rich in hornblende and thus form transitions to 
amphibolites. Pyroxene-gneisses are less frequent but occur 
in many parts of both hemispheres. The “ charnockite ” series 
are very closely allied to the pyroxene-gneisses. Hypersthene 
and scapolitc both may occur in these rocks and they are some- 
times garnetiferous. 

In every country where the lowest and oldest rocks have come to 
the surface and been exposed by the long continued action of denuda- 
tion in stripping away the overlying formations, gneisses are found in 
great abuinfancc and of many different kinds. They are in fact the 
typical rocks of the Archcan (Lewisian, Uiurentian, &c.) series. 
In the Alps, Harz, Scotland, Norway and Sweden, Canada, South 
America, Peninsular India, Himalayas (to mention only a few 
localities) they occupy wide areas and exhibit a rich diversity of 
types. Prom this it has been inferred that they are of great geological 
age, and in fact this can be definitely proved in many cases, for the 
oldest known fossil if emus formations may be seen to rest uncon- 
formably on these gneisses and are made up of their debris. It was 
for a, long time b<;lieved that they represented the j^rimitive crust of 
the earth, and while* this is no longer generally taught there are 
still geologists who hold that these gneisses are necessarily of jjre- 
Cambrian age. Others, while admitting the general truth of this 
hypothesis, consider that there arc localities in which typical gneisses 
can be shown to penetrate into rocks which may he as recent as the* 
Tertiary period, or to pass into these rocks so gradually and in such 
a way as to make it certain that the ‘gneisses arc merely altered 
states of ccimparatively recent sedimentary or igneous rocks. Much 
controversy has arisen on these points ; but this is certain, that 
gneisses are lar the most common among Archean rocks, and where 
their age is not known the presumption is strong that they are at 
least pre-Cambrian. 

Many gneisses are undoubtedly sedimentary rocks that have liecn 
brouglit to their present state by such agents of metamor]jhism as 
heat, movement, crushing ana recrystaJlization. This may be 
demonstrated partly by their mode of occurrence : they accompany 
limestones, graj>hitic schists, quartzites and other rocks of sedimentary 
tyfie ; .some of them where least altered may even show remains of 
bedding or of original pebbly character (conglomerate gneisses). 
More conclusive, however, is the chemical composition of thase rocks, 
which often is such as no igneous masses po.s.sess, hut resembles that 
of many impure argillaceous sediments. These sedimentary gneisses 
(or paragneisscs, as they are often called) are often rich in biotite 
and garnet and may contain kyanite and sillimanite, or less frequently 
calcite. Some of them, however, are rich in felspar and quartz, with 
muscovite and biotite ; others may even contain hornblende and 
augite, and all th(?se may bcjar so close a resemblance to gneisses of 
igneous origin that by no single character, chemical or mineralogical, 
can their original nature be definitely established. In these cases, 
however, a careful study of the relations of the rock in the field and 
of the different types which occur together will generally lead to some 
positive conclu.sion. 

Other gneisses are igneous (orthogneisse.s). The.se have very much 
the same composition as acid ign(X)us rocks .such as granite, aplite, 
hornblende granite, or intermediate rocks such as syenite and quartz 
dinritc. Many of the.se orthogneisses are not equally well foliated 
throughout, but are ma.ssive or granitoid in places. They are some- 
times subdivided into granite ^eiss, diorite gneiss, syenite gneiss 
and so on. The sedimentary .schists into which these rocks have 
bwn intruded may show contact alteration by the development of 
such minerals as cordicritc, andalusitc and sillimanite. in many 
of tliese orthogneisses the foliation is primitive, being an original 
character of the rock which was produced either by fluxion move- 
ments in a liighly viscous, semi-solid mass injected at great pressure 
into the surrounding strata, or by folding stressses acting immediately 
after consolidation. That the foliation in other orthogneisses is 
subsequent or superinduced, having been occasioned bv pre.ssiire 
and deformation of the solid mass long after it luid consolidated and 
cooled, admits of no doubt, but it is very diflicult to e.stab1ish criteria 
by which these types may be differentiated. 'I'hose gneisses in which 
the minerals have been crashed and broken by fluxion or injection 
movements have been called protoclastic, while those which have 
attained their gneisso.se state by crushing long after consolidation 
are distinguished as cataclastic. There are also many examples of 
gneisses of mixed or synthetic origin. 1'hey may be metamorphased 
iicdimeuls (granulitcs and schists) into which longues and thin 
veins of granitic cliaracter have been intruded, following the more 
or IcSvS parallel foliation planes already present in the country rock. 
The.se veinlets produce tliat alternation in mineral composition and 
banded structure which are essential in gneisses. This intermixture 
of igneous and sedimentary material may take place on the finest scale 
and in the most intricate manner. Often there has been resorption 
of the older rocks, whether .sedimentary or igneous, by tho.se which 
have invaded them, and movement has gone on Imth during injection 
and at a later period, so that the whole complex becomes amalgamated 


and its elements are so completely confused that the geologist can 
no longer disentangle them. 

When we remember that in the earlier stages of the earth's history, 
to which most gneisses belong, and in the relatively dera parts of 
the earth's crust, where they usually occur, there has been most 
igneous injection and greatest frequency of earth movements, it 
is not difficult to understand the geological distribution of gneissose 
rocks. All the factors which are required for their production, heat, 
movement, i>lutonic intni.sions, contact alteration, interstitial 
moisture at high temperatures, are found at great depths and have 
acted most frequently and with greatest power on the older rock 
masses. But locally, where the conditions were favourable, the 
same processes may have gone on in comparatively recent times. 
Hence, though most gneisses are Archean, all gneisses are not 
necessarily so. (J. S. F.) 

GNEIST» HEINRICH RUDOLF HERMANN FRIEDRICH 
VON (1816-1895), German jurist and politician, was born at 
Berlin on the 13th of August 1816, the son of a judge attached 
to the “ Kammergericht ” (court of appeal) in that city. After 
receiving his school education at the gymnasium at Eisleben 
in Prussian Saxony, he entered the university of Berlin in 1833 
as a student of jurisprudence, and became a pupil of the famous 
Roman law teacher von Savigny. Proceeding to the degree 
of doctor juris in 1838, young Gneist immediately established 
himself as a Privaidozeni in the faculty of law. He had, however, 
already chosen the judicial branch of the legal profession as a 
career, and having while yet a student acted as Auscultatory 
was admitted Assessor in 1841. He soon found leisure and 
opportunity to fulfil a much-chcrished wish, and spent the 
next few years on a lengthened tour in Italy, France and 
England. He utilized his * W anderjahre for the purposes of 
comparative study, and on his return in 1844 was appointed 
extraordinary professor of Roman law in Berlin university, 
and thus began a professorial connexion which ended only witli 
his death. The first-fruits of his activity as a teacher were 
seen in his brilliant work. Die jormellen Vertrage des heutigen 
romischen Ohligationen - Rechtes (Berlin, 1845). Pari passu 
with his academic labours he continued his judicial career, 
and became in due course successively assistant judge of the 
superior court and of the supreme tribunal. But to a mind 
constituted such as his, the want of elasticity in the procedure 
of the courts was galling. ** Brought up,*’ he tells, in the preface 
to his Englische Verfassungsgeschichte, “ in the laborious and 
rigid school of Prussian judges, at a time when the duty of 
formulating the matter in litigation was entailed upon the judge 
who personally conducted the pleadings, I became acquainted 
both with the advantages possessed by the Prussian bureau 
system as also with its weak points.” Feeling the necessity 
for fundamental reforms in legal procedure, he published, in 
1849, his Trial by Jury, in which, after pointing out that the 
origin of that institution was common to both Germany and 
P^ngland, and showing in a masterly way the benefits which had 
accrued to the latter country through its more extended applica- 
tion, he pleaded for its freer admission in the tribunals of his 
own country. 

The period of ” storm and stress ” in 1848 afforded Gneist an 
opportunity for which he had yearned, and he threw himself 
with ardour into the constitutional struggles of Prussia. Al- 
though his candidature for election to the National Assembly 
of tliat year was unsuccessful, he felt that “ the die was cast,” 
and deciding for a political career, retired in 1850 from his judicial 
position. Entering the ranks of the National Liberal party, 
he began both in writing and speeches actively to champion 
their cause, now busying himself pre-eminently with the study 
of constitutional law and history. In 1853 appeared his Add 
und Ritterschaft in England, and in 1857 the Geschichie und 
heutige Gestalt der Amter in England, a pamphlet primarily 
written to combat the Prussian abuses of administration, but 
for which the author also claimed that it had not been without 
its effect in modifying certain views that had until then ruled 
in England itself. In 1858 Gnebt was appointed ordinary 
professor of Roman law, and in the same year commenced hb 
parliamentary career by his election for Stettin to the Abgeprd- 
nctenhaus (House of Deputies) of the Prussian I^andtag, in which 
assembly he sat thenceforward uninterruptedly until 1893. 
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Joining the Left, he at once became one of its leading spokesmen. 
His chief oratoricai triumphs are associated with the early period 
of his membership of the House ; two noteworthy occasions 
being his violent attack (September 1862) upon the government 
budget in connexion with the reorganization of the Prussian 
army, and his defence (1864) of the Polish chiefs of the (then) 
grand-duchy of Posen, who were accused of high treason. In 
1857-1863 was published Das heuiige englische Verfassungs- 
und Verwaltungsrecht, a work which, contrast!^ English and 
German constitutional law and administration, aimed at exercis- 
ing political pressure upon the government of the day. In 
1868 Gneist became a member of the North German parliament, 
and acted as a member of the commission for organizing the 
federal army, and also of that for the settlement of ecclesiastical 
controversial questions. On the establishment of German 
unity his mandate was renewed for the Reichstag, and in this 
he sat, an active and prominent member of the National Liberal 
party, until 1884. In the Kulturkampf ^he sided with the 
government against the attacks of the Clericals, whom he bitterly 
denounced, and whose implacable enemy he ever showed himself, 
in 1879, together with his colleague, von Hanel, he violently 
attacked the motion for the prosecution of certain Socialist 
members, which as a result of the vigour of his opposition was 
almost unanimously rejected. He was parliamentary reporter 
for the committees on all great financial and administrative 
questions, and his profound acquaintance with constitutional 
law caused his advice to be frequently sought, not only in his 
own but also in other countries. In Prussia he largely influenced 
legislation, the reform of the judicial and penal systems and the 
new constitution of the Evangelical Church being largely his 
work. He was also consulted by the Japanese government when 
a constitution was being introduced into that country. In 
1875 he was appointed a member of the supreme administrative 
court {Oberverwaltungsgericht) of Prussia, but only held office 
for two years. In 1882 was published his Englische Verfassungs- 
geschichte (tran.s. History of the English Constitution^ London, 
1886), which may perhaps be described as his magnum opus. 
It placed the author at once on the level of such writers 
on English constitutional history as Hallam and Stubbs, and 
supplied English literature with a text-book almost unrivalled 
in point of historical research. In t888 one of the first acts 
of the ill-fated emperor Frederick III., who had always, as 
crown prince, shown great admiration for him, was to ennolfle 
Gneist, and attach him as instructor in constitutional law to his 
son, the emperor William II., a charge of which he worthily 
acquitted himself. The last years of his life were full of energy, 
and, in the possession of all his faculties, he continued his wonted 
academic labours until a short time before his death, which 
occurred at Berlin on the 22nd of July 1895. 

As a politician, Gneist’s career cannot perhaps be said to have 
been entirely succe.ssful. In a country where parliamentary 
institutions are the living exponents of the popular will he might 
have risen to a foremost position in the state ; as it was, the 
party to which he allied himself could never hope to become 
more than what it remained, a parliamentary faction, and the 
influence it for a time wielded in the counsels of the state waned 
as soon as the Social-Democratic party grew to be a force to be 
reckoned with. It is as a writer and a teacher that Gneist is 
best known to fame. He was a jurist of a special type. To him 
law was not mere theory, but living force ; and this conception 
of its power animates all his schemes of practical reform. As 
a teacher he exercised a magnetic influence, not only by reason 
of the clearness and cogency of his exposition, but also because 
of the success with which he developed the talents and guided 
the aspirations of his pupils. He was a man of noble bearing, 
religious, and imbued with a stern sense of duty. He was proud 
of being a “ Preussischer Junker ” (a member of the Prussian 
squirearchy), and throughout his writings, despite their liberal 
tendencies, may be perceived the loyalty and affection with which 
he clung to monarchical institutions. A great admirer and a true 
friend of England, to which country he was attached by many 
personal ties, he surpassed all other Germans in his efforts to 


make her free institutions, in which he found his ideal, the 
common heritage of the two great nations of tlie Teutonic race. 

Gneist was a prolific writer, especially on the subject he had made 
peculiarly his own, that of constitutional law and history, and among 
his works, other than those above named, may be mentioned the 
following : Budget und Geseis nach dem constitutionellen Staatsrecht 
Englands (Berlin, 1867) ; Freie Advocatur {ih., 1867) ; T)er Rechts-^ 
stoat (ih., 1872, and 2nd edition, 1879) ; /^ur V erwalUmgsreform 
in Pteussen (Ixnpzig, 1880) ; Das englische Parlament (Berlin, t886) ; 
in English translation, The English Parliament (London, 1886; 3rd 
edition, iSSq); Die Militdr-Vorlage von j6'g2 und der preussisihe 
Verfassungseonflikt von 1862 bis 1866 (Berlin, 1893) ; Die nationale 
Rechtsidee von den Stdnden und das preussische DreiMlassenwahl- 
system (»6., 2895) ; Die verfassungsmdssige SieUung des preussischen 
GesamUninisteriums (/ft., 1895). See O. Gierke, Rudolph von 
Gneist, Geddektnisrede (Berlin, 1895), an In Momoriam address 
delivered in Berlin. (p. A. A.) 

GNESEN (Polish, Gniezno), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Posen, in an undulating and fertile country, on the 
Wrzesnia, 30 m. E.N.E. of Posen by the railway to Thorn. 
Pop. (1905) 23,727. Besides the cathedral, a handsome Gothic 
edifice with twin towers, which contains the remains of St 
Adalbert, there are eight Roman ( atholic churches, a Protestant 
church, a synagogue, a clerical seminar and a convent of the 
Franciscan nuns. Among the industries are cloth and linen 
weaving, brewing and distilling. A great horse and cattle 
market is held here annually. Gnesen is one of the oldest towns 
in the former kingdom of -Poland. Its name, Gniezno, signifies 

nest,” and points to early Polish traditions. The cathedral is 
believed to have been founded towards the close of the 9th 
century, and, having received the bones of St Adalbert, it was 
visited in looo by the emperor Otto TIL, who made it the seat 
of an archbishop. Here, until 1320, the kings of Poland were 
crowned ; and the archbishop, since 1416 primate of Poland, 
acted as protector pending the appointment of a new king. 
In 1821 the .see of Posen was founded and the archbishop 
removed his residence thither, though its cathedral chapter 
still remains at Gne.sen. After a long period of decay the town 
revived after 1815, when it came under the rule of Prussia, 

See S. Karwowski, Gniezno (Posen, 1892). 

GNOME, AND GNOMIC POETRY, Sententious maxims, put 
into verse for the better aid of the memory, were known by the 
Greeks as gnomes, yro>^at, from yvmfjvq, an opinion. A gnome 
is defined by the Elizabethan critic Henry Peacham (1576?- 
1643?) as “ saying pertaining to the manners and common 
practices of men, which declareth, with an apt brevity, what 
in this our life ought to be done, or not done.” The Gnomic 
Poets of Greece, who flourished in the 6th century B.C., were 
tho.se who arranged series of sententious maxims in verse. 
These were collected in the 4th century, by Lobon of Argos, 
an orator, but his collection has disappeared. The chief gnomic 
poets were Theognls, Solon, Phocylides, Simonides of Amoigos, 
Demodocus, Xenophanes and Euenus. With the exception of 
Theognis, whose gnomes were fortunately preserved by some 
schoolmaster about 300 b.c., only fragments of the Gnomic 
Poets have come down to us. The moral poem attributed to 
Phocylides, long supposed to be a masterpiece of the school, 
is now known to have been written by a Jew in Alexandria, 
Of the gnomic movement typified by the moral works of the 
poets named above, Prof. Gilbert Murray has remarked that 
it receives its special expression in the conception of the Seven 
Wi.se Men, to whom such proverbs as “Know thyself” and 
“ Nothing too much ” were i^pularly attributed, and whose 
names differed in different lists. These gnomes or maxims 
were extended and put into literary shape by the poets. 
Fragments of Solon, Euenus and Mimnermus have been pre- 
served, in a very confused state, from having been written, 
for purposes of comparison, on the margins of the MSS. of 
Theognis, whence they have often slipped into the text of that 
poet. Theognis enshrines his moral precepts in his elegies, and 
this was probably the custom of the rest ; it is improbable 
that there ever existed a species of poetry made up entirely of 
successive gnomes. But the title “ gnomic ” came to be given 
to all poetry which dealt in a sententious way with questions 
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of ethics. It was, unquestionably, the source from which moral 
philosophy was directly developed, and theorists upon life and 
infinity, such as Pythagoras and Xenophanes, seem to have 
begun their career as gnomic poets. By the very nature of 
things, gnomes, in their literary sense, belong exclusively to the 
dawn of literature ; their naivete and their simplicity in moraliz- 
ing betray it. But it has been observed that many of the ethical 
reflections of the great dramatists, and in particular of Sophocles 
and Euripides, are gnomic distiches expanded. It would be an 
error to suppose that the ancient (Ireek gnomes are all of a 
solemn character ; some are voluptuous and some chivalrous ; 
those of Demodocus of Leros had the reputation of being droll. 
In modern times, the gnomic spirit has occasionally been dis- 
played by poets of a homely philosophy, such as Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644) in England and Gui de Pibrac (1529-1584) in 
France. The <jnce-celebrat(;d Quatrains of the latter, published 
in 1574, enjoyed an immense succe.s.s throughout Europe ; they 
were composed in deliberate imitation of the Greek gnomic 
writers of the 6th century b.c. These modem effusions are 
rarely literature and perhaps never poetry. With the gnomic 
writings of Pibrac it was long customary to bind up those of 
Antoine Favre (or Faber) (1557-1624) and of Pierre Mathieu 
(1563-1621). (inomes are frequently to be found in the ancient 
literature.s of Araljia, Persia and India, and in the Icelandic 
staves. The priamel, a brief, sententious kind of poem, wliich 
was in favcjur in Germany from the 12th to the i6th century, 
belonged to the true gnomic class, and was cultivated with 
particular success by Hans Rosenblut, the lyrical goldsmith 
of Nuremberg, in the J5th century. (E. G.) 

GNOMES (Fr. gnomes^ (ier. Gnomen), in folk-lore, the name 
now commonly given to the earth and mountain spirits who are 
supposed to watch over veins of precious metals and other 
hidden treasures. They arc usually pictured as bearded dwarfs 
clad in brown close-fitting garments with hoods. The word 
“ gnome ” as applied to these is of comparatively modem 
and somewhat uncertain origin. By some it is said to have 
been coined by Paracelsus (.so Ilatzfeld and Darmesteter, 
Dictionnaire), who uses Gnomi as a synonym of Pygmaet, from 
the Greek yeoi/D/, intelligence. The New English Dictionary, 
however, suggests a derivation from genomus, i,e. a Greek type 
yifrofjLOi, “ earth -dweller,” on the analogy of ^aXacro-ovo/ios, 
“ dwelling in the sea,” adding, however, that though there is 
no evidence that the term was not used before Paracelsus, 
it is possibly ” a mere arbitrary invention, like so many others 
found in Paracelsus ” s.v.). 

GNOMON, the Greek word for the style of a sundial, or any 
object, commonly a vertical column, the shadow of which was 
observed in former times in order to learn 

7 ® the altitude of the sun, especially when on 
the meridian. The art of constructing a 
sundial is sometimes termed gnomonics. 
In geometr\', a gnomon is a plane figure 
formed by removing a parallelogram from 
a corner of a larger parallelogram ; in the 
figure ABCDEFA is a gnomon. Gnomonic projection is a pro- 
jection of a sphere in which the centre of sight is the centre of 
the sphere. 

GNOSTICISM (Gr. yi wcns*, knowledge), the name generally 
applied to that spiritual movement existing side by side with 
genuine Christianity, as it gradually crystallized into the old 
Catholic Church, which may roughly be defined as a distinct religi- 
ous .syncretism bearing the strong impress of Christian influences. 

I. The term “ Gnosis ** first appears in a technical sense in 
I Tim. vi. 20 (9 ywutri^). It seems to have at first 

been applied exclusively, or at any rate principally, to a particular 
tendency within the movement as a whole, Le. to those sections of 
(the Syrian) Gnostics otherwise generally known as Ophites or 
Naasseni (see Hippolytus, Philosophumena, v. 2: Naao-oT^vol 
, , * of cain-ois rvoKTTiKov^ (xTroxaAovrTc? ; Irenaeus i. ii. 1 ; 
Epiphanius, Haeres. xxvi. Cf. also the self-assumed name of the ! 
Carpocratiani, Iren. i. 25. 6). But in Irenaeus the term has 
already come to designate the whole movement. This first came 


into prominence in the opening decades of the 2nd century a.i>., 
but is certainly older ; it reached its height in the second third of 
the same century, and began to wane about the 3rd century, and 
from the second half of the 3rd century onwards was replaced by 
the closely-related and more powerful Manichaean movement. 
Offshoots of it, however, continued on into the 4th and 5th 
centuries. Epiphanius still had the opportunity of making 
personal acquaintance with Gnostic sects. 

II. Of the actual writings of the Gnostics, which were extra- 
ordinarily numerous,^ very little has survived ; they were 
sacrificed to the destructive zeal of their ecclesiastical opponents. 
Numerous fragments and extracts from Gnostic writings are to be 
found in the works of the Fathers who attacked Gnosticism. 
Most valuable of all arc the long extracts in the 5th and 6th books 
of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus. The most accessible and 
best critical edition of the fragments which have been preserved 
word for word is to be found in Hilgenfeld’s Ketzergeschichte des 
Urchristentums. One of the most important of these fragments is 
the letter of Ptolemaeus to Flora, preserved in Epiphanius, 
xxxiii. 3-7 (see on this point Hamack in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1902, pp. 507-545). Gnostic fragments are 
certainly also preserved for ut in the Acts of Thomas, Here we 
.should es|>ecially mention the beautiful and much-discussed 
Song of the Pearl, or Song of the Soul, which is generally, though 
without absolute clear proof, attributed to the Gnostic Bardesanes 
(till lately it was known only in the Syrian text ; edited and 
translated by Bevan, Texts and Studies^, v. 3, 1897 ; Hofmann, 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv. ; for the 
newly-found Greek text see Acta apostolorum, ed. Bonnet, ii. 2, 
c. 108, p. 219). Generally also much Gnostic matter is contained 
in the apocryphal histories of the Apostles. To the school of 
Bardesanes belongs the Book of the Laws of the Lands,” which 
does not, however, contribute much to our knowledge of Gnos- 
ticism. Finally, we should mention in this connexion the text on 
which are based the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Eecogni- 
Hones (beginning of the 3rd century). It is, of course, already 
permeated with the Catholic spirit, but has drawn so largely upon 
sources of a Judaeo-Christian Gnostic character that it comes to 
a great extent within the category of sources for Gnosticism. 
Complete original Gnostic works have unfortunately survived to 
us only from the period of the decadence of Gnosticism. Of 
these wc should mention the comprehensive work called the 
Pistis-Sophia, probabl>’ belonging to the second half of the 3rd 
century.* Further, the Coptic-Gnostic texts of the Codex 
Brucianus ; both the books of leu, and an anonymous third 
work (edited and translated by C. Schmidt, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, vol. viii., 1892 ; and a new translation by the same in 
Koplischf-gnostische Schriften, i.) whicli, contrary to the opinion 
of their editor and translator, the present writer believes to 
represent, in their existing form, a still later period and a 
still more advanced stage in the decadence of Gnosticism. 
For other and older Coptic-Gnostic texts, in one of which is con- 
tained the source of Ircnacus’s treatises on the Barl>elognostics, 
but which have unfortunately not yet been made completely 
accessible, see C. Schmidt in Sitzungsberichte der BerL Akad, 
1896), p. 839 seq., and “ Philotesia,” dedicated to Paul Kleinert 
1907), p. 3^5 seq. 

On the whole, then, for an exposition of Gnosticism we are 
thrown back upon the polemical writings of the Fathers in their 
controversy with heresy. The most ancient of these is Justin, 
who according to his ApoL i. 26 wrote a Syntagma against all 
heresies {c. a.d. 750 ), and also, probably, a special polemic against 

^ Sec the list of their titles in A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, Teil I. v. 171 ; ib. Teil II. Chronologie der altchristl, 
Literatur, i. 533 seq. ; al.so Liechtenhahn, Die Offenbarung im 
Gnosticismus (1901). 

^ For the text .see A. Merx, Bardesanes von Edessa (1863), and A. 
Hilgenfcld, Bardesanes der letste Gnostiker (1864). 

^ Ed. Petermann-Schwartze ; newly translated 1 ^ C. Schmidt, 
Koptisch-^gnostische Schriften, i. (1905), in the series Die griechischen 
christlich^n Schriftstetler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte ; see also 
A. Hamack, Texte und Unter suchungen, Bd. vii. Heft 2 (1891), and 
Chronologie der alickristlichen Literatur, ii. 193"^ 95* 
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Marcion (fragment in Irenaeus iv. 6. 2). Both these witings are 
lost. He was followed by Irenaeuf, who, especially in the first 
book of his treatise Adversus haereses (cXcyxo^ dvarptury^ 
^tvBtavi&fJLoxf yvwrem fSiPkia t€vt€, c* A.D. 1 80), gives a 
detailed account of the Gnostic heresies. He founds his work 
upon that of his master Justin, but adds from his own knowledge 
among many other things, notably the detailed account of 
Valentinianism at the beginning of the book. On Irenaeus, and 
probably also on Justin, Hippolytus drew for his Syntagma 
(beginning of the 3rd century), a work which is also lost, but can, 
with great certainty, be reconstructed from three recensions of it : 
in the Panarion of Epiphanius (after 374), in Philaster of Brescia, 
Adversus haereses, and the Pseudo -Tertullian, Liber ^versm 
omnes haereses, A second work of Hippolytus (Kara Trao-wv 
alpkariinv is preserved in the so-called Philosophumena 

which survives under the name of Origen. Here Hippolytus 
gave a second exposition supplemented by fresh Gnostic original 
sources with which he had become acquainted in the meanwhile. 
These sources quoted in Hippolytus have lately met with very 
unfavourable criticisms. The opinion has been advanced that 
Hippolytus has here fallen a victim to the mystification of a 
forger. ITie truth of the matter must be that Hippolytus 
probably made use of a collection of Gnostic texts, put together 
by a Gnostic, in which were already represented various secondary 
developments of the genuine Gnostic schools. It is also possible 
that the compiler has himself attempted here and there to 
harmonize to a certain extent the various Gnostic doctrines, yet 
in no case is this collection of sources given by Hippolytus to be 
passed over ; it should rather be considered as important evidence 
for the beginnings of the decay of Gnosticism. Very noteworthy 
references to Gnosticism are also to be found scattered up and 
down the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria. Especially 
important are the Excerpta ex Theodoio, the author of which is 
certainly Clement, which are verbally extracted from (inostic 
writings, and have almost the value of original sources. The 
writings of Origen also contain a wealth of material. In the 
first place should be mentioned the treatise Contra Cels urn, in 
which the expositions of Gnosticism by both Origen and Celsus 
are of interest (see especially v. 61 seq. and vi. 25 seq.). Of 
Tertullian s works should be memtioned : De praescriptione 
haereticorum, especially Adversus Marcionem, Adversus Hermo- 
genem, and finally Adversus V alentinianos (entirely founded on 
Irenaeus). Here must also be mentioned the dialogue of Ada- 
mantius with the Gnostics, De recta in deum fide (beginning of 4th 
century). Among the followers of Hippolytus, P^piphanius in his 
Panarion gives much independent and valuable information 
from his own knowledge of contemporary Gnosticism. But 
Theodoret of Cyrus (d. 455) is already entirely dependent on 
previous works and has nothing new to add. With the 4th 
century both Gnosticism and the polemical literature directed 
against it die out.^ 

III. If we wish to grasp the peculiar character of the great 
Gnostic movement, we must take care not to be led astray by 
the catchword “ Gnosis.” It is a mistake to regard the Gnostics 
as pre-eminently the representatives of intellect among Christians, 
and Gnosticism as an intellectual tendency chiefly concerned 
with philosophical speculation, the reconciliation of religion 
with philosophy and theology. It is true that when Gnosticism 
was at its height it numbered amongst its followers both theo- 
logians and men of science, hut that is not its main characteristic. 
Among the majority of the followers of the movement “ Gnosis ” 
was understood not as meaning “ knowledge ” or “ understand- 
ing,” in our sense of the word, but “ revelation.” These little 
Gnostic sects and groups all lived in the conviction that they 

* See R. A. Lipsius, Die Quellen dev dltesten Ketzergeschichte (1875) ; 
A. Hamack, Zur Quellenkrtiik der Geschichte des Gno&ticismus (1873) ; 
A. Hilgenfeld, Keizergeschichte, pj>. 1-83 ; Hamack, Geschichte der 
altchristlich. Literatur, i. 171 seq., ii. 533 seq., 712 seq. ; J. Kunze, 
De historiae Gnostic, fontibus (1894). Philosophumena of 

Hippolytus sec G. Salmon, the cross-references in the Philo- 
.sophumena, Hermathena, vol. xi. (1885) p. 5389 seq. ; H. Staehelin, 
Die gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts, Texte und Unters, Bd. vi. Hft. 
3, 1890). 
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possessed a secret and mysterious knowledge, in no way accessible 
to those outside, which was not to be proved or propagated, 
but believed in by the initiated, and anxiously guarded as a 
secret. This knowledge of theirs was not based on reflection, 
on scientific inquiry and proof, but on revelation. It was 
derived directly from the times of primitive Christianity ; from 
the Saviour himself and his disciples and friends, with whom 
they claimed to be connected by a secret tradition, or else from 
later prophets, of whom many sects boasted. It was laid down 
in wonderful mystic writings, which were in the possession of the 
various circles (Liechtenhahn, Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus, 

In short. Gnosticism, in all its various sections, its form and 
its character, falls under the great category of mystic religions, 
which were so characteristic of the religious life of decadent 
antiquity. In Gnosticism as in the other mystic religions we 
find the same contrast of the initiated and the uninitiated, the 
same loose organization, the same kind of petty sectarianism 
and mystery -mongering. All alike boast a mystic revelation 
and a deeply-veiled wisdom. As in many mystical religions, 
so in Gnosticism, the ultimate object is individual salvation, 
the assurance of a fortunate destiny for the soul after death. 
As in the others, so in this the central object of worship is a 
redecnicr-deity who has already trodden the difficult way which 
tlie faithful have to follow. And finally, as in all mystical 
religions, so here too, holy rites and formulas, acts of initiation 
and consecration, all those things which we call sacraments, 
play a very prominent part. The Gnostic religion is full of such 
sacraments. In the accounts of the Fathers we find less about 
them ; yet here Irenaeus’ account of the Marcosians is of the 
highest significance (i. 21 seq.). Much more material is to be 
found in the original (inostic writings, especially in the Pistis- 
Sophia and the two books of leu, and again in the Excerpta ex 
Theodoio , the Acts of Thomas, and here and there also in the 
pseudo-Clementine writings. Above all we can see from the 
original sources of the Mandaean religion, which also represents 
a branch of Gnosticism, how great a part the sacraments played 
in the Gnostic sects (Brandt, Manddische Eeligion, p. 96 seq.). 
Everywhere we arc met with the most varied forms of holy rites 
— the various baptisms, by water, by fire, by the spirit, the 
baptism for protection against demons, anointing with oil, 
sealing and stigmatizing, piercing the ears, leading into the 
bridal chamber, partaking of holy food and drinL Finally, 
sacred formulas, names and symbols are of the highest import- 
ance among the Gnostic sects. We constantly meet with the 
idea that the soul, on leaving the body, finds its path to the 
highest heaven opposed by the deities and demons of the lower 
realms of heaven, and only when it is in possession of the names 
of these demons, and can repeat the proper holy formula, or is 
prepared with the right symbol, or has been anointed with the 
holy oil, finds its way unhindered to the heavenly home. Hence 
the Gnostic must above all things learn the names of the demons, 
and equip himself with the sacred formulas and symbols, in 
order to be certain of a good destiny after death. The exposition 
of the system of the Ophites given by Celsus (in Origen vi. 25 seq.), 
and, in connexion with Celsus, by Origen, is particularly instruc- 
tive on this point. The two ” Coptic leu ” books unfold an 
immense system of names and syml^ls. This .system again was 
simplified, and as the supreme secret was taught in a single 
name or a single formula, by means of which the happy possessor 
was able to penetrate through all the spaces of heaven (cf. the 
name ** Caulacau ” among the Basilidians ; Irenaeus, Adv. haer, 
i. 24. 5, and among other sects). It was taught that even the 
redeemer-god, when he once descended on to this earth, to rise 
from it again, availed himself of these names and formulas on his 
descent and ascent through the world of demons. Traces of 
ideas of this kind are to be met with almost everywhere. They 
have been most carefully collected by Anz {Ursprung des Gnosti- 
cismus, Texte und Untersuchungen, xv. 4 passim) who would see 
in them the central doctrine of Gnosticism. 

IV. All these investigations point clearly to the fact that 
Gnosticism belongs to the group of mystical religions. We must 
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now proceed to define more exactly the peculiar and distinctive 
character of the Gnostic system. The basis of the Gnostic 
religion and world-philosophy lies in a decided Oriental dualism. 
In sharp contrast are opposed the two w^orlds of the good and of 
the evil, the divine world and the material world (vAiy), the 
worlds of light and of darkness. In many systems there seems 
to be no attempt to derive the one world from the other. The 
true Basilides {q.v,)y perhaps also Satomil, Marcion and a part 
of his disciples, Hardc-sanes and others, were frankly dualists. 
In the case of other systems, owing to the inexactness of our 
information, we are unable to decide ; the later systems of 
Mandaeism and Manichaeanism, so closely related to Gnosticism, 
arc also based upon a decided dualism. And even when there 
is an attempt at reconciliati(jn, it is still quite clear how strong 
was the original dualism whicli has to l)e overcome. Thus the 
(inostic systems make great use of the idea of a fall of the Deity 
himself ; by the fall of the Godhead into the world of matter, 
this matter, previously insensible, is animated into life and 
activity, and then arise the powers, both partly and wholly 
hostile, who hold sway over this world. Such figures of fallen 
divinities, sinking down into the world of matter are those of 
Sophia (/>. Ahiimoth) among the Gnostics (Ophites) in 
tlie narrower sense of the word, the Simoniani (the figure of 
Helena), the llarhelognostics, and in the system of the Pistis- 
Sophia or the i*rimal Man, among the Naasseni and the sect, 
related to them, as described by Hippolytus.* A further weaken- 
ing of the dualism is indicated when, in the systems of the 
Valentinian school, the fall of Sophia takes place within the 
godhead, and Sophia, inflamed with love, plunges into the Bythos, 
the highest divinity, and when the attempt is thus made genetic- 
ally to derive the lower world from the sufferings and passions 
of fallen divinity. Another attempt at reconciliation is set 
forth in the so-called “ system of emanations ’’ in which it is 
assumed that from the supreme divinity emanated a somewhat 
lesser world, from this world a second, and so on, until the 
divine element (of life) became so far weakened and attenuated, 
that the genesis of a partly, or even wholly, evil world appears 
both possible and comprehensible. A system of emanations 
of this kind, in its purest form, is set forth in the expositions 
coming from the school of Hasiliiles, which arc handed down by 
Jrenaeus, while the propositions which are set forth in the 
Philosophumena of Hippolytus as being doctrines of Basilides 
represent a still closer approach to a monistic philosophy. 
Occasionally, too, there is an attempt to establish at any rate a 
threefold division of the world, and to assume between the 
worlds of light and darkness a middle world connecting the two ; 
this is clearest among the Sethiani mentioned by Hippolytus 
(and cf. the Gnostics in Irenaeus i. 30. r). Q)uite y)eculiar in 
this connexion are the accounts in Books xix. and xx. of the 
Clementine Homilies, After a preliminary examination of all 
possible different attempts at a solution of the problem of evil, 
the attempt is here made to represent the devil as an instrument 
of God. Christ and the devil are the two hands of ( Jod, Ciirist 
the right hand, and the devil the left, the devil having power 
over this world-epoch and Christ over the next. The devil here 
assumes very much the characteristics of the punishing and just 
(iod of the Old Testament, and the prospect is even held out of 
his ultimate pardon. All these efforts at reconciliation ^jhow 
how clearly the problem of evil was realized in these Gnostic 
and half-Gnostic sects, and how deeply they meditated on the 
subject ; it was not altogether without reason tliat in the ranks 
ol its opponents Gnosticism w^as judged to have arisen out of the 
i]uirstion, iroOcv to kukov : 

'Phis dualism had not its origin in Hellenic soil, neither is it 
related to that dualism which to a certain extent existed also in 
late Creek religion, for the lower and imperfect world, which 
in that system too is conceived and assumed, is the nebulous 
world of the non-existent and the formless, which is the 

^ Cf. tiu' same idea of the fall of mankind in the pagan Gnosticism 
of “ Poimandres ** ; see Reitzenstein, Poimandves (1904) ; and the 
position of the l^rimal Man [Urmensch) among the Maziichacans is 
similar. 


necessary accompaniment of that which exists, as shadow is of 
light. ^ 

In Gnosticism, on the contrary, the world of evil is full of 
active energy and hostile powers. It is an Oriental (Iranian) 
dualism which here finds expression, though in one point, it is 
true, the mark of Greek influence is quite clear. When Gnosticism 
recognizes in this corporeal and material world the true seat of 
evil, consistently treating the bodily existence of mankind as 
essentially evil and the separation of the spiritual from the 
corporeal being as the object of salvation, this is an outcome 
of the contrast in Greek dualism between spirit and matter, soul 
and body. For in Oriental (Persian) dualism it is within this 
material world that the good and evil powers are at war, and this 
world l)eneath the stars is by no means conceived as entirely 
subject to the influence of evil. Gnosticism has combined the 
two, the Greek opposition between spirit and matter, and the 
sharp Zoroastrian dualism, which, where the Greek mind con- 
ceived of a higher and a lower world, saw instead two hostile 
worlds, standing in contrast to each other like light and darkness. 
And out of the combination of these two dualisms arose the 
teaching of Gnosticism, with its thoroughgoing pessimism and 
fundamental asceticism. 

Another characteristic feature of the Gnostic conception of 
the universe is the role played in almost all Gnostic systems 
by the seven world-creating powers. There are indeed certain 
exceptions ; for instance, in the systems of the Valentinian schools 
there is the figure of the one Demiurge who takes the place of 
the Seven. But how widespread was the idea of seven powers, 
who created this lower material world and rule over it, has 
been clearly proved, especially by the systematic examination 
of the subject by Anz (Ursprung des Gnosticismus), These 
Seven, then, are in most systems half-evil, half-hostile powers ; 
they are frequently characterized as “ angels,” and are reckoned 
as the last and lowest emanations of the Godhead ; below them 
— ^and frequently considered as derived from them — comes the 
world of the actually devilish powers. On the other hand, among 
the speculations of the Mandaeans, we find a different and perhaps 
more primitive conception of the Seven, according to which 
they, together with their mother Namrus (Ruha) and their 
father (Ur), belong entirely to the world of darkness. They 
and their family are looked upon as captives of the god of light 
(Manda-d*ha}yc, Hibil-Zlva), who pardons them, sets them on 
chariots of light, and appoints them as rulers of the world 
(cf. chiefly Genza, in Tractat 6 and 8 ; W. Brandt, Manddische 
Schriften, 125 seq. and 137 seq. ; Manddische Religion, 34 scq., 
&c.). In the Manichaean .system it is related how the helper of 
the Primal Man, the spirit of life, captured the evil archontes, and 
fastened them to the firmament, or according to another account, 
flayed them, and formed the firmament from their skin (F. C. 
Baur, Das manichdische Religionssysiefn,v, 65), and this conception 
is closely related to the other, though in this tradition the number 
(seven) of the archontes is lost. Similarly, the last book of the 
Pistis-Sophia contains the myth of the capture of the rebellious 
archontes, whose leaders here appear as five in number (Schmidt, 
Kopiisch-gnostische Schriften, p. 234 seq.).- There can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the origin of these seven (five) powers ; they 
are the seven planetary divinities, the sun, moon and five planets. 

In the Mandaean speculations the Seven are introduced with 
the Babylonian names of the planets. The connexion of the 
Seven with the planets is also clearly established by the exposi- 
tions of Celsus and Origen {Contra CelsumM- 22 seq.) and similarly 
by the above-quoted passage in the Pistis-Sophia, where the 
archontes, who are here mentioned as five, are identified with 
the five planets (excluding the sun and moon). This collective 
grouping of the seven (five) planetary divinities is derived from 
the late Babylonian religion, which can definitely be indicated 
as the home of these ideas (Zimmem, Keilinschriften in detn 
alten Testament, ii. p. 620 seq. ; cf. particularly Diodorus ii. 30). 
And if in the old sources it is only the first beginnings of this 
development that can be traced, we must as^me that at a later 

These ideas may possibly be traced still further back, and perhaps 
even underlie St Paul's exposition in Col. ii. 15. 
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period the Babylonian religion centred in the adoration of the 
seven planetary deities. Very instructive in this connexion 
is the later (Arabian) account of the religion of the Mesopotamian 
Sabaeans. The religion of the Sabaeans, evidently a later 
of shoot from the stock of the old Babylonian religion, actually 
consists in the cult of the seven planets (cf. the great work of 
Daniel Chwolsohn, Die Ssahier u, der Ssabtsmus), But this 
reference to Babylonian religion does not solve the problem 
which is here in question. For in the Babylonian religion the 
planetary constellations are reckoned as the supreme deities. 
And here the question arises, how it came about that in the 
Gnostic systems the Seven appear as subordinate, half-daemonic 
powers, or even completely as powers of darkness. This can 
only be explained on the assumption that some religion hostile 
to, and stronger than the Babylonian, has superimposed itself 
upon this, and has degraded its princifml deities into daemons. 
Which religion can this have been ? We are at first inclined to 
think of Christianity itself, but it is certainly most improbable 
that at the time of the rise of Christianity the Babylonian teaching 
about the seven planet-deities governing the world should have 
played so great a part throughout all Syria, Asia Minor and 
Egypt, that the most varying sections of syncretic Christianity 
Sliould over and over again adopt this doctrine and work it up 
into their system. It is far more probable that the combination 
which we meet with in Gnosticism is older than ('hristianity, 
and was found already in existence by Christianity and its sects. 
We must also reject the theory that this degradation of the 
planetary deities into daemons is due to the influence of Hebrew 
monotheism, for almost all the Gnostic sects take up a definitely 
hostile attitude towards the Jewish religion, and almost always 
the highest divinity among the Seven is actually the creator-God 
of the Old Testament. There remains, then, only one religion 
which can be used as an explanation, namely the Persian, which 
in fact fulfils all the necessary conditions. The Persian religion 
was at an early period brought into contact wdth the Babylonian, 
through the triumphant progress of Persian culture towards 
the West ; at the time of Alexander the Great it was already the 
prevailing religion in the Babylonian pdain (cf. F. Cumont, 
Texies et monuments rel. aux mysteres de Mithra, i. 5, 8*10, 14, 
223 seq,, 233). It was characterized by a main belief, tending 
towards monotheism, in the Light-deity Ahuramazda and his 
satellites, who appeared in contrast with him as powers of the 
nature of angels. 

A combination of the Babylonian with the Persian religion 
could only be effected by the degradation of the Babylonian 
deities into half-divine, half-daemonic beings, infinitely remote 
from the supreme God of light and of heaven, or even into 
powers of darkness. Even the characteristic dualism of Gnostic- 
ism has already proved to be in part of Iranian origin ; and now 
it becomes clear how from that mingling of late Greek and 
Persian dualism the idea could arise that these seven half- 
daemonic powers are the creators or rulers of this material 
world, which is separated infinitely from the light-world of the 
good God. Definite confirmation of this conjecture is afforded 
us by later sources of the Iranian religion, in which we likewise 
meet with the characteristic fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism. 
Thus the Bundakish (iii. 25, v. i) is able to inform us that in the 
primeval strife of Satan against the light-world, seven hostile 
powers were captured and set as constellations in the heavens, 
where they are guarded by good star-powers and prevented 
from doing harm. Five of the evil powers are the planets, 
while here the sun and moon are of course not reckoned among 
the evil powers — for the obvious reason that in the Persian 
official religion they invariably appear as good divinities (cf. 
similar ideas in the Arabic treatise on Persian religion Ulema-i- 
Islam, Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religion Zoroasters, p. 49, 
and in other later sources for Persian religion, put together 
in Spiegel, Eranische Alter tumskunde, Bd. ii. p.^ 180). These 
Persian fancies can hardly be borrowed from the Christian 
Gnostic systems, their definiteness and much more strongly 
dualistic character recalling the exposition of the Mandaean 
(and Manichaean) system, are proofs to the contrary. They are 
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derived from the same period in which the underlying idea 
of the Gnostic systems also originated, namely, the time at which 
the ideas of the Persian and Babylonian religions came into 
contact, the remarkable results of which have thus partly found 
their way into the official documents of Parsiism. 

With this fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism is connected, 
as Anz has shown in his book which we have so often quoted, 
a side of their religious practices to which we have already 
alluded. Gnosticism is to a great extent dominated by the idea 
that it is above ail and in the highest degree important for the 
Gnostic’s soul to be enabled to find its way back through the 
lower worlds and spheres of heaven ruled by the Seven to the 
kingdom of light of the supreme deity of heaven. Hence, a 
principal item in their religious practice consisted in communica- 
tions about the bemg, nature and names of the Seven (or of 
any other hostile daemons barring the way to heaven), the 
formulas with which they must be addressed, and the symbols 
which must be shown to them. But names, symbols and 
formulas are not efficacious by themselves : the Gnostic must 
lead a life having no part in the lower world ruled by these 
spirits, and by his knowledge he must raise himself above 
them to the God of the world of light. Throughout this mystic 
religious world it was above all the influence of the late Greek 
religion, derived from Plato, that also continued to operate ; 
it is filled with the echo of the song, the first note of which was 
sounded by the Platonists, about the heavenly home of the 
soul and the homeward journey of the wise to the higher world 
of light. 

But the form in which the whole is set forth is Oriental, and 
it must be carefully noted that the Mithras mysteries, so closely 
connected with the Persian religion, are acquainted with this 
doctrine of the ascent of the soul through the planetary spheres 
(Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 22), 

V. We cannot here undertake to set forth and explain in detail 
all the complex varieties of the Gnostic systems ; but it will 
be useful to take a nearer view of certain principal figures which 
have had an influence upon at least one series of (inostic systems, 
and to examine their origins in the history of religion. In 
almost all systems an important part is played by the Great 
Mother (p/T»//i) who appears under the most varied forms (cf. 
Great Mother of the Gods). At an early period, and notably 
in the older .systems of the Ophites (a fairly exact account of 
which has been preserved for us by Epiphanius and Hippolytus), 
among the Gnostics in the narrower sense of the word, the Archon- 
tici, the Si^thites (there are also traces among the Naasseni, 
cf. the Philosophumena of Hippolytus), tlie p/ri/p is the most 
prominent figure in the light-world, elevated above the 
and the great mother of the faithful. The sect of the Barbelo- 
gnostics takes its name from the female figure of the Barbelo 
(perhaps a corruption of llap^cros ; cf. the form hap 6 €vm for 
“ virgin ” in Epiphanius, Haer, xxvi. i ). But Gnostic speculation 
gives various accounts of the descent or fall of this goddess of 
heaven. Thus the “ Helena ” of the Simoniani descends to this 
world in order by means of her beauty to provoke to sensual 
passion and mutual strife the angels who rule the world, and 
thus again to deprive them of the powers of light, stolen from 
heaven, by means of which they rule over the world. She is 
then held captive by them in extreme degradation. Similar 
ideas are to be found among the ** Gnostics ” of Epiphanius. 
The kindred idea of the light-maiden, wh(j, by exciting the sensual 
passions of the rulers {apxovT€s:), takes from them those powers 
of light which still remain to them, has also a central place 
in the Manichaean scheme of salvation (F. C. Baur, Das tnani- 
ckdische Religionssystem, pp. 219, 315, 321). The light-maiden 
also plays a prominent part in the Pistis-Sophia (cf. the index 
to the translation by C. Schmidt). With this figure of the mother- 
goddess who descends into the lower world seems to be closely 
connected the idea of tlie fallen Sophia, which is so widespread 
among the Gnostic .systems. This Sophia then is certainly 
no longer the dominating figure of the light-world, she is a lower 
aeon at the extreme limit of the world of light, who sinks down 
into matter (Barbelognostics, the anonymous Gnostic of Irenaeus, 
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Bardesanes, Pistis-Sopkia), or turns in presumptuous love to- 
wards the supreme God and thus brings the Fall into 

the world of the aeons (Valentinians). This Sophia then appears 
as the mother of the “ seven ” gods (see above). 

The origin of this figure is not far to seek. It is certainly 
not derived from the Persian religious system, to the spirit of 
which it is entirely opposed. Neither would it be correct to 
identify her entirely with the great goddess Ishtar of the old 
Babylonian religif)n. But there can hardly be any doubt that 
the figure of the great mother-goddess or goddess of heaven, 
who was worshipped throughout Asia under various forms and 
names (Astarte, Bcltis, Atargatis, Cybele, the S)rrian Aphrodite), 
wa.s the prototype of the of the Gnostics (cf. Great 

Mothkk of the (ions). The character of the great goddess of 
heaven is still in many places fairly exactly preserved in the 
Gnostic speculations. Hence we are able to understand how the 
(Gnostic MTijpy the Sophia, appears as the mother of the Heb- 
domas The great goddess of heaven is the mother of 

the stars. Particularly instructive in this connexion is the fact 
that in those very sects, in the systems of which the figure of the 
liyrrjp plays a special part, unbridled prostitution appears as a 
distinct and essential part of the cult (cf. the accounts of par- 
ticular branches of the Gnostics, Nia)laitans, Philionites, Bor- 
borites, &c. in Epiphanius, Haer, xxv., xxvi.). The meaning of 
this cult is, of course, reinterpreted in the Gnostic sense : by this 
unbridled prostitution the Gnostic sects desired to prevent the 
sexual propagation of mankind, the origin of all evil. But the 
connexion is clear, and hence it also explained the curious Gnostic 
myth mentioned above, namely that the fiyryp (the light-maiden) 
by appearing to the archontes {dpxoyr€^), the lower powers of 
this world, inflames them to sexual lusts, in order to take from 
them that share of light which they have stolen from the upper 
world. 1 'his is a Gnostic interpretation of the various myths of 
the great mother-goddess’s many loves and love-adventures with 
other gods and heroes. And when the pagan legend of the Syrian 
Astarte tells how she lived for ten years in Tyre as a prostitute, 
this directly recalls the Gnostic myth of how Simon found 
Helena in a brothel in lyre (Epiphanius, Ancoralus, c. 104). 
Prom the same group of myths must be derived the idea of the 
goddess who descends to the under-world, and is there taken 
prisoner against her will by the lower powers ; the direct proto- 
type of this myth is to be found, e.g. in Ishtar’s journey to hell. 
And finally, just as the mother-goddess of south-western Asia 
stands in particularly intimate connexion with the youthful 
god of .spring (Tamn\uz, Adonis, Attis), so we ought f)erhaps to 
compare here as a parallel the relation of Sophia with the Soter 
in certain Gnostic systems (see below). 

Another characteristic figure of Gnosticism is that of the 
Primal Man {irptarn^ dv&pMwos:). In many systems, certainly, 
it has already been forced quite into the background. But on 
closer examination we can clearly see that it has a wide influence 
on Gnosticism. Thus in the system of the Naasseni (see Hip- 
poly tus, Philosophumena), and in certain relati^d sects there 
enumerated, the Primal Man has a central and predominant 
ptisition. Again, in the text on which are based the pseudo- 
Clementine writings {Recognitions, i. 16, 32, 45-47, 52, ii. 47 ; and 
Homilies, iii. 17 seq.,xviii. 14), as in the closely related system 
of the Kl)ionites in Epiphanius {Haer. xxx. 3-16 ; cf. liii. 1), we 
meet with the man who existed before the world, the prophet 
who goes through the world in various forms, and finally reveals 
himself in Christ. Among the Barbelognostics (Irenaeus i. 
21). 3), the Primal Man (Adamas, homo ferfeettis et verus) and 
Gnosis appear as a pair of aeons, occupying a prominent place 
in the whole series. In the Valentinian systems the pair of 
aeons, /Xnthropos and Ekklesia, occupy the third or fourth 
place within the Oydods, but incidentally we learn that with 
some representiitives of this school the Anthropos took a still 
more prominent place (first or second ; Hilgenfeld, Ketzer- 
geschichte, p. 294 seq.). And even in the Pistis-Sophia the 
Primal Man “ leu ” is frequently alluded to as the King of the 
Luminaries (cf. index to C. Schmidt’s translation). We also 
meet with speculations of this kind about man in the circles 


of non-Christian Gnosis. Thus in the Poimandres of Hermes 
man is the most prominent figure in the speculation ; numerous 
pagp and half-pagan parallels (the “ Gnostics of Plotinus, 
2 k>simus, Bitys) have been collected by Reitzenstein in his 
work Poimandres (pp. 81-116). Reitzenstein has shown (p. 
81 seq.) that very probably the system of the Naasseni described 
by Hippolytus was origin^ly derived from purely pagan circles, 
which are probably connected in some way with the mysteries 
of the Attis cult. The figure in the Mandaean system most 
closely corresponding to the Primal Man, though this figure 
also actually occurs in another part of the system (cf. the figure 
of Adakas Mana ; Brandt, Manddische Religion, p. 36 seq.) is 
that of Manda d^hayye (yvwcris ; cf. the pair of aeons, 

Adamas and Gnosis, among the Barbelognostics, in Irenaeus 
i. 29. 3). Finally, in the Manichaean system, as is well known, 
the Primal Man again assumes the predominant place (Baur, 
Munich. Religionssystem, 49 seq.). 

This figure of the Primal Man can particularly be compared 
with that of the Gnostic Sophia. Wherever this figure has not 
become quite obscure, it represents that divine power which, 
whether simply owing to a fall, or as the hero who makes war 
on, and is partly vanquished by darkness, descends into the 
darkness of the material world, and with whose descent begins 
the great drama of the world’s development. From this power 
are derived those portions of light existing and held prisoner 
in this lower world. And as he has raised himself again out of 
the material world, or has been set free by higher powers, so 
shall also the members of the Primal Man, the portions of 
light still imprisoned in matter, he set free. 

The question of the derivation of the myth of the Primal 
Man is still one of the unsolved problems of religious history. 
It is worthy of notice that according to the old Persian myth 
also, the development of the world begins with the slaying of 
the primal man Gayomart by Angra - Mainy u (Ahriman) ; 
further, that the Primal Man (“.son of man”=»man) also 
plays a part in Jewish apocalyptic literature (Daniel, Enoch, 
iv. Ezra), whence this figure passes into the Gospels ; and again, 
that the dogma of Christ’s descent into hell is directly connected 
with this myth. But these parallels do not carry us much further. 
Even the Persian myth is entirely obscure, and has hitherto 
defied interpretation. It is certainly true that in some way 
an essential part in the formation of the myth has been played 
by the sun-god, who daily descends into darkness, to rise from 
it again victoriously. But how to explain the combination of 
the figure of the sun-god with that of the Primal Man is an 
unsolved riddle. The meaning of this figure in the Gnostic 
speculations is, however, clear. It answers the question : how 
did the portions of light to be found in this lower world, among 
which certainly belong the souls of the Gnostics, enter into it ? 

A parallel myth to that of the Primal Man are the accounts 
to be found in most of the Gnostic systems of the creation of 
the first man. In all these accounts the idea is expressed that 
so far as his body is concerned man is the work of the angels 
who created the world. So e.g. Satomil relates (Irenaeus i. 
24. i) that a brilliant vision appeared from above to the world- 
creating angels ; they were unable to hold it fast, but formed 
man after its image. And as the man thus formed was unable 
to move, but could only crawl like a worm, the supreme Power 
put into him a spark of life, and man came into existence. 
Imaginations of the same sort are also to be found, e.g. in the 
genuine fragments of Valentinus (Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 
p. 293), the Gnostics of Irenaeus i. 30. 6, the Mandaeans 
(Brandt, Religion der Mandder, p. 36), and the Manichaeans 
(Baur, Religionssystem, p. 118 seq.). The Naasseni (Hippolytus, 
Philosophumena, v. 7) expressly characterize the myth as 
Chaldean (cf. the passage from Zosimus, in Reitzenstein’s 
Poimandres, p. 104). Clearly then the question which the myth 
of the Primal Man is intended to answer in relation to the 
whole universe is answered in relation to the nature of man by 
this account of the coming into being of the first man, which 
may, moreover, have been influenced by the account in the Old 
Testament. That question is : how does it happen that in this 
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inferior body of man, fallen a prey to corruption, there dwells 
a higher spark of the divine Being, or in other words, how are 
we to explain the double nature of man ? 

VI. Of all the fundamental ideas of Gnosticism of which we 
have so far treated, it can with some certainty be assumed that 
they were in existence before the rise of Christianity and the 
induence of Christian ideas on the development of Gnosticism. 
The main question with which we liave now to deal is that of 
whether the dominant figure of the Saviour (SAnryp) in Gnosticism 
is of specifically Christian derivation, or whether this can also 
be explained apart from the assumption of Christian influence. 
And here it must be premised that, intimately as the conception 
of salvation is bound up with the Gnostic religion, the idea of * 
salvation accomplished in a definite historical moment to a 
certain extent remained foreign to it. Indeed, nearly all the 
Christian Gnostic systems clearly exhibit the great difficulty 
with which they had to contend in order to reconcile the idea 
of an historical redeemer, actually occurring in the form of a 
definite person, with their conceptions of salvation. In Gnosticism 
salvation always lies at the root of all existence and all liistory. 
The fundamental conception varies greatly. At one time the 
Primal Man, who sank down into matter, has freed himself 
and risen out of it again, and like him his members will rise out 
of darkness into the light (Poimandres ) ; at another time the 
Primal Man who was conquered by the powers of darkness 
has been saved by the powers of light, and thus too all his race 
will be saved (Manichaeism) ; at another time the fallen Sophia 
is purified by her passions and sorrows and has found her Syzygos, 
the Soter, and wedded him, and thus all the souls of the Gnostics 
who still languish in matter will become the brides of tlie angels 
of the Soter (Valentinus). In fact salvation, as conceived in 
Gnosticism, is always a myth, a history of bygone events, an 
allegory or figure, but not an historical event. And this decision 
is not affected by the fa('t that in certain Gnostic sects figured 
historical personages such as Simon Magus and Menander. 
The Gnostic ideas of salvation were in the later schools and sects 
transferred to these persons whom we must consider as rather 
obscure charlatans and miracle-mongers, just as in other cases 
they were transferred to the person of Christ. The “ Helena ” 
of the Simonian system was certainly not an historical but a 
mythical figure. This explains the laborious and artificial way 
in which the person of Jesus is connected in many Gnostic systems 
with the original Gnostic conception of redemption. In this 
patchwork the joins are everywhere still clearly to be recognized. 
Thus, e,g, in the Valentin ian system, the myth of the fallen 
Sophia and the Soter, of their ultimate union, their marriage 
and their 70 sons (Irenacus i. 4. 5 ; Hippolytus, Philos, vi. 
34), has absolutely nothing to do with the Christian conceptions 
of salvation. The subject is here that of a high goddess of heaven 
(she has 70 sons) whose friend and lover finds her in the misery 
of deepest degradation, frees her, and bears her home as his 
bride. To this myth the idea of salvation through the earthly 
Christ can only be attached with difficulty. And it was openly 
maintained that the Soter only existed for the Gnostic, the 
Saviour Jesus who appeared on earth only for the “ Psychicus 
(Irenaeus i. 6. i). 

VII. Thus the essential part of most of the conceptions of 
what we call Gnosticism was already in existence and fully 
developed before the rise of Christianity. But the fundamental 
ideas of Gnosticism and of early Christianity had a kind of 
magnetic attraction for each other. What drew these two 
forces together was the energjy exerted by the universal idea of 
salvation in both systems. Christian Gnosticism actually 
introduced only one new figure into the already existing Gnostic 
theories, namely that of the historical Saviour Jesus Christ. 
This figure afforded, as it were, a new point of crystallization 
for the existing Gnostic ideas, which now grouped themselves 
round this point in all their manifold diversity. Thus there 
came into the fluctuating mass a strong movement and formative 
impulse, and the indhddual systems and sects sprang up like 
mushrooms from this soil. 

It must now be our task to make plain the position of Gnosti- 
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cism within the Christian religion, and its significance for the 
development of the latter. Above all the Gnostics represented 
and developed the distinctly ariti-Jewish tendency in Christi^ity . 
Paul was the apostle whom they reverenced, and his spiritual 
influence on them is quite unmistakable. The Gnostic Marcion 
has been rightly characterized as a direct disciple of Paul. 
Paul's battle against the law and the narrow national conception 
of Christianity found a willing following in a movement, the 
syncretic origin of which directed it towards a universal religion. 
St Paul’s ideas were here developed to their extremest conse- 
quences, and in an entirely one-sided fashion such as was far 
from being in his intention. In nearly all the Gnostic systems 
the doctrine of the seven world-creating spirits is given an 
anti- Jewish tendency, the god of the Jews and of the Old 
Testament appearing as the highest of the seven. The demiurge 
of the Valentinians always clearly bears the features of the Old 
Testament creator-God. 

The Old Testament was absolutely rejected by most 
of the Gnostics. Even the so-called Judaeo-C'hristian Gnostics 
(Cerinthus), the Ebionite (Essenian) sect of the Pseudo- 
Clementine writings (the Elkesaites), take up an inconsistent 
attitude towards Jewish antiquity and the Old Testament. 
In this respect the opposition to Gnosticism led to a reactionary 
movement. If the growing Christian Church, in quite a different 
fashion from Paul, laid stress on the literal authority of the Old 
Testament, interpreted, it is true, allegorically ; if it took up a 
much more friendly and definite attitude towards the Old 
Testament, and gave wider scope to the legal conception of 
religion, this must be in part ascribed to the involuntary reaction 
upon it of Gnosticism. 

The attitude of Gnosticism to the Old Testament and to the 
creator-god proclaimed in it had its deeper roots, as we have 
already seen, in the dualism by which it was dominated. With 
this dualism and the recognition of the worthlessness and 
absolutely vicious nature of the material world is combined a 
decided spiritualism. The conception of a resurrection of the 
body, of a further existence for the body after death, was unattain- 
able by almost all of the Gnostics, with the possible exception of 
a few Gnostic sects dominated by j udaco-Christian tendencies. 
With the dualistic philosophy is further connected an attitude 
of absolute indifference towards this lower and material world, 
and the practice of asceticism. Marriage and sexual propagation 
are considered either as absolute Evil or as altogether worthless, 
and carnal pleasure is frequently looked upon as forbidden. 
Then again asceticism sometimes changes into wild libertinism. 
Here again Gnosticism has exercised an influence on the develop- 
ment of the Church by way of contrast and opposition. If here 
a return was made to the old material view of the resurrection 
(the apostolic avoartto-/.? rij? (ra/jKos), entirely abandoning the 
more spiritual conception which had been arrived at as a com- 
promise by Paul, this is probably the result of a reaction from 
the views of Gnosticism. It was just at this point, too, that 
Gnosticism started a development which was followed later by 
the Catholic (Church. In spite of the rejection of the ascetic 
attitude of the Gnostics, as a blasphemy against the Oeator, 
a part of this ascetic principle became at a later date dominant 
throughout all Christendom. And it is interesting to observe 
how, f.g., St Augustine, though desperately combating the 
dualism of the Manichaeans, yet afterwards introduced a number 
of dualistic ideas into Christianity, which are distinguishable 
from those of Manichaeism only by a very keen eye, and even 
then with difficulty. 

The Gnostic religion also anticipated other tendencies. As 
we have seen, it is above all things a religion of sacraments and 
mysteries. Through its syncretic origin Gnosticism introduced 
for the first time into Christianity a whole mass of sacramental, 
mystical ideas, which had hitherto existed in it only in its 
earliest phases. But in the long run even genuine Christianity 
has been unable to free itself from the magic of the sacraments ; 
and the Eastern Church especially has taken the some direction 
as Gnosticism. Gnosticism was also the pioneer of the Christian 
Church in the strong emphasis laid on the idea of salvation in 
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religion. And since the Gnostics were compelled to draw the 
figure of the Saviour into a world of quite alien myths, their 
Christology became so complicated in character that it frequently 
recalls the Christology of the later dogmatic of the Greek Fathers* 

Finally, it was Gnosticism which gave the most decided 
impulse to the consolidation of the Christian Church as a church. 
Gnosticism itself is a free, naturally^growing religion, the religion 
of isolated minds, of separate little circles and minute sects. 
The homogeneity of wide circles, the sense of responsibility 
engendered by it, and continuity with the past are almost 
entirely lacking in it. It is based upon revelation, which even 
at the present time is imparted to the individual, upon the more 
or less convincing force of the religious imagination and specula- 
tions of a few leaders, upon the voluntary and unstable grouping 
of the schools round the master. Its adherents feel themselves 
to be the isolated, the few, the free and the enlightened, as 
opposed to the sluggish and inert masses of mankind degraded 
into matter, or the initiated as opposed to the uninitiated, the 
Gnostics as opposed to the “ Hylici ” (vXiKoi) ; at most in the 
later and more moderate schools a middle place was given to 
the adherents of the Church as Psychici 

This freely-growing (inostic religiosity aroused in the Church 
an increasingly strong movement towards unity and a firm 
and inelastic organization, towards authority and tradition. An 
organized hierarchy, a definitive canon of the Holy Scriptures, 
a confession of faith and rule of faith, and unbending doctrinal 
discipline, these were the means employed. A part was also 
played in this movement by a free theology which arose within 
the (!hurch, itself a kind of (inosticism which aimed at holding 
fast whatever was good in the Gnostic movement, and obtaining 
its recognition within the limits of the Church (Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen). Bui the mightiest forces, to which in the 
end this theology too had absolutely to give way, were outward 
organization and tradition. 

It must be considered as an unqualified advantiige for the 
further development of (Hiristiiinity, as a universal religion, that 
at its very outset it prevailed against the great movement of 
Gnosticism. In spite of the fact that in a few of its later repre- 
sentatives (hioslicism assumed a more refined and spiritual 
aspect, and even produced blossoms of a. true and beautiful piety, 
it is fundamentally and essentially an unstable religious syn- 
cretism, a religion in which the determining forces were a fanUistic 
oriental imagination and a sacramental ism which degenerated 
into the wildest superstitions, a weak dualism fluctuating 
unsteadily between asceticism and libertinism. Indirectly, how- 
ever, Gnosticism was certainly one of the most powerful factors 
in the development of Christianity in the ist century. 

Vlll, This sketch may be completed by a short review of the 
various separate sects and their probable connexion with each 
other. As a point of departure for the history of the develop- 
ment of Gnosticism may be taken the numerous little sects 
which were apparently first included under the name of “ Gnos- 
tics ’’ in the narrower sense. Among these probably belong the 
Ophites of ('elsus (in Origen), the many little .sects included by 
Epiplianius under the name of Nicolaitans and Gnostics {liaer, 
25. 26) ; the Arcliontici (Kpiphanius, Haer, xl.), Sethites (Cain- 
ites) should also here be mentioned, and finally the Carpocratians. 
Common to all these is the dominant position assumed by the 
“ Seven ” (headed by laldabaoth) ; the heavenly world lying 
above the spheres of the Seven is occupied l^y comparatively 
few figures, among which the most important part is play^^d by 
the /oin/p, who is sometimes enthroned as the supreme 
goddess in heaven, but in a few systems has already descended 
from there into matter, \yeen taken prisoner, ike. Numerous 
little groups are distinguished from the mass, sometimes by one 
peculiarity, sometimes by another. On the one hand we have 
sects w’ith a strongly ascetic tendency, on the other we find some 
characterized by unbridled libertinism ; in some the most 
abandoned prostitution has come to be the most sacred mystery ; 
in others again appears the worship of serpents, which here 
appears to be connected in various and often very loose ways 
with the other ideas of these Gnostics — hence the names of the 


‘‘ Ophites, Naasseni.*' To this class also fundamentally 
belong the Simoniani, who have included the probably historical 
figure of Simon Magus in a system which seems to be closely 
connected with those we have mentioned, especially if we look 
upon the Helena ” of this system as a mythical figure. A 
particular branch of the “ Gnostic ” sects is represented by those 
systems in which the figure of Sophia sinking down into matter 
already appears. To these belong the Barbelognostics (in the 
description given by Irenaeus the figure of the Spirit takes the 
place of that of Sophia), and the Gnostics whom Irenaeus (i. 30) 
describes (cf. Epiphanius, Haer. xxvi.). And here may best be 
included Bardesanes, a famous leader of a Gnostic school of 
' the end of the 2nd century. Most scholars, it is true, following 
an old tradition, reckon Bardesanes among the Valentinians. 
But from the little we know of Bardesanes, his system bears no 
trace of relationship with the complicated Valentinian system, 
but is rather completely derived from the ordinary Gnosticism, 
and is distinguished from it apparently only by its more strongly 
dualistic character. The systems of Valentinus and his disciples 
must l)e considered as a further development of what we have 
just characterized as the popular Gnosticism, and especially of 
that branch of it to which the figure of Sophia is already known. 
In them above all the world of the higher aeons is further ex- 
tended and filled with a throng of varied figures. They also 
exhibit a variation from the characteristic dualism of Gnosticism 
into monism, in their conception of the fall of Sophia and their 
derivation of matter from the passions of the fallen Sophia. The 
figures of the Seven have here entirely disappeared, the remem- 
brance of them being merely preserved in the name of the 
(c/ISo/itt?). In general, Valentinianism displays a 
particular resemblance to the dominant ideas of the Church, 
both in its complicated Christology, its triple division of mankind 
into wtvfiaTLKru, }l/v\LKol and vkiKoi^ and its far-fetched 
interpretation of texts. ^ A quite different position from those 
mentioned above is taken by Basilides {q.v.)* From what little 
we know of him he was an uncompromising dualist. Both the 
systems which are handed down under his name by Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, that of cmtuiations and the monistic-evolutionary 
system, represent further developments of his ideas with a 
tendency away from dualism towards monism. Characteristic- 
ally, in these Basilidian systems the figure of the “ Mother ** or 
of Sophia does not appear. This peculiarity the Basilidian 
system shares with that of Satornil of Antioch, which has only 
come down to us in a very fragmentary state, and in other 
respects recalls in many ways the popular Gnosticism. By 
itself, on the other hand, stands the system preserved for us by 
Hippolytus in the Philosophumena under the name of the 
Naasseni, with as its central figure of “ the Man,” which, as we 
have seen, is very closely related with certain specifically pagan 
Gnostic speculations which have come down to us (in the Poi- 
mandres, in Zosimus and Plotinus, Ennead ii. 9). With the 
Naasseni, moreover, are related also the other sects of which 
Hippolytus alone gives us a notice in his Philosophumena 
(Docctae, Iterates, Sethiani, the adherents of Justin, the Gnostic 
of Monoimos). Finally, apart from all other Gnostics stands 
Marcion. With him, as far as we are able to conclude from the 
scanty notices of him, the manifold Gnostic speculations are 
reduced essentially to the one problem of the good and the just 
God, the God of the Christians and the God of the Old 1 estament. 
Between these two powers Marcu)n affirms a sharp and, as it 
appears, originally irreconcilable dualism which with him rests 
moreover on a speculative basis. Thanks to the noble simplicity 
and specifically religious character of his ideas, Marcion was 
able to found iiot only schools, but a community, a church of 
his own, which gave trouble to the Church longer than any 
other Gnostic sect. Among his disciples the speculative and 
fantastic element of Gnosticism again became more apparent. 
As we have already intimated. Gnosticism had such a power 

’ For the disciples of Valentinus, especially Marcus, after whom 
was named a separate sect, the Marcosians, with their Pythagorean 
theories of numbers and their strong tincture of the mystical, magic, 
and sacramental, see VALfixiiMUs and Valentinians. 
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of attraction that it now drew within its limits even Judaeo- 
Christian sects. Among these we must mention the Judaeo- 
Christian Gnostic Cerinthus, also the Gnostic Ebionit<», of 
whom Epiphanius (Ho^r.) gives us an account, and whose writings 
are to be found in a recension in th^ collected works of the 
I*seudo-Clementine Recognitions and Homilies ; to the same class 
belong tlie Elkesaites with their mystical scripture, iht Elxai, 
extracts of which are given by Hip|X>lytus in the Philos, (ix. 13). 
Later evidence of the decadence of Gnosticism occurs in the 
Pisiis-Sophia and the Coptic Gnostic writings discovered and 
edited by Schmidt. In tliese confused records of human imagina- 
tion gone mad, we possess a veritable herbarium of all possible 
Gnostic ideas, which were once active and now rest peacefully 
side by side. None the less, the stream of the Gnostic religion 
is not yet dried up, but continues on its way ; and it is beyond 
a doubt that the later Mandaeanism and the great religious 
movement of Mani are most closely connected with Gnosticism. 
These manifestations are all the more characteristic since in 
them we meet with a Gnosticism which remained essentially 
more untouched by Christian influences than the Gnostic 
systems of the 2nd century a.d. Thus these systems throw an 
important light on the pmst, and a true perception of the nature 
and purpose of Gnosticism is not to be obtained without taking 
them into consideration. 

Bibliography. — A. Neander, Genelische Entwicklung d. voniehm-^ 
sten gnostischen Systeme (Berlin, 1818) ; F. Chr. Baur, Die christL 
Gnosis in ihrer geschichtl. Entwicklung (Tiibingen, 1835) ; E. W. 
Moller, Gesch, der Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche bis Origenes 
(Halle, i860) ; R. A. Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus (Leipzig, i860 ; 
origiuily in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopddie) ; H. L. Manscl, 
The Gnostic Heresies of the jst and 2nd Centuries (London, 1875) ; 
K. Kepler, Vher Gnosis und allbabylonische Eeligion, a lecture 
delivered at the Congress of Orientalists (Berlin, t88t) ; A. Hilgen- 
feld, Keizergeschichte des IJrchristentums (Leipzig, 1884) ; ana in 
Ztschr. fur wissenschaftL 7 'heol. 1890, i. “ Der CJnosticismus ; 
A. Ilarnack, Dogmengeschichie^ i. 271 seq. (cf. the corresi)onding 
sections of the Dogmengeschichten of Loofs and Seeberg) ; W. Anz, 
" Zur Fragc nach clem fjrsprung des Gnosticismus," Texte u, Unter^ 
suchungen, xv. 4 (Leipzig, 1897) ; R. Liechtcnhalm, Die Offenbarung 
im Gnosticismus (Cidttingen, 1901) ; (', Schmidt, “ Plotins Stellung 
zum Gnosticismus u. kirchl. Christentum," Texte u. Untersuch, 
XX. 4 (1902) ; E. de Faye, Introduction d VHude du Gnostic isme (I^aris, 
1903) ; R. Reitzenstem, Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904) I Kriiger, 
artide '* (rnosticismus " in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie (3rd 
ed.) vi. 728 fl. ; Bousset, “ Hauptproblemc der Gnosis," Eorschungen 
z. Relig, u. Lit. d. alien u. neuen TestamentSy 10 (1907) J T. Weiidlaiul, 
Hellenistisch-rbmische Kultur in ihren Bczichtingen zu Judentum 
und Christentum (1907), p. i6t scq. Sec further among important 
monographs on the individual Gnostic systems, R. A. Idpsius, 
“ Die ophitischen Systeme," Ztschr. /. wissensch. Theologie (1863) ; 
G. Ileinrici, Die vaJlentinianische Gnosis u. d. Ileilige Sohrift (Berlin, 
1871) ; A. Merx, Bardesanes von Edessa (Halle, 1863) ; A, Hilgenfeld, 
BardesaneSy der letzte Gnostiker (Leipzig, 1864) ; A. Harnack, " Uber 
das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia," Texte u. Untersuch. vii. 2 ; 
C. Schmidt, "Gnostische Schi'iften," Texte u. Untersuch. viii. i, 2; 
and also the works mentioned under § 11. of tliis article. (W, Bo.) 
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GNU, the Hottentot name for the large whitC'^tailed South 
African antelope now. nearly extinct, known to the Boers 
as the black wildebeest, arid to naturalists as Connockaeies (or 
Catoblepas) gnu. A second and larger species is the brindled 
gnu or blue wildebeest (C. taurinus or Catoblepas gorgon), also 
Imown by the Bechuana name kokon or kokoon ; and there arc 
several East African forms more or less closely related to the 
latter which have received distinct names. 

GO, or Go-Bang (Jap. Go-ban y board for playing 6 ’/?), a popular 
table game. It is of great antiquity, having been invented in 
Japan, according to tradition, by the emperor Yao, 2350 b.c., 
but it is probably of Chinese origin. According to Falkener the 
first historical mention of it was made about the year 300 b.c., 
but there is abundant evidence that it was a popular game 
long before that period. The original Japanese Go is play^ on 
a board divided into squares by 19 horizontal and 19 vertical 
lines, making 361 intersections, upon which the flat round men, 
181 white and 181 black, are placed one by one as the game 
proceeds. The men are placed by the two players on any inter- 
sections {me) that may seem advantageous, the object being to 
surround with one's men as many unoccupied intersections as 
possible, the player enclosing the greater number of vacant 
points being the winner. Completely surrounded men are 
captured and removed from the board. This game is played in 
England upon a board divided into 361 squares, the men being 
placed upon these instead of upon the intersections. 

A much simpler variety of Go, mostly played by foreigners, 
has for its object to get five men into line. This may have been 
the earliest form of the game, as the word go means five. Except 
in Japan it is often played on an ordinary draughts-board, and 
the winner is he who first gets five men into line, either vertically, 
horizontally or diagonally. 

See Go-Bang, by A. Howard Cady, in S])alding’s Home Library 
(New York, 1896) ; Games /f ncient and Oriental y by Edward Falkcaier 
(l..oiidon, 1892) ; Das japan.^chinesischc Spiel Go, by O. Korschelt 
(Yokohama, 1881) ; Das N ationalspiel der Japanesen, by G. Schnrig 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

GOA, the name of the past and present capitals of Bortuguese 
India, and of the surrounding territory more exactly described 
as Goa settlement, which is situated on tlie western coast of 
India, between 15® 44' and 14® 53' N., and between 73® 45' and 
74® 26' E. Pop. (1900) 475,513, area 1301 sq. m. 

Goa Settlement . — Witli iJamaun {q.v.) and Diu {q.v.) Goa 
settlement forms a single administrative province ruled by a 
governor- general, and a single ecclesiastical province subject 
to the archbishop of Goa ; for judicial purposes the province 
includes Macao in China, and Timor in the Malay Arcliipelago. 
It is bounded on the N. by the river Terakhul or Araundem, 
which divides it from the Sawantwari state, K. by the Western 
Ghats, S. by Kanara district, and W. by the Arabian Sea. It 
comprises the tliree districts of Ilhas, Bardez and Salsettc, 
conquered early in the i6th century and therefore known as the 
Velhas Cunejuistas (Old Conquests), seven districts acquired 
later and known as the Novas Conquistas, and the island of 
Anjidiv or Anjadiva. The settlement, which has a coast-line 
of 62 m., is a hilly region, especially the Novas Conquistas ; its 
distinguishing features are the W^cstern Gliats, tliough the highest 
summits nowhere reach an altitude of 4000 ft., and the island 
of Goa. Numerous short but navigable rivens water the lowlands 
skirting the coast. The two largest rivers are the Mondavi and 
the Juari, which together encircle the island of Goa (lihas), 
being connected on the landward side by a creek. The island 
(native name Tisvadi, Tissuvaddy, Tissuar)’) is a triangular 
territory, the apex of which, called the caho or cape, is a rocky 
headland separating the harbour of (loa into two anchorages — 
Agoada or Aguada at the mouth of the Mandavi, on the north, 
and MormugSo or Marmagdo at the mouth of the Juari, on the 
south. The northern haven is exposed to the full force of the 
south-west monsoon, and is liable to silt up during the rains. 
The southern, sheltered by the promontory of Salsette, is always 
open, but is less used, owing to its greater distance from the city 
of Goa, which is built on the island. A railway connects Mor- 
magio, south of the Juari estuary, with Castle Rock on the 


Westetn Ghats. Goa impc^ textiles and foodstuffs^ and exports 
oooo-nutS; areca«iiuts, spices^ fish^ poultry and timber. Its 
trade is carried on almost entirely with Bombay, Madras, 
Kathiawar and Portugal. Manganese is mined in large quantities, 
some iron is obtained, and other products are salt, palm-spirit, 
betel and bananas. 

Cities of Goa, — i. The ancient Hindu city of Goa, of which 
hardly a fragment survives, was built at the southernmost point 
of the island, and was famous in early Hindu legend and history 
for its learning, wealth and beauty. In the Puranas and certain 
inscriptions its name appears as Gove, Govapuri, Gomant, &c. ; 
the medieval Arabian geographers knew it as Sindubur or Sanda- 
bur, and the Portuguese as Goa Vellia. It was ruled by the 
Kadamba dynasty from the 2nd century a.d. to 1312, and by 
Mahommedan invaders of the Deccan from 1312 until about 
1370, during which period it was visited and described by Ibn 
Batuta. It was then annexed to the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, of which, according to Ferishta, it still formed part 
in 14^9, when it was conquered by the Bahmani sultan of the 
Dtfccan ; but two of the best Portuguese chroniclers state that 
it became independent in 1440, when the second city (Old Goa) 
was founded. 

2. Old Goa is, for the most part, a city of ruins without 
inhabitants other than ecclesiastics and their dependents. The 
chief surviving buildings are the cathedral, founded by Albu- 
querque in 1511 to commemorate his entry into Goa on St 
Catherine’s day 1510, and rebuilt in 1623, and still used for 
public worship ; the convent of St Francis (1517), a converted 
mosque rebuilt in 1661, with a portal of carved black stone, 
which is the only relic of Portuguese architecture in India dating 
from the first quarter of the 16th century ; the chapel of St 
Catherine (1551); the church of Bom Jesus (1594-1603), a 
superb example of Renaissance architecture as developed by the 

J esuits, containing the magnificent shrine and tomb of St 
'rancis Xavie?r (sec Xavier, Francisco de); and the 17th-century 
convents of St Monica and St Caji'tan. The college of St Paul 
(see below) is in ruins. 

3. Panjim, Pangim or New Goa originally a suburb of Old 
Goa, is, like the parent city, built on the left bank of the Mandavi 
estuary, in 15® 30' N. and 73® 33' E. Pop. (1901) 9500. It is 
a modern port with few pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Ships of the largest size can anchor in the river, but only small 
vessels can load or discharge at the quay. Panjim became the 
residence of the viceroy in 1759 and the capital of Portuguese 
India in 1843. H possesses a lyceum, a school for teachers, a 
seminary, a technical school and an experimental agricultural 
station. 

Political History, — With the subdivision of the Bahmani 
kingdom, after 1482, (ioa passed into the power of Yusuf Adil 
Shah, king of Bijapur, who was its ruler when the Portuguese 
first reached India. At this time Goa was important as the 
starting-point of pilgrims from India to Mecca, as a mart with 
no rival except Calicut on the west coast, and especially as the 
centre of the import trade in horses (Gulf Arabs) from Hormuz, 
the control of which was a vital matter to the kingdoms warring 
in the Deccan. It was easily defensible by any power with 
command of the sea, as the encircling rivers could only be forded 
at one spot, and had been deliberately stocked with crocodiles. 
It was attacked on the loth of February 1510 by the Portuguese 
under Albuquerque. As a Hindu ascetic had foretold its downfall 
and the garrison of Ottoman mercenaries was outnumbered, 
the city surrendered without a struggle, and Albuquerque entered 
it in triumph, while the Hindu townsfolk strewed filagree flowers 
of gold and silver before his feet. Three months later Yusuf 
Adil Shah returned with 60,000 troops, forced the passage of the 
ford, and blockaded the Portuguese in their ships from May to 
August, when the cessation of tlie monsoon enabled them to put 
to sea. In November Albuquerque returned with a larger force, 
and after overcoming a desperate resistance, recaptured the city, 
permitted his soldiers to plunder it for three days, and massacred 
the entire Mahommedan population. 

Goa was the first territorial possession of the Portuguese in 


Asia. Albuquerque intended it to be a colony anid a xiavai base, 
as distinct from the fortified factories which luid been established 
in certain Indian seaports. He encouraged his men to marry 
native women, and to settle in Goa as farmers, retail traders or 
artisans. These married men soon became a privileged caste, 
and Goa acquired a large Eurasian population. Alb^uquerque 
and his successors left almost untouched the customs and con- 
stitutions of the 30 village communities on the island, only 
abolishing the rite of suttee. A register of these customs (Foral 
de usos e costumes) vfBiS published in 1526, and is an historical 
document of much value ; an abstract of it is given in R. S. 
Whiteway’s Rise of the Portuguese Empire in India (London, 
1898). 

Goa became the capital of the whole Portuguese empire in the 
East. It was granted the same civic privileges as Lisbon. Its 
senate or municipal chamber maintained direct communications 
with the king and paid a special representative to attend to its 
interests at court. In 1563 the governor even proposed to make 
Goa the seat of a parliament, in which all parts of the Portuguese 
east were to be represented ; this was vetoed by the king. 

In 1542 St Francis Xavier mentions the architectural splendour 
of the city ; but it reached the climax of its prosperity between 
1575 and 1625. Goa Douraday or Golden Goa, was then the 
wonder of all travellers, and there was a Portuguese proverb, 
“ He who has seen Goa need not see Lisbon.” Merchandise from 
all parts of the East was displayed in its bazaar, and separate 
streets were set aside for the sale of different classes of goods — 
Bahrein pearls and coral, Chinese i>orcelain and silk, Portuguese 
velvet and piece-goods, drugs and spices from the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In the main street slaves were sold by auction. The 
houses of the rich were surrounded by gardens and palm groves ; 
they were built of stone and painted red or white. Instead of 
glass, their balconied windows had thin polished oyster-shells set 
in lattice- work. 

The social life of Goa was brilliant, as befitted the headquarters 
of the viceregal court, the army and navy, and the church ; but 
the luxury and ostentation of all classes had become a byword 
before the end of the 16th century. Almost all manual labour was 
done by slaves ; common soldiers assumed high-sounding titles, 
and it was even customary for the poor noblemen who congregated 
together in boarding-houses to subscribe for a few silken cloaks, a 
silken umbrella and a common man-servant, so that each could 
take his turn to promenade the streets, fashionably attired and 
with a proper escort. There w^rc huge gambling saloons, 
licensed by the municij)ality, where determined players lodged 
for weeks together ; and every form of vice, except drunkenness, 
was practised by both sexes, although European women were 
forced to lead a kind of zenana life, and never ventured unveiled 
into the streets; they even attended at church in their palanquins, 
.so as to avoid observation. 

The af)pearance of the Dutch in Indian waters was followed by 
the gradual ruin of Goa. In 1603 and 1639 the city was blockaded 
by Dutch fleets, though never captured, and in 1635 it was 
ravaged by an epidemic. Its trade was gradually monopolized 
by the Jesuits. Thevenot in j666, Baldaeus in 1672, Fryer in 
j 675 describe its ever-increasing poverty and decay. In 1683 only 
the timely appearance of a Mogul army saved it from capture b\' 
a horde of Mahratta raiders, and in 1739 iht whole territory was 
attacked by the same enemies, and only saved by the unexpected 
arrival of a new viceroy with a fleet. This peril was always 
imminent until 1759, when a peace with the Mahrattas was con- 
cluded. In the same year the proposal to remove the seat of 
government to Panjim was carried out ; it had been discussed as 
early as 1684.. Between 1695 and 1775 the population dwindled 
from 20,000 to 1600, and in 1835 Goa was only inhabited by a few 
priests, monks and nuns. 

Ecclesiastical History,— Somt Dominican friars came out to 
Goa in 1510, but no large missionary enterprise was undertaken 
before the arrival of the Franciscans in 1517. From their head- 
quarters in Goa the Franciscan preachers visited many parts of 
western India, and even journeyed to Ceylon, Pegu and the 
Mflday Archipdago. For nearly twenty-five years they carried on 
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tilt; work of evangelisation almost alone, with such success that in 
11534 Poj^ Paul III; made Goa a WshOpric> with spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over all Portuguese possessions between China and the ^pe 
of Good Hope, though itself suffragan to the archbishopric of 
Funchal in Madeira. A Franciscan friar, Jofto de Albuquerque, 
came to Goa as its first bishop in 1538. In 1542 St Francis 
Xavier came to Goa, and took over the Franciscan college of 
Santa F6, for the training of native missionaries ; this was re- 
named the College of St Paul, and became the headquarters of all 
Jesuit missions in the East, where the Jesuits were commonly 
styled Paulistas. By a Bull dated the 4th of February 1557 
Goa was made an archbishopric, with jurisdiction over the sees of 
Malacca and Cochin, to which were added Macao (1575), Japan 
(1588), Angamalc or Cranganore (1600), Meliapur (Mylapur) 
(1606), Peking and Nanking (1610), together with the bishopric of 
Mozambique, which included the entire coast of East Africa. In 
1606 the archbishop received the title of Primate of the East, and 
the king of Portugal was named Patron of the Catholic Missions 
in the East ; his right of patronage was limited by the Concordat 
of 1857 to Goa, Malacca, Macao and certain parts of British India. 
The Inquisition was introduced into Goa in 1560 : a vivid 
account of its proceedings is given by C. Dellon, Relation de 
V inquisition de Goa (1688). Five ecclesiastical councils, which 
dealt with matters of discipline, w’ere held at Goa — in 1567, 
1575, 1585, 1592 and 1606 ; the archbishop of Goa also presided 
over the more important synod of Diamper (Udayamperur, 
at)out E2 m. S.E. of Cochin), which in 1599 condemned as 
heretical the tenets and liturgy of the Indian Nestorians, or 
Christians of St Thomas (q»v,). In 1675 Fryer described Goa as 
“ a Rome in India, both for absoluteness and fabrics,” and 
Hamilton states thatoarly in the i8th century the number of 
ecclesiastics iri the ‘settlement had reached the extraordinary 
total of 30,000. But the Jesuits were expelled in 1759, and by 
1800 Goa had lost much even of its ecclesiastical importance. 
The Inquisition was abolished in 1814 and the religious orders 
were secularized in 1835. 

BiBLiooRAniiv.— J. N, da Fonseca, An Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Sketch of Goa (Bombay, *878) is a minute study of the city 
from the earliest times, illustrated. For the early history of Portu- 
guese ruh? the chief authorities are The Commentaries of 

Dalhoquerqne (Hakluyt Society’s translation, London, 1877), the 
Cartas of Albuquerque (Lisbon, 1884), the llistoria da India 
of F. L. de Castanlieda (Lislxin, 1833, written before the 

Lendas da India of 6'. Correa (Lisbon, i860, written 1314-156O), 
and the Vecadas da India of Juau de Barros and D. do Couto (Lisbon, 
1778-1788, written about 1530-1616). Couto’s Soldado pratico 
(Lisbon, j 790) and S. Botelho’s Cartas and Tomho, written 1547-1554, 
published in " Subsidios ** of the Lisbon Academy (1868), are valuable 
studies of military life and administration. The Archivo Portuguez 
oriental (6 parts, New Goa, 1857-1877) is a most useful collection 
of documents dating from 1515: part 2 contains the privileges, &c. 
of the city of Goa, and part 4 contains the minutes of the ecclesiasti- 
cal councils and of tlie sprnod of Diamper. The social life of Goa has 
been graphically described by many writers ; see especially the 
travels of Vartfiema (c, 1505), Linschoten {c. 1580), Pyrard (1608) 
in the Hakluyt Society’s translations ; J. Moequet, Voyages (Paris, 
1830, written 1608-1610) ; P. Baldaeus, in ChurchilVs Voyages^ 
vol. 3 (Ixindon, 1732) ; J. Fryer, A New Account of East India 
and Persia (London, 1698) ; A. de Mandelslo, Voyages (London, 
1669) ; Voyages de Af. de Thevenot aux Indes Orientates (Amster- 
dam, 1779), and A. Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies 
(London, 1774). For Goa in the 20th century see The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. (K. G. J.) 

GOAL, originally an object set up as the place where a race 
ends, the winning-post, and so used figuratively of the end to 
which any effort is directed. It is thus used to translate the 
Lat. metOj the boundary pillar, set one at each end of the circus 
to mark the turning-point. The word was quite early used in 
various games for the two posts, with or without a cross-bar, 
through or over which the ball has to be driven to score a point 
towards winning the game. The New English Dictionary quotes 
the use in Richard Stanyhurst’s Description of Ireland (1577); 
but the word gd/ in the sense of a boundary appears as early as the 
b^inning of the 14th centurt’- in the religious poems of William de 
Shoreham (r. 1315). The origin of the word is obscure. It is 
usually taken to be derived from a French word gaule, meaning a 
pole or stick, but this meaning does not appear in the English 


usage, nor does the usual English meaning appear in the French. 
Hiere is an 0 . Eng. gaelan, to hinder, which may point to a lost 
gdl, barrier, but there is no evidence in other Teutonic languages 
for such a word. 

GOALPARA, a town and district of British India, in the 
Brahmaputra valley division of eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town (pop. 6287) overlooks the Brahmaputra. It was the 
frontier outpost of the Mahommedan jwwer, and has long been a 
flourishing seat of river trade. The civil station is built on the 
summit of a small hill commanding a magnificent view of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, bounded on the north by the snowy 
ranges of the Himalayas and on the south by the (iaro hills. 
The native town is built on the western slope of the hill, and the 
lower portion is subject to inundation from the marshy land 
which extends in every direction. It has declined in importance 
since the district headquarters were removed to Dhubri in 1879, 
and it suffered severely from the earthquake of the 12th of June 
1897. 

The District comprises an area of 3961 sq. m. It is situated 
along the Brahmaputra, at the comer where the river takes its 
southerly course from Assam into Bengal. The .scenery is 
striking. Along the banks of the river grow clumps of cane and 
reed ; farther l^k stretch fields of rice cultivation, broken only 
by the fruit trees surrounding the villages, and in the background 
rise the forest-clad hills overtopped by the white peaks of the 
Himalayas. The soil of the hills is of a red ochreous earth, 
with blocks of granite and sandstone interspersed : that of the 
plains is of alluvial fomiation. Earthquakes are common and 
occasionally severe shocks have been experienced. The Brahma- 
putra annually inundates vast tracts of countiy'. Numerous 
extensive forests yield valuable timber. Wild animals of all 
kinds are found. In 1901 the population was 462,083, showing 
an increase of 2 % in the decade. Rice forms the staple crop. 
Mustard and jute are also largely grown. The manufactures 
consist of the making of brass and iron utensils and of gold and 
silver ornaments, weaving of silk cloth, basket-work anti pottery. 
The cultivation of tea has l)een introduced but does not flourish 
anywhere in the district. Local trade is in the hands of Marwari 
merchants, and is carried on at the bazars, weekly hats or markets 
and periodical fairs. The chief exports are mustard-seed, jute, 
cotton, timber, lac, silk cloth, india-rubber and tea ; the imports, 
Bengal rice, European piece goods, salt, hardware, oil and 
tobacco. 

Dh’.ibri (pop. 3737), the administrative headquarters of the 
district, stands on the Brahmaputra where that river takes its 
great bend south. It is the termination of the emigration road 
from North Bengal and of the river steamers that connect with 
the North Bengal railway. It is also served by the eastern 
Bengal State railway. 

GOAT (a common Teut word; 0 . Ei^. gdt, Goth* gaits, Mod. 
Ger. Geiss, cognate with Lat, haedus, a kid), properly the name of 
the well-known domesticated European ruminant {Capra hircus), 
which has for all time been regarded as the emblem of everything 
that is evil, in contradistinction to the sheep, which is the symbol 
of excellence and purity. Although the more typical goats are 
markedly distinct from sheep, there is, both as regards wild, and 
domesticated forms, an almost complete gradation from goats 
to sheep, so that it is exceedingly difficult to define either group. 
The position of the genus Capra (to all the members of which, 
as well as some allied species, the name “ goat ” in its wider sense 
is applicable) in the family Bovidae is indicated in the article 
Bovidae, and some of the distinctions between goats and sheep 
are mentioned in the article Sheep. Here then it will suffice 
to mention that goats are characterized by the strong and offen- 
sive odour of the males, which are furnished with a beard on 
the chin ; while as a general rule glands are present between the 
middle toes of the fore feet only. 

Goats, in the wild state, are an exclusively old-world group, 
of which the more typical forms are confined to Europe and 
south-western and central Asia, although there are two outlying 
species in northern Africa. The wild goat, or pasang, is repre- 
sented in Europe in the Cyclades and Crete by rather small races, 
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mm or less mingled with domesticated breeds^ the Cretan 
animal being distinguished as Capra hircus tcreiieus ; but the 
large tj^picsl race C. A. megagrus is met wkh in the mountains of 
Asia Minor and Persia, whence it extends to Sind, where it is 
represented by a somewhat different race known as C. h. blylki. 
The horns, erf the old bucks are of great length and beauty, and 
characterieed by their bold scimitar^Uke tmekward sweep and 
sharp front edge, interrupted at irregular intervals by knots or 
bosses. Domesticated goats have run wild in many islands, 
such as the Hebrides, Shetland, Canaries, Azores, Ascension and 

i uan Fernandez. Some of these reverted breeds have developed 
oms of consideraihle size, although not showing that regularity 
of curve distinctive of the wild race. In the Azores the horns are 
remarkably upright and straight, whence the name of '' antelope- 
goat ” which lias been given to these animals. The concretions 
Imown as begoar-stmesy formerly much used in medicine and as 
antidotes of poison, are obtained from the stomach of the wild 
goat. 

Although there have in all probability been more or less 
imj)ortant local crosses with other wild species, there can be 
no doubt that domesticated goats generally are descended from 
the wild goat. It is true that many tame goats show spirally 
twisted horns recalling those of the under-mentioned Asiatic 
markhor ; but in nearly all such instances it will be found that 
the spiral twists in the opposite direction. Among the domesti- 
cated breeds th<i following are some of tjhe more important. 

Firstly, we have the common or European goats, of which 
there are several more (ir less well-marked breeds, differing 
from each other in Icngtli of hair, in colour and slightly in the 
configuration of the horns. The ears are more or less upright, 
sometimes horizontab but never actually pendent, as in some 
Asiatic: breeds. The horns are rather flat at the Imse and not 
unfrequcntly comigatcxl ; they rise vertically from the head, 
curving to the mar, and are more or less laterally inclined. 
'J'he cok)ur varies from dirty white to dark-brown, but when 
pure-bred is never black, which indicates eastern blood. Most 
European countries possess more than one description of the 
common goat. In the British Isles there are two distinct types, 
one short and the other long haired. In the former the hair is 
thick and close, with frequently an undcr-roat resembling wool. 
Ihe horns are large in the male, and of moderate size in the female, 
flat at the base and inclining outwards. The head Ls short and 
tapering, the forehead flat and wide, and the nose small ; while 
the legs are strong, thick and well covered with hair. The colour 
varies from wliite or grey to black, but is frequently fawn, with 
a dark line down the spine and another across the shoulders. 
The other variety has a shaggy coat, generally r(*ddish-ljlack, 
though .sometimew grey or piecl and occasionally white. The head 
is long, he&vy and ugly, the* nose coarse and prominent, with the 
horns situated dose (csjgctlicr, often continuing parallel almost . 
to the extremities, being also large, corrugated and pointed. 
The legs are long and the sides flat, the animal itself being gener- 
ally gaunt and thin, lliis breed is peculiar to Ireland, the 
Welsh being of a similar type, but more often white. The short- 
haired goat is the English goat proper. Both British breeds, 
as well as those from aliroad, are frequently ornamented with 
two tassel-like appendages, hanging near togetlier under the 
throat. It has b^n supposed by many that tliese are traceable 
to foreign blood ; but although there are foreign breeds that 
possess them, they appear to pertain c]uite as much to the English 
native breeds as to those of distant countries, the peculiarity 
being mentioned in ver>' old works m the goats of the British 
Islands. The milk-prodiicc in the common goat as well as other 
kind.s varies greatly with individuals. Irish goats often yield a 
quantity of milk, but the quality is poor. The goats of France 
are similar to those of Britain, varying in length of hair, colour 
and character of horns. The Norway breed is frequently white 
with long hair ; it is raHter small in size, with small tones, a 
short rounded body, head small with a prominent forehead, and 
short, straight, corrugated horns. The facial line is concave. 
The boms of the males are very large, and curve round after the 
manner of ike wild goat, with a tuft of hair between and in front 


The Maltese goat has the ears long^ wide and hanging down 
^ow the jaw^ The hair is long and cream-coloured. The breed 
is usually hornless. 

The Syrian goat is met with in various parts of the East, in 
Lower Egypt, on the shores of the Indian Ocean and in Mada- 
gascar. llie hair and ears are excessively long, the latter so 
much so that they are sometimes clipped to prevent their being 
tom by stones or thorny shrubs. The horns are somewhat erect 
and spiral, with an outward bend. 

The Angora goat is often confounded with the Kashmir, bi^ 
is in reality quite distinct. The principal feature of this breedf 
of which there are two or three varieties, is the length and 
quantity of the hair, which has a particularly soft and sillqr 
texture, covering the whole body and a great part of the legs 
with close matt^ ringlets, llie horns of the male differ from 
those of the female, being directed vertically and in shape spiral, 
whilst in the female they have a horizontal tendency, somewhat 
like those of a ram. The coat is composed of two kinds of hair, 
the one short and coarse and of the character of hair, which lies 
close to the skin, the other long and curly and of the nature of 
wool, forming the outer covering. Both are used by the manu- 
facturer, but the exterior portion, which makes up by far the 
greater bulk, is much the more valuable. The process of shearing 
takes place in early spring, the average amount of wool yielded 



Fig. X.— Male Angora Goat. 


by each animal being about 2^ ft). I'he best quality comes 
from castrated males, females producing the next best. 

The breed was introduced at the Cape about 1864. The 
Angora is a bad milker and an indifferent mother, but its flesh 
is better than that of any other breed, and in its native country 
is preferred to mutton. The kids are bom small, but grow fast, 
and arrive early at maturity. The Kashmir, or rather Tibet, 
goat has a delicate head, with semi-pendulous ears, which are 
both long and wide. The hair vaxies in length, and is coarse 
and of different colours according to the individual. The horns 
are ver>'’ erect, and sometimes slightly spiral, inclining inwards 
and to such an extent in some cases as to cross. The coat is 
composed, as in the Angora, of two materials ; but in this 
breed it is the under-coat &at partakes of the nature of wool and 
is valued as an article of commerce. This under-coat, or pushm, 
which is of a uniform greyish-white tint, whatever the colour 
of the hair may be, is beautifully soft and silky, and of a fluffy 
description resembling down. It makes its appearance in the 
autumn, and continues to grow until the following spring, when, 
if not removed, it falls off naturally ; its collection then 
commences, occupying from eight to ten days. The ^imal 
undergoes during that time a process of combing by which all 
tlie wool and .a portion of the hair, which of necessity comes 
with it, is removed. The latter is afterwards carefully separated, 
when the fleece in a good specimen weighs about half a pound. 
This is the material of which the far-i^ed and costly shawls 
are made, which at one time had such a demand that, it is stated, 
16,000 looms were kept in constant work at Kashmir in their 
manufacture. Those goats having a short, neat head, long, thin, 
ears, a delicate skin, small bones, and a long heavy coat, are 
for this purpose deemed the best. There are several varieties 
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possessing this valuable quality^ but those of Kashmir, Tibet 
and Mongolia are the most esteemed. 

The Nubian goat, which is met with in Nubia, Upper 
and Abyssinia, differs greatly in appearance from those previously 
described. The coat of the fem^e is extremely short, almost 
like that of a race-horse, and the kgs are long. This breed 
therefore stands considerably higher than the common goat. 
One of its peculiarities is the convex profile of the face, the 
forehead being prominent and the nostrils sunk in, the nose itself 
extremely small, and the lower lip projecting from the upp^r. 
The ears are long, broad and thin, and hang down by the side 



Fig. 2. — Nubian Goat. 


of the head like a lop-eared rabbit. The horns are black, slightly 
twisted and very short, flat at the base, pointed at the tips, 
and recumbent on the head. Among goats met with in England 
a good many show signs of a more or less remote cross with this 
breed, derived probably from specimens brought from the East 
on board sliips for supplying milk during the voyage. 

The Theban goat, of the Sudan, which is hornless, displays 
the characteristic features of the last in an exaggerated degree, 
and in the form of the head and skull is very sheep-like. 

The Nepal goat appears to be a variety of the Nubian breed, 
having the same arched facial line, pendulous ears and long 
legs. The horns, however, are more spiral. The colour of the 
bmr, which is longer than in the Nubian, is black, grey or white, 
with black blotches. 

Lastly .the Guinea goat is a dwarf breed originally from the 
coast whence its name is derived. There are three varieties. 
Besides the commonest Capra recurva, there is a rarer breed, 
Capra depressa, inhabiting the Mauritius and the islands of 
Bourbon and Madagascar. The other variety is met with along 
the White Nile, in Lower Egypt, and at various points on the 
African coast of the Mediterranean. 

As regards wild goats other than the representatives of Capra 
hircus, the members of the ibex-group are noticed under Ibex, 
while another distinctive type receives mention under Markhor. 
The ibex are connected with the wild goat by means of Capra 
nubianuy in which the front edge of the horns is thinner than in 
either the European C. ibex or the Asiatic C. sibirica ; wliile 
the Spanish C. pyrenaica shows how the ibex-type of horn may 
pass into the spirally twisted one distinctive of the marklior, 
C. falconeri. In the article Ibex mention is made of the Caucasus 
ibex, or tur, C. caucasica, as an al>errant member of tliat group ; 
but l)eside this animal the Caucasus is the home of another very 
remarkable goat, or tur, known as C. palLasi. In this ruminant, 
which is of a dark’-brown colour, the relatively smooth black 
horns diverge outwards in a manner resembling those of the 
bharal among the sheep rather than in goat-fashiem ; and, in 
iact, thk tur, which has only a very short beard, is so bharal-Iike 
that it is commonly called by sportsmen the Caucasian bharal. 
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It is one of the species which render it so difficult to give a precise 
definition of either sheep or goats. 

The dbort-hprned Asiatic goats of the genus Hefnitragtis 
receive mention in the article Tahr ; but it may he added t^t 
fossil species of the same genus are known from the Lower 
Pliocene formations of India, which have also yielded remains 
of a goat allied to the markhor of the Himalayas. The Rocky 
Mountain goat (q*v,) of America has no claim to be regarded as a 
member of the goat-group. 

For full descriptions of the various wild si»ecies, see R. Lydekker, 
Wild Ojieny Sh0ep, and Goats (Loudon, 189S). (K. !-.♦) 

GOAIBUCKER, a bird from very ancient times absurdly 
believed to have the hal)it implied by the common name it bears 
in many Pluropean tongues besides English — as testified by 
the Gr. alyoOriKa^y the Lat. caprimtUguSy Ital. succiacapre, 
Span, chotacabras, Fr. ieUech^e, and Ger. Zeigenmelker. 
The commim goatsucker {Caprimnlgus europaeus, Linn.), is 
admittedly the type of a very peculiar and distinct family, 
Caprimulgidacy a group remarkable for the fiat head, enormously 
wide mouth, large eye$,and soft, pencilled plumage of its members, 
which vary in size from a lark to a crow. Its position has been 
variously assigned by systematists. Though now judiciously 
removed from the Passeresy in which Linnaeus placed all the 
species known to him, Huxley considered it to form, with two 
other families — the swifts (Cypselidae) and humming-birds 
(Trochilidae) — the division Cypselomarphae of his larger group 
AegithognathaCy which is equivalent in the main to the Linnaean 
Passeres. There are two ways of regarding the Caprimulgidae^ 
one including the genus Podargus and its allies, the other recogniz- 
ing them as a distinct family, Podargidae. As a matter of 
convenience we shall here comprehend these last in the Capri- 
mulgidae, which will then contain two subfamilies, Caprimulgiftae 
and Podarginae ; for what, according to older authors, constitutts 
a third, though represented only by SleatorniSy the singular 
oil-bird, or guacharo, certainly seems to n^quire separation as an 
independent family (see Gitacharo). 

Some of the differences between the Caprimulginae and 
Podarginae have Injen pointed out by Sclater {Proc. ZooU Soc,y 
1866, p. 123), and are very obvious. In the former, the outer toes 
haw. jour plialanges only, thus presenting a very uncommon 
character among birds, and the middle claws are pectinated ; 
while in the latter the normal number of five phalanges is found, 
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and the claws are smooth, and other distinctions more recondite 
have also been indicated by him {tom. cii. p. 582). The Capri-- 
midginae may be further divided into those having the gape 
thickly beset by strong bristles, and those in which there are few 
such bristles, or none — the former containing the genera Capri- 
mulgus, Antrostomus, Nyctidromus and others, and the latter 
Podargus, Chardiles, Lyncontts and a few more. 

The common goatsucker of Europe (C. europaeus) aiTi\ cs 
late in spring from its winter-retreat m Africa, and its presence 
is soon made known by its habit of chasing its prey, consisting 
chiefiy of moths and cockchafers, in the evening-twilight. As 
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the season advances the song of the rock, from its singularity^ 
attracts attention amid all rural sounds. This song seems to be 
always uttered when the bird is at rest, though the contrary has 
been asserted, and is the continuous repetition of a single burrii^ 
note, as of a thin lath fixed at one end and in a state of vibration 
at the other, and loud ctnough to reach in still weather a distance 
of half-a-mile or more. On the wing, while toying with its mate,* 
or performing its rapid evolutions round the trees where it 
finds its food, it has the habit of occasionally producing another 
and equally extraordinary sound, sudden and short, but some- 
what rcsemt»ling that made by swinging a thong in the air, 
though whether this noise proceeds from its mouth is not ascer- 
tained. .1 n general its flight is silent, but at times when disturbed 
from its repose, its wings may be heard to smite together. The 
goatsucker, or, to use perhaps its commoner English name, 
nightjar, J passes the day in slumber, crouching on the ground 
or perching on a tree — ^in the latter ca.se sitting not across the 
branch but lengthways, with its head lower than its body. In 
hot weather, however, its song may sometimes be heard by day 
and even at noontide, but it is then uttered, as it were, drowsily, 
and without the vigf)ur that characterizes its crepuscular or 
nocturnal performance. Towards evening the bird becomes 
active, and it seems t<' pursue its prey throughout the night 
uninterruptedly, or only occasionally pausing for a few seconds 
to alight on a bare spot — a pathway or road — and then resuming 
its career. It is one of the few bird.s that absolutely make no 
nest, but lays its pair of beautifully-marbled eggs on the ground, 
generally where the herbage is short, and often actually on the 
soil. So light is it that the act of brooding, even where there is 
some vegtJlahle growth, produces no visible depression of the 
grass, moss or lichens on which the eggs rest, and the finest 
sand equally fails to exhibit a trace of the parental act. Yet 
scarcely any bird shows greater local attachment, and the 
precise site chosen one year i.s almost certain to be occupied 
the next. The young, covered when hatciied with d^rk-spotted 
down, are not easily found, nor are they more easily discovered 
on becoming fledged, for their plumage almost entirely resembles 
that of the adults, being a mixture of reddish-brown, grey and 
black, blended and mottled in a manner that passes description. 
They soon attain tlieir full size and power of flight, and then take 
to the same manner of life as their parents. In autumn all 
leave their summer haiint.s for the south, but the exact time of 
their departure has hardly been ascertained. The habits of the 
nightjar, as thus described, seem to be more or less essentially 
those of the whole subfamily — the differences observable being 
apparently less than are found in other groups of birds of similar 
extent. I 

A second species oi goatsucker (C, ruficoUis), which is some- 
what larger, and has the neck distinctly marked with rufous, 
is a summer visitant to the south-western parts of Europe, and 
especially to Spain and Portugal. The occurrence of a single 
example of this bird at Killingworth, near Newcastle-on-IVne, 
in October 1856, has been recorded by Mr Hancock {Ibis, 1862, 
p- 39) ; the season of its appearance argues the probability of 
its being bu t a casual stniggler from its proper home. Many other 
species of Caprimulgus inhabit Africa, Asia and their islands, 
while one (C, macrurus) is found in Australia. Very nearly allied 
to tliis genus is Anirostomus, an American group containing 
many species, of which the chuck-wiirs- widow (A, carotin ensis) 
and the whip-poor-will (A, vociferus)oi the eastern United States 
(the latter also reaching C^anada) are familiar examples. Both 
these birds take their common name from the cry they utter, 
and their habits seem to be almost identical with those of the 
old world goatsuckers. Passing over some other forms which 
need not here be mentioned, the genus Nyctidromus, though 
consisting of only one species (Y, albicallis) which inhabks 
Central and part of South America, requires remark, since it has 
tarsi of sufficient length to enable it to run swiftly on the ground, 
while the legs of most birds of the family are so short that they can 

* Other English names of the bird are evejar, fern-owl, clium-owl 
and wheel-bird — the last from the bird’s song resembling the noise 
made by a spinning-wheel in motion. 


make but a shuffling progress. Heleothreptes, with the unique 
form of wing possessed by the male, needs mention. Notice 
must also be taken of two African species, referred by some 
ornithologists to as many genera {Macrodipteryx and Cos- 
metornis), though probably one genus would suffice for both. 
The males of each of them are characterized by the wonderful 
development of the ninth primary in either wing, which reaches 
in fully adult specimens the extraordinaiy^ length of 17 in. or 
more. The former of these birds, the Caprimulgus macrodiptcrus 
of Adam Afzelius, is considered to belong to the west coast of 
Africa, and the shaft of the elongated remiges is bare for the 
greater part of its length, retaining the web, in a spatulate form, 
only near the tip. 'fte latter, to wl^ich the specific name of 
vexillarius was given by John Gould, has been found on the 
east coast of that continent, and is reported to have occiirrea in 
Madagascar and Socotra. In this the remigial streamers do 
not lr)se their barbs, and as a few of the next quills are also to 
some extent elongated, the bird, when flying, is said to look as 
though it had four wings. Specimens of bo^ are rare in collec- 
tions, and no traveller seems to have had the opportunity of 
studying the habits of either so as to suggest a reason for this 
marvellous sexual development. 

The second group of Caprimulginae, those which are but 
poorly or not at all furnished with rictal bristles, contains about 
five genera, of which we may partiailarizc Lyncornis of the old 
world and Chordiles of the new. The species of the former are 
remarkable for the tuft of feathers which springs from each side 
of the head, above and bx^hind the ears, so as to give the bird an 
appearance like some of the “ homed ** owls — ^those of the genus 
Scops, for example ; and remarkable as it is to And certain forms 
of two families, so distinct as are the Strigidae and the Capri- 
mulgidae, resembling each other in this singular external feature, 
it is yet more remarkable to note that in some groups of the 
latter, as in some of the fprmer, a very curious kind of dimorphism 
takes place. In either case this has been frequently asserted 
to be sexual, but on that point doubt may fairly be entertained. 
Certain it is that in some groups of goatsuckers, as in some groups 
of owls, individuals of the same species are found in plumage of 
two entirely different hues — rufous and grey. The only explana- 
tion as yet offered of this fact is that the difference is sexual, 
but evidence to that effect is conflicting. It must not, however, 
be supposed that this common feature, any more than that of 
the existence of tufted forms in each group, indicates any close 
relationship between them. The resembWees may be due to 
the same causes, concerning which future observers may possibly 
enlighten us, but at present we must regard them as analogies, 
not homologies, llie species of Lyncornis inhabit Hie Malay 
Archipelago, one, however, occurring also in China. Of Chordiles 
the best-known species is the night-hawk of North America 
(C. vifginianus or C. popetue), which has a wide range from 
Canada to Brazil. Others are found in the Antilles and in South 
America. The general habits of all these birds agree with those 
of the typical goatsuckers. 

We have next to consider the birds forming the genus Podargus 
and those allied to it, whether they be regarded as a distinct 
family, or as a subfamily of Caprimulgidae, As above stated, 
they have feet constructed as those of birds normally are, and 
their sternum seems to present the constant though compara- 
tively trivial difference of having its posterior margin eloi^ated 
into two pairs of processes, while only one pair is found in the 
tnie goatsuckers. Podargus includes the bird (P. cuvieri) known 
from its cry as morepork to the Tasmanians, ^ and several other 
species, the number of which is doubtful, from Australia and 
New Guinea. They have comparatively powerful bills, and it 
would seem feed to some extent on fruits and berries, though they 
mainly subsist on insects, chiefly Cicadae and Phasmidae, They 
also differ from the true goatsuckers in having the outer toes 
partially reversible, and they build a flat nest on the horizontal 
branch of a tree for the reception of their eggs, which arc of a 
spotless white. Apparently allied to Podargus^ but differing 

^ In New Zealand, however, this name is given to an owl {Scehglemx 
novae-zelandiae). 
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among other respects in its mode of nidification^ is AegotJieles, 
which belongs also to the Australian sub-region; and farther 
to the northward, extending throughout the Malay Archipelago 
and into India, comes Batrachosiomus, wherein we again meet 
with species having aural tufts somewhat like Lyncornis, The 
Podarginae are thought by some to be represented in the new 
world by the genus Nyctibtus, of which several species occur 
from the Antilles and Central America to Brazil. Finally, it may 
be stated that none of the Caprimulgidae seem to occur in 
Polynesia or in New Zealand, though there is scarcely any other 
part of the world suited to tlieir habits in which members of the 
family are not found. (A. N.) 

GOBAT, SAMUEL (i79<>-i879), bishop of Jerusalem, was bom 
at Cr6mine, Bern, Switzerland, on the 26th of January 1799. 
After serving in the mission house at Basel from 1823 to 1826, 
he went to Paris and London, whence, having acquired some 
knowledge of Arabic and Ethiopic, he went out to Abyssinia 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. The 
unsettled state of the country and his own ill-health prevented 
his making much headway ; he returned to Europe in 1835 and 
from 1839 to 1842 lived in Malta, where he supervised an Arabic 
translation of. the Bible. In 1846 he was consecrated Protestant 
bishop of Jerusalem, under the agreement between tlie British 
and Prussian governments (1841) for the establishment of a 
joint bishopric for Lutherans and Anglicans in the Holy Land. 
He carried on a vigorous mission as bishop for over thirty years, 
his diocesan school and orphanage on Mount Zion l^ing specially 
noteworthy. He died on the nth of May 1879. 

A record of Ijis life, largely autobiographical, was published at 
Basel in 1884, and an English translation at London in the same year. 

GOBBL, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1727-1794), French 
ecclesiastic and politician, was bom at Thann, in Alsace, on the 
ist of September 1727. He studied theology in the German 
College at Rome, and then became successively a member of 
the chapter of Porrentruy, bishop in partihus of Lydda, and 
finally suffragan of Basel for that part of the diocese situated 
in French territory. His political life began when he was elected 
deputy to the states-general of 1 789 by the clergy of the baiUiage 
of Huningue. The turning-point of his life was his action in 
taking the oath of the civil constitution of the clergy (Jan, 3rd, 
1791) ; in favour of which he had declared himself since the 5th 
of May 1790. The civil constitution of the clergy gave the 
appointment of priests to the electoral assemblies, and since 
taking the oath Gobel had become so popular that he was elected 
bishop in several dioceses. He chose Paris, and in spite of the 
difficulties which he had to encounter before he could enter into 
possession, was consecrated on the 27th of March 1791 by eight 
bishops, including Talleyrand. On the 8th of November 1792, 
Gobel was appointed administrator of Paris. He was careful 
to flatter the politicians by professing anti-clerical opinions, 
declaring himself, among other things, opposed to the celibacy 
of the clergy ; and on the 17th Brumaire in the year IT. (7th 
November 1793), came before the bar of the Convention, and, 
in a famous scene, resigned his episcopal functions, proclaiming 
that he did so for love of the people, and through respect for 
their wishes. The followers of Hubert, who were then pursuing 
their anti-Christian policy, claimed Gol)el as one of themselves : 
while, on the other hand, Robespierre looked upon him as an 
atheist, though apostasy cannot strictly speaking be laid to the 
charge of the ex-bishop, nor did he ever make any actual pro- 
fession of atheism. Robespierre, however, found him an obstacle 
to his religious schemes, and involved him in the fate of the 
Hdbertists. Gobel was condemned to death, with .Chaumette, 
Hebert and Anacharsis Cloots, and was guillotined on the 12th 
of April T^, 

See E. Charavay, Assemble ilectorale de Paris (Paris, 1890) ; 
H. Monin, La Chanson et VBglisc sous la Revolution (Paris, 1892) ; 
A. Aulard, “ La Culte de la raison in the review. La Revolution 
Pranfaise (1891). For a bibliography of documents relating to 
his episcopate see “ Iipiscopat de Gobel " in vol. iii. (1900) of 
M. Tourneux's Bibliographie de Vhistoire de Paris pendant la Riv. Fr. I 

GOBELIN, the name of a family of dyers, who in all probability I 
came originally from Reims, and who" in the middle of the 15th | 
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century established themselves in the Faubourg Saint Marcel, 
Paris, on the banks of the Bi^vre. The first head of the firm 
was named Jelian (d. 1476). He discovered a peculiar kind of 
scarlet dyestuff, and he expended so much money on his 
establishment that it was named by the common people la folic 
Gobelin, To the dye-works there was added in the i6th century 
a manufactory of tapestry (y.t'.). So rapidly did the wealth 
of the family increase, that in the third or fourth generation 
some of them forsook their trade and purchased titles of nobility. 
More than one of their number held offices of state, among 
others Balthasar, who became successi\ely treasurer general ot 
artillery, treasurer extraordinary of war, councillor secretary of 
the king, chancellor of the exchequer, councillor of state and 
president of the chamber of accounts, and who in 1601 received 
from Henry IW the lands and lordship of Briecomte-Robert. 
He died in 1603. The name of the Gobelins as dyers cannot be 
found later than the end of the 1 7th century. In 1662 the w.ork.s 
in the Faubourg Saint Marcel, with the adjoining grounds, were 
purchased by Colbert on behalf of Louis XIV., and transformed 
into a general upholstery manufactory, in which designs both 
in tapestry and in all kinds of furniture were executed under the 
superintendence of the royal painter, Le Brim. On account of 
the pecuniary embarrassments of Louis XIV., the establishment 
was closed in 1694, but it was reopened in 1697 for the manu- 
facture of tapestry, chiefly for royal use and for presentation. 
During the Revolution and the reign of Napoleon the manufacture 
was suspended, but it was revived by the Bourbons, and in 1826 
the manufacture of carpets was added to that of tapestry. Jn 
1871 the building was partly burned by the Communists. The 
manufacture is still carried on under the state. 

See Lacordaire, Notice historic^ic sur les manufactures impcriales 
de tapisserie des Gobelin et dc tapts dc la Savonnerie, prh idvc du cata- 
logue des tapisseries qui y sont exposes (Paris, 1853) ; Caenspach, 
Repertoire dttailU d-es tapisseries exirutres aux Gobelins, j 662 1802 
(Paris, 1893) ; Guiflrey, Hisioire dc la tapisserie en France (Paris, 
1878-1 8S5). The two last-named authors were directors of the 
manufactory. 

GOBI (for which alternative Chinesi* names are Sua-mo, 
“ sand desert,’’ and Han-hai, “ dry sea ”), a term which in its 
widest significance means the long stretch of desert country that 
extends from the fool of the Pamirs, in about 77® E., eastward 
to the Great Khingan Mountains, in 116®- 118® E., on the border 
of Manchuria, and from the foothills of the Altai, the Sayan 
and the Yablonoi Mountains on the N. to the Astin-tagli or 
Altyn-tagh and the Nan-shan, the northernmost constituent 
ranges of the Kuen-lun Mountains, on the soutli. By conven- 
tional usage a relatively small area on the east side of the Great 
Khingan, between the upper waters of the Sungari and the upper 
waters ojf the Liao-ho, is also reckoned to belong to the Gobi. 
On the other hand, geographers and Asiatic explorers prefer to 
regard the W. extremity of the (iobi region (as defined al)o\*e), 
namely, the basin of the Tarim in E, Turkestan, as forming a 
separate and independent desert, to which they have given the 
name of Takla-makan. Tlie latter restriction governs the present 
article, which accordingly excludes the Takla-makan, leaving it 
for separate treatment. The desert of Gobi as a whole is only 
very imperfectly known, information being confined to the 
observations which individual travellers have made from their 
respective itineraries across the desert. Amongst the explorers 
to whom we owe such knowledge as we possess about the Gobi, 
the most important have been Marco Polo (1273-1275), Gcrbillon 
(1688-1698), Ijsbrand Ides (1692-1694), Langt* (1727-1728 and 
1736), Fuss and Bunge (1830-1831), Priische (1868-1873), 
Pavlinov and Matusovski (1870), Ney Elias (1872-1873), N. M. 
Przhevalsky (1870-1872 and 1876-^1877), Zosnovsky (1875), 
M. V. Pjevtsov (1878), G. N. Potanin (1877 and 1884-1886), 
Count Sz6chenyi and L. von Loezy (1879-1880), the brothers 
Gnim-Grzhimailo (1889-1890), P. K. Kozlov (1893-1894 and 
1899-1900), V. I. Roborovsky (1894), V. A. Obruchev (1894 
1896), Futterer and Holderer ( 1896), C. E. Bonin (1896 and 189(1), 
Sven Hedin (1897 and 1900-1901), K. Bogdanovich (i8()8), 
Ladyghin (1899-1900) and Katsnakov (1899-1900). 

Geographically the Gobi (a Mongol word meaning “ desert ”) 
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is the deeper part of the gi^^antic depression which fills the 
interior of the lower terrace of the vast Mongolian plateau, and 
meastires over looo m. from S.W. to N.K. and 4^ to 600 m. 
from N. to S., lieing widest in the west, along the line joining 
the Haghrash-kol and the Lop-nor (87®-8g® E.). Owing to the 
immense area covered, and the piecemeal character of thej 
information, no general description can be made applicable to 
the whole of the Gobi. It will be more convenient, therefore, to 
describe its principal distinctive sections seriatim, beginning in 
the west. 

Ghashimj-Gohi and Kuruk^ta^h . — The Yulduz valley or valley of 
the Khaii(lyk-j(ol (8 K., 43'" N.) is enclosed by two prominent 

membcTs oi tlie Tiari-shan system, namely the Chol-tagh and tlie 
Kiiruli-tagh, riinniugparallH and dose lo olic another. As they pro- 
c(*cf| eastward they diverge, swet:])ing back on N. and S. rcst>cctively 
so as lo leave room for the Jtaghrash-kol. These two ranges marie 
th<‘ north<‘rn and the southeni edges respectively of a great swelling, 
wliicji extends eastward for nearly twenty degrees of longitude. On 
its northern side* the Chol-tagh tlesceiuls steeply, and its foot is fringed 
by u string of di?ep (le]jressions, ranging from Liikchun (425 ft. b^nw 
the level of the sea) to llami (2800 ft. above sea-level). Td the south 
of' the Kuruk-*tagh lie the desert of Lop, the desert of Kum-tagh, and 
tlie valley of the Hiilunzir-gol. I'o this great swelling, which arches 
up between the two border-ranges of the Chol-tagh and Kuruk-tagh, 
tlie Mongols give the name of G hash i un-Gobi or Salt Desert. It is 
some 80 to TOO m. across irom N. to S., and is traversed by a number 
of minor parallel ranges, ridges and chains of hills, and down its 
middle run.s a broarl stony valley, ^3 to 50 m. wide, at an elevation of 
3000 to 4500 ft. Hie Chol-tagh, which reaches an average altitude 
of Oooo ft., is absulnlely sterile, and its northern fool rests upon a 
narrow belt of barren sand, which leads down to the depressions 
mention<Hl above. 

The Kuruk-lagh is the greatly disintegrated, denuded and wasted 
relic, oi a inountaiii range which formerly was of incomparably 
greater magnitude. In the west, between Baghrash-kol and the | 
Tarim, it consists of Iw'o, jKissibly of tliree, principal ranges, which, 
although broken in continuity, run generally parallel to one another, ' 
aiul embrace between thiuii nmiierous minor chains of heights. 
These minor ranges, together witJi the principal ranges, divide tlie 
region into a series of long, narrow valleys, mostly jiarfUJel to one j 
another and lo the enclosing mountain chains, which desc(‘nd like ' 
terraci'd stcjis, on Ihi* one siile towards the depression of Lukchun 
and on the other towards the desert of I.op. In many cases these 
latitudinal valleys are barred transver.s<jly by ridges or spurs, 
generally elevations en masse of the bottom of thcj valley. Where 
such elevations exist, there is generally found, on the E. side of the 
# transverst* ridge, a cauldron-shaped depression, which some time 
or other has been the bottom of a former lake, but is now nearly a 
dry salt- basin. 'Ihe suriace configuration is in fact markedly 
similar lo that which occurs in tlie inter-niont latitudinal valleys of 
the Kuen-luti. 'l lie hydrograpiiy of the (Uiashiun-Ciobi find the 
Kuruk-tagh is determined by these chetiuered arrangements of the 
latitudinal valleys. Most of the principal streams, instead of flowing ! 
straight down these valleys, cross them diagonally and only turn j 
west after they have cut their way through one or more of the trans^ 
verse barrier ranges. ^ 'Jo the liigliest range 011 the great sw'eliing 
Grum-Ozliimailo gives the name of Tuge-tau, its altitude being 
noon ft. above the level of the sea and some 4000 ft. aliove the crown 
of the swelling itself. This range lie considers to belong to tlie Choi* 
tagh system, whereas Sven He<lin would as.sign it lo tlie Kuruk-tagh. 
This last, which is pretty certainly identical with the range of Khara- 
tekeii-ula (also known as the Kyzyl-saiighir, Sinir, and Singher 
Mountains), that overlooks the southern sliore of the Baghrash-kol, 
though parted from it by the drift-sand desert of Ak-bel-kum (White 
Pass Sands), has at first a W.N.W. lo E.S.E. strike, but it gradually 
curves roinul like a .scimitar towards tlie Ji.N.E. and at tlie same 
time grailually decreases in elevation. In pi" IC., while the principal 
rangt‘ of the Kuruk-tagh system Nvhe«?ls to the E..N.E., four of its 
sutisidiary ranges terminate, or rather die away somewhat sudtlenly, 
on Uu* brink of a long narrow dt'pression (in whicli Sven Hedin sees 
a N.E. bay of the former great Central .Asian lake of Loii-nor), having 
over against them the Echeloned terminals of similar subordinate 
ranges of the Pe-slian (Bey-san) system (see below). The Kuruk-tagh 
is throughout a relatively low', but almost completel>' barren range, 
being entirely destitute of animal life, save for hares, aiitclo])e8 and 
wild camels, which frequent its few small, widely .scattered oases. 
The vegetation, which is confined to these same relatively favoured 
spots, is of the scantiest and is mainly confined to bushes of saxaul 
{Anahiisis Afnmodendron)^ reeds {hamisfi), tamarisks, poplars, 
KtUidiuhi and llldirdi'a. 

Desert of Lo{\ — ruis section of the Gobi extends south-eastward 
from the foot of the Kuruk-tagh as far as the present terminal biisin 
of the Tarim, namely Kara-koshun (Przhevalsky’s Lop-nor), and is an 
almost ijerfectly horizontal expanse, for, w'hilc the Baghrash-kol 
in the N. lies at an altitude of 2940 ft., the Kara-koshun, over 200 m. 

^ Cf G. K. Grum-Grzhimailo, Opisaniye Pnteshesiviya, i. 381-417 


to the S., is only 300 ft. lower. The characteristic features of thi.s 
almost dead level or but slightly undulating region are: (i.) broad, 
unbroken expanses of clay intermingled with sand, the clay ($hor\ 
beixm indurated and saliferous and often arranged in terraces ; (ii.) 
haro, level, clay expanses, more or less thickly sprinkled with fine 
mvel (say] , the clay being mostly of a yellow or yellow-grey colour : 
(iiL) benches, flattened ridges and tabular masses of consolidated 
day {jardangs)^ arranged in distinctly defined kmUyae, three stories 
being sometimes superimposed one upon the otlicr, and their vertical 
faces being abraded, and often undercut, by the wind, while the 
formations thempelvc-s are separated by parallel gullies or wind- 
furrows, 6 to 20 ft. deep, all sculptured in the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind, that is, from N.E. to S.W. ; and (iv.) the absence of 
drift-sanrl and sand-dunes, except in the south, towards the out- 
lying foothills of the Astin-tagh. I’crliaps the mo.st striking character- 
istic, after the jardangs or clay terraces, is the fact that the whole 
of this region is not only swept bare of sand by the terrific sand- 
storms (hurans) of the spring months, the pajticles of sand with 
which the wind is laden acting like a sand-blast, but the actual 
substantive materials of the desert itself are abraded, filed, eroded 
and carried bodily away into the network of lakes in which the Tarim 
loses it.self, or are even blowm acro.ss the lower, constantly shifting 
watercourses of that river and deposited on or among the gigantic 
dunes which choke the eastern end of the desert of Takla-makan. 
N umeroiis indications, such as salt-stained depressions of a lacustrine 
appearance, traces of former lacustrine shore-lines, more or less 
parallel and concentric, the presence in places of vaat quantities of 
fresh-water mollusc shells (species of Limnaea and Planorbis), the 
existence of belts of dead poplars, patches of dead tamarisks and 
extensive l>e(ls of withered reeds, all these always on top of the 
jardangs, never in the wind-etched furrows, together with a few 
scrubby |)oplars and Plaeagnus, still struggling hard not to die, the 
presence of ripple marks of aqueous origin on the leeward sides of the 
clay terraces and in other wind -sheltered situations, ail testify to 
the f«rm»-*r existence in tliis region of more or less extensive fresh- 
water lakc*s, now of course completely desiccated. During the 
prevalence of the spring storms the atmosphere that overhangs 
the immediate surface of the desert is so heavily charged with dust 
as to be a veritable pail of desolation. Except for the wild ciunel 
which frec^uents the reed oases on the N. edge of the desert, animal 
life is evtm less abundant than in the Ghashiun-Gobi, and the same 
is true as regards the vegetation. 

Desert of Kum-tagh. — This section lies K.S.E. of the desert of I.op, 
on tlie other side of the Kara-koshun and its more or le.sR temporary 
continuations, and reaches north-easlv ards as far as the vicinity of 
the town of Sa-chow and the lake of Kara-nor or Kala-chi. Its 
sonthem rim is marked by a labyrinth of hills, dotted in groups and 
irregular clusters, but evidently survivals of two parallel ranges 
which arc now ■wxirn down as it were to mere fragments of tlieir 
former skeletal structure. Between Uiese and the Astin-tagh inler- 
vciies a broail hititudiual valley, seamed with watercourses which 
come down from the foothills of the .Astin-tagh and beside which 
scrubby desert plants of the usual character maintain a precarious 
existence, water reaching them in some instances at intervals of years 
only. This part of the desert has a general slope N.W. towards the 
relative depression of the Kara-koshun. A noticeable feature of the 
Kum-tagh is the presence of large accumulations of drift-sand, 
e.speciall>' along the foot of the crumbling desert ranges, where it 
rises into dunes sometimes as much as 250 ft. in height and climbs 
half-way up Uic flanks of ranges themselves. The jirevailing winds 
in this region would appear to blow from the W. and N.W. during 
the summer, winter and autumn , though in spring, when they certainly 
are more violent, they no doubt come from the N.IL, as in the de.sert 
of T.op. Anyway, the arrangement of the sand here agrees jier- 
fectly with the law laid down by Potanin, that in the Imsiiis of Central 
Asia the sand is heaped up in greater mass on the South, all along 
the bordering mountain ranges where the floor of the depressions 
lies at the highest level.** - The country to the north of the desert 
ranges is thus summarily described by Sven Hedin : * " 'I he first zone 
of drift-sand is succeeded by a region which exhibits proofs of wind- 
modelling on an extraordinarily energetic and well-developed scale, 
the results corresponding to the jardangs and the wind-eroded 
gullies of the desert of liip. Both sets of phenomena lie parallel 
to one another ; from this we may infer that the winds which prevail 
in the two deserts are the same. Next comes, sharply demarcated 
from the zone just described, a more or le.ss thin kamish .steppe 
gro\\ing on level ground ; and this in turn is followed by another very 
narrow belt of sand, immediately south of Achik-kuduk. . . . 
Finally in the extreme north we have the characteristic and sharply 
defined belt of kamish steppe, stretching from E.N.IC. to W.S.W. 
and Ijoundcd on N. and S. by high, sharp-cut clay terraces, . . . 
At the points where we measured them tlic northern terrace was 
113 ft. high and the southern 854 ft. . . . Both terraces belong to 
the same level, and would appear to correspond to the shore lines of a 
big bay of the last surviving remnant of the Central A.sian Mediter- 
ranean. At the point where I crossed it the depression was 6 to 7 m. 
wide, and thus resembled a flat valley o r immense riv er-bed.** 

* Quoted in Sven Hedin, Scientific Results^ ii. 499. 

• Op. cit. ii. 499-500. 
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D 0 S 0 fi of Hami and the Po^shan Mountains.---T\i\^ nection occupieH 
the space between the Tian-shan system on the K. and the Nan-siian 
Mountains on the and is connected on the W. with the desMirt of 
Lop. The classic account is that of Pnhevalsky, who crossed the 
desert from Hami (or Khami) to Su-chow (not Sa-chow) in the summer 
of 1879. In the middle this desert rises into a vast swelling, 80 m. 
across, which reaches an average elevation of 5000 ft. and a maximum 
elevation of 5500 ft. On its northern and southern borders it is 
overtopped by two divisions of the Bey-san ( « Pe-shan) Mountains, 
neither of which attains any great rdative altitude. Between the 
northern division and the Karlyk-tagh range or £. Tian-shan 
intervenes a somewhat undulating barren plain, 3900 ft. in altitude 
and 40 m. from N. to S., slewing downwards from t)oth N. and S. 
towards the middle, where lies the oasts of Hami (2800 ft.). Similarly 
from tiie southern division of the Bey-san a second plain slopes down 
for 1000 ft. to the valley of the river Bulunzir or Su-lai-ho, which 
comes out of China, from the south side of the Great Wall, and finally 
empties itself into the lake of Kalachi or Kara-nor. From the 
Bulunzir the same plain continues southwards at a level of 3700 It. 
to the foot of the Nan-shan Mountains. The total breadth of the 
desert from N. to S. is here 200 m. Its general character is that of an 
undulating plain, dotted over with occasional elevations of clay, 
which present the appearance of walls, tablotopped mounds and 
broken towers (ja/rdangs)^ the surface of the plain t^ing strewn with 
gravel and absolutely destitute of vegetation. Geticr^y speaking, 
the Bey-san ranges consist of isolated hills or gnmps of hills, of low 
relative elevation (100 to 300 ft.), scattered without any regard to 
order over the arch of the swelling. They nowhere rise into well- 
defined peaks. Their axis runs fmm W.S. W. to E. N.E. But whereas 
Przhevalsky and Sven Hedin consider them to be a continuation of 
the Kuruk-tagh, though the latter regards them as separated from 
the Kuruk-tagh by a well-marked bay of the former Central Asian 
Mediterranean (Lop-nor), Futt(?rer declares they arc a continuation 
of the Chol-tagh. The swelling or undulating plain between these 
two ranges of the Bey-san measures about 70 m. acro.ss and is 
traversed by several stretches of high ground having generally an 
east- west direction.* Futterer, who crossed the same desert twenty 
years after Przhevalsky, agrees generally in his description of it, 
but supplements the account of the latter explorer with several 
particulars. He observes that the ranges in this part of the Gobi 
are much worn down and wasted, like the Kuruk-tagh farther west 
and the tablelands of S.E. Mongolia farther oast, through the effects 
of century-long insolation, wind erosion, great and sudden changes 
of temperature, chemical action and occasional water erosion. 
Vast areas towajxls the N. consist of ex|>an.ses of gently sloping (at 
a mean slope of 3®) clay, intermingled with gravel. He imints out 
also that the ^eatest accumulations of sand and other products of 
aerial denudauon do not occur in the deepest i)arts of the depressions 
but at the outlets of the valleys and gtcus, and along the foot of the 
ranges which flank the depressions on the S. Wherever water has 
been, desert scrub is found, such as tamarisks, Dodariia ortentalis, 
Agfiophylium gobicum, Calligonium sinnex, and Lyetum ruthenicum^ 
but all with their roots elevated on little mound.s in the same way 
as the tamarisks grow in the Takla-makan and desert of Lop. 

Farther east, towards central Mongolia, the relations, says Futterer, 
are the same as along the Hami-Su-chow route, except that the ranges 
have lower and broader crests, and the detached hills are more 
denuded and mare disintegrated. Between the ranges occur broad, 
flat, cauldron-shaped valleys and liasins, almost destitute of life 
except for a few harevS and a few birds, such as the crow and the 
pheasant, and with scanty vegetation, but no great accumulations 
of drift-sand. The rocks are severely weathered on the surface, a 
thick layer of the coarser products of denudation covers the flat parts 
and climbs a good way up the flanks of the mountain ranges, but all 
the finer material, sand and clay has been blown away partly S.E. into 
Ordos, partly into the Chinese provinces of Shen-si and Shan-si, w here 
it is de^sited as loess, and partly W., where it chokes all the southern 
parts of the basin of the 'l arim. In these central parts of the C»obi, 
as indeed in all other parts except the desert of lx>p and Ordos, the 
prevailing winds blow from the W. and N.W. These winds arc warm 
in summer, and it is they which in the desert of Hami bring the fierce 
sandstorms or burans. The wind docs blow also from the N.E., but 
it is then cold and often Iwings snow, though it speedily clears the 
air of the everlasting dust liaze. I n summer groat heat is encountered 
here on the relatively low (3000-4600 ft.), gravelly expanses (^ai*) 
on the N. and on those of the S. (4000-5000 ft.) ; but on the higher 
swelling between, which in the Pe-shan ranges ascends to 7550 ft., 
there is great cold even in summer, and a wide daily range of tempera- 
ture. Above the broad and deep accumulations of the products of 
denudation which have been brought down by the riveT.s from the 
Tian-shan ranges (e.g. the Karlyk-tagh) on the N. and from the Nan- 
shan on the S., and nave filled up the cauldron-shaped valleys, there 
rises a broad swelling, built up of granitic rocks, crystalline schists 
and metamorphosed sedimentary rocks of both Archaic and Palaeo- 
zoic age, sdl greatly folded and tilted up, and shot through with 
numerous immtions of volcanic rocks, predominantly porphyritic 
and dioritic. On this swelling rise four more or less parallel mountain 

* Przhevalsky, Ig Zayana cherez Hami v Tibet na Vershovya 
Sholtoy Reki, pp. 84-91. 


ranges of the Pe-shan system, together with a fifth chlun of hills 
farther S., all having a strike from W.N.W. to K.N.E. The range 
farthest N. rises to 1000 ft. above the desert and 7550 ft. above 
sea-level, the next two ranges reach 1300 ft. above the general level 
of the desert, and the range farthest south 1475 ft. or an absolute 
altitude of 7200 ft., while the fifth chain of hills does not exceed 
650 ft. in relative elevation. AH these ranges decreases in altitude 
from W. to E. In the depressions which border the Pe-shan .swelling 
on N. and S. are found the sedimentary deiiosits of the Tertiary 
sea of the Han-hai : but no traces of those deposits have been found 
on the swelling itself at altitudes of 5600 to 5700 ft. Hence, Futterer 
infer.s, in recemt ge<^gical times no largo sea has occupied the central 
part of the Gobi. Beyond an occasional visit from a band of nomad 
Mongols, this region of the Pe-shan swelling is entirely uninhabited.'* 
.And yet it wa.s mnn this very region, avers (r. K. Grum-Grzhimailo, 
that the Yue-chi, a nomad race akin to the Tibetans, proceeded 
when, towards the middle of the 2nd century b.c., they nHA^ed 
westwards and settled near Lake Tssyk-kul ; and from here proceeded 
also the Shanshani, or people who some two thousand years ago 
founded the state of Shanahan or Lofi-lan, ruins of the chief town ot 
which Sven Hedin discovered in the desert of Lop in 1901. Here, 
says the Russian explorer, the Hnns gathered .strength, as also did 
the Tukiu (Turks) in the 6th century, and the IJighur tribes and the 
rulers of the Tangut kingdom. But after jenghiz Khan in the 12th 
century drew away the i>eoplcs of this region, and no others came 
to take their place, the country went out of cultivation and eventu- 
ally became the barren desert it now is.* 

I /a-sAan.— 1'his division of the great desert, known also as the 
Hsi-tau and the Little Gobi, fills the space between the great N. 
looi> of the Hwang-ho or Yellow river on the E., the Kdzin-gol on 
! the W. , and the Nan-.shan Mountain.^ on the S. W., nl^berc it is fief)arated 
I from the Chinese province of Kan-suh by the narrow rocky chain 
I of Lung-shan (Ala-shan), 10,500 to 11,600 ft. in altitude. It belongs 
to the middle basin of the three great depression.s into which Potanin 
divides the Gobi as a whole. ** Topographically,” says Przhevalsky, 
” it is a perfectly level plain, which in all probability once formed the 
bed of a huge lake or imand sea. ” The data upon which he bases thi.s 
conclusion are the level area of the region as a whole, the bard .saline 
clay and the sand-strewn surface, and lastly the salt lakes which 
occupy its lowest parts. For hundreds of miles there is nothing to be 
.seen hut l)are sands : in some places they continue so far without 
a break that the Mongols call them Tynglieri (1.4?. sky). These vast 
expanses are al)sohitely waterless, nor do any oase.s relieve the un- 
broken .streiche.s of yellow .sand which alternate with equally vast 
areas of saline clay or, nearer the foot of the mountains, with 1 Mirren 
sliingle. Although on the whole, a level country with a general 
altitude of 3300 to 5000 it., this section, like most other ports of the 
(sobi, is crowned by a chequered network of hills aud broken ranges 
going up Tcxio ft. higher. The vegetation is confined to a few 
varieties of bushes and a dozen kinds of grasses, the most conspicuous 
lujing saxaul and Agriophyllum goWrww • (a grass). The others 
include prickly convolvulus, field wormwood, acacia, Inula ammo- 
phila^ Sophora ftavesc^ns, Cofivohfulus Ammani, Pegannm and 
Astre^alus, but all dwarfed, deformed and starved. The fauna 
consists of little else except antek>i>eK, the wolf, fox, hare, hedge- 
hog, marten, numerous lizards and a few birds, e.g. the sand- 
grouse, lark, stonechat, sparrow, crane, Podoces Hendersom, Otoewys 
albigula and Galerita crisiata.'^ The only human inhabitants of 
Ala-shan arc the Torgod Mongols. 

Ofdos , — East of the desert of Ala-shan, and only .separated from 
it by the Hwang-ho, is the desert of Ordos ot Ho-tau, " a level 
stepjie, jiartly bordered by low hills. The soil is altogether sandy 
or a mixture of clay and sand, ill adapted for agriculture. The 
absolute height of this country is between 3000 and 3500 ft., so that 
Ordos forms an intermediate step in the descent to China from the 
Gobi, separated from the latter by the mountain ranges lying on 
the N. and E. of the Hwang-ho or Yellow river.”** Toward.^ the 
south Ordos rises to an altitude of over 5000 ft., and in the W., along 
the right bank of the Hwang-ho, the Arbus or Arbiso Mountains, 
which overtop the steppe by some 3000 ft., serve to link the Ala-shan 
Mountains with the In-.shan. The northern part of the great loop 
of the river is filled with the sands of Kuzu]x:hi, a .succession ol dunes, 
40 to 50 ft. high. Amongst them in scattered patches grow the shrub 
Hedy&arum and the trees Calligonium Tragopyrum and Pugionium 
cornutum. In some places these sand-flune.s approach close to the 
great river, in others they are parted from it by a belt of sand, 
intermingled with clay, which terminates in a steep escarpment, 
50 ft. and in some localities 100 ft. above the river. This belt is 
studded with little mounds (7 to 10 ft. high), mostly overgrown with 
wormwood {Artemisia campesfris) and the Siberian pea-trcc {Cara- 
gana ) ; and here too grows one of the most characteristic plants 
of Ordos, the liquorice root {Gtycyrrhisa uralensis), Eventuall> 

* Futterer, Durch AsisHy L pp. 206-211. 

* G. E. Gmm-Grzhimaiio, Opisanie Puteshestviya v Sapadniy 
KiUzi, ii. p. 127. 

^ Its seeds are pounded by the Mongols to flour and mixed with 
their tea. 

“ Przhevalsky, Mongolia (Eng. trans. ed. by Sir H. Yule). 

* Przhevalsky, op, cit. p. 183. 
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the sanilHlunes cross over to the left bank oi the Hwang*>ho, and 
are threaded by the bed» oi dry watercourses, while the level spaces 
amongst them are studded with little mounds (3 to 6 ft. high), 
on which grow stunted Nitraria Scoberi and Zygophyllutn. Ordos, 
which wa.s anciently known as Ho-nan (" the country south of the 
river ") and still farther back in time as Ho*tau, was occupied by the 
Hiong^nu in tlie ist and 2nd centuries a.d., but was almost de- 
populated during and after the J^ungan revolt of 1869. North of the 
big loop of the Hwang-bo (^rdus is separated from the central Gobi 
by a succession of mountain chains, the Kara-iiaryn-ula, the Sbeiten- 
ula, and the In-shan Mountains, which link on to the south end of the 
(ireat Kbingan Mountains. The In-shan Mountains, which stretch 
from 108"' to T12'' K., have a wild Alpine character and are dis* 
tinguished from other mountains in the S.E. of Mongolia by an 
abundance of both water and vegetation. In o^ie of their consti^ent 
ranges, the bold Munni-ula, 70 m. long and nearly 20 m. wide, they 
attain elevations of 7500 to 8500 ft., and have steep flanks, slashed 
with rugged gorges and narrow glens. Forests begin on them at 
33tM) ft. and wild flowers grow in great profusion and variety in 
Slimmer, though with a striking lack of brilliancy in colouring. 
In tills same Liorder range there is also a much greater abundance 
and variety of animal life, especially amongst the avifauna. 

liasUrn (iobi . — Here the surface is extremely diversified, although 
there are no great difterences in vertical elevation. Between Urga 
f.|8'' N. and 107'" E.) arul the little lake of Ireii-dubasu-nor (axi'’ 30' 1 C, 
and 43'' 43' N.) the surfacir is greatly eroded, and consists of broad 
Hat depressions and basins separated by groups of flat-topped 
mountains of relatively low elevation (300 to 600 ft.), through 
which arcliaic rocks crop out as crags and isolated rugged masses. 
The floors of the defiressions lie mostly between 2900 and 3200 ft. 
above sea-level, Farther south, between Iren-dubasu-nor and tlie 
Hwang-ho comes a region of broad tablelands alternating with 
flat plains, the latter ranging at altitudes of 3300 to 3O00 ft. and 
the former at 3300 to 4000 ft. The slopes of the plateaus are more 
or less steep, and are sometimos penetrated by " bays *' of the low- 
lands. As the border-range of the Khingan is approached the 
country steadily rises up to 4500 ft. and then to 5350 ft. Here 
small lakes frequently fill ttie depressions, though the water in them 
is generally salt or brackish. And both here, and lor 200 m. south 
of iJrga, streams are frequent, and gra.ss grows more or less abundantly. 
There is, however, throiigli all the central parts, until the bordering 
mountains are reached, an utter absence of trees and shrubs. Clay 
and sand are tJie predominajit formations, the watercourses, especi- 
ally in the north, being frequently excavated 6 to 8 ft. deep, and in 
many places in the flat, dry valleys or depressions farther south 
beds of loess, 13 to 20 ft. thick, are exposed. West of the route 
from Urga to Kalgan llie country presents approximately the same 
general leaturcjs, except that tlje mountains are not so irregularly 
scattercil in groups but have more strongly defined strikes, mostly 
E. to W„ W.N.W. to E.S.E., and W.S.W. to E.N.E. The altitudes 
too are higher, Uio.se of the lowland.^ ranging from 3300 to 5600 ft., 
and tlicjse of the ranges from 630 to 1630 ft. higher, though in a few 
ca.ses they reach altitudes of 8000 ft. above sea-level. The elevations 
do not, however, as a rule form continuous chains, but make up a 
congeries of short ridges and groups rising from a common base and 
intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, gullies, glciis and Ixisins. 
But the tablelands, built up of the horizontal red deposits of the 
Han-hai (Obruchev's (iobi formation) which are characteri.stjc of 
the southern parts of eastern Mongolia, are absent here or occur 
only in one locality, near the Shara-muren river, and are Uien greatly 
intersected by gullies or dry watercourses.^ Here there is, however, 
a great dearth of water, no streams, no lakes, no wells, and precipita- 
tion falls but seldom. The prevailing winds blow from the W. and 
N.W. and the pall of dust overhangs the country as in the Takla- 
makan and the desert of l.op. Characteristic of the flora are wild 
garlic. Kalidium gracih, wormwood, saxaul, Nitraria Scoberi, 
Caragana^ Ephedra, saltwort and dirisun {Lasiagrostis splendens). 

This great desert country of Gobi is cros,sed by several trade routes, 
some of which hav(* been in use for thou.saiids of years. Among the 
most important are those from Kalgan on Uuj frontier of Cliina to 
Urga (Ooo m.), from Su-chow (in Kmi-suh) to Kami (420 m.) from 
Hami to Peking (1300 m.), from Kwei-hwa-cheng (or Kuku-khoto) 
to Hami and Barkul, and from l^anchow (in Kan-suh) to Hami. 

Climate . — The climate of the (k>bi is one of great extremes, com- 
bined with rapid changes of temperature, not otxly at all seasons of 
the year but even within 24 hours (as much as 58° R), For instance, 
at Urga (3770 ft.) tlie annual mean is F., the January mean 

- r5‘7'\ and the July mean 63*5°, the ex&emes being 100-5“ and 
•-44-3“; while at Sivantse (3903 ft.) the annual mean is 37®, the 
January mean 2-3", and the July mean 66*3®, the range being from 
a recorded maximum of 93® to a recorded minimum of - 33®. Even 
in southern Mongolia the thermometer goes down as low as - 27®, 
and in Ala-shan it rises day after day in July as high as 99®. Although 
the south-east monsoons reach the S.E. parts of the Gobi, the air 
generally throughout this region is characterized by extreme dryness, 
especially during the winter. Hence the icy sandstorms and snow* 
storms of spring and early summer. The rainfall at Urga for the year 
amounts to only 9-7 in. 

* Obruchev, in Izvestia of Russ, Geogr. Soc. (1895). 


Sands of the Gobi Deserts. — With regard to the origin of the masses 
of sand out of which the dunes and cliains of dunes (barkhans) are 
built up in the several deserts oi the Gobi, opinions differ. While 
some explorers consider them to be the product of marine, or at any 
rate lacustrine, denudation (tlie Central Asian Mediterranean), 
others — and this is not only the more reasonable view, but it is the 
view which is gaining most ground-^-consider that they are the pro- 
ducts of the aerial denudation of the border ranges (e.g. Nan-shan, 
Karlyk-^h, &c.), and more especially of the terribly wasted ranges 
and chains of hiUs, which, like the gaunt fragments of montane 
skeletal remains, lie littered all over the sw'elliiig uplands and 
tablelands of the Gobi, and that they have been transported by the 
prevailing winds to the localities in which they are now accumulated, 
the winds olx^ying similar transportation laws to the rivers and 
streams which carry dowm sediment in moister parts of the world. 
Potanin points out'*^ that " there is a certain amount of regularity 
observable in the distribution of the sandy deserts over the vast 
uplands of central Asia. Two agencic.s are represented in the dis- 
tribution of the sands, tliough what they really are is not quite clear ; 
and of these two agencies one prevails in the north-west, the otlier 
in the soutli-east, so that the whole of Central Asia may be divided 
into two regions, the dividing line between them being drawn from 
north-cast to Si^uth-west, from Urga via the eastern end of the 
Tian-shan to the city of Kashgar. North-west of this line the sandy 
maases are broken up into detached and disconnected areas, and are 
almost witliout exception heaped up around the lakes, and con- 
sequently in the lowest parts of the several districts in which they 
exist. Moreover, we find also that these sandy tracts always occur 
on the western or soutii-wcstcrn shores of the lakes : this is the case 
with the lakes of Balkash, Ala-kul, Ebi-nor, Ayar-nor (or 'I'elli-nor), 
Orku-nor, 2^san-nor, Ulungur-uur, Ubsa-nor, Durga-nor and 
Kara-nor lying E. of Kirghiz-nor. South-east of the line tlie arrange- 
ment of tlie sand is quite different. In that part of Asia we have 
three gigantic but disconnected Liasins. The first, lying farthest east, 
is embraced on the one side by the ramifications of the Kentei and 
Khangai Mountains and on the other by the Xn-shan Mountains. 
The second or middle division is contained between the Altai of the 
(iobi and the Ala-shan. The third basin, in the west, lies between 
the Tian-shan and the Ixirder ranges of western Tibet. . . . The 
deepest parts of each of these three depressions occur near their 
nortiiern borders ; towards their southern Ixiundaries they are all 
alike very mucli higher. . . . However, the sandy deserts are not 
found in the low-lying tracts but occur on the higher uplands which 
foot the southern mountain ranges, the In-slian and the Nan-shan. 
Our maps show an immense expan.se of sand south of the Tarim 
in the western basin ; beginning in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Yarkent (Yarkand), it extends eastwards past the towns of Khotan, 
Keriya and Chcrchcn to Sa-chow. Along this stretch there is only 
one locality which fonns an exception to the rule we have .indicated, 
namely, the region round the lake of Loji-nor. In llic middle basin the 
widest expanse of saud cx:curs between the Edzin-gol and the range 
of ;\la-shan. On tlie south it extends nearly as far as a line drawn 
through the towns of Lian-chow, Kan-chow and Kao-tai at the foot 
of the Nan-shan ; but on the south it does not approach anything 
like so far as the latitude (42® N.) of the lake of GhaBhiun-nor. Still 
farther east come the sandy deserts of Ordos, extending south- 
eastward as far as the mountain range which separates Ordos 
from the (Chinese) provinces of Shan-si and Shen-si. In the eastern 
basin drift-sand is encountered between the district of Ude in the 
north (44° 30' N.) and the foot of the In-shan in the south." In 
two regions, if not in three, the sands have overwhelmed lar^e 
tracts of once cultivated country, and even buried the cities m 
which men formerly dwelt. These regions are the southern pa^s 
of the desert of Takla-makan (where Sven Hedin and M. A. Stein 
have discovered the ruins under the desert sands), along the N. 
foot of the Nan-shan, and probably in })art (other agencies having 
helped) in the north of the desert of Lop, where Sven Hedin 
discovered the ruins of Lofi-lan and of other towns or villages. 
For these vast accumulations of sand are constantly in movement ; 
though the movement is slow, it has nevertheless been calcu- 
lated that in the south of the Takla-makan the sand-dunes travel 
bodily at the rate of roughly something like 160 ft. in the course of a 
year. The shape and arrangement of the individual sand-dunes, 
and of the barkhans, generally indicate from which direction the 
predominant winds blow. On the windward side of the dune the 
slope is long and gentle, while the leeward side is steep and in outline 
concave like a horse-shoe. The dunes vary in height from 30 up to 
30Q ft., and in some places mount as it were upon one another's 
shoulders, and in some localities it is even said mat a third tier is 
sometimes superimposed. 

Authokztjks. — S ee N. M. Przhevalsky, Mongolia, the TangtU 
Country, (Eng. trans., ed. by Sir H. Vule, lA>ndon, 1876), and 
From KtUja across the Tian Shan to Lob Nor (Eng. trans. Dehnar 
Morgan, London, 1879) ; G. N. Potanin, Tangutsko^fibetskaya 
Okraina Kitaya i Centralnaya Mongoliya, (1893, &c.) ; 

M. V. Pjevtsov, Sketch of a Journey to Mongolia (in Russian, Omsk, 

° In TangutskO’Tibetshaya Okraina Kitaya i Centralnaya Mon- 
goliya, i. pp, 96, &c. 

^ See Sand-buried Cities of Khotan (London, 1902). 
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1883) ; G. E. Grum-Grjshimailo, Opisanie P%iUshe$U)iya v Sapt^dniy 
Kitai (t898-x899) ; V. A. Obruchev, CenlrA/iMn'ci Asiyu, •SSsverniy 
Kitmi i Nm^ehan, ' iSg»r-i8g4 (1900^190^ ; V. I. Eo^vsky and 
P. K. Koslov, Trudy Eksp$ditsiy Imp, Russ, Geos, Ohshshestva Po 
CsHkalnoy Asiy, iSgs-iSgs (XQOO, ^kc.) ; RoforovsW, Trudy 
Tibstskoi Ehspeditsiy, t8^--t8go\ Sven Hedm; SasnUfic RtsuHs 
of a Joumsy in Central Asia, j8gg--igoe (d* vote., 19 «> 5 "I 907 ) I 
Futterer, Durch Asien (1901, &c,) ; K. B^anpv^, Geologicheskiya 
Isledavaniya v Vostochnom Turkestane and Trudiy Tibeiskoy Ekspe~ 
ditsiy, i88g~‘iSgo ; L. von Loczy, Die wissenschaftlichen Ergebnisse 
der Reise des Grafen Ssfchenyi in Ostasien, iSyf'-iSSo (1883) ; Ney 
KUas, in Journ, Roy, Geog, Soc, (1873) ; C. w. C^pbell's ** Journeys 
in Mongolia,*’ in Geographical Jj^rnal (Nov. 1903) ; Pozdnievym, 
Mongolia and the Mongols [m Russian, St Petersburg, 1897 &c.) ; 
Deniker*s summary of Kozlov’s latest journeys in La Giog^phie 
(1901, Ac.) ; F. von Richthofen, China (1877). (J. T.Be.) 

GOBLET, RBN£ (1828-1905), French politician, was bom at 
Aire-sur-la-Lys, in the Pas de Qilais, on the a6th of November 
1828, and was educated for the law. Under the Second Empire, 
he helped to foimd a Liberal journal, Le Progres de la Somme, 
and in July 1871 was sent by the department of the Somme to 
th t National Assembly, where he took his place on the extreme 
left. He failed to secure election in 1876, but ne!xt year was 
returned for Amiens. He held a minor government office in 
1879, a.nd in 1882 became minister of the interior in the Freycinet 
cabinet. He was minister of education, fine arts and religion in 
Henri Brisson’s first cabinet in 1885, and again under Freycinet 
in 1886, when he greatly increased his reputation by an able 
defence of the government’s education profx^sals. Meanwhile 
his extreme independence and excessive candour had alienated 
him from many of his party, and all through his life he was 
frequently in conflict with his political associates, from Gambetta 
downwards. On the fall of the Freycinet cabinet in December 
he formed a cabinet in which he reserved for himself the portfolios 
of the interior and of religion. The Goblet cabinet was unpopular 
from the outset, and it was with difficulty that anybody could 
be found to accept the ministry of foreign affairs, which was 
finally given to M. Flourens. Then came what is known as the 
Schnaet)ele incident, the arrest on the German frontier of a 
French official named Schnaebele, which caused immense excite- 
ment in France. For some days Goblet took no definite decision, 
but left Flourens, who stood for peace, to fight it out with 
General Boulanger, then minister of war, who was for the 
despatch of an ultimatum. Although he finally intervened on 
the side of Flourens, and peace was preserved, his weakness in 
face of the Boulangist propaganda became a national danger. 
Defeated on the budget in May 1887, his government resigned ; 
but he returned to office next year as foreign minister in the 
radical administration of Charles Floquet. He was defeated at 
the polls by a Boulangist candidate in 1889, and sat in the senate 
from 1891 to 1893, when he returned to the popular chamber. 
In association with MM. E. Ix)ckroy, Ferdinand Sarrien and 
P. L, Peytral he drew up a republican programme which they 
put forward in the Petite Repuhlique francaise. At the elections 
of 1^8 he was defeated, and thenceforward took little part in 
public affairs. He died in Paris on the 13th of September 
1905. 

GOBLET, a large type of drinking -vessel, particularly one 
shaped like a cup, without Ixandles, and mounted on a shank 
with a foot. The word is derived from the O. Fr. gobelet, diminu- 
tive of gobel, gobeau, which Bkeat takes to be formed from Low 
Lat. eupellus, cup, diminutive of cupa, tub, cask (iiee Drinking- 
Vessels). 

GOBY. The gobies {Gobtus) are small fishes readily recognized 
by their ventrals (the fins on the lower surface of the chest) being 
united into one fin, forming a suctorial disk, by which these fishes 
are enabled to attach themselves in every possible position to a 
rock or other firm substances. They are essentially coast-fishes, 
inhabiting nearly all seas, but disappearing towards the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans. Many enter, or live exclusively in, such 
fresh waters as are at no great distance from the sea. Nearly 500 
different kinds are known. The largest British species, Gobius 
capita, occurring in the rock-pools of Cornwall, measures 10 
in. Gobius alcocki, from brackish and fresh waters of Lower 
Bengal, is one of the very smallest of fishes, not measuring over 


16 millimetres ( » 7 lines). The males are usually : more brilliantly 
cbloured than the females, and guard the eggs, which are often 
placed in a sort of nest made of the shdl of some bivalve or of the 
carapace of a crab, with the convexity turned upward and 



covered with sand, the eggs being stuck to the inner surface of 
this roof. 

Close allies of the gobies are the walking fish or jumping fish 
{Periophthalmus), of which various species are found in great 



Fig. 3. — Periophthedmus koelreutevi. 


numbers on the mud flats at the mouths of rivers in the tropics, 
skipping about by means of the muscular, scaly base of their 
pectoral fins, with the head raised and bearing a pair of strongly 
projecting versatile eyes close together. 

GOCH» a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, on 
the Niers, 8 m. S. of Clevcs at the junction of the railways Colognc- 
Zevenaar and Boxtel-Wesel. Pop. (1905) 10,232. It has a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic church and manufactures of 
brushes, plush goods, cigars and margarine. In the midtlle ages 
it was the seat of a large trade in linen. Goch became a town in 
1231 and belonged to the dukes of Gelderland and later to the 
dukes of Cleves. 

GOD, the common Teutonic word for a personal object of 
religious worship. It is thus, like the Gr. btos and Lat. deus, 
applied to all those superhuman beings of the heathen my thologies 
who exercise power over nature and man and are often identified 
with some particular sphere of activity ; and also to the visible 
material objects, whether an image of the supernatural being or a 
tree, pillar, &c, used as a symbol, an idol. The word “ god,” on 
the conversion of the Teutonic races to Christianity, was 
adopted as the name of the one Supreme Being, the Creator of the 
universe, and of the Persons of the Trinity. The Neuf English 
Dictionary points out that whereas the old Teutonic type of the 
word is neuter, corre.sponding to the I..atin numen, in the Giristian 
applications it becomes masculine, and that even where the 
earlier iferuter form is still kept, as in Gothic and Old Norwegian, 
the construction is masculine. Popular etymology has connected 
the word with “ good ” ; this is exemplified by the corruption of 
“ God be with you ” into “ good bye.” ** God ” is a word 
common to all Teutonic lan^iages. In Gothic it \^Guth ; Dutch 
has the same form as English ; Danish and Swedish haVe Gud, 
German Goti. According to the Hew English Dictionary, the 
original may be found in two Aryan roots, both of the form gheu, 
one of which means “ to invoke,” the other “ to pour ” (cf. Gr. 
X'ecte) ; the last is used of sacrificial offerings. The word would 
thus mean the object either of religious invocation or of religious 
worship by sacrifice. It has been also suggested that the word 
•niight mean a “ molten image ” from the sense of ” pour.” 

See Religion ; Hebrew Religion ; Tiikism, Ac. 

GODALMING, a market town and municipal borough in tlie 
Guildford parliamentary division of Surrey, England, 34 m. S.W. 
of London by the London & South-Western railway. Pop. (19^1) 
8748. It is beautifully situated on the right bank of the Wey, 
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which is navigable thence to the Thames, and on the high road 
between Ixindon and Portsmouth. ^ 5 t^p hills, finely wooded, 
enclose the valley. The chief public buildings are the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, a cruciform building of mixed architecture, 
but principally Early English and Perpendicular ; the town hall, 
Victoria hall, and market-house, and a technical institute and 
school of science and art. Charterhouse School, one of the 
prinemal English jiublic schools, originally founded in x6ii, was 
transferred from Charterhouse ^uare, Ixindon, to Godaiming in 
1^172. It stands within grounds 92 acres in extent, half a mile 
north of Godaiming, and consists of spacious buildings in Gothic 
style, with a chapel, library and hall, besides boarding-houses, 
masters’ houses and sanatoria. (See Charterhouse.) Godaiming 
has manufactures of paper, leather, parchment and hosiery, and 
some trade in corn, malt, hark, hoops and timber ; and the 
Margate stone, of which the parish church is built, is still quarried. 
The borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
Area, 812 acres. 

Godaiming (Godelmingc) belonged to King Alfred, and was a 
royal manor at the lime of Domesday. The manor Ixslonged to 
the set of Salisbury in the middle ages, but reverted to the crown 
in the time of Henry VTII. Godaiming was incorporated by 
Elizabeth in 1574, when the borough originated. The charter 
was confirmed by James 1 . in 1620, and a fresh charter was 
granted by C'harles 11. in j666. 'Phe borough was never repre- 
sented in parliament. The bishop of Salisbury in 1300 received th(! 
grant of a weekly market to be held on Mondays : the day was 
aIt(TC(l to Wednesday by Elizabeth *s charter. The bishop’s 
grant included a fair at the feast of St Peter and St Paul (29th of 
I une). Another fair at C’andlemas (2nd of February) was granted 
by Elizabeth. The market is still held. The makii^ of cloth, 
particularly Hampshire kerseys, was the staple industry of 
Godaiming in the middle ages, but it began to decay early in the 
17th century and by ^850 was practically extinct. As m other 
cases, dyeing was subsidiary to the cloth industry. Tanning, 
introduced in the 15th century, survives. The pre.sent manu- 
facture of fleecy hosiery dates from the end of the i8th century. 

GODARD, BENJAMIN LOUIS PAUL (i849-<i895), French 
composer, was born in Paris, on the 18th of August 1849. He 
studied at the Conservatoire, and competed for the Prix dc 
Rome without suceiess in t866 and 1867. He began by publishing 
a number of songs, many of which are charming, such as Jc 
ne veux pas d’autres choses,” “ Ninon,” “ Chanson de Florian,” 
also a quantity of piano pieces, some chamber music, including 
several violin sonatas, a trio for piano and strings, a quartet for 
strings, a violin concerto and a second work of the same kind 
entitled “ Concerto Romantique.” (iodard s chance arrived in 
the year 1878, when with his dramatic cantata, Lc Tasse, he shared 
with M. Th.'odore Dubois the honour of winning the musical 
competition instituted by the city of Paris. From that time 
until his death Godard composed a surprisingly large number of 
works, including four operas, T^vdro de Zalamea, produced at 
Antwerp in 1884 ; Jocelyn, given in Paris at the Th( 5 atre du 
Chateau d’Eau, in 1888 ; Dante, played at the Opera Comique 
two years later ; and La Vivandiere, left unfinished and partly 
scored by another hand. This last work was heard at the Opera 
('uinique in 1895, and has been played in England by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. His other work.s include the “ Symphonic 
legendaire,” Symphonic gothique,’* “ Diane ” and various 
orchestral works. Godard's productivity was enormous, and his 
eomfjosiiions are, for this reason only, decidedly unequal. He 
was at his best in works of smaller dimensions, and has left many 
t'xquisite songs. Among his more ambitious works the “ Sym- 
])honie 1 gendaire ” may be singled out as being one of the most 
distinctive. He had a decided individuality, and his premature 
death at Cannes on the 10th of January 1895 was a loss to 
J^'rcnch art. 

GODAVARI, a river of central and western India. It flows 
across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern Ghats ; its 
total length is 900 m., the estimated area of its drainage basin, 
112,200 sq. m. Its traditional source is on the side of a hill 
behind the village of Trimbak in Nasik district, Bombay, where 


Uie water runs mto a reservoir from the lips of an image. But 
according to popular legend it proceeds from the same ultimate 
source as the Ganges; though underground. Its course is genei^ 
ally south-easterlv, After passing through Nasik district, it 
crosses into the clominions of the nizam of Hyderabad. When 
it agmn strikes British territory it is joined by the Pranhita, 
with its tributaries the Wardha, the Peng^a and Wainganga. 
For some distance it flows between the nizam *s dominions and 
the Upper Godavari district, and receives the Indravati, the Tal 
and the Sabari. The stream has here a channel varyii^ from 
I to 2 m. in breadth, occasionally broken by alluvial islands. 
Parallel to the river stretch long ranges of hills. Below the 
junction of the Sabari the channel begins to contract, The 
flanking hills gradually close in on both sides, and the result is 
a magnificent gorge only 200 yds. wide through which the water 
flows into the plain of the delta, about 60 m. from the sea. The 
head of the delta is at the village of Dowlaishwcram, where the 
main stream is crossed by the irrigation anicut. The river has 
seven mouths, the largest being the Gautami Godavari. The 
Godavari is regarded as peculiarly sacred, and once every twelve 
years the great bathing festival called Pushkaram is held on its 
banks at Rajahmundry. 

The upper waters of the Godavari are scarcely utilized for 
irrigation, but the entire delta has been turned into a garden of 
perennial crops by means of the anicut at Dowlaishweram, 
constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton, from which three main canals 
are drawn oil. The river channel here is 3} m. wide. The anicut 
is a substantial ma.ss of stone, bedded in lime cement, about 
2I m. long, 130 ft. broad at the base, and 12 ft. high. The 
stream is thus pent back so as to supply a volume of 3000 cubic ft. 
of water per .second during its low season, and 12,000 cubic ft. 
at time of flood. The main canals have a total length of 493 m., 
irrigating 662,000 acres, and all navigable ; and there are 1929 m. 
of distributary channels. In 1864 water-communication was 
opened between the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna. Rocky 
barriers and rapids obstruct navigation in the upper portion of 
the Godavari. Attempts have been made to construct canals 
found these barriers with little success, and the undertaking has 
been abandoned. 

GODAVARI, a district of British India, in the north-east 
of the Madras presidency. It was remodelled in 1907-1908, 
when part of it was transferred to Kistna district. Its pre.sent 
area is 5634 sq. m. Its territory now lies mainly east of 
the Godavari river, including the entire delta, with a long 
narrow strip extending up its valley. The apex of the delta 
us at Dowlaishweram, where a great dam renders the waters 
available for irrigation. Between this point and the coast 
there is a vast extent of rice fields. Farther inland, and 
enclosing the valley of the great river, are low hjlls, steep and 
forest-clad. The north-eastern part, known as the Agency 
tract, is occupied by spurs of the Eastern Ghats. The coast is 
low, sandy and swampy, the sea very shallow, so that vessels 
must lie nearly 5 m. from Cocanada, the chief port. The Sabari 
is the principal tributary of the Godavari within the district. 
The Godavari often rises in destructive floods. The population 
of the present area in 1901 was 1445,961. In the old district 
the increase during the last decade was ii %. The chief towns 
are Cocanada and Rajahmundry. The forests are of great value ; 
coal is known, and graphite is worked. The population is 
principally occupied in agriculture, the principal crops being 
rice, oil-seeds, tobacco and sugar. The cigars known in England 
as Lunkas are partly made from tobacco grown on lankas or 
islands in the river Godavari. Sugar (from the juice of the 
palmyra palm) and rum are made by European processes at 
Samalkot. The administrative headquarters are now at Coca- 
nada, the chief seaport ; but Rajahmundry, at the head of the 
delta, is the old capital. A large but decreasing trade is conducted 
at Cocanada, rice being shipped to Mauritius and Ceylon, and 
cotton and oil-seeds to Europe. Rice-cleaning mills have been 
established here and at other places. The district is traversed 
by the main line of the East Coast railway, with a branch to 
Cocanada : the iron girder bridge of forty-two spans over the 
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Godawi river near Rajahmundry was op^ed in 1900. There 
is a government college at Rajahmtindry; wil^ a training college 
attached) and an aid^ college at Cocanada. 

The Godavari district formed part of the Andhra division of 
Dravida, the north-west portion being subject to tibe Orissa 
kingS; and the south-western belonging to the Vengi kingdom. 
For centuries it was the battlefield on which various chiefs 
fought for independence with varying success till the beginning 
of the i6th century, when the whole coimtry may be said to have 
passed under Mahommedan power. At the conclusion of the 
struggle with the French in the Carnatic, Godavari with the 
Northern Circars was conquered by the English, and finally 
ceded by imperial sanad in 1765. The district was constituted 
in 1859, by the redistribution of the territory comprising the 
formcT districts of Guntur, Rajahmundry and Masulipatam, 
into what are now the Kistna and Godavari districts. 

See H. Morris, District Manual (1878) : District Gazettger (1906). 

GODEFROY (GotHOFREDUs), a French noble family, which 
numbered among its members several distinguished jurists and 
historians. The family claimed descent from Symon Godefroy, 
who was born at Mons about 1320 and was lord of Sapigneulx 
near Benry-au-bac, now in the department of Aisne. 

Denis Gooeproy (Dionysius Gothofredus) (i 549-1622), 
jurist, son of L6on Godefroy, lord of Guignecourt, was born in 
Paris on the 17th of October 1549. He was educated at the 
College de Navarre, and studied law at Louvain, Cologne and 
Heidelberg, returning to Paris in 1573. He embraced the 
reformed religion, and in 1579 left Paris, where his abilities and 
connexions promised a brilliant career, to establish himself at 
Geneva. He became professor of law there, received the freedom 
of the city in 1580, and in 1587 became a member of the Council 
of the Two Hundred. Henry IV. induced him to return to France 
by making him grand baiUt of Gex, ^t no sooner had he installed 
himself than the town was sacked "and his library burnt by the 
troops of the duke of Savoy. In 1591 he became professor of 
Roman law at Strassburg, where he remained until April 1600, 
when in re.sponse to an invitation from Frederick IV., elector 
palatine, he removed to Heidelberg. The difficulties of his 
position led to his return to Strassburg for a short time, but in 
November 1604 he definitely settled at Heidelberg. He was 
made head of the faculty of law in the university, and was from 
time to time employed on missions to the French Court. His 
repeated refusal of offers of advancement in his own countr>^ 
was due to his Calvinism. He died at Strassbui^ on the 7th of 
September 1622, having left Heidelberg before the city was 
sacked by the imperial troops in 1621. His most important work 
was the Cdrpus juris civtlis, originally published at Geneva in 
1583, which went through some twenty editions, the most 
valuable of them being that printed by the Elzevirs at Amster- 
dam in 1633 and the Leipzig edition of 1740. 

Lists of his other learned works may be found in Senebicr’s Hist 
liti. de Genive^ vol. ii., and in Nic6ron*s M^moires, vol. xvii. Some of 
his correspondence with his learned friends, with his kinsman 
President de Thou. Isaac Casaubon, Jean Jacques Grynacus and 
others, is preserved in the libraries of the British Museum, of Basel 
and Paris. 

His eldest son, Theodore Godefroy (1580-1649), was born 
at Geneva on tlie 14th of July 1580. He abjured Calvinism, 
and was called to the bar in Paris. He became historiographer 
of France in 1613, and was employed from time to time on 
diplomatic missions. He was employed at the congress of 
Munster, where he remained after the signing of peace in 1648 
as charge d’affaires until his death on the 5th of October of the 
next year. His most important work is Le Ceremonial de France 
. . . (1619), a work which became a classic on the subject of 
royal ceremonial, and was re-edited by his son in an enlarged 
edition in 1649. 

Besides his printed works he made vast collections of historical 
material which remains in MS. and fills the greater part of the 
Godefroy collection of over live hundred portfolios in the Library 
of the Institute in Paris. These were catalogued by Ludotric 
l^lanne in the Annnaire Bulletin (1865-1866 and 1892) of the 
SocUU de I’histoire de Prance. 


The second son of Denis, Jacques Ciodefroy (*587-1652), 
jurist, was bom at Geneva on the 13th of Septerhber 1587, He 
was sent to France in 1611, and studied law ahd history at 
Bourges and Paris. He remained faithful to the Qilvinist 
persuasion, and soon returned to Geneva, where he lL>ecame active 
in public affairs. He was secretary of state from 1632 to 1636, 
and syndic or chief magistrate in 1637, 1641, 1645' and i649‘ 
He died on the 23rd of June 1652. In addition to his civic and 
political work he lectured on law, and produced, after thirty 
years of labouri his edition of the Codex Tkeodosianus. This 
code formed the principal, though not the only, source of the 
legal systems of the countries formed from the Western Empire. 
Godefroy’s edition was enriched with a multitude of important 
notes and historical comments, and became a standard authority 
on the decadent period of the Western Empire. It was only 
printed tliirteen years after his death under the rare of his 
friend Antoine Marville at Lyons (4 vols. 1665), and was reprinted 
at Leipzig (6 vols.) in 1736-1745. Of his numerous other works 
the most important was the reconstruction of the twelve tables 
of early Roman law. 

See also the dictionary of Moreri, Xic^ron’s Mdmoires (vol. 17) 
and a notice in the Bibliothdque universeUe de Gentve (Dec. 1837). 

Denis Godefroy (1615-1681), eldest sun . of Theodore, 
succeeded his father as historiographer of France, and re edited 
various chronicles which had been published by him. He was 
entrusted by Colbert with the care and investigation of the 
records concerning the Low Countries preserved at Lille, where 
great part of his life was spent. He was also the historian of 
the reigns of Charles VIL and Cliarles VIII. 

Other members of the family who attained distinction in the 
same branch of learning were the two sons of Denis Godefroi — 
Denis (1653-1719), also an historian, and Jean, sieur d'Aumont 
(1656-1732), who edited the letters of Louis XII., the memoirs 
of Marguerite de Valois, of Castelnau and Pierre de PEstoile, 
and left some useful material for the history of the Low Countries ; 
Jean Baptiste Achillc Godefroy, sieur dc Maillart (1697 1759), 
and Denis Joseph Godefroy, sieur de Maillart (1740-1819), son 
and grandson of Jean Godefroy, who were both officials at 
Lille, and left valuable historical documents which have remained 
in MS. 

For further details see Les Savants Godefroy (Paris, 1873) by the 
marquis de Godcfroy-M6nilglaise, son of Denis Joseph Godefroy. 

GODESBERG,aspaof Germany, in the PrussianRbine province, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, almost opposite Konigswinter, 
and 4 m. S. of Bonn, on the railway to Coblenz. It is a fashion- 
able summer resort, and contains numerous pretty villas, the 
residences of merchants from Cologne, Elbcrfeld, Crefeld and 
other Rhenish manufacturing centres. It has an Evangelical 
and three Roman Catliolic churches, a synagogue and several 
educational establishments. Its chalybeate springs annually 
attract a large number of visitors, and the pump-room, baths 
and public grounds are arranged on a sumptuous scale. On a 
conical bas^t hill, close by, are the ruins, surmounted by a 
picturesque round tower, of Godesberg castle. Built by Arch- 
bishop Dietrich 1 . of Cologne in the 13th century, it was destroyed 
by the Bavarians in 1583. 

See Dcnncrt, Godesberg, eine Perle des Bheins (Godesberg, 1900). 

GODET, FR£dRRIC LOUIS (1812-1900), Swiss Pl’otestant 
theologian, was bom at Neuchatel on the 25th of October 1812. 
After studying theology at Neuchatel, Bonn and Berlin, he was 
in 1850 appointed professor of theology at Neuch&tel. From 
1851 to 1866 he also held a pastorate. In 1873 he became one 
of the founders of the free Evangelical Church of Neuchatel, and 
professor in its theological faculty. He died there on the 29th of 
October 1900. A conservative scholar, Godet was the author 
of some of the roost noteworthy Prench commentaries published 
in recent times. 

His commentaries are on the Go.spel of St John (2 vols., 1863-1805 ; 
3rd ed., 1881-1888; Eng. trans. 1886, &c.) ; St Luke (2 vols., 1871 ; 
3rd ed., 1888 ; Eng. trans. 1875, ^c.) ; the Epistle to the Romans (2 
vols., 1879-1880; 2nd ed., 1883-1890; Eng. trans., 1880, &c.) ; 
Corinthians (2 voi.s., 1886-1887; Eng. trans. 1886, His other 
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workfl inciade hibliques (2 voK, t873-Ji 8;^4 ; 4th ed., 18S9; 

Eng. traIl^4. 1875 f.), and Introduction au Ncuvoau Testament (1893 f. : 
Eng. trans*, 1894, AtOd Lactuve$ in Defencd of the Christian Faith 
(Eng. trans. 4th eia*, 1900). 

GODFREY* HR I^MUND BERRY (1621-1^78), English 
magistrate politician, younger son of Thomas Godfrey 
(i58f^~i664)> a member of an old Kentish family, was bom on 
the 23rd of December 1621. He was educated at Westminster 
school and at Christ Church, Oxford, and after entering Gray’s 
Inn became a dealer in wood* Ilis bu.siness prospered. He was 
made a justice of the pace for the city of Westminster, and in 
fteptembfir 1666 was knighted as a reward for his services as 
magistrate and citiaen during iha great plague in London ; but 
in J669 he was imprisoned for a few days for instituting the 
arr(*st of the king’s physician, Sir Alexander Fraizer (d. 1681),. 
who owed him money. Ihe tragic events in Godfrey’s life began 
in September 1678 when Titus Oates and two other men appeared 
before him with, written information about the Popish Plot, and 
swore to the truth of ‘their statements. During the intense 
excitement which follow(?(l the magistral? expressed a fear that 
his life was in danger, but took no extra precautions for safety. 
On the 12th of October he did not return home as usual, and on 
the 17th his body was found on Primrose Hill, Hampstead. 
Medical and other evidence made it certain that he had been 
murdered, and the excited populace regarded the deed as the 
wprk of the Roman Catholics. Two committees investigated 
the occurrence without definite result, but in December 1678 
a (icrtain Miles Prance, who had been arrested for conspiracy, 
confessed that he hatl shared in the murder. Accordii^ to 
Prance the deed was instigated by some Roman Catholic priests, 
three of whom witnessed the murder, and was committed in the 
courtyard of Somerset House, where Godfrey was strangled by 
Robert Green, Lawrence Hill and Heniy Berty, the body l)eing 
afterwards taken to Hampstead. three men were promptly 
arrested ; the evidence of the informer William Bedloe, although 
a)ntra(lictoiy% was similar on a few points to that of Prance, and 
in February 1679 they were hanged. Soon afterwards, however, 
some doubt was cast upon this story ; a war of words ensued 
between Prance and others, and it was freely asserted that 
Godfrey had committed suicide. Later the falsehood of Prance’s 
confession was proved and Prance pleaded guilty to perjury ; 
but the fact remains that Godfrey was murdered. Godfrey 
was an excellent magistrate, and was very charitable both in 
public and in private life. Mr John Pollock, in t\\e Popish Plot 
(London, 1903), confirms the view that the three men, Green, 
Hil! and Berry, were wrongfully executed, and tliinks the 
murder was committed by some Jesuits aided by Prance. 
Godfrey was feared by the Jesuits because he knew, through 
Oates, that on the 24th of April 1678 a Jesuit congregation had 
met at the residence of the duke of York to concert plans for the 
king’s murder. He concludes thus : “ The success of (Godfrey’s 
murder as a political move is indubitable. The duke of York 
was the pivot of the Roman Catholic scheme in England, and 
Godfrey's death saved both from utter ruin.” On the other hand 
Mr Alfred Marks in his Who killed Sir E. B. Godfrey ? (1905) 
maintains that suicide was the cause of Godfrey’s death. 

See the article Oates, Iitvs, also H. Take, Memoirs of the Life 
and Death 0/ Sir Edmondhury Godfrey* (London, 1682) ; and G. 
Uurnct, History of my Own Time ; The Keign of Charles //., edited by 
O. Airy (Oxford, 1900). 

GODFREY OF BOUlLLONf (r. 1060-1100), a leader in the P 1 rst 
Crusade, was the second son of Eustace If., count of Boulogne, 
by his marriage with Ida, daughter of Duke Godfrey II. of 
Lower Lorraine. He was designated by Duke Gbdfrey as his 
successor ; but the emperor Henry IV. gave him only the mark 
of Antwerp, in which the lordship of Boilillon was included 
J1076). He fought for however, both on the Elster and 

in the siege of Rome ; and he was invested in 1082 with the duchy 
of Lower Lorraine. Lorraine had been penetrated by Cluniac 
influences, and Godfrey would seem to have been a man of 
notai^ IMcty. Accordingly, diough he had himself serv^ed as 
an imperialist, and though the Germans in general had little 
sympathy with the Crusaders {isithsannabmt . . . quasi delirantes), 


Godftcy, nevertheless, when the caB (came ‘‘ to follow Christ,” 
abnost literally sold all riiat he had, 'and followed* Along with 
his brothers Eustace and> Baldwin (the future Baldwin I. of 
Jerusalem) he led a German continent) some 40,000 strohg, 
along Charlemagne's road;'' throi^h Hungary toConstantfaopte, 
starting in August 1096, and arriving at Gonstantinopk,. after 
some difficulties in Hungary, in November. Hfe was the first 
of the crusading princes to arrive, and on him fell the duty of 
deciding what the relations of the princes to the eastern emperor 
Alexius were to be. Eventually, after several disputes and 
some fighting, he did homage to Alexius in January 1097 ; and 
liis examine wa« followed by the other princes. From this time 
until the beginning of 1099 Godfrey appears as one of the 
minor princes, plodding onwards, and steadily fighting, while 
men like Bohemtind and Raymimd, Baldwin and Tancred were 
determining the course of events. 

In 1099 he come once more to the front. The mass of tlie 
crusader.s became weary of the political factions which divided 
some of their leaders ; and Godfrey, who was more of a pilgrim 
than a politician, becomes the natural representative of this 
feeling. He was thus able to force the reluctant Raymund to 
march southward to Jerusalem ; and he took a prominent 
jmrt in the siege, his division being the first to enter when the 
city was captured. It was natural therefore that, when Raymund 
of Provence refused the offered dignity, Godfrey should be elected 
ruler of Jerusalem (July 22, 1099)* He assumed the title not of 
king, but of “ advocate ” ^ of the Holy Sepulchre. The new 
dignity proved still more onerous than honourable ; and during 
his short reign of a year Godfrey had to combat the Arabs of 
Egypt, and the opposition of Raymund and the patriarch 
Dagobiert. He was successful in repelling tlie Egyptian attack 
at the battle of Ascalon (August 1099) ; but he failed, owing to 
Raymund’s obstinacy and greed, to acquire the town of Ascalon 
after tlie battle. Left alone, Hat the end of the autumn, with an 
army of some 2000 men, Godfrey was yet able, in the spring of 
1100, probably with the aid of new pilgrims, to exact tribute 
from towns like Acre, Ascalon, Arsuf and Caesarea. But already, 
at the end of 1099 Dagobert, archbishop of Pisa, had been 
substituted as patriarch for Arnulf (who had been acting as vicar) 
by the influence of Bohomund ; and Dagobert, whose vassal 
Godfrey had at once piously acknowledged himself, seems to 
have forced him to an agreement in April 1100, by which he 
promised Jerusalem and Jaffa to the patriarch, in case he should 
acquire in their place Cairo or some other town, or should die 
wi^out issue. Thus were the foundations of a theocracy laid 
in Jerusalem ; and when Godfrey died (July ijoo) he left the 
question to be decided, whether a theocracy or a monarchy 
should be the government of the Holy Land. 

Because he had been the first ruler in Jerusalem Godfrey 
was idolized in later saga. He was depicted as the leader of 
the crusade.s, the king of Jerusalem, the legislator who laid 
down the assizes of Jerusalem. He was none of these things. 
Bohemund was the leader of the crusades ; Baldwin was first 
king ; the assizes were the result of a gradual development. 
In still other ways was the figure of Godfrey idealized by the 
grateful tradition of later days ; but in reality he would seem to 
have been a quiet, pious, hatd-fighting knight, who was chosen 
to rule in Jerusalem because he had no dangerous qualities, 
and no obvious defects. 

Literature. — ^The narrative of Albert of Aix may be regarded 
as presenting the Lotlmringian point of view, as the Gesta presents 
the Norman, and liaymund of Agiles the Provencal. The career 
of Godfrey has been discussed in modern times by R, Rohricht, 
Die Deutschen im heiligen Ldnde, Band ii., and Geschichte des ersten 
Kret^szuges, passim {Innsbruck, 1901). (£. Br.) 

Romances,— Godfrey was. the principal hero of two French 
chansons degeste dealing with the CrUsade, the Chanson d'A^ntioehe 
(ed. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848) and the Chanson de Jerusalem (ed. 
C. Hippeau, i 858 ), and other poems, containing less hwtoncal 

1 An advocate was a layman who had been invested with part 
of an ecclesiastic estate, on condition that he defended th« rest, and 
exercised the blood-ban in lieu of the ecclesiastical owner (see 
Advocatic, sec. Advocatus ecclesiae). 
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material^ wer^ subsequently' added. In additioii the parentage 
and^ early expipits pf Godfrey were made the sul^ect of legend. 
His graiidfather was said to be Helias, knight of the Swan^ one 
of t^ broilers whose adventures are well known, though with 
sonse variation, in the familiar fairy t^e of ** The Seven Swans.” 
HeliaS; drawn by the swan, one day disembarked at Nijmwegen, 
and reconquer^ her territory for the duchess of HouiUon. 
Marrying her daughter he exacted a promise t^t his wife should 
npt inquire, into his origin. The tale, which is almost identical 
with the IjDhe^m legend, belongs to the class of the Cu|^ and 
Psyche narratives. See Lohengrin. 

See also C. Hippeau, Le Cheval^ om cygm 2 vols., 1874- 

1877) ; H. Pigeotineaii, Lc Cycle de Id croisofle et de la famille de 
Boutllon (1877) ; W, Golther, '* t-oheh^n,*' iti Roman. Forsch. (yol. v., 
1889) ; Nisi. lilt, de ta Frdnce^ vol. xxii. pp. 330-402 ; the Enelish 
romance of Nelyas y Knyghte of ike Swanne was printed by W. Coplatici 
about 1550. 

GODFREY OF VITERBO {c. ii20-r. 1196), chronicler, was 
probably an Italian by birth, although some authoritieB assert 
that he was a Saxon. He evidently passed some of liis early life 
at Viterbo, where also he spent his concluding days, but he was 
educated at Bamberg, gaining a good knowledge of I..atin. 
About 1 140 he became chaplain to the German king, Conrad 111 . ; 
but the greater part cxf his life was spent as secretary (noiarius) 
in the service of the emperor Frederick I., who appears to have 
thoroughly trusted him, and who employed him on many 
diplomatic errands. Incessantly occupied, he visited Sicily, 
France and Spain, in addition to many of the German cities, in 
the emperor’s interests, and was by his side during several of 
the Italian campaigns. Both before and after Frederick’s deatli 
in aipo he enjoyed the favour of his son, the emperor Henry VI., 
for whom he wrote his Speculum regum, a work of very little 
value. Godfrey also wrote Memoria sectilorim, or IJher memo^ 
rialis., a chronicle dedicated to Henry VL, which professes to 
record the history of the world from the creation until 1185. 
It is written partly in prose and partly in verse. A revision of 
this work was drawn up by Godfrey himself as Pantheon, or 
IJniversilatis Itbri qui chronici appeUantur, The author borrowed 
from Otto of Freising, but the earlier part of his dironide is full 
of imaginary occurrences. Pemtheon was first printed in 1559, 
and extracts from it arc published by L. A. Muratori in the 
Rerum llalicarum .Kcriptore^, tome vii. (Milan, 1725). llie only 
part of Godfrey’s work winch is valuable is the Gesia Friderici 
verses relating events. in thq emperor’s career from 1155 to 1180. 
Concerned mainly with affairs in Italy, the poem tells of the sieges 
of Milan, of Frederick’s flight to Pavia in 1167, of the treaty with 
Popx; Alexander 111 , at Venice, and of other stirring episodes 
willi wliich the author was intimately acquainted, and many of 
which he had witnessed. Attached to the Gesta Friderici is tlie 
Gesta Ueinrici VI. , a .shorter poem whjeh is often attributed to 
Godfrey, although W. Wattcnbach and other autliorities think 
it was nut written by him. The Memoria secuhrum was very 
popular during tlie middle ages, and has been continued by 
several writers. 

Godfrey's works are fouuU in the Monnmeuia Oerniauiac hislorica, 
Band xxii. (Hanover, 1872). 'i'hc Gesta Friderici /. et Hcinrici 17. 
is published separately with an introduction by G. Wait:c (Hanover, 
1872). See also H. dlmann, Gotfried von Viterbo (Gdttingen, 18O3), 
and W. Wattenbach, Ueutsohlands Oeschichtsquelleny Band ii. 
(Berlin, 1894). (A. W. H.*) 

GODHRA, a town of British India, administrative head- 
quarters of the Panch Malials district of .Bombay, and also of 
the Rewa Kantha political agency ; situated 52 m. N.E. of 
Baroda on tlie railway from Anand to Ratlam. Pop. (1901) 
20,915. It has a trade in timber from the neighbouring forests. 

GODIN, JEAJi BAPTISTE ANDRE (1817-1888), French 
socialist, was born on the 26th of January 1817 at Esqueh^ries 
(Aisne). The son of an artisan, he . entered ap iron-works at an 
early age, and. at seventeen made a tour of France as journeyman. 
Returning to Ksqut^h^ries in 4837^ he starjbed a small factory for 
the manufacture of castings for beating-stoves. The bnainess 
increased rapidly,, and for the purpose'^ railway facilities was 
transferred to Guise in 1846. At tbertune of Godin’s death in 
1888 the annual output was over four miUiQns of francs (£i$o/opo), 


and in 1908 the employees numbered over 2000 and Uie output 
was over ^280^000. An ardent disoiple of Fourier, he adva^d 
a considerable sum of money towards the disastrous F6ueierist 
experiment of V. P. Consid^rant in Texas. He prdfited, 
however, by its failure, and in 1^9 started the familtsitere or 
community, settlement of Guise on more carefully laid p^s* 
It comprises, in addition to the workshops, three large buildings, 
four storeys high, capable of housing all the work-people, each 
family having two or tliree vboms. Attached ^to cadk building 
is a vast central court, covered with a glass roof, under which the 
children can play in all weathers. There are also creches, 
nurseries, hospital, refreshment rooms and recreation rooms of 
various kinds, stores for the purchase of groceries, drapery and 
every necessity, and a laige theatre for concerts and dramatic 
entertainments. In 1880 ^0 whole was turned into a co-opera- 
tive society, with provision by which it eventually became the 
property >oi the workers. In 1871 Godin was elected deputy for 
Aisne, but retired in 1876 to devote himself to the management 
of the famlisihe. In 1882 he was created a knight of the legion 
of honour. 

Godin was the author of Solutions sociales (1871) ; hes Socialises 
et les droits du travail (3874) ; MuPualit^^ sociale (1880) ; La Ri~ 
publique du travail et la re forme parlementaire (1889). See Beruavdot, 
Le hamilisthe de Guise et son fondateur (Paris, 1887) ; Fischer, 
Die FamilisUfe Godinas (Berlin, 1800) ; Lestello, itude sur U familis- 
tf^re de Guise (Paris, 1904) ; D. F. P., Le FamilisUre illusU'^y resuHats 
de vingt ans ePassocialtoHy iMo^npoo (Eng. trans., I'menty^eight years 
of co-partnership at Guise, by A. WiUianss, 1908). 

GODIVA, a Saxon lady, who, according to the legend, rode 
naked through the streets of Coventry to gain from her husband 
a remission of the oppressive toll imposed on his tenants. The 
story is that she was the beautiful wife of Lcofric, earl of Mercia 
and lord of Coventry. The people of that cky suffering griev- 
ously under the earl’s oppressive taxation, Laay Godiva appealed 
again and again to her husband, who obstinately refused to remit 
the tolls. At last, weary of her entreaties, he said he would grant 
her request if she would ride naked through the streets of the 
town. Lady Godiva took him at his word, and aftor issuing a 
proclamation that all persons should keep within doors or shut 
tlieir windows, she rode through, clothed only in her long hair. 
One i)erson disobeyed her proclamation, a tailor, ever afterwards 
known as Peeping Tom. He bored a hole in his shutters that he 
might see Godiva pass, and is said to have been struck blind. 
Her huslmnd kept his word and abolished the obnoxious taxes. 

The oldest form of the legend makes Godiva pass through 
Coventry market from one end to the other when the people 
were assembled, attended only by two soldiers, her long hair 
down so that none saw her, “ apparentibus crun'bus lamen 
candidissimis.” This version is given in Flores historiarwH by 
Roger of Wendover, who quoted from an earlier writer. The 
later story, with its episode of Peeping Tom, has been c^'olved 
by later chroniclers. Whether the lady Godiva of this story is 
the Godiva or Godgifu of history is. undecided. That a lady of 
this name existed in the early part of the iith century is certain, 
as evidenced by several ancient documents, such as the Stow 
charter, the Spalding charter and the Domesday survey, though 
the spelling of the name varie.s considerably. It would appear 
from Liber Eliensis (end of 12th century) that she was a widow 
when Leofric married her in 1040. In or about that year she 
aided in the founding of a monastery at Slow, Lincolnshire. 
In 1043 she persuaded her husband to build and endow a Bene- 
dictine monastery at Coventry. Her mark, “ Ego Godiva 
Comitissa diu istud desideravi,” was found on the charter given 
by her brother, Thorold of Bucknall — .sheriff of Lincolnshire— 
to the Benedictine monastery of Spalding in 1051 * and she is 
commemorated as benefactress of other monasteries at Leo- 
minster, Chester, Wenlock, Woi'cester and Evesham. She 
probably idied a few years before the Domesday survey (1085- 
io86), and was buried in one of the porches of the abbey church. 
Dugdale (2656) says that a window, with representations of 
Lcofric and Godiva, was placed in Trinity Church, Coventry, 
about the time of Richard 11 . The Godiva procession, a com- 
memoration of the legendary ride instituted on the 31st of May 
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1678 as part of Ojvcntry fair, was celebrated at intervals until 
1826. From 1848 to 1887 it was revived, and recently further 
attempts have been made u> popularize the pageant. The 
wooden effigy of Peeping Tom which, since 18x2, has looked 
out on the world from a house at the north-west comer of 
Hertford Street, Coventry, represents a man in armour, and 
was probably an image of St George. It was removed from 
another part.of the town to its present position. 

GODKiN, EDWIN LAWRENCE (i83T-igo2), American 
publicist, was born in Moyne, county Wicklow, Ireland, on the 
2nd of October 1831. His father, James Godkin, was a Presby- 
terian minister and a journalist, and the son, after graduating 
in 1851 at Queen's College, Belfast, and studying law in London, 
was in 1853-1855 war correspondent for the London Daily News 
in Turkey and Russia, being present at the capture of Sevastopol, ^ 
and late in 1856 went to America and wrote letters to the same 
journal, giving his impressions of a tour of the southern states of 
thtr American Union. He studied law in New York City, was 
admitted to the bar in 1859, travelled in Europe in 1860-1862, 
wrote for the London Neivs and the N(*w York Times in 1862- 
1865, and in 1865 founded in New \'ork <!ity the Nation, a 
weekl}' projected by him long before, for which Charles Eliot 
Norton gained friends in Boston and James Miller McKim (1810- 
1874) in Philadelphia, and which Godkin edited until the end of 
the year iHgg. In 1881 he sold the Nation to the New York 
Evening Post, and became an associate editor of the Post, of 
which he was editor-in-shief in t883-i 8<;9, succeeding Carl 
Sduirz. In the eighties he eng^ed in a controversy with 
(.ri>ldwin Smith over the Irish question. Under his leadership the 
Post broke with the Republican party in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1884, when Gotlkin's opposition to Blaine did much to 
create the so-callpd Mugwump party (see Mugwump), and his 
organ became thoroughly independent, as was seen when it 
attacked the Venezuelan policy of President Cleveland, who had 1 
in so many ways approximated the ideal of the Post and Nation, 
He consistently advocated currency reform, th:.‘ gold basis, a tariff 
for revenue only, and civil service reform, rendering the greatest 
aid to the last cause. His attacks on Tammany Hall were 
so frequent and so virulent tliat in 1894 he was sued for libel 
because of biographical sketches of certain leaders in that 
organization — cases which never came up for trial. His opposi- 
tion to the war with Spain and to imperialism was able and 
forcible. He retired from his editorial duties on the 30th of | 
December 181^, and sketched his career in the Evening Post 
of that date. Although he recovered from a severe apoplectic 
stroke early in igoo, his health was sliattered, and he died in 
Greenway, Devonshire, England, on the 2Tst of May 1902. 
Godkin shaped the lofty and independent policy of the Post 
and the Nation, which had a small but influential and intellectual 
class of readers. But as editor he had none of the personal 
magnetism of Greeley, for instance, and his superiority to the 
influence of popular feeling made Charles Dudley Warner style | 
tl\e Nation the “ weekly judgment day.” He was an economist ! 
of the school of Mill, urged the necessity of the abstraction 
called “ economic man,'’ and insisted that socialism put in 
practice would not improve social and ea)nomic conditions 
in general. In politics he was an enemy of sentimentalism and 
loose theories in government. He published A History of 
Hnngaryf, A,n, (1856), Government (1871, in the 

American Science Series), Reflections and Comments (1895), 
Problems of Modem Democracy (i8q6) and Unforeseen Tendencies 
oi Democracy (1898). 

See Life ami Letters of E, /.. Godkin, edited by Rolio Ogden (2 vols., 
New York, 1907). 

GODMANCHE 8 TER 1 a municipal borough in the southern 
p^rliamentarx' division of Huntingdonshire, England, on the 
right bank of the Ouse, 1 m. S.S.E. of Huntingdon, on a brandy 
of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2017. It has a 
beautiful Perpendicular church (St Mar\*\s) and an agricultural 
trade, with flour mills. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 
aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 4907 acres. 

A Romano-British village occupied t^e site of Godmanchester. 


The town (Gumencestre, Oomecestre) btlonged to the king befoio 
the Conquest and at the thne of the Domesday survey. In 1213 
King John granted the manor to the men of the town at a fee- 
farm of £120 yearly, and Confirmation charters were granted 
T>y several succeeding kings, Richard II. in 1391-1392 adding 
exemption from toll, pannage, 8:c. James I. granted an in- 
corporation charter in 1605 under the title of bailiffs, assistants 
and commonalty, but under the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 
the corporation was ch^ged to a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Godmanchester was formerly included for parlia- 
mentary purposes in the borough of Huntingdon, which has 
ceased to be separately represented since 1885. The incorpora- 
tion charter of 1605 recites that the burgesses are chiefly engaged 
in agriculture, and grants them a fair, which still continues 
every year on Tuesday in Easter week. 

See Victoria County History, Huntingdon ; Robert Fox, The 
History of Godmanchester ^ ^ • 

gOdOllO, a market town of Hungary, in the county of Pest- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun, 23 m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 
5875. Godollo is the summer residence of the Hungarian royal 
family, and the royal castle, built in the second half of the j8th 
century by Princre Anton (irassalkovich, was, with the beautiful 
domain, presented by the Hungarian nation to King Francis 
Joseph 1 . after the coronation in 1867. In its park there are a 
great numlwr of stags and wild boars. Godollo is a favourite 
summer resort of the inhabitants of Budapest. In its vicinity 
is the famous place? of pilgrimage Maria-Besnyo, with a line 
Franciscan monastery, which contains llie tombs of the Grassal- 
kovich family. 

GODOLPHIN, SIDNEY 60D0LPHIN, Earl of (r. 1645- 
1712), was a cadet of an ancient family of Cornwall. At the 
Restoration he was introduced into the royal household by 
Charles 11 ., with whom he had previously become a favourite, 
and he also at the same period entered the House of Commons as 
member for Helston. Although he very seldom addressed the 
House, and, when he did so, only in the briefest manner, he 
gradually acejuired a reputation as its chief if not its only financial 
authority. In March 1679 he was appointed a member of the 
privy council, and in the September following he was promoted, 
along with Viscount Hyde (afterwards earl of Rochester) and 
the earl of Sunderland, to the chief management of affairs. 
Though he voted for the Exclusion Bill in 1680, he was continued 
in office after the dismissal of .Sunderland, and in September 
1684 he was created Baron Godolphin of Rialton, and succeeded 
Rochester as first lord of the treasury. After the accession of 
James II. he was made chamberlain to the queen, and, along 
with Rochester and Sunderland, enjoyed the king's special 
confidence. In 1687 he was named commissioner of the treasury. 
He was one of the council of five appointed by King James to 
represent him in London, when he went to join the army after 
the landing of William, prince of Orange, in England, and, along 
with Halifax and Nottingham, he was afterwards appointed a 
commissioner to treat with the prince. On the accession of 
William, though he only obtained the third seat at the treasury 
board, he had virtually the chief control of affairs. He retired 
in March 1690, but was recalled on the November following 
and appointed first lord. While holding this office he for several 
years continued, in conjunction with Marlborough, a treacherous 
intercourse with James II., and is said even to have anticipated 
Marllxirough in disclosing to James intelligence regarding the 
intended expedition against Brest. Godolphin was not only a 
Tor}^ by inheritance, but had a romantic admiration for the wife 
of James II. He also wished to be safe whatever happened, 
and his treachery in this case was mostly due to caution. After 
Fenw'ick s confession in 1696 regarding the attempted assassina- 
tion of William III., Godolphin, who was compromised, was in- 
duced to tender his resignation ; but when the Tories came into 
power in 1700, he was again appointed lord treasurer and 
retained office for about a year, not a favourite with 

Queen Anne, he was, after her accession, aj^inted to his old 
office, on the strong recommendation of Marlborough. He also 
in X704 received the honour of knighthood, and in December 
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1706 he was created Viscount Rialton and earl of Godolpluh; 
Though a Tory he had an active share in the intri^es which 
gradually led to the predominance of the Whigs in alliance 
with Marlborough. The influence of the Marlboroughs with the 
queen was, however, gradually supplanted by that of Mrs 
Masham and Harley, earl of Oxford, and with the fortunes of 
the Marlboroughs those of GodoljAin were indissolubly united. 
The services of both were so appreciated by the nation that 
they were able for a time to regard the loss of the queen’s favour 
with indifference, and even in 1708 to procure the expulsion of 
Harley from office ; but after the Tory reaction which followed 
the impeachment of Dr Sacheverel, who abused Godolphin under 
the name of Volpone, the cjueen made use of the opportunity 
to take the initiatory step towards delivering herself from 
the irksome thraldom of Marlborough by abruptly dismissing 
Godolphin from office on the 7th of August 1710. He died on 
the i5tli of September 1712. 

Godolphin owed his rise to power and his continuance in it 
under four sovereigns chiefly to his exceptional mastery of financial 
matters ; for if latterly he was in some degree indebted for his 
promotion to the support of Marlborough, he received that 
support mainly because Marlborough recognized that for the 
prosecution of England’s foreign wars his financial abilities were 
an indispensable necessity. He was cool, reserved and cautious, 
but his prudence was less associated with high saga(!ity than 
traceable to the weakness of his personal antipathies and pre- 
judices, and his freedom from political predilections. Perhaps 
it was his unlikeness to Marlborough in that moral characteristic 
which so tainted Marlborough’s greatness that rendered possible 
between them a friendship so intimate and undisturbed : he 
was, it would appear, exceptionally devoid of the passion of 
avarice ; and so little advantage did he take of his opportunities 
of aggrandizement that, though his style of living was un- 
ostentatious, — and in connexion with his favourite pastimes 
of horse -racing, card -playing and cock-fighting he gained 
perhaps more than he lost, — all that he left behind him did not, 
according to the duchess of Marlborough, amount to more than 

2,000. 

Godolphin married Margaret Plaggc, the pious lady whose 
life was written by Evelyn, on the i6th of May 1675, and married 
again after her death in 1678. His son and successor, Francis 
(1678-1766), held various offices at court, and was lord privy 
seal from 1735 to 1740. He married Henrietta Churchill (d. 
1733), daughter of the duke of Marlborough, who in 1722 became 
in her own right duchess of Marlborough. He died without male 
issue in January 1766, wh(m the earldom became extinct, and 
the estates passed to Thomas Osborne, 4th duke of Leeds, the 
husband of the earl’s daughter Mary, whose descendant is the 
present representative of the Godolphins. 

A life of GcKlolphin was publishc<l in 1888 ii\ I^nclon bv the Hon, 
H. Elliot. 

GODOV, ALVAREZ DE FARIA, RIOS SANCHEZ Y ZARZOSA, 
MANUEL DE (1767-1851), duke of El Alcudia and prince of the 
Peace, Spanish royal favourite and minister, was born at Badajoz 
on the 1 2th of May 1767. His father, Don Jose de Godoy, was 
the head of a very ancient but impoverished family of nobles 
in Estremadura. His mother, whose maiden name was Maria 
Antonia Alvarez de Faria, belonged to a Portuguese noble family. 
Manuel boasts in his memoirs that he had the best masters, but 
it is. certain that he received only the very slight education 
usually given at that time to the sons of provincial nobles. 
In 1784 he entered the Guardia de Corps, a body of gentlemen 
wlio acted as the immediate body-guard of the king. His well- 
built and stalwart person, his handsome foolish face, together 
with a certain geniality of character which he must have 
possessed, earned him the favour of Maria Luisa of Parma, the 
princess of Asturias, a coarse, passionate woman who was much 
neglected by her husband, who on his part cared for nothing but 
hunting. 

When Kii^ Charles III. died in 1788, Godoy’s fortune was 
soon made. The princess of Asturias, now queen, understood 
how to mangge her huslmd Charles I^^ Godoy says in his 


memoirs that the king, who had been carefully kept apart from 
affairs during his father’s life, and who disliked his father’s 
favourite minister Floridablanca, wished to have a creature of 
his own. This statement is no doubt true as far as it goes. But 
it requires to be completed by the further detail that tlie queen 
put her lover in her husband’s way, and that the king was guided 
by them, when he thought he was ruling for himself throt%h 
a subservient mmister. In some respects King Ghaxies was 
obstinate, and Godoy is probably right in saying that he never 
was an a^olutc ** viceroy,” and that he could not always secure 
the removal of colleagues whom he knew to be his enemies. 
He could only rule by obeying. Godoy adopted w’ithout scruple 
this method of pushing his fortunes. When the king was set on a 
particular course, he followed it ; the execution was left to him 
and the queen. His pliability endeared him^ to his master, 
whose lasting affection he earned. In practice he commonly 
succeeded in inspiring the wishes which he then proceeded to 
gratify. From the very beginning of the new reign he was 
promoted in the army with scandalous rapidity, made duke of 
El Alcudia, and in 17Q2 minister under the premiership of 
Aranda, whom ht^ succeeded in displacing by the close of the 
year. 

His official life is fairly divided by himself into three periods. 
From 1792 to 1798 he was premier, in the latter year his un- 
popularity and the intrigues of the French government, which 
had taken a dislike to him, led to his temporary retirement, 
without, however, any diminution of the king’s personal favour. 
He asserts that he had no wish to return to office, but letters 
sent by him to the queen show that he begged for employment. 
They are written in a verv' unpleasant mixture of gush and 
vulgar familiarity. In t8oi he returned to office, and until 
1807 he was the executant of the disastrous policy of the court. 
The third peruxl of his public life is the last year, 1807-1808, 
when he was desperately striving for his pla(‘e lietween the 
aggressive intervention of Napoleon on the one hand, and the 
growing hatred of the nation, organized behind, and about, the 
prince of Astinias, Ferdinand. On the 17th of March 1808 a 
popular outbreak at Aranjuez drove him into hiding. When 
driven out by hunger and thirst he was recognized and arrested. 
By Ferdinand’s order he wa.s kept in prison, till Napoleon 
demanded that he should be sent to Bayonne. Here he rejoined 
his master and mistress. He remained with them till Charles TV. 
died at Rome in 1819, having survived his queen. The rest of 
(iodoy’s life was spent in poverty and obscurity. After the 
death of Perdinand VIT., in 1833, he returned to Madrid, and 
endeavoured to secure the restoration of his property confiscated 
in 1808. Part of it was the estate of the Soto de Roma, granted 
by the cortes to the duke of Wellington. He failed, and during 
his last years lived on a small pension granted him by Louis 
Philippe. He died in Paris on the 4th of October 1851. 

As a favourite Godoy is remarkable for the length of his 
hold on the affection of liis sovereigns, and for its completeness. 
Latterly he was supported rather by the husband than b>- the 
wife. He got rid of Aranda by adopting, in order to please the 
king, a policy which tended to bring on war with France. W hen 
the war proved disastrous, he made the peace of Basel, and was 
created prince of the Peace for his services. Then he helped to 
make war with England, and the disasters which followed only 
made him dearer to the king. Indeed it became a main object 
with Charles IV. to protect “ Manuelito ” from popnilar hatred, 
and if possible secure him a principality. The queen endured 
his infidelities to her, which were flagrant. The king arranged 
a marriage for him with Dona Teresa de Bourbon, daughter of the 
infante Don Luis by a morganatic marriage, though he was 
probably already married to Dona josefa Tud6, and certainly 
continued to live with her. Godoy, in his memoirs, lays claim 
to have done much for Spanish agriculture and industry, but 
he did little more than issue proclamations, and appoint officers. 
His intentions may have been good, but the policy of his govern- 
ment was financially ruinous. In his private life he was not 
only profligate and profuse, but childishly ostentatious. 7 he 
best that can be said for him is that he was good-natured, and 
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did his best tp restrain the Inquisition and the purely reactionary 
parties. 

AiJTHORiTits.-^Oodoy’s Memoirs were published in Spanish. 
English and French in 1836. A ^neral account of his career will 
be found in thb Mi^motres sur la R^oluHon d*Espagnef by the Abb6 
de Pradt (t8x6), , 

GODROON^ or Gadroon (Fr. godron, of unknown etymology), 
in architecture, a convex decoration (said to be derived from 
raised work on linen) applied irt France to varieties of the bead 
and reel, in which the bead is often carved with ornament. 
In England the term is constantly used fjy auctioneers to describe 
the raised convex decorations under the bowl of stone or terra- 
cotta vases. The godroons radiate from the vertical support 
of the vase and rise half-wav up the bowl. 

GODWIN, FRANCIS (1562-1633), English divine, son of 
Thomas Godwin, bishop of Hath and Wells, was born at Hanning- 
ton, Northamptonshire, in 1562. He was elected student of 
Christ ('hurch, Oxford, in 1578, took his bachelor’s degree in 
15S0, and that of master in 1583. After holding two Somerset- 
shire livings he was in 1587 appointed suMean of Exeter. In 
1590 he accompanied William ('amden on an antiquarian tour 
through Wales. He was created bachelor of divinity in 1593, and 
doctor in 1595. In 1601 he published his Caialogtte of the Bishops 
of England since the first plaiUin^ of the Christian Religion in this 
Island, a work which procured him in the same year the bishopric 
of Llandaff. A second edition appeared in 16T5, and in 1616 he 
publislh^d an edition in Latin with a dedication to King James, 
who in the following year conferred upon him the bishopric of 
Hereford. The work was republished, with a continuation by 
William Richardson, in 1743. In i6r6 Godwin published Rerum 
Anglicarum, Henrico VllL, Edwardo VI, ct Maria reguantibus, 
Annales, which was afterwards translated and published by his 
son Morgan under the title Annates of England (1630). He is also 
the author of a somc^what remarkable stor\', published posthum- 
ously in 1638, and entitled The Man in the Moone, ora Discourse 
of a Voyage thither, hy Domingo Gonsalcs, written apparently 
some time between the years and 1603. In this production 
Godwin not only declares himself a belie\'er in the Copemican 
system, but adopts so far the principles of the law of gravitation 
as to suppose that tJio earth’s attraction diminishes with the 
distance. I'he Work, which di.splavs considerable fancy and wit, 
wa4» translated into French, and was imitated in several important 
particulars by Cynino de Bergerac, from whom (if not from 
(h)c]win diroc:t) Swift obtained valuable hints in writing of 
Gulliver’s vo\ age to Laputa. Anotherr work of Godwin’s, 
inanimatus Utopiae, originally published in 1629 and again in 
1657, seems to have been the prototype of John Wilkins’s 
Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger, whic:h appeared in 
1641. He died, after a lingering illness, in April 1633. 

GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONBCRAFT (1750-1797), English 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Hoxton, on the 27th of April 
1759. Her family was of Irish extraction, and Mary’s grand- 
father, who was a rc‘.spprtable manufacturer in Spitalfields, 
realized the jiroperty which his son squandered. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Dixon, wtis Irish, and of good family. Her father, 
Edward John Wollstonecraft, after dissipating the greater part of 
his patrimony, tried to cmrn a living by farming, which only 
plunged him into dc?eper ditliculties, and he led a wandering, 
shifty life. The famil\' roamed from Hoxton to Edmonton, to 
Essex, to Beverley in 'S'orkshirc, to Laugharne, Pembrokeshire, 
and back to London again. 

After Mrs Wollstonecraft ’s death in 1 780, soon followed by her 
husband’s second marriage, the three daughters, Mary, Everina 
and Eliza, souglit to earn their own livelihood. The sisters 
were all edever women — Man* and Eliza far above the average 
— but their opportunities of culture had been few. Mary, 
the eldest, went in the first instance to live with her friend 
Fanny Blood, a girl of her own age, whose father^ like 
Wollstonecraft, was addicted to drink and dissipation. As long 
as she li^'ed with the Bloods, Mary helped Mrs Blood to earn 
mortcy by taking in needlework, while Fanny painted in water- 
coluui^w £\Trina went to live with her brother Edward, and 


Elida. made a hasty and, as it proved, unhappy marriage with a 
Mr Bishop. A legal .separation was afterwards obtained, 1^ the 
sisters, together with Fanny Blood, took a house, first at lslii^;ton, 
afterwards at Newington Green, and opened a school, which was 
carried on with indifferent success for nearly two years. During 
their residence at Newington Green, Mary was introduced to Dr 
Johnson, who, a.s Godwin tells us, '' treated her with particular 
kindness and attention.” 

In 1 78 5 Fanny Blood married Hugh Skeys, a merchant, and went 
with him to Lisbon, where she died in childbed after sending for 
Mary to nurse her. “ Thelosteof Fanny,” asshcsaid maletterto 
Mrs Skeys’s brother, George Blood> ” was sufficient of itself to have 
cast a cloud over my brightest days. . . . I have lost all relish for 
pleasure, and life seems a burden almost too heavy to be endured.’* 
Her first novel, Mary, a Fiction (1788), was intended to com- 
memorate her friendship with Fanny. After closing the school at 
Newington Green, Mary became governess in the family of Lord 
Kings&rough, in Ireland. Her pupils were much attached to her, 
especially Margaret King, afterwards I^dy Mountcashel ; and 
indeed, Lady Kingsborough gave the reason for dismissing her 
after one year's service that the children loved their governess 
better than their mother. Mary now resolved to devote herself 
to literary work, and she was encouraged by Johnson, the 
publisher in St Paul’s churchyard, for whom she acted as literary 
adviser. She also undertook translations, chiefly from the French. 
The Elements of Morality (1790) from the (lerman of Salzmann, 
illustrated by Blake, an old-fashioned book for children, and 
Lavater’s Physiognomy were among her translations. Her 
Original Stories from Real Life were published in 1791, and, with 
illustrations by Blake, in 1796. In 1792 appeared A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, the work with which her name i.s always 
associated. 

It is not among the least oddities of this book that it is dedicated 
to M. Talleyrand P^rigord, late bishop of Autun. Mary Wollstone- 
craft still belie'ved him to be sincere, and working in the same 
direction as herself. In the dedication she states the “main 
argument ” of the work, “ built on this simple princij)le that, if 
woman be not prepared by education to become the companion 
of man, she will stop the progress of knowledge, for truth must 
be common to all, or it will be inefficacious with respect to its 
influence or general practice.” In carrying out this argument she 
used great plainness of speech, and it was this that caused all, or 
nearly all, the outcry. For she did not attack the institution of 
marriage, nor assail orthodox religion ; her book was really a plea 
for e(]iiality of education, passing into one for state education and 
for the joint education of the sexes. It was a protest again.st the 
assumption that woman was only the plaything of man, and she 
asserted that intellectual companionship was the chief, as it is 
the lasting, happin(\ss of marriage. She thus directly opposed the 
teaching of Rousseau, of whom she was in other respects an 
ardent disciple. 

Mrs Wollstonecraft, as ^he now styled herself, desired to watch 
the progress of the Revolution in France, and went to Paris in 
T792. Godwin, in his memoir of his wife, considers that the 
change of n?sidence may have been prompted by the discovery 
that she was becoming attached to Henry Fuseli, but there is 
little to confirm this surmise ; indeed, it was first proposed that 
she should go to Paris in company with him and his wife, nor 
was there any subsequent breach in their friendship. She re- 
mained in Paris during the Reign of Terror, when communication 
with England was difficult or almost impossible. Some time in 
the spring or summer of 1793 Captain Gilbert Imlay,an American, 
became acquainted with Mary — an acquaintance which ended in 
a more intimate connexion. There was no legill ceremony of 
marriage, and it is doubtful whether such a marriage would have 
been valid at the time ; but she passed as Imlay’s wife, and 
Imlay himself terms her in a legal document, “ Mary Imlay, my 
best friend and wife.” In August 1793 Imlay was called to Havre 
on business, and was absent for some months, during which 
time most of the letters published after her deadbi by Godwin 
were written. Towards the end of the year she joined Imlay at 
Havre, and there in the spring of 1794 she gave birth to a girl. 
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who received the oame of fanny, in nucinoxy of the dear friend of 
her youth. In this year she published the tot volume of a never 
completed Historical and Moral View of the French ReooluHon, 
Imlay beoune involved in a multitude of speculations, and his 
affection for Mary and their child was already waning. He left 
Mary for some months at Havre. In June 1795, after joining 
him in England, Mary left for Norway on business for Imlay. 
Her letters from Norway, divested of all personal details, were 
aftervrards published. She returned to England late in 1795, 
and found letters awaiting her from Imlay, intimating his inten- 
tion to separate from her, and offering to settle an annuity on her 
and her child. For herself she rejected this offer with scorn : 
“ From you,’* she wrote, “ I will not receive anything more. 1 
am not sufficiently humbled to depend on your beneficence.” 
They met again, and for a short time lived together, until the 
discovery that he was carrying on an intrigue under her own 
roof drove her to despair, and she attempted to drown herself 
by leaping from Putney bridge, but was rescued by watermen. 
Imlay now completely deserted her, although she continued to 
bear his name. 

In 1796, when Mary WoUstonecraft was living in London, 
supporting herself and her child by working, as before, for Mr 
Johnson, she met William Godwin. A friendship sprang up 
between them, — friendship, as he himself says, which “ melted 
into love.” Godwin states that “ ideas which he is now willing 
to denominate prejudices made him by no means willing to 
conform to the ceremony of marriage ” ; but these prejudices 
were overcome, and they were marri^ at St Pancras church on 
the 2Qth of March 1797. And now Mary had a season of real 
calm in her stormy existence. Godwin, for once only in his life, 
was stirred by passion, and his admiration for his wife equalled 
his affection. But their happiness was of short duration. The 
birth of her daughter Mary, afterwards the wife of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, on the 30th of August 1797, proved fatal, and Mrs 
Godwin dierl on the loth of September following. She was 
buried in the churchyard of Old St Pancras, but her remains 
were afterwards removed by Sir Percy Shelley to the churchyard 
of St Peter’s, Bournemouth. 

Her principal published works are as follows ; — 'FhougMs on the 
Education oj Daughters ^ . . . 1787) ; The Female Reader (selections) 

(1789); Original Stories from Real Life (179^; An Historical and 
Moral View of the Origin and Progress of the Trench Revolution, and 
the effects it has produced in Europe, vol. i. (no more published) 
(1790); Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792); Vindication 
of the Rights of Man (1793) ; Mary, a Fiction (1788) ; Letters written 
during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway and Denmark (1790) ; 
Posthumous Works (4 vols., 1798). It is iTn])ossible to trace the many 
articles contributed by her to jieriodical literature. 

A memoir of her life was published by (iodwin in 179S. A large 
portion of C. Kegan Paul’s work, William Godwin, his Friends and 
Contemporaries, was devoted to her, and an edition of the Letters to 
Imlay (1879), of which the first edition was published by Godwin, 
is prefaced by a scmiewhat fuller memoir. See Also E. Dowden, 
7 'Ai French Revolution and English Literature (1897) pp. 82 et seq. ; 
E. R. Pennell, Mary WoUstonecraft Godwin (1885), in the Eminent 
IVomen Series ; E. R. Clough, A Study of Mary WoUstonecraft and 
the Rights of Woman (tUt/fi) ; an e<Ution'of her Original Stories (190b), 
with William Blake/s illustrations and an introduction by E. V. 
Lucas ; and the Love Letters of Mary WoUstonecraft to Gilbert Imlay 
(1908), with an introduction by Roger Ingpen. 

GODWIN, WUUAM (1756-1836), English political and 
miscellaneous writer, son of a Nonconformist minister, was born 
on the 3rd of March 1756, at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire. His 
family came on both side.s of middle-class people, and it was 
probably only as a joke that Godwin, a stern political reformer 
and philosophical radical, attempted to trace bis pedigree to a 
time before the Norman conquest and the great earl Godwine. 
Both parents were strict Calvinists. The father died }^oung, and 
never inspired love or much regret in his son ; but in spite of 
wide differehces of opinkin; tender iAffection always subsisted 
t^ween William Godwin and his mother, until her death at an 
advanced age. 

William Godwin was educated for his father’s profession at 
Hoxton Academy, where he was under Andrew Kippts the 
biograffccr and Dr Abraham Reas of the Cyclopaedia^ and^^s 
at tot more Calvinistic than his teachers, becoming a Sande- 


manian, or follower of J<Ai^ Glas (q,v,\ whom he describes as 
a oelebiated imth-country apostle who, after: Calvin had 
damiied ninety-nine in a hundred of mankind, has cotoived a 
scheme for damning nmety-nine in a hundred of the followeis 
of Calvin.’* He th^ acted as a minister at Ware, Stowmarket 
and Beaconsfield. At Stowmarket the teachings of the French 
philosophers were brought before him by a friend, Joseph Fawcet, 
who held stronjg republican opinions. He came to London in 
1782, still nominally a minister, to regenerate society with hk 
pen^a real enthusiast, who shrank theoretically from no con- 
elusions from the premises which he laid down. He adopted 
the principles of the Encyclopaedists, and his own aim was the 
complete overthrow of all existing institutions, political, social 
and religious. He believed, however, that calm discussion was 
the only thing needful to carry every change, and from the 
beginning to the end of his career he deprecated every approach 
to violence. He was a philosophic radical in the strictest sease 
of the term. 

His first published work was an anonymous Life of Lord 
Chatham (1783). Under the inappropriate title Sketches of 
History (1784) he published under his own name six sermons 
on the characters of Aaron, Hazael and Jesus, in which, though 
writing in the character of an orthodox Calvinist, he enunciates 
the proposition “ God Himself has no right to l>e a tyrant,” 
Introduced by Andrew Kippis, he began to write in 1785 for the 
Annual Register and other periodicals, producing also three 
novels now forgotten. The “ Sketches of English History ” 
written for the Annual Register from 1785 onward still deserve 
study. He joined a club called the “ Revolutionists,” and 
associated much with Lord Stanhope, Horne Tooke and Hol- 
croft. His clerical character was now completely dropped. 

In 1793 Godwin published his great work on political science, 
I'he Inquiry concerning PoUiiced Justice^ and its Influence on 
General Virtue and Happiness, Although this work is little 
known and Jess read now, it marks a phase in English thought 
CJodwin could never have been himself a worker on the active 
stage of life. But he was none the less a power behind the 
workers, and for its political effect, Political Justice takes its 
place with Milton’s Areopagitica, with Locke’s Essay on Educa- 
tion and with Rousseau’s imile. By the words political 
justice ” the author meant ” the adoption of any principle of 
morality and truth into the practice of a community,” and the 
work was therefore an inquiry into the principles of society, of 
government and of morals. For many years Godwin had been 
“ satisfied that monarchy was a species of government unavoid- 
ably corrupt,” and from desiring a government of the simplest 
construction, he gradually came to consider that “ government 
by its very nature counteracts the improvement of original 
mind.” Believing in the perfectibility of the race, that there are 
no innate principles, and therefore no original prop)ensity to evil, 
he considered that “ our virtues and our vices may be traced 
to the incidents which make the history of our lives, and if these 
incidents could be divested of every improper tendency, vice 
would be extirpated from the world.” All control of man by man 
was more or less intolerable, and the day would come when each 
man, doing what seems right in his own eyes, would also be 
doing what is in fact best for the community, because all will be 
guided by principles of pure reason. But all was to be done by 
discussion, and matured change resulting from discussion. 
Hence, while Godwin thoroughly approved of the philosophic 
schemes of the precursors of the Revolution^ he was as far 
removed as Burke himself from agreeing with the way in which 
they were carried out. So logical and uncompromising a thinker 
as Godwin could not go far in the discussion of abstract questions 
without exciting the most lively opposition in matters of detailed 
opinion. An affectionate son, and ever ready to give of his 
hard-earned income to more than one ne’er-do-well tother, he 
maintained that natmral relationship had no claim on man, nor 
was gratitude to parents or benefactors any part of justice or 
virtue. In a day when the penal code was still extremely severe, 
he argued gravely against all punishments, not only that of 
death. Property was to belong to him who most wanted it; 
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accumulated property was a monstrous injustice. Hence 
marriage, which is taw, Ls tfic worst of all taws, and as property 
the worst of all propMies. A man so passionless as Godwin 
could venture thus to argue without suspicion that he did so onty 
to gratify his wayward desires. Portions of this treatise, and 
only portions^ found ready acceptance in those minds which were 
prepared to receive them. Perhaps no one received the whole 
teaching Of the book. But it gave cohesion and voice to philo- 
sophic radicaJism ; it was the manifesto of a school without 
wtuch liberalism of the present day had not been. Godwin 
himself in after days modified his communistic views, but his 
strong feeling for individualism, his hatred of all restrictions on 
liberty, his trust in man, his faith in the power of reason remained; 
it was a manifesto which enunciated principles modifying action, 
even when not wholly ruling it. 

Iti May 1794 Godwin published the novel of Caleb Williams ^ 
or Things as they are, a book of which the political object is 
overlooked by many readers in the strong interest of the story. 
The lKM)k was dramatized by the younger Colman as The Iron 
Chest, It is one of the few novels of that time which may be said 
still to live.* A theorist who lived mainly in his study, Godwin 
yet came forward boldly to stand by prisoners arraigned of high 
treason in that same year — 1704. The danger to persons so 
charged was then great, and he deliberately put himself into 
this same danger for his friends. But when his own trial was 
discussed in the privy council, Pitt sensibly held that Political 
Justice, the work on which the charge could best have been 
founded, was priced at three guineas, and could never do much 
harm among those who had not three shillings to spare. 

From this time Godwin became a notable figure in I.ondon 
society, and there was scarcely an important person in politics, 
on the Liberal side, in literature, art or science, who does not 
appear familiarly in the pages of Godwin’s singular diary. For 
forty -eight years, beginning in 1788, and continuing to the very 
end of his life, Godwin kept a record of every day, of the work 
he did, the books he read, the friends he saw. Condensed in the 
highest degree, the diary is yet easy to read when the style is 
once mastered, and it is a great help to the understanding of his 
cold, methodical, unimpassioned character. He ciirried his 
method into every detail of life, and lived on his earnings with 
extreme frugality. Until he made a large sum by the publication 
of Political Justice, he lived on an average of £120 a year. 

In 1797, the intervening years having been spent in strenuous 
literary labour, Godwin married Mary Wollstonecraft (see 
Godwin, Mary Wollstonecravt). Since both held the same 
views regarding the slavery of marriage, and since they only 
married at all for the sake of possible offspring, the marriage 
was concealed for some time, and the happiness of the avowed 
married life was very brief ; his wife’s death on the 10th of 
September left Godwin prostrated by affliction, and with a 
charge for which he was wholly unfit — his infant daughter Mary, 
and her stepsister, Fanny Imlay, who from that time bore the 
name of Godwin. Tiis unfitness for the cares of a family, far 
more than love, led him to contract a second marriage with 
Mary Jane Clairmont in 1801. She was a widow with two 
children, one of whom, Clara Mary Jane Clairmont, became the 
mistress of Lord Byron. The second Mrs Godwin was energetic 
and painstaking, but a harsh stepmother ; and it may be 
doubted whether the children were not worse off under her care 
than they would have been under Godwin’s neglect. 

The second novel which proceeded from Godwin’s pen was 
called St Leon, and published in 1799. It is chiefly remarkable 
for the beautiful fi^rtrait of Marguerite, the heroine, drawn from 
the character of his own wife. His opinions underwent a change 
in the direction of theism, influenced, he says, by his acquaintance 
with (Coleridge. He also became known to Wordsworth and 
Lamb. Study of the Elizabethan dramatists led to the produc- 
tion in 1800 of the Tragedy of Antonio, Kemble brought it out 
at Drury Lane, but the failure of this attempt made 1 ^ refuse 

’ For an analysis of Caleb Williams see the chapter on “ Theorists 
of Revolution *’ in Professor E. Dowden*s The French Revolution 
and English Literature (1807). 


Abbasi Kmg of Porsia, wMch Godwin offered him in the next 
year. He was more successful with his 'Life of Chaucer, for which 
he received £600. 

The events of Godwin’s life were few. Under the advice of 
the second Mrs Godwin, and with her active co-operation, he 
carried on business as a bookseller under pseudonym of 
Edward Baldwin, publishing several useful school books and 
books for children, among them Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare. But the speculation was unsuccessful, and 
for many years Godwin struggled with constant pecuniary 
difficulties, for* which more than one subscription was raised 
by the leaders of the Liberal party and by literary men. He 
became bankrupt in 1822, but during the following years he 
accomplished one of his b^t pieces of work, The History of the 
Commonwealth, founded on pamphlets and original documents, 
which still retains considerable value. In 1833 the government 
of Earl Grey conferred upon him the office known as yeoman 
usher of the exchequer, to which were attached apartments in 
Palace Yard, where he died on the 7th of April 1836. 

In his own time, by his writings and by his conversation, 
Godwin had a great power of influencing men, and especially 
young men. Though his character would seem, from much 
which is found in his writings, and from anecdotes told by those 
who still remember him, to have been unsympathetic, it was not 
so understood by enthusiastic young people, who hung on his 
words as those of a prophet. The most remarkable of these was 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, who in the glowing dawn of his genius 
turned to (fodwin as his teacher and guide. The last of the long 
series of young men who sat at Godwin's feet was Edward Lylton 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, whose early romances were 
formed after those of Godwin, and who, in Eugene Aram, suc- 
ceeded to the story us arranged, and the plan to a considerable 
extent sketched out, by Godwin, whose age and failing health 
prevented him from completing it. Godwin’s character appears 
in the worst light in connexion with Shelley. His early corre- 
spondence with Shelley, whicli began in 1811, is remarkable for 
its genuine good sense and kindness ; but when Shelley carried 
out the principles of the author of Political Justice in eloping 
with Mary Godwin, Godwin assumed a hostile attitude that 
would have been unjustifiable in a man of ordinary views, and 
was ridiculous in the light of his professions. He was not, more- 
over, too proud to accept £1000 from his son-in-law, and after 
the reconciliation following on Shelley’s marriage in 1816, he 
continued to demand money until Shelley’s death. His character 
had no doubt suSered under his long embarrassments and his 
unhappy marriage. 

Godwin’s more important works are — The Inquiry concerniug 
Political Justice, and its Influence on General Virtue and Happiness 
(>793) ; Things as they are, or the Adventures of Caleb Williams 
(1704); The Inquirer, a series of Essays (1707); Memoirs of the 
Author of the Rights of Woman (1798) ; St Leon, a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century (1799) ; Antonio, a Tragedy (1800) : The Life of Chaucer 
(1803); Fleetwood, a Novel (1805); Faulkner, a Tragedy (1807); 
Essay on Sepulchres (1809) ; Lives of Edward and John Philips, the 
Nephews of Milton (1815) ; Mandeville, a Tale of the Times of Crom^ 
uwll (1817); Of Population, an answer to Malthus (1820); History 
of the Commonwealth \ Cloudesley, a Novel (1830); 

Thoughts on Man, a series of Essays (1831) ; Lives of the Necromancers 
(1834). A volume of essays was also collected from his papers and 

S ublished in 1873, as left for publication by his daughter Mrs Shelley. 

[any other short and anonymous works proceeded from his ever 
busy pen , but many are irrecoverable, and all are forgotten. Godwin's 
life was published in 1876 in two volumes, under the title William 
Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries, by C. Kegan Paul, The 
best estimate of his literary position is that given by Sir I..eslie 
Stephen in his English Thought in the rSth Century (ii. 264-281 ; ed., 
1902). See also the article on William Godwin in W. Hazlitt's 
The Spirit of the^Age (1825), and " Godwin and Shelley *’ in Sir L. 
Stephen's Hours in a Library (vol. iii., ed. 1892). 

GODWIN-AUSTEN, ROBERT ALFRED CLOYNE <1808-1884), 
English geologist, the eldest son of Sir Henry £. Austen, was 
bom on the 17th of March 1808. He was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, of wfoch he became a fellow in 1830. He 
afterwards entered Lincoln’s Inn. In 1833 he ixuuried the only 
daughter and heiress of General Sir Henry T. Gpdwin, K.C.B., 
and he took the additional name of Godwin by Royal licence 
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in 1854. At Oxford as a pupil of William Budkland he became 
deeply ihterested in geology^ and soon: afterwards becoming 
acquainted with De la Beche^ he was inspired by that great 
ni£ister, and assisted hiin making a geologioil map of the 
neighbourhood of Newton Abbot, whi^ was embodied in the 
Geological Survey niap. He also published an elaborate memoir 

On the Geology ol the South-East of Devonshire ” (Trans, 
Geol. Soc, ser* a, vol. viii.). His attention was'^fttXt directed to 
the Cretaceous rocks of Surrey, his home-county, his estates 
being situated at Chilworth and Shalford near Guildford. Later 
he dealt with the superficial accumulations bordering the English 
Channel, and with the erratic boulders of Selsea. In 1855 he 
broii^t before the Geological Society of London his celebrated 
paper On the possible Extension of the Coal-Measures beneath 
the South-Eastern part of England,” in which he pointed out 
on well-considered theoretical grounds the likelihood of coal- 
measures being some day reached in that area. In this article 
he also advocated the freshwatser origin of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, and discussed the relations of that formation, and of the 
Devonian, to the Silurian and Carboniferous. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1849, and awarded the Wollaston medal 

by the Geological Society of London, on which occasion he was 
styled by Sir R. I. Murchison “pre-eminently the physical 
geographer of bygone periods.” He died at Shalford House 
near Guildford on the 25th of November 1884. 

His son, Lieut..-Colonel Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen 
(b. 1834), entered the army in 1851, and served for many years 
on the Trigonometrical Survey of India, retiring in 1877. He 
gave mudi attention to geology, hut is more especially dis- 
tinguished for his researches on the natural history of India 
and as the author of The Land and Freshwater MoUusca of India 
(1882-1887). 

GODWINS (d. 1053), son of Wulfnoth, earl of the Wesl- 
Saxons, the leading Englishman in the first half of the nth 
century. His birth and origin are utterly uncertain ; but he 
rose to power early in Canute’s reign and was an earl in 1018. 
He received in marriage Gytha, a connexion of the king’s, and 
in 1020 became earl of the West-Saxons. On the death of C^utc 
in 1035 he joined with Queen Emma in supporting the claim 
of Haricanute, the son of Canute and Emma, to the crown of 
his father, in opposition to Leofric and the northern party who 
supported Harold Harefoot (see Hardtcanute). While together 
they held Wessex for Hardicanute, the retheling iElfred, son of 
Emma by her former husband ^thelred II., landed in England 
in the hope of winning back his father’s crown ; but falling into 
the hands of Godwine, he and his followers were cruelly done to 
death. On the death of Hardicanute in 1042 Godwine was 
foremost in promoting the election of Edward (the Confessor) 
to the vacant throne. He was now the first man in the kingdom, 
though his povfcr was still balanced by that of the other great 
earls, Leofne of Mercia and Siward of Northumberland. His 
sons Sweyn and Harold were promoted to earldoms ; and his 
daughter Eadgyth was married to the king (1045). His policy 
was strongly national in opposition to the marked Normanizing 
tendencies of the king. Between him and Edward’s foreign 
favourites, particularly Robert of Jumi^ges, there was deadly 
feud. The appointment of Robert to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in 1051 marks the decline of Godwine’s power ; and in the 
same year a series of outrages committed by one of the king’s 
foreign favourites led to a breach between the king and the earl, 
ivtiiich culminated in the exile of the latter with all his family (see 
Edward the Confessor). But next year Godwine returned in 
triumph ; and at a great meeting held outside London he and 
his family were restored to all their offices and possessions, 
and the archbishop and many other Normans were banished. 
In the following year Godwine was smitten with a fit at the 
king’s table, and died three days later on the 15th of April 1053. 

(^dwine appears to have had^ seven sons, three of whom — 
King Harold, Gyrth and Leofwine — ^were Jdlled at Hastings ; 
two others, Wulfnoth and iElfgar, are of little importance ; 
another was Earl Tostig (q.v,). 'Ihe eldest son was Sweyn, or 
S^egen (d. X052), who was outlawed for seducing Eadgifii, 
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abbess of Leominster. After fighting for the king; of Denmark 
he returned to England in 1649^ when bis murder Of liis cousin 
Beom compelled him to leave England for the second time. 
In X050, however, he regained his earldom, and in 1051 he jl^red 
his exile. To atone for the murder of Boom, Sw^n 

went dn a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on the return joum^ 
he died on the 29th of September 1052, meeting his death, 
according to one account, at the hands of the Saracens. 

' 60DWIT, a word of unknown origin, the name commonly 
applied to a marsh-bird in great repute, when fattened, for the 
table, and formerly abundant in the fens of Norfolk, the Isle 
of Ely and Lincoinshire. In Turner’s days (1544) it was worth 
three times as much as a snipe, and at the same period Belon 
said of it — “ C’est vn Oyseau es delices des Fran9oys.*' Casaubon. 
who Latinized its name “ Dei ingenium ” {Ephemerides, 19th 
September 1611), was told by tlie “ ornithotrophaeus ” he vi.sited 
at Wisbech that in London it fetched twenty pence. Its fame 
as a delicacy is perpetuated by many later writers, Ben Jonson 
among them, and Pennant says that in his time (1766) it sold fpr 
half-a-crown or five shillings. Under the name godwit two 
perfectly distinct species of British birds were included, but that 
which seems to have been especially prized is known to modern 
ornithologists as the black-tailed godwit, Limosa aegocephaluy 
formerly called, from its loud cry, a yarwhelp,* shrieker or 
barker, in the districts it inhabited. The practice of netting 
this bird in large numbers during the spring and summer, coupled 
with the gradual reclamation of the fens, to which it resorted, 
has now rendered it but a visitor in England ; and it probably 
ceased from breeding regularly in England in 1824 or thereabouts, 
though under favourable conditions it may have occasionally 
laid its eggs for some thirty years later or more (Stevenson, 
Birds of Norfolk, ii. 250). This godwit is a species of wide 
range, reaching Iceland, where it is called Jardraeka («> earth- 
raker), in summer, and occurring numerously in India in winter. 
Its chief breeding-quarters seem to extend from Holland ea.st- 
wards to the south of Russia. The second British species is that 
which is known as the bar-tailed godwit, L, lapponica, and this 
seems to have never been more than a bird of double passage 
in the United Kingdom, arriving in large flocks on the south 
coast about the 12th of May, and, after staying a few days, 
proceeding to the north-eastward. It is known to breed in 
Lapland, but its eggs are of great rarity. Towards autumn 
the young visit the English coasts, and a few of them remain, 
together with some of the other species, in favourable situations 
throughout the winter. One of the local names by which the 
bar-tailed godwit is known to the Norfolk gunners is scamell, 
a word which, in the mouth of Caliban (Tempest, 11. ii.), has been 
the cause of much perplexity to Shakespearian critics. 

^he godwits belong to the group Limicolae, and are about as 
big as a tame pigeon, but possess long legs, and a long bill with 
a slight upward turn. It is believed that in the genus Limosa 
the female is larger than the male. While the winter plumage 
is of a sober greyish-brown, the breeding-dress is marked by a 
predominance of bright bay or chestnut, rendering the wearer 
a very beautiful object. The black-tailed godwit, though varying 
a good deal in size, is constantly larger than the bar-tailed, and 
especially longer in the legs. The species may be further distin- 
guished by the former having the proximal third of the tail-quiUs 
pure white, and the distal two-thirds black, with a narrow white 
margin, while the latter has the same feathers barred with 
black and white alternately for nearly their whole length. 

America possesses two species of the genus, the very large 
marbled godwit or marlin, L. fedoa, easily recognized by its size 
and the buff colour of its axillaries, and the smaller Hudsonian 
godwit, L, hudsonica, which has its axillaries of a deep black. 
This last, though less numerous than its congener, seems to 
range over the whole of the continent, breeding in the extreme 
north, while it has been obtained also in the Strait of Magellan 
and Falkland Islands. The first seems not to go farther 
southward than the Antilles and the Isthmus of Panama. 

^ This name seem.s to have survived in Whelp Moor, near Brandon, 
in Suffolk. 
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From Asia, or at laoat its eastern part, two species have 
been described. One of them, L. melanurotdes, difiers only 
from L. aegocepkalii in its smaller size, and is bdieved to breed 
in Amurland, wintering in the islands of the Pacific, New 
Zealand and Australia. The other, L. uro^ialis, is closely 
allied to and often mistaken for L, lappomca, from which it 
chiefly differs by having the romp barred like the tail. This 
was found breeding in the extreme north of Siberia by Dr von 
Middendorff, and ranges to Australia, whence it was, like the 
last, first described by Gould. (A.N*) 

GOraEJV* AUGUST KARL VON (i8i6«i88o), Prussian 
general of infantry, came of old Hanoverian sto<i. Bom at 
Stade on the loth of Deceniber i8i6y he aspired from his earliest 
years to the Prussian service rather than that of his own country, 
and at the age of seventeen obtainerl a commission in the 24th 
regiment of Prussian infantry. But there was little scope there 
fur the activities of a young and energetic subaltern, and, leavit^ 
the service in 1836, he entered the Clarlist army campaigning in 
Spain, In the five campaigns which he made in the service of 
Don Carlos he had many and various vicissitudes of fortune. 
He had not fought for two months when he fell, severely wounded, 
into the hands of the Spanish Royal troops. After eight months’ 
detention he escaped, but it was not long before he was captured 
again. This time his imprisonment was long and painful, and 
on two otxasions he was compelled to draw lots for his life with 
his fellow-captives. When released, he served till 1840 with 
distinction. In that year he made his way back, a beggar 
without means or clothing, to Prussia. The Carlist lieutenant- 
coiohel was glad to be re-admitted into the Prussian service as a 
semnd lieutenant, but he was still young, and few sul>alterns 
oould at the age of twenty -four claim five years’ meritorious 
war service. In a few years we find him serving as captain on the 
Great General Staff, and in 184H he had the good fortune to be 
transferred to the staff of the IV, army corps, his immediate 
superior bein^ Major von Moltke. The two “ coming men ” 
became fast friends, and their mutual esteem was never disturbed. 
In the Baden insurrection Goeben served with distinction on the 
staff of l^rince William, the future emperor. Staff and regimental 
dutv (as usual in the Prussian service) alternated for some years 
after this, till in 1863 he became major-general commanding the 
26th infantry brigade. In i860, it should be mentioned, he 
was present with the Sp.anish troops in Morocco, and took part 
in the battle of 'retuan. 

In the first of Prussia’s great wars (1864) he distinguished 
himself at the head of his brigade at Rackebull and Sonderbuig. 
In the war of 1866 Lieutenant-General von Goeben commanded 
the 13th division, of which his old brigade formed part, and, 
in this higher sphere, once more displayed the qualities of a born 
leader and skilful tactician. He held almost independent 
command with conspicuous success in the actions of Dermbach, 
I..aufach, Kissingen, Aschaffenburg, Gcrchsheim, Tauber- 
Bischofsheim and Wiirzhurg. 7 ’he mobilization of 1870 placed 
him at the head of the Vlli. (Rhineland) army corps, forming 
part of the First Army under Steinmetz. It was his resolute and 
energetic leading that contributed mainly to the victory of 
Spicheren (6th August), and won the only laurek gained on the 
Prussian right wiilgat Gravelotte ( 18th August). Under Manteuff el 
the VIII. corps took part in the operations about Amiens and 
Bapaume, and on the 8th of January 1871 Goeben succeeded 
that general in the command of the First Army , with which he 
had served tliroughout the campaign as a corps commander. | 
A fortnight later he had brought the war in northern France j 
to a brilliant conclusion, by the decisive victory of St Quentin 
(18th and iqth January* 1871). The close of the PYanco-Gcrman 
War left Goeben one of the most distinguished men in the 
victorious army. He was colonel of the 38th infantr>% and had 
the grand cross of the Iron Cross. He commanded the Vlil. 
corps at Coblenz until his death in z88o. 

General von (^eben left many writings. PQs memoirs are to 
be found in his works Vier Jahre in Spmiim (Hanover, 1841) 
Reise-- und Lagerbrieje aus Spanien und vom spamsch^n Beere dn 
}Aarokko (Hanover. 1863) and in the Darmstadt AUgenmne 


MiUt&nethmg. The former French port <Queuleu) at Metz was 
renamed Goeben after him, and the 2^ infantiy bme his name. 
A statue of Gbeben by Schaper was erected at Cobiena in 1884. 

;$ee G. Zmm^ Das Laban 4 es Ganerdh Arngust tfon Goeben (2 vol8.« 
Berlin, Barth, A. vtm GoetienrC^rnn, 19^^) ; and,iQr 

his share in the war of 1870771 ; H. Kqnz, Der Feldzng tm N. und 
B.W. PrankYdichs (BerlfW, 1889), and the ttifi Monograph 

of the Great General Staff ( I 

GOBJB^^ WGHABL JAN RE (1836-1909), Dutch orient^ist, 
was born in Friesland in 1836. He devoted himself at an early 
age to the study of orientd lan^^ages and became especiaUy 
proficient in Arabic, under the guidance of Dozy and JuynboN, 
to whom he was afterwards an intimate friend and colleague. 
He took his degree of doctor at Leiden in 1860, and then studied 
for a year in Oxford, where he examined and collated the Bodleian 
MSS. of IdrlsT (part bemg published in 1866, in collaboration 
with R. P. Dozy, as Description de VAjfiqUe et de VEspagne). 
About the same time he wrote Metnoires de Vhdstoire et de la 
gSographie orientales, and edited EsopugmHo regionum. In 
1883, on the death of Dozy, he became Ara&c professor at Leiden, 
retiring in 1906. He died on the 17th of May 1909. Though 
perhaps not a teacher of the first order, he widded a great 
infiuence during his long professoriate not only over his pupils, 
but over theologians and eastern administrators vriio attended 
his lectures, and his many editions of Arabic texts have been of 
the highest value to scholars, the most important being his great 
edition of Tnbarl. Though entirely averse from politics, lie took 
a keen interest in the municipal affairs of Leiden and made a 
special study of elementary education. He took the leading part 
in the International Congress of Orientalists at Algiers in 1905, 
Ho was a member of the Institut de France, was awarded the 
(iermiin Order of Merit, and received an honorary doctorate of 
Cambridge University. At his death he was president of the 
newly formed International Association of Academies of Science. 

I Among his chief works are Fragmenta historicorum Arahicorum 
j (1869-1871) ; Diwan of Moslim ibn al-Wdlid (1875) ; Bibliotheca 
j geographorum Arahicorum (1870-1894) ; Ann^ of Tabari 
(1879-1901) ; edition of Ibn Qutaiba’s biographies (1904) ; 
I of the travels of Ibn Juhaye (1907, 5th vol. of Gibb Memorial). 
I He was also the chief editor of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (vols. 
i.-iii.), and contributed many articles to periodicals. He wrote 
for the oth and the present edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Bfitannica. 

GOES, DAMIAO DE ( 1502-1574), Portuguese humanist, was 
! born of a patrician family at Alemquer, in February 1502. 
I Under King John III. he was employed abroad for many years 
from 1523 on diplomatic and (ximmercial missions, and he 
travelled over the greater part of Europe. He was intimate 
with the leading scholars of the time, was acquainted with Luther 
and other Protestant divines, and in 1532 became the pupil and 
friend of Erasmus. Goes took his degree at Padua in 1538 after 
a four years’ course. In 1537, at the instance of his friend Cardinal 
Sadoleto, he undertook to mediate between the Church and the 
Lutherans, but failed through the attitude of the I^*otestants. 
He married in Flanders a rich and noble Dutch lady, D. Joanna 
de Hargen, and settled at Louvain, then the literary centre of 
the Low Countries, where he was living in 1542 when the French 
besieged the town. He was given the command of the defending 
forces, and saved Louvain, but was taken prisoner and confined 
for nine months in France, till he obtained his freedom by a 
heavy ransom. He was rewarded, however, by a grant of arms 
from Charles V. He finally returned to Portugal in 1545, with 
a view of becoming tutor to the king’s son, but he fmled to 
obtain this post, owing to the denunciations of Father Simon 
Rodriguez, provincial of the Jesuits, who accused Goes of 
favouring the Lutiieran doctrines and of bemg a disciple of 
Erasmus. Nevertheless in 1548 he was appointed chief keeper 
of the archives and royal chronicler, and at onoe introduced 
some much-needed reforms into the administration of his office. 

In 1558 he was given a commission to write a history of tlie 
reign of King ManOel, a task previously confided to Jofio de 
Barros, buttelinquished by him. It was an onerous undertaking 
fo^ a conscientious historian, since it was necessary to expose 
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the miseries is w6fl as fdate the glories of'iihejiei’ibd, attd so to 
offend somc'bf >the miofet powerful families, wes had already 
written di ChronieU of Prnice John (afterwards’ John Il.J/anid 
when, after more than eight years’ lal^ur, he produced the First 
Part of his Chronicle of King Manoel (15^), a chorus of attacks 
greeted it, the edition Was destroy^, and' he was compelled to 
issue a revised version. He brought out the three other' parts 
in 1566-1567, though chapters 23 to 27 of the Third Part werie 
so mutilated by the censorship that the printed text differs 
largely from the MS. Hitherto Goes, notwithstanding his Liberal- 
ism, had escaped the Inquisition, though in 1540 his Fides, 
religio, moresique Aethiopum had been prohibited by the chief 
inquisitor, Cardinal D. Henri^ue ; but the denunciation of 
Father Rodriguez in 1545, which had been vainly renewed in 
1550, was now brought into action, and in i57t he was arrested 
to stand his trial. There seems to be no doubt that the Inquisi- 
tion made itself on this occasion, as on others, the instrument of 
private enmity ; fqr eighteen months Goes lay ill ih prison, and 
then he was condemned, though he had lived for thirty years as 
a faithful Catholic, and the worst that could be proved 'agaihst 
him was that in his youth he had spoken against Indulgences, 
disbelieved in auricular confession, and consorted with heretics. 
He was sentenced to a term of reclusion, and his property was 
confiscated to the crown. After he had abjured his errors in 
private, he was sent at the end of 1572 to do penance at the 
monastery of Batalha. Later he was allowed to return home 
to Alcmquer,' where he died on the 36th of January 1574. He 
was buried in the church of Nossa Senhora da Varzea. 

Damiao de Goes was a man of wide culture and genial and 
courtly manners, a skilled musician and a good linguist. He 
wrote both Portuguese and Latin with classic strength and 
simplicity, and his style is free from affectation and rhetorical 
ornaments. His portrait by Albrecht Durer shows an open, 
intelligent face, and the record of his life proves him to have 
been upright and fcariess. His prosperity doubtless excited 
ill-will, but kbove all, his ideas, advanced for Portugal, his foreign 
ways, outspokenness and honesty contributed to the tragedy 
of his end, at a time when the forces of ignorant reaction held 
the ascendant. He had, it may be presumed, given some um- 
brage to the court by condemning, in the Chronicle of King 
Manoel, the royal ingratitude to distinguished public Servants, 
though he received a pension and other rewards for that work, 
and he had certainly offended the nobility by his administration 
of the archive office and by exposing false genealogical claims 
in his Nohiliaria, He paid the penalty for telling the truth, as 
he knew it, in an age when an historian had to choose between 
flattery of the great and silence. The Chronicle of King Manoel 
was the first official history of a Portuguese reign to be written 
in a critical spirit, and Damiffo de Goes has the honour of having 
been the first Portuguese royal chronicler to deserve the name 
of an historian. 

His Portuguese works include Chronica do felicissimo ret Dom 
Emanuel (parts i.' and ii., Lisbon, 1566, parts iii. and iv., 16. 
1567). Other editions appeared in Lisboa in 1619 and 1749 and in 
Coimbra in 1790. Chronica do principe Dom Joam (Lis]x)n, 1358), 
with subseuuonl editions in 1567 and 1724 in Lisbon and in 1790 in 
Coimbra. L.ivro de Marco Tullio Ciceram chamado Catam Mayor 
(Venice, 1558). This is a translation of Cicero's De senectute. His 
Latin works, published separately, comprise: (1) Legatio magni im- 
peratoris Presbiferi joanuis, 6'C. (Antweri^ 1332) ; {2'^ Legatio Davidis 
Ethiopiacregis, &c. (Bologna, 1333); (3) Commeniani rerum gestarum 
in India (Louvain, 153^ ; (4) Fidts, reli^io, moresdue Aethiopum 
(Louvain, 1540) , incorporating Nos. (i) and (2) ; (5) His^nia (Louvain, 
1542) ; (6) Aliquae epistolae SadoleH.Bembist aliorum clarissin^orum 
(Louvain, 1344) ; ('y>\Damiani a Coe^ equUis Lusitani 
aliquot opuscula (I-ouvain, 1 344) ; (S) UrbisJrOvaniensis ohsidia (Lisbon, 
1546)1 (9) De hello Cambaico ultimo (Louvain, 1549) ; [loyUrbis Olisu 
ponensis descriptio (Ev.ora , T554) I (1 1 ) Fpietola ad tiieronymum Cardo^ 
sum (Lisbon, r 556) . Most of the above went through several editions, 
and many were afterwards included with new works in such collections 
as No. (7), and seven sets of 0 />us<;u/a appeared, aU incomplete. 
Nos. (3), (4) and (5) suffered mutilation in subseqUeht editions, 
at the haricis of' the censors, because they offended against religious 
orthodoxy or family pride. 

AuTHonixi8$. — (A) Joaquim de Vasconcellos, Goesiana (3 vols.), 
with the following sub-titles : (i) 0 Retrato de Albrecht Diirer 
(Porto, 1879) ; (2) Bibliographia (Porto, 1879), which describes 67 


numbers of books by Goek : (3) As Variantes das Ckroibkkts jPorfti- 
guoMOs: (POrto, i88i) ; (4) Damido de Goes : Novos Escudos (Potto, 
t 897 ) i (5) As Cartas Datinas^in the press (1906). Sur. Vaaccmcellos 
only printed a very limited number of copies of lhcs<» studies for 
distribution among friends, so that they are rare. (B) GuHhisrmte 
J. C. Henriques, Jneditos Goesianos, vbl. i. (Lisbon, 189G), vol^ ii. 
(containing the proceedings at the trial by the Inciuisition) (Usbon, 
1896). (C) A. P. X^pes de Meudon^, Damiao de Goes e a Inquisifdo 
de Portugal (Lisbon, 1859), (D) Dr Sousa Viterbo, Damiao de Goes 
e D, Antonio Piuheiro (Coinibra, 1895). (E) Dr l^heophilo Braga, 
ffistoria da Universidade de Coimbra (Lisbon, 1892), i. 374-380. 
(F) Monendez y Pelayo, Historia de los Meter. Espadoles^ ii. 
1:29-143. (E. l^R.) 

GOBS, HUGO VAN DBR (d. 1482), a painter of consider- 
able celebrity at Ghent, was known to Vasari, as he is known to 
us, by a single picture in a Florentine monastery. At a period 
when the family of the Medici had not yet risen frem the rank 
of a great mercantile firm to that of a reigning dynasty, it em- 
ploy^ as an agent at the port of Bruges Tommaso Portinari, a 
lineal descendant, it was said, of Foleo, the father of Dante’s 
Beatrix. Tommaso, at that time patron of a chapel in the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova at Florence, ordered an altar-piece of 
Hugo van der Goes, and commanded him to illustrate the sacred 
theme of ** Quern genuit adoravit.” In the centre of a vast 
triptych, comprising numerous figures of life size, Hugo repre- 
sented the Virgin knetding in adoration before the new-^bcurn 
Christ attended by Shepherds and Angels. On the wings he 
portrayed Tommaso and his two sons in prayer under the pro- 
tection of Saint Anthony and St Matthew, and Tommaso ’s 
wife and two daughters supported by St Margaret and St Mary 
Magdalen. The triptych, whkh has suffered much from decay 
and' re.storing, was for over 400 years at Santa Maria Nuova, 
and is now in the Uffizi Gallery. Imposii^ because composed 
of figures of unu.sual size, the altar-piece is more remarkable 
for portrait character than for charms of ideal beauty. 

lliere are also small piece.s in public galleries which claim to 
have been executed by Van der Goes. One of these pictures in 
the National Gallery in London is more neariy allied to the school 
of Memlinc than to the triptych of Santa Maria Nuova ; another, 
a small and very beautiful “ John the Baptist,” at the Pina- 
kothek of Munich, is really by Memlinc ; whilst numerous frag- 
ments of an altarpiece in the Belvedere at Vienna, thou^ 
assigned to Hugo, are by his more gifted countryman of Bruges. 
Van der Goes, however, was not habitually a painter of easel 
pieces. He made his reputation at Bruges by producing coloured 
hangings in distemper. After he settled at Ghent, and became a 
master of his gild in 1465, he designed cartoons for glass windows. 
He also made decorations for the wedding of Charles the Bold and 
Margaret of York in 1468, for the festivals of the Rhetoricians and 
papal jubilees on repeated occasions, for the solemn entry of 
Charles the BoW into Ghent in 1470-1471, and for the funeral of 
Philip the Good in 1474. The labour which he expended on 
these occasions might well add to his fame without being the 
less ephemeral. Atout the year 1475 retired to monastery 
of Rouge Cloitre near Ghent, where he took the cowl. There, 
though he still cKmg to his profession, he seems to liave 
taken to drinking, and at one time to liave shown decided 
symptoms of insanity. But his superiors gradually cured him 
of his intemperance, and he died in the odour of sanctity in 
1482. 

GOBS, a town in the province of Zeeland, Holland, on the islfuid 
of South Bcvcland, ii| m. by rail £. of Middelburg. Pop. (1900) 
69x9. It is connected by a short canal with the East Scheldt, 
and has a good harbour (1819) defended by a fort. The principal 
buildings are the interesting Gothic church (1423) and the 
pictutesque old town hall (restored 1771). Th«re Are various 
educational and charitable mstitutions. Goes has preserved 
for centuries its prosperous position as the market-town of the 
island. The chief industries are boat-building, brewing, book- 
binding and cigar-making. The town had its origin in the 
castle of Oostende, built here by the noble &mily of Borsselc. 
It received a charter early in the 15th century from the 
countess Jacoba of Holland, who frequently stayed at the 
castle. 
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GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (i749-i833)> German 
poet, dramatist and philosopher, was born at Frankfort-on-Main 
on the 28th of August 1749* He came, on his father’s side, of 
Thuringian stock, his great-grandfather, Hans Christian Goethe, 
having been a farrier at Artem-on-the-Unstrut, about the 
middle of the 17th century. Hans Christian's son, Friedrich 
Georg, was brought up to the trade of a tailor, and in this 
capacity settled in Frankfort in 1686. A second marri^e, 
however, brought him into possession of the Frankfort inn, 
“ Zum Weidenhof,’' and he ended his days as a well-to-do inn- 
keeper. His .son, Johann Kaspar, the poet's father (1710-1782), 
studied law at Leipzig, and, after going through the prescribed 
courses of practical training at Wetzlar, travelled in Italy. 
He hoped, on his return to Frankfort, to obtain an official 
position in the government of the free city, but his personal 
influence with the authorities was not sufficiently strong. In 
his disappointment he resolved never i^ain to offer his services 
to his native town, and retired into private life, a cour.se which 
hi.s ample means facilitated. In 1742 he acquired, as a consola- 
tion for the public career he had missed, the title of kaiserlicher 
Rat, and in 1748 married Katharina Elisabeth (1731-1808), 
daughter of the Schtdtheiss or Biirgermeister of Frankfort, 
Johann Wolfgang Textor. The poet was the eldest son of this 
union. Of the later children only one, Cornelia, born in 1750, 
survived the years of childhood ; she died as the wife of Goethe's 
friend, J. G. Schlosser, in 1777. The best elements in Goetlie's 
genius came from his mother’s side; of a lively, impulsive 
disposition, and gifted with remarkable imaginative power, 
Frau Rat was the ideal mother of a poet ; moreover, being 
hardly eighteen at the time of her son’s birth, she was herself 
able to be the companion of his childhood. From his father, 
whose stern, somewhat pedantic nature repelled wanner feelings 
on the part rif the children, Goethe inherited that “ holy earnest- 
ness ” and stability of character which brought him unscathed 
through temptations and passions, and held the balance to his 
all too powerful imagination. 

Unforgettable is the picture which the poet subsequently 
drew of his childhood spent in the large house with its many 
nooks and crannies, in the Grosse Hirschgraben at Frankfort. 
Books, pictures, objects of art, antiquities, reminiscences of 
Rat (voethe’s visit to Italy, above all a marionette theatre, 
kindled the child's quick intellect and imagination. His training 
was conducted in its early stages hy his father, and was later 
supplemented by tutors. Meanwhile the varied and picturesque 
life of Frankfort was in itself an education. In 1759, during the 
Seven Years* War, the French, as Maria Theresa’s allies, occupied 
the town, and, much to the irritation of (Toethe’s father, who 
was a stanch partisan of Frederick the Great, a French lieu- 
tenant, Count Thoranc, was quartered on the Goethe household. 
The foreign occupation also led to the establishment of a French 
troupe of actors, and to their performances the boy, through his 
grandfather’s influence, had free access. Goethe ha.s also recorded 
his memories of another picturesque event, the coronation of the 
emperor Joseph II. in the Frankfort Rdmer or town hall in 1764 ; 
but the.se memories were darkened by being associated in his 
mind with the tragic denouement of his first love affair. The 
object of this passion was a certain Gretchen. who seems to have 
taken advantage of the boy’s interest in her to further the 
dishonest ends of one of her friends. The discovery of the affair 
and the investigation that followed cooled Goethe’s ardour and 
caused him to turn his attention seriously to the studies which 
were to prepare him for the university. Meanwhile the literary 
instinct had be^un to show itself ; we hear of a novel in letters — 
a kind of linguistic exercise, in which the characters carried on 
the correspondence in different languages — of a prose epic on 
the subject of Joseph, and various religious poems of which one, 
Die HdUeufahrt Christie found its way in a revised form into the 
poet's complete works. 

In October 1765, Goethe, then a little over sixteen, left Frank- 
fort for Leipzig, where a wider and. in many respects, less 
provincial life awaited him. He entered upon his university 
studies with zeal, but his own education in Frankfort had not 


been the best preparation for the scholastic methods which still 
dominated the ckrman universities; of .his professors, only 
Gellert seems to have won his interest^ and that interest was soon 
exhausted. The literary be^nnings h^ had made in Frankfort 
now seemed to him amateurish and trivial ; he felt that he had 
to turn over a new leaf, and, under the guidance of E. W. Behrisch, 
a genial, original comrade, he learned the art of writing those 
light iUiacreontic lyrics which harmonized with the tone of polite 
Leipzig society. Artificial as this poetry is, Goethe was, neverthe- 
less, inspired by a real passion in I^ipzig, namely, for Anna 
Katharina Schonkopf, the daughter of a wine-merchant at whose 
house he dined. She is the “ Annette ” after whom the recently 
discovered collection of lyrics was named, although it must be 
added that neither these lyrics nor the Neue Lteder, published in 
1770, express very directly Goethe’s feelings for Kalhchen 
Schonkopf. To his Leipzig student-days belong also two small 
plays in Alexandrines, Die Laune des Verliebien, a pastoral 
comedy in one act, which reflects the lighter side of the poets 
love affair, and Die Mitschuldigen (published in a revised form, 
1769), a more sombre picture, in which comedy is incongruously 
mingled with tragedy. In Leipzig Goethe also had time for what 
remained one of the abiding interests of his life, for art ; he re- 
garded A. F, Oeser (1717-1799), the director of the academy of 
paintingin thePleissenburg, who had given himlessons in drawing, 
as the teacher who in I..eipzig had influenced him most. His art 
studies were also furthered by a short visit to Dresden. His stay 
in Leipzig came, however, to an abrupt conclusion ; the dis- 
tractions of student life proved too much for his strength ; a 
sudden haemorrhage supervened, and he lay long ill, first in 
licipzig, and, after it was possible to remove him, at home in 
Frankfort. These months of slow recovery were a time of serious 
introspection for Goethe. He still corresponded with his Leipzig 
friends, but the tone of his letters chafed ; life had become 
graver and more earnest for him. He pored over books on occult 
philosophy ; he busied himself with alchemy and astrology. A 
friend of his mother’s, Susanne Katharina von Klettenberg, who 
belonged to pietist circles in Frankfort, turned the boy’s thoughts 
to religious mysticism. On his recovery his father resolved that 
he should complete his legal studies at Strassburg, a city which, 
although then outside the German emj)ire, was, in respect of 
language and culture, wholly German. From the first moment 
Goethe set foot in the narrow streets of the Alsatian capital, in 
April 1770, the whole current of his thought seemed to change. 
The Gothic architecture of the Strassburg minister became to 
him the symlwl of a national and German ideal, directly anta- 
gonistic to the French tastes and the classical and rationalistic 
atmosphere that prevailed in Leipzig. The second moment of 
importance in Goethe’s Strassburg period was his meeting with 
Herder, who spent some weeks in Strassburg undergoing an opera- 
tion of the eye. In this thinker, who was his senior by five years, 
(k)ethe found the master he sought ; Herder taught him the 
significance of Gothic architecture, revealed to him the charm 
of nature’s simplicity, and inspired him with enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare and the Volkslied. Meanwhile Goethe’s legal studies 
were not neglected, and he found time to add to knowledge of 
other subjects, notably that of medicine. Another factor of 
importance in Goethe’s Strassburg life was his love for Friederike 
Brion, the daughter of an Alsatian village pastor in Sesenheim. 
Even more thanHerder’s preceptand example, this passionshowed 
Goethe how trivial and artificial had been the Anacreontic and 
pastoral poetry with which he had occupied himself in Leipzig ; 
and the lyrics inspired hy Friederike, such as Kleine Blutnen, 
kleine Blatter and Wie herrlich leuchtet ntir die Naiur I mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in German lyric poetry. The idyll of 
Sesenheim, as described in Dichtung und Wahrheit, is one of the 
most beautiful love-stories in the literature of the world. From 
the first, however, it was clear that Friederike Brion could never 
become the wife of the Frankfort patrician’s son ; an unhappy 
ending to the romance was unavoidable, and, as is to be seen in 
passionate outpourings like the Wanderers Sturmlied, and in the 
bitter self-accusations of Clavigo, it left deep wounds on the poet's 
sensitive soul. 
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To Strassburg we owe Goethe’s first important drama, Gotz 
von Berlichingen^ or, as it was called fai ite earliest form, 
Geschichte€hitlriedens von Berlichingen dfomatisiert (not publish^ 
until 1831). Revised under the now familiar title, it appeared in 
1773, after Goethe’s return to Frankfort. In estimating this 
drama we must bear in mind Goethe’s own Strassburg life, and 
the turbulent spirit of his own age, rather than the historical facts, 
which the poet found in the autobiography of his hero published 
in 1731. The latter supplied only the rough materials ; the Gotz 
von Berlichingen whom Goethe drew, with his lofty ideals of 
right and wrong, and his enthusiasm for freedom, is a very 
different personage from the unscrupulous robber-knight of the 
j6th century, the rough friend of Franz von Sickingen and of the 
revolting peasants. Still less historical justification is to be found 
for the vacillating Weisslingen in whom Goethe executed poetic 
justice on himself as the lover of Friederike, or in the women of 
the play, the gentle Maria, the heartless Adelheid. But there is 
genial, creative power in the very subjectivity of these characters, 
and a vigorous dramatic life, whicli is irresistible in its appeal. 
With Gotz von Berlichingen^ Shakespeare s art first triumphed on 
the German st^e, and the literary movement known Sturm 
und Drang was inaugurated. 

Having received his degree in Strassburg, Goethe returned 
home in August 1771, and began his initiation into the routine of 
an advocate’s profession. In the following year, in order to gain 
insight into another side of his calling, he spent four months at 
Wetzlar, where the imperial law-courts were established. But 
Goethe's professional duties had only a small share in the eventful 
years which lay between his return from Strassburg and that visit 
to Weimar at the end of 1775, which turned the whole course of 
his career, and resulted in his permanent attachment to the 
Weimarcourt. Goethe’s life in Frankfort was a round of stimulat- 
ing literary intercourse ; in j. H. Merck (1741-1791), an army 
official in the neighbouring town of Darmstadt, he found a friend 
and mentor, whose irony and common-sense served as a corrective 
to his own exuberance of spirits. Wetzlar brought new friends 
and another passion, that for Charlotte Buff, the daughter of the 
Amtmann there--a love-story which has been immortalized in 
Werthers Leiden-^ond again the young poet’s nature was obsessed 
by a love which was this time strong enough to bring him to 
the brink of that suicide with which the novel ends. A visit to 
the Rhine, where new interests and the attractions of Maximiliane 
von Laroche, a daughter of Wieland’s friend, the novelist Sophie 
von Laroche, brought partial healing ; his intense preoccupation 
with literary work on his return to Frankfort did the rest. In 
1775 Goethe was attracted by still another type of woman, Lili 
.Schonemann, whose mother was the widow of a wealthy Frankfort 
banker. A formal betrothal took place, and the beauty of the 
lyrics which Lili inspired leaves no room for doubt that here was 
a passion no less genuine than that for Friederike or Charlotte. 
But Goethe — more worldly wise than on former occasions — felt 
instinctively that the gay, social world in which Lili moved was 
not really congenial to him. A vi.sit to Switzerland in the 
summer of 1775 weakened his interest in her, but it 

at least allowed him to r^ard her objectively ; and, without tragic 
consequences on either side, the passion was ultimately allowed to 
yield to the dictates of common-sense. Goethe’s departure for 
Weimar in November made the final break less difficult. 

The period from 1771 to 1775 was, in literary respects, the 
most productive of the poet’s life. It had been inaugurated 
with Gotz von Berlichingen , and a few months later this tragedy 
was followed by another, Clavigo, hardly less convincing in its 
character-drawing, and reflecting even more faithfully than the 
former the experiences Goethe had gone through in Strassburg. 
Again poetic justice is effected on the unfortunate hero who 
has chosen his own personal advancement in preference to his 
duty to the woman he loves ; more pointedly than in Gotz is 
the moral enforced by Clavigo’s worldly friend Carlos, that the 
ground of Clavigo’s tragic end lies not so much in the defiance 
of a moral law as in the hero’s vacillation and want of character. 
W’ith Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (i774)j the literkry 
precipitate of the author’s own experiences in Wetzlar, Goethe 
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succeeded in attracting, as no German had done before him, 
the attention of Europe. Once more it was the gospel that the 
world belongs to the strong, which lay beneath the surface of 
this romance. This, however, was not the lesson lyhicb was 
drawn from it by Goethe’s contemporaries ; they shed tears 
of sympathy over the lovelorn youth whose burden beairaes 
t(X) great fur him to bear. While Gotz inaugurated the manlier 
side of the Sturm und Drang literature, Werther was responsible 
for its sentimental excesses. And to the sentimental rather 
than to the heroic side belongs also Stella, a drama for lovers,” 
in which the poet again reproduced, if with less fidelity than in 
Werther, certain aspects of his own love troubles. A lighter 
vein is to be observed in various dramatic satires written at this 
time, such as Gbtler, lidden und Wieland (1774), Hanswursts 
Hochzeii, Fastnachtsspiel vom Pater Brey, Salyros, and in the 
Singspiele, Erwin und Elmire (1775) and Claudine von Villa 
Bella (1776) ; while in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeiger (1772- 
1773)) Goethe drove home the principles of the new movement 
of SiUrm und Drang in terse and pointed criticism. The exuber- 
ance of the young poet’s genius is also to be seen in the many 
unfinished fragments of this period ; at one time we find him 
occupied with dramas on Caesar and Mahomet, at another with 
an epic on Der ewige Jude, and again with a tragedy on Prometheus, 
of which a magnificent fragment has passed into his works. 
Greatest of all the torsos of this period, however, was the drama- 
tization of Fausl. Thanks to a manuscript copy of the play in 
its earliest form — discovered as recently as 1887— wc are now 
able to distinguish how much of this tragedy was the immediate 
product of the Sturm und Drang, and to understand the intentions 
with which the young poet began his masterpiece. Goethe’s 
hero changed with the author’s riper experience and with his new 
conceptions of man’s place and duties in the world, but the 
Gretchen tragedy was taken over into the finished poem, practi- 
cally unaltered, from the earliest Fausl of the Sturm und Drang. 
With these wonderful scenes, the most intensely tragic in all 
German literature, Goethe’s poetry in this period reaches its 
climax. Still another important work, however, was conceived, 
and in large measure written at this time, the drama of Egmont, 
which was not published until 1788. This work may, to some 
extent, be regarded as supplementary to Faust ; it presents the 
lighter, more cheerful and optimistic side of Goethe’s philosophy 
in these years ; Graf Egmont, the most winning and fascinating 
of the poet’s heroes, is endowed with that “ demonic ” power 
over the sympathies of men and women, which Goethe himself 
possessed in so high a degree. But Egmont depends for its 
interest almost solely on two characters, Egmont himself and 
Klarchen, Gretchen’s counterpart ; regarded as a drama, it 
demonstrates the futility of that defiance of convention and 
rules with which the Sturm und Drang set out. It remained for 
Goethe, in the next period of his life, to construct on classic 
models a new vehicle for German dramatic poetry. 

In December 1774 the young “ hereditary prince ” of Weimar, 
Charles Augustus, passing through Frankfort on his way to Paris, 
came into personal touch with Goethe, and invited tlie poet to 
visit Weimar when, in the following year, he took up the reins 
of government. In October 1775 the invitation was repeated, 
and on the 7th of November of that year Goethe arrived in the 
little Saxon capital which was to remain his home for the rest of 
his life. During the first few months in Weimar the poet gave 
himself up to the pleasures of the moment as unreservedly as 
his patron ; indeed, the Weimar court even looked upon him for 
a time as a tempter who led the young duke astray. But the 
latter, although himself a mere stripling, had implicit faith in 
Goethe, and a firm conviction that his genius could be utilized 
in other fields besides literature. Goethe was not long in W’eimar 
before he was entrusted with responsible state duties, and events 
soon justified the duke’s confidence. ^ Goethe proved tlie soul 
of the Weimar government, and a minister of state of energy 
and foresight. He interested himself in agriculture, horticulture 
and mining, which were of paramount importance to the welfare 
of the duchy, and out of these interests sprang his own love for 
the natural sciences, which took up so much of his time in later 
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years. The inevitable love-intcrest was also not wanting. As 
Friederike had fitted into the background of Goethe's Strassburg 
life, 1 /itte into that of Wetzlar, and Lili into the gttieti^ of 
Frankfort, so now Charlotte von Stein, the wife of a Weimar 
official, was the personification of the more aristocratic ideals of 
Weimar society. We possess only the |^t's share of his corre- 
spondence with Frau von Stein, but it is possible to infer from 
it that, of all Goethe’s loves, this was intellectually the most 
worthy of him. Frau von Stein was a woman of refined literary 
taste and culture, seven years older than he and the mother of 
seven children. There was something more spiritual, something 
that partook rather of the passionate friendships of tlie i8th 
century than of love in Goethe’s relations with her. Frau von 
Stein dominated the poet’s life for twelve years, until his journey 
to Italy in 1786-1788. Of other events of this period the most 
notable were two winter journeys, the first in 1777, to the Harz 
Mountains, the second, two years later, to Switzerland — ^journty.s 
which gave Goethe scope for that introspection and reflection 
for which his Weimar life left him little time. On the second of 
these journeys he revisited Friederike in Sesenheim, .saw Lili, 
who had married and settled in Strassburg, and made the 
personal acquaintance of I^valer in Zurich. 

ITie literary results of these years cannot be compared with 
those of the preceding period ; they are virtually limited to a 
few wonderful lyrics, such as Wanderers NachUied, An den Mond, 
Gesan^ der Geister iiher den Wassern, or ballads, such as Der 
Erlkonig, a charming little drama, Die Geschmster (1776), in 
which the poet’s ndations to both Lili and Frau von Stein seem 
to be reflected, a dramatic satire, Triumph der Empfindsamkeit 
(1778), and a number of Sinf^spiele, Lila (1777), Die Fischerin, 
Scherz, List und Rache, and Jery und Bdiely (1780). But greater 
works were in preparation. A religious epic, Die Geheimnisse^ and 
n tragedy Elpenor, did not, it is true, advance much further 
than plans ; but in 1777, under the influence of the theatrical 
experiments at the Weimar court, Goethe conceived and in great 
measure wrote a novel of the theatre, which was to have borne 
the title Wilhelm Meisters theattalische Sendun^ ; and in 1779 
himself took part in a representation before the court at Etters- 
burg, of his drama Iphigenie auf Tams, This Iphifienie was, 
however, in prose ; in the following year Goethe remoulded it 
in iambics, but it was not until he went to Rome that the drama 
finally received the form in which we know it. 

In September 1 786 Goethe set out from Karlsbad — secretly 
and stealthily, his plan known only to his servant — on that 
memorable journey to Italy, to which he had looked forward 
with such intense longing ; he could not cross the Alps quickly 
enough, so impatient was he to set foot in Italy, He travelled 
by way of Munich, the Brenner and Lago di Ciarda to Verona 
and Venice, and from thence to Rome, where he arrived on the 
29th of October 1786. Here he gave himself up unreservedly 
to the new impressions which crowded on him, and he was soon 
at home among the German artists in Rome, who welcomed him 
warmly. In the spring of 1787 he extended his journey as far 
as Naples and Sicily, returning to Rome in June 1787, where he 
remained until his final departure for Gerniany on tbe 2nd of 
April 1788. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
Ciroethe’s Italian journey. He himself regarded it as a kind of 
climax to his life ; never before had he attained such complete 
understanding of his genius and mission in the world : it afforded 
him a vantage-ground from which he could renew the past and 
make plans for the future. In Weimar he had felt that he was no 
longer \\\ sympathy with the Sturm und Drang, but it was Italy 
which first taught him clearly what might take the place of that 
movement in (Jerman poetry. To the modem reader, who 
may well be impressed by (ioethe’s extraordinary receptivity, 
it may seem strange that his interests in Italy were so limited ; 
for, after all, he saw comparatively little of the art trea.sures of 
Italy. He went to Rome in Winckelmann’s footsteps ; it was 
the antique he sought, and his interest in the artists of the 
kenaissantu' was virtually restricted to their imitation of classic 
models. 'I’his search for the classic ideal is reflected in the works 
he completed or wrote under the Italian sky. The calm beauty 


of Greek tragedy is seen in the new iambic version of Iphigenie 
auf Tauris (1787); the classicism of the Renaissance gives the 
^und-tone to the wonderful drama of Torquato Tasso (1790), 
in which the conflict of poetic genius with prosaic world is 
transmuted into imperishable poetry. Classic, too, in this 
sense, were the plans of a drama on Iphigenie auf Delphos and 
of an epic, Nausikaa. Most interesting of aU, however, is the 
reflection of the classic spirit in works already begun in earlier 
days, such as Egmont and Faust, The former drama was finished 
in Italy and appeared in 1788, the latter was brought a step 
further forward, part of it being published as a Fragment in 1790. 

Disappointment in more senses than one awaited Goethe on 
his return to Weimar. He came back from Italy with a new 
philosophy of life, a philosophy at once classic and pagan, and 
with very definite ideas of what constituted literary excellence. 
But Germany had not advanced ; in 1788 his countrymen were 
still under the influence of that Sturm und Drang ^m which 
the poet had fled. The times seemed to him more out of joint 
than ever, and he withdrew into himself. Even his relations to 
the old friends were changed. Frau von Stein had not known 
of his flight to Italy until she received a letter from Rome ; but 
he looked forward to her welcome on his return. The months 
of absence, however, the change he had undergone, and doubtless 
those lighter loves of which the Rormsche Elegien bear evidence, 
weakened the Weimar memories ; if he left Weimar as Frau von 
Stein’s lover he returned only as her friend ; and she naturally 
resented the change. Goethe, meanwhile, satisfied to continue 
the freer customs to which he had adapted himself in Rome, 
found a new mistress in Christianc Vulpius (1765-1816), the 
least interesting of all the women who attracted liim. But 
Christiane gradually filled up a gap in the poet’s life ; she gave 
him, quietly, unobtrusively, without making demands on him, 
the comforts of a home. She was not accepted by court society ; 
it did not matter to her that even Goethe’s intimate friends 
ignored her ; and she, who had suited the |)oet’s whim when he 
desired to shut himself off from all that might dim the recollection 
of Italy, became with the years an indispensable helpmate to 
him. On the birth in 1789 of his son, Goethe had some thought 
of legalizing his relations with Christiane, but this intention was 
not realized until 1806, when the invasion of Weimar by the 
French made him fear for both life and property. 

The period of Goethe’s life which succeeded his return from 
Italy was restless and unsettled ; relieved of his state duties, 
he returned in 1790 to Venice, only to be disenchanted with the 
Italy he had loved so intensely a year or two before. A journey 
with the duke of Weimar to Breslau followed, and in 1792 he 
accompanied his master on that campaign against France which 
ended so ingloriously for the German arms at Valmy. In later 
years Goethe published his account both of this Campagne in 
Frankreich and of the Belagerung von MainZy at which he was 
also present in 1793. His literary work naturally suffered under 
these distractions. Tasso, and the edition of the Schrifien in 
which it was to appear, had still to be completed on his return 
from Italy ; the Romische Elegien, perhaps most Latin of all 
his works, were published m 1795, and the V enetianische Epi- 
gramme, the result of the second visit to Italy, in 1796. The 
French Revolution, in which all Europe was engrossed, was in 
Goethe’s eyes only another proof that the passing of the old 
regime meant the abrogation of all law and order, and he gave 
voice to his antagonism to the new democratic principles in the 
dramas Der Grosskophta (1792), Der BiirgergeneraL (1793), and 
in the unfinished fragments Die Aufgeregten and Das Mddcken 
vmi Oberkirch, The spirited translation of the epic of Reinecke 
Fuchs (1794) he took up as a relief and an antidote to the social 
disruption of the time. Two new interests, however, strengthened 
the tics between Goethe and Weimar, — ^ties which the Italian 
journey had threatened to sever: his appointment in 1791 as 
director of the ducal theatre, a post which he occupied for 
twenty-two years, and his absorption in scientific studies. In 
1790 he published his important Versuch, die Metamorphose der 
i^nun su erkldren, which was an even more fundamental 
adhievement for the new science of comparative morphology 
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than bk discovery some six years earlier of the j^tence of a 
formation in the human jaw-bone analogous to the intermaxillary 
bone in apes ; and m 1791 and 1792 appeared two parts of his 
Beitrdge zur Optik. 

Meanwhile, , however, Goethe had again taken up the novel 
of the theatre which he had begun years before, with a view to 
finishing it and including it in the edition of his Neue Schriften 
(1792-1800). Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung became 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ; the novel of purely theatrical 
interests was widened out to embrace the history of a young 
man’s apprenticeship to life. The change of plan explains, 
although it may not exculpate, the formlessness and loose 
construction of the work, its extremes of realistic detail and 
poetic allegory. A hero, who was probably originally intended 
to demonstrate the failure of the vacillating temperament when 
brought face to face with the problems of art, proved ill-adapted 
to demonstrate those precepts for the guidance of life with which 
the Lehrjahre closes ; unstable of purpose, Wilhelm Meister is 
not so much an illustration of the author’s life-philosophy as a 
lay-figure on which he demonstrates his views. Wilhelm Meister 
is a work of extraordinary variety, ranging from the commonplace 
realism of the troupe of strolling players to the poetic romanticism 
of Mignon and the harper ; its flashes of intuitive criticism and 
its weighty apothegms add to its value as a Bildungsroman in 
the best sense of that word. Of all Goethe’s works, this exerted 
the most immediate and lasting influence on German literature ; 
it served a model for the best fiction of the next thirty years. 

In completing Wilhelm Meister y Goethe found a sympathetic 
and encouraging critic in Schiller, to whom he owed in great 
measure his renewed interest in poetry. After years of tentative 
approaches on Schiller’s part, years in which that poet concealed 
even from himself his desire for a friendly understanding with 
Goethe, the favourable moment arrived ; it was in June 1794, 
when Schiller was seeking collaborators for his new periodic^ 
QiV? Horen ; and his invitation addressed, to Goethe was the 
beginning of a friendship which continued unbroken until the 
younger poet’s death. The friendship of Goethe and Schiller, 
of which their correspondence is a priceless record, had its 
limitations ; it was purely intellectual in character, a certain 
barrier of personal reserve being maintained to the last. But 
for the literary life of both poets the gain was incommensurable. 
As far as actual work was concerned, Goethe went his own way 
as he had always been accustomed to do ; but the mere fact that 
he devoted himself with increasing interest to literature was due 
to Schiller’s stimulus, it was Schiller, too, who induced him to 
undertake those studies on the nature of epic and dramatic 
poetry which resulted in the epic of Hermann und Dorothea 
and the fragment of the AchiUeis ; without the friendship there 
would have been no Xenien and no ballads, and it was his younger 
friend’s encouragement which induced Goethe to betake himself 
once more to the “ misty path ” of Faust, and bring the first 
part of that drama to a conclusion. 

Goethe’s share in the Xenien (1795) may he briefly dismissed. 
This collection of distichs, written in collaboration with Schiller, 
was prompted by the indifference and animosity of contemporary 
criticism, and its disregard for what the two poets regarded as 
the higher interests of German poetry. The Xenien succeeded 
as a retaliation on the critics, but the masterpieces which followed 
them proved in the long run much more effective weapons 
against the prevailing mediocrity. Prose works like the Unter- 
haltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten (1795) were unworthy of 
the poet’s genius, and the translation, of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Life (1796-1797) was only a translation. But in 1798 appeared 
Hermann und Dorothea, one of Goethe’s most perfect poems. 
It is indeed remarkable — when we consider by how much re- 
flection and theoretic discussion the composition of the poem 
was preceded and accompanied — that it should make upon the 
reader so simple and niuve ” an impression ; in this respect 
it is the triumph of an art that conc^ds art. Goethe has here 
taken a simple story of village life, mirrored in it the .most 
preghaht ideas of his time, and presented it with a skill which 
may well be called Homeric; but he has discriminated with 


rile insight of genius between the Homeric method of reproduc- 
ing the heroic life of primitive Greece and the same method 
9 A adapted to the commonplace happenings of 18th-century 
Germany. In this respect he was undoubtedly guided by a 
forerunner who has more right than he to the attribute “ naive,” 
by J. H. Voss, the author of Luise. Hardly less imposing in 
their calni, placid perfection are the poems with which, in 
friendly rivalry, Goethe seconded the more popular ballads 
of his friend; Der Zauherlehrling, Der Gott und die Bayadere, 
Die Braut von Korinih, Alexis und Dora, Der ntue Pausias and 
Die schbne MitUerinsL cycle of poems in the style of the Volkslied 
— are among the masterpieces of Goetlie’s poetry. On the other 
hand, even the friendship with Schiller did not help him 
to add to his reputation as a dramatist. Die naturliche Tochter 
(1B03), in which he began to embody his ideas of the Revolution 
on a wide canvas, proved impossible on the stage, and the 
remaining dramas, which were to have formed a trilogy, were 
never written. Goethe’s classic principles, when applied to 
the swift, direct art of the theatre, were doomed to failure, and 
Die naturliche Tochter, notwithstanding its good theoretic in- 
tention, remains the most lifeless and shadowy of all his dramas. 
Even less in touch with the living present were the various 
prologues and Festspiek, such as Paldophron und Neoterpe (1800), 
Was wir bringen (1802), which in these years he composed for 
the Weimar theatre. 

Goethe’s classicism brought him into inevitable antagonism 
with the new Romantic movement which had been inaugurated 
in 1798 by the Athenaeum, edited by the brothers Schlegel. 
The sha^ness of the conflict was, however, blunted by the fact 
that, without exception, the young Romantic writers looked 
up to Goethe as its master ; they modelled their fiction on 
Wilhelm Meister \ they regarded his lyrics as the high -water 
mark of German poetry ; Goethe, Novalis declared, was tht‘ 
“ Statthalter of poetry on earth.” With regard to painting and 
sculpture, however, GoethtJ felt that a protest was necessary, 
if the insidious ideas propounded in works like Wackenroder's 
Herzensergiessungen were not to do irreparable harm, by bringing 
back the confusion of the Sturm und Drang ; and, as a rejoinder 
to the Romantic theories, Goethe, in conjunction with his friend 
Heinrich Meyer (1760-1832), published from 1798 to 1800 an 
art review, Die Propylden, Again, in Winckelmann und seine 
Zeit (1805) Goethe vigorously defended the classical ideals of 
which Winckelmann had been the founder. But in the end he 
proved himself the greatest enemy to the strict classic doctrine by 
the publication in 1808 of the completed first part of Faust, a 
work which was accepted by contemporaries as a triumph of 
Romantic art. Faust is a patchwork of many colours. With the 
aid of the vast body of Faust literature which has sprung up in 
recent years, and the many new documents bearing on its history 
— above all, the so-called I ’rlaust, to which reference has already 
lieen made — we are able now to ascribe to their various periods 
the component parts of the work ; it is possible to discriminate 
lx 5 twecn the Sturm und Drang hero of the opening scenes and 
of the Gretchen tragedy — the contemporary of Gotz and Clavigo 
— and the superimposed Faust of calmer moral and intellectual 
ideals — a Faust who corresponds to Hermann and Wilhelm 
Meister. In its original form the poem was the dramatization 
of a specific and individualized story ; in the years of Goethe’s 
friendship with Schiller it was extended to embody the higher 
strivings of 18th-century humani.sm ; ultimately, as we shall see, 
it became, in the second part, a vast allegory of human life and 
activity. Thu.s the elements of which Faust is composed were 
even more difficult to blend than were those (jf Wilhelm Meister ; 
but the very want of uniformity is one source of the perennial 
fascination of the tragedy, and has made it in a peculiar degree 
the national poem of the German people, the mirror which 
reflects the national life and poetry from the outburst of Sturm 
und Drang to the well-weighed and tranquil classicism of Goethe's 
old age. 

The third and final period of Goethe’s long life may be said 
to have begun after Schiller’s death. He never again lost touch 
with literature as he had done in the years which preceded his 
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friendship with Schiller ; but he stood in no active or knmediate 
connexion with the literary movement of his day. His life 
moved on comparatively uneventfully. Even the Napoleonic 
regime of i8o6-x'8x3 disturbed but little his equanimity. Goethe^ 
the cosmopolitan Weltburger of the i8th centuiy^ had himself no 
very intense feelings of patriotism, and, having seen Germany 
flourish as a group of smdl states under enlightened despotisms, 
he had little confidence in the dreamy of 1813 who hoped 
to see the glories of Barbarossa’s empire revived. Napoleon, 
moreover, he regarded not as the scourge of Europe, but as the 
defender of (nvilization against the barbarism of the Slavs ; 
and in the famous interview between the two men at Erfurt the 
poet’s admiration was reciprocated by the French conqueror. 
Thus Gr)ethe had no great sympathy for the war of liberation 
which kindled young hearts from one end of Germany to the 
other ; and when the national enthusiasm rose to its highest 
pitch he buried himself in those optical and morphological 
studies, which, with increasing years, occupied more and more 
of his time and interest. 

The works and events of the last twenty-five years of Goethe’s 
life may be briefly summarized. In 1805, as we have seen, he 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Schiller ; in 1806, 
Christiane became his legal wife, and to the same year belongs 
the magnificent tribute to his dead friend, the Epilog zu Schillers 
Glocke. Two now friendships about this time kindled in the 
poet something of the juvenile fire and passion of younger days. 
Bettina von Amim came into personal touch with (ioethe in 
1807, and her Hnefwerhsel Goeim mil einem Kinde (published 
in 1835) is, in its mingling of truth and fiction, one of the most 
delightful producls of the Romantic mind ; but the episode was 
of less importance, for Goethe’s life than Bettina would have us 
believe. On the other hand, his interest in Minna Herzlieb, 
foster-daughter of the publisher Frommann in Jena, was of a 
warmer nature, and has left its traces on his sonnets. 

In r8o8, as we have seen, appeared the first part of Faust, and 
in 1809 it was followed by Die W ahlverwandtschaften. The novel, 
hardly less than the drama, effected a change in the public 
attitude t(ward.s the poet. Since the beginning of the century 
the conviction had been gaining ground that Goethe’s mission 
was accomplished, that the day of his leadership was over ; 
hut here were two works which not merely re-established his 
ascendancy, but proved that the old poet was in sympathy with 
the movement of letters, and keenly alive to the change of ideas 
which the new century had brought in its train. The intimate 
psychological study of four minds, which form.*; the subject of 
the W ahlverwandtschaften,, was an essay in a new type of fiction, 
and pointed out the way for developments of the German novel 
after the stimulu.s of Wilhelm Meister had exhausted itself. 
Less important than Die W ahlverwandtschaften was Pandora 
(1810), the final product of Goethe's classicism, and the most 
uncompromisingly classical and allegorical of all his works. 
And in 1810. too, appeared his treatise on Farbenlehre, In the 
following year the first volume of his autobiography was pub- 
lished under the title » 4 us m einem J^ehen, Dichtung und Wahrheii. 
The second and third volumes of this work followed in 1812 and 
1814 ; the fourth, bringing the story of his life up to the close 
of the Frankfort period in 1833, after his death. Goethe felt, 
even late in life, too intimalely bound up with Weimar to discruss 
in detail his early life there, and he shrank from carrying his 
biogmphy be)'ond the year 1775. But a number of other 
publications-^escriptions of travel, such as the Italienische 
Reise (i8t6-“18i 7), the materials for a continuation of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit collected in Tag- und Jahreshefte (1830) — have also 
to be numbered among the writings which Goethe has left us as 
documents of his life. Meanwhile no less valuable biographical 
materials were accumulating in his diaries, hi.s voluminous 
correspondence and his cemversations, as recorded by J. P. 
Eckermann, the chancellor Miiller and F. Soret. Several 
periodical publications, Vber Kunsi und AUertum (i8i6-'i832^), 
Zuf Naiurwissenschaft itberhaupt (1817-1824), Zttr AforphoDogie 
(i8!7-x 824), bear witness to the extraordinary breadth of 
Goethe’s interests in these years. Art, science, literature — little 


esc^ed bis ken— and that not merely in Germany; English 
writcre, Bjnron, Scott and Carlyle, Italians like Manzotii, French 
scientists and poets, could all depend on friendly words of 
appreciation and encouragement from Weimar. 

In West-osUicher Diwan (1819), a collection of lyrics-*-matchless 
in form and even more concentrated in expression thih those 
of earlier days— which were suggested by a German translation 
of Hafiz, Goethe had another surprise in store for his contem- 
poraries. And, again, it was an actual passion — that for Marianne 
yon Willemer, whom he met in 1814 and 1815— -which rekindled 
in him the lyric fire. Meanwhile the years were thinning the 
ranks of Weimar society : Wicland, the last of Goethe’s greater 
literary contemporaries, died in 1813, his wife in 1816, Charlotte 
von Stein in 1827 I^ke Charles Augustus in 1828, Goethe’s 
retirement from the direction of the theatre in 1817 meant for 
him a break with the literary life of the day. In 1822 a passion 
for a young girl, Ulrike von Levetzow, whom he met at Marien- 
bad, inspired the fine Trilogie der Leidenschaft, and between 
1821 and 1829 appeared the long-expected and long-promised 
continuation of Wilhelm Meister ^ Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. 
The latter work, however, was a disappointment : perhaps it 
c^uld not have been otherwise, Goethe had lost the thread of 
his romance and it was difficult for him to resume it. Problems 
of the relaticm of the individual to society and industrial questions 
were to have formed the theme of the Wander jahre ; but since 
the French Revolution these problems had themselves entered 
on a new phase and demanded a method of treatment which it 
was not easy for the old poet to learn. Thus his intentions were 
only partially carried out, and the volumes were filled out by 
irrelevant stories, which had been written at widely different 
periods. 

But the crowning achievement of Goethe’s literary life was 
the completion of Faust. The poem had accompanied him from 
early manhood to the end and was the repository for the fullest 
“ confession ” of his life ; it is the poetic epitome of his experience. 
The second part is, in form, far removed from the impressive 
realism of the Vrfaust. It is a phantasmagory ; a drama the 
actors in which are not creatures of flesh and blood, but the 
shadows of an unreal world of allegory. The lover of Gretchen 
had, as far as poetic continuity is concerned, disappeared with 
the close of the first part, in the second part it is virtually a new 
Faust who, at the hands of a new Mcphistnpheles, goes out into 
a world that is not ours. Yet behind these unconvincing shadows 
of an imperial court with its financial difficulties, of the classical 
Walpurgisnacht, of the fantastic creation of the Homunculus, 
the noble Helena episode and the impressive mystery -scene 
of the close, where the centenarian Faust finally triumphs over 
the powers of evil, there lies a philosophy of life, a ripe wisdom 
horn of experience, such as no European poet liad given to the 
world since the Renaissance. Faust has been well called the 
“ divine comedy ” of 18th-century humanism. 

I'he second part of Faust forms a worthy close to the life of 
Germany’s greatest man of letters, who di^ in Weimar on the 
22nd of March 1832. He was the last of those universal minds 
which have been able to compass all domains of human activity 
and knowledge ; for he stood on the brink of an era of rapidly 
expanding knowledge which has made for ever impossible the 
universality of interest and sympathy which distinguished him. 
As a poet, his fame has undergone many vicissitudes since his 
death, ranging from the indifference of the “ Young German ” 
school to the enthusiastic admiration of the closing decades of 
the 19th century — an enthusiasm to which we owe the Weimar 
Goethe-Gesellschaft (founded in 1885) and a vast literature dealing 
with the poet’s life and work ; but the fact of his being Germany’s 
greatest poet and the master of her classical literature has never 
been seriously put in question. The intrinsic value of his poetic 
work, regarded apart from his personality, is smaller in propor- 
tion to its bulk than is the case with many lesser German poets 
and with the greatest poets of other literatures. But Goethe 
was a type of literary man hithertxi unrepresented among the 
leading writers of the world’s literature ; he was a poet whose 
supreme greatness lay in his subjectivity. Only a small fraction 
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of Goethe’s work was written in an impersonal and objective 
spirit, and sprang from what m^ht be called a conscious artistic 
impulse; by far the larger — and the better — part is the im- 
mediate reflex of his feelings and experiences. 

It is as a lyric poet that Goethe’s supremacy is least likely 
to be challenged ; he has given his nation, whose highest literary 
expression h^ in all ages been essentially lyric, its greatest songs. 
No other German poet has succeeded in attuning feeling, senti- 
ment and thought so perfectly to the music of words as he ; none 
has expressed so fully that spirituality in which the quintessence 
of German lyrism lies. Goethe's dramas, on the other hand, 
have not, in the eyes of his nation, succeeded in holding their 
own besi^ Schiller’s ; but the reason is rather because (lk>ethe, 
from what might be called a wilful obstinac>% refused to be 
bound by the conventions of the theatre, than because he was 
deficient in the cunning of the dramatist. For, as an interpreter 
of human character in the drama, Goethe is without a rival 
among modern poets, and there is not one of his plays that does 
not contain a few scenes or characters which bear indisputable 
testimony to his mastery. Faust is Germany’s most nationtd 
drama, and it remains perhaps for the theatre of the future to 
prove itself capable of popularizing psychological masterpieces 
like Tasso and Iphigenie. It is as a novelist that Goethe has 
suffered most by the lapse of time. The Sorrows of Werther no 
longer moves us to tears, and even WiMulm Meisler and Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften require more understanding for the 
conditions under which they were written than do Faust or 
EgmonU Goethe could fill his prose with rich wisdom, but he 
was only the perfect artist in verse. 

T^ittle attention is nowadays paid to Goethe’s work in other 
fields, work which he him.se]f in some cases prized more highly 
than his poetry. It is only as an illustration of his many-sidedness 
and his manifold activity that we now turn to his work as a 
statesman, as a theatre-director, as a practical political economist. 
His art-criticism is symptomatic of a phase of European taste 
which tried in vain to check the growing individualism of 
Romanticism. His scientihe studies and discoveries awaken 
only an historical interest. We marvel at the obstinacy with 
which he, with inadequate mathematical knowledge, opposed 
the Newtonian theory of light and colour ; and at his champion- 
ship of Neptunism,” tlie theory of aqueous origin, as opposed 
to ** Vulcanism,’' that of igneous origin of the earth’s crust. 
Of far-reaciiing importance was, on the otlier hand, his fore- 
shadowing of the Darwinian theory in his works on the meta- 
morphosis of plants and on animal morphology. Indeed, the 
deduction to be drawn from Goethe’s contributions to botany 
and anatomy is that he, as no other of his contemporaries, 
possessed that type of scientific mind which, in the iqth century, 
has made for progress ; he was Darwin’s predecessor by virtue 
of his enunciation of what lias now become one of the common- 
places of natural science — organic evolution. Modern, too, was 
the outlook of tlic ageiitg poet on the chaining social conditions 
of the age, wonderfully sympathetic his attitude towards modern 
industry, which steam was just l)eginning to establish on a new 
basis, and towards modern democracy. The Europe of his later 
years was very different from the idyllic and enlightened 
autocracy of the i8th century, in which he had spent his best 
years and to which he had devoted his energies ; yet GoeUie 
was at home in it. 

From tlie philosophic movement, in which Schiller and the 
Romanticists were so deeply involved, Goethe stood apart. 
Comparatively early in life he had found in Spinoza the philo- 
sopher who responded to his needs ; Spinoza taught him to see 
in nature the living garment of God,” and more he did not seek 
or need to know. As a convinced redist he took his standpoint 
on nature and experience, and could afford to look on objectively 
at the controversies of the metaphysicians. Kant he by no 
means ignored, and under Schiller’s guidance he learned much 
from him ; but of the younger thinkers, only Schellii^, whose 
mystic nature-philosophy was a develoixnent of Spinoza’s 
ideas, touched a sympathetic chord in his nature. As a moralist 
and a guide to the conduct of life— an aspect of Goethe’s work 


which Carlyle, viewing him through the coloured glasses oi 
Fichtean idealism, emphasized and interpreted not always 
jusdy — Goethe was a powerful force on German life in years of 
political and intellectual depression. It is difficult even still 
to get beyond the maxims of practical wisdom he scattered so 
liberally through his writings, the lessons to be learned from 
Meisler and Faust, or even that calm, optimistic fatalism which 
never deserted Goethe, and was so completely justiffed by the 
tenor of his life. If the philosophy of Spinoza provided the poet 
with a religion which made individual creeds and dogmiis 
unnecessary and impossible, so Leibnitz’s doctrine of pre- 
destinism supplied the foundations for his faitli in the divine 
mission of human life. 

This many-sided activity is a tribute to the greatness of 
Goethe’s mind and personality ; we may regard him merely as 
the embodiment of his particular age, or as a poet for all 
time ” ; but with one opinion all who have felt the power of 
Goethe’s genius are in agreement — the opinion which was con- 
densed in Napoleon’s often cited words, uttered after the meeting 
at Erfurt: Voild un hommel Of all modern men, Ck>ethe is 
the most universal type of genius. It is the full, rich humanity 
of his life and personality—not the art behind which the artist 
disappears, or the definite pronouncements of the thinker or the 
teacher — that constitutes his claim to a place in the front rank 
of men of letters. His life was his greatest work. 

Bijiijographv. — ( a) Collected Worhs^ Diaries^ Correspondence ^ 
Conversations. The following authorized editions of Goethe’s 
writings appeared in the poet’s lifetime : Schriften (8 vols., Leipzig, 
1787-1790); Neue Schriften (7 vols., Berlin, 1792-1800); Werhe 
{13 vols., Stuttgart, 1806-1810) ; Werke (20 vols., Stuttgart, 1815- 
1819); to which six volumes were added in 1820-1822; Werke 
(Vollst&ndige Ausgabc letzter Hand) (40 vols., Stuttgart, 1827-1830). 
Goetlie’s Nachgelassene Werke appeared as a confinuation of this 
edition in 15 volumes (Stuttgart, 1832-1834), to which five volumes 
were added in 1842. These were followed by several editions of 
Goethe’s Sdmtliche Werke, mostly in forty volumes, published by 
Cotta of Stutter!. The first critical edition with notes was published 
by Hcmpel, Berlin, in thirty-six volumes, 1868-1879; that in 
Kurscluier's Deutsche Xationalliteratur, vols. 82-117 (1882-1897) is 
also important. In 1887 the monumental Weimar edition, which 
is now approaching completion, began to appear ; it is divided 
into four sections : I. Werke (c. 56 vols.) ; II. X aturwissenschaftliche 
Werke (12 vols.) ; III. Tagebiicher (13 vols.) ; IV. Brief e (c. 45 vols.). 
Of other recent editions tlu* most noteworthy are : Sdmtliche Werke 
(Jubilaums-Ausgabe), edited by E. von der Hellen (40 vols., Stuttgart, 
1902 ff. ; Werke. edited by K. Heinemann (30 vols., Leipzig, 
i9t)o fl.), and the cheap edition of the Sdmtliche Werke, edited by 
L. Geiger (44 vols., Leipzig, 1901). There arc also innumerable 
editions of selected v orks ; reference need only be made here to the 
useful collection of the early writings and letters published by S. 
Hirzel with an introduction by M. Bernays, Der junge Goethe (3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1875, 2nd ed., 1887). A French traiivslation of («oethe’s 
(Fuvres computes, by J. Porchat, appeared in 9 vols,, at Paris, in 
1 860-1863. There is, as yet, no uniform English edition , but Goethe*s 
chief work.s have all been frequently translated and a number of 
them will be found in Bcjhn’s standard library. 

The definitive edition of Goetlie's diaries and letters is that forming 
Sections III, and IV. of the Weimar edition. Collections of selected 
letters based on the Weimar edition ha^’e been published by E. von 
der Hellen (6 vols., looi fT.), and by P. Stein (8 vols., 1902 ff.). Of 
the many separate coUections ol Cioethe’s corre.sj)ondence mention 
may be made of the Briefwechssl zwischen Schiller und Goethe, edited 
by Goetlic himself (1828-1829; 4th ed., 1881 ; also several cheap 
reprints. English translation by L. D. Sclimilz, 1877-1879) ; 
Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter (0 vols., 1833-1834 ; reprint 
in Reclames Vniversalhibliothek, 1904; English tran.slation by 
A. D. Coleridge, 1887) ; Bettina von Arnim, Goethes Briefwechsel 
mit einem Kinde (1835 ; 4th ed., 1890 ; English tran.slation, 1838) ; 
Briefe von und an Goethe, edited by F. W. Riemer (1846) ; Goethes 
Driefe an Frau von Stein, edited by A. Schdll (1848 1851 ; 3rd ed. 
by J, Wahle, 1899-1900) ; Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und K. F. von 
ReinharA (1850) ; Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Knebel (2 vols., 
1851) ; Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Staaisrat Schultz (1833) ; 
Briefwechsel des Herzogs Karl August mil Goethe {z vols., 1863); 
Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Kaspar Graf von Sternberg (1866) ; 
Goethes naturwissenschaftlicke Korrespondenz, and Goethes Brief 
wechsel mit den GehrUdern von Humboldt, edit^ by F. T. Bratranek 
(187^-187^; Goethes und Carlyles Briefwechsel {1887), al.so in 
English ; Goethe und die Romantik, edited by C. Schiiddekopf and 
O, Walzel (2 vols., 1898-1899) : Goethe und Lavater, edited by H. 
Funck (1901) ; Goethe und Osterreich, edited by A. Sauer (2 vols., 
1902-1903). Besides the corre.sponclence with Schiller and Zelter, 
Bohn's library contains a translation of Early and Miscellaneous 
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LetUrs, by E. Bell (1884). The chie/ collections of Goethe's con- 
verscitioiis are : J. P. tckermc'inii, Gespr&che mii Goethe (1836 ; 
vol. iii., also containing conversations with Soret, 1848; 7th ed. by 
H. Diintser, 1899 ; also now edition ly L. Geiger, 1902 ; English 
translation by J. Oxen ford, 1850). The complete conversatimis 
with Soret have been published in German translation by C. A. H. 
Burkhardt (1905) ; Goethes Vnterhaltungen mii dem Kanzler F. von 
Muller (1870). (ioethe’s collected Gesprdche were published by 
W. von Biedcrm.'iiin in 10 vols. (1889-1896). 

(6) Biography. — Goethe's autobiography, A us meinem Leben : 
IJichtung und tVahrheii, appesired in three parts between 1811 and 
18x4, a fourth part, bringing the history of his life as far as his 
depariiiro for Weimar in 1775, in 1833 (English translation by 

J. Oxe nford, 1846); it is supplemented by other biographical writings, 

as the /lalieHische Reise, Aus einer Reise in die Schweiz im Jahre 
77^7 ; Aus einer Reise am Rhein, Main und Nechar in den Jahren 
1814 und Tag- und Jahreshefte, &c., and especially by his 

diaries and correspondence. The following are the more important 
biographies : H. D6ring, Goethes Leben (1828 ; subsequent editions, 
i8j 3, 1849, 1856) ; H. Viehoff, Goethes Leben (4 vols., 1847-1854; 
5th ed., 1887) ; J. W. Schafer, Goethes Leben (2 vols., 1851 ; 3rd ed., 
1877) ; G. H. Lewes, The Life and Works of Goethe (2 vols., 1855; 
2nd ed.j 18O4; 3rd ed., 1875: cheap reprint, 1906; the German 
translation b v J . Frese is in its 1 8th edition, 1900 ; a shorter biography 
was published by Lewes in 1873 under the title The Story of Goethe* s 
Life) ; W. M^zi^es, W. Goethe, les oeuvres expliqudes par la vie 
(1872-1873) : A. Boasert, Goethe (1872 '1873) ; K. Goedeke, Goethes 
Leben und Sohriften (1874; 2nd cd., 1877); 11. Grimm, Goethe: 
Vorlesungeu (187O; 8th ed., 1903; English translation, 1880); 
A. Hayward, Goethe (1878) ; H. H. Boyesen, Goethe and Schiller, 
their Lives and Works (1879); H. Dimtzer, Goethes Leben (1880; 
2nd ed., 1883 ; Engli.sh translation, 1883) ; A. Baumgartner, Goethe, 
sein Leben und seine Werke (1885) ; J. sime, Life of Goethe (1888) ; 

K. Heinemanii, Goethes Leben und Werke (1889; 3rd ed., 1903); 
R. M. Meyer, Goethe (1894 ; 3rd cd., 1904) ; A. Bielschowsky, 
Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke (vol. i., 1895 ; 5th ed., T904 ; 
vol. ii., 1903 ; English translation by W. A. Cooper, 1905 ff.) ; 
G. Wltkowsky, Goethe (1899) ; H. G. Atkins, /. W. Goethe (1904) ; 
P. Hansen and R. Meyer, Goethe, bans Liv og Vaerkev (1906). 

Of writings on special periods and aspects of Goethe's life the 
more important are as follows (the titles art? arranged as far as 
pos.sjble in the chronological senuence of the poet's life) : fl. Duntzer, 
Goethes Stammbaum (1894) ; K. Hcinemann, Goethes Mutter (1891 ; 
6th ed., 1900) : P. Bustier, La Mhe de Goethe (1902) ; Rriefe der 
Frau Rat (2 vols., 2nd ed., 1905) ; F. Ewart, Goethes Voter (1899) ; 
C5. Witkow.ski, Cornelia die Schwester Goethes (1903) ; P. Besson, 
Goethe, sa satur ct ses amies (1898) ; H. Diintzer, Frauenbilder aus 
Goethes Jugendzeit (1852) ; W. voii Biedermann, Goethe und Leipzig 
(1865) ; P. F. Lucius, Friederike Urion (1878 ; 3rd cd., 1904) ; 
A. Bielschowsky, Friederike Rrion (1880) ; E. von Durckheim, 
Lili*s Bild geschichtlich entworfen (1879; 2nd ed., 1894) ; W. Herbs!, 
Goethe in Wetzlar (x88il ; A. Diezmann, Goethe und die lustige Zejt 
in Weimar (1857; zml cd., 1901); H. Diintzer, Goethe und Karl 
August (1859 18O4 ; 211(1 cd., 1888) ; also, by the same author, 
Aus Goethes Freundeskreise <r868) and Charlotte von Stein (2 vols., 
1874) ; J. Haarhuns, Auf Goethes Spuren in Italien (1896-1898) ; 
O. Harnack, Zur Sachgesrhichte der italicnisvhen Reise (i8go) ; H. 
Grimm, Schiller und Goethe {Essays, 1858 ; 3rd cd., 1884) ; G. 
Bcrlit, Goethe und Schiller ini personlichen Verkehre, nach brieflichen 
Mitteilungcn von H. Fow (1895) ; E. Pasqu6, Goethes T heater leitung 
in Weimar (2 vols., 1863) ; C. A. H. Burkhards, Das Repertoire des 
weimarischen Theaters unter Goethes Leitung (1891) ; J. Wahle, 
Das Weimarev Hoftheater unter Goethes Leitung (1892) ; O. Harnack, 
Goethe in der Epoche seiner VoUendung (2nd eel., 1901) ; J. Barl)ey 
d'Aurevilly, Goethe et Diderot (1880) ; A. Fischer, Goethe und Napoleon 
(1899; 2nd ed., 1900) : R. Steig, Goethe und die GebrUder Grimm 
(1892). 

{c) Criticism.- H. G. Graef, Goethe iiher seine Dichtungen (1901 flf.) ; 

J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urteilc seiner Zeitgenossen (3 vols., 1883- 
J1885) ; T. Carlyle, Essays on Goethe (1828 1832) ; X. Marmiei.. 
Rtudes sur Goethe (1835) ; W. von Biedermann, Goethe-Forschungen 
(1879, 1886) ; J. Minor and A. Sauer, Studien zur Goethe-^Philologie 
(1880) ; H. Duntzer, Abhandlungen zu Goethes Leben und Werken 
(1881) ; A. Scholl, Goethe in HauptzUgen seines Lebens und Wirkens 
(1882) ; V. Hchn, Gedanken iiher Goethe (1884 ; 4th ed., 1900) ; 
W. Scherer, Aufsdtze iiber Goethe (1886) ; J. R. Seeley, Goethe 
reviewed after Sixty Years (1894) •* E. Dowden, New Studies 
in Literature (1895) ; £. Rod, Essai sur Goethe (1898) ; A. Luther, 
Goethe, seeks Vortrdge (1905) ; R. Saitschik, Goethes Charahter 
(1898) : W. Bode, Goethes Lebenskunst (1900 ; 2nd ed., 1902) ; by 
tlie same, Goethes Asthetik (1901) ; T. Vollbehr, Goethe und die 
bildendv Kunst (1895) ; E. Lichtenberger, Etudes sur les poisies 
lyriques de. Goethe {1878); T, Achelis, Grun<f;f!|g^ dev Lyrih Goethes 
^900) ; B. Litzmann, Goethes Lyrih (1903) ; R. Ricmann, Goethes 
Romantechnik (1901) ; R. Virchow, Goethe ats Natur/orscher (1861) ; I 

E. Caro, La Philosophie de Goethe (1866 ; 2nd ed., 1870) ; R. Steiner, j 
Goethes Weltanschauung (1897) ; F. Siebeck, Goethe als Denker (1902) ; 1 

F. Balden.sperger, Goethe en France (1904) ; S. Wactzoldt, Goethe 

und die Romantik (1888). ' 

More special treatises dealing with individual works are the 



following; W. Scherer^ Goethes FrUhzeit (1879); R, Weissen- 
fels, Goethe in Sturm wnd Drang, vol. L (1894) ; W. Wilmanns, 

g uellenstudienzu Goethes GC - - - - 

oethes Gotz von Berlichin 

Appell, Werther und seine \ , , , ^ 

Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe (1875)'; M. Herimann, Das Jahr- 
marktsfest zu Plundersweilen (1900) ; E. Schmidt, Goethes Faust 
in ursprUn^licher Gestalt (1887; 5th ed., 1901); J. Collin, Goethes 
Faust in seiner dltesten Gestalt (1896) ; H. Hettner, Goethes Iphigenie 
in ihrem Verhdltnis zur Bildungsgeschichte des Dichters (1861 ; in 
Kleine Schriften, 1884) ; K. Fischer, Goethes Iphigenie (x888) ; 
F. T. Bratranek, Goethes Egmont und Schillers Wallenstein (1862) ; 
C. Schuchardt, Goethes italienische Reise (1862) ; H. Duntzer, 
Iphigenie auf Tauris ; die drei dltesten Bearbeitungen (1854) ; F. 
Kern, Goethes Tasso (1890) ; J. Scliubart, Die philosophischm 
Grundgedanken in Goethes Wilhelm Meister (1896) ; E. Boas, Schiller 
und Goethe in Xenienhampf (1851) ; E. Schmidt and B. Suphan, 
Xenien 2796, nach den Handschriften (1893) ; W. von Humboldt, 
Asthetische Versuche: Hermann und Dorothea (1799); V. Hehn, 
Vber Goethes Hermann und Dorothea (1893) ; A. Fries, Quellen und 
Komposition der Achilleis (1901) ; K. Alt, Studien zur Entstehunes~ 
geschichte von Dichtung und Wahrheit (1898) ; A. Jung, Goethes 
Wander jahre und die wichtigsten Eragen des 79. jahrhunderts (1854) ; 
F. Kreyssig, Vorlesungen iiher Goethes Faust (1866) ; the editions of 
Faust by G. von Ixieper (2 vols., 1879), and K. J. Schroer (2 vols., 
3r(i and 4th cd., 1898-1903) ; K. Fischer, Goethes Faust (3 vols., 
1893, 1902, 1903) ; O. Pniower, Goethes Faust, Zeugnissc und Excurse 
zu semer Kntstehungsgeschichte (1899) ; J. Minor, Goethes Faust, 
Entsiehungsgeschichte und Erkldrung (2 vols., 1901). 

(i) Bibliographical Works, Goetke-Societies, cW. — L. Dnflad, Die 
Goetke^JLiteratur in Deutschland (1878) ; S. Hirzcl, Verzeichnis einer 
Ctoeihe-Bibliotheh (1884), to which (i. von Loeper and W. von Bieder- 
maun have suppUed supplements. F. Strehlkc, Goethes Briefe : 
Verzeichnis unter Angahe der Quelle (1882 -1884) ; British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Hooks : Goethe (1888) ; Goedeke's Grundriss 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (2nd ed., vol. iv. 1891) ; and 
Uie bibliographies in the Uoethe-Jahrbuch (since 1880). Also K. 
Hoyer, Zur EinfUhrung in die Goethe-Literatur (1904). On Goethe in 
England see E. Oswald, Goethe in England and America (1899; 
2nd ed., 1909) : W. Heinemann, A Bibliographical List of the English 
Translations and Annotated Editions of Goethe's Faust (1886). 
Reference may also be made here to F. Zarncke's Verzeichnis der 
Originalaufnanmen von Goethes Bildnissen (2888). 

A Gocthe-Gesellschaft was founded at Weimar in 1885, and numbers 
over 2800 members ; its publications include the annual Goethe- 
Jahrbuch (since 1880), ancl a series of Goethe-Schriften, A Goethe- 
Verein has existed in Vienna since 1887, and an JCnglish Goethe 
.society, which has also issued several volumes of publications, since 
1886. (J. G. R.) 

Goethe $ Descendants. — Goethe’s only son, August, born on 
the 25th of December 1789 at Weimar, married in 1817 Ottilie 
von Pogwisch (1796-1872), who had come as a child to Weimar 
with her mother {nee (Countess Henckel von Donnersmarck). 
The marriage was a very unhappy one, the husband having no 
qualities that could appeal to a woman who, whatever the 
censorious might say of her moral character, was distinguished 
to the last by a lively intellect and a singular charm. August 
von Goethe, whose sole distinction was his birth and his position 
as grand-ducal chamberlain, died in Italy, on the 27th of October 
1830, leaving three children : Walther Wolfgang, bom on 
April 9, 1818, died on April 15, 1885 ; Wolfgang Maximilian, 
born on September 18, 1820, died on January 20, 1883 ; Alma, 
bom on October 22, 1827, died on September 29, 1844. 

Of Walther von Goethe little need be said. In youth he had 
musical ambitions, studied under Mendelssohn and Weinlig 
at Leipzig, under Loewe at Stettin, and afterwards at Vienna. 
He published a few songs of no great merit, and had at his 
death no more than the reputation among his friends of a kindly 
and accomplished man. 

Wolfgang or, as he was familiarly called. Wolf von Goethe, 
was by far the more gifted of the two brothers, and his gloomy 
destiny by so much the more tragic. A sensitive and highly 
imaginative boy, he was the favourite of his grandfather, who 
made him his constant companion. This fact, instead of being 
to the boy’s advantage, was to prove his bane. The exalted 
atmosj^here of the great man’s ideas was too rarefied for the 
child’s intellectual health, and a brain well fitted to do excellent 
work in the world was mined by the effort to live up to an 
impossible ideal. To maintain himself on the same height as 
his grandfather, and to make the name of Goethe illustrious in 
his descendants also, became Wolfgang’s ambition; hnd his 
incapacity to realize this, very soon borne in upon him, paralyzed 
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his efforts and plunged him at last into bitter revolt against his 
fate and gloomy isolation from a world that seemed to have no 
use for him but as a curiosity. From the first, too, he was 
hampered by wretched health ; at the age of sixteen he was 
subjected to one of those terrible attacks of neuralgia which 
were to torment him to the last ; physically and mentally alike 
he stood in tragic contrast with his grandfather, in whose 
gigantic personality the vigour of his race seems to have been 
exhausted. 

From 1839 to 1845 Wolfgang studied law at Bonn, Jena, 
Heidelberg and Berlin, taking his degree of doctor juris at Heidel- 
berg in 1845. During this period he had made his first literary 
efforts. His Studenten^Briefe (Jena, 1842), a medley of letters 
and lyrics, are wholly conventional. This was followed by Der 
Mensch und die elementarische Natur (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1845), in three parts {Beitrdge) ; (i) an historical and philosophical 
dissertation on the relations of mankind and the “ soul of nature,*^ 
largely infiuenoed by Schelling, (2) a dissertation on the juridical 
side of the question, De jragmento Vegoiae, being the thesis 
presented for his degree, (3) a lyrical drama, Erlinde. In this 
last, as in hi.s other poetic attempts, Wolfgang showed a consider- 
able measure of inherited or acquired ability, in his wealth of 
language and his easy mastery of the difficulties of rhythm and 
rhyme. But this was all. The work was characteristic of his 
self-centred isolation : ultra-romantic at a time when Romanti- 
cism was already an outworn fashion, remote alike from the 
spirit of the age and from that of (loethe. The cold reception 
it met with shattered at a blow the dream of Wolfgang’s life ; 
henceforth he realized that to the world he was interesting 
mainly as “ Goethe’s grandson,” that anything he might achieve 
would be measured by that terrible standard, and he hated the 
legacy of his name. 

The next five years he spent in Italy and at Vienna, tormented 
by facial neuralgia. Returning to Weimar in 1850, he was made a 
chamberlain by the grand-duke, and in 1852, his health being 
now somewhat restored, he entered the Prussian diplomatic 
service and went as attach^ to Rome. The fruit of his long 
years of illness was a slender volume of lyrics, Gedichte (Stuttgart 
and Tilbingen, 1851), good in form, but seldom inspired, and 
showing occasionally the influence of a morbid sensuality. In 
1854 he was appointed secretary of legation ; but the aggressive 
ultramontanism of the Curia became increasingly intolerable 
to his overwrought nature, and in 1856 he was transferred, at his 
own request, as secretary of legation to Dresden. Thi.s post he 
resigned in 1859, in which year he was raised to the rank of 
Freiherr (baron). In 1866 he received the title of councillor 
of legation ; but he never again occupied any diplomatic post. 

Tlie rest of his life he devoted to historical research, ultimately 
selecting as his special subject the Italian libraries up to the year 
1500. The outcome of all his labours was, however, only the 
first part of Studies attd Researches in the Times and Life of 
Cardinal Bessarion, embracing the period of the council of 
Florence (privately printed at Jena, 1871), a catalogue of the 
MSS. in the monastery of Sancta Justina at Padua (Jena, 
1873), and a mass of undigested material, which he ultimately 
bequeathed to the university of Jena. 

In 1870 Ottilie von Goethe, who had resided mainly at Vienna, 
returned to Weimar and took up her residence with her two sons 
in the Goethehaus. So long as she lived, her small salon in the 
attic storey of the great house was a centre of attraction for 
many of the most illustrious personages in Europe. But after 
her death in 1872 the two brothers lived in almost complete 
isolation. The few old friends, including the grand-duke Charles 
Alexander, who continued regularly to visit the house, were 
entertained with kindly hospitality by Baron Walthcr ; Wolf- 
gang refused to be drawn from his isolation even by the advent 
of royalty. ” Tell the empress,” he cried on one occasion, 
“ that I am not a wild beast to be stared at ! ” In 1879, his 
increasing illness necessitating the constant presence of an 
attendant, he went to live at l^ipzig, where he died. 

Goethe’s grandsons have been so repeatedly accused of having 
displayed a dog-in-the-manger temper in closing the Goethehaus 


to the public and the Goethe archives to research, that the 
charge has almost universally come to be regarded as proven. 
It is true that the house was closed and access to tlie archives only 
very sparingly allowed until Baron Walther's death* in 1885. 
But the reason for this was not, as Herr Max Heckcr rather 
absurdly suggests, Wolfgang’s jealousy of his grandfather’s 
oppressive fame, but one far more simple and natural. From 
one cause or another, principally Ottilie von Goethe’s extrava- 
gance, the family was in very straitened circumstance.^ ; and the 
brothers, being thoroughly iinbusine.s.Hlike, believed themselves 
to be poorer than they really were.^ They closed the Goethehaus 
and the archives, bkiause to have opened them would have 
needed an army of attendants.'^ If they deserve any blame it 
is for the pride, natural to their rank and their generation, which 
prevented them from charging an entrance fee, an expedient 
which would not only have made it possible for them to give 
access to the house and collections, but would have enabled 
them to save the fabric from falling into the lamentable state 
of disrepair in which it was found after their death. In any case, 
the accu.sation is ungenerous. With an almost exaggerated 
Pietat Goethe’s descendants preserved his house untouched, 
at great inconvenience to themselves, and left it, with all its 
treasures intact, to the nation. Had they been the selfish 
misers they are sometimes painted, they could have realized a 
I fortune by selling its contents. 

Wolf Goethe (Weimar, 1880) is a .sympatlietic appreciation by C)tto 
Mejer, formerly president of tlie Lutheran consistory in Hanover. 
See also Jenny v. Gerstenbergk, Ottilie von Goethe und ihre Suhne 
Waliher und XVolf (Stuttgart, 1901), and tlu* article on Maximilian 
Wolfgang von Goethe by Max F. Hccker in Allgem* deutsche 
graphic y Bd. 40, Nachtr&ge (T^ipzig, 1904). (W. A. P.) 

GOETZ, HERMANN (1840-1876), German musical composer, 
was bom at Kdnigsberg in Prussia, on the 17th of December 1840, 
and liegan his regular musical studies at the comparatively 
advanced age of seventeen. He entered the music-school of 
i Professor wStern at Berlin, and studied composition chiefly under 
' Ulrich and Hans von Billow. In 1863 he was appointed organist 
, at Winterthur in Switzerland, where he lived in obscurity for 
! a number of years, occupying himself with composition during 
■ his leisure hours. One of his works was an opera, The Taming 
of the Shrew, the libretto skilfully adapted from Shakespeare’s 
play. After much delay it was produced at Mannheim (in 
October 1874), and its success was as instantaneous as it has up to 
the present proved la.sting. It rapidly .made the round of the 
great German theatres, and spread its composer’s fame over all 
the land. But Goetz did not live to enjoy this happy result 
for long. In December 1876 he died at Zurich from overwork. 
A second opera, Francesca da Rimini, on which he was engaged, 
remained a fragment ; but it was finished according to his 
directions, and was performed for the first time at Mannheim 
a few months after the composer’s death on the 4th of December 
1876. Besides his dramatic work, Goetz also wrote various 
compositions for chamber-music, of which a trio (Op. i) and 
a quintet (Oj). 16) have been given with great succe.ss at the 
London Monday Popular Concerts. Still more important is the 
Symphony in F. As a composer of comic opera Goetz lacks the 
sprightliness and artistic savoir faire so rarely found amongst 
Germanic nations. His was essentially a serious nature, and 
passion and pathos were to him more congenial than humour. 
The more serious sides of the subject are therefore insisted upon 
more successfully than Katherine’s ravings and Petruchio’s 
eccentricities. There are, however, very graceful passages, e.g. 
the singing lesson Bianca receives from her disguised lover. 
Goetz’s style, although influenced by Wagner and other masters, 
shows signs of a distinct individuality. The design of his music 
is essentially of a polyphonic character, and the working out and 
interweaving of his themes betray the musician of high scholar- 
ship. But breadth and beautiful flow of melody also were his, 

> After Walt;her's deatli upwards of £10,000 in bonds, &c., were 
discovered put away and forgotten in escritoires and odd corners. 

’•* This was the reason given by Baron Walther himself to I he 
writer’s mother, an old friend of Frau von Goethe, who lived with 
her family in the Ck)ethehaus for some years after 1871. 
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as is seen in the symphony^ and perhaps still more in the quintet 1 
for pianoforte and strings above referred to. The most important I 
of Goetz’s posthumous works are a setting of the 137th Psalm 
for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, a “ Spring ” overture 
(Op, 15), and a pianoforte sonata for four hands (Op. 17). 

GOFFE (or Gough), WILUAM (fl. 1642-1660), English 
parliamentarian, son of Stephen Goffe, puritan rector of Stanmer 
in Essex, began life as an apprentice to a London saltcr, a zealous 
parliamentarian, hut on the outbreak of the civil war he joined 
the army and became captain in Colonel Harley’s regiment of the 
new mcKlc) in 1645. imprisoned in 1642 for his share in 

the petition to give the control of the militia to the parliament. 
By his marriage with Frances, daughter of General Edward 
Whalley, he l)ecame connected with Oliver Cromwell’s family 
and one of his most faithful followers. He was a member of 
the deputation which on the 6th of July 1647 brought up the 
charge against the eleven members. He was active in bringing 
the king to trial and signed the death warrant. In 1649 he 
received the honorary degree of M.A. at Oxford. He distin- 
guished himself at Dunbar, commanding a regiment there and at 
Worcester. He assisted in the exfMiision of Barebone’s parlia- 
ment in 1653, took an active part in the suppression of Pen- 
ruddock’s rising in July 1654, and in October 1655 was appointed 
major-general for Berkshire, Sussex and Hampshire. Meanwhile 
he had been elected member for Yarmoutli in the parliament of 
1654 and for Hampshire in that of 1656. He supported the 
proposal to bestow a royal title upon Cromw(dl, who greatly 
esteemed him, was included in the newly-constituted House of 
Lords, obtained Lambert’s place as major-general of the Foot, 
and was even thought of as a fit sueexjssor to Cromwell. As a 
member of the a)mmittee of nine appointed in June 1658 on 
public affairs, he was witness to the protector’s appointment 
of Eichard Cromwell as his su(x:essor. He supported the latter 
during his brief tenure of power and his fall involved his own loss 
of influence. In November 1 659 he took part in the futile mission 
sent by the army to Monk in Scotland, and at the Restoration 
escaped witli his father-in-law General Edward Whalley to 
Massachusetts. Goffe’s ]:)olitiail aims appear not to have gone 
much beyond fighting “ to pull down Charles and set up Oliver ” : 
and he was no doubt a man of deep religious feeling, who acted 
throughout according to a strict sense of duty as he conceived it. 
He was destined to pass tlie rest of his life in exile, separated 
from his wife and children, dying, it is supposed, about 1679. 

GOFFER, to give a fluted or crimped appearance to any^ing, 
particularly to linen or lace frills or trimmings by means of 
heated irons of a special shape, called guffering-irons or tongs. 

“ Goffering,” or the French term gaujrage, is also used of the 
wavy or crimped edging in certain forms of porcelain, and also 
of the stamped or emliossed decorations on the edges of the 
binding of books. The French word ganjrc, from which tlie 
English form is adapted, means a thin cake marked with a 
pattern like a honc^ycomb, a “ wafer,” which is etymologically 
the same word. Waufre appears in tlie phrase un fer d waufres, 
an iron for baking cakes on (quotation of 1433 in J. J 3 . Roque- 
forts Glossaire dv la langur romanc). The word is Teutonic, 
cf. Dutch wafel, Ger. W a(j€l, a form seen in ” waffle," the name 
given to tlie well-known batter-cakes of America. The ” wafer ” 
was so called from its likeness to a honeycomb, Wabe, ultimately 
derived from the root wah-^ to weave, the cells of the comb 
appearing to be woven togctlicr. 

GOG (possibly connected with the Gentilic Gagaya, “ of the 
land of Gag,” used in Amarna Letters i. 38, as u s)'nonym for 
" barbarian,” or with Ass. Gagu, a ruler of the land of Sahif 
N. of Assyria, or with Gyges, Ass. Gugu, a king of Lydia), a 
Hebrew name found in Rzek. xxxviii.-xxxix. and in Rev. xx., 
and denoting an antitheocratic power tliat is to manifest itself 
in the world immediately liefore tlie final dispensation. In the 
later passage, Gog and Magog are spoken of as co-ordinate ; in 
the earlier, Gog is given as the name of the person or people and 
Magog as that of the land of origin. Magog is perhaps a 
contracted form of Mat-gog, mat being the common Assyrian 
word for ** land.” The passages are, however, intimately related 


and both depend upcxi Gen. x. 2, though here Magog alone is 
mentioned. He is the second son ” of Japhet, the order 
of the names here and in Ezekiel xxxviii. 2, indimtes a locality 
between Cappadocia and Media, i,e, in Armenia. According 
to Jos^hua, who is followed by Jerome, the Scythians were 
primarily intended by this designation; and this plausible 
opinion has been generally followed. The name it is 

to be observed, however, is often but a vague word for any or all 
of the numerous and but partially known tribes of the nortli ; 
and any attempt to assign a more definite locality to Magog can 
only be very he.sitatingly made. According to some, the Maiotes 
about the Palus Maeotis are meant ; according to others, the 
Massagetae; according to Kiepert, the inhabitants of the 
northern and eastern parts of Armenia. The imagery employed 
in Ezekiel’s prophetic description was no doubt suf^ested by the 
Scythian invasion which about the time of Josiah, 630 b.c., 
had devastatetl Asia (Herodotus i. 104-106 ; Jer. iv. 3-vi. 30). 
Following on this description, Gog figures largely in Jewish and 
Mahommedan as well as in Christian eschatology. In the 
district of Astrakhan a legend is still to be met with, to the effect 
that Gog and Magog were two great races, which Alexander the 
(ireat subdued and banished to the inmost recesses of the 
Caucasus, where they arc meanwhile kept in by the terror of 
twelve trumpets blown by the winds, but whence they are 
destined ultimately to make their escape and destroy the world. 

The legends that attach themselves to the gigantic effigies 
(dating from 1708 and replacing those destroyed in the Great 
Fire) of Gog and Magog in Guildhall, London, are connected 
only remotely, if at all, with the biblical notices. According to 
the Recuydl des htsioires de Troye, Gog and Magog were the 
survivors of a race of giants descended from the thirty-three 
wicked daughters of Diocletian ; after their brethren had been 
slain by Brute and his companions, Gog and Magog were brought 
to London (Troy-novan t) and compelled to ofiiciatc^ as porters 
at the gate of the royal palace. It is known that effigies similar 
to the present existed inx-ondon as early as tlie time of Henry V. ; 
hut when this legend began to attach to them is uncertain. They 
may be compared with the giant images formerly kept at Antwerp 
(Antigomes) and Douai (Gayant). According to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth {Ckronides, i. 16), Goemot or Goemagot (either 
corrupted from or corrupted into ” Gog and Magog ”) was a 
giant who, along with his brother Corincus, tyrannized in the 
western horn of ii^ngland until slain by foreign invaders. 

GOOD, or Gogua, a town of British India in Ahmedabad 
district, Bombay, 193 m. N.W, of Bombay. Pop. (1901) 4798. 
Alxnii j ni. east of the town is an excellent anchorage, in some 
measure sheltered by the island of Piram, which lies still farther 
east. The natives of this place are reckoned the best sailors in 
India ; and ships touching here may procure water and supplies, 
or repair damages. The andioragc is a safe refuge during the 
south-west monsoon, the bottom being a bed of mud and tlic 
water always smooth. Gogo has lost its commercial importance 
and has steadily declined in population and trade since the time 
of the American Civil War, when it was an important cotton- 
mart. 

GOGOL, NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH (1809-1852), Russian 
novelist, was bom in the province of Poltava, in South Russia, 
on the 31st of March 1809. Educated at tlie Niezhin gymnasium, 
he there started a manuscript periodical, “ The Star,” and wrote 
several pieces including a tragedy. The Brigands, Having 
completed his course at Niezhin, he went in 1829 to St Petersburg, 
where he tried the stage but failed. Next year he obtained a 
clerkship in the department of appanages, but he soon gave it up. 
In literature, however, he found his true vocation. In 1829 he 
published anonymously a poem called Italy, and, under the 
pseudonym of V. Alof, an idyll, Hans Kuchel Garten, which he 
had written while still at Niezhin. The idyll was so ridiculed by 
a reviewer that its author bought up all the copies he could 
secure, and burnt them in a room which he hired lor the purpose 
at an inn. Gogol then fell back upon South Russian popular 
literature, and especially the tales of Cossackdom on which his 
boyish fancy had been nursed, his father having occupied the 
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post of regimental secretary/’ one of the honorary officials in 
the Zaporogian Cossack forces. 

In 1830 he puUished in a periodical the first of the stories 
which appeared next year under the title of Evenings in a Farm 
near Dikanka: hy Rudy Panko. This work^ containing a series 
of attractive pictures of that Little-Russian life which lends 
itself to romance more readily than does the monotony of 

Great-Rusmn ” existence, immediately obtained a great 
success~-its light and colour, its freshness and originality l^ing 
hailed with enthusiasm by the principal writers of the day in 
Russia, Whereupon Gogol planned, not only a history of Little- 
Russia, but also one of the middle ages, to be completed in eight 
or nine volumes. This plan he did not carry out, though it led 
to his being appointed to a professorship in the university of 
St Petersburg, a post in which he met with small success and 
which he resigned in 1835. Meanwhile he had published his 
Arabesques, a collection of essays and stories ; his Taras Bulba, 
the chief of the Cossack Tales translated into English by George 
Tolstoy ; and a number of novelettes, which mark his transition 
from the romantic to the realistic school of fiction, such as the 
admirable sketch of the tranquil life led in a quiet country 
house by two kindly specimens of Old^orld GentlefolkSy or the 
description of the petty miseries endured by an ill -paid clerk 
in a government office, the great object of whose life is to secure 
the “ cloak ” from which his story takes its name. To the same 
period belongs his celebrated comedy, the Revizor, or government 
inspector. His aim in writing it was to drag into light “ all that 
was bad in Russia;” and to hold it up to contempt. And he 
succeeded in rendering contemptible and ludicrous the official 
life of Russia, the corruption universally prevailing throughout 
the civil service, the alternate arrogance and servility of men 
in office. The plot of the comedy is very simple. A traveller 
who arrives with an empty purse at a provincial town is taken 
for an inspector whose arrival is awaited with fear, and he 
receives all the attentions and bribes which are meant to pro- 
pitiate the dreaded investigator of abuses. The play appeared 
on the stage in the spring of 1836, and achieved a full success, 
in spite of the opposition attempted by the official claascs whose 
malpractices it exposed. The aim which Gogol had in view 
when writing the Revizor he afterwards fully attained in his 
great novel, Mertvuiya Dushi, or Dead Souls, the first part of 
which appeared in 1842. The hero of tlie story is an adventurer 
who goes about Russia making fictitious purchases of dead 
souls,” x.f, of serfs who have died since the last census, with the 
view of pledging his imaginary property to the government. 
But his adventures are merely an excuse for drawing a series 
of pictures, of an unfavourable kind, of Russian provincial life, 
and oi introducing on the scene a number of types of Russian 
society. Of the force and truth with which these delineations 
are executed the universal consent of Russian critics in their 
favour may be taken as a measure. From the French version 
of the story a general idea of its merit.s may be formed, and some 
knowledge of its plot and its principal characters may be gathered 
from the English adaptation published in 1854, as an original 
work, under the title of Home Life in Russia, But no one can 
fully appreciate Gogol’s merits as a humorist who is not intimate 
with the language in which he wrote as well as with the society 
which he depicted. 

In 1836 Gogol for the first time went abroad. Subsequently 
he spent a considerable amount of time out of Russia, chiefly 
in Italy, where much of his Dead Souls was written. His 
residence there, especially at Rome, made a deep impression on 
his mind, which, during his later years, turned towards mysticism. 
The last works which he published, his Confession and Corre- 
spondence with Friends, offer a painful contrast to the light, bright, 
vigorous, realistic, humorous writings which had gain^ and Imve 
retained for him his immense popularity in his native land. 
Asceticism and m)rstical exaltation had told upon his nervous 
system, and its feeble condition showed itself in his literary 
compositions. In 1848 he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
on his return settled down at Moscow, where he died on the 3rd 
of March 1852. 
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See Materials for the Biography of Gogol (in Russian) (1897), by 
Shenrok ; “ Illness and Death of Gogol,*’ by N. Bazhenov. Russkaya 
Muisl, January 1902. (W. R. S.-R.) 

GOGRA, or Gragka, a river of northern India. It is an 
important tributary of the Ganges, bringing down to the plains 
more water than the Ganges itself. It rises in Tilxjt near Lake 
Manasarowar, not fax from the sources of the Brahmaputra 
and the Sutlej, passes through Nepal where it is known as the 
Kauriala, and after entering British territory l)ecomes tlie most 
important waterway in the United Provinces. It joins the Ganges 
at Cliapra after a course of 600 m. Its tributary, the Rapti, 
also has considerable commerical importance. The Gogra has 
the alternative name of Sarju, and in its lower course is also 
known as tlie Deoha. 

GOHIER, LOUIS JRrOME (1746-1830), French politician, 
was born at Semblan^ay (Iiidre-et-lx>ire) on the 27th of February 
1746, the son of a notary. He was called to the bar at Rennes, 
and practised there until he was sent to represent the town in 
the states-general. In Uie Legislative Assembly he represented 
Ille-et-Viiaine. He took a prominent part in the delil>erations ; 
he protested against the exaction of a new oath from priests 
(Nov. 22, 1791), and demanded the sequestration of the emigrants’ 
property (Feb. 7, 1792). He was minister of justice from March 
1793 to April 1794, and in June 1799 he succeeded Treilliard 
in the Directory, where he represented the republican interest. 
His wife was intimate with Josephine Bonaparte, and when 
Bonaparte suddenly returned from Egypt in October 1799 he 
repeatedly protested his friendship for Ciohier, who was then 
president of the l^lireclory, and tried in vain to gain him over. 
After the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumairc (Nov. 9, 1799), he 
refused to abdicate his functions, and souglit out Bonaparte 
at the Tuileries “ to save the republic,” as he boldly expressed 
it. He was escorted to the Luxembourg, and on his release 
he retired to his estate at Eau bonne. In 1802 Napoleon made 
him consul-general at Amsterdam, and on the union of the 
Netherlands with France he was offered a similar post in the 
United States. His health did not permit of his taking up a new 
appointment, and he died at Eaubonne on the 29th of May 1830. 

His M ^moires d*un vMeran irr^prochable de la Revolution was 
published in 1824, his rqiort on the papers ot the civil list preparatory 
to the trial of Louis XVI. is printed in Le Proems de Louis XVI 
(Paris, an Til) and elsewhere, while others appear in the Moniteur. 

GGHRDE, a forest of Gtsrmany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, immediately W. of the Elbe, between Wittenberg and 
Liineburg. It has an area of about 85 sq. m. and is famous for its 
oaks, beeclies and game preserves. It is memorable for the 
victory gained here, on the T6th of September 1813, by the allies, 
under Wallmoden,over tlie French forces commanded by Pccheur. 
The hunting-box situated in the forest was built in 1689 and was 
restored by Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover. It is known to 
history on account of the constitution of Gdhrde, promulgated 
here in 1719. 

GOITO, a village of Lombardy , Italy , in the proviixce of Mantua, 
from which it is ii m. N.W., on the road to Brescia. Pop. 
(village) 737 ; (commune) 5712. It is situated on the right bank 
of the Mincio near the bridge. Its position has given it a certain 
military importance in various campaigns and it has been 
repeatedly fortified as a bridge-head. The Piedmontese forces 
won two actions (8th of April and 30th of May 1848) over the 
Austrians here. 

GOITRE (from Lat. gutiur, tlie throat; synonyms, Bronchocele, 
Derbyshire Neck), a term applied to a swelling in the front of the 
neck caused by enlargement of the thyroid gland. This structure, 
which lies between the skin and the anterior surface of the wind- 
pipe, and in health is not large enough to give rise to any external 
prominence (except in the pictures of certain artists), is liable to 
variations in size, more especially in females, a tempora^ 
enlargement of the gland being not uncommon at the catamenial 
periods, as well as during pregnancy. In goitre the swelling is 
conspicuous and is not only unsightly but may occasion much 
discomfort from its pressure upon the windpipe and other 
important parts of the neck. J. L. Alibert recorded cases of 
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goitre where the tumour hung down over the breast^ or reached 
as low iis the middle of the thigh. 

Ooitre usually appears in early life, often from the eighth to the 
tw('lfth year ; its growth is at ilrst slow, but after several y-cars of 
ef)mparative quiescence a sudden increase is apt to occur. In the 
earlier stages the condition of the gland is simply an enlaigement 
of its constituent parts, which retain their normal soft consistence ; 
but in the course of time other changes supervene, and it may 
become cystic, or acquire hardness from increase of fibrous tissue 
or from calcareous deposits. Occasionally the enlargement is 
uniform, but more commonly one of the lobes, generally the right, 
is the larger. In rare instances the disease is limited to the 
isthmus which connects the two lobes of the gland. The growth 
is unattended with pain, and i.s not inconsistent with good health. 

Goitre is a marked example of an endemic disease. There are 
few parts of the world where it is not found prevailing in certain 
localities, these being for the most part valleys and elevated plains 
in mountainous districts(see Cretinism). The malady is generally 
ascribed to the use of drinking water impregnated with the salts of 
lime and magnesia, in which ingredients the water of goitrous 
districts abounds. But in localities not far removed from those in 
which goitre prevails, and where the water is of the same chemical 
composition, the disease may be entirely unknown. The disease 
may be the result of a combination of causes, among which local 
telluric or malarial influences concur with those of the drinking 
water. Goitn* is sometimes cured by removal of the individual 
from the district where it prevails, and it is apt to be acquired 
by previously healthy persons who settle in goitrous localities ; 
and it is only in such places that the disease exhibits hereditary 
tendencies. 

In the early stages, change of air, especially to the seaside, is 
desirable, and small doses of iron and of iodine should be given ; 
if this fails small do.ses of thyroid extract should be tried. If 
palliative measures prove unsuccmsful, operation must be under- 
taken for the removal of one lateral lobe and the isthmus of the 
tumour. This may be done under chloroform or after the sub- 
cutaneous injection of cocaine. If chloroform is used, it must be* 
given very sparingly, as the breathing is apt to become seriously 
embarrassed during the operation. After the successful pt^r- 
formanco of th(‘ operation great improvement takes place, the 
remaining part of the gland slowly decreasing in size. The whole 
of the gland must not be removed during the operation, lest the 
strange disease known as Myxoedema should be produced (see 
Metabolic Diseases). 

In exophthalmic goitre the bronchocele is but one of three 
phenomena, which together constitute the disease, viz. palpitation 
of the heart, enlargement of the thyroid gland, and protrusion of 
the eyeballs. This group of symptoms is known by the name of 
“ Graveses disease ” or “ Von Basedow’s disea.se” — the physicians 
by whom the malady was originally described. Although 
occasionally observed in men, this affection occurs chiefly in 
females, and in comparatively early life. It is generally preceded 
by impoverishment of blood, and by nervous or hysterical 
disorders, and it is occasionally seen in cases of organic heart 
disease. It has Unm suddenly developed as the effect of fright or 
of violent emotion. The first symptom is usually the palpitation 
of the heart, whicli is aggravated by slight exertion, and may be 
so severe as not only to shake the whole frame but even to be 
audible at some distance. A throbbing is felt throughout the 
body, and many of the larger blood-vessels arc, like the heart, 
seen to pulsate strongly. The enlargement of the thyroid is 
gradual, and rarely increases to any great size, thus differing 
from the commoner form of goitre. The enlarged gland is of soft 
consistence, and communicates a thrill to the touch from its 
dilated and pulsating blood-vessels. Accompanying the goitre a 
remarkable change is observed in the eyes, which attract attention 
by their prominence, and by the startled expression thus given to 
the countenance. In extreme cases the eyes protrude from their 
sockets to such a degree that the eyelids cannot be closed, and 
injury may thus arise to the constantly exposed eyeballs. Apart 
from such risk, however, the vision is rarely affected. It occasion- 
ally happens that in undoubted cases of the disease one or other of 


the three above-named phenomena is absent, generally either the 
goitre or the exophthalmos. The palpitation of the heart is the 
most constant symptom. Sleeplessness, irritability, disorders of 
digestion, diarrhoea and uterine derangements, are frequent 
accompaniments. It is a serious disease and, if unchecked, may 
end fatally. Some cases are improved by general hygienic 
measures, others by electric treatment, or by the administration 
of animal extracts or of sera. Some cases, on the other hand, may 
be considered suitable for operative treatment. (E. O.*) 

OOKAK. a town of British India, in the Belgaum district of 
Bombay, 8 m. from a station on the Southern Mahratta railway. 
Pop. (1901) 9860. It contains old temples with inscriptions, 
and is known for a special industry of modelled toys. About 
4 m. N.W. are the Gokak Falls, where the Ghatprabha throws 
itself over a precipice 170 ft. high. Close by, the water has been 
impounded for a large reservoir, which supplies not only irrigation 
but also motive power for a cotton-mill employing 2000 hands. 

GOKCHA, (Gok-C.iiai : Armenian Sevanga ; ancient Haosra- 
vagha)t the largest lake of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern- 
ment of Erivan, in 40® 9' to 40® 38' N. and 45® i' to 45® 40' E. 
Its altitude is 6345 ft., it is of triangular shape, and measures 
from north-west to south-ea.st 45 m., its greatest width being 
25 m., and its maximum depth 67 kthoms. Its area is 540 sq. m. 
It is surrounded by barren mountains of volcanic origin, 12,000 
ft. high. Its outflow is the Zanga, a left bank tributaiy" of the 
Aras (Araxes) ; it never freezes, and its level undergoes periodical 
oscillations. It contains four species of Salmonidae, and two 
of Cyprinidae, which are only met with in the drainage area 
of this lake. A lava island in the middle is crowmed by an 
Armenian monastery. 

GOLCONDA, a fortress and ruined city of India, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, 5 m. W. of Hyderabad city. In former time.s 
Golconda was the capital of a large and powerful kingdom of 
the Deccan, ruled by the Kutb Shahi dynasty which was founded 
in 1512 by a Turkoman adventurer on the downfall of the 
Bahmani dynasty, but the city was subdued by Aurangzeb in 
1687 , and annexed to the Delhi empire. The fortress of Golconda, 
situated on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, and contains 
many enclosures. It is strong and in good repair, but is com- 
manded by the summits of the enormous and massive mausolea 
of the ancient kings about 600 yds. distant. These buildings, 
which are now the chief characteristics of the place, form a vast 
group, situated in an arid, rocky desert. They have suffered 
considerably from the ravages of time, but more from the hand 
of man, and nothing but the great solidity of their walls has 
preserved them from utter ruin. These tombs were erected at a 
great expense, some of them being said to have cost as much 
as £150,000. Golconda fort is now used as the Nizam’s treasur}^, 
and also as the state prison. Golconda has given its name in 
English literature to the diamonds which were found in other 
parts of the dominions of the Kutb Shahi dynasty, not near 
Golconda itself. 

GOLD [symbol Au, atomic weight 195*7 (H = 1), 197*2 (O « 16)], 
a metallic chemical element, valued from the earliest ages on 
account of the permanency of its colour and lustre. Gold 
ornaments of great variety and elaborate workmanship have 
been discovered on sites belonging to the earliest known civiliza- 
tions, Minoan, Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan (see Jewelry, 
Plate, Egypt, Crete, Aegean Civilization, Numismatics), 
and in ancient literature gold is the universal symbol of the 
highest purity and value (cf. passages in the Old Testament, 
e.g, Ps. xix. 10 “ More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ”). With regard to the history of the metallurgy 
of gold, it may /l^ mentioned that, according to Pliny, mercury 
was employed in his time both as a means of separating the 
precious metals and for the purposes of gilding. Vitruvius also 
gives a detailed account of the means of recovering gold, by 
amalgamation, from cloth into which it had been woven. 

Physical Properties, has a characteristic yellow colour, 
which is, however, notably affected by small quantities of other 
metals ; thus the tint is sensibly lowered by small quantities 
of silver, arid heightened by copper. When the gold is finely 
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divided, as in ** purple of Cassius,” or when it is precipitated 
from solutions, the colour is ruby-red, while in very thin leaves 
it transmits a greenish light. It is nearly as soft as lead and 
softer than silver. When pure, it is the most malleable of all 
metals (see Goldbeating). It is also extremely ductile ; a 
single grain may be drawn into a wire 500 ft. in length, and an 
ounce of gold covering a silver wire is capable of being extended 
more than 1300 m. The presence of minute quantities of 
cadmium, lead, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, tin, tellurium and 
zinc render gold brittle, part of one of the three metals 

first named being sufficient to produce that quality. Gold can 
be readily weldcS cold ; the finely divided metal, in the state 
in which it is precipitated from solution, may be compressed 
between dies into disks or medals. The specific gravity of gold 
obtained by precipitation from solution by ferrous sulphate 
is from 19*55 to 20*72. The specific gravity of cast gold varies 
from 18*29 to 19*37, and by compression between dies the 
specific gravity may be raised from 19 *37 to 19*41 ; by annealing, 
however, the previous density is to some extent recovered, as 
it is then found to be 19*40. The melting-point has been 
variously given, the early values ranging from 1425° C. to 1035® C. 
Using improved methods, C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville 
determined it to be 1061*7® C. ; Daniel Berthelot gives 1064® C., 
while Jaquerod and Perrot give 1066*1-1067*4® C. At still 
higher temperatures it volatilizes, forming a reddish vapour. 
Macquer and Lavoisier showed that when gold is strongly heated, 
fumes arise which gild a piece of silver held in them. Its vola- 
tility has also been studied by L. Eisner, and, in the presence of 
other metals, by Napier and others. The volatility is barely 
appreciable at 1075® ; at 1250® it is four times as much as at 
1100®. Copper and zinc increase the volatility far more than 
lead, while the greatest volatility is induced, according to T. 
Kirke Rose, by tellurium. Tt has also been shown that gold 
volatilizes when a gold-amalgam is distilled. Gold is dissipated 
by sending a powerful charge of electricity through it when in the 
form of leaf or thin wire. The electric conductivity is given by 
A. Matthiessen as 73 at o® C., pure silver being too ; the value 
of this coefficient depends greatly on the purity of the metal, 
the presence of a few thousandths of silver lowering it by 10%. 
Its conductivity for heat has been viiriously given as 103 (C. M. 
Despretz), 98 (F. Cra(?e-Calvcrt and R. Johnson), and 60 (G. H. 
Wiedemann and R. Franz), pure silver l>eing 100. Its specific 
heat is between 0*0298 (Dulong and Petit) and 0*03244 (Reg- 
naull). Its coefficient of expansion for each degree between 
o® and TOO® C. is 0*000014661, or for gold which has been 
annealed 0*000015136 (Laplace and I^avoisier). The spark 
spectrum of gold has been mapped by A. KirchhofT, R. Thalen, 
Sir William Huggins and H. Kriiss ; the brightest lines are 6277, 
5960, 5955 and 5836 in the orange and yellow, and 5230 and 
4792 in the green and blue. 

Chemical Properties- Qo\^ is permanent in both dry and 
moist air at ordinary or high temperatures. It is insoluble in 
hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acids, but dissolves in aqua 
regia- a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids — and when 
very finely divided in a heated mixture of strong sulphuric 
acid and a little nitric acid ; dilution with water, however, 
precipitates the metal as a violet or brown powder from this 
solution. The metal is soluble in solutions of chlorine, bromine, 
thiosulphates and cyanides ; and also in solutions which 
generate chlorine, such as mixtures of hydrochloric acid with 
nitric acid, chromic acid, antimonious acid, peroxides and 
nitrates, and of nitric acid with a chloride. Gold is also attacked 
when strong sulphuric acid is submitted to electrolysis with a 
gold positive pole. W. Skey showed that in substances which 
contain small quantities of gold the precious metal may he 
removed by the solvent action of iodine or bromine in water. 
Filter paper soaked with the clear solution is burnt, and the 
presence of gold is indicated by the purple colour of the ash. In 
solution minute quantities of gold may be detected by the 
formation of ” purple of Cassius,” a bluish-purple precipitate 
thrown down by a mixture of ferric and stannous chlorides. 

The atomic weight of gold was first determined with accuracy 


by Berzelius, who deduced the value 195.7 (H-i) from the 
amount of mercury necessary to precipitate it from the chloride, 
and 195*2 from the ratio between gold and potassium chloride 
in potassium aurichloride, KAUCI4. Later determinations 
were made by Sir T, E. Thorpe and A. P. I^urie, Kriiss and 
J. W. Mallet. Thorpe and Laurie converted potassium auri- 
bromide into a mixture of metallic gold and potassium bromide 
by careful heating. The relation of the gold to the potassium 
bromide, as well as the amounts of silver and silver bromide 
which are equivalent to the potassium bromide, were determined. 
The mean value thus adduced was 195*86. Kriiss worked with 
the same salt, and obtained the value 195*65 ; while Mallet, 
by analyses of gold chloride and bromide, and potassium auri- 
bromide, obtained the value 195*77. 

Occlusion of Gas by Gold^'—'V, Graham showed that gold is 
capable of occluding by volume 0*48 % of hydrogen, 0*20 % 
of nitrogen, 0*29 % of carbon monoxide, and o*i6 % of carbon 
dioxide. Varrentrapp pointed out that “ cornets ” from the 
assay of gold may retain ga.s if they arc not strongly heated. 

Occurrence and Distribution, — Gold is found in nature chiefly 
in the metallic state, i,e, as “ native gold,” and less frequently 
in combination with tellurium, lead and silver. Ihese are the 
only certain examples of natural combinations of the metal, 
the minute, though economically valuable, quantity often 
found in pyrites and other sulphides being probably only present 
in mechanical suspension. The native metal crystallizes in the 
cubic system, the octahedron being the commonest form, but 
other and complex combinations have been observed. Owing 
to the softness of the metal, large crystals arc rarely well defined, 
the points being commonly rounded. In the irregular crystalline 
aggregates branching and moss-like forms are most common, 
and in Transylvania thin plates or sheets w ill) diagonal structures 
are found. More characteristic, howc^Tr, than the crystallized 
are the irregular forms, which, when large, are known as “nuggets ” 
or “ pepites,” and when in pieces below { to j oz. weight as gold 
dust, the larger sizes being distinguished as coarse or nuggety 
gold, and the smaller as gold dust proper. Except in the larger 
nuggets, which may be more or less angular, or at times even 
masses of crystals, with or without associated quartz or other 
rock, gold is generally found bean-shaped or in some other 
flattened form, the smallest particles being scales of scarcely 
appreciable thickness, which, from their small bulk as compared 
with their surface, subside very slowly when suspended in water, 
and are therefore readily carried away bv a rapid current. These 
form the “ float gold ” of the miner. The physical properties of 
native; gold are generally similar to that of the melted metal. 

Of the minerals containing gold the most important are .sylvanite or 
graphic tellurium (Ag, Au) Te.^, with 24 to 26 % ; calaverite, AuTe^, 
with 42 % ; iiagyagite or foliate tellurium (Pb, Au),n Sb^(S, Te)^, 
with 5 t() c) of gold ; petzitc, (/\g, .Au).p'e, and white tellurium. 
These are confined to a few localities, the oldest and best known 
being those of Nagyag and (^ffenbanya in 'rransylvania ; they have 
also been found at Red Cloud, Colorado, in Calaveras county, ('ali- 
fornia, and at Perth and Boulder, West Australia. The minerals 
of the second class, usually spoken of as " auriferous,” are compara- 
tively numerous. Prominent among these are galena and iron pyrites, 
the former being almost invariably gold-bearing. Iron pyrites, 
however, is of greater practical importonce, being in some districts 
exceedingly rich, and, next to the native metal, is the most prolific 
source of gold. Magnetic pyrites, copper pyrites, zinc blende and 
arsenical pyrites are other and less important examples, the la.st 
conistituting the gold ore formerly worked in Silesia. A native gold 
amalgam is found as a rarity in California, and bismuth from 
South America is .sometimes rich in gold. Native arsenic and 
antimony arc also very frequently found to contain gold and silver. 

The association and distribution of gold may be considered under 
two different heads, namely, as it occurs in mineral veins — ” reef 
gold/' and in alluvial or other superficial deposits which are derived 
iron I the waste of the former—” alluvial gold.” Four distinct 
types of reef gold deposits may be distinguished: (i) Gold may 
occur disseminated tlirough metalliferous veins, generally with 
sulphides and more particularly with pyrites. These deposits seem 
to be the primary source of native gold. (2) More common are the 
auriferous quartz-reefs — veins or masses of quartz containing gold 
in flakes visible to the naked eye, or .so finely divided as to be invi.sible. 
(3) Tlie ” lianket ” formation, which characterizes the goldfields of 
^uth Africa, consists of a ejuartzite conglomerate throughout 
which gold is very finely disseminated. (4) The siliceous sinter at 
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Mount Morgan, Queensland, which is obviously associated with 
hy^otherm^ action, is also guid>bearing. The genesis of the last 
three types of deposit is gciiierally assigned to the simultaneous 
percolation of solutions of gold and silica, the auriferous solution 
being formed during the disintegration of the gold-bearing metalli- 
ferous veins. But therf* is much uncertainty as to the mechanism 
of the process ; some autliors liold that the soluble chloride is hrst 
furmecl, while others postulate the intervention of a soluble auratc. 

In the alluvial deposits the as.sociated minerals* are chiefly those 
of great densitv^ and hardness, such as platinum, osmiridiiim and 
other metals oi the platinum group, tinstone, chromic, magnetic 
and brown iron ores, diamond, ruby and sapphire, sircoii, topaz, 
garnet, &c, which rcpre.sent the more durable original constituents of 
the rocks whose distintegration has furnished the detritus. 

Statistics of Gold Production . — 'Hic supply of gold, and also 
its relation to the supply of .silver, has, among civilized nations, 
always been of paramount importance in the economic questions 
concerning money (see Money and Bimetallism); in this 
article a summary of the modem gold-producing areas will lie 
given, and for further details reference should be made to the 
articles on the localities named. The chief sources of the 
European supply during the middle ages were the mines of 
Saxony and Austria, while Spain also contributed. The supplies 
from Mexico and Brazil were important during the i6th and ryth 
centuries. Russia became prominent in 1823, and for fourteen 
years contributed the bulk of the supply. 'Phe United States 
(California) after 1848, and .Australia after 1851, were responsible 
for enormous increases in the total production, which has been 
subsequently enhancer! by discr>veries in Canada, South Africa, 
India, China and other countries. 

The average annual world’s production for certain periods 
from t8oi to 1880 in ounces is given in Table I. The average 

Table 1. 

Period. | Oz. Period. Oz. 

1801- 1810 ' .500,750 ' 1856 1M60 I (1,350,180 

1811-1820 j 380,300 ! 1861-1865 i 5,051,770 

1821-1830 ! 472,400 I i806 "r87O I 0, 160,660 

11831-1840 , 074,200 I; 1871-1875 : 5,487,400 

1841-1850 ' 1,810,000 1876 1880 5,72<),300 

1851-1855 0,350,180 I' — I * , 

production of th(^ five years 1881-1885 was the smallest since tlie 
Australian and Californian mines began to lie worked in 1848- 
1S4Q ; the minimum 4,614,588 oz., occurred in 1882. Jt was 
not until after 1885 that the annual output of the world began 
to expand. ()f the total production in 1876, 5,016,488 oz., 
almost llitc whole was derived from the United States, Australasia 
and Russia. Since then the proportion furnished by these 
countries has been greatly lowered by the .supplies from South 
Africa, Canada, India and China. The increase of production 
has not been uniform, the greater part having occurred most 
notably since 1895. Among the regions not previously important 
as gold producers whi('h now contribute to the annual output, 
the most remarkable arc the goldfields of South Africa (Transvaal 
and Rhodesia, the former of which were discoN'ered in 1885). 
India likewise has been added to the list, its active production 
having begun at about the same time as that of South .Africa. 
The average annual product of India for the period 1886 to 1899 
inclusive was ;£698,2o8, and its present annual product averages 
about 550,000 oz., or about £2,200,000, obtained almost wholly 
from the free-milling (juartz veins of the Colar goldfields in 
Mysore, .southern India. In iqoo the output was valued at 
£r,8<) 1,804, in 1905 at £2450.536, and in igo8 at £2,270,000. 
Canada, too, assumed an important rank, having contributed 
in 1900 £5,583,300 ; but the output has since steadily declined 
to £1 ,973,000 in 1908. The great increase during the few years 
preceding 1899 was due to the development of the goldfields 
of the North-Western Territory, especially British Columbia. 
From tile district of Yukon (Klondike, ike.) £2,800,000 was 
obtained in 1899, wholly from alluvial workings, but the progress 
made since has been slower than was expected by sanguine 
people. It is, however, probable that the North-Western 
Territory will continue to yield gold in important quantities 
for some time to a>me. 

The output of the United States increased from £7>o5o^ooo 


in t88i to £16,085,567 in i(>oo, £17,916,000 in 1905, and to 
£20,065,000 in 1908. This increase was chiefly due to the 
eji^loitadon of new goldflelds. The fall in the price of silver 
stimulated the discovery and development of gold deposits, 
and many states formerly regarded as characteristically silver 
districts have become important as gold producers. Colorado is 
a case in point, its output having increased from about £600,000 
in 1880 to £6,065,000 in 1900 ; it was £5,139,800 in 1905. Some- 
what more than on^half of Colorado gold is obtained from 
the Cripple Creek district. Other states also showed a largely 
au^ented product. On the other hand, the output of California, 
whicli was producing over £3,000,000 per annum in 1876, has 
fallen off, the average annual output from 1876 to 1900 
being £2,800,000; in 1905 the yield was £3,839,000. This 
decrease was largely caused by the practical suspension for 
many years of the hydraulic mining operations, in preparation 
for which millions of dollars had been expended in deep tunnels, 
flumes, &c., and the active continuance of which might have been 
expected to yield some £2,000,000 of gold annually- This inter- 
ruption, due to the practical prohibition of the industry by the 
United States courts, on tlie ground that it was injuring, through 
the deposit of tailings, agricultural lands and navigable streams, 
was lessened, though not entirely removed, by compromises and 
regulations which permit, under certain restrictwns, the renewed 
exploitation of the ancient river-beds by the Hydraulic method. 
On the other hand, the progressive reduction of mining and 
metallurgical costs effected by improved transjxjrtation and 
machinery, and the use of high explosives, compressed air, 
clectric-[X)wer transmission, &c., resulted in C!alifornia (as 
elsewhere) in a notable revival of deep mining. This was 
especially the case on the ‘‘ Mother Lode,” where highly promising 
results were obtained. Not only is vein-material formerly 
regarded as unremunerative now extracted at a profit, but in 
many instances increased gold-values have been encountered 
Ijelow zones of relative barrenness, and operators have been 
encouraged to make costly preparations for really deep mining 
"•more than 3000 ft. below the surface. The gold product of 
California, therefore, may be fairly expected to maintain itself, 
and, indeed, to show an advance. Alaska appeared in the list 
of gold-producing countries in 1886, and gradually increased its 
annual output until 1897, when th(i country attracted much atten- 
tion with a production valued at over £500,000 ; the opening up 
of new workings has increased this figure immensely, from about 
£1,400,000 in 1901 to £3,006,500 in i()05. The Alaska gold 
was derived almost wholly from the large low-grade quartz mines 
of Douglas Island prior to 1899, but in that year an important 
district was discovered at Cape Nome, on the north-western 
coast. 'The result of a. few months’ working during that year 
was more than £500,000 of gold, and a very much larger annual 
output may reasonably be anticipated in the future ; in 1905 it 
was about £900,000. The gold occurs in alluvial deposits 
designated as gulch-, bar-, beach-, tundra- and bench-placers. 
The tundra is a coastal plain, swampy and covered with under- 
growth and underlaid by gravel. The most interesting and, thus 
far, the most productive arc the beach deposits, similar to those 
on the coast of Northern California. These occur in a strip of 
com|>aratively fine gravel and sand, 150 yds. wide, extending 
along the shore. Ttie gold is found in stratified layers, with 
“ ruby ” and black sand. The “ ruby sand consists chiefly of 
fine garnets and magnetites, with a few rose-quartz grains. 
Further exploration of the interior will probably result in the 
discovery of additional gold districts. 

Mexico, from a gold production of £200,000 in 1891, advanced 
to about £1,881,800 in xqoo and to about £3,221,000 in 1905. Of 
this increase, a considerable part was derived from gold-cjuartz 
minir^, chough much was also obtained as a by-product in the* 
working of the ores of other metals. The product of Colombia, 
Venezuela, the Guianas, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador amounted in 1900 to £2,481,000 and 
to £2,046,000 in 1905. 

In 1876 Australasia produced £7,364,000, of which Victoria 
contributed £3,984,000. The annud output of Victoria declined 
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until the year 1892, when it began to increase rapidly , but not to The gold production of Russia has been remarkably constant, 
its former level, the values for 1900 and 1905 it>eing £3,142,000 averaging £4,899,262 per annum ; the gold is derived chiefly 

and £31X38,000. There has been an important increase in from placer workings in Siberia. 

Queensl^d, which advanced from £1,696,000 in 1876 to The gold production of China was estimated for 1899 at 
£2,843,000 in 1900, and subsequently declined to £2,489,000 £1,328,238 and for 1900 at £860,000 ; it increased in 1901 to 
in 1905. There has been no increase, and, indeed, no large about £1,700,000, to fall to £340,000 in 1905 ; in 1906 and 1907 

fluctuation until quite recently in the output of New Zealand, it recovered to about £1,000,000. 


which averaged £1,054,000 per 
annum from 1876 to 1898, but 
the production of the two years 
1900 and 1905 rose to £1,425459 
and £2,070,407 respectively. By 
far the most important addition 
to the Australasian product has 
come from West Australia, which 
began its production in 1887 — 
about the time of the incep- 
tion of mining at Witwaters- 
rand (‘^ the Rand ”) in South 
Africa -and by continuous in- 
crease, which assumed large 
proportions towards the close of 
the 19th century, was £6,426,000 
in 1890, £6,179,000 in 1900, and 
£8,212,000 in 1905. The total 
Australasian production in 1908 
was valued at £14,708,000. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of 
the gold discoveries made in the 
latter half of the iqth century 
was that of the Witwatersrand 
district in the Transvaal. By 
reason of its unusual geological 
( haracter and great economic im- 
portance this distriert deserves 


Table II. — Gold Production of Certain Countries, jSSr-tgoS (in or.). 


Year. 

Australasia, 

Africa. 

' 

Canada. 

India. 

Mexico. 

Russia. 

United 

States. 

Totals. 1 

1881 

1,47.5.161 

. . 

.52,483 


41,545 

1,181,853 

1,678,612 

4.976,980 

1882 

i, 43 «.o 67 

. . 

52,000 


45,289 

1,154,613 

i, 57 *.J 87 

4 , 8 * 5,794 

1883 

1,333.849 


‘46,150 


46,229 

1,132,219 

1,431,250 

4,614.588 

1884 

1,352.761 


46,000 


57,227 

1,055,642 

1,489,950 

4,902,889 

1885 

1,309,804 


53 . 9»7 

. . 

46,941 

1,225,7.38 

1.538.3*5 

5,002,584 

1886 

1,257,670 

*8,754 

66,061 


29,702 

922,226 

1,693,125 

5,044.363 

1887 

1,290,202 

59,884 

15,403 

30,861 

971 ,656 

596 , 375 

5,061,490 

1888 

1,344,002 

240,266 

53,1.50 

35,034 

47,117 

1,030,151 

1,004,841 

S,> 75 , 6*3 

1889 

1,540,607 

366,023 

62,658 

78,649 

33.862 

1,154,076 

1,587,000 

5,611,245 

i8go 


497,817 

55 .f >25 

107,273 

37,104 

1,134,500 

1,588,880 

5,726,966 

iSgr 

] ,518,690 

729,268 

45,022 

131,776 

48,375 

1,168,764 

1,604,840 

0,287,591 

1892 

1,638,238 

i,210,86<i) 

43,905 

164,141 

54,625 

1,199,800 

1 , 507,008 

7,102,172 

! 

1,711,802 

1.478,477 

44,853 

207,152 

63.144 

1,345,224 

1 ,739,323 

7,772,585 

1 

2,020,180 

2,024,164 

50.411 

' 210, A12 

217,688 

1,167,455 

1 ,910,813 

8,813,848 

' 1895 

2,170,505 

2,277,640 

92,440 

1 257,830 

290,250 

1,307,767 

2,254.760 

9,814.505 

1 1896 

2,185,872 

2,280,892 

136,274 

' 323,501 

314,437 

1,041,794 

2,568,132 

9,950,861 

; isy? 

2 .. 547 , 7«4 

*, 8 . 3*,776 

294,582 1 

1 350.585 

362,812 

1,124,511 

2,774,935 

1 1,420,068 

1 lS()« 

.3.X37.644 

3,876,216 I 

669,445 

376,431 

411,187 

1,231,791 

! 3,118,398 

13.877,806 

1 iKgt) 

.^,837,181 

3.532,488 

1 i.o 3 T ,563 1 

418,869 

411,187 

1,072,333 

! 3 , 437,210 

14.837,775 

1 1900 

3 i 555 . 5 o 6 

4 » 9,503 

1.348,720 j 

456,444 

435,375 

974.537 

1 3,829,897 

12.315.135 

1 

.^i 719 i 08 o 

439,701 

1,167,216 

4.54.527 

497,527 

1 ,105,412 

3,805,500 

12,698,089 

' 1902 

3 . 94^,374 

1,887,773 

1.003,355 ! 

463,824 

491. 156 

1 .090,053 

3,870,000 

14,313,660 

: I 9«3 

4 .. 3 L 5..538 

3,289,409 

till. 118 ! 

552.873 

516,524 

1,191,582 

3,560,000 

15,852,620 

1 1904 

4 i 2 ' 1 . 5,744 

4,156,084 

793,350 1 

556,097 

600,781 

1,199,857 

3,892,480 

16,790,351 

! 

4,1 59,220 

5 , 4 ' 77.841 

700,863 : 

576,889 

779,181 

1,063,883 

4,265,742 

18,300,945 

! 1906 

3,984 ..538 

6 , 449,749 

581,709 , 

525,527 

896,615 

,,o«7,o5(i 

4. .565, .333 

19,620,272 ' 

! 1907 

3,6.59.693 

7.270,464 

399.844 ■ 

495.965 

903,672 ] 

1,282,635 

4 .. 374 , 8*7 

19,988,144 j 

1 1908 

3,557,705 

7 . 9 « 3..348 ■' 

462,467 

504.309 

1 1,182.445 1 

». 407 .O 7 <> 

4 , 950, 390 

21,529,300 ' 


a more (jxtended description. The gold occurs in conglomerate 
Ixds, locally known as “ banket." There are several series of 
parallel beds, interstratified with quartzite and schist, the most 
important being the “ main reef " sericts. Th(? gold in this con- ! 
glomerate reef is partly of detrita! origin and partly of the genetic 
character of ordinary vein-gold. The formation is noted for its 
regularity as regards both the thickness and the gold-tenor of 
the ore-lx;aring reefs, in which respect it is unparalleled in the 
geology of the auriferous formations. The gold carries, on an 
average, £2 per ton, and is worked by ordinary methorls of gold- 
mining, stamp-milling and cyaniding. In 1899, 5762 stamps 
were in operation, crushing 7,331,446 tons of ore, and yielding 
£15,134,000, equivalent to 25 5% of the world’s production. 
Of this, 80% came from within 12 m. of Johannesburg. After 
September 1899 operations were, suspended, almost entirely 
owing to the Boer War, but on the 2nd of May igoi they were 
started again. In 1905 the yield was valued at £20,802,074, 
and in 1909 at £30,925,788. So certain is the ore-bearing 
formation that engineers in estimating its auriferous contents i 
fe<!l justified in assuming, as a factor in their calculations, a 
\ crtical extension limited only by the lowest depths at which 
mining is feasible. On such a Imsis they arrived at more than 
£600,000,000 as the available gold contained in the Witwaters- 
rand conglomerates. This was a conser\»ative estimate, and was 
made before the full extent of the reefs was known ; in 1904 
Lionel Phillips stated that the main reef series had been 
proved for 61 m., and he estimated the gold remaining to be 
mined to be worth £2,500,000,000. Deposits similar to the 
Witwatersrand banket ocair in Zululand, and also on the 
Gold Coast of Africa. In Rhodesia, the country lying north 
of the Transvaal, where gold occurs in well-defined quartz- 
veins, there is unquestionable evidence of extensive ancient 
workings. The economic importance of the region generally 
has bei^ fully proved. Rhodesia produced £386,148 in 1900 
and £722,656 in 1901, in spite of the South African War; the 
procfiict for 1905 was valued at £1,480449, and for 1908 at 
42,5*6,000. 


Alloys. (Jold forms alloys with most metals, and of these many 
arc of great im]wlancc in the arts. The alloy with mercury — gold 
amalgam is so readily formed lliat mercury is one of the most 
powerful agents for extracting the precious metal. With 10% of 
gold present the amalgam is fluid, and witli 12*5 % pasty, while with 
1 3 % it consists of yellowish-white crystals. Gold readily alloys with 
, silver aiul copper to form substances in use from remote times for 
I money, j(*welry and plate. Other metals which find ai>i)licalion in 
I the metallurgy of gold by virtue of their property of extracting the 
gold as an alloy are lead, which combines very rc*adily when molten, 

I and which can afterwards be separated by cupellation, and copper, 

I which is separated from the gold by solution in acids or by electro- 
! lysis; inolleu lead also extracts gold from the copper-gold alloys. 

The relative amount of gold in an alloy is expressefl in two ways : 

I (i) as ** liiieiiess," i.e. the amount of gold in 1000 parts of alloy ; 
U) as ” carats,'’ i.e. the amount of gold in 24 parts of alloy. Thus, 
pme goUl is looo “ fine ” or 24 carat. In Knglnnd the following 
standards an* used for plate and jewelry: 375, 500, O25, 750 and 
oi6-6, corresjiondiug to g, 12, 15, iS and 22 carats, the alloying 
metals being silver and copper in varying proportions. In France 
three alloys of the following standards are used lor jewelry, 020, 
S40 and 750. A greenish alloy used by goldsmitlis contaiihs 70 % ol 
silver and 30 % of gold. “ Blue gold " is stated to contain 75 % 
of gold and 25 % of iron. The Japanese use for ornament an alloy 
of gold and silver, the standard of which varies from 3.50 to 500, 
tlie colour of the precious metal being developed by " j)ickling " in 
a mixture of plum -juice, vinegar and copper sulphate. ^ They may 
be said to ])ossess a series of bronzes, in which gold and silver repine 
tin and zinc, all the.se alloys being cliaractcrized by patina having 
; a wonderful range of tint. The common alloy, Shi-ya-ku-Do, con- 
j tains 70 % of copper and 30 % of gold : when exposed to air it 
I becomes coated with a fine black patina, and is much used in Japan 
for sword ornaments. Gold wdre may be drawn of any quality, but it 
is usual to add 5 to 9 dwts. of copper to the pound. The solders " 
used for red gold contain i part of copper and 5 of gold ; for light 
gold, I part of copper, i of silver and 4 of gold. 

Gold and Silver. — Electrum is a natural alloy of gold and silver. 
Matthie.ssen observed that the density of alk)ys, the composition of 
w'hich varies from AuAg«} to AugAg, is greater than that calculated 
from the densities of the constituent metals. These alloys arc 
harder, more fusible jmd more sonorous than pure gold. The alloys 
of the formulae AuAg, AuAg.,, AuAg^ and AuAg^n are perfectly 
homogeneous, loid have been studied by Level. M^tcn alloys con- 
taining more lliau 80 % of silver depexsit on cooling the alloy AuAgy, 
little gold remaining in the mother liquor. 

‘ Gold and Zinc. — When present in small quantities zinc renders gold 
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brittle, but it may be added to gold in larger q^tities without 
destroying the ductility of the precious metal ; Pfiligot proved that a 
triple alloy of gold, copper and zinc, which contains 5*8 % of the last- 
named, is ])c;rfectly ductil(^ The alloy of ii parts gold and 1 part of 
yinc is. however, stated to be brittle. 

(ioUl and Tin. — Alchorne showed that gold alloj^ed with ^th part 
01 tin is sufficiently ductile to be rolled and stamped into coin, pro- 
x'ided the metal is iK)t annealed at a high temperature. The alloys 
of tin and gold Jirc iuird and brittle, and the combination of the metals 
is attended with contraction ; thus the alloy SnAu has a density 
14*243, instead of 14*828 indicated by calculation. Matthiesseii and 
Rose obtaincfl large cry.stals of the alloy Au«Siirt, having the colour 
of tin, whicl) clianged to a bronze tint by oxidation. 

Gold and 7 Hatchett found that the alloy of 11 parts gold 
and I i)art oi iron is easily rolled without annealing. In these pro- 
1)01 (inns the density of the alloy is less than the mean of its con- 
siituent metals. 

Gold and Palladium. — l'he.se metals arc stated to alloy in all pro* 
portions. According to Chenevix, the alloy composed of equal parts 
of tlie two metals is grc'v, is less ductile than its constituent metals 
.'imJ has the specitic gravity 1 1 *08. The alloy of 4 parts of gold and 1 
)>iirl oi palJadiutn is while, hard and ductile. Graham showed that a 
wire of palladium alloyed with from 24 to 25 parts of gold does not 
exhibit the remarkable retraction which, in pure palladium, attemls 
its loss of oicinded hydrogen. 

Gold and /"/flfiwMW. Clarke states that the alloy of equal parts 
01 the two metals is ductile, and lias almost the colour of gold. 

Gold and Phodium. — Gold alloyed with Ith or ^,th of rhodium is, 
according to Wollaston, very ductile, infusible and of the colour of gold. 

Gold and Jridium.— '^mnW quantities of iridium <lo not <lestroy the 
ductilitv oi gold, but this is jirobalily lurcause tin? metal is only dis- 
.seminated tii rough the mass, and not alloyed, as it falls to the bottom 
of the cnicililc in which tlie gold is fused. 

Gold and NidteL — TCleven ])arts of gold and 1 of i\ickel yi<‘ld an 
alloy resembling brass. 

Gold and Cohalt. — Eleven parts of gold and r of cobalt form a 
brittle alloy ol a dull yellow colour. 

Compound.'^. - ^urous oxide, Au.,p, is obtained by cautiously 
adding potash to a solution of iiurous bromide, or by tioiling 
mixed solutions of auric chloride and mercurous nitrate. It forms 
a dark-violet precipitate which dries to a greyish-violet powder. 
When freshly prcjpareil it dissolves in cold water to form an indigo- 
uiloiired soiiilion with a brownish fluorescence of colloidal aurous 
oxide ; it is insoluble in hot water. This oxide is slightly basic. 
Auric oxidt-*, AuaO.,, is a brown powder, decomposed into its elements 
when healed to about 250** or on exposure to light. WJicn a con- 
tcntraled .solutifm ol auric chloride is treated with caustic potasli, 
it brown precipitate of auric hydrate, Au(OH).„ obtained, wdiich, 
on heating, loses water to form auryl Iiydrute, AuO(OH), and 
auric oxide, AUjO.,. Jt functions chiefly as an acidic oxide, being 
Jess basic tlian aluminium oxide, and forming no stable oxy-salts. 
It dissolves in alkalis to form well-defined crystalline salts ; poia.sstuin 
aerate, KAuCL* 3 H/), is very soluble in water, and is used in electro- 
gilding. Wilh" concentrated ammonia auric oxide forms a black, 
Jiiglily explosix'e compound of the compo.sition AuN.^llj'SHgO, 
named " fulminating gold " ; this sul).staiice is generally considered 
to be Au(NH.^)NH* 3 HgO, but it may be an ammine of the formula 
1 \u(NH;,).2(0H)j, 101J. Other oxides, c.^. Au.,Og, have been described. 

Aurous chlorfde, AuC'l, is obtained as a lemon -yellow, amorphous 
powder, insoluble in water, by healing auric chloride to 185". It 
begins to decompose into gold and chlorine at 18,5"’, the decomposition 
being complete at 230" ; water decomposes it into gold and auric 
chloride. Auric chloride, or gold trichloride, AuClg, is a dark ruby- 
red or redtlish-brown, crystalline, (leli(|ucscent powder obtained by 
ilissolving the metal in aqua refnia. It is also obtained by carefully 
evaporating a solution of the metal in chlorine water. The gold 
chloride of commerce, which is used in ])hotography, is really a 
hydrochloridi*. chlorauric or aurichluric acid, tlAuCl4*3H20, and 
is obtained in long yellow needles by crystallizing the acid solution, 
('orrespoiifling to this acid, a .series of salts, named chloranrates or 
iiuricliiorides, are known. The potassium .salt is obtains! by crys- 
tallizing equivalent quantities of potassium and auric chlorides. 
Liglit-yellow monoclinic needles of 2KAuCl4*H./) are deposited from 
warm, strongly acid solutions, and transparent rhombic tables of 
K-\uCl4*2HaO from neutral solutions. By cry.stalliziiig an aqueous 
.>olutiou, red crystals of AuCl,*2H.20 are obtained. Auric chloride 
combines with the hydrochlorides of many organic base.s — amines, 
alkaloids, &c. — to form characteristic compounds. Gold dichloridc, 
probably AU.2CI4, = Aii.Au(!l4, aurous chloraurate, is said to be 
obtained as a* dark-red mass by heating finely divided gold to 1^0®- 
170” in clilonue. Water decomposes it into gold and auric chloride. 
'Phe bromitles and iodides resemble the chlorides. Aurous bromide, 
\uBr, is a yellowish-green powder obtained by heating the tri- 
bromide to 1.40'’ ; auric brtimidc, AuBr.,, forms rcddish-black or 
scarlet-red leafy cr>'.stals, which dissolve in water to form a reddish- 
brown solution, and combines with bromides to form bromau rates corre- 
sponding to the chloranrates. Aurous iodide, Aul, is a light-yellow, 
sparingly soluble powder obtained, together with free iodine, by 
adding potassium iodide to auric chloride; auric iodide, Aul,, 
i'i formed as a dark-green ]>ow'dcr at the same time, but it readily 


decomposes to aurous iodide and iodine. Aurous iodide is also 
obtained as a green solid by acting upon gold with iodine. The 
iodaurates correspond to the chlor- and bromaurates ; the potassium 
salt, K AUI4, forms highly lustrous, intensely black, four-sided prisms. 

Aurous cyanide, AuCN, form.s yellow, microscopic, hexagonal 
tables, insoluble in water, and is obtained by the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid to a solution of potassium aurocyanide, KAu(CN)g. 
This salt is prepared by precipitating a solution of gold in o^ua regta 
by ammonia, and then introducing the well-washed precipitate into 
a boiling solution of potassium cyanide. The solution is filtered 
and allowed to cool, when colourless rhombic pyramids of the 
aurocyanide separate. It is also obtained in the action of potassium 
cyanide 011 gold in the presence of air, a reaction utilized in the 
MacArthur-Forrcisl process of gold extraction (see below). Auric 
cyanide, Au(CN)j„ is not certainly known ; its double sadts, how- 
ever, have iKien frequently descrilied. Potassium auricyauide, 
2 KAii(CN) 4'3H20, is obtained as large, colourless, efflorescent 
tablets by crystallizing concentrated .solutions of auric chloride 
and potassium cyanide. 'Phe acid, auricyanic acid, 2HAu(CN)4‘3HgO, 
is obtained by treating the silver salt (obtained by precipitating 
the potassium salt with .silver nitrate) with hydrochloric acid ; it 
forms tabular crystals, readily soluble in water, alcohol and ether. 

Ciold forms three sulptiides corresponding to the oxides ; they 
readily decompose on heating. Aurous sulphide, Aa^S, is a brownish- 
black powder formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into a 
.solution of ])otassium aurocyanide and then acidifying. Sodium 
aurosulphide, NaAuS-lHyO, is prepared by fusing gold with sodium 
sulphide and sulpliur, the melt being extracted w’ith water, filtered 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen, ami cva])orated in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid. It forms colourless, monoclinic prisms, which turn 
brown on exposure to air. This method of bringing gold into 
solution is mentioned by Stahl in his Observationes Chymico- 
Physico-Mcdiiae ; lie there remarks that Mo.ses probably destroyed 
the golden calf by burning ii with sulphur and alkali (Ex. xxxii. 20). 
.Auric sulphide, Aa^S.,, is an amoriihous powder formed when lithium 
aurichloride is treated with dry sulphuretted hydrogen at -10°. 
It is very unstable, dccom})osing into gold and sulphur at 200”. 

Oxy-salts of gohj are almost unknown, but the sulphite and thio- 
sulphate form double salts. Thus by adding acid sodium sulphib* 
to, or by passing sulphur dioxide at 30° into, a solution of sodium 
aurate, the salt, 3Na.4S0.|*Au.,S0;,*3ti,0 is obtained, which, when 
precipitated from its aqueous solution by alcohol, forms a purple 
powder, appearing yellow or green by reilecbul light. Sodium 
aiirolhiosulpliate, 3Na.2S.20j,*Au.2S.20.{*4H.20, forms colourless needles; 
it is obtained in the direct action of sodium thiosulphate on gold in the 
presence of an oxidizing agent, or by the addition of a dilute solution 
of auric cliloride to a .sodium thiosnl])hale .solution. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

The various deposits of gold may be divided into two classes — 
** veins ” and “ y)lacers.’’ The vein mining of gold does not 
greatly differ from that of similar deposits of metals (see Mineral 
DEPOstrs). In the placer or alluvial deposits, the precious metal 
is found usually in a water-worn condition imbedded in earthy 
matter, and the method of working all such deposits is based on 
the disintegration of the earthy matter by the action of a stream 
of water, which washes away the lighter portions and leaves the 
denser gold. In alluvial deposits the richest ground is usually 
found in contact with the “ bed rock ” ; and, when the overlying 
cover of gravel is very thick, or, as sometimes happens, when the 
older gravel is covered wiith a flow of basalt, regular mining by 
shafts and levels, as in what are known as tunnel-claims, may be 
required to reach the auriferous ground. 

The extraction of gold may be effected by several methods ; 
we may distinguish the following leading types : 

1 . By simple washing, i.e. dressing auriferous sands, gravels, &c.; 

2. By amalgamation, i.e. forming a gold amalgam, afterwards 
removing the mercury by distillation ; 

3. By chlorination, i.e, forming the soluble gold chloride and 
then precipitating the metal ; 

4. By the cyanide process, i.e. dissolving the gold in potassium 
cyanide solution, and then precipitating the metal ; 

5. Electrolytically, generally applied to the solutions obtained 
in processes (3) and (4), 

I. Extraction of Gold hy Washing. — In the early days of gold- 
washing in (California and Australia, when rich alluvial deposits 
were common at the surface, the most simple appliances suffleed. 
The most cliaracteristic is the “ pan," a circular dish of sheet- 
iron or " tin," with sloping sides about 13 or 14 in. in diameter. 
The pan, about two-thirds filled with the " pay dirt " to be washed, 
is held in the stream or in a hole filled with water. The larger 
stones having been removed by hand, gyratory motion is given 
to the pan by a combination of shaking and twisting movements 
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so as to keep its contents suspended in the stream of water, which 
carries away the bulk of the lighter material, leaving the heavy 
minerals, together with any gold which may have been pr^ent. The 
washing is repeated until enough of the enriched ^nd is collected, 
when the gold is finally recovered by careful washing or ** panning 
out ** in a smaller pan. In Mexico and South America, instead of the 
non, a wooden diwi or trough, known as " batea,** is used. 

^he cradle '* is a simple appUance for treating somewhat larger 
quantities, and consists essentially of a box, mounted on rockers, 
and provided with a perforated bottom of sheet iron in which the 
" pay dirt ** is placed. Water is poured on the dirt, and the rocking 
motion imparted to the cradle causes the finer particles to pass through 
the perforated bottom on to a canvas screen, and thence to the base 
of the cradle, where the auriferous particles accumulate on transverse 
bars of wood, called " riffles.** 

The ** tom *' is a sort of cradle with jin extended sluice placed on 
an incline of about i in 12. 'I'hc upper end contains a perforated 
riddle plate which is placed directly over the riffle l^x, and under 
certain circumstances mercury may be placed behind the riffles. 
Copper plates amalgamated with mercury are also used when the 
gold is very fine, and in some instances amalgamated silver coins hax'c 
been used for the same purpose. Sometimes the stuff is disintegrated 
with water in a " puddling machine,’* which was used, especially in 
Australia, when the earthy matters are tenacious and water scarce. 
The machine frequently resembles a brickmaker’s wash-mill, and is 
worked by horse or steam power. 

In workings on a larger scale, where the supply of water is abundant, 
as in California, sluices were generally employed. 'I hey are shallow 
troughs about 12 ft. long, about lO to 20 in. wide and i ft. in depth. 
The troughs taper slightly so that they can be joined in series, the 
total lengtli often reaching seve^ral hundred feet. l‘hc incline of the 
sluice varies with the conformfition of the ground and the tenacity of 
the stuff to be washed, from i in 16 to 1 in 8. A rectangular trough 
of boards, whose dimensions depend chiefix* on the size of the planks 
available, is set up on the higlier part of the ground at one side of the 
claim to be worked, upon tresth?s or piers of rough stone-xvork, at such 
an inclination that the stream may carry off all but tlie largest stones, 
which are kept back by a grating ol boards about 2 in. apart. The 
gravel is dug by hand and thrown in at the upper eiitl, the stones 
k<;pt back being removed at intervals by two men with four-pronged 
steel forks. The floor of the sluice is laid with riffles made of strips 
of wood 2 in. sejuarc laid i)arallel to the (iirection of the current, and 
at other points with boards having transverse notches filled with 
mercury. These were known originally as Hungarian riffles. 

In larger plant the upper ends of the slnic(*s arc often cut in rock 
or lined with stoiu’ blocks, the grating stopping the larger stones 
being known as a “ grizzly.*' In order to save very fine and especially 
rusty particles of gold, so-called “ under-current sluices ’* arc used ; 
these are shallow wooden tanks, 50 sq. yds. and iipxvards in area, 
which arc jffaced somewhat beloxv the main sluice, and communicate 
with it above and below, the entry being protected by a grating so 
that only the fin(?r material is admitted. These are paved xvith stone 
blocks or lined with mercury riffles, so that from the greatly reduced 
velocity of flow, clue to the sudden increase of surface, the finer 
particles of gold may collect. In order to .save finely divided gold, 
amalgamated copper plates are .sometimes ])Iaccd in a nearly level 
position, at a considerable distance from the head of the sluice, the 
gold which is retained in it being removed from time to time. Sluices 
are often made double, and they arc usually cleaned up — that is, 
the deposit rich in gold is removed from them —once a week. 

The " pan " is now only u.sed by prospectors, while the “ cradle *’ 
and “ tom ’* arc practically confined to the Chinese ; the sluice is 
considered to be the best contrivance for washing gold gravels. 

2. The Amalgamation Process , — This method is employed to 
extract gold from both alluvial and reef deposits : in the first 
case it is combined with hydraulic mining,” i.e, disintegrating 
auriferous gravels by powerful jets of water, and the sluice 
system described above ; in the second case the vein .stuff is 
prepared by crushing and the amalgamation is carried out in 
mills. 

Hydraulic mining has for the most part been confined to the country 
of its invention, California, and the western territories of America, 
where the conditions favourable for its use are more fully developed 
than elsewhere — notably the presence of thick banks of gravel that 
cannot be utilized by other methods, and abundance of water, even 
though considciablc work may be required at times to make it avail- 
able. The general conditions to be observed in such workings 
may be briefly stated as follows : (i) The whole of the auriferous 

gravel, down to the “ bed rock," must be removed, — that is, no 
selection of rich or poor parts is possible ; (2) tills must be accom- 
lishcd by the aid of water alone, or at times by water supplemented 
y blasting ; (3) the conglomerate must be mechanically disintegrated 
without interrupting tlie whole system ; (4) the gold must be saved 
without interrupting the continuous flow of water ; and (5) arrange- 
ments must be made for disposing of the vast masses of impoverished 
gravel. 

The water Ls brought from a ditch on the high ground, and through 
a linei of pipes to the distributing box, whence the branch pipes 
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supplying the jets diverge. The stream issues through a nozzle 
termed a " monitor '* or " giant,** which is fitted with a ball and 
socket joint, so that the direction of the jet may be varied thremgh 
considerable angles by simply moving a handle. The material of 
the bank being loosened by blasting and the cutting action of the 
water, crumbles into holes, and the superincumbent mass, often 
with large trees and stones, falls into the lower ground. The 
stream, laden with stones and gravel, passes into the shiices, whert* 
the gold is recovered in the manner already described. Under the 
most advantageous condition > ttie loss of gold may be estimated at 
15 or 20 %, the amount recovered representing a value of about 
two shillings per ton of gravel treated. The loas of mercury is 
about the same, from 5 to 6 cwt. being in constant u.se jier mile t.i 
sluice. 

In working auriferous river-beds, dredges have been u.sed with 
considerable success in certain parts of New Zealand and on tin- 
Pacific slope in America. The dredges used in California are almost 
exclusively of the endless-chain bucket or .sleanvshovel pattern. 
Some dredges liave a capacity, under favourable conditions of over 
2000 cub. yds. of gravel daily. The gravel is excavated as in the 
ordinary form of endless-chain bucket dredge and dumped on to tin- 
deck of the dredge. It then passes through screens and grizzlies 
to retain the coarse gravel, the finer material passing on to sluice 
boxes jjrovided with riffles, supplied with mercury. There are 
belt conveyers for discharging the gravel and tailings at the end of tin- 
vessel remote- from tin- buckets. The water necessary to th(j proce.'^s 
is pumped from tlie river ; as much as 2000 gallons per minute 1- 
u.se«l on the larger dredges. 

'Khe dressing or rtiechatiical preparation of vein stuff containing golil 
is generally similar to that oi other ores (see Oru-dkkssini;), except 
that the jxrecious metal should be removed from the waste substance-^ 
as quickly as pos.siblc, even although other minerals of value that are 
j subsequently recovered may lx- })resent. In all cases the quart/, 
j or other vein stuff must be reduced to a very line jiowder as a pre- 
liminary to further operations. 'Phis may be done in several xvays, 
! either (1) by the Mexican crusher or arrastra, in which the grinding 
is effected upon a bed o stone, ovcir which heavy blocks of stoiu- 
attached to cross arms are dragged by the rotation of the arms about 
a central spindle. 01 (2) by the C'hilean mill or trafiichc, also known 
as the edge-runner, where tht^ grinding .stones roll upem the floor, 
at the same time turning about a central upright - contrivances 
which are mainly used for the j)reparation of .silver ores ; but 
by far the* largest proportion of the gold quartz of California, 
Aiustralia and Africa is reduced by (3) the stamp mill, which is similar 
in principle to thal used in Europe ior the preparation of tin and other 
ores. 

The stamp mill was first used in California, and its use has since 
spread over the whole world. In the mills of the Californian type the 
stam]) is a cylindrical iron pestle laced with a chilled cast iron shoe, 
removable so that it can be renewed when nt»ces.sary, attached to 
a round iron rod or lifter, the whole weighing from 600 to goo Ih ; 
stamps weighing 1320 !b are in use in the Transvaal. The lift is 
effected by cams acting on the under surface of tappets, and formed 
by cylindrical boxes keyed on to the steins of the lifter about one- 
fourth of their length from the top. As, however, the cams, unlike 
those of European stamp mills, arc placed to one .side of the stamp, tlu- 
latb*r is not only lifted but turned partly round on its oxx-n axis, where- 
l>y the shoes arc worn down uniformly. The height of lift may be 
between ^ and 18 in., and the number of blows from 30 to over iof» 
pc?r minute. The stamps arc usually arranged in batteries of five ; 
the order of working is usually i , 4. other arrangements, 

* . .3f 5. 2, 4, and i, 5, 2, 4, 3, are common. The stuff, previouslx' 
broken to about 2-in. lumps in a rock-breaker, is fed in through an 
aperture at the back of the " battery box," a constant .supply of 
water is admitted from above, and mercury in a finely divided stale 
is added at frequent intervals. The discharge of the comminuted 
material lakes place through an aperture, wliich is covered by a 
thin steel plate perforated with numerous slits about in. broad 
and i in. long, a certain volume being discharged at every bloxv 
and carried forward by the flushing water over an ajiron or table 
in front, covered by copper plates filled with mercury. Similar 
])lates are often used to catch any particles of gold that may be thrown 
back, while the main operation is so conducted that the bulk of the 
gold may be reduced to the state of amalgam by bringing the txxt» 
metals into intimate contact under the stamp head, and remain in the 
battery. The tables in front are laid at an incline of about 8® and are 
about 13 ft. long ; they collect from 10 to 15 % of the whole gold ; 
i a further quantity is recovered by leading the .sands through a gutter 
j about 16 in. broad and 120 ft. long, also lined with amalgamated 
copper plates, after the pyritic and other heavy minerals have been 
separated by dejiositing in catch pits and other similar contrivance.^. 

When Ihe ore does not contain any considerable amount of free gold 
mercury is not, as a rule, used during thf^ crashing|, but the amalgama- 
tion Ls carried out in a separate plant. Contrivances of the mo.st 
diverse constructions have been employed. The most primitive i'-: 
the rubbing together of the concentrated crushings with mernirv in 
iron mortars. :^rrel amalgamation, i,e. mixing the crushing^ 
with mercury in rotating barrels, is rarely used, the process being 
wasteful, since the mercury is .specially apt to be " floured " (see 
below). 
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At Schemnite, Kerpcnyes, Krcfiwberg and other localities in 
Hungary, quartz vein stuff containing a little gold, partly free an<l 
mrtly associated with pyrites and galena, is, after stamping in mills, 
similar to those described atiove, but without rotating stamps, 
passed through theso-calJed “ Hungarian gold mill " or '* rjuick-milL ' 
This consists of a cast iron pan having a shallow cylindrical bottom 
holding mercury, in which a wooden muller, nearly of the same 
shape as the inside of the pan, and armed Mow with several pro- 
jecting blades, is made to revolve by gearing wheels. The stuff 
from the stamps is conveyed to the middle of the muller, and is 
«listribntcd ov^r the mercury, when the gold subsides, while the 
quartz and lighter materials are guided by the blades to the rir- 
cumfenmre and are discharged, usually into a second similar mill, 
and sul»s(v(iieiitly pass over blanket tabhis, i.e. boards covered 
with canvas or sacking, the gold and heavier partich s becoming en- 
tangled in the fibres. Tlie action of this mill is really more nearly 
analogous to that of a centrifugal pump, as no grinding action takes 
[dace in it. The amalgam is cleaned out periodically — fortnightly or 
monl-hly—and after filtering through linen bags to remove the excess 
of fiierciiry, it is transferred to retorts for distillation (see below). 

Matiy oilier forms of pan-amalgamators have been devised. Th«‘ 
T-aszlo is tin improved Hungarian mill, while the Piccard is of the 
same type. In the Knox and Boss mills, which are also employe<l 
tor the amalgamation of silver ores, the grinding is effected lietween 
Hal horizontal surfaces instead of conical or curved surfaces as in the ; 
])revioiislv described forms. i 

One of the greatest difficnltic's in the treatment of gold by am alga- i 
matiem, and more ])articularlv in the treatment of pyrites, arises Ironi i 
the so-called " sickening ” or " flouring " of the mercury ; that is, the ' 
jiarticles, losing their bright metallic surfaces, an* no longer capable 
of coalt^sring with or taking np other metals. Of the numerous 
remedies proposed the most efficacious is pcrliaps sodium amalgam. 

It appears that amalgamation is often impeded by the tarnish 
found fin the surface of the gold when it is associated with snlfihnr, 
arsenic, bismuth, antimony f»r tellurium. Henry Wnrtz in America 
(iSfi.^) and Sir William Crookes in England (1 Hf)5) made iiidependentlv 
flu* ciiscovery that, by the addition of a small quantity of sodium to 
the mercuryl the operation is much facilitated. It is also statcfl that 
sodium prevenlis both tlic sickenitig ” and the “ (louring of the 
mercury wliich is produced by certain associated minerals. 'rii<‘ 
addition of jKitassium cyanide has Inrn suggested to assist tin' | 
amalgamation aiul to prevent ” flouring,” but Skey has shown that - 
its n.se is attended with Jo.ss of gold. | 

Separatiott of (.$old from the Amalfiant. — I'ln* amalg«'i,m is first j 
pressed in welled canvas or buckskin in order to remove* excess of 
mcMcury. Lumps of tin* solid amalgam, about 2 in. in diameter, 
are intfodneed into an iron vessel provided with an iron tube that 
leads into a condenser containing water. The distillation is then 
effected by heating to dull redness. The amalgam yields alx>ut i 
V> to 40®;, of gold. Horizontal cylindrical retorts, holding from 
iioo to 1200 th of amalgam, are used in the larger Californian mills, 
pot retorts being used in tlie smaller mills. 1'he bullion left in the 
retorts is then melted in black-lead crucible.s, with the addition of 
small quantities of suitable fluxes, r.g. nitre, sodium carbonate, &c. 

The extraction of gold from auriferous minerals by fusion, excej^t as 
an incident in their treatment for other metals, is very rarely practised. 

It was at one time prono.sefl to treat the concentrated black iron 
obtained in the Ural gold washings, which consists chiefly of mag- 
netite, as an iron ore, by smelting it with charcoal for auriferous pig- 
iron, iln* latter metal posst'ssing the pro])erty of dissolving gold in 
considcrnlffe niiantity. By subsequent treatment with sulphuric acid 
the golf I could be recovered. Experiments on this point wcTe made 
by Anossow in 1835, but they have never been followed in practice. 

Gold in galena, or other lead ores is invariably recovered in the 
refining or treatment of the lead and silver obtained. Pyritic ores 
containing copper are treated by methods analogous to those of 
the copper smeller. In Colorado the pyrilic ores containing gold 
and silver in association with copper are smelted in reverberatory 
furnaces for regulus, which, when desilverized by Ziervogel's methwl, 
leaves a residue containing 20 or 30 oz. of gold per ton. This is 
smelted with rich gold ores, notably those containing tellurium, for 
white metal or regulus ; and bv a following process of jiartial reduc- 
tion analogous to that of selecting in copper .smelting, ” bottoms ” 

impure cop]HM* are obtaineil in which practically all the gfffd is 
concentrated. By continuing the treatment of the.se in the ordinary 
way of rdiniiig, poling ancl granulating, all the foreign matters 
other than gold, copper and silver are removed, and, by exposing the 
granulated metal to a high oxidizing heat for a considerable time the 
copper may be completely oxidized while the j>recious metals are 
unaltered. Siibsecjuent treatment with sulphuric acid renders the 
cooper soluble in water as sulphate, and the final residue contains 
only gold and silver, which is narted or refined in the ordinary way. 
This method of separating golti from copper, by converting the latter 
into oxide and sulphate, is also used at Oker in the Harz. 

Extra4:lwn by Means of Aqueous SoUUions , — Many processes 
have been suggested in which the gold of auriferous deposits is 
converted into products soluble in water, from which solutions 
the gold may be precipitated. Of these processes, two only are ! 


of special importance, viz. the chlorination or Piattner process, in 
which the metal is converted into the chloride, and the cyanide or 
MacArthur-Forrest process, in which it is converted into potassium 
aurocyanide. 


(3) Chlorination or Piattner Process . — In this proces.s moistened gold 
ores arc treated with chlorine gas, the resulting gold chloride dis- 
solved out with water, and the gold precipitated with ferrous sulphate, 
cliarcoal, sulphuretted hydrogen or otherwise. The process originated 
in 1848 with C. F. Piattner, who suggested that the residues from 
certain mines at Reichcnstcin, in Silesia, should be treated with 
chlorine after the arsenical products had been extracted by roasting. 
It must I)e noticed, however, that Percy independently made the? 
.same* discovery, and stated his results .it the meeting of the British 
A.ssociatioii (at Swansea) in i84<^, but the Report was not published 
until 1852. The process was introduced in 1858 by Dectken at Gia.ss 
Valley, California, where the? waste minerals, principally jiyrites from 
tailings, had been worked for a considerable time by amalgamation. 
The; j^roccss is rarely applied to ores direct ; free-milling ores are 
generally amalgamated, and the? tailings and slimes, after concentra- 
tion, operated upon. Three? stages in the process are to be distin- 
guished : (i.) calcination, to convert all the metals, except gold 

ainl silver, into oxides, which are unacted upon by chlorine ; (ii.) 
e'hloriiiating the gold and lixiviating the product ; (iii.) precipitating 
the* gold. 

llie calcination, or roasting, is conducted at a low temperature in 
some form ol reverberatory f urn act*. Salt is added in the roasting, 
to convert any lime, magnesia or lead which may be pre.sent, into 
the corresponding chlorides. The auric chloride is, however, de- 
composed at the elevated temperature into finely divided metallic 
gold, which is then readily attacked by the chlorine gas. The high 
volatility of gold in the presence of c(?rtain metals must also be 
considered. According to Kgleston the loss may be from 40 to 90 
of the total gold present in ciiprifc?rous ores according to the tern- 
pf'rature and duration of calcination. 7 'h(? roastcAl mineral, slightly 
moistened, is introduced into a vat made of stoneware* or pitched 
planks, and furnislK?d with a double bottom. Clilorinc, generally 
prei)arc?d by tin* interaction of nyrolusite, salt and sulphuric acid, 
is led from a suitable generator bcnoatli the false iK^ltoin, and rises 
through the* moistened ore, which rests on a bed of broken quartz ; 
the gold is thus converted into a soluble chloride, which is afterwards 
removed by wjushiug with water. Both fixed and rotating vats are 
employed, the chlorination proct‘eding more rapidly in the latter 
case : rotatitig barrels are sometimes used. There have also been 
jntroclured proces.ses in which the chlorine is gencratc'd in tie* 
chloridizing vat, the reag(?nts used being dilute solutions of bleachitig 
powder and an a(?icl. Mimkteirs process is of this type. In the 
Thies proce.ss, us(*cl in many districts in the United States, the vats 
arc* rotating barrels made, in the Jatcjr forms, of iron lined with lead, 
and provided with a filter formed ot a finely perforated leaden 
grating niuuing from one end of the barn;l to the other, and rigidly 
held in jffacc* by wooden frames. Chlorine is generated within Uu* 
barrel from sulphuric acid and chloride of lime. After charging, 
the l)arrel is rotated, and when the chlorination is complete the* 
contents are emptied on a filler of cpiartz or some similar material, 
and the filtrate led to settling tanks. 

After settling the solution is run into the pn*cipitating tanks. Tin* 
precipilants in use are : ferrous sulphate, charcoal and snlpliurcttcd 
hydrogen, either alone or mixed witli sulphur dioxide ; the use of 
copper and iron siffjihides has been suggested, but ajiparcntly these 
substances ha\'e acliic?ved no success. 


In the case of ferrous sulfihate, pr(?parcd by dissolving iron i:i 
dilute snljihnric acid, the reaction follows the equation AiiCl^ 4- 8Fc?SO^ 

FeCl.,+ Fe.,(SOJ., 4 * Au. At the .same time any load! calcium, 
barium and strontium present are precipitated as sulphates ; it is 
therelore advantageous to remove those metals by the preliminary 
addition of sulphuric acid, wliich also .serves to keep any ba.sic iroii 
salts in solution. The precipitation is carried out in tanks or vats 
made ^\ith wooden sides and a cement bottom. The solutions are 
well mixed by stirring with wooden poles, and the gedd allowed to 
sf'ttle, the linu; allowed varying from 12 to 72 hours. The super- 
natant licpiid is led into settling tanks, where a !nrth(?r amount 
of gold is deposited, and is then filtered through .sawdust or 
sand, the sawdust being afterw^ards burnt and the g’old separated 
from the ashes and the sand tTeat<?d in the chloridizing vat. The 
precipitated gold is washed, treated with salt and sulphuric acid 
to remove iron salts, roughly dried by i)rcssing in cloths or on filter 
paper, and then melted witli salt, borax and nitre in graphite 
crucibles. Thus prepared it has a fineness of 800-960, the chief 
impurities usually being iron and lead. 

Charcoal is used as the precipitant at Mount Morgan, Australia. 
Its use was propo.sed as early as 1818 and 1810 by Hare and Heniy ; 
Percy advocated it in 1869, and Davis adopted it on the large scale 
at a works in Carolina in 1880. The action is not properly under- 
stood ; it may be due to the reducing gases (hydrogen, hydrocarbons, 
t^c.) which are invariably present m wood charcoal. The process 
consists essentially in running the solution over layers of charcoal, 
the charcoal being afterwards burned. It has been found that the 
reaction proceeds faster when the solution is heated. 
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Precipitation with stiiphur dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen 
proceeds much more rapidly, and has been adopted at many works. 
Sulphur dioxide, generated by burning sulpkiu', is forced into 
solution under ^cssure, where it interacts with any free chlorine 
present to form hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen, obtained by treating iron sulphide or a coarse matte 
with dilute sulphuric acid, is forced in similarly. The gold is 
precipitated as the sulphide, together with any arsenic, antimony, 
copper, silver and lead which may be present. The precipitate 
is collected in a filter-press, and then roasted in mnfiSe furnaces 
with nitre, liorax and sodium carbonate. The fineness of the gold so 
obtained is goo to 950. 

4. Cyanide Process.— This process depends upon the solubility 
of gold in a dilute solution of potassium cyanide in the presence 
of air (or some other oxidizing agent), and the subsequent precipita- 
tion of the gold by metallic zinc or by electrolysis. The solubility 
of gold in cyanide solutions was known to K. W. Scheele in 1782 ; 
and M. Faraday applied it to the preparation of extremely thin 
films of the metal. L. Eisner recognized, in 1846, the part played 
by the atmosphere, and in 1870 Ihxon showed that bleaching powder, 
manganese dioxide, and other oxidizing agents, facilitated the solution. 
S. B. Christy (Trmis. AJ.M.K., i8gb, vol. 2b) has shown ^at the 
solution is hastened by many oxidizing agents, especially sodium and 
manganese dioxides and potassium ferricyanide. According to 
G. Bbdlander {ZetL /. angew. Chem., 1896, vol. 19) the rate of solu- 
tion in potassium cyanide depends upon the subdivision of the gold 
— the finer the subdivision the quicker the solution, — and on the 
concentration of the solution — the rate increasing until the solution 
contains 0-25 % of cyanide, anti remaining fairly stationary with 
increasing concentration. 1'he action proceeds in two stages : in 
the first hydrogen peroxide and potassium aurocyanide are formed, 
aiifl in the second the hydrogen ]iernxidc oxidizes a further quantity 
ot gold ajid potcissium cyanide to aurocyanide, thus (1) ‘jAu 4-4KCN 

0 .. + 2 Ho 0 ^ 2 KAu(CN )2 4 - 4 KOH-f Ho 02 :( 2 ) 2 Au^ 4 KCxN + 

L»K Au(CN)* + IKOH. The end reaction may be written 4 Au -f 8KCN + 
2H,.0 + Oo 4KAu(CN)n + iKOH. 

The commercial process was patented in 1890 by Mac Arthur and 
Forrest, and is now in use all over tht* workl. It is best adapted for 
irec-miJling ores, especially after the bulk of the gold has lieeii re- 
moved by amalgamation. It has been especially successful in the 
Iransvaal. In the Witwatersrand the ore, which contains about 
<1 dwts. of gold to the metric ton (2000 tt)) , is stamyied and amalgam- 
ated, and the slimes and tailings, containing about 3J clwts. per ton, 
are cyanided, about 2 clwts. more being thus extracted, 7 'he total 
cost per ton of ore treated is about 6s., of which the cyaniding costs 
from 2s. to 4s. 

'I’he process embraces three operations ; |i) Solution of the gold ; 
(2) precipitation of the gold ; (3) treatment of the precipitate. 

J'hc ores, having been broken and ground, generally in tulie mills, 
until they pass a 150 to 200-mcsb si<*ve, arc transferred to the' leaching 
vats, whicli arc constructed ol wood, iron or masonry ; steel vats, 
coated inside and out with pitch, of circular section and holding up to 
1000 tons, have come into use. Th(? diameter is generjiHy 26 ft., but 
may be greater ; the best depth is considered to be a quarter ot the 
diametcT. The vats are fitted with filters maile of ooco-nut matting 
and jute cloth supported on wooden frames. I'lie leaching is gener- 
ally carried out with a strong, medium, and witli a weak liquor, in the 
order given ; sometimes there- is a preliminary leaching with a weak 
liquor. The strengths emjdoyed depend also upon the mode ot 
precipitation adopted, stronger solutions (up to 0*25 % KCN) being 
used when zinc is tlie precipitant. For elc-ctrolytic precipitation the 
solution may contain up to o-i % KCN. 'I’he liijuors arc run off 
from the vats to the electrolysing baths or preripitjiting tanks, and the 
leached ores arc removed by means of doors in the .sides of the vats 
into wagons. In the 'I ransvaal the operation occupies 34 to 4 days 
for fine sands, and up to 14 days lor coar.se sands ; the quantity of 
cyanide per ton of tailings varies from o-zO to 0*28 11), for electrolytic 
precipitation, and 0-5 Id for zinc precipitation. 

The precipitation is ofiected by zinc in the form of bright turnings, 
or coated with lead, or by electrolysis. According to Christy, tiic 
precipitation witli zinc follows eejuat ions i or 2 according as potassium 
cyanide is present or not ; 


(1) 4 KAu(CN).^, + 4 i:m 2 H..U=. 2 Zn(CN)y-f- 

ICZn(CN).4 /n(OK) 5.4 4l! -I 4 AU ; 

(2) 2KAu(CN)a + . 37 n + 4 KCN f 2 H „0 

2 K 2 Zn(CX)., i Zii(OK)a-l-4H f 2Au ; 


one part of zinc jireciffitating 3*1 parts of gold in the first case, and 
2 'o 6 in the second. It may be noticed that the potassium zinc 
cyanide is useless in gold extraction, for 11 neither dissolves gold nor 
can potassium cyanide be regenerated from it. 

Tlicj precipitating boxes, generally made of wood but .sometimes of 
steel, and sct on an incline, are divitied by partitions into alternately 
wide and narrow, compartments, ao that the liquor travels upwards 
in its pass^e through the wide divisions and downwards through the 
narrow divisions. In the wider compartments are placed sieves 
having .sixteen holes to the square inch and l)caring zinc turnings. 
Tlie g<jld and other metals are jwecfpitated on the under surfaces of 
the turnings and* fall to the bottom of the compartment as a hiack 
slime, 'rhe slime is cleaned out fortnightly or monthly, the zinc 


turnings being cleaned by rubbing and the supernatant Uquor 
allowed to settle in the precipitating boxes or in separate vessels. 
The slime so obtained consist.s of finely divided gold and silver 
%)• 2inc (30-60 %), lead (10 %). Garlwu (10 %), togeiheo: with 
tin, copper, antimony, arsenic aaid other im])urities of the and 
ores. After wt?ll washing with water, the slimes are roughly dried in 
bag-filters or filter-presses, and then treated with dilute sulphuric 
add, the solutiou being heated by steam. This dissolves out the 
zinc. Lime is added to bring cUmm the gold, xmri the .sediment, after 
washing and drying, is fused in graphit*' crucibks. 

5. Eledrolyttc Processes . — The electnilytic separation of tlie gedd 
from cyanide solutions was first practised in the 'i ransviaal. The 
process, as elaborated by Messrs. Siemens and Halske, eKseniiully 
consists in the trh'ctrf)lysis of weak solutions with iron or sted plate 
anodes, and Icatl catlic^es, the latter, when coated with gold, being 
fused and cupelled. Its advantages over the zinc process are that the 
deposited gold is purer and more readily extracted, and that weakcT 
solutions can be employ t \ tlica*eby eltectiiig an economy in cyanide. 

In the process employed at the* Worccste*r Works in the Transvaal, 
the li(]uors, containing about 150 grains of gol<l per ton and from 
o*o8 to 0*01 % of cyanide, are treated in rectangular vats in which is 
placed a serie*s of iron and leaden plates at intervals of i in. The 
cathodes, which arc sheets of thin lead toil weighing li fb to the 
sq. yd., are removed monthly, their gold content being from 0*5 to 
10 ami after folding arc^ melted in reverberatory furmices to 
ingots containing 2 to 4 % of gold. < .upellation brings up the gold to 
about qoo fine. Many variations of the electrolytic process as above 
outlined have bc^en suggested. S. Oiwper Coles has suggested 
aluminium cathodes ; Andrcxili has reeommemlcd catliodes of m>ii 
and anodes of lead coaterl witli lead peroxide, thi- gold being removed 
from the iron cathodes by a brief immersion in molten lead : in the 
Pelatan-Ccrici process the gold is amalgamated at a mercury cathode 
(see also below) . 

Refifiirrg or Parting of Gold . — Gcild is almost always silver- 
bearing, and it may be also noticed that silver generally contains 
some gold. Consequently the separation of these two metals is 
one of the most important metallurgical processes. In addition 
to the separation of the silver the operation extends to the 
elimination of the last traces of lead, tin, arsenic, &c. which 
have resisted the preceding cupel lation. 

The '* parting ” of gold and .silver is of considerable antiquity, 
'rhus Strabo statc.s IJiat in his time- a process was employed for re- 
fining and purilying gold in large quantities l)y cementing or burning 
it with an aIumiiiou.s earth, which, by destroying the silver, left the 
gold in a slate of purity. IMiny shows that for this purpose the gold 
was placed ou the lire in an earthen vessel with treble its weight of 
salt, and tliat it was afterwards again i;xfK>sed to the fire with two 
parts of .salt and one of argillaceous rock, which, in the ])rcscuce ot 
moisture, eflected the decomposition of the .salt ; by this means the 
silver became converted into chloride. 

The inetljods of parting can be classified into " flry,” " wet *' and 
electrolytic meliiods. In the " dry ” methods the silver is converted 
into sulphide or chloride, the gold remaining unaltered ; in the 
" wet ” methods the silver is dissolved by nitric ac.id nr IxMling 
sulphuric acid ; and in the electrolytic processes advantage is taken 
of the fact that under certain cuneiit densities and other circum- 
.stance.s silver passes from an anode composed of a gold-silver alloy 
to the cathode- inon.- u-adily tlian gold. Of the dry methods only 
F. B, Miller’s chlorine process is of any imjiortance, this method, and 
the wet process of refining by sulpfiuric acid, together with the 
electrolytic process, being tJie oiiJy one.s now practised. 

The conversion of silver into the sulpliidc may be eflected by 
heating with antimony sulphide, litharge and .sul})hur, pyrites, or with 
sulphur alone. The antimony, or Guss und Pluss, method was 
practised up till 1846 at the Dresden mint ; it is only applicable to 
alloys containing more ilian 50 % of gold. Tlie fusion results in the 
formation o.'' a gold-antimony alloy, from which the antimony is 
removed by an oxidizing fiLsion >vith nitre. The .sulpliur and 
litharge, or Pfamienschmiedy process was used to concentrate the 
gold in an alloy in order to make it amenable to " quartaliou/* or 
parting with nitric acid. I'usion wiUi sulphur wa.s us^ for the same 
purpose as the PfaniK’nsclimicd process. It was employed in 1797 
at the St Petersburg mint. 

The conversion of the silver into the chloride may be effected by 
meiuis of salt — the ** cementation *’ process — or other clilorides, or 
by free chlorine^— Miller’s process. 'I'lie first process consists essenti- 
ally in heating the alloy with salt and brkkdust ; the l^er absorbs 
the chloride formed, wliile the gold is recovered by washing. It is no 
longer employed. The second process depends upon the fact that, if 
chlorine be led into the molten alloy, the ha.se mekaJs and the silver 
are converted into chlorides. It was propoi^d ui 1838 by Lewis 
'i'lKimpson, but at was only applied commercially after Miller’s im- 
provements in 1867, w hen it was mlopted at the Sydney mint. Sir 
W. C. Roberts-Austen introduced it at the I.xi n dQn mint ; and it lias 
also been used at Pretoria. It is especially suitable to gold containing 
little silver and base metals — a chaxacter of Australiim gold — but it 
yields to the sulphuric acid and electrolytic methods in point of 
economy. 
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The separation of gold from silver in the wet way may be effected 
by nitric acid, sulphuric acid or by a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
aqi4a regia. 

Parting by nitric acid is of coiisirlerable antiquity, being mentioned 
by Albertus Magnus (13th cent ), Biringuccio (1540) and Agricola 
(1556). It is now rarely practised, although in some refineries both 
the nitric acid and the sulphuric acid processes are combined, the 
alloy being first treated with nitric acid. It used to be called “ quar- 
tation " or *' inquartalion,*' from the fact that the alloy best suited 
for the operation of refining contained 3 parts of silver to i of gold. 
The operation may he conducted in vessels of glass or platinum, and 
each pound of granulated metal is treated with a pound and a quarter 
of nitric acid of specific gravity 1*32. The method is sometimes 
enmlovcd in the assay of gold. 

Keliiiing by sulphuric acid, the process usually adopted for 
separating gold from silver, was first employed on the large scale by 
d’Arcct in Paris in 1802, and was introduced into the Mint refinery, 
l^ndon, by Mathison in 1820. It is basec' upon the facts that con- 
centrated hot sulphuric acitJ converts silver and copper into soluble 
sulphates without attacking the gold, the silver sulphate being 
subsequently reduced to thi- metallic state by copper plates with the 
formation of copper 8u4>hatc. It is applicable to any alloy, and is 
thf best method for parting gold with the exception of the electro- 
lytic’ method. 

I he process embraces four operations : (i) the preparation of an 
alloy suitable for parting ; (2) the treatment with sulphuric acid ; 
(3) the treatment of the residue for gold ; (4) the treatment of the 
solution for silver. 

It is necessary to remove as comjdetely as possible any lead, tin, 
bismuth, antimony, arscmic and tellurium, impurities which impair 
the propertit’s of gold and silver, by an oxidizing fusion, e.g. with 
nitre. Over jo of copper makes the parting difficult; conse- 
quc^ntly ill such alloys the percentage of cojiper is diminished by tlie 
addition ol silver free from copper, or else the cop])er is removed by a 
chemical process. Other undesirable impurities are the ])latinum 
metals, special treatment being necessary when these substances are 
present. The alloy, after the preliminary refining, is granulated by 
being poured, while molten, in a thin stream into cold water which is 
kept well agitated. 

riie acid treatment is generally carried out in cast iron pots ; 
platinum vessels used to be emploN cd, while porcelain vessels are only 
used for small (derations, e.g. lor charges of loo to 225 oz. as at Oker 
in the Harz. The j)ots, wJiich are usually cyJindricid with a hemi- 
.spherical bottom, may hold as much as 13.000 to i(),ooo.oz. of alloy. 
They are provided with lids, made either of lead or of wood lined with 
lead, which have openings to serve for the introduction of the alloy 
and acid, and a vent tulx* to lead off the vapours evolved during th (5 
operation. The bullion with about twice its weiglit ol sulphuric acid 
of 06 “ Be is placed in tlie pot, and the whole gradually heated. 
Since the action is sometimes very violent, es])fcially when the 
bullion is treated in the granulated form (it is steadier when thin 
plates are operated upon), it is found expedient to add the acid in 
several portions, 'riie heating is continued for 4 to 1 2 hours according 
to the amount of silver pre.sent ; the end of the reaction is knowm 
by the ab.senc(* of any his.sing. Generally the reaction mixture is 
allowed to cool, and tlie residue, which settles to the bottom of the 
]»ot, consi.sts of gold together with copper, lead and iron sulphates, 
which are insoluble in strong suljihunc acid : silver sulpliate may 
also separate if present in sufficient quantity and the solution be 
sufficiently cooled. The .solution is removed by ladles or by siphons, 
and the residue is leached out with boiling water ; this removes the 
sulphates. A certain amount of silver is still present and, according 
to M. Petteiikofcr, it is impossible tx) remove all the silver by means 
of sulphuric acid. Several methods are in use for removing the 
silver. Fusion with an ^dkaline bisulphate converts the silver into the 
sulpliate, whicli may be extracted by boiling with sulphuric acid and 
then with water. Another process consists in treating a mixture of 
the residue with one-quarter of its weight of calcined sodium sulphate 
with sulphuric acid, the residue being finally boiled with a large 
quantity of acid. Or the alloy is dissolved in aqua regia, the solution 
filtered from the insoluble silver chloride, and the gold precipitated 
by lerrous chloride. 

The silver present in the solution obtained in the sulphuric acid 
boiling is recovered by a variety of processes. The solution may be 
directly precipitated with copper, the copper passing into solution 
as copper sulphate, and the silver separating as a mud, termed 
" ccinent .silver.” Or the silver sulphate may be separated from the 
solution by cooling and dilution, and then mixed with iron clippings, 
the interactiou being accompanied with a considerable evolution of 
heat. Or Guizkow’s method of precipitating the ‘metal with ferrous 
sulphate may ho employed. 

The electrolytic parting of gold and silver has been shown to be 
more economical and free from the objections — such as the poisonous 
fumes— of the sulphuric acid process. One process dtmends upon the 
fact that, with a suitable current density, if a very dilute solution of 
silver nitrate be electrolysed between an auriferous silver anode and a 
silver cathode, the silver of the anode is dis.solved out and deposited 
at the cathode, the gold remaining at the anode. The silver is quite 
free from gold, and the gold after boiling with nitric acid has a fine- 
ness of over q<)y. 


Gold is left in the anode slime when copper or silver are refined by 
the usual processes, but if the gold preponderate in the anode these 
processes are inapplicable. A cyanide bath, as used in electroplating, 
would dissolve the gold, but is not suitable for refining, because other 
metals (silver, copper, &c.) passing with gold into the solution would 
deposit with it. Bock, however, in 1880 (Berg* und hiiitenmdnnische 
Zeitungf 1880, p. 411) described a process used at the North German 
Refinery in Hamburjg for the refining of gold containing platinum 
with a small proportion of silver, lead or bismuth, and a subsequent 
patent specification (1896) and a paper by Wohlwill (Zeits. f. jSlek- 
troekem., 1898, pp. 379, 402, 421) have thrown more light upon 
the process. The electrolyte is gold chloride (2*5-3 parts of pure gold 
per 100 of solution) mixed with from 2 to 6 % of the strongest 
hydrochloric acid to render the gold anodes readily soluble, which 
they are not in the neutral chloride solution. The bath is used at 
65“ to 70° C. (150® to 158° F.), and if free chlorine be evolved, which 
is known at once by its pungent smell, the temperature is raised, or 
more acid i.s added, to promote the solubility of the gold. The bath 
is u.sed with a current-density of 100 amperes ])er sq. ft. at i volt 
(or higher), with electrodes about 1*2 in. apart. In thi.s process all 
the anode metals pass into solution except iridium and other re- 
fractory metals of that group, which remain as metals, and silver, 
wliich is converted into in.soluble chloride ; lead and bismuth form 
chloride and oxychloride respectively, and these dissolve until the 
bath is satunitetl with them, and then precipitate with the silver in 
the tank. But if the gold-strength of the bath be maintained, only 
gold is deposited at the cathode — in a loose powdery condition from 
pure solutions, but in a smooth detachable deposit from impure 
liquors. Under good conditions the gold should contain 99*98 % of 
the pure metal. The tank is of porcelain or glazed earthenware, the 
electrodes for impure solutions arc i in. apart (or more with pure 
solutions), and are on the multiple system, and the potential differ- 
ence at the terminals of tlic bath is 1 volt. A high current-densit>' 
being emi^loycd, the turn-over of gold is rapid — an essential factor 
of success when the costliness of the metal is taken into account. 
Platinum and palladium dissolved from the anode accumulate in the 
.solution, and arc removed at intervals of, say, a few months by 
chemical precipitation. It is essential that the bath should not 
contain more than 5 of palladium, or some of this metal will 
deposit with the gold. The slimes are treated chemically for the 
separation of the metals rontainocl in them. 

Authorities. * Standard works on the metallurgy of gold are the 
treati.ses of T. Kirke Rose and of M. Eisslcr. The cyanide process 
is especially treated by M. Eisslcr, Cyanide Process for the Extraction 
of Gold, which pays particular attention to the Witwatersrand 
methods; Alfred James, Cyanide Practice', H. Forbes Julian and 
Edgar Smart , Cyaniding Gold and Silver Ores, (iold milling is treated 
by Henry Louis. A Handbook of Gold Milling ; C. (J. Warnford Lock, 
Gold Milling ; T. A. Rickard, Stamp Milling of Gold Ores. Golfl 
dredging is treated by Captain C. C. Longridge in Gold Dredging, and 
hydraulic mining is discussed by the same author in his Hydraulic 
Mining. For operations in special districts sec J. M. Maclaren, Gold 
(IQ08) ; J. H. Curie, Gold Mines of the World ; Africa : F. H. Hatch 
and J. A. Chalmers, Gold Mines of the Rand- ; S. J. Truscott, Witwaters* 
rand Goldpelds Banket and Mining Practice ; Australasia : D. Clark, 
Australian Mining and Metallurgy \ Karl Schmcis.ser, Goldfields of 
Australasia ; A. G. Charleton, Gold Mining and Milling in Western 
Australia', India; F. H. Hatch, The Kolar Gold-Field. 

GOLD AND SILVER THREAD. Under this heading some 
general account may be given of gold and silver strips, threads 
and gimp used in connexion with varieties of weaving, embroidery 
and twisting and plaiting or lace work. To this day, in many 
oriental centres where it seems that early traditions of the 
knowledge and the use of fabrics wholly or partly woven, orna- 
mented, and embroidered with gold and silver have been main- 
tained, the passion for such brilliant and costly textiles is still 
strong and prevalent. One of the earliest mentions of the use 
of gold in a woven fabric occurs in the description of the ephod 
made for Aaron (Exod. xxxix. 2, 3), “ And he made the ephod 
of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires 
(strips), to work it in the blue, and in the purple, and in the 
scarlet, and in the fine linen, with cunning work.” This is 
suggestive of early Syrian or Arabic in-daming or weaving with 
gold strips or tinsel. In both the Iliad and the Odyssey allusion 
is frequently made to inwoven and embroidered golden textiles. 
Assyrian sculpture gives an elaborately designed ornament upon 
the robe of King A^ur-nasir-pal (884 b.c.) which was probably 
an interweaving of gold and coloured threads, and testifies 
to the consummate skill of Assyrian or Babylonian workers 
at that date. From Assyrian and Babylonian weavers the 
conquering Persians of the time of Darius derived their celebrity 
as weavers and users of splendid stuffs. Herodotus describe 
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the corselet given by Amasis king of Egypt to the lilinerva of 
Lindus and how it was inwoven or embrokkr^ with gold. Darius^ 
we ate told, wore a war mantle on which were figured (probably 
inwoven) two golden hawks as if peckit^g at eaw other. Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have found Eastern kings and princes 
arrayed in robes of gold and purple. More than two hundred 
years later than Alexander the Great was the king of Peigamos 
(the third bearing the name Attalus) who gave much attention 
to working in metals and is mentioned by Pliny as having 
invented weaving with gold, hence the historic Attalic cloths. 
There are several references in Roman writings to costumes 
and stuffs woven and embroidered with gold threads and tlie 
Graeco-Roman chryso-phrygium and the Roman auri-phrygium 
are evidences not only of Roman w'ork with gold threads but 
also of its indebtedness to Phrygian sources. The famous 
tunics of Agrippina and those of H^ogabalus are said to have 
been of tissues made entirely with gold threads, whereas the 
robes which Marcus Aurelius found in the treasury of Hadrian, 
as well as the costumes sold at the dispersal of the wardrobe 
of Commodus, were different in character, being of fine linen 
and possibly even of silken stuffs inwoven or embroidered witli 
gold threads. The same description is periiaps correct of the 
reputedly splendid hangings with which King Dagohert decorated 
the early medieval oratory of St Denis. Reference to tliese 
and many such stuffs is made by the respectively contemporary 
or almost contemporary writers ; and a very full and interesting 
work by Monsieur Francisque Michel (Paris, 1852) is still a 
standard book for consultation in respect of the history of silk, 
gold and silver stuffs. 

From indications such as these, as well as those of later date, 
one sees broadly that the art of weaving and embroidering with 
gold and silver threads passed from one great city to another, 
travelling as a rule westward. Babylon, Tansus, Bagdad, 
Damascus, the islands of Cyprus and Sicily, Constantinople, 
Venice and southern Spain appear successively in the process 
of time as famous centres of these much-prized manufactures. 
During the middle ages European royal personages and high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries used cloth and tissues of gold and sDver 
for their state and ceremonial robes, as well as for costly hangings 
and decoration ; and various names — ciclatoun, tartarium, 
naques or nac, baudekin or baldachin (Bagdad) and tissue — were 
applied to textiles in the making of which gold threads were 
almost always introduced in combination with others. The 
thin flimsy paper known as tissue paper is so called because it 
originally was placed between the folds of gold “ tissue ” (or 
weaving) to prevent the contiguous surfaces from fraying each 
other. Under the articles dealing with carpets, embroidery, 
lace and tapestry will be found notices of the occasional use in 
such productions of gold and silver threads. Of early date in 
the history of European weaving are rich stuffs produced in 
Southern Spain by Moors, as well as by Saracenic and Byzantine 
weavers at Palermo and Constantinople in the 12th century, 
in which metallic threads were freely used. Equally esteemed 
at about the same period were corresponding stuffs made in 
Cyprus, whilst for centuries later the mercliants in such fabrics 
eagerly sought for and traded in Cyprus gold and silver threads. 
Later the actual manufacture of them was not confined to Cyprus, 
but was also carried on by Italian thread and trimming makers 
from the 14th century onwards. For the most part the gold 
threads referred to were of silver gilt. In rare instances of 
middle-age Moorish or Arabian fabrics the gold threads are 
made with strips of parchment or paper gilt and still rarer arc 
instances of the use of real gold wire. 

In India the preparation of varieties of gold and silver threads 
is an ancient and important art. The “ gold wire ” of the 
manufacturer has been and is as a rule silver wire gilt, the silver 
wire being, of course, composed of pure silver. The wire is 
drawn by means of simple draw-plates, with rude and simple 
appliances, from rainded bars of silver, or gold-plated silver, as 
the case may be. The wire is flattened into strip, tinsel 
or ribbon-like form, by passing fourteen or fifteen strands 
simultaneously, over a fine, smooth, round-topped anvil and 
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beating each as it passes with a heavy hammer having a .slightly 
convex surface. Such strips or tinsel of wire so fl^tened are 
woven into Indian soniri, tissue or doth of gold, the web or warp 
being composed entirely of golden strips, and ruj^ri, similar tissue 
of silver. Other gold and silver threads suitable for use in 
embroidery, pillow and needlepoint lace making, &c., consist of 
fine strips of flattened wire wound round cures of orange (in the 
case of silver, white) silk thread so as to completely cover them. 
Wires flattened or partially flattened are also twisted into 
exceedingly fine spirals and much used for heav}’ embroideries. 
Spangles to embroideries, &c. , are made from spirals of compara- 
tively stout wire, by cutting them down ring by ring, laying each 
C-like ring on an anvil, and by a smart blow with a hammer 
flattening it out into a thin round disk with a slit extending 
from the centre to one edge. The demand for many kinds of 
loom -woven and embroidered gold and silver work in India is 
immense, and the variety of textiles so ornamented is also ver>' 
great, chief amongst which arc the golden or silvery tinsel 
fabrics known as kincohs. 

Amongst Western communities the demand for gold and 
silver embroideries and braid lace now exists chiefly in connexion 
with naval, military and other uniforms, masonic insignia, 
court costumes, public and private liveries, ecclesiastical robes 
and draperies, theatrical dresses, &c. 

The proportions of gold and silver in the gold thread for the 
woven braid lace or ribbon trade varies, but in all cases the 
proportion of gold is exceedingly small. An ordinary gold braid 
wire is drawn from a bar containing 90 ])arts of silver and 7 
of copptir, and plated with 3 of gold. On an average each ounce 
troy of a bar so plated is drawn into 1500 yds. of wire ; and there- 
fore about 16 grains of gold cover i m. of wire. (A. .S. C.) 

GOLDAST AB HAIMINSFELD, MELCHIOR (1576 1635), 
Swiss writer, an mdiistrious though uncritical collector of 
documents relating to the medieval history find Constitution of 
Germany, was born on the 6th of January 1576 (some say 1578), 
of poor Protestant parents, near Bischofszell, in the Swiss Canton 
of Thurgau. HLs university career, first at Ingolstadt (1585- 
1 586), then at Altdorf near Nuremberg (i 597-1598), was cut short 
by his poverty, from which he suffered all his life, and which 
was the main cause of his wanderings. In 1598 he found a rich 
protector in the person of Bartholomaeus Schobinger, of St 
Gall, by whose liberality he was enabled to study at St Gall 
(where be first became interested in medi(‘val documents, which 
abound in the conventual library) and elsewhere in Switzerland. 
Before his patron’s death (1604) he became (1603) st^cretary to 
Heniy, duke of Bouillon, with whom he went to Heidelberg and 
Frankfort. But in 1604 he entered the service of the Baron 
von Hohensax, then the possessor of the precious MS. volume 
of old (Terman poems, now in the national library in Paris, and 
partially published by Goldast. Soon he was back in Switzerland, 
and by 1606 in Frankfort, earning his living by preparing and 
correcting books for the press. In 1611 he was appointed 
councillor at the court of Saxe-Weimar, and in 1615 he entered 
the service of the count of Schaumburg at Biickeburg. In 1624 
he was forced by the war to retire to Bremen ; tlierc in 1625 he 
deposited his library in that of the town (his l[K>oks were bought 
by the town in 1646, but many of his MSS. passed to Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and hence arc now in the Vatican library), 
he himself returning to Frankfort. In 1627 he became councillor 
to the emperor and to the archbishop-elector of Treves, and in 
1633 passed to the service of the landgrave of Hesse DamstadL 
He died at Giessen early in 1635. 

His immense industry is shown by the fact that his biographer, 
SencLenburg, gives a list of 65 works published or written by 
him, some extending to several substantial volumes. Among the 
more important are his Paraeneticorum veterum pars u (1604), 
which contained the old German talcs of Kunig Tyrol von Schotten, 
the Winsbeke and the Winsbekin ] Suevicarum return scripiores 
(Frankfort, 1605, new edition, 1727); Rerum AUanannicarum 
scripiores (Frankfort, 1606, new edition by Senckenburg, 1730)1 
Constituiiones imperiales (Frankfort, 1607-1613, 4 vols.) : Mon- 
archia r. Romani imperii (Hanover and Frankfort, 1612-1614, 
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3 vols.); Commentarii de tegni Bohemiae juribus (Frankfort^ 
1627, new edition by Schmink^ 1719). He also edited Dc Thou’s 
History (1609-1610) and Willibald Pirckheimer's works (1610). 
In 7688 a volume of letters addressed to him by his learned 
friends was published. 

Life by Senckenburg, prefixed to his 1730 work. See also R. von 
Raumer^s G$$chichte d. eermanischen Philologie (Munich, 1870). 

(W. A. B. C.). 

GOLDBEATING.— 'The art of goldbeating is of great antiquity, 
being referred to by Homer ; and Pliny (N.H, 33. 19) states 
that I oz. of gold was extended to 750 leaves, each leaf being 
four fingers (aliout 3 in.) square ; such a leaf is three times 
as thick ris the ordinary leaf gold of the present time. In all 
probability the art originated among the Eastern nations, where 
the working of gold and the use of gold ornaments have been 
distinguishing characteristics from the most remote periods. 
On Egyptian mummy cases specimens of original leaf-gilding 
are met with, where the gold is so thin that it resembles modern 
gilding {q.v,). The minimum thickness to which gold can l)e 
l^aten is not known with certainty. According to Mersenne 
(1621) I oz. was spread out over 105 sq. ft. ; Reaumur (1711) 
obtained 146^ sq. ft. ; other values are 189 sq. ft. and 300 sq. ft. 
Its malleability is greatly diminished by the presence of other 
metals, ev(?n in very minute quantity. In practice the average 
degree of tenuity to which the gold is reduced is not nearly so 
great as the last example quoted above. A “ book of gold ’’ 
containing 25 leaves measuring each 3J in., equal to an area of 
264 .sq. in., generally weighs from 4 to 5 grains. 

The gold used by the goldbeater is variously alloyed, according 
to the colour required. Pine gold is commonly supposed to be 
incapable of being reduced to thin leaves. This, however, is 
not the case, although its us(; for ordinary purposes is undesirable 
on account of its greater cost. 1 1 also adheres on one part of a 
leaf touching another, thus causing a waste of labour by the 
leaves being spoiled ; but for work exposed to the weather it is 
much preferable, as it is more durabh*, and does not tarni.sh or 
change colour. The external gilding 011 many public buildings, 
the Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens, London, is dom^ 
with pure gold. The following is a list of the principal classes of 
leaf recognized and ordinarily prepared by British beaters, with 
the proportions of alloy per oz. they contain. 


Name of Leaf. 

Proportion 
of Gold. 

Proportion 
of Silver. 

Pnujortion 
of Ciojjper. 


GraiiiH. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Red 

456-460 


20-24 

Pale red .... 

464 


16 

b'xtra deep 

.t 56 

12 

12 

Derp 

444 

24 

12 

1 Citron 

440 

30 

10 

Vdlow .... 

408 

72 


1 Pale yello^A 

3«4 

96 


I Lemon .... 

360 

120 


1 Green or pnlc- , 

312 

168 


1 White 

240 

240 



Tlic process of goldbeating is as follows: The gold, having been 
alloyed according to the colour desired, Is melted in a crucible at a 
higher temperature than is simply nece.sKary to fuse it, as its malle- 
ability is improved by exposure to a greater heat ; sudden cooling 
does iiot interfere with its malleability, gold differing in this respect 
from some other metals. It is then cast into an ingot, and flattened, 
by rolling between a pair of powerful smooth steel rollers, into a 
riblx)n of ij in. wide and 10 ft. in length to the oz. After being 
flattened it is annealed and cut into pieces of about grs. each, or 
about 75 per oz., and placed between the leaves of a “ cutch,” which 
is about i in. thick and 3^ in. sejuare, containing alumt i8o leaves of 
a tough paj>cr. Formerly fine vellum was used for this purpose, and 
generally still it is interleaved in the proportion of about one of 
vellum to six of paper. The cutch is beaten on for aliout 20 minutes 
with a i7-tb hammer, which rebounds by the elasticity of the skin, 
and saves the labour of lifting, by which the gold is spread to the 
size of the culch ; each leaf is then taken out, and cut into four 
pieces, and put between the skins of a *' shoder,” 4 A in. square and 
f in. thick, containing alxiut 720 skins, which have been worn out 
in the finishing or " mould " process. The shoder requires about 
two hours' beating upon with a 9 -lb hammer. As the gold will 
spread unequally, the shexhT is beaten upon after the larger leaves 
have reached the edges. The effect of this is that the margins of 


larger leaves come out of the edges in a state of dust. This allours 
time for the smaller leaves to reach the full size of Gie shoder, thus 
producing a general evenness of size in the leaves. Each leaf is again 
cut into four pieces, and placed between the leaves of a '* mould," 
composed of about 950 of the finest gold-beaters' skins, 5 in. square 
and } in. thick, the contents of one shoder filling three moulds. 
The material has now reached the last and most difficult stage of the 
process ; and on the fineness of the skin and judgment of the work- 
man the perfection and thinness of the leaf of gold depend. During 
the first hour the hammer is allowed to fall principally upon the centre 
of the mould. I'his causes gaping cracks upon the edges of the 
leaves, the sides of wliich readily c^escc and unite without leaving 
any trace of the union after being beaten upon. At tlic second hour, 
when the gold is about the 150,000th part of an inch in thickness, it 
for the first time permits the transmission of the rays of light. Pure 
gold, or gold but sliglitly alloyed, transmits green rays ; gold highly 
alloyed with silver transmits pale violet rays. The mould requires 
in all about four hours* beating with a 7- lb hammer, when the 
ordinary thinness for the gold leaf of commerce will be reached. A 
single ounce of gold will at this stage be extended to 75 x 4 x 4 — 1200 
loaves, which will trim to squares of about 3I in. each. The finished 
leaf is then taken out of the mould, and the rough edges are trimmed 
off by slips of the ratan fixed in parallel grooves of an instrument 
called a waggon, the leaf being laid upon a leathern cushion. The 
leaves thus prepared arc placed into books " capable of holding 
25 leaves each, which have been rubbed over with red ochre to 
prevent the gold clinging to the paper. Dentist gold is gold leaf 
carried no farther than the cutch stage, and should be perfectly pure 
gold. 

By the above process also silver is beaten, but not so thin, the 
inferior value* of the metal not rendering it commercially desirable to 
bestow so much labour upon it. Copper, tin, zinc, palladium, lead, 
cadmium, platinum and aluminium can be beaten into thin leaves, 
l>ut not to the same extent as gold or silver. 

The fine membrane called goldbeaters* skin, used for making 
up the shoder and mould, is the outer coat of the caecum or blind 
gut of the ox. It is stripped off in lengths about 25 or 30 in., 
and freed from fat by dipping in a solution of caustic alkali and 
scraping with a blunt knife. It is afterwards stretched on a 
frame ; two membranes are glued together, treated with a 
solution of aromatic substances or camphor in isinglass, and 
subsequently coated with white of egg. Finally they are cut 
into squares of 5 or 5J in. ; and to make up a mould of 950 pieces 
the gut of about 3^ oxen is required, about 2\ skins being got 
from each animal. A skin will endure about 200 beatings in 
the mould, after which it is fit for use in the shoder alone. 

The dryness of the cutch, shoder and mould is a matter of extreme 
delicacy. They require to be hot-pressed every time they are used, 
although they may be used daily, to remove the moisture which they 
acquire from the atmosphere, except in extremely frosty weather, 
when they acquire so little moisture that a difficulty arises from tlicir 
over-dryness, whereby the brilliancy of the gold is diminished, and 
it spreads very slowly under the hammer. On the contrary, if the 
cutch or sliodcr be damp, the gold will become pierced with innumer- 
able microscopic holes ; and in the moulds in its more attenuated 
state it will become reduced to a pulverulent state. This condition 
is more readily produced in alloyed golds than in fine gold. It is 
neces.sary that each skin of the mould should be rubbed over with 
calcined gypsum each time the mould may be used, in order to pre- 
vent the adhesion of the gold to the surface of the skin in beating. 

GOLDBERG^ a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia,^ 14 m. by rail S.W. of Liegnitz, on the Katzbach, an 
affluent of the Oder. Pop. (1905) 6804. The principal buildings 
are an old church dating from the beginning of the 13th century, 
the Schwabe-Priesemuth institution, completed in 1876, for the 
board and education of orphans^ and tiie classical school or 
g3rmnasium (founded in 1524 by Duke Frederick 11 . of Liegnitz), 
which in the 1 7th century enjoyed great prosperity, and numbered 
Wallenstein among its pupils. The chief manufactures are 
woollen cloth, flannel, gloves, stockings, leather and beer, and 
there is a considerable trade in com and fruit. Goldberg 
owes its origin and name to a gold mine in the neighbourhood, 
which, however, has been wholly abandoned since the time of 
the Hussite wars. The town obtained civic rights in 1211, It 
suffered heavily from the Tatars in 1241, from the plague in 1334, 
from the Hussites in 1428, and from the Saxon, Imperial and 
Swedish forces during the Tliirty Years* War. On the 27th of 
May 1813 a battle took place near it between the French and the 

' Goldberg is also the name of a small town in the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
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Russians ; and on the 23rd and the 27th of August of the same 
year fights between the allies and the French, 

See Sturm, Geschichte der Stadt Goldberg in SMesien (1887). 

GOLD COAST9 that portion of the Guinea Coast (West Africa) 
which extends from Assini upon the west to the river Volta on 
the east. It derives its name from the quantities of grains of 
gold mixed with the sand of the rivers traversing the district. 
The term Gold Coast is now generally identified with the British 
Gold Coast colony. This extends from 3® f W. to i® 14' E., the 
length of the coast-line being about 370 m. It is bounded W. by 
the Ivory Coast colony (French), E. by Togoland (German). On 
the north the British possessions, including Ashanti {q,v,) and the 
Northern Territories, extend to the nth degree of north latitude. 
'Fhe frontier separating the colony from Ashanti (fixed by order 



coast, but in the central portion of the colony the southern limits 
of Ashanti project wedge-like to the confluence of the rivers Ofin 
and Prah, which point is but 60 m. from the sea at Cape Coast. 
The combined area of the Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories, is about 80,000 sq. m., with a total population 
officially estimated in 1908 at 2,700,000 ; the Gold Coast colony 
alone has an area of 24,200 sq. m., with a population of over a 
million, of whom about 2000 are Europeans. 

Physical features. — I'hough the lagoons common to the West 
African coast are found both at the western and eastern extremities 
of the colony (Assini in the west and Kwitta in the east) the greater 
part of the coast-Une is of a different character. Cape Three Points 
(4® 44' 40^ N. 2® 5' 45"^ W.) juts boldly into the sea, forming the most 
TOUtherly point of the colony. Tlience the coast trends E. bv N., and 
is but slightly indented. The usually low sandy beach is, however, 
diversified by bold, rocky headlands. The flat belt of country does 
not extend inland any considerable distance, the spurs of the great 
plateau which forms the major part of West Africa advancing in the 
cast, in the Akwapim district, near to the coast. Here the hills reaCh 
an altitude of over 2000 ft. Out of the level plain rise many isolated 
peaks, generally of conical formation. Numerous rivers descend 
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from the hills, but bars of sand block their mouths, and the Gold 
Coast possesses no harbours. Great Atlantic rollers break unceas- 
ingly upon the shore. The chief rivers are the Volta (q*v,)^ the 
Ankobra and the Prah. Tlie Ankobra or Snake river traverses 
auriferous country, and reaches the sea some 20 m. west of Cape 
Three Points. It has a course of about 150 m., and is navigable in 
steam launches for about 80 m. The Prah (" Busum Prah/' sacred 
river) is regarded as a fetish stream by the Fanti and Ashanti. One 
of its sub-tributaries has its rise near Kumasi. The Prah rise«. in the 
N.E. of the colony and flows S.W. Some 60 m. from its mouth it is 
joined by the Ofin, which comes from the north-west. The united 
stream flows S. and reaches the sea in 1° 35' W. As a waterway the 
river, which has a course of 400 m., is almost useless, owing to the 
many cataracts in its course. Another river is the Tano, which for 
some distance in its lower course forms the boundary between the 
colony and the Ivory Coast. 

Geology. — Cretaceous rocks occur at intervals along the coast belt, 
but are mostly hidden under an extensive development of superficial 
deposits. Basalt occurs at Axim. Inland is a broad belt of sand- 
stone and marl with an occasional band of auriferous conglomerate, 
best known and most extensively worke<l for gold in the Wasaw 
j district. Though Ihe conglomerates bear some resemblance to the 
** Banket ** of South Africa they are most y^robably of more recent 
date. The alluvial silts and gravels also carry gold. 

Climaie. — The climate on the coa.st is hot, moist and unhealthy, 
e.specially for Europeans. The mean temperature in the sliadc in the 
coast towns is 78“ to 80” F. P'evtTs and dysentery are the diseases 
most to be dreaded by the European. I'he native inhabitants, 
although llicy enjoy tolerable health and live to an average age, are 
subject in the rainy scc'Lson tf) numerous chest complaints. There arc 
two wet seasons. iTom April to August are the greater rains, whilst 
in October and Novemlx^r occur the “ smalls " or second rain.s. 
From the end of December to March the dry harmattan wind blows 
from the Sahara. In con.sequcncc of the prevalence of the sea- 
breeze from the south-west the western portion of the colony, up to 
the mouth of the Sekum river (a small stream to the west of Accra), 
is called the windward district, the eastward portion being known 
as the leeward. The rainfall at Accra, in the leeward district, 
averages 27 in. in the year, but at places in the windward district is 
much greater, averaging 70 in. at Axim. 

F/ora.-- The greater part (probably three-fourths) of the colony is 
covered with primeval forest. Here the vegetation is so luxuriant 
that for great distances the sky is shut out from view. As a result of 
the .struggle to reach the .sunlight the forest growths are almost 
entirely vertical. The chief trees are silk cottons, especially the 
bombax.and gigantic hard-wood trees, such as the African mahogany, 
ebony, odum and camwood. The bombax rises for over 100 ft., a 
straight column-like shaft, 25 to 30 ft. in circumference, and then 
throws out horizontally a large number of branches. The lowest 
growth in the forest consists of ferns and herbaceous jdants. Of 
the ferns some are climbers reaching 30 to 40 ft. up the stems of the 
trees they entwine. Flowering plants are comparatively rare ; they 
include orchids and a beautiful vrhite lily. The ** bush " or inter- 
mediate growth is made up of smaller trees, tlic rubber vine and 
othc:r creepers, some as thick as hawsers, bamboos and sensitive 
mimosa, and has a height of from 30 to 60 ft. The creepers are found 
not only in the bush, but on the ground anil hanging from the branches 
of the highest trees. West of the IVah the forest comes down to the 
edge of tlie Atlantic. East of that river the coast land is covered 
with bushes 5 to 12 ft. high, occasional large trees and groves of 
oil palms. Still farther ea,st, by Accra, arc numerous arborescent 
Euphorbias, and immediately we.st of the lower Volta fore.sts of nil 
palms and grassy plains with fan palms. Behind all these eastern 
regions is a belt of thin forest country before Uic denser forest is 
reached. In the uorlh-cast are .stretches of orchard-like country 
with wild plum, .shca-l)uttcT and kola trees, baobabs, dwarf dale 
and fan palms. The cotton and tobacco plants grow wild. At the 
mouths of the rivers and along the lagoons the mangrove is the 
characteristic tree. There are numerous coco-nut palms along the 
coast. The fruit trees and plants also include the orange, pineapple, 
mango, papaw, banana and avocado or alligator pear. 

fauna. — The fauna includes leopards, panthers, hyena.*?, Potto 
lemurs, jackals, antelopes, biifialocs, wild-hogs and many kinds of 
monkey, including the chimpanzee and the Colohus yellerosus, whose 
skin, with long black silky hair, is much prized in Europe. The 
elephant has been almost exterminated by ivory hunters. The 
snakes include pythons, cobras, homed and puff adders and the 
venomous water snake. Among the lesser denizens of the forest are 
the si^uirrel and porcupine. Crocodiles and in fewer numbers 
manatees and otters frequent the rivers and lagoons and hippopotami 
are found in the Volta. Lizards of brilliant hue, tortoises and great 
snails are common. Birds, which are not very numerous, include 
parrots and hombills, kingfishers, ospreys, herons, crossbills, curlews, 
woodpeckers, doves, pigeons, storks, pelicans, swallows, vultures and 
the spur plover (tlie la.st-ixamcd rare). Shoals of herrings frequent 
the coast, and the other fish include mackercL sole, skate, mullet, 
bonito, flying fish, fighting fish and shynose. Sharks abound at the 
mouths of all the rivers, edible turtle are fairly common, as are the 
sword fish, dolphin and sting ray (with poisonous caudal spine). 
Oysters are numerous on rocks running into the sea and on the 
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cxpoiied roots oi ixiangrove trees. Insect life is multitudiiiotis ; beetles, 
spiders, ants, fireflies, butterflies and jiggers abound. The earth- 
worm is rare. The mosquitos include the CtUex or ordinary kind, 
the Ano/>hfies, Which carry malarial fever^ amd the Stegomyia, a 
striped white and bUick mosquito which carries yellow-fever. 

fii/uihi/an/s.-— The natives are all of the Negro race; The most 
important tribe is the L'anti (q.v,), and the Fanti language is generally 
understood throughout the colony. The Fanti and Ashanti arc 
believed to have a common origin. It is certain that the Fanti came 
originally from the north and conquered many of the coast tribes, 
who anciently had owned the rule ot the king of I 3 cnin. The districts 
in general are named after the tribes inhabiting them. ^J'hose in the 
western part of the colony are mainly of Fanti stock ; the Accra and 
allied tribes inhabit the eastern portion and are bedeved to be thc‘ 
aboriginal inhabitants. Tlie Akim (Akem), who occupy the north- 
east jiortioji of the colony, have engaged in gold-digging from time 
immemorial. The capital of their country is Kibbi. The Akwapim 
(A<|uapem), southern neighbours of the Akim, are extensively en- 
gaged in agriculture and in trade, llie Accra, a clever race, are to 
found in all the towns of the West African coast as artisans and 
sailors. They arc cmplt>yed by the interior tribes as middlemen and 
interpreters. On the riglit bank of the Volta occupying the low 
marshy land near the sea are the Adangme. The Krobos live in 
little* villages in the midst of the palm tree woods which grow round 
about the Kroboberg, an eminence about looo ft. high. Theii* 
country lies lietwcren that ol the Akim and the Adangme. In the 
west of the colony is the AhanUi country, formerly ;ui independent 
kingdom. The inhabitants were noted for their skill in war. They 
are one of the fnn^st and most intelligent of the tribes of Accra stock. 
The Apolionia, a kindred race, occupy the coast region nearest the 
Ivory c:oast. 

The Tshi, 'J'chwi or Chi hinguagc,' which is that spoken on the 
Gold Coast, belongs to the great prefix-pronoimnal group. It com- 
jkf prises many dialects, which may, however, be reduced 

NMtive cla8sc.s or tyjies. Akan dialects are sjioken in 

Assini, Amanahia (Apolionia), Awini, Ahanta, Wasaw, 
jwagM. TsUuforo (Juficr or 'I'uft^l), and Denkyera in the W'est, 
and in A-sen, Akim, and Akwapim in the east, as well as in the 
different jiarts of Ashanti. Fanti dialects are sjioken, not only in 
Fanti jiroper, but in Afutu or tlie country round Cape Coast, in 
Abora, Agyinalio, Akonih, Gomoa and Agotia. Tlie clifierence 
between the two types is not very groat ; a Kanti, for example, can 
converse* witJiout mucJi difficulty with a natives of Akwapim or 
Ashanti, liis language being in fact a deteriorated form of tJie same 
original. Akim is considered ilie finest and jniresl of all the Akan 
dialects. The Akwapim, which is based on the Akim but has im- 
bibed Fanti influences, has been made the Ixxik-latiguage by the 
Basel missionaries. They had reduced it to writing belore 1850. 
About a million fieoplc* in all, it is estimated, speak dialects of the 
'ishi. 

The south-eastern corner of the Gold Coast i.s occupied by another 
language known as the Ga or Accra, which comprises the Cia proper 
and the Adangme and Krobo dialects. Ga proper is sjx>ken by aliout 
40,000 people, including the inhabitants of Ga and Kinka {i.e, Accra, 
in T.4hi, NUran and Fbuikan), Osu (t.o. Christiansborg) , La, Tessi, 
Ningiia and numerous inland villages. It lias been reduced to writing 
by the missionaries. The Adangme and Krobo <lialects an; spoken 
by about 80,000 jieoplc. They diiler very considerably from (ki 
proper, but books printed in (ia con lx; used by both the Krobo and 
Adangme natb es. Another language known as Guon is used in parts 
of Akwapim and in Anum beyond the Volta ; but not much is known 
either about it or the Obntu tongue sjioken in a lew towns in Agona, 
Gomoa and Akomfi. 

Fetishism (q.v.) is the prevailing religion of nil the tribes. Belief 
in a God is universal, as also is a belief in a future state. Christi- 
. anity and Mahommodanism are lioth ni«xkiug progress. 
” ** The natives professing Christianity number about 40,000. 

n ^ Metravian mission was .started at Christianslxirg 
eaucmiioa. 1736 ; the Basel mission (ICvangelical) was begun 

in 1828, the ‘ missiemaries combining manual training and farm 
kilioiir with purely religious work; the Wesleyans started a 
miasion among the Fanti in 1835, and the Anglican and Homan 
Catholic Churches arc also rejiVesented, as well as the Bremen 
MisHiouar>’ Society. Klementary education is chitrfly in the hands of 
the Wesleyan, Baael, Bremen and Homan Catholic missions, who 
have schools at many towns along the coast and iti the interior. 
There art* sUo government and Mahommedan sctuxils. The natives 
generally are extremely intelligent. They obtain easily the means of 
subsistence, ami an* disinclined to unaccustomed labour, such as 
working in mines. They are keen traders. The native custom of 
burying the dead under the floors of the houses prevailed until 1874, 
whcn\ it was prohibitod by the British authoritic.s. 

Towns* — itnlikcT the other British possessions on the we.st coast of 
Africa, the colony has many towns along the shore, this being due to 
the multiplicity of traders of rival nations who went thither in quest 
of gold. 13 eginning at the west. Now'town, on the Assini or Eyi 
lagoon, is just within the British frontier. The first place of im* 

‘ This name appears in a great variety of foims-^Kwi, Ekwi, 
Okw'i, Oji, Odschi, Otsiai, Tyi^ Twi, Tsehi, Chwee or Chee« 


I portance reached is Axim (pop., 1901, 2189), the site of an old Dutch 
fort built near the mouth of the Axim river, and in the pre-railway 
da3rs the port of the gold region. Rounding Cape Three Points, 
whose vicinity is marked by a line of breakers nearly 2} m. long. 
Dtxcove is reached. Twenty miles farther east is Sekondx 
(pop. about 5000), the starting*point of the railway to the gold-nelds 
ana Kumasi. Elmina (q.v,), formerly one of the most important 
posts of European settlement, is reached some distance after passing 
the mouth of the Prah. Eight miles east of Elmina is Cape Coast 
pop. (1901) 28,^8. Anamabo is 9 m. farther east. Here, in 
1807, a liandful of English soldiers made a heroic and successful 
defence of its fort against the whole Ashanti host. Saltpond, towards 
the end of the 19th century, diverted to itself the trade formerly done 
by Anamabo, from which it is distant 9 m. Saltpond is a well-built, 
fiourisbing town, and is singular in possessing no ancient fort. 
Between Anamabo and Saltpond is Kormantine (Cxirmantyne^i noted 
as the place whence the English first exported slave.s from this coast. 
Hence the general name Coroman tynes given in the West Indies to 
.slaves from the Gold Coast. Eighty miles from C'ape Coast is Accra 
(q.v.) (pop. 17,892), capital of the colony. (Winnehah is passed 
jo m. before Accra is reached. It is an old town noted for the manu- 
facture of canoes.) There is no station of much imimrtance in the 
60 m. between Accra and the Volta, on the right bank of which river, 
near its mouth, is the town of Addah (pop. 13,240). Kwitta (pcm. 
30 rS) lies beyond the Volta not far from the'German frontier. Of 
the inland towns Akropong, the residence of the king of Akwapim, is 
one of the best known. It is 39 ni. N.E. of Accra, stands on a ridge 
1400 ft. alx>vc sea-level, and is a healthy jdace for European residents. 
At Akropong are the headquarters of the Basel Missionary Society. 
Akuse is a large town on the banks of the Volta. Tarkwa is the 
centre of the gold mining industry in the Wasaw district. Its im- 
portance dates from tin; lx;ginning of the 20th century. Accra, Cape 
Coast and Sekondi possess municipal govemnienL. 

Agriculture and Trade. — 'Ihe soil is everywhere very fertile and the 
needs of the peoi>le being few tliere is little incentive to work. The 
forests alone supply an inexhaustible source of wealth, notably in the 
oil palm. Among vegetable products cultivated arc cocoa, cotton, 
Indian com, yams, cassava, peas, pe})pers, onions, tomatoes, groiiud- 
nuts (Arachts hypogaea), Ciuinea coni {Sorghum vulgarc) and Guinea 
grains (Amomum grana^paradisi). The most common article of 
cultivation is, however, the kola nut {Sterrulia acuminata), the 
favourite sulistitutc in West Africa for the lietel nut. In 1890 efforts 
w»cre made by the establishment of a government btitanical station at 
Aburi in the Accra district to induce the natives to improve their 
methods of cultivation and to enlarge the number of their crops. 
This resulted in the formation of hundreds of cocoa plantations, 
chiefly in the district immediately north of Accra. Subsecjuently tile 
cultivation of the plant extended to every district of the colony. 
The industry had been founded in 1879 by a native of Accra, but it 
was not until igvi, as the result of the government's fostering care, 
that the export became of importance. In that year the quantity 
exported slightly exceeded 2,000,000 Ib and fetched ;f4 2,000. In 
1907 the quantity exported was nearly 21,000,000 3 b and in value 
exceeded £515,000. In 1904 efforts were begun by the government 
and the British Cotton Growing Association in co-o})eration tofo.ster 
tlie growing of cotton for export and by 1907 the cotton industry 
had become firmly established. Tobacco and coffer are grown at 
some of the Basel missionary stations. 

The chief exports are gold, palm oil and palm kernels, cocoa, 
rubber, timber (including mahogany) and kola nuts. Of these 
articles the gold and rubber are shipped cldefly to England, whilst 
Germa^, France and America, take the palm products and ground- 
nuts. The rubber comes chiefly from Ashanti. The imports consist 
of cotton goods, rum, gin and other spirits, rice, sugar, tobacco, beads, 
machinery, building materials and European goods generally. 

The value of the trade increased from £1,628,309 in 1896 to 
^ 4 »«> 55 » 35 i in 1906. In the last named year the imports were valued 
at £2,058,839 and the exports at £1,996,412. While the value of 
imports had remained nearly stationary since 1902 the value of 
exports had nearly trebled in that periml. In the five years 1903- 
1907 the total tracle increased from £3,063,486 to £5,007,869. Great 
Britain and British colonies take 66 % of the exports and supply 
over 60 % of the imports. In both import and export trade Germany 
is second, followed by France and the United States. Specie is in- 
cluded in these totals, over a quarter of a million being imported in 
1904. 

Fishing is carried on extensively along the coast, and salted and 
sun-dried fish from Addah and Kwitta districts find a ready sale 
inland. Ck)ths are woven by the natives from home-grown and 
imported yam ; the making of canoes, from the silk-cotton trees, 
is a flourl^ing industry, and salt from the lagoons near Addah is 
roughly prepared. There are also native artificers in gold and other 
metals, the workmanship in some cases being of conspicuous merit. 
Odum wood is Utrgely used in building and for cabinet work. 

Gold Affniug.-^^ld is found in almost every part of the colony, 
but only in a few districts in paying quantities. Although since the 
discovery of the coast gold had boon continuously exported to 
Europe from its ports, it was not until the last twenty years of the 
tqtii century that efforts were made to extract gold according to 
modem methods. The richness of the Tarkwa main reef was firsL 
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discovered by » French trader, M. J. Bonnat, about xS8q. During 
the period i88q to igoo the value of the gold exported varied from 
a minimum of £3^^000 to a maximum (1889) of 03,000. The 
increased interest shown in the industry led to the construction of a 
railway (see below) to the chief gold*hd[ds, whereby the difficultios of 
transport were largely overcome. Consequent upon the taking up of 
a number of concessions, a concessions ordinance was issued in 
August 1900. This was followed in 1901 by the grant of 2825 con- 
cessions, and a *' boom in the West African market on the London 
stock exchange. Many concessions were speedily abandoned, and in 
1901 the export of gold dropped to its lowest point, O162 oz., worth 
:^22 ,i 86, but in 1902 a large company began crushing ore and the 
output of gold rose to 26,911 oz., valued at £96,880. In 1907 the 
export was 292 , 1 25 oz. , wortli £1 , 164 ,676. It should be noted that one 
of the principal gold mines is not in the colony proper, but at Obuassi 
in Ashanti. Underground labour is jHJrformecf imiinly by Basas and 
Krumen from Liberia. Of native tnbes the Apollonia have proved 
the best for underground work, as they have mining traditions dating 
from Portuguese times. A good deal* of alluvial gold is obtained by 
dredging apparatus. The use of dredging apparatus is modem, but 
the natives have worked the alluvial sou and the sand of tlie sea- 
shore for generations to get the gold tlie3^ contain. 

Communications . — The colony possesses a railway, built and 
owned by the government, which serves the gold mines, and luis its 
sea terminus at Selcondi. Work was begun in August 1898, but 
owing to the disturbance caused by the Ashanti rising of 1900 the 
rails only reached 'I'arkwa (39 m.) in May 1901. Thence the line is 
carried to Kumasi, the distance to Obuassi (124 m.) being completed 
by December 1902, whilst the first train entered the Ashanti capital 
on the ist of October 1903. The total length of the line is 168 m. 
The cost of con.stmction was £1,820,000. The line lias a gauge 
3 ft. 6 in. There is a branch line, 20 m. long, from Tarkwa N.W. to 
I^cstea on the Ankobra river. Another railway, built 1907-ro, 
35 m. in length, runs from Accra to Mangoasc, in the centre of the 
chief cocoa plantations. An extension to Kumasi has lieen surveyed. 

Tortuous bush tracks are the usual means of intenud commutiica- 
tion. These are kept in fair order in the neighbourhood of govern- 
ment stations. There is a wcll-construcUtd road 141m. long from 
Cajie Coast to Kumasi, and roads connecting neighbouring towms are 
maintained liy llie government. Systematic attempts to make use 
of the upper Volta as a means of conveying goods to the interior were 
first tried in 1900. Ilie rapids about 60 m. from the mouth of tiie 
river effectually prevemt boats of large size passing up the stream. 
Where railways or canoes are not availalde goods are generally 
carried on the heads of porters, 60 lb being a full loiid. Telegraphs, 
introduced in 1882, connect all the important towns in the colony, 
and a line starting at Cape Coast stretches far inland, via Kumasi to 
Wa in the Northern Territories. Accra and Sokondi are in telegrapliic 
communication with Europe, the Ivory Coast, Liigos jvnd the Cape of 
Good Hope. There is regular and frequcnit steamship communica- 
tion with Europe by British, Belgian and lines. 

Administration. Revenue ^ S'C . — The country is governed as a crown 
colony, the govcriior being assisted by a legislative council composed 
of ofiicials and nominated unofficial members. Laws, called ordin- 
ances, are enacted by the governor with tlic advice and con.sent of 
this council. The law of the colony is the comnion Uiw and statutes 
of general application in force in England in 187.1, modified by local 
ordinances passed since that date. The governor is also governor of 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories, but in tho.se dependencies the 
legislative council has no authority. 

Native laws and customs — which are extremely elaborate and 
complicated — are not interfered with “ except when repugnant to 
natural justice.’* Tho.se relating to land tenure and succession may 
be thus summarized. Individual tenure is not unknown, but most 
land is held by the tribe or by the family in common, each memlxjr 
having the right to select a part of the common land for his own use. 
Permanent alienation can only take place with the unanimous 
con.sent of the family and is uncommon, but long leases are granted. 
Succe.ssiou is through the female, i.c. when a man dies his j^roperty 
goes to his sister’s children. The government of the tribes is by their 
own kings and cliicfs under the supervision of district commissioners. 
Slavery has been abolished in the colony. In the Northern Terri- 
tories the dealing in slave.s is unlawful, neither can any person be 
put in pawn for debt ; nor will any court give effect to the relations 
between master and slave except in so far as those relations may be 
in accordance with the English laws relating to master and servant. 

Fur administrative purposes the colony is divided into three 
provinces under provincial commissioners, and each province is sub- 
divided into districts presided over by commissioners, who exercise 
judicial as well as executive functions, llie supreme court consists 
of a chief justice and three puisne judges. The defence of the colony 
is entrusted to the Gold O^ast regiment of the West African Frontier 
Force, a force of natives controlled by the Colonial Of&ce but officered 
from the Briti.sh army. There i.s also a corps of volunteers (formed 
1892). 

'Fhe chief source of revenue is the customs and (since 1902) railway 
receipts, whilst the heaviest items of expenditure are transport (in- 
cluding railways) and mine surveys, medical and sanitary services, 
and maintenance of the military force. The revenue, which in Ihc 
period X894-X898 averaged £244,559 y^nrly, rose in 1898-1903 to an 
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average of £33^^31^ a year. For the five years 1003-1907 the 
average annual revenue was £647,557 and the average annual 
expenditure £615,696. Save for municipal purposes there is no 
direct taxation in the colony and no i)oor-houses exist, lliere is a 
public debt of (I>eccml>er 1907) £2,206,964. It Mhould Ixs noted that 
the expenditure on Ashanti and tlie Northern T(.rrilories is included 
in the Cold Coast budget. 

History . — It is a debated quc.stion whether the Gold Coast was 
discovered by French or by Portuguese sailors. The evidence 
available is insufficient to prove the assertion, of which there is 
no contemporary record, that a company of Norman merchants 
established themselves about 1364 at a place they named La 
Mina{Rlmina), and that they traded with the natives for nearly 
fifty years, when the enterprise was abandoned. It is well estab- 
lished that a Portuguese expedition under Diogo d'Azambuja, 
accompanied probably by Christopher C!olumbus, took possession 
of (or founded) IClmina in 1481-1482. By the Portuguese it wa^ 
called variously Sao Jorge da Mina or Ora del Mina - the mouth 
of the (gold) mines. That besidas alluvial washings they also 
worked the gold mines was proved by dLsco\cries in the latter 
part of the 19th century. The Portuguese remained undisturbed 
in their trade until the Reformation, when the. papal bull which 
had given the country, with many others, to Portugal ceased to 
have a binding power. English ships in 1553 brought back from 
Guinea gold to the weight of 150 th. The fame of the Gold Coast 
thereafter attracted to it adventurers from almost every European 
nation. The English were followed by French, Danes, Branden- 
burgers, Dutch and Swedes. The most aggressive were the 
Ihrtch, who from the end of the 16th century sought to oust the 
Portuguese from the Gold Coast, and in whose favour tlie Portu- 
guese did finally withdraw in 1642, in return for the withdrawal 
on the part of the Dutch of their claims to Brazil. The Dutch 
henceforth made Elmina their beadfjuarters on the? coast. 'J'races 
of the Portuguest^ occupation, w^hich lasted 160 years, are still to 
he found, notably in the language of the natives. Such familiar 
words as palaver, fetish, cabocccr and dash {i.e. a gift) have all a 
Portuguese origin. 

An English company l^uilt a fort at Kormantine previously to 
1651, and some ten years later Cape Coast Castle w^as built. The 
settlements made by the English provoked the hostility _\pfiaar 
of the Dutch and led to war between England and mocoaf 
Holland, during which Admiral de Ruyter dtistroyed ' 
(1664-1665) all the English forts save Cape (^oast 
castle. The treaty of Breda in 1667 confirmed the Dutch in the 
possession of their conquests, but the English speedily opened 
other trading stations. Charles 11 . in 1672 granted a charter to 
the Royal African Company, wiiich built forts at Dixcove, 
Sekondi, Accra, Whydah and other places, besides repairing (Jape 
Coast Castle. .\t this time the trade LK)th in slaves and gold was 
very great, and at the beginning of the j8th century the value of 
the gold exported annually was estimated by Willem Bosman, the 
chief Dutch factor at Elmina, to be over £200,000. The various 
Eurojxjan traders were constantly quarrelling among themselves 
and exercised scarcely any control over the natives. Piracy was rife 
along the coast, and was not indeed finally stamped out until the 
middle of the 19th century. The Royal African CJompany, whicli 
lost its monopoly of trade with England in 1700, was succeeded 
by auotlier, the African CJompany of Mercliants, which wan con- 
stituted in 1750 by act of parliament and received an annual 
subsidy from government. The slave trader was then at its 
height and some zo,ooo negroes were exported yearly. Many 
of the slaves were prisoners of war sold to the ixiercbants by 
the Ashanti, who had become the chief native power. . The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade (1807) crippled the company, Which was 
dissolved in 1821, when the crown took possession of the forts. 

Since the beginning of the 19th amtury the British had begun 
to exercise territorial rights in the towns where they held forts, 
and in 1817 the rigbtof the British to control the natives living in 
the coaat towns was recognized by Ashanti. In 1824 the first 
step towards the extension of British authority beyond the coast 
region was taken by (Governor Sir CJharles M^CJarthy, who incited 
the Fanti to rise against their oppressors, the Ashanti. (The 
Fanti’s country had been conquered by the Ashanti in )8o7.) 
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Sir Charles and the Fanti army were defeated, the governor losing 
his life, but in 1826 the English gained a victory over the Ashanti 
at Dodowah. At this period, however, the home government, 
disgusted with the Gold Coast by reason of the perpetual dis- 
turbances in the protectorate and the trouble it occasioned, 
determined to abandon the settlements, and sent instructions for 
the forts to be destroyed and the Europeans brought home. The 
merchants^ backed by Major Rickets, 2nd West India regiment, 
the administrator, protested, and as a compromise the forts were 
handed over to a committee of merchants (Sept. 1828), who were 
given a subsidy of ^^4000 a year. The merchants secured (1830) 
as their administrator Mr George Maclean— a gentleman with 
military experience on the Gold Ci)ast and not engaged in trade. 
To Maclean is due the consolidation of British interests in the 
interior. 1 Ic concluded, 1 831 , a treaty with the Ashanti advantage- 
ous to tlic Fanti, whilst with very inadequate means he ctintrived 
to extend British influence over the whole region of the present 
colony. In the words of a Panti trader Maclean understood tlie 
pco|)lt:, ** lie settk^d thinijs quietly w'ith them and the people also 
loved hini.'’^ Comfdaints that Maclean cncounigcd slavery 
reached England, but these were completely disproved, the 
governor being highly commended on his administration by the 
House of Commons Committee. Tt was decided, nevertheless, 
tliiit the Colonial Office should resume direct control of the forts, 
wliicli was done in 1843, Maclean continuing to direct native 
iifTairs until his (h ath in 18^7. Th(‘ jurisdiction of England on 
the Gold C^oast was defined by the bond of the 6th of March 1844, 
Dmaiab agreement with the native chiefs by which the 

and crown received the right of trying criminals, repressing 

Dutch human sacrifice, 8:c. The limits of the protectorate 

d defined. The purchase of the Danish 

pun MMc . 1850, and of the Dutch forts and territory in 

1871, led to the consolidation of the British power along the 
coast ; and the Aslianti war of 1873-74 resulted in the extension 
of lh(i area of Britisli influence. Since that time the colony has 
been chiefly engaged in the development of its material resources, 
a development accompanied by a slow but substantial advance 
in civilization among the native population. (P'or further 
historical information see Asiian ii.) 

For a tim(^ thi^ Gold Coast formed ofikially a limb of the 

West African Settlements ” and was virtual!)’ a dependency of 
Sierra Leone. In .1874 th(? settlements on the Child Coast and 
Lagos were created a separate crown colon)', this arrangement 
lasting until 1886 when Lagos was cut off from the Gold Coast 
administration. 

Northern Territories, 

The Northern Territories of the Gold Coast form a British 
protectorate to the north of Ashanti. They an* bounded W. and 
N. — where n® N. is the frontier line except at the eastern 
extremity — by the P'rench colonies of the Ivory C'oast and Upper 
Senegal and Niger, Ph by the German colony of 'fogoland. The 
southern frontier, separating the protectorate from Ashanti, is 
the Black Volta to a point a little above its junction with the 
White Volta, 'rhence the frontier turns south and afterwards 
east so as to include the Brumasi district in the protectorate, 
the frontier gaining the main Volta below Veji. The Territories 
include nearly all the country from the meridian of Greenwich 
to 3® W. and between tS® and t 1® N., and cover an area of about 
33,000 sq. m. 

Lying north of the great belt of }>rimcval forest which extends 
parallel to the Guinea coast, the greater part of the protectorate 
consists of open country, well timbered, and much of it presenting 
a park-like appearance. There are also large stretches of grassy 
plains, and in the south-east an area of treeless steppi\ The flora 
and fauna resemble those of Ashanti. The country is well 
watered, the Black Volta forming the west and southern frontier 
for some distance, while the White Volta traverses its central 
regions. Both rivers, and also the united stream, contain rapids 
which impede but do not prevent navigation (see Volta). The 
climate is much healthier than that of the coast districts, and the 
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fever experienc'ed is of a milder type. The rainfall is less than on 
the coast; the dry season lasts from November (when the 
harmattan begins to blow) to March. The mean temperature at 
Gambaga is 80® F., the mean annual rainfall 43 in. The inhabi- 
tants were officially estimated in 1907 to number at least 
i,ooo,opo.’’ The Dagomba, Dagarti, Grunshi, Kangarga, Moshi 
and Zebarima, Negro or Negroid tribes, constitute the bulk of the 
people, and Fula, Hausa and Yoruba have settled as traders or 
cattle raisers. A large number of the natives are Moslems, the 
rest are fetish worshippers. The tribal organization is maintained 
by the British authorities, who found comparatively little 
difflculty in putting an end to slave-raiding and gaining the 
confidence of the chiefs. Trained by British officers, the natives 
make excellent soldiers. 

Agriculture and Trade . — The cliicf creeps are maize, guinea-corn, 
millet, yam.s, rice, beans, groundnuts, tobacco and cotton. Cotton is 
grown in most parts of the protectorate, the soil and climate in many 
districts being very suitable for its cultivation. Rubber is found in 
the north-western, regions. When the protectorate was assumed by 
Great Britain the Tcjrritories were singularly destitute of fruit trees. 
The Britisli have introduced the orange, citron, lime, guava, mango 
and soursop, and among plants the banana, pine-apple and i)apaw. 
A large number of vegetables and flowers have also been introduced 
by the administration. 

Stock-raising is carried on extensively, and besides oxen and sheep 
there are large numbers of horses and donkeys in the Territories. 
The chief exports are cattle, dawa-dawa (a favourite flavouring 
matter for soup among the Ashanti and other tribes) and shea- 
butter — Ihc latter used in cooking and as an illuminant. The 
principal inij)orts are koln-nuts, salt and cotton goods. A large 
pro])ortion ol the European goods imported is German and comes 
through 'I'ogoland. The administration levies a tax on traders* 
caravans, and in return ensures the safety of the roads. This tax is 
ih;* chief local source of revenue. The revenue? and expenditure of the 
Territories, as well as statistics of trade, are included in those of the 
Gold Coast. 

Gold exists in cjuartz formation, chiefly in the valley of the Black 
Volbi, and is found ecpially cm the British and French sides of the 
frontier. 

Toti;;/*.— The heaflquarters of the administration are at Tamale 
(or Tainari) , a town in the centre of the Dagoml)a country east of the 
White Volta and 200 m. N.E. of Kumasi. Its inhabitants arc keen 
traders, and it forms a distributing centre for tlie whole protectorate, 
(lambaga, an important commercial centre and from i8<^7 to 1907 
the seat of government, is in Mamprusi, the north-east corner of the 
jirolcctorate and is S3 m. N.N.E. of Tamale. A hundred and forty 
miles tlue south of Gambaga is Salagu. 'i'his town is situated on the 
caravan route from the Hausa states to Ashanti, and has a consider- 
able trade? in l?ola-nuts, sliea-butter and salt. On the White Volta, 
midway between Gambaga and Salaga, is the thriving town of 
Daljoya, On the western frontier are Bole (Baule) and Wa. They 
carry on an extensive trade with Bontuku, the capital of Jaman, and 
othcjr places in the Ivory Coast colony. In all the towns the popula- 
tion largely consists of aliens — Hausa, Ashanti, Mandingos, &c. 

Communications . — Lack of easy communication with the sea 
hinders the developme?ut of the country. The ancient caravan routes 
have been, however, supiilemented by roads built by the British, 
who ha\'c further organized a service of boats on the Volta. Large 
cargo boats, chiefly laden with salt, ascend that river from Adduh to 
Yeji and Daboya. From Yeji, the port of Salaga, a good road, 150 
m. long, has been made to Gambaga. There is also a river service 
from Yeji to Longoro on tlie Black Volta, the port of Kintampo, in 
nortliern Ashanti. There is a comjilete telegraphic system connect- 
ing the towns of the protectorate with Kumasi and the Gold Coast 
ports. 

History , — It was not until the last quarter of the 19th century 
that the country immediately north of Ashanti became known 
to Europeans. The first step forward was made by Monsieur 
M. J. Bonnat (one of the Kumasi captives, see Ashanti) who, 
ascending the Volta, reached Salaga (1875-1876). In 1882 
Captain R. La Trobe Ixmsdale, an officer in British colonial 
service, went farther, visiting Yendi in the north and Bontuku 
in the west. Two years later Captain Brandon Kirby made his 
way to Kintampo. In 1887-1889 Captain L. G. Binger, a French 
officer, traversed the country from north to south. Thereafter 
the whole region was visited by British, French and German 
political missions. Prominent among the British agents was 
Mr George E. Ferguson, a native of West Africa, who had 
prevumsly explored northern Ashanti. Between 1892 and 1897 
Ferguson concluded several treaties guarding British interests. 
In 1897 Lieutenant Henderson and Ferguson occupied Wa, where 
they were attacked by the sofas of Samor>^ (see Senegal, § 3). 
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Henderson, who had gone to the sofa camp to parley, was 
held prisoner for some time, while Ferguson was killed. Mean- 
time negotiations were opened in Europe to settle the spheres 
of influence of the respective countries. (The Anglo-French 
agreement of 1889 had fixed the boundaries of the hinterlands 
of the French colony of the Ivory Coast and the British colony 
of the Gold Coast as far as 9® N. only.) A period of considerable 
tension, arising from the proximity of British and French troops 
in the disputed territory, was ended by the signature of a conven- 
tion in Paris (14th of June 1898), in which the western and 
northern boundaries were deflned. The British abandoned 
their claim to the important town and district of Wagadugu 
in the north. In the following year (14th of November 1899) 
an agreement defining the eastern frontier was concluded with 
Ormany. Previously a square block of territory to the north 
of 8® N. had been regarded as neutral, both by Britain and 
Germany. This was in virtue of an arrangement made in 1888. 
By the 1899 convention the neutral zone was parcelled out 
between the two powers. The delimitation of the frontiers 
agreed upon took place during 1900-1904. 

In 1897 the Northern Territories were constituted a separate 
district of the Gold Coast hinterland, and were placed in cluirge 
of a chief commissioner. Colonel H. P. Northcott (killed in the 
Boer War, 1899-1902) was the first commissioner and com- 
mandant of the troops. He was succeeded by Col. A. H. Morris. 
In 1901 the I'erritories were made a distinct administration, 
under the jurisdiction of the governor of the Gold Coast colony. 
The government was at first of a semi-military character, but in 
1907 a civilian staff was appointed to carry on tlic administration, 
and a force of armed constabulary replaced the troops which 
had been stationed in the protectorate and which wxtc then 
disbanded. The prosperity of the country under British ad- 
ministration has been marked. 

Bibliography. — A good summary of the condition and history of 
tlie colony to the close of the 19th century will be found in vol. 3, 

Wast .Vfrica," of the Historical Geography of the British Empire by 
C. V. Lucas (211(1 cd., Oxford, 1900). For current information see 
thei Gold Coast Civil Service List (London, )^oarlv), the annual Blue 
Book.s published in the colony, and the annual keport issinxl by the 
Colonial Office, London. For fuller information coasult the Report 
pom the Select Committee on Africa {Western Coast) (London, 1B65), 
a mine of valuable information; The Gold Coast, Past and Present, 
b> G. Macdonald (I..ondon, 1898) ; History of the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti, by C. C. Reindorf, a native pastor (Basel, 1895) ; A History 
of the Gold Coast, by Col. A. B. Fills (Ix)ndon, 1893) ; Wanderings in 
West Africa (London, 1863) and To the Gold Coast for Gold (Loudon, 
1883), both by Sir Richard Burton. Of the earlier books the most 
notable are The Golden Coast or a Description of Guinney together with 
a relation of siuh persons as got wonderful estates by their trade thither 
(Loudon, 1665), and A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of 
Guinea writloii (in Dutch) l>.y Willem Bosman, chief factor for th(‘ 
Dutch at Elmina (Eng. trails., 2nd cd., 1721). For a complete survey 
of the Gold Coast under Dutch control sec “ Die Niederlandlscli 
West-Indischc Campagnie an dcr Gold-Kustc ” by J. G. Doorman 
in Tijds Indisihe laal-, Land” en Volkenk, vol. 40 (1898). For 
ethnography, religion, law, &c., consult The Land of Fetish (lx)ndon, 
1883) and The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the West Coast of Africa 
(London, 1887), both by Col. A. B. l'!lli.s ; Fanti Customary Law (jiul 
ed., London, 1904) ancl Fanti Law Report (l-ondoii, 1904), Inith by 
J. M. Sarbah. The Sketch of the Forestry of West Africa by Sir Alfred 
Moloney (I-ondon, 1887) contains a c<mipn?hen.sive list of economic 
plants. See also Report on Economic Agriculture on the Gold Coast 
(Colonial Office Rej)orts, No. no, 1890), and Papers relating to the 
Construction of Railways in . the Gold Coast (Tendon, 1904). 
Thc' best map is that of Major F, G. Guggisberg, over 70 sheets, 
scale 1 : 125,000 (London, 1907' 1909). There is a War Office? map on 
the scale 1 : 1,000,000 in one sheet. See also the works quoted under 
Ashanti. 

For the Northern Territories see L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Golje 
de Guinie (Paris, 1892), a standard authority; H. P. Northcott, 
Report on the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast (War Office, 
London, 1899), a valuable compilation summarizing the then avail- 
able information. Annual Reports on the protectorate arc issued by 
the British Colonial Office. A map on the scale of i : 1,000,000 is 
issued by the War Office. (F. R. C.) 

GOLDEN^ a city and the county-seat of Jefferson county^ 
Colorado^ U.S.A., on Clear Creek (formerly called the Vasquez 
fork of Ae South Platte), about 14 m. W. by N. of Denver. 
Pop. (1890) 2383 ; (1900) 2x52. Golden is a residential suburb 
of Denver, served by the Colorado & Southern, the Denver & 


Intermountain (electric), and the Denver & North-Western 
Electric railways. It is about 5700 ft. above sea-level. About 
600 ft. above die city is Castle Rock, with an amusement park, 
and W. of Golden is Lookout Mountain, a natural park of 3400 
acres. About 1 m. S. of the city is a state industrial school for 
boys, and in Golden is the Colorado State School of Mines 
(opened 1874), which offers courses in mining engineering and 
metallurgies engineering. The Independent Pyritic Smelter 
is at Golden, and among the city’s manufactures arc pottcr>', 
firebrick and tile, made from clays found near by, and flour. 
There are deposits of coal, copper and gold in the vicinity. 
Truck-farming and the growing of fruit are important industric.-; 
in the neighbourhood. The first settlement here was a gold 
mining cump, established in 1859, and named in honour of 
Tom Golden, one of the pioneer prospectors. The village was 
laid out in 1860, and Golden was incorporated as a town in 1865 
and was cliartered as a city in 1870. Golden was made the 
capital of Colorado Territory in 1862, and several sessions (or 
parts of sessions) of the Assembly were held here between 1864 
and 1868, when the seat of government was formally establishecl 
at Denver ; the territorial offices of Colorado, however, were 
at Golden only in 1866-1867. 

GOLDEN BULL (Lat. Bulla Aurea), the general designation 
of any charter decorated with a golden seal or bulla, either owing 
to the intrinsic importance of its contents, or to the rank an(J 
dignity of the bes tower or the recipient. The custom of tlius 
giving distinction to certain documents is said to be of Byzantine 
origin, though if this be the case it is somewhat strange that the 
word employed as an equivalent for golden bull in Byzantine 
Greek should be the hybrid (cf. Codinus Curo- 

palates, o Ao-yoderr;*? Siararrsi ra rrapa rov fia(nkim 

airooTtWoixeva Trpotrrdyfjiara Kal y(^piHro/3ovX.\a irpos: re ‘P>)yas, 

' 2 ovkTava^,KalTOTrdpxov<s; and Anna Comnena, lib. iii. Sw, 

Xpi^ofioxfXtov kt'iyov; lib. viii., Aoyov). In Germany 

a Golden Bull is mentioned under the reign of Henry I. the Fowler 
in Chronica Cassin, ii. 31, and the oldest German example, if it 
be genuine, dates from 983. At first the golden seal was formed 
after the type of a solid coin, but at a later date, while the golden 
surface presented to the eye was greatly increased, the seal was 
really composed of two thin metal plates filled in with wax. 
The number of golden bulls issued by the imperial chancery 
must ha\’e been vary large, ; the city of Frankfort, for example, 
preserves no fewer than eight. 

The name, however, has become practically restricted to a few 
documents of unusual political im{)ortance, the golden bull of 
the Empire, the gokien bull of Brabant, the golden bull of 
Hungary and the golden bull of Milan — and of these the first 
is uncioul)tedly the (lolden Bull par excellence. The main object 
of the Golden Bull was to provide a set of rules for the election 
of the German kings, or kings of the Romans, as they are called 
in this document. Since the informal establishment of the 
electoral college about a century before (see Electors), various 
disputes had taken place about the right of certain princes to 
vote at the elections, these and other difficulties having arisen 
owing to the absence of any authoritative ruling. The spiritual 
electors, it is true, had exercised their votes without challenge, 
but far different was the case of the temporal electors. The 
families ruling in Saxony and in Bavaria had bei?n divided into 
two main branches and, as the German states had not yet 
accepted the principles of primogeniture, it was uncertain which 
member of the divided family should vote. Thus, both the 
prince ruling in Saxe-Lauenburg and the prince ruling in Saxe- 
Wittenberg claimed the vote, and the two branches of the 
family of Wittelsbach, one settled in Bavaria and the other in 
the Rhenish palatinate, were similarly at variance, while the 
duke of Bavaria also claimed the vote at the expense of the 
king of Bohemia. Moreover, there had been several disputed 
and double elections to the German crown during the past 
century. In more than one instance a prince, chosen b> a 
minority of the electors, had claimed to exercise the functions 
of king, and as often civil war had been the result. Under these 
circunistances the emperor Charles IV. determined by an 
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authoritativcpronouncement to make such proceed!^ impossible 
in the future^ and at the same time to add to his own power 
and prestige^ especially in his capacity as king of Bohemia. 

Having arranged various disputes in Gciminy, and having in 
April 1 355 secured his coronation in Rome^ Charles gave instruc- 
tions for the bull to be drawn up. It is uncertain who is rospon« 
sible for its actual comj)osition. The honour has been assigned 
to Bartolo of Sassoferrato, proftjssor of law at Pisa and Perugia, 
to the imperial secTctary, Rudolph of Fricdberg, and even to 
tlie emperor himself, but there is no \'alid authority for giving 
it to any on(; of the three in preference to the others. In its 
first form the bull was promulgated at the diet of Nuremberg 
on the loth of January 135^), but it was not accepted by the 
princes until some modifications had been introduced, and in 
its final form it was issued at the diet of M.'tz on the 25th of 
J)<?c(*mbcr following. 

The text of the Golden Bull consists of a prologue and of 
thirty-one chapters. Sonut lines of verse invoking the aid of 
Almighty God arc followed by a rhetorical statement of the 
evils which arise from discord and division, illustrations being 
taken from Adam, who was divided from obedience and thus fell, 
and from Helen of 'i'roy who was divided fmm her husband. 
The early chapters are mainly concerned with details of the 
elaborate ceremonies which arc to be observed on the occasion 
of an election, 'fhe number of (dc'ctors is fixed at seven, the duke 
of Saxe- Wit ten berg, not the dul:e of Saxe-Lauenburg, receiving 
the Saxon vote, and the count palatine, not the duke of Bavaria, 
obtaining the vote of the Wittelsbachs. The electors were ar- 
ranged in order of precedence thus : the archbishops of Mainz, 
of 'Frier and of Cologne, the king of Bohemia, qui inter eleetores 
laicos ex regiae dignitatis fasti f^io jure et merito ohtinet primaiiam, 
the aiLint palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony and the 
muigrave of Brandenlnirg. The three archbishops were respec- 
tively arch-chancellors of the tliree principal divisions of tlie 
Empire, Germany, Arles and Italy, and the four .secular electors 
each held an office in the imperial household, the functions of 
which they were expected to discharge on great occasions. 
'I'he king of Bohemia was the arcli-cupl>‘arcr, the count palatine 
was the arch-steward (dapifer), the duke of Saxony was arch- 
marsluil, and the margrav<^ of Brandenburg was arch-chamber- 
lain, 'riie work of summoning the electors and of presiding over 
their deliberations fell to the archbishop of Mainz, but if he 
failed to discharge this duty the electors were to assemble without 
summons within three months of the death of a king. Elections 
were to Ixj lield at Frankfort ; they were to be decided by a 
majorily of votes, and the subsequent coronation at Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle was to be performed by the archbishop of Cologne. 
During a vacancj' in the Empire tlie work of administering the 
greater part of (lermany was entrusted to the count palatine 
of the Rliinc, the duke of Saxony being responsible, however, 
for the govemmemt of Saxony, or rather for the districts tibi 
Saxonica jura senmnlur, 

'rhe chief result of the bull was to add greatly to the power of 
the electors ; for, to quote Bryce {Holy Eotnan Empire), it 

confessed and legalized the independenc^c of the electors and 
the powerlessness of tlie crown.” To tliese princes were given 
sovereign rights in their dominions, which were declared in- 
divisible and wen^ to paujs accrording to the rule of primogeniture. 
Except in extreme cases, there was to be no appeal from the 
sentences of their tribunals, and they were confirmed in the right 
of coining money, of taking tolls, and in other privileges, while 
conspirators against their lives were to suffer the penalties of 
treason. One clause gave special rights and immunities to the 
king of Bohemia, who, it must be remembered, at this time was 
Charles himself, and others enjoined the observance of the public 
peace. Provision was made for an annual meeting of the electors, 
to be held at Metz four weeks after Easter, when matters pro 
bmo et salute communi were to be discussed. This arrangement, 
however, was not carried out, although the electors met occasion- 
ally. Another clause forbade the cities to receive PfahlburgeTy 
i,e. forbade them to take men dwelling outside their walls under ! 
their protection. It ma}* be noted that there is no adhiission ' 


whatever that the election of a king needs confirmation from 
the pope. 

The Golden Bull was thus a great victory for the electors, but 
it weakened tlie position of the German king and was a distinct 
humiliation for the other princes and for the cities. The status 
of those rulers who did not obtain the electoral privilege was 
lowered by this very fact, and the regulations about the Pfahl'- 
burger, together with the prohibition of new leagues and associa- 
tions, struck a severe blow at the cities. The German kings were 
elected according to the conditions laid down in the bull until 
the dissolution of the Empire in 1806. At first the document 
was known simply as the Lex Carolina ; but gradually the name 
of the Book wi^ the Golden Bull came into use, and the present 
elliptical title was sufficiently established by 1417 to be officially 
employed in a charter by King Sigismund. 'The original auto- 
graph was committed to the care of the elector of Mainz, and it 
was preserved in the archives at Mainz till 1789. Official tran- 
scripts were probably furnished to each of the seven electors at 
the time of the promulgation, and before long many of the other 
members of the Empire scjcured copies for themselves. The 
transcript which belonged to the elector of Trier is preserved in 
the state archives at Stuttgart, that of the elector of Cologne in 
the court library at Darmstadt, and that of the king of Bohemia 
in the imperial archives at Vienna. Berlin, Munich and Dresden 
also boast the possession of an electoral transcript ; and the 
town of Kitzingen has a contemporary copy in its municipal 
archives. There appears, however, to be good reason to doubt 
the genuineness of most of these so-called original transcripts. 
But perhaps the best known example is that of Frankfort-on- 
Main, which was procured from the imperial chancery in 1366, 
and is adorned with a golden seal like the original. Not only 
was it regularly quoted as the indubitable authority in regard 
to the election of the emy)erors in Frankfort itself, but it 
was from time to time officially consulted by members of the 
Empire. 

The manuscript ('oiisists of .13 Irnves of parchment of medium 
quality, each measuring about loj in. in height by 7 J in breadth. 
The seal is of the plate and wax tyj)o. On the obverse appears a 
figure of the emperor scab'tl on his" throne, with the sceptre in his 
right hand and the glolx* in his left ; a sliield, with the crowned 
im}>orial e.-igh*, occu]‘>ir’s th(’ space on the one side of the throne, and 
a corresponding shield, with the crowned Bohemian lion with two 
tails, occupies the' si)ace on the other side ; and round the margin 
runs the legend, Karoliis quartus divina faventc dementia, Romanorum 
imperatoY semper .•Augustus et lio'vmiac rex. On the reverse is a castle, 
with the words A urea Roma on the gale, and the circumscription 
reads, Roma caput mundi regit orhis frena rotundi. The original I.atin 
tejct of the bull was printed at Nuremberg by Friedrich Creussner in 
1474, and a second edition by Anthonius Koburger (d. 1532) appeared 
at the same place in 1477. Since that time iLhas been frequently 
reprinted from various manuscripts and collections. M. Goldast gave 
the Palatine text, compared with those of Bohemia and Frankfort, 
in his Collcctio constitutionum et legum imperialium (Frankfort, 1613). 
.^nothc^ is to be found in De comitiis imperii of O. Panvinius, and 
a tliird, of unknown histor>% is prefixed to the Codex recessuum 
Imperii (Mainz, 1599, and again 1615). The Franlcfort text appeared 
in 1742 as Aurea Bulla secundum exemplar originale Frankfurtensc, 
edited by W. C. Mnltz, and the text is also found in J. J. Schmauss, 
Corpus juris puhlici, edited by R. von Hommel (Leipzig, 1794), and 
in the Ansgewdhlte Urkunden zur Erlduterung der Verfassungs- 

f cschichte Deutschlands im Mittelalter, edited by W. Altmann and 
L Bcnihcim (Berlin, 1891, and again 1805). German translations, 
none of which, however, had any official authority, were published 
at Nurcmlwrg about 1474, at Venice in 1476, and at Strassburg in 
1485. Among the earlier commentators on the document are 
H. Canisius and J. Limnacus who wrote In A tiream Bullam (Strassburg, 
1662). The student will find a good account of the older literature 
on the subject in C. G. Biener’s Commentarii de origine et progressu 
legum juriumque Cermaniae (1787-1795). See also J. D. von 
Olenschlagcr, Neuc Erlduterungen der Guldenen Buile (Frankfort and 
Leipzig, 1766) ; li. G. von Thuiemoyer, De Bulla Aurea, Argentea, Ac. 
{Heidelberg, 1682) ; J. St Piitter, Historische Entwickelung der 
heutigen Siaatsverfassung des ieutschen Reichs (Gdttingen, 1786- 
1787), and O. Stobbe, Geschichte der deutschen Rechisqueuen (Bnins- 
wick, 1860-1864). Among the more modem works may be 
mentioned : £, Nerger, Die Goldne BuXle nach ihrem Ursprung 
(Gdttingen, 1877), O. Hahn, Ursprung und Bedeutung der Goldneu 
Bulls (Breslau, 1903) ; and M. G. Schmidt, Die staatsrechtliche 
Anwendung der Goldnen Btdle (Halle, 1894). There is a valuable 
contribution to the subject in the QuellensamnUung xur Geschichte der 
deutschen Reichsverfassung, edited by K. Zeumer (Leipsig, 1904), and 
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anoti^r by O. Hamack in hia Das KuffUssisn KcUytium his nir 
Mute desi^enjahtthundevts (Giessen, 188 j). Thm is asi English tmns- 
Ution ol the ml in £. F, Henderson's Select tiisterical Documents of 
the Middle Ages (London, 1903). (A. W. 

GOLDBN-BYEf a name indiscriminately given in many parts 
of Britain to two very distinct species of ducks^ from rich 
yellow colour of their irides. The commonest of them — ^thc 
Anas fuligula of Linnaeus and Fuligula cristata of most modem 
omitlmlogists — is, however, usually called by English writers 
the tufted duck, while golden-eye ” is reserved in books for 
the A. clangula and A. glaucion of Linnaeus, who did not know 
that the birds he so named were but examples of the same 
species, differing only in age or sex ; and to this day many fowlers 
perpetuate a like mistake, deeming the ** Morillon,’’ which is the 
female or young male, distinct from the '' Golden -eye or 
“ Rattle-wings ” (as from its noisy flight they oftener call it), 
which is the ^ult male. This species belongs to the group known 
as diving ducks, and is the type of the very well-marked genus 
Clangula of later systematists, which, among other differences, 
has the posterior end of the sternum prolonged so as to extend 
considerably over, and, we may not unreasonably suppose, 
protect the belly — character possessed in a still greater degree 
by the mergansers {Merginae), while the males also exhibit in 
the extraordinarDy developed lx)ny labyrinth of their trachea 
and its midway enlargement another resemblance to the members 
of the same subfamily. 'I'he golden-eye, C. glaucion of modem 
writers, has its home in the northern parts of both hemispheres, 
whence in winter it migrates southward ; but as it is one of the 
ducks that constantly resorts to hollow trees for the purpose 
of breeding it hardly transcends the limit of the Arctic forests 
on either continent. So well known is this habit to the people 
of the northern districts of Scandinavia, that they very commonly 
devise artificial nest-boxes for its accommodation and their own 
profit. Hollow logs of wood are prepared, the top and bottom 
closed, and a hole cut in the side. These are affixed to the trunks 
of living trees in suitable places, at a convenient distance from 
the ground, and, being readily occupied by the birds in the breed- ; 
ing-season, are regularly robbed, first of the numerous eggs, and 
finally of the down they contain, by those who have set tliem up. ; 

The adult male golden-eye is a veiy beautiful bird, mostly | 
black above, but with the head, wliich is slightly ciested, reflect- 
ing rich green lights, a laige oval white patch under each eye 
and elongated white scapulars ; the lower parts are wholly 
white and the feet bright orange, except the webs, which are 
dusky. In the female and young male, dark brown replaces the 
black, the cheek -spots are indistinct and the elongated white 
scapulars wanting. The golden-eye of North America has been 
by some authors deemed to differ, and has been named C. 
americana, but apparently on insufficient grounds. North 
America, however, has, in common with Ireland, a veiy distinct 
species, C. islandica, often called Barrow’s duck, which is but 
a rare straggler to the (X)ntinent of Europe, and never, so far 
as known, to Britain. In Iceland and Greenland it is tlie only 
habitual representative of the genus, and it occurs from thence 
to the Rocky Mountains. In breeding-habits it differs from the 
commoner species, not placing its eggs in tree-holes ; but how 
far this difference is voluntary may be doubted, for in the 
countries it frequents trees are wanting. It is a laiger and 
stouter bird, and in the male the white dieek-patches take a more 
crescentic form, while the head is glossed with purple rather 
than green, and the white scapulars arc not elongated. The New 
World also possesses a third and still more beautiful species of 
the genus in C. albeola, known in books as the bufifel-headed duck, 
and to American fowlers as the “ spirit-duck ” and “ butter-ball ” 
— ^the former name being applied from its rapidity in diving, and 
the latter from its exce^ing fatness in autumn, lliis is of small 
size, but the lustre of the feathers in the male is most brilliant, 
exhibiting a deep plum-coloured gloss on the head. It breeds 
in trees, and is supposed to have occurred more than once in 
Britain. (A. N.) 

OOU>EN FUBBCE, in Greek mythology, the fleece of the 
ram on which Phrixus and Helle escaped, for which see 


Ajroonauts. For tbe modem order of the Golden Fleece, see 
KjNfCHTEOOO AND CHIVALRY, section Orders of Knighthood. 

GOLDEN HORDED the name of a body of Tatars who in the 
middle of the 13th oentury overran a great portion of eastern 
Europe and founded in Russia the Tatar empire nr khawtie 
known as the Empire of the Golden Horde or Western Kipchaks. 
; They invaded Piurope about 1237 under the leadership of Batu 
! Khan, a younger son of Juji, eldest son of Jenghiz Khan, passed 
I over Russia with slaughter and destruction, and penetrated 
I into Silesia, Poland and Hungary, finally defeating Henry XL, 

^ duke of Silesia, at Liegnitz in die battle Imown as the Wahlstatt 
! on the 9th of April 1241. So costly was this victory, however, 
that B/tu, findii^ he could not reduce Neustadt, retraced his 
steps and established himself in his magnificent tent (whence 
the name “ golden ’’) on the Volga. The new settlement was 
known as Sir Orda ('* Goldeh Camp/' whence Golden Horde ”). 
Very rapidly the powers of B."itu extended over the Russian 
princes, and so long as the khanate remained in the direct 
descent from BiltCi nothing occurred to check the growth of the 
empire. The names of B:itu's suc€e.ssors are Sartak (1256), 
Bereke (Baraka) (r256-^i2()6), Mangu-Timur (1266-1280), Tuda 
Mangu (1280-1287), (?) Tula Bugha (1287-1290), Toktu (1290- 
1312), Uzbeg (1312-1340), Tin'-Beg (1340), J^^ni-Beg (1340- 
^357)*, The death of Jani-Beg, however, threw the empire into 
confusion. Binli-Beg (Berdi-Beg) only reigned for two years, 
after which two rulers, calling themselves sons of Jani-Beg 
occupied the throne during one year. From tliat time (1359) 
till 1378 no single ruler held the whole empire under control, 
various members of the other branches of the old house of Juji 
assuming the title. At last in 1378 Tokt'misb, of the Eastern 
Kipchaks, succeeded in ousting all rivals, and establishing 
himself as ruler of eastern and western Kipchak. Pbr a short 
time the glor>' of the (iolden Horde was renewed, until it was 
finally crushed by Timur in 1395. 

See further Mongols and Ku.ssia ; Sir Henry Howorth's History 
of the Mongols ; S. Lane-Poole's Mohammadan Dynasties (1894), 
pp. 2 22- .{31 ; for th(‘ relations of the various descendants of Jenghiz, 
see Stockvis, Manuel d'hisioirc, vol. i. chai>. ix. table 7. 

GOLDEN ROD, in botany, the popular name for Solidago 
virgaurea (natural order (’ompositae), a native of Britain and 
widely distributed in the north temperate region. It is an old- 
fashioned border-plant flowering from July to September, with 
an erect, sparingly - branched stem and small bright -yellow 
clustered heads of flowers. It grows well in common soil and is 
readily propagated by division in the spring or autumn. 

GOLDEN ROSE {rasa aurea), an ornament made of wrought 
gold and set with gems, generally .sapphires, which is blessed 
by the pope on the fourth (I^etare) Sunday of Lent, and usually 
afterwards sent as a mark of special favour to some distinguished 
individual, to a church, or a civil community. Formerly it 
was a single rose of wrought gold, coloured red, but the form 
finally adopted is a thorny branch with leaves and flowers, the 
petals of which are decked with gems, surmounted by one 
principal rose. The origin of the custom is obscure. From veiy 
early times popes have given away a rose on the iourth Sunday 
of Lent, whence the name Dominica Rosa, sometimes given to 
this feast. The practice of blessing and sending some such 
symbol {e.g. eulogiae)goes back to the earliest Christian antiquity, 
but the use of the rose itself does not seem to go farther back than 
the iith century. According to some authorities it was used 
by Leo IX. (1049-1054), but in any case Pope Urban II. sent one 
to Fulk of Anjou during the preparations for the first crusade. 
Pope Urban V., who sent a golden rose to Joanna of Naples in 
1366; is alleged to have been the first to determine that one. 
should be consecrated annually. Beginning with the i6th 
century there went regularly with the rose a letter relatir^ the 
reasons why it was sent, and reciting the merits and virtue.*? 
of the receiver. When the change was made from the form 
of the simple rose to the branch is uncertain. The rose sent 
by Innocent IV. in 1244 to Count Raymond Berengar IV. of 
Provence was a simple flower without any accessory ornamenta- 
tion, while the one given by Benedict XI. in 1303 or 1304 to the 
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church of St Stephen at Perugia consisted of a bmndi garnished 
with five open and two closed roses enriched with a sapphire^ 
the whole Imving a value of seventy ducats. The value of the 
gift varied according to the character or rank of the recipient. 
John XXII. gave away some weighing 12 oz., and worth 
from £250 to £325. Among the recipients of this honour have 
been Henry VI. of England, 1446 ; James III. of Scotland, on 
whom the rose (made by Jacopo Magnolio) was conferred by 
Innocent VIII, ; James IV. of Scotland ; Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, who received a rose from I^o X. in 1518 ; 
Henry VIII. of England, who received three, the last from Clement 
VI 1. in 1524 (each had nine branches, and rested on different 
forms of feet, one on oxen, the second on acorns, and the third on 
lions) ; Queen Mary, who received one in 1555 from Julius HI. ; 
the republic of Lucca, so favoured by Pius TV., in 1564 ; the 
Lateran Basilica by Pius V. three Vears later ; the sanctuary 
of I^reto by Gregory' XIIT. in 1584 ; Maria Theresa, queen of 
France, who received it from Clement IX. in 1668 ; Mary 
Casimir, queen of Poland, from Innocent XI. in 1684 in recogni- 
tion of the deliverance of Vienna by her husband, John Sobieski ; 
Benedict XIII. (1726) presented one to the cathedral of Capua, 
and in 1833 it was sent by Gregory XVT. to the church of .St 
Mark’s, Venice. In more recent times it was sent to Napoleon III . 
of France, the empress Eugenie, and the queens Isabella II., 
Qrristina (1886) and Victoria (1906) of Spain. The gift of the 
golden rose used almost invariably to accompany the coronation 
of the king of the Romans. If in any particular year no one is 
considered worthy of the rose, it is laid up in the Vatican. 

Some of the most famous Italian goldsmiths have l^en 
employed in making the earlier roses ; and such intrinsically 
valuable objects have, in common with other priceless historical 
examples of the goldsmiths’ art, found their way to the melting- 
pot. It is, therefore, not surprising that the numl)er of existing 
historic spet imens is very small. These include one of the 14 th 
century in the Cluny Museum, Paris, believed to have been sent 
by riement V. to the prince-bishop of Basel ; another conferred 
in 1458 on his native city of Siena by Pope Pius II. ; and the 
rose bestowed upon Siena by Alexander VII., a son of that city, 
which is depicted in a procession in a fresco in the Palazzo 
Puhblico at Siena. The sur^dving roses of more recent date 
include that presented by Benedict XIII. to Capua cathedral ; 
the rose conferred on the empress Caroline by Pius VTT., rSto, 
at Vienna ; one of 1833 (Gregory XVI.) at St Mark’s, Venice : 
and Pope Leo XIII. \s rose sent to Queen Christina of Spain, 
which is at Madrid. 

Authorities. — Angelo Rocca, /ittrea /fo.va, «Src. (1710) ; Biisenelli, 
Rosa A nr fa. Epistota (1750) : Crirbal, La Rosa de oro (Madrid, 
i<S2o) ; C. Jorct, La Rose d’or dans Vantiquitv et au moven dge (Paris, 
i8yi), pp. 4^.!-435 ; Eugene Muntz in Revue d*avi i hrHien (1901), 
series V. vol. 12 pp. i-ii ; De F. Mely, Lc Tresor de Chartres 
(1886) : Marquis de Mac Swiney Mashanaglass, Le Portugal el le 
Saint Siege : Les Roses d’or envoy t^es par les Papes aux rot's de 
Portugal au XV P sihle (1904); Sir C. Young, Ornaments and Gift 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiffs : the Golden Rose^ the Cap and 
Strnrds presented to Sovereigns of England and Scotland (1864). 

(J. T. S.» ; K A. J.) 

GOLDEN RULE, the term applied in all European languages 
to the rule of conduct laid down m the New Testament (Matthew 
\ ii. 12 and Luke vi. 31), “ whatsoever yc would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Tliis principle has often been stated as the funda- 
mental precept of social morality . It is sometimes put negatively 
or passively, ” do not that to another w'hich thou wouldst not 
have done to thyself ” (cf. Hoblies, Lentafhai, xv, 79, xvii. 85), 
but it should be observed that in this form it implies merely 
abstention from evil doing. In either form the precept in ordinary 
application is part of a hedonistic system of ethics, the criterion 
of action being strictly utilitarian in character. 

See H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics (5th ed., 1902), p. 167 ; James 
Seth, Ethical Principles, p. 97 foil. 

GOLDFIELD, a town and the county-seat of Esmeralda 
coilnlv, Nevada, U.S.A., about 170 m. S.E. of Carson City. 
Pop. (1908, local estimate), 20,000. It is served by the Tonopah 
& Goldfield, T.as Vegas 8: JVmopah, and Tonopah & Tidewatej* 


rulways. The town lies in the midst of a desert abounding in 
high-grade gold ores, and is essentially a mining camp. The 
discoveiy of gold at Tonopah^ about 28 m. N. of Goldfield, in 
1900 was followed by its discovery at Goldfield in 1902 and 1903 ; 
in 1904 the Goldfield district produced about 800 tons of ore, 
which yielded $2,300,000 worth of gold, or 30 % of that of the 
state. This remarkable production caused Goldfield to grow 
rapidly, and it soon became the laigest town in the state. In 
addition to the mines, there are large reduction works. In 1907 
Goldfield became the county-seat. The gold output in 1907 was 
$8,408,396 ; in 1908, $4,880,251. Soon after mining on an ex- 
tensive scale began, the miners organized themselves as a local 
branch of the Western Federation of Miners, and in this branch 
were included many labourers in Goldfield other than miners. 
Between this branch and the mine-owners there arose a series of 
more or less serious differences, and there were several set strikes 
— in December 1906 and January 1907, for higher wages ; in 
March and April 1907, liecause the mine-owners refused to 
discharge carpenters who were members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, but did not belong to the Western Federation of 
Miners or to the Industrial Workers of the World affiliated with 
it, this last organization being, as a result of the strike, forced 
out of Goldfield ; in August and September 1907, because a 
rule was introduced at some of the mines requiring miners to 
change their clothing before entering and after leaving the 
mines, — a rule made necessary, according to the operators, by 
the wholesale stealing (in miners’ parlance, “ high-grading ”) 
of the very valuable ore (some of it valued at as high as $20 a 
pound) ; and in November and December 1907, because some 
of the mine-owners, avowedly on account of the hard times, 
adopted a system of paying in cashier’s checks. Excepting 
occasional attacks upon non-union workmen, or upon persons 
supposed not to be in sympathy with the miners’ union, there 
had been no serious disturbance in Goldfield ; but in December 
1907, Go\'ernor Sparks, at the instance of the mine-owners, 
appealed to President Roosevelt to send Federal troops to 
Goldfield, on the ground that the situation there was ominous, 
that destruction of life and property seemed probable, and that 
the state had no militia and would be powerless to maintain order. 
President Roosevelt thereupon (December 4th) ordered General 
Frederick Funston, commanding the Division of California, at 
San Frantnsco, to proceed with 300 Federal troops to Goldfield. 
The troops arrived in Goldfield on the 6th of December, and 
immediately afterwards the mine-owners reduced wages and 
announced that no members of the Western Federation of Miners 
would thereafter be employed in the mines. President Roosevelt, 
becoming convinced that conditions had not warranted Governor 
Sparks’s appeal for Federal assistance, but that the immediate 
withdrawal of the troops might nevertheless lead to serious 
disorders, consented that they should remain for a short time 
on condition that the state should immediately organize an 
adequate militia or police force. Accordingly, a special meeting 
of the legislature was immediately called, a state police force 
was organized, and on the 7th of March 1908 the troops were 
withdrawn. Thereafter work was gradually resumed in the 
mines, the contest having been won by the mine-owners. 

GOLDFINCH (Ger. Goldfink ^), the FringiUa carduelis of 
Linnaeus and the Carduelis elegans of later authors, an extremely 
w^ell-known bird found over the greater parts of Europe and 
North Africa, and eastwards to Persia and Turkestan. Its gay 
plumage is matched by its sprightly nature ; and together they 
make it one of the most favourite cage-birds among all classes. 
As a songster it is indeed surpassed by many other species, 
but its docility and ready attachment to its master or mistress 
make up for any defect in its vocal powers. In some parts of 
England the trade in goldfinches is very considerable. In i860 
Mr Hussey reported (ZooL, p. 7144) the average annual captures 
near Worthing to exceed 11,000 dozens — nearly all being cock- 
birds ; and a witness before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1873 stated that, when a boy, he could take forty 

' The more common German name, however, is Distelfink (Thistle- 
Finch) or StiegliU, 
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dozens in a morning near Brighton. In these districts and others 
the number Im become mu^ reduced^ owing doubtless in part 
to the fatal practice of catching the birds just before or during 
the breeding-season ; but perhaps the strongest cause of their 
growing scarcity is the constant breaking-up of waste lands, and 
the extirpation of weeds (particularly of uie order Compositae) 
essential to the improved system of agriculture ; for in many 
parts of Scotland, East Lothian for instance, where goldfinches 
were once as plentiful as sparrows, they are now only rare 
stragglers, and yet there they have not been thinned by netting. 
Though goldfinches may occasionally be observed in the coldest 
weather, incomparably the largest number leave Britain in 
autumn, returning in spring, and resorting to gardens and 
orchards to breed, when the lively song of the cock, and the 
bright yellow wings of both sexes, quickly attract notice, 'fhe 
nest is a beautifully neat structure, often placed at no great 
height from the ground, but generally so well hidden by the 
leafy bough on which it is built as not to be easily found, until, 
the young being hatched, the constant visits of the parents reveal 
its site. When the broods leave the nest they move into the 
more open country, and frequenting pastures, commons, heaths 
and downs, assemble in large flocks towards the end of summer. 
Eastward of the range of the present species its place is taken by 
its congener C. caniceps, which is easily recognized by wanting 
the black hood and white ear-coverts of the British bird. Its 
home seems to be in Central Asia, but it moves southward in 
winter, being common at that season in Cashmere, and is not 
unfrequently brought for sale to Calcutta. The position of the 
genus Carduelis in the family Imngilltdae is not very clear. 
Structurally it would seem to have some relation to the siskins 
{Chrysomitris), though the members of the two groups have very 
different habits, and perhaps its nearest kinship lies with the 
hawfinches (Coccothrausles). See Finch. (A. N.) 

GOLDFISH {Cyprinus or Carassius auratus), a small fish 
belonging to the Cyprinid family, a native of China, but natur- 



Tclcscope-fish. 


alized in other countries. In the wild state its colours do not 
differ from those of a Crucian carp, and like that fish it is tenacious 
of life and easily domesticated. Albinos seem to be rather 
common ; and as in other fishes (for instance, the tench, carp, 
eel, flounder), the colour of most of these albinos is a bright 
orange or golden yellow ; occasionally even this shade of colour 
is lost, the fish being more or less pure white or silvery. The 
Chinese have domesticated these albinos for a long time, and 
by careful selection have succeeded in propagating all those 
strange varieties, and even monstrosities, which appear in every 
domestic animal. In some individuals the dorsal fin is only 
half its normal length, in others entirely absent ; in others the 
anal fin has a double spine ; in others all the fins arc of nearly 
double the usual length. The snout is frequently malformed, 
giving the head of the fish an appearance similar to that of a 
bull-dog. The variety most highly prized has an extremely 
short snout, eves which almost wholly project beyond the orbit, 
no dorsal fin, and a very long three- or four-lobed caudal fin 
(Telescope-fish). 


The domestication of the goldfish by the Chinese dates back 
from the highest antiquity, and they were introduced into Japan 
at the banning of the i6th century ; but the date of their 
importation into Europe is still uncertain. The great German 
ichthyologist, M. E. Bloch, thought he could trace it back in 
England to the reign of James L, whilst other authors fix the 
date at 1691. It appears certain that they were brought to 
France, only much later, as a present to Mme de Pompadour, 
although the de Goncourts, the historians of the mistresses of 
Louis XV., have failed to trace any records of this event, llie 
fish has since spread over a considerable part of Europe, and in 
many places it has reverted to its wild condition. In many parts 
of south-eastern Asia, in Mauritius, in North and South Africa, 
in Madagascar, in the Azores, it has become thoroughly acclima- 
tized, and successfully competes with the indigenous fresh-water 
fishes. It will not thrive in rivers ; in large ponds it readily 
reverts to the coloration of the original wild stock. It flourishes 
best in small tanks and ponds, in which the water is constantly 
changing and does not freeze ; in such localities, and with a full 
supply of food, which consists of weeds, crumbs of bread, bran, 
worms, small crustaceans and insects, it attains to a length of 
from 6 to 12 in., breeding readily, sometimes at different times 
of the same year. 

GOLDFUSS, GEORG AUGUST (1782-1848), German palaeon- 
tologist, bom at Thumau near Bayreuth on the 18th of April 
1782, was educated at Erlangen, where he graduated Ph.D. in 
1804 and became professor of zoology in 1818. He was sub- 
sequently appointed professor of zoology and mineralogy in the 
university of Bonn. Aided by Count G. Munster he issued the 
important Petrefacia Germaniae (1826-1844), a work which was 
intended to illustrate the invertebrate fossils of Germany, but it 
was left incomplete after the sponges, corals, crinoids, echinids 
and part of the mollusca had been figured. Goldfuss died at Bonn 
on the 2nd of October 1848. 

GOLDIE, SIR GEORGE DASHWOOD TAUBMAN (184^)- ), 

English administrator, the founder of Nigeria, was bom on the 
20th of May 1846 at the Nunnery in the Isle of Man, being the 
youngest son of Licut.-Colonel John Taubman Goldie-Taubman, 
speaker of the House of Keys, by his second wife Caroline, 
daughter of John E. Hoveden of Hemingford, Cambridgeshire. 
Sir George resumed his paternal name, Goldie, by royal licence in 
1887. He was educated at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and for about two years held a commission in the Royal 
Engineers. He travelled in all parts of Africa, gaining an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the continent, and first visited the countiy^ 
of the Niger in 1877. conceived the idea of adding to the 
British empire the then little known regions of the lower and 
middle Niger, and for over twenty years his efforts were devoted 
to the realization of this conception. The method by which h(i 
determined to work was the revival of government by chartered 
companies within the empire — a method supposed to be buried 
with the East India Company. The first step was to combine all 
British commercial interests in the Niger, and this he accomplished 
in 1879 when the United African Company was formed. In 1881 
Goldie sought a charter from the imperial government (the 2nd 
Gladstone ministry). Objections of various kinds were raised. 
To meet them the capital of the company (renamed the National 
African Company) was increased from £125,000 to £i ,000,000, and 
great energy was displayed in founding stations on the Niger. 
At this time French traders, encouraged by Gambctta, established 
themselves on the lower river, thus rendering it difficult for the 
company to obtain territorial rights ; but the Frenchmen were 
bought out in 1884, so that at the Berlin conference on West 
Africa in 1885 Mr Goldie, present as an expert on matters relating 
to the river, was able to announce that on the lower Niger the 
British flag alone flew. Meantime the Niger coast line had been 
placed under British protection. Through Joseph Thomson, 
David McIntosh, D. W. Sargent, J. Flint, William Wallace, 
E. Dangerfield and numerous other agents, over 400 political 
treaties — drawn up by Goldie — were m^e with the chiefs of the 
lower Niger and the Hausa states. The scruples of the British 
government being overcome, a charter was at length granted 
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(July 1886), the National African Company becoming the R^al 
Niger Company, with Lord Abcrdare as governor and Gol^ as 
vice-governor. In 1895, Abondare's death, Goldie 

became governor of the company, whose destinies he had guided 
throughout. 

The building up of Nigeria as a British state had to be carried 
on in face of further difficulties raised by French travellers with 
political missions, and also in face of German opposition. From 
1884 to 1890 Prince Bismarck was a persbtent antagonist, and 
the strenuous efforts he made to secure for Germany the basin of 
the lower Niger and Lake Chad were even more dangerous 
to Goldie’s schemes of empire than the ainbitions of France. 
Herr £. K. Flegel, who had travelled in Nigeria during 1882-1884 
under the auspiais of the British company, was sent out in 1885 
by the newly-formed German Colonial Society to secure treaties 
for Germany, which had established itself at Cameroon. After 
Flegel’s death in 1886 his work was continued by his companion 
Dr Staudir^er, while Herr Hoenigsberg was despatched to stir 
up trouble in the occupied portions of the Company’s territory, — 
or, as he expressed it, “ to burst up the charter.” He was finaUy 
arrested at Onitsha, and, after trial by the company’s supreme 
court at Asaba, was expelled the country. Prince Bismarck then 
sent out his nephew, Herr von Puttkamer, as German consul- 
general to Nigeria, with orders to report on this affair, and when 
this report was published in a White Book, Bismarck demanded 
heavy damages from the company. Meanwhile Bismarck main- 
tained constant pressure on the British government to compel the 
Royal Niger Company to a division of spheres of influence, where- 
by Great Britain would have lost a third, and the most valuable 
part, of the company’s territory. But he fell from power in 
March 1890, and in July following Lord Salisbury concluded the 
famous “ Heligoland ” agreement with Germany. After this 
event the aggressive action of Germany in Nigeria entirely ceased, 
and the doi^r was opened for a final settlement of the Nigeria- 
("ameroon frontiers. These negotiations, which resulted in an 
agreement in 1893, were initiated by Goldie as a means of arresting 
the advance of l^'rance into Nigeria from tlie direction of the Congo. 
By conceding to Germany a long but narrow strip of territory 
between Adamawa and Lake ('had, to which she liad no treaty 
claims, a barrier was raised against French ex{)editions, semi- 
milita^ and seini-exploratory, which sought to enter Nigeria 
from t^ east. Later French efforts at aggression were made 
from the western or Duhomeyan side, despite an agreement 
concluded with France in 1890 respecting tfie northern frontier. 

The hostility of certain Fula princes led the company to 
despatch, in 1897, an expedition against the Mahommedan states 
of N up6 and Illorin. This expedition was organized and personally 
directed by (joldie and was completely sucx;essf ul. Internal peace 
was thus secured, but in the following year the differences with 
France in regard to the frontier line became acute, and compelled 
the intervention of the British government. In the negotiations 
which ensued Goldie was instrumental in preserving for Great 
iiritain the whole of the navigable stretch of the lower Niger. It 
was, however, evidently impossible for a chartered company to 
hold its own against the state-supported protectorates of Fiance 
and (krmany, and in consequence, on the 1st of Januaiy 19^, 
the Royal Niger Company transferred its territories to the British 
government for the sum of £865,000. The ceded ierritor>' 
togedier with the small Niger (joast Protectorate, already under 
imperial control, was formed into the two protectorates of 
northern and southern Nigeria (see further Nigeria). 

In 190^^1904, at the request of the Chartered Company of 
South Africa, Goldie visited Rhodesia and examined the situation 
in connexion with the agitation for self-government by the 
Rhixlesians. In 1902-1 903 he was one of the royal commissioners 
who inquired into the military preparations for the war in South 
Africa (1899-1902) and into the operations up to the occiipatioii 
of Pretoria, and in 1005-1906 was a member of the royal com*- 
nuBsion which investigated the methods of disposal of war stores 
after peace had been made. In 1905 he was elected president 
of the Royal Geographical Society and held that office for three 
years. Ih 1908 he was chosen an alderman of the London County 


Council. CWldie was created K.CM.G. in 18871 and a privy 
councillor in 1898. He became an F.R.S., honorary D.CL. of 
Oxford University (1897) and honomiy LL.D. of Cambridge 
(2897). He marri^ an 1870 Matilda Catherine (d. 1898), daughter 
of John William EUioU of Wakefield. 

GOLDING, ARTHUR (c. 15316^. 1605), English translator, son 
of John Golding of Helchamp St Paul and Halsted, Essex, one of 
the auditors of the exchequer, was bom probably in London 
about 1536. His half-sister, Margaret, married John de Vere, 
16th earl of Oxford. In 1549 he was already in the service of 
Protector Somerset, and the statement that he was educated at 
Queen's College, C'ambridge, lacks corroboration. He seems to 
have resided for some time in the house of Sir William Cecil, in 
the Strand, with his nephew, the poet, the 17th earl of Oxford, 
whose receiver he was, for two of his dedications arc dated from 
Ocil House. His chief work is his translation of Ovid. The 
Fyrsi F&wer Bookes of P. Ovidius Nasos worke^ entiiled Meta- 
morphosis, translaicd ante of Latin into Englishe meter (1565), 
was supplemented in 1567 by a translation of the fifteen books. 
Strangely enough the translator of Ovid was a man of strong 
Puritan sympa^ies, and he translated many of the works of 
C^vin. To his version of the Metamorphoses he prefixed a long 
metrical explanation of his reasons for considering it a work 
of edification. He sets forth the moral which he supposes to 
underlie certain of the stories, and show.s how the pagan 
machinery may be bnmght into line with Christian thought, 
it was from Golding’s pages tliat many of the Elizabethans drew 
their knowledge of classical mythology, and there is little doubt 
tiiat Shakespeare was well acquainted with the book. Golding 
translated also the Commentaries of Caesar (1565), Calvin’s 
commentaries on the Psalms (1571), his sermons on the Galatians 
and Ephesians, on Dt^uteronomy and tlie book of Job, Theodore 
Beza's T ragedie of Abrahams Sacrifice (1577) and tlie De Beneficiis 
of Seneca (1578). He completed a translation begun by Sidney 
from Philippe dc Momay, A Worke concerning the Treitmesse of 
the Christian Religion (1604). His only original work is a prose 
Discourse on the earthquake of 1580, in which he saw a judgment 
of God on the wickedness of his time. He inherited three con- 
siderable estates in Essex, the greater part of which he sold in 
1 595. The last trace we have of Golding is contained in an ordtT 
dated the 25th of July 1605, giving him licence to print certain 
of his works. 

GOLDINGEN (Lettish, Kuldiga), a town of Russia, in the 
government of Courland, 55 m. by rail N.E. of Libau, and on 
Windau river, in 56® 58' N. and 22® E. Pop. (1897) 9733. It 
has woollen mills, needle and match factories, breweries and 
distilleries, a college for teachers, and ruins of a castle of the 
Teutonic Knights, l)uilt in 1248 and used in the lytli century as 
the residence of tlie dukes of Courland. 

GOLDMARK, KARL (1832- ), Hungarian composer, was 

born at Keszthely-am-Plattensee, in Hungary, on the i8tli of 
May 1832. His father, a poor cantor in the local Jewish syna- 
gogue, was unable to assist to any extent financially in the 
development of his son’s talents. Yet in tlie household much 
music was made, and on a cheap violin and home-made flute, 
constructed by Goldmark himself from reeds cut from the river- 
bank, the future composer gave rein to his musical ideas. His 
talent was fostered by tlie village schoolmaster, by whose aid 
he was able to enter the music-school of the Oedenbuiger Verein. 
Here he remained but a short time, his success at a school concert 
finally determining his parents to allow him to devote himself 
entirely to music. In 1844, then, he went to Vienna, where 
jansa took up his cause and eventually obtained for him admis- 
sion to the conservatorium. For two years Goldmark worked 
under Jansa at the violin, and on the outbreak of the revolution 
after studying all the orchestral instruments he obtained an 
engagement in the orchestra at Raab. There, on the capitulation 
of Raab, he was to have been shot for a spy, and was only saved 
at the eleventh hour by the happy arrival of a former colleague. 
In 1850 Goldmark left Raab for Vienna, where from his friend 
Mittrich he obtained his first real knowledge of the classics. 
There, too, he devoted himself to composition. In 1857 Goldmark, 
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who was then engaged in the Karl*theater band, gave a 
concert of his own works with such success that his first quartet 
attracted very general attention. Then followed the “ Sakun- 
tala ” and ** Pcnthesilea ** overtures, which show how Wagner’s 
influence had supervened upon his previous domination by 
Mendelssohn, and the delightful “ Landlidie Hochzeit ” sym- 
phony, which carried his fame abroad* Goldmark’s reputation 
was now made, and very largely increased by the production 
at Vienna in 1875 his first and best opera, Die Konigin von 
Saba. Over this opera he spent seven years. Its popularity 
is still almost as great as ever. It was followed in November 
1886, also at Vienna, by Merlin, much of which has been re- 
written since then. A third opera, a version of Dickens’s Cricket 
on the Hearth, was given by the Royal Carl Rosa Company 
in London in 1900. Goldmmdc’s chamber music has not made 
much lasting impression, but the overtures “ Im Friihling,” 
“ Prometheus Bound,” and “ Sapho ” are fairly well known. 
A '' programme ” seems essential to him. In opera he is most 
certainly at his best, and as an orchestral colourist he ranks 
among the very highest. 

GOLDONI, CARLO (1707-1793), Italian dramatist, the real 
founder of modern Italian comedy, was bom at Venice, on the 
25th of February 1707, in a fine house near St Thomas’s church. 
His father Giulio was a native of Modena. The first playtlungs 
of tlie future writer were puppets which he made dance ; the 
first books he read were plays, — among others, tlie comedies of 
the Florentine Cicognini. Later he received a still stronger 
impression from the Mandragora of Machiavelli. At eight years 
old he had tried to sketch a play. His father, meanwhile, had 
taken his degree in medicine at Rome and fixed himself at 
Perugia, where he made his son join him ; but, having soon 
({uarrelled with his colleagues in medicine, he departed for 
Chiogjpa, leaving his son to the care of a phiiosf)pher, Professor 
Caldini of Rimini. The young Goldoni soon grew tired of his 
life at Rimini, and ran away witli a Venetian company of players. 
He began to study law at Venice, then went to continue the 
same pursuit at Pavia, but at that time he was studying the 
Greek and Latin comic poets much more and much better than 
books about law. “ I have read over again,” he writes in his 
own Memoirs, “ the Greek and Latin poets, and 1 have told to 
myself that 1 should like to imitate them in their style, their 
plots, their precision ; but 1 would not be satisfied unless I 
succeeded in giving more interest to my works, happier issues 
to my plots, better drawn chiu^acters and more genuine comedy.” 
For a satire entitled 11 Colosso, which attacked the honour of 
several families of Pavia, he was driven from that town, and 
went first to study with the jurisconsult Morelli at Udine, then 
to take his degree in law at Modena. After having worked 
some time as clerk in the chanceries of Chioggia and Feltre, 
his father being dead, he went to Venice, to exercise there his 
profession as a lavyer. But the wish to write for the stage 
was always strong in him, and he tried to do so ; he made, 
however, a mistake in his choice, and began with a tragedy, 
Amalasunta, which was represented at Milan and proved a failure. 
In 1734 he wrote another tragedy, Belisario, which, though not 
much better, chanced nevertheless to please the public. This 
first success encouraged him to write other tragedies, some of 
which were well received ; but the author himself saw clearly 
that he had not yet found his proper sphere, and that a radical 
dramatic reform was absolutely necessary the stage. He 
wished to create a characteristic comedy in Italy, to follow the 
example of and to delineate the realities of social life 

in as natural a manner as possible. His first essay of this kind 
was Momolo Coriesan (Momolo the Courtier), written in the 
Venetian dialect, and based on his own experience. Other 
plays followed — some interesting from their subject, others 
from the characters ; the best of that period are — Le Trentadue 
Disgrazie d' Arlecchino, La NoUe critka, La BaneanHta, La 
Domta di Garbo. Having, while consul of Genoa at Venice, 
been cheated by a captain of Ragusa^ he founded on this his 
play V hwposiore. At Leghorn he made the acquaintance of •the 
comedian Medebac, and followed him to Venice, with his company, 
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for which he began to write his best plays. Once he promised 
to write sixteen comedies in a year, and kept his word ; among 
the sixteen are some of his very best, such as II Caff}, 11 Bugiardo, 
La Pamela. When he left the company of Medeh^, he passed 
over to that maintained by the patneian Vendramin, continuing 
to write with the greatest facility. In 1761 he was called to 
Paris, and before leaving Venice he wrote Una delle idtime sere 
a Camevale (One of the Last Nights of Ciirnival), an allegorical 
comedy in which he said good-bye to his country. At the end 
of the representation of this play, the theatre resounded with 
applause, and with shouts expressive of good wishes. Goldoni, 
at this proof of public sympathy, wept as a child. At Paris, 
during two years, he wrote comedies for the Italian actors ; then 
he taught Italian to the royal princesses ; and for the wedding 
of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette he wrote in French one 
of his best comedies, Lr Botfrru bienfaisant, which was a great 
success. When he retired from Paris to Versailles, the king 
made him a gift of 6000 francs, and fixed on him an annu^ 
pension of t 200 francs. It was at Versailles he wrote his Memoirs, 
which occupied him till he reached his eightieth year. The 
Revolution deprived him ail at once of his modest pension, and 
reduced him to extreme misery ; he dragged on his unfortunate 
existence till 1793, and died on the 6th of February. The day 
after, on the proposal of Andre ChfUnicr, the Convention agreed 
to give the pension back to the poet ; and as he had already 
died, a reduced allowance was granted to his widow. 

The Ixjst comedies of Goldoni are : La Donna di Garbo, La Bottega 
di Caff I), Pamela nubile, Le liaruffe chiosxotte, 1 Husieghi, Todero 
Brontolon, Gli Innamovati, Jl Ventaglio, 11 bugiardo, La Casa nova, 
H burbero henefico, La Locandiera. A collected edition (Venice, 
1788) was rcpuDlished at Florence in 1827. See P. G. Molmcnti, 
Carlo Goldoni (Venice, 1875) ; JKabauy, Carlo Goldoni (Paris, 1896). 
The Memoirs were translated into Knglish by John Black (Boston. 
1877), with preface by W. D. Howells. 

GOLDS» a Mon^olo-Tatar people, living on the Lower Amur 
in south-eastern Siberia. Their chief settlements ore on the right 
bank of the Amur and along the Sungari and Usuri rivers. In 
physique they are typically Mongolic. Like tlie Chinese they 
wear a pigtail, and from them, too, have learnt tlie art of silk 
embroidery. The Golds live almost entirely on fish, and are 
excellent boatmen. They keep large herds of swine and dogs, 
which live, like themselves, on fish. Geese, wild duck, eagles, 
bears, wolves and foxes are also kept in menageries. There is 
much reverence paid to the eagles, and hence the Manchus call 
the Golds ” Eaglets.” Their religion is Shamanism. 

Sec L. Schreiick, Die Volker des Amurlandes (St Petersburg, 1891) ; 
Laufer, " The Amoor Tribes,** in American Anthropologist (New 
York, 1900) ; E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur (1861). 

GOLDSBORO, a city and the county-seat of Wayne county. 
North Carolina, U.S.A., on the Neuse river, about 50 m. S.E. of 
Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 4017 ; (1900) 5877, of whom 2520 were 
negroes. It is served by the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Norfolk & Southern railways. The surrounding countiy 
produces large quantities of tobacco, cotton and ^ain, and 
trucking is an important industry, the city being a distributing 
point for strawberries and various kinds of vegetables. The 
cit>’’s manufactures include cotton goods, knit goods, cotton- 
seed oil, agricultural implements, lumber and furniture. Golds- 
boro is the seiit of the Eastern insane asylum (for negroes) and 
of an Odd Fellows’ orphan home. The municipality owns and 
operates its water-works and electric-lighting plant. Goldsboro 
was settled in 1838, and was first incorporated in 1841. In the 
campaign of 1865 Goldsboro wa.s the point of junction of the 
Union armies under generals Sherman and Schofidd, previous 
to the final advance to Greensboro. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, HERMANN (1802-1866), German painter 
and astronomer, was the son of a Jewish merchant, and was born 
at Frankfort on the i7tli of June 1802. He for ten years assisted 
his father in his business ; but, his love of art having been 
awakened while joumeyii^ in Holland, he in 1832 began the 
study of painting at Munich under ComelkiB and Schnorr, and 
in 1S36 established himself at Paris, wWe he painted a number 
of pictures of more than average merit, among which may be 
mentioned the “ Cumaean Sibyl ” (1844 ) ; an ” Offering to 
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Venus ” (1845) ^ “ View of Rome ” (1849) 5 “ Death of 

Romeo and Juliet” (1857); and several Alpine landscapes. 
In 1847 began to devote his attention to astronomy ; and 
from 1852 to i86i he discovered fourteen asteroids between 
Mars and Jupiter, on which account he received the grand 
astronomical prize from the Academy of Sciences. His observa- 
tions of the protuberances on the sun, made during tlie total 
eclipse on the 10th of July x86o, arc included in the work of 
Madler on the eclipse, published in j86i. Goldschmidt died at 
Fontainebleau on the 26th of August 1866. 

GOLDSlflD, the name of a family of Anglo-Jewish bankers 
sprung from Aaron Goldsmid (d. 1782), a Dutch merchant who 
settled in England about 1763. Two of his sons, Benjamin 
Goldsmid {c, 1753-1808) and Abraham Goldsmid {c, 1756-1810), 
began business together about 1777 as bill-brokers in London, 
and soon became great powers in the money market, during the 
Napoleonic war, through their dealings with the government. 
Abraham Goldsmid was in 1810 joint contractor with the Barings 
for a government loan, but owing to a depreciation of the scrip 
he was forced into Imnkruptcy and committed suicide. His 
brother, in a fit of depression, had similarly taken his own life 
two years before. Both were noted for their public and private 
generosity, and Benjamin had a part in founding the Royal 
Naval Asylum. Benjamin left four sons, the youngest being 
Lionel Prager Goldsmid ; Abraham a daughter, Isabel. 

Their nephew, Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. (1778-1859), 
was born in London, and began in business with a firm of bullion 
brokers to the Bank of England and the East India Company. 
He amassed a large fortune, and was made Baron da Palmeira 
by the Portuguese government in 1846 for services rendered in 
settling a monetary dispute between Portugal and Brazil, but 
he is chiefly known for his efforts to obtain the emancipation of 
the Jews in England and for his part in founding University 
College, London. The Jewish Disabilities Bill, first introduced 
in Parliament by Sir Robert Grant in 1830, owed its final passage 
to Goldsmid’s energetic work. He helped to establish the 
University College hospital in 1834, serving as its treasurer for 
eighteen years, and also aided in the efforts to obtain reform in 
the English penal code. Moreover he assisted by his capital 
and his enterprise to build part of the English southern railways 
and also the London docks. In 1841 he becanu' the first Jewish 
baronet, the honour lieing conferred upon him by Lord Melbourne. 
He had married his cousin Isabel (see above), and their second 
son was Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart. (1808-1878), born in 
London, and called to the bur at Lincoln’s Inn in 1833 (the finst 
Jew to become an English barrister; Q.C!. 1858). After the 
passing of the Jewish Disabilities Bill, in which he had aided 
his father with a number of pamphlets that attracted great 
attention, he entered Parliament in i860 (having succeeded to 
the baronetcy) as member for Reading, and represented that 
constituency until his death. He was strenuous on behalf of the 
Jewish religion, and the founder of the great Jews’ Free School. 
He was a munificent contributor to charities and especially to 
the endowment of University College. He, like his father, 
married a cousin, and, dying without issue, was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his nephew Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. (1838-1896), 
son of Frederick David (loldsmid (1812-1866), long M.P. for 
Honiton. Sir Julian was for many years in Parliament, and his 
wealth, ability and influence made him a personage of consider- 
able importance. He was eventually made a privy councillor. 
He had eight daughters, but no son, and his entailed property 
passed to his relation, Mr d’Avigdor, his house in Piccadilly 
being converted into the Isthmian Club. 

Another distinguished member of the same family. Sir 
Frederic John Goldsmid (1818-1908), son of Lionel Prager 
Goldsmid (see above), was educated at King’s College, London, 
and entering the Madras army in 1839 served in the China War 
of 1840-41, with the Turkish troops in eastern Crimea in 1855-56, 
and was given political employment by the Indian government. 
He received the thanks of the commander-in-chief and of the 
war office for services during the Egyptian campaign, and was 
retired a major-general in 1875. Si** Frederic Goldsmid’s name 


is, however, associated less with military service than with much 
v^uable work in exploration and in surveying, for which he 
repeatedly received the thanks of government. From 1865 to 
1870 he was directorrgeneral of the Indo-European telegraph, 
and carried through the telegraph convention with Persia ; and 
between 1870 and 1872, as commissioner, he settled with Persia 
the difficult questions of the Perso-Baluch and Perso-Afghan 
boundaries. In the course of his work he had to travel exten- 
sively, and he followed this up by various responsible missions 
connected with emigration questions. In 1881-1882 he was in 
Egypt, as controller of the Daira Sanieh, and doing other mis- 
cellaneous military work ; and in 1883 he went to the Congo, 
on behalf of the king of the Belgians, as one of the organizers 
of the new state, but had to return on account of illness. From 
his early years he had made studies of several Eastern languages, 
and he ranked among the foremost Orientalists of his day. In 
1886 he was president of the geographical section of the British 
Association meeting held at Birmingham. He had married in 
1849, and had two sons and four daughters. In 1871 he was 
made a K.(!.S.L Besides important contributions to the 9th 
edition of the Efi cyclopaedia Britannica and many periodicals, 
he wrote an excellent and authoritative biography of Sir James 
Outram (2 vols., 1880). 

A sister of the last-named married Henry Edward Goldsmid 
(1812-1855), an eminent Indian civil ser\^ant, son of Edward 
Goldsmid ; his reform of the revenue system in Bombay, and 
introduction of a new system, established after his death, through 
his reports in 1840-1847, and his devoted labour in land-surveys, 
were of the highest importance to western India, and established 
his memory there as a public benefactor. 

GOLDSMITH, LEWIS (r. 1763-1846), Anglo-French publicist, 
of Portuguese- Jewish extraction, was bom near London about 
1763. Having published in 1801 The Crimes oj Cabinets y or a 
Reineiv of the Plans and Aggressions for Annihilating the Liberties 
of France^ and the Dismemberment of her Territories, an attack on 
the military policy of Pitt, he moved, in 1802, from England to 
Paris. Talleyrand introduced him to Napoleon, who arranged 
for him to establish in Paris an English tri-weekly, the Argus, 
which was to review English affairs from the French point of 
view. According to his own account, he was in 1803 entrusted 
with a mission to obtain from the head of the French royal 
family, afterwards Louis XVIII., a renunciation of his claims to 
the throne of France, in return for the throne of Poland. The 
offer was declined, and Goldsmith says that he then received 
instructions to kidnap Louis and kill him if he resisted, but, 
instead of executing these orders, he revealed the plot. He was, 
nevertheless, employed by Napoliion on various other secret 
service missions till 1807, when his Republican sympathies began 
to wane. In 1809 he returned to England, where he was at first 
imprisoned but soon released ; and he became a notary in 
London. In 1 81 1 , being now violently anti-republican, he founded 
a Sunday newspaper, the Anti-GaUican Monitor and Anti- 
Corsican Chronicle, subsequently known as the British Monitor, 
in which he denounced the French Revolution. In 1811 he 
proposed that a public subscription should be raised to put a 
price on Napoleon’s head, but this suggestion was strongly repro- 
bated by the British government. In the same year he published 
Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte and Recueil des mani- 
festes, or a Collection of the Decrees of Napoleon Bonaparte, and in 
1812 Secret H istory of Bonaparte's Diplomacy, Goldsmith alleged 
that in the latter year he was offered £200,000 by Napoleon 
to discontinue his attacks. In 181 5 he published An Appecd to 
I the Governments of Europe on Hie Necessity of bringing Napoleon 
I Bonaparte to a Public Trial. In 1825 he again settled down in 
; Paris, and in 1832 published his Statistics of France, His only 
I child, Gcoigiana, became, in 1837, tlie second wife of Lord 
Lyndhurst. He died in Paris on the 6th of January 1846. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-1774), English poet, playwright, 
novelist and man of letters, came of a Protestant and Saxon 
family which had long been settled in Ireland. He is 
usually said to have been bom at Pallas or Pallasmore, Co. 
Longford ; but recent investigators have contended, with much 
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show of probability, that his true birthplace was Smith-Hill 
House, Elphin, Roscommon, the residence of his mover’s father, 
the Rev Oliver Jones. His father, Charles Goldsmith, lived at 
Pallas, supporting with difficulty his wife and cliildren on what 
he could earn, partly as a curate and partly as a farmer. 

While Oliver was still a child his father was presented to tlie 
living of Kilkenny West, in the county of West Meath. This 
was worth about £200 a year. The family accordingly quitted 
their cotti^e at Pallas for a spacious house on a frequented road, 
near the village of Lissoy . Here the boy was taught his letters by 
a relative and dependent, Elizabeth Delap, and was sent in his 
seventh year to a village school kept by an old quartermaster on 
lialf-pay, who professed to teach nothing but reading, writing 
and arithmetic, but w^ho had an inexhaustible fund of stories 
about ghosts, banshees and fairies, about the great Rapparee 
chiefs, Baldcarg O’Donnell and galloping Hogan, and about the 
exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, the surprise of Monjuich 
and the glorious disaster of Brihuega. This man must have been 
of the Protestant religion ; but he was of the aboriginal race, and 
not only spoke the Irish language, but could pour forth unpre- 
meditated Irish verses. Oliver early became, and through life 
continued to be, a passionate admirer of the Irish music, and 
especially of tlie compositions of (Prolan, some of the last notes 
of whose harp he heard. It ought to be added that Oliver, though 
by birth one of the Englishry, and though connected by numerous 
ties with the Established Church, never showed the least sign of 
that contemptuous antipathy with which, in his days, the ruling 
minority in Ireland too generally regarded the subject majority. 
So far indeed was he from sharing in the opinions and feelings of 
the caste to which he belonged that he conceived an aversion to 
the Glorious and Immortal Memory, and, even when George III. 
was on the throne, maintained that nothing but the restoration 
of the banished dynasty could save the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Goldsmith 
was removed in his ninth year. He went to several grammar- 
schools, and acquired some knowledge of the ancient languages. 
His life at this time seems to have been far from happy. He had, 
as appears from the admirable portrait of him by Reynolds at 
Knolc, features hartih even to ugliness. The small-pox had set its 
mark on him with more than usual severity. His stature was 
small, and his limbs ill put together. Among boys little tender- 
ness is shown to personal defects ; and the ridicule excited by 
poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity 
and a disposition to blunder which he retained to the last. He 
became the common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as 
a fright in the play-ground, and hogged as a dunce in the school- 
room. When he had risen to eminence, those who had once 
derided him ransacked their memory for the events of his early 
years, and recited repartees and couplets which had dropped 
from him, and which, though little noticed at the time, were 
supposed, a quarter of a century later, to indicate the powers 
which produced the Vicar of Wakefield and the Descried Village. 

On the 11th of June 1744, being then in his sixteenth year, 
Oliver went up to Trinity (lollege, Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars 
paid nothing for food and tuition, and very little for lodging ; 
but they had to perform some menial services from which they 
have long been relieved. Goldsmith was quartered, not alone, in 
a garret of what was then No. 35 in a range of buildings which has 
long since disappe^ed. His name, scrawled by himself on one of 
its window-panes is still preserved in the college library. From 
such garrets many men of less {)arts than his have made their 
way to the woolsack or to the episcop>al bench. But Goldsmith, 
while he suffered all the humiliations, threw away all the 
advantages of his situation. He neglected the studies of the 
place, stood low at the examinations, was turned down to the 
bottom of his class for playing the buffoon in the lecture-room, 
was severely reprimanded for pumping on a constable, and was 
caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic storey of the 
college to some gay youths and damsels from the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 
squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving 
a mere pittance. In Februaiy 1749 the youth obtained his 
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bachelor's degree, and left the university. During some time 
the humble dwelling to which his widowed mother had retired 
was his home. He was now in his twenty -first year; it was 
necessary that he should do something ; and his education 
seemed to have fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself 
in gaudy colours, of which he was as fond as a magpie, to take a 
hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the flute, to angle in 
summer and to tell ghost stories by the fire in winter. He tried 
five or six professions in turn without success. He applied for 
ordination ; but, as he applied in scarlet clothes, he was speedily 
turned out of the episcopal palace. He then became tutor in an 
opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in consequence of a 
dispute about play . Then he determined to emigrate to America. 
His relations, with much satisfaction, saw him .set out for Cork 
on a good horse, with £30 in his pocket. But in six weeks he 
came back on a miserable hack, without a penny, and informed 
his motlier that the ship in which he had taken his passage, 
having got a fair wind while he was at a party of pleasure, had 
sailed without him. Then he resolved to study the law. A 
generous uncle, Mr Contarine, advanced £50. With this sum 
Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming-ho\i.se 
and lost every shilling. He then thought of medicine. A small 
purse was made up ; and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent 
to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen months in 
nominal attendance on lectures, and picked up some superficial 
information about cliemistry and natural history. Thence he 
went to Leiden, still pretending to study physic. He left that 
celebrated university, the third university at which he had 
resided, in his twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the 
merest smattering of medical knowledge, and with no property 
but his clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved a useful 
friend. He rambled on foot through Flanders, France and 
Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere set the peasantry 
dancing, and which often procured for him a supper and a bed. 
He wandered as far as Italy. His musical performances, indeed, 
were not to the taste of the Italians ; but he contrived to live on 
the alms which he obtained at the gates of convents. It should, 
however, he observed that the stories which he told alx)ut this 
part of his life ought to be received with great caution ; for strict 
veracity was never one of his virtues ; and a man who is ordinarily 
inaccurate in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily 
inaccurate when he talks about his own travels. Goldsmith, 
indeed, was so regardless of truth as to assert in print that he was 
present at a most interesting conversation between Voltaire and 
Fontenelle, and tliat this conversation took place at Paris. 
Now it is certain that Voltaire never was within a hundred 
leagues of Paris during the whole time which Goldsmith passed 
on the continent. 

In February 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a 
shilling, without a friend and without a calling. He had indeed, 
if his own unsupported evidence may be trusted, obtained a 
doctor’s degree on the continent ; but this dignity proved 
utterly useless to him. In England his flute was not in request ; 
there were no convents ; and he was forced to have recourse to 
a series of desperate expedients. There is a tradition that he 
turned strolling player. He pounded drugs and ran about 
London with phials for charitable chemists. He asserted, upon 
one occasion, that he had lived '' among the beggars in Axe Lane.*’ 
He was for a time usher of a school, and felt the miseries and 
humiliations of this situation so keenly that he thought it a 
promotion to be permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s 
hack ; but he soon found the new yoke more galling than the 
old one, and was glad to become an usher again. He obtained a 
medical apfiointment in the ser\dce of the East India Company ; 
but the appointment was speedily revoked. Why it was revoked 
we are not told. The subject was one on which he never liked 
to talk. It is probable that he was incompetent to perform 
the duties of the place. Then he presented himself at Surgeons’ 
Hall for examination, as mate to an hospital.” Even to so 
humble a post he was found unequal. Nothing remained but to 
return to the lowest drudgery of literature. Goldsmith took a 
room in a tiny square off Ludgate Hill^ to which he had to climb 
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from Sea-coal Lane by a Axzzy ladder of flagstones called Break- 
neck Steps. Green Arbour Court and the ascent have long 
disappeared. Here, at thirty, the unlucky adventurer sat 
down to toil like a galley slave. Already, in 1758, during his first 
bondage to letters, he had translated Martcilhe’s remarkable 
Memoirs of a Protestant^ Condemned to the Cialleys of France for his 
Religion. In the years that now succeeded he sent to the press 
some things which have survived, and many which have perished. 
He produced articles for reviews, magazines and newspapers ; 
children’s books, which, bound in gilt paper and adorned with 
hideous woodcuts, appeared in the window of Newbery’s once 
far-famed shop at the comer of Saint Paul’s Churchyard ; An 
Inquiry irUo ike State of Polite learning in Europe^ which, though 
of little or no value, is still reprinted among his works ; a volume 
of essays entitled The Bee ; a JAfe of Beau Nash ; a superficial 
and incorrect, but very readable, History of England, in a series 
of letters purporting to l^e addressed by a nobleman to his son ; 
and some very lively and amusing sketches of l^ndon Society in 
another scries of letters purporting to be addressed by a Chinese 
traveller to his friends. All these works were anonymous ; 
but some of them were well known to be Goldsmith’s ; and he 
gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for whom he 
drudged. He was, indeed, emphatically a popular writer. For 
accurate nrscarch or grave disquisition he was not well qualified 
by nature or by education. He knew nothing accurately ; his 
reading liad been desultory : nor had he meditated deeply on 
what he had read. He had seen much of the world ; but he had 
noticed and retained little more of what he had seen than some 
grotesque incidents and characters which had happened to strike 
his fancy. But, though his mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he used what materials he had in su(!h a way as to 
produce a wonderful effect. I’here have been many greater 
writers ; but perhaps no writer was ever more uniformly agree- 
able. His style was alway.s pure and ea.sy, and, on proper 
occasions, pointed and energetic. His narratives were always 
amusing, his descriptions always picturescjuc, Jiis humour rich 
and joyous, yet not without an occasional tinge of amiable 
sadness. About everything that he wrote, serious or sportive, 
there was a certain natural grace and decorum, hardly to be 
expected from a man a great part of whose life had been passed 
among thieves and beggars, street-walkers and merryandrews, 
in those squalid dens whic'h are the reproach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became knowm, the circle of his acquaint- 
ance widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who was then 
considered as the first of living English wTiters ; to Reynolds, 
the first of English painters ; and to Burke, who had not yet 
entered parliament, but had distinguished himself greatly by his 
writings and by the eloquence of his conversation. With these 
eminent men Ck)ldsmith became intimate. In 1 76.^ he was one 
of the nine original members of that celebrated fraternity which 
has sometimes been called the Literary Club, but which has 
always disclaimed that epithet, and still glories in the simple 
name of the ('kib. 

By this date (k)ldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling 
at the top of Breakneck Steps, and, after living for some time 
at No. 6 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, had moved into the 
Temple. But he was still often reduced to pitiable shifts, the 
most popular of which is connected with the sale of his solitary 
novel, the Vicar of Wakefield. Towards the close of 1764 (?) 
his rent is alleged to have been so long in arrear that his landlady 
one morning called in the help of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, 
in great perplexity, despatched a messenger to Johnson ; and 
Johnson, always friendly, though often surly, sent back the 
messenger with a guinea, and |>romised to follow speedily. 
He came, and found that Goldsmith had changed the guinea, 
and was railing at the landlady over a bottle of Madeira. J ohnson 
put the cork into the bottle, and entreated his friend to consider 
calmly how money was to be procured. Goldsmith said that he 
had a novel ready for the press. Johnson glanced at the manu- 
script, saw that there were good things in it, took it to a bookseller, 
sold it for £60 and soon returned with the monca’. The rent 
was paid ; and the sheriff’s officer withdrew. (Unfortunately, 


however, for this time-honoured version of the circumstances, 
it has of late years been discovered that as early as October 
176s Goldsmith hod already sold a third of the Vicar to one 
Benjamin CoUias of Salisbury, a printer, by whom it was eventu- 
ally printed for F. Newbery, and it is difficult to reconcile this 
fact with Johnson’s narrative.) 

But before the Vicar of Wakefield app>eared in 1766, came the 
great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christmas week 1764 
he published a poem, entitled the Traveller. It was the first 
work to which he had put his name, and it at once raised him 
to tlie rank of a legitimate English classic. The opinion of the 
most skilful critics was that nothing finer had appeared in verse 
since the fourth book of the Dunciad. In one respect the 
Traveller differs from all Goldsmith’s other writings. In general 
his designs were bad, and his execution good. In the Traveller 
the execution, though deserving of much praise, is far inferior 
to the design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modem, has 
a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple. An English 
wanderer, seated on a crag among the Alps, near the point 
where three great countries meet, looks down on the boundless 
prospect, reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of 
scenery, of climate, of government, of religion, of national 
character, which he has observed, and comes to the conclusion, 
just or unjust, that our happiness depends little on political 
institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of our own 
minds. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on the counters 
of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield appeared, and rapidly 
obtained a popularity which has lasted down to our own time, 
and which is likely to last as long as our language. The fable 
is indeed one of the wt)rst that ever was constructed. It wants, 
not merely that probability which ought to be found in a tale of 
common Pmglish life, but that consistency which ought to be 
found even in the wildest fiction alwut witches, giants and 
fairies. But the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral 
poetry, together with all the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his 
spectacles, the vicar and his monogamy, the sharper and his 
cosmogony, the squire proving from Aristotle that relatives are 
related, Olivia preparing herself for the arduous task of converting 
a rakish lover by studying the controversy between Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday, the great ladies with their scandal about Sir 
Tomkyn’s amours and Dr Burdock’s verses, and Mr Burchell 
with his “ Fudge,” have caused as much harmless mirth as has 
ever been caused by matter packed into so small a number of 
pages. The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. 
As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker and 
thicker, and the gleams of pleasantry become rarer and rarer. 

The success whicli had attended Goldsmith as a novelist 
emboldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He wTote 
the Good Naturd Man, a piece which had a worse fate than it 
deserved. Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. It was 
acted at Covent Garden in January 1768, but was coldly received. 
The author, however, cleared by his benefit nights, and by the 
sale of the copyright, no less than £500, five times as much as he 
had made by the Traveller and the Vicar of Wakefield together. 
The plot of the Good NatuVd Man is, like almost all Goldsmith’s 
plots, very ill constructed. But some passages are exquisitely 
ludicrous, — mudi more ludicrous indeed than suited the taste 
of the town at that time. A canting, mawkish play, entitled 
False Delicacy, had just been produced, and sentimentality 
was all the mode. During some years more tears were shed at 
comedies than at tragedies ; and a pleasantry which moved the 
audience to anything more than a grave smile was reprobated 
as low. It is not strange, therefore, that the very best scene in 
the Good NatiiVd Man, that in which Miss Richland finds her 
lover attended by the baihf! and the bailiff’s follower m full 
court dresses, should have been mercilessly hissed, and should 
have been omitted after the first night, not to be restored for 
several years. 

In May 1770 applied the Deserted Village. In mere diction 
and versification &is celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps 
superior, to the Traveller ; and it is generally preferred to the 
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Traveller by that large class of readers who thinks with Bayes 
in the Rehearsal^ that the only use of a plot is to bring in tee 
things. More discerning judges, however, while they admire 
the beauty of the details, are shocked by one unpsurdonable fault 
which pervades the whole. The fault which we mean is not that 
theory about wealth and luxury which has so often been censured 
by political economists. The theory is indeed false ; but the 
poem, considered merely as a poem, is not necessarily the worse 
on that account, llie finest poem in the Latin language — 
indeed, the finest didactic poem in any language — was written 
in defence of the silliest and meanest of all systems of natural 
and moral philosophy. A poet may easily be pardoned for 
reasoning ill ; but he cannot be pardoned for describing ill, for 
observing the world in which he lives so carelessly that his 
portraits bear no resemblance to the originals, for exhibiting as 
copies from real life monstrous combinations of things which 
never were and never could be found together. What would 
be thought of a painter who should mix August and January in 
one landscape, who should introduce a frozen river into a harvest 
scene ? Would it be a sufficient defence of such a picture to say 
that every part was exquisitely coloured, that tlie green hedges, 
the apple-trees loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling under the 
yellow sheaves, and the sun-burned reapers wiping their fore- 
heads were very fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding were 
also very fine ? To such a picture the Deserted Village bears a 
great resemblance. It is made up of incongruous parts. The 
village in its happy days is a true English village. The village 
in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity and the misery 
which Cioldsmith has brought close together belong to two 
different countries and to two different stages in the progress 
of society. He had assuredly never seen in his native island such 
a rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, content and tranquillity, 
as his Auburn. He had assuredly never seen in England all 
the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their homes in 
one day and forced to emigrate in a body to America. The 
hamlet he had probably seen in Kent ; the ejectment he had 
probably seen in Munster; but by joining the two, he lias 
produced something which never was and never will be seen in 
any jiart of the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden with a 
second play, She Stoops to Conquer. The manager was, not 
without great difficulty, induced to bring this piece out. The 
sentimental comedy still reigned, and Goldsmith^s comedies were 
not sentimental. The Good Natur^d Alan had been too funny to 
succeed ; yet the mirth of the Good Naiur^d Man was sober when 
compared with the rich drollery of She Stoops to Conquer, which 
is, in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. On tliis occasion, 
however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes and galleries were in a 
constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly 
and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speedily 
silenced by a general cry of ** turn him out,’^ or “ throw him 
over.” Later generations have confirmed the verdict which was 
pronounced on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted Village and She 
Stoops to Conquer, he was employed on works of a very different 
kind — works from which he derived little reputation but much 
profit. He compiled for the use of schools a History oj Rome, 
by which he made £250 ; a History of England, by which he 
made £500 ; a History of Greece, for which he received £250 ; 
a Natural History, for which the booksellers covenanted to pay 
him 800 guineas. These works he produced without any 
elaborate research, by merely selecting, abridging and translating 
into his own clear, pure and flowing language, what he found in 
books well known to the world, but too bulky or too dry for boys 
and girls. He committed some strange blunders, for he knew 
nothing with accuracy. Thus, in his History of England, he tells 
us that Naseby is in Yorkshire ; nor did he correct this mistake 
when the book was reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed into 
putting into the History of Greece an account of a battle between 
Ale>^nder the Great and Montezuma. In his Animated Nature 
he relates, with faith and with perfect gravity, all the most 
absurd lies which he could find in books of travels about gigantic 
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Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, nightingales that 
repeat long conversations. “ If he can tell a horse from a cow,” 
said Johnson, ” that is the extent of his knowledge of zoology.” 
How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the physical 
sciences is sufficiently proved by two anecdotes. He on one 
occasion denied that the sun is longer in the northern than in the 
southern signs. It was vain to cite the authority of Maupertuis* 
“ Maupertuis I ” he cried, “ 1 understand those matters better 
than Maupertuis.” On another occasion he, in defiance of 
the evidence of his own senses, maintained obstinately, and 
even angrily, that he chewed his dinner by moving his upper 
jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done more 
to make the first steps in the laborious road to knowledge easy 
and pleasant. His compilations are w'idely distinguished from 
the compilations of ordinar\' bookmakers. He w'as a great, 
perhaps an unequalled, master of the arts of selection and con- 
densation. In these respects his histories of Rome and of 
England, and still more his own abridgments of these histories, 
well deserved to be studied. In general nothing is less attrac- 
tive than an epitome ; but the epitomes of Goldsmith, 
even when most concise, are always amusing ; and to read them 
is considered by intelligent children not as a task but as a 
pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. 
He had the means of living in comfort, and even in what to one 
who had so often slept in barns and on bulks must have been 
luxury. His fame w^as great and was constantly rising. He 
lived in what was intellectually far the best society of the king- 
dom, in a society in which no talent or accomplishment was 
wanting, and in which the art of conversation was cultivated 
with splendid success. There probably were never four talkers 
more admirable in four different w^ays than Johnson, Burke, 
Beauclerk and (larrick ; and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy 
with all the four. He aspired to share in their colloquial renown, 
but never was ambition more unfortunate. It may seem strange 
that a man who wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity and 
grace should have been, whenever he took a part in conversation, 
an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on this point the 
evidence is overwhelming. So extraordinary was the contrast 
between Goldsmith’s published works and the sill\' things which 
he said, that Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. 
” Noll,” .said Garrick, ” WTote like an angel, and talked like poor 
Poll.” C!hamier declared that it was a hard exercise of faith to 
believe that so foolish a chatterer could have really written the 
Traveller. Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous com- 
passion, that he liked very well to hear honest Goldsmith run on. 
” Yes, sir,” .said Johnson, “ but he .should not like to hear him- 
self.” Minds differ as rivers differ. There are transparent and 
sparkling rivers from which it is delightful to drink as they flow ; 
to such rivers the minds of such men as Burke and Johnson may 
be compared. But there are rivers of which the water when first 
drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid as crystal 
and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered to stand till it has 
deposited a sediment ; and such a river is a type of the mind of 
Goldsmith. His first thoughts on every subject were confused 
even to absurdity, but they required only a little time to work 
themselves clear. When he wrote they had that time, and 
therefore his readers pronounced him a man of genius ; but 
when he talked he talked nonsense and made himself the 
laughing-stock of his hearers. He was painfully sensible of 
his inferiority in conversation ; he felt every failure keenly ; yet 
he had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his 
tongue. His animal spirits and vanity were always impelling 
him to try to do the one thing which he could not do. After 
ever>^ attempt he felt that he had exposed himself, and writhed 
with shame and vexation; yet tlie next moment he began 
again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, which, 
in spite of their admiration of his writings, was not unmixed with 
contempt. In truth, there was in his character much to love, 
but very little to respect. His heart was soft even to weakness : 
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he wa« so generous that he quite forgot to be just ; he forgave 
injuries so re^idily that he might be said to invite them^ and was 
so libera] to beggars that he had nothing left for his toilor and his 
butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. 
One vice of a darker shade was imputed to him, envy. But there 
is not the least reason to believe that this bad passion, though it 
sometimes made him wince and utter fretful exclamations, ever 
impelled hhn to injure by wicked arts the reputation of any of 
his rivals. The truth {Mrobably is that he was not more envioUs, 
but merely less prudent, than his neighbours. His heart was 
on his lips. All those small jealousies, which are but too common 
among m(*n of letters, but which a man of letters w'ho is also a 
man of the world does his best to conceal, Goldsmith avowed 
with the simplicity of a child. When he was envious, instead of 
affecting indifference, instead of damning with faint praise, 
instead of doing injuries slyly and in the dark, he told everybody 
that he was envious. “ Do not, pray, do not, talk of Johnson in 
such terms,” he said to Boswell ; “ you Ixarrow up my very souL^* 
George Steeveas and (umberland were men far too cunnii^ 
to say such a thing. I’hey would have echoed the praises of the 
man whom they envied, and then have sent to the newspapers 
anonymous libels upon him. lioth what was good and what was 
bad in (loldsmith s character was to his associates a perfect 
security that he would never commit such villainy. He was 
neither ill-natured enough, nor long-headed enough, to be 
guilty of any malicious act which required contrivance and 
disguise. 

(loldsmith has sometime.s been representefl as a man of genius, 
cruelly treated l)y the world, and doomed to struggle with 
difficulties, which at last broke his heart. But no representation 
can lie more remcDte from th(^ truth. He did, indeed, go through 
much sharp misery before he had done anything considerable 
in literature. But after his niime had appeared on the title-page 
of the Treaieller, he had none but Jiimself to blame for his dis- 
tresses. His average income, during the last seven years of his 
life, certainly exceeded £400 a year, and /I400 a year ranked, 
among the incomes of that day, at least as high as £800 a year 
woulcl rank at present. A single man living in the Temple, with 
£400 a year, might then be called opulent. Not one in ten of the 
young gentlemen of good families who were .studying the law 
there had $0 much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive had 
brought from Bengal and Sir Lawrence Dimdus from Germany, 
joined together, would not have sufficed for Goldsmith. He 
spent twice as much as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave 
dinners of several course.s, paid court to venal beauties. He had 
also, it should be remembered, to the honour of his heart, though 
not of his head, a guinea, or five, or ten, according to the state of 
his pur.se, ready for any tale of distress, true or false. But it was 
not in dress or feasting, in promiscuous amours or promiscuous 
chanties, that his chief expense lay. He hud been from boyhood 
a gambler, and at once the most sanguine and the most unskilful 
of gamblers. For a time he put off the day of inevitable ruin by 
temporary’ expedients. He obtained advances from booksellers 
by promising to execute wr^rks which he never began. But at 
length this soura' of supply failed. He owed more than £2000 ; 
and he saw no hope of extrication from his embarrassments. 
His spirits and health gave way. He was attacked by a nervous 
lever, which he thought himself competent to treat. It would 
have* Iwen happy for him if his medical skill had been appreciated 
us justly by himself as by others. Notwithstimding the degree 
which he pretended to have re ceived on the continent, he could 
procure no patients. “ 1 do not practise,” he once said ; “ I 
make it a rule to prescribe only for my friends.” “ Pray, dear 
Doctor,” said Beauclerk, “ alter your rule ; and present only 
for your enemies.” Goldsmith, now, in spite of this excellent 
advice, prescribed for himself. The remedy aggravated the 
malady. The sick man was induced to call in real physicians ; 
and they at one time imagined that they had cured the disease. 
StiU his weakness and restlessness continued. He could get no 
sleep. He could take no food. You are worse,” said one of his 
medical attendants, '' than you should hi from the degree of 
lever which you have. Is your mind at ease ? ” “ No ; it is 


not,” were the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. He 
died on the 4th of April 1774, in his forty-sixth year. He was 
laid in the church}^ard of the Temple ; but the spot was not 
marked by any inscription and is now forgotten. Hie coffin 
was followed by Burke and Reynolds. BoSi these great men 
were sincere mourners. Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith’s 
death, had burst into a flood of tears. Reynolds had been so 
much moved by the news that he had flung aside his brush and 
palette for the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death, a little poem appeared, 
which will, as long as our language lasts, associate tlie names of 
his two illustrious friends with his own. It has already been 
mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly the sarcasm winch his 
wild blundering talk brought upon him. He wa.«j, not long 
before his last illness, provoked into retaliating. He wisely 
betook himself to his pen; and at that weapon he proved 
himself a match for all his assaikints together. Within a small 
compass he drew with a singularly easy and vigonius pencil 
the characters of nine or ten of his intimate associates. 
Though this little work did not receive his last touches, it 
must always be regarded as a masterpiece. It Ls impossible, 
however, not to wish that four or five likenesses which have 
no interest for posterity were wanting to that noble gallery, 
and that their places were suppliefi by sketches of Johnson 
and Gibbon, as happy and vivid as the sketches of Burke and 
Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers honoured him 
with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the 
sculptor, and Johnson wrote the inscription. It is much to be 
lamented that Johnson did not leave to post(?rily a more durable 
and a more valuable memorial of his friend. A life of (Toidsmitii 
would have been an inestimable addition to the Lives of the Poets. 
Nc» man appnjciated Goldsmith’s writings more justly than 
Johnson ; no man was better acquainted with Goldsmith’s 
character and habits ; and no man was more competent to 
delineate with truth and spirit the peculiarities of a mind in 
which great powers were found in company with great weaknesses^ 
But the list of poets to whose works Johnson was requested by 
the booksellers to furnish prefaces ended with Lyttelton, who 
died in 1773. The line seems to have Ixicn drawn expressly for 
the purpose of excluding the person whose portrait would have 
most fitly closed the series. Goldsmith, however, has been 
fortunate in his biographt^rs. (M.) 

Goldsmith’s life lias been Avritten by Prior (1837), by Washington 
Irving (itS4*|~i«4y), ami by John Forster (1848, 2ucl cd. 1854). 
The diligence of TVior deserves great praise ; the style of Wasliington 
Irving is always plcjasing ; but the highest place must, in justice, be 
assigned to the eminently interesting work of Forster. Subsequent 
biographies are by WilUam Black (1878), and Austin Dobson (1888, 
American ed. 1899). The above article by Lord Maaiulay has been 
slightly revised for this cflition by Mr Austin Dobson, as regards 
questions of fact for Avhicli there has been new evidence. 

GOLDSTtfCKER, THEODOR (1821-1872), German Sanskrit 
scholar, was bom of Jewish parents at Konigsberg on the i8th of 
January 1821, and, after attending the gymnasium of that 
town, entered the university in 1836 as a student of Sanskrit. 
In 1838 he removed to Bonn, and, after graduating at Konigsberg 
in 1840, proceeded to Paris ; in 1842 he edited a German trans- 
lation of the Prabodha Chandrodaya, From 1847 to 1850 he 
resided at Berlin, where his talents and scholarship were recog- 
nized by Alexander von Humboldt, but where his advanced 
political views caused the authorities to regard him with suspicion. 
In the latter year he removed to I-ondon, where in 1852 he was 
appointed professor of Sanskrit in University College. He now 
worked on a new Sanskrit dictionary, of wkich the first instal- 
ment appeared. in 1856. In 1861 he published his chief work: 
Pdmni : /m place in Sanskrit Literature ; and he was one of the 
founders and chief promoters of the Sanskrit Text Society ; 
he was also an active member of the Philological Society, and of 
other learned bodies. He died in London on the 6th of Mairh 
1872. 

As Literary Remains some of his writings were published in two 
volumes (London, 1879), but his papers were left to the India Office 
with the request that ihfsy were not to be published until 1920. 
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OOLDWELIU THOMAS (d. English ecclesiastic^ began 
his career as vicar of (^eriton in 1531, after graduating M.A. at 
All Souls G>llQge, Oxford. Ho l^ecame chaplain to Cardinal 
Pole and lived with him at Rome, was attainted in 1539, but 
returned to England on Mary s accession, and in 1555 l^camc 
bishop of St Asaph^ a diocese which he did much to win back 
to the old faith. On the death of Mary, Goldwell escaped from 
England and in 1 561 became superior of the Theatines at Naples. 
He was tlie only English bishop at the council of Trent, and in 
1 562 was again attainted. In the following year he was appointed 
vicar-general to C'arlo Borromeo, archbishop of Milan. He died 
in Rome in 1585, the last of the Englisli bishops who had refusc^d 
to accept tlie Reformation. 

GOLDZIHER, IGNAZ (1850- ), Jewish Hungarian orient- 

alist, was born in Stuhlenwcisscnburg on the 22nd of June 
1850. He was educated at the universities of Budapest, Berlin, 
Leipzig and Leiden, and became privat docent at Budapest in 
1872. In the next year, under the auspices of the Hungarian 
gcivernment, he began a journey through Syria, Palestine and 
opportunity of attending lectures of 
Maliommeclan sheiks in the mosque of cd-Azliar in Cairo. He 
W'os the first Jewish scholar to become professor in the Budapest 
University represented the Hungarian government 

and the Academy of Sciences at numerous international con- 
gresses. lie received the large gold medal at the Stockholm 
Oriental Congress in 1889. He became a menilnir of several 
Hungarian and other learned societies, was appointed secretary 
of the Jewish community in Budapest. He was made Litt. 1 ). 
of Cambridge (1904) and LL.T). of Aberdeen (1906). His eminence 
in tlui sphere of scholarship is diu*. primarily to his careful in- 
vestigation of j)re-Mahomm(idan and Mahommedaji law, tradition, 
religion and poetiy, in connexion with which he published a large 
number of treatises, review articles and essays contributed to 
the collections of the Hungarian Academy. 

Among his chief works are : Beitrage xur Literaiufgeschichte der 
Sc hi' a (ia74) ; Beitrdge zur Geschichte dev Sprachgclehrzamkcit bci 
den Arahcni (Vienna, 1871-1873) ; Der Mythos hoi den Hehraern und 
seine geschichtliche Entwichelung (Leipzig, 1876 ; Kng. trans., R, 
Martineau, London, 1877) 3 Muhammedanische Studion (Halle, 
1889-1890, 2 vols.) ; AhhandXungen lur arahischen Philologie (l.«iclen, 
1896-1899, 2 vols.) ; Buck V, Wesen d. Seele (e^^ 19 >7). 

GOLETTA [La Goulette], a town on the Gulf of Tunis in 
36® 50' N. 10° 19' E., a little south of the ruins of Carthage, and 
on the north side of the ship canal which traverses the shallow 
Lake of Tunis and leads to the city of that name. Built on the 
narrow strip of sand which separates tlie lake from the gulf, 
Golctta is defendtKl by a fort and battery. The town contains 
a summer palace of the bey, the old seraglio, arsenal and custom- 
house, and many villas, gardens and pleasure resorts, Golctta 
being a favourite place for sea-bathing. A short canal, from 
which the name of the town is derived (Arab. Haik-el-Wad, 
“ throat of the canal ”), 40 ft. broad and 8J ft. deep, divides the 
town and affords communication between the ship canal and 
a dock or basin, 1082 ft. long and 541 ft. broad. An electric 
tramway which runs along the north bank of the ship canal 
connects Goletta with the city of Tunis (qjf.). Pop. (1907) 
about 5000, mostly Jews and Italian fishermen. 

Beyond Cape Carthage, 5 m. N. of Goletta, is La Marsa, a 
summer resort overlooking the sea. The bey has a palace here, 
and the French resident -general, the British consul, other 
officials, and many Tunisians liave country-houses, surrounded 
by groves of olive trees. 

Before the opening of the ship canal in 1893 Goletta, as the 
port of Tunis, was a place of considerate imf>ortanoe. The 
basin at the Goletta end of the canal now serves as a subsidiary 
harbour to that of Tunis. The most stirring events in the 
history of the town are connected with the Turkish conquest 
of the Barbary states. Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa having made 
himself master of Tunis and its port, Goletta was attacked in 
15^ by the emperor Charles V., who seized the pirate’s fleet, 
winch was sheltered in the small canal, his arsenal, and 300 brass 
cannon. The Turks regained possession in Z574. (See TuNisfA ; 
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GOLF (in its older forms Goff, Gouff or Gowff, the last of 
whidi gives the genuine old pronunciation), a game which 
probably derives its name from the Ger. kolbe, a dub — ki Dutch, 
kolf — ^which last is nearly in sound identical and might suggest a 
Dutch origin,^ which many pictures and other witnesses finther 
support. 

History, — One of the most ancient and most interesting of the 
pictures in which the game is portrayed is the tailpiece to an 
illuminated Book of Hours made at Bruges at the beginning of 
the 16th century. The original is in the British Museum. The 
players, three in number, have but one dub apiece. The heads 
of tlie clulis are steel or steel covered. They play, with a ball each. 
Tliat which gives this picture a peculiar interest over the many 
pictures of Dutch schools that portray the game in progress is 
that most of them show it on the ice, the putting being at a stake. 
In this Book of Hours they are putting at a hole in the turf, as in 
our modem golf. It is scarcely to be doubted tliat the game is of 
Dutch origin, and that it has been in favour since very early days. 
Further than that our knowledge does not go. The early Dutch- 
men played golf, they painted golf, but they did not write it. 

It IS uncertain at what date golf was introduced into Scotland, 
but in 1457 the popularity of the game had already lieoome so 
great as seriousl>^ to interfere with the more important pursuit 
of archer>\ In Marc^h of that year the Scottish parliament 
“ decreted and ordained that wapinshawirtgis be balden be the 
lordis and baronis spiritualc and temporale, four times in the 
zeir ; and that the fute-ball and golf he utterly cryit doun, and 
iiockt usit ; and that the bowe-merkis be maid at ilk paroche kirk 
a pair of buttis, and schutlin be usit ilk Sunday,'’ Fourteen years 
afterwards, in May 1471, it was judged necessary to pass another 
act “ anent wapenshawings/’ and in 1491 a final and evidently 
angry fulinination was issued on the general subject, with pains 
and penalties annexed. It runs thus— Futeball and Golfc 
forbidden, item, it is statu t and ordainit that in na place of the 
realmc there be usit fiitc-ball, golfc, or uiher sik uftprofiiabill 
sportis ’’ &c. This, be it noted, is an edic t of James IV. ; and it is 
not a little curious presently to find the monarcli himself setting 
an ill example to his commons, by practire of this “ unprofitabill 
sport," as is shown by various entries in the ac(!ounts of the lord 
high treasurer of Scotland (1503-1506). 

About a century later, the game again appears on the surface of 
history, and it is quite as popular as before. In the year 1592 
the town council of Edinburgh “ ordanis proclamation to be made 
threw this burgh, that na inhabitants of the samyn be seen at ony 
pixstymes witliin or witliout the toun, upoun the Sabboth day, sic 
as golfe, &c." - The following year the edict was re-announced, 
but with the modification that tht^ prohibition was " in tyme of 
sermons.” 

Golf lias from old times been known in Scotland as “ The 
Royal and Ancient Game of Goff.” Though no doubt Scottish 
monarchs liandled the club before him, James IV. is the first who 
figures formally in the golfi^ record. James V. was also very 
partial to the game distinctively known as “ royal ” ; and there 
is some scrap of evidtmee to show that his daughter, the unhappy 
Mary Stuart, was a golfer. It was alleged by her enemies that, as 
showing her shameless indifference to the fate of her husband, a 
very few days after his murder, she “ was seen playing goif and 
pallmoll in the fields beside Seton.” * That her son, James VI. 
(afterwards James I. of England), was a golfer, tradition con- 
fidently as.serts, though the evidence which connects him with the 
penonal practice of the game is slight. Of the interest he took in 
it we have evidence in his act — already alluded to— “ anent golfe 
baUts’’ prohibiting their importation, except under certain 

* hrom an enactment of James VI. (then James L of England), 
bearing date 1618, we find that a considerable importation of golf 
balls at tliat time took place from Holland, and as thereby *' na 
small qnantitie of gold and silver is transported zierly out of bis 
Hienes^ kingdome of Scoteland ** (see letter of His Majesty from 
Solisbtiry, the 5th of August 1618), he Lssues a royal prohibition, at 
once as a wise economy of the national moneys, and a protection tu 
native industry in the article. From this it might almost seem that 
the game was at that date still known and practised in Holland. 

® records of the City of Edinburgh. 

^ Inventories of Mary Queen of Scots^ preface, p. Ixx. (1863). 
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restrictions. Charles I. (as his brother Prince Henry had been 
was devotedly attached to the game. Whilst ei^aged in it on 
the links of Leith, in 1642, the news reached him of the Irish 
rebellion of that year. He had not the ecjuanimity to finish his 
match, but returned precipitately and in much agitation to 
Holyrood. ^ Afterwards, while prisoner to the Scots army at 
Newcastle, he found his favourite diversion in “ the royal game.” 
‘ ‘ 'J'he King was nowhere treated with more honour than at New- 
castle, as he himself confessed, both he and his train having liberty 
to go abroad and play at goflF in the Shield Field, without the 
walls.” * Of his son, Charles 11 ., as a golfer, nothing whatever is 
ascertained, but James II. was a known devotee.^ After the 
Restoration, James, then duke of York, was sent to Edinburgh in 
1681/2 as commissioner of the king to parliament, and an 
historical monument of his prowess as a golfer remains there to 
this day in the ^^Golfer\s I. and,” as it is still called, 77 Canongatc. 
The duke having been challenged by two English noblemen of his 
•suite, to play a match against them, for a very large stake, along 
with any .Scotch ally he might select, chose as his partner one 

Johne Patersone,” a shoemaker. The duke and the said Johne 
won easily, and half of the large stake the duke made over to his 
humble coadjutor, who therewith built himself the house men- 
tioned above. In 1834 William IV. became patron of the St 
Andrews Golf Club (St Andrews being then, as now, the most 
famous seat of the game), and approved of its Ixiing .styled ‘‘ The 
Royal and Anrieni Golf (Hub of St Andrews.” In 1837, as 
further proof of royal favour, he presented to it a magnificent gold 
mc^dal, which “ should be challenged and played for annually ” ; 
and in 1838 the queen dowager, duchess of St Andrews, became 
patronc^ss of the club, and presented to it a handsome gold medal 
— “ The Royal Adelaide ” — with a request that it should be worn 
by the captain, as president, on all public occasions. In June 
1863 the prince of Wales (afterwards I^dward VI 1 .) signified his 
desire to become patron of the club, and in the following September 
was elected captain by acclamation. His engagements did not 
admit of his coming in person to undertake the duties of the 
office, but his brother Prince Leopold (the duke of Albany), having 
in 1876 done the club the honour to become its captain, twice 
visited the ancient city in that capacity. 

In more recent day. s, golf has become increasingly popular in 
a mu(L wider degree. In 1880 the man who travelled about 
ICngland with a set of golf clubs was an object of some astonish- 
ment, almost of alarm, to his fellow-travellers. In those days the 
commonest of questions in regard to the game was, “ You have to 
be a fine rider, do you not, to play golf ? ” .so confounded was it in 
the popular mind with the game of polo. At Blackheath a few 
Scotsmen resident in lx)ndon had long played golf. In 1 864 the 
Royal North Devon ('lub was formed at \Vestward Ho, and this 
was the first of the seaside links di.scovered and laid out for golf in 
England. In iS6c) the Royal Iviverpool ('lub establi.shed itself in 
possession of the second English course of this quality at Hoylake, in 
Cheshire. A golf club was formed in connexion with the London 
Scottish Volunteers corps, which had its hou.se on the Putney end 
of Wimbledon ("ommon on Putney Heath ; and, after making .so 
much of a start, the progress of the game was .slow, though steady, 
for many years. A few more clubs were formed ; the numbers of 
golfers grew ; but it could not be said that the game was yet in 
any sense popular in England. All at once, for no very obvious 
reason, the qualities of the ancient Scottish game seemed to strike 
home, and from that moment its popularity has been wonderfully 
and increasingly great. The English links that rose into most 
immediate favour was the fine course of the St George’s Golf 
Club, near Sandwich, on the coast of Kent. To th(2 London golfer 
it wa.s the first course of the first class that was reasonably 
accessible, and the fact made something like an epoch in 
English golf. A very considerable increase, it is true, in the 
number of English golfers and English golf clubs had taken place 
before the discoverv’ for golfing purposes of the links at Sandwich. 

» Anonymous author of MS. in the Harleian Library, 

* See History of Leith, by A. Campbell (1827). 

Local Records of Northumherland^ by John Sykes (Newcastle, 

* Robertson’s Historical Notices of Leith 


Already there was a chain of links all round the coast, besides 
numerous inland courses ; but since 1890 their increase has been 
extraordinary, and the number which has been formed in the 
colonies and abroad is very large also, so that in the Golfer's 
Year Book for 1906 a space of over 300 pages was allotted to the 
Club Directory alone, each page containing, on a rough average, 
six clubs. To compute the average membership of the.se clubs is 
very difficult. There is not a little overlapping, in the sense that 
a member of one club will often be a member of several others ; 
but probably the average may be placed at somethmg like 200 
members for each club. 

The immense amount of golf-playing that this denotes, the 
large industry in the making of clubs and balls, in the upkeep 
of links, in the actual work of club-carrying by the caddies, 
.and in the instruction given by the professional class, is obvious. 
Golf has taken a strong hold on the affections of the people in 
many parts of Ireland, and the fashion for golf in England has 
reacted strongly on Scotland itself, the ancient home of the game, 
where since 1880 golfers have probably increased in the ratio of 
forty to one. Besides the industry that such a growth of the 
game denotes in the branches immediately connected with it, 
as mentioned above, there is to he taken into further account 
the visiting population that it brings to all lodging-houses and 
hotels within reach of a tolerable golf links, so that many a 
fishing village has risen into a moderate watering-place by virtue 
of no other attractions than those which are offered by its golf 
course. Therefore to the Briton, golf has developed from 
something of which he had a vague idea — as of ” curling ” — 
to something in the natim^ of an important business, a business 
that can make towns and has a considerable effect on the receipts 
of railway companies. 

Moreover, ladies have learned to play golf. Although this 
is a crude and brief sentence, it does not state the fact too 
widely nor too forcibly, for though it is true that before 1885 
many played on the short links of St Andrews, North Berwick, 
Westward Ho and elsewhere, still it was virtually unknown 
that they should play on the longer courses, which till then 
had been in the undisputed possession of the men. At many 
places women now have their separate links, at others they play 
on the same course as the men. But even where links are set 
apart for women, they are far different from the little courses 
that used to be assigned to them. They are links only a little 
less formidable in their bunkers, a little less varied in their 
features than those of men. The ladies have their annual 
championship, which they play on the long links of the men, 
sometimes on one, sometimes on another, but always on courses 
of the first quality, demanding the finest display of golfing skill. 

The claim tluit England made to a golfing fellowship with 
Scotland was conceded very strikingly by the admission of 
three English greens, first those of Hoylake and of Sandwich, 
and in 1909 Deal, into the exclusive list of the links on which 
the open championship of the game is decided. Before England 
had so fully assimilated Scotland’s game this great annual 
contest was waged at St Andrews, Musselburgh and Prestwick 
in successive years. Now the ancient green of Musselburgh, 
somewhat worn out with length of hard and gallant service, and 
moreover, as a nine-holes course inadequately accommodating 
the numbers who compete in the championships to-day, has been 
superseded by the course at Muirfield as a championship arena. 

While golf had been making itself a force in the southern 
kingdom, the professional element — ^men who had learned the 
game from childhood, had become past-masters, were capable 
of giving instruction, and also of making clubs and balls and 
looking after the greens on which golf was played — ^had at first 
been taken from the northern side of the Border. But when 
golf had l)een started long enough in England for the little boys 
who were at first employed as “ caddies ” — in carrying the 
players’ clubs — to grow to sufficient strength to drive the ball 
as far as their masters, it was inevitable that out of the number 
who thus began to play in their boyhood some few should 
develop an exceptional talent for the game. This, in fact, 
actually happened, and English golfers, both of the amateur 
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and the professional classes^ have proved themselves so adept 
at Scotland’s game^ that the championships in either the Open 
or the Amateur competitions have been won more often by 
English than by Scottish players of late years. Probably in the 
United Kingdom to-day there are as many English as Scottish 
professional golf players^ and their relative number is increasing. 

Golf also “ caught on,” to use the American expression, in 
the United States. To the American of 1890 golf was largely an 
unknown thing. Since then, however, golf has become perhaps 
a greater factor in the life of the upper and upper-middle classes 
in the United States than it ever has been in England or Scotland. 

Golf to the English and the Scots meant only one among several 
of the sports and pastimes that take the man and the woman 
of the upper and upper-middle classes into the country and the 
fresh air. To the American of like status golf came as the one 
thing to take him out of his towns and give him a reason for 
exercise in the country. To-day golf has become an interest 
all over North America, but it is in the Eastern States that it 
has made most difference in the life of the classes with whom it 
has become fashionable. Westerners and Southerners found 
more excuses before the coming of golf for being in the open 
country air. It is in the Eastern States more especially that it 
has had so much influence in making the people live and take 
exercise out of doors. In a truly democratic spirit the American 
woman golfer plays on a perfect equality with the American 
man. She does not compete in the men’s championships ; she 
has championships of her own ; but she plays, without question, 
on the same links. There is no suggestion of relegating her, as a 
certain cynical writer in the Badminton volume on golf described 
it, to a waste comer, a kind of Jews’ Quarter,” of the links. 

And the Americans have taken up golf in the spirit of a sumptuous 
and opulent people, spending money on magnificent clubhouses 
beyond the finest dreams of the Englishman or the Scot. The 
greatest success achieved by any American golfer fell to the lot 
of Mr Walter Travis of the Garden City club, who in 1904 won 
the British amateur championship. 

So much enthusiasm and so much golf in America have not 
failed to make their influence felt in the United Kingdom. 
Naturally and inevitably they have created a strong demand 
for professional instruction, both by example and by precept, 
and for professional advice and assistance in the laying-out and 
upkeep of the many new links that have been created in all parts 
of the States, sometimes out of tlie least promising material. 

By the offer of great prizes for exhibition matches, and of wages 
that are to the British rate on the scale of the dollar to the 
shilling, they have attracted many of the best Scottish and 
English professionals to pay them longer or shorter visits as the 
case may be, and thus a new opening has been created for the 
energies of the professional golfing class. 

The Game, — I'he game of golf may be briefly defined as 
consisting in hitting the ball over a great extent of country, 
preferably of that sand-hill nature which is found by the sea-side, 
and finally hitting or “ putting ” it into a little hole of some 
4 in. diameter cut in the turf. The place of the hole is commonly 
marked by a flag. Eighteen is the recognized number of these 
holes on a full course, and they are at varying distances apart, 
from 100 yds. up to anything between a } and J m. For the 
various strokes required to achieve the hitting of the ball over 
the great hills, and finally putting it into the small hole, a number 
of different ” clubs ” has been devised to suit the different 
positions in which the ball may be found and the different 
directions in which it is wished to propel it. At the start 
for each hole the ball may be placed on a favourable position 
(e,g, “ tee'd ” on a small mound of sand) for striking it, but after 
that it may not be touched, except with the club, until it is 
hit into the next hole. A ” full drive,” as the farthest distance 
that the ball can be hit is called, is about 200 yds. in length, 
of which some three-fourths will be traversed in the air, and the 
rest by bounding or running over the ground. It is easily to be 
understood that when the ball is lying on the turf behind a tall 
sand-hill, or in a bunker, a differently-shaped club is required 
for raising it over such an obstacle from that which is needed 


when it is placed on the tee to start with ; and again, that 
another club is needed to strike the ball out of a cup or out of 
heavy grass. It is this variety that gives tl\e game its charm. 
Each player plays with his own ball, with no interference from 
his opponent, and the object of each is to hit the hall frpm the 
starting-point into each successive hole in the fewest strokes. 
The player who at the end of the round (t\e. of the course of 
eighteen holes) has won the majority of the holes is the winner 
of the round ; or the decision may be reached before the end 
of the round by one side gaining more holes than there remain to 
play. For instance, if one player be four holes to the good, and 
only three holes remain to be played, it is evident that the 
former must be the winner, for even if the latter win ever\' 
remaining hole, he still must be one to the bad at the finish. 

The British Amateur Championship is decided by a tourna- 
ment in matches thus played, each defeated player retiring, and 
his opponent passing on into the next round. In the case of the 
Open Championship, and in most medal competitions, the scores 
are differently reckoned — each man’s total score (irrespective 
of his relative merit at each hole) being reckoned at the finish 
against the total score of tiie other players in the competition. 
There is also a species of competition called “ bogey ” i)lay, in 
which each man plays against a “ bogey ” score — a score fixed 
for each hole in the round before starting~-and his position in 
the competition relatively to the otlier players is determined 
by the number of holes that he is to the good or to the bad of the 
” bogey ” score at the end of the round. The player who is most 
holes to the good, or fewest holes to the bad, wins the competition. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that golf occupies the almost 
unique position of being the only sport in which even a single 
player can enjoy his game, his opponent in this event being 
“ Colonel Boge)' ” — more often than not a redoubtable adversarj'. 

The links which have Ixieii thought worthy, by reason of their 
geographical positions and tlieir merits, of l)cing the scenes on which 
the golf chamj)ionsliij>s are fought out, are, as we have already said, 
three in Scotland — Si Andrews, Prestwick and Muirfieltl — and three 
in England — Hoylakc, Sanclwich and Deal. This brief list is very 
far from being com j dele as regartls links of first-class quality in Great 
Britain. Besides those: named, lliere are in Scotland — Carnoustie, 
North Berwick, Cruden Bay, Nairn, Aberdeen, Dornoch, Troon, 
Machrihanish, South IJisl, Islay, (»uUane, Luffness and many more. 
In Jingland there are— Westwartl Ho, Bcmbridgti, Littlestone, Great 
Yarmouth, Brancasler, Seaton Carew, Form by, Lytham, Harlech, 
Burnham, among the .seaside ones ; while of the inland, some of them 
of very fine cjuality, we cannot even attempt a selection, so large is 
their number and so variously estimated tlicir comjjarativc merits. 
Ireland has l\>rlrush, Newcastle, Portsalou, Dollymount and many 
more of th(' first class ; and there are excellent courses in the Isle of 
Man. In America many fine courses have been constructed. There 
is not a British colony of any standing that is without its golf course — 
Australia, India, South Africa, all liavc their golf championships, 
which are keenly contested. Canada has had courses at Quebec and 
Montreal for many years, and the Calcutta (iolf Club, curiously 
enough, is the oldest established (next to the Bluckhcalh Club), the 
next oldest being the club at Pau in the Basses-Pyr6n6es. 

The Open Championship of golf was started in i860 by the 
Prestwick Club giving a belt to In* played for annually under llie 
condition that it should become the proi)erty of any who could win 
it thrice in succession. The following is the list of the champions : — 

1860. W. Park, Musselburgh . . . 174 — at Prestwick. 

1861. Tom Morris, sen., Prestwick . 163 — at Prestwick. 

1862. Tom Morris, sen., Prestwick . 163 — at Pre.stwick. 

1863. W. Park, Musselburgh . . . 168 — at Prestwick. 

1864. Tom Morris, sen., Prestwick 160 — at Prestwick. 

1865. A. Strath, St Andrews . . 162 — at Prestwwk. 

18O6, W. Park, Musselburgh . . . 1O9 — at Prestwick. 

1867. Tom Morris, sen., St Andrews . 170 — at Prestwick. 

1868. Tom Morris, jun., St Andrews . 15^ — at Prestwick. 

1869. Tom Morris, jun., St Andrews . 157 — at Prestwick. 

1870. Tom Morris, jun., St Andrews . mq— at Prestwick. 

lorn Morris, junior, thus won the belt filially, according to the 
condition.s. In 1871 there was no competition ; but by 1872 the 
three clubs of St Andrews, Prestwick and Musselburgh had sub- 
.scribed for a cup which should be played for over the course of eacli 
subscribing club successively, but should never become the prqpert}' 
of the winner. In later years the course at Muirficld was substituted 
for that at Musselburgh, and Hoylake and Sandwich were admitted 
into the list of championship courses. Up to 1891, inclusive, the 
play of two rounds, or thirty-six holes, determined the championship, 
but from 1892 the result has been determined by the play of 72 holes. 
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After the in terregnum of 1871 , the following were the chainpionB : — 

1872. 'rom Morris, St Andrews . x66 — at Prestwick. 

1873. Tom Kidd| St Andrews . . 179 — ^at St Andrews, 

1874. Mungo Park, Musselburgh . . 139 — at Musselburgh. 

T87.5. Willie Park, Musselburgh . . T66- at Prestwick. 

1876. Bob Martin, St Andrews . 176 — at St Andrews. 

*877* Jamie Anderson, St Andrews . 160 — at Mu.Sfielburgh. 

1878. Jamie Anderson, Si Andrews . 157 — at Prestwick. 

1879. Jamie Anderson, St Andrews . 170 — at St Andrew.s. 

t88o. T 5 ob Fergus-son, Masjsclbiirgh . 162— at Musselburgh. 

1881. Bob FerguH.son, Musselburgh 1 70— at I^estwick. 

188a. Bob Fergusson, Musselburgh . 171— at St Andrews. 

1883. W. Feniie, Dumfries , . 159 — at Musselburgh. 

1884. Jack Simpson, Carnoustie ibo — at Prestwick. 

1885. Bob Martin, St Andrews . . 171— at St Andrews. 

1886. D. Brown, Musselburgh . . 157 — at Musselburgh. 

1887. Willie Park, inn., Musselburgh . 161 — at Prestwick. 

j««8. lack Bums, Warwick . . . 17X — at St Andrews. 

1889. Willie Park, iun., Musselburgh . 155 — at Musselburgh. 

1890. Mr John Ball, juu., Iloylake . 164 -at Prestwick. 

i8f)i. Hugh Kirkaldy, St Andrews . St Andrews. 

iHga. Mr H. H. Hilton, Hoy lake . . 305 — atMuirheld. 

1893. W. Auchterlonie, St Andrews . 322 — at Prestwick. 

I . H. Taylor, Winchester . . 32(1 — at Sandwich. 

1895. J. H. Taylor, Winchester . . 322 — at St Andrews. 

tSgh. H. Vardon, Scarborough . 316 — at Mnirfield. 

1897. Mr H, H. Hilton, Hoy hike . 314 — at Hoy lake. 

1898. H. Vardon, Scarborough . . 307 — at Prestwick. 

1899. H. Vardon, Scarburou^ . . 310 — at Sandwich. 

1900. T. H. Taylor, Richmond . . 309 — at Si Andrews. 

T90T. J. Braid, Romford .... 309 — at Mnirfield. 

1902. A. Herd, Huddersfield . . . 307 — at Hoylake. 

1903. H. Vardon, Gan ton .... 300 — at PrestwieJe. 

1904. j. While, Suimingdale . . . 296 — at Sandwich. 

J. Braid, Walton Heath . . . 318 at St Andrews. 

190b. J. Braid, Walton Heath . 300 at Muirficlcl. 

1907. Arnaud Massey, Boiilie . 312 — at Hoylake. 

1908. J . Braid, Walton Heath 291 — at Prestwick. 

1909. J. H. TayU»r, Richmond . , 29.5 — al lheal. 

it)io. J. Braid, Walton 1 leatli . . . 2<)S at St Andrews. 


Th<- Amateur Championship is of far more recent institution. 


1886. 

Mr Horace Hutchinson 


at St Andrew.s. 

1887. 

Mr Horace Hutchinson 


at Hoylake. 

1888. 

Mr John Ball . . 


at I*rcstwick. 

1889. 

Mr J. 1 C. haidliiy 


at St Andrews. 

1 S90. 

Mr John Ball 


at Hoylake. 

1891. 

Mr;T. 1 C. l.aidlay 


at St Andrews. 

1892. 

Mr john Ball 


at Sandwich. 

1 « 93 - 

Mr Anderson 


at Prestwick. 

1804. 

Mr John Ball . . 


at Hoylake. 

1893. 

Mr L Balfour-Melvilh- 


at St Andrews. 

l89f). 

Mr F. < 1 . Tait 


at Sandwicli. 

1897. 

Mr J. T. Allan . . 


at Muirfield. 

180S. 

Mr John Ball 


at Prestwick. 

i89<^. 

Mr F. 0 , 'I'ait . . 


at Hoykike. 

roou. 

Mr H. H. Hilton 


at Sandwich. 

1 001. 

Mr H. H. Hilton 


at St Andrews. 

IQ02. 

Mr C. Hutchings 


at Hoylake. 

1003. 

Mr R. Maxwell . 


at Muirfield. 

1904. 

Mr W.J. Travis 


at Sandwicli. 

11)05. 

Mr A. G. Barry 


at St Andrews. 

lOfX). 

Mr J. Robb . . . 


at Hoylake. 

J907. 

Mr John Ball . . 


at St Andrew’s. 

1908. 

Mr IC. A. Lassen 


at Sandwich. 

1909. 

Mr Robert Maxwell 


at Muirfield. 

1910. 

Mr John Ball . . 


at Hoylake. 

The Ladict 

’ Cliam]>ionship was started 

in 1893. 

1893- 

I-ady M. Scott 


at Si Aimes. 

1894. 

Lady M. Scott 


at Littlestone. 

1 ^* 95 * 

Lady M. Scott 


at Portrush. 

189b. 

Miss A. B. Pascoe 


at Hoylake. 

1897. 

Miss E. C. Orr . . 


at GuUane. 

1898. 

Miss T-. Thompson . 


at Yarmouth. 

1899. 

Miss M. Hezlct . . 


at Newcuistle. 

1900. 

Miss R. K. Adair . 


at Westward Ho. 

190T. 

Miss M. A. Graham 


at .Aberdovy. 

1902. 

Miss M. Hezlet . 


at Deal. 

1903. 

Miss R. K. Adair 


at Portrush. 

1904. 

Miss L. Dod . 


at Troon. 


Miss B. Thompson . 


at Cromer. 

1906. 

Mrs Kennion 


at Burnham. 

1907. 

Miss M. Hezlet . . 


at Newcastle (Co. Down) 

1908. 

Miss M. TiltertoQ . 


at St Andrews. 

1909* 

Miss D. Campbell . 


at Birkdale. 

19 ^ 0 . 

Miss Grant Suttie . 


at Westward Ho. 


There have been some slight changes of detail and arrangement 
as time has gone on^ in the rules of the game (the latest edition 


of the Rules should be consulted). A new class of golfer has 
arisen, requiring a code of rules framed rather more exactly 
than the older code. The Scottish golfer, who was “ teethed 
on a golf club, as Mr Andrew Lang has described it, imbibed all 
the traditions of the game with his natural sustenance. Very 
few rules sufficed for him. But when the Englishman, and still 
more the American (less in touch with the traditions), began to 
play golf as a new game, then they begdn to ask for a code of 
rules that should be lucid and illuminating on every point — 
an ideal perhaps impossible to realize. It was found, at least, 
that the code put forward by the Royal and Ancient Club of 
St Andrews did not realize it adequately. Nevertheless the new 
golfers were very loyal indeed to the club that had ever of old 
held, by tacit consent, the position of fount of golfing legislation. 
The Royal and Ancient Club was appealed to by English golfers 
to step into the place, analogous to that of the Murylebone 
Cricket Club in cricket, that they were Ixjth willing and anxious 
to give it. It was a place that the Club at St Andrews did not 
in the least wish to occupy, but the honour was thrust so insist- 
ently upon it, that there was no declining. The latest effort to 
meet the demands for some more satisfactory legislation on the 
thousand and one points that continually must arise for decision 
in course of playing a game of such variety as golf, consists of 
the appointment of a standing committee, called the “ Rules 
of Golf Committtic.” Its members all belong to the Royal and 
Ancient Club ; but since this club draws its membership from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, this restriction is quite con- 
sistent with a very general representation of the views of north, 
south, cast and west — from Westward Ho and Sandwich to 
Dornoch, and all the many first-rnte links of Ireland — on the 
committee. Ireland has, indeed, some of the best links in the 
kingdom, and yields to neither Scotland nor England in en- 
thusia.sm for thti game. This committee, after a general revision 
of the rules into the form in which they now stand, consider 
every month, either by meeting or by correspondence, the 
questions that are sent up to it by clubs or by individuals ; and 
the committee’s answers to these questions have the force of law 
until they have come before the next general meeting of the 
Royal and Ancient Club at St Andrews, which may confirm or 
may reject them at will. 7 ’he ladies of Great Britain manage 
I otherwise. They have a Golfing Union which settles questions 
I for them ; but since this union itself accepts as binding the 
answers given by the Rules of (iolf ('ommittee, they really arrive 
at the same conclusions by a slightly different path . Nor does the 
American Union, governing the play of men and women alike 
in the States, really act differently. The Americans naturally 
reserve to themselves freedom to make Iheir own rules, but in 
practice they conform to the legislation of Si'otland, with the 
exception of a more drastic definition of the status of the amateur 
player, and certain dilicrenccs as to thr clubs used. 

A considerable modification has been effected in the implements 
of the game. The tendency of tlie modern wooden clubs is to 
be short in the head as compared with the clubs of, say, 1880 or 
1885. The advantage claimed (probably with justice) for this 
shape is that it masses the weight behind the point on which 
the ball is struck. Better material in the wood of the club is a 
consequence of the increased demand for these articles and thi* 
increased competition among their makers. Whereas under 
the old conditions a few workers at the few greens then in 
existence were enough to supply the golfing w^ants, now there 
is a very large industry in golf club and ball making, which not 
only employs workers in the local club-makers* shops all the 
kingdom over, but is an important branch of the commerce of 
the stores and of the big athletic outfitters, both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. By far the largest modifiaition in 
the game since the change to gutta-percha balls from balls 
of leather-covering stuffed with feathers, is due to the American 
invention of the india-rubber cased balls. Practically it is as an 
American invention that it is still regarded, although the British 
law courts decided, after a lengthy trial (1905), that there had 
been “ prior users ” of the principle of the balls* manufacture, 
and therefore that the patent of Mr Haskell, by whose name the 
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first balls of the kind were called, was not good. It is singular 
to remark that in the first introduction of the gutta-percha 
balls, superseding the leather and feather compositions, they also 
were called by the name of their first maker, “ Gourlay.” The 
general mode of manufacture of the rubber-cored ball, which is 
now everywhere in use, is interiorly, a hard core of gutta-p)ercha 
or some other such substance; round this is wound, by 
machinery, india-rubber thread or strips at a high tension, and 
over all is an outer coat of gutta-percha. « Some makers have 
tried to dispense with the kernel of hard substance, or to sub- 
stitute for it kernels of some fluid or gelatinous substance, but 
in general the above is a sufficient, though rough, description of 
the mode of making all these balls. Their supieriority over the 
solid gutta-percha lies in their superior resiliency. The effect 
is that they go much more lightly off the club. It is not so much 
in the tee-shots tliat this superiority is observed, as in the 
second shots, when the ball is lying badly ; balls of the rubber- 
cored kind, witli their greater liveliness, are more easy to raise 
in the air from a lie of this kind, 'fliey also go remarkably well 
off the iron clubs, and thus make the game easier by placing the 
player within an iron shot of the hole at a distance at which he 
would liave to use a wooden club if he were playing with a solid 
gutta-percha ball. They also tend to make the game more easy by 
the fact that if they are at all mis-hit they go much better than 
a gutta-percha ball similarly inaccurately struck. As a slight set- 
off against those qualities, the ball, because of the greater liveliness, 
is not quite so good for the short game as the solid ball ; but on 
the whole its advantages distinctly overbalance its disadvantages. 

When these balls were first put on the market they were sold 
at two shillings each and e\‘en, when the supply was quite 
unequal to the demand, at a great deal higher price, rising to as 
much as a guinea a ball. But the normal price, until about a 
year after the decision in the British courts of law affirming that 
there was no patent in the balls, was always two shillings for the 
l)e.st quality of ball. Subsequently there was a reduction down 
to one shilling for the balls made by many of the manufacturing 
companies, though in 1910 the rise in the price of rubber sent up 
the cost. The rubber-cored ball does not go out of shape so 
quickly as the gutta-percha solid ball and does not show other 
marks of ill-usage with the club so obviously. It has had the 
effect of making the game a good deal easier for the second- and 
third-class players, favouring especially those who were short 
dri\ ers with the old gutta-perclia ball. To the best players it has 
made the least difference, nevertheless those who were Ijest with 
the old ball are also best with the new ; its effect has merely 
bet:n to bring the second, third and fourth best closer to each 
otlier and to the best. 

Incidentally, the question of the expense of the game has 
been touched on in this notice of the new balls. There is no 
doubt Lliat the balls themselves tenil to a greater economy, noL 
only because of their own superior durability but also becjiuse, 
as a consequence of their greater resiliency, they are not nearly 
so hard on the clubs, and the clubs themselves being perhaps 
made of better material than used to be given to their manu- 
facture, the total effect is tliat a man s necessary annual expendi- 
ture on them is very small indeed even though he plays pretty 
constantly. Four or five rounds are not more than the average 
of golfers will make an india-nibber cored ball last them, so that 
the outlay on the weapons is very moderate. On the other 
hand the expenditure of the clubs on their courses has increased 
and tends to increase. Demands are more insistent than they 
used to be for a well-kept course, for perfectly mown greens, 
renewed teeing grounds and so on, and probably the modem 
golfer is a good deal more luxurious in his clubhouse wants than 
his father used to be. This means a l)ig staff of servants and 
workers on the green, and to meet tills a rather heavy subscription 
is required. Such a subscription as five guineas added to a ten 
or fifteen guinea entrance fee is not uncommon, and even this is 
very moderate compared with the subscriptions to some of the 
clubs in the United States, where a hundred dollars a year, or 
twenty pounds of our money, is not unusual. But on the whole 
golf is a very economical pastime, as compared witli almost 


any other sport or pastime which engages the attention of 
Britons, and it is a pastime for all the year round, and for all 
tlie life of a man or woman. 

Glossary of Technical Terms used in the Game. 

Addressing the Ball. — ^Putting oneself in position to strike the ball. 

AU Square. — Term used to express that the score stands level, 
neither side lieing a hole up. 

Baff . — To strike the ground with the club when playing, and so 
loft the ball unduly. 

Baffy . — A short wooden club, with laid-back face, for lofting shots. 

The number of strokes which a good average player 
should take to each hole. Tliis imaginary player is usually known 
as “ Colonel Bogey,” and plays a fine game. 

Brassy. — A wooden club witli a bra.ss sole. 

Bulger. — A driver in which the face ” bulges ” into a convex shape. 
The head is shorter than in the older-fashioned driver. 

Bunker.— sand-pit. 

Bye. — The holes remaining after one side has become more holes up 
than remain for play. 

Caddie. — The person who carries the clubs. Diminutive of 
” cad ” ; cf. laddie (from Fr. cadet). 

Cleek. — The iron-headed club that is capable of the farthe.st drive 
of any of the clubs with iron heads. 

Cup. — A depres.sion in tlic ground causing the ball to lie badly. 

Dead. — A ball is said to be “ dead ” when so near the hole that 
the putting it in in the next stroke is a ” dead ” certainty. A ball 
is said to ” faU dead ” when it pitches with hardly any run. 

Divot. — A piece of turf cut out in the act of playing, which, bt; it 
noted, should always be replaced btdore the player moves on. 

Dormy. — One side is said to l>e ” dormy ” when it is as many 
holes to the good as remain to be played — so that it cannot be 
beaten. 

Driver. — 'I'hti longest driving club, used when the ball lies very 
well and a king shot is ncetlcd. 

h'oozle. — Any very badly missed or bungled stroke. 

” Bore ! ” — A cry of warning to people in front. 

hour some . — A match in which four persons engage, two on each 
side playing alternately with the same ball. 

Green. — (a) The liiis as a whole; (h) the "putting-greens” 
around the holes. 

Grip. — (a) The part of the cliib-shaft which is held in the hands 
while playing : (h) the grasp itself— tf.g. " a Ann grip,” ** a loose 
grip,” aie common expressions. 

Half-Shot. — A shot played with something less than a full swing. 

Halved.— \ hole is ” halved ” when both sides have played it in 
the same number of strokes. A round is " halved ” when each side 
has won and lost tiic same number of holes. 

Handicap. — The strokes which a player receives either in mate h 
play or competition. 

Ilanging.—S’dXfl of a ball tliat lie,s on a slope inclining downwards 
in regard to tlie direction in which it is wished to drive. 

Hazard. — A gencTal term for bunker, whin, long grass, roads and 
all kinds of bad ground. 

Heel.^lio hit the ball on the ” heel ” of the club, i.c. the part of 
the face? nearest the shaft, and so send tlie ball to the right, with the 
same n^sult as from a slice. 

Honour. — The privilege (which its holder is not at liberty to 
decline) of striking off first from the tee. 

Iron. — An iron-headed club intermediate between the cleek and 
lofting mashie. There are driving irons and lofting irons according 
to tlie puqioses for which they are intended. 

Lie. — (a) Tlie angle of the cluli-head with the shaft {e.g. a ” fiat 
lie,” ” an upright lie ”) ; (6) the position of the ball on the ground 
{e.g. ” a goc^ Ue,” ” a bad lie ”). 

Like^ The. — I'hc? .stroke which makes the player’s score equal to 
his oppouent’s in course of playing a hole. 

Like-as-we-Lie. — Said when both sides have played the same 
number of strokes. 

Line. — The direction in which the hole towards which the player 
is progressing lies with reference to tlie present position of his ball. 

Mashie. — An iron club with a short head. The lofting mashie has 
the blade much laid back, for playing a short lofting shot. The 
driving mashie has the blade less laid back, and is us^ for longer, 
less lofted shots, 

Match-Play. — Play in which the score is reckoned by holes w'on 
and lost. 

Medal-Play. — Pla^' in which the score is reckoned by the total 
of strokes taken on the round. 

Niblick. — A short stiff club with a short, laid back, iron head, 
used for getting the ball out of a very bad lie. 

Odd, The — A stroke more than the opjionent h^ played. 

Press. — To. strive to hit harder than you can hit with accuracy. 

Pull. — ^To hit the ball with a pulling movement of the club, so as 
to make it curve to tlie left. 

Putt. — To play the short strokes near the hole (pronounced as in 
”but”). 

Putter. — ^The club used for playing the short strokes near the hole. 
Some have a wooden head, some an iron head. 
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Itub-of-ihe-Green, — Any chance deflection that the ball receives as 
it TOes along. 

Run Up , — To send the ball low and close to the ground in 
approaching the hole— opposite to lofting it up. 

Scratch Player, — Player who receives no odds in handicap com- 
petitions. 

Slice. — To hit the ball with a cut across it, so that it flies curving 
to the right. 

Stance, — (a) The place on which the player has to stand when 
playing— e.g. “ a bad stance," " a good stance," are common ex- 
pressions ; ( 6 ) the position relative to each other of the player's feet. 

Stymie, — Whe^ii one ball lies in a straight line between another and 
the hole the first is said to " stymie," or " to be a 8t3rmic to " the 
other — from an old Scotti.sh word given by Jamieson to mean " the 
faintest form of anything." The irlea probably was, the " stymie " 
only left you the " faintest form " of the hole to aim at. 

The little mound of sand on which the ball is generally 
placed for the first drive to each hole. 

Teeing-dround . — The place marked as llie limit, outside of which 
it is not jiefmittcd to drive the ball off. This marked-out ground is 
also sometimes called " the tee." 

Top — To hit the ball above the centre, so that it docs not rise 
much from the ground. 

Up . — A player is .said tc) be " one up," " two up," «S:c., when he is so 
many holes to the good of his opponent. 

Wrist-Shot. — A shot less in length than a half-shot, but longer than 
a putt. 

Bibliography. — 7 'he literature of the game has grown to some 
considerable bulk, hor many years it was practically compri.scd in 
the fine work by Mr Robert Clark, (iol! : A Royal and A ncient Gamc^ 
together with two handbooks on the game by Mr Chambers and by 
Mr Korgan respectively, and tlie Golfinua Miscellanea of Mr Stewart. 
A small book liy Mr Horace Hutchinson, named Hints on Golf, was 
v(?ry shortly followed by a much more important work by Sir Walter 
Simjison, Bart., called The .4rt of Golf, si title which sufliciently 
explains itself. 'I'he Badminton Library boolc on Golf attempted to 
collect into on(! volume the most interesting historical facts known 
about the game, with obiter dicta and advice to h'arners, and, on 
similar didactic lines, books hav<‘ been written by Mr H. C. S. 
Kverard, Mr Garden Smith and W. Park, the professional player. 
Mr H. J. Whigham, sometime amatc'ur champion golfer of the 
United Staf(*s, has given us a book about the game in that country. 
77 //* Booh of Golf and Golfers, compiled, with assistance, l>y Mr Horace 
Hutchinson, is in the first place a picture-gallery of famous golfers 
in their respective attitudes of play. Taylor, Vardon and Braid have 
each contributed a volume of instruction, and Mr G. W. Beldam has 
published a book with admirable photographs of players in action, 
called Great Golfers : their Methods at a Glance. A work intended for 
the use of green committees is among the volumes of the Country Life 
library of Sport. Much interesting lore is contained in the Golfing 
Annual, in the Golfer* s Year Book and in tin* pages of Golf, wliich 
has now become Golf Illustrated, a weekly pajier devoted to the game. 
Among works that have i)rimarily a local intere.st, but yet contain 
much of historical value about the game, may be cited the Golf Book 
of East Lothian, by th<^ Rev. John Kerr, and the Chronicle of Black- 
heath Golfers, by Mr W. K. Hughes. (H. (L H.) 

GOLIAD, an unincorporated village and the county-seat of 
(loliad county, Texas, U.S.A., on the N. bunk of tlie Sun Antonio 
river, 85 m. S.E. of San Antonio. Pop. (1900) about 1700. It 
is served by the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio railway 
(Southern Pacific System). Situated in the midst of a rich 
farming and stock-raising country , Goliad huis flour mills, cotton 
gins and cotton-seed oil mills. Hen* are the interesting ruins of 
the old Spanish mission of Baliia, which was removed to this 
point from the Guadaloupe river in 1747. During the struggle 
lietween Mexico and Spain the Mexican leader Bernardo Gutierrez 
(1778-1814) was besieged here. The name Goliad, probably an 
anagram of the name of the Mexican patriot Hidalgo (i753-“i8ii), 
was first used about 1829. On the outbreak of the Texan War 
of Liberation Goliad was garrisoned by a small force of Mexicans, 
who surrendered to the Texans in October 1835, and on the 20th 
of December a preliminary " declaration of independence ’’ 
was published here, antedating by several months the official 
Declaration issued at Old Washington, Texas, on the 2nd of 
March 1836. In 1836, when Santa Anna began his advance 
against tlic lexan posts, Goliad was occupied by a force of about 
350 Americans under Colonel James W. Fannin {c, 1800-1836), 
who was overtaken on the Coletto Creek while attempting to 
carry out orders to withdraw from Goliad and to unite with 
General Houston ; he surrendered after a sharp fight (March 
19-20) in which he inflicted a heavy loss on the Mexicans, and 
was marched back with his force to Goliad, where on the morning 
of the 27th of March they were shot down by Santa Anna’s 


orders. Goliad was nearly destroyed by a tornado on the 19th 
of May 1903. 

GOLIARD, a name applied to those wandering students 
{vaganies) and clerks in England, France and Germany, during 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries, who were better known for their 
rioting, gambling and intemperance than for their scholarship. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain. It may come from 
the Lat. gula, gluttony (Wright), but was connected by them 
with a mythical '' Bishop Golias,” also called ** archipoeta ” and 
‘^primas ” — especially in Germany — in whose name their satirical 
poems were mostly written. Many scholars have accepted 
Biidinger’s suggestion {Ober einige Resie der V agantenpoesie in 
Osimeich, Vienna, 1854) that the title of Golias goes back to 
the letter of St Bernard to Innocent II., in which he referred 
to Abelard as Goliath, thus connecting the goliards with the 
keen-witted student adlierents of that great medieval critic. 
Giesebrecht and others, however, support the derivation of 
goliard from gailliard, a gay fellow, leaving “ Golias ” as the 
imaginary ‘‘ patron ” of their fraternity. 

Spiegel has ingeniously disentangled something of a biography 
of an archipoeta who flourished mainly in Burgundy and at 
Salzburg from 1160 to beyond the middle of the 13th century ; 
but the proof of the reality of this individual is not convincing. 
It is doubtful, too, if the jocular references to the rules of the 
“ gild ” of goliards should be taken too seriously, though their 
aping of the “ orders ’’ of the church, especially their contrasting 
them with the mendicants, was too bold for church synods. 
Their satires were almost uniformly directed against the church, 
attacking even the pope. In’ 1227 the council of Treves forbade 
priests to permit the goliards to take part in chanting the service. 
In 1229 they jilayed a conspinious part in the disturbances at 
the university of Paris, in connexion with the intrigues of the 
papal legate. During the century which followed they formed 
a subject for the deliberations of several church councils, notably 
in 1289 when it was ordered that “ no clerks shall be jongleurs, 
goliards or buffoons,” and in 1300 (at Cologne) when they were 
forbidden to preacli or engage in the indulgence traffic. This 
legislation was only effective when the “ privileges of clergy ” 
were withdrawn from the goliards. Those historians who regard 
the middle .ages as completely dominated by ascetic ideals, regard 
the goliard movement as a protest against the spirit of the time. 
But it is rather indicative of the wide diversity in temperament 
among those who crowded to the universities in the 13th century, 
and who found in the privileges of the clerk some advantage 
and attraction in the student life. The goliard poems are as 
truly “ medieval ” as the monastic life which they despised ; 
they merely voice another section of humanity. Yet their 
criticism was most keenly pointed, and marks a distinct step 
in the criticism of abuses in the church. 

Along with these satires went many poems in praise of wine 
and riotous living. A remarkable collection of them, now at 
Munich, from the monastery at Benedietbeuren in Bavaria, 
was published by Schmeller (3rd ed., 1895) under the title Carmina 
Burana, Many of these, which form the main part of song-books 
of German students to-day, have been delicately translated by 
John Addington Symonds in a small volume, Wincy Women and 
Song (1884). As Symonds has said, they form a prelude to the 
Renaissance. The poems of “ Bishop Golias ” were later 
attributed to Walter Mapes, and have been published by Thomas 
Wright in The Latin Poems commonly aitrihiiied to Walter Mapes 
(London, 1841). 

The word “ goliard ” itself outlived these turbulent bands 
which had given it birth, and passed over into French and 
English literature of the T4th century in the general meaning of 
jongleur or minstrel, quite apart from any clerical association. 
It is thus used in Piers Plouman, where, however, the goliard 
still rhymes in Latin, and in Qiaucer. 

See, besides the works quoted above, M. Haezner, GoUardendich- 
tung und die Satire im /jten Jahrhundert in England (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
^icgel, Die Vaganten und ihr " Orden " (Spires, 1892) .* Hubatsch, 
Die lateinischen Vagantenlieder des Mittelalters (G 5 rlitz, 1870) ; and 
the article in La grande Encyclopidie, All of these have biblio- 
graphical apparatus. (J. T. S.*) 
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GOLIATH^ the name of the giant by slaying whom David 
achieved renown (i Sam. xvii.). The Philistines had come up to 
make war against Saul and^ as the rival camps lay opposite each 
other^ this warrior came forth day by day to challenge to single 
combat. Only David ventured to respond, and armed with a 
sling and pebbles he overcame Goliath, lire Philistines, seeing 
their champion killed, lost heart and were easily put to flight. 
The giant's arms were placed in the sanctuaiy, and it was his 
famous sword which David took with him in his flight from Saul 
(i Sam. xxi. 1-9). From another passage we learn that Goliath 
of Gath, “ the shaft of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam,” 
was slain by a certain Elhanan of Bethlehem in one of David’s 
conflicts with the Philistines (2 Sam. xxi. 18-22) — the parallel 
I Chron. xx. 5, avoids the contradiction by reading the “ brother 
of Goliath.” But this old popular story has proljably preserved 
the more original tradition, and if Elhanan is the son of Dodo 
in the list of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 24), the 
resemblance between the two names may have led to the trans- 
ference. The narratives of David’s early life point to some 
exploit by means of which he gained the favour of Saul, Jonathan 
and Israel, but the absence of all reference to his achieve- 
ment in the subsequent chapters (1 Sam. xxi. ri, xxix. 5) 
is evidence of the relatively late origin of a tradition which 
in course of time became one of the best-known incidents in 
David’s life (Ps. cxliv., LXX. title, the apocryphal Ps. cli., Ecclus. 
xlvii. 4). 

See David; Samuel (Books) and especially Cheyne, Aids and 
Devout Study of Criticism^ pj). 80 sqq., 125 sqq. In the old Egyptian 
romance of Sinuhit (ascribed to about 2000 the story of the 

slaying of the Bedouin hero has several points of resemblance with that 
of David and Goliath. See L. B. Paton, Hist, of Syr. and Pal. p. 60 ; 
A. jeremias, Das A.T. im Lichte d. alien Orients ^ 2nd<ed. pp. 290, 491 ; 
A. R. S. Kennedy, Century Bible : Samuel^ p. 122, argues that David*s 
Philistine adversary was originally nameless, in 1 Sam. xvii. he is 
named only iav. 4. 

GOLITSUIN, BORIS ALEKSYEEVICH (1654-1714), Russian 
statesman, came of a princely family, claiming descent from 
Prince Gedimin of Lithuania. Earlier members of the family 
were Mikhail (d. c. 1 552), a famous soldier, and his great-grandson 
Vasily Vasilevich (d. 1619), who was sent as ambassador to Poland 
lo offer the Russian crown to Prince Ladislaus. Boris became 
court chamberlain in 1676. He was the young tsar Peter’s chief 
supporter when, in 1689, Peter resisted the usurpations of his 
elder sister Sophia, and the head of the loyal council which 
assembled attheTroitsa monastery during the crisis of the struggle. 
Golitsuin it was who suggested taking refuge in that strong 
fortress and won over the boyars of the opposite party. In 1690 
he was created a boyar and shared with Lev Naruishkin, Peter’s 
uncle, the conduct of home affairs. After the death of the 
tsaritsa Natalia, Peter’s mother, in 1694, his influence increased 
still further. He accompanied Peter to the White Sea (1694-' 
1695); took part in the Azov campaign (1695); and was one of 
the triumvirate who ruled Russia during Peter’s first foreign 
tour (1697-1698). The Astrakhan rebellion ( 1 706), which affected 
all the districts under his government, shook Peter’s confidence 
in him, and seriously impaired his position. In 1707 he was 
superseded in the Volgan provinces by Andrei Matvyeev. A 
year before his death he entered a monastery, Golitsuin was a 
typical representative of Russian society of the end of the 17th 
century in its transition from barbarism to civilization. In 
many respects he was far in advance of his age. He was highly 
educated, spoke Latin with graceful fluency, frequented the society 
of scholars and had his children carefully educated according 
to the best European models. Yet this eminent, this superior 
personage was an habitual drunkard, an uncouth savage who 
intruded upon the hospitality of wealthy foreigners, and was not 
ashamed to seize upon any dish he took a fancy to, and send it 
home to his wife. It was his reckless drunkenness which 
ultimately ruined him in the estimation of Peter the Great, 
despite his previous inestimable services. 

See S. Solovev, History of Russia (Rus.), vol. xiv. (Moscow, 1858) ; 
R. N. Bain, The First Romanovs (London, 1905). (R. N. B.) 

GOUTSUIN, DMITRY MIKHAILOVICH (1665-1737), 
Russian statesman, was sent in 1697 to Italy to learn “ military 
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affairs”; in 1704 he was appointed to the command of an 
auxiliary corps in Poland against Charles XII.; from 17x1 to 
1718 he was governor of Byelogorod. In 1718 he was appointed 
president of the newly erected Rammer Kollegium and a senator. 
In May 1723 he was implicated in the disgrace of the vice- 
chancellor Shafirov and was deprived of all his offices and 
dignities, which he only recovered through the mediation of the 
empress Catherine I. After the death of Peter the Great, 
Golitsuin became the reco^ized head of the old Conservative 
party which had never foigiven Peter for putting away Eudoxia 
and marrying the plebeian Martha Skavronskaya. But the 
reformers, as represented by Alexander Menshikov and Peter 
Tolstoi, prevailed ; and Golitsuin remained in the background 
till the fall of Menshikov, 1727. During the last years of Peter 1 1 . 
(1728-1730), Golitsuin was the most prominent statesman in 
Russia and his high aristocratic theories had full play. On the 
death of Peter II. he conceived the idea of limiting the autocracy 
by subordinating it to the autliority of the supreme privy council, 
of which he was president. He drew up a form of constitution 
which Anne of Courland, the newly elected Russian empress, 
was forced to sign at Mittau before being permitted to proceed to 
St Petersburg. Anne lost no time in repudiating this constitution, 
and never forgave its authors. Golitsuin was left in peace, how- 
ever, and lived for the most part in retirement, till 1736, when he 
was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the conspiracy 
of his son-in-law Prince Constantine Cantimir. This, however, 
was a mere pretext, it was for his anti-monarchical sentiments 
that he was really prosecuted. A court, largel}'^ composed of 
his antagonists, condemned him to death, but the empress 
reduced the sentence to lifelong imprisonment in Schlusselburg 
and confiscation of all his estates. He died in his prison on the 
14th of April 1737, after three months of confinement. 

See R. N. Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1897). 

(R. N. B.) 

GOLITSUIN, VASILY VASILEVICH (1643-1714), Russian 
statesman, spent his early days at the court of Tsar Alexius 
where he gradually rose to the rank of boyar. In 1676 he was 
sent to the Ukraine to keep in order the Crimean I'atars and 
took part in the Chigirin campaign. Personal experience of the 
inconveniences and dangers of the prevailing system of prefer- 
ment, the so-called myestnichestvo, or rank priority, whicli had 
paralysed the Russian armies for centuries, induced him to pro- 
pose its abolition, which was accomplished by Tsar Theodore 111 . 
(1678). The May revolution of 1682 placed Golitsuin at the 
head of the Posolsky Prikaz, or ministry of foreign affairs, and 
during the regency of Sophia, sister of Peter the Great, whose 
lover he became, he was the principal minister of state (1682- 
1689) and ” keeper of the great seal,” a title bestowed upon 
only two Russians before him, Athonasy Orduin-Nashchokin 
and Artamon Matvyeev. In home affairs his influence was 
insignificant, but his foreign policy was distinguished by the 
peace with Poland in 1683, whereby Russia at last recovered 
Kiev. By the terms of the same treaty, he acceded to the 
grand league against the Porte, but his two expeditions against 
the Crimea (1687 and 1689), “ the First Crimean War,” were 
unsuccessful and made him extremely unpopular. Only with the 
utmost difficulty could Sophia get the young tsar Peter to 
decorate the defeated commander-in-chief as if he had returned 
a victor. In the civil war between Sophia and I’eter (August- 
September 1689), Golitsuin half-heartedly supported his mistress 
and shared her ruin. His life was spared owing to the supplica- 
tions of his cousin Boris, but he was deprived of his boyardom, 
his estates were confiscated and he was banished successively to 
Kargopol, Mezen and Kologora, where he died on the 21st of 
April 1714. Golitsuin was unusually well educated. He under- 
stood German and Greek as well as his mother-tongue, and could 
express himself fluently in Latin. He was a great friend of 
foreigners, who generally alluded to him as ‘‘the great Golitsuin.” 

His brother Mikhail (1674-1730) was a celebrated soldier, who 
is best known for his governorship of P^nland (1714-1721), where 
his admirable qualities earned the remembrance of the people 
whom he had conquered. And Mikhail’s son Alexander (1718- 

XII. 8 
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1783) was a iiiplomat and soldier, who rose to be field marshal 
and governor of St Petersburg. 

See R. K. Bain, The I’irst Rommous (London, 1905); A. 
Bruckner, FUent CMitin {Vaipzig, 1887) ; S. Solovev, History of 
Russia (Ruh.), vols. xiii.-xiv. (Moscow, 1058, &c.). (R. N. B.) 

GOLIUS or (GoHh), JACOBUS (1596-1667), Dutch Orientolist, 
was bom at the Hague in 1596, and studied at the university of 
Leiden, where in Arabic and other Eastern languages he was 
most distinguished pupil of Erpenius. In 1622 he accompanied 
Ac Dutch embassy to Moroca), and on his return he was chosen 
to succeed Erfi<jnius (1624). In the following year he set out on a 
Syrian and Arabian tour from which he did not return until 1629, 
The remainder of his life was spent at Leiden where he held the 
chair of mathematics as well as that of Arabic. He died on the 
28th of September 1667. 

His most important work is the Lexicon Arabico-Laiinunt, fol.,’ 
Leiden, 1653, which, based on the SiAah of Al-Jauliari, was oiily 
suj^erseded by tlie corresponding work of Freytag. Among his earlier 
])iiblicatioiis may be mentioned editions of various Arabic texts 
(Proverbia quasdam Alia, imperatoris Muslemici^ et Carmen Tograi, 
fyo 'etae doctissimi, nccnon dissevtatio quaedam A ben Synae, 1629 ; and 
Ahmedis Arabsiadac vitae ct return gestarum Timuri^ aui vulgo TatMY- 
lanes dicitur, historia, 163O). In 1656 he publisheci a new edition, 
with considerable additions, of the Grammatica Arabica of Erpenius. 
After liis death, there was found among liis papers a Dictionarium 
Pevsico-LoHnum whicli was ]>ublished, with additions, by Edmund 
Cos tell in his Lexicon hepiaglotton (1069). Golius also edited, trans- 
lated and annotal(‘d the astronomical treatise of Alfragan (Muham- 
medis, filii Kctiri Ferganensis, qui tmlgo Alfraganus dicitur, elementa 
astfOnomica Arabics et iMiine, 1669). 

QOLLNOW, a town of (kjrmany, in the Prussian provincje of 
Pomerania, on the right bank of the Ihna, 14 m. N.N.E. of Stettin, 
with which it has communication by rail and steamer. Pop* 
(1905) 8539. It possesses two Evangelical churches, a synagogue 
and some small manufactures. Gollnow was founded in 1x90, 
and was raised to the rank of a town in 1268. It was for a time 
a Hanse town, and came into the possession of Prussia in 1720, 
having belcmged to Sweden since 1648. 

GOLOSH, or Galosh (from the Fr. galothe, I.ow Lat. calopedes, 
a wooden shoe or clog ; an adaptation of the Gr. KaLmroSiov, 
a diminutive formed oif KaXor, wood, and iroil^, foot), originally 
a wooden shoe or patten, or merely a wooden sole fastened to 
the foot by a strap or cord. In the middle ages galosh ** was a 
general term for a boot or shoe, particularly one with a wooden 
sole. In modern usage, it is an outer shoe worn in bad weather 
to protect the inner one, and keep the feet dry. Goloshes are 
now almost universally made of nibber, and in the United States 
they are known as “ rubbers simply, the word golosh being 
rarely if ever used. In the bootmaJeers’ trade, a “ golosh ” 
is the piece of leather, of a make stronger than, or different from 
that of the “ uppers,” which runs around the bottom part of a 
boot or shoe, just above the sole. 

GOLOVIN, FEDOR ALEIfiSYSEVICH, Count (d. 1706), 
RussL'in statesman, learnt, like so many of his countrymen in 
later limes, the business of a ruler in the Far East. During the 
regency of Sophia, sister of Peter the Great, he was sent to the 
Amur to defend the new Musaivite fortress of Albazin against 
the Chinese. In 1689 he concluded with the Celestial empire the 
treaty of Nerchinsk, by which the line of the Amur, as far as its 
tributary the Gorbitsa, was retroceded to China because of the 
impossibility of seriously defending it. In Peter’s grand embassy 
to Ae West in 1697 Golovin occupied the second place 
immediately after Lefort. It was his chief duty to hire foreign 
sailors and obtain everyAing necessary for the construction and 
complete equipment of a fleet. On Lefort’s death, in March 1699, 
he succeeded him as admiral-general. The same year he was 
created the first Russian count, and was also the first to be 
decorated with the newly-instituted Russian order of St Andrew. 
The conduct of foreign affairs was at the same time entrusted 
to him, and from 1699 to his death he was “ the premier minister 
of the tsar.” Golovin’s first achievement as foreign minister was 
to supplement the treaty of Carlowitz, by wmch peace with 
Turkey had only been secured for three years, by concluding with 
the Porte a new treaty at Constantinople (June 13, 1700), by 
which Ae term of the peace was extended to thirty years and. 


besides other concessions, Ae Azov district and a strif) of territory 
extending thence to Kuban were ceded to Russia* He also 
controlled, with consummate ability, Ae operations of Ae 
imnd-new Russian diplomatists at the various foreign courts. 
His superiority over all his Muscovite contemporaries was due 
to the fact that he was already a statesman, in the modern sense, 
while they were still learning the elements of statesmanship. 
His death was an irreparable loss to Ae tsar, who wrote upon the 
despatch announcing it, the words “ Peter filled wiA grief.” 

See R. N. Bain, The First Romanovs (Ivondon, 1905). (R. N. B.) 

GOLOVKIN. GAVRIIL IVANOVICH. Count (1660-1734), 
Russian statesman, was attached (1677), while still a lad, to the 
court of Ae tsarevitch Peter, afterwards Peter the Great, with 
whose mother Natalia he was connected, and vigilantly guarded 
him during the disquieting period of the regency of Sophia, 
sister of Peter Ae Great (1682-1689). He accompanied Ae 
young tsar abroad on his first foreign lour, and worked by his 
side in Ae dockyards of Saardam. In 1706 he succeeded Golovin 
in the direction of foreign affairs, and was created the first Russian 
grand-chancellor on the field of Poltava (1709). Golovkin held 
this office for twenty-five years. In the reign of Catherine L 
he became a member of the supreme privy council which had 
the chief conduct of affairs during thus and the succeeding reigns. 
The empress also entrusted him with her last will whereby she 
appointed the young Peter II. her successor and Golovkin one 
of his guardians. On the death of Peter II. in 1730 he declared 
openly in favour of Anne, duchess of Courland, in opposition 
to the aristocratic Dolgorukis and Golitsuins, and his determined 
attitude on behalf- of autocracy was the chief cause of the failure 
of the proposed constitution, which would have converted Russia 
into a limited monarchy. Under Anne he was a member of the 
first cabinet formed in Russia, but had les.s influence in affairs than 
Ostermann and Miinnich. In 1707 he was created a count of 
Ae Holy Roman empire, and in 1710 a count of the Russian 
empire. He was one of the wealthiest, and at the same time 
one of the stingiest, magnates of his day. His ignorance of any 
language but his own made his intercourse with foreign ministers 
very inconvenient. 

See R. N. Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1897). 

(R. N. B.) 

GOLOVNIN, VASILY MIKHAILOVICH (1776-1831), Russian 
vice-admiral, was l)orn on the 20th of April 1776 in the village 
of Gulynki in the province of Ryazan, and received his education 
at Ae Cronsladt naval school. From 1801 to 1806 he served as 
a volunteer in the English navy. In 1807 he was commissioned 
by the Russian government to survey the coasts of Kamchatka 
and of Russian America, including also the Kurile Islands. 
Golovnin sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 5th of 
October 1809, arrived in Kamchatka. In 1810, whilst attempting 
to survey the coast of the island of Kunashiri, he was seized by 
the Japanese, and was retained by them as a prisoner, until the 
13th of October 1813, when he was liberated, and in the following 
year he returned to St Petersburg. Soon after this the govern- 
ment planned another expedition, which had for its object the 
circumnavigation of the globe by a Russian ship, and Golovnin 
was appointed to the command. He started from St Petersburg 
on the 7th of September 1817, sailed round Cape Horn, and 
arrived in Kamchatka in the following May. He returned to 
Europe by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and landed at St 
Petersburg on the 17th of September 1819. He died on the 12th 
of July 1831. 

Golovnin published several works, of which the following are the 
most important : — Journey to Kamchatka (2 vols., 1819) ; Journey 
Round the World (2 vols., 1822) ; and Narrative of my Captivity in 
Japan^ 1811-1813 (2 vols., 1816). The last has been transla.ted into 
French, German and EngUsh, the English edition being in three 
volumes (1824). A complete edition of his works was published at 
St Petersburg in five volumes in 1864, wiA maps and charts, and a 
biography of the author by N. Grech. 

GOLTZ. BOGUMIL (1801-1870), German humorist and 
satirist, was born at Warsaw on the 20A of March 1801. After 
attending the classiad schools of Marienwerder and Kdnigsbeig, 
he learnt farming on an estate near Thorn, and in 1821 entered 
Ae university of Breslau as a student of philosophy* But he * 
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soon abandoned an academical career, and, after returning for 
a while to country life, retired to the small town of GoUub, 
where he devoted hin^fidf to literary studies. In 1847 ^ settled 
at Thom, “ the home of Copernicus,” where he died on the 12th 
of November 1870- Goltz is best known to literary fame by his 
Buck der Kindheit (Frankfort, 1847 > 4th ed., Berlin, 1877), in 
which, after the style of Jean Paul, and Adalb^ Stifter, but 
with a more modem realism, he gives a charming and idyllic 
description of the impressions of his own childhood. Among his 
other works must be noted Ein Jugendlehen (1852) ; Der Mensch 
tmd die LetHe (1858); Zwr Ckarakteristik und Naiurgesehichie 
der Fratun (1859) ; Zur Geschichle und CharakierisHk des deutschen 
Genius (1864), and Die Weltklugheit und die Lebensweisheii 
(1869). 

Goltz ’s works have not been coUocted, but a selection will be found 
ill Reclam's Universalhihliothek (ed. by P. Stein, 1901 and 1906). 
See O. Roquette, Siebzig Jahren, 1. (1894). 

GOLTZ, COLMAR, Freiherr Von Der (1843- ), 

Prussian soldier and military writer, was born at Bielkenfeld, 
East Prussia, on the 12th of August 1843, entered the 
Prussian infantry in 1861. In 1864 he entered the Berlin 
Military Academy, but was temporarily withdrawn in t866 to 
serve in the Austrian war, in which he was wounded at Trautenau. 
In 1867 he joined the topographical section of the general staff, 
and at the beginning of the Franco-German War of 1870-71 
was attached to the staff of Prince Frederick Charles. He took 
part in the battles of Vionville and Gravclotte and in the siege 
of Metz. After its fall he served under the Red Prince in the 
campaign of the Loire, including the battles of Orleans and Le 
Mans. He was appointed in 1871 professor at the military school 
at Potsdam, and the same year was promoted captain and placed 
in the historical section of the general staff. It was then he 
wrote Die Operationen der IL Armee his zur Capitulation von 
Metz and Die Sieben Tage von Le ManSy both published in 1873. 
In 1874 he was appointed to the staff of the 6th division, and 
while so employed wrote Die Operationen der IL Armee an der 
Loire and Leon Gamhetta und seine Armeen, published in 1875 
and 1877 respectively. The latter was translated into French 
the same year, and both arc impartially written. The views 
expressed in the latter work led to his being sent back to regi- 
mental duty for a time, but it was not long before he returned 
to the military history section. In 1878 von der Goltz was 
appointed lecturer in military history at the military academy 
at Berlin, where he remained for five years and attained the rank 
of major. He published, in 1883, Rossbach und Jena (new and 
revised edition, Von Rossbach bis Jena und Auerstadt, 1906), 
Das Volk in Waffen (English translation The Nation in Arms), 
both of which quickly became military classics, and during his 
residence in Berlin contributed many articles to the military 
journals. In June 1883 his services were lent to Turkey to 
reorganize the military establishments of the country. He spent 
twelve years in this work, the result of which appeared in the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897, and he was made a pasha and in 

1895 a mushir or field 'marshal. On his return to Germany in 

1896 he became a lieutenant-general and commander of the 5th 
division, and in 1898, head of the Engineer and Pioneer Corps 
and inspector-general of fortifications. In 1900 he was made 
general of infantry and in 1902 commander of the 1. army corps. 
In>i907 he was made inspector-general of the newly created 
sixth army inspection established at Berlin, and in 1908 was 
given the rank of colonel-general (Generaloberst), 

In addition to the works already named and fr^uent contribu- 
tions to military periodical literature, he wrote KriegfUhrung (1895, 
later edition Krieg^ und Heerfuhrung, 190Z ; Eng. trans. The Conduct 
of War ) ; Der thessalische Krieg (Berlin, 1898) ; Ein Ausflug nach 
Macedonian (1894) ; Anatolische AusflUge (1896) ; a map and de- 
scription of the environs of Constantinople ; Von Jena bis Fr, Eylau 
(1907), a most important historical work, carrying on the story of 
Rossbach und Jena to the peace of Tilsit, &c. 

GOLTZ1U8, HENDRIK (i558-i6i7)> Dutch painter and 
engraver, was bom in 1558 at Mulebrccht, in the duchy of 
Jiilich. After studying painting on glass for some years under 
his father, he was tau^t the use of the burin by Dirk VoUcertsz 
Coomlert, a Dutch engraver of mediocre attainment, whom he 


soon surpassed, but who retained his services for his own 
advantage. He was also «nployed by Philip Galle to engrave a 
set of pxmts of tlie history of Lucretia. At the age of tweaty^ne 
he married a widow somewhat advanced in years, whose money 
enabM him to establish at Haarlem an independent business ; 
but his unpleasant relations with her so affected his health that 
he found it advisable in 1590 to make a tour tlirough Germany 
to Italy, where he acquired an intense admiration fdr the works 
of Michelangelo, whk^ led him to su^ss that master in the 
grotesqueness and extravagance of his designs. He returned 
to Haarlem considerably improved in health, and laboured there 
at his art till his death, on the i$t of January 1617. Goltzius 
ought not to be judged chieily by the works he valued most, 
his eccentric imitations of Michelangelo. His portraits, though 
mostly miniatures, are master-pieces of their kind, botli on 
account of their exquisite finish, and as fine studies of individual 
character. Of his larger heads, the life-size portrait of himself 
is probably the most striking example. His “ master-pieces,” 
so called from their being attempts to imitate the style of the 
old masters, have perhaps been overpraised. In his command 
of the burin Goltzius is not surpassed even by Dur«r ; but his 
tcichnical skill is often unequally aided by higher artistic qualities. 
Even, however, his eccentricities and extravagances are greatly 
counterbalanced by the beauty and freedom of his execution. 
He began painting at the age of forty-two, but none of his 
works in this branch of art — some of which are in the imperial 
collection at Vienna— <lisplay any special excellences. He 
also executed a few pieces in chiaroscuro. 

His prints amount to more than 300 plates, and are fully described 
in Bartsch's Feinire-graveur, and Weiger.s supplement to the same 
work. 

GOLUCHOWSKI, AGENOR» Count (1849- ). Austrian 

statesman, was born cm the asth of March 1849. fatlier, 
descended from an old and noble Polish family, was governor 
of Galicia. Entering the diplomatic service, the son was in 
1872 apjiointed attache to the Austrian embassy at Berlin, 
where he became secretary of legation, and thence he was 
transferred to Paris. After rising to the rank of counsellor of 
legation, he was in 1887 made minister at Bucharest, where he 
remained till 1893. In these positions he acquired a great 
reputation as a firm and skilful diplomatist, and on the retirement 
of 0 )unt Kalnoky in May 1895 chosen to succeed him as 
Austro-Hungarian minister for foreign affairs. The appointment 
of a Pole caused some sui^rise in view of the importance of 
Austrian relations with Russia(then rather strained) and Germany, 
but the choice was justified by events. In his speech of that 
year to the delegations he declared the maintenance of the Triple 
Alliance, and in particular the closest intimacy with Germany, 
to be the keystone of Austrian policy ; at the same time he 
dwelt on the traditional friendship between Austria and Great 
Britain, and expressed his desire for a good understanding with 
all the powers. In pursuance of this policy he effected an under- 
standing with Russia, by which neither power was to exert any 
separate influence in the Balkan peninsula, and thus removed 
a long-standing cause of friction. This understanding was 
formally ratified during a visit to St Petersburg on which he 
accompanied the emperor in April 1^7. He took the lead in 
establishing the European concert during the Armenian troubles 
of 1896, and again resisted isolated action on the part of amy of 
the great powers during the Cretan troubles and the Greco- 
Turkish War. In November 1897, when the Austro-Hungarian 
flag was insulted at Mersina, he threatened to bombard the 
town if instant reparation were not made, and by his firm 
attitude greatly enhanced Austrian prestige in the East. In his 
speecii to the delegations in 1898 he dwelt on the necessity of 
expanding Austria's mercantile marine, and of raising the fleet 
to a strength, which, while not vying with the fl^ts of the great 
naval powers, would ensure respect foi the Austrian flag wherever 
her interests needed protection. He also hinted at the nec^sity 
for European combination to resist American competition. 
The understanding with Russia in the matter of the Balkan 
States temporarily endangered friendly relations with It^y, 
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who thought her interests, threatened, until Goluchowski 
guaranteed in 1898 the existing order. He further encouraged 
a good understanding with Italy by personal conferences with 
the Italian foreign minister, Tittoni, in 1904 and 1905. Count 
I^msdorl! visited Vienna in December 1902, when arrangements 
were made for concerted action in imposing on the sultan reforms 
in the government of Macedonia. Further steps were taken after 
Goluchowski’s interview with the tsar at Miirzsteg in 1903, and 
two civil agents representing the countries were appointed for 
two years to ensure the execution of the promised reforms. This 
period was extended in 1905, when Goluchowski was the chief 
mover in forcing the Porte, by an international naval demonstra- 
tion at Mitylene, to accept financial control by the powers in 
Macedonia. At the conference assembled at Algeciras to settle 
the Morocco Question, Aijstria supported the German position, 
and after the close of the conferences the emperor William II. 
telegraphed to Goluchowski : “You have proved yourself a 
brilliant second on the duelling ground and you may feel certain 
of like services from me in similar circumstances.*’ This pledge 
was redeemed in 1908, when Germany’s support of Austria in 
the Balkan crisis proved conclusive. By the Hungarians, 
however, Goluchowski was hated ; he was suspected of having 
inspired the emperor’s opposition to the use of Magyar in the 
Hungarian army, and was made responsible for the slight 
offered to the Magyar deputation by Francis Joseph in September 
1905. So long as he remained in office there was no hope of 
arriving at a settlement of a matter which threatened the dis- 
ruption of the Dual monarchy, and on the iith of October 1906 
he was forced to resign. 

60 MAL, or Gumal, the name of a river of Afghanistan, and of 
a mountain pass on the Dera Ismail Khan border of the North- 
West Frontier Province of British India. The Gomal river, one 
of the most important rivers in Afghanistan, rises in the un- 
explored regions to the south-east of Ghazni. Its chief tributary 
is the Zhob. Within the limits of British territory the Gomal 
forms the boundary between the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan, and more or less between the Pathan and 
Baluch races. The Gomal pass is the most important pass on 
the Indian frontier between the Khyber and the Bolan. It 
connects Dera Ismail Khan with the Gomal valley in Afghanistan, 
and has formed for centuries the outlet for the povindah trade. 
Until the year 1889 this pass was almost unknown to the Anglo- 
Indian official ; but in that year the government of India 
decided that, in order to maintain the safety of the railway 
as well as to perfect communication between Quetta and the 
Punjab, the Zhob valley should, like the Bori valley, be brought 
under British protection and control, and the Gomal pass should 
be opened. After the Waziristan expedition of 1894 Wana was 
occupied by British troops in order to dominate the Gomal and 
Waziristan ; but on the formation of the North-West Frontier 
Province in 1901 it was decided to replace these troops by the 
South Waziristan militia, who now secure the safety of the 
pass. 

GOMARUS, FRANZ (1563-1641), Dutch theologian, was bom 
at Bruges on the 30th of January 1563. His parents, having 
embraced the principles of the Reformation, emigrated to the 
Palatinate in 1578, in order to enjoy freedom to profess their 
new faith, and they sent their son to be educated at Strassburg 
under Johann Sturm (1507-1589). He remained there three 
years, and then went in 1580 to Neustadt, whither the professors 
of Heidelberg had been driven by the elector-palatine because 
they were not Lutherans. Here his teachers in theology were 
Zacharius Ursinus (1534-1583), Hieronymus Zanchius (1560- 
^59°). and Daniel Tossanus (1541-1602). Crossing to England 
towards the end of 1 582, he attended the lectures of John Rainolds 
(1549-1607) at Oxford, and those of William Whitaker (1548- 
* 59 S) Cambridge. He graduated at Cambridge in 1584, and 
then went to Heidelberg, where the faculty had been by this time 
re-established. He was pastor of a Reformed Dutch church in 
Frankfort from 1587 till 1593, when the congregation was 
dispersed by persecution. In 1594 he was appointed professor 
of theology at Leiden, and before going thither received from 


the university of Heidelberg the degree of doctor. He taught 
quietly at Leiden till 1603, when Takobus Arminius came to be 
one of his colleagues in the theological faculty, and began to 
teach Pelagian doctrines and to create a new ^rty in the uni- 
versity. (Amarus immediately set himself eamesdy to oppose 
these views in his classes at college, and was supported by 
Johann B. Bogermann (i57o-"i637), who afterwards became 
professor of theology at Franeker. Arminius “ sought to make 
election dependent upon faith, whilst they sought to enforce 
absolute predestination as the rule of faith, according to which 
the whole Scriptures are to be interpreted ” (J. A. Dorner, 
History of Protestant Theology, i. p. 417). Gomarus then became 
the leader of the opponents of Arminius, who from that circum- 
stance came to be known as Gomarists. He engaged twice in 
personal disputation with Arminius in the assembly of the 
estates of Holland in 1608, and was one of five Gomarists who 
met five Arminians or Remonstrants in the same assembly of 
1609. On the death of Arminius shortly after this time, Konrad 
Vorstius (1569-1622), who sympathized with his views, was 
appointed to succeed him, in spite of the keen opposition of 
Gomarus and his friends ; and Gomarus took his defeat so ill 
that he resigned his post, and went to Middleburg in 1611, where 
he became preacher at the Reformed church, and taught theology 
and Hebrew in the newly founded Illusire Schule. From this 
place he was called in 1614 to a chair of theology at Saumur, 
where he remained four years, and then accepted a call as 
professor of theology and Hebrew to Groningen, where he stayed 
till his death on the nth of January 1641. He took a leading 
part in the synod of Dort, assembled in 1618 to judge of the 
doctrines of Arminius. He was a man of ability, enthusiasm 
and learning, a considerable Oriental scholar, and also a keen 
controversialist. He took part in revising the Dutch translation 
of the Old Testament in 1633, and after his death a book by him, 
called the Lyra Davidis, was published, which sought to explain 
the principles of Hebrew metre, and which created some con- 
troversy at the time, having been opposed by Louis Cappel. 
His works were collected and published in one volume folio, 
in Amsterdam in 1645. He was succeeded at Groningen in 1643 
by his pupil Samuel Maresius (1599-1673). 

GOMBERVILLE, MARIN LE ROY, Sieur du Parc wr de 
(1600-1674), French novelist and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Paris in 1600. At fourteen years of age he wrote a volume 
of verse, at twenty a Discours sur Vhistoire and at twenty-two 
a pastoral. La Carithee, which is really a novel. The persons in 
it, though still disguised as shepherds and shepherdesses, repre- 
sent real persons for whose identification the author himself 
provides a key. This was followed by a more ambitious attempt, 
Polexandre (5 vols. 1632-1637). Tlie hero wanders through the 
world in search of the island home of the princess Alcidiane. 
It contains much history and geography ; the travels of Polex- 
andre extending to such unexpected places as Benin, the Canary 
Islands, Mexico and the Antilles, and incidentally we learn all that 
was then known of Mexican history. Cyiheree (4 vols.) appeared 
in 1640-1642, and in 1651 the Jeune Alcidiane, intended to undo 
any harm the earlier novels may have done, for Gomberville 
became a Jansenist and spent the last twenty-five years of his 
life in pious retirement. He was one of the earliest and most 
energetic members of the Academy. He died in Paris on the 
14th of June 1674. 

GOMER, the biblical name of a race appearing in the table 
of nations (Gen. x. 2), as the “ eldest son ” of Japheth and the 
“ father ” of Ashkenaz, Riphath and Togarmah ; and in Ezek. 
xxxviii. 6 as a companion of “ the house of Togarmah in the 
uttermost parts of the north,” and an ally of Gog ; both Gomer 
and Togarmah being credited with “ hordes,” ^ E.V., ue, 
“ bands ” or “ armies.” The “ sons ” of Gomer are probably 
tribes of north-east Asia Minor and Armenia, and Gomer is 
identified with the Cimmerians. These are referred to in cunei- 
form inscriptions under the Assyrian, name gimmird {gimirrai) 
as raiding Asia Minor from the north and north-east of the Black 

’ »iaK *Agaph, a word peculiar to Ezekiel, Clarendon Press Heh, 
Lex, ■ 
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Sea^ and overrunning Lydia in the 7th century fi.c. (see 
Qmmerii, Scythia^ Lydia). They do not seem to have made 
any permanent settlements^ unless some such are indicated by 
the fact that the Armenians called Cappadocia Gamir, It is, 
however, suggested that this name is borrowed from the Old 
Testament.^ 

The name Corner (Comer bath Diblaim) was also borne by the 
unfaithful wife of Hosea, whom he pardoned and took back (Hosea 
i. 3). Hosea uses these incidents as symbolic of the sin, punishment 
and redemption of Israel, but there is no need to regard Comer as a 
purely imaginary person. (W . H. Be.) 

GOMERA, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, forming part of 
the Spanish archipelago of the Canary Islands {q.v,). Pop. 
(1900) 15,358 ; area 144 sq. m. Gomera lies 20 m. W.S.W. of 
Teneriffe. Its greatest length is about 23 m. The coast is 
precipitous and the interior mountainous, but Gomera has the 
most wood and is the best watered of the group. The inhabitants 
are very poor. Dromedaries are bred on Gomera in large 
numbers. San Sebastian (3187) is the chief town and a port. 
It was visited by Columbus on his first voyage of discovery in 
1492. 

GOMEZ, DIOGO (Diego) (fl. 1440-1482), Portuguese seaman, 
explorer and writer. We first trace him as a cavalleiro of the 
royal household ; in 1440 he was appointed receiver of the royal 
customs — in 1466 judge — at Cintra (juiz das causas e feitorias 
contadas de Cintra) ; on the 5th of March 1482 he was confirmed 
in the last-named office. He wrote, especially for the bejiefit 
of Martin Behaim, a Latin chronicle of great value, dealing with 
the life pd discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and 
divided into three parts: {1) De prima inventione Guineae) 
(2) De insults pritno inventis in mare {sic) Occidentis ; (3) De 
inventione insularum de Azores, This chronicle contains the 
only contemporary account of the rediscovery of the Azores 
by the Portuguese in Prince Henry’s service, and is also note- 
worthy for its clear ascription to the prince of deliberate scientific 
and commercial purpose in exploration. For, on the one hand, 
the infante sent out his caravels to search for new lands {ad 
quaerendas terras) from his wish to know the more distant parts 
of the western ocean, and in the hope of finding islands or terra 
firma beyond the limits laid down by Ptolemy {ultra descrip- 
tionem Tolomei) ; on the other hand, his information as to the 
native trade from Tunis to Timbuktu and the Gambia helped 
to inspire his persistent exploration of the West African coast — 
“ to seek, those lands by way of the sea.” Chart and quadrant 
were used on the prince’s vessels, as by Gomez himself on reach- 
ing the Cape Verde Islands ; Henry, at the time of Diogo’s first 
voyage, was in correspondence with an Oran merchant who 
kept him informed upon events even in the Gambia hinterland ; 
and, before the discovery of the Senegal and Cape Verde in 1445, 
Gomez’ royal patron had already gained reliable information 
of some route to Timbuktu. In the first part of his chronicle 
Gomez tells how, no long time after the disastrous expedition 
of the Danish nobleman “ Vallarte ” (Adalbert) in 1448, he was 
sent out in command of three vessels along the West African 
coast, accompanied by one Jacob, an Indian interpreter, to be 
employed in the event of reaching India. After passing the Rio 
Grande, beyond Cape Verde, strong currents chedeed his course ; 
his officers and men feared that they were approaching the 
extremity of the ocean, and he put back to the Gambia. He 
ascended this river a considerable distance, to the negro town of 
** Cantor,” whither natives came from “ Kukia ” and Timbuktu 
for trade ; he gives elaborate descriptions of the negro world 
he had now penetrated, refers to the Sierra Leone (“ Serra Lyoa”) 
Mountains, sketches the course of this range, and says much of 
Kukia (in the upper Niger basin ?), the centre of the West African 
gold trade, and the resort of merchants and caravans from Tunis, 
Fez, Cairo and “ all the land of the Saracens.” Mahommedan- 
ism was already dominant at the Cambria estuary, but Gomez 
seems to have won over at least one important chief, with his 
court, to Christianity and Portuguese allegiance. Another 
African voyage, apparently made in 1462, two years after Henry 

^ h. Jeremias, Das A.T. im Lichte des alien Orients^ pp. 145 £. 
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Ae Navigator’s death (though assigned by some to X460), resulted 
in a fresh discovery of the Cape Verde Islands, already found by 
Cadamosto {q.v,). To the island of Santiago Gomez, like his 
Venetian foremnner, claims to have given its present name. 
His narrative is a leading authority on the last illness and death 
of Prince Henry, as well as on the life, achievements and pur- 
poses of the latter ; here alone is recorded what appears to have 
been the earliest of the navigator’s exploring ventures, that 
which under Jofto de Trasto reached Grand Canary in 1415. 

Of Gomez' chronicle there is only one MS., viz. Cod. Hisp. 27, in the 
Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek, Munich ; the original Latin text was 
printed by Schmeller " Ubw Valentim Fernandez Alem^o in the 
Abhandlungen der philosopk.-philolog. KL der bayerisch. Akademie der 
Wissenschafieny vol. iv.,part iii. (Munich, 1847) ; see also Sophus Ruge, 
" Die Entdeckung der Azoren/’ pT>. 149-180 (esp. 178-179) in the 
27th Jahresbericht des Vereins fUr Erdkunde (Dresden, 1901) ; Tules 
MceSyMistoire de la dicouverte des ties A fores, pp. 44-43, 125-127 (Ghent, 
1901) ; R. H. Major, Life of Prince Henry the Navigator, pp. xviii., 
xix., 64*65, 287-299, 303-303 (London, 1868) ; C. R. Beazley, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, 289-298, 304-305 ; and Introduction to Azurara's 
Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, ii., iv., xiv., xxv.-xxvii., xcii.-xcvi. 
(London, 1899). (d. R. B.) 

GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA, GERTRUDIS (1814-1873), 
Spanish dramatist and poet, was born at Puerto Principe 
(Cuba) on the 23rd of March 1814, and removed to Spain in 1836. 
Her Poesias liricas (1841), issued with a laudatory preface by 
Gallcgo, made a most favourable impression and were republished 
with additional poems in 1850. In 1846 she married a diplo- 
matist named Pedro Sabater, became a widow within a year, 
and in 1853 married Colonel Domingo Verdugo. Meanwhile 
she had published Sab (1839), Guatimozin (1846), and other 
novels of no great importance. She obtained, however, a series 
of successes on the stage with Alfonso Munio (1844), a tragedy 
in the new romantic manner ; with Said (1849), a biblical drama 
indirectly suggested by Alfieri ; and with Baliasar (1858), a 
piece which bears some resemblance to Byron’s Sardanapalus, 
Her commerce with the world had not diminished her natural 
piety, and, on the death of her second husband, she found so 
much consolation in religion that she had thoughts of entering 
a convent. She died at Madrid on the 2nd of February 1873, 
full of mournful forebodings as to the future of her adopted 
country. It is impossible to agree with Villemain that ** le 
g 4 nie de don Luis de I«eon et de sainte Th^rAse a reparu sous le 
voile fun^bre de Gomez de Avellaneda,” for slie has neither the 
monk’s mastery of poetic form nor the nun’s sublime simplicity of 
soul. She has a grandiose tragical vision of life, a vigorous 
eloquence rooted in pietistic pessimism, a dramatic gift effective 
in isolated acts or scenes ; but she is deficient in constructive 
power and in intellectual force, and her lyrics, though instinct 
with melancholy beauty, or the tenderness of resigned devotion, 
too often lack human passion and sympathy. The edition of her 
Obras literarias (5 vols., 1869-1871), still incomplete, shows a 
scrupulous care for minute revision uncommon in Spanish 
writers ; but her emendations are seldom happy. But she is 
interesting as a link between the classic and romantic schools of 
poetry, and, whatever her artistic shortcomings, she has no rivals 
of her own sex in Spain during the 19th century. 

GOMM, SIR WILLIAM MAYNARD (1784-1875), British 
soldier, was gazetted to the 9th Foot at the age of ten, in recog- 
nition of the services of his father, Lieut.-Colonel William Gomm, 
who was killed in the attack on Guadaloupe (1794). He joined 
his regiment as a lieutenant in 1799, and fought in Holland under 
the duke of York, and subsequently was with Pulteney’s Ferrol 
expedition. In 1803 he became Captain, and shortly aiterwards 
qualified as a staff officer at the High Wycombe military collep. 
On the general staff he was with Cathcart at Copenhagen, with 
Welliiigton in the Peninsula, and on Moore’s st^ at Corunna. 
He was also on Chatham’s stad! in the disastrous Walcheren 
expedition of 1809. In 1810 he rejoined the Peninsular army as 
Leith’s staff officer, and took part in all the battles of 1810, 
1811 and 1812, winning his majority after Fuentes d’Onor and 
his lieutenant-colonelcy at Salamanca. His careful reconnais- 
sances and skilful leading were invaluable to Wellington in the 
Vittoria campaign, and to the end of the war he was one of the 
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most tnisted men of his staff. His reward was a transfer to 
Coldstream Guards and the K.CgH. In the Waterloo campai^ 
he served on the staff of the 5th British Division. From the 
peace until TS39 he was employed on home ^service, becoming 
colonel in 18^9 and major-^neral in 1837. From 1839150 1843 
he commanded the troops in Jamaica. He became lieutenant- 
general in 1846, and was sent out to be commander-in-chirf in 
India, arriving only to find that his appointment had been 
cancelled in favour of Sir Charles Napier, whom, however^ he 
eventually succeeded (1850-1855). In 1854 he became general 
and in 1868 field marshal. In 1872 he was appointed constable 
of the Tower, and he died in 1875. He was twice married, but 
had no children. His LeMers and Journals were published by 
F. (!arr-Gomm in i88t. J'ive “Field Marshal Gomm ” 
.scholiirships were afterwards founded in his memory at Keble 
College, Oxford. 

GOMPEiRSf SAMUEL (1850- ), American laliour leader, 

was bom in Ixindon on the 27th of January 1850. He was 
put to work in a shoe-factory when ten years old, but soon 
became apprenticed to a cigar-maker, removed to New York 
in 1863, became a prominent member of the International 
Cigar-makers’ Union, was its delegate at the convention of the 
Federation of Organized Trade and Labor Unions of the United 
States and Canada, later known as the American Federation of 
Labor, of which he became first president in 1882. He was 
successively re-elected up to 1895, when the opposition of the 
Socialist Labor Party, then attempting to incorporate the 
Federation into itself, senired his defeat ; he was re-elected | 
in the following year. In 1894 he became editor of the Federa- 
tion’s organ, The American Federationisl. 

GOMPERZ, THEODOR (1832- ), German philosopher and 

classical scholar, was bom at Brunn on the 29th of March 1832. 
He studied at Briinn and at Vienna under Herman Bontte. 
Graduating at Viemna in 1867 he became Primidozent, and 
subsequently professor of classical philology 0^73)- 
he was elected a member of the Academy of Science. He 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa from 
the university of Kfinigsberg, and Doctor of Literature from 
the universities of Dublin and Cambridge, and became corre- 
spondent for several learned societies. His princ^al works arc : 
Demosthenes der Staatsman (1864), Philodetni dt ira liher (1864), 
Traumdfutung und Zattherei (1866), Herkulcmische Studien 
(1865-1866), Beitrdge zur Kritih und Erkldrun^ grtech. Sekrifh 
steJler (7 vols., 1875-1900), Neue Bruchstucke Epikurs (1876), 
Die Bruchstucke der griech, Tragiker und Cobets neueste kritiseke 
Manier (1878), Herodoteische Studien (1883), Ein Usher unbe- 
kanntes griech. Sthriflsysiem (1884), Zu Philodems Buchern 
von der Musik (1885), {fber den Abschduss des herodoteischm 
G€schichtswerkesli?>?i 6 ), Platonische Aufsdtze{:^ vote., 1887-1905), 
Zu Heraklils Lehre und den Vberresten seines Werkes (1887), 
Zu Aristoieles" Poetik (2 parts, 1888-1896), Vber die Charaktere 
Theophrasts (1888), Nachlese zu den Bruckstiicken der griech, 
Tragiker (t888). Die Apologie der Heilkunst (1890), Philodem 
und die asthetischen Schriften der herculanisrhen Bibliothek^i^qi), 
Die Schri ft vom Staatswesen der A thener{ 1 891 ), Di e f iingst entdeckten 
Vherreste einer den Platvnischen Phddon enthalienden Papyrus- 
rollc (1892), Aus der liekede des KdUimachos (1893), Essays 
und Ertnnerungen (1905). He supervised a translation of J. S. 
Mill’s complete works (12 vols., Leipzig, 1869-1880), and 
wrote a life (Vienna, 1889) of Mill. His Grieckische Denker: 
Geschichte der antihen Philosophie (vols. i. and ii., l-eipzig, 1893 
and 1902) was translated into English by L. Magnus(vol. i., 1901). 

GONAGUAS (“ borderers ”), descendants of a very old cross 
between the Hottentots and the Kaffirs, on the “ ethnical divide ” 
between the two races, apparently before the arrival of the , 
whites in South Africa. They have lieen always a despised race 
and regarded as outcasts by the Bantu peoples. They were 
threatened with extermination during the Kaffir wars, but were 
protected by the British. At present they live in settled com- 
munities under civil magistrates without any tribal organization, 
and in some districts could be scarcely distinguished from theothcr 
natives but for their broken Hottentot-Dutch-English speech. 


GONgALVSS DIAS, AMTOiflO (1823-1864). Brazilian lyric 
po^, was bom near the town of Caxias, in Maratnhfio. From the 
university of Coimbra, m Portugal, be returned in 1845 to his 
native province, well-equipped with legal lore, but the literary 
tendency which was strong within him led him to try his fortune 
as an author at Rio de J aneiro. Heie he wrote for the newspaper 
press, ventmed to appear as a dramatist, and in 1846 estabUshed 
I his reputation by a volume of poems — Primeiros Canton— -which 
appealed to the national feelings of his Brazilian readers, were 
remarkable for their autobiographic impress, and by their beauty 
of ^pression and rhythm pl^d their autlu)r at the head of the 
lyric poets of his countty. In 1848 he followed up his success by 
Segundos Cantos e sextilhas de Frei Antdo, in which, as the title 
indicates, he puts a number of the pieces in the mouth of a simple 
old Dominican friar ; and in the followii^ year, in fulfilment of 
the duties of his new post as professor of Brazilian history in the 
Imperial College of Pedro II. at Rio de Janeiro, he published an 
edition of Berredo’s Annaes historicos do Maranhao and added a 
sketch of the migrations of the Indian tribes. A third volume of 
poems, which appeared with the title of Ultimos Cantos in 1851, 
was practically the poet’s farewell to the service of the muse, for 
he spent the next eight years engaged under government patronage 
in studying the state of public instruction in the north and the 
educational institutions of Europe. On his return to Brazil in 
i860 he was appointed a member of an expedition for the explora- 
tion of the province of Ceara, was forced in 1862 by the state of 
bis healtli to try the effects of another visit to Europe, and died in 
September 1864, the vessel that was carrying him being wrecked 
off his native shores. While in Germany he published at Leipzig 
a complete collection of his lyrical poems, which went through 
several editions, the four first cantos of an epic poem called Os 
Tymbiras (1857) and a Diccionario da lingua Tupy (1858). 

A complete eflition of the works of Dias lias made its appearance 
at Rio de Janeiro. See Wolf, Brasil liUhaire (BerKn, 1863) ; Inno- 
cencio da Silva, Diccionario bibliographico portuguez^ viii. 157 ; 
Sotero dos Reis, Curso de litteratura portugueza e brazilaira^ 
iv. (Maranhao, 1868) ; Jos6 Verissimo, Estudos de liter atura 
brazileira, segunda aerie (Rio, 1901). 

GONCHAROV, IVAN ALEXANDROVICH (1812-1891), Rus- 
sian novelist, was born 6/18 July 1812, beii^ the son of a rick 
merchant in the town of Simbirsk. At the age of ten he was 
placed in one of the gymnasiums at Moscow, from which he passed, 
though not without some difficulty on account of his ignorance 
of Greek, into the Moscow Universit}'. He read many French 
works of fiction, and published a translation of one of the novels 
of Eog&ie Sue. During his university career he devoted himself 
to study, taking no interest in the political and Socialistic agitation 
among his fello-w-students. He was first employed as secretary to 
the governor of Simbirsk, and afterwards in the ministry of 
finance at St Petersburg. Being absorbed in bureaucratic work, 
Goncharov paid no attention to the social questions then ardently 
discussed by such men as Herzen, Aksakov and Bielinski. He 
began his literary career by publishing translations from SchSler, 
Goethe and English novelists. His first original work was 
Obuiknovennaya Istoria, “ A Common Story ’’ (1847). 1856 he 

sailed to Japan as secretary to Admiral Putiatin for the purpose of 
negotiatii^ a commercial treaty, and on his return to Russia he 
published a description of the voyage under the title of “ Tlie 
Frigate Pallada.^' His best work is Oblomov (1857), which exposed 
the laziness and apathy of the smaller landed gentiy in Russia 
anterior to the reforms of Alexander II. Russian critics have 
pronounced this work to be a faithful cliaracterization of Russia 
and the Russians. Dobrolulw said of it, “ Oblomofka [the 
country-seat of the Oblomovs] is our fatherland : something of 
Oblomov is to be found in every one of us.” Peesarev, another 
celebrated critic, declared that “ Oblomovism,” as Goncharov 
called the sum total of qualities with which he invested the hero 
of his story, “is an illness fostered by the nature of the Slavonic 
character and the life of Russian society.” In 1858 Goncharov 
was appointed a censor, and in 1868 he published another novel 
called Obreev. He was not a voluminous writer, and during the 
latter part of his life produced nothing of any importance. His 
death occurred on 15/27 September 1891. 
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GONOOUBT, DB, a name famous m French literary histoiy. 
Edmond Louis Antoine Huot de Goncourt was bom at 
Nancy on the 26th of May 1822^ and died at Champrosay on the 
16th of July 1896. Jules Alfred Huot de Goncourt, his 
brother, was bom in Paris on the 17th of December 1830, and 
died in Paris on the 20th of June 1870. 

Writing always in collaboration, until the death of the younger, 
it was their ambition to be not merely novelists, inventing a new 
kind of novel, but historians ; not’merely historians, but the 
historians of a particular centiii^, and of what was intimate and 
what is unknown in it ; to be also discriminating, indeed innovating, 
critics of art, but of a certain section of art, the i8th century, in 
France and Japan ; and also to coHect pictures and bibelots, 
always of the French and Japanese r8th century. Their histories 
(Porirails intimes du X VI IV siccle (1857), La Femme au X VII V 
siecle (1862), La du Barry (1878), &c.) are made entirely out of 
documents, autograph letters, scraps of costume, engravings, 
songs, the unconscious self-revelations of the time ; their three 
volumes on VArt duXVIIP siecle (1859-187 5) deal with Watteau 
and his followers in the same scrupulous, minutely enlightening 
way, with all the detail of unpublished documents ; and when 
they came to write novels, it was with a similar attempt to give 
the inner, undiscovered, minute truths of contemporary existence, 
the inedit of life. The same morbidly sensitive noting of the 
inedit, of whatever came to them from their own sensations of 
things and people around them, gives its curious quality to the 
nine volumes of the Journal, 1887-1896, which will remain, 
perhaps, the truest and most poignant chapter of human history 
that they have written. Their novels, Sceur Philomine (i86t), 
Renee Mauperin (1864), Germinie Lacerteux (1865), Manette 
Salomon (1865), Madame Gervaisais (1869), and, by Edmond 
alone. La Fille Elisa (1878), Les Freres Zemganno (1879), La 
Faustin (1882), Cherie (1884), are, however, the work by which 
they will live as artists. I^iaming something from Flaubert, and 
teaching almost everything to Zola, they invented a new kind of 
novel, and their novels are the result of a new vision of the world, 
in which the very element of sight is decomposed, as in a picture 
of Monet. Seen through the nerves, in this conscious abandon- 
ment to the tricks of the eyesight, the world becomes a thing of 
broken patterns and conflicting colours, and uneasy movement. 
A novel of the Goncourts is made up of an infinite number of 
details, set side by side, every detail equally prominent. While a 
novel of Flaubert, for all its detail, gives above all things an 
impression of unity, a novel of the Goncourts deliberately dispenses 
with unity in order to give the sense of the passing of life, the 
heat and form of its moments as they pass. It is written in little 
chapters, sometimes no longer than a page, and each chapter is a 
separate notation of some significant event, some emotion or sensa- 
tion which seems to throw sudden light on the picture of a soul. 
To the Goncourts humanity is as pictorial a thing as the world it 
moves in ; they do not search further than “ the physical basis 
of life,” and they find everything that can be known of that 
unknown force written visibly upon the sudden faces of little 
incidents, little expressive moments. The soul, to them, is a 
series of moods, which succeed one another, certainly without 
any of the too arbitrary logic of the novelist wlio has conceived of 
character as a solid or consistent thing. Their novels are hardly 
stories at all, but picture-galleries, hung with pictures of the 
momentary aspects of the world. French critics have complained 
that the language of the Goncourts is no longer French, no longer 
the French of the past ; and this is true. It is their distinction — 
the finest of their inventions — that, in order to render new 
sensations, a new vision of things, they invented a new 
language. (A. Sy.) 

In his will Edmond de Goncourt left his estate for the endowment 
of an academy, the formation of which was entrusted to MM. 
Alphonse Daudet and L^n Hennique. The society wa.s to consist of 
ten members, each of whom was to receive an annuity of 6000 francs, 
and a yearly prize of 5000 francs was to be awarded to the author of 
some work of fiction. Eight of tlie members of the new academy 
were nominated in the wilL They were : Alphonse Daudet, J. K. 
Huysmans, lAon Hennique, Octave Mirbeau, the two brothers 
J. H. Rosny, Gustave Geflroy and Paul Margueritte. On the 19th 
of January 1903, after much htigation, the academy was constituted, 


with £ 16 mir Bourges, Lucien Descaves and hkon Daudet os members 
in addition to those mentioned in de Goncourt's will, the place of 
Alphonse Daudet having been left vacant by his death in 1S97* 

On the brothers de Goncourt see tlie Journal des Goncourt already 
cited ; also M. A. Belloc (afterwards Lowndes) and M. L. Shedlock, 
Edmond and Juice dc Goncourt^ with Letters and Leaves from their 
Journals (1895) ; Alidor Delzant, Les Goncourt (1889) which contains 
a valuable bibliography ; Lettres de Jules de Goncourt (1888), with 
preface by H. Ceard ; Jt. Doumic, Portraits d’Urivains (1892) ; Paul 
Bourget, Nouveaux Essais de psychologic contemporaine (t886) : 
Emile Zola, Les Romanciers naturatistes (1881), Ac. 

TONDA^ a town and district of British India, in the Fyzabad 
division of the United Provinces. The town is 28 m. N.W. of 
Fyzabad, and is an important junction on the Bengal & North- 
Western railway. The site on which it stands was originally a 
jungle, in the centre of which was a cattle-fold (Gontha or Gothah), 
where the cattle were enclosed at night as a protection against 
wild beasts, and from this the town derives its name. Pop. 
(1901) 15,811. The cantonments were abandoned in 1863. 

The district of Gonda has an area of 2813 sq. m. It consists 
of a vast plain with very slight undulations, studded with groves 
of mai^o trees. The surface consists of a rich alluvial deposit 
which is naturally divided into three great l>elts known as the 
tarai or swampy tract, the uparhar or uplands, and the tarhar 
or wet lowlands, all three being marvellously fertile. Several 
rivers flow through the district, but only two, the Gogra and 
Rapti, are of any commercial importance, the first being navigable 
throughout the year, and the latter during the rainy season. 
The country is dotted with small lakes, the water of which is 
largely used for irrigation. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857, the raja of Gonda, after honourably escorting the govern- 
ment treasure to Fyzabad, joined the rebels. His estates, along 
with those of the rani of Tulsipur, were confiscated, and conferred 
as rewards upon the maharajas of Balrampur and Ajodhya, who 
had remained loyal. In 1901 the population was 1,403,195, 
showing a decrease of 4 % in one decade. The district is travers^ 
by the main line and three branches of the Bengal & North- 
Western railway. 

GONDAL, a native state of India, in the Katliiawar political 
agenqr of Bombay, situated in the centre of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar. Its area is 1024 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 162,859. The 
estimated gross revenue is about £100,000, and the tribute 
£7000. Grain and cotton are the chief products. The chief, 
whose title is Thakur Sahib, is a Jadeja Rajput, of the same dan 
as the Rao of Cutch. The Thakur Sahib, Sir Bhagvat Sinhji 
(b. 1865), was educated at the Rajkot college, and afterwards 
graduated in arts and medicine at the university of Edinburgh. 
He published (in English) a Journal oj a Visit to England and 
A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, In 1892 he received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford University. He was 
created K.C.I.E. in 1887 and G.C.I.E. in 1897. The state has 
long been conspicuous for its progressive administration. It 
is traversed by a railway connecting it with Bhaunagar, Rajkot 
and the sea-board. The town of Gondal is 23 m. by rail S. of 
Rajkot ; pop. (1901) 19,592. 

GONDAR, properly Guendar, a town of Abyssinia, formerly 
the capital of the Amharic kingdom, situated on a basaltic ridge 
some 7500 ft. above the .sea, about 21 m. N.E. of Lake Tsana, 
a splendid view of which is obtained from the castle. Two 
streams, the Angreb on the east side and the Gaha or Kaha on 
the west, flow from the ridge, and meeting below the town, pass 
onwards to the lake. In the early years of the 20th century the 
town was much decayed, numerous ruins of castles, palaces 
and churches indicating its former importance. It was never a 
compact city, being divided into districts separated from each 
other by open spaces. The chief quarters were those of the 
Abuu-Bed or bishop, the Etchege-Bed or chief of the moiiks, 
the Debra Berhan or Church of the Light, and the Gemp or 
castle. There was also a quarter for the Mahommedans. Gondar 
was a small village when at the beginning of the 16th century 
it was chosen by the Negus Sysenius (Seged 1 .) as the capit^ 
of his kki^dom. His son Fasilidas, or A’lem-Seged (1633-1667), 
was the builder of the castle which bears his name. La^ 
emperors built other castles and palaces, the latest in date being 
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that of the Negus Yesu 11 . This was erected about Z736> at 
which time Gondar appears to have been at the height of its 
prosperity. Thereafter it suffered greatly from the civil wars 
which raged in Abyssinia^ and was more than once sacked. In 
1868 it was much injured by the emperor Theodore, who did 
not spare either the castle or the churches. After the defeat 
of the Abyssinians at Debra Sin in August 1887 Gondar was 
looted and fired by the dervishes under Abu Anga. Although 
they held the town but a short time they indicted very great 
damage, destroying many churches, further damaging the castles 
and carcying off much treasure. The population, estimated by 
James Bruce in 1770 at 10,000 families, had dwindled in 1905 
to about 7000. Since the pacification of the Sudan by the 
British (1886^-1889) there has been some revival of trade between 
Gondar and the regions of the Blue Nile. Among the inhabitants 
are numbers of Mahommedans, and there is a settlement of 
P'alashas. Cotton, cloth, gold and silver ornaments, copper 
wares, fancy articles in bone and ivory, excellent saddles and 
shoes are among the products of the local industry. 

Unlike any other buildings in Abyssinia, the castles and 
palaces of Gondar resemble, with some modifications, the 
medieval ff)rtresses of Europe, the style of architecture l)eing 
the result of the presence in the country of numbers of Portuguese. 
The Portuguese were expelled by Fasilidas, but his castle was 
built, by Indian workmen, under the superintendence of 
Abyssinians who had learned something of architecture from the 
Portuguese adventurers, helped possibly by Portuguese still in 
the country. The castle has two storeys, is 90 ft. by 84 ft., 
has a square tower and circular domed towers at the corners. 
The most extensive ruins are a group of royal buildings enclosed 
in a wall. These ruins include the palace of Yesu XL, which has 
several fine chambers. Christian I^evantines were employed in 
its construction and it was decorated in part with Venetian 
mirrors, &c. In the same enclosure is a small castle attributed 
to Yesu I. The exterior walls of the castles and palaces named 
are little damaged and give to Gondar a unique character among 
African towns. Of the forty-four churches, all in the circular 
Abyssinian style, which are said to have formerly existed in 
Gondar or its immediate neighbourhood, Major Powell-Cotton 
found only one intact in 1900. Tliis church contained some 
well-executed native paintings of St George and the Dragon, 
The I^st Supper, &c. Among the religious observances of the 
C!hristians of Gondar is that of bathing in large crowds in the 
Galia on the l^^east of the Baptist, and again, though in more 
orderly fashion, on Christmas day. 

See E. Rijppell, Reise in Abyssinicn (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1838- 
1840); T. von Heuglin, Reise nach Abessinien (Jena, 18O8) ; G. 
L-cjean, Voyage en Ahyssinie (Paris, 1872) ; Achille Raffray, Afrique 
orientate ; Abyssinie (Paris, 1876) ; P. H. G. Powell-Cotton, A 
Sporting Trip through Abyssinia, chaps. 27-30 (London, 1902) ; and 
Holt. Soc, Geog. Jtaliana for 1909. Views of the castle arc given by 
Heuglin, Ralfray and Powell-Cotton. 

GONDOKORO, a government station and trading-place on the 
east bank of the upper Nile, in 4° 54' N., 31° 43' E. It is the 
headquarters of the Northern Province of the (British) Uganda 
protectorate, is 1070 m. by river S. of Khartum and 350 m. 
N.N.W. in a direct line of Entebbe on Victoria Nyanza. The 
station, which is very unhealthy, is at the top of a cliff 25 ft. 
alx)ve the river-level. Besides houses for the civil and military 
authorities and the lines for the troops, there are a few huts 
inhabited by Bari, the natives of this part of the Nile. The 
importance of Gondokoro lies in the fact that it is within a few 
miles of the limit of navigability of the Nile from Khartum up 
stream. From this point the journey to Uganda is continued 
overland. 

Gondokoro was first visited by Europeans in 1841-1842, 
when expeditions sent out by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 
ascended the Nile as far as the foot of the rapids above Gondokoro. 
It soon became an ivory and slave-trading centre. In 1851 an 
Austrian Roman Catholic mission was established here, but it 
was abandoned in 1859. It was at Gondokoro that J. H. Speke 
and J. A. Grant, descending the Nile after their discovery of its 
source, met, on the 15th of February 1863, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
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Samuel Baker and his wife who were joumeykig up the river. 
In 1871 Baker, then governor-general of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, established a military post at Gondokoro which he 
n^ed Ismailia, after the then khedive. Baker made this post 
his headquarters, but Colonel (afterwards General) C. G. Gordon, 
who succeeded him in 1874, abandoned the station on account 
of its unhealthy site, removing to Lado. Gondokoro, however, 
remained a trading-station. It fell into the hands of the Mahdists 
in 1885. After the destruction of the Mahdist power in 1898 
Gondokoro was occupied by British troops and has since formed 
the northernmost post on the Nile of the Uganda protectorate 
(see Sudan ; Nile ; and Uganda). 

GONDOMAR, DIEGO SARMIENTO DE ACUAA, Count of 
(1567-1626), Spanish diplomatist, was the son of Garcia Sarmientu 
de Sotomayor, corregidor of Granada, and governor of the 
Canary Islands, by his marriage with Juana de Acuna, an 
heiress. Diego Sarmiento, their eldest son, was bom in the 
parish of Gondomar, in the bishopric of Tuy, Galicia, Spain, 
on the ist of November 1567. He inherited wide estates botli 
in Galicia and in Old Castile. In 1583 he was appointed by 
Philip II. to the military command of the Portuguese frontier 
and sea coast of Galicia. He is said to have taken an active 
part in the repulse of an English coast-raid in 1 585, and in the 
defence of the country during the unsuccessful English attack 
on Corunna in 1589. In 1593 he was named corregidor of Toro. 
In 1603 was sent from court to Vigo to superintend the 
distribution of the treasure brought from America by two 
galleons which were driven to take refuge at Vigo, and on his 
return was named a member of the board of finance. In 1609 
he was again employed on the coast of Galicia, this time to repel 
a naval attack made by the Dutch. Altliough he held military 
commands, and administrative posts, his habitual residence was 
at Valladolid, where he owned the Casa del Sol and was already 
collecting his fine library. He was known as a courtier, and 
apparently as a friend of the favourite, the duke of Lerma. 
In 1612 he was chosen as ambas.sador in England, but did not 
leave to take up his appointment till May 1613. 

His reputation as a diplomatist is based on his two periods 
of service in England from 1613 to 1618 and from 1619 to 1622. 
The excellence of his latinity pleased the literary tastes of James 
I., whose character he judged with remarkable insight. He 
flattered the king’s love of books and of peace, and he made 
skilful use of his desire for a matrimonial alliance between the 
prince of Wales and a Spanish infanta. The ambassador’s 
task was to keep James from aiding the Protestant states 
against Spiain and the house of Austria, and to avert English 
attacks on Spanish possessions in America. His success made 
him odious to the anti-Spanish and puritan parties. The active 
part he took in promoting the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh 
arou.sed particular animosity. He was attacked in pamphlets, 
and the dramatist Thomas Middleton made him a principal 
person in the strange political play A Game of Chess, which was 
suppressed by order of the council. In 1617 Sarmiento was 
created count of Gondomar. In 1618 he obtained leave to come 
home for his health, but was ordered to return by way of Flanders 
and France with a diplomatic mission. In 1619 he returned to 
London, and remained till 1622, when he was allowed to retire. 
On his return he was named a member of the royal council and 
governor of one of the king’s palaces, and was appointed to a 
complimentary mission to Vienna. Gondomar was in Madrid 
when the prince of Wales— afterwards Charles I. — made his 
journey there in search of a wife. He died at the house of the 
constable of Castile, near Haro in the Rioja, on the 2nd of 
October 1626. 

Gondomar .was twice married, first to his niece Beatrix 
Sarmiento, by whom he had no children, and then to his cousin 
Constanza de Acuna, by whom he had four sons and three 
daughters. The hatred he aroused in England, which was 
shown by constant jeers at the intestinal complaint from which 
he suffered for years, was the best tribute to the zeal with which 
he served his own master. Gondomar collected, both before he 
came to London and during his residence there, a very fine 
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library of printed books and manuscripts. Orders for the 
arrangement^ binding and storing of his bmks in his house at 
Valladolid take a prominent place in hb voluminous correspond- 
ence. In 17S5 the library was ceded by his descendant and 
representative the marquis of Malpica to King Charles III., 
and it is now in the Royal Library at Madrid. A portrait of 
Gondomar, attributed to Velazquez, was formerly at Stowe. 
It was mezzotinted by Robert Cooper. 

Authorxties. — Gondomar’s missions to England are largely dealt 
with in S. R. Gardiner’s History of Enfiand (London, 1883-1884). 
In Spanish, Don Pascual de Gayangos wrote a useful biograpiiic^ 
introductioa to a publication of a few of his letters — Cinco Cartas 
politico •^liierarias de Don Diego Sarmiento de Acuna^ Conde de 
Gondomar ^ issued at Madrid 1869 by the Sociedad de Bibltdfilos of the 
Spanish Academy ; and there is a life in English by F. H. Lyon 
(1910). (D. H.) 

GONDOPHARES, or Gondophrrnes, an Indo-Parthian king 
who ruled over the Kabul valley and the Punjab. By means 
of his coins his accession may be dated with practical certainty 
at A.D. 21, and his rei^ lasted for some thirty years. He is 
notable for his association with St Thomas in early Christian 
tradition. The legend is that India fell to St Thomas, who 
showed unwillingness to start until Christ appeared in a vision 
and ordered him to serve King Gondophares and build him a 
palace. St Thomas accordingly went to India and suffered 
martyrdom there. This legend is not incompatible with what 
is known of the chronology of Gondophares’ reign. 

GONDWANA, the historical name for a large tract of liilly 
country in India which roughly corresponds with the greater 
part of the present Central Provinces. It is derived from the 
aboriginal tribe of Gonds, who still form the largest element 
in the population and who were at one time the ruling power. 
From the i2lh to as late as the i8ih century three or four Gond 
d3ma$tics reigned over this region with a degree of civilization 
that seems surprising when compared with the existing condition 
of the people. They built large walled cities, and accumulated 
immense treasures of gold and silver and jewels. On the whole, 
they maintained their independence fairly well against the 
Mahommedans, being subject only to a nominal submission and 
occasional payment of tribute. But when the Mahratta invaders 
appeared, soon after the beginning of the 18th century, the Gond 
kingdoms offered but a feeble resistance and the aboriginal 
population fled for safety to the hills. Gondwana was thus 
included in the dominions of the Bhonsla raja of Nagpur, from 
whom it finally passed to the British in 1853. 

The Gonds, who call themselves Koitur or “highlanders,” 
are the most numerous tribe of Dravidian race in India. Their 
total number in 1^01 was 2,286,913, of whom nearly two millions 
were enumerated m the Central Provinces, where they form 20 % 
of the population. They have a language of their own, with 
many dialects, which is intermediate between the two great 
Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu. It is unwritten and 
has no literatiare, except a little provided by the missionaries. 
More than half the Gonds in the Central Provinces have now 
abandoned their own dialects, and have adopted Aryan' forms 
of speech. This indicates the extent to which they have become 
Ilinduized. The higher class among them, called Raj Gonds, 
have been definitely admitted into Hinduism as a pure cultivating 
caste ; but the great majority still retain the animistic beliefs, 
ceremonial observances and impure customs of food which arc 
common to most of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

GONFALON (the late French and Italian form, also found in 
other Romanic languages, of gonfanon, which is derived from 
the O.H. Gcr. gundfano, gund^ war, and fano, flag, cf. Mod. Ger. 
Fahne, and English “ vane ”), a banner or standard of the 
middle ages. It took the form of a small pennem attached below 
the head of a knight’s lance, or when used in religious processions 
and ceremonies, or as the banner of a city or state or military 
order, it became a many-streamered rectangular ensign, fre- 
quently swinging from a cross-bar attached to a pole. T^ is 
the most frequent use ol the word. The title of “ gonfalonier,” 
the bearer of the gonfalon, was in the middle ages both militaiy 
and civil. It was borne by the counts of Vexin, as leaders of the 
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men of Saint Denis, and when the Vexin was incorporated in the 
kingdom of France the title of Gonfalonier de Sant Denis passed 
to the kings of Fiance, who thus became the bearers of the 
“ oril^nime,” as the banner of St Denis was called. “ Gon- 
falonier” was the title of civic magistrates of various degrees 
of authority in many of the city republics of Italy, notably of 
Florence, Sienna and Lucca. At Florence the functions of the 
office varied. At first the gonfaloniers were the leaders of the 
various military division.s of the inhabitants. In 1293 was 
created the office of gonfalonier of justice, who carried out the 
orders of the signiory. By the end of the 14th century the 
gonfalonier was the chief of the signiory. At Lucx:a he was the 
chief magistrate of the republic. At Rome two gonfaloniers 
must be distinguished, that of the church and ^at of the 
Roman people ; both offices were conferred by the pope. The 
first was usually granted to sovereigns, who were bound to 
defend the church and lead her armies. The second bore a 
standard with the letters S.P.QJI. on any enterprise undertaken 
in the name of the church and the people of Rome, and also at 
ceremonies, processions, &c. This was granted by the pope to 
distinguished families. Thus the Cesarini held the office till 
the end of the 17th century. The Pamphili held it from 1686 
till 1764. 

GONG (Chinese, gong-gong or tam-tam), a sonorous or musical 
instrument of Chinese origin and manufacture, made in the form 
of a broad thin disk with a deep rim. Gongs vaiy in diameter 
from about 20 to 40 in, and they are made of bronze containing 
a maximum of 22 parts of tin to 78 of copper ; but in many cases 
the proportion of tin is considerably less. Such an alloy, when 
cast and allowed to cool slowly, is excessively brittle, but it can be 
tempered and annealed in a peculiar manner. If suddenly cooled 
from a cherry-red heat, the alloy becomes so soft that it can be 
hammered and worked on the lathe, and afterwards it may be 
hardened by re-heating and cooling it slowly . In these properties 
it will be observed, the alloy behaves in a manner exactly opposite 
to steel, and the Chinese avail themselves of the known peculiari- 
ties for preparing the tltin sheets of which gongs are made. They 
cool their castings of bronze in water, and after hammering out 
the alloy in the soft state, harden the finished gongs by heating 
them to a cherry -red and allowing them to cool slowl}^ These 
properties of the allo}" long remained a secret, said to have been 
first discovered in Europe by Jean Pierre Joseph d^Arcet at the 
beginning of the 19th century. Riche and Champion are said 
to have succeeded in producing tam-tams having all the qualities 
and timbre of the Chinese instruments. The composition of the 
alloy of bronze used for making gongs is stated to be as follows : ^ 
Copper, 76*52 ; Tin, 22*43; Lead, 0*62; Zinc, 0*23; Iron, o-i8. 
The gong is beaten with a round, hard, leather-covered pad, 
fitted on a short stick or handle. It emits a peculiarly sonorous 
sound, its complex vibrations bursting into a wave-like succession 
of tones, sometimes shrill, sometimes deep. In China and Japan 
it is used in religious ceremonies, state processions, marriages 
and other festivals ; and it is said that the Chinese can modify 
its tone variously by particular ways of striking the disk. 

The gong has been eliectively used in the orchestra to intensify the 
impression of fear and horror in melodramatic scenes. The tam-tam 
was first introduced into a western orchestra by Fran(;()is Joseph 
Gossec in the funeral march composed at the death of Mirabeau in 
1791. Gaspard Spontini used it in La Vestale (1S07), in the finale of 
act n., an impressive scene; in which the high pontiff pronounces the 
anathema on the faithless vestal. It was also used in the funeral 
music played w*hen the remains of Napoleon the Great were brought 
back to France in 1840. Meyerbeer made use of the instrument in the 
scene of the resurrection of the three nuns in Robert k diable. Four 
tam-tams are now used at Bayreuth in Parsifal to x«inf(»:ce the bell 
instruments, although there is no indication given iii the score (set? 
Parstfal). The tam-tam has been treated from its ethnographical 
side by Franz Heger.^ (K. S.) 

GONGQRA Y ARGOTE, LUIS DE (1561-1627), Spanish lyric 
poet, was born at Cordova on the nth of July 1561. His father, 
Francisco de Argote, was conegidor of that city ; the poet early 
adopted Ihe surname of his mother, Leonora de Gongora, who 

* See La grande Encyclopidie, vol. viii. (Paris), “ Bronze." p. 14®?* 

* Alte Meialltrommetn aus SUdost-Asien (Leipzig, 1902), Bd. 1., 
Text ; Bd. ii., Tafeln. 

xn. 8 a 
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was descended from an ancient family. At the age of fifteen he 
entered as a student of civil and canon law at the university of 
Salamanca ; but he obtained no academic distinctions and was 
content with an ordinary pass degreje. He was already known 
as a poet in 1585 when Cervantes praised him in the Galatea ; in 
this same year he took minor orders, and shortly afterwards 
was nominated to a canonry at Cordova. About 1605-1606 
he was ordained priest, and thenceforth resided principally at 
Valladolid and Madrid, where, as a contemporary remarks, he 
“ noted and stabbed at everything with his satirical pen.” His 
circle of admirers was now greatly enlarged ,• but the acknowledg- 
ment accorded to his singular genius was both slight and tardy. 
Ultimately indeed, through the influence of the duke of Sandoval, 
he obtained an appointment as honorary chaplain to Philip III., 
but even this slight honour he was not permitted long to enjoy. 
In 1626 a severe illness, which seriously impaired his memory, 
compelled his retirement to Cordova, where he died on the 24th 
of May T627. An edition of his poems was published almost 
immediately after his death by Juan Lopez de Vicuna ; the 
frequently reprinted edition by Hozes did not appear till 1633. 
The collection consists of numerous sonnets, odes, ballads, songs 
for the guitar, and of certain larger poems, such as the Soledades 
and the Polifemo. Too many of them exhibit that tortuous 
elaboration of style {estilo culin) with which the name of Gongora 
is inseparably associated ; but though Gongora h.as been justly 
censured for affected Latinisms, unnatural transpositions, strained 
metaphors and frequent obscurity, it must be admitted that he 
was a man of rare genius, — a fact cordially acknowledged by 
those of his contemporaries who were most capable of judging. 
It was only in the hands of those who imitated Gongora’s style 
without inheriting his genius that culieranismo became absurd. 
Besides his lyrical poems Gongora is the author of a play entitled 
Las Firmezas de Isabel and of two incomplete dramas, the 
Comedia venaioria and FI Doctor Carlino, The only satisfactory 
edition of his works is that published by R. P'oulch^-Delbose in 
the Bibliotheca Hispanica. 

See Edward Chiirton, G&n^ota (Ixindon, 1862, 2 vols.) ; M. 
(iouz^lez y Francis, G 6 ngova racionero (Cdrdoba, i8c)5) ; M. Gonzdiez 
y Francis, Don Luis de (idngora vindicando su fama ante el propio 
ohispo ^Cdrdoba, 1890) ; “ Vingt-six Lettres de (>6ngora*' in the Revue 
hispaniquct vol. x. pp. 184-225 (Paris, 19 ” 3 )* 

GONIOMETER (from Gr. angle, and fiirpov, measure), 

an instrument for measuring the angles of crystals ; there arc two 
kinds — the contact goniometer and the reflecting goniometer. 
Nicolaus Steno in 1669 determined the intcrfacial angles of 
quartz crystals by cutting sections perpendicular to the edges, 
the plane angles of the sections being then the angles between the 
faces which are perpendicular to the sections. The earliest instru- 
ment was the contact goniometer devised by Carangcot in 1783. 

The Contact Goniometer (or Hand-Goniometer ), — This consists of 
two metal rules pivoted together at the centre of a graduated semi- 
circle (fig. j). The instrument is placed with its plane perpendicular 

to an edge between 
two faces of the 
crystal to be meas- 
ured, and the rules 
are brought into 
contact with the 
faces; this is best 
done by holding the 
crystal up against 
the light with the 
edge in the line of 
sight. The angle 
between the rules, 
as read on the 
graduated semi- 
circle, then gives 
I n;, i . — Contact Goniometer. the angle between 

the two faces. The 

rules are slotted, iso that they may be shortened and their tips applied 
to a crystal partly embedded in its matrix. The instrument repre- 
sented in fig. I is practically tlic same in all its details as that made 
for Carangeot, and it is employed at the present day for the approxi- 
mate measurement of large crystals with dull and rough laces. 
S. L. Penfield (1900) has devised some cheap and .simple forms of 
contact goniometer, consisting of jointed arms and protractors made 
of cardboard or celluloid. 



The Refleciinf This is an instrument of far greater 

precision, and is always used for the accurate measurement of the 
angles when small crystals with bright faces are available. As a rule, 
the smaller the crystal the more even are its faces, and when these are 
smooth and bright they reflect sharply defined images of a bright 
object By turning the crystal 
about an axis parallel to the jn 

edge between two faces, the 
image reflected from a second jnHA 

face may be brought into the rW m 

same ^sition as that fom^rly * 

from^the l^rst facef the angle rjll I ^ ^ 

through which the crystal has I 1 

been rotated, as determined by | 

a graduated circle to which the ‘*1^1 | 

crystal is fixed, is the angle I 

between the normals to the 3 I / * 

two faces. pSS •'fl 1 / 

Several forms of instruments wS j jl y 

depending on this principle Ll/j | 

have been devised, the earliest I 

being the vertical-circle gonio- \ 3 hnl 

meter of W. H. Wollaston, 
made in 1809. This consists j 

of a circle m (fig. 2) , graduated ^ I || 

to degrees of arc and reading ^ 

with ie vernier h to minutes. ^||11 ' --TiTTj]]||||||^^M 

which turns with the millea 

head t about a horizontal I 3 

axi.s. The crystal is attached ^ 

with wax (a mixture of bees- 2. — Vertical-Circle Goniometer, 

wax and pitch) to the holder 

<7, and by means of the pivoted arcs it may be adjusted so that 
the edge t)ctwoen two faces (a zone-axis) is parallel to, and coincident 


the edge between two faces (a zone-axis) is parallel to, and coincident 
with, the axis of the instrument. The crystal-holder and adjustment- 
arcs, together with the milled head s, are carried on an axis which 
pa.sses through the liollow axis of the graduated circle, and may thus 
be rotated independently of the circle. In use, the goniometer is 
placed directly opposite to a window, with its axis parallel to the 
horizontal window-bars, and as far distant as possible. The eye is 
placed quite close to the crystal, and the image of an upper window- 
bar (or better still a slit in a dark screen) as seen in the crystal-face 
is made to coincide with a lower window-bar (or chalk mark on the 
floor) as seen directly : this is done by turning the milled head s, 
the reading of the graduated circle having previously been observed. 
Without moving tlie eye, the milled head t, together with the crystal, 
is then rotated until the image from a second face is brought into the 
same position ; the difference between the first and second readings 
of the graduated circle will then give the angle between the normsds 
of the two faces. 

Several improvements have been made on Wollaston's gonio- 
meter. The adjustment-arcs have been modified ; a mirror of black 
glass fixed to the stand beneath the crystal gives a reflected image of 
the signal, with 

which the reflec- 4 1 

more conveni- 

cntly made to co- [ A ' iy 

incide ; a telescope ^ 1 

cross-wires ^ives ^ f| 

greater precision j 

rays of light; and 
with the telescope 

a collimator has 

sometimes l>een W 

impro^m^t was 
ing the graduated 

as in the instni- 


merits of E. L. — Horizontal-Circle Goniometer. 

Malus (1810), F. 

C. von Riese (1829) and J. Babinet (1839). Many forms of 
the horizontal -circle goniometer have been constructed; they are 
provided with a telescope and collimator, and in construction are 
essentially the same as a spectrometer, with the addition of arrange- 
ments for adjusting and centring the crystal. The instrument shown 
in fig. 3 in made by R. Fuess of Berlin. It has four concentric axes, 
which enaUe the crystal-holder A, together with the adjustment- 
arcs B and centring-wdes D, to b^ raised or lowered, or to be rotated 
independently of the circle H; further, either the crystal-holder, or 
the telescope T may be rotated with the circle, while the other 
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remains fixed. The crystal is placed on the holder and adjusted 
so that the edge (sone*axts) between two fhoes is coincident with the 
axis of the instrument. light from an incandescent gas-bumer 
passes through the slit of the collimator C, and the image of the slit 
(signal) reflected from the crystal face is viewed in the telescope. 
The clamp a and slow-motion screw F enable the image to be 
brought exactly on the cross-wires of the telescope, and the position 
of the circle with respect to the vernier is read through the lens. 
The crystal and the circle are then rotated together until the image 
from a second face is brought on the cross-wires of the telescope, and 
the angle through which they have been turned is the angle between 
the normals to the two faces. While measuring the angles between 
the faces of crystals the telescope remains fixed by the clamp / 3 , but 
when this is released the instrument may be used as a spectrometer 
or refractometer for determining, by the method of minimum 
deviation, l^e indices of refraction of an artificially cut prism or of a 
transparent crystal when the faces are suitably incuned to one 
another. 

With a one-circle goniometer, such as is described above, it is 
necessary to mount and re-adjust the crystal afresh for the measure- 
ment of each zone of faces {i.e. each set of faces intersecting in parallel 
edges) ; with very small crystals this operation takes a considerable 
time, and the minute faces are not readily identified again. Further, 
in certain cases, it is not possible to measure the angles between zones, 
nor to determine the position of small faces wliich do not lie in pro- 
minent zones on the crystal. These diflicultics have been overcome 
by the use of a two-circle goniometer or theodolite-goniometer, 
which as a combination of a vertical-circle goniometer and one with a 
horizontal-circle was first employed ^ W. H. Miller in 1^4. Special 
forms have been designed by E. S. Fedorov (1889), V. Goldschmidt 
(1893), S. Czapski (1893) and F. Stoeber (1898), which differ mainly 
in the arrangement of the optical parts. In these instruments the 
crystal is set up and adjusted once for all, with the axis of a prominent 
zone parallel to the axis of either the horizontal or the vertical 
circle. As a rule, only in this zone can the angles between the faces be 
measured directly : the positions of all the other faces, which need 
be observed only once, are fixed by the simultaneous readings of the 
two circles. These readings, corresponding to the polar distance and 
azimuth, or latitude and longitude readings of astronomical tele- 
scopes. must be plotted on a projection before the symmetry of the 
crystal is ap]mrent; and laborious calculations are necessary in 
order to determine the indices of the faces and the angles between 
them, and the other constants of the crystal, or to test whether any 
three faces are accurately in a zone. 

These disadvantages are overcome by adding still another gradu- 
ated circle to the instrument, with its axis perjiendicular to the axis 
of the vertical circle, thus forming a three-circle goniometer. With 
such an instrument measurements nia3r be made in any zone or 
between any two faces without re-adjusting the crystal ; further the 
troublesome calculations are avoided, and, indeed, the instrument 
may be used for solving spherical triangles. Difierent forms of 
tliree-circle goniometers have been designed by G. F. H. Smith 
(1899 and 1904), K. S. Fedorov (1900) and J. F. C. Klein (1900). 
Besides being used as a one-, two-, or three-circle goniometer for 
the measurement of the interfacial angles of crystals, and as a re- 
fractometer for determining refractive indices by the prismatic 
method or by total reflection, Klein's instrument, which is called a 
poi3rmeter, is fitted with accessory optical apparatus which enables 
it to be used for examining a crystal in paraUd or convergent polar- 
ized light and for measuring the optic axial angle. 

Goniometers of special construction have been devised for certain 
purposes ; for in.stance, the inverted horizontal-circle goniometer of 
H. A. Miers (1903) for measuring crystals during their growth in the 
mother-liquid. A. E. Tutton (1894) has combined a goniometer with 
lapidaries^ appliances for cutting section-plates and prisms from 
crystals accurately in any desired direction. The instrument 
commonly employed for measuring the optic axial angle of biaxial 
crystals is really a combination of a goniometer with a polariscope. 
For the optical investigation of minute crystals under the microscope, 
various forms of stage-goniometer with one, two or three graduated 
circles have been constructed. An ordinary microscope fitted with 
cross-wires and a rotating graduated .stage serves the purpose of a 
goniometer for measuring the plane angles of a crystal face or section, 
being the same in principle as the contact goniometer. 

For fuller descriptions of goniometers reference may be made to 
the text-books of Crystallography and Mineralogy, especially to 
P. H. Groth, Physikalische Krystailographie (4th ed., Leipzig, 1905). 
See also C. Leiss, Die opHschen Instrufnente der Firma R. Fuess, deren 
Beschreibung, Justierung und Anwendung (Leipzig, 1899). (L. J. S.). 

60NTAUT, MARIE JOSEPHINE LOUISE, Duchessb de 
(1773-1857), was bom in Paris on the 3rd of August 1773, 
daughter of Augustin Fran9ois, comte de Montaut-Navailles, 
who had been governor of Louis XVI. and his two brothers when 
childrm. The count of Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) 
and his wife stood sponsors to Josephine de Montaut, and she 
shai^ the lessons given by Madame de Genlis to the Orleans 
family, with whom her mother broke ofE relations after the out- 
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break of the Revolution. Mother and daughter emigrated to 
Coblens in 1792 ; thence they went to Rotterdam, and finally 
to England, where Josephine married the marquis Charles 
Michel de Gontaut-Saint-Blacard. They returned to France 
at the Restoration, and resumed their place at court. Madame 
de Gontaut became lady-in-waiting to Caroline, duchess of 
Berry, and, on the birth of the princess Louise (Mile (I’Artoisy 
afterwards duchess of Parma), governess to the children of 
France. Next year the birth of Henry, duke of Bordeaux 
(afterwards known as the comte de Chambord), added to her 
charge the heir of the Bourbons. She remained faithful to his 
cause all her life. Her husband died in 1822, and in 1827 she 
was created duchesse de Gontaut. She followed the exiled royal 
family in 1830 to Holyrood Palace, and then to Prague, but in 
1834, owing to differences with Pierre Louis, due de Blacas, who 
thought her comparatively liberal views dangerous for the 
prince and princess, she received a brusque cong 4 from Charles X. 
Her twin daughters, Josephine (1796-1844) and Charlotte (1796- 
1818), married respectively Ferdinand de Chabot, prince de Lion 
and afterwards due de Rohan, and Francois, comte de Bourbon- 
Busset. She herself wrote in her old age some naive memoirs, 
which throw an odd light on the pretensions of the governess 
of the children of France.” She died in Paris in 1857. 

See her Memoirs (Eng. ed., z vols., 1894), and LeUres inidites (1895). 

GONVILE, EDMUND (d. 1351), founder of Gonville Hall, 
now Gonville and Caius College, at Cambridge, England, is 
thought to have been the son of William de Gonvile, and the 
brother of Sir Nicholas Gonvile. In 1320 he was rector of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk, and steward there for William, earl Warren 
and the earl of I.Ancaster. Six years later he was rector of 
Rushworth, and in 1342 rector of Terrington St John and com- 
missioner for the marshlands of Norfolk. In this year he 
founded and endowed a collegiate church at Rushworth, sup- 
pressed in 1541. The foundation of Gonville Hall at Cambridge 
was effected by a charter granted by Edward III. in 1348. 
It was called, officially, the Hall of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, but was usually known as Gunnell or Gonville 
Hall. Its original site was in Free-school Lane, where Corpus 
Christi College now stands. Gonvile apparently wished it to 
be devoted to training for theological study, but after his death 
the foundation was completed by William Bateman, bishop of 
Norwich and founder of Trinity Hall, on a different site and with 
considerably altered statutes. (See also Caius, John.) 

GONZAGA, an Italian princely family named after the town 
where it probably had its origin. Its known history begins with 
the 13th century, when Luigi I. (1267-1360), after fierce struggles 
supplanted his brother-in-law Rinaldo (nicknamed Passerine) 
Bonacolsi as lord of Mantua in August 1328, with the title of 
captain-general, and afterwards of vicar-general of the empire, 
adding the designation of count of Mirandola and Concordia, 
which fief the Gonzagas held from 1328 to 1354. In July 1335 
his son Guido, with the help of Filippino and Feltrino Gonzaga, 
wrested Reggio from the Scaligeri and held it until 1371. Luigi 
was succeeded by Guido (d. 1369); the latter’s son Luigi II. 
came next in succession (d. 1382), and then Giovan Francesco I. 
(d. 1407), who, although at one time allied with the treacherous 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, incurred the latter’s enmity and all but 
lost his estates ^nd his life in consequence ; eventually he joined 
the Florentines and Bolognese, enemies of Visconti. He pro- 
moted commerce and wisely developed the prosperity of his 
dominions. His son Giovan Francesco II. (d. 1444) succeeded him 
under the regency of his uncle Carlo Malatesta and the protection 
of the Venetians. He became a famous general, and was rewarded 
for his services to the emperor Sigismund with the title of 
marquess of Mantua for himself and his defendants (1432)9 
investiture which legitimatized the usurpations of the house of 
Gonzaga, His son Luigi HI. “ il Turco ” (d. 1478) likewise 
became a celebrated soldier, and was also a learned and liberal 
prince, a patron of literature and the arts. His son Federigo I. 
(d; 1484) followed in his father’s footsteps, and served under 
various foreign sovereigns, including Bona of Savoy and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici ; subsequently he upheld the rights of the house of 
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Este against Pope Sixtus IV. and the Venetians^ whose ambitious 
claims were a menace to his own domtmons of Fcarrara and 
Mantova. His sonGiovan Francesco IlL (d. 1519) continued the 
military traditions of the family, and commanded the allied 
Italian forces against Charles VIIL at the battle of Fomovo ; 
he afterwards fought in the kingd^ of Naples and in Tuscany, 
until captured by the Venetians in 1509. On his liberation he 
adopted a more peaceful and conciliatory policy, and with the 
help of his wife, the famous Isabella d’ Este, he promoted the 
hnc arts and letters, collecting pictures, statues and other works 
of art with intelligent diseximixmtion. He was succeeded by his 
son Federigo II. (tl. 1540), captain-general of the papal forces. 
After the peace of Cambmi (1529) his ally and protector, the 
emperor Charles V., raised his title to that of duke of Mantua in 
1530; in 1536 the empe^ror decided the controversy for the 
succession of Monferrato l)etween Federigo and the house of 
Savoy in favour of the former. His son Francesco 1 . succeeded 
him, and, being a minor, was placed under the regency of his 
uncle Cardinal Ercolc ; he was accidentally drowned in 1550, 
leaving his possessions to his brother tiuglielmo. The latter 
was an extravagant spendUirift, but having subdued a revolt 
in Monferrato was presented with that territory by the emperor 
Maximilian II. At his death in 1587 he was succeeded \yy his 
son Vincenzo 1 . (d. idis), who was more addicted to amusements 
than to warfare. Then followed in succession his sons Francesco 
II. (d. 1612), Perdinando (d. 1626), and Vincenzo II. (d. 1627), all 
thiK;e incapable and dissolute princes. The last named appointed 
as his successor Charles, the son of Henriette, the heiress of the 
French family of Nevers-Kethcl, who was only able to take 
possession of the ducal throne after a bloody struggle : his 
dominions were laid waste by foreign invasions and he himself 
was reduced to tlu^ sorest straits. He died in 1637, leaving his 
possessions to his grandson (^hurles (Carlo) II. under the regency 
of the latter’s mother Maria Gonzuga, which lasted until 1647. 
(Charles died in consequence of his own profligacy and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinand Charles (Ferdinando Carlo), 
who was likewise for some years under the regency of his mother 
Isabella of Austria. Ferdinand Charles, anotlicr extravagant 
and dissolute })rince, acquired the county of Guastalla hy 
marriage in 1678, but lost it soon afterwards ; he involved his 
country in useless warfare, with the result that in 1708 Austria 
annexed the duchy. On the 3th of July of the same year he 
died in Venice, and with him the Gonzagas of Mantua came to an 
end. 

Of the cadet branches of the house one received the lordship 
of Bozzolo, another the counties of Novellara and Bagnob, a 
third, of which the founder was Fcrrante I. (d. 1557), retained 
the county of Guastalla, raised to a duchy in 1621, and come to 
an end with the death of Giuseppe Maria on tlu; i6th of August 
1746. 

BrBUOQRAPiiY. — S. Malfei, Annali di Manieva (Tortona, 1675) ; 
G. Verouosi, Q^adro storico diiia Mirmdola (Modena, 1847) ; T. Ah6, 
Storia di Guastalla (Guastalla, 1873, 4 vols.) ; Alessandro Luzio, 
I PtBcatiorid* Isahellad* Este (Ancona, 1887) ; A. Luzio and R. Renier, 
" Francesco Gonzaga alia batta^lia di tWnovo (1405), sccondo i 
documenti Mantovuni (in Archivio storico italiano, ser. v. voL vi., 
205*246) : id.f Maniova e U rhino , Isabella d* Este e Elisabeth Ginieaga 
neilc rclazioui famigliari e nolle vicende politiche (Turin, 1893) ; L. G., 
FY'lissicr, “ Les Relations dt* Francois de Goazague, marquis de 
Mantouc, avec Ludovico Sforza et Louis XII ” (in Annales de la 
faculty de Lettres de Bordeaux, 1803) ; Antonino Bertolotti, Letterc 
del duca di Savoia Emanude Filiberto a Guglielmo tktnza^, duca di 
Mantova” star, it, ser. v., vol. lx. pp. 250-283) ; Edmondo Solari, 

Letterc inedite del card. Gasparo ConJarini net carteggio del card. 
Ercole Gonzaga (Venice, 1004) ; Arturo Segt^, II Eichiamo di Don 
P err ante Gonzaga dal governo di Milano, e sue couseguenze (Turin, 

1904). 

GONZAGA, THOMAZ ANTONIO (1744-1809), PorU^ese 
poet, was a native of Oporto and the son of a Braziiian-bom 
judge. He spent a part of his boyhood at Bahia, where his 
fatter was disembargadar of the appeal court, and returning to 
Portugal he went to the univexsity of Coimbra and took bis law 
degree at the age of twenty«*four. He remamed on there for some 
years and compiled a treatise of natural law on regalist lines, 
dedicating it to Pombal, but the fail of the marquis led him to 


leave Coimbra and become a candidate lor a magistracy, and in 
17SS he obtained the posts of osimdw and (rf the goods of 

deceased and absent persons at Villa Rica in the province of Minas 
Geraes in Brazil. In 2786 he was named dUsembargador of the 
appeal court at Bahia, and three years later, as he was about to 
marry a you:^ lady of position, D. Maria de Seixas Brandio, the 
Marilia of his verses, he suddenly found himself arrested on the 
cteige of being the principal author of a Republic^ conspiracy in 
Minas. Conducted to Rio, he was impnsoned in a fortress and 
interrogated, but constantly asserted his innocence. However, 
his friendship with the conspirators compromised him in the eyes 
of his absolutist judges, who, on the ground that he had known of 
the plot and not denounced it, sentenced him in April 1792 to 
perpetual exile in Angola, with the confiscation of his property. 
I^ter, this penalty was commuted into one of ten years of exile to 
Mozambique, with a death sentence if he should return to America. 
After having spent three years in prison, Gonzaga sailed in May 
1792 for Mozambique and shortly after his arrival a violent fever 
almost ended his life. A wealthy Portuguese gentleman, married 
to a lady of colour, charitably received him into his house and 
when the poet recovered, he married their young daughter who 
had nursed him through the attack. He lived in exile until his 
death, practising advocacy at intervals, but his last years were 
embittered by fits of melancholia, deepening into madness, which 
were brought on by the remembrance of his misfortunes. His 
reputation as a poet rests on a little volume of bucolics entitled 
Marilia, yrhich includes all his published verses and is divided into 
two parts, corresponding with those of his life. The first extends 
to lus imprisonment and breathes only love and pleasure, while 
the main theme of the second part, written in prison, is his 
sawiade for Marilia and past happiness. Gonzaga borrowed his 
forms from the best models, Anacreon and Theocritus, but the 
matter, except for an occasional imitation of Petrarch, the 
natural, elegant style and tlie harmonious metrificatioin, are all 
his own. The booklet comprises the most celebrated collection of 
erotic poetry dedicated to a single person in the Portuguese 
tongue ; indeed its popularity is so great as to exceed its intrinsic 
merit. 

'I'wenty-nine editions had appeared up to 1854, but the Paris 
edition of 1862 in 2 vols. is in every way the I^st, although the 
authenticity of the versos in its 3rd part, wliich do not relate to 
Marilia, is doubtful. A popular edition of the first two parts was 
published in 1888 (l^sbon, Corazzi). A French verKioix of Marilia by 
Monglave and Chalus appeared in Paris in 1825, an Italian by 
Vegezzi Ruscalla at Turin in 1844, a Latin by Dr Castro Lox>e8 at 
Rio an 1868, and there is a Spanish one by Vedia. 

See Iniiocencio da Silva, Diccionario bibliogtaphico portuguez, 
vol. vii. p. 320, also Dr T. Braga, FilinU> Elysio e os Dissidentas da 
Arcadia (Oporto, 1901). (E. Pr.) 

GONZALEZ-CARVAJAL, TOMAS JOS£ (1753-1834), Spanish 
poet and statesman, was bom at Seville in 1753. He studied at 
the university of Seville, and took the degree of LL.D. at Madrid. 
He obtained an office in the financial department of the govern- 
ment ; and in 1795 was made intendant of the colonies which had 
just l^n founded in Sierra Morena and Andalusia. During 
i8o9-*i8ii he held an intendancy in the patriot army. He 
became, in 1812, director of the university of San Isidro ; but 
having offended the government by establishing a chair of inter- 
national law, he was imprisoned for five years (181 5-1820). The 
revolution of 1820 reinstated him, but the counter-revolution of 
three years later forced him into exile. After four years he was 
allowed to return, and he died, in 1834, a member of the .supreme 
council of war. Gonzdlcz-Carvajal enjoyed European fame as 
author ol metrical translations of the poetical books of the Bible. 
To fit himself for this work he commenced the study of Hebrew at 
the age of fifty-four. He also wrote other works in verse and 
prose, avowedly, taking Luis de Leon as his model. 

See biogtapliical notice in Bibtioteca de Bivadeneyra^ vot lx vii., 
Poetas del siglo zd. 

GONZAU) DB BBRGEO (g. ix8o-f . 1246), the earliest C^tilian 
poet whose name is known to us, was bom at Berceo, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Calahorra in the province of Logremo. In 
Z 32 I he became a deacon and was atta^ed, as a secular priest, 
to the Benedictine monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla, in the 
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diocese of Odahorra. Hienameiatoheeietinlhm an^ 
documents between the years X237 and ]i 246 * He wrote upwi^ 
of X3»ooo versesi aU on devotioiud subjects. His best work is a 
life of St Oria ; others treat of the life of St lilillaa, of St Dominie 
of Silos^of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Martyrdom of St Laurence, 
the visible sigptas preceding the Last Judgment, the Praises of 
Our Lady, the Miracles of Our Lady and the Lamentations of the 
Virgin on the Passion of her Son. He writes in the common 
tongue, the roman paladtno, and his claim to the name of poet 
rests on his use of the cuaderna via (single-rhymed quatrains, 
each verse being of fourteen syllables). Sometimes, however, he 
takes the more modest title of juglar (jof^leur), when claiming 
payment for his poems. His literary attainments are not great, 
and he lacks imagination and animaticm of style, but he has a 
certain eloquence, and in speaking of the Virgin and the saints a 
certain charm, while his verse besurs at times the imprint of a 
passionate devotion, recalling the lyrical style of the great 
Spanish mystics. There is, however, a very strong popular element 
in his writings, which explains his long vogue. The great 
majority of 1 ^ legends of the Virgin are obviously borrowed 
from the collection of a Frenchman, Gautier de Coinci ; but he 
has succeeded in making this material entirely his own by reason 
of a certain conciseness and a realism in detail which make his 
work far superior to the tedious and colourless narrative of his 
model. 

His Poesias are iti the Bihlioieca de autores espanoles of Riva* 
deneyra, vol. Ivii. (1864) ; La Vida de San Domingo de Silos has been 
edited by J. D. FitzGerald (Paris, 1904 ; see the Bihlioth^que de 
Vicole des Hautes titudes, part 149); see also F. Fernandez y 
Gonzalez in the Ranon (vol. i., Madrid, i860); N. Hergueta, ‘*Docu- 
mentos referentes a Gonzalo de Bercco," in the Revista de archivvs, 
(3rd scries, Feb.-March, 1904, pp. i78>i79). (P. A.) 

GOOCH, SIR DANIEL, Bart. (1816-1889), English mechanical 
engineer, was bom at l^dlington, in Northuml^erland, on the 
16th of August t8i6. At the age of fifteen, having shown a taste 
for mechanics, he was put to work at the Tredegar Ironworks, 
Monmouthshire. In 1834 he went to Warrington, where, at the 
Vulcan foundry, under Robert Stephenson, he acquired tlie 
principles of locomotive design. Subsequently, after passing a 
year at Dundee, he was engaged by the Stephensons at their 
Gateshead works, where he seems to have conceived that predilec- 
tion for the broad gauge for which he was afterwards distinguished, 
through having to design some engines for a 6-£uot gauge in 
Russia and noticing the advantages it offered in allowing greater 
space for the machinery, &c., as compared with the standard 
gauge favoured by Stephenson. In 1837, on L K. Brunels 
recommendation, he was appointed locomotive superintendent to 
the Great Western railway at a time when the engines possessed 
by the railway were very poor and inefficient. He soon improved 
this state of affairs, and gradually provided his emjdoyers with 
locomotives which were unsurpassed for general excellence and 
economy of working. One of the most famous, the “ Lord of the 
Isles,” was awarded a gold medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and when, thirty years afterwards, it was withdrawn from active 
service it had run more than three-quarters of a million miles, all 
with its original boiler. In 1864 he left the Great Western and 
interested himself in the problem of laying a telegraph cable 
across the Atlantic. At this time the “ Great Eastern ” was in 
the hands of the bondholders, of whom he himself was one of the 
most important, and it occurred to him that she might advan- 
tageously be utilized in the enterprise. Accordingly, at his 
instance she was chartered by the Telegraph Construction 
Company, of which also he was a director, and in 1865 was 
employed in the attempt to lay a cable, Gooch himself super- 
intenffing operations. The cable, however, broke in mid-ooean, 
and the attempt was a failure. Next year it was renewed with 
more success, for not only was a new cable safely put in place, but 
the older one was picked up and spliced, so that there were two 
complete lines between England and America. For this achieve- 
ment Gooch was created a baronet. Meanwhile the Great 
Western railway had fallen on evil days, being indeed on the 
verge of bankruptcy, when in x866 the directors appealed to him 
to accept the Airmanship of the board and undertake the 


lehabiUtatkm of the compmiy. He agreed to the proposal, and 
was so successful in restoring its prosi^rity that m 1689^ at the 
last meeting over which he presided,a dividend was dedai^ at the 
^ 7 i %• Under his admimstration the system was.gseatly 
enlarged and consolidated by the absorption of various smaller 
hues, such as the Bristol and Exeter and the Cornwall railwa}^ ; 
and his appreciation of its strategic valqe caused him to be a 
strenuous supporter of the construction of the Severn Tunnel. 
His death occurred on the X5th of October 1889 at his residence, 
Clewer Park, near Windsor. 

GOOD, lOHN MASON (i764r-x827), English writer on medical, 
religious and classical subjects, was born on the 25th of May 
1764 at Epping, Essex. After attending a school at Romsey 
kept by his father, the Rev. Peter Good, wl^ was a Nonconformist 
minister, he was, at about the age of fifteen, apprenticed to a 
su^geof^apothecafy at Gosport. In 1783 he went to London to 
prosecute his medical studies, and in the autumn of 2784 he 
began to practise as a surgeon at Sudbury in Suffolk. In X793 
he removed to London, where he entered into partnership with 
a surgeon and apothecary. But the partnership was soon 
dissolved, and to increase his income he began to devote attention 
to literary pursuits. Besides contributing both in prose and 
verse to the Analytical and Critical Reviews amd the British 
and Monthly Magazines^ and other periodicals, he wrote a large 
number of works relating chiefly to medical and religious subjects. 
In 1794 he became a member of the British Phannaceutical 
Society, and in that connexion, and especially by the publication 
of his work, A History of Medicine (1795), he did much to effect 
a greatly needed reform in the profession of the apothecary. 
In 1820 he took the diploma of M.D. at Marischal College, 
Al>erdeen. He died at Shepperton, Middlesex, on the 2ud of 
January 2827. Good was not only well versed in classical 
literature, but was acquainted witii the principal European 
languages, and also with Persian, Arabic and Hebrew. His 
prose works display wide erudition ; but their style is dull and 
tedious. His poetry never rises above pleasant and well-versified 
commonplace. His translation of Lucretius, The Natme of 
Things (1805-1807), contains elaborate philological and ex- 
planatory notes, together with parallel passages and quotations 
from European and Asiatic authors. 

GOOD FRIDAY (probably “ God’s Friday ”), the English 
name for the Friday before Easter, kept as the anniversary of 
the Crucifixion. In the Greek Church it has been or is known 
as iracr^a [srravpwrifAov], rrafjatrK^in), irapoxTKiV^ /icydA?/ or dywi, 
(rwmjpia or rd (rwrr/pia, ’qfnifKi rov (rravpov, while among the 
Latins the names of most frequent occurrence are Pascha Queis, 
Dies Dominicae Passionis, Parascevc, Fcria Sexta Paschac, 
Feria Sexta Major in Hierusalem, Dies Absolutionis. It was 
called Long Friday by the Anglo-Saxons ^ and Danes, possibly in 
allusion to the length of the services which marked the day. 
In Germany it is sometimes designated Stiller Freitag (compare 
Greek, airpuKTos; Latin, bebdomas ino^^osa, non 

laborios(i)y but more commonly Charfreitag. The etymology 
of this last name has been much disputed, but there seems now 
to be little doubt that it is derived from the Old High German 
charuy meaning suffering or mourning. 

The origin of the custom of a yearly commemoration of the 
Crucifixion is somewhat obscure. It may be regarded as certain 
that among Jewish Christians it almost imperceptibly grew out 
of the old Imbit of annually celebrating the Passover on the 
14th of Nisan, and of observing the “ days of unleavened bread ” 
from tlie 15th to the 21st of that month. In the Gentile churches, 
on the other hand, it seems to be well established that originally 
no yearly cycle of festivals was known at all. (See Easteh.) 

I 'rom its earliest observance, the day was marked by a specially 
rigorous fast, and also, on the whole, by a tendency to greater 
simplicity in the services of the church. Prior to the 4th century 
there is no evidence of non-celebration o£ the eucharist on Good 
Friday; but after that date the prohibition of communion 

^ See Johnson's Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws (vol. i., anno 957) : 
** Honsel ought not to be hallowed on Long Friday, because Chnst 
suffered for us on that day." 
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became common. In Spain, indeed, it became customary to 
dose the churches altogether as a sign of mourning ; but this 
practice was condemned by the council of Toledo (633). In the 
Roman Catholic Church the Good Friday ritud at present 
observed is marked by many special feai;ures, most of which 
can be traced back to a date at least prior to the dose of the 8th 
century (see the Ordo Romanus in Muratori’s Litur^. Rom, Vet.), 
The altar and officiating dergy are draped in black, this being the 
only day on which that colour is permitted. Instead of the 
epistle, sundry passages from Hosea, Habakkuk, Exodus and 
the Psalms arc read. The gospel for the day consists of the 
history of the Passion as recorded by St John. This is often 
sung in plain-chaunt by three priests, one representing the “ nar- 
rator,” the other two the various characters of the story. The 
singing of this is followed by bidding prayers for the peace and 
unity of the church, for the pope, the clergy, all ranks and 
conditions of men, the sovereign, for catechumens, the sick and 
afflicted, heretics and schismatics, Jews and heathen. Then 
follows the “ adoration of the cross ” (a ceremony derived from 
the church of Jerusalem and said to date back to near the time 
of Helena’s “ invention of the cross ”) ; the hymns Pange 
lingua and VexiUa regis are sung, and then follows the ** Mass 
of the Presanctihed.” The name is derived from the fact that 
it is celebrated with elements consecrated the day before, the 
liturgy being omitted on this day. The priest merely places the 
Sacrament on the altar, censes it, elevates and breaks the host, 
and communicates, the prayers and responses interspersed being 
peculiar to the day. This again is followed by vespers, with a 
special anthem ; after which the altar is stripped in silence. 
In many Roman Catholic countries — in Spain, for example — it is 
usual for the faithful to spend much time in the churches in 
meditation on the “ seven last words ” of the Saviour ; no 
carriages are driven through the streets ; the bells and organs 
are silent ; and in every possible way it is sought to deepen the 
impression of a profound and universal grief. In the Greek 
Church also the Good Friday fast is excessively strict ; as in the 
Roman Church, the Passion history is read and the cross adored ; 
towards evening a dramatic representation of the entombment 
takes place, amid open demonstrations of contempt for Judas 
and the Jews. In Lutheran churches the organ is silent on this 
day, and altar, font and pulpit are draped in black, as indeed 
throughout Holy Week. In the Church of England the history 
of the Passion from the gospel according to John is also read ; 
the collects for the day are based upon the bidding prayers 
which are found in the Ordo Romanus. The “ three hours ” 
service, borrowed from Roman Catholic usage and consisting 
of prayers, addresses on the seven last words from the cross ” 
and intervals for meditation and silent prayer, has become very 
popular in the Anglican Church, and the observance of the day 
is more marked than formerly among Nonconformist bodies, 
even in Scotland. 

GOODMAN, GODFREY (1583-1656), bishop of Gloucester, 
was born at Ruthin, Denbighshire, and educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge. He took orders in 1603, and in 1606 obtained 
the living of Stapleford Abbots, Essex, which he held together 
with several other livings. He was canon of Windsor from 1617 
and dean of Rochester 1620-1621, and became bishop of 
Gloucester in 1625. From this time his tendencies towards 
Roman Catholicism constantly got him into trouble. He 
preached an unsatisfactory sermon at court in 1626, and in 
1628 incurred charges of introducing popery at Windsor. In 
1633 he secured the see of Hereford by bribery, but Archbishop 
Laud persuaded the king to refuse his consent. In 1638 he was 
said to be converted to Rome, and two years later he was im- 
prisoned for refusing to sign the new canons denouncing popery 
and affirming the divine right of kings. He afterwards signed 
and was released on bail, but next year the bishops who had 
signed were all imprisoned in the Tower, by order of parliament, 
on the charge of treason. After eighteen weeks' imprisonment 
Goodman was allowed to return to his diocese. About 1650 he 
settled in London, where he died a confessed Roman Catholic. 
Ilis best known book is The FaU of Man (London, 1616). 


GOODRICH, SAMUEL ORSWOLD (1793-1860), American 
author, better known under the pseudon3rm of “ Peter Parley,” 
was borh, the son of a Congregational minister, at Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, on the 19th of August 1793. He was largely 
self-educated, became an assistant in a count^ store at Danbury, 
Conn., in 1808, and at Hartford, Conn., in i8ix, and from 1816 to 
1822 was a bookseller and publisher at Hartford. He visited 
Europe in 1823-1824, and in 1826 removed to Boston, where 
he continued in the publishing business, and from 1828 to 1842 
he published an illustrated annual, the Token, to which he was 
a frequent contributor both in prose and verse. A selection 
from these contributions was published in 1841 under the title 
Sketches from a Student's Window, The Token also contained 
some of the earliest work of Nathaniel Hawthorne, N. P. Willis, 
Henry W. Longfellow and Lydia Maria Child. In 1841 he 
established Merry's Museum, which he continued to edit till 
1854. In 1827 he began, under the name of ” Peter Parley,” his 
.series of books for the young, which embraced geography, 
biography, history, science and miscellaneous tales. Of these 
he was the sole author of only a few, but in 1857 he wrote that he 
was the author and editor of about 170 volumes,” and that 
about seven millions had been sold. In 1857 he published 
Recollections of a Lifetime, which contains a list both of the 
works of which he was the author or editor and of the spurious 
works published under his name. By his writings and publicar 
tions he amassed a large fortune. He was chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1836, and of the 
state Senate in 1837, his competitor in the last election being 
Alexander H. Everett, and in 1851-1853 he was consul at Paris, 
where he remained till 1855, taking advantage of his stay to have 
several of his works translated into French. After his return 
to America he published, in 1859, Illustrated History of the 
Animal Kingdom, He died, in New York, on the 9th of May 
i860. 

His brother, Charles Augustus Goodrich (1790-1862), a 
Congregational clergyman, published various ephemeral books, 
and helped to compile some of the " Peter Parley ” series, 

GOODRICH, or Goodrtcke, THOMAS (d. 1554), English 
ecclesiastic, was a son of Edward Goodrich of East Kirkby, 
Lincolnshire, and was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, afterwards becoming a fellow of Jesus College in the 
same university. He was among the divines consulted about the 
legality of Henry VIII.’s marriage with Catherine of Aragon, 
became one of the royal chaplains about 1530, and was conse- 
crated bishop of Ely in 1534. He was favourable to the Reforma- 
tion, helped in 1537 to draw up the Institution of a Christian 
Man (known as the Bishops' Book), and translated the Gospel 
of St John for the revised New Testament. On the accession of 
Edward VI. in 1547 the bishop was made a privy councillor, 
and took a conspicuous part in public affairs during the reign. 
“ A busy secular spirited man,” as Burnet calls him, he was 
equally opposed to the zealots of the ” old ” and the ‘‘ new 
religion.” He assisted to compile the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., was one of the commissioners for the trial of Bishop 
Gardiner, and in January 1551-1552 succeeded Rich as lord high 
chancellor. This office he continued to hold during the nine 
days’ reign of “ Queen Jane ” (Lady Jane Grey) ; but he con- 
tinued to make his peace with Queen Mary, conformed to the 
restored religion and, though deprived of the chancellorship, 
was allowed to keep his bishopric until his death on the loth of 
May 1554. . 

See the Diet, Nat, Biog,y where further authorities are cited. 

GOODSIR, JOHN (1814-1867), Scottish anatomist, born at 
Anstruther, Fife, on the 20th of March 1814, was the son of Dr 
John Goodsir, and grandson of Dr John Goodsir of Largo. He 
was educated at the burgh and grammar schools of his native 
place and at the university of St Andrews. In 1830 he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon-dentist in Edinburgh, where he studied 
anatomy under Rol^rt Knox, and in 1835 he joined his father 
in practice at Anstruther. Three years later he communicated 
to the British Association a paper on the pulps and sacs of the 
human teeth, his researches on the whole process of dentition 
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being at this time distinguished by their completeness ; and 
about the same ddte^ on the nomination of Edward Fort^, he 
was dected to the famous coterie called the ** Universal Brother- 
hood of the Friends of Truth,” which comprised artists, scholars, 
naturalists and others, whose relationship became a potent 
influence in science. With Forbes he worked at marine zoology, 
but human anatomy, pathology and morphology formed his 
chief study. In 1840 he moved to Edinburgh, where in the 
following year he was appointed conservator of the mui^um of 
the College of Surgeons, in succession to William Macgillivray. 
Much of his reputation rested on his knowledge of the anatomy of 
tissues. In his lectures in the theatre of the college in 1842-1843 
he evidenced the largeness of his observation of cell-life, both 
physiologically and pathologically, insisting on the importance 
of the cell as a centre of nutrition, and pointing out that the 
organism is subdivided into a number of departments. R. 
Virchow recognized his indebtedness to these discoveries by 
dedicating his Cellular Pathologie to Goodsir, as ** one of the 
earliest and most acute observers of cell-life.” In 1843 Goodsir 
obtained the post of curator in the university of Edinburgh ; 
the following year he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy, 
and in 1845 curator of the entire museum. A year later he was 
elected to the chair of anatomy in the university, and devoted 
all his energies to anatomical research and teaching. 

Human myology was his strong point ; no one had laboured 
harder at the dissecting-table ; and he strongly emphasized 
the necessity of practice as a means of research. He believed 
that anatomy, physiology and pathology could never be properly 
advanced without daily consideration and treatment of disease. 
In 1848 he became a fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and in the same year he joined the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, acting as chairman of the veterinary department, and 
advising on strictly agricultural matters. In 1847 he delivered 
a series of systematic lectures on the comparative anatomy 
of the invertebrata ; and, about this period, as member of an 
aesthetic club, he wrote papers on the natural principles of 
beauty, the aesthetics of the ugly, of smell, the approbation or 
disapprobation of .sounds, &c. Owing to the failing health of 
Professor Robert Jameson, Goodsir was induced to deliver the 
course of lectures on natural history during the summer of 1853. 

The lectures were long remembered for their brilliancy, but 
the infinite amount of thought and exertion which they cost 
broke down the health of the lecturer. Goodsir, nevertheless, 
persevered in his labours, writing in 1855 on organic electricity, 
in 1856 on morphological subjects, and afterwards on the structure 
of organized forms. His speculations in the latter domain gave 
birth to his theory of a triangle as the mathematical figure 
upon which nature had built up both the organic and inorganic 
worlds, and he hoped to complete this triangle theory of formation 
and law as the greatest of his works. In his lectures on the skull 
and brain he held the doctrine that symmetry of brain had more 
to do with the higher faculties than bulk or form. He died at 
Wardie, near Edinburgh, on the 6th of March 1867, in the same 
cottage in which his friend Edward Forbes died. His anatomical 
lectures were remarkable for their solid basis of fact ; and no one 
in Britain took so wide a field for survey or marshalled so many 
facts for anatomical tabulation and synthesis. 

See Anaiomic€U Memoirs of John Goodsir, edited by W. 

Turner, with Memoir by H. Lonsdale (2 vols., Edinburgh^ 1868), in 
wliich Goodsir's lectures, addresses and writings are epitomized ; 
Proc, Roy, Soc. vol. iv. (1868) ; Trans, Rot, Soc, Edin, vol. ix. (1868). 

GOODWILL, in the law of property, a term of somewhat 
vague significance. It has been defined as every advantage 
which has been acquired in carrying on a business, whether 
connected with the premises in which the business has been 
carried on, or with the name of the firm by whom it has been 
conducted {Churton v. Douglas, 1859, Johns, 174). Ck)odwill 
may be either professional or trade. Professional goodwill 
usually^ takes the form of the recommendation by a retiring 
professional man, doctor, solicitor, &c., to his clients of the suc- 
cessor or purchaser coupled generally with an undertaking not 
to compete with him. Trade goodwill varies with the nature ^f 
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the business with which it is connected, but there are two rights 
which, whatever the nature of the business may ht, are invariably 
associated with it, viz. the right of the purchaser to represent 
himself as the owner of the business, and the right to restrain 
competition. For the purposes of the Stamp Act, the goodwill of 
a business is property, and the proper duty must be paid on the 
conveyance of such. (See also Partnership ; Patents.) 

GOODWIN, JOHN (r. 1594-1665), English Nonconformist 
divine, was bom in Norfolk and educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected fellow in 1617. He was vicar 
of St Stephen’s, Coleman Street, Ix>ndon, from 1633 to 1645, 
when he was ejected by parliament for his attacks on Presbyterian- 
ism, especially in his Bco/uax^a (1644). He thereupon established 
an independent congregation, and put his literary gifts at Oliver 
Cromwell’s service. In 1648 he justified the proceedings of the 
army against the parliament (“ Pride’s Purge ”) in a pamphlet 
Might and Right Well Met, and in 1649 defended the proceeding 
against Charles I. (to whom he had offered spiritual advice) m 
'YppurroSUat, At the Restoration this tract, with some that 
Milton had written to Monk in favour of a republic, was publicly 
burnt, and Goodwin was ordered into custody, though finally in- 
demnified. He died in 1665. Among his other writings are Anti- 
Cavalierisme (1642), a translation of the Stratagemaia Satanae of 
Giacomo Aconcio, the Elizabethan advocate of toleration, tracts 
against Fifth - Monarchy Men, Cromwell’s ** Triers ” and 
Baptists, and Redemption Redeemed, containing a thorough 
discussion <?/... election, reprobation and the perseverance of 
the saints (1651, reprinted 1840). Goodwin’s strongly Arminian 
tendencies brought him into conflict with Robert Baillie, professor 
of divinity at Glasgow, George Kendall, the Calvinist prebendan’ 
of Exeter, and John Owen {q,v,), who replied to Redemption 
Redeemed in The Doctrine of the Saints' Perseverance, paying a 
high tribute to his opponent’s learning and controversial skill. 
Goodwin answered all three in the Triumviri (1658). John 
Wesley in later days held him in much esteem and published an 
abridged edition of his Imputatio fidei, a work on justification 
that had originally appeared in 1642. 

Life by T. Jackson (London, 1839). 

GOODWIN, NATHANIEL CARL (1857- ), American actor, 

was born in Boston on the 25th of July 1857. While clerk in a 
large shop he studied for the stage, and made his first appearance 
in 1873 in Boston in Stuart Robson’s company as the newsboy 
in Joseph Bradford’s Law, He made an immediate success by his 
imitations of popular actors. A hit in the burlesque Black-eyed 
Susan led to his taking part in Rice and Goodwin’s Evangeline 
company. It was at this time that he married Eliza Weathersby 
(d. 1887), an English actress with whom he played in B. E. 
Woollf’s Hobbies, It was not until 1889, however, that Nat 
Goodwin’s talent as a comedian of the “ legitimate ” type began 
to be recognized. From that time he appeared in a number of 
plays designed to display his drily humorous method, such as 
Brander Matthews’ and George H. Jessop’s A Gold Mine, 
Henry Guy Carloton’s A Gilded Fool and Ambition, Clyde Fitch’s 
Nathan Hale, H. V. Esmond’s When we were Twenty-one, 8 ic, 
Till 1903 he was associated in his performances with his third 
wife, the actress Maxine Elliott (b. 1873), whom he married in 
1898 ; this marriage was dissolved in 1908. 

GOODWIN, THOMAS (1600-1680), English Nonconformist 
divine, was bom at Rollesby, Norfolk, on the 5th of October 
1600, and was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where in 
1616 he graduated B.A. In 1619 he removed to Catharine Hall, 
where in 1620 he was elected fellow. In 1625 he was licensed 
a preacher of the university ; and three years afterwards he 
became lecturer of Trinity Church, to the vicarage of which he 
was presented by the king in 1632. Worried by his bishop, who 
was a zealous advent of Laud, he resigned all his preferments and 
left the university in 1634. He lived for some time in London, 
where in 1638 he married the daughter of an alderman ; but in the 
following year he withdrew to Holland, and for some time was 
pastor of a small congregation of English merchants and refugees 
at Amheim. Returning to London soon after Laud’s impeachment 
by the Long Parliament, he ministered for some years to the 
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Independent congregation meeting at Paved Alley Churdi, Lime 
Street, in the parish of St Duns ton ’s-in-the-East, and rapidly rose 
to considerable eminence as a preacher ; in 1643 he was chosen a 
member of the Westminster AsscmWy, and at once identified 
himself with the Congregational party, generally referred to in 
contemporary documents as the dissenting brethren.” He 
frequently preached by appointment before the Cununons, and in 
January 1650 liis talents and learning were rewarded by the 
House with the presidentship of Magdalen College, Oxford, a post 
which he held until the Restoration. He rose into high favour with 
the protector, and was one of his intimate advisers, attending him 
on his death-bed. He was also a commissioner for the inventory 
of the Westminster Assembly, 1650, and for the approbation of 
preachers, 1653, and together with John Owen (g.v,) drew up an 
amended Westminster Confession in 1658. From 1660 until his 
deatli on the 23rd of February 1680 he lived in London, and 
devoted himself exclusively to theological study and to the 
pastoral charge of the Fetter Lane Independent Church. 

The works publishotJ by Goodwin during his lifetime consist 
chidly of sermons printed by order of the House of Commons ; but 
he waus also associated with Philip Nye and otiiers in the preparation 
of the ApologcHcall Narration (1643). His collected writings, which 
include expositions of the Epistle to the Ephesians and of the 
Apocalypse, were published in five folio volumes between t68i and 
1704, and were reprinted in twelve 8vo volumes (£din., 1861-1866). 
Characterized by abundant yet one-sided reading, remarkable at once 
for the depth and for the narrowness of their observation and spiritual 
experience, often admirably thorough in their workmanship, yet in 
style intolerably prolix — they fairly exemplify both the merits and 
the defects of the special school of religious thought to which they 
belong. Calamy’s estimate of Goodwin's qualities may be quoted 
as both friendly and just. " He was a considerable scholar and an 
eminent divine, and had a very happy faculty in descanting upon 
Scripture so as to bring forth surprising remarks, which yet generally 
tended to illustration." A memoir, derived from his own papers, by 
his son (Thomas Goodwin, " the younger," 1650 P-iyib f, lnde~ 
pendent minister at London and Pinner, and author of the History 
of the Reign of Henry F.) is jirefvxed to the fifth volume of his collected 
works ; as a " patriarch and A this of Independency " he is also noticed 
by Antliony Wood in the Aihetiae Oxoniensss. An amusing sketch, 
from Addison’s point oi view, of Uic austere and somewhat fanatical 
president of Magdalen is jjreserved in No. 494 of the Spectator, 

GOODWIN, WILLLAM WATSON (1831- ), American 

classical scholar, was born in Conaird, Massachusetts, on the 
9th of May 1831. He graduated at Harvard in 1851, studied in 
Crermany, was tutor in Greek at Harvard in 1856-1860, and 
Eliot professor of Greek there from i860 until his resignation in 
1901. He became an overseer of Harvard in 1903. In 1882- 
1883 he was tlie first director of the American School for Classical 
Studies at Athens. Goodwin editxid the Panegyricus of Isocrates 
(1864) and Demosthenes On The Crown (1901); and assisted in 
preparing tlie seventh edition of laddtdl and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon. He revised an English version by several 
writers of PlatarcEs Morals (5 vols., 1871 ; 6th ed., 1889), and 
published the Greek text with literal English version of Aeschylus’ 
Aga$tiemmn {n)ob)tor the Harvard production of that play in 
June X906. As a teacher he did much to raise the tone of classical 
reading from tliat of a mechanical exercise to literary study. 
But his most important work was his Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses 0/ the Greek Verb (1S60), of which the seventh revised 
edition appeared in 1877 imd another (enlarged) in 1890. This 
was “ based in part on Madvig and Kriigcr,” but, besides making 
accessible to American students the works of these continental 
grammarians, it presented original matter, including a radical 
innovation in the classification of conditional sentences,” notably 
tlie “ distinction between partiailar and general suppositions.” 
Goodwin’s Greek Gratntnar (elementary edition, 1870 ; enlarged 
1879 ; revised and enlarged 1892) gradually superseded in most 
American schools the Grammar of Hadley and Allen, Both the 
Moods and Tenses and the Grammar in later editions are largely 
dependent on the theories of Gildcrsleeve for additions and 
chafes. Goodwin also wrote a few elaborate syntactical 
studies, to be found in Hasvari Studies in Classical PkMogyf 
the twelfth volume of which was dedicated to him upon 
completion of fifty years as an alumnus of Harvard and fortynme 
years as Eliot professor. 


00(H>W1N SANDS, a dangerous line of shoals at the entrance 
to the Strait of Dover from the North Sea, about 6 m. from the 
Kent coast of England, from which are s^)arated by the 
anchorage of the Dowiss. For this they form a shelter. They 
m partly exposed at low water, but the sands are shifting, and 
in spite of lights and bell-buoys the Goodwins are frequently 
the scene of wrecks, while attempts to erect a lighthouse or 
beacon have failed. Tradition finds in the Goodwins the remnant 
of an island called Lomea, which belonged to Earl Godwine in 
the first half of the nth century, and was afterwards submerged, 
when the funds devoted to its protection were diverted to build 
the church stee^e at Tenterden {q.v.). Four lightships mark 
the limits of the sands, and also si^al by rockets to the lifeboat 
stations on the coast when any vessel is in distress on the sands. 
Perhaps the most terrible catastrophe recorded here was the 
wreck of thirteen ships of war during a great storm in November 
1703 - 

GOODWOOD, a mansion in the parish of Boxgrove, in the 
Chichester parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 4 m. 
N.E. of Chichester. It was built from designs of Sir William 
Chambers with additions by Wyatt, after the purchase of the 
pro|)erty by the first duke of Richmond in 1720. The park is in 
a hilly district, and is enriched with magnificent trees of many 
varieties, including some huge cedars. In it is a building con- 
taining a Roman slab recording the construction of a temple 
to Minerva and Neptune at Chichester. There is mention of a 
British tributary prince named Cogidubnus, who perhaps served 
also as a Roman official. A reference to early Christianity in 
Britain has been erroneously read into this inscription. On the 
racecourse a famous annual meeting, dating from 1802, is held 
in July. The parish church of SS. Mary and Blaize, Boxgrove, 
is almost entirely a rich specimen of Early English work. 

GOODYEAR, CHARLES (tSoo-i86o), American inventor, 
was bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 29th of December 
1800, the son of Amasa Goodyear, an inventor (especially of 
farming implements) and a pioneer in the manufacture of hard- 
ware in America. The family removed to Naugatuck, Conn., 
when Charles was a boy ; h(^ worked in his father’s button 
factory and studied at home until 1816, when he apprenticed 
himself to a firm of hardware merchants in Philadelphia. In 
1821 he returned to Connecticut and entered into a partnership 
with his father at Naugatuck, which continued till 1830, when it 
was terminated by business reverses. Already he was interested 
in an attempt to discover a method of treatment by which india- 
rubber could be made into merchandizable articles that would 
stand extremes of heat and cold. To the solution of this problem 
the next ten years of liis life were devoted. With ceaseless 
energy and unwavering faith in the successful outcome of his 
labours, in the face of repeated failures and hampered by 
poverty, wliich several times led him to a debtor’s prison, he 
persevered in his endeavours. For a time he seemed to have 
succeeded with a treatment (or “ cure ”) of the rubber with 
aqua fortis. In 1836 he secured a contract for the manufacture 
by this process of mail bags for the U.S. government, but the 
rubber fabric was useless at high temperatures. In 1837 he met 
and worked with Nathaniel Hayward (1808-1865), who had been 
an employee of a rubber factory in Roxbury and had made 
experiments with sulphur mixed with rubber. Goodyear bought 
from Hayward the right to use this imperfect process. In 1839, 
by dropping on a hot stove some indiarubber mixed with sulphur, 
he discovered accidentally the process for the vulcanization of 
rubber. Two years more passed before he could find any one who 
had faith enough in his discovery to invest money in it. At 
last, in 1844, by which time he had perfected his process, his 
first patent was granted, and in the subsequent years more than 
sixty patents were granted to him for the application of his 
original process to various uses. Numerous infringements had 
to be fought in the courts, the decisive victory coming in 1852 
in the case of Goodyear v. Day, in which his rights were defended 
by Daniel Webster and opposed by Rufus Choate. In 1852 he 
went to England, where artides made under his patents had 
been displayed at the International Exhibition of 1851, but he 
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was unable to establish factories there* In France a company 
for the manufacture of vulcanized rubber by his process failed, 
and in December 1855 he was arrested and imprisoned for debt 
in Paris. Owing to the expense of the litigation in which he was 
eng^ed and to bad business management, he profited little from 
his inventions. He died in New York City on the ist of July 
i860. He wrote an account of his discovery entitled Gum- 
Elastic and its VarieMes (2 vols.. New Haven, 1853-1855). 

See also B. K. Peirce, Trials of an Inventor ^ Life and Discoveries of 
Charles Goodyear (New York, 1866); James Parton, Famous 
Americans oj Recent Times (Bostoa, 1867) ; and Herbert L, Terry, 
India Rubber and its Manufacture (New York, 1907). 

600GE, BARNABE (1540-1594), English poet, son of Robert 
Googe, recorder of Lincoln, was born on the iith of June 1540 
at Alvingham, Lincolnshire. He studied at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and at New College, Oxford, but does not seem to 
have taken a degree at either university. He afterwards removed 
to Staple’s Inn, and was attached to the household of his kinsman. 
Sir William Cecil. In 1563 he became a gentleman pensioner 
to Queen Elizabeth. He was absent in Spain when his poems 
were sent to the printer by a friend, L. Blundeston. Googe then 
gave his consent, and they appeared in 1563 as Eglogs, Epytaphes, 
and Sonettes, There is extant a curious correspondence on the 
subject of his marriage with Mary Darrell, whose father refused 
Googe’s suit on the ground that she was bound by a previous 
contract. The matter was decided by the intervention of Sir 
William Cecil wdth Archbishop Parker, and the marriage took 
place in 1564 or 1565. Googe was provost-marshal of the court 
of Connaught, and some twenty letters of his in tliis capacity 
are preserved in the record office. He died in February 1594. 
He was an ardent Protestant, and his poetry is coloured by his 
religious and political views. In the third ** Eglog,” for instance, 
he laments the decay of the old nobility and the rise of a new 
aristocracy of wealth, and he gives an indignant account of the 
sufferings of his co-religionists under Mary. The other eclogues 
deal with the sorrows of eartldy love, leading up to a dialogue 
between Corydon and Cornix, in which the heavenly love is 
extolled. Tlie volume includes epitaphs on Nicholas Grimald, 
John Bale and on Thomas Phaer, whose translation of Virgil 
Googe is uncritical enough to prefer to the versions of Surrey 
and of Gavin Douglas. A much more charming pastoral tlian 
any of those contained in this volume, “ Phyllida was a fayer 
maid ” {ToiteVs Miscellany) has been ascribed to Bamabe 
Googe. He was one of the earliest English pastoral poets, and 
tlie first who was inspired by Spanish romance, being consider- 
ably indebted to the Diana Enamorada of Montemayor. 

His other works include a translation Irom Marcellus Palingeiiius 
(said to be an anagram for Pietro Angelo Manzolli) of a satirical 
Latin poem, Zodiacus vitae (Venice, 1531 ?), in twelve IBooks, under 
the title of The Zodyake of Life (1560)’ ; The Popish Kingdome, or 
reign of Antichrist (1370), translated Irom Thomas Kirchniayer or 
Naogeorgns ; The Spiritual Ilusbandrie from the same author, 
printed with the last ; Foure Bookes of Husbandrie (1577), collected 
by Conradus Hcresbachius ; and The Proverbes of ,, , Lopes de 
Mendoza (1579)* 

GOOLE, a market town and port in the Osgoldcross parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
at the confluence of the Don and the Ouse, 24 m. W, by S. from 
Hull, served by the North Eastern, Lancashire & Yorkshire, 
Great Central and Asholme joint railways. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 16,576. The town owes its existence to tlie 
construction of the Knottingl^y canal in 1826 by the Aire and 
Calder Navigation Company, after which, in 1829, Goole was 
made a bonding port. Previously it had been an oliscure hamlet. 
The port was administratively combined with that of Hull in 
1885. It is 47 m. from the North Sea (mouth of the Humber), 
and a wide system of inland navigation opens from it Tliere are 
eight docks supplied with timber ponds, quays, warehouses and 
o&er accommodation. The depth of water is 21 or 22 ft. at high 
water, spring tides. Chief exports are coal, stone, woollen pfoc^s 
and machinery ; imports, butter, fruit, indigo, logwood, timber 
and wool. Industries include the manufacture of alum, sugp, 
ro|K and agricultural instruments, and iron-founding. Ship- 
building is sdso carried on, and there is a large dry dock and a 


patent slip for repairing vessels. Passenger steamship services 
are worked in connexion with the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway 
to Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bruges, Copenhagen, Rotterdam and 
other north European ports. The handsome church of St John 
the Evangelist, with a lofty tower and spire, dates from 1844. 

GOOSE (a common Teut. word, O. Eng. gds, pi. ges, Ger. Cans, 
O. Norse gds, from Aryan root, ghans, whence Sans, hansd, Lat. 
anser (for hanser), Gr. general English name for a 

considerable number of birds, belonging to the family A natidae 
of modem ornithologists, which are mc^stly larger than ducks 
and less than swans. Technically the word goose is reserv^ed 
for the female, the male being called gander (A.-S. gandta). 

The most important species of goose, and the type of the 
genus Anser y is undoubtedly that which is the origin of the 
well-known domestic race (see Poultry), the Anser ferus or 
A. cinereus of most naturalists, commonly called in English the 
grey or grey lag ^ goose, a bird of exceedingly wide range in the 
Old World, apparently breeding where suitable localities are 
to be found in most European countries from Lapland to Spain 
and Bulgaria. Eastwards it extends to China, but does not 
seem to be known in Japan. It is the only species indigenous 
to the British Islands, and in former days bred abundantly in 
the English Fen-coun^, where the young were caught in large 
numbers and kept in a more or less reclaimed condition with the 
vast flocks of tame-lired geese that at one time formed so valuable 
a property to the dwellers in and around the Fens. It is im- 
possible to determine when the wild grey lag goose ceased from 
breeding in England, but it certainly did so towards the end of 
the xSth century, for Daniell mentions {Rural Sports, iii. 242) 
his having obtained two broods in one season. In Scotland this 
goose continues to breed sparingly in several parts of the High- 
lands and in certain of the Hebrides, the nests being generally 
placed in long heather, and the eggs seldom exceeding five or 
six in number. It is most likely the birds reared liere that arc 
from time to time obtained in England, for at the present day 
the grey lag goose, though once so numerous, is, and for many 
years has been, the rarest species of those that habitually resort 
to the British Islands. The domestication of this sj)ecies, as 
Darwin remarks {Animals and Plants under Domestication, i. 
287), is of very ancient date, and yet scarcely any other animal 
that has been tamed for so long a period, and bred so largely in 
captivity, has varied so little. It has increased greatly in size 
and fecundity, but almost the only change in plumage is that 
tame geese commonly lose tlie browner and darker tints of the 
wild bird, and are more or less marked with white — being often 
indeed wholly of that colour. “ The most generally recognized 
breeds of domestic geese are those to which the distinctive names 
of Emden and 'J bulouse are applied ; but a singular breed, said 
to have come from Sevastopol, was introduced into western 
Europe about the year 1856. In this the upper plumage is 
elongated, curled and spirally twisted, having their shaft 
transparent, and so thin that it often splits into fine filaments, 
which, remaining free for an inch or more, often coalesce again ; ^ 
while the quills are aborted, so that the birds cannot fly. 

1 The meaning and derivation of this word lag had long been a 
puzzle until Skeat suggested {fbis, 1870, p. 301) that it signified 
late, last, or slow, as in laggard, a loiterer, logman, the last man, 
lagieeth, tht? posterior mol^- or “ wisdom " teeth (as the last to 
appear), and lagclock, a clock that is behind time. Thus tlie grey 
lag goose is the grey goose which in England when the name was 
given was not migratory but lagged Miind the other wild species at 
the season when Aey betook themselves to their northern breeding- 
quarters. In connexion with this word, however, must be noticed 
the curious fact mentioned by Rowley {Orn. MiscelL, iii. 213J, 
that the flocks of tame geese in Lincolnshire are urged on by their 
drivers with the cry of " lug'om, lag’em.** 

* R om the times of the Romans white geese have been held in 
great estimation, and hence, doubtless, they have been preferred as 
breeding stock, hMt the practice of plucking geese alive, continued 
for so many centuries, has not imiwobably also helped to perpetuate 
this variation, for it is well known to many bird-keepers that a 
white feather is often produced in place of one of the natural colour 
that has been pulled out. 

* In some English counties, especially Norfolk and Lincoln, it 
was no uncommon thing formerly for a man to keep a stock of a 
thousand geese, each of which might be reckoned to rear on an 
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The other British species of typical geese are the bean-goose 
A, segetum), the pink-footed (A. hrachythynckus) and the white- 
ronted (A, albifrons). On the continent of Europe, but not | 
yet recognized as occurring in Britaini is a small form of the last 
(A, erythropus) which is known to breed in Lapland. All these, 
for the sake of discrimination, may be divided into two groups — 
(i) those having the nail ’’ at the tip of the bill white, or of a 
very pale flesh colour, and (2) those in which this nail ” is 
black. To the former belong the grey lag goose, as well as A. 
albifrons and A. erythropus, and to the latter the other two. 
A. albifrons and A. erythropus, which differ little but in size, — 
the last being not much bigger than a mallard {Anas boschas ), — 
may be readily distinguished from the grey lag goose by their 
bright orange legs and their mouse-coloured upper wing-coverts, 
to say nothing of their very conspicuous white face and the 
broad black bars which cross the belly, though the last two 
characters are occasionally observable to some extent in the 
grey lag goose, which has the bill and legs flesh-coloured, and 
the upper wing-coverts of a bluish-grey. Of the second group, 
with the black “ nail,’' A. segetum has the bill long, black at the 
base and orange in the middle ; the feet are also orange, and 
the upper wing-coverts mouse-coloured, as in albifrons and 
A, erythropus, while A. brachyrhynchus has the bill short, bright 
pink in the middle, and the feet also pink, the upper wing-coverts 
being nearly of the same bluish-grey as in the grey lag goose. 
Eastern Asia possesses in A, grandis a third species of this group, 
which chiefly differs from A, segetum in its larger size. In North 
America there is only one species of typical goose, and that 
belongs to the white-** nailed ” group. It very nearly resembles 
A, albifrons, but is larger, and has been described as distinct 
under the name of A, gambeli. Central Asia and India possess 
in the bar-headed goose (A, indicus) a bird easily distinguished 
from any of the foregoing by the character implied by its English 
name ; but it is certainly somewhat abnormal, and, indeed, 
under the name of Etdabia, has been separated from the genus 
Anser, which has no other member indigenous to the Indian 
Region, nor any at all to the Ethiopian, Australian or Neotropical 
Regions. 

America possesses by far the greatest wealth of Anserine forms. 
Beside others, presently to be mentioned, its northern portions 
are the home of all the species of snow-geese belonging to the 
genus Chen, The first of these is C, hyperboreus, the snow-goose 
proper, a bird of large size, and when adult of a pure white, 
except the primaries, which are black. This has long been 
deemed a visitor to the Old World, and sometimes in considerable 
numbers, but the later discovery of a smaller form, C. alhatus, 
scarcely differing except in size, throws some doubt on the older 
records, esjxscially since examples whicli have been obtained in 
the British Islands undoubtedly belong to this lesser bird, and 
it would be satisfactory to have the occurrence in the Old World 
of the true C. hyperboreus placed on a surer footing. So nearly 
allied to the species last named as to have been often confounded 
with it, is the blue-winged goose, C, coerulescens, which is said 
never to attain a snowy plumage. Then we have a very small 
species, long ago described as distinct by Samuel Hearne, the 
Arctic traveller, but until i86i discredited by ornithologists. 
Its distinctness has now been fully recognized, and it has received, 
somewhat unjustly, the name of C. rossi. Its face is adorned 
with numerous papillae, whence it has been removed by Elliot 
to a separate genus, Exanthemops, and for the same reason it 
has long been known to the European residents in the fur 
countries as the ** horned wavey ” — the last word being a 
rendering of a native name , Wawa, which signifies goose. Finally , 
average seven goslings. The flocks were regularly taken to pasture 
and water, just as sheep are, and the man who tended them was 
called the guoseherd, corrupted into gozzerd. The birds were 
plucked five times in tlic year, and in autumn the flocks were driven 
to London or other large markets. They travelled at the rate of 
about a mile an hour, and would get over nearly 10 m. in the day. 
For further particulars the reader may be referred to Pennant's 
British Zoology ; Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary ; I.atham*8 
General History of Birds ; and Rowley’s Ornithological Miscellany 
(iii. 206-215), where some account also may be found of the goose- 
fatting at Strassburg. 


there appears to belong to this section, though it has been 
frequency referred to another {Chlaepkaga), and has also been 
made the type of a distinct genus {Fhilacie), the beautiful 
emperor goose, P. canagica, which is almost peculiar to the 
Aleutian Islands, though straying to the continent in winter, 
and may be recognized by the white edging of its remiges. 

The southern portions of the New World are inhabited by 
about half a dozen species of geese not nearly akin to the fore- 
going, and separated as the genus Cfdoephaga, The most 
noticeable of them are the rock or kelp goose, C, antarctiea, and 
the upland goose, C, mageUanica, In both of these the sexes 
are totally unlike in colour, but in others a greater similarity 
obtains.’ Formerly erroneously associated with the birds of 
this ^oup comes one which belongs to the northern hemisphere, 
and IS common to the Old World as well as the New. It contains 
the geese which have received the common names of bernacles 
or brents, 2 and the scientific appellations of Bernicla and Branta 
— for the use of either of which much may be said by nomen- 
claturists. All the species of this section are distinguished by 
their general dark sooty colour, relieved in some by white of 
greater or less purity, and by way of distinction from the members 
of the genus Anser, which are known as grey geese, are frequently 
called by fowlers black geese. Of these, the best known both 
in Europe and North America is the brent-goose—- the Anas 
bernicla of Linnaeus, and the B. torquata of many modern 
writers — ^a truly marine bird, seldom (in Europe at least) quitting 
salt-water, and coming southwards in vast flocks towards 
autumn, frequenting bays and estuaries on the British coasts, 
where it lives chiefly on sea-grass {Zostera maritima). It is 
known to breed in Spitsbergen and in Greenland. A form which 
is by some ornithologists deemed a good species, and called 
by them B. nigricans, occurs chiefly on the Pacific coast of 
North America. In it the black of the neck, which in the common 
brent terminates just above the breast, extends over most of 
the lower parts. The true bernacle-goose,® the B. leucopsis of 
most authors, is but a casual visitor to North America, but is 
said to breed in Iceland, and occasionally in Norway. Its usual 
incunabula, however, still form one of the puzzles of the ornitho- 
logist, and the difficulty is not lessened by the fact that it will 
breed freely in semi-captivity, while the brent-goose will not. 
From the latter the bernacle-goose is easily distinguished by its 
larger size and white cheeks. Hutchins’s goose (B. Hutchinsi) 
seems to be its true representative in the New World. In this 
the face is dark, but a white crescentic or triangular patch 
extends from the throat on either side upwards behind the eye. 
Almost exactly similar in coloration to the last, but greatly 
superior in size, and possessing 18 rectrices, while all the fore- 
going have but 16, is the common wild goose of America, B. 
canadensis, which, for mor6 than two centuries has been intro- 
duced into Europe, where it propagates so freely that it has been 
included by nearly all the ornithologists of this quarter of the 
globe as a member of its fauna. An allied form, by some 
deemed a species, is B. leucopareia, which ranges over the western 
part of North America, and, though having 18 rectrices, is 
distinguished by a white collar round the lower part of the 
neck. The most diverse species of this group of geese are the 
beautiful B. ruficoUis, a native of north-eastern Asia, which 
occasionally strays to western Europe, and has been obtained 
more tlian once in Britain, and that which is peculiar to the 
Hawaian archipelago, B. sandmeensis. 

The largest living goose is that called the Chinese, Guinea or 
swan-goose, Cygnopsis cygnoides, and this is the stock whence 
the domestic geese of several eastern countries have sprung. 
It may often be seen in English parks, and it is found to cross 
readily with the common tame goose, the offspring being fertile, 

J See Sclater and Salvin, Proc, Zool, Society (1876), pp. 361-369. 

* The et3miology of these two words is exceedingly obscure. 
The ordinary spellmg hemicle seems to be wrong, if we may judge 
from the analogy of the French Bemacke, In both words the e 
idiould l>e soun^d as a, 

* The old fable, perhaps still believed by the uneducated in some 
parts of the world, was that bemacle-geese were produced from the 
barnacles (Lepadidae) that grow on timber exposed to salt-water. 
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and Blyth has said that these crosses are very abundant in India. 
The true home of the species is in eattem Siberia or Mongolia. 
It is distinguished by its long smooth neck^ marked dorsally 
by a chocolate streak. The reclaimed form is usually distin- 
guished by the knob at the base of the bill^ but the evidence of 
many observers shows that this is not found in the wild race. 
Of this bird there is a perfectly white breed. 

We have next to mention a very curious form^ Cereopsis 
novae-hollandiae, which is peculiar to Australia^ and is a more 
terrestrial type of goose than any other now existing. Its short, 
decurved bill and ^een cere give it a ver>" peculiar expression, 
and its almost uniform grey plumage, bearing rounded black 
spots, is also remarkable. It bears capti^'ity well, breeding in 
confinement, but is now seldom seen. It appears to have been 
formerly very abundant in many parts of Australia, from which 
it has of late been exterminated. Some of its peculiarities seem 
to have been still more exaggerated in a bird that is wholly 
extinct, the Cnemiornis calcitrans of New Zealand, the remains 
of which were described in full by Sir R. Owen in 1873 
(Trans, Zool, Society, ix. 253). Among the first portions of this 
singular bird that were found were the tibiae, presenting an 
extraordinary development of the patella, which, united with 
the shank-bone, gave rise to the generic name applied. For some 
time the affinity of the owner of this wonderful structure was 
in doubt, but all hesitation was dispelled by the discovery of a 
nearly perfect skeleton, now in the British Museum, which proved 
the bird to be a goose, of great size, and unable, from the shortness 
of its wings, to fly. In correlation with this loss of power may 
also be noted the dwindling of the keel of the sternum . Generally, 
however, its osteological characters point to an affinity to Cere- 
opsis, as was noticed by Dr Hector (Trans, New Zeal. Institute, 
vi. 76-84), who first determined its Anserine character. 

Birds of the genera Chenalopex (the Egyptian and Orinoco 
geese), Plectropterus, Sarcidiornis, Chlamydochen and some others, 
are commonly called geese. It seems uncertain whether they 
should be grouped with the Anserinae. The males of all, like 
those of the above-mentioned genus CfUoephaga, appear to have 
that curious enlargement at the junction of the bronchial tubes 
and the trachea which is so characteristic of the ducks or 
Anatinae, (A. N.) 

GOOSE (Game of), an ancient French game, said to have been 
derived from the Greeks, very popular at the close of the middle 
ages. It was played on a piece of card-board upon which was 
drawn a fantastic scroll, called the jardin de VOie (goose-garden), 
divided into 63 spaces marked with certain emblems, such as 
dice, an inn, a bridge, a labyrinth, &c. The emblem inscribed on 
I and 63, as well as every ninth space between, was a goose. 
The object was to land one’s counter in number 63, the number 
of spaces moved through being determined by throwing two 
dice. The counter was advanced or retired according to the space 
on which it was placed. For instance if it rested on the inn it 
must remain there until each adversary, of which there might 
be several, had played twice ; if it rested on the death's head 
the player must begin over again ; if it went beyond 63 it must 
be retired a certain number of spaces. The game was usually 
played for a stake, and special fines were exacted for resting on 
certain spaces. At the end of the i8th century a variation of 
the game was called the jeu de la Revolution Frangaise. 

GOOSEBERRY, Rihes Grossularia, a well-known fruit-bush 
of northern and central Europe, placed in the same genus of 
the natural order to which it gives name (Ribesiaceae) as the 
closely allied currants. It forms a distinct section Grossularia, 
the members of which differ from the true currants chiefly in 
their spinous stems, and in their flowers growing on short foot- 
stalks, solitary, or two or three together, instead of in racemes. 

The wild gooseberry is a small, straggling bush, nearly re- 
sembling the cultivated plant, — the branches being thickly 
set with sharp spines, standing out singly or in diverging tufts 
of two or three from the bases of the short spurs or lateral leaf 
shoots, on which the bell-shaped flowers are produced, singly 
or in pairs, from the groups of rounded, deeply-crenated 3- or 5- 
lobed leaves. The fruit is smaller than in the garden kinds, 
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but is often of good flavour ; it is generally hairy, but in one 
variety smooth, constituting the R. Uva-crispa of writers ; the 
colour is usually green, but plants are occasionally met with 
having deep purple berries. The gooseberry is indigenous in 
Europe and western Asia, growing naturally in alpine thickets 
and rocky woods in the lower country, from France eastward, 
perhaps as far as the Himalaya. In Britain it is often found in 
copses and hedgerows and about old ruins, but has been so long 
a plant of cultivation that it is difficult to decide upon its claim 
to a place in the native flora of the island. (x)mmon as it is now 
on some of the lower slopes of the Alps of Piedmont and Savoy, 
it is uncertain whether the Romans were acquainted with the 
gooseberry, though it may possibly be alluded to in a vague 
passage of Pliny : the hot summers of Italy, in ancient times as 
at present, would be unfavourable to its cultivation. Abundant 
in Germany and France, it does not appear to ha\'e been much 
grown there in the middle ages, though the wild fruit was held 
in some esteem medicinally for the cooling properties of its acid 
juice in fevers ; while the old English name, Fea-herry, still 
.surviving in some provincial dialects, indicates that it was 
similarly valued in Britain, where it was planted in gardens 
at a comparatively early period. William Turner describes the 
gooseberry in his Herball, written about the middle of the i6th 
century, and a few years later it is mentioned in one of Thomas 
Tusser’s quaint rhymes as an ordinary object of garden culture. 
Improved varieties were probably first raised by the skilful 
gardeners of Holland, whose name for the fruit, Kruisbezie, may 
have been easily corrupted into the present English vernacular 
word,^ Towards the end of the i8th century the gooseberry 
became a favourite object of cottage-horticulture, especially in 
I^ncashire, where the working cotton-spinners have raised 
numerous varieties from seed, their efforts having been chiefly 
directed to increasing the size of the fniit. Of the many hundred 
sorts enumerated in recent horticultural works, few perhaps equal 
in flavour some of the older denizens of the fruit-garden, such 
as the “ old rough red ” and “ hairy amber.” The climate of 
the British Islands seems peculiarly adapted to bring the goose- 
berry to perfection, and it may be grown successfully even in 
the most northern parts of Scotland ; indeed, the flavour of the 
fruit is said to improve with increasing latitude. In Norway 
even, the bush flourishes in gardens on the west coast nearly up 
to the Arctic circle, and it is found wild as far north as 63'’. 
The dry summers of the French and German plains are less 
suited to it, though it is grown in some hilly districts with tolerable 
success. The gooseberry in the south of England will grow well 
in cool situations, and may be sometimes seen in gardens near 
London flourishing under the partial shade of apple trees ; but 
in the north it needs full exposure to the sun to bring the fruit 
to perfection. It will succeed in almost any soil, but prefers a 
rich loam or black alluvium, and, though naturally a plant of 
rather dry places, will do well in moist land, if drained. 

The varieties are most easily propagated by cuttings planted 
in the autumn, which root rapidly, and in a few years form 
good fruit-bearing bushes. Much difference of opinion prevails 
regarding the mode of pruning this valuable shrub ; it is probable 
that in different situations it may require varying treatment 
The fruit being borne on the laterd spurs, and on file shoots of 
the last year, it is the usual practice to shorten the side branches 
in the winter, before the buds begin to expand ; some reduce the 
longer leading shoots at the same time, while others prefer to 
nip off the ends of these in the summer while they are still 

’ The first part of the word has been usually treated as an ety- 
mological corruption either of this Dutch word or the allied Ger. 
KrausbejrCy or of the earlier forms of tlie Fr. groseille. The New 
'English Dictionary takes tlie obvious derivation from goose " and 
" berry " as probable ; " the grounds on which plants and fruits 
have received names associating them with animals are so commonly 
inexplicable, that the want of appropriateness in the meaning affords 
no sufficient ground for assuming that the word is an etymologizing 
corruption.” Skeat (Etym, Did,, i8g8) connects the French, Dutch 
and German words, and finds the origin in the M.H.G. krus, curling, 
crisped, appUed here to the hairs on the fruit. The French word 
was latinized as grossularia and confused with groseus, thick, fat. 
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succulent. When lai^ge fruit is desired^ pknty of manure should 
be supplied to the roots, and the greater portion of the berries 
picked off while still small. If standards are desired, the goose- 
berry may be with advantage grafted or budded on stocks of 
some other species of Rihesy R. aureum, the ornamental golden 
currant of the flower garden, answering well for the purpose. The 
giant gooseberries of the Lancashire “ fanciers ” are obtained 
by the careful culture of varieties specially raised with this 
object, the growth being encouraged by abundant manuring, and 
the removal of all but a very few berries from each plant. Single 
gooseberries of nearly 2 oz. in weight have been occasionally 
exhibited ; but the produce of such fanciful horticulture is 
generally insipid. The bushes at times suffer much from the 
ravages of the caterpillars of the gooseberry or magpie moth. 
Abraxas grossulariata, which often strip the branches of leaves 
in the early summer, if not destroyed before the mischief is 
accomplished. The most effectual way of getting rid of this 
pretty but destructive insect is to look over each bush carefully, 
and pick o£E the larvae by hand ; wlien larger they may be 
shaken off by striking the branches, but by that time the harm 
is generally done — tlie eggs are laid on the leaves of the previous 
season. Equally annoying in some years is the smaller larva 
of the V-moth, Haltas vanaria, which often appears in great 
numbers, and is not so readily removed. The gooseberry is 
sometimes attacked by the grub of the gooseberry sawfly, 
Nematus rthesU, of which several broods appear in the course of 
the spring and summer, and are very destructive. The grubs 
bury themselves in the ground to pass into the pupal state ; 
the first brood of flies, hatched just as the bushes are coming into 
leaf in the spring, lay their eggs on the lower side of the leaves, 
where the small greenish larvae soon alter emerge. For the 
destruction of the first broods it has been recommended to syringe 
the bushes with tar-water; perhaps a very weak solution of 
carbolic acid might pn>vc more effective. The powdered root 
of white hellebore is said to destroy both this grub and the 
caterpillars of the gooseberry moth and V-moth; .infusion of 
foxglove, and tol)arco-*water, are likewise tried by some growers. 
If the fallen leaves arc carefully removed from the ground in the 
autumn and burnt, and the surface of the soil turned over with 
the fork or spade, most eggs and chrysalids will be destroyed. 

The gooseberry was introduced into the United States by the 
early settlers, and in some parts of New England large quantities 
of the green fruit arc produced and sold for culinary use in the 
towns ; but the excessive heat of the American summer is not 
adapted for the healthy maturation of the berries, especially of 
the English varieties. Perliaps if some of tlicse, or tliose raised 
in the country, could be crossed with one of the indigenous 
species, kinds miglit be obtained better fitted for American 
conditions of culture, although the gooselxjrry does not readily 
hybridize. The attacks of the American gooseberry mildew 
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time the myceltum becomes rusty brown as^ produces the 
winter form of the fungus. Through the winter the shoots 
are covered thickly with the brown myceHum and in the spring 
the spores contained in the perithecia germinate and start the 
motion anew^ as in the case of the European mildew. This 
fungus has recently been the subject of legidation, and when it 
appears in a district strong repressive measures are called for. 
In bad cases tiie attacked bushes should be destroyed, while in 
milder attacks frequent spraying with potassium sulphide and 
the pruning off and immediate destruction by fire of all the 
young shoots showing the mildew should be resorted to. 

The gooseberry, when ripe, yields a fine wine by the fermenta- 
tion of the juice with water and sugar, the resulting sparkling 
liquor retaining much of the flavour of the fruit. By similariy 
treating the juice of the green fruit, picked just before it ripens, 
an effervescing wine is produced, nearly resembling some kinds 
of champagne, and, when skilfully prepared, far superior to 


Fig. 3B. — i. Fructification (periiheciwm) bursting, ascus containing 
spores protruding ( x 400) ; 2, Ascus with spores more highly magnified 
( X 1000). 

much of the liquor sold under that name. Brandy has been 
made from ripe gooseberries by di.stiUation ; by exposing the 
juice with sugar to tlie acetous fermentation a good vinegar 
may be obtained. The gooseberry, when perfectly ripe, contains 
a large quantity of sugar, most abundant in tlie red and amber 
varieties ; in the former it amounts to from 6 to upwards of 
8 %. The acidity of the fruit is chiefly due to malic acid. 

Several other species of the sub-genus produce edible fruit, 
though none have as yet been brought under economic culture. 
Among tliem may be noticed R, oxyacanthoides and R. Cynosbati^ 
abundant in Canada and the northern parts of the United States, 
and R. greuiU, common along the Alleghany range. The 
group is a widely distributed one in the north temperate zone, — 
one species is found in Europe extending to the Caucasus and 
North Africa (Atlas Mountains), hve occur in Asia and nineteen 
in North America, the range extending southwards to Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

GOOTY, a town and hill fortress in southern India, in the 
Anantapur district of Madras, 48 m. E. of BcUary. Pop. (1901) 
9682. The town is surrounded by a circle of rocky hills, connected 
by a wall. On the highest of these stands the citadel, 2100 ft. 
above sea-level and 1000 ft. above Uie surrounding country. 
Here was the stronghold of Morari Rao Ghorpade, a famous 
Mahratta warrior and ali^ of the English, wlio was ultimately 
starved into surrender by Hayder Ali in 1775. 

GOPHER {Testudo ptdyphemus), the only living representative 
on the North American continent of the genus Tesittdo of the 
family Testudinidae or land tortoises ; it occurs in the south- 
eastern parts of the United States, from Florida in the south to 
the river Savannah in the north. Its carapace, which is oblong 
and remarkably compressed, measures from 12-18 in. in extreme 
length, the shields which cover it being grooved, and of a yellow- 
brown colour. It is characterized by the shape of the front lobe 
of the plastron, which is bent upwards and extends beyond the 
carapace. The gopher abounds chiefly in the forests, but 
occasionally visits the open plains, where it does great damage, 
esj^ially to the potato crops, on which it feeds. It is a nocturnal 
aninml, remaining concealed by day in its deep burrow, and 
coming forth at night to feed. The eggs, five in number, almost 
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round and f ^ in. in diameter, are laid in a separate cavity near 
the entrance. The flesh of the gopher or mungofa, as it is also 
celled, is considered excellent eating. 

The name “ gopher is more commonly applied to certain 
small rodent mammals, particularly the pocket-gopher. 

GOPPINGEN, a town Germany, in the kingdom of Wurttem- 
berg, on tihe right bank of the 22 m. E.S.E. of Stuttgart on 
the railway to Friedrieshafen. Pop. (1905) 20,870. It possesses 
a castle built, partly with stones from the ruined castle of Hohen- 
staufcn, by Duke Qiristojiier of Wiirttemberg in the i6th century 
and now used as public offices, two Evangelical churches, a 
Roman Catholic church, a synagogue, a classical school, and a 
modem schooL The manufactures ore considerable and include 
linen and woollen cloth, leather, glue, paper and toys. There are 
macliine shops and tanneries in tlie town. Three in. N. of the 
town are the ruins of the castle of Hohenstaufen. Goppingen 
originally belonged to the house of Hohenstaufen, and in 1270 
came into possession of the counts of Wurttemberg. It was 
surrounded by walls in 1129, and was almost entirely rebuilt after 
afire in 1782. 

See Pfeifier, Beschreibung und Geschichie der Stadt Gbppingen 
(i8»5). 

GORAKHPUR, a city, district and division of the United 
Provinces of British India. The city is situated on the left bank 
of the river Rapti. Fop. (1901) 64,148. It is believed to have 
been founded about 1400 a.d. It is the civil headquarters of the 
district and was formerly a military cantonment. It consists of 
a number of adjacent village sites, sometimes separated by 
cultivated land, and most of the inhabitants are agriculturists. 

The District of Gorakhpur has an area of 4535 sq. m. It 
lies immediately south of the lower Himalayan slopes, but itself 
forms a portion of the great alluvial plain. Only a few sandhills 
break the monotony of its level surface, which is, however, inter- 
sected by numerous rivers studded wi^ lakes and marshes. In 
the north and centre dense forests abound, and the whole country 
has a verdant appearance. The princip^ rivers are the Rapti, 
the Gogra, the Gandak and Little Gandak, the Kuana, the Robin, 
the Ami and the Gunghi. Tigers are found in the north, and 
many other wild animals abound throughout the district. The 
lakes are well stocked witli fish. The district is not subject to 
very intense lieat, from which it is secured by its vicinity to the 
hills and the moisture of its soil. Dust-storms are rare, and c:ool 
breezes from the north, rushing down the gorges of the Himalayas, 
succeed each short interval of warm weather. The climate is, 
however, relaxing. The southern and eastern portions are as 
healthy as most parts of the province, but the tarai and forest- 
tracts are still subject to malaria. 

Gautama Buddlia, the founder of the religion bearing his name, 
was born and died near the lioundaries of the district. From the 
beginning of the 6th century the country was the scene of a con- 
tinuous struggle between the Bliars and tlieir Aryan antagonists, 
the Ratliors. About 900 the Domhatars or military Brahmans 
appeared, and expelled the Ratliors from the town of Gorakhpur, 
but tliey also were soon driven back by other invaders. During 
the 15th and i6th centuries, after the district had been desolated 
by incessant war, the descendants of the various conquerors held 
parts of the territory, and each seems to have lived quite isolated, 
as no bridges or roads attest any intercourse with each other. 
Towards the end of the i6th century Mussulmans occupied 
Gorakhpur town, but they interfered very little with the district, 
and allowed it to be controlled by the native rajas. In the 
middleof the i8th century a formidable foe, tlie Banjarasfrom the 
west, so weakened the power of the rajas that they could not resist 
the fiscal exactions of the Oudh officials, who plundered the 
country to a great extent. The district formed part of the 
territory ceded by Oudh to the British under the treaty of 1801. 
During the Mutiny it was lost for a short time> but under the 
friendly Gurkhas the rebels were driven out. The population in 
1901 was 2,957,074, showing a decre^e of 3 % in the decade. 
The district is traversed by the main line and several branches of 
the Bengal & North-Western railway, and the Gandak, the Gogra 
and the Rapti are navigable. 
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The Division has an area of 9534 sq* m. The population in 
1901 was 6^333^12, giving an average density of 664 persons per 
sq. m., being more than one to every acre^ and the highest for 
any large tract in India. 

GORAL* the native name of a small Himalayan rough-haired 
and cylindrical-horned ruminant classed in the same group as the 
chamois. Scientifically this animal is known as Urotragus (or 
Cemas) goral ; and the native name is now employed as the 
designation of all the other members of the same genus. In 
addition to certain peculiarities in the form of the skull, gorals 
are chiefly distinguished from serows (q.v,) by not possessing a 
gland below the eye, nor a corresponding depression in the skull. 
Several species are known, ranging from the Himalaya to Burma, 
Tibet and North China. Of these, the two Himalayan gorals 
(f/. goral and U. bedfordi) are usually found in small parties, but 
less commonly in pairs. They generally frequent grassy hills, or 
rocky ground clothed with forest ; in fine weather feeding only 
in the mornings and evenings, but when the sky is cloudy grazing 
throughout the day. 

GORAMY, or Go UR AMY (Osphromenus olfax), reputed to be one 
of the best-flavoured freshwater fishes in the East Indian archi- 
fielago. Its original home is Java, Sumatra, Borneo and several 
other East Indian islands, but thence it has been transported to 
and acclimatized in Penang, Malacca, Mauritius and even 
Cayenne. Being an almost omnivorous fish and tenacious of life, 
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it seems to recommend itself particularly for acclimatization in 
other tropical countries ; and specimens kept in captivity become 
as tame as carps. It attains the size of a large turbot. Its 
shape is flat and short, the body covered with large scales ; the 
dorsal and anal fins are provided with numerous spines, and 
the ventral fins produced into long filaments. Like Anabas, 
the climbing perch, it possesses a suprabranchial accessory 
respiratory organ. 

GORBERSDORF, a village and climatic health resort of 
Germany, in the Prussian province of Silesia, romantically 
situated in a deep and well-wooded valley of the Waldenburg 
range, 1900 ft. above the sea, 60 m. S.W. of Breslau by the 
railway to Friedland and 3 m. from the Austrian frontier. Pop. 
700. It has four large sanatoria for consumptives, the earliest of 
which was founded in 1854 by Hermann Brehmer (1826-1889). 

GORBODUC, a mythical king of Britain. He gave his kingdom 
away during his lifetime to his two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. 
The two quarrelled and the younger stablied the elder. Their 
mother, loving the latter most, avenged his death by murdering 
her son, and the people, horrified at her act, revolted and 
murdered both her and King Gorboduc. This legend was the 
subject of the earliest regular English tragedy which in 1561 
was played before Queen Elizabeth in the Inner Temple hall. 
It was written by I'homas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst and 
Thomas Norton in collaboration. Under the title of Gorboduc it 
was published first very corruptly in 1565, and in better form as 
The Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex in 1570. 

GORCHAKOV, or Gortchakoff, a noble Russian family, 
descended from Michael Vsevolodovich, prince of Chernigov, 
who, in 1246, was assassinated by the Mongols. Prince Andrby 
Ivanovich (1768-1855), general in the Russian army, took a 
conspicuous part in the final campaigns against Napoleon. 
Alexander Ivanovich (1769-1825) served with distinction 


under his relative Suvarov in the Turkish Wars, and took part 
as a general oflicer in the Italian and Swiss operations of 1799, 
and in the war against Napoleon in Poland in 1806-1807 (battle 
of Heilsberg). Petr Dmitrievich (1790-1868) served under 
Kamenski and Kutusov in the campaign against Turkey, and 
afterwards gainst France in 1813-18x4. In 1820 he suppressed 
an insurrection in the Caucasus, for which service he was raised 
to the rank of major-general. In 1828-1829 he fought under 
Wittgenstein against the Turks, won an action at Aidos, and 
signed the treaty of peace at Adrianople. In 1839 he was made 
governor of Eastern Siberia, and in 1851 retired into private 
life. When the Crimean War broke out he offered his services 
to the emperor Nicholas, by whom he was appointed general of 
the VI. army corps in the Crimea. He commanded the corps 
in the battles of Alma and Inkerman. He retired in 1855 and 
died at Moscow, on the i8th of March x868. 

Prince Mikhail Dmitrievich (1795-1861), brother of the 
last named, entered the Russian army in 1807 and took part 
in the campaigns against Persia in 1810, and in 1812-1815 
against France. During the Russo-Turkish War of 1828-1829 
he was present at the sieges of Silistria and Shumla. After 
being appointed, in 1830, a general officer, he was present in the 
campaign in Poland, and was wounded at the battle of Grochow, 
on the 25th of February 1831. He also distinguished himself 
at the battle of Ostrolenka and at the taking of Warsaw. For 
these services he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
In 1846 he was nominated military governor of Warsaw. In 
1849 he commanded the Russian artillery in the war against the 
Hungarians, and in 1852 he visited London as a representative 
of the Russian army at the funeral of the duke of Wellington. 
At this time he was chief of tlie staff of the Russian army and 
adjutant-general to the tsar. Upon Russia declaring war 
against Turkey in 1853, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the troops which occupied Moldavia and Wallachia. In 1854 
he crossed the Danube and besieged Silistria, but was superseded 
in April by Prince Paskevich, who, however, resigned on the 8th 
of June, when Gorchakov resumed the command. In July 
the siege of Silistria was raised, and the Russian armies recrossed 
the Danube ; in August they withdrew to Russia. In 1855 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the Russian forces in the 
Crimea in place of Prince Menshikov. Gorchakov’s defence of 
Sevastopol, and final retreat to the northern part of the town, 
which he continued to defend till peace was signed in Paris, were 
conducted with skill and energy. In 1856 he was appointed 
governor-general of Poland in succession to Prince Paskevich. 
He died at Warsaw on the 30th of May 1861, and was buried, 
in accordance with his own wish, at Sevastopol. 

Prince Gorchakov, Alexander Mikhailovich (1798-1883), 
Russian statesman, cousin of Princes Petr and Mikhail Gorchakov, 
was bom on the i6th of July 1798, and was educated at the 
lyceum of Tsarskoye Selo, where he had the poet Pushkin as a 
school-fellow. He became a good classical scholar, and learnt 
to speak and write in French with facility and elegance. Pushkin 
in one of his poems described young Gorchakov as “ Fortune’s 
favoured son,” and predicted his success. On leaving the lyceum 
Gorchakov entered the foreign office under Count Ne.s.selrode. 
His first diplomatic work of importance was the negotiation of a 
marriage between the grand duchess Olga and the crown prince 
Charles of Wiirttemberg. He remained at Stuttgart for some 
years as Russian minister and confidential adviser of the crown 
princess. He foretold the outbreak of the revolutionary spirit 
m Germany and Austria, and was credited with counselling the 
abdication of Ferdinand in favour of Francis Joseph. When the 
German confederation was re-established in 1850 in place of the 
parliament of Frankfort, Gorchakov was appointed Russian 
minister to the diet. It was here that he first met Prince 
Bismarck, with whom he formed a friendship which was after- 
wards renewed at St Petersburg. The emperor Nicholas found 
that his ambassador at Vienna, Baron Meyendorff,^ was not a 
sympathetic instrument for carrying out his schemes in the East. 
He therefore transferred Gorchakov to Vienna, where the latter 
remained through the critical period of the Crimean War. 
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Gorchakov perceived that Russian designs against Turkey^ 
supported by Great Britain and France, were impracti^ble, 
and he counselled Russia to make no more useless sacrifices, 
but to accept the bases of a pacification. At the same time, 
although he attended the Paris conference of 1856, he purposely 
abstained from affixing his signature to the tr^ty of peace after 
that of Count Orlov, Russia’s chief representative. For the time, 
however, he made a virtue of necessity, and Alexander II., 
recognizing the wisdom and courage which Gorchakov had 
exhibited, appointed him minister of foreign affairs in place of 
Count Nesselrode. Not long after his accession to office Gorcha- 
kov issued a circular to the foreign powers, in which he announced 
that Russia proposed, for internal reasons, to keep herself as 
free as possible from complications abroad, and he added the 
now historic phrase, “ La Russie ne boude pas; eUe se recueiUe'' 
During the Polish insurrection Gorchakov rebuffed the sugges- 
tions of Great Britain, Austria and France for assuaging the 
severities employed in quelling it, and he was especially acrid 
in his replies to Earl Russell’s despatches. In July 1863 
Gorchakov was appointed chancellor of the Russian empire 
expressly in reward for his bold diplomatic attitude towards an 
indignant Europe. The appointment was hailed with enthusiasm 
in Russia, and at that juncture Prince Chancellor Gorchakov 
was unquestionably the most powerful minister in Europe. 

An approchement now began between the courts of Russia and 
Prussia ; and in 1863 Gorchakov smoothed the way for the 
occupation of Holstein by the Federal troops. This seemed 
equally favourable to Austria and Prussia, but it was the latter 
power which gained all the substantial advantages ; and when 
the conflict arose between Austria and Prussia in 1866, Russia 
remained neutral and permitted Prussia to reap the fruits and 
establish her supremacy in Germany. When the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71 broke out Russia answered for the neutrality 
of Austria. An attempt was made to form an anti-Prussian 
coalition, but it failed in consequence of the cordial understanding 
between the German and Russian chancellors. In return for 
Russia’s service in preventing the aid of Austria from being 
given to France, Gorchakov looked to Bismarck for diplomatic 
support in the Eastern Question, and he received an instalment 
of the expected support when he successfully denounced the 
Black Sea clauses of the treaty of Paris. This was j ustly regarded 
by him as an important service to his country and one of the 
triumphs of his career, and he hoped to obtain further successes 
with the assistance of Germany, but the cordial relations between 
the cabinets of St Petersburg and Berlin did not subsist much 
longer. In 1875 Bismarck was suspected of a design of again 
attacking France, and Gorchakov gave him to understand, in a 
way which was not meant to be offensive, but which roused the 
German chancellor’s indignation, that Russia would oppose any 
such scheme. The tension thus produced between the two 
statesmen was increased by the political complications of 1875- 
1878 in south-eastern Europe, which began with the Herze- 
govinian insurrection and culminated at the Berlin congress. 
Gorchakov hoped to utilize the complications in such a way as 
to recover, without war, the portion of Bessarabia ceded by the 
treaty of Paris, but he soon lost control of events, and the 
Slavophil agitation produced the Russo-Turkish campaign of 
1877-78. By the preliminary peace of San Stefano the 
Slavophil aspirations seemed to be realized, but the stipulations 
of that peace were considerably modified by the congress of 
Berlin (13th June to 13th July 1878), at which the aged chancellor 
held nominally the post of first plenipotentiary, but left to the 
second plenipotentiary. Count Shuvalov, not only the task of 
defending Russian interests, but also the responsibility and 
odium for the concessions which Russia had to make to Great 
Britain and Austria. He had the satisfaction of seeing the lost 
portion of Bessarabia restored to his country by the Berlin 
treaty, but at the cost of ^eater sacrifices than he anticipated. 
After the congress he. continued to hold the post of minister lor 
foreign affairs, but lived chiefly abroad, and resigned formally in 
1882, when he was succeeded by M. de Giers. He died at Baden- 
Baden on the xith of March 1883: Prince Gorchakov devoted 


himself entirely to foreign affairs, and took no part in the great 
internal reforms of Alexander II.’s reign. As a diplomatist he 
displayed many brilliant qualities — adroitness in negotiation, 
incisiveness in argument and elegance in style, liis statesman- 
ship, though marred occasionally by personal vanity and love 
of popular applause, was far-seeing and prudent. In the latter 
part of his career his main object was to raise the prestige of 
Russia by undoing the results of the Crimean War, and it may 
fairly be said that he in great measure succeeded. (D. M. W.) 

GORDIAN, or Gordianus, the name of three Roman 
emperors. The first, Marcus Antonius Gordianus Sempronian\is 
Romanus Africanus (a.d. 159-238), an extremely wealthy man, 
was descended from the Gracchi and Trajan, while his wife was 
the great-granddaughter of Antoninus Pius. While he gained 
unbounded popularity by his magnificent games and shows, his 
prudent and retired life did not excite the suspicion of Caracalla, 
in whose honour he wrote a long epic called Antoninias, Alexander 
Severus called him to the dangerous honours of government in 
Africa, and during his proconsulship occurred the usurpation of 
Maximin. The universal discontent roused by the oppressive rule 
of Maximin culminated in u revolt in Africa in 238, and Gordian 
reluctantly yielded to the popular clamour and assumed the 
purple. His son, Marcus Antonius (jordianus (192-238), was 
associated with him in the dignity. The senate confirmed the 
choice of the Africans, and most of the provinces gladly sided 
with the new emperors; but, e\en while their cause was so 
successful abroad, they had fallen before the sudden inroad of 
Cappellianus, legatus of Numidia and a supporter of Maximin. 
They had reigned only thirty-six days. Both the Gordians had 
deserved by their amiable character their high reputation ; they 
were men of great accomplishments, fond of literature, and 
voluminous authors ; but they were rather intellectual voluptu- 
aries than able statesmen or powerful rulers. Having embraced 
the cause of Gordian, the senate was obliged to continue the 
revolt against Maximin, and appointed Pupienus Maximus 
and Caclius Balbinus, two of its noblest and most esteemed 
members, as joint emperors. At their inauguration a sedition 
arose, and the popular outcry for a Gordian was appeased 
by the association with them of M. Antonius Gordianus 
Pius (224-244), grandson of the elder Gordian, then a boy of 
thirteen. Maximin forthwith invaded Italy, but was murdered 
by his own troops while besieging Aquileia, and a revolt of the 
praetorian guards, to which Pupienus and Balbinus fell victims, 
left Gordian sole emperor. For some time he was under the 
control of his mother’s eunuchs, till Timesitheus,’ his father-in- 
law and praefect of the praetorian guard, persuaded him to assert 
his independence. When the Persians under Shapur (Sapor) I. 
invaded Mesopotamia, the young emperor opened the temple of 
Janus for the last time recorded in history, and marched in person 
to the East. The Persians were driven back over the Euphrates 
and defeated in the battle of Resaena (243), and only the death 
of Timesitheus (under suspicious circumstances) prevented an 
advance into the enemy’s territory. Philip the Arabian, who 
succeeded Timesitheus, stirred up discontent in the army, and 
Gordian was murdered by the mutinous soldiers in Mesopotamia. 

See lives of the (Gordians by Capitolinus in the Scriptores historiM 
Augustae ; Herodian vii. viii. ; Zosimus i. 16, 18 ; Anunianus 
Marcellinus xxiii. 5 ; Eutropius ix. 2 ; Aurelius Victor, Caesares, 
27 ; article Shapur (I.) ; Pauly-Wissowa, Jfealencyclopddie, i. 
26ig f. (von Rohden). 

GORDIUM, an ancient city of Phrygia situated on the Persian 
“ Royal road ” from Pessinus to Ancyra, and not far from the 
Sangarius. It lies opposite the village Pebi, a little north of 
the point where the Constantinople- Angora railway crosses the 
Sangarius. It is not to be confused with Gordinu-kome, refounded 
as Juliopolis, a Bithynian town on a small tributary of the 
Sangarius, about 47 m. in an air-line N.W. of Gordium. Accord- 
ing to the legend, Gordium was founded by Gordius, a Phrygian 
peasant who had been called to the throne by his countrymen in 
obedience to an oracle of Zeus commanding them to select the 
first person that rode up to the temple of the god in a wagon. 
The king afterwards dedicated l.is car to the god, and another 
> For this name see footnote to Shapur. 
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oracle declared that whoever succeeded in untying the strangely 
entwined knot of cornel bark which bound the yoke to the pole 
should reign over all Asia. Alexander the Great, according to 
the story, cut the knot by a stroke of his sword. Gordium was 
captured and destroyed l)y the Gauls soon after 189 b.c. and 
disappeared from history. In imperial times only a small village 
existed on the site. Excavations made in 1900 by two German 
scholars, G. and A. Koertc, revealed practically no remains later 
than the middle of the 6th century B.c. (when Phrygia fell under 
Persian power). 

See Jahrhuch des JmtUuts, Ergwaungshcft v. (1904). ( J « G. C. A.) 

GORDON, the name of a Scottish family, no fewer than 157 
main branches of which are traced by the family historians. A 
laird of Gorden, in Berwickshire, near the English border, is said 
to have fallen in the battle of the Standard (1138). The families 
of the two sons ascribed to him by tradition, Richard Gordon of 
Gordon and Adam Gordon of J J untly , were united by the marriage 
of their great-grandchildren Alicia and Sir Adam, whose grandson 
Sir Adam (killed at lialidon Hill, 1333) at first took the English 
side in the Scottish struggle for independence, and is the first 
memlxjr of the family definitely to emerge into history. He was 
justiciar of Scotland in 1310, but after Bannockburn he attached 
himself to Robert Bruce, who granted him in 1318 the lordship of 
Strathbogie in AlHirdccnshire, to which Gordon gave the name of 
Huntly from a village on the Gordon estate in Berwickshire. He 
had two sons, Adam and William. The younger son, laird of 
Stitchel in Roxburghshire, was the ancestor of William de 
Ck)rdon of Stitchel and Lochinvar, founder of the Galloway 
brunch of the family represented in the Scottish peerage by the 
dormant viscounty of Kenmure created in 1633 ; most of 
the Irish and Virginian Gordons arc ofishoots of this stock. The 
elder son, Adam, inherited the Gordon-Huntly estates, lie had 
two grandsonSjSir John (d. 1394) and Sir Adam (slain at Hornildon 
Hill, 1403). Sir John had two illegitimate sons, Jock of Scur- 
dargue, the ancestor of the earls of Aberdeen, and lam of 
Ruthveii. From these two stocks most of the northern Gordon 
families are derived. Sir Adam’s daughter and heiress, Elizal)eth, 
married Sir Alexander Seton, and with her husband was confirmed 
in 1408 in the possession of the barony of Gordon and Huntly in 
Berwickshire and of tfic (iordon lands in Alierdeen. Tlie Scion- 
(jordons are their descendants. Their son Alexander was created 
earl of Huntly (sec Huntly, Earls and Marquesses of), 
probably in 1445 1 beaune dukes of Gordon, George 

Gordon (r. 1650-1716), 4th marquess of Huntly, being created 
duke of Gordon in 1684. He hud been educated in a French 
Catholic seminary, and served in the i^'rench army in the cam- 
paigns of 1673 ^ ^^75. Under James II. he was made keeper of 
Edinburgh Castle on account of his religion, but he refused to 
support James’s efforts to impose Roman Catholicism on his 
subjects. He offered little active resistance when the castle was 
besieged by William lll.'s forces. After his submission he was 
more than once imprisoned on suspicion of Jacobite leanings, and 
was ordered by Ckurge I. to reside on parole in Edinburgh, For 
some time before*, his death he was .separated from his wife Elizalieih 
Howard, daughter of the 6th duke of N nrfolk. His son Alexander, 
and duke of Gordon (c, i678--i7a8), joined the Old Pretender, but 
gained the royal pardon after the surrender of Gordon Castle in 
1716. Of his children by his wife Henrietta Mordaunt, second 
daughter of Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, Cosmo 
(ieorge (c. 1 730-1 75a) succeeded as 3rd duke ; Lord IjiVfis Gordon 
(d. 1754) took an active part in the Jacobite rising of 1745 ; and 
General Lord Adam Gordon (c. 1726-1801) became commander of 
the forces in Scotland in 1782, and governor of Edinburgh Castle 
in 1786. T/)rd Geoige Gordon (q,v.) was a younger son of the 
3rd duke. 

The title, with the earldom of Norwich and the barony of 
Gordon Huntly, became extinct on the death of George, 5th 
duke (1770-1836), a distinguislu^d soldier who raised the corps 
now Imown as the and battalion of the Gordon Highlanders. 
The marquessate of Huntly passed to his cousin and heir-male, 
Geoi^e, 5th earl of Aboyne. Lady Charlotte Gordon, sister of 
and co-heiress with the 5th duke, married Charles Lennox, 4th 


duke of Ridunond, whose son took the name of Gk)rdon-Lennox. 
The dukedom of Gordon was revived in 1876 in favour of the 
6th duke of Ridimond, who thenceforward was styled duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. Adam Gordon of Abojoic (d. 1537) 
took the courtesy title of earl of Sutherland in right of his wBc 
Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland in her own r%ht, sister of the 
9th earl. The lawless and turbulent Gordons of Gight were the 
maternal ancestors of Lord Byron. 

Among the many soldiers of fortune bearing the name of 
Cordon was Colonel John Gordon, one of the murderers of 
Wallenstein. Patrick Gordon (1635-1699) was born at Auch- 
leuchries in Aberdeenshire, entered the service of Charles X. 
of Sweden in 1651 and served against the Poles. He changed 
sides more than once before he found his way to Moscow in 1661 
and took service under the tsar Alexis. He became general in 
1687 ; in 1688 he helped to secure Peter the Great’s ascendancy ; 
and later he crushed the revolt of the Streltzi. His diary was 
published in Grerman (3 vols., 1849-1853, Moscow and St Peters- 
burg), and selections from the English original by the Spalding 
Club (Aberdeen, 1859). 

The Gordons fill a considerable place in Scottish legend and 
ballad. “ Captain Car,” or “ Edom (Adam) of Gordon ” describes 
an incident in the struggle between the Forbeses and Gordons 
in Aberdeenshire in 1571 ; “ The Duke of Gordon’s Daughter ” 
has apparently no foundation in fact, though “ Geordie ” of the 
ballad is somctimcis said to have been Ckurge, 4th earl of Huntly ; 
“ The Fire of Trendraught ” goes back to a feud (1630) between 
James Crichton of Frendraughi and William Gordon of Rothie- 
raay ; the “ Gallant Gordons Gay ” figure in “ Chevy Chase ” ; 
William Gordon of Earlston, the Covenanter, appears in “ Both- 
well Bridge ” &c. 

Sec William (iordem (of old Aberdeen), The History of the Ancient, 
Noble, and Illustrious House of Gordon (2 vols., JCdinburgh, 1726- 
1727), of which A Concise History of the . . . House of Gordon, by 
C. A. Gordon (Aberdeen, 1754) is little more than an abridgment ; 
The Records of Aboyne, edited by Charles, nth marquess 

of Huntly, &c. (New Spalding Club, AtHirdcen, 1894) ; 77 «j Gordon 
JJooh, ed. J. M. Bulloch (1902) ; The House of Gordon, eel. J. M. 
BullcK'h (Aberdeen, vol. i., 1903) ; and Mr Bulloch's The First Duke 
of Gordon (igoq). 

GORDON, ADAM LINDSAY (1833-1870), Australian poet, 
was l>om at Fayal, in the Azores, in 1833, the son of a retired 
Indian officer who taught Hindustani at Cheltenham College. 
Young Gordon was educated there and at Merton College, 
Oxford, Init a youthful indiscretion led to his being sent in 1853 
to South Australia, where he j oined the mounted police. He then 
became a horsebreaker, but on his father’s death he inherited 
a fortune and obtained a seat in the House of Assembly. At 
this time he had the reputation of being the best non-professional 
steeplechase rider in the colony. In 1867 he moved to Victoria 
and set up a livery stable at Ballarat. TVo volumes of poems, 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift and Ashiaroth, were published in this 
year, and two years later he gave up his business and settled 
at New Brighton, near Melbourne. A second volume of poetry, 
Bush Ballads and GalUrpin^ Rhymes, appeared in 1870. It 
brought him more praise than emolument, and, thoroughly 
discouraged by his failure to make good his claim to some 
property in Scotland to which he lielieved himself entitled, 
he committed suicide on the 24th of June 1870. His reputation 
rose after his death, and he became the best known and most 
widely popular of Australian poets. Much of Gordon’s poetry 
might have been written in England ; when, however, it is 
really local, it is vividly so ; his genuine feeling frequently 
kindles into passion ; his versification is always elastic and 
sonorous, but sometimes too reminiscent of Swinburne. His 
compositions ore almost entirely lyrical, and their merit is 
usually in proportion to the degree in which they partake of the 
character of the ballad. 

Gordon's poems were collected and published in 1880 with a 
biographical introduction by Marcus Clarke. 

GORDON, ALEXANDER (c. 1692-^. 1754), Scottish antiquary, 
is believed to have been born in Aberdeen in .1692. He is 
the Sandy Gordon ” of Scott’s Antiquary, Of his parentage 
and early history nothing is known. He appears to have 
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distinguished himself in classics at Aberdeen University, and to 
have made a living at first by teaching languages and music. 
When still young he travelled abroad, probably in the capacity of 
tutor. He returned to Scotland previous to 1726, and devoted 
himself to antiquarian work. In 1726 appeared the Itinerarium 
Septentfionale, his greatest and best-known work. He was already 
the friend of Sir John Clerk, of Penicuik, better known as Baron 
Clerk (a baron of the exchequer) ; and the baron and Roger Gale 
(vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries) are the “ two 
gentlemen, the honour of their age and country,” whose letters 
were published, without their consent it appears, as an appendix 
to the Itinerarium. Subsequently Gordon was appointed secre- 
tary to the Society for the Encouragement of Learning, with an 
annual salary of £50. Resigning this post, or, as there seems 
reason for believing, being dismissed for carelessness in his 
accounts, he succeeded Dr Stukeley as secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and also acted for a short time as secretary to 
the Egyptian Club, an association composed of gentlemen who 
had visited Egypt. In 1741 he accompanied James Glen (after- 
wards governor), to South Carolina. Through his influence Gor- 
don, besides receiving a grant of land in South Carolina, l^ecame 
registrar of the province and justice of the peace, and filled 
several other offices. From his will, dated the 22nd of August 
1754, it appears he had a son Alexander and a daughter Frances, 
to whom he bequeathed most of his property, among which were 
portraits of himself and of friends painted by his own hand. 

See Sir Daniel Wilson, Alexander Gordon^ the Antiquary', and his 
Papers in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ 
with Additional Notes and an Appendix of Original Letters by 
Dr David Laing (Proc. Soc. of Antiq. of Scot. x. 363-382). 

GORD9N, CHARLES GEORGE (1833-1885), British soldier 
and administrator, fourtli son of General H. W. Gordon, Royal 
Artillery, was born at Woolwich on the 28th of January 1833. 
He received his early education at Taunton school, and was 
given a cadetship in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
in 1848. lie was commissioned as second lieutenant in the 
corps of Royal Engineers on the 23rd of June 1852. After 
passing through a course of instruction at the Royal Engineers’ 
establishment, Chatham, he was promoted lieutenant in 1854, 
and was sent to Pembroke dock to assist in the construction of 
tlie fortifications then being erected for the defence of Milford 
Haven. The Crimean War broke out shortly afterwards, and 
Gordon was ordered on active service, and landed at Balaklava 
on the ist of January 1855. The siege of Sevastopol was in 
progress, and he had his full share of the arduous work in the 
trenches. He was attached to one of the British columns which 
assaulted the Redan on the i8th of June, and was also present 
at the capture of that work on the 8th of September. He took 
part in the expedition to Kinburn, and then returned to Sevas- 
topol to superintend a portion of the demolition of the Russian 
dockyard. After peace with Russia had been concluded, Gordon 
was attached to an international commission appointed to de- 
limit the new boundary, as fixed by treaty, lietween Russia and 
Turkey in Bessarabia ; and on the conclusion of this work he 
was ordered to Asia Minor on similar duty, with reference to 
the eastern boundary between the two countries. While so 
employed Gordon took the opportunity to make himself well 
acquainted with the geography and pe,oplc of Armenia, and 
the knowledge of dealing with eastern nations then gained 
was of great use to him in after life. 

He returned to England towards the end of 1858, and was 
then selected for the appointment of adjutant and field-works 
In China Royal Engineers’ establishment, 

* and took up his new duties at Chatham after promotion 

to the rank of captain in April 1859. But his stay in England 
was brief, for in i860 war was declared against China, and 
Gordon was ordered out there, arriving at Tientsin in September, 
He was too late for the attack on the Taku forts, but was present 
at the occupation of Peking and destruction of the Summer 
Palace, He remained with the British force of occupation in 
northern China until April 1862, when the British troops, 
under the command of General Staveley, proceeded to Shanghai, 
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in order to protect the European settlement at that^place from 
the Taiping rebels. The Taiping revolt, which had some remark- 
able points of similarity with the Mahdist rebellion in the Sudan, 
had commenced in 1850 in the province of Kwangsi. The 
leader. Hung Sin Tsuan, a semi-political, semi-religious en- 
thusiast, assumed the title of Tien Wang, or Heavenly King, 
and by playing on the feelings of the lower class of people gradu- 
ally collected a considerable force. The Chinese authorities 
endeavoured to arrest him, but the imperialist troops were 
defeated. The area of revolt extended northwards through 
the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, and down the valley of 
the Yangtsze-kiang as far as the great city of Nanking, which 
was captured by the rebels in 1853. Here the Tien Wang 
established his court, and while spending his own time in heavenly 
contemplation and earthly pleasures, sent the assistant Wangs 
on warlike expeditions through the adjacent provinces. For 
some years a constant struggle was maintained between the 
Chinese imperialist troops and the Taipings, with varying success 
on both sides. The latter gradually advanced eastwards, and ap- 
proaching the important city of Shanghai, alarmed tlie European 
inhabitants, who subscribed to raise a mixed force of Europeans 
and Manila men for the defence of the town. This force, which 
was placed under the command of an American, Frederick 
Townsend Ward (1831-1862), took up a position in the country 
west of Shanghai to check the advance of the rebels. Fighting 
continued round Shanghai for about two years, but Ward’s 
force was not altogether successful, and when General Staveley 
arrived from Tientsin affairs were in a somewhat critical con- 
dition. He decided to clear the district of rebels within a radius 
of 30 m. from Shanghai, and Gordon was attached to his staff 
as engineer officer, A French force, under the command of 
Admiral Protet, co-operated with Staveley and Ward, with his 
little army, also assisted. Kahding, Singpo and other towns 
were occupied, and the country was fairly cleared of rebels 
by the end of 1862. Ward was, unfortunately, killed in the 
assault of Tseki, and his successor, Burgevine, having had a 
quarrel with the Chinese authorities, Li Hung Chang, the gover- 
nor of the Kiang-su province, requested General Staveley to 
appoint a British officer to command the contingent. Staveley 
selected Gordon, who had been made a brevet-major in December 
1862 for his previous services, and tlie nomination was approved 
by the British government. The choice was judicious as 
further events proved. In March 1863 Gordon proceeded to 
Sungkiang to take command of the force, which had received 
the name of “ The Ever- Victorious Army,” an encouraging 
though somewhat ei^gcrated title, considering its previous 
history. Without waiting to reorganize his troops he marched 
at once to the relief of Chansu, a town 40 m. north-west of 
Shanghai, which was invested by the rebels. The relief was 
successfully accomplished, and the operation established Gordon 
in the confidence of his troops. He then reorganized his force, 
a matter of no small difficulty, and advanced against Quinsan, 
which was captured, though with considerable loss. Gordon 
then marched through the country, seizing town after town 
from the rebels until at length the great city of Suchow was 
invested by his army and a body of Chinese imperialist troops. 
The city was taken on the 29th of November, and after its 
capture Gordon had a serious dispute with Li Hung Chang, 
as the latter had beheaded certain of the rebel leaders whose 
lives the former had promised to spare if they surrendered. This 
action, though not opposed to Chinese ethics, was so opposed 
to Gordon’s ideas of honour that he withdrew his force from 
Suchow and remained inactive at Quinsan until February 
1864. He then came to the conclusion that the subjugation of 
the rebels was more important than his dispute with Li, and 
visited the latter in order to arrange for further operations. 
By mutual consent no allusion was made to the death of the 
Wangs. This was a good example of one of Gordon’s marked 
characteristics, that, though a man of strong personal feelings, 
he was always prepared to subdue them for the public benefit. 
He declined, however, to take any decoration or reward from 
the emperor for his services at the capture of Suchow, After 
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the mectingi with Li Hung Chang the ** Ever-Victorioiw Army ” ! 
again advancx^d and took a number of towns from the rebels, | 
ending with ("hanchufu^ the principal military position of the 
Taipings. This fell in May, when Gordon returned to Quinsan 
and disbanded his force. In June the Tien Wang, seeing his 
cau.se was hopeless, committed suicide, and the capture of Nan- 
king by the imperialist troops shortly afterwards bnmght the 
Taiping revolt to a conclusion. The suppression of this serious 
movement was undoubtedly due in great part to the skill and 
energy of Gordon, who had shown remarkable qualities as a 
loader of men. The emperor promoted him to the rank of Titii, 
the highest grade in the Chinese army, and also gave him the 
Yellow Jacket, the most im|)ortant decoration in China. He 
wished to give him a large sum of money, but this Gordon refused. 
He was promot(?d lieutenant-colonel for his Chinese services, 
and made a Companion of the Bath. Henceforth he was often 
familiarly spoken of as (.‘liincsc ** Ciordon. 

(kirdon was appointed on his return to England Commanding 
Royal Engineer at Ciravesend, where he was employed in super- 
intending the erection of forts for the defence of the Thames. 
He devoted himself with energy to his official duties, and his 
leisure hours to practical philanthropy. All the acts of kindness 
which he did for the poor during the six years he was stationed 
at Gravesend will never be fully known. In October 1871 he 
was appointed British representative on the international 
commission which had been constituted after the Crimean War 
to maintain the navigation of the mouth of the river Danube, 
with headquarters at (ialatz. During 1872 Gordon was sent to 
inspect the British military cemeteries in the Crimea, and when 
passing through Constantinople on his return to Galatz he made 
the acquaintance of Nubar Pasha, prime minister of Egypt, 
who sounded him as to whether he would take service under the 
khedivc. Nothing further was settled at the time, hut the 
following year he received a definite offer from the khedive, 
which he acxepted with the consent of the British government, 
and proceeded to P-gypt early in 1874. He was then, a cxilonel 
in the army, though still only a captain in the corps of Royal 
Engineers. 

To understand the object of the appointment which Gordon 
accepted in Egypt, it is necessary to give a few facts with refer- 
ence to the Sudan. In 1820-22 Nubia, Sennar and Kordofan 
had been conquered by Egjqit, and the authority of the Egyptians 
was subsequently extended southward, eastward to the Red 
Sea and westward over Darfur (comjuered by Zob(?ir l^asha in 
1874). One result of the Egy-ptian occupation of the country 
was that the slave trade was largely developed, especially in the 
White Nile and Bahr-cl-Ghazal districts. Captains Spoke and 
Grant, who had travelled through Uganda and came dovm the 
White Nile in 186.3, a*id Sir Samuel Baker, who went up the 
same river as far as Albert Nyanza, brought back harrowing 
tales of tlie misery caused by the slave-hunters. Public opinion 
was considerably moved, and in 1869 the khedive Ismail decided 
to send an expedition up the White Nile, with the double object 
of limiting the evils of the slave tra<le and opening up the district 
to commerce. The command of the expiedition was given to 
Sir Samuel Baker, who reached Khartum in February 1870, but, 
owing to the olistruction of the river by the sudd or grass barrier, 
did not reach Gondokoro, the centre of his province, for fourteen 
montlis. He met with great difficulties, and when his four years’ 
service came to an end little had been effected beyond establishing 
a lew posts along the Nile and placing some steamers on the river. 
It was to succeed Baker as governor of the equatorial regions 
that the khedive asked for Gordon’s services, having come to 
the conclusion that the latter w'as the most likely person to bring 
the affair to a satisfactory conclusion. After a short stay in 
Cairo, (iordon proceeded to Khartum by way of Suakin and 
Berber, a route which he ever afterwards regarded as the best 
mode of access to the Sudan. From Khartum he proceeded up 
the White Nile to Gondokoro, where he arrived in twenty-four 
days, the sudd, which had proved such an obstacle to Baker, 
havmg been removed since the departure of the latter by the 
Egyptian governor-general. Gordon remained in the equatorial 


provinces until October 1876, and then returned to Cairo. The 
two years and a half thus spent in Central Africa was a time of 
incessant toil. A line of stations was established from the Sobat 
j confluence on the White Nile to the frontier of Uganda — to 
which country he proposed to open a route from Mombasa — Mid 
considerable progress was made in the suppression of the slave 
trade. The river and Lake Albert were mapped by Gordon and 
his staff, and he devoted himself with wonted energy to improving 
the condition of the people. Greater results might have been 
obtained but for the fact that Khartum and the whole of the 
Sudan north of the Sobat were in the hands of an Egyptian 
governor, independent of Gordon, and not too well disposed 
towards his proposals for diminishing the slave trade. On 
arriving in Cairo Gordon informed the khedive of his reasons 
for not washing to return to the Sudan, but did not definitely 
resign the appointment of go\’'ernor of the equatorial provinces. 
But on reacliing London he telegraphed to the British consul- 
general in Cairo, asking him to let the khedive know that he 
would not go back to Egypt. Ismail Pasha, feeling, no doubt, 
that Gordon’s resignation would injure his prestige, wrote to him 
saying that he had promised to return, and that he expected him 
to keep his word. Upon this Gordon, to whom the keeping of a 
promise was a sacred duty, decided to return to C!airo, but gave 
an assurance to some friends that he would not go back to the 
Sudan unless he was appointed govemor^eneral of the entire 
country. After some discussion the khedive agreed, and made 
him governor-general of the Sudan, inclusive of Darfur and the 
equatorial provinces. 

One of the most important questions which Gordon had to 
take up on his appointment was the state of the political relations 
between Egypt and Abyssinia, which had been in an ^ 
unsatisfactory condition for some years. Tlie dispute 
centred round the district of Bogos, lying not far 
inland from Massawa, which both the khedive and King John of 
Abyssinia claimed as belonging to their respective dominions. 
War broke out in 1875, when an Egyptian expedition was 
despatched to Abyssinia, and was completely defeated by King 
John near Gundet. A second and larger expedition, under 
Prince Hassan, the son of the khedive, was sent the following year 
from Massawa, Tlie force was routed by the Abyssinians at 
Gura, but Prince Hassan and his staff got back to Massawa. 
Matters then remained quiet until March 1877, when Gordon 
proceeded to Massawa to endeavour to make peace with King 
John. He went up to Bogos, and had an interview with Walad 
Michael, an Abyssinian chief and the hereditary ruler of Bogos, 
who had joined the Egyptians with a view to raiding on his own 
account. Gordon, with his usual powers of diplomacy, persuaded 
Michael to remain quiet, and wrote to the king proposing terms 
of peace. But he rtxeived no reply at that time, as John, feeling 
pretty secure on the Egyptian frontier after his two successful 
actions against the khedive’s troops, had gone southwards to 
fight with Menelek, king of Shoa. Gordon, seeing that the 
Abyssinian difficulty could wait for a few months, proceeded to 
Khartum. Here he took up the slavery question, and proposed 
to issue regulations making the registration of slaves compulsory, 
but his proposals were not approved by the Cairo government. 
In the meantime an insurrection had broken out in Darfur, and 
Gordon proceeded to that province to relieve the Egyptian 
garrisons, which were considerably stronger than the force he 
had available, the insurgents also being far more numerous than 
his little army. On coming up with the main body of rebels he 
saw that diplomacy gave a better chance of success than fighting, 
and, accompanied only by an interpreter, rode into the enemy’s 
camp to discuss the situation. This bold move, which probably 
no one but Gordon would have attempted, proved quite success- 
ful, as part of the insurgents joined him, and the remainder 
retreated to the south. Tlie relief of the Egyptian garrisons was 
successfully accomplished, and Gordon visited the provinces of 
Berber and Dongola, whence he had again to return to the 
Abyssinian frontier to treat with King John. But no satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at, and Gordon came back to Khartum 
in January 187&. There he had scarcely a week’s rest when the 
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khedive summoned him to Cairo to assist in settling the financial 
affairs of Egypt. He reached Cairo in March, and was at once 
appointee^ by Ismail as president of a commission of inquiry into 
the finances, on the understanding that the European corn- 
missiohers of the debt, who were the representatives of the lx)nd- 
holders, and whom Ismail regarded as interested parties, should 
not be members of the commission. Gordon accepted the post 
on these terms, but the consuls-general of the different powers 
refused to agree to the constitution of the commission, and it fell 
to the ground, as the khedive was not strong enough to carry 
his point. The attempt of the latter to utilize Gordon as a 
counterpoise to the European financiers having failed, Ismail 
fell into the hands of his creditors, and was deposed by the 
sultan in the following year in favour of his son Tewfik. After 
the conclusion of the financial episode, Gordon proceeded to the 
province of Harrar, south of Abyssinia, and, finding the adminis- 
tration in a bad condition, dismissed Raouf Pasha, the governor. 
He then returned to Khartum, and in 1879 went again into 
Darfur to pursue the slave traders, while his subordinate, Gessi 
Pasha, fought them with great success in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
district and killed Suleiman, their leader and a son of Zobeir. 
This put an end to the revolt, and Gordon went back to Khartum. 
Shortly afterwards he went down to Cairo, and when there was 
requested by the new khedive to pay a visit to King John and 
make a definite treaty of peace with Abyssinia. Gordon had an 
interesting interview with the king, but was not able to do mudi, 
as the king wanted great concessions from Egypt, and the 
khedive’s instructions were that nothing material was to be 
conceded. The matter ended by Gordon being made a prisoner 
and sent back to Massawa. Thence he returned to Cairo and 
resigned his Sudan appointment. He was considerably ex- 
hausted by the three years’ incessant work, during which he had 
ridden no fewer than 8500 m. on camels and mules, and was 
constantly engaged in the task of tr3ring to reform a vicious 
system of administration. 

In March 1880 Gordon visited the king of the Belgians at 
Brussels, and King Leopold suggested that hn .should at some 
future date take charge of the Congo Free State. 
In Apil the government of the Cape Colony telegraphed 
to him offering the position of commandant of the 
Cape local forces, but he declined the appointment. In May 
the marquess of Ripon, who had been given the post of governor- 
general of India, asked Ckirdon to go with him as private secretary. 
This he agreed to do, but a few days later, feeling that he was 
not suitable for the position, asked Lord Ripon to release him. 
The latter refused to do .so, and Gordon accompanied him to 
India, but definitely resigned his post on Lord Ripon’s staff 
shortly afterwards. Hardly had he resigned when he received 
a telegram from Sir Robert Hart, inspector-general of customs 
in China, inviting him to go to Peking. He started at once 
and arrived at Tientsin in July, where he met Li Hung Chang, 
and ieamt that affairs were in a critical condition, and that there 
was risk of war with Russia. Gordon proceeded to Peking and 
used aU his influence in favour of peace. His arguments, which 
were given with much plainness of speech, appear to have 
convinced the Chinese government, and war was avoided. 
Gordon returned to England, and in April 1881 exchanged 
with a brother officer, who had been ordered to Mauritius as 
Commanding Royal Engineer, but who for family reasons was 
unable to accept the appointment. He remained in Mauritius 
until the March following, when, on promotion to the rank of 
major-general, he had to vacate the position of Commanding 
Royal Engineer. Just at the same time the Cape mkiLstry 
telegraphed to him to ask if he would go to the Cape to consult 
with the government as. regards settling affairs in Basutoland. 
The telegram stated that the position of matters was grave, 
and that it was of the utmost importance that the colony should 
secure the services of someone of proved ability, firmness and 
energy. Gordon sailed at once for the Cape,and saw the governor. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr Thos. Scanlen, the premier, and 
Mr J. X. Merriman, a member of the ministry, who, for political 
reasons, asked hkn not to go to Basutoland, but to ^e Hht 


appointment of commandant of the colonial forces at King 
William’s Town. After a few months, which were spent in 
reorganizing the colonial forces, Gordon was requested to go up 
to Basutoland to try to arrange a settlement with the chief 
Masupha, one of the most powerful of the Basuto leaders. 
Greatly to his surprise, at the very time he was with Masupha, 
Mr. J. W. Sauer, a member of the Cape government, was taking 
steps to induce Lerethodi, another chief, to advance against 
Masupha. This not only placed Gordon in a position of danger, 
but was regarded by him as an act of treachery. He advised 
Masupha not to deal with the Cape government until the hostile 
force was withdrawn, and resigned his appointment. He con- 
sidered that the Basuto difficulty was due to the bad system 
of administration by the Cape government. That Gordon’s 
views were correct is proved by the fac:t that a few years later 
Basutoland was separated from Cape Colony and placed directly 
under the imperial government. After his return to England 
from the Cape, being unemployed, Gordon decided to go to 
Palestine, a country he had long desired to visit. Here he 
remained for a year, and devoted his time to the study of Biblical 
history and of the antiquities of Jenisalem. ITie king of the 
Belgians then asked him to take charge of the Congo Fre e State, 
and he accepted the mission and returned to London to make 
the necessary preparations. But a few days after his arrival he 
was requested by the British government to proceed immediately 
to the Sudan. To understand the reasons for this, it is necessary 
Iwiefly to recapitulate the course of events in that country since 
Gordon luid left it in 1879. 

After his resignation of the post of governor-general, Raouf 
Pasha, an official of the ordinary type, who, as already mentioned, 
had been dismissed by Gordon for misgovemment in 1878, was 
appointed to succeed him. As Raouf was instructed to increase 
the receipts and diminish the expenditure, the system of govern- 
ment naturally reverted to the old methods, which Gordon had 
endeavoured to improve. The fact that justice and firmness 
were suoc^eeded by injustice and weakness tended naturally 
to the outbreak of revolt, and unfortunately there was a leader 
ready to head a rebellion — one Mahommed Ahmed, already 
known for some years as a holy man, who was insulted by an 
Egyptian official, and retiring with some followers to the island 
of Abba on the White Nile, proclaimed himself a.s the mahdi, 
a successor of the prophet. Raouf endeavoured to take him 
prisoner but without success, and the revolt spread rapidly. 
Raouf was recalled, and succeeded by Abdel Kader Pasha, a 
much stronger governor, who had some success, but whose 
forces were quite insufficient to c:ope with the rebels. The 
Egyptian government was too busily engaged in suppressing 
Arabics revolt to be able to send any help to Abdel Kader, and 
in September 1882, when the British troops entered Cairo, 
the position in the Sudan was very perilous. Had the British 
government listened to the representations then made to them, 
that, having conquered Egypt, it was imperative at once to 
suppress the revolt in the Sudan, the rebellion could have been 
crushed, but unfortunately Great Britain would do nothing 
herself, while the steps she allowed Egypt to take ended in the 
disaster to Hicks Pasha’s expedition. Then, in December 1883, 
the British government saw that something must Imj done, and 
ordered Egypt to abandon the Sudan. But abandonment was 
a policy most difficult to carry out, as it involved the withdrawal 
of thousands of Egyptian soldiers, civilian employes and their 
families. Abdel Kader Pasha was asked to undertake the work, 
and he agreed on the understanding that ho would be supported, 
and that the policy of almndonment was not to be announced. 
But the latter condition was refused, and he declined the task. 
The British government then asked General Gordon to proceed 
to Khartum to report on the best method of carrying out the 
evacuation. The mission was highly popular in England. 
Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) was, however, at first opposed 
to Gordon^s appointment. His objections were overcome, and 
Gordon received his instructions in London on the i8th of 
January 1884, and started at once for Cairo, accompanied by 
Lieut.-Co}(mel J. D. H. Stewart. 
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At Cairo he received further instructions from Sir Evelyn 
Barinf;, and was appointed by the khedive as governor-general^ 
with executive powers. Travelling by Korosko and 
tarn. Berber, he arrived at Khartum on the i8th of February, 
and was well received by the inhabitants, who believed 
that he had come to save the country from the rebels. Gordon 
at once commenced the task of sending the women and children 
and the sick and wounded to Egypt, and about two thousand 
five hundred had been removed l^fore the madhi’s forces closed 
upon Khartum. At the same time he was impressed with the 
necessity of making some arrangement for the future government 
of the country, and asked for the help of Zobeir (q.v.), who had 
great influence in the Sudan, and had been detained in Cairo 
for some years. This request was made on the very day Gordon 
reached Khartum, and was in accordance with a similar proposal 
he Imd made when at Cairo. Hut, after delays which involved 
the loss of much precious time, the British government refused 
(13th of March) to sanction the appointment, because Zobeir 
had been a notorious slave-hunter. With this refusal y&^lshed 
all hope of a peaceful r(;treat of the Egyptian garrisons. Waver- 
ing tril^es went over to the madhi. The advance of the rebels 
against Khartum was combined with a revolt in the eastern 
Sudan, and the Egyptian troops in the vicinity of Suakin met 
with constant defeat. At length a British force was sent to 
Suakin under the command of General Sir Gerald Graliam, and 
routed the rebels in several hard-fought actions. Gordon 
telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Haring urging that the road from 
Suakin to Hcrber should be opened by a small force. But this 
request, though strongly supported by Baring and the British 
military authorities in Cairo, was refused by the government in 
London. In April (General Graham and his forces were withdrawn 
from Suakin, and Gordon and the Sudan were seemingly 
abandoned to their fate. 'I'he garrison of Berber, seeing that 
there was no chance of relief, surrendered a month later and 
Khartum was completely isolated. Had it not been for the 
presence of Gordon the city would also soon have fallen, .but with 
an energy and skill that were almost miraculous, he so organized 
the defence that Khartum held out until January 1885. When 
it is remembered that Gordon was of a different nationality 
and religion to the garrison and population, that he had only 
one British oificer to assist him, and that the town was badly 
fortified and insufficiently provided with food, it is just to say 
that the defence of Khartum is one of the most remarkable 
episodes in military history. The siege commenced on the 18th 
of March, but it was not until August that the British govern- 
ment under the pressure of public opinion decided to take steps 
to relieve Gordon. General Stephenson, who was in command 
of the British troops in Egypt, wished to send a brigade at once 
to Dongola, but he was ovemiled, and it was not until the 
beginning of November that the British relief force was ready 
to start from Wadi Haifa under the command of Lord Wolseley. 
The force reached Korti towards the end of December, and from 
that place a column was despatched across the Bayuda desert 
to Metemma on the Nile. After some severe fighting in which 
the leader of the column, Sir Herbert Stewart, was mortally 
wounded, the force reached the river on the 20th of January, 
and the following day four steamers, which had been sent down 
by Gordon to meet the British advance, and which had been 
waiting for them for four months, reported to Sir Charles Wilson, 
who had taken command after Sir Herbert Stewart was wounded, 
D€Mth Wilson started with two of the steamers 

for Khartum, but on arriving there on the 28th he 
found that the place had been captured by the rebels and Gordon 
killed two days before. A belief has been entertained that 
Wilson might have started earlier and saved the town, but this 
is quite groundless. In the first place, Wilson could not have 
started sooner than he did ; and in the second, even if he had 
been able to do so, it would ^ve made no difference, as the rebels 
(^ould have taken Khartum any time they pleased after the 5th 
of January, when the provisions were exhausted. Another 
popular notion, that the capture of the place was due to treachery 
on the part of the garrison, is equally without foundation. The 


attack was made at a point in the fortifications where the 
rampart and ditch had been destroyed by the rising of the Nile, 
and when the mahdi’s troops entered the soldiers were too weak 
to make any effectual resistance. Gordon himself expected the 
town to fall before the end of December, and it is really difficult 
to understand how he succeeded in holding out until the 26th 
of January. Writing on the 14th of December he said, “ Now, 
mark this, if the expeditionary force — and I ask for no more 
than two hundred men — does not come in ten days, the town 
may fall, and I have done my best for the honour of my country.” 
He had indeed done his best, and far more than could have been 
regarded as possible. To understand what he went through 
during the latter months of the siege, it is only necessary to read 
his own journal, a portion of which, dating from 10th September 
to 14th December 1884, was fortunately preserved and published. 

Gordon was not an author, but he wrote many short 
memoranda on subjects that interested him, and a considerable 
number of these have been utilized, especially in the work by 
his brollier, Sir Henry Gordon, entitled Events in the Life of 
Charles George Gordon^ from its Beginning to its End. He was 
a voluminous letter-writer, and much of his correspondence has 
been published. His character was remarkable, and the influence 
he had over those with whom he came in contact was very 
striking. His power to command men of non-European races 
was probably unique. He had no fear of death, and cared but 
little for the opinion of others, adhering tenaciously to the course 
he believed to be right in the face of all opposition. Though 
not holding to outward forms of religion, he was a truly religious 
man in the highest sense of the word, and was a constant student 
of the Bible. To serve God and to do his duty were the great 
objects of his life, and he died as he had lived, carrying out the 
work that lay before him to the best of his ability. The last 
words of his last letter to his sister, written when he knew that 
death was very near, sum uj) his character : ** 1 am quite happy, 
thank God, and, like Lawrence, I have tried to do my duty.” ^ 

^ With this estimate of Gordon’s character may be contrasted 
those of Lord Cromer (the most severe of Gordon’s critics), and of 
Lord Morley of Blackburn ; in their strictures as in their praise 
they help to explain both the causes of the extraordinary influence 
wielded by Gordon over all sorts and conditions of men and also 
his difllciiltics. Lord Cromer's criticism, it should be remembered, 
docs not deal with Gordon's career as a whole but solely with his last 
mission to the Sudan ; l^rd Morley 's is a more general judgment. 

Lord Cromer (Modern Egypt, vol. i., ch. xxvii., p. 365-571) says : 
** We may admire, and for my own part 1 do very much admire' 
General Gordon's personal courage, his disinterestedness and his 
cluvalrous feeling m favour of the beleaguered garrisons, but ad- 
miration of these qualities is no suflicient plea against a condemna- 
tion of his conduct on the ground that it was quixotic. In his last 
letter to his sister, dated December 14, 1884, he wrote : * 1 am 
uite happy, tliank God, and, like Lawrence, 1 have tried to do my 
uty ' . . .' I am not now dealing with General Gordon's character, 
which was in many respects nome, or with his military defence of 
Khartoum, which was heroic, but with the political conduct of his 
mission, and from this point of view I have no hesitation in saying 
tliai General Gordon cannot be considered to have tried to do his 
duty unless a very strained and mistaken view be taken of what 
his duty was. ... As a matter of public morality I cannot think 
that General Gordon's process of reasoning is defensible. . . . T 
do not think that it can be held that General Gordon made any 
serious effort to carry out the main ends of British and Egyptian 
policy in the Sudan. He thought more of his ])ersonal opinions 
than of the interests of the state. ... In fact, except personal 
courage, m-eat fertility in military resource, a lively though some- 
times ill-airected repugnance to injustice, oppression and meanness 
of every description, and a considerable power of acquiring influence 
over those, necessarily limited in numbers, with whom he was 
brought into jiersonal contact, General Gordon docs not appear to 
have possessed any of the qualities which would have fitted him 
to undertake the difficult taste he had in hand.** 

Lord Morley (Life of Gladstone, vol. iii., ist ed., 1903, ch. 9, 
p. 151) says : " Gordon, as Mr Gladstone said, was a hero of heroes. 
He was a soldier of infinite personal courage and daring, of striking 
military energy, initiative and resource ; a high, pure and single 
character, dwelling much in the region of the unseen. But as all 
who knew him admit, and as his own records testify, notwithstand- 
ing an undercurrent of shrewd common sense, he was the creature, 
almost the sport, of impulse ; his impressions and purposes changed 
with the speed of lightning : anger often mastered him ; he went 
very often by intuitions and inspirations rather than by cool 
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(1896). (C. M. W.) 

GORDON, LORD GEORGE (1751-1793), third and youngest 
son of Cosmo George, duke of Gordon, was bom in London on 
the 26th of December 1751. After completing his education at 
Eton, he entered the navy, where he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
in 1772, but Lord Sandwich, then at the head of the admiralty, 
would not promise him the command of a ship, and he resigned 
his commission shortly before the beginning of the American 
War. In 1774 the pocket borough of Ludgershall was bought 
for him by General Fraser, whom he was opposing in Inverness- 
shire, in order to bribe him not to contest the county. He was 
considered flighty, and was not looked upon as being of any 
importance. In 1779 he organized, and made himself head of 
the Protestant associations, formed to secure the repeal of the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1778. On the 2nd of June 1780 he headed 
the mob which marched in procession from St George’s Fields 
to the Houses of Parliament in order to present the monster 
petition against the acts. After the mob reached Westminster a 
terrific riot ensued, which continued several days, during which 
the city was virtually at their mercy. At first indeed they 
dispersed after threatening to make a forcible entry into the 
House of Commons, but reassembled soon afterwards and 
destroyed several Roman Catholic chapels, pillaged the private 
dwellings of many Roman Catholics, set fire to Newgate and 
broke open all the other prisons, attacked the Bank of England 
and several other public buildings, and continued the work of 
violence and conflagration until the interference of the military, 
by whom no fewer than 450 persons were killed and wounded 
before the riots were quelled. For his share in instigating the 
riots Lord Gordon was apprehended on a charge of high treason ; 
but, mainly through the skilful and eloquent defence of Erskine, 
he was acquitted on the ground that he had no treasonable 
intentions. His life was henceforth full of crack-brained schemes, 
political and financial. In 1786 he was excommunicated by the 
archbishop of Canterbury for refusing to bear witness in an 
ecclesiastical suit ; and in 1787 he was convicted of libelling the 
queen of France, the French ambassador and the administration 
of justice in England. He was, however, permitted to withdraw 
from the court without bail, and made his escape to Holland ; 
but on account of representations from the court of Versailles 
he was commanded to quit that country, and, returning to 
England, was apprehended, and in January 1788 was sentenced 

inference from carefully surveyed fact ; with many variations of 
mood he mixed, as we often see in people less famous, an invincible 
faith in his own rapid prepossessions while they lasted. Everybody 
now discerns that to despatch a soldier of this temperament on a 
piece of business [the mission to the Sudan in 1884] that was not 
only difficult and dangerous, as Sir E. Baring said, but profoundly 
obscure, and needing vigilant sanity and self-control, was little 
better than to call in a wizard with his magic. Mr Gladstone always 
professed perplexity in understanding why the violent end of the 
gallant Cavagnari in Afghanistan stirred the world so little in 
comparison with the fate of Gordon. The answer is that Gordon 
seized the imagination of England, and seized it on its higher side. 
His religion was eccentric, but it was religion ; the Bible was the 
rock on which he founded himself, both old dispensation and new ; 
he was known to hate forms, ceremonies and all the * solemn plausi- 
bilities ' ; his speech was sharp, pithy, rapid and ironic ; above 
all, he knew the ways of war and would not bear the sword for 
nought.*' 
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to five years’ imprisonment in Newgate, where he lived at his 
ease, giving dinners and dances. As he could not obtain securities 
for his good behaviour on the termination of his term of imprison- 
ment, he was not allowed to leave Newgate, and there he died 
of delirious fever on the ist of November 1 793. Some time before 
his apprehension he had become a convert to Judaism, and had 
undergone the initiatory rite. 

A serious defence of most of his eccentricities is undertaken in 
The Life of Lord George Gordon, with a Philosophical Review of his 
Political Conduct, by Robert Watson, M.D. (London, 1795). 'liie 
best accounts of 1 -ord George Gordon are to be found in the Annual 
Registers from 1780 to the year of his death. 

GORDON, SIR JOHN WATSON (1788-1864), Scottish painter, 
was the eldest son of Captain Watson, R.N., a cadet of the 
family of Watson of Overmains, in the county of Berwick. He 
was bom in Edinburgh in 1788, and was educated specially with 
a view to his joining the Royal Engineers. He entered as a 
student in the government school of design, under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Manufactures. His natural taste for art 
quickly developed itself, and his father was persuaded to allow 
him to adopt it as his profession. Captain Watson was himself 
a skilful draughtsman, and his brother George Watson, after- 
wards president of the Scottish Academy, stood high as a portrait 
painter, second only to Sir Henry Raeburn, who also was a 
friend of the family . In the year 1 808 J ohn sent to the exhibition 
of tlie Lyceum in Nicolson Street a subject from the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, and continued for some years to exhibit fancy 
subjects ; but, although freely and sweetly painted, they were 
altogether without the force and character which stamped his 
portrait pictures as the works of a master. After the death of 
Sir Henry Raeburn in 1823, 1 '® succeeded to much of his practice. 
He assumed in 1826 the name of Gordon. One of the earliest 
of his famous sitters was Sir Walter Scott, who sat for a first 
portrait in 1820. Then came J. G. Lockhart in 1821 ; Professor 
Wilson, 1822 and 1850, two portraits ; Sir Archibald Alison, 
1839 ; Dr Chalmers, 1844 ; a little later De Quincey, and Sir 
David Brewster, 1864. Among his most important works may 
be mentioned the earl of Dalhousie (1833), in the Archers’ Hall, 
Edinburgh ; Sir Alexander Hope (1835), in the county buildings, 
Linlithgow ; Lord President Ilope, in the Parliament House ; 
and Dr Chalmers. These, unlike his later works, are gener- 
ally rich in colour. The full length of Dr Brunton (1844), 
and Dr l-,ee, the principal of the university (1846), both on the 
staircase of the college library, mark a modification of his style, 
which ultimately resolved itself into extreme simplicity, both 
of colour and treatment. 

During the last twenty years of his life he painted many 
distinguished Englishmen who came to Edinburgh to sit to him. 
And it is significant that David Cox, the landscape painter, on 
being presented with his portrait, subscribed for by many 
friends, chose to go to Edinburgh to have it executed by Watson 
Gordon, although he neither knew the painter personally nor 
had ever before visited the country. Among the portraits 
painted during this period, in what may be termed his third style, 
are De Quincey, in the National Portrait Galler}", London ; 
General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, in the Royal Society ; 
the prince of Wales, Lord Macaulay, Sir M. Packington, Lord 
Murray, Lord Cockbum, Lord Rutherford and Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre, in the Scottish National Gallery. These latter pictures 
are mostly clear and grey, sometimes showing little or no positive 
colour, the flesh itself being very grey, and the handling extremely 
masterly, though never obtniding its cleverness. He was very 
successful in rendering acute observant character. A good 
example of his last style, showing pearly flesh-painting freely 
handled, yet highly finished, is his head of Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre. 

John Watson Gordon was one of the earlier members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and was elected its president in 1850 ; 
he was at the same time appointed limner for Scotland to the 
queen, and received the honour of knighthood. Since 1841 he 
had been an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1851 he 
was elected a royal academician. He died on the 1st of June 
1864. 
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GORDON, LEONi originally Judah Loeb bkn Asher (1831- 
1892), Russian-} ewish poet and novelist (Hebrew), was bcirn at 
Wilna in 1831 and di^ at St Petersburg in 1892. He took 
a ieud/ng part in the modern revival of the Hebrew language 
and culture. His satires did much to rouse the Russian Jews 
to a new sense of the reality of life, and Gordon was the apostle 
of enlightenment in the Ghettos. His Hebrew style is classical 
and pure. His poems were collected in four volumes, Kol Shire 
Yehudak (St Peterslrurg, 1883-1884); his novels in Kol Kithbe 
Yehuda (Odessa, 1889). 

For his works see Jetvish Quarterly Review ^ xviii. 437 seq. 

GORDON, PATRICK (1635-16^), Russian geneml, was 
descended from a Scottish family of Aberdeenshire, who 
possessed the small estate of Auchleuchries, and were connected 
with the house of Haddo. He was bom in 1635, and after 
completing his education at the parish schools of (>u<lcn and 
Ellon, entered, in his fifteenth year, the Jesuit college at Brauns- 
berg, Prussia ; but, as “ his humour could not endure such a 
still and strict way of living,” he soon resolved to return home. 
He changed his mind, however, before re-embarking, and after 
joumiying on foot in several parts of Germany, ultimately, in 
1655, enlisted at Jiaraburg in the Swedish service. In the 
course of the n(?xt five years he ser\^ed alternately with the 
Poles and Swedes as he was taken prisoner by either. In 1661, 
after further experience as a soldier of fortune, he took service 
in the Russian army under Alexis I., and in 1665 he was sent 
on a spticial mission to Pmgland. After his return he distin- 
guished himself in several wars against the Turks and Tatars in 
southern Russia, and in recognition of his services he in 1678 was 
made major-general, in 1679 was appointed to the chief command 
at Kiev, and in 1683 was made lieutenant-general. He visited 
England in 1686, and in 1687 and 1689 took part as quarter- 
master-general in expeditions against the Crim Tatars in the 
Crimea, being made full general for his services, in spite of the 
denunciations of the Greek Church to which, as a heretic, he 
was exposed. On the breaking out of the revolution in MoRrx)w 
in 1689, Gordon with the troops he commanded virtually decided 
events in favour of the tsar Peter 1 ., and against the tsaritsa 
Sophia. He was therefore during the remainder of his life in 
high favour with the tsar, who confided to him the command of 
his capital during his absence from Russia, employed him in 
organizing his array according to the European system, and 
latterly raised him to the rank of general-in-diief. He died 
on the 29th of Noveml)er 1699. The tsar, who had visited him 
frequently during his illness, was with him when he died, and 
with his own hands closed his eyes. 

General Gordon left behind him a diary of his life, written in 
English. This is preserved in MS. in the archives of tlie Russian 
foreign office. A complete German translation, edited by Dr 
Maurice T'ossidt {Tagebuch des Generals Patrick Gordon) was published, 
the first volume at Moscow in 1849, the second at St Petersburg in 
1851, and the third at St Pt'tersburg in 1853 ; and Passages from 
the Diary of General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries ( 1635-1 hw), 
was i^rinted, under tlie editorship of Joseph Koliertson, lor the 
Spalding Club, Alierdeen, 1859. 

GORDON-CUMMING, ROUALEYN GEORGE (1820-1866), 
Scottish traveller and sportsman, known as the ” lion hunter,” 
was bom on the 15th of March 1820. He was the second son of 
Sir William G. Gordon-Cumming, 2nd baronet of Altyre and 
Gordonstown, Elginshire. From his early years he was distin- 
guished by his passion for sport. He was educated at Eton, and 
at eighteen joined the East India Co.’s service as a comet in the 
Madras Light Cavalry. The climate of India not suiting him, 
after two years’ experience he retired from the service and 
returned to Scotland. During his stay in the East he had laid 
the foundation of his collection of hunting trophies and specimens 
of natural history. In 1843 he joined the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
but for the sake of absolute freedom sold out at the end of the 
year and with an ox wagon and a few native followers set out 
for the interior. He hunted chiefly in Bechuanaland and the 
Limpopo valley, regions then swarming with big game. In 
1848 he returned to England. The story of his remarkable 
exploits is vividly told in his book. Five Years of a Hunter'^ 


Life in the Far Interior of South Africa (London, 1850, 3rd 
ed. 1851). Of this volume, received at first with incredulity 
by stay-at-home critics, David Livingstone, who furnished 
Gordon-Cumming with most of his native guides, wrote : “ 1 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr Cumming’s book conveys a 
truthful idea of South African hunting ” {Missionary Travels^ 
chap, vii.). His collection of hunti^ trophies was exhibited 
in London in 1851 at the Great Exhibition, and was illustrated 
by a lecture delivered hy Gordon-Cumming. The collection, 
known as “ The South Africa Museum,” was afterwards exhibited 
in various parts of the country. In 1858 Gordon-Cumming went 
to live at Fort Augustus on the Caledonian Canal, where the 
exhibition of his trophies attracted many visitors. He died 
there on the 24th of March 1866. 

An abridgment of his book was published in 1856 under the title 
.of The Lion Hunter of South Africa, and in this form was frequently 
reprinted, a new edition appearing in 1904. 

GORE, CATHERINE GRACE FRANCES (1799-1861), English 
novelist and dramatist, the daughter of Charles Moody, a wine- 
merchant, was bom in 1799 at East Retford, Nottinghamshire. 
In 1823 she was married to Captain Charles Gore ; and, in the 
next year, she published her first work, Theresa Marchmant, or 
the Maid of Honour. Then followed, among others, the Lettre 
de Cachet (1827), The Reign of Terror (1827), Hungarian Tales 
(1829), Manners of the Day (1830), Mothers and Daughters (1831), 
and The Fair of May Fair (1832), Mrs Armytage (1836). Every 
succeeding year saw several volumes from her pen : ^Ilie Cabinet 
Minister and The Courtier of the Days of Charles 11 ., in 1839 ; 
Preferment in 1840. In 1841 Cecil, or the Adventures of a Cox- 
comb, attracted considerable attention. GrevilLe, or a Season in 
Paris appeared in the same year ; then Ormingian, or Cecil a 
Peer, Fascination, The Ambassador's Wife ; and in 1843 The 
Banker's Wife. Mrs Gore continued to write, with unfailing 
fertility of invention, till her death on the 29th of January 1861. 
She also wrote some dramas of which the most successful was 
the School for Coquettes, produced at the Hay market (1831). 
She was a woman of versatile talent, and set to music Bums’s 
“ And ye shall walk in silk attire,” one of the most popular songs 
of her day. Her extraordinary literary industry is proved by 
the existence of more than seventy distinct works. Her best 
novels are Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb, and The Banker's 
Wife. Cecil gives extremely vivid sketches of London fashionable 
life, and is full of happy epigrammatic touches. For the know- 
ledge of London clubs displayed in it Mrs Gore was indebted to 
WiUiam Beckford, the author of Vathek. The Banker's Wife 
is distinguished by some clever studies of character, especially 
in the persons of Mr Hamlyn, the cold calculating money-maker, 
amd his warm-hearted country neighbour, Colonel Hamilton. 

Mrs Gore’s novels had an immense temporary popularity ; 
they were parodied by Thackeray in Punch, in his “ l^rds and 
Liveries by the author of Dukes and Dejeuners ” ; but, tedious 
as they are to present-day readers, they presented on the whole 
faithful pictures of the contemporary life and pursuits of the 
English upper classes. 

GORE, CHARLES (1853- ), English divine, was bom in 

*^ 53 ^ the 3rd son of the Hon. Charles Alexander Gore, brother 
of the 4th earl of Arran. His mother was a daughter of the 4th 
earl of Bessborough. He was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and was elected fellow of Trinity College in 1875. 
From 1880 to 1883 he was vice-principal of the Sieological 
college at Cuddesdon, and, when in 1884 Fusey House was 
founded at Oxford as a home for Dr Pusey’s library and a centre 
for the propagation of his principles, he was appointed principal, 
a position which he held until 1893. As principal of Pusey House 
Mr Gore exerci^d a wide influence over undergraduates and the 
younger clergy^ and it was largely, if not mainly, under this 
influence that the “ Oxford Movement ” underwent a change 
which to the survivors of the old school of Tractarians seemed 
to involve a break with its basic principles. Puseyism ” had 
been in the highest degree conservative, Imsinp; itself on authority 
and tradition, and r^udiating any compromise with the modem 
critical and liberalizing spirit. Mr Gore, starting from the some 
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basis of &ith and authority, soon found from his metical expert 
ence in dealing with the doubts and difficulties” of the younger 
generation that this uncompromising attitude was untenable, 
and set himself the task of reconciling the principle of authority 
in region with that of scientific authority by attenipting to 
define the boundaries of their respective spheres of influence. 
To him the divine authority of the Catholic Church was an 
axiom, and in 1889 he published two works, the larger of which, 
The Church and the Ministry, is a learned vindication of the 
principle of Apostolic Succession in the episcopate against the 
Presbyterians and other Protestant bodies, while the second, 
Roman Catholic Claims, is a defence;, couched in a more popular 
form, of the Anglican Church and Anglican orders against the 
attacks of the Romanists. 

So far his published views had been in complete consonance 
with those of the older Tractarians. But in 1890 a great stir 
was created by the publication, under his editen-ship, of Lux 
Mundi, a series of essays by different writers, being an attempt 
“ to succour a distressed faith by endeavouring to Ixring the 
Christian Creed into its right relation to the modern growth of 
knowledge, scientific, historic, critical ; and to modem problems 
of politics and ethics.” Mr Gore himself contributed an essay 
on “ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration.” The book, which ran 
through twelve editions in a little over a year, met with a some- 
what mixed reception. Orthodox chureWen, Evangelical and 
Tractarian alike, were alarmed by views on the incarnate nature 
of Christ that seemed to them to impugn his Divinity, and by 
concessions to the Higher Criticism in the matter of the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scriptures whicli appeared to them to convert the 
“ impregnable rock,” as Gladstone had called it, into a founda- 
tion of sand ; sceptics, on the other hand, were not greatly 
impressed by a system of defence which seemed to draw an 
artificial line beyond which criticism was not to advance. None 
the less the book produced a profound effect, and that far beyond 
the borders of the English Church, and it is largely due to its 
influence, and to that of the school it represents, that the High 
Church movement developed thenceforth on “ Modernist ” 
rather than Tractarian lines. 

In 1891 Mr Gore was chosen to deliver the Bampton lectures 
before the university, and chose for his subject the Incarnation. 
In these lectures he developed the doctrine, the enunciation of 
which in Lmx Mundi had caused so much heart-searching. This is 
an attempt to ex^jlain how it came that Christ, though incarnate 
God, could be in error, e,g. in his citations from the Old Testa- 
ment. The orthodox explanation was based on the principle of 
accommodation This, however, ignored the difficulty that 

if Christ during his sojourn on earth was not subject to human 
limitations, especially of knowledge, he was not a man as other 
men, and therefore not subject to their trials and temptations. 
This difficulty Gore sought to meet through the doctrine of the 
KkvtofTL^, Ever since the Pauline epistles had been received into 
the canon theologians had, from various points of view, at- 
tempted to explain what St Paul meant when he wrote of 
Christ (2 Phil. ii. 7) that “ he emptied himself and took upon 
him the form of a servant” (cavrop ckcpwo-cv fiopffnjv fiovAov 
haPtov). According to Mr Gore this means that Christ, on his 
incarnation, became subject to all human limitations, and had, 
so far as his life on earth was concerned, stripped himself of all 
the attributes of the Godhead, including the Divine omniscience, 
the Divine nature being, as it were, hidden under the human.^ 

Lux Mundi and the Bampxon lectures led to a situation of 
some tension which was relieved when in 1893 ^ resigned 
his principalship and became vicar of Radley, a small parish 
near Oxford. In 1894 he became canon of Westminster. Here 
he gained commanding influence as a preacher and in 1898 was 
appointed one of the court chaplains. In 1902 he succeeded 

^ Cf. the Lutheran theologian Ernst Sartorius in his Lehre von 
der heiligen Liehe (1844), Lehrr ii. pp. 21 et seq. ; the Son of God 
veils his all-seeing eye and descends into human darkness and as 
child of man opens his eye as the nadually growing light of the 
world of humanity, until at the right hand m the Father he allows 
it to shine forth in all its glo^«” See Loofs, Art. ** Kenosis** in 
Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (ed. 1901), x. 247. 
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. J. S. Perowne as bishop of Worcester and in 1905 was installed 

ishop of Birmingham, a new see the creation of which had been 
mainty due to his efforts. While adhering rigidly to his views 
on ihe divine institution of episcopacy as essential to the 
Christian Church, Dr Gore from the first cultivated friendly 
relations with the ministers of other denominations, and advo- 
cated co-operation with them in all matters when agreement 
was possible. In social questions he became one of the leaders 
of the considerable group of High Qiurchmen known, somewhat 
loosely, as Christian Socialists. He worked actively against the 
sweating system, pleaded for European intervention in Mace- 
donia, and was a keen supporter of the Licensing Bill of 1908. 
In 1892 he founded the clerical fraternity known as the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. Its meml)ers are priests, who are 
bound by the obligation of celibacy, live under a common rule 
and with a common purse. Their work is pastoral, evangelistic, 
literary and educational. In 1898 the House of the Resurrection 
at Mirfielcl, near Huddersfield, became the centre of the com- 
munity ; in 1903 a college for training candidates for orders was 
established there, and in tlie same year a branch house, for 
missionary work, was set up in Johannesburg in South Africa. 

Dr Gore's works include 7'he Incarnation (Bampton Lectures, 
1H91), T)ie Creed of the Owistiem (1H95), The Body of Christ (1901), 
The New Theology and the Old Religion (1908), and expositions of 
The Sermon on the Mount (i8g6), Ephesians (1898), and Romans 
(1899), while in 1910 he published Orders and Unity. 

GORE, (i) (O. Eng. gor, dung or filth), a word formerly 
used m the sense of dirt, but now confined to blood that has 
thickened after being shed. (2) (O. Eng. gar a, probably con- 
nected with gare, an old word for “ spear ”), something of 
triangular shape, resembling therefore a spear-head. The word 
is used for a tapering strip of land, in the “ common or open 
field ” system of agriculture, where from the shape of the land 
the acre or half-acre strips could not be portioned out in straight 
divisions. Similarly “ gore ” is used in the United States, 
especially in Maine and Vermont, for a strip of land left out 
in surveying when divisions are made and boundaries marked. 
The triangular sections of material used in forming the covering 
of a balloon or an umbrella are also called “ gores,” and in 
dressmaking the term is used for a triangular piece of material 
inserted in a dress to adjust the difference in widths. To gore, 
i.e. to stab or pierce with any sharp instrument, but more 
particularly used of piercing with the horns of a bull, is probably 
directly connected with gare, a spear. 

GOREE, an island off the west coast of Africa, forming part 
of the French colony of Senegal. It lies at the entrance of the 
large natural harbour formed by the peninsula of Cape Verde. 
The island, some 900 yds. long by 330 broad, and 3 m. distant 
from the nearest point of the mainland, is mostly barren rock. 
The greater part of its surface is occupied by a town, formerly 
a thriving commercial entrepot and a strong military post. 
Until 1906 it was a free port. With the rise of Dakar (q.v,), 
c. i860, on the adjacent coast, Goree lost its trade and its 
inhabitants, mostly Julofs, had dwindled in 1905 to about 1500. 
Its healthy climate, however, makes it useful as a sanatorium. 
The streets are nan*ow, and the houses, mainly built of dark- 
red stone, are flat-roofed. The castle of St Michael, the gover- 
nor’s residence, the hospital and barracks, testify to the former 
importance of the town. Within the castle is an artesian well, 
the only water-supply, save that collected in rain tanks, on the 
island. Goree was firsrt. occupied by the Dutch, who took posses- 
sion of it early in the 17th century and called it Goeree or Goede- 
reede, in memory of tlie island on their own coast now united 
with Overflakkee. Its native name is Bir, i.e, a beQy, in allusion 
to its shape. It was captured by the English under Commodore 
(aftenfards Admiral Sir Robert) Holmes in 1663, but retaken 
in the following year by de Ruyter. The Dut(ffi were finally 
expelled in 1677 by the French under Admiral d’Estrdes. 
Goree subsequently fell again into the hands of the English, 
but was definitely occupied by France in 1817 (see Senegal : 
History). 

GORGE, strictly the Frendi word for the throat considered 
externally. Hence it is applied in falconry to a hawk’s crop, 
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and thus, with the sense of something greedy or ravenous, to 
food given to a hawk and to the contents of a hawk’s crop or 
stomach. It is from this sense that the expression of a person’s 

gorge rising at ” anything in the sense of loathing or disgust 
is derived. “ Gorge,” from analog with ” throat,” is used 
with tne meaning of a narrow opening as of a ravine or valley 
between hills ; in fortification, of the neck of an outwork or 
bastion ; and in architecture, of the narrow part of a Roman 
Doric column, between the echinus and the astragal. From 
” gorge ” also comes a diminutive “ gorget,” a portion of a 
woman’s costume in the middle ages, being a close form of 
wimple covering the neck and upf)cr part of the breast, and also 
that part of the body armour covering the neck and collar- 
bone (see Gorget). The word “ gorgeous,” of splendid or 
magnificent appearance, comes from the O. Fr. gorgias, with 
the same meaning, and has very doubtfully been connected 
with gorge, a ruffle or neck-covering, of a supposed elaborate 
kind. 

GORGEI, ARTHUR (1818- ), Hungarian soldier, was 

born at Toporez, in Upper Hungary, on the 30th of January 
18x8. He came of a Saxon noble family who were converts to 
l^rotestantism. In 1837 he entered the Bodyguard of Hungarian 
Nobles at Vienna, where he combined military service with a 
course of study at the university. In 1845, on the death of his 
father, he retired from the army and devoted himself to the 
study of chemistry at Prague, after which he retired to the 
family estates in Hungary. On the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war of 1848, Gorgei offered his sword to the Hungariah govern- 
ment. Entering the Honved army with the rank of captain, he 
was employed in the purchase of arms, and soon became major 
and commandant of the national guards north of the Theiss. 
Whilst he was engaged in preventing the Croatian army from 
crossing the Danube, at the island of Csepel, below Pest, the 
wealthy Hungarian magnate Count Eugene Zichy fell into his 
hands, and Gorgei caused him to be arraigned before a court- 
martial on a charge of treason and immediately hanged. After 
various successes over the Croatian forces, of which the most 
remarkable was that at Ozora, where 10,000 prisoners fell into 
his hands, Gorgei was appointed commander of the army of the 
Upper Danube, but, on the advance of Prince Windischgratz 
across the l.«eiUia, he resolved to fall back, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of Kossuth he held to his resolution and retreated 
upon Waitzen. Here, irritated by what he considered undue 
interference with his plans, he issued (January 5th, 1849) ^ Pro- 
clamation throwing the blame for the recent want of success 
upon the government, thus virtually revolting against their 
authority. Gorgei retired to the Hungarian Erzgebirge and 
conducted operations on his own initiative. Meanwhile the 
supreme command had been conferred upon the Pole Dembinski, 
but the latter fought without success the battle of Kapolna, 
at which action Gorgei ’s corps arrived too late to take an effective 
part, and some time after this the command was again conferred 
upon Gorgei. The campaign in the spring of 1840 was brilliantly 
conducted by him, and in a series of engagements he defeated 
Windischgratz. In April he won the victories of Godollo Izaszeg 
and Nagy Sarlo, relieved Komorn, and again won a battle at 
Acs or Waitzen, Had he followed up his successes by taking 
the offensive against the Austrian frontier, he might perhaps 
have dictated terms in the Austrian capital itself. As it was, 
he contented himself with reducing Ofen, the Hungarian capital, 
in which he desired to re-establish the diet, and after effecting 
this capture he remained inactive for some weeks. Meanwhile, 
at a diet held at Debreezin, Kossuth had formally proposed the 
dethronement of the Habsburg dynasty and Hungary had been 
proclaimed a republic. Gorgei had refused the field-marshal’s 
baton offered him by Kossuth and was by no means in sympathy 
with the new regime. However, he accepted the portfolio of 
minister of war, while retaining the command of the troops in 
the field. The Russians had now intervened in the struggle and 
made common cause with the Austrians ; the allies were i^vanc- 
ing into Hungar>' on all sides, and Gorgei was defeated by 
Haynau at Pered (zoth-zist of June). Kossuth, perceiving 
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the impossibility of continuing the struggle and being unwilling 
himself to make terms, resigned his position as dictator, and was 
succeeded by Gorgei, who meanwhile had been fighting hard 
agamst the various columns of the enemy. Gorgei, convinced 
that he could not break through the enemy’s lines, surrendered, 
with his army of 20,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, to the 
Russian general Rudiger at Vilagos. Gdrgei was not court- 
martialled, as were his generals, but kept in confinement at 
Klagenfurt, where he lived, chiefly employed in chemical work, 
until 1867, when he was pardoned and returned to Hungary. 
The surrender, and particularly the fact that his life was spared 
while his generals and many of his officers and men were hanged 
or shot, led, perhaps naturally, to his being accused of treason 
by public opinion of his countrymen. After his release he 
played no further part in public life. Even in 1885 an attempt 
which was made by a large number of his old comrades to re- 
habilitate him was not favourably received in Hungary. After 
some years’ work as a railway engineer he retired to Visegrdd, 
where he lived thenceforward in retreat. (See also Hungary : 
History.) 

General Gorgei wrote a justification of his operations {Mein 
Leben und Wirkung in Vngarn 1S4S-JSS9, Leipzig, 1852), an 
anonymous paper under the title Was verdanken wir der Revolu- 
tion ? (1875), and a reply to Kossuth’s charges (signed ” Joh. 
Demdr ”) in Budapesti Szemle, 1881, 25-26. Amongst those 
who wrote in his favour were Captain Stephan Gorgei {184S is 
1849 bblf Budapest, 1885), and (nlonel Aschermann (Ein offenes 
Wort in der Sache des Honved-Generals Arthur Gorgei, Klausenburg, 
1867). 

See also A. G. Horn, Gorgei^ Oberkommandant d. ung. Arniee 
(Leipzig, 1850) ; Kincty, Giirgei’s Life and Work in Hungary (London, 
*^53) I Szinyei, in Magydr Jrt'ik (iii. 1378), Hentaller, Gorgei as a 
Statesman (Hungarian) ; IClemAr, Gorgei in (Hungarian, 

Budapest, x886). 

GORGES, SIR FERDINANDO (r. 1566-1647), English colonial 
pioneer in America and the founder of Maine, was bom in 
Somersetshire, England, probably in 1566. From youth both 
a soldier and a sailor, he was a prisoner in Spain at the age of 
twenty-one, having been captured by a .ship of the Spanish 
Armada. In 1589 he was in command of a small body of troops 
fighting for Henry IV. of France, and after distinguishing him- 
self at the siege of Rouen was knighted there in 1591. In 1596 
he was commissioned captain and keeper of the castle and fort 
at Plymouth and captain of St Nicholas Isle ; in 1597 he accom- 
panied Essex on the expedition to the Azores ; in 1599 assisted 
him in the attempt to suppress the Tyrone rebellion in Ireland, 
and in x6oo was implicated in Essex’s own attempt at rebellion 
in London. In 1603, on the accc.ssion of James I., he was 
suspended from his post at Plymouth, but was restored in the 
same year and continued to serve as “ governor of the forts 
and island of Plymouth ” until 1629, when, his garrison having 
been without pay for three and a half years, his fort a ruin, 
and all his applications for aid having been ignored, he resigned. 
About 1605 he began to be greatly interested in the New World ; 
in 1606 he became a member of the Plymoutli Company, and he 
laboured zealously for the founding of the Popham colony at 
the mouth of the Sagadahoc (now the Kennebec) river in 1607. 
For several years following the failure of that enterprise in 1608 
he continued to fit out ships for fishing, trading and exploring, 
with colonization as the chief end in view. He was largely 
instrumental in procuring the new charter of 1620 for the 
Plymouth Company, and was at all times of its existence perhaps 
the most influential member of that body. He was the recipient, 
either solely or jointly, of several grants of territory from it, 
for one of which he received in 1639 the royal charter of Maine 
(see Maine). In X635 he sought to be appointed governor-general 
of all New England, but the English Civil War — in which he 
espoused the royal cause — prevented him from ever actually 
holding that office. A short time before his death at Long 
Ashton in 1647 he wrote his Briefe Narration of the OriginaU 
Undertakings of the Advancement of Plantations into the Parts of 
America, He was an advocate, especially late in life, of the 
feudal type of colony. 
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See J, P. Baxter (ed.), Sir Ferdinando Gor§$s and his Provincs oj 
Mains (3 vols., Boston, 1890 ; in the Prince Society Publications), 
the first volume of which is a memoir of Gorges, and the other 
volumes contain a reprint of the Briefs Narration, Gorges’s letters, 
and other documentary material. 

OdROET ( 0 . Fr. gorgeie, dim. of gorge, throat), the name 
applied after about 1480 to the collar-piece of a suit of armour. 
It was generally formed of small overlapping rings of plate, and 
attached either to the body armour or to the armet. It was 
worn in the i6th and 17th centuries with the half-armour, 
with the plain cuirass, and eveii occasionally without any 
body armour at all. During these times it gradually became a 
distinctive badge for officers, and as such it survived in several 
armies — in the form of a small metal plate affixed to the front 
of the collar of the uniform coat — until after the Napoleonic wars. 
In the German army to-day a jjorget-plate of this sort is the 
distinctive mark of military police, while the former officer's 
gorget is represented in British uniforms by the red patches or 
tabs worn on the collar by staff officers and by the white patches 
of the midshipmen in the Royal Navy. 

GORGIAS (c. 483-375 B.C.), Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was a native of Leontini in Sicily. In 427 he was sent by his 
fellow-citizens at the head of an embassy to ask Athenian 
protection against the aggression of the Syra(!usans. He subse- 
quently settled in Athens, and supported himself by the practice 
of oratory and by teaching rhetoric. He died at Larissa in 
Thessaly. His chief claim to recognition consists in the fact that 
he transplanted rhetoric to Greece, and contributed to the 
diffusion of tlie Attic dialect as the language of literary prose. 
He was the author of a lost work On Nature or the Non-extstent 
(Ilcpi toG /Aiy ovTos ire/jt (jiinrem, fragments edited by M. C. 
Valeton, 1876), the substance of which may be gathered from 
the writings of Sextus Empiricus, and also from the treatise 
(ascril)ed to Tlieophrastus) De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia, 
Gorgias is the central figure in the Platonic dialogue Gorgtas. 
The genuineness of two rhetorical exercises (J^he Encomium 
of Helen and The Defence of Palamedes, edited with Antiphon by 
F. Blass in the Teubner series, 1881), which have come down 
under his name, is disputed. 

For his philosophical opinions see Sophists and Scepticism. 
Sec also Gomperz, Greek Thinkera, Eng. trans. vol. i. bk. iii. chap, 
vii. ; Jebb’s Attic Orators, introd. to vol. i. (1803) ; F. Blass, Die 
aitische Beredsamkeit, i. (1887) ; and article Khetoric. 

GORGON, GORGONS (Gr. Topyio, Topyoves, the “terrible,'' 
or, according to some, the “ loud-roaring a figure or figures 
in Greek mythology. Homer speaks of only one Gorgon, whose 
head is represented in the Iliad (V. 741) as fixed in the centre of 
the aegis of Zeus. In the Odysseys (xi. 633) she is a monster of the 
under-world. Hesiod increases the number of Gorgons to three — 
Stheno (the mighty), Euryale (the far-springer) and Medusa 
(the queen), and makes them the daughters of the sea-god 
Phorcys and of Keto. Their home is on the farthest side of the 
western ocean ; according to later authorities, in Libya (Hesiod, 
Theog, 274 ; Herodotus ii. 91 ; Pausanias ii. 21). The Attic 
tradition, reproduced in Euripides (Ion 1002), regarded the 
Gorgon as a monster, produced by Gaea to aid her sons the 
giants against the gods and slain by Athena (the passage is a 
locus classicus on the aegis of Athena). 

The Gorgons are represented as winged creatures, having 
the form of young women ; their hair consists of snakes ; they 
are round-faced, fiat-nosed, with tongues lolling out and large 
projecting teeth. Sometimes they have wings of gold, brazen 
claws and the tusks of boars. Medusa was the only one of the 
three who was mortal ; hence Perseus was able to kill her by 
cutting off her head. From the blood that spurted from her neck 
sprang Chrysaor and Pegasus, her two sons by Poseidon. The 
head, which had the power of turning into stone all who looked 
upon it, was given to Athena, who placed it in her shield ; 
according to another account, Perseus buried it in the market- 
place of Argos. The hideously grotesque original type of the 
Gorgoneion, as the Gorgon's head was called, was placed on the 
walls of cities, and on shields and breastplates to terrify an enemy 
(cf. the hideous faces on Chinese soldiers’ shields), and used 


I generally as an amulet, a protection against the evil eye. Heracles 
I IS said to have obtained a lock of Medusa’s hair (which pos.sessed 
the same powers as the head) from Athena and given it to 
Sterope, the daughter of Cepheus, as a protection for the town 
of Tegea against attack (Apollodorus ii. 7. 3). According to 
Roscher, it was supposed, when exposed to view, to bring on a 
storm, which put the enemy to flight. Frazer (Golden Hough, i. 
378) gives examples of the superstition that cut hair caused 
storms. According to the later idea of Medusa as a beautiful 
maiden, whose hair had been changed into snakes by Athena, 
the head was represented in works of art with a wonderfully 
handsome face, wrapped in the calm repose of death. The 
Rondanini Medusa at Munich is a famous specimen of this 
conception. Various accounts of the Gorgons were given by 
later ancient writers. According to Diod. Sic. (iii. 54. 55) 
they were female warriors living near Lake Tritonis in Libya, 
whose queen was Medusa ; according to Alexander of Myndus, 
quoted m Athenaeus (v. p. 221), they were terrible wild animals 
whose mere look turned men to stone. Pliny (Nat. Hist. vi. 
36 [31]) describes them as savage women, whose persons were 
covered with hair, which gave rise to the story of their ^ snaky 
hair and girdle. Modem authorities have explained them as the 
personification of the waves of the sea or of the barret), un- 
productive coast of Libya ; or as the awful darkness of the 
storm-cloud, which comes from the west and is scattered by the 
sun-god Perseus. More recent is the explanation of anthro- 
pologists that Medusa, whose virtue is really in her head, is 
derived from the ritual mask common to primitive cults. 

See Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Studv of Greek Religion 
(1903) ; W. H. Roscher, Die Gorgonen und Verwandtes (1879) ; 
J. Six, De Gorgone (1885), on the types of the Gorgon’s head ; articles 
by Roscher and Furtwangler in Roscher’s hexikon der Mythologie, 
by G. Glotz in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diiiionnaire des antiquities, 
and by R. Gadechens in Krsch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyctopddie : 
N. G. Polites fO Tf/u rQv Vopybriav /JLvOot rapA rip 'EWijriKtp Xaip, 1878) 
gives an account of the Gorgons, and of the various superstitions 
connected with them, from the modern Greek point of view, wliich 
regards them as malevolent sjiirits of the sea. 

GORGONZOLA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province 
of Milan, from which it is 11 m, E.N.E. by steam tramway. 
Pop. (1901) 5134. It is the centre of the district in which k 
produced the well-known Gorgonzola cheese. 

GORI, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the government 
of Tiflis and 49 m, by rail N.W. of the city of Tiflis, on the river 
Kura ; altitude, 2010 ft. Pop. (1897) 10,457. The surrounding 
country is very picturesque. Gori has a high school for girls, and 
a school for Russian and Tatar teachers. At one time celebrated 
for its silk and cotton stuffs, it is now famous for corn, reputed 
the l>est in Georgia, and the wine is also esteemed. The climate 
is excellent, delightfully cool in summer, owing to the refreshing 
breezes from the mountains, though these are, however, at times 
disagreeable in winter. Gori was founded (1123) by the Georgian 
king David IL, the Renovatcr, for the Armenians who fled their 
country on the Persian invasion. The earliest remains of the 
fortress are Byzantine : it was thoroughly restored in 1634- 
1658, but destroyed by Nadir Shah of Persia in the 1 8th century. 
There is a church constructed in the 17 th century by Capuchin 
missionaries from Rome. Five miles east of Gori is the remark- 
able rock-cut town of Uplis-tsykhe, which was a fortress in the 
time of Alexander the Great of Macedon, and an inhabited city 
in the reign of the Georgian king Bagrat III. (980-1014). 

GORILLA (or Pongo), the largest of the man-like apes, and 
a native of West Africa from the Congo to Cameroon, whence 
it extends eastwards across the continent to German East Africa. 
Many naturalists regard the gorilla as best included in the same 
genus as the chimpanzee, in which case it should be known as 
Antkropopithecus gorilla, but by others it is regarded as the 
representative of a genus by itself, when its title will be Gorilla 
savagei, or G. goriUa. That there are local forms of gorilla is 
quite certain : but whether any of these are entitled to rank a.s 
distinct species may be a matter of opinion. It was long supposed 
that the apes encountered on an island off the west coast of 
Africa by Hanno, the Carthaginian, were gorillas, but in the 
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opinion of some of those best qualified to jvdf^e, it is probable 
that the creatures in question were really baboons. The first 
real account of the gorilla appears to be the one jpven by an 
English sailor, Andrew Battel, who spent some time in the wilds 
of West Africa during and about the year 1590 ; his account 
being presented in Purchases Pilgrimage^ published in the year 
1613. From this it appears that Battel was familiar with both 
the chimf>anzee and the gorilla, the former of which he terms 
engeco and the latter pongo — names which ought apparently 
to be adopted for these two species in place of those now in use. 
Between Battel’s time and 1846 nothing appears to have been 
heard of the gorilla or pongo, but in that year a missionary at 
the Ciabiin accidentally discovered a skull of the huge ape ; 
and in 1847 ^ sketch of that specimen, together with two others, 
came into the hands of Sir R. Owen, by whom the name Gorilla 
savagei was proposed for the new ape in 1848. Dr Thomas 
Savage, a missionary at the Gabun, who sent Owen information 
with regard to the original skull, had, however, himself proposed I 
the name Troglodytes gorilla in 1847. The first complete skeleton | 
of a gorilla sent to Europe was received at the museum of the j 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1851, and the first oomplete skin | 
appears to have reached the British Museum in 1858. Paul B. 
flu Chaillu’s account (1861) of his journeys in the Gabun 
region popularized the knowledge of the existence of the gorilla. 
Male gorillas largely exceed the females in size, and attain a | 
height of from 5J ft. to ft., or perhaps even more. Some of | 
the features distinguishing the gorilla from the mere gorilla-likc 
chimpanzees will be found mentioned in the article Primates. 
Among them are the small ears, elongated head, the presence of 
a deep groove alongside the nostrils, the small size of the thumb, 
and the great length of the arm, which reaches half-way down 
the shin-bone (tibia) in the erect posture. In old males the eyes 
are overhung by a beetling penthouse of bone, the hinder half 
of the middle line of the skull l>ears a wall-like bony ridge for 
the attachment of the powerful jaw-muscles, and the tusks, or 
canines, are of monstrous size, recalling those of a carnivorous 
anin^al. The general colour is blackish, with a more or less 
marked grey or brownish tinge on the hair of the shoulders, and 
sometimes of chestnut on the head. Mr G. L. Bates (in Proc. 
ZooL Sac., 1905, vol. i.) states that gorillas only leave the depths 
of the forest to enter the outlying clearings in the neighbourhood 
of human settlements when they are attracted by some special 
fruit or succulent plant ; the favourite being the fruit of the 
“mejom,” a tall cane-like plant (perhaps a kind of Amomum) 
which grows abundantly on deserted clearings. At one isolated 
village the natives, who were unarmed, reported that they not 
unfrequently saw and heard the gorillas, which broke down the 
stalks of the plantains in the rear of the habitations to tear out 
and eat the tender heart. On the old clearings of another village 
Mr Bates himself, although he did not sec a gorilla, saw the fresh 
tracks of these great apes and the torn stems and discarded 
fruit rinds of the “ mejoms,” as well as the broken stalks of the 
latter, which had been used hir beds. On another occasion he 
came across the bed of an old gorilla which had been used only 
the night before, as was proved by a negro woman, who on the 
previous evening had heard the animal breaking and treading 
down the stalks to form its couch. According to native report, 
the gorillas sleep on these beds, which are of sufficient thickness 
to raise them a foot or two above the ground, in a sitting posture, 
with the head inclined forwards on the breast. In the first case 
Mr Bates states that the tracks and beds indicated the presence 
of three or four gorillas, some of which were small. This account 
does not by any means accord with one given by von Koppenfels, 
in which it is stated that while the old male gorilla sleeps in a 
sitting posture at the base of a tree-trunk (no mention being 
made of a bed), the female and young ones pass the night in a 
nest in the tree several yards above the ground, made by bending 
the boughs together and covering them with twigs and moss. 
Mr Bates’s account, as being based on actual inspection of the 
beds, is pmlmbly the more trustworthy. Even when asleep and 
snoring, gorillas are difficult to approach, since they awake at 
the slightest rustle, and an attempt to surround the one heard 1 


I making his bed by the woman resulted in failure. Most gorillas 
killed by natives are believed by Mr Bates to have b^ en- 
countered suddenly in the daytime on the ground or in low trees 
in the outlying clearings. Many natives, even if armed, refuse, 
however, to molest an adult male gorilla, on account of its 
ferocity when wounded. Mr Bates, like Mr Winwood Reade, 
refused to credit du Chaillu’s account of his having killed gorillas, 
and stated that the only instance he knew of one of these animals 
being slain fay a European w^ an old male (now in Mr Walter 
Rothschild’s museum at Tring) shot by the German trader 
Paschen in the Yaunde district, ol which an illustrated account 
was published in i()oi. Mr E. J. Corns states, however, that 
two European traders, apparently in the ’eighties of the 19th 
century, were in the habit of surrounding and capturing these 
animals as occasion offered.* Fully adult gorillas have never 
been seen alive in captivity — ^and perhaps never will be, as the 
creature is ferocious and morose to a degree. So long ago as the 
year 1855, species was known to zoologists only by its 

skeleton, a gorilla was actually living in England. This animal, 
a young female, came from the Gabun, and was kept for som® 
months in Wombwell’s travelling menagerie, where it was treated 
as a pet. On its death, the body was sent to Mr Charles Waterton, 
of Walton Hall, by whom the skin was mounted in a grotesque 
manner, and the skeleton given to the Leeds museum. Appar- 
ently, however, it was not till several years later that the skin 
was recognized by Mr A. D. Bartlett as that of a gorilla ; the 
animal having probably been regarded by its owner as a chim- 
panzee. A young male was purchased by the Zoological Society 
in October 1887, from Mr Cross, the Liverpool dealer in animals. 
At the time of arrival it was supposed to be about three years old, 
and stood 2\ ft. high. A second, a male, supposed to be rather 
older, was acquired in March 1896, having been brought to 
Liverpool from the French Congo. It is described as having 
been thoroughly healthy at the date of its arrival, and of an 
amiable and tractable disposition. Neither survived long. Two 
others were received in the Zoological Society’s menagerie in 
1904, and another was housed there for a short time in the 
following year, while a fifth was received in 1906. Falkenstein’s 
gorilla, exhibited at the Westminster aquarium under the name 
of pongo, and afterwards at the Berlin aquarium, survived for 
eighteen months. ** Pussi,” the gorilla of the Breslau Zoological 
Gardens, holds a record for longevity, with over seven years 
of menagerie life. Writing in 1903 Mr T. W. Hornaday stated 
that but one live gorilla, and that a tiny infant, had ever 
landed in the United States j and it lived only five days after 
arrival. (R. t,.*) 

GORINCHEM, or Gorcum, a fortified town of Holland in the 
province of south Holland, on the right l)ank of the Merwede 
at the confluence of the Linge, 16 m. by rail W. of Dordrecht. 
It is connected by the Zederik and Merwede canals with Amster- 
dam, and steamers ply hence in every direction. Pop. (1900) 
11,987. Gorinchem possesses several interesting old houses, and 
overlooking the river are some fortified gateways of the 17th 
century. The principal buildings are the old church of St 
Vincent, containing tiie monuments of the lords of Arkel ; the 
town hall, a prison, custom-house, barracks and a military 
hospital. The charitable and benevolent institutions are 
numerous, and there are also a library and several learned 
associations. Gorinchem possesses a good harbour, and besides 
working in gold and silver, carries on a considerable trade in 
grain, hemp, cheese, potatoes, cattle and fish, the salmon fishery 
being noted. Woerkum, or Woudrichem, a little below the town 
on the left bank of the Merwede, is famous for its quaint old 
buildings, which are decorated with mosaics. 

GORING, GEORGE GORING, Lord (1608-1657), English 
Royalist soldier, son of George Goring, earl of Norwich, was born 
on the 14th of July 1608. He soon became famous at court 
for his prodigality and dissolute manners. His father-in-law, 
Richard Boyle, earl of Cork, procured for him a post in the Dutch 

^ In 1905 the Rev. Geo. Grenfell reported that he had that summer 
shot a gorilla in the Bwela country, east of the Mongala affluent of 
the Congo. 
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army with the rank of colonel. He was permanently lamed 
by a wou^ received at Breda in 1637, and returned to England 
early in 1639, when he was made governor of Portsmouth. He 
served in the Scottish war, and already had a considerable 
reputation when he was concerned in the “ Army Plot.” Officers 
of the army stationed at York proposed to petition the king and 
parliament for the maintenance of the royal authority. A 
second party was in favour of more violent measures, and 
Goring, in the hope of being appointed lieutenant-general, 
proposed to march the army on London and overawe the ]^rlia- 
ment during Strafford’s trial. This prop) 05 ition being rejected 
by his fellow officers, he betrayed the proceedings to Mountjoy 
Blount, earl of Newport, who passed on the information in- 
directly to Pym in April. Colonel Goring was thereupon called 
on to give evidence before the Commons, who commended him 
for his services to the Commonwealth. This betrayal of his 
comrades induced confidence in the minds of the parliamentary 
leaders, who sent him back to his Portsmouth command. Never- 
theless he declared for the king in August. He surrendered 
Portsmouth to the parliament in September 1642 and went to 
Holland to recruit for the Royalist army, returning to England 
in December. Appointed to a cavalry command by the carl of 
Newcastle, he defeated Fairfax at Seacroft Moor near Leeds 
in March 1643, but in May he was taken prisoner at Wakefield 
on the capture of the town by Fairfax. In April 1644 he effected 
an excha^e. At Marston Moor he commanded the Royalist 
left, and charged with great success, but, allowing his troopers 
to disperse in search of plunder, was routed by Cromwell at the 
close of the battle. In November 1644, on his father’s elevation 
to the earldom of Norwich, he became Lord Goring. The 
parliamentary authorities, however, refused to recognize the 
creation of the earldom, and continued to speak of the father as 
Lord Goring and the son as General Goring. In August he had 
been despatched by Prince Rupert, who recognized his ability, 
to join Charles in the south, and in spite of his dissolute and 
insubordinate character he was appointed to supersede Henry, 
Lord Wilmot, as lieut.-general of the Royalist horse (see Great 
Rebellion). He secured some successes in the west, and in 
January 1645 advanced through Hampshire and occupied 
Farnham ; but want of money compelled him to retreat to 
Salisbury and thence to Exeter. The excesses committed by his 
troops seriously injured the Royalist cause, and his exactions 
made his name hated throughout the west. He had himself 
prepared to besiege Taunton in March, yet when in the next 
month he was desired by Prince Charles, who was at Bristol, 
to send reinforcements to Sir Richard Grenville for the siege of 
Taunton, he obeyed the order only with ill-humour. Later in 
the month he was summoned with his troops to the relief of the 
king at Oxford. Lord Goring liad long been intriguing for an 
independent command, and he now secured from the king what 
was practically supreme authority in the west. It was alleged 
by the earl of Newport that he was willing to transfer his 
alle^nce once more to the parliament. It is not likely that he 
meditated open treason, but he was culpably negligent and 
occupied with private ambitions and jealousies. He was still 
engaged in desultory operations against Taunton when the 
main campaign of 1645 opened. For the part taken by Goring’s 
army in the operations of the Naseby campaign see Great 
Rebellion. After the decisive defeat of the king, the army of 
Fairfax marched into the west and defeated Goring in a disastrous 
fight at Langport on the 10th of July. He made no further 
serious resistance to the parliamenta^ general, but wasted his 
time in frivolous amusements, and in November he obtained 
leave to quit his disorganized forces and retire to France on the 
ground of health. His father’s services secured him the command 
of some English regiments in the Spanish service. He died at 
Madrid in July or August 1657. Clarendon gives him a very 
unpleasing character, declaring that Goring • . . would, 
without Iwsitataon, have broken any trust, or done any act of 
treachery to have satisfied an ordinary passion or appetite ; and 
in truth wanted nothing but industry (for he had wit, and 
courage, and understanding and ambition, uncontrolled by atny 
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fear of God or man) to have been as eminent and successful in 
the highest attempt of wickedness as any man in the age he 
lived in or before. Of all his qualifications dissimulation was 
his masterpiece ; in which he so much excelled, that men were 
not ordinarily ashamed, or out of countenance, with being 
deceived but twice by him.” 

Set) the life by C. H, Firth iu the Dictionary of National Biography ; 
Dugdale's Baronage, where there lire some doubtful stories of his 
life in Spain ; the Clarendon State Papers : Clarendon's Nistovv of the 
Great HtbelHon ; and S. R. Gardiner's History of the Great Civil War. 

GORKI, MAXIM (i868~ ), the pen-name of the Russian 

novelist Alexei Maximovich Pyeshkov, who was bom at Nizhni- 
Novgorod on the 26th of March 1868. His father was a dyer, 
but he lost both his parents in childhood, and in his ninth year 
was sent to assist in a boot-shop. We find him afterwards in a 
variety of callings, but devouring books of all sorts greedily, 
whenever they fell into his hands. He ran away from the boot- 
shop and went to help a land-surveyor. He was then a cook 
on board a steamer and afterwards a gardener. In his fifteenth 
year he tried to enter a school at Kazan, but was obliged to betake 
himself again to his drudgery. He became a baker, then hawked 
about kvaSf and helped the barefooted tramps and labourers 
at the docks. From these he drew some of his most striking 
pictures, and learned to give sketches of humble life generally 
with the fidelity of a Defoe. After a long course of drudgery 
.he 1^ the good fortune to obtain the place of secretary to a 
barrister at Nizhni-Novgorod. This was the turning-point of 
his fortunes, as he found a sympathetic master who helped him. 
He also became acquainted with the novelist Korolenko, who 
assisted him in his literary efforts. His first ^tory was Makar 
Chudra, which was published in the journal Kmkaz. He con- 
tributed to many periodicals and finally attracted attention by 
his tale called Chelkash, which appeared in Rasskoe Bogatsvo 
(“ Russian wealth ”). This was followed by a scries of tales 
in which he drew with extraordinary vigour the life of the 
bosniaki, or tramps. He has sometimes described other classes 
of society, tradesmen and the educated classes, but not with 
equal success. There are some vigorous pictures, however, 
of the trading class in his Foma (hrdeyev. But his favourite 
type is the rebel, the man in revolt against society, and him he 
d^cribes from personal knowledge, and enlists our Sympathies 
with him. We get such a type completely in Komvalov. Ckirki 
is always preaching that we must have ideals — something better 
than everyday life, and this view is brought out in his play 
At the Lowest Depths, which had great success at Moscow, but 
was coldly received at St Petersburg. 

For a good criticism of Gorki see Ideas and Realities in Russian 
Literature, by Prince Kropotkin. Many of his works have been 
translated into English. 

gOrutz, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, on the left bank of the Neisse, 62 m. E. from Dresden 
on the railway to Breslau, and at the junction of lines to Berlin, 
Zittau and Halle. Pop. (1885) 55,702; (1905) 80,931. The 
Neisse at this point is crossed by a railway bridge 1650 ft. long 
and 120 ft high, with 32 arches. Gorlitz is one of the liand- 
somest, and, owing to the extensive forests of 70,000 acres, 
which are the property of the municipality, one of the wealthiest 
towns in Germany. It is surrounded by beautiful walks and 
fine gardens, and although its old walls and towers have now 
been demolished, many of its ancient buildings remain to. form 
a picturesque contrast with the signs of modern industry-r' From 
the hill called Londskrone, about 1500 ft. high, aa. extensive 
prospect is obtained of the surrounding country. The principal 
buildings are the fine Gothic church of St Peter and St Paul, 
dating from the 15th century, with two stately towers, a famous 
organ and a very heavy bell ; the Frauen Kirche, erect^ about 
the end of the 15th century, and possessing a fine portal and 
choir in pierced work; the Kloster Kirche, restored in 1868, 
with handsome choir stalls and a carved altar dating from 1383 ; 
and the Roman Catholic church, founded 1853, in the Roman 
style of architecture, with beautiful glass windows and oil-paint: 
ings. The old town hall (Rathaus) contains, a, yery valuable 
library, having at its entrance a fine flight of steps. Thcrf is 
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also a new town hall which was erected in X904-X906. Other 
buildings are: the old bastion^ named Kaisenrutz^ now used 
as a guardhouse and armoury ; the gymnasium buildings in 
the Gothic style erected in 1851 ; the Ruhmeshalle with the 
kaiser f riedrich museum^ the house of the estates of the province 
(Standehaus)i two theatres and the barracks. Near the town 
is the chapel of the Holy Cross^ where there is a model of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem made during the J5th century. 
In the public park there is a bust of Schiller, a monument to 
Alexander von Humboldt, and a statue of the mystic Jakob 
Bdhme (1575 -1624) ; a monument lias been erected in the town 
in commemoration of the war of 1870-71, and also one to the 
emperor William 1 . and a statue of Prince Frederick Clmrles. 
In connexion with the natural history society there is a valuable 
museum, and the scientific institute possesses a large library 
and a rich collection of antifjuities, coins and articles of virtu, 
Gorlitz, next to Breslau, is the largest and most flourishing 
commercial town of Silesia, and is also regarded as classic ground 
for the study of German Renaissance architecture. Besides 
cloth, which forms its staple article of commerce, it lias manu- 
factories of various linen and woollen wares, machines, railway 
wagons, glass, sago, tobacco, leather, chemicals and tiles. 

Gorlitz existed as a village from a very early period, and at 
the beginning of the 12th century received civic rights. It was 
then known as Urebenau, but on being rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion by fire in ir^i it received the name of Zgorzelice. About 
the end of the 12th century it was strongly fortified, and for a 
short time it was the capital of a duchy of Gorlitz. It was 
several times besieged and taken during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and it also suffered considerably in the Seven Years’ War. In the 
battle which took place near it between the Austrians and 
Prussians on the 7 th of September 1757, Hans Karl von Winter- 
feldt, the general, of Frederick the Great, was slain. In 1815 the 
town, with the greater part of Upper Lusatia, came into the 
possession of Prussia. 

See Noumaftti, Oeschichte von Gmiits (1850). 

GttRRESt JOHANN JOSEPH VON (1776-1848), German 
writer, was bom on the 25th of January 1776, at Coblenz. His 
father wias a man of moderate means, who sent his son to a I^tin 
college under the direction of the Roman Catholic clergy. The 
sympathies of the young Gorres were from the first strongly 
with the P'rench Revolution, and the dissoluteness and irreligion 
of the French exiles in the Rhineland confirmed him in his hatred 
of princes, lie harangued the revolutionary clubs, and insisted 
on the unity of interests which should ally all civilized states to 
one another. He then commenced a republican journal called Das 
rote Blatt, and afterwards Rubezahly in which he strongly con- 
demned the administration of the Rhenish provinces by France. 

After the peace of Campo Formio (1797) there was .some hope 
that the Rhenish provinces would be constituted into an inde- 
pendent republic. In 1799 the provinces sent an embassy, of 
which G 5 rres was a member, to Paris to put their case before the 
directory. The embassy reached Paris on the 20th of November 
1799 ; two days before this Napoleon had assumed the supreme 
direction of affairs. After much delay the embassy was received 
by him ; but the only answer they oiitained was “ that they 
might rely on perfect justice*, and that the French government 
would never lose sight of their wants.” Gorres on his return 
published a tract called Resultate meiner Sendung nach Paris, in 
which he reviewed the history of the PVench Revolution. During 
the thirteen years of Napoleon’s dominion Gorres lived a retired 
life, devoting himself chiefly to art or science. In 1801 he 
married Catherine de Lasaulx, and was for some years teacher 
at a secondaty school in Coblenz ; in 1806 he moved to Heidel- 
berg, where he lectured at the university. As a leading member 
of the Heidelberg Romantic group, he edited together with 
K. Brentano and L. voii Amim the famous Zeitung fur Einsiedler 
(subsequently re-named Trost-Einsamkeit), and in 1807 he 
published Die teutschen Volkshucher. He returned to Coblenz 
m 1808, and again found occupation as a teacher in a secondary 
school, supported by civic funds. He now studied Persian, and 
in two years published a Mythengesehichte der asiatisehen Welt, 


which was followed ten years later by Das Helienbuck von Iran, 
a translation of part of the Shahnama, the epic of Firdousi. In 
18x3 he actively took up the cause of national independence, 
and in the following year founded Der rheimsche Merkur. The 
intense earnestness of the paper, the bold outspokenness of its 
hostility to Napoleon, and its fiery eloquence secured for it 
almost instantly a position and influence unique in the history 
of German newspapers. Napoleon himself called it la cinquiime 
puissance. The ideal it insisted on was a united Germany, with 
a representative government, but under an emperor after the 
fashion of oth^ days, — ^for Gorres now abandoned his early 
advocacy of republicanism. When Napoleon was at Elba, 
Gorres wrote an imaginary proclamation issued by him to the 
people, the intense irony of which was so well veiled that many 
Frenchmen mistook it for an original utterance of the emperor. 
He inveighed bitterly against the second peace of Paris (1815), 
declaring that Alsace and Lorraine should have been demanded 
back from France. 

Stein was glad enough to use the Merkur at the time of the 
meeting of the congress of Vienna as a vehicle for giving expres- 
sion to his hopes. But Hardenberg, in May 1815, warned Gorres 
to remember that he was not to arouse hostility against France, 
but only against Bonaparte. There was also in ^e Merkur an 
antipathy to Prussia, a continual expression of the desire that 
an Austrian prince should assume the imperial title, and also a 
tendency to pronounced liberalism — all of which made it most 
distasteful to Hardenberg, and to his master King Frederick 
William III. (iorres disregarded warnings sent to him by the 
censorship and continued the paper in all its fierceness. Accord- 
ingly it was suppressed early in 1816, at the instance of the 
Prussian government ; and soon after Gorres was dismissed from 
liis post as teacher at Coblenz. From this time his writings 
were his sole means of support, and he became a most diligent 
political pamphleteer. In the wild excitement which followed 
Kotzebue’s assassination, the reactionary decrees of Carlsbad 
were framed, and these were the subject of Gorres’s celebrated 
pamphlet Teutschland und die Revolution (1820). In this work 
he reviewed the circumstances which had led to the murder of 
Kotzebue, and, while expressing all possible horror at the deed 
itself, he urged that it was impossible and undesirable to repress 
the free utterance of public opinion by reactionary measures. 
The success of the work was very marked, despite its ponderous 
style. It was suppressed by the Prussian government, and 
orders were issued for the arrest of Gorres and the seizure of his 
papers. He escaped to Strassburg, and thence went to Switzer- 
land. Two more political tracts, Europa und die Revolution 
(1821) and In Sachen der Rheinprovinzen und in eigener Angele- 
genheit (1822), also deserve mention. 

In Gorres’s pamphlet Die heilige AUianz und die V biker atif 
dem Kongress zu Verona he asserted that the princes had met 
together to crush the liberties of the people, and that the people 
must look elsewhere for help. The “ elsewhere ” was to Rome ; 
and from this time Gorres became a vehement Ultramontane 
writer. He was summoned to Munich by King Ludwig of Bavaria 
as Professor of History in the university, and there his writing 
enjoyed very great popularity. His Christliche Mystik (1836- 
1842) gave a series of biographies of the saints, together with an 
exposition of Roman Catholic mysticism. But his most cele- 
brated ultramontane work was a polemical one. Its occasion 
was the deposition and imprisonment by the Prussian govern- 
ment of the archbishop Clement Wenceslaus, in consequence of 
the refusal of that prelate to sanction in certain instances the 
marriages of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Gorres in hb 
Athanasius (1837) fiercely upheld the power of the church, 
although the li^rals of later date who have claimed Gorres as 
one of their own school deny that he ever insisted on the absolute 
supremacy of Rome. Athanasius went through several editions, 
and originated a long and bitter controversy. In the Histofisch* 
politiseke BldUer, a Munich journal, Gorres and his son Guido 
(X805-1853) continually upheld the claims of the church. 
G 5 rres received from the king the order of merit for his services. 
He died on the 29th of January 1848. 
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Oarres’s Gesamm$lU SchrifUn (only his political writings) appeared 
in six volumes (x 854-1860), to which three volum^ of Gtsamimlt$ 
Briefe were subsequently added (1858^1874). Cp. J. Galland, 
Joslfph von Gorres (1876, 2nd ed. 1877) ; J, N. Sepp, Gdrres und seine 
Zeiteenossen (1877), and by the same author, Gorres, in the series 
Gcisteshelden (1896). A Gorres-Gesellschaft was founded in 1876. 

GORSAS, ANTOINE JOSEPH (i 752 “i 793 )^ French publicist 
and politician, was bom at Limoges (Haute-Vienne) on the 24th 
of March 1752, the son of a shoemaker. He established himself 
as a private tutor in Paris, and presently set up a school for the 
army at Versailles, which was attended by commoners as well 
as nobles. In 1781 he was imprisoned for a short time in the 
Bicetre on an accusation of corrupting the morals of his pupils, 
his real offence being the writing of satirical verse. These 
circumstances explain the violence of his anti-monarchical 
sentiment. At the opening of the states-general he began to 
publish the Courrier de Versailles d Paris etde Paris d Versailles, 
in which appeared on the 4th of October 1789 the accoiyit of the 
banquet of the royal bodyguard. Gorsas is said to have himself 
read it in public at the Palais Royal, and to have headed one of 
the columns that marched on Versailles. He then changed the 
name of his paper to the Courrier des quaire-vingt-trois diparte- 
menls, continuing his incendiary propaganda, which had no 
small share in provoking the popular insurrections of June and 
August 1792. During the September massacres he wrote in 
his paper that the prisons were the centre of an anti-national 
conspiracy and that the people exercised a just vengeance on 
the guilty. On the loth of September 1792 he was elected to 
the Convention for the department of Seine-et-Oise, and on the 
loth of January 1793 was elected one of its secretaries. He sat 
at first 'with the Mountain, but having been long associated 
with Roland and Brissot, his agreement with the Girondists 
became gradually more pronounced ; during the trial of Louis XVI. 
he dissociated himself more and more from the principles of the 
Mountain, and he voted for the king^s detention during the war 
and subsequent banishment. A violent attack on Marat in 
the Courrier led to an armed raid on his printing establishment 
on the 9th of March 1793. The place was sacked, but Gorsas 
escaped the popular fury by flight. The facts l^ing reported to 
the Convention, little sympathy was shown to Gorsas, and a 
resolution (which was evaded) was passed forbidding repre- 
sentatives to occupy themselves with journalism. On the 2nd 
of June he was ordered by the Convention to hold himself under 
arrest with other members of his party. He escaped to Nor- 
mandy to join Buzot, and after the defeat of the Girondists at 
Pacy-sur-Eure he found shelter in Brittany. He was imprudent 
enough to return to Paris in the autumn, where he was arrested 
on the 6th of October and guillotined the next day. 

See the Moniteur, No. 268 (1792), Nos. 20, 70 new scries 18 (1793) ; 
M. Toumeux, BibL de Vhist de PariSy 10,291 seq. (1894). 

GORST, SIR JOHN ELDON (1835- ), English statesman, 

was born at Preston in 1835, the son of Edward Chaddock 
Gorst, who took the name of Ix)wndes on succeeding to the 
family estate in 1853. He graduated third wrangler from St 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1857, and was admitted to a 
fellowship. After beginning to read for the bar in London, his 
father's illness and death led to his sailing to New Zealand, where 
he married in i860 Mary Elizabeth Moore. The Maoris had at 
that time set up a king of their own in the Waikato district and 
Gorst, who had made friends with the chief Tamihana (William 
Thomson), acted as an intermediary between the Maoris and 
the government. Sir George Grey made him inspector of 
schools, then resident magistrate, and eventually civil com- 
missioner in Upper Waikato. Tamihana's influence secured his 
safety in the Maori outbreak of 1863. In 1908 he published a 
volume of recollections, under the title of Neu) 7.ealand Revisited : 
Recollections of the Days of my Youth* He then returned to 
England and was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1865, 
becoming Q.C. in 1875. He stood unsuccessfully for Hastings 
in the Qmservative interest in 1865, and next year entered 
pairliament as member for the borough of Cambridge, but failed 
to secure re-election at the dissolution of 1868. After the 
Conservative defeat of th^t year he was entrusted by Disrheli 
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with the reorganization of the party machinery, and in five years 
of hard work he paved the way for the Conservative success at 
the general election of 1874. At a bye-election in 1875 he re- 
entered parliament as member for Chatham, which he continued 
to represent until 1892. He joined Sir Henry Drummond- 
Wolff, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr Arthur Balfour in the 
“ Fourth Party,*’ and he became solicitor-general in the ad- 
ministration of 1885-1886 and was knighted. On the formation 
of the second Salisbury administration (i886) he became under- 
secretary for India and in 1891 financial secretary to the 
Treasury. At the general election of 1892 he became member 
for Cambridge University. He was deputy chairman of com- 
mittees in the House of Commons from 1888 to 1891, and on the 
formation of the third Salisbury administration in 1895 he 
l)ecame vice-president of the committee of the council on educa- 
tion (until 1902). Sir John Gorst adhered to the principles of 
Tory democracy which he had advocated in the days of the 
fourth party, and continued to exhibit an active interest in the 
housing of the poor, the education and care of their children, 
and in social questions generally, both in parliament and in the 
press. But he was always exceedingly independent ** in his 
political action. He objected to Mr Chamberlain's proposals 
for tariff reform, and lost his seat at Cambridge at the general 
election of 1906 to a tariff reformer. He then withdrew from 
the vice-chancellorship of the Primrose League, of which he 
had been one of the founders, on the ground that it no longer 
represented the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. In 1910 he con- 
tested Preston as a Liberal, but failed to secure election. 

His elder son, Sir J. Eldon Gorst (b. t86i), was financial 
adviser to the Egyptian government from 1898 to 1904, when 
he became assistant under-secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
In 1907 he succeeded Lord Cromer as British agent and consul- 
general in Egypt. 

An account of Sir John Gorst's connexion with Lord Randolph 
Churchill will be found in the Fourth Party (1906), by his younger 
son, Harold K. Ctorst. 

GORTON, SAMUEL {c* 1600-1677), English sectary and 
founder of the American sect of Gortonites, was bom about 
]6oo at Gorton, ].ancashire. He was first apprenticed to a 
clothier in London, but, fearing persecution for his religious 
convictions, he sailed for Boston, Massachusetts, in 1636. Con- 
stantly involved in religious disputes, he fled in turn to Ply- 
mouth, and to (in 1637-1638) Aquidneck (Newport), where he 
was publicly whipped for insulting the clergy and magistrates. 
In 1643 bought land from the Narraganset Indians at 
Shawomet — ^now Warwick — where he was joined by. a number 
of his followers ; but he quarrelled with the Indians and the 
authorities at Boston sent soldiers to arrest Gorton and six of his 
companions. He served a term of imprisonment for heresy at 
Charlestown, after which he was ejected from the colony. 
In England in 1646 he published the curious tract Simpli- 
cities l)efence against Seven Headed Policy ” (reprinted in 
1835), ^ account of his grievances against die Massa- 

chusetts government. In 1648 he returned to New England 
with a letter of protection from the earl of Warwick, and joining 
his former companions at Shawomet, which he named Warwick, 
in honour of the earl, he remained there till his death at the end 
of 1677. He is chiefly remembered as the founder of a small 
sect called the Gortonites, which survived till the end of the 
i8th century. They had a great contempt for the regular clergy 
and for all outward forms of religion, holding that the true 
believers partook of the perfection of God. 

Among his quaint writings arc : An Incorruptible Key composed 
of the CA^ Psalms wherewith you may open the rest of the Scriptures 
(164^1, and Saltmarsh returned from the Deady with its sequel, An 
Antidote against the Common Plaque of the World (1657). See L. G. 
Jones, Samuel Gorton : a forgotten Founder of our Lihierttes (Providence, 
1896). 

GORTON, an urban district in the Gorton parliamentarv 
division of Lancashire, England, forming an eastern suburb 
of Manchester. Pop. (1901) 26,564. It is largely a manufactur- 
ing district, having cotton mills and iron, engineering and 
chemical works. 
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GORTYNA, or Gortyn, an important ancient city on the 
southern side of the island of Crete. It stood on the banks 
of the small river Lethaeus (Mitropolipotamo), about three hours 
distant from the wa, with which it communicated by means of 
its two harbours^ Metallum and Lcbena. It had temples of 
Apollo Pythius, Artemis and Zeus. Near the town was the 
famous fountain of Sauros, inclosed by fruit-bearing poplars ; 
and not far from this was another spring, overhung by an ever- 
green plane tree which in popular belief marked the scene of 
the amours of Zeus and Europa. Gortyna was, next to Cnossus, 
the largest and most powerful city of Crete. The two cities 
combiner! to subdue the rest of the island ; but when they had 
gained their object they quarrelled with each other, and the 
history of both towns is from this time little more than a record 
of their feuds. Neither plays a conspicuous part in the history 
of Greece. Under the Romans Gortyna became the metropolis 
of the island. Extensive ruins may still be seen at the modem 
village of Hagii Deka, and here was discovered the great inscrip- 
tion containing chapters of its ancient laws. Though partly 
ruinous, the church of St Titus is a very interesting monument 
of early Christian architecture, dating from about the 4th century. 

See also Carte, and for a full account of the laws sec Greek 
Law. 

OORTZ, GEORG HEINRICH VON, Baron von Schlitz 
(1668-1710), Holstein statesman, was educated at Jena. He 
entered the Holstein-Gottorp service, and after the death of 
the duchess Hedwig Sophia, Charles XIJ.’s sister, became very 
influential during the minority of her son Duke Charles Frederick. 
Hi.s earlier policy aimed at strengthening Holstein -Gottorp 
at the expense of Denmark. With this object, during Charles 
Xn.’s stay at Altranstiidt (1706-1707), he tried to divert the 
king*8 attention to the Holstein question, and six years later, 
when the Swedish commander, Magnus Stenbock, crossed the 
Elbe, Gdrtz rendered him na much assistance as was compatible 
with not optmly breaking with Denmark, even going so far 
as to surrender the fortress of 'lonning to the Swedes. Gdrtz 
next attempted to undermine the grand alliance against Sweden 
by negotiating with Russia, Prussia and Saxony for the purpose 
of isolating Denmark, or even of turning the arms of the allies 
against her, a task by no means impossible in view of the strained 
relations between Denmark and the tsar. The plan foundered, 
however, on the refusal of Charles XII. to save the rest of his 
German domains by ceding Stettin to Prussia. Another simul- 
taneous plan of procuring the Swedish crown for Duke Charles 
Frederick also came to nought. Gdrtz first suggested the 
marriage between the duke of Holstein and the tsarevna Anne 
of Russia, and negotiations were begun in St Petersburg with 
that object. On the arrival of Charles XTI. from Turkey at 
Stralsund, Gdrtz was the first to visit him, and emerged from 
his presence chief minister or “ grand -vizier ** as the Swedes 
preferred to call the bold and crafty satrap, whose absolute 
devotion to the Swedish king took no account of the intense 
wretchedhess of the Swedish nation. Gdrtz, himself a man of 
tincommon auda('ity, seems to have been fascinated by the 
heroic element in Charles’s nature and was determined, if 
possible, to save him from his difficulties. He owed his extra- 
ordinary influence to the fact that he was the only one of Charles’s 
advisers who believed, or pretended to believe, that Sweden 
was still far from exhaustion, or at any rate had a sufficient 
reserve of power to give support to an energetic diplomacy — 
Charles’s own opinion, in fact. Gdrtz’s position, however, 
was highly peculiar. Ostensibly, he was only the Holstein 
minister at Charles’s court, in reality he was everything in Sweden 
except a Swedish subject — ^finance minister, plenipotentiary 
to foreign powers, factotum, and responsible to the king alone, 
though he had not a line of instnictions. But he was just the 
man for a hero in extremities, and his whole course of procedure 
was, of necessity, revolutionary. His chief financial expedient 
was to debase, or rather ruin, the currency by issuing copper 
tokens redeemable in better times ; but it was no fault of his 
that Charles XII., during his absence, flung upon the market 
too enormous an amount of this copper money for Gdrtz to deal 


with. By the end of 17x8 it seemed as if Gdrtz’s system could 
not go on much longer, and the hatred of the Sw^es towards 
him was iro intense and universal that they blamed him for 
Charles XII. ’s tyranny as well as for his own. Gdrtz hoped, 
however, to conclude peace with at least some of Sweden’s 
numerous enemies before the crash came and then, by means 
of fresh combinations, to restore Sweden to her rank as a great 
power. It must be admitted that, in pursuance of his “ system,” 
Gdrtz displayed a genius for diplomacy which would have done 
honour to a Metternich or a Talleyrand. He desired peace with 
Russia first of all, and at the congress of Aland even obtained 
relatively favourable terms, only to have them rejected by his 
obstinately optimistic master. Simultaneously, Gdrtz was negoti- 
ating with Cardinal Alberoni and with the whigs in England ; but 
all his ingenious combinations collapsed like a house of cards on 
the sudden death of Charles XII. The whole fury of the Swedish 
nation instantly fell upon Gdrtz. After a trial before a special 
commission which was a parody of justice — the accused was 
not permitted to have any legal assistance or the use of writing 
materials — he was condemned to decapitation and promptly 
executed. Perhaps Gdrtz deserved his fate for “ unnecessarily 
making himself the tool of an unheard-of despotism,” but his 
death was certainly a judicial murder, and some historians even 
regard him as a political martyr. 

Sec R. N. Bain, Charles XII. (London, 1895), and Scandinavia^ 
chap. 12 (Cambridge, 1905) ; B. von Beskow, h'reherre Georg 
Ileinvich von Gortz (Stockholm, 1868). (R. N. B.) 

GORZ (Ital. Gorizia ; Slovene, Gorica), the capital of the 
Austrian crownland of Gdrz ^nd Gradisca, about 390 m. S.W. 
of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 25,432, two-thirds Italians, 
the remainder mostly Slovene.s and Germans. It is picturesquely 
situated on the left bank of the Isonzo in a fertile valley, 35 m. 
N.N.W. of Trieste by rail. It is the seat of an archbishop and 
possesses an interesting cathedral, built in the T4th century 
and the richly decorated church of St Ignatius, built in the 
17th century by the Jesuits. On an eminence, which dominates 
the town, is situated the old castle, formerly the seat of the 
counts of Gorz, now partly used as barracks. Owing to the 
mildness of its climate Geirz has become a favourite winter- 
resort, and has received the name of the Nice of Austria. Its 
mean annual temperature is 55® F. ; while the mean winter 
temperature is 38*7® F. It is adorned with several pretty gardens 
with a luxuriant southern vegetation. On a height to the N. 
of the town is situated the Franciscan convent of Castagnavizza, 
in whose chapel lie the remains of Charles X. of France (d. 1836), 
the last Bourbon king, of the duke of Angoulcme (d. 1844), 
his son, and of the duke of Chambord (d. 1883). Seven miles 
to the north of Gorz is the Monte Santo (2275 ^ much- 

frequented place on which stands a pilgrimage church. The 
industries include cotton and silk weaving, sugar refining, 
brewing, the manufacture of leather and the making of rosoglio. 
There is also a considerable trade in wooden work, vegetables, 
early fruit and wine. Gorz is mentioned for the first time at 
the beginning of the nth century, and received its charter as 
a town in 1307. During the middle ages the greater part of 
its population was German. 

gOrz and gradisca, a county and crownland of Austria, 
bounded E. by Camiola, S. by Istria, the Triestine territory 
and the Adriatic, W. by Italy and N. by Carinthia. It has 
an area of 1140 sq. m. The coast line, though extending for 
25 m., does not present any harbour of .importance. It is fringed 
by alluvial deposits and lagoons, which are for the most part 
of very modern formation, for as late as the 4th or 5th centuries 
Aquileia was a great seaport. The harbour of Grado is the only 
one accessible to the larger kind of coasting craft. On all sides, 
except towards the south-west where it unites with the Friulian 
lowland, it is surrounded by mountains, and about four-sixths 
of its area is occupied by mountains and hills. From the Julian 
Alps, which traverse the province in the north, the country 
descends in successive terraces towards the sea, and may roughly 
he divided into the upper highlands, the lower highlands, the 
hilly district and the lowlands. The principal peaks in the 
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Julian Alps are the Monte Canin (8469 ft.), the Maiduut (8784 ft.), 
the Jalouc (8708 ft.), the Km (7367 ft.), the Matajur (5386 ft.), 
and the highest peak in the whole range, the Triglav or 
Terglou (9394 ft.). The Julian Alps are crossed by the Predil 
Pass (3811 ft.), through which passes the principal road from 
Carinthia to the Coastland. The southern part of the province 
belongs to the Karst region, and here are situated the famous 
cascades and grottoes of Sankt Kanzian, where the river Reka 
begins its subterranean course. The principal river of the 
province is the Isonzo, which rises in the Triglav, and pursues 
a strange zigzag course for a distance of 78 m. before it reaches 
the Adriatic. At Gorz the Isonzo is still 138 ft. above the sea, 
and it is navigable only in its lowest section, where it takes the 
name of the Sdobba. Its principal affluents are the Idria, 
the Wippach and the Torre with its tributary the Judrio, 
which forms for a short distance the boundary between Austria 
and Italy. Of special interest not only in itself but for the 
frequent allusions to it in classical literature is the Timavus 
or Timavo, which appears near Duino, and after a very short 
course flows into the Gulf of Trieste. In ancient times it appears, 
according to the well-known description of Virgil (Aen, i. 244) 
to have rushed from the mountain by nine separate mouths 
and with much noise and commotion, but at present it usually 
issues from only three mouths and flows quiet and still. It 
is strange enough, however, to see the river coming out full 
formed from the rock, and capable at its very source of bearing 
vessels on its bosom. According to a probable hypothesis it 
is a continuation of the above-mentioned river Reka, which is 
lost near Sankt Kanzian. 

Agriculture, and specially viticulture, is the principal occupa- 
tion of the population, and the vine is here planted not only 
in regular vineyards, but is introduced in long lines through 
the ordinary fields and carried up the hills in terraces locally 
called ronchi. The rearing of the silk-worm, especially in the 
lowlands, constitutes another great source of revenue, and 
furnishes the material for the only extensive industry of the 
country. The manufacture of silk is carried on at Gdrz, and in 
and around the village of Haidenschaft. Gorz and Gradisca 
had in 1900 a population of 232,338, which is equivalent to 
203 inhabitants per square mile. According to nationality aljout 
two-thirds were Slovenes, and the remainder Italians, with only 
about 2200 Germans. Almost the whole of the population 
(99*6 %) belongs to the Roman Catholic Church. The local 
diet, of which the an:hbishop of Gorz is a member ex-officio, 
is composed of 22 members, and the crownland sends 5 deputies 
to the Reichsrat at Vienna. For administrative purposes the 
province is divided into 4 districts and an autonomous munici- 
pality, Gorz (pop. 25,432), the capital. Other principal places 
are Cormons (5824), Monfalcone (5536), Kirchheim (5699), 
Gradi.sca (3843) and Aquileia (2319). 

G6rz first appears distinctly in history about the close of the 
loth century, as part of a district be.stowed by the emperor 
Otto III. on John, patriarch of Aquileia. In the nth century 
it became the seat of the Eppenstein family, who frequently 
bore the title of counts of Gorizia ; and in the beginning of the 
1 2th century the countship passed from them to the Lumgau 
family which continued to exist till the year 1500, and acquired 
possessions in Tirol, Carinthia, Friuli and Styria. On the 
death of Count I^onhard (12th April 1500) the fief reverted to 
the house of Habsburg. The countship of Gradisca was united 
with it in 1754. The province was occupied by the French in 
1809, but reverted again to Au.stria in 1815. It formed a district 
of the administrative province of Trieste until t86i, when it 
became a separate crownland under its actual name. 

GOSCHEN, GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN, 1st Viscount 
(1831-1907), British statesman, son of William Henry Goschen, 
a London merchant of German extraction, was born in London 
on the loth of August 1831. He was educated at Rugby under 
Dr Tait, and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took a first- 
class in classics. He entered his father's firm of Friihling & 
Gbschen, of Austin Friars, in 1853, and three years later became 
a director of the Bank of Engird. His entry into public ^life 
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took {dace in 1863, when he was returned without opposition 
as member for the city of London in the Liberal interest, 
and this was followed by his re-election, at the head of the poll, 
in the general election of 1865. In November of the same year 
he was appointed vice-president of the Board of Trade and 
paymaster-general, and in January 1866 he was made chancellor 
of the duchy of Lanca.ster, with a seat in the cabinet. When 
Mr Gladstone became prime minister in December 1868, Mr 
Goschen joined the cabinet as president of the Poor Law Board, 
and continued to hold that office until March 1871, when he 
succeeded Mr Childers as first lord of the admiralty. In 1S74 
he was elected lord rector of the university of Aberdeen. Being 
sent to Cairo in 1876 as delegate for the British holders of 
Egyptian bonds, in order to arrange for the conversion of 
the debt, he succeeded in effecting an agreement with the 
Khedive. 

In 1878 his views upon the county franchise question pre- 
vented him from voting uniformly with his party, and he in- 
formed his constituents in the city that he would not stand 
again at the forthcoming general election. In 1880 he was 
elected for Ripon, and continued to represent that (constituency 
until the general election of 1885, when he was returned for the 
Eastern Division of Edinburgh. Being opposed to the extension 
of the franchise, he was unable to join Mr Gladstone's govern- 
ment in 1880 ; (ieclining the post of viceroy of India, he accepted 
that of special ambas.sador to the Porte, and was successful in 
settling the Montenegrin and Greek frontier questions in 1880 
and 1881. He was made an ecclesiastical commissioner in 1882, 
and when Sir Henry Brand was raised to the peerage in 1884, 
the speakership of the House of Commons was offered to him, 
but declined. During the parliament of 1880-1885 he frequently 
found himself unable to concur with his party, especially as 
regards the extension of the franchise and questions of foreign 
policy ; and when Mr Gladstone adopted the policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland, Mr Goschen followed Lord Hartington (after- 
wards duke of Devonshire) and became one of the most active of 
the JJberal Unionists. His vigorous and eloquent opposition to 
Mr Gladstone's Home Rule Bill of 1886 brou^t him into greater 
public prominence than ever, but he failed to retain his seat for 
Edinburgh at the election in July of that year. On the resigna- 
tion of I-ord Randolph Churchill in December 1886, Mr Goschen, 
though a Liberal Unionist, accejited Lord Salisbury’s invitation 
to join hi.s ministry, and became chancellor of the exchequer. 
Being defeated at Liverpool, 26th of January 1887, by seven 
votes, he was elected for St George’s, Planover Square, on the 
9th of February. His chancellorship of the exchequer during 
the ministry of 1886 to 1892 was rendered memorable by his 
succes.sful conversion of the National Debt in t888 (see National 
Debt). With that financial operation, under which the new 
2} % Consols became known as “ Goschens,” his name will 
long be connected. Aberdeen University again conferred upon 
him the honour of the lord rectorship in 1888, and he received 
a similar honour from the University of Edinburgh in 1890. 
In the Unionist opposition of 1893 to 1895 Mr Go.schen again 
took a vigorous part, his speeches both in and out of the House 
of Commons being remarkable for their eloquence and debating 
power. From 1895 ^0 1900 Mr Goschen was first lord of the 
admiralty, and in that office he earned the highest reputation 
for his businesslike grasp of detail and his statesmanlike outlook 
on the naval policy of the country. He retired in 1900, and was 
raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount Goschen of Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. Though retired from active politics he continued 
to take a great interest in public affairs ; and when Mr Chamber- 
lain started his tariff reform movement in 1903, Lord Goschen 
was one of the weightiest champions of free trade on the Unionist 
side. He died on the 7th of February 1907, being succeeded in 
the title by his son George Joachim (b. 1866), who was Con- 
servative M.P. for East Grinstead from 1895 to 1900, and 
married a daughter of the ist earl of Cranbrook. 

In educational subjects Goschen had always taken the greatest 
interest, his best known, but by no means his only, contribution 
to popular culture being his participation in the University 
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Extension Movement ; and his first efforts in parliament were 
devoted to advocating the abolition of reli^ous tests and the 
admission of Dissenters to the universitip. His published 
works indicate how ably he combined the wise study of econo- 
mics with a practical instinct for business-like progress^ without 
neglecting the more ideal aspects of human life. In addition to 
his well-known work on The Theory oj the Foreign Exchanges, 
he published several financial and political pamphlets and 
addresses on educational and social subjects, among them being 
that on Cultivation of the Imagination^ Liverpool, 1877, and that 
on Intellectual Interest, Aberdeen, 1888. He also wrote The Life 
and Times of Georg Joachim Goscimi, publisher and printer of 
Leipzig ( 1 903). (H. Ch. ) 

GOS-HAWK» i.e, goose-hawk, the Astur palumbarius of 
ornithologists, and the largest of the short-winged hawks used 
in falconry. Its English name, however, has possibly been 
transferred to this specicis from one of the long-winged hawks 
or true falcons, since there is no tradition of the gos-hawk, now 
so called, having ever been used in Europe to take geese or other 
larg{j and powerful birds. The genus Astur may be readily 
distinguished from Falco by the 'smooth edges of its beak, 
its short wings (not reaching beyond about the middle of the tail), 
and its long legs and toes — though these last are stout and com- 
paratively shorter than in the sparrow-hawks {Accipiter). In 
plumage the gos-hawk has a general resemblam'e to the pere- 
grine falcon, and it undergoes a corresponding change as it 
advances from youth to maturity— the young being longitudin- 
ally streaked beneath, while the adults are transversely barred. 
The i rides, however, are always yellow, or in old birds orange, 
whik^ those of the falcons are dark brown. The sexes differ 
greatly in size. There can be little doubt that the gos-hawk, 
nowadays very rare in Jlritain, was once common in England, 
and even towards the end of the 18th century Thornton obtained 
a nestling in Scotland, while Irish gos-hawks were of old highly 
celebrated. Being strictly a woodland-bird, its disappearance 
may be safely connected with the disappearance of th.e ancient 
forests in Great Britain, though its destructiveness to poultry 
and pigeons has doubtless contributed to its present scarcity. 
In many parts of the continent of Europe it still abounds. It 
ranges eastward to China and is much valued in India. In 
North America it is represented by a very nearly allied species, 
A» atricapillus, chiefly distinguished by the closer barring of 
the breast. Three or four examples corre.sponding with this 
form have been obtained in Britain. A good many other species 
of Astur (some of them passing into Accipiier) are found in 
various parts of the world, but the only one that need here be 
mentioned is the A, novae -hollandiae of Australia, which is 
remarkable for its dimorphism — one form possessing the normal 
dark-coloured plumage of the genus and the other being perfectly 
white, with crimson irides. Some writers hold these two forms 
to be distinct species and call the dark-colourcd one A . cinereus 
or A. rail, (A, N.) 

GOSHEN, a division of Egypt settled by the Israelites between 
Jacob’s immigration and the Exodus. Its exact delimitation 
is a difficult problem. The name may po.ssibly be of Semitic, 
or at least non-Egyptian origin, as in Palestine we meet with a 
district (Josh. x. 41) and a city {ib, xv. 51) of the same name. 
The Septuagint reads Wpa/Sias in Gen. xlv. 10, and 

xlvi. 34, elsewhere simply Viarefi. In xlvi. 28 “ Goshen . . . 
the land of Goshen ” are translated respectively “ Heroopolis 
. . . the land of Rameses.” This represents a late Jewish 
identification. Ptolemy defines “ Arabia ” as an Egyptian nome 
on the eastern border of the delta, with capital Phacussa, 
corresponding to the Egyptian nome Sopt and town Kesem. 
It is doubtful whether Phacussa be situated at the mounds of 
Fakus, or at onotlier place, Saft-el-Henneh, which suits Strabo’s 
description of its locality rather better. The extent of Goshen, 
according to the apocryphal book of Judith (i. 9, 10), included 
Tams and Memphis ; this is probably an overstatement. It 
is indeed impossible to say more than that it was a place of 
good pasture, <m the frontier of Palestine, and fruitful in edible 
vegetables and in fish (Numbers xi. 5). (R. A. S. M.) 


GOBHBNf a city and the county-seat of Elkhart county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., on the Elkhart river, 'about 95 m. £, by S. 
of Chicago, at an altitude of about 800 ft. Pop. (1890) 
(^900) 7S10, of whom 462 were foreign-bom. Goshen 
is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railways, and is connected 
by electric railway with Warsaw and South Bend. The city 
has a C.^egie library, and is the seat of Goshen College (under 
Mennonite control), chartered as Elkhart Institute, at Elkhart, 
Ind., in 1895, removed to Goshen and opened under its 
present name in 1903. The college includes a collegiate depart- 
ment, an academy, a B’ble school, a normal school, a summer 
school and correspondence courses, and schools of business, 
of music and of oratory, and in 1908-1909 had 331 students, 
73 of whom were in the Academy. Goschen is situated in 
a good farming region and is an important lumber market. 
There is a good water-power. Among the city’s manufactures 
^e wagons and carriages, furniture, wooden-ware, veneer- 
ing, sash and doors, ladders, lawn swings, rubber goods, 
flour, foundry products and agricultural machinery. The 
municipality owns its water works and its electric-lighting 
system. Goshen was first settled in 1828 and was first cliartered 
as a city in 1868. 

GOSLAR, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, romantically situated on the Gose, an affluent of the 
Oker, at the north foot of the Harz, 24 m. S.E. of Hildesheim 
and 31 m. S.W. from Brunswick, by rail. Pop. (1905) 17,817. 
It is surrounded by walls and is of antique appearance. Among 
the noteworthy buildings are the Zwinger,” a tower with 
walls 23 ft. thick ; the market church, in the Romanesque 
style, restored since its partial destruction by fire in 1844, ^d 
containing the town archives and a library in which arc some 
of Luther’s manuscripts ; the old town hall (Rathaus), possessing 
many interesting antiquities ; the Kaiserworth (formerly the 
hall of the tailors' gild and now an inn) with the statues of 
eight of the German emperors ; and the Kaiserhaus, the oldest 
secular building in Germany, built by the emperor Henry III. 
before 1050 and often the residence of his successors. This was 
restored in 1867-1878 at the cost of the Prussian government, 
and was adorned with fresjcoes portraying events in German 
history. Other buildings of interest are : — ^the small chapel 
which is all that remains since 1820 of the old and famous 
cathedral of St Simon and St Jude founded by Henry III. about 
1040, containing among other relics of the cathedral an old 
altar supposed to be that of the idol Krodo which formerly 
stood on the Burgberg near Neustadt-Harzburg ; the church 
of the former Benedictine monastery of St Mary, or Neuwerk, 
of the 12th century, in the Romanesque style, with wall-paintings 
of considerable merit ; and the house of the bakers’ gild now 
an hotel, the birthplace of Marshal Saxe. There are four 
Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, a synagogue, 
several schools, a natural science museum, containing a collection 
of Harz minerals, the Fenkner museum of antiquities and a 
number of small foundations. The town has equestrian statues 
of the emperor Frederick 1. and of the German emperor William 
I. The population is chiefly occupied in connexion with the 
sulphur, copper, silver and other mines in the neighbourhood. 
The town has also been long noted for its beer, and possesses 
some small manufactures and a considerable trade in fruit. 

Goslar is believed to have been founded by Henry the Fowler 
about 920, and when in the time of Otto the Great the mineral 
treasures in the neighbourhood were discovered it increased 
rapidly in prosperity. It was often the meeting-place of German 
diets, twenty-three of which are said to have been held here, 
and was frequently the residence of the emperors. About 1350 
it joined the Hanseatic League. In the middle of the 14th 
century the famous Goslar statutes, a code of laws, which was 
adopted by many other towns, was published. The town was 
unsuccessfully besieged in 1625, during the Thirty Years’ Ww, 
but was taken by the Swedes in 1632 and nearly destroyed by 
fire. Further conflj^ations in 1728 and 1780 gave a severe 
blow to its prosperity. It was a free town till 1802, when it 
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came into the possession of Prussia. In 1807 it was joined to 
Westphalia, in 1816 to Hanover and in 1866 it was, along with 
Hanover, re-united to Prussia. 

See T. Erdmann, Die alie Kaiser steM Gosher und ihre Umgebung 
in Geschichte, Sage und Bild (Goslar, 1892) ; Cnisius, Geschichte 
der vormals kaiserlichen freien Reichstadt Goslar (1842-J843) ; A. 
Wolfslieg, V erfassungsgeschichte von Goslar (Berlin, 1885) ; T. Aschc, 
Die Kaiserpfah xu Goslar (1802) ; Neuburg, Goslars Bergbau bis 
/ff;? (Hanover, 1892) ; and the Urkundenbuch der Siadt Goslar, 
edited by G. Bode (Halle, 1893-1900). For the Goslarische SiatMten 
see the edition published by Goschen (Berlin, 1840). 

GOSUCKI^ WAWRZYNEBC (? 1533-1607X Polish bishop, 
better known under his Latinized name of Laurentius Grimalius 
Goslicius, was born about 1533. After having studied at Cracow 
and Padua, he entered the church, and was successively appointed 
bishop of Kaminietz and of Posen. Goslicki was an active man 
of business, was held in high estimation by his contemporaries 
and was frequently engaged in political affairs. It was chiefly 
through his influence, and through the letter he wrote to the 
pope against the Jesuits, that they were prevented from establish- 
ing their schools at Cracow. He was also a strenuous advocate 
of religious toleration in Poland. He died on the 31st of October 
1607. 

His principal work is De opiimo senatorCy &c. (Vonicc, 1.5O8). 
There are two English translations published respectively under 
the titles A commonwealth of good counsaile, &c. (1607), and The 
Accomplished Senator, done into English by Mr Oldisworth (1733)- 

GOSLIN, or Gauzltnus (d. r. 886), bishop of Paris and defender 
of the city against the Northmen (885), was, according to some 
authorities, the son of Roricon II., count of Maine, according 
to others the natural son of the emperor Louis I. In 848 he 
became a monk, and entered a monastery at Reims, later he 
became abbot of St Denis. Like most of the prelates of his 
time he took a prominent part in the struggle against the 
Northmen, by whom he and his brother Txniis were taken 
prisoners (858), and he was released only after paying a heavy 
ransom {Prudentii Trecensis episcopi AnttaleSj ann. 858). From 
855 to 867 he held intermittently, and from 867 to 88t regularly, 
the office of chancellor to Charles the Bald and his successors. 
In 883 or 884 he was elected bishop of Paris, and foreseeing the 
dangers to which the city was to be exposed from the attacks 
of the Northmen, he planned and directed the strengthening 
of the defences, though he also relied for security on the merits 
of the relics of St Germain and St Genevieve. When the attack 
finally came (885), the defence of the city was entrusted to him 
and to Odo, count of Paris, and Hugh, abbot of St (^rmain 
I’Auxerrois. Tlie city was attacked on the 26th of November, 
and the struggle for the possession of the bridge (now the Pont- 
au-Change) lasted for two days ; but Goslin repaired the destruc- 
tion of the wooden lower overnight, and the Normans were 
obliged to give up the attempt to take the city by storm. The 
siege lasted for about a year longer, while th(‘ emperor Charles 
the Fat was in Italy. Goslin died soon after the preliminaries 
of the peace had been agreed on, worn out by his exertions, or 
killed by a pestilence which raged in the city. 

See Amaiiry Duval, VllvSquc Goslin ou Iv sii^ge de Paris par Ics 
Normands, chronique du IX* si^cle (2 vols., Paris, 1832, 3rd ed. ib. 
i«35). 

GOSNOLD, BARTHOLOMEW (d. 1607), English navigator. 
Nothing is known of his birth, parentage or early life. In 1602, 
in command of the “ Concord,*^ chartered by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and others, he crossed the Atlantic ; coasted from what is now 
Maine to Martha's Vineyard, landing at and naming Cape Cod 
and Elizabeth Island (now Cuttyhunk) and giving the name 
Martha’s Vineyard to the island now called No Man’s Land ; 
and returned to England with a cargo of furs, sassafras and other 
commodities obtained in trade with the Indians about Buzzard’s 
Bay. In London he actively promoted the colonization of 
the regions he had visited and, by arousing the interest of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and other influential persons, contributed 
toward securing the grants of the charters to the London and 
Plymouth Companies in 1606. In 1606-1607 he was associated 
with Christopher Newport in command of the three vessels 
by which the first Jamestown cokmists were carried to Virginia. 
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As a member of the council he took an active share in the affairs 
of the colony, ably seconding the efforts of John Smith to intro- 
duce order, industry and system among the motley array of 
adventurers and idle “ gentlemen ” of whicli the little band was 
composed. He died from swamp fever on the 22nd of August 1607. 

See The Works of John Smith (Arber’s Edition, London, 1884) ; 
and J. M. Brereton, Brief and True Relation of the North Part of 
Virginia (reprinted by B. F. Stevens, Loudoa, 1901), an account of 
Gosnold’s voyage of 1602. 

GOSPATRIC (fl. T067), earl of Northumberland, belonged to 
a family which had connexions with the royal houses both of 
Wessex and Scotland. Before the Conquest he accompanied 
Tostig on a pilgrimage to Rome (io6r); and at that time 
was a landholder in Cumberland. About 1067 he bought the 
earldom of Northumberland from William the Conqueror; but, 
repenting of his submission, fled with other Englishmen to the 
court of Scotland (1068). He joined the Danish army of in- 
vasion in the next year ; but was afterwards able, from his 
possession of Bamburgh castle, to make terms with the con- 
queror, who left him undisturbed till 1072. The peace concluded 
in that year with Scotland left him at William’s mercy. He 
lost his earldom and took refuge in Scotland, where Malcolm 
seems to have provided for him. 

See E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. i. (Oxford, 1877), 
and the English Hist Review, vol. xix. (London, 1904). 

GOSPEL (O. Eng, godspel, t.e, good news, a translation of Lat. 
bona annuntiaiio, or evangelium, Gr. i\>ayyeXiov; cf. Goth. 
in spiUon, “ to announce good news,” Ulfilas’ translation of 
the Greek, from lu, that which is good, and spellon to announce), 
primarily the “ glad tidings ” announced to the world by Jesus 
Christ. The word thus came to be applied to the whole Ijody of 
doctrine taught by Christ and his disciples, and so to the Christian 
revelation generally (see Christianity) ; by analogy the term 
“ gospel ” is also used in other connexions as equivalent to 
“ authoritative teaching.” In a narrower sense each of the 
records of the life and teaching of Christ preserved in the writings 
of the four “ evangelists ” is described as a Gospel. The many 
more or less imaginative lives of Christ which are not accepted 
by the ('hristian Church as canonical are known as “ apocryphal 
gospels” (see Apocryphal Literature). The present article 
is concerned solely with general considerations affecting the 
four canonical Gospels ; see for details of each, the articles 
under MArrHEW, Mark, Luke and John. 

The Four Gospels, — The disciples of Jesus proclaimed the 
Gospel that He was the Christ. Those to whom this message 
was first delivered in Jerusalem and Palestine had seen and 
heard Jesus, or had heard much about Him. They did not 
require to be told who He was. But more and more as the work 
of preaching and teaching extended to such as had not this 
knowledge, it became necessary to include in the Gospel delivered 
some account of the ministry of Jesus. Moreover, alike those 
who had followed Him during His life on earth, and all who 
joined themselves to them, must have felt the need of dwelling 
on His precej)ts, so that these must have been often repeated, 
and also in all probability from an early time grouped together 
according to their subjects, and so taught. For some time, 
probably for upwards of thirty years, both the facts of the life 
of Jesus and His words were only related orally. This would 
be m accordance with the habits of mind of the early preachers 
of the Gospel. Moreover, they were so alisorbed in the expecta- 
tion of the speedy return of Christ that they did not feel called 
to make provision for the instruction of subseejuent generations. 
The Epistles of the New Testament contain no indications of 
the existence of any written record of the life and teaching 
of Christ. Tradition indicates a.d. 60-70 as the period when 
writcen accounts of the life and teaching of Jesus began to be 
made (sec Mark, Gospel of, and Matthew, Gospel of). 
This may be accepted as highly probable. We ^miot but 
suppose that at a time when the number of the original band 
of disciples of Jesus who survived must have been becoming 
noticeably smaller, and all these were advanced in life, the 
importance of writing down that which had been orally delivered 
concerning the Gospel-history must have been realized. We also 
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gather from Luke’s preface (i. 1-4) that the work of writing 
was undertaken in these circumstances and under the influence 
of this feeling, and that various records had already in con- 
sequence been made. 

But do our Gospels, or any of them, in the form in which 
we actually have them, belong to the number of those earliest 
recprds? Or, it not, what are the relations in which they 
severally stand to them ? These are questions which in modern 
criticism have been greatly debated. With a view to obtaining 
answers to them, it is necessary to consider the reception of the 
Gospels in the early Church, and also to examine and compare 
the Gos;jel.s themselves. Some account of the evidence supplied 
in these two ways must be given in the present article, so far 
as it is common to all four Gospels, or to three or two of them, 
and in the articles on the several Gospels so far as it is especial 
to each. 

1. The Reception of the Gospels in the Early Church.— -The 
question of the use of Uie Gospels and of the manner in which 
they were regarded during the period extending from the latter 
years of the ist century to the beginning of the last quarter 
of the 2nd is a difficult one. There is a lack of explicit references 
to the Gospels ; ' and many of the quotations which may be 
taken from them iire not exact. At the same time these facts 
can be more or less satisfactorily accounted for by various 
circumstances. In the first place, it would be natural that 
the habits of thought of the period when the Gospel was delivered 
orally should have continued to exert influence even after the 
tradition had been committed to writing. Although documents 
might be known and used, they would not be regarded as the 
authorities for that which was independently remembered, and 
would not, therefore, necessarily be mentioned. Consequently, 
it is not strange that, citations of sayings of Christ- and these 
are the only express citations in writings of the Subapostolic 
Age -should be made without the source whence they were 
derived being named, and (with a single exception) without 
any clear indication that the source was a document. The 
exception is in the little treatise commonly called the Epistle 
of Barnabas, probably composed about a.d. 130, where (c. iv. 
14) the words ‘‘ many are called but few chosen ” are intro- 
duced by the formula as it is written.” 

For the identification, therefore, of the source or sources 
used we have to rely upon the amount of correspondence with 
our Gospels in the quotations made, and in respect to other 
parallelisms of statement and of expression, in these early 
Christian writers. The correspondence is in the main full and 
true as regards spirit and substance, but it is rarely complete 
in form. The existence of some differences of language may, 
however, be too readily taken to disprove derivation. Various 
forms of the same saying occurring in different documents, 
or remembered from oral tradition and through catechetical 
instruction, would sometimes be purposely combined. Or, 
again, the memory might be confused by this variety, and the 
verification of quotations, especially of brief ones, was difficult, 
not only from the comparative scarcity of the copies of books, 
but also because ancient books were not provided with ready 
means of reference to particular passages. On the whole there 
is clearly a presumption that where we have striking expressions 
which are knovCn to us besides only in one of our Gospel-records, 
that particular record has been the source of it. And where 
there are several such coincidences the ground for the supposition 
that the writing in question has been used may become very 
strong. There is evidence of this kind, more or less clear in the 
several cases, that all the four Gospels were known in the first 
two or three decades of the 2nd century. It is fullest as to our 
first (lospel and, next to this one, as to our third. 

After this time it becomes manifest that, as we should expect, 
documents were the recognized authorities for the Gospel history ; 
but there is still some uncertainty as to the documents upon 
which reliance was placed, and the precise estimation in which 

* For the only two that can be held to be such in the first half 
of tin* .md century, and the doubts whether they refer to our present 
Gosim Is. see Mark. Gospri of, and Matthew,’ Gospel op. 


they were severally held. This is in part at least due to the 
circumstance that nearly all the writings which have remained 
of the Christian literature belonging to the period circa a.d. 
130-180 are addressed to non-Christians, and that for the most 
part they give only summaries of the teaching of Christ and of 
the facts of the Gospel, while terms that would not be under- 
stood by, and names that would not carry weight with, others 
than Christians are to a large extent avoided. The most im- 
portant of the writings now in question are two by Justin 
Martyr {circa a.d. 145-160), viz. his Apology and his Dialogue 
with Trypho. In the former of these works he shows plainly 
his intention of adapting his language and reasoning to Gentile, 
and in the latter to Jewish, readers. In both his name for the 
Gospel-records is “ Memoirs of the Apostles.” After a great 
deal of controversy there has come to be very wide agreement 
that he reckoned the first three Gospels among these Memoirs. 
In the case of the second and third there are indications, though 
slight ones, that he held the view of their composition and 
authorship which was common from the last quarter of the 
century onwards (see Mark, Gospel of, and Luke, Gospel 
of), but he has made the largest use of our first Gospel. It is 
also generally allowed that he was acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel, though some think that he used it with a certain reserve. 
Evidence may, however, be adduced which goes far to show 
that he regarded it, also, as of apostolic authority. There is a 
good deal of difference of opinion still as to whether Justin 
reckoned other sources for the Gospel -history besides our 
Gospels among the Apostolic Memoirs. In this connexion, 
however, as well as on other grounds, it is a significant fact that 
within twenty years or so after the death of Justin, which prob- 
ably occurred circa a.d. 160, Tatian, who had been a hearer of 
Justin, produced a continuous narrative of the Gospel-history 
which received the name Diatessaron (“ through four ”), in 
the main a compilation from our four Gospels.' 

Before the close of the 2nd century the four Gospels had 
attained a position of unique authority throughout the greater 
part of the Church, not different from that which they have 
held since, as is evident from the treatise of Irenaeus Against 
Heresies {c. a.d. 180 ; see esp. iii. i. 1 f. and x., xi.) and from other 
evidence only a few years later. The struggle against Gnosticism, 
which had been going on during the middle part of the centur>', 
had compelled the Church both to define her creed and to draw 
a sharper line of demarcation than heretofore between those 
writings whose authority she regarded as absolute and all others. 
The effect of this was no doubt to enhance the sense generally 
entertained of the value of the four Gospels. At the same time 
in the formal statements now made it is plainly implied tliat the 
belief expressed is no new one. And it is, indeed, difficult to 
suppose that agreement on this subject between different 
portions of the Church could have manifested itself at this time 
m the spontaneous manner that it does, except as the consequence 
of traditional feelings and convictions, which went back to the 
early part of the century, and which could hardly have arisen 
without good foundation, with respect to the special value of 
these works as embodiments of apostolic testimony, although 
all that came to be supposed in regard to their actual authorship 
cannot be considered proved. 

2. The Internal Criticism of the Gospels. — In the middle of the 
19th century an able school of critics, known as the Tubingen 
school, sought to show from indications in the several Gospels 
that they were composed well on in the 2nd century in the 
interests of various strongly marked parties into which the Church 
was supposed to have been divided by differences in regard to 
the Judaic and Pauline forms of Christianity. These theories 
are now discredited. It may on the contrary be confidently 
asserted with regard to the first three Gospels that the local 
colouring in them is predominantly Palestinian, and that they 

' The character of Tatian's Diatessaron has been much disputed 
in the past, but there can no longer be any reasonable doubt on the 
subject after recent discoveries and investigations. (An account 
of these may be seen most conveniently in The Diatessaron of Tatian, 
bv S. Hemphill ; see under Tatian.) 
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show no signs of acquaintance with the questions and the 
circumstances of the 2nd century ; and that the character even 
of the Fourth Gospel is not such as to justify its being placed, 
at furthest, much after the begimung of that century. 

We turn to the literapr criticism of the Gospels, where solid 
results have been obtained. The first tl^ee Gospels have in 
consequence of the large amount of similarity between them 
in contents, arrangement, and even in words and the forms of 
sentences and paragraphs, been called Synoptic Gospels. It 
has long been seen that, to account for this similarity, relations 
of interdependence between them, or of common derivation, 
must be supposed. And the question as to the true theory of 
these relations is known as the Synoptic Problem. Reference 
has already been made to the fact that during the greater part 
of the Apostolic age the Gospel history was taught orally. Now 
some have held tliAt the form of this oral teaching was to a great 
extent a fixed one, and that it was the common source of our 
first three Gospels. This oral theory was for a long time the 
favourite one in England ; it was never widely held in Germany, 
and in recent years the majority of English students of the 
Synoptic Problem have come to feel that it does not satisfactorily 
explain the phenomena. Not only are the resemblances too 
close, and their character in part not of a kind, to be thus 
accounted for, but even many of the differences between parallel 
contexts are rather such as would arise through the revision 
of a document than through the freedom of oral delivery. 

It is now and has for many years been widely held that a 
document which is most nearly represented by the Gospel of 
Mark, or which (as some would say) was virtually identical 
with it, has been used in the composition of our first and third 
Gospels. This source has supplied the Synoptic Outline, and in 
the main also the narratives common to all three. Questions 
connected with the history of this document are treated in the 
article on Mark, Gospel of. 

There is also a considerable amount of matter common to 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark. It is introduced 
into the Synoptic Outline very differently in those two Gospels, 
which clearly suggests that it existed in a separate form, and 
was independently combined by the first and third evangelists 
with their other document. This common matter has also a 
character of its own ; it consists mainly of pieces of discourse. 
The form in which it is given in the two Gospels is in several 
passages so nearly identical that we must suppose these pieces 
at least to have been derived immediately or ultimately from 
the same Greek document. In other cases there is more diver- 
gence, but in some of them this is accounted for by the 
consideration that in Matthew passages from the source now 
in question have been interwoven with parallels in the other 
chief common source before mentioned. There are, however, 
instances in which no .such explanation will ser\^e, and it is 
possible that our first and third evangelists may have used 
two documents which were not in all respects identical, but which 
corresponded very closel)^ on the whole. The ultimate source 
of the subject matter in question, or of the most distinctive 
and larger part of it, was in all probability an Aramaic one, 
and in some parts different translations may have been used. 

This second source used in the composition of Matthew and 
Luke has frequently been called “ The Logia ” in order to signify 
that it was a collection of the sayings and discourses of Jesus. 
This name has been suggested by Schleiermacher’s interpretation 
of Papias* fragment on Matthew (see Maithew, Gospel of). 
But some have maintained that the source in question also 
contained a good many narratives, and in order to avoid any 
premature assumption as to its contents and character severi 
recent critics have named it “ Q.” It may, however, fairly 
be called “ the Logian document,” as a convenient way of 
indicating the character of the greater part of the matter which 
our first and third evangelists have taken from it, and this 
designation is used in the articles on the Gospels of Luke 
and Matthew. The reconstruction of this document has been 
attempted by several critics, llie arrangement of its contents 
can, it seems, best be learned from Luke. 


3. One or two remarks may here be added as to the bearing 
of the results of literary criticism upon the use of the Gospels. 
Their effect is to lead us, especially when engaged in historical 
inquiries, to look beyond our Gospels to their sourceSi instead 
of treating the testimony of the Gospels severally as independent 
and ultimate. Nevertheless it will still appear that each Gospel 
has its distinct value, both historically and in regard to the 
moral and spiritual instruction afforded. And the fruits of 
much of that older study of the Gospels, which was largely 
employed in pointing out the special characteristics of each, 
will still prove serviceable. 
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synoptischen ParcUlelen (1872) ; Das Matthdus-Evangelium und seine 
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A. Resch, Agrapha (1880), Ac. ; P. Wernle, Die synoptische Prage 
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3rd ed., T903I ; B. F. Westcott, An Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels (1st ed., 1851 ; 8th ed., 1895) ; A. Wright, The Composition 
of the Pour Gospels (1890) ; J. E. Carpenter, The Pirst Three Gospels^ 
their Origin and Relations (1890) ; A. J. Jolley, The Synoptic Problem 
(^1893) ; J. C. Hawkins, Horae synopticae (1899) ; W. Alexander, 
Leading ideas of the Gospels (new ed., 1892) ; E. A. Abbott, Clue 
(1900) ; J. A. Robinson, The Study of the Gospels (1902) ; F. C. 
Bnrkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission (1906) ; G. Salmon, 
The Human Element in the Gospels (1907) ; V. H. Stanton, The 
Gospels as Historical Documents : Pt. I., The JZarly Use of the Gospels 
(1903) ; Pt. 11 . , The Synoptic Gospels (1968). 

4. Synopses. — W. G. Rushbrookc, Synopticon, An Exposition of 
the Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels (t88o) ; A. Wright, The 
Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek (2iid ed., 1903). 

See also the articles 011 each Gospel, and the article Bird:, section 
New Testament. (V. H. S.) 

GOSPORT, a seaport in the Fureham parliamentary division 
of Hampshire, England, facing Portsraoutli across Portsmouth 
harbour, 81 m. S.W, from London by the London & South- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district of Gosport and Alver- 
stoke (1901), 28,884. A ferry and a floating bridge connect it 
with Portsmouth. It is enclosed within a double iine of fortifica- 
tions, consisting of the old Gosport lines, and, about 3000 yds. 
to the cast, a series of forts connected by strong lines with 
occasional batteries, forming part of the defence works of Ports- 
mouth harbour. The principal buildings arc the town hall aud 
market hall, and the church of Holy Trinity, erected in the time of 
William III. To the south at Haslar there is a magnificent 
naval hospital, capable of containing 2000 patients, and adjoin- 
ing it a gunlmat slipway and large barracks. To the north is 
the Royal Clarence victualling yard, with brewery, cooperage, 
powder magazines, biscuit-making establishment, and store- 
houses for various kinds of provisions for the royal navy. 

Gosport (Goseporte, Gozeport, Gosberg, Godsport) was 
originally included in Alverstoke manor, held in 1086 by the 
bishop and monks of Winchester under whom villeins farmed the 
land. In 1284 the monks agreed to give up Alver;^toke with 
Gosport to the bishop, whose successors continued to hold them 
until the lands were taken over by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner:^. After the confiscation of the bishop’s lands in 1641, 
however, the manor of Alverstoke with Gosport was granted to 
George Withers, but reverted to the bishop . at the Restoration. 
In the 16th century Gosport was ‘‘ a little village of fishermen.” 
It was called a borough in 1461, when there are also traces of 
burgage tenure. From 1462 one bailiff was elected annually 
in the borough court, and government by a bailiff continued 
until 1682, when Gosport was included in Portsmouth borough 
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under the charter of Cities II. to tliat town. This was annulled 
in 1688, since which time there is no evidence of the election of 
bailiffs. With this exception no charter of incorporation is 
known^al^ough by the i6th century the inhabitants held common 
property in the shape of tolls of the ferry. The importance of 
Gosport increased during the i6th and 17th centuries owing to 
its pasition at the mouth of Portsmouth harbour, and its con- 
venience as a victualling station. For this reason also the town 
was particularly prosperous during tlie American and Peninsular 
Wars. About 1540 fortifications were built there for the defence 
of the harbour, and in the 17th century it was a garrison town 
under a lord-lieutenant. 

GOSS, SIR JOHN (1800-1880), English composer, was born 
at Farcham, Hampshire, on the 27th of December 1800. He 
was elected a chorister of the Chapid Royal in 181 r, and in 1816, 
on the breaking of his voice, became a pupil of Attwood. A 
few early compositions, some for the theatre, exist, and some 
glees were published before 1825. He was appointed organist 
of St Luke’s, Chelsea, in 1824, and in 1838 became organist of 
St Paul’s in succession to Attwood; he kept the post until 
1872, when he resigned and was knighted. His position in the 
l^ndon musical world of the time was an influential one, and he 
did much by his teaching and criticism to encourage the study and 
appreciation of good music. In 1876 he was given the degree 
of Mus.I). at Cambridge. Though his few orchestral works 
have very small importance, his church music includes some 
fine compositions, such as the anthems 0 taste and see,*’ 
“ 0 Saviour of the world ” and others. He was the last of the 
great English school of church composers who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to church music ; and in the history of the glee 
his is an honoured name, if only on account of his finest work 
in that form, the five-part glee, Ossian’s “ Hymn to the sun.” 
He died at Brixton, London, on the loth of May 1880. 

GOSSAMER, a fine, thread-like and filmy substance spun 
by small spiders, which is seen covering stubble fields and gorse 
bushes, and floating in the air in clear weather ; especially in the 
autumn. By transference anything light, unsubstantial or 
flimsy is known as ** gossamer.” A thin gauzy material used 
for trimming and milliner)^, resembling the “ chiffon ” of to-day, 
was formerly known as gossamer ; and in th(; earl)^ Victorian 
jeriod it was a term used in the liat trade, for silk hats of very 
ight weight. 

The word is obscure in origin, it is found in numerous forms 
in English, and is apjxirently taken from f'osr, goose and 
somervj summer, 'flic Germans have Mddehensommer, maidens’ 
summer, and Altweihcrsommer^ old women’s summer, as well 
as Sommerfdden, summer-threads, as equi^’alenl to the English 
go-ssamer, the connexion apparently being that gossamer is 
stieti most frequently in the warm days of late autumn (St 
Martin’s summer) when geese are also in season. Another 
suggestion is that the* word is a corruption of gasc d Marie 
(gauze of Mary) through the legend that gossamer was origin- 
ally the threads which fell aw^ay from tht' Virgin’s shroud on her 
assumption. 

GOSSE, EDMUND (1849 ), English poet and critic, was 

bom in London on the 21st of September 1849, son of the zoolo- 
gist P. H. Gossc. In ivSfi; he became an assistant in the depart- 
ment of printed books in the British Museum, where he remained 
until he became in 1875 translator to the Board of Trade. In 
1904 he was appointed librarian to the House of I^ords. In 
1884-1890 he was Clark Lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Himself a writer of literary verse of much 
grace, and master of a prose style admirably expressive of a wide 
and a]ipreciative culture, he was conspicuous for his valuable 
work in bringing foreign literature home to English readers. 
Northern Studies (1879^, ^ collection of essays on the literature 
of Ho&and and Scandinavia, was the outcome of a prolonged 
visit to those countries, and was followed by later work in the 
same direction. He translated Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler (1891), 
and, with W. Archer, The Master-Builder (1893), and in 1907 
he wrote a life of Ibsen for the “ Literary Lives ” series. He 
also edited the English translation of the works of Bjomson. 


His services to Scandinavian letters were acknowledged in 190X, 
when he was made a knight of the Norwegian order of St Olaf 
of the finfl: class. Mr Gosse’s published volumes of verse include 
On Viol and Flute (1873), ^*^1? New Poems (1879), 

Firdausi in Exile (1885), In Russet and Silver (1894), Collected 
Poems (1896). H'^lympia, or the Gods on the Island (1901), 
an ** ironic phantasy,” the scene of which is laid in the 20th 
century, though the personages are Greek gods, is written in 
prose, with some blank verse. His Seventeenth Century Studies 
(1883), Life of William Congreve (i888), The Jacobean Poets 
(1894), Life and Letters of Dr John Donne^ Dean of St PauVs 
(1899), Jeremy Taylor (1904, “ English Men of Letters ”), and 
Life of Sir Thomas Browne (1905) form a very considerable 
bc^y of critical work on the English 17th-century writers. He 
also wrote a life of Thomas Gray, whose works he edited (4 vols., 
*1884); ^ History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1889); ^ 
History of Modern English Literature (1897), and vols. lii. and iv. 
of an Illustrated Record of English Literature (1903-1904) under- 
taken in connexion with Dr Richard Garnett. Mr Gosse was 
always a sympathetic student of the younger school of French 
and Belgian writers, some of his papers on the subject being 
collected as French Profiles (1905). Critical Kii-Kats (1896) 
contains an admirable criticism of J. M. de Heredia, reminiscences 
of Lord de Tabley and others. He edited Heinemann’s series 
of “ Literature of the World ” and the same publisher’s “ Inter- 
national Library.” I'o the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Briiannica he contributed numerous articles, and his services 
as chief literary adviser in the preparation of the 10th and iith 
editions incidentally testify to the high position held by him 
in the contemporary world of letters. In 1905 he was entertained 
in Paris by the leaing litterateurs as a representative of English 
literary culture. In 1907 Mr (fosse published anonymously 
Father and Son, an intimate study of his own early family life?. 
He married Ellen, daughter of Dr Ci. W. Epps, and had a son and 
two daughters. 

GOSSE, PHILIP HENRY (i8to-i888), English naturalist, 
was born at Worcester on the 6th of April i8to, his father, 
Thomas Gosse (1765 -1844) being a miniature painter. In his 
youth the family settled at Poole, where Gosse’s turn for natural 
history was noticed and encouraged by his aunt, Mrs Bell, the 
mother of the zoologist, Thomas Bell (1792-1880). He had, 
however, little opportunity for developing it until, in 1827, 
he found himself clerk in a whaler's office at Carbonear, in 
Newfoundland, where he beguiled the tedium of his life by 
observations, chiefly with the microscope. After a brief and 
unsuccessful interlude of farming in Canada, during which he 
wrote an unpublished work on the entomology of Newfoundland, 
he travelled in the United States, was received and noticed 
by men of science, was employed as a teacher for some time 
in Alabama, and returned to England in 1839. His Canadian 
Naturalist (1840), written on the voyage home, was followed 
in 1843 by his Introduction to Zoology, His first widely popular 
book was The Ocean (1844). In 1844 Gosse, w^ho had meanwhile 
been teaching in London, was sent by the British Museum to 
collect .specimens of natural history in Jamaica. He spent 
nearly two years on that island, and after his return published 
his Birds of Jamaica (1847) and his Naturalises Sojourn in 
Jamaica (1851 ). He also wrote about this time several zoological 
works for the S.P.C.K., and laboured to such an extent as to 
impair his health. W'hile recovering at Ilfracombe, he was 
attracted by the forms of marine life so abundant on that sliore, 
and in 1853 published A Naturalises Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast, accompanied by a description of the marine aquarium 
invented by him, by means of which he succeeded in preserving 
zoophytes and other marine animals of the humbler grades 
alive and in good condition away from the sea. This arrange- 
ment was more fully set forth and illustrated in his Aquarium 
(1854), succeeded in 1855-1856 by A Manual of Marine Zoology, 
in two volumes, illustrated by nearly 700 wood engravings 
after the author’s drawings. A volume on the marine fauna 
of Tenby succeeded in 1856. In June of the same year he was 
elected F.R.S. Gosse, who was a most careful observer, but who 
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lacked the jAilosophical spirit, was now tempted to essay work 
of a more ambitious order, piublishing in ^857 two books, Life 
and Omphalos, embodying his speculations on the appearance 
of life on the earth, which he considered to have Ixen instan- 
taneous, at least as regarded its higher forms. His views met 
with no favour from scientific men, and he returned to the 
field of observation, which he was better qualified to cultivate. 
Taking up his residence at St Marychurch, in South Devon, he 
produced from 1858 to i860 his standard work on sea-anemones, 
the Aciinolo^ia Briiannica. The Romance of Natural History 
and other popular works followed. In 1865 he abandoned 
authorship, and chiefly devoted himself to the cultivation of 
orchids. Study of the Rotifera, however, also engaged his 
attention, and his results were embodied in a monograph by 
Dr C. T. Hudson (1886). He died at St Marychurch on the 
23rd of August 1888. 

His life was writ ton by his son, Edmund Gosse. 

GOSSEC, FRAKQOIS JOSEPH (1734-1829), French musical 
composer, son of a small farmer, was born at the village of 
Vergnies, in Belgian Hainaut, and showing early a taste for 
music became a choir-boy at Antwerp. He went to Paris in 
1751 and was taken up by Rameau. He became conductor 
of a private band kept by La Popelini^re, a wealthy amateur, 
and gradually determined to do something to revive the study 
of instrumental music in France. He had his own first symphony 
performed in 1754, and as conductor to the Prince de Condi’s 
orchestra he produced several operas and other compositions 
of his own. He imposed his influence upon French music with 
remarkable success, founded the Concert des Amateurs in 1770, 
organized the ficole de Chant in 1784, was conductor of the band 
of the Garde Nationale at the Revolution, and was appointed 
(with M 4 hul and Cherubini) inspector of the Conservatoire de 
Musiqiie when this institution was created in 1795. 
original member of the Institute and a chevalier of the legion 
of honour. Outside France he was but little known, and his 
own numerous compositions, sacred and secular, were thrown 
into the shade by those of men of greater genius ; but he has a 
place in history as the inspirer of others, and as having powerfully 
stimulated the revival of instnimental music. He died at 
Passy on the i6th of February 1829. 

See the Lives by P. HMouin (1^52) and E, G. J. Gregoir (r878). 

GOSSIP (from the O.E. godsihh, i.e. God, and sib, akin, standing 
in relation to), originally a god-parent, i,e. one who by taking a 
sponsor’s vows at a bjiptism stands in a spiritual relationship 
to the child baptized. The common modern meaning is of light 
personal or social conversation, or, with an invidious sense, of 
idle tale-bearing. “ Gossip ” was early used with the sense of 
a friend or acquaintance, either of the parent of the child 
baptized or of the other god-parents, and thus came to be used, 
with little reference to the position of sponsor, for women friends 
of the mother present at a birth ; the transition of meaning 
to an idle chatterer or talker for talking’s sake is easy. The 
application to the idle talk of such persons does not appear to 
be an early one. 

GOSSNER, JOHANNES EVANGELISTA (1773-1858), Cierman 
divine and philanthropist, was bom at Hausen near Augsburg 
on the 14th of December 1773, and educated at the university 
of Dillingen. Here like Martin Boos and others he came under 
the spell of the Evangelical movement promoted by Johann 
Michael Sailer, the professor of pastoral theology. After taking 
priest’s orders, Gossner held livings at Dirlewang (1804-1811) 
and Munich (1811-1817), but his evangelical tendencies brought 
about his dismissal and in 1826 he formally left the Roman 
Catholic for the Protestant communion. As minister of the 
Bethlehem church in Berlin (1829-1846) he was conspicuous 
not only for practical and effective preaching, but for the founding 
of schools,, asylums and missionary agencies. He died on the 
2oth of March 1858. 

Lwes by Bcthmann-Hollweg (Berlin, 1858) and H. Dalton 
(Berlin, 1878). 

GOSSON^ STEPHEN (1554-1624), English satirist, was 
baptized at St George’s, Canterbury, on the 17th of April 1^54. 


He entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1572, land on leaving 
the university in 1576 he went to London. In 1598 Francis 
Meres in his Palladis Tamia mentions him with Sidney, Spenser, 
Abraham Fraunce and others among the best for pastowfll,” 
but no pastorals of his are extant. He is said to have been an 
actor, and by his own confession he wrote plays, for he speaks 
of Catilines Conspiracies as a “ Pig of mine own Sowe.” To 
this play and some others, on account of their moral intention, 
he extends indulgence in the general condemnation of stage 
plays contained* in his Schools of Abuse, containing a pleasant 
invective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters a^ such like 
Caterpillars of the Commonwealth (1579). The euphuistic style 
of this pamphlet and its ostentatious display of learning were 
in the taste of the time, and do not necessarily imply insincerity. 
Gosson justified his attack by considerations of the disorder 
which the love of melodrama and of vulgar comedy was intro- 
ducing into the social life of London. It was not only by 
extremists like Gosson that these abuses were recognized. 
Spenser, in his Teares of the Muses (1591), laments the same 
evils, although only in general terms. The tract was dedicated 
to Sir Philip Sidney, who seems not unnaturally to have 
resented being connected with a pamphlet which opened with 
a comprehensive denunciation of poets, for Spenser, writing 
to Gabriel Harvey (Oct. 16, 1579) of the dedication, says the 
author was for hys labor scorned.” He dedicated, however, 
a second tract. The Ephemerides of Phialo . . . and A Short 
Apologie of the Schoole of Abuse, to Sidney on Oct. 28th, 1579. 
Gosson’s abuse of poets seems to have had a large share in 
inducing Sidney to write his Apologie for Poetrie, which probably 
dates from 1581. After the publication of the Schoole of Abuse 
Gosson retired into the country^ where he acted as tutor to the 
sons of a gentleman {Plays Confuted. ^‘To the Reader,” 1582). 
Anthony k Wood places this earlier and assigns the termination 
of his tutorship indirectly to his animosity against the stage, 
which apparently wearied Jiis patron of his company. 'I'he 
publication of his polemic provoked many retorts, the most 
formidable of which was Thomas Lodge’s Defence of Playes 
(1580). The players themselves retaliated by reviving Gosson’s 
own plays. Gosson replied to his various opponents In 1582 
by his Playes Confuted in Five Actions, dedicated to Sir Francis 
Walsingham. Meanwhile he had taken orders, was made 
lecturer of the parish church at Stepney (1585), and was pre- 
sented by the queen to the rectory of Great Wigborough, Essex, 
which he exchanged In 1600 for St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. He 
died on the 13th of February 1624. Pleasant Quippes for Upstart 
Neiv-f angled Gentlewomen (1595), a coarse satiric poem, is also 
ascribed to Gosson. 

The Schoole of Abuse and Apologie were edited (r868) by Prof. E, 
Arber in his English Reprints , Two poems of CJosson's are inclilded. 

GOT, FRANQOIS JULES EDMOND (1822-1901), French actor, 
was born at Lignerolles on the ist of October 1822, and entered 
the Conservatoire in 1841, winning the second prize for comedy 
that year and the first in 1842. After a year of military service 
he made his d6but at the Com6die Frangaise on the 17th of July 
1844, as Alexis in Les H hitters and Mascarelles in Les Prhieuses 
ridicides. He was immediately admitted pensionnaire, and be- 
came sodetaire in 1850. By special permission of 'the emperor 
in 1866 he played at the Odeon in limile Augier’s Contagion. 
His golden jubilee at the Theatre Fran^ais was celebrated in 
1894, and he made his final appearance the year after. Got 
was a fine representative of the grand style of French acting, 
and was much admired in England as well as in Paris. He 
wrote the libretto of the opera Francois Villon (1857) and also 
of VEsclave (1874). In 1881 he was decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

GOTA, a river of Sweden, draining the great Lake Vener. 
The name, however, is more familiar in its application to the 
canal which affords communication between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. The river flows out of the southern .detremity 
of the lake almost due south to the Cattegat, which it enters 
by two arms enclosing the island of Hisipgen, the eastern forming 
the harbour and bearing the heavy sea-traffic of the port ^ 
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Gothenburg. The Gota river is 50 m, in len^h, and is navigable 
foi laige vessels^ a series of locks surmounting the famous falls 
of Trollhattan (qA).). Passing tlie abrupt wooded Halleberg 
and Hunneberg (royal shooting preserves) Lake Vener is reached 
at Venersborg. Several important ports lie on the north, east 
and south shores (see Vkner). From Sjotorp, midway on the 
eastern shorei the western Gota canal leads S.E. to Karls borg. 
Its course necessitates over twenty locks to raise it from the 
Vener level (144 ft.) to its extreme height of 300 ft., and lower 
it over the subsequent fail through the small lakes Viken and 
Botten to Lake Vetter (q.v, ; 289 ft.), which the route crosses to 
Motala. The eastern canal continues eastward from this point, 
and a descent is followed through five locks to Lake Boren, 
after which the canal, carried still at a considerable elevation, 
overlooks a rich and beautiful plain. The picturesque Lake 
Roxen with its ruined castle of Stjernarp is next traversed. At 
Norsholm a branch canal connects Lake Gian to the north, 
giving access to the important manufacturing centre of Norrko- 
ping. Passing Lake Asplangen, the canal follows a cut through 
steep rocks, and then resumes an elevated course to the old town 
of Soderkoping, after which the Baltic is reached at Mem. 
Vessels plying to Stockholm run N.E. among the coastal island- 
fringe (skdrgard), and then follow the Sodertelge canal into 
Lake Malar. The whole distance from Gothenburg to Stockholm 
is about 360 m., and the voyage takes about 2{ days. The length 
of artificial work on the Gota canal proper is 54 m., and there 
are 58 locks. The scenery is not such as will bear adverse 
weather conditions ; that of the western canal is without any 
interest save in the remarkable engineering work. The idea 
of a canal dates from 1516, but the construction was organized 
by Baron von Flatten and engineered by Thomas Telford in 
1810-1832. The falls of Trollhattan had already been locked 
successfully in 1800. 

OOTARZES, or Goterzes, king of Parthia {c. a.d. 42-51). 
In an inscription at the foot of the rock of Behistun ^ he is 
called Pumipfr/s rcoTrofy/jov, “ son of Gew,” and seems 
to be designated as “ satrap of satrap.^’ This inscription 
therefore probably dates from the reign of Artabanus 11. (a.d. 
10-40), to whose family Gotarzes must have belonged. From 
a very barbarous coin of Gotarzes with the inscription 
Aews fiatrikttai* Apuravo^ vos' KtKaXov/itvoi ApralSavov FiuTc/ifr/v 
(Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, p. 165 ; Numism. 
Chron,, 1900, p. 95 ; the earlier readings of this inscription are 
wrong), which must be translated “ king of kings Arsakes, 
named son of Artabanos, Gotarzes,” it appears that he was 
adopted by Artabanus. When the troublesome reign of Arta- 
banus II. ended in a.d. 39 or 40, he was succeeded by Vardanes, 
proliably his son ; but against him in 41 rose Gotarzes (the dates 
are fixed by the coins), lie soon made himself detested by his 
cruelty — among many other murders he even slew his brother 
Artabanus and his whole family (Tac. Ann, xi. 8) — and Vardanes 
regained the throne in 42 ; Gotarzes fled to Hyrcania and 
gathered an army from the Dalian nomads. The war between 
the two kings was at last ended by a treaty, as both were afraid 
of the conspiracies of their nobles, (iotarzes returned to 
Hyrcania. But when Vardanes was assassinated in 45, Gotarzes 
was acknowledged in the whole empire (Tac. Ann, xi. 0 ff. ; 
Joseph. Antiq, xx. 3, 4, where Gotarzes is called Kotardes). 
He now takes on his coins the usual Parthian titles, ” king of 
kings Arsaces the benefactor, the just, the illustrious (Epiphanes), 
the friend of the Greeks {Philhellen)P without mentioning his 
proper name. The discontent excited by his cruelty and luxury 
induced the hostile party to apply to the emperor Claudius 
and fetch from Rome an Arsacid prince Meherdates {i.e. Mithra- 
dates), who lived there as hostage. He crossed the Euphrates 
in 49, but was beaten and taken prisoner by Gotarzes, who cut 
off his ears (Tac. Ann. xii. 10 ff.). Soon after Gotarzes died, 
according to Tacitus, of an illness ; Josephus says that he was 
murdered. His last coin is dated from June 51. 

‘ Rawiinsdh, Jottrn. Roy. Geog. Soc. ix. 114: Flandin and Coste, 
La Pefse ancienne, i. tab. 19; 'Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci inscr. 
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An earlier Arsakes with the name Gotarzes,'* mentioned on 
some astronomical tablets from Babylon (Strassmaier in Zeitschr. 
fUr Assyriqlogie, vi. 216 ; Mahler in Wiener Zeitschr. fUr Kunde des 
Morgenlands, xv. 63 ff.), appears to have reigned for some time in 
Babylonia about 87 b.c. (Ed. M.) 

GOTHA, a town of Germany, alternately with Coburg the 
residence of the dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in a pleasant 
situation on the l^ine canal, 6 m. N. of the slope of the Thuringian 
forest, 17 m. W. from Erfurt, on the railway to Bebra-Cassel. 
Pop. (1905) 36,906. It consists of an old inner town and encircling 
suburbs, and is dominated by the castle of Friedenstein, lying 
on the Schlossberg at an elevation of 1 100 ft. With the exception 
of those in the older portion of the town, the streets are hand- 
some and spacious, and the beautiful gardens and promenades 
between the suburbs and the castle add greatly to the town's 
.attractiveness. To the south of the castle there is an extensive 
and finely adorned park. To the north-west of the town the 
Galherg — on which there is a public pleasure garden — and 
to the south-west the Seeberg rise to a height of over 1300 ft. 
and afford extensive views. The. castle of Friedenstein, begun 
by Ernest the Pious, duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 1643 and 
completed in 1654, occupies the site of the old fortress of Grim- 
mcnstcin. It is a huge sciuare building flanked with two wings, 
having lowers rising to the height of about 140 ft. It contains 
the ducal cabinet of coins and the ducal library of nearly 200,000 
volumes, among which are several rare editions and about 
6900 manuscripts. The picture gallery , the cabinet of engravings, 
the natural history museum, the Chinese mu.seum, and the 
cabinet of art, which includes a collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Roman and German anticjuities, are now included in the new 
museum, completed in 1878, which stands on a terrace to the 
south of the castle. The principal other public buildings are 
the church of St Margaret with a beautiful portal and a lofty 
tower, founded in the T2th century, twice burnt down, and 
rebuilt in its present form in 1652 ; the church of the Augustinian 
convent, with an altar-piece by the painter Simon Jacobs ; 
the theatre ; the fire insurance bank and the life insurance bank ; 
the ducal palace, in the Italian villa style, with a winter garden 
and picture gallery ; the buildings of the ducal legislature ; 
the hospital ; the old town-hall, dating from the nth century ; 
the old residence of the painter Lucas Cranach, now used as a 
girls' school ; the ducal stable ; and the Friedrichsthal palace, 
now used as public offices. The educational establishments 
include a gymnasium (founded in 1524, one of the most famous 
in Germany), two training schools for teachers, conservatoires 
of music and several scientific institutions. Gotha is remarkal)le 
for its insurance societies and for the support it has given to 
cremation. The crematorium was long regarded as a model 
for such establishments. 

Gotha is one of the most active commercial towns of Thuringia, 
its manufactures including sausages, for which it has a great 
reputation, porcelain, tobacco, sugar, machinery, mechanical 
and surgical instruments, musical instruments, shoes, lamps 
and toys. There are also a number of nurseries and market 
gardens. The hook trade is represented by about a dozen firms, 
including that of the great geographical house of Justus Perthes, 
founded in 1785. 

Gotha (in old chronicles called Gotege^ve and later Gotaha) 
existed as a village in the time of Charlemagne. In 930 its lord 
Gothard abbot of Hersfeld surrounded it with walls. It was 
known as a town as early as 1200, about which time it came 
into the possession of the landgraves of Thuringia. On the 
extinction of that line Gotha came into the possession of the 
electors of Saxony, and it fell later to the Ernestine line of dukes. 
After the battle .of Miihlberg in 1547 the castle of Grimmenstein 
was partly destroyed, but it was again restored in 1554. In 
1567 the town was taken from Duke John Frederick by the 
elector Augustus of Stucony . After the death of John Frederick’s 
sons, it came into the possession of Duke Ernest the Pious, the 
founder of the line of the dukes of Gotha ; and on the extinction 
of this family it was united in 1825 along with the dukedom to 
Coburg. 
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See Gotha und mm UmgebuHg (Gotha, - 1851) ; KAhne, Beitrdge 
Muv GBschichto der Entwickelung der sociaUn Zustdnde der SUiU 
und des Herzogiums Gotha (Gotha, 186^ ; Humbert, Las Villes 
de la Thuringe (Paris, 1869), knd Beck, Geschichte der Stadt Gotha 
(Gotha, 1870). 

GOTHAM, WISE MEN OF, the early name given to the people 
of the village of Gotham, Nottingham, in allusion to their reputed 
simplicity. But if tradition is to be believed the Gothamites 
were not so very simple. The story is that King John intended 
to live in the neighbourhood, but that the villi^ers, foreseeing 
ruin as the cost of supporting the court, feigned imbecility when 
the royal messengers arrived. Wherever the latter went they 
saw the rustics engaged in some absurd task. John, on this 
report, determined to have his hunting lodge elsewhere, and the 
** wise men ” boasted, “ we ween there are more fools pass 
through Gotham than remain in it.” The “ foies of Gotham ” 
are mentioned as early as the 15th century in the Towneley 
Mysteries) and a collection of their ‘‘jests” was published in 
the i6th century under the title Merrie Tales of the Mad Men 
of Gotham, gathered together by A, B., of Phisicke Doctour, The 
“ A.B.” was supposed to represent Andrew Horde or Boorde 
(1490 P-1549), famous among other things for his wit, but he 
probably had nothing to do with the compilation. As typical 
of the Gothamite folly is usually quoted the story of the villagers 
joining hands round a thornbush to shut in a cuckoo so that it 
would sing all the year. The localizing of fools is common to 
most countries, and there are many other reputed ” imbecile ” 
centres in England besides Gotham. Thus there are the people 
of Coggeshall, Essex, the ” carles of Austwick,” Yorkshire, 
“ the gowks of Gordon,” Berwickshire, and for many centuries 
the charge of folly has been made against “ silly ” Suffolk and 
Norfolk (Descriptio Norfolctensium about 12th century, printed 
in Wright’s Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems). In Germany 
there are the Schildhurgers, in Holland the people of Kampen. 
Among the ancient Greeks Boeotia was the home of fools ; 
among the Thracians, Abdera ; among the ancient Jews, 
Nazareth. 

See W. A. Cloiiston, Book of Noodles (London, 1888) ; R. H. 
Cunningham, Amusing Prose Chap*books (i88y). 

GOTHENBURG (Swed. Gbiehorg), a city and seaport of 
Sweden, on the river Gdta, 5 m. above its mouth in the Cattegat, 
285 m. S.W. of Stockholm by rail, and 360 by the Gdta canal- 
route. Pop. (1900) 130,619. It is the chief town of the district 
(Idn) of Goteborg och Bohns, and the seat of a bishop. It lies 
on the east or left bank of the river, which is here lined with 
quays on both sides, those on the west belonging to the large 
island of Hisingen, contained between arms of the Gota. On 
this island arc situated the considerable suburbs of Lindkolmen 
and Lundby. 

The city itself stretches cast and south from the river, with 
extensive and pleasant residential suburbs, over a wooded plain 
enclosed by low hills. The inner city, including the business 
quarter, is contained almost entirely between the river and the 
Rosenlunds canal, continued in the Vallgraf, the moat of the old 
fortifications ; and is crossed by the Storahamn, Ostrahamn 
and Vestrahamn canals. The Storahamn is flanked by the 
handsome tree-planted quays, Norra and Sodra Hamngatan. 
The first of these, starting from the Stora Bommenshamn, 
where the sea-going passenger-steamers lie, leads past the museum 
to the Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg. The museum, in the old East 
India Company’s house, has fine collections in natural history, 
entomology, botany, anatomy, archaeology and ethnography, 
a picture and sculpture gallery, and exhibits of coins and in- 
dustrial art. Gustaf-Adolfs-Torg is the business centre, and 
contains the town-hall (1670) and exchange (1849). Here are 
statues by B. E. Fogelberg of Gustavus Adolphus and of Odin, 
and of Oscar I. by J. P. Molin. Among several churches in 
this quarter of the city is the cathedral {GusUwii Domkyrka), 
a cruciform church founded in 1633 and rebuilt after fires in 
174a and 1815. Here are also the customs-house and residence 
of the governor of the Um, On the north side, closely adjacent, 
are the Lilia Bommenshamn, where the Gdta canal steamers 
lie, and the two principal railway stations, Statens and Bergshifs 


Bang&rd. Above the Rosenlunds canal rises, a low, rocky 
eminence, Lilia Otterhallebexg. The inner city is girdled on 
the south and east by the Kungspark, which contains Molin ’s 
famous group of statuary, the Belt-bucklers {Bdltespdnnare), 
and by the beautiful gardens of the Horticultural S^iety 
(Trddgdrdsfareningen), These grounds are traversed by the 
broad Nya a favourite promenade, and beyond them lies 
the best residential quarter, the first houses facing Vasa Street, 
Vasa Park and Kungsport Avenue. At the nortli end of the 
last are the university and the New theatre. At the west end 
of Vasa Street is the city library, the must important in the 
countiy except the royal library at Stockholm and the university 
libraries at Upsala and Lund. The suburbs are extensive. To 
the south-west are Majorna and Masthugget, with numerous 
factories. Beyond these lie the fine Slottskog Park, planted witli 
oaks, and picturesquely broken by rocky hills commanding view^s 
of the busy river and the city. The suburb of Annedal is the 
workmen’s quarter ; others are Landala, Garda and Stampen. 
All are connected with the city by electric tramways. Six 
railways leave the city from four stations. The principal lines, 
from the Statens and Bergslafs stations, run N. to Trollhattan, 
and into Norway (Christiania); N.E. between Lakes Vener 
and Vetter to Stockholm, Falun and the north ; E. to Bor&s 
and beyond, and S. by the coast to Helsingborg, &c. From 
the Vestgdta station a narrow-gauge line runs N.E. to Skara 
and the southern shores of Vener, and from Saro station near 
Slottskog Park a line serves Sard, a seaside watering-place on 
an island 20 m. S. of Gothenburg. 

The city has numerous important educational establishments. 
The university (Hogskola) was a private foundation (1891), 
but is governed by a board, the members of which are nominated 
by the state, the town council. Royal Society of Science and 
Literature, directors of the museum, and the staffs of the various 
local colleges. There are several lioys’ schools, a college for 
girls, a scientific college, a commercial college (1826), a school 
of navigation, and Chalmers’ Poly technical College, founded 
by William Chalmers (1748-1811), a native of Gothenburg of 
English parentage. He bequeathed half his fortune to this 
institution, and the remainder to the Sahlgrcnska hospital. 
A people’s library was founded by members of the family of 
Dickson, several of whom have taken a prominent part in 
philanthropical works in the city. 'I'he connexion of the family 
with Gothenburg dates from 1803, when Robert Dickson, a 
native of Montrose in Scotland, founded the business in which 
he was joined in 1807 by his brother James. 

In respect of industry and commerce as a whole Gothenburg 
ranks as second to Stockholm in the kingdom ; but it is actually 
the principal centre of export trade and port of register ; and 
as a manufacturing town it is slightly inferior to Malmo. Its 
principal industrial establishments are mechanical works (both 
in the city and at Lundby), saw-mills, dealing with the timber 
which is brought down the Gota, flour-mills, margarine factories, 
breweries and distilleries, tobacco works, cotton mills, dyeing 
and bleaching works (at Levanten in the vicinity), furniture 
factories, paper and leather works, and shipbuilding yards. 
The vessels registered at the port in 1901 were 247 of 120,488 tons. 
There are about 3 m. of quays approachable by vessels drawing 
20 ft., and slips for the accommodation of large vessels. Gothen- 
burg is the principal port of embarkation of Swedish emigrants 
for America. 

The city is governed by a council including two mayors, and 
returns nine members to the second chamber of the Riksdag 
(parliament). 

Founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1619, Gothenburg was 
from the first designed to be fortified, a town of the same name 
founded on Hisingen iti 1603 having been destroyed by the Danes 
during the Calmar war. From 1621, when it was first chartered, 
it steadily increased, though it suffered greatly in the Danish 
wars of the last half of the 17 th and the beginning of the i8th 
centuries, and from several extensive conflagrations (the last 
in 1813), which have destroyed important records of its history. 
Hie great development of its herring fishery^ in the latter part 
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of the i8th century gave a new impulse to the city’s trade, which 
was kept up by the influence of the ** Continental System,” 
under which Gothenburg became a depot for the colonial mer- 
chandise of England. After the fall of Napoleon it began to 
decline, but after its closer connexion with the interior of the 
countiy by the Gbta canal (opened 1832) and Western railway 
it rapidly advanced f)oth in population and trade. Since the 
demolition of its fortifications in 1807, it has been defended 
only by some small forts. Gothenburg was the birthplace of 
the poet Bengt Lidner (i 757 ’-i 793 ) and two of Sweden’s greatest 
sculptors, Hengt Erland Fogelberg (1786-1854) and Johann 
Peter Molin (1814-1873). After the French Revolution Gothen- 
burg was for a time the residence of the Bourbon family. The 
name of this city is associated with the municipal licensing 
system known as the Gothenburg System (see Liquor Laws). 

See W. Berg, Samlingar till Gdtehofgs historia (Gothenburg, 1803) ; 
Lugetberg, Gdteborg i dliive och nyare iid (Gothenburg, 1902) ; 
Frodirig, Det forna ifUteborg (Stockholm, 1903). 


GOTHIC, the term generally applied to medieval architecture, 
and more especially to that in which the pointed arch appears. 
The style was at one time supposed to have originated with the 
warlike people known as the Goths, some of whom (the East 
Goths, or Ostrogoths) settled in the eastern portion of Europe, 
and others (the West (ioths, or Visigoths) in the Asturias of 
Spain ; but as no buildings or remains of any description have 
ever been found, in which there are any traces of an independent 
construction in either brick or stone, the title is misleading ; 
since, however, it is now so generally accepted it would be difficult 
to chang(? it. The term when first employed was one of reproach, 
as Evelyn (1702) when speaking of the faultless building {i,e. 
classic) says, “ they were demolished by the Goths or Vandals, 
who introduced their own licentious style now called modem 
or (fOthic.” 'The employment of the pointed arch in Syria, 
Egypt and Sicily from the 8th century onwards l:iy the Mahom- 
medans for their mosques and gateways, some four centuries 
before it made its appearance in Europe, also makes it advisable 
to adhere to the old term (iothic in preference to Pointed 
Architecture, ( See ARCHiTEcruRE. ) 

gOthite, or Gokthite, a mineral composed of an iron 
hydrate, P'ejjOjj.HoO, crystallizing in the orthorhombic system 
and isomorphous with diaspore and manganite (q.v.). It was 
first noticed in 1789, and in 1806 was named after the poet 
Goethe. Crystals are prismatic, acicular or scaly in habit ; 
they have a perfect cleavage parallel to the brachypinacoid 
(M in the figure). Reniform and stalactitic 
masses with a radiated fibrous structure also 
occur. 'I'hc colour varies from yellowish 
or reddish to blackish-brown, and by trans- 
mitted light it is often blood-red ; the streak 
is brownish -yellow ; hardness, 5 ; specific 
gravity, 4*3. The best crystals are the 
brilliant, blackish-brown prisms with terminal 
pyramidal planes (fig.) from the Restormel 
iron mines at l^stwithiel, and the Botallack 
mine at St Just in Cornwall. A variety 
occurring as thin red scales at Siegen in Westphalia is known 
as Rubinglimmer or pyrrhosiderite (from Gr. wvpptk, flame- 
coloured, and (ri8tfpo9y iron): a scaly-fibrous variety from the 
same locality is called lepidocrocitc (from A-cttis, scale, and xpoKt?, 
fibre). Sammetblende or przibramite is a variety, from Przibram 
in Bohemia, consisting of delicate acicular or capillary crystals 
arranged in radiating groups with a velvety surface and yellow 
colour. 

Gothitp occurs with other iron oxides, especially limonite 
and hematite, and when found in sufficient quantity is mined 
with these as an ore of inm. It often occUrs also as an enclosure 
in other minerals. Acicular crystals, resembling rutile in ap<^ 
pearance, sometimes penetrate c^stals of pale-coloured amethyst, 
for instance, at Wolf’s Island in Lake Onega in Russia : this 
form of the mineral has long been known as onegite, and the 
crystals enclosing it are cut for ornamental purposes under the 
name of Cupid^s darts ” {fUches d*amour). The metallic glitter 



of avanturine or sun-stone (q,v.) is due to the enclosed scales 
of gothite and certain other minerals. (L. J. S.) 

GOTHS (Gotones, later Gothis), a Teutonic people who in the 
ist century of the Christian era appear to have inhabited the 
middle part of the basin of the Vistula. They were ^ 
probably the easternmost of , the Teutonic peoples. 
According to their own traditions as recorded by 
Jordanes, they had come originally from the island Scandza, 
t.e. Sk&oe ar Sweden, under the leadership of a king named 
Berig, and^landed first in a region called Gothiscandza. Thence 
they invaded the territories of the Ulmerugi (the Holmryge of 
Anglo-Saxon tradition), probably in the neighbourhood of 
Riigenwalde in eastern Pomerania, and conquered both them 
and the neighlxiuring Vandals. Under their sixth king Filimer 
they migrated into Scythia and settled in a district which they 
.called Oium. llxe rest of their early history, as it is given by 
Jordanes following Cassiodorus, is due to an erroneous identifica- 
tion of the Goths with the Getae, an ancient Thracian people. 

The credibility of the story of the migration from Sweden 
has been much discussed by modern authors. The legend was 
not peculiar to the Gotiis, similar traditions being current among 
the Langobardi, the Burgundians, and apparently several 
other Teutonic nations. It has been observed with truth 
that so many populous nations can hardly have sprung from 
the Scandinavian peninsula ; on the other hand, the existence of 
these traditions certainly requires some explanation. Possibly, 
however, many of the royal families may have contained an 
element of Scandinavian blood, a hypothesis which would well 
accord with the social conditions of the migration period, as 
illustrated, e»g., in Volsunga Saga and in Hervarar Saga ok 
Ueitireks Konungs, In the case of the Goths a connexion with 
Gotland is not unlikely, since it is clear from archaeological 
evidence tliat this island had an extensive trade with the coasts 
at>out the mouth of the Vistula in early times. If, however, 
there was any migration at all, one would ratlxer have expected 
it to have taken place in the reverse direction. For the origin 
of the Goths can hardly be separated from that of the Vandals, 
whom according to Procopius they resembled in language and 
in all other respects. Moreover the Gepidae, another Teutonic 
people, who are said to have formerly inhabited the delta of 
the Vistula, also appear to have been closely connected with 
the Goths. According to Jordanes they participated in the 
migration from Scandza. 

Apart from a doubtful reference by Pliny to a statement 
of the early traveller Pytheas, the first notices we have of the 
Goths go back to the first years of the Christian era, at which 
time they seem to have been subject to the Marcomannic king 
Maroboduus. They do not enter into Roman history, however, 
until after the beginning of the 3rd century, at which time they 
appear to have come in conflict with the emperor Caracalla. 
During this century their frontier seems to have been advanced 
coasiderably farther south, and the whole country as far as the 
lower Danube was frequently ravaged by Uicm. 1 'he emperor 
Gordianus is called “ victor Gothorum ” by Capitoliniis, though 
we liave no record of the ground for the claim, and furtlier conflicts 
are recorded with his successors, one of whom, Decius, was slain 
by the Goths in Moesia. According to Jordanes the kings of 
the Gotlxs during these campaigns were Ostrogotha and after- 
wards Cniva, the former of whom is praised also in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Widsith, The emperor Callus was forced to pay 
tribute to the Goths. By this time they had reached tlie coasts of 
the Black Sea, and during the next twenty years they frequently 
ravaged the maritime regions of Asia Minor and Greece. Aurelian 
is said to have won a victory over them, but the province of 
Dacia had to b^ given up. In the time of Constantine the Great 
Thrace and Moesia were again plundered by the Goths, a.d. 321. 
Constantine drove them back and concluded peace with their 
king Ariaric in 336. From the end of the 3rd century we hear 
of subdivisions of the nation called Greutungi, Teruingi, 
Austrogothi (Ostrogothi), Visigothi, Taifali, though it is not 
clear whether these were all distinct. 

Though by this time the Goths had extended their territories 
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far to the south and east^ it must not be Assumed that they had 
evacuated their old lands on the Vistula. Jordanes records 
several traditions of their conflicts with other Teutonic tribes, 
in psurticular a victory won by Ostr^otha over Fastida, king of 
the Gepidac, and another by Gebcric over Visimw, king of the 
Vandals, about the end of Constantine’s reign, in consequence 
of which the Vandals sought and obuined permission to settle 
in Pannonia., Geberic was succeeded by the most famous of 
the Gothic kings, Hermanaric (Eormenric, lormunrckr), whose 
deeds are recorded in the traditions of all Teutonic natioxu. 
According to Jordanes he conquered the Heruli, the Aestii, 
the Vcnedi, and a number of other tribes who seem to have been 
settled in the southern part of Russia. From Anglo-Saxon 
sources it seems probable that his supremacy reached westwards 
as far as Holstein. He was of a cruel disposition, and is said to 
have killed his nephews Embrica (Emerda) and Fritla (Fridla) 
in order to obtain the great treasure which they possessed. 
Still more famous is the story of Suanihilda (Svanhildr), who 
according to Northern tradition was his wife and was cruelly 
put to death on a false charge of unfaithfulness. An attempt 
to avenge her death was made by her brothers Ammius (HamSir) 
and Sarus (Sorli) by whom Hermanaric was severely wounded. 
To his time belong a number of other heroes whose exploits 
are recorded in English and Northern tradition, amongst whom 
we may mention Wudga (Vidigoia), Hama and several others, 
who in Widsith are represented as defending their country against 
the Huns in the forest of the Vistula. Hermanaric committed 
suicide in his distress at an invasion of the Huns about a.d. 370, 
and the portion of the nation called Ostrogoths then came under 
Hunnish supremacy. The Visigoths obtained permission to 
cross the Danube and settle in Moesia. A large part of the nation 
became Christian about this time (see below). The exactions 
of the Roman governors, however, soon led to a quarrel, which 
ended in the total defeat and death of Valens at Adrianople 
in the year 378. (F. G. M. B.) 

From about 370 the history of the East and West Goths 
parts asunder, to be joined together again only incidentally 
and for a season. The great mass of the East Goths 
Stayed north of the Danube, and passed under the 
overlordship of the Hun. They do not for the present 
play any important part in the affairs of the Empire. The great 
mass of the West Goths crossed the Danube into the Roman 
provinces, and there j)layed a most important part in various 
characters of alliance and -enmity. The great migration was in 
376, when they were allowed to pass as peaceful settlers under 
their chief Frithigern. His rival Athanaric seems to have tried 
to maintain his party for a while north of the Danube in defiance 
of the Huns ; but he had presently to follow the example of the 
great mass of the nation. The peaceful designs of Frithigern 
were meanwhile thwarted by the ill-treatment which the Cxolhs 
suffered from the Roman officials, which led first to disputes 
and then to open war. In 378 the Goths won the great battle of 
Adrianople, and after this Theodosius the Great, the successor 
of Valens, made terms with them in 381, and the mass of the 
Gothic warriors entered the Roman service as foedercUi. Many 
of their chiefs were in high favour ; but it seems that the orthodox 
Theodosius showed more favour to the still remaining heathen 
party among the Goths than to the larger part of them who had 
embraced Arian Christianity. Athanaric himself came to Con- 
stantinople in 381 ; he was received with high honours, and had 
a solemn funeral when he died. His saying is worth recording, 
as an example of the effect which Roman civilization had on 
the Teutonic mind. “ The emperor,” he said, ” was a god upon 
earth, and he who resisted him would have his blood on his 
own head.” 

The death of Theodosius in 395 broke up the union between 
the West Goths and the Empire. Dissensions arose between 
them and the ministers of Arcadius ; the Goths threw off their 
allegiance, and chose Alaric as their king. This was a restoration 
alike of national unity and of national independence. The 
royal title had not been borne by their leaders in the Roman 
service. Alaric’s position is quite different from that of several 
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Goths in the Roman service, who appear as simple rebels. He 
was of the great West Gothic house of the &althi> or Bold-men^ 
a house second in nobility only to that of the Amali. Ifis whole 
career was taken up with marchings to and fro within the lands, 
first of the Easterri, then of the Western empire. The Goths 
are under him an indep>endent people under a national king ; 
their independence is in no way interfered with if the Gothic 
king, in a moment of peace, accepts the office and titles of a 
Roman general. But under Alaric the Goths make no lasting 
settlement. In the long tale of intrigue and warfare between 
the Goths and the two imperial courts which fills up this whole 
time, cessions of territory are offered to the Goths, provinces 
are occupied by them, but as yet they do not take root anywhere ; 
no Western land as yet becomes Gothia, Alaric’s designs of 
settlement seem in his first stage to have still kept east of the 
Adriatic, in Illyricum, possibly in Greece. Towards the end of 
his career his eyes seem fixed on Africa. 

Greece was the scene of his great campaign in 395-<)6, the 
second Gothic invasion of that country. In this campaign the 
religiou.s position of the Goths is strongly marked. The Arian 
appeared as an enemy alike to the pagan majority and the 
Catholic minority ; but he came surrounded by monks, and his 
chief wrath was directed against the heathen temples (vide G. F. 
Hertzberg, Gcschichte Griechenlands, iii. 391). His Italian cam- 
paigns fall into two great divisions, that of 402-3, when he 
was driven back by Stilicho, and that of 408-10, after Stilicho’s 
death. In this second war he thrice besieged Rome (408, 409, 
410). The second time it suited a momentary policy to set 
up a puppet emperor of his own, and even to accept a military 
commission from him. The third time he sacked the city, 
the first time since Brennus that Rome had been taken by an 
army of utter foreigners. The intricate political and military 
details of these campaigns are of less importance in the history 
of the Gothic nation than the stage which Alaric’s reign marks 
in the history of that nation. It stands between two periods 
of settlement within the Empire and of service under the Empire. 
Under Alaric there is no settlement, and service is ejuite seconda^ 
and precarious ; after his death in 410 the two begin again in 
new shapes. 

Contemporary with the campaigns of Alaric was a barbarian 
invasion of Italy, which, according to one view, again brings 
the East and West Goths together. The great mass of the East 
Goths, as lias been already said, became one of the many nations 
which were under vassalage to the Huns ; but their relation 
was one merely of vassalage. They remained a distinct people 
under kings of their own, kings of the house of the Amali and of 
the kindred of Ermanaric (Jordanes, 48). They had to follow tlie 
lead of the Huns in war, but they were also able to carr>' on wars 
of their own ; and it has been held that among these separate 
East Gothic enterprises we are to place the invasion of Italy in 
405 by Radagaisus (whom R. Pallmann ^ writes Ratiger, and 
takes him for the chief of the heathen part of the East Goths). 
One chronicler. Prosper, makes this invasion preceded by another 
in 400, in which Alaric and Radagaisus appear as partners. 
The paganism of Radagaisus is certain. The presence of Goths 
in his army is certain, but it seems dangerous to infer that his 
invasion was a national Gothic enterpirise. 

Under Ataulphus, the brother-in-law and successor of Alaric, 
another era opens, the beginning of enterprises which did in the 
end lead to the establishment of a settled Gothic monarchy 
in the West. The position of Ataulphus is well marked by the 
speech put into his mouth by Orosius. He had at one time 
dreamed of destroying the Roman power, of turning Romania 
into Gothia, and putting Ataulphus in the stead of Augustus ; 
but he had learned that the world could be governed only by 
the laws of Rome and he had determined to use the Gothic arms 
for the support of the Roman power. And in the confused and 
contradictory accounts of his actions (for the story in Jordanes 
cannot be reconciled with the accounts in Olympiodorus and 
the chroniclers), we can see something of this principle at work 
throughout. Gaul and Spain were overrun both by barbarian 
^ GsschichU der Vdlkerwandevung (Gotha, 1863-1864). 
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invaders and by rival emperore. The sword of the Goth was 
to win back the lost lands for Rome. And, amid many shiftings 
of alle^ance, Ataulphus seems never to have wholly given up 
the position of an ally of the Empire. His marriage with Placidia, 
the daughter of the great Theodosius, was taken as the seal of 
the union between Goth and Roman, and, had their son Theo- 
dosius lived, a dynasty might have arisen uniting both claims. 
But the career of Ataulphus was cut short at Barcelona in 415, 
by his murder at the hands of another faction of the Goths. 
TTie reign of Sigeric was momentary. Under Wallia in 418 a 
more settled state of things was established. The Empire re- 
ceived again, as the prize of Gothic victories, the Tarraconensis 
in Spain, and Novempopulana and the Narbonensis in Gaul. 
Tlie “ second Aquitaine,’’ with the sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Garonne to the mouth of the Loire, became the West 
CfOthic kingdom of Toulouse. The dominion of the Goths was 
now strictly Gaulish ; their lasting Spanish dominion does not 
yet begin. 

The reign of the first West Gothic Theodoric (410-451) shows 
a shifting state of relations between the Roman and Gothic 
powers ; but, after defeats and successes both ways, the older 
relation of alliance against common enemies was again esteb- 
Jished. At last Goth and Roman had to join together against 
the common enemy of Europe and Christendom, Attila the Hun. 
But they met (iothic warriors in his army. By the terms of 
their subjection to the Huns, the East Goths came to fight for 
Attila against (Christendom at Chalons, just as the Servians came 
to fight for Bajazet against (Christendom at Nicopolis. Theodoric 
fell in the battle (451). After this momentary meeting, the 
history of the East and West Goths again separate.s for a while. 
ITie kingdom of Toulouse grew within (iaul at the expense of 
the Empire, and in Spain at the expense of the Suevi. Under 
Euric (466-485) the West Gothic power again became largely 
a Spanish power, 'rhe kingdom of Toulouse took in nearly all 
Gaul south of the l^ire and west of the Rhone, with all Spain, 
except the north-west comer, which was still held by the Suevi. 
Provence alone remained to the Empire. The West Gothic 
kings largely adopted Roman manners and culture ; but, as 
they still kept to their original Arian creed, their rule never 
became thoroughly acceptable to their (Catholic subjects. They 
stood, therefore, at a great disadvantage when a new and aggres- 
sive Catholic power appeared in (iaul through the conversion 
of the Frank Clovis or Chlodwig. Toulouse was, us in days long 
after, the seat of an heretical power, against which the forces 
of northern Gaul marched as on a crusade. In 507 the West 
Gothic king Alaric II. fell before the Frankish arms at Campus 
Vogladensis, near Poitiers, and his kingdom, as a great power 
north of the Alps, fell with him. That Spain and a fragment of 
Gaul still remained to form a West Gothic kingdom wa.s owing 
to the intervention of the East Goths under the rule of the greatest 
man in Gothic history. 

When the Hiinnish power broke in pieces on the death of 
Attila, the East Goths recovered their full independence. They 
now entered into relations with the Empire, and were settled 
on lands in Pannonia. During the greater part of the latter 
half of the 5th century, the East Goths play in south-eastern 
Europe nearly the same part which the West Goths played 
in the century before. They are seen going to and fro, in every 
conceivable relation of friendsliip and enmity with the Eastern 
Roman power, till, just as the West Goths had done before them, 
they pass from the East to the West. They are still ruled by 
kings of the house of the Amali, and from that house there now 
steps forward a great figure, famous alike in history and in 
romance, in the person of Theodoric, son of Theodemir. Bom 
about 454, his childhood was spent at Constantinople as a 
hostage, where he was carefully educated.. The early part of 
his life is taken up with various disputes, intrigues and wars 
within the Eastern empire, in which he has as his rival another 
Theodoric, son of Triarius, and surnamed Strabo. This older 
but lesser Theodoric seems to have been the chief, not the king, 
of that branch of the East (joths which had settled within t^ 
Empire at an earlier time. Theodoric the Great, as he i.s some- 


times distinguished, is sometimes the friend, sometimes the 
enemy, of the Empire. In the former case he is clothed with 
various Roman titles and offices, as patrician and consul ; but 
in all cases alike he remains the national East Gothic king. It 
was in both characters together that he set out in 488, by com- 
mission from the emperor Zeno, to recover Italy from Odoacer. 
By 49.S Ravenna was taken ; Odoacer was killed by Theodoric’s 
own hand ; and the East (^thic power was fully established 
over Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia and the lands to the north of Italy. 
In this war the history of the East and West Gbths begins again 
to unite, if we may accept the witness of one writer that Theo- 
doric was helped by West Gothic auxiliaries. The two branches 
of the nation were .soon brought much more closely together, 
when, through the overthrow of the West Gothic kingdom of 
Toulouse, the power of Theodoric was practically extended 
•over a large part of Gaul and over nearly the whole of Spain. 
A time of confusion followed the fall of Alaric II., and, as that 
prince was the son-in-law of Theodoric, the East Gothic king 
stepped in as the guardian of his grandson Amalaric, and pre- 
.served for him all his Spanish and a fragment of his Gaulish 
dominion. Toulouse passed away to the Frank ; but the Goth 
kept Narbonne and its district, the land of Septimania — the 
land which, as the last part of Gaul held by the Goths, kept 
the name of Gothia for many ages. While Theodoric lived, 
the West Gothic kingdom was practically united to his own 
dominion. He seems also to have claimed a kind of protect- 
orate over the Teutonic powers generally, and indeed to have 
practically exercised it, except in the case of the PVanks. 

The East Gothic dominion was now again as great in extent 
and far more splendid than it could have been in the time of 
Ermanaric. But it was now of a wholly different character. 
The dominion of Theodoric was not a barbarian but a civilized 
power. His twofold position ran through everything. He was 
at once national king of the Goths, and successor, though without 
any imperial titles, of the Roman emperors of the West. The 
two nations, differing in manners, language and religion, lived 
side by side on the soil of Italy ; each was ruled according to its 
own law, by the prince who was, in his two separate characters, 
the common soverei^ of both. The picture of Theodoric’s 
rule is drawn for us in the state papers drawn up in his name 
and in the names of his successors by his Roman minister Cassio- 
(lorus. The Goths seem to have been thick on the ground in 
northern Italy ; in the south they formed little ' more than 
garrisons. In Theodoric’s theory the- Goth was the armed pro- 
tector of the peaceful Roman ; the Gothic king had the toil of 
government, while the Roman consul had the honour. All the 
forms of the Roman administration went on, and the Roman 
polity and Roman culture had great influence on the Goths 
themselves. The rule of the prince over two distinct nations 
in the same land was necessarily de.spotic; the old Teutonic* 
freedom was necessarily lost. Such a system as that which 
Theodoric established needed a Theodoric to carry it on. It 
broke in piece.s after his death. 

On the death of Theodoric (526) the East and West Goths 
were again separated. The few instances in which they are 
found acting together after this time are as scattered and 
incidental as they were before. Amalaric succeeded to the 
West (jothic kingdom in Spain and Septimania. Provence 
was added to the dominion of the new East Gothic king Athalaric, 
the grandson of Theodoric through his daughter Amalasuntha. 
The weakness of the East Gothic position in Italy now showed 
itself. The long wars of Justinian’s reign (535-555) recovered 
Italy for the Empire, and the Gothic name died out on Italian 
soil. The chance of forming a national state in Italy by the 
union of Romap and Teutonic elements, such as those which 
arose in Gaul, in Spain, and in parts of Italy under Lombard 
rule, was thus lost. The East (k>thic kingdom -was destroyed 
before Goths and Italians had at all mingled together. The war 
of course made the distinction stronger ; under the kings who 
were chosen for the purposes of the war national Gothic feeling 
had revived. The (joths were now again, if not a wandering 
people, yet an armed host, no longer the protectors but the 
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enemies of the Roman people of Italy. The East Gothic dominion 
and *^e East Gothic name wholly passed away. The nation 
had followed Theodoric. It is only once or twice after his 
expedition that we hear of Goths, or even of Gothic leaders, 
in the eastern provinces. From the soil of Italy the nation 
passed away almost without a trace, while the next Teutonic 
conquerors stamped their name on the two ends of the land, 
one of which keeps it to this day. 

The West Gothic kingdom lasted much longer, and came 
much nearer to establishing itself as a national power in the 
lands which it took in. But the difference of race and faith 
between the Arian Goths and the Catholic Romans of Gaul and 
Spain influenced the history of the West Gothic kingdom for 
a long time. The Arian Goths ruled over Catholic subjects, 
and were surrounded by Catholic neighbours. The Franks 
were Catholics from their first conversion ; the Suevi became 
Catholics much earlier than the Goths. The African conquests 
of Belisarius gave the Goths of Spain, instead of the Arian 
Vandals, another Catholic neighbour in the form of the restored 
Roman power. The Catholics everywhere preferred either 
Roman, Suevian or Frankish rule to that of the heretical Goths ; 
even the unconquerable mountaineers of Cantabria seem for 
a while to have received a Frankish governor. In some other 
mountain districts the Roman inhabitants long maintained 
their independence, and in 534 a large part of the south of Spain, 
including the great cities of Cadiz, Cordova, Seville and New 
Carthage, was, with the good will of its Roman inhabitants, 
reunited to the Empire, which kepi some points on the coast 
as late as 624. That is to say, the same work which the Empire 
was carrying on in Italy against the East Goths was at the same 
moment carried on in Spain against the West Goths. But in 
Italy the whole land was for a while won back, and the Gothic 
power passed away for ever. In Spain the Gothic power outlived 
the Roman power, but it outlived it only by itself becoming 
in some measure Roman. The greatest period of the Gothic 
power as such was in the reign of I^ovigild (568-586). He 
reunited the Gaulish and Spanish parts of the kingdom which 
had been parted for a moment ; he united the Suevian dominion 
to his own ; he overcame some of the independent districts, 
and won back part of the recovered Roman province in southern 
Spain. He further established the power of the crown over the 
Gothic nobles, who were beginning to grow into territorial lords. 
The next reign, that of his son Recared (586-601), was marked 
by a change which took away the great hindrance which had 
thus far stood in the way of any national union lietween 
Goths and Romans. The king and the greater part of the 
Gothic people embraced the Catholic faith. A vast degree of 
influence now fell into the hands of the Catholic bishops ; the 
two nations began to unite ; the Goths were gradually romanized 
and the Gothic language began to go out of use. In short, the 
Romance nation and the Romance speech of Spain began to 
be formed. The Goths supplied the Teutonic infusion into the 
Roman mass. The kingdom, however, still remained a Gothic 
kingdom. Gothic,** not “ Roman ’* or “ Spanish,** is its 
formal title ; only a single late instance of the use of the formula 
“ regnum Hispaniae ** is known. In the first half of the 7th 
century that name became for the first time geographically 
applicable by the conquest of the still Roman coast of southern 
Spain. The Empire was then engaged in the great stru^le 
with the Avars and Persians, and, now that the Gothic kings 
were Catholic, the great objection to their rule on the part of 
the Roman inhabitants was taken away. The Gothic nobility 
still remained a distinct class, and held, along with the Catholic 
prelacy, the right of choosing the king. Union with tlie Catholic 
Church was accompanied by the introduction of the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony of anointing, a change decidedly favourable to 
elective rule. The growth of those later ideas which tended 
again to favour the hereditary doctrine had not time to grow 
up in Spain before the Mahommedan conquest (711). The West 
Grothic crown therefore remained elective till the end. The 
modern Spanish nation is the growth of the long struggle with 
the Mussulmans ; but it has a direct connexion with the We^^t 


Gothic kingdom. We see at once that the Goths hold altogether 
a different place in Spanish memory from that which they hold 
in Italian memory. In Italy the Goth was but a momentary 
invader and ruler ; the Teutonic element in Italy comes from 
other sources. In Spain the Goth supplies an important element 
in the modern nation. And that element has been neitlier 
forgotten nor despised. Part of the unconquered region of 
northern Spain, the land of Asturia, kept for a while the name 
of Gothia, as did the Gothic pos.sessions in Gaul and in Crim. 
The name of the people who played so great a part in all southern 
Europe, and who actually ruled over so large a part of it has 
now wholly passed away"*; but it is in Spain that its historical 
impress is to be looked for. 

Of Gothic literature in the Gothic language we have the Bible 
of Ulfilas, and some other religious writings and fragments 
(see Gothic Language below). Of Gothic legislation in Latin 
we have the edict of Theodoric of the year 500, edited by F. 
Biuhme in the Monumenta Germaniae historica ; and the books 
of Variae of Cassiodorus may pass as a collection of the state 
papers of Theodoric and his immediate successors. Among the 
West Goths written laws had already been put forth by Euric. 
The second Alaric (484-507) put forth a Breinarium of Roman 
law for his Roman subjects ; but the great collection of West 
Gothic laws dates from the later days of the monarchy, being 
put forth by King Recceswinth about 654. This code gave 
occasion to some well-known comments by Montesquieu and 
Gibbon, and has been discussed by Savigny {Geschichte des 
romischen Rechts, ii. 65) and various other writers. They are 
printed in the Monumenta Germaniae y leges y tome i. (1902). 
Of special Gothic histories, besides that of jordones, ahead)' 
so often quoted, there is the Gothic history of Isidore, archbishop 
of Seville, a special source of the history of the West Gothic 
kings down to Svinthala (621-631). But all the Latin and 
Greek writers contemporary with the days of Gothic predominance 
make their constant contributions. Not for special facts, but 
for a general estimate, no writer is more instructive than Salvian 
of Marseilles in the 5th century, whose work De Gubernatione Dei 
is full of passages contrasting the vices of the Romans with the 
virtues of the barbarians, especially of the Goths. In all such 
pictures we must allow a good deal for exaggeration both ways, 
but there must be a ground-work of truth. The chief virtues 
which the Catholic presbyter praises in the Arian Goths are 
their chastity, their piety according to their own creed, their 
tolerance towards the Catholics under their rule, and their 
general good treatment of their Roman subjects. He even 
ventures to hope tliat such good people may be saved, notwith- 
.standing their heresy. All this must have had some ground- 
work of truth in the 5th centur>', but it is not very wonderful 
if the later West Goths of Spain had a good deal fallen away from 
the doubtless somewhat ideal picture of Salvian. (E. A. F.) 

There is now an extensive literature on the Goths, and among the 
principal works may be mentioned : T. Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaders (Oxford, 1880-1899) ; J. Aschbach, Geschichte der Wesh 
goten (Frankfort, 1827) ; F. Dalin, Die Konige der Germanen (1861- 
1899) ; E. von Wietersheim, Geschichte der V dlkerwanderung (1880- 
i88i) ; R. Pallmann, Die Geschichte der V dlkerwanderung (Gotha, 
1863-1864) ; B. Kappapori, Die Einjdlle der Goten in das rdmische 
Reich (l^eipzig, 1899), and K. Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbar- 
stdmme (Munich, 1837). Other works which may be consulted are : 
K. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited by J. B. 
Bury (1896*1900); H. H. Milman, History of Latin Christianity 
(1^67) ; J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (1889) ; 
P. Villari, Le Invasion harbariche in Italia (Milan, igox) ; and F. 
Martroye, V Occident d Vipoque hyzantine : Goths et Vandales (Paris, 
T903). There is a popular history of the Goths by H. Bradley in the 
“ Story of the NatiOms " series (lx)ndon, 1888). For the laws see the 
Leges in Band I. of the Monumenta Germaniae historica y leges (1902)- 
A. Helflerich, Entstehung und Geschichte des Westgotenrechts (Berlin, 
1858) ; F. Biuhme, Zwr Textkritik des Westgotenrechts (1872) ; F. 
Dahn, Lex Visigothorum. Westgotische Studien (Wurzburg, 1874) ; 
C. Rinaudo, Leggi dei Visigotey studio (Turin, 1878) ; and K. Zeumer, 
“ Geschichte der westgotischen Gesetzgebung ** in the Neues Archiv 
der Gesellschaft fUr dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, See also the article 
on Theodoric. 

Gothic Language , — Our knowledge of the Gothic langu^e 
is derived almost entirely from the fragments of a translation 
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o! the Bible which is believed to have been made by the Arian 
bishop Wulfila or Ulfilas (d. 383) for the Goths who dwelt on 
the lower Danube. The MSS. which have come down to us 
and which date from’ the period of Ostrogothic rule in Italy 
(489-555) contain the Second Epistle to the Corinthians complete, 
together with more or less considerable fragments of the four 
Gospels and of all the other Pauline Epistles. The only remains 
of the Old Testament are three short fragments of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Then; is also an incomplete commentary {skeireins) 
on St John’s Gospel, a fragment of a calendar, and two charters 
(from Naples and Arezzo, the latter now lost) which contain 
some Gothic sentences. All these texts are written in a special 
character, which is said to have been invented by Wulfila. It 
is based chiefly on the uncial Greek alphabet, from which 
indeed most of the letters are obviously derived, and several 
orthfjgraphical peculiarities, c,g. the use of at for e and ei for / 
reflect the Greek pronunciation of the period. Other letters, 
however, have been taken over from the Runic and Latin 
alphabets. Apart from the texts mentioned above, the only 
remains of the Gothic language are the proper names and 
occasional words which occur in Greek and Latin writings, 
together with some notes, including the Gothic alphabet, in a 
Salzburg MS. of the loth century, and two short inscriptions 
on a torque and a spear-head, discovered at Buzeo (Walachia) 
and Kovel (Volhynia) respectively. The language itself, as 
might be expected from the date of Wulfila’s translation, is 
of a much more archaic type than that of any other Teutonic 
writings which we possess, except a few of the earliest Northern 
inscriptions. This may h)e seen, e.g. in the better preservation 
of final and unaccented syllables and in the retention of the dual 
and the middle (passive) voice in verbs. It would be quite 
erroneous, however, to regard the Gothic fragments as represent- 
ing a type of language common to all Teutonic nations in the 
4th century. Indeed the distinctive characteristics of the 
language are very marked, and there is good reason for believing 
that it differed considerably from the various northern and 
western languages, whereas the differences among the latter 
at this time were probably comparatively slight (see TEtiTONic 
Languages). On the other hand, it must, not be supposed that 
the language of the Goths stood quite isolated. Procopius 
(Vand. i. 2) state.s distinctly that the Gothic language was 
spoken not only by the Ostrogoths and Visigoths hut also by the 
Vandals and the Gepidac ; and in the former case there is sufficient 
evidence, chiefly from proper names, to prove that his statement 
is not far from the truth. With regard to the Gepidac we have 
less information ; but since the* Goths, according to Jordanes 
(cap. 17), believed them to have been originally a branch of 
their own nation, it is highly probable that the two languages 
W'ere at least c'losely related. Procopius elsewhere {VamL i. 
3; Goih, i. I, iii. 2) speaks of the Rugii, Sciri and Alani as 
Gothic nations. The fact that the two former were sprung 
from the north-east of Germany renders it probable that they 
had Gothic affinities, while the -^Vlani, though non-Teutonic 
in origin^ may have become gothicized in the course of the 
migration period. Some modern writers have included in the 
same class the Burgundians, a nation which had apparejitly 
come from the basin of the Oder, but the evidence at our disposal 
on the whole hardly justifies the supposition that their language 
retained a close affinity with Gothic. 

In the 4th and 5th centuries the Gothic language — using 
the term in its widest sense — must have spread over the greater 
part of Europe together with the north coast of Africa. It 
disappeared, however, with surprising rapidity. There is no 
evidence for its survival in Italy or Africa after the fall of the 
Ostrogothic and Vandal kingdoms, while in Spain it is doubtful 
whether the Visigoths retained their language until the Arabic 
conquest. In central Europe it may liave lingered somewhat 
longer in view of the evidence of the Salzburg MS. mentioned 
above. Possibly the information there given was derived from 
southern Hungary or Transylvania where remains of the Gepidae 
were to be found shortly before the Magyar invasion (88q). 
According to Walafridus Strabo {de Reh. Eedes, cap. 7) also 


Gothic was still used in his time (the 9th century) in some 
churches ih the region of the lower iDanabe. Thenceforth the 
language seems to have survived only among the Goths {Goti 
Tetraxitae) of the Crimea, who are mentioned for the last time 
by Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, an imperial envoy at Constanti- 
nople alK>ut the middle of the 16th century. He collected a 
number of words and phrases in use among them which show 
clearly that their language, though not unaffected by Iranian 
influence, was still essentially a form of Gothic. 

See H. C. von der Gabelentz and J. Loebe, Ulfilas (Altenburg and 
Leipzig, 1836-1846) ; E. Bernhardt, Vulfila oder die gotische Bihel 
(Halle, 1875). For other works on the Gotliic language see J. Wright, 
A Primef of the Gothic Language (Oxford, 1802), p. 143 f. To me 
references there giv'en should be added ; C, C. Uhlenbeck, Etymo- 
logischesWdrtefbuch d, ^ot. (Amsterdam, 2nd ed. 1901) ; F. Kluge, 

“ Geschichte d. got. Sprache in H. Paul’s Grundriss d, germ* Philo^ 
fogie (2nd cd., vol. i., Slrassburg, 1897) \ W. Streitberg, Gotisches 
Elementavbuch (Heidelberg, 1897) ; Th. von Grienberger, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte d. dentschen Sprache u. Literatur, xxi. 185 ff. ; L. F. A. 
Wimmer, Die Runenschrvft (Berlin, 1887), p. 61 ff. ; G. Stephens, 
Handbook to the Runic Monuments (London, 1884), p. 203 ; F. Wrede, 
Vber die Sprache der Wandalen (Strassburg, 1886). For further 
references see K. Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 432 f. (where earlier refer- 
ences to the Crimean Goths are also given) ; F. Kluge, op. cit., p. 515 
ff. ; and O. Bremer, ib, vol. iii., p. 822. (H. M. C.) 

GOTLAND, an island in the Baltic Sea belonging to Sweden, 
lying between 57® and 58® N., and having a length from S.S.W. 
to N.N.E. of 75 m., a breadth not exceeding 30 m., and an area 
of 1142 sq. m. The nearest point on the mainland is 50 m. 
from the westernmost point of the island. With the island 
K&ro, off the northern extremity, the Karlsoe, off the west coast, 
and Gfitska Sando, 25 m. N. by E., Gotland forms the admini- 
strative district (Idrt) of (TOtland. The island is a level plateau 
of Silurian limestone, rising gently eastward, of an average 
height of 80 to 100 ft., with steep coasts fringed with tapering, 
free-standing columns of limestone (raukar), A few low isolated 
hills rise inland. The climate is temperate, and the soil, although 
in parts dry and sterile, is mostly fertile. Former marshy moors 
have been largely drained and cultivated. There are extensive 
sand-dunes in the north. As usual in a limestone formation, 
some of the streams have their courses partly below the surface, 
and caverns are not infreejuent. Less than half the total area 
is under forest, the extent of which was formerly much greater. 
Barley, rye, wheat and oats are grown, especially the first, which 
is exported to the breweries on the mainland. The sugar-beet 
is also produced and exported, and there are beet-sugar works 
on the island. vSheep and cattle are kept ; there is a government 
sheep farm at Roma, and the cattle may be noted as belonging 
principally to an old native breed, yellow and horned. Some 
lime-burning, cement-making and sea-fishing are carried on. 
The capital of the island is Visby, on the west coast. There are 
over 80 m. of railways. Lines run from Visby N.E. to Tingstade 
and S. to Hofdhem, with branches from Roma to Klinteharan, 
a small watering-place on the west coast, and to Slitehamn on 
the east. Excepting along the coast the island has no scenic 
attraction, but it is of the highest archaeological interest. Nearly 
every A'illage has its ruined church, and others occur where no 
villages remain. The shrunken walled town of Visby was one 
of the richest commercial centres of the Baltic from the iith to 
the 14th century, and its prosperity was shared by the whole 
island. It retains ten churches besides the cathedral. The 
massive towers of the village churches are often detached, and 
doubtless served purposes of defence. The churches of Roma, 
Hemse, with remarkable mural paintings, Othen and Larbo 
may be specially noted. Some contain fine stained glass, as atj 
Daihem near Visby. The natives of Gotland speak a dialect 
distinguished from that of any part of the Swedish mainland. 
Pop. of Idn (1900) 52,781. 

Ck)tland was subject to Sweden before 890, and in 1030 was 
christianized by St Olaf, king of Norway, when returning from 
his exile at Kiev. He dedicated the first church in the island to 
St Peter at Visby. At that time Visby had long been one of 
the most important trading towns in the Baltic, and the chief 
distributing centre of the oriental commerce which came to 
Europe along the rivers of Russia. In the early years of the 
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Hanseatic I«eague, or about the. middle of the 13th century^ 
it became the chief depot for the produce of the eastern Baltic 
countries^ including, in a commercial sense, its daughter colony 
(nth century or earlier) of Novgorod the Great. Althou^ 
Visby was an independent member of the Hans^tic League, 
the influence of Liibeck was paramount in the city, and half 
its governing body were men of German descent. Indeed, 
Bjorkander endeavours to prove that the city was a German 
(Hanseatic) foundation, dating principally from the middle 
of the 12th century. However that may be, the importance of 
Visby in the sea trade of the North is conclusively attested by 
the famous code of maritime law which bears its name. This 
WaUrrecht dat de KooplUde en de Schippers gemakt hebben to 
Visby (“ sea-law which the merchants and seamen have made 
at Visby ”) was a compilation based upon the Liibeck a)de, 
the Oleron code and the Amsterdam code, and was hrst printed 
in Low German in 1505, but in all probability had its origin about 
1240, or not much later (see Sea Laws). By the midme of the 
14th century the reputation of the wealth of the city was so 
great that, according to an old ballad, “ the Gotlanders weighed 
out gold with stone weights and played with the choicest jewels. 
The swine ate out of silver troughs, and the women spun with 
distaffs of gold.” This fabled wealth was too strong a temptation 
for the energetic Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark. In 1361 he 
■invaded the island, routed the defenders of Visby under the 
city walls (a monolithic cross marks the burial-place of the 
islanders who fell) and plundered the city. From this blow 
it never recovered, its decay being, however, materially helped 
by the fact that for the greater part of the next 150 years it was 
the stronghold of successive freebooters or sea-rovers — first, 
of the Hanseatic privateers called Vitalienbrodre or Viktualien- 
briider, who made it their stronghold during the last eight 
years of the 14th century ; then of the Teutonic Knights, whose 
Grand Master drove out the ** Victuals Brothers,” and kept the 
island until it was redeemed by Queen Margaret. There too 
Erik XIII. (the Pomeranian), after being driven out of Denmark 
by his own subjects, established himself in 1437, and for a 
dozen years waged piracy upon Danes and Swedes alike. After 
him came Olaf and Ivar Thott, two Danish lords, who down to 
the year 1487 terrorized the seas from their pirates’ stronghold 
of Visby. Lastly, the Danish admiral Soren Norrby, the last 
supporter of Christian I. of Denmark, when his master’s cause 
was lost, waged a guerrilla war upon the Danish merchant ships 
and others from the same convenient base. But this Jed to an 
expedition by the men of Liibeck, who partly destroyed Visby 
in 1525. By the peace of Stettin (1570) Crotland was confirmed 
to the Danish crown, to which it had been given by Queen 
Margaret. But at the peace of Bromsebro in 1645 it was at length 
restored to Sweden, to which it has since belonged, except for 
the three years 1676-1679, when it was forcibly occupied by the 
Danes, and a few weeks in 1808, when the Russians landed a force. 

The extreme wealth of the Gotlanders naturally fostered a 
spirit of independence, and their relations with Sweden were 
curious. The island at one period paid an annual tribute of 
60 marks of silver to Sweden, but it was clearly recognized that 
it was paid by the desire of the Gotlanders, and not enforced 
by Sweden. The pope recognized their independence, and it 
was by their own free will that they came under the spiritual 
charge of the bishop of Linkbping. Their local government was 
republican in form, and a popular assembly is indicated in the 
written Gotland Law, which dates not later than the middle of 
the 13th century. {Sweden had no rights of objection to the 
measures adopted by this l>o(ly, and there was no Swedish 
judge or other official in the island. Visby had a system of 
government and rights independent of, and in some measure 
opposed to, that of the rest of the island. It seems clear that 
there were at one time two separate corporations, for the native 
Gotlanders and the foreign traders respectively, and that 
these were subsequently fused. The rights and status of native 
Gotlanders were not enjoyed by foreigners as a whole — even 
intennwiage was illegal — but Germans, on account of their 
commercial pre-eminence in the island, were excepted. •; 


See C. H. Berman, GoUands geografi och historia (Stockholm, 
1898) and GotldndsJta skildringair och minnen (Visby^ JI902) ; A. T. 
Snobohm. Cotlands land och folk (Visby, 1807 et seq.) : W. Moler, 
Bidrag till en Gotldndsk hihliografi (Stockholm, TR90) ; Hans Hilde- 
brand, Visby och dess Minnesfndrken (Stockholm, 1892 ct seq.) ; 
A. Bjbrkander, Till Visby Stads Aekista Historia (1808), where most 
of the literature dealing with the subject is mentioned ; but some of 
the author's acumen ts require criticism. For local government and 
rights see K. Hegel, Stddter und Gilden im Mittelalier (book iii. ph. 
in., Leipzig, 1891). 

GOTO ISLANDS [Goto Retto, Gotto], a group of islands 
belonging to Japan, lying west of Kiushiu, in 33° N., 129'* E. 
The southern of the two principal islands, Fukae-shima, measures 
17 m. by i3j|i ; the northern, Nakaori-shima, measures 23 m. by 
7 1 . These islands lie almost in the direct route of steamers plying 
between Nagasaki and Shanghai, and arc distant some 50 m. from 
Nagasaki. Some dome-shaped hills command the old castle- 
town of Fukae. The islands are highly cultivated ; deer and 
other game abound, and trout are plentiful in the mountain 
streams. A majority of the inhabitants are Christians. 

GOTTEIL FRIEDRICH WILHELM (i 74 <^i 797 ). German poet 
and dramatist, was bom on the 3rd of September 1746, at Gotha. 
After the completion of his university career at Gottingen, he 
was appointed second director of the Archive of his native town, 
and subsequently went to Wetzkr, the seat of the imperial law 
courts, as secretary to the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha legation. In 
1768 he returned to Gotha as tutor to two young noblemen, and 
here, together with IL C. Boie, he founded the famous Gbttinger 
Musenalmanach. In 1770 he was once more in Wctzlar, where 
he belonged to Goethe’s circle of acquaintances. Four years 
later he took up his permanent abode in Gotha, where lie died on 
the i8th of March 1797. Gottcr was the chief representative of 
French taste in the German literary life of his time. His own 
poetry is elegant and polished, and in great measure free from the 
trivialities of the Anacreontic lyric of the earlier generation of 
imitators of French literature ; but he was lacking in the imagin- 
ative depth that characterizes the German poetic temperament. 
His plays, of which Merope (1774), an adaptation in admirable 
blank verse of the tragedies of Maffei and Voltaire, and Medea 
(1775), ^ melodrame, arc best known, were mostly based on 
French originals and had considerable influence in counteracting 
the formlessness and irregularity of the Sturm und Drang drama. 

Cotter's cfillected Gedichte appeared in 2 vols. in 1787 and 1788 ; 
a third volume (1802) contains his Literarischer Nachlass. See B. 
Litzmann, Schrdder und Goiter (1887), and R. Schlosser, F. W. 
Cotter, sein Leben und seine Wevke (1894). 

GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG, one of the chief German 
poets of the middle ages. The dates of his birth and death 
are alike unknown, but he was the contemporary of Hartmann 
von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walther von der 
Vogelweide, and his epic Tristan was written about the year 
1210. In all probability he did not belong to the nobility, as 
he is entitled Meisiety never Herr, by his contemporaries ; his 
poem — the only work that can with any certainty be attributed 
to him — bears witness to a learned education. The story of 
Tristan had been evolved from its shadowy Celtic origins by the 
French trouveres of the early 12th century, and had already 
found its way into Germany before the close of that century, 
in the crude, unpolished version of Eilhart von Oberge. It 
was Gottfried, however, who gave it its final form. His version 
is based not on that of Chretien de 'Iroyes, but on that of a 
trouvere Thomas, who seems to have been more popular with 
contemporaries. A comparison of the German epic with the 
French original is, however, impossible, as Chr^ien’s Tristan 
is entirely lost, and of Thomas’s only a few fragments have come 
down to us. The story centres in the fatal voyage which Tristan, 
a vassal to the court of his uncle King Marke of Kumewal 
(Cornwall), makes to Ireland to bring back Isolde as the king’s 
bride. On the return voyage Tristan and Isolde drink by 
mistake a love potion, which binds them irrevocably to each other. 
The epic resolves itself into a series of love intrigues in which 
the two lovers ingeniously outwit the trusting king. They are 
ultimately discovered, and Tristan flees to Normandy where 
he marries another Isolde — “ Isolde with the white hands ” — 
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without bein^ able to forget the blond Isolde of Ireland. At this 
point Gottfried’s narrative breaks off to learn the close 
of the story we have to turn to two minor poets of the time, 
Ulrich von Turheim and Heinrich von Freiberg— the latter 
much the superior — who have supplied the conclusion. After 
further love adventures Tristan is fatally wounded by a poisoned 
spear in Normandy ; the “ blond Isolde,” as the only person 
who has power to cure him, is summoned from CornwalL The 
ship that brings her is to bear a white sail if she is on board, 
a black one if not. Tristan’s wife, however, deceives hini, 
announcing that the sail is black, and when Isolde arrives, 
she finds her lover dead. Marke at last learns the truth concern- 
ing the love potion, and has the two lovers buried side by side 
in Kurnewal. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of Gottfried’s independence 
of his French source ; but it seems clear that he followed closely 
the narrative of events he found in I'homas. He has, however, 
introduced into the stoiy an astounding fineness of psychological 
motive, which, to judge from a general comparison of the 
Arthurian epic in both lands, is German rather than French; 
he has spiritualized and deepened the narrative ; he has, above 
all, depicted with a variety and insight, unusual in medieval 
literature, the effects of an overpowering passion. Yet, glowing 
and seductive as Gottfried’s love-scenes arc, they are never 
for a moment disfigured by frivolous hints or innuendo ; the 
tragedy is unrolled with an earnestness that admits of no touch 
of humour, and also, it may be added, with a freedom from 
moralizing which was easier to attain in the 13th than In later 
centuries. The mastery of style is no less con.spicuous. Gottfried 
had learned his best lessons from Hartmann von Aue, but he 
was a more original and daring artificer of rhymes and rhythms 
than that master ; he delighted in the sheer music of words, 
and indulged in antitheses and allegiirical conceits to an extent 
tliat proved fatal to his imitators. As far as beauty of expression 
is concerned, Gottfried’s Tristan is the masterpiece of the (ierman 
court epic. 

Gottfried’s Tristan has been freciueiiUy edited : byll. F. Massman 
(Leipzig, 1843) ; by K. Beclistein (2 vols., 3rd ed., Leipzig, i8oo~ 
1891): by W. Golthor (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1880) ; by K. Marold 
(T()o6). Translations into modern German have been made by H. 
Kurz (Stuttgart, 1844) ; by K. Simrock (Leipzig, 1855) ; and, best 
of all, by W. Hertz (Stuttgart, 1877). There is also an abbreviated 
English translation by Jessie L. Weston (London, 1899), The 
continuation of Ulrich von Turheim will be found in Massman 's 
edition ; that by Meinrich von Freiberg has been separately edited 
by K. Bechsteiii (Leipzig, 1877). See also R. Heinzel, “ Gottfrieds 
von Strassburg Tristan und seine Quelle ” in the Zeit, fUr dent. Alt, 
xiv. (18O9), pp. 272 ff. ; W. Golther, Dir Sagr von Tristan und 
Isolde (Munich, 1887) ; F. Piquet, l/Originalit< de Gottfried de 
Strasbourg dans son pohne dc Tristan et Isolde (Lille, 1903). K. 
Immermann (q.v.) has written an epic of Tristan und /so/rfe (1840), 
R. Wagner {q,v.) a musical drama (18O5). Cp. R. Bechsteiu, Tristan 
und Isolde in der deutschen Dichtung dev Nemeit (Leipzig, 1877). 

GOTTINOBN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, pleasantly situated at the west foot of the Huinberg 
(1200 ft.), in the broad and fertile valley of the Leine, 67 m. S. 
from Hanover, on the railway to Cassel. Pop. (1875) 

( 1 005) 34,030. It is traversed by the Leine canal, which separates 
the Alstadt from the Nt!ustadt and from Masch, and is surrounded 
by ramparts, which arc planted with lime-trees and form an 
agreeable promenade. The streets in the older part of the town 
are for the most part crooked and narrow, but the newer portions 
are spaciously and regularly built. Apart from the Protestant 
churches of St John, with twin towers, and of St James, with a 
higli tower (290 ft.), the medieval town hall, built in the 14th 
century and restored in 1880, and the numerous university 
buildings, Gottingen possesses few structures of any public 
importance. There are .several thriving industries, including, 
besides the various branches of the publishing trade, the manu- 
facture of cloth and woollens and of mathematical and other 
scientific instruments. 

The university, the famous Georgia Augusta, founded by 
George II. in 1734 and opened in 1737, rapidly attained a leading 
position, and in 1823 its students numbered X547. Politicid 
disturbances, in which both professors and students were im- 


plicated, lowered the attendance to 860 in 1834. The dxpuhion 
m 1837 of the famous seven professors— GoUingtr Siehetir^ 
viz.^ Germanist, Wilhelm Eduard Albrecht (1800-1876V; 
the historian, Friedrich Christoph Dahimann (1785-^1860); 
the orientalist, Georg Heinrich August Ewald (1803-1875); 
the historian, Georg Gottfried Gervinus (1805-1875); the 
physicist, Wilhelm Eduard Weber (1804-1891); and the philo- 
logists, the brothers Jacob Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-1863), 
and Wilhelm Karl Grimm (1786-1859), — for protesting against 
the revocation by King Ernest Augustus of Hanover of the 
liberal constitution of 1833, further reduced the prosperity of 
the university. The events of 1848, on the other hand, told 
somewhat in its favour; and, since the annexation of Hanover in 
1866, it has been carefully fostered by the Prussian government. 
In 1903 its teaching staff numbered 121 and its students 1529. 
The main university building lies on the Wilhelmsplatz, and, 
adjoining, is the famous library of 500,000 vols. and 5300 MSS., 
the richest collection of modern literature in Germany. There 
is a good chemical laboratory as well as adequate zoological, 
ethnographical and mineralogical collections, the most remark- 
able being Blumenbach’s famous collection of skulls in the 
anatomical institute. There arc also a celebrated observatory, 
long under the direction of Wilhelm Klinkerfues (1827-1884), 
a l)Otanical garden, an agricultural institute and various hospitals, 
all connected with the university. Of the scientific societies' 
the most noted is the Royal Society of Sciences {Kdnigliche 
Sozieidt der W issenschaften) founded by Albrecht von Haller, 
wbich is divided into three classes, the physical, the mathematical 
and the historical-philological. It numbers about 80 members 
and publishes the well-known Gdtlingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
There are monuments in the town to the mathematicians K. F. 
Gauss and W. E. Weber, and also to the poet G. A. Burger. 

The earliest mention of a village of Goding or Gutingi occurs 
in documents of about 950 a.d. The place received municipal 
riglits from the German king Otto IV. about 1210, and from 
1286 to 1463 it was the scat of the princely house of Brunswick- 
Gottingen. During the 14th century it held a high place among 
the towns of the Hanseatic League. In 1531 it joined the 
Reformation movement, and in the following century it suffered 
considerably in the Thirty Years’ War, being taken by Tilly 
in 1626, after a siege of 25 days, and recaptured by the 
Saxons in 1632. After a century of decay, it was anew brought 
into importance by the establishment of its university ; and a 
marked increase in its industrial and commercial prosperity 
has again taken place in recent years. Towards the end of the 
i8th century Gottingen was the centre of a society of young 
poets of the Sturm und Drang period of (German literature, known 
as the Gottinger Dichterbund or Hainbund (see Germany : 
Literature). 

See I’reusdorfi, Gottingen in V ergangenheit und Gegenwart (Gottin- 
gen, 1887) ; the Vrkundenbueh der Stadt Gdttingen, edited by G. 
Schmidt, A. Hassclblatt and G. Kastner ; Unger, Gottingen und die 
Georgia Augusta (1861) ; and Gdttinger Projessoren (Gotha, 1872); 
and O. MejiT, Kulturgeschirhtliche hxlder aus Gdtiinger (1889). 

GOTTLING, carl WILHELM (1793-1869), German classical 
scholar, was born at Jena on the 19th of January 1793. 
He studied at the universities of Jena and Berlin, took part 
in the war against France in 1814, and finally settled down 
in 1822 as professor at the university of his native town, where 
he continued to reside till his death on the 20th of January 
1869. In his early years Giittling devoted himself to German 
literature, and published two works on the Nibelungen: Vher das 
GeschichUiche im Nibelungenliede (1814) and Nibelungen und 
Gibelinen (1817). The greater part of his life, however, was 
devoted to the study of classical literature, especially the elucida- 
tion of Greek au^ors. llie contents of his Gesammelie Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Uassischen (1851-1863) and Opuscula 

Ac^emica (published in 1869 after his death) sufficiently indicate 
the varied nature of his studies. He edited the (glram- 

matical manual) of Theodosius of Alexandria (1822), Aristotle’s 
Politics (1824), and Economics (1830) and Hesiod (1831 ; 3rd ed. 
by J. Flach, 1878). Mention may also be made of his Allgemeine 
Lehre vom Accent der griechischen Sprache (1835), enlarged'from a 
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smaller work^ which was translated into English (1831) as the 
Elements of Greek Accentuation ; and of his Corresffondence with 
Goethe (published 1880). 

See memoirs by C. Nipperdey, his colleague at Jena (*869), G. 
I^tbholz (Stargard, 1876), K, Fischer (preface to the Opuscula 
Academica), and C. Bursian in Allgemeine deuische Biographic ^ ix. 

GOTTSCHALK [Gc^descalus, Gottescale], (r. 808-867 ?), 
German theologian, was bom near Mainz, and was devoted 
(oblatus) from infancy by his parents,— his father was a Saxon, 
Count Bern,— to the monastic life. He was trained at the 
monastery of Fulda, then under the abbot Hrabanus Maurus, and 
became the friend of Walafrid Strabo and Loup of Ferri^res. In 
June 829, at the synod of Mainz, on the pretext that he had been 
unduly constrained by his abbot, he sought and obtained his 
liberty, withdrew first to Corbie, where he met Ratramnus, and 
then to the monastery of Orbais in the diocese of Soissons. 
There he studied St Augustine, with the result that he liecame an 
enthusiastic beli(^ver in the doctrine Of absolute predestination, in 
one point going beyond his master — Gottschalk believing in a 
predestination to condemnation as well as in a predestination to 
salvation, while Augustine had contented himself with the 
doctrine of preterition as complementary to the doctrine of elec- 
tion. Between 835 and 840 (lOttschalk was ordained priest, 
without the knowledge of his bishop, by Rigbold, chorepiscopus of 
Reims. Before 840, deserting his monastery, he went to Italy, 
preached there his doctrine of double predestination, and entered 
into relations with Notting, bishop of Verona, and Eberhard, 
count of Friuli. Driven from Italy through the influence of 
Hrabanus Maurus, now archbishop of Mainz, who wrote two 
violent letters to Notting and Eberhard, he travelled through 
Dalmatia, Pannonia and Norica, but continued preaching and 
writing. In October 848 he presented to the synod at Mainz a 
profession of faith and a refutation of the ideas expressed by 
Hrabanus Maurus in his letter to Notting. He was convicted, 
however, of heresy, beaten, obliged to swear that he would never 
again enter the territory of Louis the German, and handed over 
to Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, \rho sent him back to his 
monastery at Orbais. The next year at a provincial council at 
Quierzy, presided over by Charles the Bald, he attempted to 
justify his ideas, but was again condemned as a heretic and 
disturber of the public peace, was degraded from the priesthood, 
whipped, obliged to burn his declaration of faith, and shut up in 
the monastery of Hautvilliers. There Hincmar tried again to 
induce him to retract. Gottschalk however continued to defend 
his doctrine, writing to his friends and to the most eminent theo- 
logians of France and Germany. A great controversy r<?sulted. 
Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, Wenilo of Sens, Ratramnus of 
C orbie, Loup of Ferri^res and Florus of Lyons wrote in his 
favour. Hincmar wrote De praedestinatione and De una non 
trina deitate against his views, but gained little aid from 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, whom he had called in as an authority. 
The question was discussed at the councils of Kiersy (853), of 
Valence (855) and of Savonnidres (859). Finally the pope 
Nicolas 1 . took up the case, and summoned Hincmar to the 
council of Metz (863). Hincmar either could not or would not 
appear, but declared that Gottschalk might go to defend himself 
before the pope. Nothing came of this, however, and when 
Hincmar learned that Gottschalk had fallen ill, he forbade him 
the sacraments or burial in consecrated ground unless he would 
recant. This Gottschalk refused to do. He died on the 30th of 
October between 866 and 870. 

Gottschalk was a vigorous and original thinker, but also of a 
violent temperament, incapable of discipline or moderation in 
his ideas as in his conduct. He was less an. innovator than a 
reactionary. Of his many works we have only the two pro- 
fessions of faith (cf. Migne, Pairologta Latina, exxi. c. 347 et seq.), 
and some poems, edited by L. Traube in Monumenta Cermaniae 
historica: Poetae Latini aevi Carolini (t. iii. 707-738). Some 
fragments of his theological treatises have been preserved, in the 
writings of Hincmar, Erigena, Ratriamnus and Loup of Ferridres. 

From the 17th century, when the Jansenists exalted Gottschalk, 
much has been written on him. Mention may be made of two 
recent studies, F. Picavet, ** Les Discussions sur la liberty au temps 
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de Gottischalk, de Raban Maur, d'Hincmar, et de Jean Scot/* in 
Comptos rendus de Vacad, des sciences morales et politiques (Paris 
1896) ; and A. Freystedt, *' Studien zu Gottschalks Deben und 
Lehr e,** in Zeitschrift fUr Rirchengeschichte (1897), vol. xviii. 

GOTTSCHALI4 RUDOLF VON (1823-1909), German man of 
letters, was bom at Breslau on the 30th of September 1823, 
son of a Prussian artillery officer. He received his early educa- 
tion at the gymnasia in Mainz and Coburg, and subsequently at 
Rastenburg in East Prussia. In 1841 he entered the university 
of Kdnigsberg as a student of law, but, in consequence of his 
pronounced liberal opinions, was expelled. The academic 
authorities at Breslau and Leipzig were not more tolerant 
towards the young fire-eater, and it was only in Berlin that he 
eventually found himself free to prosecute his studies. During 
this period of unrest he issued Lieder der Gegenwart (1842) and 
ZensurflUchtlinge (1843) — the poetical fruits of his political 
enthusiasm. He completed his studies in Berlin, took the degree 
of doctor juris in Konigsberg, and endeavoured to obtain there the 
venia legendu His political views again stood in the way, and 
forsaking the legal career, Gottschall now devoted himself entirely 
to literature. He met with immediate success, and beginning as 
dramaturge in Konigsberg with Der Blinde von Alcala (1846) and 
Lord Byron in Italien (1847) proceeded to Hamburg where he 
occupied a similar position. In 1852 he married Marie, baroness 
von Scherr-Thoss, and for the next few years lived in Silesia. 
In 1862 he took over the editorship of a Posen newspaper, but in 
1864 removed to Leipzig. Gottschall was raised, in 1877, by the 
king of Pnissia to the hereditary nobility with the prefix “ von,” 
having been previously made a Gcheimer llojrat by the grand duke 
of Weimar. Down to 1887 Gottschall edited the Brockhaus' sche 
Blatter fiir litter arische V nterhaltung and the monthly periodical 
Unsere ZeiU He died at Leipzig on the 21st of March 1909. 

Gottschall’s prolific literary productions cover the fields of 
poetry, novel-writing and literary criticism. Among his volumes 
of lyric poetry are Sebastopol (1856), Janus (1873), Bunte Bliitcn 
(1891). Among his epics, Carlo Zeno (1854), Maja (1864), dealing 
with an episode in the Indian Mutiny, and Merlins Wande- 
m7gm(i887). The comedy Pitt und Fox (1854), first produced 
on the stage in Breslau, was never surpassed by the otlier lighter 
pieces of the author, among which may be mentioned Die Welt 
des Schwindels and Der Spion von Rheinsherg, The tragedies, 
Mazeppa, Catharine Howard, Amy Rohsart and Der G'dtze von 
Venedig, were very successful; and the historical novels, Im 
Banne des schwarzen Adlers (1875 ; 4th ed., 1884), Die Krhschaft 
des Blutes (1881), Die Tochter Ruhezahls (1889), and Verkiimmerte 
Existenzen (1892), enjoyed a high degree of popularity. As a 
critic and historian of literature Gottschall has also done excellent 
work. His Die deuische H ationalliteratur des J<j, Jahrhunderis 
(1855 ; 7th ed., 190T-1902), and Poetik (1858; 6th ed., 1903) 
command the respect of all students of literature. 

Gottschall’s collected Dramatische Werke appeared in 12 vols. in 
1880 (2nd cd., 1884) ; he has also, in recent years, published many 
volumes of collected essays and criticisms. Sec his autobiogra])hy, 
A us nteiner Jugend (1898). 

GOTTSCHED, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1700-1766), German 
author and critic, was born on the 2nd of February 1700, at 
Judithenkirch near Konigsberg, the son of a Lutheran clergyman. 
He studied philosophy and history at the university of his native 
town, but immediately on taking the degree of M agister in 1723, 
fled to Leipzig in order to evade impressment in the Prussian 
military service. Here he enjoyed the protection of J. B. 
Mencke (1674-1732), who, under the name of ” Philander von 
der Linde,” was a well-known poet and also president of the 
Deutschiibende poetische Gesellschaft in Leipzig. Of this society 
Gottsched was elected “ Senior ” in 1726, and in the next year 
reorganized it under the title of the Deutsche Gesellschaft. In 
1730 he was appointed extraordina^ professor of poetry, and, 
in 1734, ordinary professor of logic and metaphysics in the 
university. He died at I^ipzig on the 12th of December 1766. 

Gottsched*s chief work was his Versuch einer kriiischen 
Dichtkunst fiir die Deutschen (1730), the first systematic treatise 
in German on the art of poetry from the standpoint of Boileau. 
His Ausfiihrliche Redekunst (1728) and his Grundlegung einer 
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ieutschen Sprachkunst (1748) were of importance for the develop- 
ment of German style and the purification of the language. 
He wrote several plays, of which Der sierbende Cato (1732), an 
adaptation of Addison’s tragedy and a French play on the same 
theme, was long popular on the stage. In his Deutsche Schau- 
hiihne (6vols., 1740-1745), which contained mainly translations 
from the French, he provided the German stage with a classical 
repertory, and his bibliography of the German drama, Nbtiger 
Vorrat zur Geschichte der deutschen dramatischen Dichtkunst 
(1757-1765), is still valuable. He was also the editor of several 
journals devoted to literary criticism. As a critic, Gottsched 
insisted on German literature being subordinated to the laws 
of French classicism ; he enunciated rules by which the play- 
wright must be bound, and abolished bombast and buffoonery 
from the serious stage. While such reforms obviously afforded 
a healthy corrective to the extravagance and want of taste 
which were rampant in the German literature of the time, 
Gottsched went too far. In 1740 he came into conflict with the 
Swiss writers Johann Jakob Bodmer {q.v,) and Johann Jakob 
Breitinger (1701-1776), who, under the influence of Addison 
and contemporary Italian critics, demanded that the poetic 
imagination should not be hampered by artificial rules ; they 
pointed to the great English poets, and especially to Milton. 
Gottsched, although not blind to the beauties of the English 
writers, clung the more tenaciously to his principle that poetry 
must be fhe product of rules, and, in the fiera; controversy 
which for a time raged between Leipzig and Zurich, he was 
inevitably defeated. His influence speedily declined, and 
before his death his name became proverbial for pedantic 
folly/ 

His wife, Luise Adelgunde Victorie, nee Kulmus (1713-1762), 
in some respects her husband’s intellectual superior, was an 
author of some reputation. She wrote several popular comedies, 
of which Das Testament is the best, and translated the Spectator 
(9 vols., 1739” 1743), Pope’s Rape of the Lock (1744) and other 
English and French works. After her death her husband edited 
her Sdmtliche kleinerc Gedichte with a memoir (1763). 

See T. W. Danzel, Goii&ched und seine Zeit (LeipziK, 1848) ; J. 
CrUijer, Gottsched, Iiod^nef, und liveitiio^ev (with selections from their 
writings) (Stuttgart, 1884) ; 1 '. Servuos, THc Poetik Gottscheds und 
der Schweiser (Strassburg, 1887) ; E. Wolff, Gottscheds Stellnng im 
deutschen liildungsleben (2 vols., Kiel, 1895-1897), and G. Waniek, 
Gottsched und die deutsche Literatur seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1897). On 
Fran Gottsched, see R Schlcnther, Frau Gottsched und die hurgevliche 
Kombdie (Berlin, 1886). 

GOTZ, JOHANN NIKOLAUS (1721-1 781), German poet, was 
born at Worms on the gth of July 1721. He studied theology 
at Halle (1739 -1742), where he became intimate with the poets 
Johann W. L. Glcim and Johann Peter Uz, acted for some years 
as militarx" chaplain, and afterwards filled various other ecclesi- 
astical offices. He died at Winterlmrg on the 4th of Novemlier 
1781. The writings of Gotz consist of a number of short lyrics 
and several translations, of which the best is a rendering of 
Anacreon. His original compositions are light, lively and 
sparkling, and are animated rather by French wit than by 
German depth of sentiment. The best known of his poems is 
Die Mddcheninself an elegy whicli met with the warm approval 
of Frederick the Great. 

GiUz’s Vermischte Gedichte w(?re publislied with biography by 
K. W. Ramler (Manuheim, 1785 ; new ed., 1807), and a collertioii of 
his poems, dating from the years 17*15 1765, has been edited by 
C. Schiiddckopf in the Deutsche Liter aturdenkmale des rS. und rg. 
Jahrhunderts (1803). Sec also Briofe von und an J, JN, Gotz, edited 
by C. Schiiddekopf (i8«)3). 

GOUACHE, a French word adapted from the Ital. guazzo 
(probably in origin connected with “ wash ”), meaning literally 
a “ ford,” but used also for a method of painting in opaque 
water-colour. The colours are mixed with or painted in a 
vehicle of gum or honey, and whereas in true water-colours 
the high lights are obtained by leaving blank the surface of the 
paper or other material used, or by allowing it to show through 
a translucent wash in gouache,” these are obtained by white 
or other light colour. '' C^uache ” is frequently used in miniature 
painting. 


GOUDA (or Ter Gouwe), a town of Holland, in the province 
of South Holland, on the north side of the Gouwe at its confluence 
with the Vsel, and a junction station 12^ m. by rail N.E. of Rotter- 
dam. Pop. (1900) 22,303. Tramways connect it with Bodegraven 
(5} m. N.) on the old Rhine and with Oudewater (8 m. £.^ on 
the Ysel ; and there is a regular steamboat service in various 
directions, Amsterdam being reached by the canalized Gouwe, 
Aar, Drecht and Amstel. *^0 town of Gouda is laid out in a 
fine open manner and, like other Dutch towns, is intersected by 
numerous canals. On its outskirts pleasant walks and fine 
trees have replaced the old fortifications. The Groote Markt 
is the largest market-square in Holland. Among the numerous 
churches belonging to various denominations, the first place must 
be given to the Groote Kerk of St John. It was founded in 1485, 
but rebuilt after a fire in 1 552, and is remarkable for its dimensions 

^(345 ft. long and 1 50 ft. broad), for a large and celebrated organ, 
and a splendid series of over forty stained-glass windows presented 
by cities and princes and executed by various well-known artists, 
including the brothers Dirk (d. c. 1577) and Wouter (d. c. 1590) 
Crabeth, between the years 1555 and 1603 (see Explanation 
of the Famous and Renowned Glass Work, ^c., Gouda, 1876, 
reprinted from an older volume, 1718). Other noteworthy 
buildings are the Gothic town hall, founded in 1449 and rebuilt 
in 1690, and the weigh-house, built by Pieter Post of Haarlem 
(1608-1669^ and adorned with a fine relief by Barth. Eggers 
(d. r. 1690). The museum of antiquities (1874) contains an 
exquisite chalice of the year 1425 and some pictures and portraits 
by Wouter Crabeth the younger, Corn. Ketel (a native of Gouda, 
1548 -1616) and Ferdinand Bol (1616-1680). Other buildings 
are the orphanage, the hospital, a house of correction for women 
and a music hall. 

In the time of the counts the wealth of Gouda was mainly 
derived from brewing and cloth-weaving ; but at a later date 
the making of clay tobacco pipes became the staple trade, and, 
although this industry has somewhat declined, the churchwarden 
pipes of Gouda are still well known and largely manufactured. 
In winter-time it is considered a feat to skate hither from 
Rotterdam and elsewhere to buy such a pipe and return with 
it in one’s mouth without its being broken. The mud from the 
Ysel furnishes the material for large brick-works and potteries; 
there are also a celebrated manufactory of stearine candles, a 
yam factory, an oil refinery and cigar factories. The transit 
and shipping trade is considerable, and as one of the principal 
markets of South Holland, the round, white Gouda cheeses are 
known throughout Europe. Boskoop, 5 m. N. by W. of Gouda 
on the Gouwe, is famous for its nursery gardens ; and the little 
old-world town of Oudewater as the birthplace of the famous 
theologian Arminius in 1 560. The town hall (1588) of Oudewater 
contains a picture by Dirk Stoop (d. 1686), commemorating 
the capture of the town by the Spaniards in 1575 and the 
subsequent sack and massacre. 

I GOUDIMEL, CLAUDE, musical composer of the i6th century, 
was born about 1510. The French and the Belgians claim him 
as their countryman. In all probability he was born at Besan^on, 
for in his edition of the songs of Arcadclt, as well as in the mass 
of 1554, he calls himself ” natif de Besangon ” and ” Claudius 
Godimellus Vescontinus.” This discountenances the theory of 
Ambros that he was born at Vaison near Avignon. As to his 
early education we know little or nothing, but the excellent 
Latin in which some of his letters were written proves that, 
in addition to his musical knowledge, he also acquired a good 
classical training. It is supposed that he was in Rome in 1540 
at the head of a music-school, and that besides many other 
celebrated musicians, Palestrina was amongst his pupils. About 
the middle of the century he seems to have left Rome for Paris, 
where, in conjunction with Jean Duchemin, he published, in 
1555, a musical setting of Horace’s Odes. Infinitely more 
important is another collection of vocal pieces, a setting of the 
celebrated French version of the Psalms by Marot and Beza 
published in 1565. It is written in four parts, the melody being 
assigned to the tenor. The invention of the melodies was long 
ascribed to Goudimel, but they have now definitely been proved 
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to have originated in popular tunes found In the collections of 
this period. Some of these tunes are still used by the French 
Protestant Church. Others were adopted by the German 
Lutherans, a German imitation of the French versions of the 
Psalms in the same metres havi^ been published at an early 
date. Although the French version of the Psalms was at first 
used by Catholics as well as Protestants, there is little doubt 
that Goudimel had embraced the new faith. In Michel Brenet's 
Biographie (Annales franc-cuntoises, Besangon, 1898, P. Jacquin) 
it is established that m Metz, where he was living in 1565, Goudi- 
mel moved in Huguenot circles, and even figured as godfather 
to the daughter of the president of Senneton. Seven years 
later he fell a victim to religious fanaticism during the St 
Bartholomew massacres at Lyons from the 27th to the 28th of 
August 1572, his death, it is stated, being due to les ennemis 
de la gloire de Dieu et quelques m^chants envieux de Thonneur 
qu’il avait acquis.” Masses and motets l)elonging to his Roman 
period are found in the Vatican library, and in the archives 
of various churches in Rome ; others were published. Thus 
the work entitled Missae tres a Claudio Goudimel praestantissimo 
musico auctore, nunc primum in lucem editae^ contains one mass 
by the learned editor himself, the other two being by Claudius 
Sermisy and Jean Maillard respectively. Another collection. 
La Fleur des chansons des deux plus excellens musiciens de nostre 
temps, consists of part songs by Goudimel and Orlando di Lasso. 
Burney gives in his history a motet of Goudimel’s Domine quid 
mvdtiplicaii sunt, 

GOUFFIER, the name of a great French family, which owned 
the estate of Bonnivet in Poitou from the 14th century. Guil- 
laume Gouffier, chamberlain to Charles VIL, was an inveterate 
enemy of Jacques Coeur, obtaining his condemnation and after- 
wards receiving his property (1491). He had a great number 
of children, several of whom played a part in history. Artus, 
seigneur de Boisy {c, 1475-1520) was entrusted with the education 
of the young count of Angouleme (Francis I.), and on the acces- 
sion of this prince to the throne as Francis 1 . became grand 
master of the royal household, playing an important part in the 
government ; to him was given the task of negotiating the 
treaty of Noyon in 1516 ; and shortly before his death the king 
raised the estates of Roanne and Boisy to the rank of a duchy, 
that of Roannais, in his favour. Adrien Gouffier (d. T523) 
was bishop of Coutanccs and Albi, and grand almoner of France. 
Guillaume Gouffier, seigneur de Bonnivet, became admiral 
of France (see Bonnivet). Claude Gouffier, son of Artus, 
was created comte de Maulevrier (1542) and marquis de Boisy 

(1564)- 

There were many branches of this family, the chief of them 
being the dukes of Roannais, the counts of Caravas, the lords of 
Cr^vecoeur and of Bonnivet, the marquises of Thois, of Brazeux, 
and of Espagny. The name of Gouffier was adopted in the i8th 
century by a branch of the house of Choiseul. (M, ?.♦) 

GOUGE, MARTIN {c. 1360-1444), sumamed de Charpaigne, 
French chancellor, was born at Bourges about 1360. A canon 
of Bourges, in 1402 he became treasurer to John, duke of Berri, 
and in 1406 bishop of Chartres. He was arrested by John the 
Fearless, duke of Burgundy, with the hapless Jean de Montaigu 
(1349^1409) in 1409, but was soon released and then banished. 
Attaching himself to the dauphin Louis, duke of Guienne, he 
became lus chancellor, the king’s ambassador in Brittany, and a 
member of the grand council ; and on the 13th of May 1415, 
he was transferred from the see of Chartres to that of Clermont- 
Ferrand. In May 1418, when the Burgundians re-entered Paris, 
he only escaped death at their hands by taking refuge in the 
Bastille. He then left Paris, but only to fall into the hands of 
his enemy, the duke de la Tremoille, who imprisoned him in 
the castle of Sully. Rescued by the dauphin Charles, he was 
appointed chancellor of France on the 3rd of February 1422. 
He endeavoured to reconcile Burgundy and France, was a party 
to the selection of Arthur, earl of Richmond, as constable, but 
had to resign his chancellorship in favour of Regnault of Chartres ; 
first from March 25th to August 6th 1425, and again when La 
Trdmoille had supplanted Richmond. After the fall of La 
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Tr6moille in 1433 he returned to court, and exercised a powerful 
influence over affairs of state almost till his death, which took 
place at the castle of Beaulieu (Puy-de-l)6me) on the 25th or 
26th of November 1444. 

See Hiver's account in the Memoires de la SocUtv des Antiquaires 
du Centre, p. 267 (1869) ; and the Nouvelle Biographie ginhale, vol. 
xxi. 

GOUGE (adopted from the Fr. gouge, derived from the Late 
Lat. gubia or gulbia, in Ducange gtdbium, an implement ad 
hortum excolendum, and also insirumentum ferreum in usu 
fabrorum ; according to the New English Dictionary the word 
is probably of Celtic origin, gylf, a beak, appearing in Welsh, 
and gilb, a boring tool, in Cornish), a tool of the chisel type with 
a curved blade, used for scooping a groove or channel in wood, 
stone, &c. (see Tool). A similar instrument is used in surgery 
for operations involving the excision of portions of bone. 
” Gouge " is also used as the name of a bookbinder’s tool, for 
impressing a curved line on the leather, and for the line so im- 
pressed. In mining, a “ gouge ” is the layer of soft rock or earth 
sometimes found in each side of a vein of coal or ore, which the 
miner can scoop out with his pick, and thus attack the vein more 
easily from the side. The verb “ to gouge ” is used in the sense 
of scooping or forcing out. 

GOUGH, HUGH GOUGH, Viscount (1779-1869), British 
field-marshal, a descendant of Francis Gough who was made 
bishop of J.imerick in 1626, was born at Woodstown, Limerick, 
on the 3rd of November 1779. Having obtained a commi.ssion 
in the army in August 1794, he served with the 78th Highlanders 
at the (!ape of Good Hope, taking part in the capture of Cape 
Town and of the Dutch fleet in Saldanha Bay in 1796. His 
next service was in the W^est Indies, where, with the 87th 
(Royal Irish Fusiliers), he shared in the attack on Porto Rico, 
the capture of Surinam, and the brigand war in St Lucia. In 
1809 he was called to take part in the Peninsular War, and, 
joining the army under Wellington, commanded his regiment as 
major in the operations before Oporto, by which the town was 
taken from the French. At Talavera he was severely wounded, 
and had his horse shot under him. P'or his conduct on this 
occasion he was afterwards promoted lieutenant-colonel, his 
commission, on the recommendation of Wellington, being 
antedated from the day of the duke’s despatch. He was thus 
the first officer who ever received brevet rank for services 
performed in the field at the head of a regiment. He was next 
engaged at the battle of Barrosa, at which his regiment captured 
a French eagle. At the defence of Tarifa the post of danger 
was assigned to him, and he compelled the enemy to raise the 
siege. At Vitoria, where Gough again distinguished himself, 
his regiment captured the baton of Marshal Jourdan. He was 
again severely wounded at Nivelle, and was soon after created a 
knight of St Charles by the king of Spain. At the close of the 
war he returned home and enjoyed a respite of some years from 
active service. He next took command of a regiment stationed 
in the south of Ireland, discharging at the same time the duties 
of a magistrate during a period of agitation. Gough was pro- 
moted major-general in 1830. Seven years later he was sent to 
India to take command of the Mysore division of the army. 
But not long after his arrival in India the difficulties which led 
to the first Chinese war made the presence of an energetic general 
on the scene indispensable, and Gough was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in China. This post he held during 
all the operations of the war ; and by his great achievements 
and numerous victories in the face of immense difficulties, he 
at length enabled the English plenipotentiary, Sir H. Pottinger, 
to dictate peace on his own terms. After the conclusion of the 
treaty of Nanking in August 1842 the British forces were with- 
drawn ; and before the close of the year Gou^h, who had been 
made a G.C.B. in the previous year for his services in the capture 
of the Canton forts, was created a baronet. In August 1843 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the British forces in India, 
and in December he took the command in person against the 
Mahrattas, and defeated them at Maharajpur, capturing more 
than fifty guns. In 1845 occurred the rupture with the Sikhs, 
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who crossed the Sutlej in large numbers, and Sir Hugh Gough 
conducted the operations against them, being well supported 
by Lord Hardinge, the governor-general, who volunteered to 
serve under him. Successes in the hard-fought battles of 
Mudki and Ferosseshah were succeeded by the victory of 
Sobraon, and shortly afterwards the Sikhs sued for peace at 
Lahore. The services of Sir Hugh Gough were rewarded by 
his elevation to the peerage of the United Kii^dom as Baron 
Gough (April 1846). The war broke out again in 1848, and 
again Lord Gough took the field ; but the result of the battle 
of Chillianwalla being equivocal, he was superseded by the 
home authorities in favour of Sir Charles Napier ; before the 
news of the supersession arrived Ixird Gough h^ finally crushed 
the Sikhs in the battle of Gujarat (February 1849). His tactics 
during the Sikh wars were the subject of an embittered contro- 
versy (see Sikh Wars). J^rd Gough now returned to England, 
wjis raised to a viscountcy, and for the third time received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. A pension of £2000 per 
annum was granted to him by parliament, and an equal pension 
by the East India Company, He did not again see active service. 
In 1854 he was appointed colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, 
and two years later he was sent to the Crimea to invest Marshal 
P^lissier and other officers with the insignia of the Bath, Honours 
were multiplied upon him during his latter years. He was made 
a knight of St Patrick, being the first knight of the order who 
did not hold an Irish peerajge, was sworn a privy councillor, 
was named a G.C.S.I., and in November 1862 was made field 
marshal. He was twice married, and left children by both his 
wives. He died on the 2nd of March 1869. 

Sw R. S. Kait, Lori/ Gough (1903) ; and Sir W. Lee Warner, Lord 
Dalhousie (1904). 

QOUGH, JOHN BARTHOLOMEW (1817-1886), American 
temperance orator, was born at Sandgate, Kent, England, on 
the 22nd of August 1817. Jle was educated by his mother, 
a schoolmistress, and at the age of twelve was sent to the Unitetl 
States to seek his fortune. He lived for two years with family 
friends on a farm in western New York, and then entered a 
book-bindery in New York (]ity to learn the trade. There in 
1833 his mother joined him, but after her death in 1835 he fell 
in with dissolute companions, and became a confirmed drunkard. 
He lost his position, and for several years supported himself 
as a ballad singer and story-teller in the cheap theatres and 
concert-halls of New York and other eastern cities. Even this 
means of livelihood was being closed to him, when in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1842 he was induced to sign a temperance 
pledge. After several lapses and a terrific struggle, he determined 
to devote his life to lecturing in behalf of temperance reform. 
Gifted with remarkable powers of pathos and of description, 
he was successful from the start, and was soon known and sought 
after throughout the entire country, his appeals, which were 
'directly personal and emotional, being attended with extra- 
ordinary responses. He continued his work until the end of his 
life, made several tours of England, where his American success 
was repeated, and died at his work, being stricken with apoplexy 
on the lecture platform at Frankford, Pennsylvania, where he 
passed away two days later, on the i8th of February i886. 
He published an Autobiography (1846) ; Orations (1854) ; Tem- 
perance Addresses (1870) ; Temperance Lectures (1879) ; and Sun* 
light and Shadow, or Gleanings from My Life Work (i88o). 

GOUGH» RICHARD (i735-i8oc>), English antiquary, was born 
in London on the 21st of October 1735. His father was a wealthy 
M.F. and director of the East India Company. Gough was a 
precocious child, and at twelve had translated from the French 
a history of the Bible, which his mother printed for private 
circulation. When fifteen he translated Abb^ Fleury’s work on 
the Israelites ; and at sixteen he published an elaborate work 
entitled Atlas Renovatus, or Geography modernized. In 1752 
he entered Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, where he began 
his work on British topography, published in 1768. Leaving 
Cambridge in 1756, he began a series of antiquarian excursions 
in various parts of Great Britain. In 1773 he began an edition 
in English of Camden's Britannia, which appeared in 1789. 


Meantime he published, in 1786, the first volume of his splendid 
work, the SeptiUkral Monuments of Great Britain, applied to 
illustrate the history of families, manners, habits, and arts at the 
different periods from the Norman Conquest to the Seventeenth 
Century, This volume, which contained the first four centuries, 
was followed in 1796 by a second volume containing the 15th 
century, and an introduction to the second volume appeared 
in 1799. Gough was chosen a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London in 1767, and from 1771 to 1791 he was its director. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1775. He died at Enfield on the 20th 
of February 1809. His l^ks and manuscripts relating to 
Anglo-Saxon and northern literature, all his collections in the 
department of British topography, and a large number of his 
drawings and engravings of other archaeological remains, were 
bequeathed to the university of Oxford. 

Among the minor works of Gough are An Account of the Bedford 
Missal (in MS.) ; A Catalogue of the Coins of Canute, King of 
Denmark (1777) ; History of Fleshy in Essex (1803) ; An Account of 
the Coins of the Seleucidae, Kings of Syria (1804) ; and “ Histor\’ of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London,** prefixed to their Archaeologia, 

GOUJET» CLAUDE PIERlffi (1697-1767), French abbe and 
litterateur, was bom in Paris on the 19th of October 1697. 
lie studied at the College of the Jesuits, and at the College 
Mazarin, but he nevertheless became a strong Jansenist. In 
1705 he assumed the ecclesiastical habit, in 1719 entered the 
order of Oratorians, and soon afterwards was named canon 
of St Jacques I’Hopital. On account of his extreme Jansenist 
opinions he suffered considerable persecution from the Jesuits, 
and several of his works were suppressed at their instigation. 
In his latter years his health began to fail, and he lost his 
eyesight. Poverty compelled him to sell his library, a sacrifice 
which hastened his death, which took place at Paris on the 
ist of February 1767. 

He is the author of SuppUment au dictionnaire de Moriri (1735), 
and a Nouveau SuppUment to a subseciuent edition of the work ; 
he collaborated in Bibliothtque franfaise, ou histoire litUraire de 
la France (18 vols., Paris, 1740-1759) ; and in the Vies des saints 
(7 vols., 1730) ; he also wrote Memoires historiques et litteraires sur 
le colldge royal de France (1758) ; Histoire des Inquisitions (Paris, 
1752) ; and supervised an edition of Richelet's Dictionnaire, of 
whicii lie has also given an abridgment. He helped the abb6 Fabre 
in his continuation of Fleury's Histoire eccUsiastique, 

See Memoires hist, et lilt, de I* abbe Goujet (1767), 

GOUJON, JEAN (c, 1520-c. 1566), French sculptor of the 
16th century. Although some evidence has been offered in 
favour of the date 1520 {Archives de Vart frangais, hi. 350), 
the time and place of his birth are still uncertain. The 
first mention of his name occurs in the accounts of the church 
of St Maclou at Rouen in the year 1540, and in the following 
year he was employed at the cathedral of the same town, where 
he added to the tomb of Cardinal d*Amboise a statue of his 
nephew Georges, afterwards removed, and possibly carved 
portions of the tomb of Louis de Brez^, executed some time after 
1545. On leaving Rouen, Goujon was employed by Pierre 
Lescot, the celebrated architect of the Louvre, on the restorations 
of St-Germain TAuxerrois ; the building accounts — some of 
which for the years 1 542-1544 were discovered by M. de Laborde 
on a piece of parchment binding — specify as his work, not only 
the carvings of the pulpit (Louvre), but also a Notre Dame de 
Picte, now lost. In 1547 appeared Martin’s French translation 
of Vitruvius, the illustrations of which were due, the translator 
tells us in his Dedication to the King,” to Goujon, '' nagu^res 
architecte de Monseigneur le Conn^table, et maintenant un des 
votres.” We learn from this statement not only that Goujon 
had been taken into the royal service on the accession of Henry 
II., but also that he had been previously employed under Bullant 
on the chateau of Ecouen. Between 1547 and 1549 he was 
employed in the decoration of the Loggia ordered from Lescot 
for the entry of Henry II. into Paris, which took place on the 
16th of June 1549. Lescot’s edifice was reconstructed at the 
end of the i8th century by Bernard Poyet into the Fontaine 
des Innocents, this being a considerable variation of the original 
design. At the Louvre, Goujon, under the direction of Lescot, 
executed the carvings of the south-west angle of the court, the 
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reliefs of the Eflcalier Henri IL, and the Tribune des Cariatides, 
for which he received 737 livres on the 5th of September 1550. 
Between 1548 and 1554 rose the chAtcau d*Anet, in the emliel- 
lishmcnt of which Goujon was associated with Philibert Delorme 
in the service of Diana of Poitiers. Unfortunately the building 
accounts of Anet have disappeared^ but Goujon executed a 
vast number of other works of equcd importance, destroyed or 
lost in the great Revolution. In 1555 his name appears agmn 
in the Louvre accounts, and continues to do so every succeeding 
year up to 1562, when all trace of him is lost. In the course of 
this year an attempt was made to turn out of the royal employ- 
ment all those who were suspected of Huguenot tendencies. 
Goujon has always been claimed as a Reformer ; it is consequently | 
possible that he was one of the victims of this attack. We should 
therefore probably ascrilje the work attributed to him in the 
Hotel Camavalet {in situ), together with much else executed 
in various parts of Paris — but now disj^erscd or destroyed — 
to a period intervening between the date of his dismissal from 
the Louvre and his death, which is computed to have taken 
place between 1564 and 1568, probably at Bologna. The 
researches of M. Tomaso Sandonnini ^see Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
2^* piriode, vol. xxxi.) have finally disposed of the supposition, 
long entertained, that Goujon died during the St Bartholomew 
massacre in 1572. 

List of authentic works of Jean Goujon : Two marble columns 
siipj)orting the organ of the church of St Maclou (Rouen) on 
right and left of porch on entering ; left-hand gate of the church 
of St Maclou ; bas-reliefs for decoration of screen of St Germain 
TAuxerrois (now in Louvre) ; “ Victory over chimney-piece 
of Salle des Gardes at “ftcouen ; altar at Chantilly ; illustrations 
for Jean Martin’s translation of Vitruvius ; bas-reliefs and 
sculptural decoration of Fontaine des Innocents; bas-reliefs 
adorning entrance of Hotel Camavalet, also series of satyrs’ 
heads on keystones of arcade of courtyard ; fountain of Diana 
from Anet (now in Louvre) ; internal decoration of chapel at 
Anet ; portico of Anet (now in courtyard of fecole des Beaux 
Arts); bust of Diane de Poi9ticrs (now at Versailles); IVibune 
of (Caryatides in the Louvre ; decoration of “ Escalier Henri 
IT.,*’ I^)uvre ; ceils dc boeuf and decoration of Henri 11 . facade, 
Louvre ; groups for pediments of facade now placed over 
entrance to Egyptian and Assyrian collections, Louvre. 

See A. A. Pettier, CEuvves de Goujon (184^) ; Reginald Lister, 
Jean Goujon (London, 1903). 

GOUJON, JEAN MARIE CLAUDE ALEXANDRE (1766-^1795). 
French publicist and statesman, was bom at Bourg on the 
13th of April 1766, the son of a postmaster. The boy went 
early to sea, and saw fighting when he was twelve years old ; 
in 1790 he settled at Meudon, and began to make good his lack 
of education. As proaireur-g^n^ral-syndic of the department 
of Seine-et-Oise, in August, 1792 he had to supply the inhabitants 
with food, and fulfilled his difficult functions with energy and 
tact. In the Convention, which he entered on the death of 
H6rault de S6chelles, he took his seat on the benches of the 
Mountain. He conducted a mission to the armies of the Rhine 
and the Moselle with creditable moderation, and was a con- 
sistent advocate of peace within the republic. Nevertheless, 
he was a determined opponent of the counter-revolution, which 
he denounced in the Jacobin Club and from the Mountain 
after his recall to Paris, following on the revolution of the 9th 
Thermidor (July 27, 1794). He was one of those who protested 
against the readmission of Louvet and other .survivors of the 
Girondin party to the Convention in March 1795 > when 
the populace invaded the legislature on the xst Prairial (May 
20, 1^95) and compelled the deputies to legislate in accordance 
with their desires, he proposed the immediate establishment 
of a special commission which should assure the execution of 
the proposed changes and assume the functions of the various 
committees. The failure of the insurrection involved the fall 
of those deputies who had supported the demands of the populace. 
Before the close of the sitting, Goujon, with Romme, Duroi, 
Duquesnoy, Bourbotte, Soubrany and others were put under 
arrest by their colleagues, and on their way to the chateau 
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of Taureau in Brittany had a narrow escape from a mob at 
Avranches. They were brought back to Paris for trial before 
a military commission on the 17th of June, and, though no proof 
of their complicity in organizing the insurrection could be found — 
they were, in fact, with the exception of Goujon and Boutbotte, 
strangers to one another — they were condemned. In accordance 
with a pre-arranged plan, they attempted suicide on the stair- 
case leading from the court-room with a knife which Goujon 
liad successfully concealed. Romine, Goujon and Duquesnoy 
succeeded, but the other three merely inflicted wounds which 
did not prevent their being taken immediately to the guillotine. 
With their deaths the Mountain ceased to exist as a party, 
j See J. Claretie, Les Derniers Montagnards, histoire de f insurrection 
de Prairial an III d^apris les documents (1867) ; Difense du repri- 
sentant du peuple Goujon (Paris, no date), with the letters and a hymn 
written by Goujon during liis imprisonment. For other documents 
see Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1890, vol. i., pp. 422-425). 

GOULBURN, EDWARD MEYRICK (1818-1897), English 
churchman, son of Mr Serjeant Goiilbum, M.P., recorder of 
Leicester, and nephew of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, 
chancellor of the exchequer in the ministries of Sir Robert Peel 
and the duke of WelHn^on, was lx)rn in London on the iith of 
February 1818, and was educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1839 he became fellow and tutor of Merton, and in 
1841 and 1843 was ordained deacon and priest respectively. 
For some years he held the living of Holywell, Oxford, and was 
chaplain to Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of the diocese. In 
1849 he succeeded Tait as headmaster of Rugby, but in 1857 
he resigned, and accepted the charge of Quebec Chapel, Maryle- 
bone. In 1858 he became a prebendary of St Paul’s, and in 
1859 vicar of St John’s, Paddington. In 1866 he was made 
dean of Norwich, and in that office exercised a long and marked 
influence on church life. A strong Conservative and a churchman 
of traditional orthodoxy, he was a keen antagonist of higher 
criticism ” and of all forms of rationalism. His Thoughts on 
Personal Religimi (1862) and The Pursuit of Holiness were 
well received ; and he wrote the Life (1892) of his friend Dean 
Burgon, with whose doctrinal views he was substantially in 
agreement. He resigned the deanery in 1889, and died at 
Tunbridge Wells on the 3rd of May 1897. 

See Life by B. Compton (1890). 

GOULBURN, HENRY (1784-1856), English statesman, was 
bom in London on the igth of March 1784 and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1808 he became member of 
parliament for Horsham ; in 1810 he was appointed under- 
secretary for home affairs and two and a half years later he was 
made under-secretary for war and the colonies. Still retaining 
office in the Tory government he became a privy councillor in 
1821, and just afterwards was appointed chief secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a position whic'h he held until April 
1827. Here although frecjuently denounced as an Orangeman, 
his period of office was on the whole a successful one, and in 
1823 he managed to pass the Irish Tithe Composition Bill. In 
January 1828 he was made chancellor of the exchequer under 
the duke of Wellington ; like his leader he disliked Roman 
Catholic emancipation, which he voted against in 1828. In the 
domain of finance Goulburn’s chief achievements were to reduce 
the rate of interest on part of the national debt, and to allow 
any one to sell beer upon payment of a small annual fee, a com- 
plete change of policy with regard to the drink traffic. Leaving 
office with Wellington in November 1830, Goulburn was home 
secretary under Sir Robert Peel for four months in 1835, and 
when this statesman returned to office in September 1841 he 
became chancellor of the exchequer for the second time. Although 
Peel himself did some of the chancellor’s work, Goulburn was 
responsible for a further reduction in the# rate of interest on the 
national debt, and he aided his chief in the struggle which ended 
in the repeal of the com laws. With his colleagues he left office 
in June 1846. After representing Horsham m the House of 
Commons for over four years (joulbura was successively member 
for St Germans, for West Looe, and for the city of Armagh. In 
May 1831 he was elected for Cambridge University, and he 
retained this seat until his death on the 12th of January 1856 
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at Betchworth House^ Dorking. Goulbum was one of Peel's 
firmest supporters and most intimate friends. His eldest son^ 
Henry (1813-1843), was senior classic and second wrangler 
at Cambridge in 1835. 

See S. Walpole, History of England (1878-1886). 

GOULBURN9 a city of Argyle county, New South Wales, 
Australia, 134 m. S.W. of Sydney by the Great Southern nvilway. 
Pop. (1901) io,6[8. It lies in a productive agricultural district, 
at an altitude of 2129 ft., and is a place of great importance, 
being the chief depot of the inland trade of tlie southern part 
of the stale. There are Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals. 
Manufactures of boots and shoes, flour and beer, and tanning 
are important. The municipality was created in 1859 J and 
Goulburn became a city in 1864. 

GOULD, AUGUSTUS ADDISON (1805-1866), American 
conchologist, was bom at New Ipswich, New Hampshire, on the 
23rd of April 1805, graduated at Harvard College in 1825, and 
took hi.s degree of doctor of medicine in 1830. Thrown from 
boyhood on his own exertions, it was only by industry, per- 
severance and self-denial that he obtained the means to pursue 
his studies. Establishing himself in Boston, he devoted himself 
to the practice of medicine, and finally rose to high professional 
rank and social position. He beciime president of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and was employed in editing the vital 
statistics of the state. As a conchologist his reputation is world- 
wide, and he was one of the pioneers of the scientx; in America. 
His wriling.s fill many pages of the publications of the Boston 
Society of Natural History (see vol. xi. p. 197 for a list) and 
other periodicals. He published with L. Aga.ssiz the Principles 
of Zoology (2nd ed. 1851); he edited the Terrestrial and Air- 
breathing Mollusks (1851-1855) of Amos Binney (1803-1847) ; he 
translated Lamarck’s Gefiera of Shells. The two most important 
monuments to his scientific work, however, are Mollusca and 
Shells (vol. xii., 1852) of the United States exploring exj>edition 
(1838-1842) under Lieutenant Charles Wilkes (1833), published by 
the government, and the Report on the Invertebrata published by 
order of the legislature of Massachusetts in 1841. A second 
edition of the latter work was authorized in 1865, and published 
in 1870 after the author^s death, which took place at Boston 
on the T5th of September 1866. Gould was a corresponding 
member of all the prominent American scientific societies, and 
of many of those of Europe, including the London Royal Society. 

GOULD, BENJAMIN APTHORP (1824-1896), American 
astronomer, a son of Benjamin Apthorp Gould (1787-1859), 
principal of the Boston Latin school, was born at Bo.ston, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 27th of September 1824. Having graduated 
at Harvard College in 1844, he studied mathematics and as- 
tronomy under C, F. Gauss al Gottingen, and returned to 
America in 1848. From 1852 to 1867 he was in charge of the 
longitude department of the United States coast survey ; he 
developed and organized the service, was one of the first to 
determine longitudes by telegraphic means, and employed the 
Atlantic cable in 1866 to establish longitude-relations between 
Europe and America. The Astronomical Journal was founded 
by Gould in 1849 ; and its publication, .suspended in 1861, 
was resumed by him in 1885. From 1855 to 1859 he acted as 
director of the Dudley observatory at Albany, New York ; 
and published in 1859 a discussion of the places and proper 
motions of circumpolar stars to be used as standards by the 
Lnited States coast survey. Appointed in 1862 actuary to 
the United States sanitary commission, he issued in 1869 an 
important volume of Military and Anthropological Statistics. 
He fitted up in 1864 a private observatory at Cambridge, Mass. ; 
but undertook in 1868, on behalf of the Argentine republic, 
to organize a national observatory at Cordoba ; began to observe 
there with four assistants in 1870. and completed in 1874 his 
Uranometria Argetttina (published 1879) for which he received 
in 1883 the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
This was followed hy a zone-catalogue of 73,160 stars (1884), and 
a general catalogue (1885) compiled from meridian observations 
of 32,448 stars. Gould’s measurements of L. M. Rutherfurd’s 
photographs of the Pleiades in 1866 entitle him to rank as a 
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pioneer in the use of the caihera as an instrument of precision ; 
and he secured at Cordoba 1400 negatives of southern star- 
clusters, t}ie reduction of which occupied the closing years of 
his life. He returned in 1885 to his home at Cambridge, where 
he died on the 26th of November 1896. 

See Astronomical Journal. No. 589 ; Observatory ^ xx. 70 (same 
notice abridged) ; Science (Dec. x8, 1896, S. C. Chandler) ; Astro- 
physical Journal, v. 50 ; Monthly Notices Roy. Astr. Society, Ivii. 
218. 

GOULD, SIR FRANCIS GARRUTHERS (1844- ), English 

caricaturist and politician, was bom in Barnstaple on the 2nd 
of December 1844. Although in early youth he showed great 
love of drawing, he began life in a bai^ and then joined the 
London Stock Exchange, where he constantly sketched the 
members and illustrated important events in the financial 
world ; many of these drawings were reproduced by lithography 
and published for private circulation. In 1879 he began the 
regular illustration of the Christmas numbers of Truth, and in 
1887 he became a contributor to the' Pall Mall Gazette, trans- 
ferring his allegiance to the Westminster Gazette on its foundation 
and subsequently acting as assistant editor. Among his inde- 
pendent publications are Who killed Cock Robin? (1897), Tales 
told in the Zoo (1900), two volumes of Froissarfs Modern 
Chronicles, told and pictured hy F. C. Gould (1902 and 1903), 
and Picture Politics — a periodical reprint of his Westminsler 
Gazette cartoons, one of the most noteworthy implements of 
political warfare in the armoury of the Liberal party. Frequently 
grafting his ideas on to .subjects taken freely from Uncle Remus, 
Alice in Wonderland, and the works of Dickens and Shakespeare, 
Sir F. C. Gould used these literary vehicles with extraordinary 
dexterity and point, but with a satire tliat was not unkind and 
with a vigour from which bitterness, virulence and cynicism 
were notably absent. He was knighted in 1906, 

GOULD, JAY (1836-1892), American financier, was bom in 
Roxbury, Delaware county, New York, on the 27th of May 1836. 
He was brought up on his father’s farm, studied at Hobart 
Academy, and though he left school in hi.s sixteenth year, devoted 
himself assiduously thereafter to private study, chiefly of mathe- 
matics and surveying, at the same time keeping books for a 
blacksmith for his board. For a short time he worked for his 
father in the hardware business ; in 1852-1856 he worked as a 
surveyor in preparing maps of Ulster, Albany and Delaware 
counties in New York, of Lake and Geauga counties in Ohio, 
and of Oakland county in Michigan, and of a projected 
railway line between Newburgh and Syracuse, N.Y. An ardent 
anti-renter in his boyhood and youth, he wrote A History of 
Delaware County and the Border Wars of New York, containing 
a Sketch of the Early Settlements in the County, and A History 
of the Late Anti-Rent Difficulties in Delaware (Roxbury, 1856). 
He then engaged in the lumber and tanning business in western 
New York, and in banking at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. In 
1863 he married Miss Helen Day Miller, and through her father, 
Daniel S. Miller, he was appointed manager of the Rensselaer 
& Saratoga railway, which he bought up when it was in a very 
bad condition, and skilfully reorganized ; in the same way he 
bought and reorganized the Rutland & Washington railway, 
from which he ultimately realized a large profit. In 1859 he 
removed to New York City, where he became a broker in railway 
stocks, and in 1868 he was elected president of the Erie railway, of 
which by shrewd strategy he and James Fisk, Jr. (q.v.), had gained 
control in July of that year. The management of the road under 
his control, and especially the sale of $5,000,000 of fraudulent 
stock in 1868-1870, led to litigation begun by English bond- 
holders, and Gould was forced out of the company in March 
1872 and compelled to restore securities valued at about 
$7,500,000. It was during his control of the Erie that he and 
Fisk entered into a league with the Tweed Ring, they admitted 
Tweed to the directorate of the Erie, and Tweed in turn arranged 
favourable legislation for them at Albany. With Tweed, Gould 
was cartooned by Nast in 1869. • In October 1871 Gould was the 
chief bondsman of Tweed when the latter was held in $1,000,000 
bail. With Plsk in August 1869 he began to buy gold in a daring 
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attempt to “comer” the market^ his hope being that, with the 
advance in price of gold^ wheat would advance to such a price 
that western fanners would sell, and there would be a consequent 
great movement of breadstuffs from West to East, which would 
result in increased freight business for the Erie road. His 
speculations in gold, during which he attempted through President 
Grant’s brother-in-law, A. H. Corbin, to influence the president 
and his secretary General Horace Porter, culminated in the panic 
of “Black Friday,” on the 24th of September 1869, when the 
price of gold fell from 162 to 135. 

Gould gained control of the Union Pacific, from which ih 
1883 he withdrew after realizing a large profit. Buying up the 
stock of the Missouri Pacific he built up, by means of consolida- 
tions, reorganizations, and the construction of branch lines, 
the “ Gould System ” of railways in the south-western states. 
In 1880 he was in virtual control of 10,000 miles of railway, about 
one-ninth of the railway mileage of the United States at that 
time. Besides, he obtained a controlling interest in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and after 1881 in the elevated 
railways in New York City, and was intimately connected with 
many of the largest railway financial operations in the United 
States for the twenty years following 1868. He died of consinnp- 
tion and of mental strain on the 2n(l of December 1892, his 
fortune at that time being estimated at $72,000,000 ; all of 
this he left to his own family. 

His eldest son, George Jay Gould (b. 1864), was prominent 
also as an owner and manager of railways, and became president 
of the Little Rock & Fort Smith railway (1888), the St Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern railway (1893), the International 
& Great Northern railway (1893), the Missouri Pacific railway 
(1893), Texas & Pacific railway (1893), and the Manhattan 
Railway Company (1892) ; he was also vice-president and 
director of the Western Union Telegraph C'ompany. It was 
under his control that the Wabash system became transconti- 
nental and secured an Atlantic port at Baltimore ; and it was 
he who brought about a friendly alliance between the Gould 
and the Rockefeller interests. 

The eldest daughter, Helen Miller Gould (b. 1868), became 
widely known as a philanthropist, and particularly for her 
generous gifts to American army hospitals in the war with Spain 
in 1898 and for her many contributions to New York University, 
to which she gave $250,000 for a library in 1895 and $100,000 
for a Hall of Fame in 1900. 

GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANgOIS (1818-1893), French com- 
poser, was born in Paris on the 17th of June 1818, the son of 
F. L. Gounod, a talented painter. He entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1836, studied under Reicha, Halevy and Lesueur, 
and won the “ Grand Prix de Rome ” in 1839. While residing 
in the Eternal City he devoted much of his time to the study 
of sacred music, notably to the works of Palestrina and Bach. 
In 1843 he went to Vienna, where a “ requiem ” of his composi- 
tion was performed. On his return to Paris he tried in vain to 
find a publisher for some songs he had written in Rome. Having 
become organist to the chapel of the “ Missions fetrang^res,” 
he turned his thoughts and mind to religious music. At that 
time he even contemplated the idea of entering into holy 
orders. His thoughts were, however, tumeid to more mundane 
matters when, through the intervention of Madame Viardot, 
the celebrated singer, he received a commission to compose an 
opera on a text by £mi]e Augier for the Academic Nationale 
de Musique. SaphOj the work in question, was produced in 
1851, and if its success was not very great, it at least sufficed to 
bring the composer’s name to the fore. Some -critics appeared 
to consider this work as evidence of a fresh departure in the 
style of dramatic music, and Adolphe Adam, the composer, 
who was also a musical critic, attributed to Gounod the wish 
to revive the system of musical declamation invented by Gluck. 
The fact was that Sapko differed in some respects from the 
operatic works of the period, and was to a certain extent in 
advance of the times. When it was revived at the Paris Op^ra 
in 1884, several additions were made by the composer to the 
orig^l score, not altogether to its advantage, and Sapho once I 


more failed to attract the public. Gounod's second dramatic 
attempt was again in connexion with a classical subject, and 
consisted in .some choruses written for Vlysse, a tragedy by 
Ponsard, played at the Th^tre Franvais in 1852, when the 
orchestra was conducted by Offenbach. The composer’s next 
opera, La Nonne sanglante, given at the Paris Opera in 1854, 
was a failure. 

Goethe’s Faust had for years exerci.sed a strong fascination 
over Gounod, and he at last determined to turn it to operatic 
account. The performance at a Paris theatre of a drama on 
the same subject delayed the production of his opera for a time. 
In the meanwhile he wrote in a few months the music for an 
operatic version of Moli^re’s comedy, Le Medecin meUgre lui, 
which was produced at the Theatre Lyrique in 1858. Berlioz well 
described this charming little work when he wrote of it, “ Every- 
thing is pretty, piquant, fluent, in this ‘ opera comique ’ ; there is 
nothing superfluous and nothing wanting.” The first perform- 
ance of Faust took place at the Theatre Lyrique on the iqlh 
of March 1859. Goethe’s masterpiece had already been utilized 
for operatic purposes by various composers, the most celebrated 
of whom was Spohr. The subject had also inspired Schumann, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, to mention only a few, and the enormous 
success of Gounod’s opera did not deter Boito from writing his 
Mefistojele. Faust is without doubt the most popular French 
opera of the second half of the igth century. Its success has been 
universal, and nowhere has it achieved greater vogue than in 
the land of Goethe. P\)r years it remained the recognized type 
of modern French opera. At the time of its production in Paris 
it was scarcely appreciated according to its merits. Its style 
was too novel, and its luscious harmonies did not altogetlier 
suit the palates of those dilettanti who still looked upon Rossini 
as the incarnation of music. Times have indeed changed, and 
PYench composers have followed the road opened by Gounod, 
and have further developed the form of the lyrical drama, 
adopting the theories of Wagner in a manner suitable to their 
national temperament. Although in its original version Faust 
contained spoken dialogue, and was divided into set pieces 
according to custom, yet it differed greatly from the operas of 
the past. Gounod had not studied the works of German masters 
such as Mendelssohn and Schumann in vain, and although 
his own style is eminently Gallic, yet it cannot be denied that 
much of its charm emanates from a certain poetic sentimentality 
which seems to have a Teutonic origin. Certainly no music 
such as his had previously been produced by any P'rcnch com- 
poser. Auber was a gay trifler, scattering his bright effusions 
with absolute insouciance^ teeming with melodious ideas, but 
lacking depth. Berlioz, a musical Titan, wrestled against fate 
with a superhuman energy, and, Jove-like, subjugated his 
hearers with his thunderbolts. It was, however, reserved for 
Gounod to introduce la note tendre, to sing the tender passion 
in accents soft and languorous. The musical language em- 
ployed in Faust was new and fascinating, and it was soon to be 
adopted by many other French composers, certain of its idioms 
thereby becoming hackneyed. Gounod’s opera was given in 
London in 1863, when its success, at first doubtful, became 
enormous, and it was heard concurrently at Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s theatres. Since then it has never lost its 
popularity. 

Although the success of Faust in Paris was at first not so 
great as might have been expected, yet it gradually increased 
and set the seal on Gounod’s fame. The fortunate poinposer 
now experienced no difficulty in finding an outlet for his works, 
and the succeeding decade is a specially important one in his 
career. The opera from his pen which came after Faust was 
PhiUfnon et Bauds, a setting of the mythological tale in which 
the composer followed the traditions of the Op^a Comique, 
employing spoken dialogue, while not abdicating the in- 
dividuality of his own style. This work was produced at the 
Th6&tre Lyrique in i860. It has repeatedly been heard in 
London. La Rdne de Saba, a four-act opera, produced at the 
Grand Op6ra on the 28th of February 1862, was altogether 
a far more ambitious work. For some reason it did not meet 
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with success^ although the score contains some of Gounod’s 
choicest inspirations, notably the well-known air, “ ^nd me 
your aid.” La Reine de Saba was adapted for the English stage 
under the name of Irene. The non-success of this work proved 
a great disappointment to Gounod, who, however, set to work 
again, and this time with better results, MireiUe, the fruit of his 
labours, being given for the first time at the Th6&tre Lyrique 
on the 19th of March 1864. Founded upon the Mireio of the 
Provencal poet Mistral, MireiUe contains much charming and 
characteristic music. The libretto seems to have militated against 
its success, and although several revivals have taken place and 
various modifications and alterations have been made in the score, 
yet MireiUe has never enjoyed a very great vogue. Certain 
portions of this opera have, however, lieen popularbed in the 
concert-room. La Colombe^ a little opera in two acts without pre- 
tension, deserves mention here. It was originally heard at Baden 
in i860, and subsequently at the Opera ("omique. A suavely 
melodious entr'acte from this little work has survived and been 
repeatedly performed. 

Animated with th(' desire to give a pendant to his Faiisty 
Gounod now sought for inspiration from Shakespeare, and 
turned his attention to Romeo and Juliet. Here, indeed, was a 
subject [>articu1arly well calculated to appeal to a composer 
who had so eminently (|ualified himself to be considered the 
musician of the tender passion. The operatic version of the 
Shakespearean tragedy was produced at the Th6atre Lyrique on 
the 27th of April 1867. It is generally considered as being the 
composer’s second best opera. Some people have even placed 
it on the same h'vel as Faust, but this verdict has not found 
general acceptance. Gounod himself is stated to have exprcissed 
his opinion of the relative value of the two operas enigmatically 
by saying, Faust is the oldest, but I was younger ; Romeo 
is the youngest, but I was older.” The luscious strains wedded 
to the love scenes, if at times somewhat cloying, are generally 
in accord with the situations, often irresistibly fascinating, 
while always absolutely individual. The success of Romeo 
in Paris was great from the outset, and eventually this work 
was transferred to the Grand Op6ra, after having for some time 
formed part of the repertoire of the Op6ra Comique. In London 
it was not until the part of Romeo was sung by Jean de 
Reszke that this opera obtained any real hold upon the English 
public. 

After having so successfully sought for inspiration from 
Moli^re, Goethe and Shakespeare, Gounod now turned to another 
famous dramatist, and selected Pierre Corneille’s Polyeucte 
as the subject of his next opera. Some years were, however, 
to elapse before this work was given to the public. The Franco- 
German War had broken out, and Gounod was compelled to 
take refuge in London, where he composed the ” biblical elegy ” 
Gallia for the inauguration of the Royal Albert Hall. During 
liis stay in London Gounod composed a great deal and wrote a 
number of songs to English words, many of which have attained 
an enduring popularity, such as ” Maid of Athens,” “ There 
is a green hill far away,” “ Oh that we two were maying,” 
** The fountain mingles with the river.” His sojourn in London 
was not altogether pleasant, as he was embroiled in lawsuits 
with publishers. On Gounod’s return to Paris he hurriedly 
set to music an operatic version of Alfred de Vigny's Cing^Mars, 
which was given at the Op^ra Comique on the 5th of April 1877 
(and in London in 1900), without obtaining much succe.ss. 
Polyeucte, his much -cherished work, appeared at the Grand 
Opera the following year on the 7th of October, and did not meet 
with a lietter fate. Neither was Gounod more fortunate with 
Le Tribut de Zamora, his last opera, which, given on the same 
stage in i88r, speedily vanished, never to reappear. In hfe 
later dramatic works he had, unfortunately, made no attempt 
to keep up with the times, preferring to revert to old-fashioned 
methods. 

'The genius of the great composer was, however, destined to 
assert itself in another iield*-that of sacred music. His friend 
Camille Saint-Sa6ns, in a volume entitled Portraits it Souvenirs, 
writes : 


Gounod did not cease all his life to write 4 or the chiifch, to 
accumulate niMes and motetts ; but it was at the commencement 
of his career, in the Messe de Sainte CScile, and at the end, in the 
oratorios TAe Redemption and Mors et vita, that he rose highest. 

Saint-Saens, indeed, has formulated the opinion that the three 
above-mentioned works will survive all the master’s operas. 
Among the many masses composed by Gounod at the outset 
of his career, the best is the Messe de Sainte Cicile, written in 
1855. He also wrote the Messe du Scuri Caeur (1876) and the 
Messe d la memoire de Jeanne d'Arc (1887). This last work 
dtffers certam peculiarities, being written for solos, chorus, 
organ, eight trumpets, three trombones, and harps. In style 
it has a certain affinity with Palestrina. The Redemption, which 
seems to have acquired a permanent footing in Great Britain, 
was produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1882. It was 
.styled a sacred trilogy, and was dedicated to Queen Victoria, 
rte score is prefixed by a commentary written by the composer, 
in which the scope of the oratorio is explained. It cannot be 
said that Gounod has altogether risen to the magnitude of his 
task. The music of The Redemption bears the unmistakable 
imprint of the composer’s hand, and contains many beautiful 
thoughts, but the work in its entirety is not exempt from 
monotony. Mors ei vita, a sacred trilogy dedicated to Pope 
Leo XIIl., was also produced for the first time in Birmingham 
at the Festival of 1885. This work is divided into three parts, 
” Mors,” ‘‘ Judicium,” ” Vita.” The first consists of a Requiem, 
the second depicts the Judgment, the third Eternal Life, 
Although quite equal, if not superior to The Redemption, Mors 
ei vita has not obtained similar success. 

Gounod was a great worker, an indefatigable writer, and it 
would occupy too much space to attempt even an incomplete 
catalogue of his compositions. Besides the works already 
mentioned may be named two symphonies which were played 
during the ’fifties, but have long .since fallen into neglect. 
Symphonic music was not Gounod’s forte, and the French master 
evidently recognized the fact, for he made no further attempts 
in this style. The incidental music he wn)te to the dramas Les 
Deux Reines and Jeanne d' Arc must not be forgotten. He also 
attempted to set Moli^re’s comedy, Georges Dandin, to music, 
keeping to tlie original prose. This work has never been brought 
out. Gounod composed a large numljer of songs, many of which 
are very beautiful. One of the vocal pieces that have contri- 
buted most to his popularity is the celebrated Meditation on 
the First Prelude oj Bach, more widely known as the Ave Maria. 
llie idea of fitting a melody to the Prelude of Bach was original, 
and it must be admitted that in this case the experiment w^is 
successful. 

Gounod died at St Cloud on the 18th of October 1893. His 
influence on French music was immense, though during the 
last years of the 19th century it was rather counterbalanced 
by that of Wagner. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity, 
it is unlikely that the quality of individuality will be denied 
to Gounod. To be the composer of Faust is alone a sufficient 
title to lasting fame. (A. Hk.) 

GOURD, a name given to various plants of the order Cucur- 
bitaceae, especially those belonging to the genus Cucurbita, 
monoecious trailing herbs of annud duration, with long succulent 
stems furnished with tendrils, and large, rough, palmately-lobed 
leaves ; the flowers are generally large and of a bright yellow 
or orange colour, the barren ones with the stamens united; 
the fertile are followed by the large suamlent fruit that gives 
the gourds their chief economic value. Many varieties of 
Cucurbita are under cultivation in tropical and temperate 
climates, especially in southern Asia; but it is extremely 
difficult to refer them to definite specific groups, on account of 
the facility with which they hybridize ; while it is very doubtful 
whetlier any of the original forms now exist in the, wild state. 
Charles Naudin, who made a careful and interest!^ series of 
observations upon this genus, came to the conclusion that all 
varieties known in European gardens might be referred to six 
original species ; probably three, or at most four, have furnished 
i the edible kinds in ordinary cultivation. Adopting the specific 
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names usually given to the more familiar forms, the most im^ 
portant of the gourds, from ah economic point of view, is perhaps 
C, fnaxtmaf the Potirm Jaune of the French, the red fxkd yellow 
gourd of British gardeners (fig. 6), the spheroidal fruit of which 
is remarkable for its enormous size : the colour of tte somewhat 
rough rind varies from white to bright yellow, while in some kinds 
it remains green ; the fleshy interior is of a deep yellow or 
orange tint. This valuable gourd is grown extensively in southern 
Asia and Europe. In Turkey and Asia Minor it yields, at some 
periods of the year, an important article of diet to the people ; 
immense quantities are sold in the markets of Constantinople, 
where in the winter the heaps of one variety with a white rind 
are described as resembling mounds of snowballs. The yellow 
kind attains occasionally a weight of upwards of 240 lb. It 
grows well in Central Europe and the United States, while in 
the south of England it will produce its gigantic fruit in perfection 
in hot summers. The yellow flesh of this gourd and its numerous 
varieties yields a considerable amount of nutriment, and is the 
more valuable as the fruit can be kept, even in warm climates, for 
a long time. In France and in the East it is much used in soups 
and ragouts, while simply boiled it forms a substitute for other 
table vegetables ; the taste has been compared to that of a young 
carrot. In some countries the larger kinds are employed as 
cattle food. The seeds yield by expression a large quantity 
of a bland oil, which is used for the same purposes as that of 
the poppy and olive. The “ mammoth ** gourds of English and 
American gardeners (known in America as squashes) belong 
to this species. The pumpkin (summer squash of America) 
is Cucurhita Pepo. Some of the varieties of C. maxima arid 
Pepo contain a considerable quantity of sugar, amounting in 
the sweetest kinds to 4 or 5 %, and in the hot plains of Hungary 
efforts have been made to make use of them as a commercial 
source of sugar. The young .shoots of both these large gourds 
may be given to cattle, and admit of being eaten as a green 
vegetable when boiled. The vegetable marrow is a variety 
(ovifera) of C. Pepo. Many smaller gourds are cultivated in 
India and other hot climates, and some have been introduced 
into English gardens, rather for the beauty of their fruit and 

foliage than for their escu- 
lent qualities. Among these 
is C. Pepo var. aurantia, 
fA the orange gourd, bearing a 
spheroidal fruit, like a large 
, orange in form and colour; 
< in Britain it is generally 
too bitter to be palatable, 
though applied to culinary 
purposes in Turkey and the 
I..evant. C. Pepo var. pyri- 

5 formis and var. verrucosa, 
the warted gourds, are 
likewise occasionally eaten, 
especially in the immature 
state; and C. moschaia 
(musk melon) is very exten- 
sively cultivated throughout 
India by the natives, the 
yellow flesh being cooked 
and eaten. 

The bottle - gourds are 
placed in a separate genus, 
-pccimens in tha British i^genafia, chicfly differing 

Group of Gourds. from Cucurhita in the an- 

1-5. Various forms of bottle gourd, thers being free instead of 
La^enaria vulgaris. adherent. The bottle-gourd 

6. Giant gourd. properly so-called, L. ml- 

garis, is a climbing plant with downy, heart-shaped leaves and 
beautiful white flowers r the remarkable fruit (figs. 1-5) first begins 
to grow in the form of an elongated cylinder, but gradually widens 
towards the extremity, until, when ripe, it resembles a flask 
with a narirow neck and large rounded bulb ; it sometimes 
attains a length of 7 ft. When ripe, the pulp is removed from 



the neck, and the interior cleared by leaving wat^r standing 
in it ; the woody rind that remains is used as a bottle : or the 
lower part is cut off and cleared out, forming a basin-like vessel 
applied to the same domestic purposes as the calabash (Cres- 
centia) of the West Indies ; the smaller varieties, divided length- 
wise, form spoons. The ripe fruit is apt to be bitter and cathartic, 
but while immature it is eaten by the Arabs and Turks. When 
about the size of a small cucumber, it is stuffed with rice and 
minced meat, flavoured with pepper, onions, &c., and then boiled, 
forming a favourite dish with Eastern epicures. The elongated 
snake-gourds of India and China {TrichosantHes) are used in 
curries and stews. 

All the true gourds have a tendency to secrete the cathartic 
principle coheyntkin, and in many varieties of Cucurbiia and the 
allied genera it is often elaborated to such an extent as to 
render them unwholesome, or even poisonous. The seeds of 
several species therefore possess some anthelmintic properties ; 
those of the common pumpkin are frequently administered 
in America as a vermifuge. 

The cultivation of gourds l)egan far beyond the dawn of history, 
and the esculent species have become so modified by culture 
that the original plants from which they have descended can 
no longer be traced. ITie abundance of varieties in India would 
seem to indicate that part of Asia as the birthplace of the present 
edible forms ; but some appear to have been cultivated in all 
the hotter regions of that continent, and in North Africa, from 
the earliest ages, while the Romans were familiar with at least 
certain kinds of Cucurhita, and with the bottle-gourd. Cucurhita 
Pepo, the source of many of the American forms, is probably 
a native of that continent. 

Most of the annual gourds may be grown successfully in Britain. 
They arc usually raised in hotbeds or under frames, and planted out 
in rich soil in the early summer as soon as tlic nights become warm. 
The more ornamental kinds may be trained over trellis-work, a 
favourite mode of displaying them in ilic East ; but the situation 
must be sheltered and sunny. Even Lagenaria will sometimes pro- 
duce fine fruit when so treated in the southern counties. 

For an account of these cultivations in England sec paper by Mr 
J. W. Odell, “ Gourds and Cucurbits," in Journ. Royal Hort. Soc. 
xxix. 450 (1904). 

GOURGAUD, GASPAR, Baron (1783-1852), French soldier, 
was bom at Versailles on the 14th of Septeml^r 1783 ; his fatlier 
was a musician of the royal chapel. At school he showed talent 
in mathematical studies and accordingly entered the artillery. 
In 1802 he became junior lieutenant, and thereafter served 
with credit in the campaigns of 1803-1805, being wounded at 
Au.sterlitz. He was present at the siege of Saragossa in 1808, 
but returned to service in C entral Europe and took part in nearly 
all the battles of the Danubian campaign of 1809. In i8jj 
he was chosen to inspect and report on tlie fortifications of 
Danzig. Thereafter he became one of the ordnance officers 
attached to the emperor, whom he followed closely through 
the Russian campaign of 1812 ; he was one of the first to enter 
the Kremlin and discovered there a quantity of gunpowder 
which might have been used for the destruction of Napoleon. 
For his services in this campaign he received the title of baron, 
and became first ordnance officer. In the campaign of 1813 
in Saxony he further evinced his courage and prowess, especially 
at Leipzig and Hanau ; but it was in the first battle of 1814, 
near to Briennc, that he rendered the most signal service by 
killing the leader of a small band of Cossacks who were riding 
furiously towards Napoleon’s tent. Wounded at the battle of 
Montmirail, he yet recovered in time to share in several of the 
ainflicts which followed, distinguishing himself especially at 
Laon and Reims. Though enrolled among the royal guards of 
Louis XVIII. in the summer of 1814, he yet embraced the cause 
of Napoleon during the Hundred Days (1815), was named general 
and aide-de-camp by the emperor, and fought at Waterloo. 

After the second abdication of tlie emperor (June 22nd, 1815) 
Gourgaud retired with him and a few other companions to 
Rochefort. It was to him that Napoleon entrusted the letter 
of appeal to the prince regent for an asylum in England. Gour- 
gaud set off in H.M.S. “ Slaney/* but was not allowed to land 
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in England. He determined to share Napoleon’s exile and 
sailed with him on H.M.S. “ Northumberland ” to St Helena. 
The ship’s secretary, John R. Glover, has left an entertainii^ 
account of some of Gourgaud’s gasconnades at table. His 
extreme sensitiveness and vanity soon brought him into collision 
with Las Cases and Montholon at Longwood. The former he 
styles in his journal a “ Jesuit ” and a scribbler who went thither 
in order to become famous. With Montholon, his senior in rank, 
the friction became so acute that he challenged him to a duel, 
for which he suffered a sharp rebuke from Napoleon. Tiring 
of the life at Longwood and the many slights which he suffered 
from Napoleon, he desired to depart, but before he could sail 
he spent two months with Colonel Basil Jackson, whose account 
of him throws much light on his character, as also on the “ policy” 
adopted by the exiles at Longwood. In England he was gained 
over by members of the Opposition and thereafter made common 
cause with O’Meara and other detractors of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
for whose character he had expressed high esteem to Basil Jack- 
son. He soon published his Campagne de 1813^ in the preparation 
of which he had had some help from Napoleon ; but Gourgaud's 
Journal de Ste-HHene was not destined to be published till 
the year 1899. Entering the arena of letters, he wrote, or colla- 
borated in, two well-known critiques. The first was a censure of 
(bunt P. de Sdgur’s work on the campaign of 1812, with the 
result that he fought a duel with that officer and wounded him. 
He also sharply criticized Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 
He returned to active service in the army in 1830 ; and in 1840 
proceeded with others to St Helena to bring back the remains 
of Napoleon to France. He became a deputy to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1849 ; he died in 1852. 

Gourgaud's works arc La Campagne de rSi^ (London and Paris, 
1818) ; NapoUon et la Grande Armh en Russte : examen critique de 
Vouvrage de M. le comte P. de S£gur (Paris, 1824) ; lUfutation de la 
vie de NapolSon par Sir Walter Scott (Paris, 1827). He collaborated 
with Montliolon in the work entitled Mf^moires pour servir d Vhistoire 
de France sous NapoUon (Paris, 1822-1823), and with Belliard €a*nd 
others in the work entitled Bourrienne et ses erreurs (2 vols., Paris, 
1830); but his most imjwrtant work is the Journal infdit de Ste- 
Hkdne (2 vols., Paris, 1899), which is a remarkably naif and lifelike 
record of the life at l..ongwood. See, too, Notes and Reminiscences of 
a Staff Ofpeer, by Hii.sil Jackson (London, 1904), and the bibliography 
to the article Lowk, Sir Hudson. (J. Hl. K.) 

GOURKO, JOSEPH VLADIMIROVICH, Count (1828-1901), 
Russian general, was born, of Lithuanian extraction, on the 
15th of November 1828. He was educated in the imperial 
corps of pages, entered the hussars of the imperial bodyguard 
as sub-lieutenant in 1846, became captain in 1857, adjutant 
to the emperor in i860, colonel in 1861, commander of the 4th 
Hussar regiment of Mariupol in 1866, and major-general of the 
emperor’s suite in 1867. He subsequently commanded the 
grenadier regiment, and in 1873 the ist brigade, 2nd division, 
of the cavalry of the guard. Although he took part in the 
Crimean War, being stationed at Belbek, his claim to distinction 
is due to his services in the Turkish war of 1877. He led the van 
of the Russian invasion, took Trnovo on the 7th July, crossed 
the Balkans by the Hain Bogaz pass, debouching near Hainkioi, 
and, notwithstanding considerable resistance, captured Uflani, 
Maglish and Kazanlyk ; on the i8th of July he atUcked Shipka, 
which was evacuated by the Turks on the following day. Thus 
within sixteen days of crossing the Danube Gourko had secured 
three Balkan passes and created a panic at Constantinople. 
He then made a series of successful reconnaissances of the 
Tunja valley, cut the railway in two places, occupied Stara 
Zagora (Turkish, Eski Zagra) and Nova 2 Lagora (Yeni Zagra), 
checked the advance of Suleiman’s army, and returned again 
over the Balkans. In October he was appointed commander of 
the allied cavalry, and attacked the Plevna line of communication 
to Orkhanie with a lai^e mixed force, captured Gorni-Dubnik, 
Telische and Vratza, and, in the middle of November, Orkhanie 
itself. Plevnu was isolated, and after its fall in December 
Gourko led the way amidst snow' and ice over the Balkans to 
the fertile v^ley beyond, totally defeated Suleiman, and occupied 
Sophia, Philippopolis and Adrianople, the armistice at the i 
end of January 1878 stopping further operations (see Russo- I 


Turkish Wars). Gourko was made a county and decorated 
with the and class of St George and other orders. In 1879-1880 
he was governor of St Petersburg, and from 1883 to 1894 governor- 
general of Poland. He died on the a9th of January 1901. 

GOURMET, a French term for one who takes a refined and 
critical, or even merely theoretical pleasure in good cooking 
and the delights of the table. The word has not the disparaging 
sense attached to the Fr. gourmand, to whom the practical 
pleasure of good eating is the chief end. The O.Fr. groumei 
or gromot meant a servant, or shop-boy, especially one employed 
in a wine-seller’s shop, hence an expert taster of wines, from 
which the modern usage has developed. The etymology of 
gourmet is obscure ; it may be ultimately connected with the 
English “ groom ” (q.v.). The origin of gourmand is unknown. 
In English, in the form ” grummet,” the word was early applied 
to a cabin or ship’s boy. Ships of the Cinque Ports were obliged 
to carry one “ grummet ” ; thus in a charter of 1229 (quoted 
in the New English Dictionary) it is laid down servitia inde 
debita Domtino Regi, xxi, naves, et in qualihet nave xxi, homines, 
cum uno gartione qui dicitur gromet. 

GOUROCK, a police burgh and watering-place of Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland, on the southern shore of the Firth of Clyde, 
3J m. W. by N. of Greenock by the Caledonian railway. Pop. 
(^901) .S^bi. It is partly situated on a fine bay affording good 
anchorage, for which it is largely resorted to by the numerous 
yacht clubs of the Clyde. The extension of the railway from 
Greenock (in 1889) to the commodious pier, with a tunnel m. 
long, the longest in Scotland, affords great facilities for travel 
to the ports of the Firth, the sea lochs on the southern Highland 
coast and the Crinan Canal. The eminence called Barrhill 
(480 ft. high) divides the town into two parts, the eastern known 
as Kempoch, the western as Ashton. Near Kempoch point is 
a inonolith of mica-schist, 6 ft. high, called '' Granny Kempoch,” 
which the superstitious of other days regarded as possessing 
influence over the winds, and which was the scene, in 1662, of 
certain rites that led to the celebrants being burned as witches. 
Gamble Institute (named after the founder) contains halls, 
recreation rooms, a public library and baths. It is said that 
Gourock was the first place on the Clyde where herrings were 
cured. There is tramway communication with (freenock and 
Ashton. About 3 m. S.W. there stands on the shore the familiar 
beacon of the Cloch. Gourock became a burgh of barony in 1694. 

GOURVILLE, JEAN HERAULD (1625-1703), French adven- 
turer, was born at La Rochefoucauld. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the house of La Rochefoucauld as a servant, and in 
1646 became secretary to Frangois de la Rochefoucauld, author 
of the Maximes. Resourceful and Cjuick-witted, he rendered 
services to his master during the Fronde, in his intrigues with 
the parliament, the court or the princes. In these negotiations 
he made the acquaintance of Cond6, whom he wished to help 
to escape from the chateau of Vincennes ; of Mazarin, for whom 
he negotiated the reconciliation with the princes ; and of Nicolas 
Fouquet. After the Fronde he engaged in financial affairs, 
thanks to Fouquet. In 1658 he farmed the taille in (Juienne. 
He bought depreciated rentes and had them raised to their 
nominal value by the treasury ; he extorted gifts from the 
financiers for his protection, being Fouquet’s confidant in many 
operations of which he shared the profits. In three years he 
accumulated an enormous fortune, still further increased by his 
unfailing good fortune at cards, playing even with the king. 
He was involved in the trial of Fouquet, and in April 1663 was 
condemned to death for peculation and embezzlement of public 
funds ; but escaping, was executed in effigy. He sent a valet 
one night to take the effigy down from the gallows in the court 
of the Pakis de Justice, and then fled the country. He re- 
mained five years abroad, being excepted in 1665 from the 
amnesty accorded by Louis XIV. to the condemned financiers. 
Having returned secretly to France, he entered the service of 
Cond6, who, unable to meet his creditors, had need of a clever 
manager to put his affairs in order. In this way he was able to 
reappear at court, to assist at the campaigns of the war with 
Holland, and to offer himself for all the delicate negotiations 
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for his master or the king. He reived diplomatic missions in 
Germany, in Holland, and especially in Spam, though it was 
only in 1694 that he was freed from the coi^emnation pro- 
nounced against him by the chamber of justice. From 1696 
he fell ill and withdrew to his estate, where he dictated to his 
secretary, in four months and a half, his Mimoirts, an important 
source for the history of his time. In spite of Mveral errors, 
introduced purposely, they give a clear idea of the life and morals 
of a financier of the age of Fouquet, and throw light on certain 
points of the diplomatic history. They were first published in 
1724. 

There is a modern edition, with notes, an introduction and ap- 
pendix, by Lecestre (Paris, 1894-1895, 2 vols.). 

GOUT, the name rather vaguely given, in medicine, to a 
constitutional disorder which manifests itself by inflammation 
of the joints, with sometimes deposition of urates of soda, and 
also by morbid changes in various important organs. The 
term gout, which was first used about the end of the 13th 
century, is derived through the Fr. goutte from the Lat. gutta, 
a drop, in allusion to the old pathological doctrine of the dropping 
of a morbid material from the blood within the joints. The 
disease was known and described by the ancient Greek physicians 
under various terms, which, however, appear to have been 
applied by them alike to rheumatism and gout. The general 
term arthritis (apOpov, a joint) was employed when many joints 
were the seat of inflammation ; while in those instances where 
the disease was limited to one part the terms used bore reference 
to such locality ; hence podagra (iroSdypa, from ttou?, the foot, 
and aypa, a seizure), chiragra the hand), gonagra (ydw, 

the knee), &c. 

Hippocrates in his Aphorisms speaks of gout as occurring 
most commonly in spring and autumn, and mentions the fact 
that women are less liable to it than men. He also gives directions 
as to treatment. Celsus gives a similar account of the disease. 
Galen regarded gout as an unnatural accumulation of humours 
in a part, and the chalk-stones as the concretions of these, and 
he attributed the disease to over-indulgence and luxury. Gout 
is alluded to in the works of Ovid and Pliny, and Seneca, in his 
95th epistle, mentions the prevalence of gout among the Roman 
ladies of his day as one of the results of their high living and 
debauchery. Lucian, in his Tragopodagra, gives an amusing 
account of the remedies employed for the cure of gout. 

In all times this disease has engaged a large share of the atten- 
tion of physicians, from its wide prevalence and from the amount 
of suffering which it entails. Sydenham, the famous English 
physician of the lyth century, wrote an important treatise on 
the subject, and his description of the gouty paroxysm, all the 
more vivid from his having himself been afflicted with the disease 
for thirty-four years, is still quoted by writers as the most 
graphic and exhaustive account of the symptomatology of gout. 
Subsequently Cullen, recognizing gout as capable of manifesting 
itself in various ways, divided the disease into regular gouty 
which affects the joints only, and irregular gout, where the gouty 
disposition exhibits itself in other forms ; and the latter variety 
he subdivided into atonic gout, where the most prominent 
symptoms are throughout referable to the stomach and ali- 
mentary canal ; retrocedent gouty where the inflammatory attack 
suddenly disappears from an affected joint and serious disturb- 
ance takes place in some internal organ, generally the stomach 
or heart ; and misplaced gouty where from the first the disease 
does not appear externally, but reveals itself by an inflammatory 
attack of some internal part. Dr Garrod, one of the most 
eminent authorities on gout, adopted a diviriion somewhat 
similar to, though simpler than that of Cullen, namely, regular 
gouty which affects the joints alone, and is either acute or chronic, 
and irregular gouty affecting non-articular tissues, or disturbing 
thj functions of various organs. 

It is often stated that the attack of gout comes on without 
any previous warning ; but, while this is true in many instances, 
the reverse is probably as frequently the case, and the pre- 
monitory symptoms, especially in those who have previously 
suffered from the dii^ase, may be sufficiently precise to indicate 


the impending seizure. Among the more common of these 
may be mentioned marked disorders of the digestive organs, 
with a feeble and capricious appetite, flatulence and pain after 
eating, and uneasiness in the right side in the region of the liver. 
A remarkable tendency to gnashing of the teeth is sometimes 
observed. This symptom was first noticed by Dr Graves, 
who connected it with irritation in the urinary organs, which 
also is present as one of the premonitory indications of the 
gouty attack. Various forms of nervous disturbance also present 
themselves in the form of general discomfort, extreme irritability 
of temper, and various perverted sensations, such as that of 
numbness and coldness in the limbs. These symptoms may 
persist for many days and then undergo amelioration immediately 
before the impending paroxysm. On the night of the attack 
the patient retires to rest apparently well, but about two or three 
o'clock in the morning awakes with a painful feeling in the foot, 
most commonly in the ball of tlie great toe, but it may be in 
the instep or heel, or in the thumb. With the pain tliere often 
occurs a distinct .shivering followed by feverishness. The pain 
soon becomes of the most agonizing character in the words 
of Sydenham, “ now it is a violent stretching and tearing of the 
ligaments, now it is a gnawing pain, and now a pressure and 
tightening ; so exquisite and lively meanwhile is the part 
affected that it cannot bear the weight of the bedclothes, nor 
the jar of a person walking in the room.” 

Wicn the affected part is examined it is found to be swollen 
and of a deep red hue. The superjacent skin is tense and glisten- 
ing, and the surrounding veins are more or less distended. After 
a few hours there is a remission of the pain, slight perspiration 
takes place, and the patient may fall asleep. The pain may 
continue moderate during the day but returns as night advanc^es, 
and the patient goes through a similar experience of suffering 
to that of the previous night, followed with a like abatement 
towards morning. These nocturnal exacerbations occur with 
greater or less severity during the continuance of the attack, 
which generally lasts for a week or ten days. As the symptoms 
decline the swelling and tenderness of the affected joint abate, 
but the skin over it pits on pressure for a time, and with this 
there is often as.sociated slight desquamation of the cuticle. 
During the attacks there is much constitutional disturbance. 
The patient is restless and extremely irritable, and suffers from 
cramp in the limbs and from dyspepsia, thirst and constipation. 
The urine is scanty and high-coloured, with a copious deposit, 
consisting chiefly of urates. During the continuance of the 
symptoms the inflammation may leave the one foot and affect 
the other, or both may suffer at the same time. After the attack 
is over the patient feels quite well and fancies himself better 
than he had been for a long time before ; hence the once popular 
notion that a fit of the gout was capable of removing all other 
ailments. Any such idea, however, is sadly belied in the ex- 
perience of most sufferers from this disease. It is rare that the 
first is the only attack of gout, and another is apt to occur within 
a year, although by care and treatment it may be warded off. 
The disease, however, undoubtedly tends to take a firmer hold 
on the constitution and to return. In the earlier recurrences 
the same joints as were formerly the seat of the gouty inflam- 
mation suffer again, but in course of time others become im- 
plicated, until in advanced cases scarcely any articulation 
escapes, and the disease thus becomes chronic. It is to be noticed 
that when gout assumes this form the frequently recurring attacks 
are usually attended with less pain than the earlier ones, but 
their disastrous effects are evidenced alike by the disturbance 
of various important organs, especially the stomach, liver, 
kidneys and heart, and by the remarkable changes which take 
place in the joints from the formation of the so-called chalk- 
stones or tophi. These deposits, which are highly characteristic 
of gout, appear at first to take place in the form of a semifluid 
material, consisting for the most part of urate of soda, which 
gradually becomes more dense, and ultimately quite hard. 
When any quantity of this is deposited in the structures of a 
joint the effect is to produce stiffening, and, as deposits appear 
to take place to a greater or less amount in connexion with every 
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attack, permanent thickening and deformity of the parts is apt 
to be the consequence. The extent of this depends, of course, 
on the amount of the deposits, which, however, would seem 
to be in no necessary relation to the severity of the attack, being 
in some cases even of chronic gout so slight as to be barely 
appreciable externally, but on the other hand occasionally 
causing great enlargement of the joints, and fixing them in a 
flexed or extended position which renders them entirely useless. 
Dr Garrod describes the appearance of a hand in an extreme 
case of this kind, and likens its shape to a bundle of French 
carrots with their heads forward, the nails corresponding to the 
stalks. Any of the joints may \ye thus affected, but most 
commonly those of the hands and feet. The deposits take place 
in other structures besides those of joints, such as along the course 
of tendons, underneath the skin and periosteum, in the sclerotic 
coat of the eye, and espc( ially on the cartilages of the external 
ear. When largely d(?f)osited in joints an abscess sometimes 
forms, the skin gives wav, and the concretion is exposed. Sir 
Thomas Watson quotes a ca.‘^e of this kind where the patient 
when playing at cards was accustomed to chalk the score of the 
game upon the table with his gouty knuckles. 

The recognition of what is termed irregular gout is less easy 
than that form above described, where the disease gives abundant 
external evidence of its presence ; but that other parts than 
joints suffer from gouty attacks is bej'ond question. The diag- 
nosis may often be made in cases where in an attack of ordinary 
gout the disea.se suddenly leaves the affected joints and some I 
new series of symptoms arises. It has been often observed when \ 
cold has been applied to an inflamed joint that the pain and 
inflammation in the piart ceased, but that some sudden and 
alarming seizure referabU*. to the stomach, brain, heart or lungs 
supervened. Such attacks, which correspond to what is termed 
by Cullen retrocedent gout, often terminate favourably, more 
especially if the disease again returns to the joints. Further, 
the gouty nature of some long-continued internal or cutiineous 
disorder may be rendered apparent by its disappearance on the 
outbreak of the paroxysm in the joints. Gout, when of long 
standing, is often found associated with degenerative changes in 
the heart and large arteries, the liver, and especially the kidneys, 
which are apt to assume the contracted granular condition 
characteristic of one of the forms of Bright’s disease. A variety 
of urinary calculus —the uric acid-formed by concretions of 
this substance in the kidneys is a not imfreqiient occurrence 
in connexion with gout ; hence the well-known association of 
this disease and gravel. 

The pathology of gout is di.scussed in the article on Metabolic 
Dlseases. Many points, however, still remain unexplained. 
As remtu'ked by IVousseau, “ the production in excess of uric 
acid and urates is a pathological phenomenon inherent like all 
others in the disease ; and like all the others it is dominated 
by a specific (muse, which we know only by its effects, and which 
we term the gouty diathesis.” This subject of diathesis (habit, 
or organic predisposition of individuals), whicJi is regarded as an 
essential clement in the pathology of gout, naturally suggests 
the question as to whether, besides being inherited, such a 
pecuHarity may also be acquired, and this leads to a considera- 
tion of the causes which are recognized as influential in favouring 
the occurrence of this disease. 

It is beyond dispute that gout is in a marked degree hereditary, 
fully more than half the number of cases being, according to 
Sir C. Scudamore and Dr Garrod, of this character. But it is 
no less certain that there are habits and modes of life the observ- 
ance of which may induce the disease even where no hereditary 
tendencies can be traced, and the avoidance of which may, on 
the other hand, go far towards weakening or neutralizing the 
influence of inherited liability. Gout is said to affect the sedentary 
more readily than the active. If, however, inadequate exercise 
be combined with a luxurious manner of living, with habitual 
over-indulgence in animal food and rich dishes, and especially 
in alcoholic beverages, then undoubtedly the chief factors in the 
production of the disease are present. 

Much has been written upon the relative influence of various 


forms of alcoholic drinks in promoting the development of gout. 
It is generally stated that fermented are more injurious than 
distilled liquors, and that, in particular, the stronger wines, 
such as port, sherry and madeira, are much more potent in their 
gout-producing action than the lighter class of wines, such as 
hock, moselle, &c., while malt liquors are fully as hurtful as strong 
wines. It seems quite as probable, however, that ovcr-indulg^ce 
in any form of alcohol, when associated with the other conditions 
already adverted to, will have very much the same effect in 
developing gout. The comparative absence of gout in countries 
where .spirituous liquors are chiefly used, such as Scotland, is 
cited as showing their relatively slight effect in encouraging 
that disease ; but it is to he noticed that in such countries there 
is on the whole a less marked tendency to excess in the other 
pleasures of the table, which in no degree less tlian alcohol are 
• chargeable with inducing the gouty habit, (iout is not a common 
disease among the poor and labouring classes, and when it does 
occur may often lie connected even in them with errors in living. 
It is not \’cry rare to meet gout in butlers, coachmen, &c., who 
are apt to live luxuriously while leading comparatively easy lives. 

Gout, it must ever be borne in mind, may also affect persons who 
observe the strictest temperance in living, and whose only excesses 
are in the direction of over-work, either physical or intellectual. 
Many of the great names in history in all times have had their 
existence emi)ittered by this malady, and have died from its 
effects. The infiuence of hereditary' tendency may often be 
I traced in such instances, and is doubtless called into activity 
j by the depressing consequences of over-work. It may, notwith- 
.standing, be affirmed as generally true that those who hiad regular 
lives, and are moderate in the use of animal food and alcoholic 
drinks, or still better abstain from the latter altogether, are 
less likely to be the victims of gout e\^en where an undoubted 
inherited tendency e.xists. 

(iout is more common in mature age than in the earlier years 
of life, the greatest number of cases in one decennial period being 
between the ages of thirty and forty, next between twenty and 
thirty, and thirdly between forty and fifty. It may occasionally 
affect very young persons ; such cases are generally regarded as 
hereditary, but, so far as diet is concerned, it has to be remembered 
that their home life has probably been a predisposing cause. 
After middle life gout rarely appears for the first time. Women 
arc mu(‘h less the subjects of gout than men, apparently from 
their less exposure to the influences (excepting, of course, that 
of heredity) which tend to develop the disease, and doubtless 
also from the differing circumstances of their physical constitu- 
tion. It most frequently appears in females after the cessation 
of the menses. Persons exposed to the influence of lead poisoning, 
such as plumbers, painters, &c., are apt to suffer from gout ; 
and it would seem that impregnation of the system with tliis 
metal markedly interferes with the uric acid excreting function 
of the kidneys. 

Attacks of gout are readily excited in those predisposed to 
the disease. Exposure to cold, disorders of digestion, fatigue, 
and irritation or injuries of particular joints will often precipitate 
the gouty paroxysm. 

With respect to the treatment of gout the greatest variety 
of opinion has prevailed and practice been pursued, from the 
numerous quaint nostrums detailed by Lucian to the “ expectant” 
or do-nothing system recommended by Sydenham. But gout, 
although, as has b'. en shown, a malady of a most severe and 
intractable character, may nevertheless be successfully dealt 
with by appropriate medicinal and hygienic measures. The 
general plan of treatment can be here only briefly indicated. 
During the acute attack the affected part should be kept at 
perfect rest, and have applied to it warm opiate fomentations 
or poultices, or, what an.swers quite as well, be enveloped in 
cotton wool covered in with oil silk^ The diet of the patient 
should be light, without animal food or stimulants. The adminis- 
tration of some simple laxative will be of service, as well as the 
free use of alkaline diuretics, such as the bicarbonate or acetate 
of potash. The medicinal agent most relied on for the relief 
of pain is colchicum, which manifestly exercises a powerful 
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action cm the disease. This drug {Colchicum autumnale), which 
is believed to correspond to the hennodactyl of the ancients, 
has proved of such efficacy in modifying the attacks that, as 
observed by Dr Garrod, “ we may safely assert that colchicum 
possesses as specific a control over the gouty inflammation as 
cinchona barks or their alkaloids over intermittent fever.” 
It is usually administered in the form of the wine in doses of 
10 to 30 drops every four or six hours, or in pill as the acetous 
extract (gr. J-gr. i.). The effect of colchicum in subduing the 
pain of gout is generally so prompt and marked that it is yn- 
necessary to have recourse to opiates ; but its action requires 
to be carefully watched by the physician from its well-known 
nauseating and depressing consequences, which, should they 
appear, render the suspension of the drug necessary. Otherwise 
the remedy may be continued in gradually diminishing doses 
for some days after the disappearance of the gouty inflammation. 
Should gout give evidence of its presence in an irregular form 
by attacking internal organs, besides the medicinal treatment 
above mentioned, the use of frictions and mustard applications 
to the joints is indicated with the view of exciting its appearance 
there. When gout ha.® become chronic, colchicum, although of 
less service than in acute gout, is yet valujible, particularly 
when the inflammatory attacks recur. More benefit, however, 
appears to be derived from potassium iodide, guaiacum, the 
alkalis potash and lithia, and from the administration of aspirin 
and sodium salicylate. Salicylate of menthol is an effective 
local application, jiainted on and covered with a gutta-percha 
bandage. Tjthia was strongly recommended by Dr Garrod from 
its solvent action upon the urates. It is usually administered 
in the form of the carbonate (gr. v., freely diluted). 

The treatment and regimen to be employed in the intervals 
of the gouty attacks are of the highest importance. These 
bear reference for the most part to the habits and mode of life 
of the patient. Restriction must be laid upon the amount and 
quality of the food, and equally, or still more, upon the alcoholic 
stimulants. “ The instances,” says Sir Thomas Watson, ‘‘ are 
not few of men of good sense, and masters of themselves, who, 
being warned by one visitation of the gout, have thenceforward 
resolutely abstained from rich living and from wine and strong 
drinks of all kinds, and who have been rewarded for their prudence 
and self-denial by complete immunity from any return of the 
disease, or upon whom, at any rate, its future assaults have been 
few and feeble.” The same eminent authority adds : “ I am 
sure it is worth any young man’s while, who has had the gout, 
to become a teetotaller.” By those more advanced in life 
who, from long continued habit, are unable entirely to relinquish 
the use of stimulants, the strictest possible temperance must 
be observed. Regular but moderate exercise in the form of 
walking or riding, in the ca.se of those who lead sedentary lives, 
is of great advantage, and all over-work, either physical or mental, 
should be avoided. Fatiguez la bete, et reposez la tete is the maxim 
of an experienced French doctor (Dr Debout d’Estrees of Con- 
trexeville). Unfortunately the complete carrying out of .such 
directions, even by those who feel their importance, is too often 
rendered difficult or impossible by circumstances of occupation 
and otherwise, and at most only an approximation can be made. 
Uertain mineral waters and baths (such as those of Vichy, 
Royat, Contrex6ville, &c.) are of undoubted value in cases of 
gout and arthritis. The particular place must in each case be 
determined by the physician, and special caution must be 
observed in recommending this plan of treatment in persons 
whose gout is complicated by organic disease of any kind. 

Ur Alexander Haig’s ** uric acid free diet ” has found many ad- 
herents. His view as regards the pathology is that in gouty persons 
the blood is less alkaline tlian in normal, and therefore less able to 
hold in solution uric acid or its salts, which arc retained in the joints. 
Assuming gout to be a poisoning by animal food (meat, fish, eggs), 
and by tea, coffee, cocoa and other vegetable alkaloid-containing sub- 
stances, he recommends an average daily diet excluding these, and 
Gontaining 24 02. of breadstufls (ti^st, bread, biscuits and puddings) 
together with 24 oz. of fruit and vegetables (excluding |)eaa, beans^ 
lentils, mushrooms and asparagus) ; 8 oz. of the breacistuffs may be 
replaced by 21 oz. of milk or 2 oz. of cheese, butter and oil being taken 
as required, so ttmt it is not strictly a vegetarian diet. 
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Precisely the opposite view as to diet has recently been put forward 
by Profes.sor A. Robin of the Hopital Beauion, who aa^ys serious 
xni.staJie8 arc made in ordering patients tu abstain from red meats 
and take light food, fish, eggs, litc. The common object in view is the 
diminished output of uric acid. This output is chiefly obtained from 
food rich in nucleins and in collagenous matters, i.e. young white 
meats, eggs, &c. Consequently the gouty subject ought to restrict 
himself to the consumption of red meat, beef and mutton, and leave 
out of his dietary all white meat and internal organs. He should 
take little hydrocarbons and sugars, and be moderate in fats. 
Vegetarian diet he regards as a misttike, likewise milk diet> as tbey 
tend to weaken the patient. 'I'o prevent the formation of uric acid 
Robin prescribes quiiiic acid combined with foriuiiic or urotropinc. 

GOUTHlfilRE» PISRRB (1740-1806), French metal worker, 
was bom at Troyes and went to Paris at an early age as the 
pupil of Martin Cour. During his brilliant career he executed 
a vast quantity of mi;tal work of the utmost variety, the best of 
which was unsurf>assed by any of his rivals in that great art 
period. It was long believed that he received many commissions 
for furniture from the court of Louis XVI., and especially from 
Marie Antoinette, but recent searches suggest that his work for 
the queen w'as confined to bronzes, (iouthi^rc can, however, well 
bear this loss, nor will his reputation suffer .should those critics 
ultimately be justified who believe that many of the furniture 
mounts attributed to him were from the hand of I’honiire. But 
if he did not work for the court he unquestionably produced 
many of the most splendid belongings of the due d’Aumont, 
the duchesse de Mazarin and Mme du Barry. Indeed the 
custom of the beautiful mistress of Louis XV. brought about 
the financial ruin of the great artist, who accomplished more 
than any other man for the fame of her chateau of I-ouvcciennes. 
When the collection of the due d’Aumont was sold by auction 
in Paris in 1782 so many objects mounted by Gouthi^re were 
bought for I/)iiis XVI. and Marie Antoinette that it is not 
difficult to perceive the basis of the belief that they were actually 
made for the court, 'fhe due’s sale catalogue is, however, in 
existence, with the nauKJs of the purchasers and the prices 
realized. The auction was almost an apotheosis of Gouthi^re. 
I'lie precious lacquer cabinets, the chandeliers and candelabra, 
the tables and cabinets in marquetry, the columns and vases 
in porphyry, jasper and choice marbles, the porcelains of China 
and Japan were nearly all mounted in bronze by him. More 
than fifty of these pieces bore Gouthi^re’s signature. The due 
d’Aumont’s cabinet represented the high-water mark of the 
chaser’s art, and the great prices which were paid for Gouthi^re’s 
work at this sale are the most conclusive criterion of the value 
set upon his achievement in his own day. Thus Marie Antoinette 
paid 12,000 livres for a red jasper bowl or brtde-parfwns mounted 
by him, which was then already famous. Curiously enough 
it commanded only one-tenth of that price at the Fournier sale 
in 1831 ; but in 1865, when the marquis of Hertford bought 
it at the prince de Beauvais’s sale, it fetched 31,900 francs. It 
is now in the Wallace Collection, which contains the finest and 
most representative gathering of Gouthi^re’s undoubted work. 
The mounts of gilt bronze, cast and elaborately chased, show 
satyrs’ heads, from which hang festoons of vine leaves, while 
within the feet a serpent is coiled to spring. A smaller cup is one 
of the treasures of the T.K)uvre. There too is a bronze clock, 
signed by “ Gouthidre, cizileur et doreuv du Roy d Paris” dated 
1771, with a river god, a water nymph symbolizing the Rhone 
and its tributary the Durance, and a female figure typifyii^ the 
city of Avignon. Not all of Gouthiere’s work is ot the highest 
quality, and much of what he executed was from the designs 
of others. At his best his delicacy, refinement and finish are 
exceedingly delightful — in his great moments he ranks with 
the highest alike as artist and as craftsman. The tone of soft 
dead gold which is found on some of his mounts he is believed 
to have invented, but indeed the gilding of all his superlative 
work possesses a remarkable quality. This charm of tone is 
admirably seen in the bronzes and candelabra which he executed 
for the cffimneypiece of Marie Antoinette’s Doudoir at Fontaine- 
bleau. He continued to embellish Louveciennes for Madame 
du Barry until the Revolution, and then the guillotine came for 
her and absolute ruin for him. When her property was seized 
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she owed him 756,000 livrcs, of which he never received a sol, 
despite repeated applications to the administrators. ^^Riduit 
d solliciter une place d Vhospice, il tnourui dans la mishe*' So 
it was stated in a lawsuit brought by his sons against du Barry’s 
heirs. 

GOUVION 8AINT-CYR, LAURENT, Marquis de (1764-1830), 
French marshal, was bom at Toul on the 13th of April 1764. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Rome with the view of pro- 
secuting the study of painting, but although he continued his 
artistic studies after his return to Paris in 1784 he never definitely 
adopted the profession of a painter. In 1792 he was chosen 
a captain in a volunteer battalion, and served on the staff of 
General (iistine. Promotion rapidly followed, and in the aiurse 
of two years he had become a general of division. In 1796 he 
commanded the centre division of Moreau’s army in the campaign 
of the Rhine, and by coolness and sagacity greatly aided him 
in the celebrated retreat from Bavaria to the Rhine. In 1798 
h(* succeeded Massena in the command of the army of Italy. 
Jn the following year he commanded the left wing of Jourdan’s 
army in CJermany ; but when Jourdan was succeeded by Mass6na, 
he joined the army of Moreau in Italy, where he distinguished 
himself in face of the great dilFiculties that followed the defeat 
of Novi. When Moreau, in 1800, was appointed to the command 
of the army of the Rhine, Gouvion St-Cyr was named his principal 
lieutenant, and on the 9th of May gained a victory over General 
Kray at Bil)crach. He was not, however, on good terms with 
his commander and retired to France after the first operations 
of the campaign. In 1801 he was sent to Spain to command 
the army intended for the invasion of Portugal, and was named 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. When a treaty of peace 
was shortly afterwards concluded with Portugal, he succeeded 
Lucien Bonaparte as ambassador at Madrid. In 1803 he was 
appointed to the c^ommand of an army corps in Italy, in 1805 
he served with distinction under Massena, and in 1806 was 
engaged in the campaign in southern Italy. He took part in 
the Prussian and Polish campaigns of 1807, and in 1808, in which 
year he was made a count, he commanded an army corps in 
Catalonia ; but, not wishing to comply with certain orders 
he received from T^aris (for which see Oman, Peninsular War, 
vol. iii.), he resigned his command and remained in disgrace 
till r8i I . He was still a general of division, having been excluded 
from the first list of marshals owing to his action in refusing 
to influence the troops in favour of the establishment of the 
Empire. On the opening of the Russian campaign he received 
command of an army corps, and on the i8th of August 1812 
obtained a victory over the Russians at Polotsk, in recognition 
of which he was (Teated a marshal of France. He received a 
severe wound in one of the actions during the general retreat. 
St-(‘yr distinguished himself at the battle of Dresden (August 
2b 27, 1813), and in the defence of that place against the Allies 
after the battle of Leipzig, capitulating only on the nth of 
November, when Napoleon had retreated to the Rhine. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons he was created a peer of France, 
and in July 1S15 was appointed war minister, but resigned his 
oflice in the November following. In ] une 1 81 7 he was appointed 
minister of marine, and in September following again resumed 
the duties of war minister, which he continued to discharge 
till November 1819. During this time he effected many reforms, 
particularly in respect of measures tending to make the army 
a national rather than a dynastic' force. He exerted himself 
also to safeguard the rights of the old soldiers of the Empire, 
organized the general staff and revised the code of military law 
and the pension regulations. He was made 0 marquess in 1817. 
He died at Hy^res (Var) on the 17th of March 1830. Gouvion 
St-(Yr would doubtless have obtained better opportunitie.s of 
acquiring distinction had he shown himself more blindly devoted 
to the interests of Napoleon, but Napoleon f)aid him the high 
compliment of referring to his military genius,” and entrust^ 
him with independent commands in secondary theatres of war. 
It is doubtful, however, if he possessed eneigy commensurate 
with his skill, and in Napoleon’s modem conception of war, 
as three parts moral to one technical, there was more need for 


the services of a bold leader of troops whose doctrine ” — to 
use the modem phrase-predisposed him to self-sacrificing and 
vigorous action, than for a savant in the art of war of the type of 
St-Cyr. Contemporary opinion, as reflected by Marbot, did 
justice to his “ commanding talents,” but remarked the indolence 
which was the outward sign of the vague complexity of a mind 
that had passed beyond the simplicity of mediocrity without 
attaining the simplicity of genius. 

He was the author of the following works, all of the highest 
value : Journal des opiraHons de Vatmie de Catalogne en i 8 o 8 e% 
iSog (Paris, 1821) ; Mimoiree sur les campagnes des armies de Rhin 
et de Rhin-et- Moselle de jyg4 d lygy (Paris, 1829) ; and Mimoires 
pour servir d Vhistoire militaire sous le Directoire, le Constdat, et 
V Empire (1S31). 

See Gay de Vernon's Vie de Gouvion Saint-Cyr (1857). 

GOVAN, a municipal and police burgh of Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
It lies on the south bank of the Clyde in actual contact with 
Glasgow, and in a parish of the same name which includes a large 
part of the city on both sides of the river. Pop. (1891) 61,589 ; 
(1901) 76,532. Govan remained little more than a village till 
i860, when the growth of shipbuilding and allied trades gave 
its development an enormous impetus. Among its public build- 
ings are the municipal chambers, combination fever hospital, 
Samaritan hospital and reteption houses for the poor. Elder 
Park (40 acres) presented to the burgh in 1885 cemtains a statue 
of John Elder (1824-1869), the pioneer shipbuilder, the husband 
of the donor. A statue of Sir William Pearce (1833-1888), 
another well-known Govan shipbuilder, once M.P, for the burgh, 
stands at Govan Cross. The Govan lunacy board opened in 
1896 an asylum near Paisley. Govan is supplied with Glasgow 
gas and water, and its tramways are leased by the Glasgow 
corporation ; but it has an electric light installation of its own, 
and performs all other municipal functions quite independently 
of the city, annexation to which it has always strenuously 
resisted. Prince’s Dock lies within its bounds and the ship- 
building yards have turned out many famous ironclads and 
liners. Besides shipbuilding its other industries are match- 
making, silk-weaving, hair - working, copper-working, tube- 
making, weaving, and the manufacture of locomotives and 
cle('trical apparatus. The town forms the greater part of the 
Govan division of Lanarkshire, which returns one member to 
parliament. 

GOVERNMENT (O. Fr. governement, mod. gouvernemmty 
O. Fr. governer, mod. gouverner, from Lat. gubernare, to steer a 
ship, guide, rule ; cf. Gr. Kvfiepvav), in its widest sense, the 
ruling power in a political society. In every society of men there 
is a determinate body (whether consisting of one individual 
or a few or many individuals) whose commands the rest of the 
community are bound to obey. This sovereign body is what in 
more popular phrase is termed the government of the country, 
and the varieties which may exist in its constitution are known 
as forms of government. For the opposite theory of a community 
with “ no government,” see ANARrmsM. 

How did government come into existence ? Various answers 
to this question have at times been given, which may be dis- 
tingui.shed broadly into three classes. The first class would 
comprehend the legendary accounts which nations have given 
in primitive times of their own forms of government. These 
are always attributed to the mind of a single lawgiver. The 
government of Sparta was the invention of Lycurgus. Solon, 
Moses, Numa and Alfred in like manner shaped the government 
of their respective nations. There was no curiosity about the 
institutions of other nations — about the origin of governments 
in general ; and each nation was perfectly ready to accept the 
traditional vofi.o$hai of any other. 

The second may be called the logical or metaphysical account 
of the origin of government. It contained no overt reference 
to any particular form of government, whatever its covert 
references may have been. It answered the question, how 
government in general came into existence ; and it answered 
it by a logical analysis of the elements of society. The phenome- 
non to be accounted for being government and laws, it abstracted 
government and laws, and contemplated mankind as existing 
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without them. The characteristic feature of this kind of specula- 
tion is that it reflects how contemporary men would behave 
if all government were removed, and infers that men must have 
behaved so before government came into existence. Society 
without government resolves itself into a number of individuals 
each following his own aims, and therefore, in the days before 
government, each man followed his own aims. It is easy to see 
how this kind of reasoning should lead to very different views 
of the nature of the supposed original state. With Hobbes, 
it is a state of war, and government is the result of an agreement 
among men to keep the peace. With Locke, it is a state of 
liberty and equality, — it is not a state of war ; it is governed 
by its own law, — the law of nature, which is the same thing 
as the law of reason. The state of nature is brought to an end 
by the voluntary agreement of individuals to surrender their 
natural liberty and submit themselves to one supreme govern- 
ment. In the words of Locke, ** Meji being by nature all free, 
equal and independent, no one can be put out of this estate 
and subjected to the political power of another without his own 
consent. The only way whereby any one divests himself of his 
natural liberty, and puts on the bonds of civil society, is by agree- 
ing with other men to join and unite into a community ’’ (On 
Civil Government^ c. viii.). Locke boldly defends his theory 
as founded on historical fact, and it is amusing to compare his 
demonstration of the baselessness of Sir R. Filmcr’s speculations 
with the scanty and doubtful examples which he accepts as the 
foundation of his own. But in general the various forms of the 
hypothesis eliminate the ejuestion of time altogether. The 
original contract from which government sprang is likewise the 
subsisting contract on which civil society continues to be based. 
The historical weakness of the theory was probably always 
recognized. Its logical inadequacy was conclusively demon- 
strated by John Austin. But it still clings to speculations on 
the principles of government. 

The “ social compact (see Rousseau) is the most famous 
of the metaphysical explanations of government. It has had 
the largest history, the widest influence and tlie most complete 
development. To the same class belong the various forms of 
the theory that governments exist by divine appointment. 
Of all that has been written about the divine right of kings, a 
great deal must be set down to the mere flatteries of courtiers 
and ecclesiastics. But there remains a genuine belief that men 
are lK)und to obey their rulers because their rulers have been 
appointed by God. Like the social compact, the theory of 
divine appointment avoided the question of historical fact. 

The application of the historical method to the phenomena 
of society has changed the aspect of the question and robl)ed it 
of its political interest. The student of the history of society has 
no formula to express the law by which government is born. All 
that he can do is to trace governmental forms through various 
stages of social development. The more complex and the larger 
the society, the more distinct is the separation between the 
governing part and the rest, and the more elaborate is th<^ 
subdivision of functions in the government. The primitive 
type of ruler is king, judge, priest and general. At the same 
time, his way of life differs little from that of his followers and 
subjects. The metaphysical theories were so far right in imputing 
greater equality of social conditions to more primitive times. 
Increase of bulk brings with it a more complex social organization. 
War tends to develop the strength of the governmental organiza- 
tion ; peace relaxes it. All societie.s of men exhibit the germs 
of government ; but there would appear to be races of men so 
low that they cannot be said to live together in society at all. 
Modern investigations have illustrated very fully the importance 
of the family (q*v,) in primitive societies, and the belief in a 
common descent has much to do with the social cohesion of a 
tribe. The government of a tribe resembles the government of a 
household ; the head of the family is the ruler. But we cannot 
affirm that political government has its origin in family govern- 
ment, or that there may not have been states of society in 
which government of some sort existed while the family did 
not. 


1. Forms of Government 

Three Standard Fermr.— Political writers from the time of 
Aristotle have been singularly unanimous in their classification 
of the forms of government. There are three ways in which 
states may be governed. They may be governed by one man, 
or by a number of men, small in proportion to the whole number 
of men in the state, or by a numljer large in proportion to the 
whole number of men in the state. The government may be 
a monarqhy, an aristocracy or a democracy. The same terms 
are used by John Austin as were used by Aristotle, and in very 
nearly the same sense. The determining quality in governments 
in both writers, and it may safely be .said in all intermediate 
writers, is the numerical relation between the constituent 
members of the government and the population of the state. 
There were, of course, enormous differences between the state- 
systems present to the mind of the Greek philosopher and the 
English jurist. Aristotle was thinking of the small independent 
states of Greece, Austin of the great peoples of modern Europe. 
The unit of government in the one case was a city, in the other 
a nation. This difference is of itself enough to invalidate all 
generalization founded on the common ternxinology. But on 
one point there is a complete parallel between the politics of 
Aristotle and the politics of Austin. The Greek cities were to 
the rest of the world very much what European nations and 
European colonies are to the rest of the world now. They were 
the only communities in which the governed visibly took some 
share in the work of government. Outside the European system, 
as outside the Greek system, we have only the stereotyped 
uniformity of despotism, whether savage or civilized. The 
question of forms of government, therefore, belongs character- 
istically to the European races. The virtues and defects of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy arc the virtues and 
defects manifested by the historical governments of Europe. 
The generality of the language used by political writers must 
not blind us to the fact that they are thinking only of a compara- 
tively small portion of mankind. 

Greek Politics. — ^Aristotle divides governments according to 
two principles. In all states the governing power seeks either 
its own advantage or the advantage of the whole state, and 
the government is bad or good accordingly. In all states thv 
governing power is one man, or a few men or many men. Hence 
six varieties of government, three of which are bad and three 
good. Each excellent form has a corresponding depraved form, 
thus : — 

The good government of one (Monarchy) corresponds to the 
depraved form (Tyranny). 

The good government of few (Aristocracy) corresponds to 
the depraved form (Oligarchy). 

The good government of many (Commonwealth) corresponds 
to the depraved form (Democracy). 

The fault of the depraved forms is that the governors act 
unjustly where their own interests are concerned. 'J'he worst 
of the depraved forms is tyranny, the next oligarchy and the 
least bad democracy.^ Each of the three leading types exhibits 
a number of varieties. Thus in monarchy we have the heroic, 
the barbaric, the elective dictatorship, the Lacedemonian 
(hereditary generalship, rrrpaTqyLa), and absolute monarchy. 
So democracy and oligarchy exhibit four corresponding varieties. 
The best type of democracy is that of a community mainly 
agricultural, whose citizens, therefore, have not leisure for 
political affairs, and allow the law to rule. The best oligarchy 
is that in which a considerable number of small proprietors 
have the power ; here, too, the laws prevail. The worst 
democ'acy consists of a larger citizen class having leisure for 
politics ; and the worst oligarchy is that of a small number of 
very rich and influential men. In both the sphere of law is 
reduced to a minimum. A good government is one in which 
as much as possible is left to the laws, and a;s little as possible 
to the will of the governor. 

* Aristotle elsewhere speaks of the error of those who think that 
any one of the depraved forms is better than any other. 
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Thf* Politics of Aristotle, from which these principles are 
taken, presents a striking picture of the variety and jw:tivity 
of political life in the free communities of Greece. The king and 
council of heroic times had disappieared, and self-government 
in some form or other was the general nile. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the governments of Gnsece were essentially 
unstable. The political philosophers could lay down the law 
of development by which one form of government gives birth 
to another. Aristotle devotes a large portion of his work to 
the considf ration of the causes of revolutions. Ihe. dread of 
tyranny was kept alive l>y the facility with which an over- 
powerful and unscrupulous citizen c( add seize the whole machinery 
of government. Communities oscillated between some form of 
oligarchy and some form of democracy. 1'he security of each 
was constantly imperilled by the con.spirwnes of the opposing 
factions. Hence, although political life exhibits that exuberant* 
variety of form and expression which characterizes all the in- 
tellectual products of (ireece, it lacks the quality of persistent 
progress, 'fhen there was no approximation to a national 
government, even of the federal type. 'Vhe varying confederacies 
and hegemonies arc the nearest af)proach to anything of the kind. 
What kind of national government would ultimately have arisen 
if (rree(!e had not been crushed it is needless to conjecture ; 
the tn.ie interest of (ireek politics lies in the fact, that the free 
citizens were, in the strictest sense of the word, self-governed. 
Each citiz» n took his turn at the common business of the stale. 
He spoke his own \Hews in the agora, and from time to time 
in his own person acted as magistrate or judge. Citizenship 
in Athers was a liberal ediu'alion, such as it never can be made 
under any representative system. 

1 he Cr/weriimcnt of Rome-- During the whole period of freedom 
the government of Rome was, in theory at least, municipal 
self-govemment. Each citizen had a right to vote laws in his 
own person in the ('omitia of the ( enturies or the tribc‘s. 'Ihe 
administrative pow'crs of government were, howev'cr, in the hands 
ol a bureaucratic assembly, recruited from the holders of high 
public' ofbc’c. 'Phe* se nate represented capacity and txperiemee 
rath(*r than rank and wealth. Without some such instrument 
the city governnumt of Rome could never have made the conquest 
of the world. 'Ihe gradual extension of the eitizen.ship to other 
ftniians cliangccl the charactcT of Roman government. The 
distant citizens could not come to the voting booths ; the device 
of representation was not discovered ; and the comitia fell into 
the power of the town voters. In the last stage of the Roman 
republic, the' inhabitants of one town wi(?Uled the resources of 
a world-wide empire. We can imagint' what would be the effect 
ol leaving to the people of J.ondon or Paris the supreme control 
of the British empire or of France, — irresistible temjitalion, 
inevitable luirruption. 'I'he rabble of the capital learn to live 
on the rest of the empire.^ The favour of the effeminate masters 
of the world is purc hased by pancm ct dtemses, 'Fhat capalile 
officers and victorious armies should long he content to serve 
such mastcTS was impossible. A conspiracy of generals placed 
itself at the head of affairs, and the most capable of them made 
himself sole master. Under (aesar, Augustus and Tiberiu.s, 
the Homan peoj)le became habituated to a new form of govern- 
ment, w'hich is best deseribe'd by the name of Caesari.sm. The 
outward forms of republican government remained, but one 
man united in his owm person all the leading offices, and used 
them to give a seemingly legal title to what was essentially 
TTiilitarv dc^spotism. There is no more interesting constitutional 
study than the chapters in which 'I’acitus tracc.s the growth 
of the new system under the subtle and dissimulating intellect 
of 'riberins. The new Roman empire was as full of fictions as 
the English constitution of the present day. Ihe master of the 
world posed as the humble servant of a menial senate. Depre- 

* None of the free st'ite.s of Greece ever made extensive or per- 
manent coiupie.st.s ; but the tribute sometimes paid by uno state to 
another (as by the Aeginetans to the Athenians) was a manifest source 
of corruption. Comjwnp the remarks of Hume (Essays, part i. 3, That 
Politics mav he reduced to a Science)^ “ free governments are the most 
ruinous and oppressive* for their provinces.” 


I eating the outward symbols of sovereignty, he was satisfied with 
the modest powers of a consul or a tribunus plebis. The reign 
of Tiberius, little capable as he was by personal character of 
captivating the favour of the multitude, did more for imperialism 
than was done l)y his more famous predecessors. Henceforward 
free government all over the world lay crushed beneath the 
military d^potism of Rome. Caesarism remained true to the 
character imposed upon it by its origin, llie Caesar was an 
elective not an hereditary king. The real foundation of his 
power was the army, and the army in course of time openly 
assumed the right of nominating the sovereign. The character^ 
istic weakness of the Roman empire was the uncertainty of the 
succession. 'l*he nomination of a Caesar in the lifetime of the 
emperor was an ineffective remedy. Rival emperors were 
elected by different armies ; and nothing less than the force 
of arms could d(!cide the question between them. 

Modern Governments.— Feudalism, — The Roman empire l)e- 
queathed to modem Europe the theory of universal dominion. 
The nationalities which grew up after its fall arranged themselves 
on the basis of territorial sovereignty. Leaving out of account 
the free municipalities of the middle ages, the problem of govem- 
m<.‘nt had now to be solved, not for small urban communities, 
but for large territorial nations. The medieval form of govern- 
ment was feudal. One common type pervaded all the relations 
of life. I'he relation of king and lord w'as like the relation between 
lord and vassal (.see Frudalism). I’he bond between them 
was the tenure of land. In England there had been, before 
the Norman Conquest, an approximation to a feudal system. 
In the earlier English constitution, the most striking features 
were the power of the witan, and the common property of the 
nation in a large portion of the soil. I’he steady development 
of the power of the king kept pace with the aggregation of the 
English tribes under one king. Th(^ conception that the land 
b(‘longeil primarily to the pcopk* gave way to the conception 
that everything bel{)nged primarily to the king.- The Noraian 
Conquest imposed on England the already highly developed 
feudalism of France, and out of this feudalism the ^roe govern- 
ments of modem Europe have grown. One or two of the leading 
steps in this proces.s may be indicated here. Ihc first, and 
perhaps the most important, was the device of representation. 
For an a(Toimt of its origin, and for instances of its use in England 
before its application to politics, we must be content to refer 
to Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. ii. The problem of com- 
bining a large area of sovereignty with some degree of self- 
government, which had proved fatal to ancient commonwealths, 
was henceforward solv(;d. From tliat time some form of repre- 
.s(‘ntation has been deem(‘d essential to every constitution 
professing, however remotely, to be free. 

The connexion between represen tjition and the feudal system 
of estates must Iw shortly noticed. The feudal theory gave the 
king a limited right to militar}*' service and to certain aids, both 
of which were utterly inadecjuate to meet the expenses of the 
government, especially in time of war. The king therefore 
had to get contributions from his people, and he consulted 
them in their resjx»rtive orders. The three estates were simply 
the three natural divisions of the people, and Stubbs has pointed 
out that, in the occasional treaties between a necessitous king 
and the order of merchants or lawyers, we have examples of 
inchoate estates or sub-estates of the realm. The right of repre- 
sentation was thus in its origin a right to consent to taxation. 
The pure theory of feudalism had from the beginning been 
broken by William the Conqueror causing all free-holders to 
take an oath of direct allegiance to himself. The institution of 
parliaments, and the association of the king’s smaller 
tenants in capite with other commoners, still further removed the 

* Ultimately, in the theory of English law, the king may be said to 
have become the universal successor of the peoj^e. Some of the 
peculiarities of the prerogative rights seem to be explainable only 
on this view, e.g. the curious distinction between wrecks come to 
land and wrecks still on water. The common right to wreckage was 
no doubt the origin of the prerogative right to the former. Every 
ancient common right has come to be a right of the crown or a right 
held of the crown by a vassal. 
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government from the purely feudal type in which the mesne lord 
stands between the inferior vassal and the king. 

PadiamewUtry GcvernmenL — The English The right 

of the commons to share the power of the king and lords in 
legislation^ the exclusive right of the commons to impose taxes, 
the disappearance of the clergy as a separate order, were all 
important steps in the movement towards popular government. 
The extinction of the old feudal nobility in the dynastic wars of 
the 15th century simplified the question by leaving the crown 
face to face with parliament. The immediate result was no 
doubt an increase in the power of the crown, which probably 
never stood higher than it did in the reigns of Henry Vlll. and 
Elizabeth; but even these powerful monarchs were studious 
in their regard for parliamentary conventionalities. After a 
long period of speculative controversy and civil war, the settle- 
ment of 1688 established limited monarchy as the government 
of England. Since that time the external form of government 
has remained unchanged, and, so far as legal description goes, 
the constitution of William 111 . might be taken for the same 
system as that which still exists. The silent changes have, 
however, been enormous. The most striking of these, and tlml 
which has produced the most salient features of the English 
system, is the growth of cabinet government. Intimately con- 
nected with this is the rise of the two great historical parties of 
English politics. The normal state of government in England 
is that the cabinet of the day shall represent that which is, for 
the time, the stronger of the two. Before the Revolution the 
king’s mini.sters had begun to act as a united body ; but even 
after the Revolution the union was still feeble and fluctuating, 
and each individual minister was bound to the others only by 
the tie of common service to the king. Under the Hanoverian 
sovereigns the ministry became consolidated, the y>osition of 
the cabinet became dehnitc, and its dependence on parliament, 
and more particularly on the House of Commons, was establi.shed. 
Ministers were chosen exclusively from one house or the other, 
and they assumed complete responsibility for tvtvy act done 
in the name of the crown. 'J’he simplicity of English politics 
has divided parliament into the representatives of two parties, 
and the party in opposition has Ixjen steadied by the conscious- 
ness that it, too, has constitutional functions of high importance, 
because at any moment it may be called to pro^'ide a ministry. 
Criticism is sobered by being made res))onsible. Along with 
this movement went the withdrawal of the personal action of 
the sovereign in politics. No king has attempted to veto a 
bill since the Scottish Militia Bill was vetoed by Q)ucen Anne. 
No ministry’ has been dismissed by the sovereign since 1834. 
Whatever the f)ower of the sovereign may he, it is unquestionably 
limited to his personal influence over his ministers. And it 
must be remembered that sinc(! the Reform Act of 1832 ministers 
have become, in practice, responsible ultimately, not to parlia- 
ment, but to the House of ( ommons. Apart, therefore, from 
democratic changes due to a wider suffrage, v/e find that tlie 
House of ('ommons, as a body, gradually made itself the centre 
of the government. Since the area of the constitution has been 
enlarged, it may be doubted whether the orthodox do.scriptions 
of the government any longer apply. The earlier constitutional 
writers, such as Blackstone and J. L. Delolme, regard it as a 
wonderful compound of the three standard forms, — monarchy, 
aristocracy anrl democrac}\ Each has its place, and each acts 
as a check upon the otlicrs. Hume, discussing the question 
“ Whether the British government inclines more to alisolute 
monarchy or to a republic,” decides in favour of the former 
alternative. “ The tide has run long and with some rapidity 
to the side of popular government, and is just beginning to 
turn toward monarchy.” And he gives it as his own opinion 
that absolute monarchy would be the easiest death, the true 
euthanasia of the British constitution. These views of the 
English government in the 18th century may be contrasted 
with Bagehot’s sketch of the modern government as a working 
instrument.^ 

^ See Bagehot*s English Constitution ; or, for a more recent 
analysis, Sidney Low's Governance of England, ' 
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Leading Feaiiures of Parliafnentary Governmeni,‘^Tht parlia- 
menti^ government developed by England out oi feudal 
materials has been deliberately accepted as the type of constitu- 
tional government all over the world. Its leading features are 
popular representation more or less extensive, a bicameral 
legislature, and a cabinet or consolidated ministry . 1 n a)nnexion 
with all of these, numberless questions of the highest practical 
importance Imve arisen, the bare enumeration of whicli would 
surpass the limits of our space. We shall confine ourselves to 
a few very general considerations. 

The Two First, as to the double chamber. This, 

which is perhaps more accidental than any other portion of 
the British system, has been the most widely imitated. In most 
European countries, in the British colonies, in the United 
States (Congress, and in the separate states of the Union,- there 
are two houses of legislature. This result has been brought 
about partly by natural imitation of the accepted type of free 
government, partly from a conviction tlmt the second chamber 
will moderate the democratic tendencies of the first. But the 
elements of the British original cannot be reproduced to order 
under different conditions. There have, indeed, been u few 
attempts to imitate the special character of hereditary nobility 
attaching to the British House of Lords. In some countries, 
where the feudal tradition is still strong (tf.g. Prussia, Austria, 
Hungary), tJie hereditary element in the upper chambers has 
survived as truly representative of actual social and economic 
relations. But where these social conditions do not obtain 
(e,g, in France after the Revolution) the attempt to establish 
an hereditary peerage on the British model has always failed. 
For the peculiar solidarity between the Britisli nobility and the 
general mass of the people, the outc^ome of special conditions 
and tendencies, is a result beyond the power of constitution- 
makers to attain. 'J'he British system too, after its own way, 
has for a long period worked without any serious (collision 
l)etween the Houses, — the standing and obvious danger of tlie 
bicameral system. The actual ministers of the day must possess 
the confidence of the House of Commons ; they need not— in fact 
they often do not — possess the confidence of the House of I/)rds. 
It is only in legislation that the Lower House really sliares its 
powers with the Upper ; and (apart from any such change in 
the constitution as was suggested in 1907 by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman) the constitution possesses, in the unlimitccl power 
of nominating peers, a well-understood last resource should 
the House of Lords j>ersist in refusing important measures 
demanded by the representatives of the people. In tlie United 
Kingdom it is well understood that the real sovereignty lies 
wdth the people (the electorate), and tlie House of Lords 
recognizes the principle that it must accept a measure when the 
popular will has been clearly expressed. In all but measures 
of first-class importance, however, the House of Lords is a real 
second cliamber, and in these there is little da.nger of a collision 
between the Houses. 'I'lierc i.s the widest possible difference 
between the British and any other second chamber. In the 
United States the Senate (constituted on the system of equal 
representation of states) is the more important of the two 
Houses, and the only one whose control of the executive can be 
compared to that exercised by the British House of Commons. 

The real strength of popular government in England lies in 
Hie ultimate supremacy of the House of ('ommons. That 
supremac\^ hatl been acquired, perhaps to its full extent, before 
the extension of the suffrage made the constituencies democratic. 
Poreign imitators, it may be observed, have been more ready to 
accept a wide basis of representation than to confer real power 
on the representative body. In all the monarchical countries 
of El rope, however unrestricted the right of suffrage may be, 
the real victory of constitutional government has yet to be won. 
Where the suffrage means little or nothing, there is little or no 
reason for guarding it against abuse. The independence of the 
executive in the United States brings that country, from one 

^ For an account of the double cliamt^er system in the state* legis- 
latures see Unxtud States: Conslilution andGovernmenti and uIsq 
S. G. Fisher, The Evolution of the Constitution {Hxiladelphia, 1897). 
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point of view, more near to the state system of the continent 
of Europe than to that of the United Kingdom. The people 
make a more complete surrender of pxiwer to the government 
(State or Federal) than is done in England. 

Cabinet Government— The peculiar functions of the English 
cabinet are not easily matched in any foreign system. They arc 
a mystery even to most educated Englishmen. The cabinet 
(q.v,) is much more than a body consisting of chiefs of depart- 
ments. It is the inner council of the empire, the arbiter of 
national policy, foreign or domestic, the sovereign in commission. 
'Fhe whole power of the House of Commons is concentrated in 
its hands. At the same time, it has no place whatever in the 
legal constitution. Its numbers and its constitution are not 
fixed even by any rule of practice. It keeps no record of its 
proceedings. The relations of an individual minister to the 
cabinet, and of the cabinet to its head and creator, the premier, 
are things known only to the initiated. With the doubtful 
exception of France, no other system of government presents 
us with anything like its equivalent. In the United States, 
as in the European monarchies, we have a council of ministers 
surrounding the chief of the state. 

(Change of Power in the English System, — One of the most 
difficult problems of government is how to provide for the 
devolution of political power, and perhaps no other question 
is so generally and justly applied as the test of a working con- 
stitution. If the transmission works smoothly, the constitution, 
whatever may be its other defects, may at least be pronounced 
stable. It would be tedious to enumerate all the contrivances 
which this problem has suggested to political societies. Here, 
as usual, oriental despotism stands at the bottom of the S(!ale. 
When sovereign power is imputed to one family, and the law 
of succession fails to designate exclusively the individual entitled 
to succeed, assassination becomes almost a necessary measure 
of pret;aution. The prince whom chance or intrigue has pro- 
moted to the throne of a father or an uncle must make himself 
safe from his relatives and competitors. Hence the scenes 
which shock the European conscience when “ Amurath an 
Amurath succeeds.” The strong monarchical governments 
of Europe have been saved from this evil by an indisputable 
law of succession, whic’h marks out from his infancy the next 
successor to the tlirone. The king names his ministers, and the 
law names the king. In popular or constitutional governments 
far more elaborate precautions are required. It is one of the real 
merits of the English constitution that it has solved this problem 
— in a roundabout way perhaps, after its fashion-- but with per- 
fect success. The ostensible seat of power is the throne, and 
flown to a time not long distant the demise of the crown suspended 
all the other powers of the state. In point of fact, however, the 
real change of power occurs on a change of ministry, 'fhe con- 
stitutional practice of the iqth century settled, beyond the 
reach of controversy, the occasions on which a ministry is bound 
to retire. It must resign or dissolve when it is defeated ^ in the 
House of Commons, and if after a dis.solution it is beaten again, 
it must resign without alternative. It may resign if it thinks its 
majority in the House of ( ommons not sufficiently large. The 
dormant functions of the crown now come into existence. It 
receives back political power from the old ministry in order to 
transmit it to the new. When the new ministry is to be formed, 
and how it is to be formed, is also clearly settled by established 
practice. The outgoing premier names his successor by recom- 
mending the king to consult him ; and that successor must be 
the recognized leader of his successful rivals. All this is a 
matter of custom, not of law ; and it is doubtful if any two 
authorities could agree in describing the custom' in language 
of precision. In theory the monarch may send for any one 
he pleases, and charge him with the formation of a government ; 
but the ability to form a government restricts this liberty to 
the recognized head of a party, subject to there being such an 
individual. It is certain that the intervention of the crown 

* A government “ defeat " may, of course, not really represent a 
hostile vote in exceptional cases, and in some instances a government 
has obtained a reversal of the vote and has not resigned. 


Imitates the transfer of power from one party to another, by 
giving it the appearance of a mere change of servants. The 
real disturbance is that caused by the appeal to the electors. 
A general election is always a struggle ^tween the great political 
parties for the possession of the powers of government. It 
may be noted that modern practice goes far to establish the rule 
that a ministry beaten at the hustings should resign at once 
without waiting for a formal defeat in the House of Commons. 

The English custom makes the ministry dependent on the will 
of the House of Commons ; and, on the other hand, the House 
of Commons itself is dependent on the will of the ministry. In 
the last result both depend on the will of the constituencies, 
as expressed at the general election. There i.s no fixity in either 
direction in the tenure of a ministry. It may be challenged at 
any moment, and it lasts until it is challenged and beaten. And 
that there should be a ministry and a House of Commons in 
harmony with each other but out of harmony with the people is 
rendered all but impossible by the law and the practice as to 
the duration of parliaments. 

Change of Power in the United States, — ^'fhe United States 
offers a very different solution of the problem. The American 
president is at once king and prime minister ; and there is no 
titular superior to act as a conduit-pipe between him and his 
successor. His crown is rigidly fixed ; he can be removed only 
by the difficult method of impeachment. No hostile vote 
on matters of legislation can affect his position. But the end of 
his term is known from the first day of his government ; and 
almost before he begins to reign the political forces of the country 
are shaping out a new struggle for the succession. Further, a 
change of government in America means a considerable change 
in the administrative staff (see Civil Service). The com- 
motion caused by a presidential election in the United States 
is thus infinitely greater and more prolonged than that caused 
by a general election in England. A change of power in England 
affects comparatively few personal interests, and absorbs the 
attention of the country for a comparatively short space of time. 
In the United States it is long foreseen and elaborately prepared 
for, and when it comes it involves the personal fortunes of large 
numbers of citizens. And yet the British constitution is more 
democratic than the American, in the sense that the popular 
will can more speedily be brought to bear upon the government. 

Change of Power in France, — The established practice of 
England and America may he compared with the constitutional- 
ism of France. Here the problem presents different conditions. 
The head of the state is neither a premier of the English, nor 
a president of the American type. He is ser\^ed by a prime 
minister and a cabinet, who, like an English ministry, hold office 
on the condition of parliamentary confidence ; but he holds 
office himself on the same terms, and is, in fact, a minister like 
the others. So far as the transmission of power from cabinet 
to cabinet is concerned, he discharges the functions of an English 
king. But the transmission of power between himself and his 
successor is protected by no constitutional devices whatever, 
and experience would seem to show that no such devices are 
really necessary. Other European countries professing con- 
stitutional government appear to follow the English practice. 
The Swiss republic is so peculiarly situated that it is hardly fair to 
compare it with any other. But it is interesting to note that, 
while the rulers of the states are elected annually, the same 
persons are generally re-elected. 

The Relation between Government and Laws, — It might be 
supposed that, if any general proposition could be established 
about government, it would be one establishing some constant 
relation between the form of a government and the character 
of the laws which it enforces, 'rhe technical language of the 
English school of jurists is certainly of a kind to encourage such 
a supposition. The entire body of law in force in a country 
at any moment is regarded as existing solely by the fiat of the 
governing power. There is no maxim more entirely in the spirit 
of this jurisprudence than the following : — “ The real legislator 
is not he by whom the law was first ordained, but he by whose 
adll it continues to be law.** The whole of the vast repertory 
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of rules which make up the law of England^dic rules of practice 
in the courts, the local customs of a county or a manor, the 
principles formulated by the sagacity of generations of judges, 
equally with the statutes for the year, are conceived of by the 
school of Austin as created by the will of die sovereign and the 
two Houses of Parliament, or so much of them as would now 
satisfy the definition of sovereignty. It would be out of place 
to examine here the difficulties which embarrass this definition, 
but the statement we have made carries on its face a demonstra- 
tion of its own falsity in fact. There is probably no government 
in the world of which it could be said that it might chanj^e at 
will the substantive laws of the country and still remain a 
government. However well it may suit the purposes of analytical 
jurisprudence to define a law as a command set by sovereign to 
subject, we must not forget that this is only a definition, and that 
the assumption it rests upon is, to the student of society, any- 
thing but a universal fact. From his point of view the cause of 
a particular law is not one but many, and of the many the deliber- 
ate will of a legislator may not he one. Sir Henry Maine has 
illustrated this point by the case of the great tax-gathering 
empires of the east, in which the absolute master of millions 
of men never dreams of making anything in the nature of a law 
at all. This view is no doubt as strange to tlie English statesman 
as to the English jurist. The most conspicuous work of govern- 
ment in his view is that of parliamentary legislation. For a 
large portion of the year the attention of the whole people is 
bent on the operations of a body of men who are constantly 
engaged in making new laws. It is natural, therefore, to think 
of law as a factitious thing, made and unmade by the people 
who happen for the time being to constitute parliament. It is 
forgotten how small a proportion the laws actually devised by 
parliament are of the law actually prevailing in the land. No 
European country has undergone so many changes in the form 
of government as France. It is surprising how little effect these 
political revolutions have had on the body of French law. 
The change from empire to republic is not marked by greater 
legislative effects than the erhange from a Conservative to a 
Liberal ministri^ in England would be. 

These reflections should make us cautious in accepting any 
general proposition about forms of government and the spirit 
of their laws. We must remember, also, that the classification 
of governments according to the numerical proportion between 
governors and governed supplies but a small basis for generaliza- 
tion. What parallel can be drawn between a small town, in which 
half the population arc slaves, and every freeman has a direct 
voice in the government, and a great modem state, in which 
there is not a single slave, while freemen exercise their sovereign 
powers at long intervals, and through the action of delegates 
and representatives ? Propositions as vague as those of Montes- 
quieu may indeed be asserted with more or less plausibility. 
But to lake any leading head of po.sitive law, and to say that 
monarchies treat it in one way, aristocracies and democracies 
in another, is a different matter. 

II. Sphere or Government 

The action of the state, or sovereign power, or government 
in a civilized community shapes itself into the threefold functions 
of legislation, judicature and administration. The two first 
are perfectly well-defined, and the last includes all the kinds 
of state action not included in the other two. It is with reference 
to legislation and administration that the line of permissible 
state-action requires to be drawn. There is no doubt about the 
province of the judicature, and that function of government 
may therefore be dismissed with a very few observations. 

The complete separation of the three functions marks a 
high point of social organization. In simple societies the same 
officers discharge all the duties which we divide between the 
legislator, the administrator and the judge. The acts them- 
selves are not consciously recognized as being of different kinds. 
The evolution of all the parts of a highly complex government 
from one original is illustrated in a striking way by the history 
of English institutions. All the conspicuous parts of the moctem 
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government, however little they may resemble each other now, 
can be followed back without a break to their common ongin. 
Parliament, the cabinet, the privy council, the courts of law, 
aU carry us back to the same nidus in the council of the feudal 
king. 

Judicature , — ^'Fhe business of judicature, requiring as it docs 
the possession of a high degree of technical skill and knowledge, 
.is generally entrusted by the sovereign body or people to a 
separate and independent class of functionaries. In England 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords still maintains 
in theoiy the connexion between the supreme legislative and the 
supreme j udicial functions. In some states of the American IJ nion 
certain judicial functions of the upper house were for a time main- 
tained after th(^ example of the English constitution as it existed 
when the states weni founded. In England there is also still 
a considerable amount of judicial work in which the people takes 
its share. The inferior magistracies, excispt in populous places, 
are in the hands of private persons. And by the jury system 
the ascertainment of fact has been committed in very large 
measure to persons selected indiscriminately from the mass 
of the people, subject to a small property qualification. Buf 
the higher functions of th(^ judicature are exercised by persons 
whom the law has j'ealously fenciid off from external interference 
and control. The independence of the bench distinguishes the 
English system from every other. It was established in principle 
as a barrier against monarchical power, and hence, has become 
one of the traditional ensigns of popular government. In many 
of the American states the spirit of democracy has demanded 
tlic subjection of the judiciary to popular control. The judges 
are elected directly by the people, and hold office for a short 
term, instead of being appointed, os in England, by the respons- 
ible executive, and removable only by a vote of the two Houses. 
At the same time the constitution of the United States has 
assigned to the supreme court of the Union a perfectly unique 
position. The supreme court is the guardian of the constitution 
(as arc the state courts of the constitution of the states ; .see 
United States). It has to judge whether a measure passed 
by the legislative powers is not void by reason of being uncon- 
stitutional, and it may therefore have to veto the deliberate 
resolutions of both Houses of Congress and the president. It 
is admitted that this singular experiment in government has been 
completely justified by its success. 

Limits of State Interference in Legislation and Administration . — 
Ibe question of the limits of state action does not arise with 
reference to the judiciary, I'he enforcement of the laws is a 
duty which the sovereign power must of absolute necessity 
take upon itself. But to what conduct of the citizens the laws 
shall extend is the most perplexing of all political questions. 
The correlative question with regard to the executive would 
be what works of public convenience should the state undertake 
through its own servants. The whole question of the sphere 
of government may be stated in these two questions : What 
should the state do for its citizens } and How far should the 
state interfere with the action of its citizens ? These questions 
are the direct outcome of modem popular government ; they 
are equally unknown to the small democracies of ancient times 
and to despotic governments at all times. Accordingly ancient 
political philosophy, rich os it is in all kinds of suggestions, 
has very little to say that has any bearing on the sphere of 
government. The conception that the power of the state can 
be and ought to be limited belongs to the times of “ government 
by discus.sion,” to use Bagehot’s expression,— to the time when 
the sovereign number is divided by class interests, and when 
the action of the majority has to be carried out in the face of 
strong minorities, capable of making themselves heard. Aristotle 
does indeed dwell on one aspect of the question. He would 
limit the action of the government in the sense of leaving as little 
as possible to the personal will of the governors, whether one 
or many. His maxim is that the law should reign. But that the 
sphere of law itself should be restricted, otherwise than by 
general principles of morality, is a consideration wholly foreign 
to ancient philosophy. The state is conceived as acting like 

XII. 10 a 
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a just man^ and justice in the state is the same thing as justice | 
in the individual. Hie Greek institutions which the philosophers 
are unanimous in commending arc precisely those which the most 
state-ridden nations of modem times would agree in repudiating. 
Ihe exhaustive discussion of all political measures, which for 
over two centuries has been a fixed habit of English public life, 
has of itself established the principle that there are assignable 
limits to die action of the state. Not that the limits ever have , 
been assigned in terms, but popular sentiment has more or 
less vaguely fenced of! departments of conduct as sacred from 
the interference of the law. Phrases like “ the liberty of the 
subject,” the ” sanctity of private property,” “ an Englishman’s 
house is his castle,” ” the rights of conscience,” are the common- 
places of political discussion, and tell the state, ” Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further.” 

The two contrasting policies are those of laissez-faire (let 
alone) and Protection, or individualism and state-socialism, 
the one a policy of non-interference with the free play of social 
forces, the other of their regulation for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The laissez-faire theory was prominently upheld by 
]ohn Stuart Mill, whose essay on Liberty, together with the 
concluding chapters of his treatise on Political Economy, gives 
a tolerably complete view of the principles of government. 
There is*a general presumption against the interference of govern- 
ment, which is only to be overcome by very strong evidence 
of necessity. Governmental action is generally less effective 
than voluntary action. The nece.ssary duties of government 
are so burdensome, that to increase them destroys its efficiency. 
Its powers are already so great that individual freedom is 
constantly in danger. As a general rule, nothing which can be 
done by the voluntary agency of individuals should be left to 
the state. Each man is the best judge of his own interests. 
Hut, on the other hand, when the thing itself is admitted to 
be useful or nec-cssary, and it cannot be effected by voluntary 
agency, or when it is of such a nature that the consumer cannot 
be considered capalde of judging ol the quality supplied, then 
Mill would allow the state to interpose. Thus the education 
of children, and even of adults, would fairly come within the 
province x)f the state. Mill even goes so far as to admit that, 
where a restriction of the hours of labour, or the establishment 
of a periodical holiday, is proved to be beneficial to labourers 
as a class, hut cannot lx* carried out voluntarily on account of 
the refusal of individuals to co-operate, government may justifi- 
ably compel them to co-operate. Still further, Mill would desire 
to see some control exercised by the government over the opera- 
tions of those voluntary associations which, consisting of large 
numbers of shareholders, necessarily leave thtnr affairs in the 
hands of one or a few persons. In short. Mill’s general rule 
against state action admits of many important exceptions, 
founded on no principle less vague than that of public expediency. 
I'he c^say on Liberty is mainly concerned with freedom of 
indi\'idual character, and its arguments apply to control exercised, 
not only by the state, but by society in the form of public opinion. 
The leading principle is that of Humboldt, “ the absolute and 
essentia] importance of human development in its richest 
diversity.” Humboldt broadly excluded education, religion 
and morals from the action, direct and indirect, of the state. 
Mill, as we have seen, conceives education to be within the pro- 
vince of the state, but he would confine its action to compelling 
parents to educate their children, 

I’hif most thoroughgoing opponent of state action, however, 
is Herbert Spencer. In his Social Statics, published in 1850, 
h«^ holds it to be the essential duty of government to protect — 
to maintain men’s rights to life, to personal liberty and to 
property ; and the theory that the government ought to under- 
take other ofiices besides that of protector he n^gards as an 
untenable theory. Each man has a right to the fullest exercise 
of all his faculties, compatible with the same right in others. 
This is the fundamental law of equal freedom, which it is the | 
dut)’ and the onlv duty of the state to enforce. If the state : 
goes beyond this duty, it becomes, not a protector, but an j 
aggressor. Thus all state regulations of commerce, all religious 


establishments, all government relief of the poori all state 
systems of education and of sanitary superintendence, even 
the state currency and the post-office^ stand condemned, nut 
o^y ZA ineffective for their respective purposes, but as involving 
violations of man’s natural liberty. 

The tendency of modern legislation is more a question of 
political practice than of political theory. In some cases state 
interference has been abolished or greatly limited. These cases 
are mainly two— in matters of opinion (especially religious 
opinion), and in matters of contract. 

The mere enumeration of the individual instences would occupy a 
formidable amount of space^ The reaefer is referred to such articles 
as Kmgland, Church of ; Establishment ; Marriage ; Oath ; 
Roman Catholic Church, dkc., and Company ; Contract ; 
Partnership, &c. In other cases the state has interfered for the 
protection and assistance of definite cLisses of persons. For example, 
the education and protection of children (see Children, Law Re- 
lating TO ; Education ; Technical Education) ; the regulation 
of factory labour and dangerous employment (sec Labc^ur Legisla- 
tion) ; improved conditions of health (see Adulteration ; Hous- 
ing ; Public Health, Law of, Ac.) ; coercion for moral purposes 
(see Bet and Betting ; Criminal Law ; Gaming and Wagering ; 
Liquor Laws; Lotteries, &c.). Under numerous other he.adings 
in this work tlie evolution of existing forms of government is dis- 
cussed : see also the bibliographiail note to the article Constitution 
and Constitutional Law. 

GOVERNOR (from the Fr. ffouverneur, from gouverner, O. Fr. 
governer, Lat. guhernare, to steer a ship, to direct, guide), in 
general, one who governs or exercises authority ; specifically, 
an official appointed to govern a district, province, town, &c. 
In British colonies or dependencies the representative of the 
crown is termed a governor. Colonial governors are classed 
as governors - general, governors and lieutenant-governors, 
according to the status of the colony or group of colonies over 
whi(!h they preside. Their powers vary according to the position 
which they occupy. In all cases they represent the authority 
of the crown. In the United States {q,v,) the official at the 
head of ever\^ state government is called a governor. 

GOW, NIEL (1727-1807), Scottish musician of humble parent- 
age, famous as a violinist and player of reels, but more so for 
the part he played in preserving the old melodics of Scotland. 
His compositions, and those of his four sons, Nathaniel, the 
most famous (17^3-1831), William (1751-1791), Andrew (1760- 
1803), and John (1764-1826), formed the “ Gow Collection,” 
comprising various volumes edited by Niel and his sons, a, 
valuable repository of Scottish traditional airs. The most im- 
portant of Niel’s sons was Nathaniel, who is remembered as 
the author of the well-known “ Caller Herrin,” taken from the 
fishwives’ cry, a tune to which words were afterwards written 
by Lady Nairne. Nathaniel’s son, Niel Gow junior (i795-i823)> 
was the author of the famous songs “ Flora Macdonald’s Lament ” 
and “ Cam’ ye by Athol.” 

GOWER, JOHN (d. 1408), English poet, died at an advanced 
age in 1408, so that he may be presumed to have been born 
about 1330. He belonged to a good Kentish family, but the 
suggestion of Sir Harris Nicolas that the poet is to be identified 
with a John Gower who was at one time y>os''essed of the manor 
of Kentwell is open to serious objections. There is no evidence 
that he ever lived as a country gentleman, but he was undoubtedly 
possessed of some wealth, and we know that he was the owner 
of the manors of Feltwell in Suffolk and Moulton in Norfolk. 
In a document of 1382 he is called an ” klsquier de Kent,” and 
he was certainly not in holy orders. That he was acquainted 
with (’haucer we know, first because Chaucer in leaving England 
for Italy in 1378 appointed Gower and another to represent 
him in his absence, secondly because Chaucer addressed his 
Troilus and Criseide to Gower and Strode (whom he addresses 
as “ moral Gower ” and “ philosophical Strode ”) for criticism 
and correction, and thirdly because of the lines in the first edition 
of Gower’s Confessio amantis, ** And gret wel Chaucer whan ye 
mete,” &c. There is no sufficient ground for the suggestion, 
based partly on the subsequent omission of these lines and 
partly on the humorous reference of Chaucer to Gower’s Confessio 
amantis in the introduction to the Man of Law'*s ToZe, that the 
friendship was broken by a quarrel. From his Latin poem 
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Fax clatnanHs we know that he was deeply and paial^y 
interested in the peasants’ rising of 1381 ; ami by the alterations 
which the author made in successive revisions of this work 
we can trace a ^[aduailv increasing sense of disappointment in 
the youthful king, whom he at first acquits of all responsibility 
for the state of the kingdom on account of his tender age. That 
he became personally known to the king we learn from his 
own statement in the first edition of the Confessto anumtis, 
where he says that he met the king upon the river, was invited 
to enter the’royal barge, and in the conversation which followed 
received the suggestion which led him to write his principal 
English poem. At the same time we know, especially from the 
later revisions of the Confessto amantis, that he was a great 
admirer of the king’s brilliant cousin, Henry of Lancaster, 
afterwards Henry IV., whom he came eventually to regard as a 
possible saviour of society from the misgovernment of Richard TI. 
We have a record that in 1393 he received a collar from his 
favourite political hero, and it is to be observed that the 
effigy upon Gower's tomb is wearing a collar of SS. with the 
swan badge which was used by Henry. 

The first edition of the Confessto amantis is dated i39o> and 
tliis contains, at least in some copies, a secondary dedication 
to the then earl of Derby. The later form, in which Henry 
became the sole object of the dedication, is of the year 1393. 
(iower’s political opinions are still more strongly expressed in 
the Cfonica tripartita. 

In 1398 he was married to Agnes Groundolf, and from the 
special licence granted by the bishop of Winchester for the 
celebration of this marriage in John Gower’s private oratory 
we gather that he was then living in lodgings assigned to him 
within the priory of St Mary Overy, and perhaps also that he 
was too infirm to be married in the parish church. It is probable 
that this was not his first marriage, for there are indications 
in his early French poem that he had a wife at the time when 
that was written. His will is dated the j sth of August 1408, 
and his death took place very soon after this. He had been 
blind for some years before his death. A magnificent tomb 
with a recumbent effigy was erected over his grave in the chapel 
of St John the Baptist within the church of the prior>', now 
St Saviour’s, Southwark, and this is still to be seen, though not 
quite in its original state or place, J'>om the inscription on the 
tomb, as well as from other indications, it appears that he was a 
considerable benefactor of the priory and contributed largely 
to the rebuilding of the church. 

The effigy on Gower’s tomb rests its head upon a pile of three 
folio volumes entitled Speculum meditanlis, Vox clamantis 
and Confessio amantis. These are his three principal works. 
The first of these was long supposed to have perished, but a copy 
of it was discovered in the year J895 under the title Mirour 
de Vomme. It is a French poem of about 30,000 lines in twelve- 
line stanzas, and under the form of an allegory of the human soul 
describes the seven deadly sins and their opposing virtues, and 
then the various estates of man and the vices incident to each, 
concluding with a narrative of the life of the Virgin Maiy, and 
with praise lA her as the means of reconciliation between God 
and man. The work is extremely tedious for the most part, 
but .shows considerable command over the language and a great 
facility in metrical expression. 

Gower’s next work was the Vox clamantis in Latin elegiac 
verse, in which the author takes occasion from the peasants’ 
insurrection of 1381 to deal again with the faults of the various 
classes of society. In the earlier portion the insurrection itself 
is described in a rather vivid manner, though under the form 
of an allegory : the remainder contains much the same material 
as we have already seen in that part of the French poem where 
the classes of society are described. Gower’s Latin verse is 
very fair, as judged by the medieval standard, but in this book 
he has borrowed very freely from Ovid, Alexander Neckam, 
Peter de Riga and others. 

Gower’s chief claim, however, to reputation as a poet rests 
upon his English work, the Confessio amantis^ in wluch he 
displays in his native language a real gift as a story-teller. He 
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is himsdl the lover of his poem, in spite of his advancing years, 
and he makes his confession to Genius, the priest of Venus, 
under tlw usual headings supplied by the seven deadly sins. 
These with their several branches are successively described, 
and the nature of them illustrated by tales, which are directed 
to the illustration both of the general nature of the sin, and of the 
particular form which it may take in a lover. Finally he receives 
at once his absolution, and his dismissal from the service of 
Venus, for which his age renders him unfit. The idea is ingenious, 
and there is often much quaintness of fancy in the application 
of moral ideas to the relations of the lover and his mistress. 
The tales are drawn from very various sources and are often 
extremely well told. The metre is the short couplet, and it is 
extremely smooth and regular. The great fault of the Confessio 
amantis is the extent of its digressions, especially in the fifth 
and seventh books. 

Gower also wrote in 1397 a short series of French ballades 
on the virtue of the married state {Traitie pour essampler les 
amantz maries\ and after the axxession of Henry IV. he produced 
the Cronica tripartita, a partisan account in Latin leonine 
hexameters of the events of the last twelve years of the n ign 
of Richard II. About the same time he addressed an English 
poem in seven-line stanzas to Henry TV. (In Praise of Peace), 
and dedicated to the king a series of French ballades (Cinkante 
Balades), which deal with tlie conventional topics of love, but 
are often graceful and even poetical in expression. Several 
occasional Latin pieces also belong to the later years of his 
life. 

On the whole Gower must be admitted to have had consider- 
able literary powers ; and though not a man of genius, and by 
no means to be compared w’ith Chaucer, yet he did good ser%n‘ce 
in helping to establish the standard literary language, which at 
the end of the 14th century took the place of the Middle English 
dialects. The Confessio amantis was long regarded as a classic 
of the language, and Gower and Chaucer were often mentioned 
side by side as the fathers of English poetry. 

A complete edition of Gower's works in four volumes, edited bv 

G. C. Macaulay, was published in 1899-1902, the first volume con- 
taining the French works, the second and third the English, anti the 
fourth the loxtin, with a biogra]>hy. Before tliis the Confessto 
amantis had been published in the following editions : Caxton (1483) ; 
Bcrthelettc (1532 and 1554) ; Chalmers, British Poets (1810) ; Rein- 
hold Pauli (1857) I H. Morley (1889, incomplete). The two series 
of French ballade.s and the Praise of Peace were printed for the 
Koxburgbc Club in 1818, and the Vox clamanits and Cronica 
tripartita were edited by H. O. Coxc for the Hoxburglie Club in 
1850. The Cronica tripartita, the Praise of Peace and some of the 
minor Latin jKiems were printed in Wright's Political Poems (Itolls 
series, 14). The Praise of Peace appeared in the early folio editions 
of Chaucer, and has been edited also by Dr Skeat in his Chaucerian 
and other Pieces. Reference may be made to Todd's Illustrations of 
the Lives and Writing's of Gower and Chaucer ; the article (by Sir 

H. Nicola.s) in the Retrospective Review for 1828 ; Observations on the 

Language of Chaucer and Gower, by F. J. Child ; H. Morley 's English 
Writers, iv. ; 'I'cn Brink's History of Early English Literature, ii. ; aiul 
Courthojie’s History of English Poetry, i. ((h C. M.) 

GOWER, a seigniory’ and district in the county of (Jlamorgan, 
lying between the rivers Tawe and Loughor and between 
Breconshire and the sea, its length from the Brecon.shirc border 
to Worm’s Head being 28 m., and its breadth about 8 m. It 
corresponds to the ancient commote of Gower (in Welsh Gwyr) 
which in early Welsh times was grouped with two other commotes 
stretching westwards to the Towy and so formed part of the 
principality of Ystrad Tywi. Its early as.sociation with the 
country to the west instead of with (ilamorgan is perpetuated by 
its continued inclusion in the diocese of St 1 )avids, its two rural 
deaneries, West and East Gower, being in the archdeaconiy' 
of Carmarthen. What is meant by Gower in modem popular 
usage, however, is only the peninsular part or “ English Gower " 
(that is the Welsh Bro-wyr, as distinct from Gwyr proper), 
roughly corresponding to the hundred of Swansea and lying 
mainly to the south of a line drawn from Swansea to Ixiughor. 

The numerous limestone caves of the coast are noted for their 
immense deposits of animal remains, but their traces of man are 
far scantier, those found in Bacon Hole and in. Paviland cave 
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being the mo&t important. In the Roman period the river Tawe, 
or the great morass between it and the Neath, probably fomMd 
the boundary between the Silures and the Goidelic population 
to the west. The latter, reinforced perhaps from Ireland, 
continued to be the dominant raoe in Gower till their conquest 
or partial expulsion in the 4th century by the sons of Cunedda 
who introduced a Hrythonic element into the district. (>enturies 
later Scandinavian rovers raided the coasts, leaving traces of 
their more or lean temporary occupation in such place-names 
as Burry Jlolms, Worms Head and Swansea, and probably 
also in some cliff earthworks. About the year 1100 the wnquest 
of Gower wu.s undertaken by Henry de Newburgh, first carl of 
Warwick, with the assistance of Maurice de Londres and others. 
His followers, who were mostly Englishmen from the marches 
and Somersetshire with perhaps a sprinkling of Flemings, settled 
ff)r tlic most part on lh(‘ southern side of the peninsula, leaving 
the V\ elsli inhabitants of the northern half of (iower practically 
undisturbed. These invaders were probably reinforced a little 
later by a small detachment of the larger colony of Flemings 
which settled in south Pembrokeshire. Moated mounds, which 
in some cases developed into castles, were built for the protection 
of the various manors into which the district was parcelled out, 
tlw castles of f?wansea and Loughor being ascribed to the earl 
of Warwick and that of Oystermouth to Maurice de Londres. 
Thest? were repeatedly attacked and burnt by the Welsh during 
the 12th and 13th centuries, ncjtabiy by (Griffith ap Rhys in 
II 13, by his son the Lord Rhys in ii8q, by his grandsons acting 
in concert with Llewelyn the (ireat in 1215, and by the last 
Printus Llewelyn in 1 257. With the Norman conquest the feudal 
system was introduced, and the manors were held in capite 
of the lord by the icnurti of castle-guard of the castle of Swansea, 
the capuf baroniae. 

About ii8t) the lordship passed from the Warwick family 
to the crown and was granted in 1203 by King John to William 
de llraose, in whose family it remained for over 120 years except 
for three short intervals when it was lield for a second time by 
King John (1211-1215), by T.lewelyn the Great (1216 1223), 
and the Despensers (r. J323-132O). In 120S the Welsh and 
English inhabitants who had frcqr.ent cause to complain of 
their treatment, received euch a charter, in similar terms, from 
King John, who also visited the town of Swansea in 1210 and 
in .1215 granted its inercliants liberal privileges. In 1283 
a number of de Brausc’s tenants- -unqu(?stionably W(?lshmcn — 
left Gower for the royal lordship of Carmarthen, declaring that 
they would live under the king ratlicr than under a lord marcher. 
In the following year the king visited de Braose at Oystermouth 
Castle, ^vhich seems to have been made the lord’s chief residence, 
after th(‘ destruction of Swansea Castle by Llewelyn, Later 
on the king's officers of the newly organized county of Carmarthen 
vepealedly claimed jurisdiction over Gower, thereby endeavour- 
ing to reduce its status from that of a lordship marcher with 
semi-regal juri clietion, into that of an ordinary constituent of 
the new count \ . Dc llraosc resisted the claim and organized the 
English part of his lordship on the lines of a county palatine, 
with its own comitalus and chancery held in Swansea Castle, 
the sheriff and chanci-llor being appointed by himself. The 
inhabitants, who had nu right of appeal to the crown against 
their lord or the decisions of his court, petitioned the king, 
who in 1305 appointed a special commission to enquire into 
tlieir alleged grievances, but in the following year the de Braose 
of the time, probably in alarm, conceded liberal privileges both 
to tile burgesses of Swansea and to the English and Welsh 
inhabitiinls of his “ county ” of English Gower. He was the 
last lord seignior to live within the seigniory, which passed from 
him to his son-in-law John de Mowbray. Other troubles befell 
the de Braose barons and their successors in title, for their right 
to the lordship was contested by the Beauchamps, representa- 
tives of the earlier earls of Warwick, in prolonged litigation 
curried on intermittently from 1278 to 1396, the Beauchamps 
being actually in possession from 1354, when a decision was 
given in their favour, till its reversal in 1396.. It then reverted 
to the Mowbrays and was held by them until the 4th duke of 


Norfolk exchanged it in 1489, for lands in England, with WilKam 
Herbert, carl of Pembroke. The latter’s granddaughter brought 
it to her husband Charles Somerset, who in 1 506 was granted 
her father’s subtitle of Baron Herbert of ChepsW, Raglan and 
Gower, and from him the lordship has descended to the present 
lord, the duke of Beaufort. 

Gower was made subject to the ordinary law of England by 
its inclusion in 1535 in the county of Glamorgan as then re- 
organized ; its chancery, which from about the beginning of 
the 14th century had been located at Oystermouth Castle, came 
to an end, but though the Welsh acts of 1535 and 154a purported 
to abolish the rights and privileges of the lords marchers as 
conquerors, yet some of these, possibly from being regarded as 
private rights, have survived into modem times. For instance, 
the seignior maintained a franchise gaol in Swansea Castle till 
1858, when it was abolished by act of parliament, the appoint- 
ment of coroner for Gower is still vested in him, all writs are 
executed by the lord’s officers instead of by the officers of the 
sheriff for the county, and the lord’s rights to the foreshore, 
trea.sure trove, felon’s goods and wrecks are undiminished. 

The characteristically English part of Gower lies to the south 
and south-west of its central ridge of Cefn y Bryn. It was this 
part that was declared by Professor Freeman to be ** more Teu- 
tonic than Kent itself.” The seaside fringe lying between this 
area and the town of Swansea, as well as the extreme north-west 
of the peninsula, also became anglicized at a comparatively 
early date, though the place-names and the names of the in- 
habitants are still mainly Welsh. The present line of demarca- 
tion between the two languages is one drawn from Swansea 
in a W.N.W. direction to Llanrhidian on the north coast. It 
has remained practically the same for several centuries, and is 
likely to continue so, as it very nearly coincides with the southern 
outcrop of the coal measures, the industrial population to 
the north being Welsh-speaking, the iigriculturists to the south 
being English. Tn 1901 the Gower rural district (which includes 
the Welsh-speaking industrial parish of Llanrhidian, with about 
three-sevenths of the total population) had 64*5 % of the popula- 
tion above tliree years of age that spoke English only, 5*2 % 
that spoke Welsh only, the remainder being bilinguals, as com- 
pared with 1 7 % speaking English only, 17-7 speaking Welsh only 
and the rest bilinguals in the Swansea rural district, and 7 % 
speaking English only, 55-2 speaking Welsh only and the rest 
bilinguals in the Pontarclawe rural district, the last two districts 
constituliug Welsh Gower. 

More than one-fourth of the whole area of Gower is unenclosed 
common land, of which in English Gower fully one-half is 
apparently capable of cultivation. Besides the demesne manors 
of the lord seignior, six in number, there are some twelve mesne 
manors and fees belonging to the Penrice estate, and nearly 
t went}^ more belonging to various other owners. The tenure is 
customary freehold, though in some cases described as copyhold, 
and in the ecclesiastical manor of Bishopston, descent is by 
borough English. The lioldings arc on the whole probably smaller 
in size than in any other area of corresponding extent in Wales, 
and agriculture is still in a backward state. 

In the Arthurian romances Gower appears in the form of 
Goire as the island home of the dead, a view which probably 
sprang up among the Celts of C'ornwall, to whom the peninsula 
would appear as an island. It is also surmised by Sir John Rhys 
that Malory's Brandegore {i.e. Bran of Gower) represents the 
Celtic god of the other world (Rhys, Arthurian Legend, 160, 
329 et seq.). On Cefn Bryn, almost in the centre of the peninsula, 
is a cromlech with a large capstone known as Arthur’s Stone. 
The unusually large number of cairns on this hill, given as eighty 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, suggests that this part of Ciower 
was a favourite burial-place in early British times. 

See Rev. J. D. Davies, A History of West Gower (4 vols., 1877- 
1894) ; Col. W. Ll-Morgan, An AniimM^ian Survey of Eos:. Gower 
(i8yy) ; an article (prol>ably by Professor Freeman) entitled 

Anglia Trans-Walliana ” in the Saturday Review for May 20, 
1876; **The Simlory of Gower” by G. T. Clark in Archaeologia 
Camhrensis for 1893-1894 ; The Surveys of Gower and Kilvey^ ed. by 
Baker and Orant-Francis (1861-1870). (D. Ll. T.) 
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GOWm, prot>erl3r the term lor a loose outer garment formerly 
worn by either sex but now generally for that worn by women. 
While dress is the usual English word^ except in such com** 
binations as “ tea-gown/' “ dressing-gown ” arid the like, where 
the original loose flowing nature of the “ gown ” is referred to, 
“ gown is the common American word. “ Gown ** comes from 
the O. Fr. f^oune or gonne. The word appears in various Romanic 
languages, cf. Ital. gonna. The medieval Lat. gunna is used of 
a garment of skin or fur. A Celtic origin has been usually 
adopted, but the Irish, Gaelic and Manx words are taken from 
the English. Outside the ordinary use of the word, “gown” 
is the name for the distinctive robes worn by holders of particular 
oflices or by members of particular professions or of universities, 
&c. (see Robes). 

GOWRIE, JOHN ROTHVBN, 3RD Earl of (c. 1577-1600), 
Scottish conspirator, was the soa)nd son of William, 4th Lord 
Ruthven and ist earl of Ciowrie (cr. 1581), by his wife Dorothea, 
daughter of Henry Stewart, 2nd Lord Methven. The Ruthven 
family was of ancient Scottish descent, and had owned extensive 
estates in the time of William the Lion ; the Ruthven peerage 
dated from the year 1488. The ist carl of Gowrie (? 1541-1584), 
and his father, Patrick, 3r(l Lord Ruthven (r. I520“i566), had 
both been concerned in the murder of Rizzio in 1566 ; and 
both took an acti^^e part on the side of the Kirk in the constant 
intrigues and factions among the Scottish nobility of the period. 
The former had been the custodian of Mary, queen of Scots, 
during her imprisonment in Loch Leven, where, according to 
the queen, he had pestered licr with amorous attentions ; he 
had also been the chief actor in the plot known as the “ raid of 
Ruthven ” when King James VI. was treacherously seized 
while a guest at the castle of Ruthven in 1582, and kept under 
restraint for several months while the earl remained at the head 
of the government. Though pardoned for this conspiracy he 
continued to plot against the king in conjunction wdth the earls 
of Mar and Angus, and he was executed for liigh treason on 
the 2n(l of May 1584 ; his friends complaining that the confession 
on which he was convicted of treason was obtained by a promise 
of pardon from the king. His eldest son, William, 2nd earl of 
Gowrie, only survived till 1588, the family dignities and estates, 
which had been forfeited, having been restored to him in 1586. 

When, therefore, John Ruthven succeeded to the earldom 
while still a child, he inherited along with his vast estates family 
traditions of treason and intrigue. There was also a popular 
belief, though without foundation, that there was Tudor blood 
in his veins ; and Burnet afterwards asserted that Cowrie 
stood next in succession to the crown of England after King 
James VI. Like his father and grandfather before him, the 
young carl attached himself to the party of the reforming 
j)reachers, who procured his election in 1592 a.s provost of 
Perth, a post that was almost hereditary in the Ruthven family. 
He received an excellent education at the grammar school of 
Perth and the university of Edinburgh, where he was in the 
summer of 1593, about the time when his mother, and his sister 
the countess of Atholl, aided Bothwell in forcing himself sword 
in hand into the king’s bedchamber in Holyrood Palace. A 
few months later Gowrie joined with Atholl and Montrose in 
offering to serve Queen Elizabeth, then almost openly hostile 
to the Scottish king ; and it is probable that he had also relations 
with the rebellious Bothwell. Gowrie had thus Ijeen already 
deeply engaged in treasonable conspiracy when, in August 
1594, he proceeded to Italy witli his tutor, William Rhynd, to 
study at the university of Padua. On his way home in 1599 
he remained for some months at Geneva with the reformer 
Theodore Beza ; and at Paris he made acquaintance with the 
English ambassador, who reported him to Cecil as devoted to 
Elizabeth’s service, and a nobleman “ of whom there may be 
exceeding use made.” In Paris he may also at this time have 
had further communication with the exiled Bothwell ; in London 
he was received with marked favour by Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers. 

These circumstances owe their importance to the light they 
throw on the obscurity of the celebrated “ Gowrie conspiracy,” 
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which resulted in the slaughter of the earl and his brother by 
attendants of King James at Gowrie House, Perth, a few weeks 
after Cowrie’s return to Scotland in May 1600. This 7^^ 
event ranks among the unsolved eni|^mas of history. 

The mystery is caused by the improbabilities inherent in 
any of the alternative hypotheses suggested to account 
for the unquestionable facts of the occurrence ; the discrepancies 
in the evidence produced at the. time ; the apparent lack of 
forethought or plan on the part of the chief actors, whichever 
hypothesis be adopted, as well as tlie thoughtless folly of their 
actual procedure ; and the insufficiency of motive, whoever 
the guilty parties nmy have been. The solutions of the mystery 
that have been suggested are three in number; first, that 
Gowrie and his brother had concocted a plot to murder, or 
more probably to kidnap King James, and that they lured him 
to Gowrie House for this purpose ; secondly, that James paid 
a surprise visit to Gowrie House with the intention, which he 
carried out, of slaughtering the two Ruthvens; and thirdly, 
that the tragedy w»as the outcome of an unpremeditated brawl 
following high words between the king and the earl, or his 
brother. To understand the relative probabilities of these 
hypotheses regard must be had to the condition of Scotland in 
the year 1600 (see Scotland : History). Here it can only be 
recalled that plots to capture the person of the sovpr(Mgn for the 
purpose of coercing his actions were of frequent occurrence, 
more than one of which had been successful, and in several of 
which the Ruthven family had themselves taken an active 
part ; that the relations between England and Scotland were 
at this time more than usually strained, and tliat the young 
earl of Gowrie was reckoned in I/)ndon among th(^ adherents 
of Elizabeth ; that the Kirk party, being at variance with 
James, looked upon Gowrie as an hereditary partisan of their 
cause, and had recently sent an agent to Paris to recall him 
to Scotland as their leader : that Gowrit; was Ixjlieved to be 
James’s rival for the succession to the English crown. Moreover, 
as regards the question of motive it is to he r>bserve(l, on the 
one hand, that the Ruthvens believed Cowrie’s father to have 
been treacherously done to death, and his widow insulted by 
the king’s favourite minister; while, on the other, James wtus 
indebted in a large sum of money to the earl of Cowrie’s estate, 
and popular gossip credited (‘ither (iowrie or his brother, Alex- 
ander Ruthven, with being the lover of the queen. Although 
the evidence on these points, and on every minute circumstance 
connected with the tragedy itself, has been exhaustively examined 
by historians of the Gowrie conspiracy, it cannot be asserted 
that the mystery has been entirely dispelled ; but, while it is 
improbable that complete certainty will ever be arrived at as 
to whether the guilt lay with James or with the Ruthven brothers, 
the most modern research in the light of materials inaccessible 
or overlooked till the 2olh century, points pretty clearly to llie 
conclusion that there was a genuine conspiracy by Gowrie and 
his brother to kidnap the king. If this be the true solution, 
it follows that King James was innocent of the blood of the 
Ruthvens ; and it raises the presumption that his own account 
of the occurrence was, in spite of the glaring improbabilities 
which it involved, substantially true. 

The facts as related by James and f)ther witnesses were, in 
outline, as follows. On the 5th of August 1600 the king rose 
early to hunt in the neighbourhood of Falkland Palace, about 
14 m. from Perth. Just as he was setting forth in company 
with the duke of Lennox, the earl of Mar, Sir Thomas Erskine 
and others, he was accosted by Alexander Ruthven (known 
as the master of Ruthven), a younger brother of the earl of 
Gowrie, who had ridden from Perth that morning to inform 
the khg that he had met on the previous day a man in posses- 
sion of a pitcher full of foreign gold coins, whom he hud .secretly 
locked up in a room at Gowrie House. Ruthven urged the king 
to ride to Perth to examine this man for himself and to take 
possession of the treasure. After some hesitation James gave 
credit to the story, suspecting that the possessor of the coins 
was one of the numerous Catholic agents at that time moving 
about Scotland in disguise. Without giving a positive reply to 
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Alexander Ruthven, James started to hunt ; but later m the 
morning he called Ruthven to him and said he would ride to 
Perth when the hunting was over. Ruthven then despatched a 
servant, Henderson, by whom he had been ac.companied from 
Perth in the early morning, to tell Gowrie that the king was com- 
ing to Gowrie House. This messenger gave the information to 
Gowrie about ten oV'lr)ck in the morning. Meanwhile Alexander 
Ruthven was urging the king to lose no time, requesting him 
to keep the matter secret from his courtiers, and to bring to 
Gowrie House as small a retinue as possible. James, with a 
train of some fifteen persons, arrived at Gowrie House about 
one o’clock, Alexander Ruthven having spurred forward for 
a mile or so to announce the king’s approach. But notwithstand- 
ing Henderson’s warning some three hours earlier, Gowrie had 
made no preparations for the king’s entertainment, thus giving 
the impression of having lieen taken by surprise. After a 
meagre repast, for which he was kept waiting an hour, James, 
forbidding his retainers to follow him, went with Alexander 
Ruthven up the main staircase and passed through two chambers 
and two doors, both of which Ruthven locked behind them, 
into a turret-room at the angle of the house, with windows 
looking on the courtyard and the street. Here James expected 
to find the mysterious prisoner with the foreign gold. He found 
instead an armed man, who, as appeared later, was none other 
than Gowrie ’s servant, Henderson. Alexander Ruthven immedi- 
ately put on his hat, and drawing Henderson’s dagger, presented 
it to the king’s breast with threats of instant death if James 
opened a window or called for help. An allusion by Ruthven 
to the execution of his father, the ist earl of Gowrie, drew 
from James a reproof of Ruthven’s ingratitude for various 
benefits conferred on his family. Ruthven then uncovered his 
head, declaring that James’s life should be safe if he remained 
quiet ; then, committing the king to the custody of Henderson, 
he left the turret — ostensibly to consult Gowrie — and locked the 
door behind him. While Ruthven was absent the king questioned 
Henderson, who professed ignorance of any plot and of the 
purpose for which h(* had been placed in the turret ; he also 
at James’s request opened one of the windows, and was about 
to open the other when Ruthven returned. Whether or not 
Alexander had seen his brother is uncertain. But Gowrie had 
meantime spread the report below that the king had taken horse 
and had ridden away ; and the royal retinue were seeking 
their horses to follow him. Alexander, on re-entering the turret, 
attempted to bind James’s hands ; a struggle ensued, in the 
course of which the icing was seen at the window by some of his 
followers liclow in the street, who also heard him cry “ treason ” 
and call for help to the earl of Mar. Gowrie affected not to hear 
these cries, but kept asking what was the matter. Lennox, 
Mar and most of the other lords and g(!ntlemcn ran up the main 
staircase to the king’s help, but were stopped by the 
BiMuxtter locked door, which they spent some time in trying 
otth0 to batter down. John Ramsay (afterwards earl of 
Ruthv0aa, Holderncsse), noticing a small dark stairway leading 
directly to the inner chamber adjoining the turret, ran up it 
and found the king struggling at grips with Ruthven. Drawing 
his dagger, Ramsay wounded Ruthven, who was then pushed 
down the stairway by the king. Sir Thomas Rrskine, sum- 
moned l)y Ramsay, now followed up the small stairs with Dr 
Hugh Herries, and these two coming upon the wounded Ruthven 
despatched him with their swords. Gowri(‘, entering the court- 
yard with his stabler Thomas Granstoun and seeing his brother’s 
body, rushed up the staircase after Erskine and Herries, followed 
b>' Cranstoun and others of his retainers ; and in the mcl^ 
Gowrie was killed. Some commotion was caused in the town by 
the noise of these proceedings ; but it quickly subsided, though 
the king did not deem it safe to return to Falkland for some 
hours, 

I’he tn^edy caused intense excitement throughout Scotland, 
and the investigation of the circumstances was followed with 
much interest in England also, where all the details were reported 
to Eliasabeth’s ministers. The preachers of the Kirk, whose 
influence in Scotland was too extensive for the king to neglect. 


were only with the greatest difficulty persuaded to accept 
James’s account of the occurrence, although he voluntarily 
submitted himself to cross-examination by one of their number. 
Their belief, and that of their partisans, influenced no doubt 
by political hostility to James, was that the king had invented 
the story of a conspiracy by Gowrie to cover his own design 
to exti^te the Ruthven family. James gave some colour to 
this belief, which has not been entirely abandoned, by the relent- 
less severity with which he pursued the two younger, and 
unquestionably innocent, brothers of the earl. Great efforts 
were made the government to prove the complicity of others 
in the plot. One noted and dissolute conspirator, Sir Robert 
Logan of Restalrig, was posthumously convicted of having been 
privy to the Gowrie conspiracy on the evidence of certain letters 
produced by a notary, George Sprot, who swore they had been 
written by Logan to Gowrie and others. These letters, which 
are still in existence, were in fact forged by Sprot in imitation 
of Logan’s handwriting; but the researches of Andrew Lang 
have shown cause for suspecting that the most im- 
portant of them was either copied by Sprot from a 
genuine original by Logan, or that it embodied the 
substance of such a letter. If this be correct, it would 
appear that the conveyance of the king to Fast Castle, Logan’s 
impregnable fortress on the coast of Berwickshire, was part 
of the plot; and it supplies, at all events, an additional 
piece of evidence to prove the genuineness of the Gowrie 
conspiracy. 

Cowrie’s two younger brothers, William and l^atrick Ruthven, 
fled to England ; and after the accession of James to the English 
throne William escaped abroad, but Patrick was taken and 
imprisoned for nineteen years in the Tower of London. Released 
in 1622, Patrick Ruthven resided first at Cambridge and after- 
wards in Somersetshire, being granted a small pension by the 
crown. He married Elizabeth Woodford, widow of the* ist 
Lord Gcrrard, by whom he had two sons and a daughter, Mary ; 
the latter entered the service of Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
married the famous painter van Dyck, who painted several 
portraits of her, Patrick died in poverty in a cell in the King’s 
Bench in 1652, being buried as “ Lord Ruthven,” His son, 
Patrick, presented a petition to Oliver Cromwell in 1656, in 
which, after reciting that the parliament of Scotland in 1641 
had restored his father to the barony of Ruthven, he prayed 
that his “ extreme poverty ” might be relieved by the bounty 
of the Protector. 

See Andrew Lang, James VL and ike Gowrie Mystery (London, 
IQ02), and the authorities there cited ; Robert Pitcairn, Criminal 
Trials in Scotland (3 vols., Edinburgh, ifi33) ; David Moysie, Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scotland ^ (^-din burgh, 1830); Louis A. 

Barb6, The Tragedy of Gowrie House (London, 1887) ; Andrew 
Bisset, Essays on Historical Truth (London, 1871) ; David Calder- 
wood, History of the Kirk of Scotland (8 vols., Edinburgh, 1842- 
1849) ; P. F. Tytler, History of Scotland (9 vols., Edinburgh, 1828- 
1^43) » John Hill Burton, History of Scotland (7 vols., Edinburgh, 
1867-1870). W. A. Craigic has edited a.s Skotlands ftimur .some 
Icelandic ballads relating to the Gowrie conspiracy. He has also 
printed the Danish translation of the oificial account of the con- 
spiracy, which was published at Copenhagen in 1601. (R. J. M.) 

GOWRIE, a belt of fertile alluvial land (Scottce, “ carse ”) 
of Perthshire, Scotland. Occupying the northern shore of the 
Firth of Tay, it has a generally north-easterly trend and extends 
from the eastern boundaries of Perth city to the confines of 
Dundee. It measures 15 m. in length, its breadth from the river 
towards the base of the Sidlaw Hills varying from 2 to 4 m. 
Probably it is a raised beach, submei^ed until a comparatively 
I recent period. Although it contained much lx)g land and stagnant 
water as late as the i8th century, it has since been drained and 
cultivated, and is now one of the most productive tracts in 
Perthshire. The district is noteworthy for the number of its 
castles and mansions, almost wholly residential, among which 
may be mentioned Kinfauns Castle, Inchyra House, Pitfour 
Castle, Errol Park, Megginch Castle, dating from 1575 ; Fingask 
Castle, Kinnaird Castle, erected in the 15th century and occupied 
by James VI. in 1617 ; Rossie Priory, the seat of l^rd Kinnaird ; 
and Huntly Castle, built by the 3rd earl of Kinghome. 
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GOTA» a river town and port of Corrientes> Argentine Republic, j 
the commercial centre of the south-western departments of the i 
province and chief town of a department of the same name, 
on a fiacho or side channel of the ParanA about 5 m. from the 
main channel and about 120 m. S. of the city of Corrientes. 
Pop. (1905, est.) 7000. The town is built on low ground which 
is subject to inundations in very wet weather, but its streets 
are broad and the general appearance of its edifices is good. 
Among its public buildings is a handsome parish church and a 
national normal school. The productions of the neighbourhood 
are chiefly pastoral, and its exports include cattle, hides, wool and 
oranges. Goya had an export of crudely-made cheese long before 
the modern cheese factories of the Argentine Republic came into 
existence. The place dates from 1807, and h^ its origin, it is 
said, in the trade established there by a ship captain and his 
wife Gregoria or Goya, who supplied passing vessels with beef. 

GOYANNA, or Goiana, a city of Brazil in the N.E. angle of 
the state of Pernambuco, about 65 m. N. of the city of Pernam- 
buco. Pop. (1890) 15,436. It is built on a fertile plain between 
the rivers Tracunhaem and Capibaribe-mirim near their junction 
to form the Goyanna river, and is 15 m. from the coast. It is 
surrounded by, and is the commercial centre for, one of the 
richest agricultural districts of the state, which produces sugar, 
rum, coffee, tobacco, cotton, cattle, hides and castor oil. Ihe 
Goyanna river is navigable for small vessels nearly up to the 
city, but its entrance is partly obstructed and difficult. Goyanna 
is one of the oldest towns of the state, and was occupied by the 
Dutch from 1636 to 1654. It has several old-style churches, 
an orphans’ asylum, hospital and some small industries. 

GOYA Y LUGIENTES, FRANCISCO (1746-1828), Spanish 
painter, was bom in 1746 at Fuendetodos, a small Aragonese 
village near Saragossa. At an early age he commenced his 
artistic career under the direction of Jos6 Luzan Martinez, who 
had studied painting at Naples under Mastroleo. It is clear that 
the accuracy in drawing Luzan is said to have acquired by 
diligent study of the best Italian masters did not much influence 
his erratic pupil. Goya, a true son of his province, was bold, 
capricious, headstrong and obstinate. lie took a prominent 
part on more than one occasion in those rival religious processions 
at Saragossa which often ended in unseemly frays ; and his 
friends were led in consecjuencc to despatch him in his nineteenth 
year to Madrid, where, prior to his departure for Rome, his mode 
of life appears to have been anything but that of a quiet orderly 
citizen. Being a good musician, and gifted with a voice, he 
sallied forth nightly, serenading the caged beauties of the capital, 
with whom he seems to have been a very general favourite. 

Lacking the necessary royal patronage, and probably scandaliz- 
ing by his mode of life the sedate court officials, he did not receive 
— perhaps did not seek — the usual honorarium ac(!orded to those 
students who visited Rome for the purpose of study. Finding 
it convenient to retire for a time from Madrid, he decided to 
visit Rome at his own cost ; and being without resources he joined 
a “ quadrilla ” of bull-fighters, passing from town to town until 
he reached the shores of the Mediterranean. We next hear of 
him reaching Rome, broken in health and financially bankrupt. 
In 1772 he was awarded the second prize in a comyietition 
initiated by the academy of Parma, styling himself “ pupil to 
Bayeu, painter to the king of Spain.” Compelled to quit Rome 
somewhat suddenly, he appears again in Madrid in 1775, the 
husband of Bayeu’s daughter, and father of a son. About this 
time he appears to have visited his parents at Fuendetodos, 
no doubt noting much which later on he utilized in his genre 
works. Op returning to Madrid he commenced painting canvases 
for the tapestry factory of Santa Barbara, in which the king 
took much interest. Between 1776 and 1780 he appears to have 
supplied thirty examples, receiving about £1200 for them. 
Soon after the revolution of 1868, an official was appointed to 
take an inventory of all works of art belonging to the nation, 
and in one of the cellars of the Madrid palace were discovered 
forty-three of these works of Goya on rolls forgotten and neglected 
(see Los Tapices de Goya ; por Cruzado VtUaamil, Madrid, 1870). 

Uis originality and talent were soon recognized by Mengs, 


the king’s painter, and royal favour naturally followed. His 
career now becomes intimately connected with th^ court life 
of his time. He was commissioned by the king to design a 
series of frescoes for the church of St Anthony of Florida, Madrid, 
and he also produced works for Saragossa, Valencia and Toledo. 
Ecclesiastical art was not his forte, and although he cannot 
be said to have failed in any of his work, his fame was not 
enhanced by his religious subjects. 

In portraiture, without doubt, Goya excelled : his portraits 
are evidently life-like and unexaggerated, and he disdained 
flattery. He worked rapidly, and during his long stay at Madrid 
painted, amongst many others, the portraits of four sovereigns 
of Spain — Charles III. and IV., Ferdinand VIT. and “King 
Joseph.” The duke of Wellington also sat to him ; but on his 
making some remark which raised the artist’s choler, Goya 
seized a plaster cast and hurled it at the head of the duke. There 
are extant two pencil sketches of Wellington, one in the British 
Museum, the other in a private collection. One of his best 
portraits is that of the lovely Andalusian duchess of Alva. 
He now liecame the spoiled child of fortune, and acquired, at 
any rate externally, much of the polish of court manners. He 
still worked industriously upon his own lines, and, while there 
is a stiffness almost ungainly in the pose of some of his portraits, 
the stem individuality is always preserved. 

Including the designs for tapestry, Goya’s genre works are 
numerous and varied, both in style and feeling, from his Watteau - 
like “ A 1 Fresco Breakfast,” “ Romeria de San Isidro,” to the 
“ Curate feeding the Devil’s Lamp,” the “ Meson del Gallo ” 
and the painfully realistic massacre of the “ Dos de Mayo ” 
(1808). Goya’s versatility is proverbial ; in his hands the 
pencil, brush and graver arc equally powerful. Some of his 
crayon sketches of scenes in the bull ring are full of force and 
character, slight but full of meaning. He was in his thirty-second 
year when he commenced his etchings from Velasquez, whose 
influence may, however, be traced in his work at an earlier date. 
A careful examination of some of the drawings made for these 
etchings indicates a steadiness of purpose not usually discovered 
in Goya’s craft as draughtsman. He is much more widely known 
by his etchings than his oils ; the latter necessarily must be 
sought in public and private collections, principally in Spain, 
while the former are known and prized in every capital of Europe. 
The etched collections by which Goya is best known include 
“ Los Caprichos,” which have a .satirical meaning known only to 
the few ; they are bold, weird and full of force. “ Los Proverbios” 
arc also supposed to have some hidden intention. “ Los 
Desastres de la Guerra ” may fairly claim to depict Spain during 
the French invasion. In the bull-fight series Goya is evidently 
at home ; he was a skilled master of the barbarous art, and no 
doubt every sketch is trut^ to nature, and from life. 

Goya retired from Madrid, desiring probably during his latter 
years to escajie the trying climate of that capital. He died at 
Bordeaux on the tfith of April 1828, and a monument has been 
erected there over his remains. From the deaths of Velasquez 
and Murillo to the advent of Fortuny, Goya’s name is the only 
important one found in the history of Spanish art. 

See also the lives by Paul Lefort (1877), and Yriarte (1867). 

GOYAZ, an inland state of Brazil, bounded by Matto Grosso 
and Para on the W., MaranhSo, Bahia and Minas (ieraes on the 
E., and Minas Geraes and Matto Grosso on the S. Pop. (1890) 
227,572 ; (1900) 255,284, including many half-civilized Indians 
and many half-breeds. Area, 288,549 sq. m. The outline of 
the state is that of a roughly-shaped wedge with the thin cdg(‘ 
extending northward between and up to the junction of the 
rivers Araguaya and Upper Tocantins, and its length is nearly 
15® of latitude. The state lies wholly within the great Brazilian 
plateau region, but its surface is much broken towards the N. 
by the deeply eroded valleys of the Araguaya and Upper 
Tocantins rivers and their tributaries. The general slope of 
the plateau is toward the N., and the drainage of the state is 
chiefly through the above-named rivers — ^the pnncipal tributaries 
of the Araguaya being the Grande and Vermelho, and of the 
Upper Tocantins, the Manoel Alves Grande, Somno, Paranan 
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and Maranhfio. A considerable part of southern Goydz, however, 
slopes southward and the drainage is through numerous small 
streams flowing into the Paranabylm^ a large tributary of the 
Parand. The general elevation of the plateau is estimated to 
Ih: about 2700 ft., and the highest elevation was reported in 
1892 to be the Serra dos Pyrenees (5250 ft.). Crossing the 
state N.N.E. to S.S.VV. there is a well-defined chain of mountains, 
of which the Pyrenees, Santa Rita and Santa Martha ranges 
form parts, hut their elevation above the plateau is not great. 
The surface of the plateau is generally open campo and scrubby 
arboreal growth called caaiingas^ but the streams are generally 
bordered with forest, especially in the deeper valleys. Towards 
the N. the forest becomes denser and of the character of the 
Amazon Valley. The climate of the plateau is usually described 
as tcmf)crute, l)ut it is essentially sub-tropical. The valley regions 
are tn)picaJ, and malarial fevers are common. The cultivation 
of the soil is limited to local needs, except in the production of 
tobacco, which is exported to neighbouring states. The open 
carnpos afford good pasturage, and live stock is largely exported. 
Ciold -mining has been carried on in a primitive manner for more 
than two centuries, hut the output has never been large and no 
very rich mines have been discovered. Diamonds have l3een 
found, but only to a very limited extent. There is a considerable 
export of quartz crystal, commercially known as “ Urazilian 
pebbles,” used in optical work. Although the northern and 
southern extremities of Goyuz lie within two great river systems — 
the Tocantins and Parana — the upper courses of whit’h are 
navigabhi, both of them are obstructed by falls. The only 
outlet for the state has been by means of mule trains to the 
railway termini of Sao Paulo and Minas Geracs, pending the 
extension of railways from both of those states, one entering 
Goydz by way of Catalao, near the southern boundary, and the 
other at some? point further N. 

The c4ipiUil of the state is CiovAz, or Villa- Boa cle Goyaz, a 
mining town on the Rio Vermelho, a tributary of tlic Araguaya 
rising on the nortlicrn slopes of the S(Tra cle Santa Rita. Pop. 
(1890) 6807. Gold was discovered here in 1682 l)y Bartholomeu 
Bueno, the first ICuropean explorer of this n;gion, and the 
settlement foundetl by him was called Santa Anna, which is 
still the name of the parish, 'fhe site of the town is a barren, 
rocky mountain valley, rgoo it. above sea-level, in which the 
heat is nt<jst oppressive at times and the nights are unpleasantly 
cold. Goyaz is the see of a bishopric founded in 1826, and 
possesses a small cathedral and some churches. 

GO YEN, JAN JOSEPHSZOON VAN (1 Dutch 
painter, was bom at JUddenon the 13th of January 1596, learned 
painting under several masters at Leiden and Haarlem, married 
in 1618 and settled at the Hague about 1631. He was one of 
th(‘ first to emancipate himself from the traditions of minute 
imitation embodied in the works of Breughel and Savery. 
Though he preserved the dun scale of tone peculiar to those 
painters, he studied atmospheric effects in black and white with 
considerable skill. He had much inlliience on Dutch art. He 
fonned Solomon Ruysdael and Pieter Potter, forced attention 
from Rembrandt, and liequeathed some of his precepts to Pieter 
de Molyn, Coelenbier, Saftleven, van dor Kabel and even 
Berghem, His life at tlie Hague for twenty-five years was ver\^ 
prosperous, and he rose in 1640 to be president of his gild. A 
friend of van Dyck and Bartholomew van der Heist, he sat 
to both these artists for his likeness. His daughter Margaret 
married Jan Steen, and he hiid steady patmns in the stadtholder 
Predorick Henry, and the chiefs of the municipality of the 
Hague. He died at the Hague in 1656, possessed of land and 
houses to the amount of 1 5,000 florins. 

Between lOio and ibi6 van Goyen wandered from one school 
to the other. He was first apprenticed to Isaak Swanenburgh ; 
he then passed through the workshops of de Man, Klok and 
de Hoorn. In 1616 he took a decisive step and joined Esaias 
van der Velde at Haarlem ; amongst his earlier pictures, some 
of 1621 (Berlin Museum) and 1623 (Brunswick Gallery) show 
the influence of Esaias very perceptibly. The landscape is 
minute. Details of branching and foliage are given, and the 


figures are important in relation to the distances. After 1625 
these peculiarities gradually disappear. Atmospheric effect in 
landscapes of cool tints varying from grey green to pearl or brown 
yellow dun is the principal object which van Goyen holds 
in view, and he succeeds admirably in light skies with drifting 
misty cloud, and downs with cottages and scanty shrubbery 
or stunted trees. Neglecting all detail of foliage he now works 
in a thin diluted medium, laying on rubbings as of sepia or 
Indian ink, and finishing without loss of transparence or lucidity. 
Throwing his foreground into darkness, he casts alternate light 
and shade upon the more distant planes, and realizes most 
pleasing views of large expanse. In buildings and water, with 
shipping near the banks, he sometimes has the stren^ if not 
the colour of Albert Cuyp. The defect of his work is chiefly 
want of solidity. But even this had its charm for van Goyen^s 
.contemporaries, and some time elapsed before Cuyp, who 
imitated him, restricted hi.s method of transparent tinting to 
the foliage of foreground trees. 

Van Goyen\s pictures are comparatively rare in English collec- 
tions, but his work is seen to advantage abroad, and chiefly 
at the Louvre, and in Berlin, Gotha, Vienna, Munich and 
Augsburg. Twenty-eight of his works were exhibited together 
at Vienna in 1873. I'hough he visited France once or twice, 
van Goyen chiefly confined himself to the scenery of Holland 
and the Rhine. Nine times from 1633 to 1655 he painted views 
of Dordrecht. Nimeguen was one of his favourite resorts. 
But he was also fond of Haarlem and Amsterdam, and he did 
not neglect Arnheim or Utrecht. One of his largest pieces is 
a view of the Hague, executed in 1651 fer the municipality, and 
now in the town collection of that city. Most of his panels 
represent reaches of the Rhine, the Waal and the Maese. But 
he sometimes sketf!he(l the downs of Scheveningen, or the sea 
at the mouth of the Rhine and Scheldt ; and he liked to depict 
the calm inshore, and rarely ventured upon seas stirred by more 
than a curling breeze or the swell of a coming squall. He often 
painted winter scenes, with ice and skaters and sledges, in the 
style familiar to Isaac van Ostade. There are numerous varieties 
of these subjects in the master's works from 1621 to 1653. One 
historical picture has been assigned to van (Joyen — the ^^Em- 
barkation of (Charles II. ’ in the Bute collection. But this canvas 
was executed after van Goyen 's death. When he tried this 
form of art he properly mistrusted his own powders. But he 
produced little in partnership with his contempf)raries, and we 
can only except the Watering-place ” in the gallery of Vienna, 
where the landscape is enlivened with horses and cattle by 
Philip Wouvermans. Even Jan Steen, who was his son-in-law, 
only painted figures for one of his pictures, and it is probable 
that this f)iecc was completed after van Goyen 's death. More 
than 250 of van Goyen's pictures are known and accessible. 
Of this number little more than 70 are undated. •None exist 
without th(^ full name or monogram, and yet there is no painter 
whose hand it is easier to trace without the help of these 
adjuncts. An etcher, but a poor one, van Goyen has only 
bequeathed to us two very rare plates. 

GOZLAN, L£0N (1806-1866), French novelist and play- 
writer, was born on the 1st of September 1806, at Marseilles. 
When he was still a boy, his father, who had made a large 
fortune as a ship-broker, met with a series of misfortunes, and 
L6on> before completing his education, had to go to sea in order 
to cam a living. In 1828 we find him in Paris, determined to 
run the risks of literary life. His townsman, Joseph M6ry, 
who was then making himself famous by his political satires, 
introduced him to several newspapers, and Gozlan’s brilliant 
articles in the Figaro did much harm to the already tottering 
government of Charles X. His first novel was Les Memoir es 
d'un apothicaire (1828), and this was followed by numberless 
others, among which may be mentioned WashingUm Levert 
et Socrate Leblanc Notaire de Chantilly (1836), Aristide 

Froissart (1843) curious and celebrated of his 

productions), Les Nuits du Pere Lachaise (1846), Le Tapis vert 
(1855), La FoUe du (1857), Emotions de Pdydore Maras^ 
quin (1857), &c. His best-known works for the theatre are — 
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La Piute et h heau temps (1861)^ and Une Temfeie dans un 
verre ' (1850), two curtain^raiseni which have kept the 
stage ; Le empaille (1848)^ La Queue du chien d*Alcilnade 
(1849)^ de Nanteuil (1854)/!^ Gdteau des reines (1855)^ 

Les Peniers de la comtesse (1852); and he adapted several of 
his own novels to the stage. Goxlan 4 dso wrote a romantic 
and picturesque description of the old manors and mansions 
of his country entitled Les Chateaux de France (2 vols., 1844)^ 
originally published (1836) as Les Tourelles, which has some 
archaeological value^ and a biographies essay on Balzac {Balzac 
chez lui, 1862). He was made a member of the L^ion of 
Honour in 1846^ and in 1859 an ofTicer of that order. Cozlan 
died on the 14th of September 1866, in Paris. 

See also P. Audebrand, Ldon Gozlan (1887). 

60Z0 (Gozzo), an island of the Maltese group in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, second in size to Malta. It lies N.W. and 3^ m.. 
from the nearest point of Malta, is of oval form, 8| m. in length 
and 4 J m. in extreme breadth, and has an area of nearly 25 m. 
Its chief town, Victoria, formerly called Rabato (pop. in 190T, 
5057) stands near the middle of the island on one of a cluster 
of steep conical liills, 3i m. from the port in Migiarro Bay, 
on the south-east shore, below Fort Ghambray. The character 
of the island is similar to that of Malta, llie estimated popula- 
tion in 1907 was 21,911. 

GOZZl, CARLO, Count (1722-1806), Italian dramatist, 
was descended from an old Venetian family, and was bom at 
Venice in March 1722, Compelled by the embarrassed condition 
of his father's affairs to procure the means of self-support, he, 
at the age of sixteen, joined the army in Dalmatia ; but three 
years afterwards he returned to Venice, where he soon made 
a reputation for himself as the wittiest member of the Grancl- 
leschi society, to which the publication of several satirical 
pieces had gained him admission. This society, nominally 
devoted to conviviality and wit, had also serious literary aims, 
and was especially zealous to preserve the Tuscan literature 
pure and untainted by foreign influences. The displacement 
of the old Italian comedy by the dramas of Pietro Chiari (1700- 
1788) and Goldoni, founded on French models, threatened defeat 
to all their efforts ; and in 1757 Gozzi came to the rescue by 
j)ublishing a satirical poem, Tartana degli influssi per V anno 
bisesiile^ zxid, in 1761 by his comedy, Fiaha deW amore delle tre 
melarancic, a parody of the manner of the two obnoxious poets, 
founded on a fairy tale. For its representation he obtained 
the services of the Sacchi company of players, who, on account 
of the popularity of the comedies of Chiari and Goldoni — which 
afforded no scope for the display of their peculiar talents — had 
been left without employment ; and as their satirical powers 
were thus sharpened by personal enmity, the play met with 
extraordinary success. Struck by the effect produced on the 
audience by the introduction of the supernatural or mythical 
clement, which he liad merely used as a convenient medium 
for Ixis satirical purposes, Gozzi now produced a series of dramatic 
pieces based on fairy tales, which for a period obtained great 
popularity, but after the breaking up of the Sacchi company 
were completely disregarded. They have, however, obtained 
liigh praise from Goethe, Sclilegel, Madame de Stacl and Sis- 
inondi ; and one of them. Re Turandole, was translated by 
Schiller. In his later years Gozzi set himself to the production 
of tragedies in which the comic element was largely introduced ; 
but as tliis innovation proved unacceptable to the critics he had 
recourse to the Spanish drama, from which he obtained models 
for various pieces, which, however, met with only equivocal 
success. He died on the 4th of April 1806. 

His collected work.s were published under his own superintend- 
ence, at Venice, in 1792, in 10 volumes; and Ills dramatic works, 
translated into German by Werthes, were published at Bern in 
i795< Sec Gozzi's work, Memorie inutili della vita di Carlo Goesi 
(3 vols., Venice, 1797), translated into French by Paul de Musset 
(1848), and into English by J. A. Symonds (1889) ; F. Horn, Ober 
Gozzis dramatiscJie Poesie (Venice, 1803) ; Gherardini, Vita di Gasp, 
Gozzi (1821) ; " Charles Gozzi," by Paul de Musset, in the Revue 
des deux mmdes for r5th November 1844; Magrini, Carlo Gozzi 
e la fiahe : saggi storiei, bwgrafici, e critici (Cremona, 1876), and the 
same author's book on Gozzi's life and times (Benevento, 1883). 
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QOZZL GAftPARO> Count (1713-1786), eldest brotlier of 
Oirlo Gozzi, was born on the 4th of December In 1739 

he married the poetess Luise Bergalli, and she undertook the 
management of theatre of Sant' Angelo, Venice, he supplying 
the performers with dramas chiefly translated from the French. 
The speculation proved unfortunate, but meantime he had 
attained a high reputation for his contributions to the Gazsetta 
Venela, and he soon came to be known as one of the ablest 
critics and purest and most elegant stylists in Italy. For a 
considerable period he was censor of the press in Venice, and in 
1774 he was appointed to reorganize the university system at 
Padua. He died at Padua on the 26th of December 178(1. 

His principal writing^ are Osservatore Vetieto periodieo (1761), on 
the model of the English Spectator ^ and distinguished by its high 
moral tone and its light and pleasant satire; Lettere famigliari 
(i755)> S' collection o£ short racy pieces in probe and verse, on subjects 
of general interest ; Sermoni, poems in blank verso alter the manner 
of Horace; 11 Mondo morale (1760), a personification of human 
passions with inwoven dialogues in the style of Lucian ; and Giudizio 
degli antichi poeH copra la moderna vensma di JJantc ( 1 755), a defence 
of the great poet against the attacks of Bcttinclli. He also trans- 
lated various works from the French and English, including Mar- 
montel's Tales and Pope’s Essay on Criticism. His collected works 
were published at Venice, 1794-1798, in 12 volumes, ami several 
editions iiave appeared since. 

GOZZOLI, BENOZZO, Italian painter, was born in Florence 
in 1424, or perhaps 1420, and in the early part of his career 
assisted Fra Angelico, whom he followed to Rome and worked 
with at Orvieto. In Rome he executed in Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli a fresco of “ St Anthony and Two Angels.” In 1449 
he left Angelico, and went to Montefalco, near Foligno in Dmbria. 
In S. Fortunate, near Montefalco, he painted a ” Madonna and 
(.‘hild with Saints and Angels,” and three other works. One of 
these, the altar-piece representing ” St Thomas receiving the 
Girdle of the Virgin,” is now^ in the Lateran Mu.seum, and 
shows the affinity of Gozzoli's early style to Angelico's. He 
next painted in the monastery of S. France.sco, Montefalco, 
filling the choir with a triple course of subjects from the life 
of the saint, with various accessories, including heads of Dante, 
Petrarch and Giotto. This work was completed in 1452, and 
is still marked by the style of Angelico, crossed here and there 
with a more distinctly Giottesque influence. In the same church, 
in the chapel of St Jerome, is a fresco by Gozzoli of the Virgin 
and Saints, the Crucifixion and other subjects. He remained 
at Montefalco (with an interval at Viterbo) probably till 1456, 
employing Mesastris as assistant. Thence he went to Perugia, 
and painted in a church a ” Virgin and Saints/' now in the local 
academy, and soon afterwards to his native Florcncxs the head- 
quarters of art. By the end of 1459 he had nearly finished 
his important labour in the chapel of the Palazzo Riccardi, the 
“ Journey of the Magi to Bethlehem,'' and, in. the tribune of 
this chapel, a composition of “ Angels in a Paradise.” His 
picture in the National Gallery, London, a “ Virgin and Child 
with Saints,’' 1461, belongs also to the period of his Florentine 
.sojourn. Another small pirture in the .same gallery', the “ Rape 
of Helen,” is of dubious authenticity. In 1464 Gozzoli left 
Florence for S. Gimignano, where he executed some extensive 
works ; in the church of S. Agostino, a composition of St 
Sebastian protecting the City from the Plague of this same 
year, 1464 ; over the entire choir of the church, a triple course 
of scenes from the legends of St Augustine, from the time of 
his entering the school of Tegaste on to his burial, seventeen 
chief subjects, with some accessories ; in the Pieve di S. 
Gimignano, the Martyrdom of Sebastian,” and other subjects, 
and some further works in the city and its vicinity. Here hi.s 
style combined something of Lippo Lippi with its original 
elements, and he received co-operation from Giustx) d'Andn^a. 
He stayed in this city till 1467, and then began, in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, from 1469, the vast series of mural paintings 
with which his name is specially identified. There are twenty- 
four subjects from the Old Testament, from the Invention of 
Wine by Noah ” to the ” Vi.sit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon.” 
He contracted to paint three subjects per year for about ten 
ducats each-Ha sum which may be regarded as equivalent to 
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£ioo at the present day. It appears^ howevieri that this contract 
was not strictly adhered to^ for the actual rate of painting was 
only three pictures in two yeans. Perhaps the great multitude 
of figures and accessories was accepted as a set-off against the 
slower rate of production. By January 1470 he had executed 
the fresco of “ Noah and his Family,” — followed by the “ Curse 
of Ham,” the “ Building of the Tower of Babel ” (which contains 
portraits of Cosmo de* Medici, the young Lorenzo Politian and 
others), the “ Destruction of Sodom,” the ” Victory of Abraham,” 
the Marriages of Rebecca and of Rachel,” the '' Life of Moses,” 
&c. In the Cappella Ammannati, facing a gate of the Campo 
Santo, he painted also an Adoration of the Magi,” wherein 
appears a portrait of himself. All this enormous mass of work, 
in which Gozzoli was probably assisted by Zanobi Macchiavelli, 
was performed, in addition to several other pictures during his 
stay in Pisa (we need only specify the ” Glory of St Thomas 
Aquinas,” now in the Louvre), in sixteen years, lasting up to 
1485. This is the latest date which can with certainty be 
assigned to any work from his hand, although he is known to 
have been alive up to 1498. In 1478 the Pisan authorities had 
given him, as a token of their regard, a tomb in the Campo 
Santo. He had likewise a house of his own in Pisa, and houses 
and land in Florence. In rectitude of life he is said to have been 
worthy of his first master, Fra Angelico. 

The art of Gozzoli does not rival that of his greatest contem- 
poraries either in elevation or in strength, but is pre-eminently 
attractive by its sense of what is rich, winning, lively and 
abundant in the aspects of men and things, llis landsi:apes, 
thronged with birds and quadrupeds, especially dogs, are more 
varied, circumstantial and alluring than those of any predecessor ; 
his compositions are crowded with figures, more characteristically 
true when happily and gracefully occupied than when the demands 
of the subject require tragic or dramatic intensity, or turmoil 
of action ; his colour is bright, vivacious and festive. Gozzoli's 
genius was, on the whole, more versatile and assimilative than 
vigorously original ; his drawing not free from considerable 
imperfections, especially in the extremities and articulations, 
and in the perspective of his gorgeously-schemed buildings. 
In fresco-painting he used the methods of tempera, and the decay 
of his works has been severe in proportion. Of his untiring 
industry the recital of his labours and the number of works 
produced are the most forcible attestation. 

Vasari, Crowe an<I Cavtilcasellt*, and the- other ordinary authori- 
ties, can Ik* consnltc^d as to the career of Gozzoli. A separate 
Life of him, by H. Stokes, wa.s published in 1903 in Ncwncs’.s Art 
library. (W. M. R.) 

GRAAFF REINET, a town of South Africa, 185 m. by rail 
N.W. by N. of Port Elizabeth. Pop. (1904) 10,083, of whom 
4055 were whites. The town lies 2463 ft. above the sea and is 
built on the banks of the Sunday river, which ri.scs a little farther 
north on the southern slopes of the Sneeuwberg, and here 
ramifies into several channels. The Dutch church is a handsome 
stone building with seating accommodation for 1500 people. The 
college is an educational centre of some importance ; it was 
rebuilt in 1906. Graai! Reinet is a flourishing market for 
agricultural produce, the district being noted for its mohair 
industry, its orchards and vineyards. 

The town was founded by the Gape Dutch in 1 786, being named 
after the then governor of Cape Colony, C. J. van de Graaff, 
and his wife. In 1 795 the burghers, smarting under the exactions 
of the Dutch East India Company proclaimed a republic. 
Similar action was taken by the burghers of Swcllendam. Before 
the authorities at Cape Town could take decisive measures 
against the rebels, they were themselves compelled to capitulate 
to the British. The burghers having endeavoured, unsuccessfully, 
to get aid from a French warship at Algoa Bay surrendered to 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir) J. 0 . Vandeleur. In January 
1799 Marthinus Prinsloo, the leader of the republicans in 1795, 
again rebelled, but surrendered in April following. Prinsloo 
and nineteen others were imprisoned in Cape Town castle. 
After trial, Prinsloo and another commandant were sentenced 
to death and others to banishment. The sentences were not 


carried out and the prisoners were released, March 1803, on the 
retrocession of the Cape to Holland. In 1801 there had been 
another revolt in Graaff Reinet, but owing to the conciliatory 
measures of General F. Dundas (i^ti^ governor of the Cape) 
peace was soon restored. It was this distnet, where a republican 
government in South Africa was first proclaimed, which furnished 
large numbers of the voortrekkers in 1835-184J. It remains a 
strong Dutch centre. 

See J. C. Voight, Fifty Years of the History of the Republic in 
South Africa vol. i. (London, 1899). 

GBABBV, CHRISTIAN DIETRICH (1801-^1836) German 
dramatist, was bom at Detmold on the nth of December 1801. 
Entering the university of Leipzig in 1819 as a student of law, 
he continued the reckless habits which he had begun at Detmold, 
and neglected his studies. Being introduced into literary 
circles, he conceived the idea of becoming an actor and wrote 
the drama Herzog Theodor von Gothland (1822). This, though 
showing considerable literary talent, lacks artistic form, and 
is morally repulsive. Ludwig Tieck, while encouraging the 
young author, pointed out its faults, and tried to reform Grabbe 
himself. In 1822 Grabbe removed to Berlin University, and in 
1824 passed his advocate’s examination. He now settled in his 
native town as a lawyer and in 1827 was appointed a Militar- 
audiieur. In 1833 he married, but in consequence of his drunken 
habits was dismissed from his office, and, separating from his 
wife, visited Diisseldorf, where he was kindly received by Karl 
Immermann. After a serious quarrel with the latter, he returned 
to Detmold, where, as a result of his excesses, he died on the 12th 
of September 1836. 

(habbe had real poetical gifts, and many of his dramas contain 
fine passages and a wealth of original ideas. They largely 
reflect his own life and character, and are characterized by 
cynicism and indelicacy. Their construction also is defective 
and little suited to the requirements of the stage. The boldly 
conceived Don Juan und Faust (1829) and the historical dramas 
Friedrich Barbarossa (1829), Heinrich VI. (1830), and Napoleon 
Oder die Hundert Tage (1831), the last of which places the battle 
of Waterloo upon the stage, are his best works. Among others 
arc the unfinished tragedies Marius und Sulla (continued by 
Erich Korn, Berlin, 1890) ; and Hannibal (1835, supplemented 
and edited by C. Spielmann, Halle, 1901) ; and the patriotic 
Hermannsschlacht or the battle between Arminius and Varus 
(posthumously published with a biographical notice, by E. 
Duller, 1838). 

(Jrabbe’.s works have been edited by O. Blumenlhal (4 vols., 
1875), and E. (irisebach (4 vols., 1902)." For further notices of his 
life, see K. Ziegler, Grabbes Leben und Charakter (1855) ; O. 
Blumenthal, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis Grabbes (1875) ; C. A. Hper, 
Grabbe (1898), and A. Ploch, Grabbes Stellung in der deutschen Litera- 
tur (1905). 

GRABE, JOHN ERNEST (1666-1711), Anglican divine, was 
boro on the loth of July 1666, at K6nig.sberg, where his father, 
Martin Sylvester Grabe, was professor of theology and history. 
In his theological studies Grabe succeeded in persuading himself 
of the schismatical character of the Reformation, and accordingly 
he presented to the consistory of Samland in Prussia a memorial 
in which he compared the position of the evangelical Protestant 
churches with that of the Novatians and other ancient schis- 
matics. He had resolved to join the Church of Rome when a 
commission of Lutheran divines pointed out flaws in his written 
argument and called his attention to the English Church as 
apparently possessing that apostolic succession and manifesting 
that fidelity to ancient institutions which he desired. He 
came to England, settled in Oxford, was ordained in 1700, and 
became chaplain of Christ Church. His inclination was towards 
the party of the nonjurors. The learned labours to which the 
remainder of his life was devoted were rewarded with an Oxford 
degree and a royal pension. He died on the 3rd of November 
1711, and in 1726 a monument was erected to him by Edward 
Harley, earl of Oxford, in Westminster Abbey. He was buried 
in St Pancras Church, London. 

Some account of GralH;*s life is given in R. Nelson's Life of George 
Bull, and by George Hickes in a discourse prefixed to the pamphlet 
against W. Whiston's CcUection of Testimonies against the True 
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Deity of tJie Son and of the Holy Ghost, His works, which show him 
to have been learned and laborious but somewhat deficient in 
critical acumen, include a Spicilegium SS, Potrum et haereticorum 
(1^98-1699), which was desired to cover the first three centuries 
of &e Christian church, but was not continued beyond the close of 
the second. A second edition of this work was published in 1714. 
He brought out an edition of Justin Martjrr's Apologia prima (1700), 
of Irenaeus, Adversus omnes haereses (1702), of the Septuagint, 
and of Bishop Buirs Latin works (1703). nis edition of the Septua- 
gint was based on the Codex Alexanarinus ; it aj^earcd in 4 volumes 
(1707-1720), and was completed by Francis Xee and by George 
Wigan. 

GRACCHUS^ in ancient Rome, the name of a plebeian family 
of the Sempronian gens. Its most distinguished representatives 
were the famous tribunes of the people, Tiberius and Gaius 
Sempronius Gracchus, (4) and (5) below, usually called simply 
“ the Gracchi.” 

1. Ttberuts Sempronius Gracchus, consul in 238 b.c., 
carried on successful operations against the Ligurian mountaineers, 
and, at the conclusion of the Carthaginian mercenar>' war, 
was in command of the fleet which at the invitation of the 
insurgents took possession of the island of Sardinia. 

2. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, probably the son of 
(i) distinguished himself during the second Punic war. Consul 
in 215, he defeated the Capuans who had entered into an alliance 
with Hannibal, and in 214 gained a signal success over Hanno 
near Bencventum, chiefly owing to the volones (slave-volunteers), 
to whom he had promised freedom in the event of victory. In 
213 Gracchus was consul a second time and carried on the war 
in Lucania ; in the following year, while advancing northward 
to reinforce the consuls in their attack on Capua, he was betrayed 
into the hands of the Carthaginian Mago by a T.ucanian of rank, 
who had formerly supported the Roman cause and was connected 
with Gracchus himself by tics of hospitality. Gracchus fell 
fighting bravely ; his body was sent to Hannibal, who accorded 
him a splendid burial. 

3. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (c, 210-^151 b.c.), 
father of the tribunes, and husband of Cornelia, the daughter 
of the elder Scipio Africanus, was possibly the son of a Publius 
Sempronius Gracchus who was tribune in 189. Although a 
determined political opponent of the two Scipios (Asiaticus 
and Africanus), as tribune in 187 he interfered on their behalf 
when they were accused of having accepted bribes from the king 
of Syria after the war. In 1 85 he was a member of the commission 
sent to Macedonia to investigate the complaints made by Eumcnes 
II. of Pergamum against Philip V. of Macedon. In his curulc 
aedileship (182) he celebrated the games on so magnificent a scale 
that the burdens imposed upon the Italian and extra-Italian 
communities led to the official interference of the senate. In 
181 he went as praetor to Hither Spain, and, after gaining 
signal successes in the field, applied himself to the pacification 
ol the aiimtry. His strict sense of justice and sympathetic 
attitude won the respect and affection of the inhabitants ; the 
land had rest for a quarter of a century. When consul in 177, 
he was occupied in putting down a revolt in Sardinia, and brought 
back so many prisoners that Sardi venales (Sardinians for sale) 
became a proverbial expression for a drug in the market. In 
169 Gracchus was censor, and both he and his colleague (C. 
Claudius Pulcher) showed themselves determined opponents 
of the capitalists. They deeply offended the equestrian order 
by forbidding any contractor who had obtained contracts under 
the. previous censors to make fresh offers. Gracchus stringently 
enforced the limitation of the freedmen to the four city tribes, 
which completely destroyed their influence in the comitia. In 
165 and 161 he went as ambassador to several Asiatic princes, 
with whom he established friendly relations. Amongst the 
places visited by him was Rhodes, where he delivered a speech 
in Greek, which he afterwards published. In 163 he was again 
consul. 

4. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (163-133 b:c.), son of 
(3), was the elder of the two great reformers. He and his brother 
were brought up by their mother Cornelia, assisted by the 
rhetorician Diophanes of Mytilene and the Stoic Blossius of 
Cumae. In 147 he served under his brother-in-law the younger 
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5 k:ipio in Africa during the last Punic war, and was the first 
to mount the walls in the attack on Oirthage. When quaestor 
in X37, he accompanied the consul C. Hostilius Mancinus to 
Spain. During the Numantine war the Roman army was saved 
from annihilation only by the efforts of Tiberius, with whom 
alone the Numantines consented to treat, out of respect for the 
memory of his father. The senate refused to ratify the agree- 
ment ; Mancinus was handed over to the enemy as a sign that 
it was annulled, and only personal popularity saved Tiberius 
himself from punishment. In 133 he was tribune, and cham- 
pioned the impoverished farmer class and the lower orders. 
His proposals (see Agrarian Laws) met with violent opposition, 
and were not carried until he had, illegally and unconstitutionally, 
secured the deposition of his fellow-tribunt?, M. Octavius, who 
had been persuaded by the optimates to veto them. The senate- 
put every obstacle in the way of the three commissioners ap- 
pointed to carry out the provisions of the law, and Tiberius, in 
view of the bitter enmity he had aroused, saw that it was necessarj^ 
to strengthen his hold on the popular favour. The legacy to 
the Roman people of the kingdom and treasures of Attalus III. 
of Pergamum gave him an opportunity. He proposed that the 
money realized by the sale of the treasures should he divided, 
for the purchase of implements and stock, amongst those to 
whom assignments of land had been made under the new law. 
He is also said to have brought forward measures for shortening 
the period of military service, for extending the right of appeal 
from the judices to the people, for aboli.shing the exclusive 
privilege of the senators to act as jurymen, and even for admit- 
ting the Italian allies to citizenship. To strengthen his position 
further, Tiberius offered himself for re-election as tribune for the 
following year. The senate declared that it was illegal to hold 
this office for two consecutive years ; but 'I'iberiiis treated this 
objection with contempt. To win the sympathy of the people, 
he appeared in mourning, and appealed for protection for his 
wife and children, and whenever he left hi.s house he was accom- 
panied by a bodyguard of 3000 men, chiefly consisting of the 
city rabble. "J'he meeting of the tribes for the election of tribunes 
broke up in disorder on two successive days, without any result 
being attained, although on both occasions the first divisions 
voted in favour of Tiberius. A rumour reached the senate that 
he was aiming at supreme power, that he had touched his head 
with his hand, a sign that he was asking for a crown. An appeal 
to the consul P. Mucius Scaevola to order him to be put to death 
at once having failed, P. Scip)io Nasica exclaimed that Scaevola 
was acting treacherously towards the state, and called upon 
those who agreed with him to take up arms and follow him. 
During the riot that followed, Tiberius attempted to escape, 
but stumbled on the .slope of the (Capitol and was beaten to death 
with the end of a bench. At night his body, with those of 300 
others, was thrown into the Tiber. The aristocracy boldly 
assumed the responsibility for what had occurred, and set up a 
commission to inquire into the case of the partisans of Tiberius, 
many of whom were banished and others put to death. F^'en 
the moderate Scaevola subsequently maintained that Nasica 
was justified in his action ; and it was reported that Scipio, 
when he heard at N^mantia of his brother-in-law’s death, 
repeated the line of Homer --“So perish all who do the like 
again.” 

See Livy, Epit, 58 ; Appian, Hell. civ. i. 9-1 7 : Plutarch, Tiberius 
Gracchus ; Veil. Pat. ii. 2, 3. 

5. Gaius Sempronius Gracchits (153-121 b.c.), younger 
brother of (4), was a man of greater abilities, bolder and more 
passionate, although possessed of considerable powers of self- 
control, and a vigorous and impressive orator. When twenty 
years of age he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
carry out the distribution of land under the provisions of his 
brother*s agrarian law. At the time of Tiberius’s death, Gaius 
was serving under his brother-in-law Scipio in Spain, but 
probably returned to Rome in the following year (132). In 
1 31 he supported the bill of C. Papirius Carbo, the object of 
which was to make it legal for a tribune to offer himself as candi- 
date for the office in two consecutive years, and thus to remove 
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one of the chief obstacles that had hampered Tiberius. The bill 
was then rejected, but appears to have subsequently passed in 
a modified form, as Gains himself was re^^lected without any 
disturbance. Possibly, however, his re-election was illegal, 
and he had only succeeded where his brother had failed. For 
tlie next few years nothing is heard of (iaius. Public opinion 
pointed him out as tlie man to avenge his brother’s death and 
carry out his plans, and the aristocratic party, warned by the 
example of Tiberius, were anxious to keep him away from Rome. 
In 126 Gaius accompanied the consul L. Aurelius Orestes as 
quaestor to Sardinia, then in a state of revolt. Here he made 
himself so popular that the senate in alarm prolonged the 
command of Orestes, in order tliat Gaius might be obliged to 
remain there in his capacity of quaestor. But he returned to 
Rome without the permission of the senate, and, when called 
to account by the censors, defended himself so successfully 
that he was acqu itted of having acted illegally. The disappointed 
arist(3crats then brought him to trial on the charge of being 
implicated in tbe revolt of Fregellae, and in other ways unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to undermine his influence, (iaius then 
decided to act ; against the wishes of his mother he became 
a candidate for the tribuneship, and, in spite of the determined 
opposition of the aristocracy, he was elected for the year 123, 
although only fourth on the list. The legislative proposals ^ 
brought forward by him had for their object: — the punish- 
ment of his brotht r's enemies ; the relief of distress and the 
attaohment to himself of the city populace ; the diminution 
of the power of the senate and the increase of that of the equites ; 
the amelioration of the political status of the Italians and 
provincials. 

A law was ])asse(l that 110 Roman citizen .should be tried in 
a mutter uflecUuf^ bis hlc or political status unless the people had 
jjrevitm.sly given its assent. Tliis was specially aimed at Popihus 
Laonas, who had taken an active part in the prosecuticni ol the 
adherents of Tiberius. Another Jaw enacted that any magistrate 
who had been deprived of ofiicc by decree of th <3 people should l>e 
incapacitated from holding again. This was directed against 
M. Octavius, wJio liad been illegally deprived of liis tribunate 
through Tiberius. This unhiir and vindictive mea.sure was with- 
drawn at the earnest retjuest of C'ornelia. 

He revived his brother's agrarian law, which, although it 
had not been repealed, had JalJen into abeyance. By his Lex 
frumentana every citizen resident in Rome was entitled to a certain 
amount of corn at about liiUf the usual price ; as the distribution 
only applied to tho.se living in the capital, the natural result was 
that the poorer country citizens flocked into Rome and swelled the 
number of Gaius's supporters. No citizen was to Uf obliged to 
serve in the array before the commencement of his eighteenth yejir, 
and his military outfit was to be sup]jlied by the stale, instead of 
being deducted from his jiay. ( Jaius also proposed the establishment 
of colonics in Italy (at rarentuiu and (^pua), and sent out to the 
site ol Carthage 6000 colonists to found the new city of Junonia, 
the iiihabitante of which were to possess the rights of Roman 
citizens : tills was the first attempt at over-sea colonization. A new 
system of roads was constructed which afforded easier access to 
Rome. Having thus gained over th(? city proletariat, in order 
to secure a majority in tJie comitia by its aid, Gaius did away with 
tlie system of voting in the comitia centuriata, whereby the five 
property classes lu each trilie gave their votes one after another, 
and introdiictid promiscuous voting in an order fixed by lot. 

The judices in the standing commissions for the trial of par- 
ticular oHeiicos (the most im))ortant of ^vliicii was that dealing 
with the trial of provincial magistrates for extortion, dc repetundis) 
were in future to be chosen Irom the equites (</./'.), not as hitherto 
Irom the senate. The taxes of the new province of .Asia were to be 
let out by the censors to Roman puhlicani (who belonged to the 
«-«|iiestrian order), who paid down a lump sum for the right of 
collecting them. U is obvious that this afforded the equites ex- 
tensive opportunities for money-making and extortion, while the 
alteration in the appointment of the judices gave lliern the same 
practical immunity and perpetuated the old abu.ses, with the differ- 
ence that it was no longer .senators, but equites, who could look 
forward with confidence to being leniently dealt with by men 
belonging to their own order ; (aaiiis also expected that this moneyed 
aristocracy, wliich had taken the part of the senate against Tiberius, 
would now support him against it. It was enacted that the pro- 
vinces to be assigiicd to the consuls, should be determined before, 


* These mea.sures cannot be arranged in any definite chronological 
order, nor can it be decided which belong to his first, which to his 
second tribuneship. See W. Warde Fowler in Eng- Hist. Review^ 
1905 , PP- a 09 «qq # 417 sqq. 


instead ol after their election ; and the consuls themselves had to 
settle, by lot or oHier arrangement, which province each of them 
wonld take .3 

These measures raised Gaius to the height of his popularity, 
and during the year of his first tribuneship he may be consider^ 
the absolute ruler of Rome. He was chosen tribune for the second 
time for the year 122. To this period is probably to be assigned 
his proposal that the franchise should be given to all the I^tin 
communities and that the status of the Latins should be con- 
ferred upon the Italian allies. In 125 M. Fulvius Flaccus had 
brought forward a similar measure, but he was got out of the way 
by the senate, who sent him to fight in Gaul. This proposal, 
more statesmanlike than any of the others, was naturally opposed 
by the aristocratic party, and lessened Gaius’.s popularity 
amringst his owm supporters, who viewed with disfavour the 
prospect of an increase in the number of Roman citizens. The 
senate put up M. Livius Drusus to outbid him, and his absence 
from Rome while superintending the organization of the newly- 
founded colony, Junonia-Cartliago, was taken advantage of by 
his enemies to weaken his influence. On liis return he found his 
popularity diminished. lie failed to secure the tribuneship 
for the third time, and his bitter enemy L. Opimius was elected 
consul. The latter at once decided to propose the abandonment 
of the new colony, which was to occupy the site cursed by 
Scipio, whilt? its foundation had been attended by unmistakable 
manifestations of the wrath of the gods. On the day when the 
matter was to be put tti the vote, a lictor named Antyllius, who 
had insulted the supporters of Gaius, was stabbed to death. 
This gave his opponents the desired opportunity. Gaius was 
declared a public enemy, and the consuls were invested with 
dictatorial powers. The. Gracchans, who had taken up their 
position in the temple of Diana on the Avcntinc, offered little 
resistance to the attack ordered by Opimius. Gaius managed 
to escape across the 'J'iher, where his dead body was found on 
the following day in the grove of Furrina by the side of that 
of a slave, who had probably slain his master and then himself. 
The property of the Gracchans was confiscated, and a temple 
of Concord erected in the Forum from the proceeds. Beneath 
the inscription recording tlie occasion on which the temple had 
been built some one during the night wrote the words : “ The 
work of Discord makes the temple of Concord.” 

Bibliography. — See Livy, Bpit. (>o; Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 21 ; 
Plutarch, Gaius Gracchus \ Orosius v. 12; Aldus Gellius x. 3, 
xi. TO. For an account of the two tribunes see Mommsen, Hist, 
of Rome (Eng. trans.), bk. iv., chs. 2 and 3 ; C. Neumann, Geschichte 
Roms wdhrend des Verfalles der Hepublik (r88i) ; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
History of Rome (1904) ; I.C. Meyer, Untersuchungen zur GescMchte 
der Gracchen (1894) ; G. E. Underhill, Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi 
(1892) ; W. Warde Fowler in English Historical Review (1905), 
pp. 209 and 417 ; Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, chs. 10-13, 
17-19, containing a careful examination of the ancient authorities ; 
G. F. liertzborg in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemcine Encyclopddie \ 
C. W. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen of the later Republic (1902) ; 
T. Lau, Die Gracchen und ihre Zeit (1854). The exhaustive mono- 
graph by C. W. Nitzsch, Die Gracchen und. ihre nachsten Vofgdnger 
(1847), also contains an account of the other members of the family, 
with full references to ancient aiitliorities in the notes. ( J . H. F.) 

GRACE, WILLIAM GILBERT (1848- ), English cricketer, 

was born at Downend, Gloucestershire, on the i8th of July 
1848. He found himself in an atmosphere charged with cricket, 
his father (Henry Mills Grace) and his uncle (Alfred Pocock) 
being as enthusiastic over the game as his elder brothers, Henry, 
Alfred and Edward Mills ; indeed, in E. M. Grace the family 
name first became famous. A younger brother, George Frederick, 
also added to the cricket reputation of the family. “ W. G.” 
witnessed his first great match when he was hardly six years 
old, the occasion being a game between W. Clarke’s All-England 
Eleven and twenty-two of West Gloucestershire. He was 
endowed by nature w'ith a splendid physique as well as with 
powers of self-restraint and determination. At the acme of his 
career he stood full 6 ft. 2 in., lacing powerfully proportioned, 
loose yet strong of limb. A non-smoker, and very moderate 

* It is suggested by W. Warde Fowler that Gracchus proposed 
to add a certain number of equites to the senate, thereby increasing 
it to 900, but the plan was never carried out. 
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in all inatters> he kept himself in condition all the year round, 
shooting, hunting or running with the beagles as soon as the 
cricket season was over. He was also a fine runner, 440 yds. 
over ao hurdles being his best distance ; and it may be quoted 
as proof of his stamina that on the 30th of July 1866 he scored 
224 not out for England v. Surrey, and two days latca* won a 
race in the National and Olympian Association meeting at the 
Crystal Palace. The title of “ champion ” was well earned by 
one who for thirty-six years (1865-1900 inclusive) was actively 
engaged in first-class cricket. In each of these years he was 
invited to represent the Gentlemen in their niatches against the 
Players, and, when an Australian eleven visited England, to 
play for the mother country. As late ^ 1899 he played in the 
first of the five international contests j in 1900 he played against 
the players at tlie Oval, scoring 58 and 3. At fifty-three he 
scored nearly 1300 runs in first-class cricket, made 100 runs and 
over on three different occasions and could claim an average 
of 42 runs. Moreover, his greatest triumphs were achieved 
when only the very best cricket grounds received serious atten- 
tion ; when, as some consider, bowling was maintained at a higher 
standard and when all hits had to be run out. He, with his two 
brothers, E. M. and G. F., assisted l)y some fine amateurs, made 
Gloucestershire in one season a first-class county ; and it was 
he who first enabled the amateurs of England to meet the paid 
players on equal terms and to beat them. There was hardly a 
“ record ’’ connected with the gome which did not stand to his 
credit. Grace was one of the finest fieldsmen in England, in his 
earlier days generally taking long-leg and cover-point, in later 
times generally standing point. He was, at his best, a fine 
thrower, fast runner and safe “ catch.” As a bowler he was 
long in the first flight, originally l)owling fast, but in later times 
adopting a slower and more tricky style, frequently very effective. 
By profession he was a medical man. In later years he became 
secretary and manager of the London County Cricket Club. 
He was married in 1873 to Miss Agnes Day, and one of his sons 
played for two years in the Cambridge eleven. He was the 
recipient of two national testimonials : the first, amounting to 
£1500, being presented to him in the form of a clock and a 
che(]ue at Lord’s ground by Lord (Charles Russell on the 22nd 
of July 1879; the second, collected by the M.C.C., the county 
of Gloucestershire, the Daily Telegraph and the Sportsman, 
amounted to about £10,000, and was pre.sented to him in i8g6. 
He visited Australia in 1873-1874 (captain), and in 1891-1802 
with Lord Sheffield’s Eleven (captain) ; the United States and 
Canada in 1872, with R. A. Fitzgerald’s team. 

Dr (Iracf j>la.y<i(l liis lirst great match in 1803, when, being only 
fifteen years of age, lie scored 32 against the All-England Eleven 
and the bowling of Jackson, Tarrant and TiiUcy ; but the scores 
which first made bis name prominent were made in i8()4, viz. 
170 and 56 not out for the South Wales Club against the Gentlemen 
of Sussex. It was in 1805 that he first took an active part in firsl- 
class cricket, being then 6 ft. in height, and ii stone in weight, 
and playing twice for the CTenUemen v. the Players, but his selection 
was mainly due to liis bowling powers, the best exposition of which 
was his aggregate of 13 wickets for 84 runs for the Gentlemen of 
the South T'. the Players of the South. His highest scoi^ was 400 
not out, mad(-* in July 1876 against t\venty-two of Grimsby ; but 
on three occasions he was twice dismissed without scoring in matches 
against odds, a fate that never befell him in important cricket. 
In first-class matches his highe.st .score was 344, maefe for tlie M.C.C. 
r. Kent at Canterbury, in August 1876; two days later ha made 
177 for Gloucestershire v. Notts, and two days after tins 318 not 
out for Gloucestershire v, Yorkshire, the two last-named opposing 
counties being possessed of exceptionally strong bowding ; thus in 
three consecutive innings Grace scored 839 runs, and was only got 
out twdee. His 344 was the third highest individual score made in 
a big match in England up to the end of 1901. He also scored 301 
for Gloucestershire v. Sussex at Bristol, in August 1896. He made 
over 200 runs on ten occasions, tlic most notable perhaps being in 
1871, when he performed the feat twice, each time in benefit matches, 
and each time in the second innings, huaving been each time got out 
in the first over of the first innings. He scored over 100 runs on 
X2i occasions, the hundredth score being 288, made at Bristol for 
Gloucestershire v, Somersetshire in 1895. He made every figure 
from o to 100, on one occasion " closing '* the innings when he had 
made 93, the only total he had never made between these limits. 
In 1871 he made ten centuries,*' ranging from 268 to 116. In the 
matches between the Gentlemen and layers he scored ** three 


figures ** fifteen times, and at every place where these matches have 
been played. He made over 100 in ^ch of his " first appearances ** 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Three times he made over 100 in each 
innings of the same match, viz. at Canterbury, in 186S, for South v. 
North of the Thames, 130 and 102 not out ; at Clifton, in 1887, 
for Gloucestershire v. Kent, loi and 103 not out ; and at Clifton, 
in 1888, for Gloucestershire v. Yorkshire, 148 and 153. in 1869, 
playing at the Oval for the Gentleraeu of the South i>. the Players 
of the South, Grace and B. B. Cooper put on 283 nms for the first 
wicket, Grace scoring 180 and Cooper loi. In i8«6 Grace and 
Scotton put on 170 runs for the first wicket of England v, Australia ; 
this occurred at the Oval in August, and Cirace's total score was 
170. Ill consecutive innings against the Players from 1871 to 1873 
he scored 217, 77 and 112, 117, 163, 158 and 70. He only twice scored 
over 100 in a big match in Australia, nor did he ever make 200 at 
Lord's, his highest being 196 for the M.C.C. i'. Cambridge University 
in 1894. His highest aggregates were 2739 (1871), 2622 (1876), 
234O (1895), 2139 (1873), 2135 (189b) and 2o()2 (1887). He scored 
tliree successive centuries in first-class cricket in 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874 and 1876. Inlaying against Kent at Gravesend in 1895, he 
was flatting, bowling or fielding during the w'hole time the game 
was in progress, his scores being 257 and 73 not out. He scored 
oyer loot) iiins and took over 100 w'ickets in seven different seasons, 
viz. in 1874, 1605 runs and 129 wickets ; in 1875, 1498 runs, 192 
wickets; in 2022 runs, 124 w'ickets ; in 1877, 1474 runs, 179 

wickets; in 1878, 1151 runs, 153 wdekets ; in 1885, 1688 runs, 
1 18 wickets; in 1880, 1846 runs, 122 wickets. He never captured 
200 wdekets in a .sea.sf)n, his highest record being 192 in 1873. Play^ 
ing against Oxford University in 1,880, he took all the wickets in 
the first infiings, at a cost of 49 runs. In 1895 he not only made 
his hundredth century, but actually scored 1000 runs in the month 
of May alone, his chief scores in Uiat month being 103, 288, 25O, 73 
and 169, he being then lorty-sevcn years old. 11c also made during 
that year scores of 123, 119, iiS, 104 and 103 not out, his aggregate 
for the year being 2340 and his average 31; his innings of ii8 
was made against the Players (at Lord's), the chief bowi(*rs being 
Richardson, Mold, Peel and Attewoll ; he scored level with his 
jiartntT, A. K. Stoddart (his junior by fifteen years), the pair making 
15X before a wdeket fell, Grace making in all 118 out of 241. This 
may fairly be consid<M-ef] one of his most w'onderful years. In 1898 
the match between Gentlemen v. Players was, as a special compli- 
ment, arranged by tbt? M.C.C. committee to take place on his birth- 
flny^ iind he celebrated* the event by scoring 43 and 3J nt)t out, 
though handicapped liy lameness and an injured hand. In twenty- 
six different season.s he scored over Tooo runs, in three of these 
years being th <5 only man to do so and five times being one out of 
two. 

During tlic thirty-six years up to anil including 1900 he scored 
nearly runs, witli an average of 43 ; and in bowling he took 

more than 2800 wickets, at an average cost of alxxnl 20 runs per 
wicket. He made his highest aggregate (2739 runs) and had his 
highest average (78) in 1871 ; his average for the decade 1868-1877 
was 57 runs. His style as a batsman was more commanding than 
graceful, l>ut as to its sc)unr!ne.ss and efficacy there were never 
two oj>inions ; the severest criticism ever ])asscd upon his powers 
was to the effect that he did not {day slow bowling quite as well 
as fast. (W. J. F.) 

GRA 0 B(I'r. grace, IjxU gratia, from grains, beloved, pleasing ; 
formed from the root era-, Gr. cf. 
a word of many sluides of meaning, but ^ways connoting the 
idea of favour, whether tliat in which one stands to others 
or that which one shows to others. The New English Dictionary 
groups the meanings of the word under three main heads : 
(1) Pleasing quality, gracefulness, (2) favour, goodwill, (3) 
gratitude, thanks. 

It is in the second general sense of “ favour bestowed ” that 
the word has its most important connotations. In this sense 
it means something given by superior authority as a concession 
made of favour and goodwill, not as an obligation or of right. 
Thus, a concession may be made by a sovereign or other public 
authority “ by way of grace.” Previous to the Revolution of 
1688 such concessions on the part of the crown were known in 
constitutional law as “ CJraces.” “ Letters of Grace ” {graliae, 
graliosa rescripta) is the name given to papal rescripts granting 
special privileges, indulgences, exemptions and the like. In 
the kmguage of the universities the word still survives in a 
shadow of tins sense. The word “ grace ” was originally a 
dispensation granted by the congregation of the university, 
or by one of the faculties, from some statutable conditions re- 
quired for a degree. In the English universities these conditions 
ceased to be enforced, and the '' grace ” thus became an essential 
preliminary to any degree ; so that the word ha^ acquired the 
meaning of (a) the licence granted by congregation to take a 
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degree^ (b) other decrees of the governing body (originally dis- 
pensations from statutes), all such degrees ocing called “ graces 
at Cambridge, (c) the permission which a candidate for a degree 
must obtain from his college or hall. 

To this general sense of exceptional favour belong the uses 
of the word in such phrases as “ do me this grace,” “ to be in 
some one*s good graces ” and certain meanings of “ the grace of 
Ciod.” The style by the grace of God,” borne by the king of 
(treat Britain and Ireland among other sovereigns, though, 
as implying the principle of “ legitimacy,” it has been since the 
Revofution sometimes qualified on the continent by the addition 
of ** and the will of the people,” means in effect no more than the 
“ by Divine Providence,” which is the style borne by archbishops. 
To the same general sense of exceptional favour belong the 
j>lirases implying the concession of a right to delay in fulfilling 
certain obligations, e,g, “ a fortnight’s grace.” In law the ” days 
of grace ” are the period allowed for the payment of a bill of 
exchange, after the term for which it has been drawn (in England 
flircc days), or for the payment of an insurance premium, &c. 
In religious language the ** Day of Grace ” is the period still 
open to the sinner in which to repent. In the sens(i of clemency 
or mercy, too, “ grace ” is still, though rarely used : “an Act 
of Grace ” is a formal pardon or a free and general pardon granted 
by act of parliament. Since to grant favours is the prerogative 
of the great, “ Your Cirace,” “ His Grace,” &c., became dutiful 
paraphrases for the simple “ you ” and “ he.” formerly used 
in the royal address (“ the King’s Grace,” &c.), the style is in 
England now confined to dukes and archbishops, though the 
style of “ his most gracious majesty ” is still used. In Germany 
the ef|ui valent, Euer (htaden, is the style of princes who are not 
Durrhlaucht (i,e. Serene Highness), and is often used as a polite 
addriiss to any superior. 

In the language of theology, though in the English Bible the 
word is used in several of the above senses, “ grace ” (Gr. 
has special meanings. Above all, it signifies the spontaneous, 
unmerited activity of the Divine I<.ove in the salvation of sinners, 
and the Divine influence operating in man for his regeneration 
and sanctifl(*ation. 'fhose tiuis regenerated and sanctified are 
said to he in a “ state of grace.” In the New Testament grace 
is tlie forgiving merc'v of God, as opposed to any human merit 
(Rom. xi. 6 ; Eph. ii. 5 ; (xjI. i. 6, &c.); it is applied also to 
certain gifts of God freely bestowed, c.g. miracles, tongues, &c. 
(Rom. XV. 15 ; I Cor. xv. 10 ; Eph. iii. 8, &c.), to the Christian 
virtues, gifts of God also, charity, holiness, &c. (2 Cor. 
viii. 7 ; 2 Pet. iii. 18). It is also u.sed of the Go.spel generally, 
as oppo.sed to the Taw (John i. 17 ; Rom. vi.. 14 ; 1 Pet. v. 12, 
&c.) ; connected with this is the use of the term “ year of grace ” 
ff»r ii year of the Christian era. 

The word “ grace ” is the central subject of three great 
theological controversies: (1) that of the nature of human 
depravity and regeneration (see Pelagius), (2) that of the 
relation l>etween grace and free-will (.see Calvin, John, and 
Armintus, Jacobus), (3) that of the “ means of grace ” between 
Catholics and Protestants, t.r. whether the efficacy of the 
.sacraments as chaniuis of the Divine grace is ex of)ere operato 
or dependent on the faith of the recipient. 

In the third general sense, of thanks for favours bestowed, 
“ grace *’ survives as the name for the thanksgiving before or 
after meals. The word was originally used in the plural, and 

to do, give, render, yield graces ” was .said, in the general 
sense of the French rendre grdres or Latin gratias agere, of any 
giving thanks. The close, and finally exclusive, association 
of llie phrase ” to say grace ” with thanksgiving at meals w^as 
possil)ly due to the formula ” (iratias Deo agamus ” (“ let us 
give thanks to God ”) with which the ceremony began in monastic 
refectories. J'he custom of saying grace, whicli obtained in 
pre-Christian times among the Jews, Greeks and Romans, and 
was adopted universally by Christian peoples, is probably less 
widespread in private houses than it used to l)e. It is, however, 
still maintained at public dinners and also in schools, colleges 
and institutions generally. Such graces are generally in I^tin 
and of great antiquity : they are sometimes short, e.g, “ Laus 


Deo,” Benedictus benedicat,” and sometimes, as at the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleg^, of considerable length. In 
some countries grace h^ sunk to a polite formula ; in (jermany, 

. it is usual before and after meals to bow to one’s neighbours 
and say ”Gesegnete Malzeit 1 ” (May your meal be blessed), 
a phrase often reduced in practice to Malzeit ” simply. 

GRACBS,THB, (Gr. Xiipmi, Lat. Gratiae), in Greek mythology, 
the personification of grace and charm, both in nature and in 
moral action; The transition from a single goddess, Charis, to 
a number or ^oup of Charites, is marked in Homer. In the 
Iliad one Chans is the wife of Hephaestus, another the promised 
wife of Sleep, while the plural Charites often occurs. The Charites 
are usually described as three in number — ^Aglaia (brightness), 
Euphrosyne (joyfulness), Thalia (bloom) — daughters of Zeus 
and Hera (or Eurynome, daughter of Oceanus), or of Helios 
and Aegle ; in Sparta, however, only two were known, Cleta 
(noise) and Phaenna (light), as at Athens Auxo (increase) and 
Hegemone (queen). They are the friends of the Muses, with 
whom they live on Mount Olympus, and the companions of 
Aphrodite, of Peitho, the goddess of persuasion, and of Hermes, 
the god of eloquence, to each of whom charm is an indispensable 
adjunct. The need of their assistance to the artist is indicated 
by the union of Hephaestus and Charis. The mo.st ancient 
seat of their cult was Orchomenus in Boeotia, where their oldest 
images, in the form of stones fallen from heaven, were set up 
in their temple. Their worship was said to have been instituted 
by Eteocles, whose three daughters fell into a well while dancing 
in their honour. At Orchomenus nightly dances took place, 
and the festival Charitesia, accompanied by musical contests, 
was celebrated ; in Paros their worship was celebrated without 
music or garlands, since it was there that Minos, while sacrificing 
to the Charites, received the news of the death of his son 
Androgeus ; at Messene they were revered together with the 
Eumenides ; at Athens, their rites, kept secret from the profane, 
were held at the entrance to the Acropolis. It was by Auxo, 
Hegemone and Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops, that young 
Athenians, on first receiving their spear and shield, took the 
oath to defend their country. In works of art the Charites were 
represented in early times as beautiful maidens of slender form, 
hand in hand or embracing one another and wearing drapery ; 
later, the conception predominated of three naked figures 
gracefully intertwined. Their attributes were the myrtle, the 
rose and musical instruments. In Rome the Graces were 
never the objects of special religious reverence, but were described 
and represented by poets and artists in accordance with Greek 
models. 

See F. H. Krause, Musen^ Gratien, Horen, und Nymphen (1871), 
and the articles by Stoll and Furtwangler in Roschcr’s Lexikon dev 
Mvthologie, and by S. Gsell in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaive 
des antiquitdSy with the bibliography. 

ORAClAN T MORALES, BALTASAR (1601-1658), Spanish 
prose writer, was born at Calatayud (Aragon) on the 8th of 
January 1601. Little is known of his personal history except 
that on May 14, 1619, he entered the Society of Jesus, and tliat 
ultimately he became rector of the Jesuit college at Tarazona, 
where he died on the 6th of December, 1658. His principal 
works are El Hiroe (1630), which describes in apophthegmatic 
phrase^ the (jualities of the ideal man; the Arte de ingenio, 
tratado de la Agudeza (1642), republished six years afterwards 
under the title of Agudeza, y arte de ingenio (1648), a sysieju 
of rhetoric in which the principles of conceptismo as opposed 
to cultcranismo are inculcated ; El Discreto (1645), ^ delineation 
of the typical courtier ; El Ordcula manual y arte de prudencia 
(1647), a system of rules for the conduct of life ; and El Critiem 
(1651-1653-1657), an ingenious philosophical allegory of human 
existence. The only publication which bears Gracidn’s name is 
El Comulgatorio (1655) ; his more important books were issued 
under the pseudonym of Lorenzo Gracian (possibly a brother 
of the writer) or under the anagram of Gracian de Marlones. 
Gracian was punished for publishing without his superior’s 
permission El Criticon (in which Defoe is alleged to have found 
the germ of Robinson Crusoe)-, but no objection was taken to 
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its substance. He has been excessively praised by Schopenhauer, 
whose appreciation of the author induced him to translate the 
Oruculo manual, and he has been unduly depreciated by Ticknor 
and others. He is an acute thinker and ob^rver, misled by his 
systematic misanthropy and by his fantastic literary theories. 

See Karl Borinski, Baliasar Gracidn und die HoftittertUuf in 
Deutschland (Halle, 1894) ; Benedetto Croce^ I TratUUisH italiani del 
" concettismo e Baliasar Gracidn (Napoli, X899I ; Narciso Jose 
Liadn y Heredia, Baliasar Gracidn (Madrid, 1902). Schopenhauer 
and Joseph Jacol^ have respectively translated the OrdctUo manual 
into German and English. 

GRAOKLE (Lat. Graccutus or Graculus), a word much used in 
ornithology, generally in a vague sense, though restricted to 
members of the families Sturnidae belonging to the Old World 
and Icleridae belonging to the New. Of the former those to which 
it has been most commonly applied are the species known as 
mynas, mainas, and minors of India and the adjacent countries, 
and especially the Gractda religiosa of Linnaeus, who, according 
to Jerdon and others, was probably led to confer this epithet 
upon it by confounding it with ^e Sturnus or Acridoiheres 
trisiis,^ which is regarded by the Hindus as sacred to Ram Deo, 
one of their deities, while the true Gracula religiosa docs not 
seem to be anywhere held in veneration. This last is about 10 in. 
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in length, clothed in a plumage of glossy black, with purple 
and green reflections, and a conspicuous patch of white on the 
quill-fcathers of the wings. The bill is orange and the legs 
yellow, but the bird’s most characteristic feature is afforded 
by the curious wattles of bright yellow, which, beginning behind 
the eyes, run backwards in form of a lai)pet on each side, and then 
return in a narrow stripe to th^ top of the head. Beneath each 
eye also is a bare patch of the same colour. This species is 
common in southern India, and is represented farther to the 
north, in Ceylon, Burma, and some of the Malay Islands by 
cognate forms. They arc all frugivorous, and, being easily 
tamed and learning to pronounce words very distinctly, are 
favourite cage-birds." 

In America the name Crackle has been applied to several 
species of the genera Sculecophagus and QuiscaLus, though these 
are more commonly called in the United States and Canada 

blackbirds,^’ and some of them “ boat-tails. They all belong 
to the family Icteridae. The best known of these are the rusty 
grackle, S. ferrugtneus, which is found in almost the whole of 
North America, and Q, purpureus, the purple grackle or crow- 

’ By some writers the birds of the genera Acridoiheres and Temenu- 
chus are considered to be the true mynas, and the species of Gracula 
are called “ hill mynas ” by way of distinction. 

® For a valuable monograph on the various 8]>ccies of Gracula and 
its allies see Professor Schlegcrs “Eydra' e tot ,de Kennis von het 
Geschlacht 'Beo* ** {Nederlanasch Tijdschriftvoor de Dierkundei. 1-9). 
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Wackbird, of more limited range, for though abundant in most 
parts to the east of the Rocky Mountains, it seems not to appear 
on the Pacific side. There is also Brewer's or the blue-headed 
grackle, S. cyanocephalus, which has a more western range, not 
occurring to the eastward of Kansas and Minnesota. A fourth 
species, Q» major, inhabits the Atlantic States as far north as 
North Carolina. All these birds are of exceedingly omnivorous 
habit, and though destroying large numbers of pernicious 
j insects are in many places held in bad repute from the mischief 
! they do to the corn-crops. (A. n.) 

GRADBOA, a town of Austria, in the province of Gorz and 
Gradisca, 10 m. S.W. of Gorz by rail. Pop. (1900) 3843, mostly 
Italians. It is situated on the right bank of the Isonzo and was 
formerly a strongly fortified place. Its principal industry is silk 
spinning. Gradisca originally formed part of the margraviate 
of Friuli, came under the patriarchate of Aquileia in 1028, 
and in 1420 to Venice. Between 1471 and 1481 (iradisca was 
fortified by the Venetians, but in 1511 they surrendered it to 
the emperor Maximilian I. In 1647 GradLsca and its territor\% 
including Aquileia and forty-three smaller places, were erected 
into a separate countship in favour of Johann Anton von 
Eggenberg, duke of Krumau. On the extinction of his line 
in 1717, it reverted to Austria, and was completely incor- 
porated with Gorz in 1754. The name was revived by the 
constitution of 1861, which establi.shed the crownland of Gorz 
and Gradisca. 

GRADO, a town of northern Spain, in the province of Oviedo ; 
IT m. W. by N. of the city of Oviedo, on the river Cubia, a 
left-hand tributary of the Nalon. Pop. (1900) 17,125. Grado 
is built in the midst of a mountainous, well-wooded and fertile 
region. It has some trade in timber, live stock, cider and 
agricultural produce. The nearest railway station is that of the 
Fabrica de Trubia, a royal cannon-foundry and small-arms 
factory, 5 m. S.E. 

GRADUAL (Med. Lat. gradualism of or belonging to steps or 
degrees ; gradus, step), advancing or taking place by degrees 
or step by step ; hence used of a slow progress or a gentle de- 
clivity or slope, opposed to steep or precipitous. As a sub- 
stantive, ** gradual (Med. Lat. gradnde or gradate) is used of 
a service book or antiphonal of the Roman ("atholic Church 
containing certain antiphons, called “ graduals,” sung at the 
service of the Mass after the reading or singing of the Epistle. 
This antiphon received the name either because it was sung 
on the steps of the altar or while the deacon was mounting the 
steps of the ambo for the reading or singing of the Gospel. For 
the so-called Gradual Psalms, cxx.-cxxxiv., the “songs of 
degrees,” LXX. uva PaOfuZv, see Psalms, Book of. 

GRADUATE (Med. T^t. graduare, to admit to an academical 
degree, gradus), in Great Britain a verb now only used in the 
academical sense intransitively, i.e, “ to take or proceed to a 
university degree,” and figuratively of acquiring knowledge of, 
or proficiency in, anything. The original transitive sense of 
“ to confer or admit to a degree ” is, however, still preserved in 
America, where the word is, moreover, not strictly confined to 
university degrees, but is used also of thos(j successfully com- 
pleting a course of study at any educational establishment. 
As a substantive, a “ graduate ” (Med. Lat. graduatus) is one 
who has taken a degree in a university. Those who have 
matriculated at a university, but not yet taken a degree, are 
known as “ undergraduates.” The word “ student,” used of 
undergraduates e.g. in Scottish universities, is never applied 
generally to those of the English and Irish universities. At 
Oxford the only “ students ” are the “ .senior students ” (i.c. 
fellows) and “ junior students ” {i.e, undergraduates on the 
foundation, or “ scholars ”) of Christ Church. The verb “ to 
graduate ” is also used of dividing anytl.iog into degrees or parts 
in accordance with a given scale. For the scientific application 
see Graduation below. It may also mean “ to arrange in 
gradations ” or “ to adjust or apportion according to a given 
.scale.” Thus by “ a graduated income-tax ” is meant the 
system by which the percentage paid differs according to the 
amount of income on a pre-arranged scale. 
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GRADUATION (see also Graduate), ol dividing straight 
scales, circular arcs or whole cinmmferences into any required 
number of equal parts* It is the most important and difficult 
part of the work ^ the mathematical instrument maker, and is 
required in the construction of most physical, astronomical, 
nautical and surveying instruments. 

The art was first practised hy clockmakers for cuttit^ the 
teeth of their wheels at regular intervals ; but so long as it was 
confined to them no particular delicacy or accurate nicety 'm 
its performanc e was recjuired. 'Ihis only arose when astronomy 
began to be seriously studied, and the exact position of tlie 
heavenly bodies to be determined, which created the necessity 
for strictly accurate means of measuring linear and angular 
magnitudes. Then it was seen that graduation was an art which 
required special talents and training, and the best artists gave 
great attention to the perfecting of astronomical instruments. 
Of these may be named Abraham Sharp (1651-1742), John 
Jiird (1709-1776), John Smeaton (1724-1792), Jesse Ramsden 
(1735-11^00), John I'roughton, Kdward Troughton (1753-1835), 
William Simms (1793 - 1860) and Andrew Ross. 

The first graduati^d instrument must have been done by the 
hand and eye alone, whether it was in the form of a straight- 
edge with equal divisions, or a screw or a divided plate ; but, 
once in the possession of one such divided instrument, it was a 
comparatively easy matter to employ it as a standard. Hence 
graduation divides itself into two distinct branches, original 
graduation and copying, which latter may be done either by tlici 
hand or by a machine called a dividing engine. Graduation 
may therefore be treated under the three heads of original 
graduation i copying and machine graduaiion. 

Original Graduaiion, — In regard to the graduation of straight 
scales elementary geometry jirovides the means of dividing 
a straight line into any number of equal parts by the method 
of continual bisection ; but the practical realization of the 
geometricial construction is so difficult as to rend<’r the method 
untrustworthy, 'I'his methfid, which employs the common 
diagonal scale, was used in dividing a quadrant of 3 ft. radius, 
which belonged to Napier of MiTchiston, and which only read 
to minutes — a result, according to Thomson and Tait {Nat 
P/tiL)f “giving no grcfater accuracy than is now attainable by 
the packet s(?xtants of I'roughton and Simms, the radius of 
whose arc is little more than an inch.” 

'I'hcj original graduation of a Htraiglit lino is done oitlier by the 
method of continual hiseclioii or by stepping. In continual bisection 
the <*ntirc length of the line is first laid down. Then, as nearly as 
possil)U* half that distance is tiik<?n in the beam -compass and marked 
oO by faint arcs from each end of the lino. Should these marks 
coincide the exact middle point of the line is obtained. If not, as 
will almost always be the case, the distance between the inarks is 
carol ally bisected by hand with the aitl oi a magnifying glass. The 
same i)nicess is again ajiplied to the lialves thus obtained, and so on 
in .succession, dividing the line into parts rcj)resented by 2, .-f, 8, r6, 
&c. till the desired divi.sions are readied. In the method of stepping 
the smalJeHl division rocpiirefl is lirst taken, as accurately as possible, 
by spring dividers, aiul liiat ilisltmcc is then laid oil, by successive 
steps, from one eml of the line. In this method, any error at starling 
will be mnlti plied at each division by the number of that division. 
Krrors so made are visually adjusted by the dots being put either 
back or forward a little by means of tlie dividing punch guided by a 
uuignifving glass. I'liis is an extremely tedious process, as the dots, 
w'hen so altered several times, arc apt to get insufferably large and 
shapeless. 

The division of circular arcs is essentially the same in principle 
as the graduation of straight lines. 

The first cxamfile of note is the 8-ft. mural circle which was 
graduated by George C;raham (1673-1751) for Greenwich Obser- 
vatory in T725. In this two concentric arcs of radii 96*85 and 
95*8 in. respectively were first de.scribed by the beam-compass. On 
the inner ol the.se the arc of 90® was to be divided into degrees and 
12th parl-s oi a degree, while the same on the outer was to be divided 
into 9 J» equal parts and these again into i6th parts. Tlie reason for 
adopting the latter was that, 9() and 16 being both powers of 2, the 
divisions could be got at by continual bisection alone, which, in 
Graham's opinion, who first employed it, is the only accurate 
method, and wouhl thus serve as a check upon the accuracy of the 
divisions of the outer arc. With the same distance on the beam- 
compas.s as v.^as used to describe the inner arc, laid off from o*. 
tlie jioint 60* was at once determined. Witli the points 9^ and 60^ 


ae centres successively, and a distance on the beaan-compaas very 
nearly bisecting the arc ol 60°, two slmht marks were made on the 
arc ; the distance between these marks was divided by the hand 
aided by a lens, and this gave the poin^ 30®. The chord of 66® 
laid off from the point 30® gave the point *90®, and the quadrant 
was now divided into three equal parts. Each of these parts was 
similarly bisected, and the resulting divisions again trisected, giving 
rS parts of 5® each. Each of these quinquesected gave degrees, the 
12th parts of which were arrived at by bisecting and trisecting as 
before. The outer arc was divided by continual bisection alone, 
and a table was constructed by which the readings of the one arc 
could be converted into those of the other. After the dots indi- 
cating the required divisions were obtained, cither straight strokes 
all directed towards the centre were drawn through them by the 
dividing knife, or sometimes small arcs were drawn through them 
by the beam-compass having its fixed point .somewhere on the line 
which wa.s a tangent to the quadrantal arc at the point where a 
division wa.s to be marked. 

T he next im}>ortaiit example 01 graduation was done by Bird in 
1767. His quadrant, which was also 8-ft. radius, was divided 
into degrees and 12th parts of a degree. He employed the method 
of continual bisection aided by chortls taken from an exact scale of 
equal parts, which could read to *001 of an inch, and which he had 
previously graduated by continual bisections. With the beam- 
compass an arc of radius 95*938 in. was first drawn. From this 
radius the chords of 30'", 15”, 10^ 20', 4° 40' and 42® 40' were com- 
putefl, and each of them by means of the scale of equal parts laid 
off on a separate beam-crnnpass to bo ready. The radius laid off 
from o® gave the point 60“ ; by the chord of 30® the arc of 60° was 
bisected ; from the point 30® the radius laid oft gave the point 90® ; 
the chord f)f 15^^ laid off backwards from 90® gave the point 75® ; 
from 75° was laid off forwards the chord of 10® 20' ; and from 90° 
was laid off backwards the chord 0/4® 40' ; and these were found to 
coincide in the point 85® 20'. Now 85® 20' being — 5' x 1024 =- 
5' X 2'“, the final divisions of 85® 20' were found by continual bi- 
sections. For the remainder of the quadrant beyond 85® 20', 
containing 56 divisions of 5' each, the chord of 64 such divisions 
was laid off from the point. 85® 40', and the corresponding arc 
divided by continual bisections as More. There wa.s thus a .severe 
check upon the accuracy of the points already found, viz. 15°, 30®, 
t>o®, 75*^, which, however, were found to coincide with the 
corresponding points obtained by continual bisections. The short 
lines through the dots were drawn in the way already mentioned. 

'Phe next eminent artists in original graduation are the brothers 
John and Edward Troughton, The former was the first to devise a 
means of graduating the quadrant by continual bisection without 
the aid of such a scale of equal parts as was used by Bird. His 
method was as follows: The radius of the quadrant laid off from 
o'' gave the point 60®. This arc bisected and the half laid oil from 
00® gave the jioint 90®. The arc between 60® and 90® bisected gave 
75® : the jirc between 75® and 90® bisected gave the point 82® 30', 
and the arc between 82® 30' and 90" bisected gave the point 86" 15'. 
Further, the arc between 82° 30' and 8(>° 15' trisected, and two- 
thin Is of it taken beyond 82® 30', gave the point 85®, wlffle the arc 
between 85® and 86^ 15' also trisected, and one-third part laid off 
beyond 85®, gave the point 85® 25'. Lastly, the arc between 85® 
and 85® 25' being quiiKjuesuctcd, and four-fifths taken beyond 85®, 
gave 85® 20', which as before i.s- 5' x 2’", and so can be finally 
divided by continual bisection. 

The jiiethod of original graduation discovered by Kdward Trough- 
ton is fully described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1809, as 
employed by himself to divide a meridian circle of 4 ft. radius. The 
circle was first accurately turned both on its face and its inner and 
outer edges. A roller was next provided, of such diameter that it 
revolved lO limes on its own axis while made to roll once round 
the outer edge of llic circle. This^ roller, made movable on pivots, 
was attached to a frame-work, which could be slid freely, yet tightly, 
along the circle, the roller meanwhile revolving, by means of frictional 
contact, on llie outer edge. The roller was also, after having been 
Iirojmrly adjusted as to size, divided as accurately as possible into 
lO equal parts by lines parallel to its axis. While the frame carrying 
tlie roller was moved once round along the circle, the points of 
contact of the roller- divisions with the circle were accurately ob- 
served by two microsco])es attaclicd to the fnimc, one of which 
(which we shall call II) commanded the ring on the circle near its 
edge, which was to receive the divisions anfl the other viewed the 
roller-divisions. The points of contact thus ascertained were marked 
with faint dots, and the meridian circle thereby divided into 256 
ve^ nearly cc|ual parts. 

The next part of the operation was to find out and tabulate the 
errors of the.se- dots, which are called apparent errors, in conse- 
quence of the error of each dot being ascertained on the supposition 
that its neighbours are all correct. F^or this purpose two micro- 
scemes (which we shall call A and B) were taken, with cross wires 
and micrometer adjustments, consisting of a screw and head divided 
into 100 divisions, 50 of which read in fiie one and 50 in the opposite 
direction. These microscopes were fixed so that their cross-wires 
respectively bisected the dots o and 128, which were supposed to 
be diametrically opposite. The circle was now turned naif-way 
round on its axis, so that dot 128 coincided with the wire of A, 
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and, should dot o be found to coincide with B, then the two dots 
were i8o** apart. If not, the cross wire of B was moved till it coin- 
cided with dot o, and the number of divisions of the micrometer 
head noted. Half this number gave clearly the error of dot 128, 
and it was tabulated +or- according as the arcual distance between 
o and 128 was found to exceed or fall short of the ren^ning part 
of the circumference. The microscope B was now shifted, A re- 
maining opposite dot o as before, till its wire bisected dot O4, and, 
by giving tne circle one quarter of a turn on its axis, the difference 
of tne arcs between dots o and 64 and between 64 and 128 was 
obtained. The half of this difference gave the ap^ent error of 
dot 64, which was tabulated with its proper sign. With the micro- 
scope A still in the same position the error of dot 192 was obtained, 
ana in the same way by shifting B to dot J2 the errors of dots 32, 
96, 160 and 224 were success! vdy ascertained. In this way the 
apparent errors of all tlie 256 dots were tabulated. 

From this table of . apparent errors a table of veal errors was 
drawn up by employing the following formula : — 
i(Jtii+xJ+ra:;the real error of dot 

where is the real error of dot a, the real error of dot c, and z 
the apparent error of dot b midway between a and c. Having got 
the real errors of any two dots, the table of apparent errors gives 
the means of finding the real errors of all the other dots. 

The last part of Troughton's process was to employ them to cut 
the final divisions of the circle, which were to be spaces of 5' each. 
Now the mean interval between any two dots is 360^/256 = 5' 
and hence, in the final division, this interval must be divided into 
i6{ equal parts. To accomplish this a small instrument, called a 
subdividing sector, was provided. It was formed of thin brass and 
had a radius about four times that of the roller, but made adjustable 
as to length. The sector was placed concentrically on the axis, 
and rested on the upper end of the roller. It turned by frictional 
adhesion along with the roller, but was sufficiently loose to allow 
of its being moved back by hand to any position without affecting 
tlic roller. While the roller passes over an angular space equal to 
the mean interval between two dots, any point of the sector must 
pass over 16 times that interval, that is to say, over an angle re- 
presented by 360*’ X 16/256 = 22" 30'. This interval was therefore 
divided by , and a space equal to x6 of the parts taken. This was 
laid off on the arc of the sector and divided into 16 equal parts, each 
equal to i" 20' ; and, to provide for the necessary Jths of a division, 
there wa.s laid off at each end of the sector, and beyond the 16 
equal parts, two of these parts each subdivided into 8 equal parts. 
A microscope with cross wires, which we shall call I, was placed on 
ilie main frame, so as to command a view of the sector divi.sions, 
mst as the microscope H viewed the final divisions of the circle. 
Before the first or zero mark was cut, the zero of the sector vras 
brought under I and then the division cut at the point on the circle 
indicated by H, wliich also coincided with the dot o. The frame 
was then slipped along the circle by the slow screw motion provided 
for the purpose, till the first sector-division, by the action of tlie 
roller, was brought under I. The second mark was then cut on the 
circle at the point indicated by H. That the marks thus obbiined 
are 5' apart is evident when we reflect that tlie distance between 
them must be of a division on the section wliich by con.struction 
is i" 20'. In this way the first 16 divisions were cut ; but lieforc 
cutting the 17th it was necessary to adjust the micrometer wires 
of H to the real error of dot i, as indicated by the table, and bring 
back the sector, not to zero, but to Ith short of zero. Starting 
from this position the divisions between dots 1 and 2 were filled in, 
anil then H was adjusted to the real error of dot 2, and the sector 
brought back to its proper divi.sion before commencing the third 
course. Proceeding in this manner through the whole circle, the 
microscope H was finally found with its wire at zero, and the sector 
with its 1 6th division under its microscope indicating that the 
circle had been accurately divided. 

Copying , — ^In graduation by copying the pattern must be 
either an accurately divided straight scale, or an accurately 
divided circle, commonly called a dividing plate. 

In copying a straight scale the pattern and scale to be divided, 
usually called the work, are first fixed side by side, with their 
upper faces in the same plane. The dividing square, which closely 
resembles an ordinary joiner’s square, is then laid across both, 
and the point of the dividing knife dropped into the zero division 
of the pattern. The square is now moved up close to the point 
of the knife ; and, while it is held firmly in this position by the 
left hand, the first division on the work is made by drawing the 
knife along the edge of the square with the right hand. 

It frequently happens that the divisions required on a scale 
arc either greater or less than those on the pattern. To meet 
this case, and still use the same pattern, the work must be fixed 
at a certain angle of inclination with the pattern. This i^le 
is found in the following way. Take the exact ratio of a division 
on the pattern to the required division on the scale. Call this 


ratio it. Then, if the required divisions are longer than those 
of the pattern, the angle is cos ’ ^a, but, if shorter, the angle is 
sec~^a. In the former case two operations are required before 
the divisions are cut ; first, the square is laid on the pattern, 
and the corresponding divisions merely notched very faintly 
on the edge of the work ; and, secondly, the square is applied 
to the work and the final divisions drawn opposite each faint 
notch. In the second case, that is, when the angle is sec *a, the 
dividing square is applied to the work, and the divisions cut 
when the edge of the square coincides with the end of each 
division on the pattern. 

In copying circles use is made of the dividing plate. This 
is a circular plate of brass, of 36 in. or more in diameter, carefully 
graduated near its outer edge. It is turned quite fiat, and has 
a steel pin fixed in its centre, and at right angles to its plane. 
For guiding the dividing knife an instrument called an index 
is employed. This is a straight bar of thin steel of length equal 
to the radius of the plate. A piece of metal, having a V notch 
with its ar^le a right angle, is riveted to one end of the bar in 
such a position that the vertex of the notch is exactly in a line 
with the edge of the steel bar. In this way, when the index is 
laid on the plate, with the notch grasping the central pin, Ihe 
straight edge of the steel bar lies exactly along a radius. The 
work to be graduated is laid fiat on the dividing plate, and fixe^d 
by two clamps in a position exactly concentric with it. The 
index is now laid on, with its edge coinciding with any requir'd 
division on the dividing plate, and the corresponding division 
on the work is cut by drawing the dividing knife along the 
straight edge of the index. 

Machine Graduation , — The first dividing engine was probably 
that of Henry Hindley of York, constructed in 1740, and chiefly 
used by him for cutting the teeth of clock wheels. This was 
followed shortly after by an engine devised by the due dc 
Chaulnes ; but the first notable engine was that made by Ramsden, 
of which an account was published by the Board of Longitude 
in 1777. He was rewarded by that board with a sum of £300, 
and a further sum of £315 was given to him on condition that he 
would divide, at a certain fixed rate, Iht! instruments of other 
makers. The essential principles of Kamsden’s machine have 
been repeated in almost all succeeding engines for dividing 
circles. 

Ramsden's machine con.sistecl of a large brass plate 45 in. in dia- 
meter, carefully turned and movable on a vertical axis. The edge 
of the plate was ratched with 2i(/o teeth, into which a tangent 
screw worked, by means of which the jilatc could be made to turn 
through any required angle. Thus six turns of the screw moved 
the plate through i®, and of a turn llirough ;r^th of a degree. 
On the axis of the tangent screw was placed a cylinder having a 
spiral groove cut on its surface. A ratchet-wheel containing ()0 
teeth was attached to this cylinder, and was so arranged that, when 
tlic cylinder moved in one 'direction, it carried tlie tangent screw 
with it, and so turned the plate, but when it moved in the opposite 
direction, it left the tangent screw, and with it the plate, stationary. 
Round the spiral groove of the cylinder a catgut band was woiinil, 
one end of which was attached to a treadle and the other to a counter- 
poise weight. When the treadle was depressed the tangent screw 
turned round, and wlien the pressure was remin cd it returncfl, in 
obedience to the weight, to its former po.sitinn without affecting 
the screw. Provision was also made whereby certain stops could be 
placed in the way of the screw, which only allowed it the reipiisite 
amount of turning. The work to be divided was firmly fixed on tlie 
plate, and made concentric with it. The divi.sions were cut, while 
the screw was stationary, by means of a dividing knife attached to 
a swing frame, which allowed it to have only a radial motion. In 
this way the artist could divide very rapidly by alternately depress- 
ing the treadle and working the dividing knife. 

Ramsden also constructed a linear dividing engine on essentially 
the same principle. If we imagine the rim of the circular 
plate with its notches stretched out into' a straight line and made 
movable in a straight slot, the screw, treadle, &c., remaining 
as before, we get a very good idea of the linear engine. 

In 1793 Edward Troughton finished a circular dividing 
engine, of which the plate was snialler tl^n in Ramsden’s, and 
which differed considerably in simplifying matters of detail. 
The plate was originally divided by Troughton’s own method, 
already described; and the divisions so obtained were employed 
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to ratch the edge of the plate for receiving the tangent screw 
with great accuracy. Andrew Ross {Trans, Soc. Arts, 1830- 
1S31) constructed a dividing machine which differs considerably 
from those of Kamsden and Troughton. 

The essential point of difference is that, in Rosses engine, the 
tangent screw does not turn the engine jdate ; that is done by an 
independent apparatus, and the function of tlie tangent screw is 
only to stop the plate after it has passed through the required 
angular interval between two divisions on the work to be graduated. 
Hound the circumference of the plate are fixed 48 projections which 
just look as if the circumference liad been divided into as many 
deep and iif)un‘wiiat j)cculiarly shaped notches or teeth. Through 
eacn of those teeth a liole is bored jjandlel to the plane of tlie plate 
and also to a tangent to its circumference. Into these holes arc 
screwed steel screws with capstan Jieads and flat ends. The tangent 
screw consists only oi a single turn of a large square thread whicli 
works iu the teotli or notches of the plate. This thread is pierced 
by 90 eaually distant holes, all parallel to the axis of the screw, 
and at the .same distance from it. Into each of these holes is in- 
serted a steel screw exactly similar to t!io.se in the teeth, but witli 
its end nmnded. It is the rounded and flat ends of these sets of 
screws coming together tliat slop tlie engine plate at the desired 
position, anrl llu? exact point can l)c nicely adjusted by suitably 
turning the screws. 

A description i.s given of a dividing engine made by William 
Simms in the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 1843. Simms 
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became convinced that to copy upf)n smaller circles the divisions 
which had been put upon a large plate with very great accuracy 
was not only more expeditious but more exact than original 
graduation. His machine involved c.ssentially the same prin- 
ciple as Troughton's. The acc^ompanying figure is taken by 
permission. 

Tlic plate ;\ is 4(1 in. in diameter, and is comjiosed of gun-mctal 
cast in one solid piece. It has two sets of 5' divi.sions -one very 
faint on an inlaid ring of silver, and the other stronger on the gun- 
metal. 'Idicsc wen' put on by original graduation, mainly on the 
plan of Edward Troughton, One very great improvement in this 
engine IS that the axis B Ls tubular, as seen nt C. The object of this 
hollow is to receive the axis of the circle to be divided, so that it 
( .'.n be fixed flat to the plate by the clamps E, without havinp first 
to ho dtUached from the axis and otlier parts to which it has already 
boon carefully lilted. This obviate.s the necessity for resetting, 
which can hardly bo done without some error. 1) is the tangent 
screw, and F the frame carrying it, which turns on carefully polished 
steel pivots. The screw js pressed against the edge of the plate 
by a spiral spring acting under the end of the lever G, and by screw- 
kig the lever ilown the screw can be altogetlier removed from contact 
with the idale. riie edge of the plate is ratched by 4.J20 teetli which 
were cut oppo.sile the original division by a circular cutter attached 
to the screw frame. II is the spiral barrel round whicli the catgut 
band is wound, one end of which is attached to the crank L on the 
end of the axis J and the other to a counterpoise weight not seen. 
On the other end oi | is another crank inclined to L and carrying a 
band and counterpoise weight seen at K. The object of this weight 
is to balance the former and give steadiness to the motion. On the 


axis J is seen a pair of bevelled wheels which move the rod I, which, 
by another pair of bevelled wheels attached to the box N, gives 
motion to the axis M, on the end of which is an eccentric for moving 
the bent lever O, which actuates the bar carrying the cutter. Be- 
tween the eccentric and the point of the screw P is an undulating 
plate by which long divisions can be cut. The cutting apparatus 
IS supported upon the two parallel rails which can be elevated or 
depreased at pleasure by the nuts Q. Also the cutting apparatus 
can be moved forward or backward upon these rails to suit circles 
of different diameters. The box N is movable upon the bar R, and 
the rod I is adjustable as to length by having a kind cf .telescope 
joint. The engine is self-acting, and can be driven either by hand 
or by a steam-engine or other motive power. It can be thrown in 
or nut of gear at once by a handle seen at b. 

Mention may be made of Donkin^s linear dividing engine, 
in whiidi a compensating arrangement is employed whereby 
great accuracy is obtained notwithstanding the inequalities of 
the screw used to advance the cutting tool. Dividing engines 
have also been made by Reichenbach, Repsold and others in 
Germany, Gambey in Paris and by several other astronomical 
instrument-makers. A machine constructed by E. R. Watts 
& Son is described by G. T. McCaw, in the Monthly Not, R, A, S,, 
January 1909. 

Referknces. — B ird, Method of dividing Astronomical Instruments 
(London, 1767) ; Due de Chaiilnes, Nouvelle MHhode pour divisor 
Ics instruments de math/imatique et d*astronomie (1768) ; Ramsden, 
Description of an Engine for dividing Mathematical Instruments 
([.ondon, 1777) ; Trough ton's memoir, PAf/. Trans, (1809) ; Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ^ v. 325, viii. 141, ix. 17, 35. 
See also J. E. Watkins, “On the Ranrscleii Machine," Smithsonian 
Rep, {1800), p. 72 r ; and L. Ambronn, Astronomische I nstrumenten- 
kunde (1899). (J. Bl.) 

GRADUS^ or Gradus ab Parnassum (a step to Parnassus), 
a I.atin (or Greek) dictionary, in which the quantities of the 
vowels of the words are marked. Synonyms, epithets and 
poetical expressions and extracts are also included under the 
more important headings, the whole being intended as an aid 
for students in Greek and I.atin verse composition. The first 
Latin gradus was compiled in 1702 by the Jesuit Puul Alcr 
(1656 1727), a famous schoolmaster. There is a latin gradus 
b}^ C. D. Yongc (1850); English-Latin by A. C. Ainger and 
H. G. Wintle (1890) ; Greek by J. Brasse (1828) and E. Maltby 
(1815), bishop of Durham. 

GRAETZ, HEINRICH (1817-1891), the foremost Jewish 
historian of modem times, was born in Posen in 1817 and died 
at Munich in 1891, He received a desultory education, and 
wa.s largely self-taught. An important stage in his development 
was the* period of three years that he spent at Oldenburg as 
a.ssistant and j)upil of S. R. Hirsch, whose enlightened orthodoxy 
was for a time very attractive to Graetz. l.ater on Graetz 
proceeded to Breslau, where he matriculated in 1842. Breslau 
was then becoming the headquarters of Abraham Geiger, the 
leader of Jewi.sh reform. Graetz was repelled by Geiger's 
attitude, and though he subsequently took radical views of the 
Bible and tradition (which made him an opponent of Hirsch), 
Graetz remained a life-long foe to reform. He contended for 
freedom of thought ; he had no desire to fight for freedom 
of ritual practice. 11c momentarily thought of entering the 
rabbinate, but he was unsuited to that career. For some years 
he supported himself as a tutor. He had previously won repute 
by his published essays, but in 1853 the publication of the 
fourth volume of his history of the Jews made him famous. This 
fourth volume (the first to be published) dealt with the Talmud. 
It was a brilliant resu.scitation of the past. Graetz’s skill in 
piecing together detached fragments of information, his vast 
learning and extraordinary critical acumen, were equalled by 
his vivid power of presenting personalities. No Jewish book 
of the 19th century produced such a sensation as this, and 
Graetz won at .a bound the position he still occupies as recog- 
nized master of Jewish histoty. His Geschichte der Juden, 
begun in 1853, was completed in 1875 ; editions of the 
several volumes were frequent. The work has been translated 
into many languages ; it appeared in English in five volumes 
in 1891-1895. The History is defective in its lack of objectivity ; 
Graetz’s judgments are sometinles biassed, and in particular he 
lacks sympathy with mysticism. But the histoiy is a work 
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of genius. Simultaneously with the pubhcation of vol. iv. 
Graetz was appointed on the staff of the new Breslau Seminary, 
of which tne first director was Z. Frankei. Graetz passed the 
remainder of his life in this office ; in 1869 he was created pro- 
fessor by the government, and also lectured at the Breslau 
University. Graetz attained considerable repute as a biblical 
critic. He was the author of many bold conjectures as to the 
date of Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Esther and other biblical books. 
His critical edition of the Psalms (1882-1883) was his chief con- 
tribution to biblical exegesis, but after his death Professor 
Bacher edited Graetz’s EmendaHones to many parts of the 
Hebrew scriptures. 

A full bibliography of Graetz’s works is ^jiven in the Jawish 
Quarterly Review^ iv. 194 ; a memoir of Graetz is also to be found 
there. Another full memoir was prefixed to the “ index ** volume 
of the Hisiorv in the American re-issue of the English translation 
in six volumes (Philadelphia, 1898). (I. A.) 

GRAEVIUS (properly Grave or Greffe), JOHANN GEORG 
(1632-1703), German classical .scholar and critic, was born at 
Naumburg, Saxony, rn tlie 29th of January 1632. He was 
originally intended for the law, but having made the acquaintance 
of J . F. Gronovius during a casual visit to Deventer, under his 
influence he abandoned jurisprudence for philology. He com- 
pleted his Studies under D. Heinsius at Leiden, and under the 
Protestant theologians A. Moms and D. Bk-ndel at Amsterdam. 
During his residence in Amsterdam, under Blnndel’s influence 
he abandoned Lutheranism and joined the Reformed Church ; 
and in 1656 he was called by the. elector of Brandenburg to 
the chair of rhetoric in the university of Duisburg. Two years 
afterwards, on the recommendation of Gronovius, he w^as chosen 
to succeed that scholar at Deventer ; in 1662 he was translated 
to the university of Utrecht, where he occupied first the chair 
of rhetoric, and from 1667 until bis death (Jaiiuary nth, 1703) 
that of history and politics. Graevius enjoyed a very high 
reputation as a teacher, and his lecture-room was crowded 
by pupils, many of them of distin.guished rank, from all parts 
of the civilized world. He was honoured with special recogni- 
tion by Louis XIV., and was a particular favourite of William III. 
of England, ^^'ho made him historiographer royal. 

Ills two mo.st imjiortant works an? tJic* Thesaurus antiquitatum 
Homanarum (i604-i^k) 9, in 12 volumes), and the Thesaurus anti- 
quitatum et histuriarum Italiae published after his death, and 
continued by the elder Burmann (1704-1723). His editions of the 
classics, althougli they marked a distinct advance in scholarship, 
are now for the most part superseded. They include Hesiod (1667), 
Lucian, Pseud osof^hista (lOoS), Justin, Hisloriae Philippicae (ir>(>o), 
Suetonius (1672), Catullus, Tibullus et Propertius (1680), and 
several of the works of Cicero (his best production]. He also edited 
many of the writings of contemporary scholars, 1 he Oraiio funebris 
by r. Burmann (1703) contains an exhaustive li.st of the works 
of this scholar : see also P. H. Kiilb in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine 
Encyklopadie, and J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, ii. 
(1908). 

GRAF, ARTURO (1848- ), Italian poet, of German ex- 

traction, w^as bom at Athens. He was educated at Naples 
University and became a lecturer on Italian literature in Rome, 
till in 1882 he wa,s appointed professor at "i'lirin. He was one 
of the founders of the Giornale della leileratura italiana, and his 
publicrations include valuable prose criticism ; but he is best 
known as a poet. His various volumes of verse — Foesic e 
novelle (1874), Dopo il tramonio versi (1893), &c. ' give him a 
high place among the ret-ent lyrical writers of his count^}^ 

GRAF, KARL HEINRICH (1815-1869), German Old Testa- 
ment scholar and orientalist, was born at Mulhausen in Alsace 
on the 28th of February 1815. He studied Biblical exegesis 
and oriental languages at the university of Strassburg under 
E. Reuss, and, adter holding various teaching posts, was made 
instructor in French and Hebrew at the Landesschule of Meissen, 
receiving in 1852 the title of professor. He died on the i6th of 
July 1869. Graf was one of the chief iounders of Old Tei^tament 
criticism. In his principal work, Die geschichtlichen Bucher 
des Alien Testaments (1866), he sought to show that the priestly 
legislation of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers is of later origin 
than the book of Deuteronomy. He still, however, held the 
accepted view, that the Elohistic narratives formed part ol the 


Gfundschfift and therefore belonged to the oldest portions of 
the Pentateuch. The reasons urged against the contention that 
the priestly legislation and the Elohistic narratives were separ- 
ated by a space of 500 years were so strong as to induce Graf, 
in an e5.say, “ Die sogenannte Grundschrift des Pentateuchs, * 
published shortly before his death, to regard the wh(»le Grund- 
schrift as post-exilic and a.s the latest portion of the Pentateuch.( 
The idea had already been expressed by E. Reuss, but since 
Graf was the first to introduce it into Germany, the theory, 
as developed by Julius Wellhausen, has been called the Graf- 
Wcllhausen hypothesis* 

Graf also wrote, Der Segen Moses Dent, (1857) atid Der Prophet 
Jeremia erkldrt (i8(>2). Sec T. K. Cheync?, founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893) : and Otto Pfldderers hook translated into English 
by J. F. Smith as Development of Theology (1890). 

GRAFE, ALBRECHT VON (1828-1870), German oculist, s( n 
of Karl Ferdinand von Grafe, was bom at Berlin on the 2 2 ad 
of May 1828. At an early age he manifested a preference for Ihe 
.study of mathematics, but this was gradually superseded by an 
interest in natural science, which led him ultimately to the study 
of medicine. After prosecuting bis studies at Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Pari.s, I*ondon, Dublin and Edinburgh, and devoting 
special attention to ophthalmology he, in 1850, begun practice 
as an oculist in Berlin, where he founded a private institution 
for the treatment of the eyes, which became the model of many 
similar ones in Germany and Switzerland. In 1853 he was 
appointed teacher of ophthalmology in Berlin university ; in 
1858 he became extraordinary professor, and in 1866 ordinary 
' profes.sor. Grafe contributed largely to the progress of the 
scicnc'c of ophthalmology, especially by the establishment in 
1855 of his Archiv fiir Ophthalmologic, in which he had Ferdinand 
Arlt (1812-1887) and F. C. Donders (18 1 8 1880) as collaborators. 
Perhaps his two most important discoveries were his method 
of treating glaucoma and his new operatic n for cataract. He 
was also regarded as an authority in diseases of the nerves 
and brain. He died at Berlin on the 20th of July [870. 

See Ein Wort dor F.rinneritng an Albrecht von (irdfe (Halle, 1870) 
by his cousin, Alfred (1830 1899), also a clistin«>;iiishcd ophthal- 

mologist, and the author of Das Sehen der Schielenden (Wiesbaden, 
i 8<)7) ; and E. Michaclis, Albrecht van Grafe, Setn Lcbcn und 
Wirlmt (Berlin, 1877). 

GRAFE, HEINRICH (i«So2-i868), German educationist, was 
bom at Buttstiidt in Saxe- Weimar on the 3rd of May 1802. 
He studied nuitlieinutics and theology at Jena, and in 1823 
obtained a curacy in the town church of Weimar. He was 
transferred to Jena as rector of the town school in 1825 ; in 1840 
he was also appointed extraordinary professor of the science 
of cducati(;n (Padagogik) in that university; and in 1842 he 
became head of the BUrgerschule (middle class school) in Cassel. 
After reorganizing the schools of the town, he became director 
of the new Rcahchule in 1843; ^nd, devoting himself to the 
interests of educational reform in electoral Hesse, he became 
in 1849 a member of the school commission, and also entered 
the house of representatives, where he made himself .somewhat 
formidable as an agitator. In 1852 for iiaving been implicated 
in the Sey)tember riots and in the movement against the unpopular 
minister Hassenpflug, who had dissolved the school commission, 
he was condemned to three years’ imprisonment, a sentence 
afterwards reduced to one of twelve? months. On his release he 
withdrew to Geneva, where he engaged in educational work 
till 1855, when he was appointed director of the school of industry 
at Bremen. He died in that city on the 21st of July i868. 

Besides being the author of many text-books and occasional 
papers on educational subjects, he wrote Das Rcchtsverhdltnis der 
Volhsschule von innen und aussen (1829) ; Die Schulreform (1834) ; 
SchuU und Unterricht (1839) ; Allgemeine Pddagogik (1845) ; Die 
deutsche Volhsschule (1847). Together with Naumann, he also edited 
the Archiv fUr das praktische V olksschulwesen (x 838- 1835). 

GRAFB, KARL FERDINAND VON (1787-1840), German 
surgeon, was bom at Warsaw on the 8th of March 1787. Hs 
.studied medicine at Halle and Leipzig, and after obtaining 
licence from the Leipzig university, he was in 1807 appointed 
private physician to Duke Alexius of Anhalt-Bemburg. In 
1811 he became professor of surgery and director of the surgical 
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clinic at Berlin, and during the war with Napoleon he was super- 
intendent of the military hospitals. When peace was concluded 
in 1815, he resumed his professorial duties. He was also appointed 
physician to the general staff of the army, and he became a 
director of the Friedrich Wilhelm Institute and of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Academy. He died suddenly on the 4th of July 1840 
at Hanover, whither he had been called to operate on the eyes 
of the crown prince. Orafe did much to advance the practice 
of surgery in Germany, especially in the treatment of wounds. 
He improved the rhinoplastic process, and its revival was chiefly 
due to him. His lectures at the university of Berlin attracted 
students from all parts of Europe. 

The following are bis principal works ; N of men fiif die Abtdsung 
grosser (iliedmassen (Berlin, 1812) ; RhinoplasHk (1818) ; Neue liei- 
tr^ige zur Kunst Theile des Angesichts organisch zu ersetzen (1821) ; 
Dir rpidemisch-koniagidse Augenhlennorrhoe Agyptens in den 
europaischen Befreiungsheeren (1824) ; and J ahresberichte Uber das 
klnnsch-chirurgisch-msgendrztliche Institut der Universitdt zu Berlin 
(r8i;;^-i834). He also edited, with Ph. von Walthcr, the Journal 
fUr ('hirurgie und Augenhrilkunde . See K. Michaelis, Karl Ferdinand 
von Grdfe in seiner ynjdhrigen Wirken fiir Staat und Wissenschaft 
(Berlin, 184a). 

GRAFFITO, plural graffiti^ the Italian word meaning “ scribb- 
ling ” or “ scratchings ’’ {graffiarey to scribble, Gr. 
adopted by archaeologists as a general term for the ca.sual 
writings, rude drawings and markings on ancient buildings, 
in distinction from the more formal or deliberate writings known 
as “ inscriptions.'’ These graffiti,** either scratched on stone 
or plaster by a sharp instrument such a.s a nail, or, more rarely, 
written in red (!halk or black char(!oal, arc found in great abund- 
ance, e.g. on the monuments of ancient Egypt. The best-known 
“ graffiti ” are those in Pompeii and in the catacombs and else- 
where in Rome. They have been collected by R. Garrucci 
(Graffiti di Pompeiy Paris, 1856), and L. Correra ('* Graffiti di 
Roma ” in Bolletino della comtnissione municipale archaeologica, 
Rome, 1893; see also Corp, Ins, Lat. iv., Berlin, 1871). 
'fhe subject matter of these scribblings is much the same as 
that of the similar scrawls made to-day by boys, street idlers 
and the casual “ tripper.” The schoolboy of Pompeii wrote out 
lists of nouns and verbs, alphabets and lines from Virgil for 
memorizing, lovers wrote the names of their beloved, “ sports- 
men ” scribbled the name of horses they had been “ tipped,” 
and wrote those of their favourite gladiators. Personal abu.se 
is frefjucnt, and rude caricatures arc found, such as that of one 
Pert'grinus with an enormous nose, or of Naso or Nasso with 
hardly any. Aldus Vettius Firmus writes up his election address 
and appeals to the. piherepi or ball-players for their votes for 
him as aedile. Lines of poetry, chiefly .suited for lovers in de- 
jection or triumph, art? popular, and Ovid and Propertius appear 
to be favourites. Appar(?ntly private owners of property felt 
the nuisance of the defacement of their walls, and at Rome 
near the Porta Poriuensis has been found an in.scription begging 
people not to scribble (scariphare) on the walls. 

Graffiti are of some importance to the palaeographer and lo 
the philologist as illustrating the forms and corruptions of the 
various alphabets and languages used by the people, and occasion- 
ally guide the archaeologist to the date of the building on which 
they appear, but they arc chiefly valuable for the light they 
throw on the everyday life of the man in the street ** of the 
period, and for the intimate details of customs and institutions 
which no literature or formal inscriptions can give. The graffiti 
dealing with the gladiatorial shows at Pompeii arc in this re.spect 
particularly noteworthy ; the nide drawings such as that of 
tht; secHtor caught in the net of the retiarius and lying entirely 
at his mercy, give a more vivid picture of what the incidents 
of these shows were like than any account in words (see Garrucci, 
op, ciUy Pis. x.-xiv. ; A. Man, Pompeii in Leben und Kunsty 2nd 
ed., 1908, ch. XXX.). In 1866 in the Trasteverc quarter of Rome, 
near the church of S. Cri.sogono, was discovered the ^ard-house 
(excubitorium) of the seventh cohort of the city police (vigiles), 
the walls being covered by the scribblings of the guards, illustrat- 
ing in detail the daily routine, the hardships and dangers, and 
the feelings of the men towards their officers (W. Henzen, 


“ L* Escubitorio della Settima coorte dci Vigili ” in BuU, Inst., 
1867, Annali Inst,, 1874; see also R. Lanciani, Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 230, and Ruiiu and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome, 1897, 548). The most famous 
graffito yet discovered is that generally accepted as representing 
a caricature of Christ upon the cross, found on the walls of the 
Domus Gelotiana on the Palatine in 1857, and now preserved 
in the Kircherian Museum of the Collegio Romano. Deeply 
scratched in the wall is a figure of a man clad in the short tunica 
with one hand upraised in salutation to another figure, with 
the head of an ass, or possibly a horse, hanging on a cross ; 
beneath is written in rude Greek letters “ Anaxamenos worships 
(his) god.” It has been suggested that this represents an 
adherent of some Gnostic sect worshipping one of the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt (see Fcrd. Becker, Das Spotlcrucifix 
der romisrhen Kaiserpaldste, Breslau, 1866 ; F. X. Kraus, Das 
Spottcrucifix vom Palatin, Freiburg in Brei.sgau, 1872; and 
Visconti and Lanciani, Guida del Palatino), 

There is an intere.st!ng article, with many quotations of graffiti, 
in the Edinburgh Review ^ October 1859, vol. cx. (C. We.) 

GRAFLT, CHARLES (1862- ), American sculptor, was 

born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 3rd of December 
1 862 . H c was a pupil of the schools of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and of Henri M. Chapu and Jean 
Dampt, and the ficole des Beaux Arts, Paris. He received an 
Honorable Mention in the Paris Salon of 1891 for his “ Mauvais 
Presage,’* now at the Detroit Museum of Fine Arts, a gold medal 
at the Paris Exp)osition, in 1900, and medals at Chicago, 1893, 
Atlanta, 1895, Philadelphia (the gold Medal of Honor, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts), 1899. In 1892 he 
became instructor in sculpture at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, also filling the same chair at the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. He was elected a full member of the National 
Academy of D. sign in 1905. His better-known works include : 
“ General Reynolds,** Fairmount Park, Philadelphia ; “ P’oun- 
tain of Man ” (made for the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo) ; ** From Generation to Generation ** ; “ Symlx)l of 
Life ” ; ” Vulture of War,” and many portrait busts. 

grAfrath, a town in Rhenish Prussia, on the Itterbach, 
14 m. E. of Diisseldorf on the railway Ililden-Vohwinkcl. Pop. 
(1905) 9030. It has a Roman Catholic and two Evangelical 
churches, and there was an abbey here from 1185 lo 1803. The 
principal industries are iron and steel, while weaving is carried 
on in the town. 

GRAFT (a modified form of the earlier “ graft,** through 
the French from the Late Lat. graphium, a stylus or pencil), 
a small branch, shoot or ” scion,** transferred from one plant or 
tree to another, the “ stock,*’ and inserted in it so that the two 
unite (see Horticulture). The name was adopted from the 
resemblance in shape of the “ graft ” to a pencil. The transfer 
of living tissue from one portion of an organism to another part 
of the same or different organism where it adheres and grows 
is also known as “ grafting,” and is frequently practised in 
modern surgery. The word is applied, in . carpentry, to an 
attachment of the ends of timbers, and, as a nautical term, to 
the “ whipping ” or “ pointing ** of a rope’s end with fine twine 
to prevent unravelling. “ Graft ” is used as a slang term, in 
England, for a “ piece of hard work.” In American usage 
Webster’s Dictionary (ed. 1904) defines the word as “ the act of 
any one, especially an official or public employe, by which he 
procures money surreptitiously by virtue of his office or position ; 
also the surreptitious gain thus procured.** It is thus a word 
embracing blackmail and illicit commission. The origin of the 
English use of the word is probably an obsolete word “ graft,** 
a portion of earth thrown up by a spade, from the Teutonic root 
meaning “ to dig,** seen in German graben, and English “ grave.** 

GRAFTON, DUKES OF. The English dukes of Grafton are 
descended from Henry Fitzroy (1663-1690), the natural son 
of Charles 11 . by Barbara Villiers (countess of Castlemaine and 
duchess of Cleveland). In 1672 he was married to the daughter 
and heiress of the earl of Arlington and created earl of Euston ; 
in 1675 he was created duke of Grafton. He was brought 
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up as a sailor, and saw military service at the siege of Luxembuiig 
in 1684. At James II.’s coronation he was lord high constable. 
In the rebellion of the duke of Monmouth he commanded the 
royal troops in Somersetshire ; but later he acted with Churchill 
(duke of Marlborough), and joined William of Orange against 
the king. He died of a wound received at the storming of Cork, 
while leading William’s forces, being succeeded as 2nd duke 
by his son Charles (1682-1757). 

Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd duke of Grafton (1735-1811), 
one of the leading politicians of his time, was the grandson of the 
2nd duke, and was educated at Westminster and Cambridge. He 
first became known in politics as an opponent of Lord Bute ; in 
1765 he was secretary of state under the marquis of Rockingham ; 
but he retired next year, and Pitt (becoming carl of Chatham) 
formed a ministry in which Grafton was first lord of the treasur\^ 
(1766) but only nominally prime minister. Chatham’s illness 
at the end of 1767 resulted in Grafton becoming the effective 
leader, but political differences and the attacks of “Junius” 
led to his resignation in January 1770. He became lord privy 
seal in Lord North’s ministry (1771) but resigned in 1775, being 
in favour of conciliatory action towards the American colonists. 
In the Rockingham ministry of 1782 he was again lord privy 
seal. In later years he was a prominent Unitarian. 

Besides his successor, the 4th duke (1760-1844), and numerous 
other children, he was the father of General Lord C'harles Fitz- 
roy (1764-1829), whose sons Sir Charles Fitzroy (1798-1858), 
governor of New South Wales, and Robert Fitzroy (^.^^), the 
hydrographer, were notable men. The 4th duke’s son, who 
succeeded as 5th duke, was father of the 6th and 7th dukes. 

The 3rd duke k'ft in manuscript a Memoir of his public career, 
of which extracts have been printed in Stanhope's History, Walpole's 
Memories of George III. (Appendix, vol. iv.), and Campbell's Lives 
of the Chancellors. 

GRAFTON, RICHARD (d. 1572), English printer and chron- 
icler, was probably born about 1513. He received the freedom 
of the Grocers’ ('ompany in 1534. Miles Coverdale’s version 
of the Bible had first been f)rinted in 1535. Grafton was early 
brought into touch with the leaders of religious reform, and in 
1537 undertook, in conjunction with Edward Whitchurch, 
to produce a modified version of Coverdale’s text, generally 
known as Matth(?w's Bible (Antwerp, 1537). He went to Paris 
to reprint Coverdale’s revised edition (1538). There Whitchurch 
and he began to print the folio known as the Great J^iblc by 
sj)ecial licence obtained by Henry Vlll. from the French govern- 
ment. Suddenly, however, the work was officially stopped and 
the presses seized. Grafton fled, but Thomas Cromwell eventu- 
ally bought the presses and type, and the printing was completed 
in England. The Great Bible was reprinted several times under 
his direction, the la.st occasion being 1553. In 1544 Grafton 
and W’hitchurch secured the exclusive right of printing church 
service books, and on the accession of Edward VI. he was 
appointed king’s printer, an office which he retained throughout 
the reign. In this capacity he produced The Booke of the ('ommon 
Prater and Adminisiracion of the Sacramentes, and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Churche : after the Use of the Churche of 
Englande (1549 fol.), and Actes of Parliament (1552 and 1553). 

1553 printed Lady Jane Grey’s proclamation and signed 
himself the queen’s printer. For this he was imprisoned for a 
short time, and he seems thereafter to have retired from active 
business. His historical works include a continuation (1543) 
of Hardyng's Chronicle from the beginning of the reign of Edward 
IV. down to Grafton’s own times. He is said to have taken 
considerable liberties with the original, and may practically be 
regarded as responsible for the whole work. He printed in 1548 
Edward Hall’s Union of the .. . Families of Lancastre and 
Yorke, adding the history of the years from 1532 to 1 547. After 
he retired from the printing business he published An Abridge-^ 
ment of the Chronicles of England (1562), Manuell of the Chronicles 
of England (1565), Chronicle at large and meere Historye of the 
Affayres of England (1568). In these books he chiefly adapted 
the work of his predecessors, but in some cases he gives detailed 
accounts of contemporary events. His name frequently appears 


in the records of St Bartholomew’s and Christ’s hospitals, and 
in 1553 he was treasurer-general of the hospitals of King Edward’s 
foundation. In I 553 “i 554 and 1556-1557 he represented the 
City in Parliament, and in 1562-1563 he sat for C!oventry. 

An elaborate account of Grafton was written in 1901 by Mr J. A. 
Kingdon under the auspices of the Grocers' Company, with the title 
Richard Grafton, Citizen and Grocer of London, &'C., in continuation 
of Incidents in the Lives of T. Poyntz and R. Grafton (1895), His 
Chronicle at large wa.s reprinted by Sir Henry Ellis in 1809. 

GRAFTON, a city of Clarence county, New South Wales, 
lying on both sides of the Clarence river, at a dish'ince of 45 m. 
from its mouth, 342 m. N.E. of Sydney by sea. Pop. (1901) 
4174, South Grafton, 976. The two sections, North (?rafton 
and South (Grafton, form separate municipalities. The river 
is navigable from the sea to the town for ships of moderate 
burden, and for small vessels to a point 35 m. beyond it. The 
entrance to the river has been artificially improved. Grafton 
is the seat of the Anglican joint-bishopric of Grafton and Armidale, 
and of a Roman Catholic bishopric created in 1888, both of which 
have fine cathedrals. Dairy-farming and sugar-growing are 
important industries, and there are several sugar-mills in thv 
neighbourhood ; great numbers of horses, also, are bred for the 
Indian and colonial markets. Tobacco, cereals sind fruits are 
also grown. Grafton has a large shipping trade with Sydney. 
There is rail-connexion with Brisbane, &:c. The city became a 
municipality in 1S59. 

GRAFTON, a township in the S.E. part of Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1905, state census) 5052. It is 
served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
Boston & Albany railways, and by intcrurban electric lines. 
The township contains several villages (including Grafton, North 
Grafton, Saundersville, Fisherville and Farnumsville) ; th(^ 
princij)al village, Grafton, is about 7 m. S.E. of Worcester. The 
villages are residential suburbs of Worcester, and attract many 
summer residents. In the village of Grafton there is a public 
library. There is ample water power from the Blackstone 
river and its tributaries, and among the manufactures of (irafton 
are cotton-goods, boots and shoes, &c. Within what is now 
Grafton stood the Nipmuck Indian village of Hassanamesit. 
John Eliot, the “ apostle to the Indians,” visited it soon after 
1651, and organized the third of his bands of “ praying Indians ” 
there ; in 1671 he established a church for them, the second of 
the kind in New England, and also a school. In 1654 the Massa- 
chusetts Creneral Court granted to the Indians, for their exclusive 
use, a tract of about 4 sq. m., of which they remained the sole 
proprietors until 1718, when they sold a small farm to Elisha 
Johnson, the first permanent white settler in the neighbourhood. 
In 1728 a group of residents of Marlboro, Sudbury^, Concord and 
Stowe, with the permission of the General Court, bought from the 
Indians 7500 acres of their lands, and agreed to establish forty 
English families on the tract within three years, and to maintain 
a church and school of which the Indians should have free use. 
The township was incorporated in 1735, named in honour 

of the 2nd duke of Grafton. The last of the pure-blooded 
Indians died about 1825. 

GRAFTON, a city and the county-seat of Taylor county. West 
Virginia, U.S.A., on Tygart river, about 100 m. by rail S.E. of 
Wheeling. Pop. (1890) 3159 ; (1900) 5650, of whom 226 were 
foreign-born and 162 were negroes. It is served by four divisions 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railway, which maintains extensive car 
shops here. The city is about 1000 ft. above sca-level. It has 
a small national cemetery, and about 4 m. W., at Pruntytown, 
is the West Virginia Reform School. Grafton is situated near 
large coal-fields, and is supplied with natural gas. Among its 
manufactures are mnchine-shoi) and foundry products, window 
glass and pressed glass ware, and grist mill and planing-niill 
products. The first settlement was made about 1852, and 
Grafton was incorporated in 1856 and chartered as a city in 
1899. In 1903 the population and area of the city were increased 
by the annexation of the town of Fetterman (pop. in 1900, 796), 
of Beaumont (unincorporated), and of other territory. 

GRAHAM, SIR GERALD (1831-1899), British general, was 
born on the 27th of June 1831 at Acton, Middlesex- He was 
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educated at Dresden and Woolwich Academy, and entered the 
Royal Engineers in 1850. He served with distinction through 
the Russian War of 1854 to 1856, was present at the battles of 
the Alma and Inkerman, was twice wounded in the trenches 
before Sevastopol, and was awarded th * Victoria Cross for 
gallantry at the attack on the Redan and for devoted heroism 
on numerous occasions. He also received the Legion of Honour, 
and was promoted to a brevet majority. In the China War of 
i860 he took part 'n the actions of Sin-ho and Tang-ku, the 
storming of the 'i.'iku Forts, where lie was severely wounded, 
and the entry into }*eking (brevet lieutenant-colonelcy and C.Ii.). 
Promoted colonel in 1869, he was employed in routine duties 
until 1877, when he was appointed assistant-director of works 
for barracks at the war ofhcci, a position he held until his promo- 
tion to major-general in 18S1. In command of the advanced 
forf!e ill Jigvpt in 1882, he bore the brunt of the fighting, was 
present at tlie action of Magfar, commanded at the first battle 
of Kassassin, took part in the second, and led his brigade at 
'I ell-el-Kel)ir. For his services in the campaign he received the 
K.Cl.lL and thanks of parliament. In 1884 be commanded the 
expedition to the eastern Sudan, and fouglit the successful 
battles of El 7 eb and Tamai. On his return home he received 
the thanks of parliament and was rnadt; a lieutenant-general 
for distinguished .service in the field. In 18S5 he commanded 
the Suakin e.xjiedition, defeated the Arabs at llashin and 
Tamai, and advanced the railway from Suakin to Otao, when the 
expedition wms withdrawn (thanks of parliament and G.C.M.G.). 
In i8g6 he was made G.C.ll., and in 1890 colonel-commandant 
Royal Engineers. He died on the 17th of December 1899. 
He pLililished in 1875 a translation of Goetze’s Operations oj 
the German Engineers in ^ and in 1887 Last Words 

with Gordon. 

GRAHAM, SIR JAMES ROBERT GEORGE. Dart. (1702- 
1861), British statesman, son of a baronet, was born at Naworth, 
Cumlierland, on the jst of June 1792, and was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford. Shortly after quitting the university, 
while making the ** grand tour abroad, he became private 
secn*t!ir>' to the lirilish minister in Sicily. R (•turning to England 
in 18x8 h(r wius elected to fiarliament as member for Hull in the 
Whig interest ; l)ut he was unseated at the election of 1820. 
In 1824 lui succeeded to the baronetcy ; and in 1826 he re-entered 
parliament as representative for Carli.sle, a seat which he soon 
exchanged for the county of Cumberkind. In the same year 
he published a pamphlet entitled (\)ni und Currency,” which 
brought him into prominence as a man of advanced Liberal 
opinions ; and he became one of the most energetic advocates 
in parliament of tlie Reform Bill. On the formation of Earl 
Grey’s administration he received the post of first lord of the 
admiralty, with a seat in the cabinet. From 1832 to 1837 he 
sat for the eastern division of the county of (.’umberland. Dis- 
sensions on the Irish Cluirch question led to his withdrawal 
from the ministry in 1834, and ultimately to his joining the 
C()nse^^'ati^'e party. Rcjcc’ted by his former constituents in 
1837, he was in 1S3S elected for Pembroke, and in 1841 for 
Dorchester. In the latter yexir he took office under Sir Robert 
Feel as secretary of state for the home department, a post he 
retained until 1846. As home scH:retary he incurred considerable 
odium in Scotland, by his unconciiiating policy on the church 
(|iiesti()n prior to the “ disrujition ” of 1843 ? 1844 the 

clelenlion and opening of letters at the post-oflice by his warrant 
raised a storm of piililic indignation, which was hardly allayed 
by tlie favourable re])ort of a parliamentary committee of 
investigation. From 1846 to 1852 he was out of office ; but in 
the latter year be joined l.ord Aberdeen's cabinet as first lord 
of the admiralty, in wliich capacity he acted also for a short 
time in th(i Palmerston ministry of 1855. The appointment of 
u select committee of inquiry into the conduct of the Russian 
war ultimately led to his withdrawal from official life. He 
continued as a private member to exercise a considerable in- 
fluence on parliamentary opinion. He died at Nctherby, 
Cumberland, on the 25th of Octol^er 1861. 

His Life, by C. S. Parker, was ])ublishecl in 1907. 


GRAHAM, SYLVESTER (1794-1851), American dietarian, 
wa$bommSuffield,Connecticut,inx794. He studied at Amherst 
College, artd was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1826, 
but he seems to liave preached but little. He became an ardent 
advocate of temperance reform and of v^etarianism, having 
persuaded himself that a fiesh diet was the cause of abnormtd 
cravings. His la.st years were spent in retirement and he died 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, on the iith of September 
1851. His name is now remembered because of Ins advocacy 
of unbolted (Graham) flour, and as the originator of Graham 
bread.” But his reform was much broader than this. He urged, 
primarily, physiological education, and in his Science of Human 
Life (1836 ; republished, with biographical memoir, 1858) 
furnished an exhaustive text-book on the subject. He had 
carefully planned a complete regimen including many details 
'besides a strict dicit. A Temperance (or Graham) Boarding 
House was opened in New York City about 1832 by Mrs Asenath 
Nicholson, who published Nature's Own Book (2n(l eel., 1835) 
giving Graham's rules for boarders ; and in Boston a Graham 
House was opened in 1837 at 23 Brattle Street. 

There were; many Grahamites at Brook Farm, anti the American 
Physiological Society piiblislied in Boston in 1837 and 183S a weekly 
called The Gyaham Journal of Health and Longevity, dvi^i^ned to 
illurdrate hv farts and sustain hy reason and principles the science of 
human life as taufiiht by Sylvester Graham^ edited bv David Campbell. 
Cirabam wrote Essay on Cholera (1832) ; The Esrulapian 'I'ahlets 
of the Nineteenth Century (1834) ; Lectures to Young Men on Chastity 
(and ed., 1837) ; and Bread und Bread Making ; and ])rojectt;d a 
work designed to show that his system was not counter to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

GRAHAM, THOMAS (1805-1869), British chemist, born at 
Glasgow on the 20th of December 1805, was the son of a merchant 
of that city. In 1819 he entered the university of Glasgow with 
the intention of becioming a minister of the lOstablished Church. 
But uncl(T the influence of Thomas 'J'honison (T773-T852), 
the professor of chemistry, he developed a taste for experimental 
.science and esjierially for molecular physics, a subject which 
formed his main precx^cupation throughout his life. After 
graduating in 1*824, he spent two years in the laboratory of 
Professor 'I'. C. Hope at Edinburgh, and on returning to Glasgow 
gave lessons in mathematics, and siibsec|uently chemistry, 
until the year 1829, when he was appointed lecturer in the 
Mechanics* Institute. In 1830 he succeeded Dr Andrew I Ire 
(1778-1857) as professor of chemistry in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion, and in 1837, on the death of Dr Edward 'i'urner, he was 
transferred to the chair of chemistry in University College, 
London. There he remained till 1855, when he succeeded Sir 
John Herschel a.s Master of the Mint, a post he held until his 
death on the i6th of September 1869. The onerous duties 
his work at the Mint entailed severely tried his energies, and 
in quitting a pundy scientific career he was subjected to the 
cares of official life, for which he was not fitted by temperament. 
The researches, however, which he conducted between 1861 
and 1869 were as brilliant as any of those in which he engaged. 
Graham was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1836, 
and a corresponding memlier of the Institute of France in 1847, 
while Oxford made him a D.C.L. in 1855. He took a leading part 
in the foundation of the London Chemical and the Cavendish 
societies, and served as first president of both, in 1841 and 1846. 
Towards the cl().se of his life the presidency of the Royal Society 
was offered him, but his failing health caused him to decline 
the honour. 

Graham’s work is remarkable at once for its originality and 
for the simplicity of the methods employed in obtaining most 
important results. He communicated papers to the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow liefore the work of that society was recorded 
in Transaetiom, but his first published paper, “ On the Absorp- 
tion of Gases by Liquids,” appeared in the Annals of Philosophy 
for 1826. The subject with which his name is most prominently 
associated is the diffusion of gases. In his first paper on this 
subject (1829) he thus summarizes the knowled^ experiment 
had afforded as to the laws which regulate the movement of 
gases. “ Fruitful as the miscibility of gases has been in in- 
terming speculations, the experimental information we possess 
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on the subject amounts to little more than the well-established 
fact that gases of a different nature when brought into contact 
do not arrange themselves according to their density, but they 
spontaneously diffuse through each other so as to remain in an 
intimate state of mixture for any length of time.” For the 
fissured jar of J. W. Dobereiner he substituted a glass tube 
closed by a plug of plaster of Paris, and with this simple ap- 
pliance he developed the law now known by his name “ that 
the diffusion rate of gases is inversely as the square root of their 
density.” (See Diffusion.) lie further studied the passage 
of gases by transpiration through fine tubes, and by effusion 
through a minute hole in a platinum disk, and was enabled to show 
that gas may enter a vacuum in three different ways : (i) by the 
molecular movement of diffusion, in virtue of which a gas pene- 
trates through the pores of a disk of compressed graphite ; (2) 
by effusion through an orifice of sensible dimensions in a platinum 
disk (the relative times of the effusion of gases in mass being 
similar to those of the molecular diffusion, although a gas is 
usually carried by the former kind of impulse with a velocity 
many thousand times as great as is demonstrable by the latter ; 
and (3) by the peculiar rate of passage due to transjjiration through 
fine tubes, in which the ratios apf)ear to be in direct relation with 
no other known property of the same gases — thus hydrogen has 
exactly double tlie transpiration rate of nitrogen, the relation of 
those gases as to density being as i : 14. He subsequently 
examined the passage of gases through septa or partitions of india- 
rubber, unglazed earthenware and plates of metals such as 
jialladium, and proved that gases pass through these septa 
neither by diffusion nor effusion nor b\ transpiration, but in virtue 
of a selective absorption which the septa appear to exert on the 
gases in contact with them. By this means (“ atmolysis ”) he 
was enabled partially to separate oxygen from air. 

His early work on the movements of gases led him to examine 
the spontaneous movements of liquids, and as a result of the 
experiments he divided bodies into two classes — crystalloids, 
such as common salt, and colloids, of which gum-arabic is a type 
— the former having high and the latter low diffusibility. He 
also proved tliat the jiroccss of liquid diffusion causes partial 
decomposition of certain chemical compounds, the potassium 
sulphiite, for instance, being separated from the aluminium 
sulphate in alum by the higher diffusibility of the former salt. 
He also extended his work on the transpiration of gases to liquids, 
adopting the nu^thod of manipulation devised by J. L. M. Poise- 
uille. He found that dilution with water does not effect pro- 
portionate alteration in the transjjiration velocities of different 
liquids, and a certain determinable degree of dilution retards 
the transpiration velocity. 

With regard to Graham’s more purely chemical work, in 1833 
he showed that phosphoric anliydride and water form three 
distinct acids, and he thus established the existence of polyba.sic 
acids, in each of which one or more equivalents of hydrogen are 
replaceable by certain metals (see Acid). In 1835 he published 
the results of an examination of tlie properties of water of crys- 
tallization as a constituent of salts. Not the least interesting 
part of this inquiry was the discovery of certain definite salts with 
alcohol analogous to hydrates, to which the name of alcoholates 
was g^ven. A brief paper entitled “ Speculative Ideas on the 
Constitution of Matter ” (1863) possesses sjxjcial interest in con- 
nexion with work done since his death, because in it he ex- 
pressed the view that the various kinds of matter now recognized 
as different elementary substances may possess one and the same 
ultimate or atomic molecule in different conditions of movement. 

Graham's Elements of Chemistry, first published in 1833, went 
through several editions, and appeared also in German, remodelled 
under J. Otto's direction. His Chemical and Physical Researches 
were collected by Dr James Young and Dr Angus Smith, and 
printed “ for presentation only '' at Edinburgh in 1876, Dr Smith 
contributing to the volume a valuable preface and analysis of its 
contents. See also T. E. Thorpe, Essays in Historical Chemistry 

(190*). 

GRAHJLME^ JAMES (1765-1811), Scottish poet, was bom in 
Glasgow on the 22nd of April 1765, the son of a successful 
lawyer. After completing his literary course at Glasgow univer- 
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sity, Grahame went in 1784 to Edinburgh, where he qualified 
as writer to the signet, and sul)sequently for the Scottish bar, 
of which he was elected a member in 1795. But his preferences 
had always been for the Church, and when he was forty-four 
he took Anglican orders, and became a curate first at Shipton, 
Gloucestershire, and then at Sedgefield, Durham. His works 
include a dramatic poem, Mary Queen of Scots (1801), The 
Sabbath (1804), British Georgies (1804), The Birds of Scotland 
(1806), and Poems on the Abolition of the Slave Trade (iSro). 
His principal work, The Sabbath^ a sacred and descriptive poem 
in blank verse, is characterized by devoti(uial feeling and by 
happy delineation of Scottish scenery. In the notes to his poems 
he expresses enlightened views on popular education, the criminal 
law and other public questions. He was emphatically a friend 
of humanity — a philanthr()])ist as well as a poet. He died in 
Glasgow on the 14th of September 1811. 

GRAHAM’S DYKE (or Siieugh^^ trench), a local name for the 
Roman fortifitid frontier, consisting of rampart, forts and road, 
which ran across the narrow isthmus of Scotland from the Forth 
to the Clyde (about 36 m.), and formed from A.r>. 140 till about 
185 the northern frontier of Roman Britain. The name is 
locally explained as recording a victorious assault on the defences 
by one Robert (iraham and his men ; it has also been connected 
with the Grampian Hills and the Latin sim^eying term gronuu 
But, as is shown by its earliest recorded spelling, (ir\Tnisdyke 
(Fordun, a.d. 1385), it is the same as the term Grim’s Ditch which 
occurs several times in England in connexion with early ramparts 
— for example, near Wallingford in south Oxfordshire or between 
Berkhampstead (Herts) and Bradenham (Bucks), (irim seems 
to be a Teutonic god or devil, who might be credited with the 
wish to build earthworks in unreasonably short periods of time. 
By antiquaries the Graham’s Dyke is usually styled the Wall 
of Pius or the Antonine Vallum, after th(‘ emjieror Antoninus 
Pius, in whose reign it wtis constructed. See further Britain : 
Roman. (F. J. II.) 

GRAHAM’S TOWN, a city of South Afrii'a, the administrative 
centre for the eastern pari of the Cape province, 106 m. by rail 
N.E. of Port Elizabeth and 43 m. by rail N.N.W. of Port Alfred. 
Pop. (1904) 13,887, of whom 7283 were whites and 1837 were 
electors. The town is built in a basin of the grassy hills forming 
the spurs of the Ziuirberg, 1760 ft. above sca-level. It is a 
pleasant place of residence, has a remarkably healthy climate, 
and is regarded as the most English-like town in the Cape. The 
streets are broad, and most of them lined with trees. In the 
High Street are the law courts, the Anglican cathedral of St 
George, built from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, and Commemora- 
tion Chapel, the chief place of worship of the Wesleyans, erected 
by the British emigrants of 1830. The Roman Catholic cathedral 
of St Patrick, a Gothic building, is to the left of the High Street. 
The town hall, also in the Gothic style, has a square clock tower 
built on arches over the pavement. Graham’s Town is one 
of the chief educational centres in the Cape province. Besides 
the public schools and the Rhodes University College (which 
in X904 took over part of the work carried on since 1855 by St 
Andrew’s College), scholastic institutions are maintained by 
religious bodies. The town possesses two large; hospitals, which 
receive patients from all parts of South Africa, and the govern- 
ment bacteriological institute. It is the centre of trade for an 
extensive pastoral and agricultural district. Owning to the sour 
quality of the herbage in the surrounding zuurveld, stock-breeding 
and wool-growing have been, however, to some extent replaced 
by ostrich-farming, for which industry Graham’s Town is the 
most important entrepot. Dairy farming is much practised in 
the neighbourhood. 

In 1812 the site of the town was chosen as the headquarters 
of the British troops engaged in protecting the frontier of Cape 
Colony from the inroads of the Kaffirs, and it was named after 
Colonel John Graham (1778-1821), then commanding the forces. 
(Graham had commanded the light infantry battalion at the 
taking of the Cape by the British in the action of the 6th of 
January 1806. He also took part in campaigns in Italy and 
Holland during the Napoleonic wars.) In 1819 an attempt was 
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made by the Kaffirs to surprise Graham’s Town, and lo^ooo 
men attacked it, but they were repulsed by the garrison, which 
numbered not more than 320 men, infantry and artillery, under 
Lieut. -Colonel (afterwards Generd Sir) Thomas Willshire. In 
1822 the town was chosen as the headquarters of the 4000 
British immigrants who had reached Cape (!ulony in 1820. It 
has maintained its position as the most important inland town 
of the eastern part of the Cape province. In 1864 the Cape 
parliament met in Graham’s Town, the only instance of the 
legislature sitting elsewhere than in Cape Town. It is governed 
by a municipality. The rateable value in 1906 was £891,536 
and the rate levied 2id. in the pound. 

See T. Sheiliekl, The Story of the Settlement . . . (2nd ed., 
Graham’s Town, 1884) ; C. 7 '. Campbell, British South Airica . . . 
with notices of some of the British Settlers of jSeo (London, 1807). 

GRAIL, THE HOLT, the famous talisman of Arthurian 
romance, the object of quest on the part of the knights of the 
Round Taldfi. It is mainly, if not wholly, known to English 
readers through the medium of Malory’s translation of the 
French QuHe du Saint Graal, where it is the cup or chalice of the 
Last Supper, in which the blood which flowed from the wounds 
of the crucified Saviour has been miraculously preserved. 
Students of the original romances arc aware that there is in these 
texts an extraordinary diversity of statement as to the nature 
and origin of the Grail, and tluit it is extremely difficult to 
determine the precise value of these differing versions.' Broadly 
speaking the (]lrail romances have been divided into two main 
classes: (i) those dealing with the search for the Grail, the 
Quest, and (2) those ndating to its early history. These latter 
appear to be dependent on th(i former, for whereas we may 
have a Quest romanct^ without any insistence on the previous 
history of the Grail, that history is never found without some 
allusion to the hero who is destined to bring the (|uest to its 
successful termination. The Quest versions again fall into three 
distinct classes, differentiated by the personality of the hero 
who is resf)e('tively Gawain, Perceval or Galahad. .The most 
important and interesting group is that connetled with Perceval, 
and he was regarded as the original Grail hero, Gawain being, 
as it were, his understudy. Rcc(*nt discoveries, however, point 
to a different conclusion, and indicate that the Gawain stories 
represent an early tradition, and that we must seek in them 
rather than in the Perental versions for indications as to the 
ultimate origin of the Grail. 

The character of this talisman or reli(' varies greatly, as will 
Ixi seen from the following summary. 

j. Gv\wain, included in the continuation to Chretien's Perceval 
by Wauchier de Denain, and attributed to Blchcris the Welshman, 
who is probably identical with Ihe Jiledhcricus of Giraldus 
Cambn'iisis, and considerably earlier than Chretien de Troyes. 
llcrt‘ the Grail is a food-providing, self-acting talisman, the pre- 
( ise nature of which is not specified ; it is designated as the 
“ rich ” Grail, and serves the king and his court sans serjant 
et sans seneschal, the butlers providing the guests with wine. 
In another version, given at an earlier point of the same con- 
tinuation, but apparently deriving from a later source, the 
Grail is borne in procession by a weeping maiden, and is called 
the “ holy ” Grail, but no dt'tails as to its history or character 
art' given. In a third version, that of Diu Crone, a long and con- 
fu.sed romance, the origin of which has not been determined, 
the Cirail appears as a reliquary, in which the Host is presented 
to the king, who onc:e a year partakes alike of it and of the blood 
which flows from the lance. Another account is given in the 
prose Lancelot, but here Gawain has been deposed from his 
post as first hero of the court, and, as is to be expected from the 
treatment meted out to him in this romance, the visit ends 
in his complete discomfiture. The Grail is here surrounded with 
the atnu)sph('re of awe and reverence familiar to us tlirough the 

* The etymology of tlie O. Fr. ^vadl or greal, of which ** grail '* 
is an adaptation, has been much discussed. The Low Lat. original, 
gradate or grasale, a flat dish or platter, has generally been taken to 
represent a diminutive cratella of crater, bowl, or a lost cratale, 
formed from the same word (see W. W. Skeat, Preface to Joseph 
of Arimaihie, Early Eng. Text Soc.).— Ed. 


Quite, and is regarded as the chalice of the Last Supper. These 
are the Gawain versions. 

2. Perceval. — ^The most important Perceval text is the 
Conte del Grad, or Perceval le Galois of Chretien de Troyes, 
Here the Grail is wrought of gold richly set with precious stones ; 
it is carried in solemn procession, and the light issuing from it 
extinguishes that of the candles. What it is is not explained, 
but inasmuch as it is the vehicle in which is conveyed the Host 
on which the father of the Fisher king depends for nutriment, 
it seems not improbable that here, as in Diu Crone, it is to be 
understood as a reliquary. In the Parzival of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the ultimate source of which is identical with that 
of Chretien, on the contrary, the Grail is represented as a precious 
stone, brought to earth by angels, and committed to the guardian- 
ship of the Grail king and his descendants. It is guarded by a 
body of chosen knights, or templars, and acts alike as a life and 
youth preserving talisman — ^no man may die within eight days 
of beholding it, and the maiden who bears it retains perennial 
youth — ^and an oracle choosing its own servants, and indicating 
whom the Grail king shall wed. The sole link with the Christian 
tradition is the statement that its virtue is renewed every Good 
Friday by the agency of a dove from heaven. The discrepancN 
between this and the other Grail romances is most startling. 

In the short prose romance known as the “ Didot ” Perceval 
we have, for the first time, the whole history of the relic logically 
set forth. The Perceval forms the third and concluding section of 
a group of short romances, the two preceding being the Joseph 
of Arimathea and the Merlin, In the first we have the precise 
history of the Grail, how it was the dish of the Last Supper, 
confided by our Lord to the care of J oseph, whom he miraculously 
visited in the prison to which he had been committed by the 
Jews. It was subsequently given by Joseph to his brother-in- 
law Brons, whose grandson Perceval is destined to be the final 
winner and guardian of the relic. The Merlin forms the con- 
necting thread between this definitely ecclesiastical romance and 
the chivalric atmosphere of Arthur’s court ; and finally, in the 
Perceval, the hero, son of Alain and grandson to Brons, is warned 
by Merlin of the quest which awaits him and which he achieves 
after various adventures. 

In the Perlesvaus the Grail is the same, but the woricing out of 
the scheme is much more complex ; a son of Joseph of Arimathea, 
josephe, is introduced, and we find a spiritual knighthood similar 
to that used so effectively in the Parzival, 

3. Galaiiajj. — The Qiicte du Saint Graal, the only romance 
of which Galahad *s the hero, is dependent on and a completion 
of the Lancelot development of the Arthurian cycle. I.ancelot, 
as lover of Guinevere, could not be permitted to achieve so 
spiritual an emprise, yet as leading knight of Arthur’s court it 
was impossible to allow him to be surpassed by another. Hence 
the invention of Galahad, son to Lancelot by the Grail king’s 
daughter; predestined by his lineage to achieve the quest, 
foredoomed, the quest achieved, to vanish, a sacrifice to his 
father’s fame, which, enhanced by connexion with the Grail- 
winner, could not risk eclipse by his presence. Here the Grail, 
the chalice of the l-ast Supper, is at the .same time, as in the 
Gawain stories, self-acting and food-supplying. 

The last three romances unite, it will be seen, the quest and 
the early history. Introductory to the Galahad quest, and deaL 
ing only with the early history, is the Grand Saint Graal, a work 
of interminable length, based upon the Joseph of Arimathea, 
which has undergone numerous revisions and amplifications : 
its precise relation to the Lancelot, with which it has now much 
matter in common, is not easy to determine. 

To be classed also under the head of early history are certain 
interpolations in the MSS. of the Perceval, where we find the 
Joseph tradition, but in a somewhat different form, e,g. he is 
said to have caused the Grail to be made for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the holy blood. With this account is also connected the 
legend of the Volto Santo of Lucca, a crucifix said to have been 
carved by Nicodemus. In the conclusion to Chretien’s poem, 
composed by Manessier some fifty years later, the Grail is said 
to have followed Jo.seph to Britain, how, is not explained^ 
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Another continuation by Gerbert, interpolated between those of 
Wauchier and Manessier, relates how the Grail was brought 
to Britain by Perceval’s mother in the companionship of Joseph. 

It will be seen that with the exception of ^ Grand Saint 
Graal, which has now been practically converted into an introduc- 
tion to the Quite, no two versions aigree with each other ; indeed^ 
with the exception of the oldest Gaioain^Graii visit, that due to 
Bleheris, they do not agree with themselves, but all show, 
more or less, the influence of different and discordant versions. 
Why should the vessel of the Last Supper, jealously jniarded at 
Castle Corbenic, visit Arthur’s court independently? Why 
does a sacred relic provide purely material food ? What connexion 
am there be between a precious stone, a baetylus, as Dr Hagen 
has convincingly shown, and Good Friday?* These, and such 
questions as these, suggest themselves at every turn. 

Numerous attempts have been made to solve these problems, 
and to construct a theory of the origin of the Grail story, but so 
far the difficulty has been to find an hypothesis which would 
admit of the practically simultaneous existence of apparently 
contradictory features. At one time considered as an introduc- 
tion from the East, the theory of the Grail as an Oriental talisman 
has now been discarded, and the expert opinion of the day may 
l)e said to fall into two groups: (i) those who hold the Grail 
to have been frorri the first a purely Christian vessel which has 
accidentally, and in a manner never clearly explained, acquired 
certain folk-lore characteristics ; and ( 2 ) those who hold, on the 
contrary, that the Grail is aborigine folk-lore and Celtic, and 
that the Christian development is a later and accidental rather 
than an essential feature of the story. The first view is set forth 
in the work of Professor Birch- Hirsclif eld, the second in that of 
Mr Alfred Nutt, the two constituting the only iravaux d' ensemble 
which have yet appeared on the subject. It now seems probable 
that both are in a measure correct, and that the ultimate solution 
will be recognized to lie in a blending of two originally inde- 
pendent streams of tradition. The researches of Professor 
Mannhardt in Germany and of J. G. Frazer in England have 
amply demonstrated the enduring influence exercised on popular 
thought and custom b)' certain primitive forms of vegetation 
worship, of which the most noteworthy example is the so-called 
mysteries of Adonis. Here the ordinary proce.sses of nature 
and progression of the seasons were symbolized under the figure 
of the death and resuscitation of the god. These rites are found 
all over the world, and in his monumental work. The Golden 
Bough, Dr Frazer has traced a host of extant beliefs and practices 
to tWs .source. The earliest form of the Grail story, the Gawain- 
Bleheris version, exhibits a marked affinity with the characteristic 
features of the Adonis or Tammuz worship ; we have a ^stle 
on the sea-shore, a dead bod\’ on a bier, the identity of w^hich is 
never revealed, mourned over with solemn riles ; a wasted 
country, whose desolation is mysteriously connected with the 
dead man, and which is restored to fruitfulness when the quester 
asks the meaning of the marv'els he beholds (the twcj features 
of the weeping women and the wasted land being retained in 
versions where they have no significance) ; finally the mysterious 
food -providing, self-acting talisman of a common feast --one 
and all of these features may be explained as sundvals of the 
Adonis ritual. Professor Martin long since .suggested that a key 
to the problems of the Arthurian cycle was to be found in a nature 
myth : Professor Rhys regards Arthur as an agricultural hero ; 
Dr Lewis Mott has pointed out the correspondence between the 
so-called Round Table sites and the ritual of nature worship ; but 
it is only with the discovery of the existence of Bleheris as reputed 
authority for Arthurian tradition, and the consequent reco^i- 
tion that the Grail story connected with his name is the earliest 
form of the legend, that we have secured a solid basis for such 
theories. 

With regard to the religious form of the story, recent research 
has again aided us — ^we know now that a legend similar in all 
respects to the Joseph of Arimathea Grail story was widely 
current at least a century before our earliest Grail texts; The 
story with Nicodemus as protagonist is told of the Saint^Sang 
relic at F6camp ; and, as stated already, a similar origin is 


ascribed to the Volto Sanio eX Lucca. In this latter case the 
legend professes to date from the 8th centur>', and scholars who 
have examined the texts in their present form consider that there 
may be solid ground for this attribution. It is thus demonstrable 
that the material for our Grail kgend, in its present fohn, 
existed long anterior to any extant text, and there is no impro- 
bability in holding that a confused tradition of pagan mysteries 
which had assumed the form of a popular folk-tale, became 
finally Christianized by combiiuition with an equally popular 
ecclesiastical legend, the point of contact being the vessel of the 
common ritual feast. Nor can there be much doubt that in this 
process of combination the Fecamp legend played an important 
role. The best and fullest of the Perceval MSS. refer to a book 
written at F6camp as source for certain Perceval adventures. 
What this book was we do not know, but in face of the fact that 
certain special Fecamp relics, silver knives, appear in the Grail 
procession of the Parzival, it seems most probable that it was u 
Perceval-Grei!^ story. The relations between the famous Bene- 
dictine abbey and the English court both before and after the 
Conquest were of an intimate character. Legends of the part 
played by Joseph of Arimathea in the conversion of Britain are 
closely connected with Glastonbury, the monks of which founda- 
tion showed, in the 12 th century, considerable literar\* activity, 
and it seems a by no means improbable hypothesis that the 
present form of the Grail legend may be due to a monk of Glaston- 
bury elaborating ideas borrowed from Ftounp. This muph is 
certain, that between the SainUSang of Fecamp, the VoUo Sanio 
of Lucca, and the Grail tradition, there exists a connecting link, 
the precise nature of which has yet to be determined. 'J'he two 
former were popular objects of [)ilgrimage ; was the third 
originally intended to serve the same purpose by attracting 
attention to the reputed burial-place of the apostle of the Grail, 
Joseph of Arimathea ? 

Bibmography. — ^For tlic Gawain Grail visits see the Pcitviii 
edition of the Perceval, which, however, only gives the Bleheris 
version ; the second visit is found in the i^est and most complete* 
MSS., .such as 12,576 and 12,577 (Ponds francais) of the Paris library. 
Diu Crdne, edited by Scholl (Stuttgart, 1852), vol. vi. of Arthurian 
Pomances (Nutt), gives a translation of the Bleheris, Diu Crdne 
and Prose Lancelot visits. 

The Conte del Graal, or Perceval, is only accessible in the edition 
of M. Potvin (0 vols., 1866-1871). The Mons MS., from wliich this 
has l>een printed, has proved to be an exceedingly poor and un- 
trustworthy text. Parzival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach, has been 
frecfuently and well edited ; the edition by Bartsch (1875-1877). 
in Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, contains full notes and a 
glo.ssary. Suitable for the more advanced student arc those by K. 
Lachmann (1891), Leitzmann (1902-1903) and E. Martin (1903). 
There are modern German translations by Simrock (very close *tu 
the original) and Hertz (excellent notes). English translation with 
notes and ap|iendices by J. L. Weston. " Didot ** Perceval, ed. 
Hucher, Lc Saint Graal (1875-1878), vol. i. Perlestiaus was printed 
by Potvin, under the title of Perceval le Gallois, in vol. i. of thv 
edition above referred to ; a Welsh version from the Hengwert MS. 
wa.s published with translation by Canon U. Williams (2 vols., 
1876-1892). Under the title of 7'he High History of the Holy Grail 
a fine version was published by Dr Sebastian Evans in the I'emplo 
Classics (2 vols., 1898). The Grand Saint Graal was publi.shed by 
Hucher as given above; this edition includes the Joseph of Arimathea. 
A 15th-century metrical English adaptation by one Henry Lovelich, 
was printed by Dr Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club 1861-1863 ; 
a new edition was undertaken for the Early English Text Society. 
Quite du Saint Graal can best be studied in Malory's somewhat 
abridged translation, l)ooks xiii.-xviii. of the Morte Arthur, It 
has also been printed by Dr Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club, 
from a MS. in the British Museum. Neither of these texts is, 
however, very good, and the student who can decipher old Dutch 
would do well to read it in the metrical translation published hy 
Joenckbloet, Roman van Lanceloet, as the original here was con- 
siderably fuller. 

For general treatment of the subject see Legend of Sir Perceval, 
by J. L. Weston, Grimm Library, vol. xvii. (1906) ; Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, by A. Nutt (1888), and a more concise 
treatment of the subject by the same writer in No. 14 of Popular 
Studies (1902) ; Professor Birch-HIrschfeld's Die Sage vom Oral 
(1877). The late Professor Heinzel's Die aU-franz6sischen Gral^ 
Romanen contains a mass of valuable matter, but is very confused 
and ill-arranged. For the Fecamp legend see Leroux de Lincey's 
Es.sai sur Vabbaye de Fescamp (1840) ; for the Volto Santo and 
kindred legends' Ernest von DoUschiitz, Christus-Rilder (Leipzig, 
1899). (J.L W.) 
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OHAIN (derived through the French from Lat. granunt, s^d, 
ftiotn an Aryan root mean^ ** to wear down/’ which also appears 
in the common Teutonic word ’’com”), a word particularly 
applied to the s^d^ in botanical language the ** fruit/* of cereals, 
and hence applied, as a collective term to cereal plants generally, 
to which, in English, the term “ com ” is also applied (see 
Grain TrAIMb). Apart from this, the chief meaning, the word 
is used of the malt refuse of brewing and distilling, and of many 
hard rbunded small particles, resembling the se^s of plants, 
such as ** grains ” of sand, salt, gold, gunpowder, &c. Grain ” 
is also the name of the smallest unit of weight, both in the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America. Its origin 
is supposed to be the weight of a grain of wheat, dried and 
gathered from the middle of the ear. The troy grain «= 1/5760 
of a th, the avoirdupois grain 1/7000 of a )b. In diamond 
weighing the grain « f of the carat, ** *7925 of the troy 
grain. The word “ plains ” was early used, as also in French, 
of the small seed -like insects supposed formerly to be the 
berries of trees, from which a scarlet dye was extracted (see 
Cochineal and Kermes). From the Fr. en graine, literally in 
dye, comes the French verb engrainer, Eng. “ engrain or 
“ ingrain,” meaning to dye in any fast colour. From the further 
use of “ grhin ” for the texture of substances, such as wood, 
meat, &c., ” engrained ” or ” ingrained ” means ineradicable, 
impregnated, dyed through and through. ITie grain ” of 
leather is the side of a skin showing the fibre after the h^r has 
been removed. The imitating in paint of the grain of different 
kinds of woods is known as ” graining ” (see Painter-Work). 

“ Grain,” or more commonly in the plural “ grains,” construed 
as a singular, is the name of an instrument with two or more 
Ixirbed prongs, used for spearing fish. This word is Scandinavian 
in origin, and is conneettid with Dan. green, Swed. gren, branch, 
and means the fork of a tree, of the body, or the prongs of a fork, 
&c. It is not connected with ” groin,” the inguinal parts of tlie 
body, which in its earliest forms appears as grynde, 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, Guinea Grains, or Mkleoueta 
Pepper (Ger, Paradieskorner, Fr. gratnes de Paradis, manu | 
guette), the seeds of Amomum Melegueta, a reed-like plant of the | 
natural order Zingiber aceae. It is a native of tropical western ! 
Africg, and of Prince’s and St Thomas’s islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, i^ cultivated in other tropical countries, and may wilii 
ease be gmwn in hothouses in temperate climates. The plant 
has a branched horizontal rhizome ; smooth, nearly sessile, 
narrowly lanceolate-oblong alternate leaves : large, white, pale 
pink or purplish flowers ; and an ovate-oblong fruit, ensheathed 
in bracts, which is of a scarlet colour when fresh, and reaches 
under cultivation a length of 5 in. The seeds arc contained in 
the acid pulp of the fruit, are commonly wedge-shaped and 
bluntly angular, are about 1 J lines in diameter and have a glossy 
daxk-brown husk, with a conical light-coloured membranous 
caruncle at the base and a white kernel. They contain, accord- 
ing' to Pliickiger and Hanbury, 0-3 % of a faintly yellowish 
neutral essential oil, having an aromatic, not acrid taste, and 
a specific gravity at 15 -5*^ C. of 0*825, and giving on analysis the 
formula C^oH^O, or + C,oH,„0 ; also 5*83% of an 

intensely pungent, viscid, brown resin. 

Grains of paradise were formerly officinal in British phar- 
macopoeias, and in the 13th and succeeding centuries were used 
as a drug and a spice, the wine known as hippocras being 
flavoured with them and with ginger and cinnamon. In 1629 
th(‘y were employed among the ingredients of the twenty-four 
herring pies which were the ancient fee-favour of the city of 
Norwich, ordained to be carried to court by ihe lord of the 
manor of (^rhrton (Johnston and Church, Chem, of Common 
P- 355,» 1^79)- Grains of paradise were anciently brought 
overland from West Africa to the Mediterranean ports of the 
Barbary states, to l^e shipped for Italy. They are now exported 
almost exclusively from the Gold Coast. Grains of paradise are 
to some extent used illegally to give a fictitious strength to malt 
liquors, gin and cordials. By 56 Geo. III. c. 58, no brewer or 
dealer in beer .shall have in his possession or use grains of paradise, 
under a penalty of £200 for each offence ; and nu druggist shall 


sell the same to a brewer under a penally of £500, They ace^ 
however, devoid of any injurious j^ysiologicaf action, and aie 
much esteemed as a spke by the natives of Guinea. 

See Bentley and Trimen, Medicimal PlamUe, tab. a68 ; Lanessan, 
Hisi, d$$ Drogues, pp. 456-460 (1878). 

GRAIN TRADE* The complexity of the conditions of life 
in the 20th century may be well illustrated from the grain tra^ 
of the world. The ordinary bread sold in Great Britain represents, 
for example, produce of nearly every country in the world 
outside the tropics. 

Wheat has been cultivated from remote antiquity. In a 
wild state it is practically unknown. It is alleged to have been 
found growing wild between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris ; but the discovery has never been authenticated, 
and, unless the plant be sedulously cared for, the species 
dies out in a surprisingly short space of time. Modem 
experiments in cross-fertilization in Lancashire by the Garton 
Brothers have evolved the most extraordinary “ sports,” showing, 
it is claimed, that the plant has probably passed through st^es 
of which until the present day there had been no conception. 
The tales that grains of wheat found in the cerements of Egyptian 
mummies have been planted and come to maturity are no longer 
credited, for the vital principle in the wheat berry is extremely 
evanescent ; indeed, it is doubtful whether wheat twenty years 
old is capable of reproduction. The Garton artificial fertUiza- 
tk>n experiments have shown endless deviations from the ordinary 
type, ranging from minute seeds with a closely adhering husk 
to big berries almost as large as sloes and about as worthless. 
It is conjectured that the wheat plant, as now known, is a 
degenerate form of something much finer which flourished 
thousands of years ago, and that possibly it may be restored 
to its pristine excellence, yielding an increase twice or thrice 
as large as it now does, thus postponing to a distant period the 
famine doom prophesied by Sir W. Crookes in his presidential 
address to the British Association in 1898. Wheat well repays 
careful attention ; contrast the produce of a carelessly oiled 
Russian or Indian field and the bountiful yield on a good Lincoln- 
shire farm, the former with its average yield of 8 bushels, the 
latter with its 50 bushels per acre ; or compare the qu^ity, 
as regards the quantity and flavour of the flour from a fine 
sample of British wheat, such as is on sale at almost every 
^icultural show in Great Britain, with the produce of an 
Egyptian or Syrian field ; the difference is so great as to cause 
one to doubt whether the berries are of the same species. 

It may be stated roundly that an average quartern loaf in 
Great Britain is made from wheat grown in the following countries 
in the proportions named : — 


! — 
j U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Russia. 

Argentina. | 

1 

British 

India. 

Canada. 

Rumania- 

Bulgaria. 

•J 

1 

Other 

Cotincries. 

1 Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

O/. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

! 26 

13 

9 


4 

3 ' 

2 

I 

I 

1 

Or 

expre.s s( 

•^1 in 

percent 

ages as 

follow 
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40 

20 1 

*4 ! 


6 

5 1 

3 

2 

2 


For details connected with grain and its handling see Agri- 
culture, Corn Laws, Granaries, Flour, Baking, Wheat, &c. 

Wheat occupies of all cereals the widest region of any food- 
stuff. Rice, which shares with millet the distinction of being 
the principal food-stuff of the greatest number of human beings, 
is not grown nearly as widely as is wheat, the staple food of the 
white races. Wheat grows as far south as Patagonia, and as 
far north as the edge of the Arctic Circle ; it flourishes throughout 
Europe, and across the whole of northern Asia and in Japan ; 
it is cultivated in Persia, and raised largely in India, as far south 
as the Nizam’s dominions. It is grown over nearly the whole of 
North America. In Canada a very fine wheat crop was raised 
in the autumn of 1898 as far north as the mission at Fort 
Providence, on the Mackenzie river, in a latitude above 6a® — 
or less than 200 m. south of the latitude of Dawson Qty — ^thc 
period between seed-time and harvest having been ninety-one 
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days. Ih Africa it was an article of cohimetce ih the days 6f 
Jacob; sbn Joseph rtiay be'sidd to hare ton the first and 
only successful “comer” iri Wheat. Fbr many centuries 
Egypt was famous as a wheat raiser ; it a cat^o of wheat 
from Alexandria which St Paul helped to jettison bn one of lus 
shipwrecks, as was also, in all probability, that of the “ ship of 
Alexandria whose sign was Castor and Pollux,” named in the 
same narrative: General Gordon is quoted as having stated 
that the Sudan if properly settled would be capable of feeding 
the whole of Europe. Along the north coast of Africa are arer s 
which, if properly irrigated, as was done in the days of Carthage.^ 
could produce enough wheat to feed half of the Caucasian race. 
For instance, the vilayet of Tripoli, with an area of 400,000 sq. m., 
or three times the extent of Great Britain and Ireland, according 
to the opinion of a British consul, could raise millions of acres of 
wheat. The cereal flourishes on all the high plateaus of South 
Africa, from Cape Town to the Zambezi. Land is being extens- 
ively put under wheat in the pampas of South America and 
in the prairies of Siberia. 

In the raising of the standard of farming to an English level 
the volume of the world's crop would be trebled, another f)ict 
which Sir William Crookes seems to have overlooked. Tlie 
experiments of the late Sir J. B. Lawes in Hertfordshire have 
proved that the natural fruitfulness of the wheat plant can be 
increased threefold by the application of the proper fertilizer. 
The results of these experiments will be found in a compendium 
issued from the Rothamsted Agricultural Experimental Station. 

It is by no means, however, the wheat which yields the greatest 
number of bushels per acre which is the most valuable from a 
miller’s standpoint, for the thinness of the bran and the fineness 
and strength of the flour are with him important considerations, 
too often overlooked by the farmer when buying his seed. 
Nevertheless it is the deficient quantity of the wheat raised in 
the British Islands, and not the quality of the grain, which has 
been the cause of so much anxiety to economists and statesmen. 

Sir J. Caird, writing in the year j88o, expressed the opinion 
that arable land in Great Britain would always command a 
substantial rent of at least 30s. per acre. Ills figures 
ratei. ^ based on the assumption that wheat was imported 

duty free. He calculated tliat the cost of carriage from 
abroad of wheat, or the equivalent of the produc t of an acre of 
good wheat land in Great Britain, would not be less than 30s, 
per ton. But freights had come down by 1900 to half the rates 
predicated by Caircl ; indeed , during a portion of the inter\'al they 
ruled very close to zero, as far as steamer freights from America 
were concerned. In 1900 an all-round freight rate for wheat 
might be taken at T5S. per ion (a ton representing approximately 
the produce of an acre of good wheat land in England), say from 
I os. for Atlantic American and Russian, to 30s. for Pacific 
American and Australian ; about midway between these two 
extremes we find Indian and Argentine, the greatest bulk 
c!oming at about the 15s. rate. Inferior land bearing less than 
4i quarters per acre would not be protected to the same extent, 
and moreover, seeing that a portion of the British wheat cTop 
has to stand a charge as heavy for land carriage across a county 
as that borne by foreign wheat across a continent or an ocean, 
the protection is not nearly so substantial as Caird would make 
out. The compilation showing the changes in the rates of charges 
for the railway and other transportation .services issued by the 
Division of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, IT.S.A. 
(Miscellaneous series, Bulletin No. 15, 1898), is a valuable 
reference book. From its pages are culled the following facts 
relating to the changes in the rates of freight up to the year 
1897.^ In Table 3 the average rates per ton per mile in cents 
are shown since 1846. For the Fitchburg Railroad the rate for 
that year was 4*523 cents per ton per mile, since when a great 
and almost continuous fall has been taking place, until in 1897, 

^ Valuable information will also be found in Bulletin No. 38 
(1905), ** Crop Export Movement and Port Facilities on the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts ; in Bulletin No. 49 (1907), Co.st of Hauling 
Crops from Farms to Shipping Points ” ; and in Bulletin No. 69 
(1908), “ European Grain Trade.” 
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the lAteSt yef^ given, the rate had declined to *879 of a cent per 
ton per mile. The railway iVhich shows the greatest' fall i.s the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, for the chai^ has fallen from over 7 cents 
in 186a and 1863 to *419 of a cent in 1897, whereas the Erie rates 
have fallen only from 1*948 in 1852 to *609 in 1897. Putting 
the rates of the twelve returning railways together, wc find the 
average freight in the two years 1859-1860 was 3*006 cents per 
tori per mile, and that in 1896-1897 the average rate had fallen 
to *797 of a cent per ton per mile. This difference is very large 
compared with the smallness of the unit. Coming to the rates 
on grain, we find (in Table 23) a record for the forty years 1858- 
1897 of the charge on wheat from Chicago to New York, via 
all rail from 1858, and via lake and rail since 1868, the authority 
being the secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, From 1858 
to 1^2 the rate varied between 42*37 and 34*80 cents per bushel 
for the whole trip of roundly 1000 m., the average rate in the 
quinquennium being 38*43. In the five years immediately prior 
to the time at which Sir J. Caird expressed the opinion that the 
cost of carriage from abroad would always protect the British 
grower, the average all-rail freight from Chicago to New York 
was 17*76 cents, while the summer rate (partly by water) was 
13*17 cents. These rates in 1897, the last year shown on the 
table, had fallen to 12*50 and 7*42 re.spectively. The rates have 
been as follows in quinquennial periods, via all rail : — 

Chicago io I^ew York in Cents per Bushel, 


1858- 1 

1863- 

1868- ' 

'R73- 1 

1878- 1 

1883-. i 1888- 

i8q3 - 

! 1862. 1 

1867. 

1873. 

1877. 1 

1882. 

I 1887. j 1892. 

1897. 

1 i 

31-42 

27-91 1 

21-29 j 

i 6-77 

l4-(i7 1 14-52 1 

12-88 


Calculating roundly a cent a.s equal to a halfpenny, and eight 
bushels to the quarter, the above would appear in Engli.sh 
currency as follows 

Chicago io New York in Shillings and Pence per Quarter, 


1858- 1 1865- 
>862. ! 1867. 

I 808- 1 

1872. ' 

1873- 

1877. 

1878- 

1882. 

1885 - 1 1888- 
1887. j 1892. 

i 8 v 3 - 

1897. 

s. tl. 1 s. tl. 
12 8 1 10 0 

1 s. <1. , 
i 3 1 

s. d. 

7 I 

1 8. d. 1 
! 5 7 

1 R. d. i s. d. 

4 loi i 4 10 

s. d. 

4 3 


Another table (No. 38) shows the average rates from Chicago 
to New York by lakes, canal and ri\Tr. These in their quin- 
quennial periods are given for the season as follows : — 

Jn Cents per 7 hishel of 60 lt>. 


1 1857-1861. 

1 8 76'-! 880. 

; 1893-1897. 

1 

1 22-J5 

10-47 

1 

1 4-92 


In Shillings and Pence per Quarter of 480 lb. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. j 1893-1897. 

] s. d. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 

1 ^ 

3 6 1 

I 7 


Jn Shillings and Pence per Ton of 2240 Ib. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. 

1893 1897. 

s. d. 

34 6 

s. d. 

16 6 

s. d. 

7 6 


This latter mode i.s the cheapest by which grain can be carried 
to the eastern seaboard from the American prairies, and it can 
now be done at a cost of 7s. 6d. per ton. The ocean freight has 
to lie added before the grain can be delivered free on the quay 
at Liverpool. A rate from New York to Liverpool of 2^6. 
per bushel, or 7s. lod. per ton, a low rate, reached in Dec. 1900, 
is yet sufficiently high, it is claimed, to leave a profit ; indeed, 
there have frequently bl^n times when the rate was as low as id. 
per bushel, or 3s. id. per ton ; and in periods of great trade 
depression wheat is carried from New York to Liverpool as 
ballast, being paid for by the ship-owner. Another route worked 
more cheaply than formerly is that by river, from the centre of 
the winter wheat belt, say at St Louis, to New Orleans, and thence 
by steamer to Liverpool. The river rate has fallen below five 
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cents per bushel, or 7s. per ton, 2240 tb. In Table No. jr the 
cost of transportation is compared year by year with the export 
price of the two leading cereals in the States as follows : — 


Wheat and Corn^Export Prices and Transportation Rates compared. 




W'heat. 



Corn. 

: 

Year. 

Export 
Price j)er 
BuithnI. 

Rato, Chi* 
ca({n to 
New York 
by I^kc 
and Canal, 
l>t!r Btiidiel. 

Number 
; of BuaheU 
carried 

1 for Price 

1 of One 

1 BuHheJ. 

Export 
Price per 
Bushel. 

Rate, Chi* 
cagoto 
New York 
by Uke 
and Canal, 
per Butfhel. 

Number 
ofBufhelfl { 
carried { 
for Price 
of One 
Bushel. 

1867 

$0-92 

Cents. 

15-95 

5-77 

$0-78 

•84-I 

Cents. 

1458 

4 ‘94 

1868 

1-30 

16-23 

8-38 

* 3*57 

6 -20 

1869 

I 03 

17-20 

' 6-10 

-72-8 

14-98 

4-86 

l87f> , 

1*12 

« 4’85 

7 ’54 

-8 o*3 

13-78 

5-84 

IH7I 

i-i8 

« 7-75 

6-63 

•67-0 

if .-53 

4 -II 1 

1872 

1*31 

ai-S.*) 

! 6-o8 

•61 -8 

19-62 

3-15 

i «73 

115 

1 6 -89 

, 6*8i 

• 54 -.3 

15*39 

3-53 i 

1874 

1-29 

12*73 

; 10*12 

•647 

1 1 -29 

5-73 

1875 

•97 

9*90 

! o-8o 

73.8 

8-93 

8-26 

187^) 

i-ri 

8-03 

I2-8(. 

•60*3 

7-93 

7*60 

t 877 

112 

10*76 

10-41 

.56*0 

9 - 4 * 

5-95 , 

1878 


9*10 

14*62 

•55 •» 

8-27 

675 : 

1870 

1880 

I -07 

1 1 *60 

9-22 

0 - 47 -I 

t «*43 i 

4-52 

1*25 

12*27 

10-19 

•54 M 

n-1.1 I 

4 * 8 / 

t88i 

i-n 

8*10 

M -55 ' 

• 55-2 ■ 

7*26 i 

i 7 *(>0 

1 882 ^ 

1*19 

7-89 

13-08 , 

•66-8 

7-23 1 

9-24 1 

lH«^ 

*13 

8*37 

13 -50 

•f, 8-4 , 

7*6(1 

8*93 

1884 

I 0; 

6*31 

; i<>-q6 

•61 *1 

5-64 ' 

10-83 

188<) 

•8». 

5 - 8 ; 

' i 4-<'5 1 

• 54-0 ; 

5-38 

10-04 

i88(. 

•87 

8-71 

9*99 ! 

• 49*8 j 

7*98 1 

6*24 

1887 , 

•89 

8 * 5) I 

io*4(» ! 

• 47*0 

7-88 , 

(j*o8 ! 

1888 

■85 

5-93 

1 M '33 i 

• 55-0 : 

5 - 4 ^ ; 

10*17 

1889 1 

• 9 (» 

6*8<j 

i3.«(. 

* 47*4 

6*19 ! 

7 * 6 (» 

i89ti ! 

•83 

3*86 

I I 4 'lrt • 

•41*8 i 

510 1 

8-20 

1891 ; 

•93 i 

5-9^» 

i 1 3 -On ' 

• 57*4 ' 

5*3^‘ 1 

10-71 i 

1892 

1*0^ ! 

> 5 *61 

*8*3<» 

-.55 1 

5*03 1 

10-93 : 

1893 

•«b : 

6*31 

I 2 *68 

•53 1 

571 

9*28 

1893 


4 •-♦3 

1309 

•46 j 

3*99 

11*53 

1895 

•.58 : 

4-11 

14*11 

•.5,i i 

371 

14*29 

1890 

•f^5 

5*38 

1 I2*oS 

• 3 « i 

4*94 

* 7*69 

1897 

1 

•73 

4 • 3 .) 

j ' 

*31 ; 

. 3-70 1 

8-tS ; 


TIu’ farmers of the United States have now to meet a greatly 


increased output from Canada — the cost of transport from that 
country to England being mucli the same as from the United 
States. So much improved is the position of the farmer in North 
America compared with what it was about 1870, that the trans- 
port ('ompanies in igoi carried 17! bushels of his grain to the 
seaboard in exchange for the value of one bushel, whereas in 
1867 he had to give up one bushel in every six in return for the 
service. As regards the British farmer, it does not appear as if 
he had improved his position ; for he has to send his wheat to 
greater distances, owing to the collapse of many country millers 
or their removal to the seaboard, while railway rates have fallen 
only to a very small extent ; again the farm(*r's wheat is worth 
only half of what it was formerly ; it may be said that the British 
farmer has to give up one bushel in nine to the railway company 
for the purpose of transportation, wliereas in the ’seventies he 
gave up one in eighteen only. Enough has been said to prove 
that the advantage of position claimed for the British farmer 
by Caird was somewhat illusor\ . Speaking broadly, the Kansas 
or Minnesota farmer’.s wheat does not have to pay for carriage 
to Liverpool more than 2s. 6d to 7s. 6d. per ton in excess of the 
rate paid by a Yorkshire farmer ; this, it will be admitted, does 
not g(j very far towards enabling the latter to pay rent, tithes 
and rates and taxes. 

riic subject of the rates of ocean carriage at different periods 
re<iuui^s consideration if a proper understanding of the working 
of the foreign grain trade is to be obtained. Only a very small 
proportion of the decline in the price of wheat since 1880 is due 
to cheapened transport rates ; for while the mileage rate has 
been falling, tin* length of haulage has been extending, until 
in iQoo the principal wheat fields of America were 2000 m. 
farther from the eastern seaboard than was the c^se in 1870, 
and consequenth', notwithstanding the fall in the mileage rate 
of 50 to 75 %, it still costs the United Kingdom nearly as much 
to have its quota of foreign wdieat fetched from abroad as it did 


then. The difference in the cost of the operation is shown in 
the following tabular statement, both the cost in the aggregate 
on a year’s imports and the cost per quarter 
Quantity of Wheat and WheaUn Fhm (as wheats imported into the 
United Kingdom from various sources during the calendar year 
X900, together with the average rate of freight. 

i960. 


Countries of Origin. 

Quantities. 
Qrs. 4801b. 

Ocean Freight 
to United 
Kingdom. 
Per 4801b. 

Total Cost 
of Ocean 
Carriage. 

Atlantic America . . 

11,171,100 

569,000 

d. 

* 3 

i 

1,237,100 

South Russia .... 

2 2 

62,000 

Pacific America . 

2,389,900 

1,877,100 

8 1 

966,000 

Canada 

2 8 

250,000 

Rumania 

176,400 

2 6 

22,000 

Argentina and Uruguay 

4 i 322 » 30 o 

4 10 

1,045,000 

France 

251,900 1 

* 3 

16,000 

Bulgaria and Rumelia . 

30,600 

1 2 6 

4,000 

India 

2,200 

4 0 

400 

Austria-Hungary 

1 389,300 

I 9 

34»ooo 

Chile 

600 


North Russia 

462,700 

I 6 

35,000 

Germany 

438,700 

1 I 6 

33,000 

Australasia .... 

883,900 

1 6 5 

284,000 

Minor Countries . 

1 225,100 

j 2 6 

28,000 

Total . . . . j 

23,190,800 j Average 3s. 6d. 

£4,036,500 


Comparing these figures with a similar statement for the year 
1872, the most remote year for which similar facts are available, 
it will be found that the actual total cost per quarter for ocean 
carriage has not much decreased. 

Quantity of Wheat and Wheaten Flour {as wheat) imported into the 
United Kingdom from various sources during the calendar year 
1H72, together with the average rate of freight. 

1872. 


Countries of Origin. 

Quantities. 

Qrs. 

Ocean Freight 
to United 
Kingdom. 
Per qr. 

Total Cost 
of Carriage. 

i 

South Russia 

3,678,000 

s. cl. 

8 6 

i \ 

i. 5 <> 3 .™H) 

United States . 

2,030,000 

6 6 

659,000 

Germany .... 

910,000 

2 0 

91,000 

Franco 

660,000 

3 0 

99,000 

Egypt 

536,000 

4 6 

120,000 

North Russia 

490,000 

2 0 

49,000 

Canada 

400,000 

7 6 

150,000 

Chile 

330,000 

12 0 

198,00a 

Turkey 

195,000 

7 6 

72,000 

Spain 

130,000 

3 6 

23,000 

Scandinavia .... 

160,000 

2 0 

16,000 

1 Total, Chief Countries 

9 , 5 * 9,000 

Average 6s. 5d. 

£3,040,000 


iV./i. — A trifling quantity of Californian and Australian wheat 
was imported in the period in question, but the Board of Trade 
records do not distinguish the quantities, therefore they cannot 
be given. The freight in that year from those countries averaged 
about 1 3s. per quarter. 

The exact difference between the average freight for tlie years 
1872 and 1900 amounts to about 2s. iid. per quarter (480 lb), 
a trifle in comparison with the actual fall in the price of wheat 
during the same years. 

The following data bearing uf)oii the subject, for selected 
periods, are partly taken from the Corn Trade Year-Book 


1 United Kingdom 
,, . Annual Imix}rts. 

1 cai . ^^eat and Flour. 

1 • Qrs. 

Ocean Freight 
to United 
Kingdom. 
Per qr. 

Aggregate Cost 
of Carriage. 

; 


£ 

1872 , 9,469,000 


,3,040,000 

1SS2 1 14,850,000 


5,420,000 

1S94 : 16,229,000 


3,041,000 

1 *895 1 25,197,000 


3,825,000 

1 1896 ' 23,431,000 


3,258,000 

1900 i 23,196,000 


4,036,000 ! 
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In passing^it may be pointed out that for a period of four yiears^ 
from 1871 to 1874, the price of wheat avera^ 56a. per quarter 
(or 7s. per bushel), with the chaige for ocean carriage at 6s. sd. 
per quarter, whereas in 1901 wheat was sold in England at 288. 
(or 3s. 6d. per bushel), and the charge for occ^ carriage was 
3s. 6d. per quarter : the ocean transport companies earned eight 
buriiels of wheat across the seas in for the value of one 
bushel, or exactly at the same ratio as in 1872. 

The contrast between the case of railway freight and ocean 
freight is to be e^lained by the greater length of the present 
ocean voyage, which now extends to 10,000 miles in the case of 
Europe’s importation of white wheat from the Pacific Coast of 
the United States and Australia, in contrast with the short 
voyage from the Black Sea or across the English Channel or 
German Ocean. It is largely due to the overlooking of this phase 
of the question that an American statistician has fallen into the 
error of stating thuEit about 16s. per quarter of the fall in the price 
of wheat, which happened between 1880 and 1894, is attributable 
to the lessened cost of transport. 

Thus, whatever the cause of the decline in the price of wheat 
may be, it cannot be attributed solely to the fall in the rate of 
Wheat Pricks 

'Ihc following figures show the fluctuations from year to year 
of English wheat, chiefly according to a record published by Mr T, 
Smith, Melford, the period covered being from i65(> to 1905 : 

Prtca pef Quarter 



s. 

d. 


r- 

.s. 

d.i 


8. 

d. 


s. 

(1. 


s. 

1 

1656 

38 

2 

X706 

23 

il 

1756 

40 

I 

1806 

79 

I 

T856 

6i> 

2! 

16.57 

4 > 

5 

1707 

25 

4 i 

1757 

53 

4 

1807 

75 

4 

i «57 

56 


1658 

57 

9 

1708 

36 

10 

1758 

44 

5 

1808 

84 

4 

1858 

44 

2 

1659 

58 

8 

1709 

69 

9 

1759 

35 

3 

1809 

97 

4 

1859 

43 

9 

1660 

5 « 

2 

1710 

69 

4 

1760 

32 

5 

1810 

106 

5 

i860 

53 

3I 

t66i 

62 

2 

1711 

,8 

0 

1761 

26 

9 

1811 

95 

3 

t86i 

55 

4 

1662 

65 

9 

1712 

41 

2 

1762 

34 

8 

1812 

126 

6 

1862 

55 

5 

1663 

50 

8 

1713 

45 

4 

1763 

36 

I 

1813 

109 

9 

1863 

44 


1664 

36 

0 

1714 

44 


1764 

41 

5 

1814^ 

74 

4 

186.4 

40 

2 

1665 

43 

10 

1715 

3 « 


1765 

48 

0 

1815 

65 

7 

1865 

41 

10 

1666 

32 

0 

1716 

42 

8| 

1766 

43 

I 

1816 

78 

6 

t866 

49 

II 1 

1667 

32 

0 

1717 

40 

7 

1767 

57 

4 

1817 

96 

II 

1867 


5 * 

1668 

35 

6 

1718 

34 

6< 

1768 

53 

9 

i«i8 

86 

3 

1868 

63 

9 

1669 

39 

5 

1719 

31 

1 . 

1769 

40 

7 

j8i9 

Z 4 


1869 

48 

21 

1670 

37 

0 

1720 

32 

10 1 

1770 

43 

6 

1820 

67 

10 

1870 

46 

11 ! 

1671 

37 

4 

1721 

33 

4 

1771 

47 

2 

1821 

56 

I 

1871 

56 

8| 

1672 

36 

5 

1722 

32 

o\ 

1772 

50 

8 

1822 

44 

7 

1872 

57 

«i 

>673 

4 ' 

5 

1723 

39 

IO| 

1773 

51 

0 

1823 

53 

4 

1873 

5 » 

81 

1674 

61 

0 

1724 

32 

10 ' 

1774 

52 

8 

1824 

63 

II 

1874 

55 

9. 

^675 

57 

5 

1725 

43 

1 

1775 

48 

4 

1825 

68 

6 

•875 

45 

2 

167b 

33 

9 

1726 

40 

lo 1 

1776 

38 

2 

1826 

58 

8 

1876 

46 

2 

1677 

37 

4 

1727 

37 

4 ' 

1777 

45 

6 

1827 

58 

6 

1877 

56 

9 i 

1678 

52 

5 

1728 

48 

5 | 

1778 

42 

0 

1828 

60 

5 

11878 

46 

5 

1679 

53 

4 

1729 

41 

7 

1779 

33 

8 

1829 

66 

3 

1879 

43 

lO 

1680 

40 

0 

1730 

32 

5 | 

J780 

35 

8 

1J830 

64 

3 

1880 

44 

4 , 

1681 

41 

5 

1731 

29 

2 

1781 

44 

8 

1831 

66 

4 

r88i 

45 

4! 

1682 

39 

1 

1732 

23 

8' 

1782 

47 

10 

1832 

5 « 

8 

1882 

45 

I ' 

X683 

35 

6 

1733 

25 

2 ! 

1783' 

52 

8 

1833 

52 

II 

1883 

41 

7 i 

1684 

39 

I 

1734 

34 

6| 

11784 

48 

lo 

1834 

46 

2 

1884 

35 

8 1 

1685 

41 

5 

1735 

38 

2 , 

1785! 

51 

10 

1835 

39 

4 

1885 

32 

n) ! 

1686 

30 

2 

1736 

35 

lOj 

1786 

38 

10 

1836 

48 

6 

1886 

3 * 


1687 

22 

4 

»737 

33 


1787, 

41 

2 

1837 

55 

0 

1887 

32 

6 : 

t688 

40 

10 

1738 

31 

6 

1788: 

! 45 

0 

1838 

64 

7 

1888 1 

31 

10 i 

1689 

26 

8 

»739 

34 

2 1 

1789 

! 51 

2 

1839 

70 

8 

1889 

29 

9 : 

1690 


9 

1740 

45 

ij 

1790 

i 54 

9 

1 1840 

66 

4 

1890 

31 

II i 

j 1O91 

30 

2 

1741 

41 

51 

1791 

48 

7 

1 1841 

64 

4 

1891 

37 

0 ' 

! 1692 

41 

5 

1742 

30 

'2 j 

1792 

43 

0 

{ 1842 

57 

3 

1892 

30 

3 

1 1693 

60 

I 

1743 

22 

1 j 

1793 

49 

3 

’1843 

30 

1 

1 1893 

26 

4; 

1 1694 

56 

10 

1744 

22 

1 1 

1794 ! 

52 

3 

»«44 

51 

3 

1894 

22 

10 j 

1 1695 

47 

I 

1745 

24 

51 

17951 

75 

2 

1845 

50 

10 

i «95 

23 

Ij 

169O 

^63 

1 

1746 

34 

8 

17961 

78 

7 

1846 

54 

8 

1896 

26 

2 

1697 

53 

4 

1747 

30 

IX 

1797 

' 53 

9 

>847 

69 

9 

1 1897 

30 

2 : 

1698 

6a 

9 

: 17481 

32 

10 

17981 

1 51 

10 

1 1848 

30 

6 

1898 

34 

0 ! 

1699 

56 

10 

11749 

35 

xo 

1799; 

; 69 

. 0 

1*849 

44 

3 

1899 

25 

8 ' 

1700 

’5 

6 

1750 

28 

10 1 

i 1800 

113 

10 

1 

40 

3 

1900 

26 

IJ ' 

1701 

33 

5 

1751 

34 

2 

1801 

119 

6 


38 

6 

1901 

26 

9 

1702 

26 

2 

1752 

37 

2 

1802 

69 

10 

1852 

40 

9 

1902 

28 

I 1 

1703 

32 

0 

1753 

39 

8 

1803 

58 

10 

>853 

53 

3 

1903 

26 

9 

1 1704 

41 

4 

1754 

30 

9 

1804 

62 

3 

1854 

72 

5 

1904 

28 

4 

ii 7«5 

26 

8 

1755 

30 

I 

1805 

89 


1855 

74 

8 

1905 

29 

8 

111 

42 

10 


36 

<> 


51 

9 


65 

10 ' 

1 

7 


^ Average lor 40 >eaib umy . 
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nail or ocean freights. Incidental charges arc lower than they 
were in 1870 ; handling charges, brokers’ commissions and 
insurance premiums have been m many instances reduced, but 
all these economies when combined only amount to about 
per quarter. Now if we add together all these savings in the 
rate of rail and ocean freights and incidental expenses, we arrive 
at an aggregate economy of 8s. per quarter, or not one-third 
of the actual difference between the average price of wheat 
in 1^872 and 1900. To what the remaining difference was due 
it is difficult to say with certitude ; there are some who argue 
that the tendency of prices to fall is inherent, and that the 
constant whittling away of intermediaries’ profits is sufficient 
explanation, while bi -metallists have maintained that the 
phenomenon is clearly to be traced to the action of the German 
government in demonetizing silver in 1872. 

GRAM, or Chick-pea, called also Egyptian pea, or Bengal 
gram (from Port, grao, formerly grow, Lat. ^rattum, Hindi 
Chand, Bengali Chkoldf Ital. cece, Span, ^arbanso), the 
Ctcer arieUnum of Linnaeus, so named from the resemblance? 
of its .seed to a ram’s head. It is a member of the natural order 
Leguminosae, largely cultivated as a pulse-food in the south of 
Europe, Egypt and western Asia as far as India, hut is not known 
undoubtedly wild. The plant is an annual herb with flexuose 
branches, and alternately arranged pinnately compound leaves, 
with small, oval, serrated leaflets and small eared stipules. The 
flowers are borne singh* in the leaf-axils on a stalk about half 
the length of the leaf and jointed and bent in the middle ; the 
corolla is blue-purple. The inflated pod, i tc» i J in. long, contains 
two roundish seeds. It was cultivated by the (trecks in Homer’s 
time under the name erehinihos, and is also referred to by 
Dioscorides a.s krios from the resemblance of the pea to the head 
of a ram. The Romans called it cicer, from which is derived 
the modern names given to it in the south of Europe. Names, 
more or less allied to one another, are in vogue among the peoples 
of the Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, Armenia and Persia, and there 
is a Sanskrit name and several others analogous or different in 
modem Indian languages. The plant has been cultivated in 
Egypt from the beginning of the Christian era, but there is no 
proof that it was known to the ancient Egyptians. Alphonse de 
Candolle {Origin of Cultivated Plants y p. 325) suggests that the 
plant originally grew i^ild in the countries to the south of the 
Caucasus and to the north of Persia. “ The western Aryans 
(Pelasgians, Hellenes) perhaps introduced the plant into southern 
Europe, where, however, there is some probability that it was 
also indigenous. The western Aryans carried it to India.'’ Gram 
is largely cultivated in the East, where the seeds are eaten raw 
or cooked in various ways, botn in their ripe and unripe condition, 
and when roasted and ground subserve the same purposes as 
ordinary flour. In Europe the seeds are used as an ingredient 
in soups. They contain, in 100 parts without husks, nitrogenoi s 
substances 22-7, fat 3*76, starch 63-18, mineral matters 2-6 
parts, with water (Forbes Watson, quoted in Parkes’s Hygiene), 
The liquid which exudes from the glandular hairs clothing th(? 
leaves and stems of the plant, more especially during the cold 
season when the seeds ripen, contains a notable proportion of 
oxalic acid. In Mysore the dew containing it is collected by 
means of cloths spread on the plant over night, and is used in 
domestic medicine. The steam of water in which the fresh plant 
in immersed is in the Deccan resorted to by the Portuguese 
for the treatment of dysmenorrhoea. The seed of Pkaseolus 
Mungo, or green gram (Hind, and Beng. moong), a form of which 
plant with black seeds (P. Max of Roxburgh) is termed black 
gram, is an important article of diet among the labouring classes 
in India. The meal is an excellent substitute for soap, and is 
sta^;ed by Elliot to be an invariable concomitant of the Hindu 
bath. A variety, var. radiatus (P. Roxburghii, W. and Arn.. 
or P. radiatus, Roxb.) (vem. urid, fndshhiSdi), also known as 
green gram, is perhaps the mo.st esteemed of the leguminous 
; plants of India, where the meal of its seed enters into the com- 
position of the more delicate cakes and dishes. Horse gram, 
Dolichos hiflorus (vem. kulthi), which supplies in Madras 
. the place of the chick-pea, affords seed which, when boiled, is 
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extensively employed as a food for horses and catUe in South 
India^ where also it is eaten in curries. 

See W. Elliot, " On the Farinaceous Graiimi and the varipps kin^ 
of Pulses used in Southern India." Edi». New Phil. Journ. xvi. 
(1862) 16 sq. ; H. Drury, The Useful Plants of India (1873)1 
U, 0. Dutt, moiteria Medica of the Hindus (Calcutta; 1877) ; G. Watt, 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India (1890). 

GRAMMAII (from I^t. grammaiica, sc. ars ; Gr. yfifippa, 
letter, from ypdr/»cu/, to write). By the grammar of a language is 
meant either the relations borne by the words of a sentence 
and by sentences themselves one to another, or the systematiz^ 
exposition of tliese. The exposition may be, ^d frequently is, 
incorrect ; but it always presupposes the existence of certain 
customary uses of words wi^n in combination, iln whalt ioUows, 
therefore, grammar will be generally employed in its primary 
sense, its denoting the mode in which words are connected in 
order to express a complete thought, or, as it is termed in logic, 
u firuposition. 

'JThe object of language is to convey thought, and so long 
as this object is attained the machinery for attaining it 
is of comparatively slight importance. The way in 
jammer, which we combine our words and sentences matters 
little, provided that our meaning is clear to others. 
The expressions “ horseflesh ” and “ flesh of a horse ” 
arc equally intelligible to an Englishman and therefore are 
equally recognized by English grammar. The Chinese manner 
of denoting a genitive is by placing the defining word liefore 
that which it defines, as in feoue jin, man of the kingdom,” 
literally ‘‘ kingdom man,” and the only reason why it would be 
incorrect in French or Italian is that such a combination would 
be unintelligible to a Frenchman or an Italian. Hence it is 
evident that the grammatical coirrectness or incorrectness of an 
expression depends upon its intelligibility, that is to say, upon 
the ordinary use and custom of a particular language. Whatever 
is so unfamiliar as not to be generally understood is also un- 
grammatical. In other words, it is contrary to the habit of a 
language, as determined by common usage and consent. 

In this way we can explain how it happens that the grammar 
of a cultivated dialect and that of a local dialect in the same 
country $0 fre(|uently disagree. Thus, in the dialect of West 
Somerset, tkee is the nominative of the second personal pronoun, 
while in cultivated English the plural accusative you 
em) has come to represent a nominative singular. Both 
are grammatically correct within the sphere of their respective 
dialects, but no further. You would be as ungrammatical in 
We.st Somerset as thee is in classical English ; and both you and 
thee, os nominatives singular, would have been equally ungram- 
matical in Early English. Cirammatical propriety is nothing 
more tluin the established usage of a particular body of speakers 
at a particular time in tlieir history. 

It follows from this tliat the grammar of a people changes, 
like its pronunciation, from age to age. Anglo-Saxon or Early 
English grammar is not the grammar of Modern English, any 
more than l^atin grammar is the grammar of modem Italian ; 
and to defend an unusual construction or inflexion on the ground 
that it once existed in literary Anglo-Saxon is as wrong as to 
import a peculiarity of some local dialect into the grammar 
of the cultivated speecii. It further follows that diflerent 
languages will have different grammars, and that the differences 
will be more or less according to the nearer or remoter rdation- 
ship of the languages themselves and tlie modes of thought 
of those who speak tliem. Consequently, to force the gram- 
matical framework of one language u^xm another is to miscon- 
ceive the whole nature of the latter and seriously to mislead 
the learner. Chinese grammar, for instance, can never be under- 
stood until we discaid, not only the terminology of European 
grammar, but the ver>' conceptions which ui^erlie it, while 
the polysynthctic idioms of America defy all attempts to discover 
in them the parts of speech '' and the various grammatical 
ideas which occupy so large a place in our school-grammArs. 
The endeavour to the distinctions of l4htin grammar in that 
of English has only resulted in grotesque ecrors, and a total 
misapprehension of the usage of the English language. 


It .18 to l4Uin more correct^^j to the 

Gi^ grwunarians, upon wbp3e labours those of Latin 
writers wore based*-that we owe the classification of 
the subOdots with which grammar is commoirfy 
poi^d to deal. The grammar of Dionysius Tbrax,jmM|iBjrb 
which he .wrote for Roman schoolboys in the time 
of Pompey, has formed the starting-point for [the innumer* 
able school-grammars which have since seen the light, and 
suggested thatdivision of the matter treated of which they have 
followed. He defines grammar as a practical acquaintance with 
the language of literary men, and as divided into six parts— 
accentuation and phonology ,eaplanationof figurative expressions, 
definition, etymology, general rules of flexion and critical 
canons. Of these, phonology and accentuation, or prosody, 
can properly be included in grammar only in so far as tne 
<»}nstruction of a sentence and the grammatical meaning of a 
word are determined by accent or letterrchange ; ,the accentual 
difference tin English, for example, between incense and incense 
belongs to the province of grammar, since it indicates a difference 
between noun and verb ; and the changes uf vowel in the Semitic 
kmguag^, by which various nominal ,and verbal forms are 
distinguished from one another, constitute a very important 
part of their grammatical machinery. But .where accent and 
pronunciation do not serve to express the relations of words 
in a sentence, they fall into the domain of phonology, not of 
grammar. The explanation of figurative expressions, again, 
must be left to the rhetorician, and definition to the lexicographer; 
the grammarian has no more to do with them .than he, has with 
the canons of criticism. 

In fact, the old subdivision of grammar, inherited from the 
grammarians of Rome and Alexandria, must be given up and 
a new one put in its place. What grammar really degls with 
are all those contrivances whereby the relations of words and 
sentences are pointed out. Sometimes it is position, sometimes 
phonetic symbolization, sometimes composition, sometimes 
flexion, sometimes the use of auxiliaries, which enables the 
speaker to combine his words in sudi a way that they shall be 
intelligible to another. Grammar may accordingly be divided 
into the three departments of composition or wwd-building,” 
syntax and accidence, by which is meant an exposition of the 
means adopted by language for expressing the relations of 
grammar when recourse is not had to composition or simple 
position. 

A systematized exposition of grammar may be intended for 
the purely practical purpose of teaching tlie mechanism of a 
foreign language. In this case all that is necessary 
is a correct and complete statement of the facts. But 
a correct and complete statement of the facts is by no meat. 
means so easy a matter as might appear at first sight. 

The facts will be distorted by a false theory in regard to them, 
while they will certainly not be presented in a complete form if 
the grammarian is ignorant of the true theory they presuppose. 
The Semitic verb, for example, remains unintelligible so long 
as the explanation of its forms is sought in the conjugation of 
the Aryan verb, since it has no tenses in the Aryan sense of the 
word, but denotes relation and not time. 

A good practical grammar of a language, therefore, should be 
based on a correct appreciation of the facts whicti it expounds, 
and a correct appreciation of the facts is only possible where 
they are examined and co-ordinated in accordance with the 
scientific method. A practical grammar ought, wherever it is 
possible, to be preced^ by a scientific grammar. 

Comparison is the instrument with which science works, and 
a scientific grammar, accordingly, is one in which the comparative 
method has been applied to relations of speech. If we would 
understand the origin and veal nature of grammatical forms, 
and of the relations which they represent, we must compare them 
with similar forms in kindr^ dialects and languages, as well 
as with the forms under which they appeared themselves at an 
earlier period of their history. We shall thus have a comparative 
grammar and an historical grammar, the latter being devoted 
to tracing the history of grammatical forms and usages in the 
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same langua^* Of coarse, an historical grammar is only 
possible where a succession of written records exists ; where 
a language possmes no older literature we must be content 
with a comparative ^ammar only, and look to cognate idioms 
to throw li^t upon its grammatical peculiarities, in this case 
wc have frequently to leave whole forms unexplained, or at 
most conjectumlly interpreted, since the machineiy by means of 
which the relations of grammar are symbolized is often changed 
so completely during the growth of a language as to cause its 
earfier shape and character to be unrecognizable. Moreover, 
our area of comparison must be as wide as possible ; where we 
have but two or three langua^ to compare, we are in danger 
of building up conclusions on insufiicient evidence. The gram- 
matical errors of the classical philologists of the i8tb centur>' 
weie in great measure due to the fact that their area of comparison 
was confined to Latin and Greek. 

The historical grammar of a single language or dialect, which 
traces the grammatical forms and usages of the langu^e as far 
back as documentary evidence allows, i^ords material to the 
comparative grammarian, whose task it is to compare the 
grammatical forms and usages of an allied group of tongues 
and thereby reduce them to their earliest forms and senses. 
The work thus carried out by the comparative grammarian 
within a particular family of l^uages is made use of by universal 
grammar, the object of which is to determine the ideas toat under- 
ue all grammar whatsoever, as distinct from those that are 
peculiar to special families of speech. Universal grammar is 
sometimes known as “ the metaphysics of language,’’ and it 
has to decide such questions as the nature of gender or of the 
verb, the true purport of the genitive relation, or the origin of 
grammar itself. Such questions, it is clear, can only be answered 
comparing the results gained by the comparative treatment 
of the grammars of various groups of language. What historical 
grammar is to comparative grammar, comparative grammar is 
to universal grammar. 

Universal grammar, as founded on the results of the scientific 
study of speech, is thus essentially different from that universal 
grammar ” so much in vogue at the be^ning of the 
19th century, which consisted of a scries of a priori 
assumptions based on the peculiarities of European 
grammar and illustrated from the same source. But universal 
grammar, as conceived by modem scienc'e, is as yet in its infancy ; 
its materials are still in the process of being collected. The 
comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages is alone 
in an advanced state, those of the Semitic idioms, of the Finno- 
Ugrian tongues and of the Bantu dialects of southern Africa 
are still in a backward condition ; and the other families of 
speech cxistmg in the world, with the exception of the Maiayo- 
Poiynesian and the Sonorian of North America, have not as yet 
been treated scientifically. Giinese, it is true, possesses an 
historical grammar, and Van Eys, in his comparative grammar 
of Basque, endeavoured to solve the problems of that interesting 
language by a comparison of its various dialects ; but in both 
cases the area of comparison is too small for more than a limited 
success to be attainable. Instead of attempting the questions 
of universal grammar, therefore, it will be better to confine our 
attention to three points — ^the fundamental differences in the 
grammatical conceptions of different groups of languages, the 
main results of a scientific investigation of Indo-European 
grammar, and the light thrown by comparative philology upon 
the grammar of our own tongue. 

The proposition or sentence is the unit and starting-point of 
speech, and ^ammar, as we have seen, consists in the relations 
Dm§r- several parts one to another, together with the 

macMin expression of them. These relations may be regarded 
gnuammr from Various points of view. In the polysyhthetic 
languages of America the sentence is conceived as a 
^^^**** iMdiole, not composed of independent words, but, like 
the thought which it expresses, one and indivisible. What we 
s^uld denote by a series of words is consequently denoted by a 
ringle long compound — kidigatchis in Delaware, for instance, 
rignifying give me your pretty little paw,” and aglekki^artar-’ 
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asuamipok in Eskimo, ” he goes away hastily and exerts himself 
to write.” Individual words can be, and often an, extracted 
from the sentence ; but in this case they stand, as it ivere, 
outside it, bemg represented by a pronoun whhin the sentence 
itself. Thus, in Mexican, we can say not only ni-soisi-tenwa,, I 
look for flowers,” but aJso ni-^-temoa sotstU, where the inicr- 
pokted guttural is the objective pronoun. As a necessary nsult 
of Ais conception of the sentence the American languages 
possess no true verb, each act being expressed as a whole by a 
single word, la Cherol^ for example, while there is no verb 
signifying “to wash’^ ill the abstract, no less than thirteen 
words arc used to signify every conceivable ihode and object of 
washing. In Ihe incorporating languages, again, of which 
Basque may be taken as a type, the object cannnot be conceived 
except as contained in the verbal action. Hence every verbal 
form embodies an objective pronoun, even though the object 
xxuety be separately expressed. If we pass to an isolating language 
like Chinese, we find the exact converse of that which meets us 
in the polysynthetic tongues. Here each proposition or thought 
is analysed into its several elements, and these are set over 
agaimt one another as so many independent words. The 
relations of granunar are consequently denoted by position, the 
particular position of two or more words determining the relation 
they bear to each other. The analysis of the sentence has not 
been carried so far in agglutinative languages like Turkish. 
In these the relations of grammar are represented by individual 
words, which, however, are subordinated to the words expressing 
the main ideas intend^ to be in relation to one another. The 
defining words, or indices of grammatical relations, are, in a 
large number of instances, placed after the words which they 
defoie ; in some cases, however, as, for example, in the Bantu 
languages of southern Africa, the relation is conceived from 
the opposite point of view, the defining words being prefixed, 
lire inflexional languages call in the aid of a new principle. 
The relations of grammar are denoted symbolically either 
by a change of vowel or by a change of termination, more 
rarely by a change at the lieginnmg of a word. Each 
idea, together with the relation which it bears to the other 
ideas of a proposition, is thus represented by a single word; 
that b to say, the ideas which make up the elements of a 
sentence are not conceived severally and independently, as in 
Chinese, but as always having a certain connexion wito one 
another. Inflexional languages, however, tend to Ijecome 
analytical by the logical separation of the flexion from the idea 
to which it is attached, though the primitive point of view is 
never altiigether discarded, and traces of flexion remain even in 
English and Persian. In fact, there is no example of a language 
which has wholly forsaken the conception of the sentence and 
the relation of its elements with which it started, although each 
class of languages occasionally trespasses on the grammatical 
usages of the others. In language, as elsewhere in nature, there 
are no sharp lines of division, no sudden leaps ; species passes 
insensibly into species, class into class. At the same time the 
several types of speech — polysynthetic, isolating, agglutinative 
and inflexional — remain clear and fixed ; and even where two 
languages belong to the same general type, as, for instance, an 
Indo-European and a Semitic language in the inflexional group, 
or a Bantu and a Turkish language in the agglutinative group, 
we find no certain example of grammatical interchange. A mixed 
grammar, in which the grammatical procedure of two distinct 
families of speech is intermingled, is almost, if not altogether, 
unknown. 

It is obvious, therefore, that grammar constitutes the surest 
and most important basis for a classification of languages. 
Words may be borrowed freely by one dialect from another, or, 
though originally unrelated, may, by the action of phonetic 
decay, come to assume the same forms, while the limited number 
of articulate sounds and conceptions out of which language was 
first developed, and the similarity of the circumstances by which 
the first speakers were everywhere surrounded, naturally produce 
a resemblance between the roots of many unconnected tongues. 
Where, however, the fundamental conceptions of grammar and 
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the machinery by which Aey are ejcprcssed arc the same, we 
may have no hesitation in inferring a common origin. 

The main results of scientific inquiry into origin and 
primitive meaning of the forms of Indo-European grammar 
PonuBot ^ summed up as follows. We start with stems 
/fltfo* or themes, by which are meant words of two or 
Bufptm niore syllables which terminate in a limited number 
gTBmmmr* sounds. These stems can be classed in groups of 
two kinds, one in which the groups consist of stems of similar 
meanings and similar initial syllables, and another in which 
the final syllables alone coincide. In the first case we have 
what are termed roots, the simplest elements into which 
words can be decomposed ; in the second case stems proper, 
which may be described as consisting of suiffixes attached to 
roots. Roots, therefore, are merely the materials out of which 
speech can be made, the embodiments of isolated conceptions 
with which the lexicographer alone has to deal, whereas stems 
present us with words already combined in a sentence and 
emlxidying the relations of grammar. If we would rightly 
understand primitive Indo-European grammar, we must conceive 
it as having been expressed or implied in the suffixes of the stems, 
and in the order according to which the stems were arranged in 
a sentence. In other words, the relations of grammar were 
denoted partly by juxtaposition or syntax, partly by the suffixes 
of stems. 

These suffixes were probably at first unmeaning, or rather 
clothed with vague significations, which changed according to 
the place occupied in the sentence by the stem to which they 
were joined. Gradually this vagueness of signification dis- 
appeared, and particular suffixes came to be set apart to represent 
particular relations of grammar. What had hitherto been 
expressed by mere position now attached itself to the terminations 
or suffixes of stems, which accordingly became full-grown words. 
Some of the suffixes denoted purely grammatical ideas, that is 
to sa}', were flexions ; others were dassificatory, serving to 
distinguish nouns from verbs, presents from aorists, objects 
from agents and the like ; while others, again, remained un- 
meaning adjuncts of the root. 'I1iis origin of the flexions explains 
the otherwise strange fact that the same suffix may symbolize 
wholly different grammatical relations. In Latin, for instance, 
the context and dictionary will alone tell us that mus-as is the 
accusative plural of a noun, and am-as the second person singular 
of a verb, or that mus-a is the nominative singular of a feminine 
substantive, hou-a the accusative plural of a neuter adjective. 
In short, thc^ flexions were originally merely the terminations of 
stems which were adapted to express the various relations of 
words to each other in a sentence, as these gradually presented 
themselves to the consciousness and were extracted from what 
had been pre\'iously implied by position. Necessarily, the same 
suffix might be used sometimes in a dassificatory, sometimes in a 
flexional .sense, and sometimes without any definite sense at all. 
In the Greek dative-locative iroS-ctr-o-t, for example, the suffix 
-cs is dassificatory ; in the nominative ttciS-cv it is flexional. 

When a particular termination or suffix once acquired a 
special sense, it would be separated in thought from the stem to 
hich it belonged, and attached in the same sense to other stems 
and other terminations, 'rhus in modem English we can atUch 
the suffix to almost any word whatsoever, in order to give 
the latter a transitive meaning, and the Gr. ircfiieo-o-i, quoted 
.dmve, really contains no less than three suffixes, -cs, -erv and 
the last two both denoting the locative, and coalescing, 
thr()ugh into a single syllable -rrt. The latter instance shows 
us how two or more suffixes denoting exactly the same idea may 
be tacked on one to another, if the original force and signification 
of the first of them comes to be forgotten. Thus, in O. Eng. 
$ang*estn was the feminine of sang-cre, “ singer,^’ but the meaning 
of the termination has so entirely died out of the memory that 
we have to add the Romanic -ess to it if we would still distinguish 
it from the masculine singer. A familiar example of the way 
in which the full sense, of the exponent of a grammatical idea 
fades from the mind and has to be supplied by a new exponent 
is afforded by the use of expletives in conversational English 


to denote the superlative. " Vcr\' warm expresses little more 
than the positive, and to represent the intensity of his feelings 
the Englishman has recourse to such expressions as aivfully 
warm ” like the Ger. schrecklich warm.” 

Such words as very,” “ awfully,” schrecklich,” illustrate 
a second imode in which Indo-European grammar has found 
means of expression. Words may lose their true signification 
and become mere exponents of grammatical ideas. Professor 
Earle divides all words into presentive and symbolic ^ the former 
denoting objects and conceptions, the latter the relations which 
exist between these. Symbolic words, therefore, are what the 
Chinese grammarians call empty words ” — ^words, that is, which 
have been divested of their proper signification ancl serve a gram- 
matical purpose only. Many of the dassificatory and some of 
the flexional suffixes of Indo-European speech can be shown 
to ha\e had this origin. Thus the suffix tar, which denotes 
names of kinship and agency, seems to come from the same root 
as the Lat. terminus and trans, our through, the Sans, tar-ami, 
” I pass over,” and to have primarily signified '' one that goes 
through ” a thing. Thus, too, the Eng. head or hood, in words 
like godhead anci brotherhood, is the A.-S. had, character ” 
or ‘‘ rank ” ; dom, in kingdom, the A.-S. dom, “ judgment ” ; 
and lock or ledge, in wedlock and knowledge, the A.-S. Idc, “ sport ” 
or “gift.” In all these cases the “.empty words,” after first 
losing every trace of their original significance, have followed 
the general analogy of the language and assumed the form and 
functions of the suffixes with which they had been confused. 

A third mode of representing the relations of grammar is 
by the symbolic use of vowels and diphthongs. In Greek, for 
instance, the distinction between the reduplicated present 
and the reduplicated perfect ^cSa>Ka is indicated by a distinction 
of vowel, and in primitive Aryan grammar the vowel d seems 
to have been set apart to denote the subjunctive mood just as 
ya or i was set apart to denote the potential. So, too, according 
to M. Ilovelacque, the change of a into / or u in the parent Indo- 
European symbolized a change of meaning from passive to acth^. 
This symbolic use of the vowels, which is the purest application 
of the principle of flexion, is far less extensii ely carried out in 
the Indo-European than in the Semitic languages. The Semitic 
family of speech is therefore a much more characteristic type of 
the inflexional languages than is the Indo-European. 

The primitive Indo-European noun possessed at least eight 
ca.ses— nominative, accusative, vocative, instrumental, dative, 
genitive, ablative and locative. M. Bergaigne has attempted 
to show that the first three of these, the “ strong cases ” as 
they arc termed, are really abstracts formed by the suffixes 
-as (-s), -an-, -m, -t, -i-, -d and -ya (-«), the plural being nothing 
more than an abstract singular, as may be readily seen by 
comparing words like the Gr. ctto-? and oirc-s, which mean 
precisely the same. The remaining “ weak ” cases, formed by 
the suffixes -sma, -sya, -syd, -yd, -i, -an, -i, -bhi, -su, -i, -a and -d, 
are really adjectives and adverbs. No distinction, for example, 
can be drawn between “ a cup of gold ” and “ a golden cup,“ 
and the instrumental, the dative, the ablative and the locative 
are, when closely examined, merely adverbs attached to a verb. 
The terminations of the strong cases do not displac:e the accent 
of the stem to which they are suffixed ; the suffixes of the weak 
cases, on the other hand, generally draw the accent upon 
themselves. 

According to Hubschmann, the nominative, accusative and 
genitive cases are purely grammatical, distinguished from one 
another through the exigencies of the sentence only, whereas 
the locative, ablative and instrumental have a logical origin and 
determine the logical relation which the three other cases bear 
to each other and the verb. The nature of the dative is left 
undecided. The locative primarily denotes rest in a place, the 
ablative motion from a place, and the instrumental the means or 
concomitance of an action. The dative Hiibschmann regards 
as “the case of the participant object.” Like Hubschmann, 
Holzweissig divides the cases into two classes — the one gram- 
matical and the other logical ; and his analysis of their primitive 
meaning is the same as that of Hubschmann, except as regards 
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the dative^ the primaiy sense of which he thinks to have been 
motion towards a place; This is also the view of Delbriick^ who 
makes it denote tendency towards an object. Delbriick, how- 
ever, holds that the primary sense of ^e ablative was of 
separation, the instrumental originally indicating concomitance, 
while there was a double locative, one used like the ablative 
absolute in Latin, the other being a locative of the object. 

The dual was older than the plural, and after the development 
of the latter survived as a merely useless encumbrance, of which 
most of the Indo-European langua^ contrived in time to 
rid. There are still many savage idioms in which the conception 
of plurality has not advanced beyond that of duality. In the 
Bushman dialects, for instance, the plural, or rather that which 
is more than one, is expressed by repeating the word ; thus tu 
is “ mouth,” ttUu “ mouths.” It may be shown that most of 
the suffixes of the Indo-European dual are the longer and more 
primitive forms of those of the plural which liave grown out of 
them by the help of phonetic decay. The plural of the weak cases, 
on the other hand (the accusative alone excepted), was identica.) 
with the singular of abstract nouns ; so far as l^th form and 
meaning are concerned, no distinction can be drawn between 
arts and cttos. Similarly, humanity and mm signify one and 
the same thing, and the use of English words like shetp or fish 
for both singular and plural shows to what an extent our apprecia- 
tion of number is determined by the context rather than by the 
form of the noun. The so-called ** broken plurals ” of Arabic 
and Ethiopic are really singular collectives employed to denote 
the plural. 

Gender is the product partly of analogy, partly of phonetic 
decay. In many languages, such as Eskimo and Oocktaw, its 
place is taken by a division of objects into animate and inanimate, 
while in other languages they are separated into rational and 
irrational, lliere are many indications that the parent Indo- 
European in an early stage of its existence had no signs of gender 
at all. The terminations of the names of father and mother y 
pater and mater y for example, are exactly the same, and in Latin 
and Greek many diphthongal .stems, as well as stems in i or ya 
and u (like vavs and v€/cv«, voAts* and Ai$), may be indifferently 
masculine and feminine. Even stems in o and a (of the second 
and first declensions), though the first are generally masculine 
and the second generally feminine, by no means invariably 
maintain the ndc ; and feminines like humus and or 

masculines like ajduerui and Trohirrfq, show that there was a time 
when these stems also indicated no particular gender, ljut owed 
their subsequent adaptation, the one to mark the masculine 
and the other to mark the feminine, to the influence of analogy. 
The idea of gender was first suggested by the difference between 
man and woman, male and female, and, as in so many languages 
at the present day, was represented not by any outward sign 
but by the meaning of the words themselves. When once arrived 
at, the conception of gender was extended to other objects besides 
those to which it properly belonged. The primitive Indo- 
European did not distinguish between subject and object, but 
personified objects by ascribing to them the motives and powers 
of living beings. Accordinj^ly they were; referred to by different 
pronouns, one class denoting the masculine and another class 
the feminine, and the distinction that existed between these two 
classes of pronouns was after a time transferred to the nouns. 
As soon as the preponderant number of stems in o in daily use 
had come to be re^rded as mast^uline on account of their mean- 
ing, other stems in o, whatever might be their signification, 
were made to follow the general analogy and were similarly 
classed as masculines. In the same way, the suffix i or ya 
acquired a feminine sense, and was set apart to represent the 
feminine gender. Unlike the Semites, the Indo-Europeans were 
not satisfied with these two genders, masculine and feminine. 
As soon as object and subject, patient and agent, were clearly 
distinguished from each other, there arose a need for a thiid 
^der, which should be neither masculine nor feminine, but 
denote things without life. This third gender was fittin^^y 
expressed eiSier by the objective case used as a nominative {e.g, 
regnum), or by a stem without any case ending at all (e.g. virm). 
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The adverbial meaning of so many of the cases explains the 
readiness with which they became crystallised into adverbs and 
prepositions. An adverb is the attribute of an attribute- — ” the 
rose smells sweetly,” for example, being resolvable into the 
rose has the attribute of scent with the further attribute of 
sweetness.” In our own language oneey twice, needs, are all 
genitives ; seldom is a dative. The Latin and Greek humi and 
Xapa^ are locatives, /anl/tmf {facillumtd) and cvrvx^^ ablatives, 
frdvn; and afia instrumentals, ird^>s, c^y/b and ri^Aov genitives. 
The frequency with which particular cases of particular nouns 
were used in a specifically attributive sense caused them to 
become, as it were, petrified, the other cases of the nouns in 
question passing out of use, and the original force of those that 
were retained being gradually forgotten. Prepositions are 
adveri)S employed to define nouns instead of verbs and adjectives. 
Their appearance in the Indo-European languages is compara- 
rively late, and the Homeric poems allow us to trace their growth 
in Greek. The adverb, originally intended to define the verb, 
came to be construed with the noun, and the government of 
the case with which it was construed was accordingly transferred 
from the verb to the noun. Thus when we read in the Odyssey 
(iv. 43), avTow 8* eitrrjyov Oeiov Btifior, we* see that €ts is still an 
adverb, and that the accusative is governed by the verb ; it is 
quite otherwise, however, with a line like 'At/jciSt/s 6c yepovras 
doAAcriB -^yev cb K\uru)v (IL i. 89) where the adverb kis 

passed into a preposition. The same process of transformation 
is still going on in English. wher« we can say indifierently. 

What are yon looking at ? ” using ‘‘ at ” as an adverb, and 
governing the pronoun by the verb, and “ At what are you 
looking ? ” where “ at ” has become a preposition. With the 
growth and increase of prepositions the need of the case-endings 
diminished, and in some languages the latter disappeared 
altogether. 

Like prepositions, conjunctions also are primarily adverbs 
used in a demonstrative and relative sense. Hence most of the 
conjunctions are petrified cases of pronouns. The relation 
between two sentences was originally expressed by simply setting 
them side by side, afterwards by employing a demonstrative 
at the beginning of the second clause to refer to the whole pre- 
ceding one. The relative pronoun can be shown to have been 
in the first instance a demon.strative ; indeed, we can still use 
that in English in a relative sense. Since the demonstrative 
at the beginning of the second clause represented the first clause, 
and was consequently an attribute of the second, it had to stand 
in some ra.se, and this case became a conjunction. How closely 
allied the adverb and the conjunction are may be seen from 
Greek and I^tin, where uis or quum can be used as either the one 
or the other. Our own and, it may be observed, has probably 
the same root as the Greek locative adverb cn, and originally 
signified ” going further.” 

Another form of adverb is the infinitive, the adverbial force 
of which appears clearly in such a phrase as “ A wonderful thing 
to .see.” Various cases, such as the locative, the dative or the 
instrumental, arc employed in Vedic Sanskrit in the sense of 
the infinitive, besides the bare stem or neuter formed by the 
suffixes man and van. In Greek the neuter stem and the dative 
case were alone retained for the purpose. The first is found in 
infinitives like Sopev and ^cpciv (for an earlier <f»ep€-%p€v)y the 
second in the infinitives in -at. Thus th(^ Gr. 6ovi^ai answers 
letter for letter to the Vedic dative ddvdne, “ to give,” and the 
form is explained by the Vedic vayodhaiy iox vayds-dhai, 

literally “ to do living,” dhai being the dative of a noun from 
the root dhd, “ to place ” or ” do.” When the form ^f/ev^eorOai. 
had once come into existence, analog}^ was ready to create such 
false imitations as ypdif/atrBai or ypatpOycretraiu, The Latin 
infinitive in ’•re for -.?<? has the same origin, amare, for instance, 
being the dative of an old stem amas. In fieri for fierei or fiesei, 
from the same root as our English be, the original length of ^e 
final syllable is preserved. The suffix in -urn is an accusative, like 
the corres]:mnding infinitive of classical Sanskrit. This origin 
of the infinitive explains the Latin construction of the accusative 
and infinitive. When the Roman said, “ Miror te ad me nihil 
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scribere/’ all that ha meant at first was^ ** 1 wonder at you for 
writing nothing to me/* where the infinitive was merely a dative 
case used adverbially. 

The history of the infinitive makes it clear how little distinction 
must have been felt at the outset between the noun and the verb. 
Indeed, the growth of the verb was a slow process. There was a 
t ime in the history of Indo-European speech when it had not as 
yet risen to the consciousness of the speaker, and in the period 
when the noun did not possess a plural there was as yet also no 
verb. The attachment of the first and second personal pronouns, 
or of suffixes resembling them, to certain stems, was the first 
stage in the development of the latter. Like the Semitic verb, 
the Indo-European verb seems primarily to have denoted relation 
onl>'. and to have been attached as an attribute to the subject. 
The idea of time, however, was soon put into it, and two tenses 
were created, the one expressing a present or (continuous action, the 
other an aoristic or momentary one. The distinction of sense was 
symbolized by a distinction of pronunciation, the root-syllable 
of the aorist being an abbreviated form of that of the present. 
This abbreviation was due to a change in the position of the accent 
(which was shifted from the stem-syllable to the termination), 
and this change again was probably occasioned by the prefixing 
of the so-called augment to the aorist, which survived into his- 
torical times only in Sanskrit, Zend and Greek, and the origin of 
which is still a mystery. The weight of the first syllable in the 
aorist further caused the person-endings to be shortened, and so 
two sets of person-endings, usually termed primary and secondary, 
sprang into existence. By reduplicating the root-.syllable of 
the present tense a perfect was formed ; but originally no dis- 
tinction was made between present and perfect, and Greek verbs 
like U6tofu and )/ku) are memorials of a time when the difference 
between “ 1 am come *’ and 1 Imve come " was not yet felt. 
Rediip1i(!ation was further adapted to the expression of intensity 
and desire (in the so-called intensive and desiderative forms). 
By the side of the aorist stood the imperfect, which differed 
from the aorist, so far as outward form was concerned, only 
in possessing the longer and more original stem of the present. 
Indeed, as Benfey fir.st saw, the aorist itself was primitively 
im imperfe(!t, and the distinction between aorist and im- 
perfect is not older than the period when the stem-syllables of 
('ertain imperfects were shortened through the influence of the 
ac(!ent, and this differentiation of forms appropriated to denote 
a difference between the sense of the aorist and the imperfect 
which was beginning to be felt. After the analogy of the im- 
perfect, a pluperfect was created out of tlie perfect by prefixing 
the augment (of which the Cireek c/i€/*t/Kor is an illustration) ; 
though the pluperfect, too, was originally an imperfect formed 
from the reduplicated present. 

Besides time, mood was also expressed by the primitive 
Indo-European verb, recourst* being had to symbolization for 
the purpose, 'fhe imperative was repre.sented by the bare .stem, 
like the vocati\'c, the accent l>eing drawn back to the first 
syllable, though other modes of denoting it soon came into 
vogue. Possibility was symbolized by the attachment of 
the suffix -yo to the stem, probability by the attachment of 

and -a, and in this way the optative and conjunctive moods 
first arose. The creation of a future by the help of the suffix 
-sya seems to belong to the .same period in tlie history of the 
verb. 'J'his suffix is probably identical with that used to form 
i\ large class of adjectives and genitives (like the Greek nriroio 
lor (TTwoerto) ; in this i^ase future time will have been regarded 
as an attribute of the subject, no distinction being drawn, for 
instance, between “ rising sun ” and “ the sun will rise.'' It 
i.s possible, however, that the auxiliary verb tf.v, “ to be," enters 
into the composition of the future ; if so, the future will be 
the product of the second stage in the development of the Indo- 
European verb when new forins were created by means of 
composition. The sigmatic or first aorist is in favour of this 
as it certainly l^elongs to the age olf Indo-European unity, 
and may be a compound of the verbal stem with the auxiliary as. 

After the separation of the Indo-European languages, com- 
position was largely employed in the feumation of new tenses. 


Thus in Latin wc have perfects like scrip^si and anta-vi^ formed 
by the help of the auxiliaries (sum) and fuo, while such forms 
as amavenm (amavi-^am) or amarem (ama-sem) bear their 
origin on their face. So, too, the future in I^tin and Old Celtic 
{amabo, Irish carub) is based upon the substantive verb fuo, 
“ to be,” and the English preterite in -ed goes back to a suffixed 
did, the reduplicated perfect oi dd. New tenses and moods, 
however, were created by the aid of suffixes as well as by the 
aid of composition, or rather were formed from nouns whose 
stems terminated in the suffixes in -question. Thus in Greek 
we have aorists and perfects in -#fa, and the characteristics of 
the two passive aorists, ye and the, are more probably the sufiixes 
of nominal stems than the roots of the two verbs ya, ** to go,** 
and dhd, “ to place,” as Bopp supposed. How late some of these 
new formatmns were may be seen in Greek, where the Homeric 
poems arc still ignorant of the vveak future passive, the optative 
future, and the aspirated perfect, and where the strong future 
passive occurs but once and the desiderative but twice. On 
the other hand, many of the older tenses were disused and lost. 
In classical Sanskrit, for instance, of the modal aorist forms 
the precative and benedictive almost alone remain, while the 
pluperfect, of which Delbriick has found traces in the Veda, 
has wholly disappeared. 

The passive voice did not exist in the parent Indo-European 
speech. No need for it had arisen, since such a sentence as “ I 
am pleased *' could be as well represented by “ This pleases me/* 
or ** I please myself.” It was long before the speaker was able 
to imagine an action without an object, and when he did so, 
it was a neuter or substantival rather than a passive verb that 
he formed. The passive, in fact, grew out of the middle or 
reflexive, and, except in the two aorists, continued to be repre- 
sented by the middle in Greek. So, too, in Latin the second 
person plural is really the middle participle with estis understood, 
and the whole class of deponent or reflexive verbs proves that 
the characteristic r which Latin shares with Celtic could have 
had at the oiit.set no passive force. 

Mucli light has been throw^n on the character and construction 
of the primitive Indo-European sentence by comparative syntax. 
In contradistinction to Semitic, where the defining word follows 
that which is* defined, the Indo-European languages place that 
which is defined after that which defines it ; and Bcrgaigne 
has made it clear that the original order of the sentence was 
(i) object, (2) verb, and (3) subject. Greater complication of 
thought and its expression, the connexion of sentences by the 
aid of conjunctions, and rhetorical inversion caused that dis- 
location of the original order of the sentence which reaches its 
culminating point in the involved periods of Latin literature. 
Our own language still remains true, however, to the syntax 
of the parent Indo-European when it sets both adjective and 
genitive before the nouns which they define. In course of time 
a distinction came to be made between an attribute used as a 
mere (iiialificative and an attribute used predicatively, and 
this distinction was expressed by placing the predicate in op- 
position to the subject and accordingly after it. The opposition 
was of itself sufficient to indicate the logical copula or sub- 
stantive verb ; indeed, the word which afterwards commonly 
stood for the latter at first signified ” existence,” and it was only 
through the wear and tear of time that a phrase like Deus bonus 
est, “ God exists a.s good,** came to mean simply ” God is good.*’ 
It is needless to observe that neitlier of the two articles was 
known to the parent Indo-European ; indeed, the definite article, 
which is merely a decayed demonstrative pronoun, has not yet 
been developed in several of the languages of the Indo-European 
family. 

We must now glance briefly at the results of a scientific in- 
vestigation of English grammar and the modifications they 
necessitate in our conception of it. The idea that 
the free use of speech is tied down by the rules of tiamul 
the grammarian must first be given up ; a)l that the Bag^ab 
grammarian can do is to formulate the current uses 
of his time, which are determined by habit and custom, 
and are accordingly in a perpetual state of flux. Wc must next 
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get rid of the notion that Englbh ^^ammar should be modelled 
after that of ancient Rome; until we do so we shall nwer 
understand even the elementary principles upon which it is 
based. We cannot speak of declensions, since English has no 
genders except in the pronouns of the third person, and no 
cases except the genitive and a few faint traces of an old dative. 
Its verbal conjugation is essentially different from that of an 
inflexional language like Latin, and cannot be compressed into 
the same categories. In English the syntax has been enlarged 
at the expense of the accidence ; position has taken the place 
of forms. To speak of an adjective “ agreeing ” with its sub- 
stantive is as misleading as to speak of a verb “ governing 
a case. In fact, the distinction between noun and adjective 
is inapplicable to English grammar, and should be replaced 
by a distinction between objective and attributive words. In 
a phrase like “ this is a cannon,” cannon is objective ; in a phrase 
like “ a cannon-ball,” it is. attributive ; and to call it a sub- 
stantive in the one case and an adjective in the other is only 
to introduce confusion. With the exception of the nominative, 
the various forms of the noun are all attributive ; there is no 
difference, for example, between “ doing a thing ” and “ doing 
badly.” Apart from the personal pronouns, the accusative 
of the classical languages can be represented only by position ; 
but if we were to say ^at a noun which follows a verb is in the 
accusative case we should have to define “ king ” as an accusative 
in such sentences as “ he became king ” or “ he is king.” In 
conversational English “ it is me ” is as correct as “ c^est moi ” 
in French, or “ det er mig ” in Danish ; the literary “ it is I ” 
is due to the influence of classical grammar. The combination 
of noun or pronoun and preposition results in a compound 
attribute. As for the verb, Sweet has well said that “ the really 
characteristic feature of the English finite verb is its inability 
to stand alone without a pronominal prefix.” Thus ” dream ” 
by itself is a noun ; “ 1 dream ” is a verb. The place of the 
pronominal prefix may be taken by a noun, though both poetry 
and vulgar English frequently insert the pronoun even when 
the noun precedes. The number of inflected verbal forms is 
but small, lieing confined to the third person singular and the 
special forms of the preterite and pa.st participle, though the 
latter may with more justice be regarded as belonging to the 
province of the lexicographer rather than to that of the gram- 
marian. The inflected subjunctive {he, were, save in God save 
the King,” &c.) is rapidly disappearing. New inflected forms, 
however, are coming into existence ; at all events, we have 
as good a right to consider wont, shant, cant new inflected forms 
as the French aimerai (amare habeo), aimerats (amare habebam). 
If the ordinary grammars are correct in treating forms like 
“ T am loving,” “ T was loving,” ” I did love,” as separate 
tenses, they are strangely inconsistent in omitting to notice I 
the equally important emphatic form ” 1 do love ” or the negative 
form “ I do not love ” (“ I don't love ”), as well as the semi- 
inflexional “I'll love,” “he's loving.” It is true that these 
latter contracted forms are heard only in conversation and not 
seen in books ; but the grammar of a language, it must be 
remembered, is made by those who speak it and not by the | 
printers. | 

Our school grammars are the inheritance we have received 
from Greece and Rome. The necessities of rhetoric obliged the 
Sophists to investigate the structure of the Greek 
language, and to them was accordingly due the first 
grammar, analysis of Greek grammar. Protagoras distinguished 
the three genders and the verbal moods, while Pro- 
dicus busied himself with the definition of synonyms. Aristotle, 
taking the side of Democritus, who had held that the meaning 
of words is put into them by the speaker, and that there is no 
necessary connexion between sound and sense, laid down that 
words “ symbolize ” objects according to the will of those who 
use them, and added to the oro/xa or “ noun,” and the or 
“ verb,” the criV8€<r/to« or “ particle.” He also introduced the 
term imSerts, “case,” to denote any flexion whatsoever. He 
further divided nouns into simple and compound, invented for 
the neuter another name than that given by Protagoras, and 


starting from the termination of the nominative singular, en- 
deavoured to ascertain the rules for indicating a diffei^ncc of 
gender. Aristotle was followed by the Stoics, who separated the 
or “ article ” from the particles, determined a fifth part 
of speech, the Trai^cicriys or “ adverb,” confined the term “ case ” 
to Ae flexions of the nouns, distinguishing the four principal 
cases by names, and divided the verb into its tenses, moods 
and classes. Meanwhile the Alexandrian critics were studying 
the language of Homer and the Attic writers, and comparing 
it with the language of their own day, the result being a minute 
examination of the facts and rules of grammar. Two schools of 
grammarians sprang iip—the Analogists, headed by Aristarchus, 
who held that a strict law of analogy existed between idea 
I and word, and refused to admit exceptions to the grammatical 
I rules tliey laid down, and the Anomalists, who denied general 
j rules of any kind, except in so far as they were consecrated by 
custom. Foremost among the Anomalists was Crates of Mallos, 
I the leader of the Pergamenian school, to whom we owe the first 
I formal Greek grammar and collection of the grammatical facts 
! obtained by the labours of the Alexandrian critics, as well as an 
; attempt to reform Greek orthography. 'I'he immediate cause 
of this grammar seems to have bee . a comparison of I^tin with 
(Jreek, Crates having lectured on the subject while ambassador 
of Attalus at Rome in 159 b . c . The zeal with which the Romans 
j threw' themselves into the study of Greek resulted in the school 
! grammar of Dionysius Thrax. a pupil of Aristarchus, which he 
published at Rome in the lime of Pompey and which is still 
in existence. I.atin grammars were soon modelled upon it, 
and the attempt to translate the technical terms of the (ireek 
grammarians into Latin was productive of numerous blunders 
which have been perpetuated to our own day. Thus ienues 
is a mistranslation of the (Jreck “ unaspirated ” ; ^emitvus 
of the case “ of the genus “ ; accusaiivus of airiariK/f, 

the case “ of the object '* ; infinitivus of dvapifitbaro^, “ without 
a secondary^ meaning ” of tense or person. New names were 
coined to clenote forms possessed by Latin and not by (ireek ; 
ablative, for instance, was invented by julius ('aesar, who also 
wrote a treatise De analogia. By the 2nd century of the Christian 
era the dispute between the Anomalists and the Analogists was 
finally settled, analogy t>eing recognized as the principle that 
underlies language, though every rule admits of exceptions. 
Two eminent grammarians of Alexandria, Apollonius Dyscolus 
and his son Herodian, summed up the labours and controversies 
of their predecessors, and upon their works were based the Latin 
grammar composed by Aelius Donatus in the 4th century, and 
the eighteen books on grammar compiled by Priscian in the age 
of Justinian. The grammar of Donatus dominated the schools 
of the middle ages, and, along w ith the productions of Priscian, 
formed tlie type and source of the Latin and Greek school- 
grammars of modem Europe. 

A few words remain to be said, in conclusion, on the bearing 
of a scientific study of grammar upon the practical task of 
teaching and learning foreign languages. The grammar 
of a language is not to confined within the rules 
laid down by grammarians, much less is it the creation grammar 
of grammarians, and consequently the usual 
of making the pupil learn by heart certain fixed rules 
and paradigms not only gives a false idea of what grammar 
really is, but also throws obstacles in the way of acquiring it. 
llie unit of speech is the sentence ; and it is with the sentence 
therefore, and not with lists of words and forms, that the pupil 
should b^in. When once a sufficient number of sentences has 
been, so to speak, assimilated, it will be easy to analyse them 
into their component parts, to show the relations that these 
bear to one another, and to indicate the nature and varieties of 
the latter. In this way the learner will be prevented from 
regarding grammar as a piece of dead mechanism or a Chinese 
puzzle, of which the parts must be fitted together in accordance 
with certain artificial rules, and will realize that it is a living 
organism which has a histoiy* and a reason of its own. The 
method of nature and science alike is analytic ; and if we would 
learn a foreign language properly we must learn it as we did 
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our mother-tongue, by first mastering tlie expmsion of a com* 
plete thought and then breaking up this expression into its 
several elements. (A. H. S.) 

SCO PniLoLOGY, and articles on the various languages. Also 
Stcintiial, dey hauptsdchlichsUn 2 'ypen de$ Spyach^ 

banes ^Berlin. i8fio) ; Schleicher, Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages, translated by H. Bcndall 
(F^ondon, 1874) : Pezssi, Aryan Pkiiblogy according to me most recent 
Researches, translated bv E. S. Robots (London, 1870) ; Sayce, 
JHtroduUim to the Science of Language (London, 1879) ; Ler^ich, Die 
Sprachphilosopkie der Alton (Bonn, 1838 1841) ; Geschichte 

der Sprachwissens/haft bet den Grierhen und Rdmern mit hesondcrer 
RUcksieht auf die I.ogik (Berlin, 1863, 2nd ed. 1890) ; DelbHlck, 
Ablativ local is instrumentalis in Altindischen. Lateinischen, Grie- 
dhischen, und Deutschen (Berlin. 1864) ; Jolly, Ein Kapitel ver- 
glekhendet Syntax (Munich, 1873) ; Hiibschmanu, Zur Casuslehre 
(Municii, 1875) ; Holr.weissif:', Wahrheit und Irrthum der local istischen 
Casusthrorir. (I.eipzig, 1877) ; Drap^er, Historischf Syntax der 
lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1874-1876) ; Sweet, Words, Logic, 
and Grammar (london, 1876) ; P. (rUos, Manual of Comp. Philology 
(lyoi); C. AbeJ, Agypl. -indo -eur. Sprachverwandschaft (1903); 
iFnigmarm and Delbrutlv, Gmndr/ss d. verglj Gram. d. indogerm. Spr. 
(1886-1900) : Frit* Manthner, Heitrdge eur einrr Kritik der Sprache 
vol. iii. (i()02) ; T. (I. Tucker, Inirod. to a Nat. Hist, of Language 
(1908). 

GRAMMICIUBLE, a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, 
55 m. S.W. of it l)y rail and 31 ra. direct. Pop. (1901) 15,075. 
it was built in 1693, after the destruction by an earthquake 
of the old town of Occhial^ to the north ; the latter, on account of 
the similarity of name, is generally identified with Echetla, a 
frontier city between Syracusan and Carthaginian territory 
in the time of Hioro li., which appears to have been originally 
a Sicel city in which Greek civilization pixivailed from the 5th 
century onwards. To the east of Gramraichcle a cave shrine 
of iieineter, with fine votive terra-oottas, has licen discovered. 

Sue Mon. Limei, vii. (u‘,’97), 201 ; Not. degli scavi (1902), 223. 

ORAMMONT (the Fkrmish name Gheetaardsbergen more 
clearly reveals its etymology Gerwtdi-mons), a town in Kast 
Flanders, Belgium, near the meeting point with the provinces of 
Brabant and Hainaiit. li is on the Dendcr almost due south 
of Alost, and is chiefly famous because the chartcrof (irammont 
given by Baldwin VI., count of Flanders, in a.d. io68 was the first 
of its kind. This charter has been styled “ the most ancient 
written monument of dvil and criminal laws in inlanders.” The 
modern town is a busy industrial centre, l^op, (1904) 12,835. 

ORAHONT, ANTOINB AGfiHOR ALFRED, Due dk, Due d£ 
CiUieiiK, PRiticE DK Bidachk (1819-1880), BVench diplomatist 
and statesman, was bom at Paris on the 14th of August 1819^ of 
one of the most illustrious families of the old noblesse, a cadet 
branch of the viscounts of Aure, which took its name from 
the seigniory of Gramont in Nax arre. His griuidfather, Antoine 
Louis Marie, due de Graraont (1755 - 183O), had emigrated during 
the Revolution, and his father, Antoine Heraclius Genevieve 
Agenor ( 1 789-1855), due de Gramont and de Guiche, h^i^lit under 
the British flag in the Peninsular War, became a lieutenant- 
general in the French army in 1823, and in 1830 accompanied 
Charles X. to Scotland. The younger generation, however, 
were Bonapartist in sympathy ; (rramont's cousin Antoine 
Louis Raymond, comte de (iramont (1787-1825), though also 
the son of an emigre, served with distinction in Napoleon’s 
armies, wliilc Antoine Agenor, due de (rramont, owed his career 
to his early friendship for Louis Napoleon. 

Kducated at tlie /ioole Poly technique, Gramont early gave 
up the army for diplomacy. It was not, however, till after the 
coup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851, wliich made Louis 
Napoleon supreme in France, that he became conspicuous as 
a diplomat. He was successively minister plenipotentiary at 
Cassel and Stuttgart (1852), at Turin (1853), ambassador at 
Rome (1857) and at Vienna (1861). On the 15th of May 1870 
he was appointed minister of foreign affairs in the ^llivier 
eaMnet, and was thus largely, though not entirely, responsible 
for ^ bungling of the negotiations between Franue and Prussia 
arising out of the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohensollem 
for this thronc! of Spain, \vhich led to the disastrous war of 
1870-71. The exact share of Gramont in this responsibility has 
been the subject of much controversy. The last word may be 


said to have .been uttered by M. £mile OUivier himself in Ids 
L*Empire Ubiral(ixmeuem., igog,pasmm). The famous dedam- 
don read by Gea^nC; in the Ossmber on the 6th of July, the 

threat wi^ the hand on the sworcFhitt/’ as Bismarck called 
it^ was the joint work of the whole ad)iiiet ; the original draft 
presented by Gramont was judged to be too ** elliptical ” in its 
conclusion and not sufficiently vigorous ; the reference to a 
revival of the empire o£ Charles V. was suggested by Ollivier ; 
the paragraph asserting that PVance would not allow a foreign 
power to disturb to her own detriment the actual equilibrium 
of Europe was inserted by the emperor. So 4 ar, then, as this 
declaration is concerned, it is dear t^t Gramont’s responsibiUty 
must be shared with his sovereign and his colleagues (OlUvier 
op, cii. xii. 107 ; see also the two projets de dedaraiion given 
on p. 570). It is clear, however that he did niot share the 

passion ” of his oolle^ues for “ peace with honour,” dear 
also tliat he wholly misread the intentions of the European 
powers in the event of war. That he reckoned upon the active 
alliance of Austria was due, according to M. OlUvier, to the fact 
that for nine years he had been a persona grata in the aristocratic 
society of Vienna, where the necessity for revenging the humilia- 
tion of 1866 was an article of faith. This confidence made him 
less disposed than many of his colleagues to make the best of the 
renunciation of the Candidature made, on behalf of his son, 
by the prince f)f Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. It was Gramont 
who pointed out to the emiieror, on the evening of the X2th, 
the dubious circumstances of the act of renunciation, and on 
the same night, without informing M. Ollivier, desfmtched to 
Benedetti at £ms the fatal telegram demanding the king of 
Prussia s guarantee that the candidature would not be revived. 
'Phe supreme responsibility for this act must rest with the 
emperor, “ who imposed it by an cxen^ise of personal power on 
the only one of his ministers who could have lent himself to such 
a forgetfulness of the safeguards of a parliamentary regime.” 
As for Gramont, he liad ‘‘ no conception of the exigencies of 
tliis regime ; he remained an ambassador accustomed to obey 
the orders of hi.s sovereign ; in all good faitli he had no idea that 
this was not correct, and that, himself a parliamentary minister, 
he had associated himself with an act destructive of the authority 
of parliament.” ^ “ On his part,” adds M. Ollivier, “ it was the 
result only of obedience, not of warlike premeditation ” {op, cii, 
p. 262). The apology may be taken for what it is worth. To 
France and to the world Gramont was responsible for the policy 
which pul his country definitely into the wrong in the eyes of 
Europe, and enabled Bismarck to admkiister to her the slap 
in the fai:e ” {soufflet'y—ii& Gramont called it in the Chamber — 
by means of the mutilated ” Ems telegram,” which was the 
immediate cause of tihe hrench declaration of war on the J5th. 

After the defeat of Weissenburg (August 4) Gramont resigned 
office with the rest of the Ollivier ministry (August 9), and after 
the revolution of September he went to England, returning after 
tlie wtu- to Paris, where he died on the i8th of January 188©. 
His marriage in 1848 with Miss Mackinnon, a Scottish lady, 
remained without issue. During his retirement he publish^ 
various apologies for his policy in 1870, notably La France el 
la Prusse avant la guerre (Paris, 1872). 

Besides M. Ollivicr’s work quoted iii the text, sec L. Thouvcnel, 
Le Secret de Lempereuv, corrcspondance , . . Hhangee entre M, 
Thouvenel, le due de Gramont, ct le general comte de Plahaut j 86 (^ 
/ 86 j (2nd cd., 2 vols., 1889). A small pamphlet containing his 
Souvenirs /tS^V-ztiye was published in «9oi by his brother Antoine 
Lton Philibert Auguste dc Gramont, due de Lesparre. 

GRAMONT, PHILIBERT, Comte de (1621-1707), the subject 
of the famous Memoirs, came of a noble Gascon family, aaid 
to have been of Basque origin. His grandmother, Diane 
d'Andouins, comtesse dc Gramont, was *‘la belle Corisaiade,” 
one of the mistresses of Henry IV. The grandson assumed that 

’ Compare with this Bismardk’s remarks to Hohenlohe (Hohenlohe, 
PenhwUrdighoiten, ii. 71) : '* When Gramont was made minister, 
Bismarck said to Benedetti tihat this indicated that the emperor 
was meditating something evil, otherwise he would not have made 
so stupid a person minister. Benedetti replied that the emperor 
knew too little of him, whereupon Bismarck said that the emperor 
bad once described Gramont to him as ' un ancien belldtre.' 
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his lather Antoine II. de Gramont, viceroy of Navailre, was the 
son of Henry 1 V.| and regretted that he had not claimed the 
privileges of: r«^al birth. Philibert de GramOnt was the son of 
Antoine II. by his second marriage with Claude de Montmorency^ 
and was born in i6ai, probably at the family seat of BidaclW. 
He was destined for tl^ churchy and was educated at the ^oU^ge 
of Pau, in B^rn. He refused the ecclesiastical life, however, 
and joined the army of Prince Thomas: of Sa;voy, then besieging 
Trino in Piedmont. He afterwards ‘Served under his elder 
half-brother> Antoine^ marshal de Graiaont, and the prince 
of Conde. He was present at Fribourg and Nordlingen, and 
also served with distinction in Spain ahd Flanders in 1647 ^<3 
1648. He favoured Condi's party at the beginning of the 
Fronde, but changed sides before he was too severely com- 
promised. In spite of his record in the army he never received 
any important commission either military or diplomistk,: perhaps 
because of an incurable levity in his outlooks He was, however, 
made a governor of the Pays d’Aunis and lieutenant of B6arn. 
During the Commonwealth he visited P^ngland, and in 1662 
he was exiled from Paris, for paying court to Mademoiselle de la 
Motte Houdancourt, one of the king's mistresses. He went to 
London, where he found at tlie court of Charles II. an atmosphere 
congenial to his talents for intrigue, gallantry and pleasure. 
He married in l^ondon, under pressure from her two brothers, 
Elizabeth Hamilton, the sister of his future biographer. She 
was one of the great beauties of the English court, and was, 
according to her brother's optimistic account, able to fix the 
count’s affections. She was a woman of considerable wit, and 
held her own at the court of l^uis XIV., but her husband pursued 
his gallant exploits to the close of a long life, being, said Ninon 
de i'Enclos, the only old man who could affect the follies of 
youth without lieing ridiculous. In 1664 he was allowed to 
return to France*.. He revisited England in 1670 in connexion 
with the sale of Dunkirk, and again, in 1671 and 1676. in 1688 
he was sent by Louis XIV. to congratulate James II. on the 
birth of an heir. From all these small diplomatic missions he 
succeeded in obtaining considerable profits, being destitute 
of scruples whenever money was in question. At the age of 
seventy-five he had a dangerous illness, during which he became 
reconciled to the church. His penitence does not seem to have 
survived his recovery. He was eighty years old when he supplied 
his brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton with the materials 
for his Memoires, llamiltcjai said that they had been dictated 
to him, but there is no doubt that he was the real author. The 
account of Graraont’s early career was doubtless provided by 
himsdif, but Hamilton was probably more familiar with the 
history of the court of (Charles 1 1 ., which forms the most interest- 
ing section of the book. Moreover Gramont, though he had a 
reputation for wit, was no writer, and there is no reason to 
.suppose that he was capable of producing a work which remains 
a masterpiece of style and of witty portraiture. When the 
Memoifes were finished it is said that Gramont sold the MS. 
for J500 francs, and kept most of the money himself. Fontenelle, 
then censor of the press, refused to license the book from con- 
siderations of respect to the strange old man, whose gambling, 
cheating and meannesses were so ruthlessly exposed. But 
Gramont himself appealed to the chancellor and the prohibition 
was removed. He died on the loth of January 1707, and the 
Memoires appeared six years later. 

Hamilton was far superior to the comte de (iramont, but he 
relates the story of his hSero without comment, and no condemna- 
tion of the prevalent code of morals is allowed to appear, unless 
in an occasional touch of irony. The portrait is drawn with 
such skill that the count, in spite of his biograpiier's candour, 
inqxDSGS by his grand air on the reader much as he appears to 
have done on his contemporaries. The book is the most entertain- 
ing of contemporary memoirs, and in no other book is there a 
description so vivid, truthful, and graceful of the licentious court 
of Chiles II. There arc other and less flattering accounts of 
the coun;tt: His scandalous tongue knew no restraint, and he | 
was a privileged person who was allowed to state even the most 
unpleaung. truths to Louis XIV. Saint-Simon in his. memoirs 


describes the relief that was felt at court when the old man s 
death was announced. 

, Mhn^is deiavie du eonite de Ommmont i ouienant parHculiiremen 1 
Vhistoiu amoyneeuee de la cour d'Angleierre sous U Hgm de Charles 11 
was printed in Holland with the inscription Cologne, 1713. Other 
editions followed lil T715 and 1716, Memoirs of the Life of Count de 
; transkUed out of the French by Mr [Abel] Bover 
(1714)1 was supplemented by a ** oompleal key" in 171^ The 
Mhmoires " augmontees de notes et d’dclaircis^metis " was edited 
by Horace Walpole in 177a. In 1793 appeared in London an edition 
adorned with portraits ciigtat^ed after originals in the royal collec- 
tion. An English e^tion by Sir Walter Scott wks pnV>lishefl by 
H. G. Bohn (1846), and this with additions was reprinted in 1889, 
4:;c. Among other modorn ecUlioiLs aro aix 4gceUent oik* 
In tbo tlihlioth^que Charpentier edited by M- Gastave Brunet \ 
Mhnoires . . . (Paris, 1888) with etchings by L. Boisson after C. 
Delort and an introduction by H. Gausscron ; Memoirs . . . 
(1889), edited by Mr H. Vizotelly; and Memoirs . . . (1903), 
edited by. Mr Gordon Goodwin. 

QRAMGPHONB (an invented word, formed on an inversion 
of phonogram ” ; ^u>vy, sound, ypa/i^a, letter), an instrument 
for recording and repro^icing sounds. It depicnds on the same 
general principles as the phonograph {g-v,), but it differs in 
certain details of construction, especially in having the sound- 
record cut spirally on a flat disk instead of round a cylinder. 

GRAMPIANS, THE, a mass of mountains in central Scotland. 
Owing to the number of ramifications and ridges it is di^cult 
to assij^ their pretise limits, but they may be described as 
occupying the area between a line drawn from Dumbartonshire 
to the North Sea at Stonehaven, and the valley of the Spoy or 
even Glenmore (the Caledonian Canal). Their trend is from 
south-west to north-east, the southern face forming the natural 
division between the Lowlands and Highlands. They lie in the 
shires of Argyll, Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, Banff and Inverness. Among the highest summits 
are Ben Nevis, Ben Maedhui, the CAimgorms, Ben Lawers, Ben 
More, Ben Airier, .Ben Cruachan and Ben Lomond. The principal 
rivers flowing from the watershed northward are the Findhom, 
Spey, Don, i)ec and their tributaries, and southward the South 
Esk, Tay and Forth with their afliuents. On the north the mass 
is wild and rugged ; on the south the slope is often gentle, afford- 
ing excellent pasture in many places, but both sections contain 
st)me of the finest deer-forests in Scotland. They are crossed 
by the Highland, West Highland and Callander to Oban railways, 
and present some of the finest scenery in the kingdom. The 
rocks consist chiefly of granite, gneiss, schists, quartzite, porjjhyry 
and diorite. Their fastnesses were originally inhabited by the 
northern Piets, the (Caledonians who, under Galgacus, were 
defeated by Agricola in a.d. 84 at Mons Graupius— the false 
reading of wliich, Grampius, has been perpetuated in the name 
of the mountains — the site of which has not been ascertained. 
Some authorities place it at Ardoch ; others near the junction 
of the Tay and Isla, or at Dalginross near ('omrie ; while some, 
contending for a position nearer the east coast, refer it to a site 
in west Borfarshire or to Raedykes near Stonehaven. 

GRAMPOUND, a small market town in the mid-parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, 9 m. !E.N.E. of Truro, and 2 m. 
from its station (Grampound Road) on the Great Western 
railway. It is situated on the river Fal, and has some industry 
in tanning. It retains an ancient town hall ; there is a good 
market cross ; and in the neighbourhood, along the B'al, are 
several early earthworks. 

Grampound (Ponsmurc, Graundpont, Grauntpount, Graund- 
pond) and the hundred, manor and vili of Tibeste were formerly 
so closely associated that in 1400 the former is found styled the 
vill of Grauntpond called Tibeste, At the time of the Domesday 
Survey Tibeste was amongst the most valuable of the manors 
granted to the, count of Mortain* The burgensic character of 
Ponsmure first appears in 1299. Thirty-five years later J(*hn 
oi Eltham granted to the burgesses the whole town of Graunt- 
pount. This grant was confirmed in 1378 when its extent and 
jurisdiction were defined. It was provided that the hundred 
court of Powdershire should always be heM there and two fairs at 
the feasts of St Peter in Cathedra and St Barnabas, both of 
which are still held, and a Tuesday market (now held on B'riday) 
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and that it should be a free borough rendering a yearly rent to 
the earl of Cornwall. Two members were summoned to parlia- 
ment by Edward VI. in 1553. The electors consisted of an 
indefinite number of freemen, about 50 in all, indirectly nomin- 
ated by the mayor and corporation, which existed by prescription, 
'riie venality of the electors became notorious. In 1780 £3000 
was paid for a seat: in 1812 each supporter of one of the 
candidates received £100, The defeat of this candidate in 1818 
led to a parliamentary inquiry which disclosed a system of 
wholesale corruption, and in 1821 the borough was disfranchised. 
A former woollen trade is extinct. 

GRAMPUS (Orca gladiator, or Orca orca), a cetacean belonging 
to the Delphinidae or dolphin family, characterized by its rounded 
hear! without distinct l^k, high dorsal fin and large conical 
teeth. The upper parts are nearly uniform glossy black, and 
the under parts white, with a strip of the same colour over 
each eye. Tlie O. Fr. word was grapois, graspeis or craspeis, 
from Mod. l«at. crassus ptscis, fat hsh. This was adapted into 
English as grapeys, graspeys, &c,,a.nd in the i6th century becomes 
graunde pose as if from g;rand poisson. The final corruption to 

grampus’" appears in the 18 th century and was probably 
nautical in origin, riie animal is also known as the “ killer,” 
in allusion to its ferocity in attacking its prey, whidh consists 
largely of seals, porpoises and the smaller dolphins. Its fierce- 
ness is only equalled by its voracity, which is such that in a 
specimen measuring 21 ft. in length, the remains of thirteen 
seals and thirteen porpoises were found, in a more or less digested 
state, while the animal appeared to have been choked in the 
endeavour to swallow another seal, the skin of which was found 
entangled in its teeth. These cetaceans sometimes hunt in packs 
or schools, and commit great havoc among the belugas or white 
whales, wdiich occasionallv* throw themselves ashore to escape 
their persecutors. The grampus is an inhabitant of northern 
seas, occurring on the shores of Greenland, and having been 
caught, although rarely, as far south as the Mediterranean. 
There are numerous instances of its capture on the British coasts. 
(See Cetacea.) 

GRANADA, LUIS DE (1504-1588), Spanish preacher and 
ascetic writer, born of poor parents named Sarri 4 at Granada. 
He lost his father at an early age and his widowed mother was 
supported b}’ the charity of the Dominicans. A child of the 
Alhambra, he entered the service of the alcalde os page, and, 
his ability being discovered, received his education with the 
sons of the house. When nineteen he entered the Dominican 
convent and in 1525 took the vows ; and, with the leave of his 
prior, shared his daily allowance of food with his mother. He 
was sent to Valludolid to continue his studies and then was 
appointed procurator at Granada. Seven years after he was 
elected prior of the convent of Scala Caeli in the mountains of 
Cordova, wliich after eight years he succeeded in restoring from 
its ruinous state, and there he began his work as a zealous 
reformer. His preaching gifts were developed by the orator 
Juan de Avila, und he became one of the most famous of Spanish 
preachers. He was invited to Portugal in 1555 and became 
provincial of his order, declining the offer of the archbishopric 
of Braga but accepting the position of confessor and counsellor 
to Catherine, the queen regent. At the expiration of his tenure 
of the provincialship, he retired to the Dominican convent at 
Lisbon, where he lived till his death on the last day of 1588. 
Aiming, both in his sermons and ascetical writings, at develop- 
ment of the religious view, the danger of the times as he saw it 
was not so much in the Protestant reformation, which was an 
outside influence, but in the direction that religion had taken 
among the masses. He held that in Spain the Catholic faith 
was not understood by the people, and that their ignorance was 
the pressing clanger. He fell under the suspicion of the In- 
(luisition ; his mystical teaching was said to be heretical, and 
his most famous lx)ok, the Guta de Peccadores, still a favourite 
treatise and one that has been translated into nearly eveiy 
i'^uropean tongue, was put on the Index of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, together with his book on prayer, in 1559. His great 
opponent was the restless and ambitious Melchior Cano, who 
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stigmatized the second book as containing ^ve errors smacking 
of the heresy of the Akimbrados and manifestly contradicting 
Catholic fkith and teaching. But in 1576 the prohibitimi was 
remolded and the works 61 Luis de Granada, so prized by St 
Francis de ^les, have never lost their value. The friend o( St 
Teresa, St Peter of Alcantara, and of all the noble minds of Spain 
of his day, no one among the three hundred Spanish mystics 
excels Luis de Granada in the beauty of a didactic style, variety 
of illustration and sobemesis of statement. 

The last collected edition of his works is that published in 9 vols. 
at Antwerp in z 578. A biography by L. Monoz, La Vida y virtudes 
de Luis de Granada (Madrid, 1639) ; a study of his system by P. 
Rousselot in Mystiques espagnoles (Paris, 1867) ; Ticknor, History 
of Spanish Literature (vol. ili.), and Fitzmaurice Kelly, History 
of Spanish Literature, pp. 200-202 (London, 1898), may also be 
consulted. 

' GRANADA, the capital of the department of Granada, 
Nicaragua; 32 m. by rail S.E. of Managua, the capital of the 
republic. Pop. (1900) about 25,000. Granada is built on the 
north-western shore of Lake Nicaragua, of which it is the principal 
port. Its houses an; of the usual central American type, con- 
structed of adobe, rarely more than one storey high, and sur- 
rounded by courtyards with ornamental gateways. The suburbs, 
scattered over a large area, consist chiefly of cane huts occupied 
by Indians and half-castes. There are .several ancient churches 
and convents, in one of which the interior of the chancel roof 
is inlaid with mother-of-pearl. An electric tramway connects the 
railwa> station and the adjacent wharves with the market, 
al)out 1 m. distant. Icc, cigars, hats, boots and shoes are 
manufactured, but the characteristic local industry is the pro- 
duction of “ Panama chains,” ornaments made of thin gold wire. 
In the neighbourhood there are large cocoa plantations ; and the 
city has a thriving trade in cocoa, coffee, hides, cotton, native 
tolmcco and indigo. 

C^ranada was founded in 1523 by Francisco Fernandez de 
Cordoba. It became one of the wealthiest of central American 
cities, although it had always a keen commercial rival in Leon, 
which now surpasses it in size and importance. In the T7th 
century it was often raided by buccaneers, notably in 1606, 
when it was completely sacked. In 1855 it was captured and 
partly burned by the adventurer William Walker (see Central 
America: History), 

GRANADA, a maritime province of southern Spain, formed 
in 1833 of districts belonging to Andalusia, and coinciding with 
the central parts of the ancient kingdom of Granada. Pop. 
(iQOo) 492,460 ; area, 4928 sq. m. Granada is bounded on the 
N. by ( ordova, jaen and Albacete, E. by Murcia and Almeria, 
S. by the Mediterranean Sea, and W. by Malaga. It includes the 
western and loftier portion of the Sierra Nevada (q.v.), a vast 
ridge rising parallel to the sea and attaining its greatest altitudes 
in the (erro de Mulhacen (11,421 ft.) and Picacho de la Veleta 
(11,148), which overlook the city of Granada. Lesser ranges, 
such as the Sierras of Parapanda, Alhama, Almijara or Harana, 
adjoin the main ridge. From this central watershed the three 
principal rivers of the province take their rise, viz. : the Guadiana 
Menor, which, flowing past Guadix in a northerly direction, falls 
into the Guadalquivir in the neighbourhood of Ubeda ; the 
Genii which, after traversing the Vega, or Plain of Granada, leaves 
the province a little to the westward of Loja and joins the Guadal- 
quivir between Cordo\'a and Seville ; and the Rio Grande or 
Guadalfeo. which falls into the Mediterranean at Motril. The 
coast is little indented and none of its three harbours, Almun^car, 
Albunol and Motril, ranks high in commercial importance. 
The climate in the lower valleys and the narrow fringe along the 
coast is warm, but on the higher grounds of the interior is 
somewhat severe ; and the vegetation varies accordingly from 
the subtropical to the alpine. The soil of the plains is very 
productive, and that of the Vega of Granada is considered the 
richest in the whole peninsula ; from the days of the Moors it 
has been systematically irrigated, and it continues to yield in 
great abun^nce and in good qualit>' wheat, barley, maize, wine, 
oil, sugar, flax, cotton, silk and almost every variety of fruit. 
In the mountains immediately surrounding the city of Granada 
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occur many kinds of alabaster^ some very fine ; ttere are also on the north ; the Alameda, planted with plane trees, and the 
quantities of jasper and other precious stones. Mineral waters Paseo del Salon. The business centre of the city is the Puerta 
chiefly chalybeate and sulphurous, are abundant, the most Real, a square named after a gate now demolished, 
important springs being those of Alhama, which have a tempera- Granada is the see of an archbishop. Us cathedral, which 
ture of XI 3° F. There are valuable iron mines, and small commemorates the reconquest of southern Spain from the Moors, 
quantities of zinc, lead and mercury are obtained. The cane is. a somewhat heavy classical building, begun in 1529 by Diego 
and beet sugar industries, for which there are factories at Loja, de Siloe, and only finished in 1703. It is profusely ornamented 
at Motril, and in the Vega, developed rapidly after the loss of | with jasper and coloured marbles, and surmounted by a dome, 
the Spanish West Indies and the Philippine Islands in 2898, j The interior contains many paintings and sculptures by Alons<; 
with the consequent decrease in competition. There are also j Cano(i6ox-i667), the architect of the fine west fa9ade, and other 
tanneries, foundries and manufactories of woollen, linen, cotton, j artists. In one of the numerous chapels, known as the Chapel 
and rough frieze stuffs, cards, soap, spirits, gunpowder and | Royal (CapiUa Real), is the monument of Philip 1 . of Castile 
machinery. Apart from the great highways traversing the pro- (1478-1506), and his queen Joanna ; with the tomb of Ferdinand 
vinoe, which are excellent, the roads are few and ill-kept. The | and Isabella, the first rulers of united Spain (1452-1516). The 
railway from Madrid enters the province on the north and • church of Santa Maria (1705 1759), which may be regarded as 
bifurcates north-west of Guadix ; one branch going eastward an annexe of the cathedral, occupies the site of the cbit‘f 
to Almeria, the other westward to Loja, Malaga and Algedras. • mosque of Granada. This was used as a church until i66t. 
Baza is the terminus of a railway from Lorca. The chief towns Santa Ana (1541) also replaced a mosque ; Nuestra Sefiora de 
include Granada, the capital (pop. 1900, 75,900) with Alhama • las Angustias (1664-1671) is noteworthy for its fine towers, and 
dcGranada(7697), Baza (12,770), Guadix (12,652), Loja (19,143), i the rich decoration of its high altar. The convent of San 
Montefrio (10,725), and Motril (18,528). These are described in Gcronimo (or Jeronimo), founded in 1492 by Ferdinand and 
separate articles. Other towns with upwards of 7000 inhabitants Isabella, was converted into barracks in i8j o ; its church contains 
are Albunol (864^, Almundcar (8022), Collar de Baza (8007), the tomb of the famous captain Gonsalvo or Gonzalo de Cordova 
Hu6scar (7763), illora (9496) and Puebla de Don Fadrique (1453-1515). The Cartuja, or Carthusian monastery, north of 
(7420). The history of the ancient kingdom is inseparable from ' the city, was built in 1516 on Gonzalo’s estate, and in his memory, 
that of the city of Granada (9.V.). ! It contains several fine paintings, and an interesting church of 

GRANADA, the capital of the province, and formerly of the the 17th and i8th centuries, 
kingdom of Granada, in southern Spain ; on the Madrid-Granada- After the Alhambra, and such adjacent buildings as the 

Algeciras railway. Pop. (1900) 75,900. • Granada is magnifi- ; Generalife and 1 'orres Bermejas, which are more fitly described 
cently situated, 2195 ft. above the sea, on the north-western in connexion with it, the principal Moorish antiquities of Granada 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, overlooking the fertile lowlands are the 13th-century villa known as the Cuarto Real de San 
known as the Vega de Granada on the west and overshadowed Domingo, admirably preserved, and surrounded by beautiful 
by the peaks of Veleta (11,148 ft.) and Mulhacen (11,421 ft.) on | gardens ; the Alcazar de Genii, built in the middle of the J4th 
the south-east. The southern limit of the city is the river Genii, century as a palace for the Moorish queens ; and the Casa del 
the Roman Singilis and Moorish Shenil, a swift stream flowing Cabildo, a university of the same period, converted into a ware- 
westward from the Sierra Nevada, with a considerable volume house in the 19th century. Few Spanish cities possess a greater 
of water in summer, when the snows have thawed. Its tributary number of educational and charitable establishments. The 
the Darro, the Roman Salon and Moorish Hadarro, enters . university was founded by Charles V. in 1531, and transferred 
Granada on the east, flows for upwards of a mile from east to | to its present buildings in 1769. It is attended by about 600 
west, and then turns sharply southward to join the main river, : students. In 1900, the primary schools of Granada numbered 
which is spanned by abridge just above the point of confluence. 22, in addition to an ecclesiastical seminary, a training-school 
The waters of the Darro are much reduced by irrigation work.s for teachers, schools of art and jurisprudence, and museums of 
along its lower course, and within the city it has been canalized art and archaeology. There were twelve hospitals and orphanages 
and partly covered with a roof. for both sexes, including a leper hospital in one of the convents. 

Granada comprises three main divisions, the Antequeruela, ! (rranada has an active trade in the agricultural produce of the 
the Albaicin (or Albaycin), and Granada properly so called. | Vega, and manufactures liqueurs, soap, paper and coarse linen 
The first division, founded by refugees from Antequera in 1410, and woollen fabrics. Silk-weaving was once extensively 
consists of the districts enclosed by the Darro, be.sides a small carried on, and large quantities of silk were exported to Italy, 
area on its right, or western bank. It is hounded on the east France, Germany and even America, but this industry died 
by the gardens and hill of the Alhambra {q,v,), the most celebrated during the 19th century. 

of all the monuments left by the Moors. The Albaicin (Moorish History.- identity of Granada with the Iberian city of 
Rabad al Bayazin, “ Falconers’ Quarter ”) lies north-west of | Iliberris or lUberri, which afterwards became a flourishing 
the Antequeruela. Its name is sometimes associated with tlmt j Roman colony, has never been fully established ; but Roman 
of Baeza, since, according to one tradition, it was colonized by tombs, coins, inscriptions, &c., have been discovered in the 
citizens of Baeza, who fled hither in 1246, after the capture j neighbourhood. With the rest of Andalusia, as a result of the 
of their town by the Christians. It was long the favourite | great invasion from the north in the 5th century, Granada fell 
abode of the Moorish nobles, but is now^ mainly inhabited by i to the lot of the Vandals. Under the caliphs of Cordova, onwards 
gipsies and artisans. Granada, properly so called, is nortli from the 8th century', it rapidly gained in importance, and 
of the Antequeruela, and west of the Albaicin. The origin of ultimately became the seat of a provincial government, which, 
its name is obscure ; it has been sometimes, though with little after the fall of the Omayyad dynasty in 1031, or, according to 
probability, derived from granada, a pomegranate, in allusion some authorities, 1038, ranked with Seville, Jaen and others 
to the abundance of pomegranate trees in the neighbourhood, as an independent principality. The family of the 2 fn, Ziri 
A pomegranate appears on the city arms. The Moors, however, or Zeiri maintained itself as the ruling dynasty until 1090 ; 
called Granada Karnaitah or Karnattah-al-Yahud, and possibly it was then displaced by the Almohades, who were in turr 
the name is composed of the Arabic words kurn, “ a hill,” and 1 overthrown by the Almoravides, in 1154. The dominion of 
naitah, '' stranger,” — ^the “ city ” or “ hill of strangers.” ' the Almoravides continued unbroken, save for an interval of 

Although the city has been to some extent modernized, the 1 one year (ii6o~ii6i), until 1229. From 1229 to 1238 Granada 
architecture of its more ancient quarters has many Moorish formed part of the kingdom of Murcia ; but in the last-named 
ckiracteristics. The streets are, as a rule, ill-lighted, ill-paved ! year it passed into the hands of Abu AbduBah Mahommed Ibn 
and irregular ; but there are several fine squares and avenues, j Al Ahmar, prince of Jaen and founder of the dynasty of the 
such as the Bibarrambla, where tournaments were held by the j Nasrides. Al Ahmar was deprived of Jaen in 1246, but united 
Moors; the spacious Plaza del Trionfo^ adjoining the buil-ring, ! (rranada, Almeria and Malaga under .his sceptre, and, as the 
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fervour of the Christian crusade a/L^ainst the Moors had temporarily 
abated, he made peace with Castile, and even aided the Christians 
to vanquish the Moslem princes of Seville. At the same time 
he offered asylum to reft}gee.v from Valencia, Murcia and other 
territories in which the Moors had been overcome. A 1 Ahmar 
and his successors ruled over Granada until 1492, in an unbroken 
line of twenty-five sovereigns wh(y maintained their independent^ 
partly by f6rce, and partly by payment of tribute to their stronger 
neighbours. 'Fheir encouragement of commerce — notably the 
silk trade with Italy — rendered Granada the wealthiest of 
Spanish cities ; their patronage of art, literature and science 
attracted many learned Moslems, such as the historian Ihn 
Khaldun and the geographer I bn Batuta, to their court, and 
resulted in a brilliant civilization, of which the Alhambra is 
the supreme monument. 

The kingdorn of Granada, which outlasted all the other 
Moorish states in Spain, fell at last throu^fh dynastic rivalries 
and a harem intrigue. The two noble families of the Zegri and 
the Beni Serraj (better known in history and legend as the 
Abencerrages) encroached greatly upon the royal prerogatives 
during the middle years of the 15th century. A crisis arose 
in 1462, when an endeavour to control the Abencerrages resulted 
in the dethronement of Abu Nasr Saad, and the accession of his 
son, Muley Abu’l Has.san, who.se name is preserved in that of 
Mulhacen, the loftiest peak of the Sierra Nevada, and in a score 
of legends. Muley Hassan weakened his position by resigning 
Malaga to his brother I’.z Zagal, and incurred the enmity of 
his first wife Aisha by marrying a beautiful Spanish slave, 
Isabella de Solis, who had adopted the creed of Islam and taken 
the name of Zorayah, “ morning star.” Aisha or Ayesha, who 
thus .saw her sons Abu Abdullah Mahommed (Boabdil) and Yusuf 
in danger of being siipplanted, appealed to the Abencerrages, 
whose leaders, according to tradition, paid for their sympathy 
with their lives (.s(?e Alhambra). In 1482 Boabdil succeeded 
in deposing his father, who fled to Malaga, but the gradual 
advance of the Ghristians under Ferdinand and Isabella forced 
him to resign the task of defence into the more warlike hands 
of Muley Hassan and Ez Zagal (1483-1486). In 1491 after the 
loss of these leaders, th(‘ Moors were decisively beaten ; Boabdil, 
wiio had already been twice captured and liberated by the 
Spaniards, was compelled to sign away his kingdom ; and on 
the 2nd of January t4q2 the Spanish army entered Granada, ; 
and the Moorish power in Spain was cncied. The campaign 
had amused intense interest throughout Christendom ; when 
the news reacht?d London a special thanksgiving service was held 
in Si Paul's Cathedral by order of Henry VII. 

GRANADILLA, the name applied to Passi flora (juadrafigularis, 
Linn., a plant of the natural order Passifloreae, a native of 
tropii^ul America, liaving smooth, cordate, ovate or acuminate 
Iciu es ; petioles bearing from 4 to 6 glands ; an emetic and 
narcotic root : sc\mled flowers ; and a large, oblong fruit, 
containing numerous seeds, imbedded in a subacid edible pulp. 
The gratiadilla is sometimes grown in British hothouses. The 
fruits of several other species of Passiflora are eaten. P, 
lauri folia is the ” water lemon,” and P, maliformis the “ sweet 
calalmsh ” of the West Indies. 

GRANARIES. From ancient times grain has been stored in 
greater or lesser bulk. The ancient Egyptians made a practice 
of preserving grain in years of plenty against years of scarcity, 
and probably Joseph only carried out on a large scale an habitual 
practice. 'I'he climate of Egy^pt being very dry, grain could be 
stored in pits for a long time without sensible loss of quality. 
'Fhe silo pit, as it has been termed, has been a favourite way of 
storing grain from time immemorial in all oriental lands. In 
Turkey and Persia usurers used to buy up wheat or barley when 
comparati\'ely ('heap, and store it in hidden pits against seasons 
of dearth. Probably that custom is not yet dead. In Malta 
a relatively large stoi'k of wheat is always preserved in some 
hiindteds of pits (silos) cut in the rock. A single silo will store 
fmm 60 to 80 tons of wheat, which, with proper precautions, 
will keep in good condition for four years or more. The silos 
art shaped lik6 a cylinder resting on a truncated cone, and I 
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surmounted by the .same figure. The mouth of the pit is round 
and small and covered by a stone slab^ and the inside is lined 
with barley straw and kept very dry. ^mplcs are occasionally 
taken from the wheat as from the hold of a ship, and at any 
signs of fermentation the granary is cleared and the wheat 
turned over, but such is the dryness of these silos that little 
trouble of this kind is experienced. 

Towards the close of the tgth century warehouses specially 
intended for holding grain began to multiply in Great Britain, 
but America is the home of great granarie.s, known there as 
elevators. There are climatic difficulties in the way of storing 
grain in Great Britain on a large scale, but these difficulties 
have been largely overcome. To preserve grain in good condition 
it must be kept as much as possible from moisture and heat. 
New grain when brought into a warehouse has a tendency to 
sweat, and in thi.s condition will easily heat. If the heating is 
allow^ to continue the quality of the grain suffers. An effectual 
remedy is to turn out the grain in layers, not too thick, on a 
floor, and to keep turning it over .so as to aerate it thoroughly. 
Grain cmi thus be conditioned for storage in silos. There is 
reason to think that grain in a sound and dry condition can be 
better stored in bins or dry pits than in the open air ; from a 
series of experiments carried out on behalf of the French govern- 
ment it would seem that grain exposed to the air is decomposed 
at 3i time.s the rate of grain stored in silo or other bins. 

In comparing the grain-storage system of Great Britain with 
that of North America it must be borne in mind that whereas 
Great Britain raises a comparatively small amount of grain, 
which is more or less* rapidly consumed, grain-growing is one of 
the greatest industries of the United States and of Canada. 
The enormous surplus of wheat and maize produced in America 
can only be profitably dealt with by such a system of storage 
as has grown up there since the middle of the 19th century. 
I'he American farmer can store his wheat or maize at a moderate 
rate, and can get an advance on his warrant if he is in need of 
money. A holder of wheat in Chicago can withdraw a similar 
grade of wheat from a New York elevator. 

Modeim granaries are all built on much the same plan. The 
mechanical equipment for receiving and discharging grain is 
very similar in all modem warehouses. A granary is usually 
erected on a quay at which large vessels can lie and discharge. 

; On the land side railway sidings connect the warehouse with 
the chief lines in its district ; accessibility to a canal is an ad- 
vantag(i. Sliips are usually cleared by bucket elevators which are 
dipped into the (^argo, though in some cases pneumatic elevators 
are substituted (see Conveyors). A travelling band with throw- 
of! carriage will speedily distribute a heavy load of grain. 
Band conveyors serve e(|ually well for charging or discharging 
the bins. Jlins are invariably provided with hopper l)ottoms, 
and any bin can be effectively cleared by the band, which runs 
underneath, cither in a cellar or in a specially constructed 
tunnel. All granaries should he. provided with a sufficient 
plant of cleaning machinery to take from the grain impurities 
as would be likely to be detrimental to its storing qualities. 
Chief among such machine.^ are the warehouse separators 
which work by sieves and air currents (see F'lour and Flour 
Manufacture). 

The typical grain warehouse is furnished with a number of 
chambers for grain storage which are known as silos, and may 
be built of wood, brick, iron or ferro-concretc. Wood silo.s 

I are usually square, made of flat strips of wood nailed one on top 
of the other, and so overlapping each other at the comers that 
alternately a longitudinal and a transverse batten extends 
pa.st the corner. Tlie gaps are filled by short pieces of timber 
.securely nailed; and the whole silo wall is thus solid. This type 
of bin was formerly in great favour, but it has certain draw- 
backs, such as the possibility of dry rot, while weevils are apt 
to harbour in the interstices unless lime washing is practised. 
Bricks and cement are good materials for constructing silos 
of hexagonal form, but necessitate deep foundations and sub- 
stantial walls. Iron silos of circular form are used to some 
extent in Great Britain, but are more common in North ahd 
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South America. In their case the walls are much pinner thau 
with any other i^terial^ but the condensation, agam^^ the inner 
wall in wet weather i&a drawback in damp. climates. Cylindricti 
tank silos have also been made of hre-pr^ tiles. Fenorconcrete 
silos have been built on both the Monier and the Hennebique 
systems. In 'the, earlier type the bin was made o< ah iron or 
steel framework filled in with concrete^ but more recent struc- 
tures are composed entirely of steel rods embedded in cement. 
Granaries built of this material have the great advantage^ if 
properly constructed, of being free from any risk of failure even 
in case of uneven expansion of the matenaL With brip!k silos ! 
collapses through pressure of the stored material are not unknown. 

One of the largest and most complete grain elevators or ware- 
houses in the world belongs to the Cah^ian Northern Railway 
p _ Company, and was erected at Port Arthur, Canada, in 

Ar^ar I 90 i-*i 904 - It has a total storage capacity of 7,000,000 

CMBMdm or 875,000 qrs. of 480 lt>. The range of buildings 

* and bins forms an oblong, and consists of two storage 
houses, B and C, placed between two working br receiving houses 
A and D (fig. i). The receiving houses are fed by railway sidings. 
House A, for example, has two. sidings, one numisig through it and 


rmiaired since thmr can be removed and replaced without affecting 
the madn bin waifs. It is claimed that those facers constitute the 
l^t possible protection against fire. A steel framework, covered 
with tfles, crowns these circular bins and contains the conveyors 
and spouts which are used to fill the bins. Five tunnels in the 
concrete bedding that supports the bins carry the belt conveyors 
which bring back the grain to the working house for cleaning or 
shipment. There are altogether in each of the storage houses fio 
circular bins, each 21 ft. in diameter, and so grotiped as to forin 
63 smaller interspace bins, or 143 bins iu all. liach bin vill store 
griUn in a column 85 ft. deep, and the whole gronp has :i capacity 
of 500, 000 bushels. These bins were all constructed by the Barnett 
Kft Record Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, TT.S.A., in ac- 
cordance with the Johnson & Record patent system of fire-proof 
tile grain storage construction. In case one of the working houses 
is attacked by -fire the fire-proof storage houses protect hot only 
th<^ir own contents but also the other working house, and in the 
event of its disablement or destructibft the remaining one can be 
easily connected with both the storage houses and handle their 
contents. 

Circular tank silos have not been extensively adopt (?cl in Great 
Britain, but a typical silo tank installation exists at the V^almsley 
& Smith flour mills wliich stand beside tlic Devonshire dock at 
Barrow-in-Furness. There four circular bins, built oi riveted steel 



Fig. 1. 


the other beside it. Each siding .serves ilvii receiving pits, and a ] 
receiving elevator of 10,000 lb capacity j)er minute, or 60,000 1 
bushels per hour, can draw grain from either of two pits. Five 
elevators of 12,000 bushels per hour 011 the other side of the house I 
serve five warehouse separators, and all the grain received or dis- j 
charged is weighed, there being ten sets of automatic scales iu the i 
upper part of the house, known as the cupola. The hopper of each • 
weigher can take a charge of 1400 bushels (84,ooolh). Grain can 
be conveyed either vertically or horizontally to any part of the 
house, into any of the bins in the annex B, or into any truck or lake 
steamer. This house is constructed of timber and roofed with 
corrugated iron. The conveyor belts are 36 in. wide ; those at the 
top of the house are provided with tlirow-off carriages. The dust 
from the cleaning machinery is carefully collected and spouted to 
the furnace under the boiler house, where it is consumed. The 
cylindrical silo bins in the storage houses consist of hollow tiles of 
burned clay which, it is claimed, are fire-proof. The tiles are laid 
on end and are about 12 in. by 12 in. and from 4 in. to 6 in. in thick- 
ness according to the size of the bin. Each altertate tourse consists 
of grooved blocks of channel tfle forming a continuous groove or 
belt round the l>in. This groove receives a steel band acting as a 
tension member and resisting the lateral pressure of the grain. 
The steel bands once in position, the groove is completely filled with 
cement grout by which the steel is encased and protected. Usually 
the bottoms of the bins are furnished wHh self-discharging hoppers 
of weak cinder or gravel concrete finished with cement mortar. 
For the foundation or supporting' floor reinforced concrete is fre- 
quently used. The tiles already described i^e faced with tfles } to 
I in. thick, which are laid solid in cement mortar covering the ^ole 
exterior of the bin. Any damage to the facing tiles can easily be 


plalc-s, stand in a group on a quadrangle close to the mill ware- 
house. A covered gantry, through which pa.s.ses a band conveyor, 
runs from the mill wa.rehou.se to the working silo house 
which stands in the central space amid the four steel 
tanks. The tanks are 70 ft. high, with a diameter of 45 ft., purnesa 
and rest on foundations of concrete and .steel. ICach has a ^ 
separate conical roof and they are flat-bottomed, the grain re.sting 
directly on the steel and concrete foundation bed. As the load of 
the fuU tank is very heavy its even distribution on tJie bed is con- 
sidered a point of importance. Each tank can hold about 2300 tons 
of wheat, which gives a total storage capacity for the four bins of 
over 45,000 qrs. of 480 !t>. Attached to the mill warehouse is a skip 
elevator with a discharging capacity of 75 tons an hour. Tlie gram 
is cleared by this elevator from the hold or holds of the vessel to be 
unloaded, and is delivered to the basement of the warehouse. Thence 
it is elevated to an upper storey and passed through an automatic 
weigher capable of taking a charge of i ton. From the weighing 
machine it can be taken, with or without a prelimim^ Cleaning, 
to any floor of the warehouse, which has a total storing capacity 
of 8000 tons, br it can be carried by the band conveyor through the 
gantpr to the working house of the silo installation and distributed 
to any one of the four tank silos. There is also a connexion by a 
band conveyor running through a covered gantry into the mill, 
which stands immediately in the rear. It is perfectly easy to turn 
over the contents of any tank into any other tank. The whole 
intake and wheat handling plant is moved by two electro-motors of 
35 H.P, each,' one installs in the warehouse and the other in the 
silo working house. Steel silo tanks have the advantage of storing 
a heavy stock of Wheat at comparatively small capital outlay. 
On an average an ordinary silo bin wfiVnot hold more than 500 to 
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looo qrs., but each of th^ bins at Barrow wiJ^ contaiu 9500 tons or 
over zioo qrs. The steel construction also nduces the risk of fire 
and consequentJy lessens the Are premium. 

The important granaries at the Liverpool docks date from x 868 , 
but have since been Imught up to modern requirements. The 
j, . j , warehouses on the Waterloo docks have an aggregate 
storage area of iij acres, while the sister warehouses on 
the Birkenhead side, which stand on the margin of the great float, 
have an area of ii acres. The total capacity of these warehouses 
is about 200,000 qrs. 

The grain warehouse of the Manchester docks at Trailord wharf 
is locally known a.s the grain elevator, because it was built to' a 
^ great cixtcnt on the model of an American elevator. 

Some of the mechanical equipment was supplied by a 

Mier. Chicago firm. The total capacity is 1,500,000 bushels or 
40,000 tons of grain, which is storca in 226 separate bins. The 
granary proper stands about 340 ft. from the side of the dock, but 
U( directly connected with the receiving tower, which rises at the 


g er hour ; weighing in the tower ; conveying grain into the ware- 
ouse and distributing it into any of the 226 bins; moving grain 
from bin to bin either for aerating or delivery, and simultaneously 
weighhig ih bulk at the rate of 500 tons oer hoiir ; sacking grain, 
weighing and loading the sacks into 40 railway trucks and xo carts 
simttltaneousiy ; loading grain from the warehouse into barges or 
coasting craft at the rate of 150 tons per hour in bulk or of 230 sacks 
per hour. This warehouse is equipped with a dryer of American 
construction, which can deal with 30 tons of damp grain at one time, 
and is connected with the whole bin system so that grain can. be 
readily moved from any bin to the dryer or conversely. 

A grain warehouse at the Victoria docks, London, belonging to tln' 
Ixindon and thdia Docks Company (flg. 2) lias a storing capacity 
of alxiut 25,000 qrs. or 200,000 bushels. It is over " 

100 ft. high , and is built on the American plan of interlaced 
timbers resting on iron columns. The walls are externally cased 
with steel plates. The grain is stored in 56 silos, most of which are 
alx>ut 10 ft. square by 50 ft. deep, Tlie intake plant a capacity 
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of 100 tons of wheat an hour, and in* 
eludes six automatic grain scales, each 
of which can weigh off one sack at a 
time. The main delivery floor of the 
w'archouse is at a convenient height 
above the ^ound level. Portable 
automatic weighing machines can be 
placed under any bin. The whole of 
the plant is driven by electric motors, 
one being allotted to each machine. 

The transit silos of the London Grain 
Elevator Company, also at the Victoria 
docks, consist of four complete and in- 
dependent installations standing on 
three tongue.s of land which project 
into the water (flgs. 2 and 3). Each 
silo house is furnished with eight bins, 
each of which, 12 ft. square by 80 ft. 
deep, has a capacity of xooo qrs. 
of grain. A kind of well in the middle 
of each silo house contains the neces- 
sary elevators, staircases, &c. The silo 
bins in each granary are erected on a 
massive cast iron tank forming a sort 
of cellar, which rests on a concrete 
foundation 6 ft. thick. The base of 
the tank is 30 ft. below the water level. 
Tlie silos are fonned of wooden battens 
nailed one 011 top of the other, the 
pieces interlacing. Rolled steel girders 
resting on cast iron columns support 
the silos. To ensure a clean discharge 
the hopper bottoms were designed so 
as to avoid joints and thus to be 
free from rivets or similar protuber- 
ich silo house is covered with corru- 


watcr’s edge, by a band conveyor protecletl by a gantry. The auccs. The exterior of each silo house is covered with corru- 
main building is 448 ft. long by 80 ft. wide ; the whole of the super- i gated iron, and the same material is used for the roofing. No 
.structure was constructed of wood with an external casing of brick- I conveyors serve the silo bins, as tlie elevators which rise above the 


work and tiles. The receiving tower is fitted witli a bucket elevator | tops of the silos can feed any one of them by gravity. There are 
capable, within fairly wide limits, of adjustment to tlic level of the three delivery elevators to each granary, one with a capacitj' of 
hold to be unloaded. The elevator lias the large unloading capacity ' 120 tons and the other two of 100 tons each w hour. Each silo 
of 350 tons per hour, assuming it to be working in a full hofo. It 1 house is served by a large elevator with a capacity of X20 tons per 
is supplemented by a pneumatic elevator (Duckbam system) which i hour, which discharges into tlie elevator well inside tlie house, 
cun raise 200 tons per hour and is used chiefly in dc^aling with parcels The delivery elevators discharge into a receiving shed in which 
ol grain or in clearing grain out of holds which the oi'dinary elevator there is a large hopper feeding six automatic weighing machines, 
cannot reach. I'lie power required to work the large elevator as Each charge as it is weighed empties itself automatically into sacks, 
well a.s the various band conveyors is sujmUed by two sets of hori- which are then ready for loading. Each pair of warehouses is pro- 
zonial Corliss compound engines of 500 H.P. jointly, which are fed vided with a conveyor band 308 ft. long, used either for carrymg 
by two Galloway boilers working at 100 Ib pressure. ’ Th(3 pnemnatic sacks from the weighing sheds to railway trucks or for carrying 
elevator is clrivt'n hv two sets of trinle exnansiem verticsil cnorines arain in bulk to barffes or trucks. Each Silo liouse has ail identical 


zonial Corliss compound engines of 500 H.P. jointly, which are fed vided with a conveyor band 308 ft. long, used either for carrymg 
by two Galloway boilers working at 100 Ib pressure. ’ Th(3 pneiunatic sacks from the weighing sheds to railway trucks or for carrying 
elevator is driven by two sets of triple expansion vertical engines grain in bulk to barges or trucks. Each silo liouse has an identical 
of 600 H.I\ hd by three boilers working at a pressure of 160 lb. mechanical equipment apart from the delivery b^d it shares with 
The grain received in the tower is automatically weighed. From its fellow warehouse. All operations in connexion with the silo 
the receiving tower the grain is conveyed into the warehouse where houses are effected under cover- The silos are nonnally fed by a 
it is at once elevated to the top of a central tower, and is thence fleet of twenty-six of Philipps patent self-discharging lighters. These 
distributed to any of the bins by band conveyors in the usual way. craft are hopper-bottomed and fitted with band conveyors of the 
The mechanical equipment of this warehouse is very complete, ordinary tjrpe, running between the double keelson of the lighter and 
and the following several operations can be simultaneously effected : delivering into an elevator erected at the stem of the lighter. 
discharging grain from vessels in the dock at the rate of 350 tons this means little trimming is required after riie barge, which holda 
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about 200 tons of grain, has been cleared. Ocean steamers of such 
draft as to precltt£ their entry into axw of the up river docks are 
cleared at Tilbury by these lighters. It is said that grain loaded 
at Tilbury into these lighters can be delivered from the transit silos 
to railway trucks or barges in about six hours. The total storage 



situated at the mouth of the Danube, at Braila and Galatz. in 


and serve for both the reception and discharge 
Kummatm, ^ain. At the edge of the quay on wliich these ware- 
houses are biult there are rails with a gauge of iz ft., upon which 
run two mechanical loading and unloading appliances. The Erst 
consists of a telescopic elevator which raises the grain and delivers 
it to one of the two band conveyors at the head of the apparatus. 
Each of these bands feeds automatic weij^hing machines with an 
hourly capacity of 75 tons. From these weighers the grain is cither 
discharged through a manhole in the ground to a band conveyor 
running in a tunnel parallel to the quay wall, or it is raised by a 
second elevator (part of the same unloading apparatus), set at an 
inclined angle, which delivers at a sufficient height to load railway 
trucks on the siding running parallel to the quay. A turning gear 
is provided so as to reverse, if required, the operation of the whole 
aiiparatus, that the portion overhanging the water can be turned 


to the land side. The unloading cimacity is 150 tons of grain per 
hour. If it be desired to load a ship the telescopic elevator has 
only to be turned round and dipped into any one of 15 wells, which 


capacity, pf the elevators and conveyors is 100 tons of grain per hour. 
The mechanical equipment is so complete that four .q&itiiict opera- 
tions are claimed as possible. A ship may be unleaded into silos 
or into the granary floors, and may supultaneously be loaded either 
from tdos or floors witli different kinds of grain. Again, a cargo may 
be discharged either into silos or upon the floors, and simultaneously 
the grain may be cleaned. Grain may also be cleared from a veaeel, 
mixed with other min already received, and then distributed to 
any desired point. With equal facility grain may be cleaned , blended 
with other varieties, re-stored in any section of the granary, and 
transferred from one ship to another. 

A granary with special features of interest, erected on the quay 
at Dortmund, Germany, by a co-operative society, is built of brick 
on a base of hewn stone, with beams and suppbrts of 
timber. It is 78 ft. high and consists of seven floors,^"™*®* 
including basement and attic. Here again there are two sections, 
the larger being devoted to tlie .storage of grain in low bins, while 
the smaller section consists of an ordinary silp house. Grain in 
sacks may be stored in the basement of the larger section which has 
a capacity of 1675 tons as compared with 625 tons in the silo depart- 
ment. Thu.s the total storage capacity is 2500 tons. In the silo 
house the bins, constructed of planks nailed one over the otlier, arc 



arms which form square or lozenge-shaped sections. The object of 
this arrangement is to break up and aerate the stored grain. The 
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can be filled up with grain from the land side, 
each granary is 233,333 qrs. 

Many large granaries have been built, in which gram is stored 
oil open floors, in bulk or in sack.s. A notable instance is the ware- 
stuitMMri Stuttgart. This is a structure of 

' ' seven floors, including a basement and entresol. An 

engine house accommodates two gas engines as well as an 
hydraulic installation for the lifts. The grain is received by an 
elevator from the railway trucks, and is aclivered to a weighing 
machine from which it is carried by a second elevator to the top 
.storey, where it is fed to a band running the length of the building. 
A system of pipes runs from floor to floor, and by means of the 
band conveyor with its movable throw-ofl carriage grain can be 
shot to any floor. A second band conveyor is installed in the 
en^esol floor, and serves to convey grain either to the elevator, 
if it is desired to elevate it to the top floor, or to the loading shed. 
.A second elevator runs through the centre of the building, and is 
provided with a spout by means of which p-ain can be delivered 
into the hopper feeding the cleaning machine, whence the pain 
passes into a second hopper under which is an automatic weigher ; 
directly under this weigher the grain is sacked. 

A good example of a grain warehouse on the combined silo bin 
and floor storage system is afforded by the granary at Mannheim 
Mmnnhmim Rhine, which has the storage capacity of 2100 

' tons. The building is 370 ft. in length, 78 ft. wide and 
78 ft. high, and by means of transverse walls it is divided into three 
sections ; of these one contains silos, in another section grain is 
stored on open floors, while the third, which is situated between 
the other two, is the grain-cleaning department. This granary 
stands by the quay side, and a ship elevator of great capacity, • 
w’hich serves tlie cleaning department, can rapidly clear any ship ! 
or barge beneath. The central or screening house section contains 
machinery specially designed for cleaning barley as well as wheat. 
The barley plant a capacity of 5 tons per hour. There are four 
main elevators in this warehouse, while two more serve the screen 
house. The usual band conveyors fitted with throw-o 0 carriages 
are provided, and are supplemented by an elaborate system of pipes 
which receive grain from the elevators and bands and distribute 
it at any required point. The plant is operated by electric motors. 
If desired the floors of the non-silo section can be utilized for storing 
other goods than grain, and to this end a lift with a capacity of i 
ton runs from the basement to the top storey. The combined 


The capacity of • arms are of triangular section and are slightly hollowed at the base 


so as to bring a current of air into direct contact with the grain. 
The air can be warmed if necessary. The otlier and larger section of 
the granary is provided with 105 bins of moderate height arranged 
in groups of 21 on the five floors between the basement and attic. 
On the intermediate floors and the bottom floor each bin lies exactly 
under the bin above. Grain is not stored in these bins to a greater 
depth than 5 ft. The bin.s are fitted with removable side walls, 
and damp grain is only stored in certain bins aerated for half the 
area of their .side walls through a wire mesh. The arrangements 
for distributing grain in this warehouse are very complete. The 
uncleaned grain is taken by the receiving elevator, with a lifting 
capacity of 20 tons per hour, to a warehouse separator, whence it is 
passed through an automatic weigher and is then either sacked or 
spouted to the main elevator (capacity 25 tons per hour) and ele- 
vated to the attic. From the head of this main elevator the grain 
can either he fed to a bin in one or other of the main granary floors, 
or shot to one of the bins in the silo house. In the attic the grain is 
carried by a spout and belt conveyor to one or other of the turn- 
tables, as the appliances may be termed, which serve to distribute 
through spouts tne grain to any one of the floor or .silo bins. Alter- 
natively, the grain may be shot into the basement and there fed 
back into the main elevator by a band conveyor. In this way the 
grain may be turned over as often as it is deemed necessary. At 
the bottom of each bin are four apertures connected by spouts, 
both with the bin below and with the central vertical pip<^ which 
passes down through the centre of each group of bins. To regulate 
the course of the grain from bin to bin or from bin to central pipe, 
tlic connecting spouts are fitted with valves of ingenious yet simple 
construction Which deflect the grain in any desired direction, so 
that the contents of two or more bins may be blended, or grain 
may be transferred from a bin on one floor to a bin on a lower 
floor, missing the bin on the floor between. The valves are con- 
trolled by chains from the basement. 

With reference to the floor bins used at Dortmund, it may be 
observed that there are granaries built on a similar principle in the 
United Kingdom. It is probable that bins of moderate height are 
more suitable for storing grain containing a considerable amount of 
moisture than deep silos, whether made of wood, ferro-concrete or 
other material. For one thing floor bins of the Dortmund pattern 
can be more effectually aerated than deep silos. German wheat 
has many characteristics in common with British, and, especially 
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in north Germany, W not inftequently harvested in a more or less 
d^jMp condition. In the United Kingdom, Messrs Spencer & Co., Of 
Mefkshatn, have erected s^eral granari^ on the flooi^-bln prineij^e, 
and have adopted ah ii^enions system of ** telescopic spouting, 
by means of wmeh grain may be discharged from one bin to another 
or at any desired point. This sponting can be applied to bins 
either with levd llOOrt) or with hoppeted bottoms, if they are arranged 
one almve the other on the different floors, and is so constructed that 
an ofiening chn be effected at certain jioints by simply sliding 
upwards a section of the spout. 

Natimdl Granaries . — Wheat forms the staple food of a large 
proportion of the population of the British Istcs^ and of the total 
ambviht consumed about four-fifths is sea-borne. The stocks 
normally held in the country lieing limited, serious consequences 
might result from any interruption of the supply, such as might 
occur were Great Britain involved in war with a power or powers 
commanding a .strong fleet. To meet this contingency it has 
been suggested that the State shfuild establish granaries contain* 
ing a national reserve of wheat for use in emergency, or should 
adopt measures calculated to induce merchants, mitle^, &c., to 
liold larger stocks than at present and to stimulate the production 
of home-grown wheat. 

Stocks of wheat (and of flour expressed in its equivalent weight 
of wheat) arc lield by merchants, millers and farmers. Merchants* 
stocks are kept in granaries at ports of importation 
and are known as first-hand stocks. Stocks of wheat 
and flour in the hands of millers and of flour held by 
bakers arc termed second-hand stocks, while farmers’ stocks only 
consist of native wheat. Periodical returns are generally made 
of first-hand or port stocks, nor should a wide margin of error be 
possible in the case of fanners’ stocks, but second-hand st(K:ks are 
more difficult to gauge. Since the last decade of the 19th century 
the storage capadt}* of British mills has considerably increased. 
As the number of small mills has diminished the capacity of the 
bigger ones has increased, and proportionately their warehousing 
accommodation has been enlarged. At the present time first-hand 
stocks tend to diminish because a larger proportion of millers* 
holdings are in mill granaries and silo houses. The immense 
preponderance of steamers over sailing vessels in the grain trade 
has also had the effect of greatly diminishing stocks. With his 
cargo or parcel on « steamer a corn merchant can tell almost to a 
day when it will be due. In fact foreign wheat owned by British 
merchants is to a great extent stored in foreign granaries in 
preference to British wareliouses. The merchant’s risk is therein 
lessened to a certain extent. When his wheat has been brought 
into a British port, to send it farther afidd means extra expense. 
But wlji:al in an American or Argentine elevator may be ordered 
wherever the best price can be obtained for it. Options or 
“ future.s,” too, have helped to restrict the size of wheat stocks 
in the Ignited Kingdom. A merchant buys a cargo of wheat on 
pas.suge lor arrival at a definite time, and, lest the market value 
of grain should have depreciated by the time it arrives, he sells 
an option against it. Jn this way he hedges his deal, the option 
serving as insurance against loss. 1 ’his i.s w'hy the British corn 
trade finds it less risk)' to limit purchases to bare needs, protecting 
itself by option deals, tlian to store large quantities which may 
depreciate and involve tlieir owners in loss. 

Varying estimates have iieen made of the number of weeks’ 
supply of brcadstulfs (wheal and flour) hdd by millers at various 
seasons of the year. A table compiled by the secretary of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers from returns 
for 1902 made by 170 milling firms showed 47, 4*9, 4-9 and 
5 weeks' supply at the end of March, June, September and 
December respectively. These 170 mills, were said to represent 
46 % oi the milling (Capacity of the United Kingdom, «jnd claimed 
to have ground 12,000,000 qrs. out of 25,349,000 qrs. milled in 
1902. These were obviously large mills ; it is probable that the 
other mills would not Imve shown any thi:^ like such a proportion 
of stock of either raw or finished material. A fair estimate of the 
stocks normally held by millers and bakers throughout the 
United Kingdom would be about four weeks’ supply. First-hand 
stocks vary considerably, but the limits are definite, ranging from 
1,000,000 to 3,500,000 qrs., the latter being a high figure. The j 


1 tendency » for first-lmnd stocks to decline, but two weeks* supply 
i^st be a minimum. Farmers’ stocks niecessanly vary wftn the 
size of thecrc^ and the p^iod-of the year ; ‘ they will range from 
9 or 10 weeks on the 1st of September to a ludf week on lat of 
August. Taking all the stocks together^ it is very exceptional 
for the stock of breadstuffs to fall below 7 weeks’ supply. Be- 
tween the cereal years 18937x894 and 1903-1904^ a period of 
570 weeks, the stocks ol aU kinds fell below 7 weeks* supply in 
only 9 weeks ; of these 9 weeks 7 were between the beginning of 
June and the end of August 1898. This was immediately after 
the Leiter collapse. In seven of these eleven years there is no 
instance of stocks falling below 8 weeks’ supply* In 21 out of 
these 570 weeks and in 39 weeks during the same period stocks 
dropped below 7J and 8 weeks’ supply respectively. Roughly 
spealung the stock of wheat available for bread-malqng varies 
from a two to four months’ supply and is at times well above 
the latter figure. 

The formation of a national reserve of wheat, to be held at 
the disposal of tlie state in case of urgept need during war, is 
beset by many practice difliculties. Tlie father of « . ^ 
the sdieme was {nrobably The MiUer, a well-known 
trade journal. In March and April 1886 two articles 
appeartid in that paper under the heading “ Years of Plenty 
and State Granaries,” in which it was urged that to iriect the 
risk of hostile cruisers interrupting the supplies it would be 
desirable to lay up in granaries on British soil and under govern- 
ment control a stock of wheat sufficient for 12 or alternatively 
6 months’ consumption. This was to be national property, not 
to be touched e\( ef)t when the fortune of war sent up the price 
of wheat to a famine level or caused severe distress. The State 
holding this large stock — a year’s supply of foreign grain would 
have meant at least 15,000,000 qrs., and have cost about 
£25,000,000 exclusi\^c of warehousing — ^^was in peace time to .sell 
no wheat except when it became .necessary to part .with stock 
as a precautionary measure. In that case the wheat sold was to 
be replaced by the same amount of new grain. The idea was 
to provide the country with a supply of wheat until sufficient 
wheat-growing soil could be broken up to make it practically 
self-sufficing in respect of wheat. The original suggestion fell 
quite flat. 'Fwo years later Captain Warren, R.N., read a paper 
on “ Great Britain’s Corn Supplies in War,” before the London 
Oiambcr of (Commerce, and accepted national granaries as the 
only practicable safeguard against what appeared to him a great 
peril. The representatives of the shipping interest opposed the 
scheme, probably because it appeared to them likely to divert 
the public from insisting on an all-powerful navy. The corn 
trade opposed the project on account of its gi'eat practical 
difficulties. But constant contraction of the British wheat 
acreage kept the question alive, and during the earlier half of the 
’nineties it was a favourite theme with agriculturists. Some 
influential members of parliament pressed tlie matter on the 
government, who, acting, no doubt, on the advice of their military 
and naval experts, refused either a royal commission or a depart- 
mental committee. While the then technical advisers of tlie 
government were divided on the advisability of establishing 
national granaries as a defensive measure, the balance of expert 
opinion was adverse to the scheme. Lord Wolseley, then 
commander-in-chief, uublicly stigmatized the theory that Great 
Britain might in war oe starved into submission as* unmitigated 
humbug.” 

In spite of official discouragement the agitation continued, 
and early in 1897 the council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, at the suggestion to a 
great extent of Mr R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., nominated 
a committee to examine the (question of naticoial ^iubb. 
wheat stores. This committee held thirteen sittings 
and examined fifty-four witnesses. Its report, which was 
published (L. G. Newman & Co., 12 Finsbury Square, London, 
E.C.) with minutes of the evidence taken, praictically recom- 
mended that a national reserve Of yheat on the lihes already 
sketched should be formed and administered by the State, and 
that the government should be strongly urged to obtain the 
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ii{9|>ointment of a royal commission, comprising repmsmtatives 
of agriculture, the corn trade, shippmg, and the army and navy, 
to opnduct an exhaustive inquiry into the whole adbject of the 
national food-supply in case of war. This recommendation was 
ultimately carried into effect, but not till nearly five years had 
elapsed. Of two schemes for national granaries put before the 
Yerburg^i committee, one was formulated by Mr Seth Taylor, 
a London miller and com merchant, who redkoned that a store 
of 10,000,000 qrs. of wheat might be accumulated at an average 
cost of 40s, per ,qr.— -tins was in the Initer year of high prices — 
and distributed in six specially constructed granaries to be 
erected at London, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Glasgow and 
Dublin. The cost of the granaries was put at ,500/500. Mr 

Taylor's scheme, all charges included, such as 2^ % interest on 
capital, cost of storage (at 6cL p«r qr.), and 2s. per qr. for cost 
of replacing wheat, involved an annual expenditure of £1,250,000. 
The Yerburgli committee also considered a proposal to stimulate 
the home supply of wheal by offering a bounty to fanners for 
every quarter of wheat grown. This proposal has taken different 
shapes; some have suggested that a bounty should be given 
on every acre of land covered with wheat, while others would 
only allow the bounty oq wheat raised and kept in good condition 
up to a certain date, say the beginning of tire following harvest. 
It is obvious that a bounty on the area of land covered by 
wheat, irrespective of yield, would be a premium on poor farming, 
and might divert to wheat-growing land unsuitable for that 
purpose. The suggestion to pay a bounty of say 3s. to 5s. per qr. 
for all wheat grown and stacked for a certain time stands on a 
different basis; it is conceivable that a bounty of 5s. might 
expand the British prcxiuctipn of wheat from say 7,000,000 to 
9,000,000 qrs., which would mean that a bounty of £2,250,000 
per annum, plus costs of administration, liad secured an extra 
home production of 2,000,000 qrs. Whether such a price would 
be worth paying is another matter ; the Yerburgh committee's 
conclusion was decidedly in the negative. It has also been 
suggested that the State might subsidize millers Uj the extent 
of 2s. 6d. per sack of 2S0 lb per annum on condition that each 
maintained a minimum supply of two months’ flour. This may 
be taken to mean that for keeping a special stock of flour over 
and above his usual output a miller would be entitled to an 
annual subsidy of 2s. 6d. per sack. An extra slock of 10,000,000 
.sacks might be thus kept uj) at an annual cost of £1,250,000, 
lus the expenditure of administration, which would probably 
e heavy. With regard to this suggestion, it i.s very probable 
that a few large mills which have plenty of warehouse accom- 
modation and depots all over the country would lie ready to 
keep up a permanent extra stock of 100,000 sacks. Thus a mill 
of 10,000 sacks’ capacity per week, which habitually maintains 
a total stock of 50,000 sacks, might bring up its stock to 150,000 
sadcs. Such a mill, being a gu^ customer to railways, could 
get from them the. storage it required for little or nothing. But 
the bulk of the mills have no such advantages. They have little 
or no spare warehousing room, and are not accu.stomed to keep 
any stock, sending their flour out almost as fast as it is milled. 
It is doubtful therefore if a bounty of 2s. 6d. per sack would 
have the desired effect of keeping up a stock of 10,000,000 sacks, 
sufficient for two to three months’ bread consumption. 

The controversy reached a climax in the royal commission 
appointed in 1903, to which was also referred importation 
of raw materia] in war time. Its report appeared in 
2J2j^”'i9P5. To the question whether the unquestioned 
im-iiw. dependence of the United Kingdom on an uninterrupted 
supply of sea-borne breadstuffs renders it advisable or 
not to maintain at all times a six months’ stock of wheat and 
flour, it returned no decided answer, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the commission was hc^lessly divided. 
The main report was distinctly optimistic so far as the liability 
of the count^ to harass and distress at the hands of a hostile 
naval power or combination of powers was concerned. But 
there were several dissentients, and there was hardly any 
portion of the report in chief which did not provoke some 
reservation or another. That a maritime war would cause 


and insurance to rise in a high degree was freely admitted, 
and it was also admitted that the price of bread must also rise 
very tfipreciaidy. But, provided the navy did not break down, 
the risk of starvation was dismissed. Therefore all the proposals 
for providing national granaries or inducing merchants and 
miners to carry bigger stocks were put aride as unpractical and 
uimecessary. The commission was, however, inclined to consider 
more favourably a suggestion for providing free storage for 
wheat at the expense of the State. The idea was that if the State 
would subsidize ar^ large granary company to the extent of 6d. 
or 5d. per qr*. grain now warehoused in foreign lands would be 
attract^ to the British Isles. But on the whole the commission 
held that the main effect of the scheme would be to saddle tht‘ 
government with the rent of all grain stored in public warehouses 
in the United Kingdom without materially increasing stocks. 
The proposal to offer bounties to farmers to hold stocks for u 
longer period and to grow more wheat met with equally little 
favour. 

To sum up tlie advantages of national granaries, assuming 
any sort of disaster to the navy, the possession of a reseiVe 
of even six months’ wheat-supply in addition to ordinary stocks 
would prevent panic prices. On tlie other hand, the difficulties 
in the way of forming and administering such a reserve are very 
great. The world grows no great surplus of wheat, and to form 
a six months’, much more a twelve months’, stock would be 
the work of years. The government in buying up the wheat 
would have to go carefully if they would avoid sending up 
prices with a rush. They wbuld have to buy dearly, and when 
they let go a certain amount of stock they would be bound to 
sell cheaply. A stock once formed might be held by the State 
with little or no disturbance of the corn market, although the 
existence of such an emergency stock would hardly encourage 
British farmers to grow more wheat. The cost of erecting, 
equipping and keeping in good order the necessary warehouses 
would be, probably, mu("h heavier than the most liberal estimate 
hitherto made by advocates of national granaries. (G. F. Z.) 

GRANBY, JOHN MANNERS, Marquess of (1721-1770). 
British soldier, was the eldest son of the third duke of Rutland. 
He was born in 1721 and educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was returned as member of parliament for 
Grantham in 1741. Four years later he received a commission 
as colonel of a regiment raised by the Rutland interest in and 
about Leicester to assist in quelling the Highland revolt of 1745. 
This corps never got beyond Newcastle, but young Granby 
went to the front as a volunteer on the duke of Cumberland’s 
staff, and saw active service in the la.st stages of the insurrection. 
Very soon his regiment was disbanded, He continued in, parlia- 
ment, combining with it military duties, making the campaign 
of Flanders (1747). Promoted major-general in 1755, three 
years later he was appointed colonel of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues). Meanwhile he had married the daughter of the duke 
of Somerset, and in 1754 had begun his parliamentary connexion 
with Cambridgeshire, for which county he sat until his death. 
The same year that saw Granby made colonel of the Blues, 
saw also the despatch of a considerable British contingent to 
Germany. Minden was Granby’s first great battle. At the head 
of the Blues he was one of the cavalry leaders halted at the 
critical moment by Sackville, and when in consequence that 
officer was sent home in disgrace, Lieut. -General Lord 
Granby succeeded to the command of the British Contingent 
in Ferdinand’s army, having 32,000 men under hiS orders at 
the beginning of 1760. In the remaining campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ War the English contingent was more conspicuous -by its 
conduct than the Prussians themselves. On the 31st of July 
1760 Granby brilliantly stormed Warburg at the head of the 
British cavalry, capturing 1500 men and ten. pieces of artiller} . 
A year later (rsth of July 1761) the British defended the heights 
of Vellin^iausen with what Ferdinand himsielf styled “ indescrib- 
able bravery.” In the last campaign, at Gravenstein und 
Wilhelmsthal, Homburg and Cassel, Granby’s men bore the brunt 
of the ^hting and earned the greatest share of the glory. 

Returning to England in 1763 the marquess found himself 
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the popular hero of the war. It is said that couriers awaited 
his arrival at all the home ports to offer him the choice of the 
Ordnance or the Horse Guards. His appointment to the Ordnance 
bore the date of the ist of July 1763, and three years later he 
became commander-in-chief. In this position he was attacked 
by “ Junius/’ and a heated discussion arose^ as the writer had 
taken the greatest pains in assailing the most popular member 
of the Grafton ministry. In 1770 (kanby, worn out by political 
and financial trouble, resigned all his offices, except the colonelcy 
of the Blues. He died at Scarborough on the x8th of October 
1770. He had been made a privy councillor in 1760, lord 
lieutenant of Derbyshire in 1762, and LL.D. of Cambridge in 
1769. 

'1 wo portraits of Granby wore painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of wiiicb is now in the National Gallery. His contemporary 
popularity is indicated by the number of inns and public-nouses 
which took his name and had his portrait as sign-board. 

GRAN CHACO, an extensive region in the heart of South 
America belonging to the La Plata basin, stretching from 20^ 
to 29® S. lat., and divided between the republics of Argentine, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, with a small district of south-western 
Matto Grosso (Brazil). Its area is estimated at from 250,000 
to 425,000 sq. m., but the true Chaco region probably does not 
exceed 300,000 sq. m. Tlie greater part is covered with marshes, 
lagoons and dense tropical jungle and forest, and is still un- 
(;xplored. On its southern and western borders there are ex- 
tensive tra(!t.s of open woodland, intermingled with grassy plains, 
while on the northern side in Bolivia are large areas of open 
country subject to inundations in the rainy season. In general 
terms the Gran Chaco may be described as a great plain sloping 
gently to the S.E., traversed in the same direction by two great 
rivers, the Pilcomayo and Bermejo, whose sluggish courses are 
not navigable because of sand-banks, barriers of overturned trees 
and floating vegetation, and confusinp^ channels. This excludes 
that part of eastern Bolivia belonging to the Amazon basin, 
which is sometimes described as part of the Chaco. The greater 
part of its territory is occupied by nomadic tribes of Indians, 
some of whom are still unsubdued, while others, like the Matacos, 
are sometimes to be found on neighbouring sugar estates and 
(\stancias as labourers during the busy season. The forest wealth 
of the Chaco region is incalculable and apparently inexhaustible, 
consisting of a great variety of palms and valuable cabinet 
woods, building timber, d:c. Its extensive tracts of “ quebracho 
Colorado ” {Loxopierygium Lormtzii) are of very great value 
because of its use in tanning leather. Both the wood and its 
extract are largely exported. Civilization is slowly gaining 
footholds in this region along the southern and eastern borders. 

GRAND ALUANCE, WAR OF THE (alternatively called the 
War of the League of Augsburg), the third ^ of the great aggressive 
wars waged by Louis XIV. of France against Spain, the Empire, 
Great Britain, Holland and other states. The two earlier wars, 
which are redeemed from oblivion by the fact tliat in them 
three great captains, Turenne, Condi and Montecucculi, played 
leading parts, are described in the article Dutch Wars. In 
the third war the leading figures are : Ilcnri de Montmorency- 
lloutteville, duke of Luxemburg, the former aide-de-camp of 
( ondi and heir to his daring method of warfare ; William of 
Orange, who had fought against both Conde and Luxemburg 
in lht‘ earlier wars, and was now king of England ; Vauban, 
the founder of the sciences of fortification and siegecraft, and 
('atinat, the follower of Turenne’s cautious and systematic 
strategy, who was the first commoner to receive high command 
in the army of Louis XIV. But as soldiers, these men — except 
Vauban— an* overshadowed by the great figures of the preceding 
generation, and except for a half-dozen outstanding episodes, 
the war of 1689-97 was an affair of positions and manoeuvres. 

It was within these years that tbe art and practice of war 
began to crystallize into the form called “ linear in its strategic 

^ The name “ Grand .Mliance is applied to the coalition against 
Louis XIV. begun by the I.eague of Augsburg. This coalition not 
only waged the war dealt with in the present article, but (with only 
.slight modifications and with practically unbroken continuity) the 
war of the Spanish Succession that followed. 


and tactical aspect, and ** cabinet^war ” in its political find mord 
aspect; In the Dutch wars, and in the minor wan that pre- 
ceded the formation of the Leap;ue of Augsburg, then; were 
still survivals of the loose organization, violence and wasteful 
barbarity typical of the Thirty Years’ War ; and even in the 
War of the Grand Alliance (in its earlier years) occasional 
brutalities and devastations showed that the old spirit died hard. 
But outrages that would have been borne in dumb misery ih 
the old days now provoked loud indignation, and when the 
fierce Louvois disappeared from the scene it l^came generally 
understood that barbarity was impolitic, not only as alienating 
popular sympathies, but also as rendering operations a physical 
impossibility for want of supplies. 

Thus in 1700, so far from terrorizing the country people 
.into submission, armies systematically conciliated them by 
paying cash and bringing trade into the country. 

Formerly, wars had b^n fought to compel a people 
to abjure their faith or to change sides in some 
personal or dynastic quarrel. But since 1648 this had no 
longer been the case, llie Peace of Westphalia established 
the general relationship of kings, priests and peoples on a basis 
that was not really shaken until the French Revolution, and 
in the intervening hundred and forty years the peoples at large, 
except at the highest and gravest moments (as in Germany in 
1689, France in 1709 and Prussia in 1757) held aloof from active 
participation in politics and war. This was the beginning of 
the theory that war was an affair of the regular forces only, 
and that intervention in it by the civil population was a punish- 
able offence. Thus wars became the business of the professional 
soldiers in the king’s own service, and the scarcity and costliness 
of these soldiers combined with the purely political character 
of the quarrels that arose to reduce a campaign from an “ intense 
and passionate drama” to a humdrum affair, to which only 
rarely a few men of genius imparted some degree of vigour, and 
which in the main was an attempt to gain small ends by a small 
expenditure of force and with the minimum of risk. As between 
a prince and his subjects there were still quarrels that stirred 
the average man — the Dragonnades, for instance, or the English 
Revolution — but foreign wars were “ a stronger form of diplo- 
matic notes,” as Clausewitz called them, and were waged with 
the object of adding a codicil to the treaty of peace that had 
closed the last incident. 

Other causes contributed to stifle the former ardour of war. 
Gimpaigns were no longer conducted by armies of ten to thirty 
thousand men; Large regular armies had come into fashion, 
and, as Guiberl points out, instead of small armies charged with 
grand operations we find grand armies charged with small 
operations. The average general, under the prevailing conditions 
of supply and armament, was not equal to the task of commanding 
such armies. Any real concentration of the great forces that 
Louis XIV. had created was therefore out of the question, and 
the field armies split into six or eight independent fractions, 
each charged with operations on a particular theatre of war. 
From such a policy nothing remotely resembling the crushing 
of a great power could be expected to be gained. The one 
tangible asset, in view of future peace negotiations, was therefore 
a fortress, and it was on the preservation or capture of fortresses 
that operations in all these wars chiefly turned. Ihe idea of 
the decisive battle for its own sake, as a settlement of the quarrel, 
was far distant ; for, strictly speaking, there was no quarrel, 
and to u.se up highly trained and exceedingly expensive soldiers 
I in gaining by brute force an advantage that might equally wdl 
be obtained by chicanery was regarded as foolish. 

The fortress was, moreover, of immediate as well as contingent 
value to a state at war. A century of constant warfare had 
impoverished middle Europe, and armies had to spread over a 
large area if they desired to “ live on the countrjr.” This was 
dangerous in the face of the enemy (cf. the Peninsular War), 
and it was also uneconomical. The only way to prevent the 
country people from sending their produce into the fortresses 
for safety was to announce beforehand that cash would be paid, 
at a high rate, for whatever the army needed. But even promises 
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tarely brought this about^ and to hve at all; whether on supplies 
brought up from the home country and stored in mag^ines 
(which had to be guarded) or on local resources; an army had 
as a rule to maintain or to capture a large fortress. SiegeS; 
therefore^ and manoeuvres arc the features of this form of war^ 
wherein armies progressed not with the giant strides of modem 
war, but in a succession of short hops fmm one foothold to the 
next. This was the procedure of the average commander, and 
even when a more intense spirit of conflict was evoked by the 
Luxemburgs and Marlboroughs it was but momentar}^ and 
spasmodic. 

The general character of the war being borne in mind, nine- 
tenths of its inarches and manoeuvres can be almost taken as 
read *’ ; the remaining tenth, the exceptional and abnormal 
part of it, alone possesses an interest for modem readers. 

In pursuance of a new aggressive policy in Germany I/Ouis XIV. 
sent his troops, as a diplomatic menace rather than for conquest, 
into that country in the autumn of 1688. Some of their raiding 
parties plundered the country as far south as Augsbuig, for the 
political intent of their advance suggested terrorism rather than 
conciliation as the best method. The league of Augsburg at 
once took up the challenge, and the addition of new members 
(Treaty of Vienna, May 1689) converted it into the “ Grand 
Alliance ** of Spain, Holland, Sweden, Savoy and certain Italian 
states, Great Britain, the emperor, the elector of Branden- 
burg, &c. 

Those who condemned the king for raising up so many 
enemies, admired him for having so fully prepared to defend 
himself and even to forestall them,” says Voltaire. Ixmvois 
had in fact completed the work of organizing the French army 
on a regular and permanent basis, and had made it not merely 
the best, but also by far the most numerous in Europe, for Louis 
disposed in t688 of no fewer than 375,000 soldiers and 60,000 
sailors. The infantry was uniformed and drilled, and the socket 
bayonet and the flint-lock musket had been introduced. The 
only relic of the old armament was the pike, which was retained 
for one-quarter of the foot, though it had been discarded by the 
Imperialists in the course of the Turkish wars described below. 
The first artillery regiment was created in 1684, to replace the 
former semi-civilian organization by a body of artillerymen 
susceptible of uniform training and amenable to discipline 
and orders. 

In 1689 Louis had six armies on foot. That in Germany, 
which had executed the raid of the previous autumn, was not 
DevMMim- ^ position to resist the principal army of the coalition 
tionotthe^o far from support. I-ouvois therefore ordered it 
lay waste the Palatinate, and the devastation of 
the country around Heidelberg, Mannheim, Spires, 
Oppenheim arid Worms was pitilessly and methodically carried 
into effect in January and February. There had been devasta- 
tions in previous wars, even the high-minded Turenne had 
used the argument of fire and sword to terrify a population 
or a prince, while the whole story of the last ten years of the 
great war had been one of incendiary armies leaving traces 
of their passage that it took a century to remove. But here the 
devastation was a purely military measure, executed systemati- 
cally over a given strategic front for no other purpose than to 
delay the advance of the enemy’s army. It differed from the 
method of Turenne or Cromwell in that the sufferers were not 
those people whom it was the purpose of the war to reduce to 
submission, but others who had no interest in the quarrel. It 
differed from Wellington’s laying waste of Portugal in 1810 in 
that it was not done for the defence of the Palatinate against 
a national enemy, but because the Palatinate was where it was. 
The feudal theory that every subjtect of a prince at war was an 
armed vassal, arid therefore an enemy of the prince’s enemy, 
had in practice been obsolete for two centuries past ; by 1690 
the organization of war, its causes, its methods and its instni- 
tnents had passed out of touch with the people at large, and it 
had become thoroughly understood that the army alone was 
concerned with the army’s business. Thus it was that this 
devastation excited universal reprobation, and that, in the words 


Of a modem French writer, the “ idea of Germany came to 
birth in the flames of the Palatiriate.*’ 

As a military measure this crime was, moreover, quite liimrofil- 
able ; for it became impossible for Marshal Duras, the French 
commander, to hold out on the east side of the middle Rhine, 
and he could think of nothing better to do than to go farther 
south and to ravage Baden and the Breisgau, which was nut 
even a military necessity. The grand army of the Allies, coming 
farther north, was practically unopposed. Charles of Lorraine 
and the elector of Bavaria — lately comrades in the Turkish war 
(see below)—: invested Mainz, the elector of Brandenburg Bonn. 
The latter, following the evil precedent of his enemies, shelkd 
the town uselessly instead of making a breach in its walls and 
overpowering its French garrison, an incident not calculated 
to advance the nascent idea of German unity. Mainz, valiantly 
defended by Nicolas du Bl^, marquis d’lJxelles, had to surrender 
on the 8th of September. The governor of Bonn, baron d’Asfeld, 
not in the least intimidated by the bombardment, held out till 
the army that had taken Mainz reinforced the elector of Branden- 
burg, and then, rejecting the hard terms of surrender offered 
him by the latter, he fell in resisting a last assault on the 1 2th 
of October. Only 850 men out of his 6000 Were left to surrender 
on the 16th, and the duke of Lorraine, less truculent than the 
elector, escorted them safely to Thionville. Boufllers, will» 
another of Louis’s armies, operated from Luxemburg (captured 
by the French in 1684 and since held) and Trarbach towards the 
Rhine, but in spite of a minor victory at Kochheim on the 21st 
of August^ he was unable to relieve either Mainz or Bonn. 

In the T-ow Countries the French marshal d'Hiimi^res, being 
in superior fon'e, had obtained special permission to offer battU? 
to the Allies. Leaving the garrison of Lille and Toumay to 
amuse the Spaniards, he hurried from Maubeuge to oppose the 
Dutch, who from Namur had advanced slowly on Philippeville. 
Coming upon their army (which was commanded b\' the prince 
of Waldcck) in position behind the river Heurc, with an advanced 
post in the little walled town of Walcourt, he flung his advanced 
guard against the bridge and fortifications of this place to clear 
the way for his deployment beyond the river Heure (27th 
August). Aftcrr wasting a thousand brave men in this attempt, 
he drew back. For a few days the two armies remained face 
to face, cannonading one another at intervals, but no further 
fighting occurred. Humiires returned to the region of the 
Scheldt fortresse.s, and Waldcck to Brussels. For the others 
of I.ouis’ six armies the year’s campaign passed off quite 
uneventfully. 

Simultaneously ^^ilh these operations, the Jacobite cause was 
being fought to an issue in Ireland. War began early in i68y wdlh 
desultory engagements between the Orangemen of the ^ 
north and the Irish regular army, most of which the earl ** 

of Tyrconnel had induced tp declare for King 
The northern struggle after a time condensed itself into ’ * ' 

the defence of Derry and Enniskillen. The siege* of the former 
place, liegun by James himself and carried on by the French 
general Rosen, la.sted 105 days. In marked contrast to the siege.s 
of the continent, this was resisted by the townsmen lhemselve.s, 
under the leadership of the clergyman George Walker. But the 
relieving force (consisting of two frigates, a .supply ship and a force 
under Major-Generril Percy Kirkc) was dilatory, ana it was not 
until the defenders Were in the last extremity that Kirke actually 
broke through the bUx^kade (July 31st). Enniskillen was less 
closely invested, and its iuhabitanis, organized by Colonel Wolseley 
and other officers sent by Kirke, actually kept the open field and 
defeated the Jacobites at Newtown Butler (July 318B. A few days 
later the Jacobite army withdrew from the north. But it was long 
before an adequate army could be sent over from England to deal 
witli it. Marsiial Schomberg (q.v.)^ one of the most distingiiished 
soldiers of the time, who had been exjielled from the French service 
as a Huguenot, was indeed sent over in August, but the army he 
brought, some 10,000 strong, was composed of raw recruits, and 
when it was assembled in camp at Dundalk to be trained for its 
work, it was quickly ruined by an epidemic of fever. But Janu^s 
failed to take advantage of his opportunity to renew the war in llu* 
north, and the relics of Schomberg’s army wintered in security, 
covered by the Enniskillen troops. In the spring of 1690, however, 
more troops, this time experienced regiments from Holland, Denmark 
and Brandenburg, were sent, and in Jxme, Schomberg in Ireland and 
Major-General Scravemore in Chester having thorouglily organized 
and equipped the field army, King William assumed the command 
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himself. Five days after his arrival he begin bis advance from 
Loughbrickland near Newry, and on the xst of July he engaged 

K es's main army on the river Boyne, close to Drogheda. Schom- 
'was killed and William himself ivoiihded, but the Irish army 
was routed. 

No stand was made by the defeated party either in the DuUin 
or in the Waterford district. jUau/un, the commander of the French 
auxiliary corps in Jnmvs*s army, and Tyrconnel both discounten- 
anced any attempt to defend Limerick, whore the Jacomte forces 
had reassembled ; but Patrick Sarsiield /earl of Lucan), as the 
spokesman of the younger and more ardent of the Irish officers, 
pleaded for its retention. He was left, tiicrefore, to hold Limerick, 
while Tyrconiul and Lauzun moved northward itito Galway. Here, 
as in the north, the quarrel enlisted the active sympathies of the 
people against the invader, and Sarsfield not only surprised and 
destroyed the artillery train of William's army, but repulsed every 
assault made on the walls that Lauzun had said " could be battered 
down by rotioii apples." William gave up the siege on the 30th 
of Augu.st. The failure was, however, compensated in a mea.surc by 
the arrival in Ireland 0/ an expedition under Lord Marlborough, 
which captured Cork and Kinsale, and next year (1691) the Jacobite 
cause was finally crushed by William's general GiuckeU (afterwards 
earl of Athlone) in the battle of Aughrim in Galway (July 12th), 
in which St Ruth, the French commander, was killed and the 
Jacobites army dissipated. Ginckcll, following up his victory, be- 
sieged Limerick afresh. Tyrconnel died of apoplexy while organizing 
the defence, and this time the town was invested by sea as well as 
by land. After six weeks’ resistance the defenders offered to 
capitulate, and with the signing of the treaty of Limerick on the 
ist of October the Irish war came to an end. Sarsfield and the 
most energetic of King James's siqiportors retired to France and 
were there formed into the famous " Irish brigarlc." Sarsfield was 
killed at tlie battle of Ncerwitiden two years later. 

Th(‘ campaign of 1690 on the continent of Europe is marked 
by two battles, one of which, Luxemburg’s victory of Fleurus, 
belongs to the category of the world’s great battles. It is 
described under Flkitrus, and the present article only deals 
summarily with the conditions in wluch it was fought. These, 
though they in fact led to an encounter that could, in itself, 
fairly be called decisive, were in closer accord with the general 
spirit of the war than was the decision that arose out of them. 

Luxemburg had a powerful enemy in Louvois, and he had 
consequently been allotted only an insignificant part in the first 
cami>aign. But after the disasters of 1689 lx)uis re-arranged 
the commands on the north-east frontier so as to allow Humi^res, 
Luxemburg and Bovifflers to combine for united action. “ I 
will take care that LouvoisS plays fair,” Louis said to the duke 
when he gave him his letters of service. Though apparently 
Luxemburg was not authorized to order such a combination 
himself, as senior officer he would automatically take command 
if it came about. The whole force available was probably close 
on 100,000, but not lialf of these were present at the decisive 
battle, though Luxemburg certainly practised the utmost 
” e(.onomy of force ” as this was understood in those days (see 
also Nrerwinden). On the remaining theatres of war, the 
dauphin, assisted by the due de I^rge, held the middle Rhine, 
and Catinat the .Mps, while other forces were in Roussillon, &c., 
as before. Gatinat’s operations are briefly described below. 
Those of the others need no description, for though the Allies 
formed a plan for a grand ('oncentric advance on Paris, the 
preliminaries to this advance were so numerous and .so closely 
interdependent that on the most favourable estimate the winter 
would necessarily find the Allied armies many leagues short of 
Paris. In fact, the Rhine offensive collapsed when Charles of 
Lorraine died (17th April), and the reconquest of his lost duchy 
ceased to be a direct object of the war. 

Luxembuig began operations by drawing in from the Sambre 
co\intr>^, where he had hitherto been stationed, to the Scheldt 
and “ eating up ” the countrjr between Oudenarde 
laSSr**' Ghent in tlie face of a Spanish army concentrated 
at the latter place (15th May-izth June). He then 
left Humi^res with a containing force in the Scheldt region and 
hurried back to the Sambre to interpose between the Allied 
army under Wuldeck and the fortress of Dinant which Waldeck 
was credited with the intention of besieging. His march from 
Toumay to Gerpinnes was counted a m^el of .skill — the loais 
ciassicus for the maxim that ruled till the advent of Napoleon — 
** march always in the order in which you encamp, or purpose 


to eiican^^ or fight.” For four days the army inarched acfoss 
country in dose order, covered in aU directions by reconnoitring 
cavalrjr. and advanced, flank and rear guards. Under these 
condittons eleven miles a day was practic^y forced marching, 
and on arriving aA Jeumont-aor-Sambre the army was given 
three days’ rest. Then followed a few leisurely marches in the 
direction yof Charleroi, during Which a detachmentt of Boufflers’s 
army came in, and the cavalry explored the country to the north. 
On news of the enemy’s army being at Trazegnies, Luxembuig 
hurried across a ford of the Sambre above Charleroi, but this 
proved to be a detachment only, and soon information came 
in that Waldeck was encamped near Fleurus. Thereupon 
Luxemburg, without consulting his subordinate generals, took 
his army to Velaine. He knew that the enemy was marking 
time till the troops of li^ge and the Brandenburgers from the 
Rhine were near enough to co-operate in the Dinant enterprise, 
and he was determined to fight a battle at once. From Veiaine, 
therefore, on the morning of the ist of July, the army moved 
forward to Fleurus and there won one of the most brilliant 
victories in the histoiy of the Royal army. But Luxemburg 
was not allowed to pursue his advantage. He was ordered to 
hold his army in readiness to besiege either Namur, Mens, 
C'harleroi or Ath, according as later orders dictated ; and to 
send back the borrowed regiments to Boufllers, who was being 
pressed back by the Brandenburg and Li6ge troops. Thus 
Waldeck reformed his army in peace at Brussels, where William 
III. of England soon afterwards assumed command of the 
Allied forces in the Netherlands, and Luxemburg and the other 
marshals stood fast for the rest of the campaign, beiitg forbidden 
to advance until Catinat — in Italy — ^should have won a battle. 

In this quarter the armed neutrality of the duke of Savoy 
had long disquieted the French court. Hi.s personal connexions 
with tlic imperial family and his resentment against 
Louvois, who had on some occasion treated him with ^ 
his usual patronizing arrogance, inclined him to join the 
Allies, while on the other hand he could hppe for extensions 
of his scanty territoi^'^ only by siding with Louis. In view of 
this doubtful condition of ^airs the French army under Catinat 
had for some time been maintained on the Alpine frontier, and 
in the summer of 1690 Louis XIV. sent an ultimatum to Victor 
Amadeus to compel him to take one side or the other actively 
and openly. The result was that Victor Emmanuel tiircw in 
his lot with the Allies and obtained help from the Spaniards 
and Austrians in the Milanese. Catinat thereupon advanced 
into Piedmont, and won, principally by virtue of his own watchful- 
ness and the high efficiency of his troops, the important victory 
of Staffarda (August 18th, 1690). This did not, however, enable 
him to overrun Piedmont, and as the duke was soon reinforced, 
he had to be content with the methodical conquest of a few 
frontier districts. On the side of Spain, a small French army 
under the due de Noaillcs passed into Catalonia and there lived 
at the enemy’s expense for the duration of the campaign. 

In these theatres of war, and on the Rhine, where the disunion 
of the German princes prevented vigorous action, the following 
year, 1691, was uneventful. But in the Netherlands there 
were a siege, a war of manoeuvres and a cavalry combat, each 
in its way somewhat remarkable. The siege was that of Mons, 
which was, like many sieges in the former wars, conducted with 
much pomp by Louis XIV. himself, with Boufflers and Vauban 
under him. On the surrender of the place, which was hastened 
by red-hot shot (April 8th), Louis returned to Versailles and 
divided his army between Boufflers and Luxemburg, the former 
of whom departed to the Meuse. There he attempted by bom- 
bardment to enforce the surrender of Li6ge, but had to desist when 
the elector of Brandenburg threatened Dinant. Tlie principal 
armies on either side faced one another under the command 
respectively of William III. and of Luxemburg. The Allies 
were first concentrated to the south of Namur, and Luxemburg 
hurried thither, but neither party found any tempting opportunity 
for battle, and when the cavalry had consumed all the forage 
available in the district, the two armies edged away gradually 
towards Flanders. The war of manoeuvre continued, with a 
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slight balance of advanti^ on Luxembui^’s side, until September, , least indicated tlie a^eseive spirit of the French generals, 
when William returned to England, leaving Waldeck in command The king promoted his admiral, Toiirv ille, and Cktinat^ the 
of the Allied army, with orders to distribute it in winter quarters roturier^ to the marshalship, and founded the military order of 
amongst the garrison towns. This gave the momentary oppor- St Louis on the i oth of April. The grand army in the Netherlands 
tunity for which Luxemburg had been watching, and at Leuze j this year num^red 120,000, to oppose whom William III. had 
(20th Sept.) he fell upon the cavalry of Waldeck’s rearguard ! only some 40,000 at hand. But at the very l>cginning of opera- 
and drove it back in disorder with heavy losses until the pursuit | tions I^uis, after reviewing this large force at Gembloux, broke 
was checked by the Allied infantry. i it up, in order to send 30,000 under the dauphin to Germany, 

In 1692 1 the Rhine campaign was no more decisive than where I^rge had captured Heidelberg and seemed able, if re- 
before, although Lorge made a successful raid into Wiirttemberg inforced, to overrun south Germany. But the imperial general 
in September and foraged his cavalry in German territory till Prince Louis of Baden took up a position near Heilbronn so 
the approach of winter. The Spanish campaign was unimportant, strong that the dauphin and Lorge did not venture to attack 
, but on the Alpine side the Allies under the duke of Savoy drove him. Thus King Louis sacrificed a reality to a dream, and for 
Imck Catinat into Dauphin^, which they ravaged with fire and the third time lost the opportunity, for which he always longed, 
sword. But the French peasantry were quicker to take arms j of commanding in chief in a great battle. He himself, to judge 
than the Germans, and, inspired by the local gentry — amongst by his letter to Monsieur on the 8th of June, regarded his action 
whom figured the heroine, Philis de la Tour du Pin (1645-1708), as a sacrifice of personal dreams to tangible realities. And, 
daughter of the marquis de la Charce — ^they beset every road before the event falsified predictions, there was much to be said 
with such success that the small regular army of the invaders for the course he took, which accorded better with the prevailing 
was powerless. Brought practically to a standstill, the Allies system of war than a Fleurus or a Neerwinden. In this system 
soon consumed the provisions that could be gathered in, and of war the rival armies, as armies, were almost in a state of 


then, fearing lest the snow should close the passes behind them, 
they retreated. 

In the Ix)w Countries the campaign as before began with a 
great siege. Louis and Vauban invested Namur on the 26th 
of May. The place was defended by the prince de 
Barban^on (who had been governor of Luxemburg 
when that place was besieged in 1684) and Coehoom 
{q.v.)y Vauban’s rival in the science of fortification. 
Luxemburg, with a small army, manoeuvred to cover the siege 
against William Ill.’s army at Louvain. The place fell on the 
5th of June,**^ after a very few days of Vaubah^s ** regular ” 
attack, but the citadel held out until the 23rd. Then, as before, 
Ixntis returned to Versailles, giving injunctions to Luxembuig 
to “ preserve the strong places and the country, while opposing 
the enemy’s enterprises and subsisting the army at his expense.” 
This negative policy, contrary to expectation, led to a hard- 
fought battle. William, employing a common device, announced 
his intention of retaking Namur, but set his army in motion 
for Flanders and the sea-coast fortresses held by the French. 
Luxemburg, warned in time, hurried towards the Scheldt, and 
the two armies were soon face to face again, Luxemburg about 

stwtnkirk William in front of Hal. William then 

9 tn rk. surprising Luxemburg’s right 

wing before it could be supported by the rest of his army, 
relying chiefly on false information that a detected spy 
at his headquarters was forced to send, to mislead the duke. 
But Luxemburg had the material protection of a widespread 
net of outposts as well as a secret service, and although ill in 
bed when William’s advance was reported, he shook off his 
apathy, mounted his horse and, enabled by his outpost reports 
to divine his opponcnt\s plan, he met it (3rd August) by a swift 
concentration of his army, against which the Allies, whose 
advance and deployment had been mismanaged, were powerless 
(see Steenkirk). In this almost accidental battle both sides 
suffered enormous losses, and neither attempted to bring about, 
or even to risk, a second resultless trial of strength. Boufflers’s 
army returned to the Sambre and Luxemburg and William 
established themseh^es for the rest of the season at Lessines 
and Ninove respectively, 13 m. apart. After both armies 
had broken up into their winter quarters, Louis ordered 
Boufflers to attempt the capture of Charleroi. But a bombard- 
ment failed to intimidate the garrison, and when the Allies 
began tore-assemble. the attempt was given up (i9th-2ist Oct.). 
This failure was, however, compensated by the siege and capture 
of Fumes (28th Dec. i692-7th Jan. 1693). 

' In 1693, the culminating point of the war was reached. It 
l>egan, as mentioned alxive, with a winter enteq^rise that at 

‘ Louvqis died in July 1691. 

^ A lew days before this the mat naval reverse of La Hogue put 
an end to the projects of fiivadlng England hitherto entertained at 
Versailles. 


I equilibrium, and more was to be expected from an army dealing 
with something dissimilar to itself — a fortress or a patch of land 
or a convoy — than from its collision with another army of equal 
force. 

Thus Luxemburg obtained his last and greatest opportunity. 
He was still superior in numbers, but William at Louvain had 
the advantage of position. The former, authorized 
by his master this year non seidement d'empecher les 
ennemis de rien entreprendre^ mats d'emporier quelques 
avantages sur eux** threatened Liege, drew William over to its 
defence and then advanced to attack him. The Allies, however, 
retired to another position, between the Great and Little Geete 
rivers, and there, in a strongly entrenched position around 
Neerwinden, they were attacked by Luxemburg on the 29th of 
July, llie long and doubtful battle, one of the greatest victories 
ever won by the French army, is briefly described under Neer- 
winden. It ended in a brilliant victory for the assailant, but 
Luxemburg’s exhausted army did not pursue ; William was as 
unshaken and determined as ever ; and the campaign ( losed, 
not with a treaty of peace, but with a few manoeuvres which, 
by inducing William to believe in an attack on Ath, enabled 
Luxemburg to besiege and capture Charleroi (October). 

Neerwinden was not the only French victory of the year. 
Catinat, advancing from Fenestrelle and Susa to the relief of 
Pinerolo (Pignerol), which the duke of Savoy was 
besieging, took up a position in formal order of battle 
north of the village of Marsaglia. Here on the 4th of 
October the duke of Savoy attacked him with his whole army, 
front to front. But the greatly superior regimental efficiency 
of the French, and Catinat’s minute attention to details ” in 
arraying them, gave the new marshal a victory that was a not 
unworthy pendant to Neerwinden. The Piedmontese and their 
allies lost, it is said, 10,000 killed, wounded and prisoners, us 
against Catinat’s 1800. But here, too, the results were trifling, 
and this 5rear of victory is remembered chiefly as the year in 
which “ people perished of want to the accompaniment of 
Te Demts.^' 

In 1694 h' season owing to the prevailing distress and 
famine) Louis opened a fresh campaign in the Netherlands. The 
armies were larger and more ineffective than over, and William 
offered no further opportunities to his formidable opponent. In 
September, after inducing William to desist from his intention ot 
besieging Dunkirk by appearing on his flank with a mass of cavalry,** 
which had ridden from the Meuse, 100 m., in 4 days, Luxemburg 
gave m his command. He died on the 4th of January following, 

I and with him tiie tradition of the Cond6 school of warfare dis- 
j appeared from Europe. In Catalonia the marshal de Noailles won 
; a victory (27th May) over the Spaniards at the ford of the Ter 

I Marsaglia is, if not the first, at any rate, one of the first, instances 
! of a bayonet charge by a long deployed Ime of infantry. 

1 ■* Hussars figured here for the first time in western Eurojje. A 

; regiment of them had been raised in 1692 from deserters from the 
j Austrian service. 
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<Tom>eUa, s m, hhove the mouth of the fiver), and in consequence 
captured a number of walled towns. 

in 1695 William iouad Marshal Videcoi a far less fbrmidabk 
opponent than Luxemburg had been, and easily succeeded in 
keeping bihi in ftanders whue a corps of the Allies in- 
, vested Namur. Coehoom directed the mege-works, and 
defence. Gtadually, as in 1692, the de- 
•*^™’*^*^* tendeis were dislodged from the town, the citadel 
outworks and the citadeJ itself, the last being assaulted with 
success by the ** British grenadiers/’ as the song commemorates, 
on the 30th of August. I&nfflers was rewarded for his sixty-seven 
days* defence by the grade of marshal. 

By 1696 necessity had compelled Louis to renounce his vague 
and indefinite offensive policy^ and he now frankly restricted his 
efforts to the maintenance of what he had won in the preceding 
campaigns. In this new policy he met with much success. 
Bouffters, Lofge, Noailles and even the incompetent ViUoroi held 
the field in their various spheres of operations without allowing the 
Allies to inject any material injury, and also (by havi^ recourse 
again to the policy of living by plunder) preserving I^nch soil 
from the burden of their own maintenance, in this, as before, they 
were powerfully assisted by the disunion and divided oounsiafai of 
thedr heterogeneous enemies. In Piedmont, Catinat crowned his 
work by maloiig peace and alliance with the duke of Savoy^ and 
th(^ two late enemies having joined forces captured one of the 
fortresses of the Milanese. The last campaign was in 1697. Catinat 
and Vauban besieged Ath. This siege was perhaps the most regular 
and methodical of the great engineer’s career. It laated 23 days 
and cost the assailants only 50 men. King William did not stir 
from his entrenched position at Brussels, nor did Villeroi dare to 
attack him there. Lastly, in August 1697 Vend6me, Noailles’ 
Hiiccossor, captured Barcelona. The peace of Ryswijk, signed on 
the 30th of October, dosed this war by practically restorii^ tlie 
status quo anU ; but neittier tlie ambitions of Louis nor the Grand 
Alliance that opposed them ceased to have force, and three years 
later tlie struggle began anew (sec Spaicish Succession, War or the). 

Concurrency with these campaigns, the emperor had been en- 
gaged in a much more serious war on his eastern marches against 
. the old enemy, the Turks. This war arose in 1682 out 

internal distiirbance.s in Hungary. The campaign of 
***** the following year is memorable for all time as the last 
16^^/699 wave of Turkish invasion. Mahommed IV. ad- 

^'vanced from Belgrade in May, with 200,000 men, drove 
back the small imperial army of IVincc Charles of Lorraine, 
and early in July invested Vienna itself. The two months’ defence 
of Vienna by Count Itudiger Starhemberg (1635-1701) and the 
brilliant victory of the relieving army led by John Sobieski, king of 
Poland, and Prince Charles on tlie ixtb of September 1685, were 
events which, besides their intrinsic importance, possess the romantic 
Interest of an old knightly crusade against the heathen. 

But the course of the war, after tlie tide of invasion had ebbed, 
differed little from the wars of contemporary western Eurojje. 
I'urlcey figured rather as a factor in the loanee of txswer than as 
the “ infiael/* and although the battles and sieges in Hungary were 
characterized by the bitter ])ersonal hostility of Christian to Turk 
which had no counterpart in the West, the war as a whole was as 
motliodical anrl tedious as any Khine or Low Countries campaign. 
In I (>84 Charles of Lorraine gained a victory at Waitzen on the 27th 
of Jum^ and anottier at Lories on the 18th of September, and 
unsuccessfully besieged Buuapest. 

In 1085 Uie Germans were uniformly successful, though a victory 
at Gnin (August i6th) and the storming of Neuhaiisel (August 19th) 
were the only outstanding incidents. In z6S6 Charles, assisted by 
the elector Max Kmanuel of Bavaria, besieged and stormed Buda- 
pest (Sept. 2nd). In 1687 they followed up their success by a great 
victory at MoUaez (Aug. I2th). In if>88 the Austrians advanced 
still further, took Belgrade, threatened Widin and entered Bosnia. 
The margrave Louis of Badon, who afterward liecamc one of the 
most celebrated of tlie methodical generals of the day, won a victory 
at Dciiient on the 5II1 of September i(»88, and next year, in spite of 
the outbreak of a general European war, he managed to win another 
battle at Nisch (Sent. 24 th), to capture Wiilin (Oct. t4th) and to 
advance to the Balkans, but in 1690, more troops having to be 
withdrawn for the European war, the imperialist generals lost 
Nisch, Widin and Belgrade one after the other. There was, however, 
no repetition of the scenes of 1683, for in 1691 Louis won Bic battle 
of Sziankamen (Aug. 19th). After two more desultory if successful 
campaigns he was called to serve in western Europe, and for three 
years more the war dragged on without result, until in 1697 the 
young IHince Eugene was appointed to command tlie imperialists 
and won a great and decisive victory at Zeata on Uio XheiMi (Sept 
iithl. This induced a last general advance of the Germans east- 
ward, which was definitively successful and brought about the 
peace of Carlowitz (January 1699). (C. F. A.) 

Naval Operations 

The naval side of the war waged by the powers of westmn 
Europe from 1689 to 1697, to reduce the predominance of King 


Lotus XIV«f was not marked by anjr very comq^icuow exhibition 
of energy or capacity, but it was sixiguAariy def^ive in its results 
At the beginmiig of the struggle the French fleet kept the sea 
in face of the united fleets of Great Britiun and Holland. It 
displayed even in 1690 a marked si^pei^Uy over them. Before 
^ struggle ended it had been fairly driven into port, and though 
its foiltim was to a great extent due to the exhaustion of the 
French finances, yet the inability of the French admirals to 
make a proper use of their fleets, a^ the incapacity of the kipg’s 
ministers to direct the effmts of his naval ofiioers to the most 
efitective aims, were largely responsible for the result. 

When the war began in 1689, the British Admiralty was still 
suffering from the disorders of the reign of King Charles 1 I«, 
which had been only in part corrected during the short reign of 
James II. The first squadrons were sent out late and in in* 
sufficient strength. The Dutch, crushed by the obligation to 
maintain a great army, found an increasing difficulty in preparing 
their fleet for action early. Louis XIV., a despotic monarch, 
with as yet unexhausted resources, had it within his power to 
strike first. The opportunity oiSered him was a very tempting 
one. Ireland was still loyal to King James IL, and would there- 
fore have afforded an admirable b^is of operations to a French 
fleet. No serious attempt was made to profit by the advantage 
thus presented. In March 1689 King James was landed and 
reinforcements were prepared for him at Brest. A British 
squadron under the command of Arthur Herbert (afterwards 
Lord Torrington), sent to intercept them, reached the French 
port too late, and on returning to the ooast of Ireland sighted 
the convoy off the Old Head of Kinsale on the 10th of May. 
The Fren^ admiral Chateaurenault held on to Bantry Bay, 
and an indecisive encounter took place on the nth of May. 
The troops and stores for Ki^ James were successfully landed. 
Then both admirals, the British and the French, returned home, 
and neither in that nor in the following year was any serious 
effort made by the French to gain command eff the sea between 
Ireland and England. On the contrary, a great French fleet 
entered the Channel, and gained a success over the combined 
British and Dutch fleets on the loth of July 1690 (see Bbachv 
Head, Battle of), which was not followed up by vigorous 
action. In the meantime King William III. passed over to 
Ireland and won the battle of the Boyne. During the following 
year, while the cause of King James was being finally ruined 
in Ireland, the main French fleet was cruising in the Bay of 
Biscay, principally for the purpose of avoiding battle. During 
the whole of 1689, 1690 and 1691, British squadrons were active 
on the Irish coast. Cine raised the siege of Londonderry in July 
1689, and another conyoyed the first British forces sent over 
under the duke of Schomberg. Immediately after Beachy 
Head in 1690, a part of the Channel fleet carried out an expedition 
under the earl (afterwards duke) of Marlborough, which took 
Cork and reduced a large part of the south of the island. In 
1691 tlie French did little more than help to carry away the 
wreckage of their allies and their own detachments. In 1692 
a vigorous but tardy attempt was made to employ their fleet 
to cover an invasion of England (see La Hogue, Battle of). 
It ended in defeat, and the allies remained masters of the Channel. 
IThe defeat of La Hogue did not do so much harm tp the naval 
power of King Louis as has sometimes lieen supposed. In the 
next year, 1693, he was able to strike a severe blow at the Allies. 
The important Mediterranean trade of Great Britain and 
Holland, called for convenience the Smyrna convoy, having 
been delayed during the previous year, anxious measures were 
taken to see it safe on its road in 1693. But the arrangements 
of the allied governments and admirals were not good. They 
made no effort to blockade Brest, nor did they take effective steps 
to discover whether or not the French fleet had left the port. 
The convoy was seen beyond the Scilly Jsles by the main fleet. 
But as the French admird Tourville had left Brest for the Straits 
of Gibraltar with a powerful force and had been joined by a 
squadron from Toulon, the whole convoy was scattered or taken 
by him, in the latter days of June, near L^os. But though 
this success was a very fair equivalent for the defeat at La 
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it va$ tibe last serioug ^Sqrt made rby the mvy oi Louis 
XIV. in this war. Want of money compelled him to bis 
fleetnip* The aUiBs were now free to make fiuU use of their own, 
to iharass the French coasts ito intecoept ^ench commeroe, and 
to oo-opemte witii the armies .iw^titig.si^painst E^nce. Some of 
the (Operations undertaken by themj were more remarkable lor 
the vi^nce of the effort than lor them^nitudeei the results. 
The numerous bombardments of French Chanael ports, and the 
attempts to destroy St Malo> the gr^^t numery of the active 
French privateers, by infernal maohtnes, did little hajtm. A 
British attack ton Brest in June 1^94 w<as bea^ off with heavy 
loss. The scheme bad been (betrayed by Jacobite correspondents. 
Yet the inability of the French king to avert lihese lenterprises 
showed Ibe weakness of his navy and the limitations of bis power. 
The protection of British and Dutch commerce was never com- 
plete, for the French privateers were active to the end. -But 
French commerce was wholly ruined. 

It was the misfortune of the allies lliat their co-operation 
with armies was laigely with the forces of a power so Icmguid 
and so bankrupt as Spain. Yet the series of operations directed 
by Russel in the Medsteoranean throughout 1694 and 3695 
demonstrated the superiority of the allied fleet, and checked 
the advance of the French in Catalonia. Contemporai^ with 
the campaigns in Europe was a loiog series of .cruises against the 
French in the West liadies, undertaken by the British navy, 
with moreor leas helpfrum the Dutch and a little feeble assistanoe 
from the Spaniards. They began with the cruise of Capton 
Lawrence Wright in x69o-i^s, and ended with that of Admiral 
Nevil in 1696-1697. It cannot be said that they attained to any 
very, honourable achievement, or even did much to weaken the 
French hold on their possessions in the West Indies .and North 
America. Some, and notably the attack made on Quebec by 
Sk William Phijps in 1690, with a force raised in the British 
colonies, ended m defeat. None of them was so triumphant 
as the plunder of Cartagena in South America by the Frenchman 
Pointis, in 1697, at the head of a semi-piratical force. Too often 
there was absolute misconduct. In the buccaneering and piratical 
atmosphere of the West Indies, the naval officers of .the day, 
who were still infected with the corruption of the reign of Charles 
II. , and who calculated on distance from home to secure them 
immunity, sank nearly to the level of pirates and buccaneers. 
The indUCerence of tlie age to the laws of health, and its ignorance 
of them, caused the ravages of disease to be frightful. In the 
case of Admiral Nevil's squadron, tlie admiral himself and all 
his captains except one, <Ued during the cruise, and the ships 
were unmanned. Yet it was their own vices which caused 
these expeditions to fail, and not the strength of the French 
defence. When the war ended, the navy of King Louis XIV. 
liad disappeared from the sea. 

See Burchett, Memoirs of Transactions at Ssa during the War 
with France^ rdSS-jdgj (London, 1703) ; Lediard, Naval History 
(Londoi^ 1735), particmarly valuable for the quotations in his 
notes. For me West Indian voyages, Tronde, Hatailles nanales de 
la France (Paris, 18O7) ; De Yon^e, Geschiedenis van Itet Neder- 
landsche Zeewezen (Haarlem, x86o). (D. U.) 

GRAND CANARY (Gran Canaria), an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, forming part of the Spanish archipelago of the Cxnary 
Islands ((f.v.). Pop. (1900) 127,471 ; area 523 sq« ul Grand 
Canary, the most fertile island the group, is nearly circular 
in sh^e, with a diameter of 24 m. and a circumference of 75 m. 
The interior is a mass of mountain with ravines radiating to 
the shore. Its highest peak, Los Pexos, is 6400 ft. I.arge 
tracts are covered with native pine (P. canarimsis). There are 
several mineral springs on the island. Las Palmas (pop. 44,517), 
tlie capital, is described in a separate article. Telde (S978), 
the secotxl place in the island, stands on a plain, surrounded 
by palm trees. At Atalaya, a short distance from Las Palmas, 
the making of earthenware vessels employs some hundreds 
of people, inhabit holes made in the tufa. 

GRAND GANYON* a profound gorge in the north-west comer 
of Arizona, in. the eouth-westem part of the United States of 
America, carved in the plateau region by the Colorado river.. 
Of it Caj^n Dutton says: '‘Those who have long and carefully 
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stitd^ the Grand Canyon of the Colorado do not hesitate for 
a momiait to pronounce it by far the most sublime of all 
eerthfy .^ecucles ; and this is also the verdict of many who 
have only viewed it in one or two of its parts. 

The Colorado river is made by the juncrion, of two large streams, 
the Grem and Grand, fed by the rains and snows of the Rocky 
Mountains. It has a length of about 2000 xn, and a drainage 
area cif sq. m., emptying into the head of the Gulf of 

Califonua. In its course the (kdorado passes through a mountain 
secrion; then a plateau section ; and finally a desert lowland 
section which extends to its mouth. It is in the plateau sectiun 
that the Grand Canyon is situated, l^re the surface of the 
country lies from 5000 to 9000 ft. above sea-level, being a table- 
land region of buttes and mesas diversified by lava intrusions, 
flows cinder cones. The region consists in the main of 
stratified rocks bodily uplifted in a nearly horizontal position, 
though profoundly faulted here and there, and with , some 
moderate foldiiag. For a thousand miles the river has cut a 
series of canyons, bearing different names, which reach their 
culmination in the Marble C^yon, 66 m. long, and the contiguous 
Grand Canyon which extends for a distance of 217 m. f^her 
down stream, making a total length of continuous canyon from 
2000 to 6qod ft. in depth, for a distance of 283 xcu, the longe.st 
and deepest canyon in the world. This huge gash in the earth 
is the work of the Colorado river, with accompanying weathering, 
through Jong ages ; and the river is still engaged in deepening 
it as it 'rushes along the canyon bottom. 

The higher parts of the enclosing plateau have sufficient 
rainfall for forests, whose growth is also made possible in part 
by the cool climate and consequently retarded eva^poration ; 
but the less elevated portions have an arid climate, while the 
riimate in the canyon bottom is that of the true desert. Thus 
the canyon is really in a desert region, as is shown by the fact 
lhat only two Jiving streams enter the river ior a distance of 
500 m. from the Green river to the lower end of the Grand 
(Canyon ; and only one, the Kanab Creek, enters the Grand 
Canyon itself. This, moreover, is dry during most of the year. 
In spite of this lack of tributaries, a large volume of water flows 
through the can>’on at all seasons of the year, some coming 
from the scattered tributaries, some from springs, but most 
from the rains and snows tof the distant mountains about the 
headwaters. Owing to enclosure between steeply rising canyon 
wrils, evaporation is retarded, thus increasing the possibility 
of the long journey of the water from the mountains to the .sea 
across a vast stretch of arid land. 

The river in the canyon varies from a few feet to an unknown 
depth, and at times of flood has a greatly increased volume. 
The river varies in width from 50 ft. in some of the narrow 
Granite Gorges, where it bathes both rock walls, to 500 or 600 
ft. in more .open places. In the 283 m. of the Marble and Grand 
Canyioas, the river falls 2330 ft., and at one point has a fall of 
2x0 ft. in xo m. The current velocity varies from 3 to 20 or 
more miles per hour, being increased in places by low falls and 
rapids ; but there are no high falls below the junction of the 
Green and Grand. 

Besides the canyons of the main river, there are a multitude 
of lateral eany-ons occupied by streams at intervals of heavy 
rain. As PoweU says, the region “ is a composite of thousands, 
iuad tens of thousands of gorges.” There are thousand.s of 
gorges like that below Niagara Falls, and there are a thousand 
Yosemites.” The largest of all, the Grand Canyon, has an 
average depth of 4000 ft. and a width of 4I to 12 xn. For a 
long distance, where crossing the Kaibab plateau, the depth 
is 6000 it. For much of the distance there is an inner narrower 
gorge Bi oJe in the bottom of a broad outer canyon. The narrow 
gor^ is in some places jbo more than 3500 ft. wide at the top. 
To illustrate the dq)th of the Grand Can^op, Powell writes : 
" Pluck up Mount Washington (6293 ft. high) by the roots to 
the level of the sea, and drop it head first into the Grand Canyon, 
cuul the dam wiU not force its waters oyer the wall” 

While there are notable differences in the Grand Canyon 
f xx)XQ point to point, the main elements are much alike throughout 
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its length, and are due to the succession of rock strata revealed 
in the canyon walls. At the base, for some 800 ft., there is a 
a)mplex of crystalline rocks of early geological age, consisting 
of gneiss, schist, slate and other rocks, greatly plicated and 
traversed by dikes and granite intrusions. This is an ancient 
mountain mass, which has been greatly denuded. On it rest 
a series of durable quartzite beds inclined to the horizontal, 
forming about 800 ft. more of the lower canyon wall. On this 
come first 500 ft. of greenish sandstones and then 700 ft. of 
bedded sandstone and limestone strata, some massive and some 
thin, which on weathering form a series of alcoves. These beds, 
like those al)ove, arc in nearly horizontal position. Above this 
comes t6oo ft. of limestone — often a beautiful marble, as in the 
Marble Canyon, but in the Grand Canyon stained a brilliant 
red by iron oxide washed from overlying beds. Above this 

red wall ” are 800 ft. of grey and bright red sandstone beds 
looking “ like vast ribbons of landscape.’’ At the top of the 
(!anyon is 1000 ft. of limestone with gypsum and chert, noted 
for the pinnacles and towers which denudation has developed. 
It is these different rock beds, with their various colours, and 
the differences in the effect of weathering upon them, that give 
the great variety and grandeur to the can^^n scenery. There 
are towers and turrets, pinnatdes and alcoves, cliffs, ledges, 
crags and moderate talus slopes, each with its characteristic 
colour and form according to the set of strata in which it lies. 
The main river has cleft the plateau in a huge gash ; innumerable : 
side gorges have cut it to right and left ; and weathering has 
etched out the cliffs and crags and helped to paint it in the gaudy 
colour bands that stretch before the eye. There is grandeur 
here and weirdness in abundance, but beauty is lacking, Powell 
puts the case graphically when he writes : “A wall of homo- 
geneous granite like that in the Yosemite is but a naked wall, 
whether it be 1000 or 5000 ft. high. Hundreds and thousands of 
feet mean nothing to the eye when they stand in a meaningless 
front. A mountain covered by pure snow t 0,000 ft. high has 
but little more effect on the imagination than a mountain of 
snow 1000 ft. high — it is but more of the .same thing ; but a 
fagade of seven systems of rock has its sublimity multiplied 
sevenfold.” 

Tn the ordinary person most of the Grand Canyon is at 
present inaccessible, for, as Powell states, ” a year scarcely 
suffices to see it all ” ; and ” it is a region more difficult to 
traverse than the Alps or the Himalayas.” But a part of the 
Canyon is now easily accessible to tourists. A trail leads from 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa railway at Flagstaff, Arizona ; 
and a branch line of the railway extends from Williams, Arizona, 
to a hotel on the \*t‘ry brink of the canyon. The plateau, which 
in places bears an open forest, mainly of pine, varies in elevation, 
hut is for the most part a series of fairly level terrace tops with 
steep faces, with mesas and buttes here and there, and, especially 
near the huge extinct volcano of San Francisco mountain, 
with much evidence of former volcanic activity, incrluding 
numerous cinder cones. The traveller comes abruptly to the 
edge of the canyon, at who.se bottom, over a mile below, is seen 
the silvery thread of water where the muddy torrent nishes 
along on its never-ceasing task of sawing its way into the depths 
of the earth. Opposite rise the highly coloured and terraced 
slopes of the other canyon wall, whose crest is fully 12m. distant. 

Down by the river are the folded rocks of an ancient mountain 
system, formed before vertebrate life appeared on the earth, 
then worn to an almost level condition through untold ages of 
slow denudation. Slowly, then, the mtnmtains sank beneath the 
level of the sea, and in the Carboniferous Period — about the 
time of the formation of the coal-beds— sediments began to 
bury tlie ancient inoun tains. This lasted through other untold 
ages until the Tertiary Period — through much of the Palaeozoic 
and all of the Mesozoic time- -and a total of from 12,000 to 16,000 
ft. of sediments were deposited. Sintre then erosion has been 
dominant, and the river has eaten its way down to, and into, 
the deeply buried mountains, opening the strata for us to read, 
like the pages of a book. In some parts of the plateau region as 
much as 30,000 ft. of rock have been stripped away, and over 


an area of 200,000 sq. m. an average of over 6000 ft. has been 
remov^. 

TheGttod Canyon was probably discovered by G. L. de Cardenas 
in 1540, but for 329 years the inaccessibility of the region 
prevented its exploration. Various people visited parts of it 
or made reports regarding it i and the Ives Expedition of 1858 
contains a r^rt upon the canyon written by Prof. J. S« New- 
berry. But it was not until 1869 that the first real exploration 
of the Grrad Canyon was made. In that year Major J. W. 
Powell, with five associates (three left the party in the Grand 
Canyon), made the complete journey by boat from the junction 
of the Green and Grand rivers to the lower end of the Grand 
Canyon. This hazardous journey ranks as one of the most 
daring and remarkable explorations ever undertaken in North 
America; and Powell’s descriptions of the expedition are 
among the most fascinating accounts of travel relating to the 
continent. Powell made another expedition in 1871, but did 
not go the whole length of the canyon. The government survey 
conducted by Lieut. George M. Wheeler also explored parts 
of the canyon, and C. E. Dutton carried on extensive 
studies of the canyon and the contiguous plateau region. 
In 1890 Robert B. Stanton, with six associates, went through 
the canyon in boats, making a surv^ to determine the 
feasibility of building a railway along its base. Two other 
parties, one in 1896 (Nat. Galloway and William Richmond) 
the other in 1897 (George F. Flavell and companion), have 
made the journey through the canyon. So far as there is 
record these are the only four parties that have ever made 
the complete journey through the Grand Canyon. It has 
sometimes been said that James White made the passage of 
the Canyon before Powell did ; but this story rests upon no 
real basis. 

For accounts of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado see J. W. 
Powell, Explorations of the Colorado River of the West and its Tribu- 
taries (Washington, 1875) ; J. W. Powell, Canyons of the Colorado 
(Meadville, Pa., 1895) ; F. $. Dellenbaugh, The Romance of the 
Colorado River (New York, 1902) ; Capt. C. K. Dutton, Tertiary 
History of the Grand Canyon District^ with Atlas (Washington, 1882), 
being Monograph No. 2, U.S. Geological Survey. See also the excellent 
topographic map of the Grand Canyon prepared by F. E. Matthes 
and published by the U.S, Geological Survey. (R. S. T.) 

GRAND- DUKE (Fr. grand -due, Ital. granduca, Ger, Gross^ 
herzog\ a title borne by princes ranking between king and duke. 
The dignity was first bestowed in 1567 by Pope Pius V. on Duke 
Cosimo I. of Florence, his son Francis obtaining the emperor’s 
confirmation in 1576; and the predicate “Royal Highness” 
was added in 1699. In 1806 Napoleon created his brother-in-law 
Joachim Murat, grand-duke of Berg, and in the same year the 
title was assumed by the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
elector of Baden, and the new ruler of the secularized bishopric 
of Wurzburg (formerly Ferdinand III., grand-duke of Tuscany) 
on joining the Confederation of the Rhine. At the present time, 
according to the decision of the Congress of Vienna, the title is 
borne by the sovereigns of Luxemburg, Saxe-Weimar (grand- 
duke of Saxony), Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, 
and Oldenburg (sinc'c 1829), as well as by those of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Baden. The emperor of Austria includes among his 
titles those of grand-duke of Cracow and Tuscany, and the king 
of Pnissia those of grand-duke of the Lower Rhine and Posen. 
The title is also retained by the dispossessed Habsburg-Lorraine 
dynasty of Tuscany. 

Grand-duke is also the conventional English equivalent of 
the Russian velikiy knyaz, more properly “ grand-prince ” (Ger. 
Grossfurst), at one time the title of the rulers of Russia, who, 
as the eldest bom of the house of Rurik, exercised overlordship 
over the udydniyt knyazi or local princes. On the partition of 
the inheritance of Rurik, the eldest of each branch assumed 
the title of grand-prince. Under the domination of the Golden 
Horde the right to bestow the title veHkiy was reserved by 
the Tatar Khan, who gave it to the prince of Moskow. In 
Lithuania this title also symbolized a similar overlordship, and 
it passed to the kings of Poland on the union of Lithuania with 
the Polish republic. The style of the emperor of Russia now 
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includes the titles of grand-duke (veltkiy knywt) of Smolensk, 
Lithuania^ Volhynia, Podolia and Finland. Until 1886 this 
title grand-duke or grand-duchess, with the style ** Imperial 
Highness/* was borne by all descendants of the inqperial house. 
It is now confined to the sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, 
and male grandchildren of the emperor. The other members of 
the imperial house bear the title of prince {hnyaz) and princess 
{knyaginya, if married, kfiyazhna, if unmarried) with the style of 
“ Highness.” The emperor of Austria, as king of Hungary, 
also bears this title as “ grand-duke of Transylvania, which 
was erected into a “ grand-princedom ** (Grossfiirstentum) in 
1765 by Maria Theresa. 

GRANDEE (Span. Grande), a title of honour borne by the 
highest class of the Spanish nobility. It would appear to have 
been originally assumed by the most important nobles to dis- 
tinguish them from the mass of the ricos hombres, or great barons 
of the realm. It was thus, as Selden piints out, not a general 
term denoting a class, but “ an additional dignity not only to 
all duke.s, but to some marquesses and condes also ” {Tides of 
Honor, ed. 1672, p. 478), It formerly implied certain privileges ; 
notably that of silting covered in the royal presence. Until 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, when the power of the 
territorial nobles was broken, the grandees had also certain more 
important rights, e,g, freedom from taxation, immunity from 
arre.st .save at the king’s express command, and even — in certain 
cases — the right to renounce their allegiance and make war on 
the king. Their number and privileges were further restricted 
by ("harles T. (the emperor Charles V.), who reserved to the 
crown the right to bestow the title. The grandees of Spain were 
further divided into three classes ; (i) those who spoke to the 
king and received his reply with their heads covered; (2) those 
who addressed him uncovered, but put on their hats to hear his 
answer ; (3) those who awaited the permission of the king l>efore 
covering themselves. All grandees were addressed by the king 
as “ my cou.sln ” {mi prime), whereas ordinary nobles were 
only qualified as “ my kinsman *’ {mi pariente). The title of 
“ grandee,” abolished under King Joseph Bonajmrte, was revived 
in 1834, when by the Estatudo real grandees were given precedence 
in the Chamber of Peers. The designation is now, however, 
purely titular, and implies neither privilege nor power. 

GRAND FORKS, a city in the Boundary district of British 
Columbia ; situated at the junction of the north and south forks 
of the Kettle river, 2 m. N. of the international boundary. Pop. 
(rqo8) about 2500. It is in a good agricultural district, but 
c»wcs its importance largely to the erection here of the extensive 
smelting plant of the Granby Consolidated Company, which 
smelts the ores obtained from the various parts of the Bcjundary 
country, but chiefly those from the Knob Hill and Old Ironsides 
mines. The Canadian Pacific railway, as well as the Great 
Northern railway, runs to Grand Forks, which thus has excellent 
railway communication with the south and east. 

GRAND FORKS, a city and the county-seat of Grand Forks 
(umnty, North Dakota, U.S.A., at the junction of the Red river 
(of the North) and Red Lake river (whence its name), about 
80 m. N. of Fargo. Pop. (1900) 7652, of whom 2781 w^ere 
foreign-born; (1905 state census) 10,127. It is served by the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railways, and has a 
considerable ri\'er traffic, the Red river (when dredged) having a 
channel 60 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep at low water below Grand 
Forks. At University, a small suburb, is the University of 
North Dakota (co-educational ; opened 1884). Affiliated with 
it is Wesley College (Methodist Episcopal), now at Grand Forks 
(with a campus adjoining that of the University), but formerly 
the Red River Valley University at Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
In 1907-1908 the University had 57 instructors and 861 students ; 
its libraiy' had 35,000 bound volumes and 5000 pamphlets. At 
Grand Forks, also, are St Bernard’s Ursulinc Academy (Roman 
Catholic) and Grand Forks College (Lutheran). Among the 
city’s principal buildings are the public library, the Federal 
building and a Y.M.C.A. building. As the centre of the great 
wheat valley of the Red river, it has a busy trade in wheat, flour 
and agricultural machinery and implements, as well as large 
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jpbbing interests. There are railway car-shops here, and among 
the manufactures are crackers, brooms, bricks and tiles and 
cement. The municipality owns its water-works and an electric 
lighting plant for street lighting. In 1801 John Cameron (d. 1804) 
erected a tempor^ trading post for the North-West Fur 
Compimy on the site of the present city ; it afterwards became 
a trading post of the Hudson’s Bay company. The first per- 
manent settlement was made in 1871, and Grand Forks was 
reached by the Northern Pacific and chartered as a city in 1881. 

GRAND HAVIN, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Ottawa county, Michigan, U.S.A., on I.ake Michigan, at the 
mouth of Grand river, 30 m. W. by N. of Grand Rapids and 
78 m. E. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1900) 4743, of whom 1277 were 
foreign-born; (1904 state census) 5239. It is served by the 
(vrand Trunk and the P^rc Marquette railways, and by steamboat 
lines to Chicago, Milwaukee and other lake ports, and is connected 
iirith Grand Rapids and Muskegon by an electric line. The 
city manufactures pianos, refrigerators, printing presses and 
leather ; is a centre for the shipment of fruit and celer>’^ ; and 
has valuable fisheries near — fresh, salt and smoked fish, especially 
whitefish, are shipped in considerable quantities. Grand Haven 
is the port of entty for the Customs District of Michigan, and has 
a small export and import trade. The municipality owns and 
operates its water-works and electric-lighting plant. A trading 
post was established here about 1821 by an agent of the American 
Fur Company, but the permanent settlement of the city did not 
begin until 1834. Grand Haven was laid out as a town in 1836, 
and was chartered as a citv in 1867. 

GRANDIER, URBAN (1590-1634), priest of the church of 
Sainte Croix at Loudun in the department of Vienne, France, was 
accused of witchcraft in 1632 by some hysterical novices of 
the Carmelite Convent, where the trial, protracted for two 
years, was held. Grandier was found guilty and burnt aliv(; 
at Loudun on the i8th of August 1634, 

GRAND ISLAND, a city and the county-seat of Hall county, 
Nebraska, U.S..A., on the Platte river, about 154 m. W. by S. 
of Omaha. Pop. (1900) 7554 (1339 foreign-bom); (1910) 10,326. 
It is served by the Union Pacific, the Chicago, BurlingUm & 
Quincy, and the St Joseph & Grand Island railways, being the 
western terminus of the last-named line and a southern terminus 
of a branch of the Union Pacific. The city is situated on a slope 
skirting the broad, level bottom-lands of the Platte river, in the 
midst of a fertile farming region. Grand Island (’ollege (Baptist ; 
co-educational) was established in 1892 and the Grand Island 
Business and Normal College in 1890 ; and the city is the seat 
of a state Sailors’ and Soldiers' Hume, established in 1888. 
Grand Island has a large wholesale trade in groceries, fruits, &c. ; 
is an important horse-market, and has large stock-yards. There 
are shops of the Union Pacific in the city, and among its manu- 
factures are beet-sugar — Grand Island is in one of the principal 
beet-sugar-growing districts of the state — brooms, wire fences, 
confectionery and canned corn. The most important industry 
of the county is the raising and feeding of sheep and neat cattle. 
A “ (irand Island ” was founded in 1857, and was named from 
a large island (nearly 50 m. long) in the Platte opposite its site ; 
but the present city was laid out by the Union Pacific in 1866. 
It was chartered as a city in 1873. 

GRANDH0NT1NES» a religious order founded by St Stephen 
of Thiers in Auvergne towards the end of the nth century. 
St Stephen was so impressed by the lives of the hermits whom he 
saw in Calabria that he desired to introduce the same manner 
of life into his native country. He was ordained, and in 1073 
obtained the pope’s permission to establish an order. He 
betook himself to Auvergne, and in the desert of Muret, near 
Limogfs, he made himself a hut of branches of trees and lived 
there for some time in complete solitude. A few disciples 
gathered round him, and a community was formed. The rule 
was not reduced to writing until after Stephen’s death, 1124. 
The life was eremitical and ver>' severe in regard to silence, 
diet and bodily austerities ; it was modelled after the rule of 
the Camaldolese, but various regulations were adopted from 
the Augustinian canons. 'I'he supierior was called the Corrector.” 
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About ir5o the hermits^ being compelled to leave Muret, settled; 
in the neighbouring desert of Grandmont, whence the order 
derived its name. Louis VII. foundifid‘ a house at Vincennes 
near Paris, and the order had a great vogue in France, as many 
as sixty houses being established byiryo, but it seems neveir tO' 
have found favour out of France ; it had, however, a couple of 
cells in England up to the middle of the 15th century. The 
system of lay brothers was introduced on a large scale, and the 
management of the temporals was in great measure left in their 
hands; the arrangement did not work well, and the quarrels 
between the lay brothers and the choir monks were a constant 
source of weakness. Later centuries witnessed mitigations and 
reform.s in the life, and' at last the order came to an end just 
before the French Revolution. Therewere two or three convents of 
Grandmontine nuns. The order played no great part in history. 

See Helyot, Hist, des ordres religieux (1714), vii. cc. 54, 55 ; Max 
Hcimbuchcr, Orden und Kongregationen (189(1), i. § 31 ; and the 
art. in Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlixicon (ed. 2), and in Herzog, 
Raalencyhlopddie (ed. 3). (C. C. B.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, a city and the county-seat of Kent county, 
Micliigan, U.S.A., at the head of navigation on the Grand river, 
about 30 m. from Lake Michigan and 145 m. W.N.W. of Detroit. 
Pop. (1890) 60,278 ; (1900) 87,565, of whom 23,896 were 
foreign-born and 604 were negroes* (1910, census) 112,571. 
Of the foreign-bom population in 1900, 11,137 were Hollanders ; 
3318 English-Canadians; 3253 Gennans; 1137 Irish; 1060 from 
German Poland ; and T026 from England, (irand Rapids is 
served by the Michigan Central, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, the Grand Trunk, the P^re Marquette and the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railways, and by electric interurhan railways. 
The valley here is about 2 m. wide, with a range of hills on 
cither side, and about midway between these hills the river flows 
over a limestone bed, falling about j 8 ft. in 1 m. Factoric.s and 
mills line both banks, but the business blocks are nearly all 
along the foot of the E. range of hills ; the finest reiiidences 
command jiicturesque views from the hills farther back, the 
residences on the W. side being less pretentious and standing 
on bottom-lands. ’^Phe principal business thoroughfares are 
Cana], Monroe and Division streets. Among the important 
buildings arc the United States (tovemment building (Grand 
Rapids is the .seat of the southern division of the Federal judicial 
distri(*t of western Michigan), the County Court house, the city 
hall, the public library (presented by Marlin A. Ryerson of 
Chicago), the Manufacturer's building, the Evettittg Pres.s 
building, the Michigan 'J-ru.st building and several handsome 
('hurches. 'Phe principal charitable institutions are the municipal 
'Puberculosis Sanatorium ; the city hospital ; the Union Benevo- 
lent Asso(!iation, which maintains a home and hospital for the 
indigent, together with u training school for nurses ; Saint 
John's orphan asylum (under the superintendence of the 
Dominican Sisters); .Saint Mary's ho.spital (in charge of the 
Sisters of Mercy) ; Butterworth hospital (with a training school 
for nurses) ; the Woman's Home and Hospital, maintained 
largely by the Woman's Chri.stiaTi Temperance Union; the 
Aldrich Memorial Deaconess' Home ; the D. A. Blodgett 
Memorial Children's Home, and the Michigan Masonic Home. 
About I m. N. of the city, overlooking the river, is the Michigan 
Soldiers' Home, with accommodation for 500. Oft the E. 
limits of the city is Reed's Lake, a popular resort during the 
summer season. The city is the see of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal bishops. In 1 907-1 ()o8, through the 
efforts of a committee of the Board of Trade, interest w^as aroused 
in tlui improvement of tht^ city, appropriations were made for 
a “ city plan,” and flood walls were completed for the protection 
of the lowvr parts of the city from inundation. The large 
quantities (^f fruit, cereals and vegetables from the surrounding 
country*', and ample facilities for transportation by rail and by 
the river, which is navigable from below the rapids to its mouth, 
make the commerce and trade of Grand Rapids very important. 
The manufacturing interests arc greatly promoted by the fine 
water-power, and as a furniture centre the city has a world-wide 
reputation—lhe value of the furniture manufactured within its 


limits in X904 amounted to $9,409 '097, about 5-5 % of the value 
of all furniture manufactkired iii the United States. Grand 
Rapids manuf^ures carpet sweepers^ large proportion of 
the whole world's product,— flour and grist mi!! products, 
foundry and machine-shop products, pianing-mill products, 
school scats, wood-working tools, fiy paper, calcined plaster, 
barrels, kegs, carriages, wagons, agricultural implements and 
bricks and tile. The total factory product in 1904 was valued 
at $31,032,589, an increase of 39*6 % in four years. 

On the site of Grand Rapids there was for a long time a large 
Ottawa Indian village, and for the conversion of the Indians a 
Baptist mission was established in 1824. Two years later a trad- 
ing post joined the mission, in 1833 a saw mi!! was built, ohd for 
the next few years the growth was rapid. The settlement was 
organized as a town in 1834, was incorporated as a village in 1838, 
and was chartered as a city in 1850, the city charter being revised 
ih 1857, i87t, 1877 and 1905. 

GRAND RAHINI; a city and the county-seat of Wood county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on both sides of the Wisconsin river, about 
137 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1900) 4493, of whom 1073 
were foreign-born ; (1905 state census) 6157. It is served 
by the Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault Ste Marie, the Green Bay & 
Western, the (liicago & North-Western, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee St Paul railways. It is a railway and distributing 
centre, and has manufactories of lumber, sash, door and blinds, 
hubs and spokes, woodenware, paper, wood-pulp, furniture and 
flour. The public buildings include a post office, court house, city 
hall, city hospital and the T. B. Scott Free Public Library* (^892). 
The city owns and operates its water-works ; the electric-lighting 
and telephone companies are co-operative. Grand Rapids was 
first chartered as a city in 1869. That part of Grand Rapids on 
the west bank of the Wisconsin river was formerly the city of 
(‘entmlia (pop. in 1890, 1435) J was annexed in T900. 

GRANDSON ((ier. Grandsee), a town in the Swiss canton of 
Vaud, near the south-western end of the I..ake of Neuchatcl, 
and by rail 20 m. S.W. of Neuchatcl and 3 m. N. of Yverdon. 
Its population in 1900 was 1771, mainly French-speaking and 
Protestant. Its ancient castle was long the home of a noted race 
of barons, while in the very old church (once belonging to a 
Benedictine monastery) there are a number of Roman columns, 
8rc., from Avenches and Yverdon. It has now a tbbacco factory. 
Its lords were vassals of the house of Savoy, till in 1475 castle 
was taken by the Swiss at the beginning of their war with Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who.se ally was the duchess of Savoy. 
Jt was retaken by Charles in February 1476, and the garrison 
put to death. The Swiss hastened to revenge this deed, and in 
a famous battfo (2nd March 1476) defeated Charles with great 
loss, capturing much booty. The scene of the battle was between 
Concise and Corcclles, north-east of the town, and is marked by 
several columns, perhaps ancient menhirs. Grandson was thence- 
forward till 1798 ruled in common by Berne and Fribourg, and 
then was given to the canton du L^man, which in 1803 became 
that of Vaud. 

See F. Chabloz, La Baiaille de Grandson (Lausanne, 1897). 

GRANBT» FRANCOIS MARIUS (1777-1849), French painter, 
was born at Aix in Provence, on the 17th of December 1777 ; his 
father was a small builder. The boy’s strong desires led his 
parents to place him — after some preliminary teaching from 

a passing Italian artist in a free school of art directed by 

M. Constantin, a landscape painter of some reputation. In 1793 
(iranet followed the volunteers of Aix to the siege of Toulon, 
at the close of whu^h he obtained employment as a decorator in 
the arsenal. Whilst a lad he had, at Aix, made the acquaintance 
of the young comte de PVyrbin, and upon his invitation Granet, 
in the year 1797, went to Paris. De Forbin was one of the 
pupils of David, and Granet entered the same studio. Later he 
got possession of a cell in the convent of Capuchins, which, 
having served for a manufactory of assignats during the Revolu- 
tion, was afterwards inhabited almost exclusively by artists. 
In the changing lights and shadows of the corridors of the 
Capuchins, Granet found the materials for that one picture to 
the painting of which, with varying success, he devoted bis lifo. 
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In xSo2 be kft Pbvis fer Rbme^ where he remained until i8x9» 
when he returned to Paris^ bring^ whii him beeidea various 
other works one of fourteen repetitions of his celebrated Choeur 
des Cfipucin8> executed in xSii. The %iures of the^ noaks 
celebrating mass are taken in this sut^t as a substantive part 
of the ai^tectural effect^ and this is the case with all Graaet’s 
works, even with those in which the fi^e subject would seem 
to assert its importance, and its historical or romantic interest. 

Stella painting a Madonna on his Prison Wall,” x8io (Leuchten- 
berg collection); •‘Sodoma A I’hdpital,” 1815 (Louvre); 
“BasiKque basse de St Francois d' Assise,” 1823 (Louvre); 
“Rachat de prisonnicrs,” 1831 (I-ouvre) ; “ Mort de Poussin,” 
1834 (VUla Demidoff, Florence), are among his princ^ works ; 
all are marked by the same p^uliarities, everything is sacrificed 
to tone. In 1819 Louis Philippe decorated Giranet, and after- 
wards named him Chevalier de TOrdre St Michel, and Conser- 
vateur des tablea;ux de Versailles (z8s6). He became member of 
the institute in 1830 ; but in spite of these honours, and tlie 
tics which bound him to M. de Forbin, then director of the louvre, 
Granet constantly returned to Rome. After 1848 he retired to 
Aix, immediately lost his wife, and died himself on the 21st of 
November 1849. He bequeathed to his native town the greater 
part of his fortune and all his collections, now exhibited in the 
Mus6e, together with a very fine portrait of the donor painted 
by Ingres in 1811. 

GRANGE (through the A.-Fr. f^raunge, from the Med. Lat. 
^ranea, a place for storing grain, granum), properly a granary 
or barn. In the middle ages a '' grange ” was a detached portion 
of a manor with farm-houses and barns belonging to a lord or to 
a religious house ; in it the crops could be conveniently stored for 
the purpose of collecting rent or tithe. Thus, such bams are often 
known as “ tithe-barns;” In many cases a chapel was included 
among the buildings or stood apart as a septu-ate edifice. The 
word is still used as a name for a superior kind of farm-house, 
or for a country-house which has farm-buildings and agricultural 
land attached to it. 

Architecturally considered, the ” grange ” was usually a long 
building with high wooden roof, sometimes divided by posts or 
columns into a sort of nave and aisles, and with walls strongly 
buttressed. Sometimes these granges were of very great extent ; 
one at St Leonards, Hampshire, was originally 225 ft. long by 
75 ft. wide, and a still larger one (303 ft. long) existed at Chertsey. 
Ancient granges, or ti^c-barns, still exist at Glastonbury, 
Bradford-on -Avon, St Mary's Abbey, York, and at Coxwold. 
A fine example at Peterborough was pulled down at the end of 
thc^ 1 9th century . I n France ^ere arc many examples in stone of 
the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries ; some divided into a central 
and two si(ie aisles by arcades in stone. Externally granges are 
noticeable on account of their great roofs and the slight elevation 
of the eaves, from 8 to 10 ft. only in height. In the X5th century 
they were sometimes protected by moats and towers. At 
Ardennes in Normandy, where the grange was 254 ft. long ; 
X'audcrc near Laon, Picardy, 246 ft. long and in two storeys ; 
at Perri^res, St Vigor, near Bayeux, and Ouilly near Falaise, all 
in Normandy ; and at St Martin-au-Bois (Oise) are a series of 
fine examples. Attached to the abbey of Longchamps, near 
Paris, is one of the best-preserved granges in France, with walls 
in stone and internally divided into three aisles in oak timber 
of extremely fine construction. 

In the social economic movement in the United States of 
America, which began in 1867 and was known as the ” Farmers’ 
Movement,” “ grange ” was adopted as the name for a local 
chapter of the Order of the Patrons of Husbandry, and the move- 
ment is thus often known as the ” Grangers* Movement ’* (see 
Farmers’ Movement). There are a National Grange at Wash- 
mgton, supervising the local divisions, and state granges in 
most states. 

GRANGBlIOinrH, a police burgh and seaport of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland* Top, (1901) 8386. It is situated on the south shore 
of the estuary of Hie For^, at the mouth of the Carron and also 
of Grange Bum, a right-hand tributary of the Canon, 3 m. N.E. 
of Falkirk by the North British and Caledonian railways. It 


k the tera^nus of the Forth and Clyde Canal, from the opening 
of whkb( i 789) its history may be dated. The principal buildings 
are the town hadl^in the Greek style), public hall, public, institnte 
and free library, and there is a public park presented by the 
marquess of Zetland. Since 18x0, when it became a head porti 
has gradually attained the position of the chief port of the Forth 
west of Leith. The first dock (opened in 1846), the second 
(id59)and the third (188a) cover an area of 28 acres, with timber 
ponds of 44 acres and a total quayage of 2500 yards. New 
docks, 93 acres in extent, with an entrance from the firth, were 
opened in 1905 at a cost of more than £1,000,000. The works 
rendered it necessary to divert the influx of the Grange from the 
Carron to the Forth. Timber, pig-iron and iron ore are the lead- 
and coal, prodiuce and iron the chief exports. The 
industries include shipbuilding, rope and sail making and iron 
founding. There k regular steamer communication with I^ndon, 
Christiania, Hamburg, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Experi- 
ments in steam navigation were carried out in 1802 with the 
” Charlotte Dundas ” on the Forth and Clyde Canal at Grange- 
mouth. Kersa House adjoining the town on the S.W. is a seat 
of the marquess of Zetland. 

GRANGER^ JAME8(i723rr776), English clergyman and print- 
collector, was born in Dorset in 1723. He went to Oxford, 
and then entered holy orders, becoming vicar of Shiplake ; but 
apart from his hobby of portrait-collecting, which resulted in 
the principal work associated with his name, and the publication 
of some sermons, hk life was uneventful. Yet a new' word was 
added to the language— “ to grangerize on account of him. 
In 1769 he published in two quarto volumes a Biographtcal 
History of England ” cousistin*T of characters dispersed in different 
classes, and adapted to a methodical catalogue of engraved 
British heads ” ; this was “ intended as an essay towards re- 
ducing our biography to a system, and a help to the knowledge 
of portraits.” The work was sijpplementecl in later editions by 
Granger, and still further editions were brought out by the Rev, 
Mark Noble, with additions from Granger’s matcri^s. Blank 
leaves were left for the filling in of engraved portraits for extra 
illustration of the text, and it l>ecame a favourite pursuit to 
discover such illustrations and insert them in a Granger, so that 
“grangerizing” became a term for such an extra-illustration 
of any work, especially with cuts taken from other books. The 
immediate result of the appearance of Granger's ow^n work was 
the rke in value of books containing portraits, which were cut out 
and inserted in collector’s copies. 

GRANITE (adapted from the Ital. granito, grained ; Lat. 
gTimum, grain), the group designation for a family of igneous 
rocks whose essential characteristics are that they are of acid 
composition (containing high percentage.^ of silica), consist 
principally of quartz and felspar, with some mica, hornblende 
or augitc, and arc of bolocrystalline or “ granitoid ” stiticture. 
In popular usage the term is given to almost any crystalline rock 
which resembles granite in appearanc-e or properties. Thus 
sprenites, diorites, gabbrus, diabases, porphyries, gneiss, and even 
limestones and dolomites, are bought and sold daily as “granites.” 
True granites are common rocks, especially among the older 
strata of the earth’s crust. They have great variety in colour 
and general appearance, some being white or grey, while others 
arc pink, greenish or yellow' : this depends mainly on the state 
of preservation of their felspars, which are their most abundant 
minerals, and partly also on the relative proportion in which 
they contain biotite and other dark coloured silicates. Many 
granites have large rounded or angular crystals of felspar (Shap 
granite, many ( 5 >mish granites), well seen on polished faces. 
Others show an elementary foliation or l:>anding (e.g. Aberdeen 
granite). Rounded or oval dark patches frequently appear in 
the granitic matrix of many Cornish rocks of this group. 

In the field granite usually occurs in great masses, covering 
wide areas. These arc generally elliptical or nearly circular 
and may be 20 m. in diameter or more. In the same district 
separate areas or “ bosses ” of granite may be found, all having 
much in common in their mineralogical and structural features, 
and such groups have probably all proceeded from the same 
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focus or deep-seated source. Towards their margms these 
gmnite outcrops often show modifications by which they pass into 
dioritc or syenite^ &c. ; they may also be finer grained (like 
porphyries) or rich in tourmaline, or intersected by many veins of 
pegmatite. From the main granite dikes or veins often run out 
into the surrounding rocks, thus proving that the granite is 
intrusive and has forced its way upwards by splitting apart the 
strata among which it lies. Further evidence of this is afforded 
by the alteration which the granite has produced through a zone 
which varies from a few yards to a mile or more in breadth 
around it. In the vicinity of intrusive granites slates become 
converted into homfelses containing biotite, chiastolite or 
andalusitc, sillimanite and a variety of other minerals; lime* 
stones recrystallize as marbles, and all rocks, according to dieir 
composition, are more or less profoundly modified in such a way 
as to prove that they have been raised to a high temperature by 
proximity to the molten intrusive mass. Where exposed in 
cliffs and other natural sections many granites have a rudely 
columnar appearance. Others weather into large cuboidal 
blocks which may produce structures resembling cyclopean 
masonry. The tors of the west of England are of this nature. 
These differences depend on the disposition of the joint cracks 
which traverse the rock and are opened up by the action of 
frost and weathering. 

The majority of granites are so coarse in grain that their 
principal component minerals may be identified in the hand 
specimens by the unaided eye. The felspar is pearly, white 
or pink, with smooth cleaved surfaces ; the quartz is usually 
transparent, glassy with rough irregular fractures ; the micas 
appear as shining black or white flakes. Very coarse granites 
are called pegmatite or giant granite, while very fine granites 
are known as microgranites (though the latter term has also been 
applied to certain porphyries). Many granites show pearly 
scales of white mica ; others contain dark green or black horn- 
blende in small pri.sins. Reddish grains of sphene or of garnet 
are occasionally visible. In the tourmaline granites prisms of 
black schorl occur either singly or in stellate groups. The 
parallel banded structures of many granites, which may be 
original or due to crushing, connect these rocks with the granite 
gneis.ses or orthogneisscs. 

Under the microscope the felspar is mainly orthoclasc with 
perthite or microcline, while a small amount of plagiocla.se 
(ranging from oligoclasc to albitc) is practically never absent. 
These minerals arc often clouded by a deposit of fine mica and 
kaolin, due to weathering. The quartz is transparent, irregular 
in form, destitute of cleavage, and is filled with very small 
<11 vi ties which contain a fluid, a mobile bubble and sometimes 
a minute crystal. The micas, brown and white, are often in 
parallel grow'th. The hornblende of granites is usually pah? 
green in section, the augite and enstatite nearly colourless. 
Tourmaline may be brown, yellow or blue, and often the same 
crystal shows zones of different colours. Apatite, zircon and 
iron oxides, in small crystals, are always present. Among the 
less common accessories may be mentioned pinkish garnets; 
iindalusite in small pleochroic crystals ; colourless grains of 
topaz ; six-sided compound crystals of cordierite, w’hich weather 
to dark green pinite ; blue-black hornblende (riebeckite), beryl, 
tinstone, orthite and pyrites. 

'I'he sequence of crystallization in the granites is of a normal 
type, and may be ascertained by cjbserving the perfection with 
which the different minerals have crystallized and the order in 
which they enclose one another. Zircon, apatite and iron oxides 
arc the first ; their crystals are small, very perfect and nearly 
free from enclosures ; they are followed by hornblende and 
biotite ; if muscovite is present it succeeds the brown mica. 
Of the felspars the plagioclaso separates first and forms well- 
shaped crystals of which the central parts may be more basic 
than the outer zones. Last come orthoclase, ejuurtz, microcline 
and micropegmatitc, w’hich fill up the irregular spaces left 
between the earlier minerals. Exceptions to ^is sequence are 
unusual ; sometimes the first of the felspars have preceded the 
hornblende or biotite which may envelop them in ophitic manner. 


An earlier generation of felspar, and occasionally also oif <}uartz, 
nuiy be represented by and perfect crystals of these mmerals 
pving the rock a porphyntic character. 

Many granites have suffered modification by the action of 
vapours emitted during cooling. Hydrofluoric and boric 
emanations exert a profound influence on granitic rocks ; their 
felspar is resolved mto aggregates of kaolin, muscovite and 
quartz ; tourmaline appears, largely replacing the brown mica ; 
topaz also is not uncommon. In this way the rotten granite or 
china stone, used in pottery, originates ; and over considerable 
ar^s kaolin replaces the felspar and forms valuable sources of 
china clay. Veins of quartz, tourmaline and chlorite may 
traverse the granite, containing tinstone often Jn workable 
quantities. These veins are the principal sourc^es of tin in Corn- 
wall, but the same changes may appear in the bod>' of the 
granite without being restricted to veins, and tinstone occurs 
also as an original constituent of some granite pegmatites. 

Granites may also be modified by crushing. Their crystals 
tend to lose their original forms and to break into mosaics of 
interlocking grains. The latter structure is very well seen in the 
quartz, which is a brittle mineral under stress. White mica 
develops in the felspars. The larger crystals are converted into 
lenticular or elliptical augen,” which may be shattered through- 
out or may have a peripheral seam of small detached granules 
surrounding a still undisintegrated core. Streaks of granu- 
litic ’’ or pulverized material wind irregularly through the rock, 
giving it a roughly foliated character. 

The interesting structural variation of granite in which then* 
are spheroidal masses surrounded by a granitic matrix is know'n 
as “ orbicular granite.” The spheroids range from a fraction 
of an inch to a foot in diameter, and may have a felspar crystal 
at the centre. Around this there may be several zones, altematel)' 
lighter and darker in colour, consisting of the essential minerals 
of the rock in diflerent proportions. Radiate arrangement is 
sometimes visible in the crystals of the whole or part of the 
spheroid. Spheroidal granites of this .sort are found in Sweden, 
Finland, Ireland, &c. In other cases the spheroids are simply 
dark rounded lumps of biotite, in fine scales. These are probably 
due to the adhesion of the biotite crystals to one another as 
they separated from the rock magma at an early stage in its 
crystallization. The Rapakiwi granites of Finland have many 
round or ovoidal felspar crystals scattered through a granitic 
matrix. These larger felspars have no crystalline outlines and 
consist of orthoclasc or microcline surrounded by borders of 
white oligoclase. Often they enclose dark crystals of biotite 
and hornblende, arranged zonally. Many of these granites 
contain tourmaline, fluorite and monazite. In most granite 
masses, especially near their contacts with the surrounding rocks, 
it is common to find enclosures of altered sedimentary or igneous 
materials which are more or less dissolved and permeated by 
the granitic magma. 

The chemical composition of a few granites from different parts 
of the world is given oelow 
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1 . Cam Brea, Cornwall (Phillips) ; II. Mazaruni, Brit. Guiana 
(Harrison) ; III. Rodd, near Aln 5 , Vesternorrland, Sweden (Holm- 
quist) ; iV. Abruzzen, a group of hills in the Riesengebime (Milch) ; 
V. Pikes Peak, Colorado (Matthews); VI. Wilson's Oreea, near 
Omeo, Victoria (Howdtt). 

Only the most important <x>mponents arc shown in the table, 
but all granites contain also small amounts of zirconia, titanium 
oxide, phosphoric acid, sulphur, oxides of barium, strontium, 
manganese and water. These are in all cases less than x %, and 
usually much leas than this, except the water, which may be z or 
3 % in weathered rocks. From the chemical composition it may be 
computed that granites contain, on an average, 35 to 55 % of quartz, 
20 to 30 % of orthoclase. 20 to 30 of plagioclase felspar (including 
the albite of micropertUite) and 5 to xo % of ferromagnosian 
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silicates and minor accessories such as apatite, zircon, sphene and ' University, which had conferred an honorary LL.D. degree upon 


iron oxides. The apUtes, pegmatites, graphic granites and musc^ 
vite ffranites are usually richest in silica, while with increase of biotite 
and hornblende, augite and enstatite the analyses show the presence 
of more magnesia, iron and lime. 

In the weathering of granite the quartz suffers little change ; 
the felspar passes into dull cloudy, soft aggregates of kaohn, miis- 
covite and secondary quartz, while chlorite, quartz and calcite 
replace the biotite, hornblende and augite. The rock often assumes 
a rusty brown colour from the liberation of the oxides of iron, and 
the decomposed mass is friable and can easily be dug with a spade ; 
where the granite has been cut by joint planes not too close together 
weathering proceeds from their surfaces and large rounded blocks 
may be left embedded in rotted materials. The amount of water 
in the rock increases and part of the alkalis is carried away in 
solution ; they form valuable sources of mineral food to plants. 
The chemical changes are shown by the following analyses : 
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Analyses of I., fresh grey granite ; II. brown moderately firm 
granite ; III. residual sand, produced by the weatheiring of the 
same mass (anal. G. P. Merrill). 

The differences are surprisingly small and are principally 
an increase in the water and a diminution in the amount of 
alkalis and lime together with the oxidation of the ferrous 
oxide. (J. S. F.) 

GRAN SASSO ITALIA (^‘ Great Rock of Italy a mountain 
of the Abruzzi, Italy, the culminating point of the Apennines, 
9560 ft. in height. In formation it resembles the limestone Alps 
of Tirol and there are on its elevated plateaus a number of doline 
or funnel-shaped depressions into which the melted snow and 
the rain sink. The summit is covered with snow for the greater 
part of the year. Seen from the Adriatic, Monte Corno, as it is 
sometimes called, from its resemblance to a horn, affords a 
magnificent spectacle ; the Alpine region beneath its summit 
is still the home of the wild boar, and here and there are dense 
woods of beech and pine. The group has numerous other lofty 
peaks, of which the chief are the Pizzo d’ Intermesole (8680 ft.), 
the Como Piccolo (8650 ft.), the Pizzo Cefalone (8307 ft.) and 
the Monte della Portella (7835 ft.). The most convenient 
starting-point for the ascent is Assergi, 10 m. N.E. of Aquila, 
at the S. foot of the Gran Sa.sso. The Italian Alpine Club has 
erected a hut S.W. of the principal summit, and has publi.shed a 
special guidebook (E. Abbate, Guida al Gran Sasso d* Italia, 
Rome, 1888), The view from the summit extends to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea on the west and the mountains of Dalmatia on 
the east in clear weather. The ascent was first made in 1794 
by Orazio Delfico from the Teramo side. In Assergi is the 
interesting church of Sta. Maria Assunta, dating from 1150, 
with later alterations (see Gavini, in V Arte, 1901, 316, 391). 

GRANT, SIR ALEXANDER, 8th Bart. (i826>-i884), British 
scholar and educationalist, was bom in New York on the 13th of 
September 1826. After a childhood spent in the West Indies, 
he was educated at Harrow and Oxford. He entered Oxford 
as scholar of Balliol, and subsequently held a fellowship at Oriel 
from 1849 to i860. He made a special study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and in 1857 published an edition of the Ethics 
(4th ed. 1885) which became a standard text-book at Oxford. 
In 1855 he was one of the examiners for the Indian Civil Service, 
and in 1856 a public examiner in classics at Oxford. In the 
latter year he succeeded to the baronetcy. In 1859 he went to 
Madras with Sir Charles Trevelyan, and was appointed inspector 
of schools*; the next year he removed to Bombay, to fill the post 
of Professor of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone 
College. Of this he became Principal in 1862 ; and, a year 
later, vice-chancellor of Bombay University, a post he held from 
1863 to 1865 and again from 1865 to 1868. In 1865 he took upon 
himself also the duties of Director of Public Instruction for 
Bombay Presidency. In 1868 he was appointed a member of 
the Le^slative Council. In the same year, upon the death of 
Sir David Brewster, he was appointed Principal of Edinburgh 


was 


him in 1865. From that time till his death (whicli occurred in 
i Edinburgh on the 30th of November 1884) his energies were 
‘ entirely devoted to the well-being of the University. The 
institution of the medical school in the University was almost 
solely due to his initiative ; and the Terc'entenary Festival, 
celebrated in 1884, was the result of his wisely directed enthu- 
siasm. In that year he published The Story of the University of 
Edinburgh during its First Three Hundred Years, He was 
created Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1880, and an honorary fellow 
of Oriel College in 1882. 

GRANT, ANNE (1755-1838), Scottish writer, generally known 
as Mrs Grant of Laggan, was bom in Glasgow, on the 21st of 
i February 1755. Her childhood was spent in America, her father, 
Duncan MacVicar, being an army officer on 
service there. In 1768 the family returned 
to Scotland, and in 1779 Anne married 
James Grant, an army chaplain, who was 
also minister of the parish of Laggan, near 
Fort Augustus, Inverness, where her father 
barrack -master. On her husband’s death in 1801 she 
was left with a large family and a small income. In 1802 she 
published by subscription a volume of Original Poems, with 
some Translations from the Gaelic, which was favourably received. 
In 1806 her Letters from the Mountains, with their spirited descrip- 
tion of Highland scenery and legends, awakened much interest. 
Her other works are Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches 
of Manners and Scenery in America as they existed previous to 
the Revolution (1808), containing reminiscences of her childhood ; 
Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland (1811) ; 
and Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen, a Poem (1814). In 1810 
she went to live in Edinburgh. For the last twelve years of her 
life she received a pension from government. She died on the 
7th of November 1838. 

See Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs Grant of Laggan, edited 
by her son J. P. Grant (3 vols., 1844). 

GRANT, CHARLES (1746-1823), British politician, was born 
at Aldourie, Inverness-shire, on the i6th of April 1746, the day 
on which his father, Alexander Grant, was killed whilst fighting 
for the Jacobites at Culloden. When a young man Charles 
went to India, where he became secretary, and later a member 
of the board of trade. He returned to Scotland in n^o, and in 
1802 was elected to parliament as member for the county of 
Inverness. In the House of Commons his chief interests were in 
Indian affairs, and he was especially vigorous in his hostility 
to the policy of the Marquess Welle.sley. In 1805 he was chosen 
chairman of the directors of the East India Company and he 
retired from parliament in 1818. A friend of William Wilberforce, 
Grant was a prominent member of the evangelical party in the 
Church of England ; he was a generous supporter of the church’s 
missionary undertakings. He was largely responsible for the 
establishment of the; East India college, which was afterwards 
erected at Haileybury. He died in London on the 31st of October 
1823. His eldest son, Charles, was created a peer in 1835 as 
Baron Glenelg. 

See Henry Morris, Life of Charles Grant (1904). 

GRANT, SIR FRANCIS (1803-1878), English portrait-painter, 
fourth son of Francis Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1803. He was educated for the bar, but at the 
age of twenty-four he began at Edinburgh systematically to 
study the practice of art. On completing a course of instruction 
he removed to London, and as early as 1843 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. At the beginning of his career he utilized his 
sporting experiences by painting groups of huntsmen, horses 
and hounds, such as the “ Meet of H.M. Staghounds ” and the 
“ Melton Hunt ” ; but his position in society gradually made 
him a fashionable portrait-painter. In drapery he had the taste 
of a connoisseur, and rendered the minutest details of costume 
with felicitous accuracy. In female portraiture he achieved 
considerable success, although rather in depicting the high- 
born graces and external characteristics than the true personality. 
Among his portraits of this class may be mentioned Lady 
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Olenlyon, the marchioness of Waterford, Lady Rodney and Mrs 
Beauclerk. In his portraits of generals and sportsmen he 
proved himself more equal to hLs subjects than in those of states- 
men and men of letters. He painted many of the principal 
celebrities of the time, including Scott, Macaulay, Lockhart, 
Disraeli, Hardinge, Gough, Derby, Palmerston and Russell, his 
brodier Sir ]. Hope Grant and his friend Sir Edwin Landseer. 
From the first his career was rapidly prosperous. In 1842 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1851 an 
Academician ; and in 1866 he was chosen to succeed Sir C. 
Eastlake in the post of president, for which his chief recom- 
mendations were his social distinction, tact, urbanity and 
friendly and liberal consideration of his brother artists, ^rtly 
after his election as pre.sident he was knighted, and in 1870 the 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the university of 
Oxford. He died on the 5th of October 1878. 

GRANT, GEORGE MONRO (1835-1902), principal of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, was bom in Nova Scotia in 1835. 
He was educated at Glasgow university, where he had a brilliant 
academic career ; and having entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, he returned to Canada and obtained a 
pastoral charge in Halifax, Nova Scotia, which he held from 
1863 to 1877. He quickly gained a high reputation as a preacher 
and as an eloquent speaker on political subjects. When Canada 
was confederated in 1867 Nova Scotia was the pro\ince mo.st 
strongly opposed to federal union. Grant threw the whole 
weight of liis great influence in favour of confederation, and his 
oratory played an important part in securing the success of 
the movement. When the consolidation of the Dominion by 
means of railway constnictiim was under discussion m 1872, 
Grant travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the engineers 
who surveyed the n)ute of the Canadian Pacific railway, and hLs 
]yook (>c$an to Ocean ( 1873) was one of the first things that opened 
the eyes of ('anadians to lh(? value of the immense heritage 
they enjoyed. He never lost an opportunity, whether in the 
pulpit or on the platform, of pressing on his hearcra that the 
greatest future for Canada lay in unity with the rest of the 
British Empire ; and his broad statesraan-like judgment made him 
an authority which politicians of all parties were glad to consult. 
In 1877 Grant was appointed principal of Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, which through his exertions and influence 
expanded from a small denominational college into a laige and 
influential cducatiorKil centre ; and he attracted to it tui excep- 
tionally able body of profes.sors who.se influence in speculation 
and research was widely felt during the quarter of a century that 
he remained at its head. In 1888 he visited Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, the effect of this expcriencx' being to 
strengthen still further the Imperialism which was the guiding 
principle of his political opinions. On the outbreak of the South 
African War in 1891) Grant was at first disposed to lie ho.stile 
to the policy of Lord Salisbury and Mr Chamlierlain ; but his 
eyes were soon opened to the real nature of President Kruger’s 
government, and he enthusiastically welcomed and supported the 
national feeling which sent men from the outlying portions of the 
Empire to assi.st in upholding British supremtuy in South Africa. 
Grant did not live to see the conclusion of peace, his death occur- 
ring at Kingston on the 10th of May 1902. At the time of his 
death The Times observed that “ it is acknowledged on ail hands 
that in him the IXjminion has lost one of the alilest men that it 
has yet produced.’’ He was the author of a number of works, of 
which the most notable besides Ocean to Ocean are. Advantages of 
Imperial Federation (1889), Our National Objects and Aims (1890), 
Religions of the World in Relation to Christianity (1894) and 
volumes of sermons and lectures, (irant married in 1872 Jessie, 
daughter of William I-uwson of Halifax. 

GRANT, JAMBS (1822-1 887), British novelist, was born in 
Edinburgh on the ist of August 1822. His father, John Grant, was 
a captain in the gind Gordon Highlanders and had ser\»ed throu^ 
the Peninsular War. For several years James Grant was in New- 
foundland tvitli his father, but in 1830 he returned to England, 
and entered the 62nd Foot as an ensign. In 1843 he resigned 
his (commission and devoted himself to writing, first magazine 


pticles, but soon a profusion of novels, full of vivacity and 
incident, and dealing mainly with miKtaiy scenes and characters. 
His best stories, perhaps, were The Romance of War (his first, 
1845), Bothwell (iSsi), Frank Hilton ; or. The Queen's Om (1855), 
Th^ Fhantom Regiment axKl Harry Ogilvie (1856), Lucy Arden 
(185S), The White Cockade (1867), Only an Ensign (1871), Shalt 
I Win Her 7 (1874), Playing with Fire (1887). Grant also wrote 
British Battles on Land and Sea (1873-1875) and valuabk books 
on Scottish history. Permanent value attaches to his great 
work, in three volumes, on Old and New Edinburgh (1880). 
He was the founder and energetic promoter of the National 
Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights. In 1875 he 
became a Roman Catholic. He died on the 5th of May 1887. 

GRANT, JAMBS AUGUSTUS (1827-1892), Scottish explorer 
of eastern equatorial Africa, was bom at Nairn, where his father 
was. the parish minister, on the iith of April 1827. He was 
cdu(!ated at the grammar school and Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and in 1 846 joined the Indian army. He saw active service in the 
Sikh War (1848-49), served throughout the mutiny of 1857, 
and was wounded in the operations for the relief of Lucknow. 
He returned to England in 1858, and in i860 joined J. H. Speke 
{q.v.) in the memorable expedition which solved the problem of 
the Nile sources. The expedition left Zanzibar in October i860 
and reached Gondokoro, where the travellers were again in touch 
with civilization, in February 1863. Sj^ke was the leader, but 
Grant carried out several investigations independently and made 
valuable botanical (collections. He acted throughout in absolute 
loyalty to his c'omrade. In 1864 he published, as supplementary 
to Speke’s account of their journey, A Walk across Africa, in 
which he dealt particularly with “ the ordinary life and pursuits, 
the habits and feelings of tlie natives ” and the e<X)nomic value 
of the (countries traversed. In 1864 he was awarded the patron's 
medal of the Royal Geographical Societ>% and in 1866 given the 
Companionship of the Bath in recognition of his services in 
the expedition. He served in the intelligence d(^artment of the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1868 ; for this he was made C.S.I. and 
received the Abyssinian medal. At the close of the war he re- 
tired from the army with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He had 
married in 1865, and he now settled down at Naim, where he 
died on the nth of February 1892. He made contributions to 
the journals of various learned societies, the most notable being 
the “ Botany of the Speke and Grant Expedition ” in vol, xxix. 
of the Transactions of the Linnaean Society, 

GRANT, SIR JAMES HOPE (1808-1875), English general, 
fifth and youngest son of Francis Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, 
and brother of Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., was bora on the 22ncl 
of July 1808. He entered the army in 1826 as comet in the 9th 
Lancers, and became lieutenant in 1828 and captain in 1835. 
In 1842 he was brigade-major to Lord Saltoun in the Chinese War, 
and specially distmguished himself at the capture of Chin-Kiang, 
after which he received the rank of major and the C.B. In the 
first Sikh War of 1845-46 he took part in the battle of Sohraon ; 
and in the Punjab campaign of 1848-49 he commanded 
the 9th Lancers, and won high reputation in the battles oi 
Chillianwalla and Guzerat (Gujarat). He was promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel and shortly afterwards to the same substantive 
rank. In 1854 he became brevet-colonel, and in 1856 brigadier 
of cavalr>\ He took a leading part in the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny of 1857, holding for some time the command 
of the cavalry division, and afterwards of a movable column of 
horse and foot. After rendering valuable servicein the operations 
before Delhi and in the final assault on the city, he directed the 
victorious march of the cavalry and horse artiflety despatched in 
the direction of Cawnpore to open up communication with the 
commander-in-chief Sir Colin Campbell, whom he met near the 
Alambagh, and who raised him to the rank of brigadier-general, 
and placed the whole force under his command during what 
remained of the perilous march to Lucknow for the relief of the 
residency. After the retirement towards Cawnpore he greatly 
aided in effecting ^ere the total rout of the rebel troops, by 
making a detour which threatened their rear ; and following in 
pursuit with a flying column, he defeated them with the loss of 
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nearly aU their guns at Serai Ghat. He also took part in the 
<^ratiQiis connected with the recapture of Lucknow, shortly 
after which he was promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and appointed to the command of the force en^doyed for the final 
pacification of India, a position in which his unwearied energy, 
and his vigilance and caution united to high personal daring, 
rendered very valuable service. Before the woik of pacification 
was quite completed he was created K.CB. In 1859 he was 
appointed, with the local rank of lieutenant-general, to the com- 
mand of the British land forces in the united French and British 
expedition against CUna. The object of campaign was 
accomplished within three months of the landing of the forces at 
Pei-tang (rst of Au^fust i860). The Taku Forts had been carried 
by assault, the Cmnese defeated three times in the open and 
Peking occupied. For his conduct in this, which has been called 
the ** most successful and the best carried out of England’s 
little wars,” he received the thanks of parliament and was 
gazetted G.C.B. Jn 1861 he was made lieutenant-general and 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army of Madras ; on his 
return to England in 1865 he was made quartermaster-general 
at headquarters ; and in 1870 he was transferred to the command 
of the camp at Aldershot, where he took a leading part in the 
reform of the educational and training systems of the forces, 
which followed the Franco-German War. The introduction of 
annual army nuuioeuvres was largely due to Sir Hope Grant. 
In 1872 he was gazetted general. He died in London on the 
7th of March 1875. 

Incidents in ike Sepoy Waf of compiled from the Private 

Journal of General Str Hope Grant ^ together with some ex- 

planatory chapters by Qapt. H. Knotty s^ Royal Artillery^ was })ubUslied 
in 1873, and Incidents in the China War of i860 api>eared posthum- 
ously under the same editorship in 1875. 

GRANT, SIR PATRICK (1804-1895), British field marshal, w&s 
the second son of Major John Grant, 97th Foot, of Auchterbkir, 
Inverness-shire, where he was born on the nth of September 
1804. He entered the Bengal native infantiy^ as ensign in 1820, 
and became captain in 1832. He served in Oudh from 1834 to 
1838, and raised the Hariana Light Infantry. Employed in tlic 
adjutant-generars department of the Bengal army from 1838 
until 1854, he became adjutant -general in 1846. He served 
under Sir Hugh Gough at the Irnttle of Maharajpur in 1843, 
winning a brevet majority, was adjutant-general of the army 
at the battles of Moodkee in 1845 (twice severely wounded), 
and of Ferozshah and Sobraon in 1846, receiving the C.B. and the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. He took part in the battles 
of Chillian walla and Gujarat in 1849, gaining further promotion, 
and was appointed aide-de-camp to the queen. He served also 
in Kohat in 1851 under Sir Charles Napier, Promoted major- 
general in 1854, he was commander-in-chief of the Madras army 
from 1856 to 1861. He was made K.C.B. in 1857, and on General 
Anson’s death was summoned to Calcutta to take supreme 
command of the army in India. From Calcutta he directed 
the operations against the mutineers, sending forces under 
Havelock and Outram for the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
until the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell from England as com- 
mandcr-in-chief, when he returned to Madras. On leaving 
India in i86t he was decorated with the G.C.B. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1862, was governor of Malta from 1867 to 
1872, was made G.C.M.G. in 1868, promoted general in 1870^ 
field marshal in 1883 colonel of the Royal Horse Guards 
and gold-stick-in- waiting to the queen in 1885. He married as 
his second wife, in 1844, Frances Maria, dau^ter of Sir Hugh 
(afterwards Lord) Gough. He was governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, from 1874 until his death there on the 28th 
of March 1895. 

GRANT, ROBERT (1814 1892), British astronomer, was bom 
at Grantown, Scotland, on the 17th of June 1814. At the age 
of thirteen the promise of a brilliant career was clouded by a 
prolonged illness of such a serious character as to incapacitate 
him from all school-work for six years. At twenty, however, 
his health greatly improved, and he set himself resolutely, without 
assistanoe, to repair his earlier disadvantages by the diligent 
study of Gre^, Latin, Italian and mathematics. Astronomy 
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also occupied his attention, and it was stimulated by the return 
of Halley^s comet in 1835, ^ ^ ^9 his success in observing 

the annular eclipse of the sun ol the 15th of May 1836. After 
a short course at King s CoUege, Aberdeen, he obtained in 1841 
employn^t in his brother’s counting-house in London. D jriag 
this period the idea occurred to him of writing a history of 
physical astronomy. Before definitely beginning the work he 
had to .search, amongst other records, those of the French 
Academy, and for that purpose took up his residence in Paris 
in 1845, supporting himself by givmg lessons in English. He 
return^ to London in 1847. The History of Physical Astronomy 
from the Earliest Ages to the Middle of the lifineiientk Century was 
first published in parts in The Library of Useful Knowledge^ but 
after the issue of the ninth part this mode of publication was 
discontinued, and the work ^peared as a whole in 1852. The 
main object of the work is, in the author’s words, “ to exhibit 
a view of the labours of successive inquirers in establishing a 
knowledge of the mechanical principles which r^gukte the 
movements of the celestial bodies, and in explaining the various 
phenomena relative to their physical constitution which observa- 
tion with the telescope has disclosed.” The lucidity and complete- 
ness with which a great variety of abstruse subjects were treated, 
the extent of research and the maturity of judf^ent it displayed, 
were the more remarkable, when it is rememl^rcd that this was 
the first published work of one who enjoyed no special oppor- 
tunities, either for acquiring materials, or for discussing with 
others engaged in similar pursuits the subjects it treats of. 
'J'he book at once took a leading place in astronomical literature, 
and earned for its author in 1856 the award of the Royal 
Astronomical Society’s gold medal. In 1859 he succeeded John 
Pringle Nichoi as professor of astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. From time to time he contributed astronomical 
papers to the Monthly Notices, Astronomische N achrichten, 
Cotnpies rendm and other scientific serials ; > but his principal 
work at Glasgow consisted in determining the places oi a large 
number of stars v/ith the Ertcl transit-circle of the Observatory. 
The results of these labours, extending over twenty-one years, 
are contained in the Glasgow Catalogue of 6413 Stars, published 
in 1883. This was followed in 1892 by the Second Glasgow 
Catalogue of p/56 Stars, published a few weeks after his death, 
which took place on the 24th of October 1892. 

See Month. Notices Roy, Astr. Societv, liii., 210 (E. Dunkin) ; 
Nature, Nov. 10, 189a ; The Times, Nov. a, 1892 ; Roy. Society's 
Catalogue of Scient. Papers. (A. A. R.*) 

GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON (1822-^1885), Ameriain soldier, 
and eightetmth jiresident of the United States, was bom at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on the 27th of April 1822. He was a 
descendant of Matthew Grant, a Scotchman, who settled in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1630. His earlier years were 
spent in helping his father, Jesse R. Grant, upon his farm in 
Ohio. In 1839 he was appointed to a place in the military 
academy at West Point, and it was then tlmt his name assumed 
the form by which it is generally known. He was christened 
Hiram, after an ancestor, with Ulysses for a middle name. 
As he was usually called by his middle name, tlie congressman 
who recommend^ him for West Point supposed it to be his 
first name, and added thereto the name of his mother s family, 
Simpson. Grant was the best horseman of his class, and took 
a respectable place in mathematics, but at his graduation in 
1843 t>nly ranked twenty-first in a class of diirty-nine. In 
September 1845 he went with his regiment to join the forces of 
General Taylor in Mexico ; there he took port in the battles of 
Palo Alto,Resaca de la Palma and Monterey,and,after his transfer 
to General Scott’s army, which he joined in March 1847, served 
at Verr. Cruz, Ceiro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del Rey and at 
the storming of Qiapultepec. He was breveted first Keutenant 
for gallantry at Molino del Rey and captain for gallantry at 
Chapultepec. In August 1848, after the close of the war, he 
married Julia T. Dent (1826-1902), and was for a while stationed 
in California and Oregon, but in 1854 he resigned his commission. 
His reputation in the service had suffered from allegations of 
intemperate drinking, which, whether well founded or not. 
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GerUinly impaired his usefulness as a soldier. For the next 
six years he lived in St Louis^ Ifissouri, earning a scanty subsist- 
ence by farmi^ and dealings in real estate. In x86o he removed 
to Galena, Illinois; and became a clerk in a leather store kept 
by his father. At that* time his earning capacity seeins not to 
have exceeded ISoo a year, and he was regarded by his friends 
as a broken and disappointed man. He was living at Galena 
at the outbreak of hostilities between the North and South. 

[For the history of the Civil War, and of Grant’s battles and 
campaigns, the reader is referred to the article American Civil 
War. To the “ call to arms ” of i86i Grant promptly 
ciwifVar responded. After some delay he was commissioned 
ceivtr. colonel of the 21st Illinois regiment and soon after- 
wards brigadier-general. He was shortly assigned to 
a territorial command on the Mississippi, and first won distinction 
by his energy in seizing, on his own responsibility, the important 
point of Paducah, Kentucky, situated at the confluence of 
the two great waterways of the Tennessee and the Ohio (6th 
Sept. 1861). On the 7th of November he fought his first 
battle as a commander, tliat of Belmont (Missouri), which, if 
it failed to achieve any material result, certainly showed him 
to be a capable and skilful leader. Early in 1862 he was en- 
trusted by General H. W. Halleck with the command of a large 
force to clear the lower reaches of the Cumberland and the 
1 ennessee, and, whatever criticism may be passed on the general 
strategy of the campaign. Grant himself, by his able and 
energetic work, thoroughly deserved the credit of his lirillianl 
success of Fort Donelson, where 15,000 Confederates were forced 
to capitulate. Grant and his division commanders were pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general U.S.V. soon afterwards, 
but Grant’s own fortunes suffered a temporar>* eclipse owing to a 
disagreement with Halleck. When, after being virtually under 
arrest, he rejoined his army, it was concentrated alxiut: Savannah 
f)n the lenncssec, preparing for a campaign towards Corinth, 
Miss. On the 6th of April 1862 a furious assault on Grant’s 
camps brought on the battle of Shiloh {q.v). After* two days’ 
tlesperate fighting the Confederates withdrew before the com- 
bined attack of the Army of the Tennessee under Grant and the 
Army of the Ohio under Buell. But the Army of the Tennessee 
had been on the verge of annihilation on the evening of the first 
<lav, and Grant’s leadership throughout was by no means equal 
to the emergency, though he displayed his usual personal 
l)ravcry and resolution. In the grand advance of Halleck’s 
armies which followed Shiloh, Grant was relieved of all important 
duties b\’ his assignment as second in command of the whole 
force, and was thought by the army at large to be in disgrace. 
Hut Halleck soon went to Washington as general-in-chief, and 
Oant took command of his old army and of Rosecrans’ Army 
of the Mississippi. Two victories (Tuka and Corinth) were won 
in the autumn of 1862, but the credit of both fell to Rosecrans, 
who commanded in the field, and the nadir of Grant’s military 
fortunes was reached when the first advance on Vicksburg 
planned on an unsound basis, and complicated by a series of 
political intrigues (which had also caused the adoption of the 
original scheme), collapsed after the minor reverses of Holly 
Springs and Chickasaw Bayou (December 1862). 

It is fair to assume that Grant would have followed other 
unsuccessful generals into retirement, had he not shown that, 
whatever his mistakes or failures, and whether he was or was 
not sober and temperate in his habits, he possessed the iron 
determination and energy* which in the eyes of Lincoln and 
Stanton,* and of the whole Northern people, was the first requisite 
of tiieir generals. He remained then with his army near Vicks- 

^ President Lincoln was Grant’s most unwavering supporter. 
Many amusing stories are told of hi.s replies to various deputations 
which waited upon him to ask for Grant’s removal. On one occasion 
he asked the critics to ascertain the brand of whisky favoured by 
Grant, so that he could send kegs of it to the other generals. The 
question of Grant’s abstemiousness was and is of little importance. 
The cause at stake over-rode every prejudice and the people of the 
United States, since the war, have been in general content to leave 
the question alone, as was evidenced by the outcry raised in 1908, 
when President Taft reopened it in a Sfieech at Grant’s tomb. 


burg, trying one plan after another without result, until at last 
after months of almost hopeless* work his perseveiaike was 
crowned with success — a success directly conseejuent upon a 
strange and bizarre campaign of ten weete, in which his daring 
and vigour were more conspicuous than ever before. On the 
4th of July 1863 the great fortress surrendered with 29491 men, 
this being one of the most important victories won by ^e Union 
arms in the whole war. Grant was at once made a major-general 
in the regular army. A few months later the great reverse of 
Chickamauga created an alarm in the North commensurate with 
the elation that had been felt at the double victory of Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg, and Grant was at once ordered to Chattanooga, 
to decide the late of the Army of the Cumberland in a second 
battle. Four armies were placed under his command, and 
three of these concentrated at Chattanooga. On the 25th of 
November 1863 a great three-days’ battle ended with the 
crushing defeat of the Confederates, who from this day had no 
foothold in the centre and west. 

After this, in preparation for a grand combined effort of all 
the Union forces. Grant was placed in supreme command, and 
the rank of lieutenant-general revived for him (March 1864). 
Grant’s headquarters henceforth accompanied the Army of the 
Potomac, and the lieutenant-general directed the campaign in 
Virginia. This, with Grant’s driving energy infused mto the 
best army that the Union possessed, resolved itself into a 
series, almost uninterrupted, of terrible battles. Tactically the 
Confederates were almost always victorious, strategically. Grant, 
disposing of greatly superior forces, pressed back Lee and the 
Army of Northern Virginia to the lines of Richmond and Peters- 
burg, while above all, in pursuance of his explicit policy of 
“ attrition,” the Federal leader used his men with a merciless 
energy that has few, if any, parallels in modern history. At; 
Cold Harbor six thousand men fell in one useless assault lasting 
an hour, and after two montlis the Union armies lay before 
Richmond and Petersburg indeed, but had lost no fewer than 
72,000 men. But Grant was unshaken in his determination. 
“ 1 purpose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer,” 
was his message from the battlefield of Spottsylvania to the 
chief of staff at Washington. Through many weary months he 
never relaxed his hold on Lee’s army, and, in spite of repeated 
partial reverses, that would have been defeats for his predeces- 
.sors, he gradually wore down his gallant adversary. The terrible 
cost of these operations did not check him : only on one occasion 
of grave peril were any troops sent from his lines to serve else- 
where, and he drew to himself the bulk of the men whom the 
Union government was recruiting by thousands for the final 
effort. Meanwhile all the other campaigns had been closely 
supervised by Grant, preoccupied though he was with the 
operations against his own adversary. At a critical moment 
he actually left the Virginian armies to their own commanders, 
and started to take personal command in a threatened quarter, 
and throughout he was in close touch with Sherman and Thomas, 
who conducted the campaigns on the south-east and the centre. 
That he succeeded in the efficient exercise of the chief command 
of armies of a total strength of over one million men, operating 
many thousands of miles apart from each other, while at the 
same time he watched and manoeuvred against a great captain 
and a veteran army in one field of the war, must be the greatest 
proof of Grant’s powers as a general. In the end complete success 
rewarded the sacrifices and efforts of the Federals on every theatre 
of war ; in Virginia, where Grant was in personal control, the 
merciless policy of attrition wore down Lee’s army until a mere 
remnant was left for the final surrender. 

Grant had thus brougiit the great struggle to an end, and was 
universally regarded as the saviour of &e Union. A careful 
study of the history of the war thoroughly bears out the popular 
view. There were soldiers more accomplished, as was McCldlan, 
more brilliant, as was Rosecrans, and more exact, as was Buell, 
but it would be difficult to prove that these generals, or indeed 
any others in the service, could have accomplished the task 
which Grant brought to complete success. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that Grant learned little from three years’ campaigning 
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in command. There is less in common than is often supposed 
between the buoyant eaex^ that led Grant to Shiloh and the 
grim [dodding detennination that led him to Vicksburg and 
to Appomattox. Shiloh revealed to Grant the intensity of the 
struggle, and after that battle, appreciating to the full the 
material and moral factors with which he had to deal, he gradually 
trained his military character on those lines which alone could 
conduce to ultimate success. Singleness of purpose, and relent- 
less vigour in the execution of the purpose, were the qualities 
necessary to the conduct of the vast enterprise of subduing the 
Confederacy. Grant possessed or acquired both to such a degree 
that he proved fully equal to the emergency. If in technical 
finesse he was surpassed by many of his predecessors and his 
subordinates, he had the most important qualities of a great 
captain, courage that rose higher with each obstacle, and the 
clear judgment to distinguish the essential from the minor 
issues in war. — (C. F. A.)] 

After the assassination of President Lincoln a disposition was 
shown by his successor, Andrew Johnson, to deal severely with 
the Confederate leaders, and it was understood that indictments 
for treason were to be brought against General Lee and others. 
Grant, however, insisted that the United States government 
was bound by the terms accorded to Lee and his army at 
Appomattox. He went so far as to threaten to resign his com- 
mission if the j>residerit disregarded his protest. This energetic 
action on Grant’s part saved the United States from a foul 
stain upon its escutcheon. In July 1866 the grade of general was 
created, for the first time since the organization of the govern- 
ment, and Grant was promoted to that position. In the follow- 
ing year he l.)ecame involved in the deadly quarrel between 
President Johnson and Congress. To tie the president’s hands 
Congress liad passed the Tenure of Office Act, forbidding the 
president to remove any cabinet officer without the consent of 
the Senate ; but in August 1867 President Johnson suspended 
Secretary Stanton and appointed Grant secretary of war ad 
interim until the pleasure of the Senate should be ascertained. 
Grant accepted the appointment under protest, and held it 
until the following January, when the Senate refused to confirm 
the president’s action, and Secretary Stanton resumed his 
office. President Johnson was much disgusted at the readiness 
v/ith which Grant turned over the office to Stanton, and a bitter 
controversy ensued between Johnson and Grant. Hitherto 
Grant had taken little part in politics. The only vote wiiich 
he had ever cast for a presidential candidate was in 1856 for 
James Buchanan ; and leading Democrats, so late as 
^ney, beginning of 1868, hoped to make him their can- 

1868 , * didate in the election of that year : bat the effect of 

the controversv with President Johnson was to bring 
Grant forward as the candidate of the Republican party. At the 
convention in Chicago on the 20th of May 1868 he was unani- 
mously nominated on the first ballot. The Democratic party 
nominated the one available Democrat who had the smallest 
chance of beating him — Horatio Seymour, lately governor of 
New York, an excellent statesman, but at that time hopeless 
as a candidate because of his attitude during the war. The 
result of the contest was at no time in doubt ; Grant received 
214 electoral votes and Seymour 80. 

The most important domestic event of Grant’s first term as 
president was the adoption of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution on the 30th of March 1870, providing that suffrage 
throughout the United States should not be restricted on account 
of race, colour or previous condition of servitude. The most 
important event in foreign policy was the treaty with Great 
Britain of the 8th of May 1871, commonly known as the Treaty 
of Washington, whereby several controversies between the 
United States and Great Britain, including the bitter questions 
as to damage inflicted upon the United States by the Alabama ” 
and other Confederate cruisers built and equipped in England, 
were referred to arbitration. In 1869 the government of Santo 
Domingo (or the Dominican Republic) expressed a wish for 
annexation by the United States, and such a step was favoured 
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by Grant, but a treaty negotiated with this end in idew failed 
to obtain the requisite two*thirds vote in the Senate. In May 
1873 something was done towards alleviating the odious Recon- 
struction laws for dragooning the South, whicli had been passed 
by Congress in spite of the vetoes of President Johnson. The 
Amnesty Bill restored civil rights to all persons in the South, 
save from 300 to 500 who had held high positions under the 
Confederacy. As early as 1870 President Grant recommended 
measures of civil service reform, and succeeded in obtiiining an 
act authorizing him to appoint a Civil Service commission. 
A commission was created, but owing to the hostility of the 
politicians in Congress it accomplished little. During the fifty 
years since Crawford’s I'enure of Office Act was passed in 1820, 
the country had been growing more and more familiar with the 
spectacle of corruption in high places. The evil rose to alarming 
proportions during Grant’s presidency, partly because of the 
immense extension of the civil service, partly because ol the* 
growing tendency to alliance between spoilsmen and the persons 
benefited by protective tariffs, and partly because the public 
attention was still so much absorbed in Southern affairs that little 
energy was left for curbing rascality in the North. Thi^ scandals, 
indeed, were rife in Washington, and affected persons in dose 
relations with the president. Grant was ill-fitted for coping 
with the difficulties of such a situation. Along with high in- 
tellectual powens in certain directions, he had a simplicity of 
nature charming in itself, but often calculated to render him 
the easy prey of sharpers. He found it almost impossible to 
believe that anything could be wrong in persons to whom he 
had given his friendship, and on several occasions such friends 
proved themselves unworthy of him. The feeling was widely 
prevalent in the spring of 1872 that the interc.sts of pure govern- 
ment in the United States demanded that President Grant should 
not be elected to a second term. This feeling led a number of 
high-minded gentlemen to form themselves into an organization 
under the name of Liberal Republicans. They held a convention 
at Cincinnati in May with the intention of nominating for ihr 
presidency Charles Francis Adams, who had ably reprcscmtecl 
the United States at the court of St James's during the ('ivil 
War. The Convention, was, however, captured by politicians 
who converted the whole affair into a farce by nominating 
Horace Greeley , editor of the A’rw York Tribune , who rcpre.sented 
almost anything rather tlian the ol)ject for which the convention 
had been called together. The Democrats had despaired of 
electing a candidate of their own, and hoped to achieve success 
by adopting the Cincinnati nominee, should lie prove to be an 
eligible person. The event showed that while their defeat in 
1868 had taught them despondency, it liad not taught them 
wisdom ; it was still in their power to make a gallant fight by 
nominating a person for whom Republican reformers coulil 
vote. But with almost incredible fatuity, they adopted Greeley 
as their candidate. As a natural result Grant was re-electerl 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The most important event of his second term was his 
of the Inflation Bill in 1874 followed by the passage of the 
Resumption Act in the following year. The country 
was still labouring under the curse of an inconvertible 
paper currency originating with the Legal 'J'ender Act deucy. 
of 1862. There was a considerable party in favour of 
debasing the currency indefinitely by inflation, and a bill with 
that object was passed by Congre.ss in April 1874. It was 
promptly vetoed by President Grant, and two months later he 
wrote a very sensible letter to Senator J. P. Jones of Nevada 
advocating a speedy return to specie payments. The passage of 
the Resumption Act in January 1875 was largely due to his con- 
sistent. advocacy, and for these measures he deserves as high 
credit as for his victories in the field. In spite of these great 
services, popular dissatisfaction with the Republican part) 
rapidly increased during the .years 1874-1876. The causes wen? 
twofold : firstly, there was great dissatisfaction with the troubles 
in the Southern states, owing to the harsh Reconstruction 
Jaws and the robberies committed by the carpet-bag govern- 
ments which those laws kept in power ; secondly, the scandals at 
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Washington, comprising wholesale frauds on the public revenue, 
awakened lively disgust* In some cases the culprits were so near 
to J’rcsident Grant that many persons fcmnd it difiicult to avoid 
the suspicion that he was himself imfdicated, and never perhaps 
WHS liis hold upon popular favour so slight as in the summer 
and autumn of 1876. 

After the dose of his presidency in the spring of 1877 Grant 
started on a journey round the workl, accompanied by his wife 
and one son. He was received with distinguished 
honours in England and on the continent of Europe, 
whence he made liis way to India, China and Japan. 
After his return to America in September 1880 he went bock to 
his old liorrie in Galena, Illinois. A faction among the managers 
of the Republican party attempted to secure his nomination for 
a third ttTm as president, and in the convention at Chicago in 
June 1880 he rw:eived a vote exceeding ^^00 during 36 consecutive 
liiiliols. Nevertheless, his opponents made sudi elective use of 
the popular prejudice agiiiast third terms that the scheme wa.s 
deiealed, and (varfield was named in his stead. In August 28H1 
General Grant bought a house in the city of New York. His 
iruxHue was insufTident for the proper support of his family, and 
ac(X)r(Ungly he hud become partner in a banking house in which 
one of his sons was interested along with other persons. The 
nttine of the firm was Grant and Ward. The ex-jiresident 
invested in it all his available property, but paid no attention to 
the management of the business. His facility in giving his con- 
fidence to unworthy people was now to be visited with dire 
calamity. In 1884 the firm became bankrupt, anfl it was dis- 
cov<ired that two of the partners had been perpetrating systematic 
and gigantic frauds, "riiis severe blow left General Grant 
penniless, just at the time when he was beginning to suffer 
acutely from the disease which finally cati.scd his death. Down 
to tills tim(^ he had never made any pretensions to literary skill 
or talent, hut on being afiproachcd by the Century Magazine 
with H reejuest for some articles he undertook the work in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. It proved a congenial task, and 
led to the writing of his Personal Memoirs^ a frafik, modest 
and charming book, which ranks among the best standard 
military biographies. 'J'he sales earned for the general and his 
family something like half a million dollars. 1'he circum.stanccs 
in which it was written made it an act of heroism comparable 
with any that Grant ever showed us a soldier. During most of 
the lime he wus suffering tortures from cancer in the throat, and 
it was only four days before his death that he finishcKi the manu- 
script. In the spring of 1885 Congress pa.ssed a bill creating him 
a general on the retired list ; and in the summer he was removed 
to a cottage at Mount M‘Gregor, near Saratoga, where he passed 
the last five weeks of his life, and where he died on the 23rd of 
July 1885. His body wa.s placed in a temporary tomb in 
Riverside Drive, in New York city, o\’erlooking the Hudson 
river.' 

Giant showed many admirable and lovable traits. There was 
a charming side to his trustful simplicity, which was at times 
almost like that of a sailor set ashore. He abounded in kindli- 
ness and generosity, and if there was anything especially difficult 
for him to endure, it was the sight of human suffering, as was 
shown on the night at Shiloh, where he lay o\it of doors in the 
ic>' rain rather than stiiy in a comfortable room where the 
surgi!ons were at work. IJis good sense was strong, as well as his 
sense of justice, and these qualities stood him in good .ser\'ice as 
president, especially in his triumphant fight against the green- 
back monster. Altogether, in spite of some shortcomings, 
Gnmt was a massive, noble and lovable personality, well fit to 
l>e rt incmbered as one of the heroes of a great nation. (J. Fi.) 

’ Tin- pcrtiianeni tomb is of white granite aiiil white marble and 
is 150 ft. high with a circular cupola to^^ping a stpiare building 
00 ft. on the side and 72 ft. high ; the safeophugus. in the centre 
of the buiUliiig, is of red Wisconsin porphyrj*. The ocurnerstone 
was laid by President Harrison in 1892, and the tomb was dedicated 
on the 27th of April 1897 with a splendid parade and addresses by 
President McKinley and Cienefal Horace Porter, president of the 
Grant Monument Association, which from 90,000 contributions 
raised the funds for tl^ tomb. 


General Grant’s son, Feedekick Dent Grant (b. 2850)* 
graduated at the U.S. Military Academy in 1871, was aide-de- 
camp to General Philip Sheridan in 1873-1881, and resigned from 
the army in 1881, after having attained the rank of heutenant- 
colonel. He wa.s U.S. minister to Austria in 2889-1893, and 
police commissioner of New York city in 2894-1898. He served 
as m brigadier-general of volunteers in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, and then in the Philippines, becoming brigadier- 
general in the regular army in February 1902 and major-general 
in February 1906. 

Bibliography. — Adam Badeau's MUiUiry History of U, 5 . Gratii 
(3 vols., New York, 1867-1881), and Gtant in Psace (Hartford, 
1887), arc appreciative but lacking in discrimination. William 
Conant Church's Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of National Pre- 
servation and Reconstruction (New York, 1897) is a ^od succinct 
acoDunl. Hamlin Ckirland's Ulysses .S'. Grant, His Life and Clmr- 
Oder (New York, 2898) gives especial attention to the ^rsonal 
traits of (irant and abounds in anecdote. See also Grant’s Personal 
Memoirs (2 vnis., New York, 1885-1880) ; J. G. Wilson’s Life and 
Public Serrices of U. S. Grant (New York, 188O); J. K. V’oung’s 
Around the World with General Grant (New York, 1880) ; Horace 
Porter’s Campaigning with Grant (New York, 1897) ; James Ford 
Rhodes's History of the United States (vols. iii.-vii^New York, iSgO- 
1906) ; James K. Ho.smer’s Appeal to Arms and Outcome of the Civil 
War (New York, 1907) ; John Ka ton’s Grant, Lincoln, and the 
Preedmen (New York, 1907), an<l various works mentioned in the 
articles Amkrican Civil Wx\r, Wilderness Campaign, &c. 

OBANT from A.-Fr. graunter^ 0 . Fr. greanier for creantery 
popular I-at. creantare, for credeniate, to enlru.st, Lat. credtfty to 
believe, trust), originally permi.ssion, acknowledgment, hence the 
gift of privileges, rights, 8rr., specifically in law, the transfer of 
property by an instrument in writing, termed a deed of grant. 
According to the old rule of common law, the immediate freehold 
in corporeal hereditaments lay in livery (see Feoffment), 
whereas incorporeal hereditaments, such as a reversion, re- 
I mainder, advowson, &c., lay in grant, that is, passed by the 
[ delivery of the deed of conveyance or grant without further 
ceremony. The distinction between property lying in livery and 
in grant is now abolished, the Real Property Act 1845 providing 
that all corporeal tenements and hereditaments shall be trans- 
ferable as well by grant as by livery (see Conveyancing). A 
grant of personal property is properly termed an assignment or 
bill of sale. 

ORANTH, the holy scriptures of the Sikh.s, containing the 
spiritual and moral teaching of Sikhism {q.v.). The book is called 
the Adi Granth Sahib by the Sikhs as a title of respect, because it 
is belk vcd by them to be an embodiment of the gurus. The title 
is generally applied to the volume compiled, by the fifth guru 
Arjan, which contains the compositions of Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion ; of his successors, Guru Angad, 
Amar Das, Ram Das and Arjan ; hymns of the Hindu bhagats or 
saints, Jaidev, Namdev, Trilochan, Sain, Ramanand, Kabir, 
Kai Das, Pipa, Bhikhan, Beni, Parmunand Das, Sur Das, Sadhna 
and Dlianna Jat ; verses of the Mahommedan saint called Farid ; 
and panegyrics of the gurus by bards who either attended them or 
admired their characters. The cc^mpositions of the ninth guru, 
Teg Bahadur, were subsequently added to the Adi Granth by 
Guru Govind Singh. One recension of the sacred volume pre- 
served at Mangat in the Gujrat district contains a hymn com- 
posed by Mira Bai, queen of Chitor. The Adi Grandi contains 
pas.sages of great picturesquencss and beauty. The original 
copy is .said to be in Kartarpur in the JuUundur district, but the 
chief copy in use is now in the Har Mandar or Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, where it is daily read aloud by the attendant 
Granthis or scripture readers. 

There is also a second Granth which was compiled by the 
Sikhs in 1734, and popularly known as the Granth of the tenth 
GftrUy but it has not the same authority as the Adi Granth. It 
contains Guru Govind Singh’s Jdpji, the AMI Ustit or Praise of 
the Creator, thirty-three sawaias (quatrains containing some of 
the main tenets of the guru and strong reprobation of idolatry 
itnd hypooxisy), and the VackUar Naiak or wonderful drama, in 
which the guru gives an ac(x>unt of his parentage, divine mission 
and Uie battles in which he was engaged. Then come three 
abridged translations by different hands ^ the Devi Mahatamya, 
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an episode in the Markanieya Purattf in praise of Durga, the 
goddess of war. Then follow the Cyan Parbodh or awakening of 
knowledge^ accounts of twenty-four incarnations of the deity, 
selected because of their warlike character; the Hasare de 
Shabd; the Skastar Nam Mala, which is a list of offensive and 
defensive weapons used in the guru’s time, with special referenc e 
to the attributes of the Creator ; the Tria Charitar or tales illus- 
trating the qualities, but principally the deceit of women ; the 
Kabit, compositions of a miscellaneous character ; the Zafarmma 
containing the tenth guru’s epistle to the emperor Aurangzeb, and 
several metrical tales in the Persian language. This Grantk is 
only partially the composition of the tenth guru. The greater 
portion of it was written by bards in his employ. 

The two volumes are written in several different langu^es 
and dialects. The Adi Granih is largely in old Punjabi and Hindi, 
but Prakrit, Persian, Mahratti and Gujrati are also 
represented. The Grantk of the Tenth Guru is written 
armmib. the old and very difficult Hindi affected by literary 
men in the Patna district in the i6th century. In 
neither of these sacred volumes is there any separation of words. 
As there is no separation of words in Sanskrit, the gyanis or 
interpreters of the guru’s hymns prefer to follow the ancient 
practice of junction of words. This makes the reading of the Sikh 
scripture.^ very difficult, and is one of the causes of the decline 
of the Sikh religion. 

The hymns in the Adi Granih are arranged not according to 
the gunjs or bhagats who compose them, but according to rags 
or musical measures. There are thirty-one such measures in 
the Adi Granih, and the hymns arc arranged according to the 
measures to which they are composed. The gurus who composed 
hymns, namely the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and ninth 
gurus., all used the name Nanak as tlieir nom-de-plume. Their 
compositions are distinguished by maliallas or wards. Thus the 
compositions of Guru Nanak are styled mahalla one, the com- 
positions of Guru Angad are styled mahalla two, and .so on. 
After the hymns of the gurus are found the hymns of the bhagats 
under their several musical measures. The Sikhs generally dis- 
like any arrangement of the Adi Granih by which the composi- 
tions of each guru or bhagat should be separately shown. 

All the doctrines of the Sikhs are found set forth in the two 
Granihs and in compositions called Rahit Namas and Tanakhwah 
Nomas, which are believed to have been the utterances 
siiU tenth guru. The cardinal principle of the sacred 

ooctrtmM, books is the unity of God, and starting from this 
premiss the rejection of idolatry and superstition. 
Thus Guru Go^diid Singh writes : 

Some worshipping stones, put them on their heads ; 

Some suspend lingams from their nocks ; 

Some see the God in the South ; some bow their heads to tlie 
West. 

Some tools worship idols, others busy themselves with wor- 
shipping the dead. 

The whole world entangled in false ceremonies hath not found 
God*s secret.” 

Next to the unity of God comes the equality of all men in His 
sight, and so the abolition of caste distinctions. Gum Nanak 
says: 

“ Caste hath no power in the next world ; tlicre is a new order of 
beings, 

Those whose accounts are honoured are the good.” 

The concremation of widows, though practised in later times by 
Hinduized Sikhs, is forbidden in the Granih. Guru Arjan 
writes ; 

She who considereth her beloved as her God, 

Is the blessed saH who shall be acceptable in God’s Court.” 

It is a common belief that the Sikhs are allowed to drink wine 
and other intoxicants. This is not the case. Guru Nanak 
wrote ; 

” By drinking wine man committed many .sins.” 

Guru Arjan wrote : 

” The fool who drinJeeth evil wine is involved in sin.” 

And in the Rahit Kama of Bhai Desa Singh there is the follow- 
ing: 


” Let a Sikh take no intoxicant ; it maketh the body lazy ; it 
divertoth men from their temporal and spiritual duties, and inciteth 
toem to evil deeds.” 

It is also generally believed that the Sikhs are bound to 
abstain from the flesh of kine. ^Fhis, too, is a mistake, arising 
from tht Sikh adoption of Hindu usages. The two Granihs of 
the Sikhs and all their canonical works are absolutely silent on 
the subject. The Sikhs are not bound to abstain from any flesh, 
except that which is obviously unfit for human food, or whnt is 
killed in the Mahommedan fashion b\ jigging an animal's throat 
with a knife. This flesh-eating practice is one of the main sources 
of their physical strength. Smoking is strictly prohibited by 
the Sikh religion. Guru Teg Bahadur preached to his host as 
follows : 

” Save the people from the vile drug, and employ thyself in the 
service of Sikhs and holy men. When the i)cuplc abandon the 
degrading smoke and cultivate their lands, their wraith and pro- 
sperity shall increase, and they shall want for riothing . . . but 
when they smoke the vile vegetable, the^* shall grow poor and lose 
their wealth. 

Guru Govind Singh also said : 

” Wine is bad, bhang destroy ol!i one generation, but tobacco 
dcstroyeth all generations.” 

In addition to these prohibitions Sikhism inculcates most 
of the positive virtues of (‘hristianity, and specially loyalty to 
rulers, a quality which has made the Sikhs valuable servants of 
the British crown. 

The Granih was translated by Dr Trumpp, a German missionary, 
on behalf ol the Punjab government in 1H77, but his rendering is 
in many respects incorrect, ow'ing to insuiTicient knowledge of the 
Punjabi dialects. The Sikh Heligion, &c., in 6 vols. (London, iQoq) is 
an authoritative version prepared by M. Macauliile, in concert with 
the modern leaders of the Sikh sect. (M. M.) 

GRANTHAM, THOMAS ROBINSON, jst Baron(^. 16^5-1770), 
English diplomatist and politic ian, \ras a younger son of Sir 
William Robinson, Bart. (r655-i736) of Newby, Yorkshire, 
who wa.s member of parliament for York from 1697 to 1722. 
Having been a scholar and minor fellow’ of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Thomas Robinson gained his earliest diplomatic 
experience in Paris and then went to Vienna, where he was 
English ambassador from 1730 to 1748. During 174T he sought 
to make peace between the empress Maria Theresa and Frederick 
the Great, but in vain, and in 1748 he represented his country 
at the congress of Aix-la-(!hapeile. Returning to England he 
sat in parliament for (!hristchiirch from 1749 to 1761. In 1754 
Robinson was appointed a secretary of state and leader of the 
House of Commons by the prime minister, the duke of Newcastle, 
and it was on this occasion that Pitt made the famous remark 
to Fox, “ the duke might as well have sent us his jackboot 
to lead U.S.” In November 1755 resigned, and in April 1761 
he was created Baron Grantham. He was master of the wardrobe 
from 1749 to 1754 and again from 1755 to 1760, and was joint 
pastmaster-general in 1765 and 1766. He died in Ix)ndon on the 
30th of September 1770. 

Grantham’s cider son, Thomas Robinson (1738-1786), who 
became the 2nd baron, was l)om at Vienna on the 30th of 
November 1738. Educated at Westminster School and at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, he entered parliament as member for Clirist- 
chur^ in 1761, and succeeded to the peerage in 1770. In 1771 he 
was sent as ambas.sador to Madrid and retained this po.st until 
war broke out between England and Spain in 1779. From 1780 
to 1782 Grantham was first commissioner of the board of trade 
and foreign plantations, and from July 1782 to April 1783 
secretary for the foreign department under Lord Shelburne. 
He died on the 20th of July 1786, lead ing two sons, Thomas 
Iffiilip, w'ho became the 3rd baron, and Frederick Jcim after- 
wards tst carl of Ripon. 

I'HOMAS Philip Robinson, 3rd Baron Grantham (1781-1859), 
in 1803 took the name of Weddell instead of that of Robinson. 
In May 1833 became Earl dc Grey of Wrest on the death of 
his maternal aunt, Amabell Hume-Campbell, Countess de Grey 
(1751-1833), and he now took the name of de Grey. He was 
first lord of the admiralty under Sir Robert Peel in 1834-1835, 
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and from 1841 to 1844 lord-lieutenant of Ireland. On his death 
without male issue his nephew^ George Frederick Samuel Robin- 
son, afterwards marquess of Ripon (g-v,), succeeded as Earl de 
Grey. 

GRANTHAM, a municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Lincolnshire, England ; situated in a pleasant undulating 
country on the river Witham. Pop. (1901) 17,593. It is an 
important junction of the Great Northern railway, 105 m. N. 
by W. from Lcjndon, with branch lines to Nottingham, Lincoln 
and Boston ; while there is communication with Nottingham 
and the Trent by the Grantham canal. The parish church of St 
Wulfram is a splendid building, exhibiting oil the Gothic styles, 
but mainly Early English and Decorated. The massive and 
ornate western lower and spire, about 280 ft. in height, are of 
early Decorated workmanship. There is a double Decorated 
crypt l)eneath the lady chapel. The north and south porches are 
fine examples of a later period of the same style. The delicately 
carved font is noteworthy. Two libraries, respectively of the 
i()th and J7th centuries, are pre.served in the church. At the 
King Edward VI. grammar school Sir Isaac Newton received 
part of his education. A bronze statue commemorates him. 
'J’he late Perpendicular building is picturesque, and the school was 
greatly enlarged in 1004. The Angel Hotel is a hostelry of the 
j.Sth century, with a gateway of earlier date. A conduit dating 
from 1597 stands in the wide market-place. Modern public 
buildings arc a gild hall, exi^hange hall, and several churches 
and chapels. The Queen Victoria Memorial home for nurses was 
erected in 1902-1903. The chief industries are malting and the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. Grantham returns one 
member to parliament. The borough falls within the S. Kesteven 
or Stamford division of the county. Grantham was created a 
suffragan bishojiric in the diocese of Lincoln in 1905. The 
muni(*ipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Areu.. 1726 acres. 

Although then; is no authentic evidence of Roman occupation, 
Grantham (Graham, (iranham in Domesday Book) from its 
situation on the Ermine Street, is supposed to have been a 
Roman station. It was possibly a borough in the Sivxon period, 
and by the time of the Domesday Survey it was a royal borough 
with 111 burgesses. Charters of liberties existing now only in 
the confirmation charter of 1377 were granted by various kings. 
From tht‘ first the town was governed by a bailiff appointed 
by the lord (»f the manor, ]»ut by the end of the i4t]i century the 
office* of alderman had come into existence. Finally government 
under a mayor and alderman was granted by Edward IV. in 
1463, and Grantham became a corporate town. Among later 
r barters, that of James 11 ., given in 1685, changed the title to 
that of government by a mayor and 6 aldermen, but this was 
afterwards reversed and the old order resumed. Grantham 
was first represented in parliament in 1467, and returned two 
members ; but by the Redistribution Act of 1885 the number 
was reduced to one. Richard 111 . in 1483 granted a Wednesday 
market and two friirs yearly, namely on the feast of St Nicholas 
the Bishop, and the two following days, and on Passion Sunday 
and the day following. At the present day the market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs are held on the Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday following the fiftli Sunday in Lent ; a cherry fair 
on the nth of July and two stock fairs on the 26th of October 
and the 17th of December. 

GRANTLEY, FLETCHER NORTON, ist Baron (1716-1789), 
English politician, was the eldest son of Thomas Norton of 
Grantley, Vorkshire, where he was born on the 23rd of June 1716. 
He l)eeamc a barrister in 1739, and, after a period of inactivity, 
obtained a large and profitable practice, becoming a K.C. in 
1754, and afterwards attorney -general for the county palatine 
of l.*ancasler. In 1756 he was elected member of parliament for 
Appleby ; he represented Wigan from 1761 to 1768, and was 
appointed solicitor-general for England and knighted in 1762. 
He took part in the proceedings against John Wilkes, and, 
having become attorney-general in 1763, prosecuted the 5th 
Lord Byron for the murder of William Chaworth, losing his 
office when tlie marquess of Rockingham came into power in 
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July 1765. In 1769, being now member of parliament for 
Guildford, Norton became a privy councillor and chief justice 
in eyre of the forests south of the Trent, and in 1770 was chosen 
Speyer of the House of Commons. In 1777, when presenting 
the bill for the increase of the civil list to the king, he told 
George III. that parliament has not only granted to ^our 
majesty a large present supply, but also a very great additional 
revenue ; great beyond example ; great beyond your majesty’s 
highest expense.” This speech aroused general attention and 
caused some irritation ; but the Speaker was supported by Fox 
and by the city of I^ndon, and received the thanks of the House 
of Commons. George, however, did not forget these plain words, 
and after the general election of 1780, the prime minister. Lord 
North, and his followers declined to support the re-election of the 
retiring Speaker, alleging that his health was not equal to the 
duties of the office, and he was defeated when the voting took 
place. In 1782 he was made a peer as Baron Grantley of 
Markenfield. He died in Ixindon on the ist of January 1789. 
He was succeeded as Baron Grantley by his eldest son William 
(1742-1822). Wraxall describes Norton as “ a bold, able and 
eloquent, but not a popular pleader,” and as Speaker he was 
aggressive and indiscreet. Derided by satirists as “ Sir Bullface 
Doublcfee,” and described by Horace Walpoie as one who “ rose 
from okscure infamy to that infamous fame which will long stick 
to him,” his character was also assailed by Junius, and the general 
impression is that he was a hot-tempered, avaricious and un- 
principled man. 

See H. Walpole, Memoirs of the Rei^n of George III., edited by 
G. F. R. Barker (1894) ; Sir N. W. Wraxall, Historical and Post- 
humous Memoirs^ edited by 11 . B. Wheatley (1884) ; and J. A. 
Manning, Lives of the Speakers (1850). 

GRANTOWN, the capital of Spey side, Elginshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 1568. It lies on the left bank of the Spey, 23J: m. 
S. of Forres by the Highland railway, with a station on the Great 
North of Scotland s Spey side line connecting (‘raigellachie with 
Boat of Garten. It was founded in 1776 by Sir James Grant of 
Grant, and became the chief seat of that ancient family, who had 
lived on their adjoining estate of Freuchie (Gaelic, fraochach, 
“ heathery ”) since the beginning of the 15th century, and 
hence were usually described as the lairds of Freuchie. The 
public buildings include the town liall, court house and orphan 
hospital ; and the industries arc mainly connected with the 
cattle trade and the distilling of whisky. The town, built of grey 
granite, presents a liandsome appearance, and being delightfully 
situated in the midst of the most beautiful pine and birch woods 
in Scotland, with pure air and a bracing climatfe, is an attractive 
re.sort. Castle Grant, immediately to the north, is the principal 
mansion of the earl of Scafield, the head of the Clan Grant. 
In a cave, still calk d “ Lord Huntly’s Cave,” in a rocky glen in 
the vicinity, George, marquess of Huntly, lay hid during 
Montrose’s campaign in 1644-45. 

GRANULITE (Lat. granulum, a little grain), a name used by 
petrographers to designate two distinct classes of rocks. Accord- 
ing to the terminology of the French school it signifies a granite 
in which both kinds of mica (muscovite and biotite) occur, and 
corresponds to the German Granit, or to the English “ muscovite 
biotite granite.” This application has not been accepted 
generally, lb the German petrologists “ granulite ” means a 
more or less banded fine-grained mctamorphic rock, consisting 
mainly of quartz and felspar in very small irregular crystals, 
and containing usually also a fair number of minute rounded 
pale-red garnets. Among English and American geologists the 
term is generally employed in this sense. The granulites are 
very closely allied to the gneisses, as they consist of nearly the 
same minerals, but they are finer grained, have usually less 
perfect foliation,, are more frequently gametiferous, and have 
.some special features of microscopic structure. In the rocks of 
this group the minerals, as seen in a microscopic slide, occur as 
small rounded grains forming a mosaic closely fitted together. 
The individual crystals have never perfect form, and indeed 
rarely any traces of it. In some granulites they interlock, with 
irregular borders ; in others they have been drawn out and 
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flattened into tapering ieatides by crushing. In most cases they 
are somewl^t round^ with smaller grains between the larger. 
This is especially true of the quartz and fdspar which are the 
predominant minerals ; mica always appears as flat scales 
(irregular or rounded but not hexagonal). Both muscovite and 
biotite may be present and vary considerably in abundance ; 
very commonly they have their flat sides parallel and give the 
rock a rudimentary schistosity, and they may be aggregated 
into bands — in which case the granulites are indistinguishable 
from certain varieties of gneiss. The garnets arc verv’ generally 
larger than the above-mentioned ingredients^ and easily visible 
with the eye as pink spots on the broken surfaces of the rock. 
They usually are filled with enclosed grains of the other minerals. 

The felspar of the granulites is mostly orthoclase or crypto- 
perthite; microcline, oligoclase and albite are also common. 
Basic felspars occur only rarely. Among accessory minerals, in 
addition to apatite, zircon, and iron oxides, the following may 
be mentioned: hornblende (not common), riel)eckite (rare), 
epidote and zoisite, calcitc, sphene, andalusite, sillimaniie, 
kyanite, hercynite (a green spinel), rutile, orthite and tourmaline. 
Though occasionally we may find larger grains of felspar, quartz 
or epidote, it is more characteristic of these rocks that sJl the 
minerals are in small, nearly uniform, imperfectly shaped 
individuals. 

On account of the minuteness with which it has been descril>ed, 
and the important controversies on points of theoretical geology 
which have arisen regarding it, the granulitc district of Saxony 
(around Rosswein, Penig, &c.) may be considered the typical 
region for rocks of this group. It should be remembered that 
though granulites are probably the commonest rocks of this 
country, they are mingled with granites, gneisses, gabbros, 
amphibolites, mica schists and many other petrographical types. 
All of these rocks show more or less metammphism either of a 
thermal character or due to pressure and crushing. The granites 
pass into gneiss and granulite ; the gabbros into flaser gabhro and 
amphibolite ; the slates often contain andalusite or chiastolite, 
and show transitions to mica schists. At one time these rocks 
were regarded as Archean gneisses of a special type. Johannes 
Georg l^hmann propounded the hypothesis that their present 
state was due principally to crushing acting on them in a solid 
condition, grinding them down and breaking up their minerals, 
while the pressure to which they were subjected welded them 
together into coherent rock. It is now^ believed, however, that 
they are comparatively recent and include sedimentary rocks, 
partly of Palaeozoic age, and intrusive masses whicih may be. 
nearly massive or may liavc gneissose, flaser or granulitic 
structures. These have been developed largely by the injection 
of semi-consolidated highly viscous intrusions, and the varieties 
of texture are original or were produced very shortly after the 
crystallization of the Tocks« Meanwhile, however, lichmann’s 
advocacy of post-consolidation crushing as a factor in the 
development of granulites has been so successful that the terms 
granulitization and granulitic structures are widely employed 
to indicate the results of dynamometamorphism acting on rocks 
at a period long after their solidification. 

The Saxon granulites are apparently for the most part igneous 
and correspond in composition to granites and porphyries. 
There are, however, many granulites which undoubtedly were 
originally sediments (arkoses, grits and sandstones). A large part 
of the highlands of Scotland consists of paragranulites of this 
kind, which liave received the group name of “ Moine gneisses.” 

Along with the typical acid granulites above described, in 
Saxony, India, Scotland and oilier countries there occur dark- 
coloured basic granulites (“ trap granulites ”). These are 
fine-grained rocks, not usually banded, nearly black in colour 
with small red spots of garnet. Their essential minerals are 
pyroxene, plagioclase and garnet: chemically they resemble 
the gabbros. Green augite and hypersthene form a considerable 
part of these rocks, they may contain also biotite, hornblende and 
quartz. Around the garnets there is often a radial grouping of 
small grains of pyroxene and hornblende in a clear matrix of 
felspar : these ” centric ” structures are frequent in gronu- 


Ktes. The rocks of this ^oup accompany gabbro and serpen- 
tine, bnt the exact conditions under which they are formed 
and the significance of their structures is not very clearly 
understood. (j. s. F.) 

GHAJIVELLA, ANTOINB PBilIini<IT, Cardinal dr (1517- 
1586), one of the ablest and most influential of the princes of 
the church during the great political and ecclesiastical movements 
which immediately followed the appearance of ProtcsiaiiUtim 
in Europe, was born on the 20th of August 1517 at Besam^on, 
where his father, Nicolas Perrenot dc Granvclla (X484-T550), 
who afterwards became chancellor of the empire under Charles V,, 
was practising as a lawyer. Later Nicholas held an influential 
position in the Netherlands, and from 1530 until his death he 
was OTIC of the emperor s most trusted advisers in Germany. 
On the completion of his studies in law at Padua and in divinity 
at Louvain, Antoine held a canonrj' at Besan^on, but he was 
promoted to the bishopric of Arras when barely twenty-three 
(1540). In his episcopal capacity he attended several diets of 
the empire, as well as the opening meetings of the council of 
Trent ; and the influence of his father, now chanct’llor, led to 
his being entrusted with many difficult and delicate pieces of 
public business, in the excnaition of which he developed a rare 
talent for diplomacy, and at the same time acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with most of the currents of European politics. 
One of his sptv.ually notewortln^ performances was the settlement 
of the terms of peace after the defeat of the league of Schmalkalden 
at Miihll'ierg in 1547, a settlemi*nt in which, to say the least, 
.some particularly sharp practice was exhibited. In 1550 he 
succeeded his father in the office of secretar)* of state ; in this 
capacity he attended Charles in the war with Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, iw^companicd him in the flight from Innsbruck, and 
aftervi\':irds drew up the treat}" of Passaii (Aiigusl 1552). In the 
following year he conducted the negotiations for the marriage 
of Mary of England and Philip IT. of Spain, to whom, in 1^55, 
on the abdication of tlie emperor, he transferred his services, 
and by whom he was employed in the N(!thcrlands. In April 
*559 Ciranvella was one of the Spanish commissioners who 
arranged the peace of Cateau Cambresis, and on Philip's with- 
drawal from the Netherlands in August of the same year he 
was appointed prime? minister to the regent, Margaret of Parma. 
The fK)licy of repression which in this capacity he pursued 
during the next five years secured for him man}* tangible rewards, 
in 1560 he was elevated to the archicpiscopal see of Malines, 
and in 1561 he received the cardinal’s hat : but the growing 
ho.stility of a people whose religious convictions he had set 
him.self to trample under foot ultimately made it impossible 
for him to continue in the Low Countries ; and by the advice 
of his royal master he, in March 1564, retired to Franche ComtC*. 
Nominally this withdrawal was only of a t(‘mporar\" character, 
hut it proved to be final. Tlie following six years were spent 
in comparative quiet, broken, however, by a visit to Rome in 
1565 ; blit in 1570 Granvella, at the call of Philip, resumed 
public life by accepting another mission to Rome. Here he 
helped to arrange the alliance between the Papac>’, Venice and 
Spain against the* 1 iirks, an alliance which was responsible for 
the victor}" of Lc panto. In the same year he became viceroy 
of Naples, a post of some difficulty and danger, which for five 
years he (K:cupied with ability and succes.s. He wa.s summoned 
to Madrid in 1575 by Philip II. to be pre.sident of the council 
for Italian affairs. Among the more delicate negotiations of 
his later years were those of 1580, which had for their object 
the ultimate union of the crowns of Sj)ain and Portugal, and 
those of 1584, which resulted in a check to France by the marriage 
of the Spanish infanta Catherine to Charles Jimmanuel, duke of 
Savoy. In the same yea,r he was made archbishop of Besan^on, 
but meanwhile he had been stricken with a Jipgering disease ; 
he was never enthroned, but died at Madrid bn the 21st of 
September 1586. His body was removed to Besan^on, where 
his father been buried. Granvella was a man of great 
learning, which was equalled by hi.s industry, and these qualities 
made him almost indispensable both to Charles V, and to 
Philip 11. 
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Numerous letters and memoirs of GranvelUt are preserved in the 
arcbives of Besan^on. These were to some extent made use of by 
Prosper I^v6c)ue in his Mimoires pour servir (1753), as well as by 
tlie Abb6 Boisot in the Trhor ae Granvella, A commission for 
piiblisiiing the whole of the letters and memoirs was appointed by 
Chiizot in 1834, and the result has been the issue of nine volumes 
ol the Papiers d' 6 tai du cardinal de Granvelle^ edited by C. Weiss 
(Paris, 1 841 >1852). They form a part of the Collection de documents 
inidits SUV Vhistoirc de Prance^ and were supplemented by the 
Correspondance du cardinal Granvelle, edited by M. E. 

Poullet and G. J. C. Piot (12 vols., Brussels, 1878- i89f»). See also 
the anonymous Htstoire du cardinal de Granville^ attributed to 
Courchetet D'Esnans (Paris, 1761) ; J. L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch 
Republic ; M. Philippson, i:in Ministerium unter Philipp II, (Berlin, 
It ^95) I and the Cambridge Modern History (vol. iii. 1904). 

GRANVILLE, GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 

2ND Earl (1815-1891), English statesman, eldest son of the 
1st Earl Granville (1773-1846), by his marriage with Lady 
Harri(.a, daughter of the duke of I)evonshire, was born in London 
on the nth of May 1815. His father, Granville Leveson-Gower, 
was a younger son of Granville, 2nd Lord Gower and ist marquess 
of Stafford (1720-1803), by his third wife ; an elder son by the 
second wife (a daughter of the ist duke of Bridgwater) became 
the 2nd marquess of Stafford, and his marriage with the daughter 
and heiress of the 1 7th earl of Sutherland (countess of Sutherland 
in her own right) led to the merging of the Gower and Stafford 
titles in that of the dukes of Sutherland (created 1833), who 
represent the elder branch of the family. As Lord Granville 
Leveson-Gower, the ist Earl Granville (created viscount in 
1815 and carl in 1833) entered the diplomatic service and was 
ambassador at St Petersburg (1804-1807) and at Paris (1824- 
1841). He was a Liberal in jiolitics and an intimate friend of 
(banning. The title of Earl Granville had been previously held 
in the Carteret family. 

After being at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, young Lord 
Leveson went to Paris for a short time under his father, and in 
1836 was returned to parliament in the Whig interest for Morpeth. 
For a short time he was under-secretary for foreign affairs in 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry. In 1840 he married Lady Acton 
(Marie Louise Pelline de Dalberg, widow of Sir Richard Acton ; 
see Acton and Dalberg). From 1841 till his father’s death 
in 1846, when he succeeded to the title, he sat for Lichfield. 
In the House of Lords he signalized himself as a Free Trader, 
and Lord John Russell made him master of the buckhounds 
(1846). He proved a useful member of the party, and his 
influence and amiable character were valuable in all matters 
needing diplomacy and good breeding. He became vice- 
president of the Board of 'Irade in j 848, and took a prominent 
part in promoting the great exhiiiition of 1851. In the latter 
year, having already been admitted to the cabinet, he succeeded 
Palmerston at the foreign office until Lord John Russell’s defeat 
in 1852 ; and when Lord Aberdeen formed his government at 
the end of the year, he became first president of the council, 
and then chancellor of the duchy of Uincaster (1854). Under 
Lord Palmerston (1855) he was president of the council. His 
interest in education (a subject as.sociated with this office) led 
to his electi:)n (1856) as chancellor of the London University, 
a post he held for thirty -five years ; and he was a prominent 
champion of the movement for the admission of women, and 
also of the teaching of modern languages. From 1855 Lord 
Granville led the Liberals in the Upper House, both in office, 
and, after Palmerston’s resignation in 1858, in opposition. 
Uc went in 1856 as head of the British mission to the tsar’s 
coronation in Moscow. In June 1859 the queen, embarrassed 
by the rival ambitions of Palmerston and Russell, sent for him 
to form a ministry, but he was unable to do so, and Palmerston 
again became prime minister, with Lord John as foreign secretary 
and Granville as president of the council. In i860 his wife 
died, and to this heavy loss was shortly added that of his great 
friends Lord and Lady Canning and of his mother (1862); but 
he devoted himself to his political work, and retained his office 
w'hen, on Palmerston’s death in 1865, Lord Russell (now a peer) 
became prime minister and took over the leadership in the 
House of I^rds. He was made Lord Warden of the Cinque 


Ports, and in the same year married again, his second wife 
being Miss Castalia Campbell. From x8& to 1866 he was in 
opposition, but in December 1868 he became colonial secretary 
in Gladstone’s first ministry. His tact was invaluable to the 
government in carrying the Irish Church and Land Bills through 
the House of Lords. On the 27th of June 1870, on Lord 
Clarendon’s death, he was transferred to the foreign office. 
Lord Granville’s name is mainly associated with his career as 
foreign secretary (1870-1874 and 1880-1885) ; but the Liberal 
foreign policy of that period was not distinguished by enterprise 
or “ backbone.” Lord Granville personally was patient and 
polite, but his courteous and pacific methods were somewhat 
inadequate in dealing with the new situation then arising in 
Europe and outside it ; and foreign governments had little 
scruple in creating embarrassments for Great Britain, and rely- 
ing on the disinclination of the Liberal leaders to take stroi^ 
measures. The Franco-German War of 1870 broke out within 
a few days of Lord Granville’s quoting in the House of Lords 
(iith of July) the curiously unprophetic opinion of the per- 
manent under-secretary (Mr Hammond) that “ he had never 
known so great a lull in foreign affairs.” Russia took advantage 
of the situation to denounce the Black Sea clauses of the treaty 
of Paris, and Lord Granville’s protest was ineffectual. In 1871 
an intermediate zone between Asiatic Russia and Afghanistan 
was agreed on l^etween him and Shuvalov ; but in 1873 Russia 
took possession of Khiva, within the neutral zone, and Lord 
Granville had to accept the aggression. When the Conservatives 
came into power in 1874, his part for the next six years was to 
criticize Disraeli’s spirited ” foreign policy, and to defend his 
own more pliant methods. He returned to the foreign office in 
1880, only to find an anti-British spirit developing in German 
policy which the temporizing methods of the Liberal leaders 
were generally powerless to deal with. Lord Granville failed 
to realize in time the importance of the Angra Pequena question 
in 1883-1884, and he was forced, somewhat ignominiously, to 
yield to Bismarck over it. Whether in Egypt, Afghanistan 
or equatorial and south-west Africa, British foreign policy was 
dominated by suavity rather than by the strength which com- 
mands respect. Finally, when Gladstone took up Elome Rule 
for Ireland, Lord Granville, whose mind was similarly receptive 
to new ideas, adhered to his chief (1886), and gracefully gave 
way to Lord Rosebery when the latter was preferred to the foreign 
office ; the Liberals had now realized that they had lost ground 
in the country by Lord Granville’s occupancy of the post. He 
went to the Colonial Office for six months, and in July 1886 
retired from public life. He died in London on the 31st of March 
1891, being succeeded in the title by his son, born in 1872. 
Lord Granville was a man of much charm and many friendships, 
and an admirable after-dinner speaker. He spoke French like 
a Parisian, and was essentially a diplomatist ; but he has no 
place in history as a constructive statesman. 

The life of Lord Granville (1905), by Lord Fitzmaurice, is full of 
interesting material for the history of the period, but being written 
by a Liberal, liimsclf an under • secretazy for foreign affairs, it 
ex]ilains ratlier than criticizes Lord Granville's work in that depart- 
ment. (H. Cii.) 

GRANVILLE, JOHN CARTERET, Earl (1690-1763), English 
statesman, commonly known by his earlier title as Lord Carteret, 
born on the 22nd of April 1690, was the son of George, ist Lord 
Carteret, by his marriage with Grace Granville, daughter of 
Sir John Granville, 1st earl of Bath, and great grandson of 
the Elizabethan admiral, Sir Richard Grenville, famous for his 
death in the “ Revenge.” The family of Carteret was settled 
in the Channel Islands, and was of Norman descent. John 
Carteret was educated at Westminster, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Swift says that “ with a singularity scarce to be 
justified he carried away more Greek, Latin and philosophy 
than properly became a person of his rank.” Throughout life 
Carteret not only showed a keen love of the classics, but a taste 
for, and a knowledge of, modem languages and literatures. 
He was almost the only Englishman of his time who knew 
German. Harte, the author of the Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 
acknowledged the aid which Carteret had given him. On the 
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17th of October 1710 he married at Loi^leat Lady Frances 
Worsley, grand-daughter of the first Viscount Weymouth. 
He took his seat in the Lords on the 25th of May 1711. Though 
his family, on both sides, had been devoted to the house of 
Stuart, Carteret was a steady adherent of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. He was a friend of the Whig leaders Stanhope and 
Sunderland, took a share in defeating the Jacobite conspiracy 
of Bolingbroke on the death of Queen Anne, and supported the 
passing of the Septennial Act. Carteret’s interests were however 
in foreign, and not in domestic policy. His serious work in 
public Ufe began with his appointment, early in 1719, as 
ambassador to Sweden. Durii^ this and the following year 
he was employed in saving Sw^en from the attacks of Peter 
the Great, and in arranging the pacification of the north. His 
efforts were finally successful. During this period of diplomatic 
work he acquired an exceptional knowledge of the afiairs of 
Europe, and in particular of Germany, and displayed great tact 
and temper in dealing with the Swedish senate, with Queen 
Ulrica, with the king of Denmark and Frederick William I. 
of Prussia. But he was not qualified to hold his own in the 
intrigues of court and parliament in Ix)ndon. Named secretary 
of state for the southern department on his return home, he soon 
became helplessly in conflict with the intrigues of Townshend 
and Sir Robert Walpole. To Walpole, who looked upon every 
able colleague, or subordinate, as an enemy to be removed, 
Carteret was exceptionally odious. His capacity to speak 
German with the king would alone have made Sir Robert detest 
him. When, therefore, the violent agitation in Ireland against 
Wood’s halfpence (see Swift, Jonathan) made it necessary 
to replace the duke of Grafton as lord lieutenant, Carteret was 
sent to Dublin. He landed in Dublin on the 23rd of October 
1724, and remained there till 1730. In the first months of his 
tenure of office he had to deal with the furious opposition to 
Wood’s halfpence, and to counteract the effect of Swift’s 
Draper^s Letters, Tlie lord lieutenant had a strong personal 
liking for Swift, who was also a friend of Lady Carteret’s family. 
It is highly doubtful whether Carteret could have reconciled 
his duty to the crown with his private friendships, if government 
had persisted in endeavouring to force the detested coinage 
on the Irish people. Wood’s patent was however withdrawn, 
and Ireland settled down. Carteret was a profuse and 
popular lord lieutenant who pleased both the “ English interest ” 
and the native Irish. He was at all times addicted to lavish 
hospitality, and according to the testimony of contemporaries 
was too fond of burgundy. When he returned to I^ndon in 
1730, Walpole was firmly established as master of the House of 
Commons, and as the trusted minister of King George II. He 
had the full confidence of Queen Caroline, whom he prejudiced 
against Carteret. Till the fall of Walpole in 1742, Carteret 
could take no share in public affairs except as a leader of opposi- 
tion in the Lords. His brilliant parts were somewhat obscured 
by his rather erratic conduct, and a certain contempt, partly 
aristocratic and partly intellectual, for commonplace men and 
ways. He endeavoured to please Queen Caroline, who loved 
literature, and he has the credit, on good grounds, of having 
paid the expenses of the first handsome edition of Don Quixote 
to please her. But he reluctantly, and most unwisely, allowed 
himself to be entangled in the scandalous family quarrel between 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and his parents. Queen Caroline 
was provoked into classing him and Bolingbroke, as the two 
most worthless men of parts in the country.” Carteret took 
the popular side in the outcry against Walpole for not making 
war on Spain. When the War of the Austrian Succession ap- 
proached, his sympathies were entirely with Maria Theresa — 
mainly on the ground that the fall of the house of Austria would 
dangerously increase the power of France, even if she gained 
no accession of territory. These views made him welcome to 
George II., who gladly accepted him as secretary of state in 2742. 
In X743 he accompanied the king to Germany, and was present 
at the battle of Dettingen on the 27th of June. He held the 
secretaryship till November 1744. He succeeded in promoting 
an agreement between Maria Theresa and Frederick. He under- 


stood the relations of the European states, and the interests 
of Great Britain among them. But the defects which had 
rendered him unable to baffle the intrigues of Walpole made him 
equally unable to contend with the Pelhams. His support of 
the king’s policy was denounced as subservience to Hanover. 
Pitt called him an execrable, a sole minister who liad renounced 
the British nation.” A few years later Pitt adopted an identical 
policy, and professed that whatever he knew he had learnt 
from Carteret. On the i8th of October 1744 Carteret became 
Earl Granville on the death of his mother. His first wife died 
in June 1743 at Aschaffenburg, and in April 1744 he married 
Lady Sopliia Fermor, daughter of Lord Pomfret — a fashionable 
beauty and reigning toast” of London society, who was 
younger than his daughters. “ The nuptials of our great 
Quixote and the fair Sophia,” and Granville’s ostentatious 
performance of the part of lover, were ridiculed by Horace 
Walpole. The countess Granville died on the 7th of October 
leaving one daughter Sophia, who married 1 -ord Shelburne, 
ist marquis of Lansdowne. This marriage may have done 
something to increase Granville’s reputation for eccentricity. 
In February 1746 he allowed himself to be entrapped by the 
intrigues of the Pelhams into accepting the secretaryship, but 
resigned in forty-eight hours. In June 1751 he became president 
of the council, and was still liked and trusted by the king, but 
his share in government did not go beyond giving advice, and 
endeavouring to forward ministerial arrangements. In 1756 
he was asked by Newcastle to l)ecomc prime minister as the 
alternative to Pitt, but (iranville, who perfectly understood 
why the offer was made, declined and .supported Pitt. When 
in October 1761 Pitt, who had information of the signing of 
the “ Family Compact ” wished to declare war on Spain, and 
declared his intention to resign unless his advice was accepted, 
Granville replied that “ the opinion of the majority (of the 
Cabinet) must decide.” He spoke in complimentary terms of 
Pitt, but resisted his claim to be considered as a ” sole minister ” 
or, in the modern phrase, ‘‘a prime minister.” Whether he used 
the words attributed to him in the Annual Register for 1761 
is more than doubtful, but the minutes of council show that they 
express his meaning. Granville remained in office as pi'esident 
till his death. His last act was to listen while on his death-bed 
to the reading of the preliminaries of the treaty of Paris. He 
was so weak that the under-secretary, Robert Wood, author 
of an essay on The Original Genius of Homer , would have post- 
poned the business, but Granville said that it ” could not pro- 
long his life to neglect his duty,” and quoted the speech of 
Sarpedon from Iliad xii. 322-328, repeating the last word 
(tbf^e^') “with a calm and determined resignation.” He died 
in his house in Arlington Street, London, on the 22nd of January 
1763. The title of Granville descended to liis son Robert, who 
died without issue in 1776, when the earldom of this creation 
became extinct. 

A somewhat partisan life of Granville was published in 1887, by 
Archibald Ballantyne, under the title of Lord Carteret, a Political 
Biography, 

GRANVILLE, a town of Cumberland county, New South 
Wales, 13 m. by rail W. of Sydney. Pop. (1901) 5094. It is 
an important railway junction and manufacturing town, pro- 
ducing agricultural implements, tweed, pipes, tiles and bricks ; 
there are also tanneries, flour-mills, and kerosene and meat 
export works. It became a municipality in 1885. 

GRANVILLE, a fortified sea-port and bathing-resort of north- 
western France, in the department of Manche, at the mouth of 
the Bosq, 85 m. S. by W. of Cherbourg by rail. Pop. (1906) 
10^530* Granville consists of two quarters, the upper town 
built on a promontory jutting into the sea and surrounded 
by ramparts, and the lower town and harbour lying below it. 
The barracks and the church of Notre-Dame, a low building 
of granite, partly Romanesque, partly laic Gothic in style, are in 
the upper town. The port consists of a tidal harbour, two 
floating basins and a dry dock. Its fleets take an active part 
in deep sea Ashing, including the cod-fishing off Newfoundland, 
and oyster-fishing is carried on. It has regular communication 
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with GuerfiBcy and Jersey, and with the islands of St Pierre 
and Miquelon, lllie prindpd exports are eggs, vegetables and 
fish; coal, timber and chemical manures are imported. The 
mdustrics include ship-building, fish-salting, the manufacture 
of rod-liver oil, the preserving of vegetables, dyeing, metal- 
founding, rope-making and the manufacture of chemical 
manures. Among the public institutions are a tribunal and 
a chamber of commerce. In the commune are included the 
H^s Chauscy about 7^ m. N.W. of Granville (see Channel 
tSLANDE). Granville, before an insignificant village, was fortified 
by the English in 1437, taken by the French in 1441, bombarded 
and burned by the English in 1695, and unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Vendean troops in 1793. It was again bombarded by 
the English in 1K03. 

GRANVILLE, a village in Licking county, Ohio, U.S.A., in 
the township of Granville, al3out 6 m. W. of Newark and 27 m. 
E. by N. of Columbus. Pop. of the village (1900) 1425 ; of the 
township (1900) 2399. Granville is served by the Toledo 8 l Ohio 
CentraJ and the Ohio Electric railways, tlie latter reaching 
Newark (where it connects with the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
(Chicago & St Jwouis and the Baltimore ^Ohio railways), Columbus, 
Dayton, Zanesvilh* and Springfield, (vranville is the seat of 
Denison University, founded in 1831 by the Ohio Baptist 
Education Society and opened as a manual labour school, called 
the Granville iJterary and Theological Institution. It was 
renamed Granville College in 1845. and took its present name 
in 1854 in honour of William S. Denison of Adamsvillc, Ohio, 
who had given #10,000 to the college. The university comprised 
in 1907-1908 five departments : Granville College (229 students), 
the collegiate department for men ; Shepardson College (246 
students, including 82 in the preparatory department), the col- 
legiate department for women, founded as the Young I.adies' 
Institute of Granville in 1859, given to the Baptist denomination 
in 1887 by Dr Daniel Shepardson, its principal and owner, 
and closely affiliated for scholastics purposes, since tqoo, with 
the university, tliough legally it Is still a distinct in.stitution ; 
Doano Academy (137 students), the preparatory department 
for boys, established in 1831, named Granville Academy in 
1887, and renamed in 1895 in iionour of William XL Doane of 
Cincinnati, who gave to it its building ; a conservatory of music 
(137 students) ; and a school of art (38 studetits). 

in 1805 the Licking Land (.dmpany, organized in the preceding 
year in Ckanville, Massachusetts, Ixmght 29,040 acres of land 
in Oliio, including the site of Granville ; the* town was laid out, 
and in the last months of that year settlers from (iranville. Mass., 
began to arrive. By January 180O the colony numliercd 234 
persons ; the township was incorporated in 1806 and the village 
was incorporated in 1831. There are several remarkable Indian 
mounds near Granville, notably one sfiaped like an alligator. 

Sue HtMiry liuHlmoll, Histtiry of Oranvilic, Ohio (Columbus, O., 1880), 

GRAPE, tlie fruit of the vine {q.v.). The word is adopted 
from the O. Kr. ^rapr^ mod. grapfw, bunch or cluster of flowers 
or fruit, p^appts de raisin, hunch of grapes. The French word 
meant properly a hook; cf. M.ll.G. krapfe. Eng. “grapnel,’’ and 
“ cramp.’* 'Lhe development of meaning seems to fje vine-hook, 
cluster of grapes cut with a hook, and thence in Englisli a single 
grape of a cluster. The projectile called “ grapes ” or grape- 
shot,” formerly used wStl\ smooth-bore ordnance, took its name 
from its general resemblance to a hunch of grapes. It consisted 
of ii numlier of spherical bullets (heavier than those of the con- 
temporary musket) arranged in layers separated liy tXiiii iron 
pliiies, a bolt passing through the centre of the plates binding 
the whole togetlier. On l>eing discharged the projectile delivered 
the bullets in a shower somewhat after the fashion of case-shot. 

GRAPHICAL METHODS, de\*ices for representing by geometri- 
ail figures the numerical data which result from the quantitative 
ihvestigatiot\ of phenomena. The simplest application is met 
with in tht‘ representation of tabular data such as occur in 
statistics. Such tables are usually of single entry, i,e. to a certain 
valne of one variable then^ correspjonds one, and only one, value 
of the other variable. To construct the graph, as it is called, 
Pf such a table, Cartesian co-ordinates are usually employed. 


Two lines or axes at right angles to each other are chosen, inter- 
secting at a point called the origin ; the horizontal axis is the 
axis of abscissae, the vertical one the axis of ordinates. Along 
one, say the axis of abscissae, distances are taken from the origin 
corresponding to the values of one of the variables ; at these 
points perpendiculars are erected, and along these ordinates 
distances are taken corresponding to the related values of the 
other variable. The curve drawn through these points is the 
graph. A general inspection of the graph shows in bold relief 
the essentiid characters of the table. For example, if the world’s 
production of corn over a number of years be plotted, a poor 
yield is represented by a depression, a rich one by a peak, a 
uniform one over several years by a horizontal line and so on. 
Moreover, such graphs permit a convenient comparison of two 
or more different phenomena, and the curves render apparent 
at first sight similarities or differences which can be made out from 
the tables only after close examination. In making graphs for 
comparison, the scales chosen must give a similar range of 
variation, otherwise the correspondence may not be discerned. 
For example, tlie scales adopted for the average consumption of 
tea and sugar must be ounces for the former and pounds for the 
latter. Gurtesian graphs are almost always yielded by automatic 
recording in.struments, such as the barograph, meteorograph, 
seismometer, 8tc. The method of polar co-ordinates is more 
rarely used, being only specially applicable when one of tlie 
variables is a direction or recorded as an angle. A simple case is 
the representation of photometric data, Lc. the value of the 
intensity of the light emitted in different directions from a 
luminous source (see Lighting). 

T'he geometrical solution of arithmetical and algebraical problems 
is usually termed graphical analysis ; the aiiplication to problems 
in mechanics is treated in Mechanics, § 5 , Graphic StatieSy and 
Diagram. A s]>ccial phase is presented in Vector Analysis. 

GRAPHITE, a mineral sfiecies consisting of the element 
carbon crystallized in the rhombohedral system. Chemically, 
it is thus identical with the cubic mineral diamond, but between 
Uie two tliere are very wide differences in physical characters. 
Graphite is black and opaque, whilst diamond is colourless and 
transparent; it is one of the softest (H«=i) of minerals, and 
diamond the hardest of all ; it is a good conductor of electricity, 
whilst diamond is a bad conductor. The specific gravity is 2*2, 
that of diamond is 3*5. Further, unlike diamond, it never 
occurs as distinctly developed cr>\staJB, but only as imperfect 
six-sided plates and scales. There Is a perfect cleavage parallel 
to the surface of the scales, and the cleavage flakes are flexible 
but not elastic. The material is greasy to the touch, and soils 
everything with which it comes into contact. The lustre is 
bright and metallic, in its external characters graphite is thus 
strikingly similar to molybdenite {q.v.). 

The name graphite, given by A. G. Werner in 1789, is from 
the Greek ypd<p€iv, “ to write," because the mineral is used for 
making pencils. Earlier names, still in aimmon use, are plum- 
bago and black-lead, but since the mineral contains no lead these 
names are singularly inappropriate. Plumbago (Lat. plumbum, 
lead) w^as originally used for an artificial product obtained from 
lead ore, and afterwards for the ore (galena) itself ; it was con- 
fused both with graphite and with molybdenite. The true 
chemical nature of graphite was determined by K. W. Scheele 
in 1779. 

Graphite occurs mainly in the older crystalline rocks--^neiss, 
granulitc, schist and crystalline limestone — and also sometimes in 
granite ; it is found as isolated scales embedded in these rocks, 
or as laige irregular masses or filling veins. It has also been 
oliserved as a product of contact-metumorphism in carbonaceous 
clay-slates near their contact with granite, and where igneous 
rocks iiave been intruded into beds of coal ; in these cases the 
mineral has clearly been derived from organic matter. The 
graphite found in granite and in veins in gneiss, as well as that 
contained in meteoric irons, cannot have had such an origm. 
An an artificial product, graphite is well known as dark lustrous 
scales in grey pig-iron, and in the kish ” of iron furnaces : 
it is also pr^uced artificially on a large scale, together with 
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carborundum, in the electric furnace (see below). The graphite 
veins in the older crystalline rocks are probably akin to metaUi- 
feit)us veins and the material derived from deep-seated sources ; 
the decomporition of metallic carbides by water and the reduction 
of hydrocarbon vapours have been sup^ted as possible modes 
of origin. Such veins often attain a thidooess of several feet, and 
sometimes possess a columnar structure pierpendicular to the 
enclosing walls ; they are met with in the crystalline limestones 
and other Laurentian rocks of New York and Canada, in the 
gneisses of tht Austrian Alj^s and the granulitcs of Ceylon. 
Other localities which have yielded the mineral in large amount 
are the Alibert mine in Irkutsk, Siberia and the Borrowdale 
mine in Cumberland. The Santa Maria mines of Sonora, Mexico, 
probably the ripest deposits in the world, supply the American 
lead pencil manufacturers. The graphite of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Alabama is flake ” and unsuitable for this purpose. 

Graphite is used for the manufacture of pencils, dry lubricants, 
grate polish, paints, crucibles and for foundry facings. The 
material as mined usually docs not contain more than 20 to 
50 % of graphite : the ore has therefore to be crushed and the 
graphite floated off in water from the heavier impurities. Even 
the purest forms contain a small percentage of volatile matter 
and ash. The Cumberland graphite, which is especially suitable 
for pencils, contains about 12 of impurities. (L. J. S.) 

AfHfictal Manufacture, — ^The alteration of carbon at high 
temperatures into a material resembling graphite has long been 
known. In 1893 ^ii*ard and Street patented a furnace and a 
process by which this transformation could be effected. Carbon 
powder compressed into a rod was slowly passed through a tube 
in which it was subjected to the action of one or more electric 
arcs. E. G. Acheson, in 1896, patented an application of his 
carborundum process to graphite manufacture, and in 1899 
the International Acheson Graphite Co. was formed, employing 
electric current from the Niagara Falls. Two procedures are 
adopted : (i)graphitization of moulded carbons ; (2) graphitiza- 
tion of anthracite en masse. The former includes electrodes, 
lamp carbons, &c. Coke, or some other form of amorphous 
carbon, is mixed with a little tar, and the required article moulded 
in a press or by a die. The articles are stacked transversely in a 
furnace, each being packed in granular coke and covered with 
carborundum. At first the current is 3000 amperes at 220 volts, 
increasing to 9000 amperes at 20 volts after 20 hours. In graphi- 
tizing eft masse large lumps of anthracite are treated in the 
electric furnace, A soft, unctuous form results on treating 
carbon with ash or silica in special furnaces, and this gives the 
so-called “ deflocculatcd variety when treated with gallo- 
tannic acid. These two modifications are valuable lubricants. 
The massive graphite is very easily machined and is widely used 
for electrodes, dynamo brushes, lead pencils and the like. 

See " Grapliite and its Uses," Bull. Imperial JnstiiuU, (roof'd 
P- 3 , 53 . (JO07) p. 70 ; F. Cirkel, Graphite (Ottawa, 1907). (W. G. M.) 

GRAPTOLITBS, an assemblage of extinct zoophytes whose 
skeletal remains are found in the Palaeozoic rocks, occasionally 
in great abundance. They are usually preserved as branching 
or unbranching carbonized bodies, tree-like, leaMike or rod-like in 
shape, their edges regularly toothed or denticulated. Most 
frequently they occur lying on the bedding planes of black 
shales ; less commonly they are met with in many other kinds of 
sediment, and when in limestone they may retain much of their 
original relief and admit of a detailed microscopic study. 

Each Graptolite represents the common horny or chitinous 
investment or supporting structure of a colony of zooids, each 
tooth-like projection marking the position of the sheath or theca 
of an individual zooid. Some of the branching forms have a 
distinct outward resemblance to the polyparies of SerUdaria and 
Plumularia among the recent Hydroida (Calyptoblastea) ; in 
none of the unbranching forms, however, is the similarity by 
any means close. 

The Graptolite polyparies vary considerably in size: the 
majority range from 1 in. to about 6 in. in length ; few examples 
have been met with having a length of more than 30 in. 

Very different views have been held as to the systematic 


place and rank of the Graptolites. Linnaeus included them 
in his group of false fossils (Crcipiolithus ^ stone). At 

one time they were referred by some to the Polyzoa (Bryozoa), 
and later, by almost general consent, to the Hydroida (Calypto- 
blastea) among the Hydrozoa (Hydromedusae). Of late years 
an opinion is gaining ground that they may be regarded as 
constituting collectively an independent phylum of their own 
(Graptolithina). 

There are two main groups, or sub-phyla : the Grapioloidea 
or Graptolites proper, and the Dendtoidea or tree-like Graptolites ; 
the former is typified by the unbranched genus Monograptus 
and the latter by the many-bram hed genus Dendrograptus. 

A Monograptus makes its first appearance as a minute dagger like 
body (the sicula), which repre sents the flatUiied covering of tlu* 
prunarj^ or embryonic zooid of the colony. This sicula, w'hich had 
originally the shape of a hollo>v cone, is formed of two portions or 
regions~-an upper and smaller {apical or embryonic) i^ortion, marked 
by delicate longitudinal lines, and having a fine tubular thread 
(the ncma) proceeding from its apex ; and a lower (tliccal or apertural) 
portion, marked by tonnsverse lines of growtli and widening in the 
direction of the moutii, the lin or apertural margin of which forms 
the broad end of the sicula. This margin is normally furnished with 
a perpendicular spine {virgeUa) and occasionally with two shorter 
lateral spines or lobes. 

A biKi is given off from the sicula at a variable distance along its 
length. From this bud is developed the first zooid and first serial 
theca of the colony. This theca grows in the direction of the apex of 
the sicula, to which it adheres by its dorsal wall. Thus while the 
mouth of the sicula is directed downwards, that of the first serial 
theca is ])ointed upwards, making a theoretical angle of alxmi i«<)® 
with the direction of that of the sicula. 

From this first theca originates a second, opening in the same 
direction, and from the second a third, and so on, in a continuous linear 
series until the j>()lypary is complete. Kach zooid buds from the one 
immediately preceding it in the series, and intercom munient ion is 
eflected by all the budding orifices (including that in the wall of the 
sicula) remaining permanently open. I he sicula itself ceases to grow 
soon after the earliest theca have been developed ; it remains 
permanently attached to the dorsal wall of the polyf)arv, of which it 
forms the proximal end, its apex rarely reaching bej ond the third 
or fourth tneca. 

A fine cylindrical rod or fibre (the so-called solid axis or 
virgula) becomes developed in a median groove in the dorsal vs'all 
of the polypary, and is sometimes continued distally as a naked 
rod. It was formerly supposed that a virgula was present in 
all the Graptoloidea ; hence the term Rhabdophora sometimes 
(employed for the Graptoloidea in general, and rhahdosome for the 
indit'idual polyparv ; but while the virgula is present in many 
(Axonophora) it is absent as such in others (Axonolipa). 

The Grapioloidea are arranged in eight families, each named 
after a characteristic genus : (1) Dichograptidae ; (2) Lepto- 
graptidae ; (3) Dicranograptidae ; (4) Diplograptidae ; (5) 
Glossograptidae (sub-family, Lasiograptidae) ; (6) Retiolitidae ; 
(7) Dimorphograptidue ; (8) Monograptidae. 

In all these families the polypary originates as in Monograptus 
from a ncma-bearing sicula, which invariably opens downwards 
and gives off only a single bud, such branching as may take, 
place occurring at subsequent stages in the growth of the pol\'- 
pa^5^ In some species young examples have been met with in 
which the nema ends above in a small membranous disk, which 
has been interpreted as an organ of attachment to the underside 
of floating bodies, probably sea weeds, from which tlie young 
polypary hung suspended. 

Broadly speaking, these families make their first appearance 
in time in the order given above, and show a progressive morpho- 
logical evolution along certain special lines. There is a tendency 
for the branches to become reduced in number, and for the serial 
thecae to become directed more and more upwards towards the 
line of the nema. In the oldest family— Dichogtaptidae — in 
which the branching polyparj’' is bilaterally symmetrical tmd 
the thecae uniserial (monoprionidian) — therfe is a gradation 
from earlier groups with many branches to later groups with 
only two ; and from species in which all the branches and their 
thecae are directed downwards, through species in which the 
branches become bent back more and more outward.s and 
upwards, until in some the terminal thecae open almost vertically. 
In the genus PkyUograptus the branches have become reduced 
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I, Tyiptografftm^ young sicula. 

3 , Mono^raptus dubius, sicitlu 
and iirst aerial theca (partly 
restored) . 

Young form (all al>ovc after 
Wiman). 

4a, Older foriri. 

4^/, Showing virgu la (after Holm). 
5 , I^astriics distant. 
d, Base of THptn^mptiis (after 
Wiman). 

7, 1 ). calcavatus. 

8 , Oimorpkogrnptm, 

9, Base of Didymo^raptus m'nu- 

lus (after Holm), 
in, Young nictyograptus, witl\ 
primary disk', 

11,1 bid. Ihptograptm (after 
Ruedemann). 

1 2 o-/>, Base and tran.sverse sec- 
tion, JReiiolites Geinitzianus 
(after Holm). 

J3, Bryograptus hjefulp. 

14, Ihchogvaptus octobrachiatus, 

with central disk. 

15 , DidymograpUis Murchisoni. 

16, D, gibbtrulus. * 

17 a-b, Phyllograptus and trans- 
verse section. 

18, Nemagraptus gracilis, 

TO, Dicranograptus raniosus. 


20, Climacngraptus Scharenhergi . 

21, Glossograptus Hincksii, 

22, Lasiograptus costatus (after 

IClles anrl Wood). 

2,i, Dictyonema {’'graptus) ftabelli 
forme (-is) , 

2.|, Dictyonema {-dendron) pel- 
tatum with base of attach- 
ment. 

2^, D. cervirornr, branches (after 
Holm). 

2(», D. varum (section aft€»r 
Wiman). 

27, Dendrograpius Hallianus. 

28, Synrhabdo.somc of DipLt- 

graptus (after Ruedemann). 

S, Sicula. 

«, Upper or apiciU portion. 

/, Lower or apcrtural. 

»i, Mouth. 

N, Ncma. 

nn, Nemacaulus or virgular tube, 
V, Virgula. 
w, Virgella. 
zZf Septal strands. 

T, Theca. 

C, Common canal (in Retio- 
lites). 

G, Gonangium. 
g, Gonotheca. 
b, Budding theca. 


to four and the.se coalesce by their dorsal walls along the line oi 
the nema. and the sicula becomes embedded in the base of the 


polypary. In the family of the Diplograptidae the branches are 
reduced to two ; these also coalesce similarly by their dorsal 
walls, and the pol3rpa^ thus becomes biserial (diprionidiati), and 
the line of the nema is taken by a long axml tube-like structure, 
the nemacaulus or virgular tul^. Finally, in the latest family, 
the Monograptidae, the branches are theoretically reduced to 
one, the polypary is uniserial throughout, and all the thecae 
are directed outwards and upwards. 

The thecae in the earliest family — Dichograptidae — are so similar in 
form to the sicula itself that the polypary has been compared to a ~ 
colony of siculac ; there is the greatest variation in shape in 
those of the latest family — Monograptidae — in some species of which 
the terminal portion of each theca oecomes Inolated (Rastrites) and 
in some coiled into a rounded lobe. The thecae in several of the 
^unilies are occasionally provided with .spines or lateral processes : 
the spines arc e.specially conspicuous at the base in some bisetial 
forms : in the Lasiograptidae the lateral processes originate a 
marginal meshwork surrounding the polypary. 

Histologically, the perisarc or test in tlie Graptoloidea appears 
to be composed of three layers, a middle layer of variable structure, 
and an overlying and an underlying layer of remarkable tenuity. 
The central layer is usually thick and marked by lines of growth ; 
but in Glossograptus and Lasiograptus it is thinned down to a fine 
membrane stretched upon a skeleton framework of lists and fibres, 
and in Retiolites this membrane is reduced to a delicate network. 
The groups typified by the.se three genera are sometimes referred to, 
collectively, as the Retioloidea, and the structure as retioloid. 

It is the general practice of palaeontologists to regard each 
graptolite polypary (rhahdosome) developed from a single sicula 
as an individual of the highest order. Certain American forms, 
however, which are preserved as stellate groups, have been 
interpreted as complex umbrella-shaped colonial stocks, indivi- 
duals of a still higher order {synrhabdosomes), composed of a 
number of biscrial polyparies (each having a sicula at its outer 
extremity) attached by their nemacauli to a common centre of 
origin, which is provided with two disks, a swimming bladder and 
a ring of capsules. 

In the Dendroidka, as a rul(j, the polypary is non-symmetrical 
in shape and tree-like or shrub-like in habit, with numerous 
branches irregularly disposed, and with a distinct stem-like or 
short basal portion ending below in root-like fibres or in a mem- 
branous disk or sheet of attachment. An exception, however, 
is constituted by the comprehensive genus Dictyonema, which 
embraces species composed of a large numljer of divergent and 
sub-parallel branches, united by transverse dissepimeftts into 
a symmetrical cone like or funnel-shaped polypary, and includes 
some forms (Diclyograptus) which originate from a nema-bcaring 
sicula and ha\'e been claimed as belonging to the Graptoloidea. 

Of the early development of the polypary in the Dendroidea 
little is known, but the more mature stages have been fully 
worked out. In Dictyonema the branches show thecae of two 
kinds : (1) the ordinary tubular thecae answering to those of 
the Graptoloidea and occupied by the nourishing zooids ; and 
(2) the so-called hithecae, birdnest-like cups (regarded by their 
discoverers as gonothecae) opening alternately right and left 
of the ordinary thecae. Internally, there existed a third set of 
thecae, held to have been inhabited by the budding individuals. 
In the genus Dendrograptus the gonothecae open within the walls 
of the ordinary thecae, and the branches present an outward 
resemblance to those of the uniserial Graptoloidea. But in 
striking contrast to what obtains among the Graptoloidea in 
general, the budding orifices in the Dendroidea become closed, 
and all the various cells shut off from each other. 

The classification of the Dendroidea is as yet unsatisfactory' : 
the families most conspicuous are those typified by the genera 
Dendrograptus, Dictyonema, InocatUis and Thamnograptus. 

As regards the modes of reproduction among the Gvaptolites little is 
known. In the Dendroidea, as already pointed out, the bithecae 
were possibly gonothecae, but they have oeen interpreted by some 
as nematophores. In the Graptoloidea certain lateral and vesicular 
ap|)cndages of the polypary in the Lasiograptidae have been looked 
upon as connected with the reproductive system ; and in the 
umbrella-shaped synrhabdosomes already referred to, the common 
centre is surrounded by a ring of what have been regarded as ovarian 
capsules. The theory of the gonanf^ial nature of the vesicular bodies 
in tlie Graptoloidea is, however, disputed by some authorities, and 
it has been suggested that the zooid of the sicula itself is not the 
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product of the normal or sexual mode of propagation in the group, 
rat owes its origin to a peculiar type of budding or non*sexuia 
reproduction, in which, as temporary resting or protecting structures, 
the v^icular bodies may have had a share. 


As respects the mode of life of the Graflolites there can be 
little doubt that the Dendroidea were, with some exceptions, 
sessile or benthonic animals, their polyparies, like those of the 
recent ^yptoblastea, growing upwards, their bases remaining 
attached to the sea door or to foreign bodies, usually fixed. The 
Graptoloidea have also been regarded by some as benthonic 
organisms. A more prevalent view, however, is that the majority 
were pseudo-planktonic or drifting colonies, hanging from the 
underside of floating seaweeds ; their polyparies being each 
suspended by the ncma in the earliest stages of growth, and, in 
later stages, some by the ncmacaulus, while others became 
adherent above by means of a central disk or by parts of their 
dorsal walls. Some of these ancient seaweeds may have remained 


permanently rooted in the littoral regions, wliile others may 
have become broken off and drifted, like the recent Sargassum, 


at the mercy of the winds and currents, carrying the attached 
Graptolites into all latitudes. The more complex umbrella- 
shaped colonies of colonies (synrhabdosomes) described as 
provided with a common swimming bladder (pneumatophore ?) 
may have attained a holo-planktonic or free-swimming mode 


of existence. 


The range of the Graptolites in time extends from the Cambrian 
to the Carboniferous. The Dendroidea alone, however, have 
this extended range, the Graptoloidea becoming extinct at the 
close of Silurian time. Both groups make their first appearance 
together near the end of the Cambrian ; but while in the succeed- 
ing Ordovician and Silurian the Dendroidea are comparatively 
rare, the Graptoloidea become the most characteristic and, 
locally, the most abundant fossils of these systems. 

The species of the Graptoloidea have individually a remarkably 
short range in geological time ; but the geographical distribution 
of the group as a whole, and that of many of its species, is almost 
world-wide. This combination of circumstances has given the 
Graptoloidea a paramount stratigraphical importance as palaeon- 
tological indices of the detailed sequence and correlation of the 
Lower Palaeozoic rocks in general. Many Graptolile zones, 
showing a constant uniformity of succession, paralleled in this 
respect only by the longer known Ammonite zones of the Jurassic, 
have been distinguished in Britain and northern Europe, cacli 
marked by a ch iracteristic species. Many British species and 
associations of genera and species, occurring on corresponding 
horizons to those on which they arc found in Britain, have been 
met with in the graptolite-bcaring J^ower Palaeozoic formations 
of other parts of Europe, in America, Australia, New Zealand 
and elsewhere. 


Bini.ioGKApHY. — Linnaeus, Systema naturae (12th eel, 1768); 
Hall, Graptolites of the Quebec Group {1^05) ; Barrande, Graptolites 
de BohSme (1850) ; Carruthers, Revision of the British Graptolites 
(1868) ; H. A. Nicholson, Monograph of British Graptolites, pt. i 
(1872) ; id. and J. E. Marr, Phytogeny of the Graptolites (1895) ; 
ilopkinson, On British Graptolites (1869); Allman, Monograph of 
Gymnoblastic Hydroids (1872) ; Lapworth, An Improved Classification 
of the Rhabdophora (1873) ; The Geological Distribution of the Rhabdo- 
phora (1879, 1880) ; Walther, Lebensweise fossiler Meerestiere 

(1897) : Tullberg, Sk&nes Graptoliter (1882, 1883) ; Tornquist, 
Graptolites Scanian Rastrites Beds (1899) ; Wiman, Die Graptolithen 
(1895) ; Holm, Gotlands Graptoliter (1890) ; Perner, Graptolites de 
BohBme (1894-1 899) ; R. Ruedemann, Development and Mode of Growth 
of Diplograptus (1895-1896) ; Graptolites of New York, vol. i. (1904), 
vol. ii. (1908) ; Freeh, Lethaea palaeozoica, Graptolithiden (1897) 'f Biles 
and Wood, Monograph of British Graptolites (1901-1909). (C. L.*) 

GRASLITZ (Czech, KrasUce), a town of Bohemia, on the 
Zwodau, 145 m. N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 11,803, 
exclusively German. Graslitz is one of the most important 
industrial towns of Bohemia, its specialities being the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, carried on both as a factory and 
a domestic industry, and lace-making. Next in importance are 
cotton-spinning and weaving, machine embroidery, brewing, 
and the mother-of-pearl industry. 

GRASMERE, a vilUge and lake of Westmorland, in the heart 
of the English Lake District. The village (pop. of urban district 


in 1901, 781) lies near the head of the lake, on the small river 
Rotlmy and the Keswick-Ambleside road, xz) m. itom Keswick 
and 4 from Ambleside. The scenery is very beautiful ; the valley 
about the lakes of Grasmere and Rydal Water is in great part 
wooded, while on its eastern flank there rises boldly the range 
of hills which includes Rydal Fell, Fairfield and Seat Sandal, 
and, farther north, Helvellyn. On the west side are Loughrigg 
Fell and Silver How. The village has become a favourite centre 
for tourists, but preserves its picturesque and sequestered 
appearance. In a house still standing William Wordsworth 
lived from 1799 1808, and it was subsequently occupied by 

Thomas de Quinccy and by Hartley Coleridge. Wordsworth's 
tomb, and also that of Coleridge, are in the churchyard of the 
ancient church of St Oswald, which contains a memorial to 
Wordsworth with an inscription by John Keble. A festival 
called the Rushbearing takes place on the Saturday within the 
octave of St Oswald’s day (August 5th), when a holiday is 
observed and the church decorated with rushes, heather and 
flowers. The festival is of early origin, and has been derived by 
some from the Roman Floralia, but appears also to have been 
made the occasion for carpeting the floors of churches, unpaved 
in early times, with rushes. Moreover, in a procession which 
forms part of the festivities at Grasmere, certain Biblical stories 
are symbolized, and in this a connexion with the ancient miracle 
plays may be found (.see H. D. Rawnsley, A Rambler's Note- Book 
at the English Lakes, Glasgow, 1902). Grasmere is also noted for 
an athletic meeting in August. 

The lake of Cirasmere is just under i m. in length, and has 
an extreme breadth of 766 yds. A ridge divides the basin from 
north to south, and rises so high as to form an island about the 
middle. The greatest depth of the lake (75 ft.) lies to the east 
of this ridge. 

GRASS AND GRASSLAND, in agriculture. The natural 
vegetable covering of the soil in most countries is “ grass ” 
(for derivation see Grassks) of various kinds. Even where 
dense forest or other growth exists, if a little daylight penetrates 
to the ground grass of some sort or another will grow. On 
ordinary' farms, or wherever farming of any kind is carried out. 
the proportion of the land not actually cultivated will either 
be in grass or will revert naturally to grass in time if left alone, 
after liaving been cultivated. 

Pasture land has always been an important part of the farm, 
but since the “ era of cheap corn ” set in its importance has 
been increased, and much more attention has been given to the 
study of the different .species of grass, their characteristics, the 
improvement of a pasture generally, and the “ laying down ” 
of arable land into grass where tillage farming has not paid. 
Most farmers desire a proportion of grass-land on their farms — 

from a third to a half of the area and even on wholly arable 

farms there are usually certain courses in the rotation of crops 
devoted to grass (or clover). Thus the Norfolk 4-cour8e rotation 
is corn, roots, corn, clover ; the Berwick 5-coursc is com, roots, 
corn, grass, grass ; the Ulster 8-course, corn, flax, roots, corn, 
flax, grass, grass, grass ; and so on, to the point where the grass 
remains down for 5 years, or is left indefinitely. 

Permanent grass may be grazed by live-stock and classed 
as pasture pure and simple, or it may be cut for hay. In the 
latter case it is usually classed as “ meadoW ” land, and often 
forms an alluvial tract alongside a stream, but as grass is often 
grazed and hayed in alternate years, the distinction is not a hard 
and fast one. 

There are two classes of pasturage, temporary and permanent. 
The latter again consists of two kinds, the permanent grass 
natural to land that has never been cultivated, and the pasture 
that has been laid down artificially on land previously arable 
and allowed to remain and improve itself in the course of time. 
The existence of ridge and furrow on many old pastures in 
Great Britain shows that they were cultivated at one time, 
though perhaps more than a century ago. Often a newly laid 
down pasture will decline markedly in thickness and quality 
about the fifth and sixth year, and then begin to thicken and 
improve year by year afterwards. This is usually attributed 
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to the fact that the unsuitable varieties die out, and the natur* 
ally ” suitable varieties only come in gradually. This trouble 
can be largely prevented, however, by a judicious selectioii 
of seed, and by subsequently manuring wHh phosphatic manures, 
with farmyard or omer bulky topditssings,’’ or by feeding 
sheep with cake and com over the field. 

All the grasses proper belong to the natural order Gramifuae 
(see Grasses), to which order also belong all the '' com ” plants 
cultivated throughout the world, also many others, such as 
bamboo, sugar-cane, millet, rice, &c. &c., which yield food for 
mankind. Of the grasses which constitute pastures and hay- 
fields over a hundr^ species are classified by botanists in Great 
Britain, with many varieties in addition, but the majority of 
these, though oiiea forming a part of natural pastures, are 
worthless or inferior for farming purposes. The grasses of good 
quality whif h should form a “ sole ” in an old pasture and pro- 
vide the bulk of the forage on a newly laid down piece of grass 
areonly about a dozen in number (see below), and of these there are 
only some six species of the very first importance and indispensable 
in a prescription” of grass seeds intended for laying away land 
in temporary or permanent pasture. Dr W. Fream caused a 
botanical examination to be made of several of the most cele- 
brated pastures of England, and, contrary to expectation, found 
that their chief constituents were ordinary perennial ryegrass and 
white clover. Many other grasses and legumes were present, but 
these two formed an overwhelming proportion of the plants. 

In ordinary u.sage the term grass, pasturage, hay, &c., includes 
many varieties of clover and other members of the natural order 
Leguminosae as well as other “ herbs of the field,'’ which, though 
not strictly “ grasses,” are always found in a grass field, and 
are included in mixtures of seeds for pasture and meadows. 
'Hie following is a list of the most desirable or valuable agri- 
cultural grasses and clovers, which are either actually sown or, in 
the ca.se of old pastures, encouraged to grow by draining, liming, 
manuring, and so on : 

(trasses. 


.Mopecurus pratensis 
\nUioxantlium odoraiiim 
Avoiia clatior 
Avena flavescens 
CynosiiruH cristatus . 
liactylis /({lorncrata . 
Fcatuca duriuscula . 
I’cstuca elatior . 

Kestuca ovina 
i^estucu pratensis 
Loliiim italicum . 

Phleum pratensc . 

Poa nenioralis 
Poa pratensis 
Poatrivialis .... 


Meadow foxtail. 

Sweet vernal grass. 
Tall o{it-grass. 

Golden oat-grass. 
Crested dogstaiJ. 
Cocksfoot. 

Hard fescue. 

Tall fescue. 

Sheep's fescue. 

Meadow fescue. 

Italian ryegrass. 
Timothy or cat.stail. 
W(X3d meadow-grass. 
Smooth meadow-grass. 
Rough meadow-grass. 


('lovers, i''C. 


Medicago Jupulina 
Medicago sativa . 
Trifolinm hybridum . 

,, piralciise 
„ pniten.se \ 

„ percune J * 
„ incarnatum 

procombens 
,, repens 

AchiUca Millefolium . 
Antliyllis vulneraria . 
Lotus mafor . 

T.otus comic ulatus . 
Carum iM^lroselinum 
PlantUjf^ lanceolata . 
CichcMTium intybus . 
roterium ollicinale . 


. 'I'reloil or " Nonsuch." 

. Lucerne (Alfalfa). 

. Alsike clover. 

. Broad red clover. 

. Perennial clover. 

. Crimson clover or “ Tri folium." 
. Yellow Hop-trefoil, 

. White or Dutch clover. 

. Yarrow or Miiioil. 

. Kidney-vetch. 

. Greater Birdstoot Trefoil. 

. I.eHser „ „ 

. Field parsley. 

. Plantain. 

. Chicory. 

. Burnet. 


Tb(,‘ predominance of any particular species is largely deter- 
mined by climatic circumstances, the nature of the soil and the 
treatment it receives. In limestone regions sheep’s fescue has 
been found t(» predominate ; on wet clay s<m1 the dog’s bent 
{Agwtis (anina) is (ommon ; continuous manuring wi& nitro- 
genous manures kills out the plants ai^ stimulates 

such grasses as cocksfoot ; manuring with phosphates stimulates 
the clovers and other legumes ; and .so on. Manuring with 


basic slag at the rate of from 5 to zq cwt. per acre has been found 
to gi^e excetlent results on poor days and peaty soils. Bmc 
slag is a by-product of the Bessemer steel process, and is rich ina 
soluble form of phosphate of lime (tetra-phosphate) whkh specially 
sthnubtes the growth of clovers and other Icj^mes, and has 
renovated many inferior pastures. 

In the Rothamsted experiments continuous manuring with 

mineral manures ” (no nitrogen) on an old meadow has reduced 
the graces from 71 to 64 % 0? the iriiole, while at the same time 
it Im increased the Leguminosae from 7% to 24%. On the 
other hand, continuous use of nitrogenous manure in addition to 
‘‘ minerals ” has raised the grasses to 94% of the total and 
reduced the legumes to less than i %. 

As to the best kinds of gpisses,&c., to sow in making a pasture 
out of arable land, experiments at Cambridge, Englana, have 
demonstrated that of the many varieties offered by seedsmen 
only a very few are of any permanent value. A complex mixture 
of tested seeds was sown, and after five years an examination of 
the pasture showed that only a few varieties survived and made 
the “ sole ” for either grazing or forage. These varieties in the 
order of their importance were : — 


Cc)cksfcx>t 26 

Perennial rye grass 16 

Meadow fescue 13 

Hard fescue 9 

Crested dogstail 8 

Timothy 6 

White clover 4 

Meadow foxtail 2 


The figures represent approximate percentages. 

Before laying down grass it is well to examine the species already 
growing round the hedges and adjacent fields. An inspection of 
this sort will show that the Cambridge experiments are very 
conclusive, and that the above species are the only ones to be 
depended on. Occasionally some other variety will be pro- 
minent, but if so there will be a special local reason for this. 

On the other hand, many farmers when sowing down to grass 
like to have a good hulk of forage for the first year or two, and 
therefore include several of the clovers, lucerne, Italian ryegrass, 
evergreen ryegrass, &c., knowing that these will die out in the 
course of years and leave the ground to the more permanent 
species. 

There are also several mixtures of ** seeds ” (the technical 
name given on the farm to grass-seeds) which have been adopted 
with success in laying down permanent pasture in some localities. 
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1 

a> 

Q 
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w 
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Cocksfoot 


8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

Perennial ryegrass . 
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2 
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6 

fO 

Meadow fescue .... 


6 

2 
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Hard fescue .... 


I 

1 

2 

3 


Crested dogstail 

3 

2 


I 

3 


Timothy 

3 

I 

. . 

2 

2 

Meadow foxtail .... 


10 


, ^ 

X 

1 

TaU fescue 


3 

I 



2 

Tall oat grass .... 
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I 

3 


, . 

Italian ryegrass 



2 



5 

; Smooth meadow grass . 




I 



; Kongh meadow gnus . . 


1 I 


1 


. . 

1 Golden oat gram . . . | 


1 . . 

i 
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. . 

Sheep's fescue . . . . 1 


I 
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Broad red clover . . . ; 
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2 

Perennial red clover . ! 


1 


I 


2 

Alsike 


1 

li 


2 

Lucerne (.Alfalfa) . . . i 


, , 


, , 


8 

! White clover . . . . 1 

4 ; 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

j Kidney vetch > . . . 1 

1 Sheep's parsley .... 

6 ! 

1 



1 . . 


. . 

. . 


X 



, Yarrow , 
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1 
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1 



= Burnet ' 
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1 Chicory ! 
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. . 
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' Plantain 

4 

; -. 


•• 
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40 

17 

40 

30 

40 
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Arthur Young more than xoo yeaxB ago made out one to suit 
chalky hillsides ; Mr Faunoe de Laune (Suss^) in our days was 
the first to study grasses and advocated hsavi^ out ryegrass of 
all kinds ; Lord Leicester adopted a cheap mixture suitable for 
poor land witii success ; Mr Elliot (Kelso) has introduced m^y 
deep-rooted ** herbs in his mixture with good results. Typical 
examples of such mixtures are given on preceding page. 

Temporary pastures are commonly resorted to for rotation 
purposes, and in these the bulky fast-growing and short-lived 
grasses and clovers are given the preference. Three examples of 
temporary mixtures are given below. 



1 One 

1 year. 

j Two 

1 years. 

' Three 

1 or four 
: years. 

Italian ryegra.ss . 


10 

6 

Cocksfoot .... 

. ; 2 

4 

6 

Timothy .... 

. 

- 

1 • ^ 

Broad red clover . 

. , « 

! 5 

! 3 

Alsike .... 

3 

2 

2 

Trefoil 

. ! 3 

1 2 

I 2 

Perennial ryegrass 


5 

: 10 

Meadow fescue 


‘2 

i ^ 

Perennial red clover . 


, 2 

! 2 

White clover . 


1 

; 2 

Meadow foxtail 


I 

2 

Total lb jier acr<* . 

30 

i 36 

4<» 


Where onl)* a one-year liay is required, broad red clover is 
often grown, either alone or mixed with a little Italian ryegrass, 
while other forage crops, like trefoil and trifolium, are often grown 
alone. 

In Great Britain a heavy clay soil is usually preferred for 
pasture, both because it takes most kindly to grass and because 
the expense of cultivating it makes it unprofitable as arable land 
when the price of com is low. On light soil the plant frequently 
suffers from drought in summer, the want of moisture preventing 
it from obtaining proper root-hold. On such soil the use of a 
heavy roller is advantageous, and indeed on any soil excepting 
heavy clay frequent rolling is beneficial to the grass, as it pro- 
motes the capillary action of the soil-particles and tho consecjucnt 
ascension of ground-water. 

In addition, the grass on the surface helps to keep the moisture 
from being wasted by the sun s heat. 

The graminaceous crops of western Europe generally are 
similar to those enumerated. Elsewhere in Europe are found 
certain grasses, such as Hungarian brome, which are suitable for 
introduction into the British Isles, The gras.ses of the American 
prairies also include many plants not met with in Great Britain. 
Some half-dozen species are common to both countries : Kentucky 
“ blue-grass ” is the British Poa pratensis ; couch grass ( 7 W/frurif 
repens) grows plentifully without its underground runners; 
bent (Agrostis vulgaris) forms the famous “ red-top,” and so on. 
But the American buffalo-grass, the Canadian bufialo-grass, the 

bunch ” grasses, “ scjuirrel-tail ” and many others which have 
no equivalents in the British Islands, form a large part of the 
prairie pasturage. There is not a single species of true clover 
found on the prairies, though cultivated varieties can be intro- 
duced. (P. McC.) 

GRASSB, FRANQOIS JOSBPH PAUL, Marquis de Grasse- 
TiLLY, Comte de (1722-1788), French sailor, was born at Bar, 
in tiie present department of the Alpes Maritimes. In 1734 he 
took service on the galleys of the order of Malta, and in 1740 
entered the service of France, being promoted to chief of squadron 
in 1779. He took part in tlie naval operations of the American 
War of Independence, and distinguished himself in the battles of 
Dominica and Saint Lucia (1780), and of Tobago (1781). He 
was less fortunate at St Kitts, where he was defeated by Admiral 
Hood. Shortly afterwards, in April 1782, he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Admiral Rodney. Some months later he re- 
turned to France, published a Memoire justificatif, and was 
acquitted by a court-martial (i 784). He died at Paris in January 
1788. 


His son Alexandre de Grasse, published a Notice bi^iograpki^ve 
sur Vemirol comte de Grasse d'apris les documents inddUe in x»40. 
See O. Lacour-C^ayet, La Marine militairc de la Prance sous le rhgne 
de Louis XV (Paris, 1902). 

GRASSE, a town in the French department of the Alpes 
Maritimes ^ill i860 in that of the Var), 1 zi m. by rail N.of C^nes. 
Pop. (1906) town, 13,958 ; commune, 20,305. It is built in a 
picturesque situation, in the form of an amphitheatre and at a 
height of 1066 ft. above the sea, on the southern slope of a hill, 
facing the Mediterranean. In the older (eastern) part of the town 
the streets are narrow, steep ami winding, but the new portion 
(western) is laid out in accordance with modern French idcius. 
It possesses a remarkably mild and salubrious climate, and is 
well supplied with water. That used for the purpose of the 
factories comes from the fine spring of Foux. But the drinking 
water used in the liigher portions of the town flows, by means of 
a conduit, from the Foulon stream, one of the sources of the 
Loup. Grasse was from 1244 (when the see wiis transferred 
hither from Antibes) to 1790 an episcopal see, but was then 
included in the diocese of Frejus till i860, when politically as 
well as ecclesiastically, the region was annexed to the newly- 
formed department of the Alpes Maritimes. It still possesses a 
12th-century cathedral, now a simple parish church ; while an 
ancient tower, of uncertain date, rises close by near the town 
hall, which was formerly the bishop’s palace (13th century). 
There is a good town library, containing the muniments of the 
abbey of I.6rins, on the island of St Honorat opposite Ginnes. 
In the chapel of the old hospital are three pictures by Rubens. 
The painter J. H. Fragonard (1732-1806) was a native of Grasse, 
and some of his best works were formerly to be seen here (now 
in America). Gras.se is particularly celebrated for its perfumery. 
Oranges and roses are (uiltivaled abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood. It is stated that the preparation of attar of roses (which 
costs nearly jf 100 per 2 Ih) requires alone nearly 7,000,000 roses 
a year. TThie finest quality of olive oil is also manufactured at 
Grasse. (W. A. B. C.) 

GRASSBS,^ a group of f)laat.s possessing certain characters in 
common and constituting a family (Gramineae) of the clu.ss 
Monocotyledons. It is one of the largest and most wides])read 
and, from an economic point of view, the most important family 
of flowering plants. No plant is correctly termed a gross which 
is not a member of this family, but the word is in comnioji 
language also used, generally in combination, for many plants cjf 
widely different afJinities which possess some resemblance (often 
slight) in foliage to true grasses ; e.g, knot-grass {Polygonum 
avietdare), cotton-grass {Eriophorum), rib-grass {Plantago\ 
.scorpion-grass {Myosoiis)^ blue-eyed grass {Sisyrinchium), sea- 
grass (Zostera). The gras.s-tree of Australia ( Xanthnrrhoea) is a 
remarkable plant, allied to the rushes in the form of its flower, but 
with a tall, unbranched, soft-woody, palm-like trunk bearing a 
crown of long, narrow, grass-like leaves and stalked heads of 
small, densely -crowded flowers. In agriculture the word has an 
extended signification to include the various fodder-plants, 
chiefly leguminous, often called “ artificial grasses.” Indeed, 
formerly grass (also spelt givrs, gres, gyrs in the old herbals) 
meant any green herbaceous plant of small size. 

Yet the first attempts at a classification of plants recognized 
and separatcid a group of Gramina, and this, though bounded by 
nothing more definite than habit and general appearance, 
contained the Gramineae of modern botanists. The older group, 
however, even with such .systematists as Ray (1703), Scheuchzer 
(1719), and Micheli (1729), embraced in addition the Cyperaceae 

* The word *' grass " (O. Enj;. gmSj gras) is common to Teutonic 
lansuBges, ci. Dutch Ger. Goth, gras, Dan. gras ; the root is the 
G. Teut. gra-, gro-, to increase, whence “ grow,” and ” green,” the 
typical colour of growing vegetation. The* Indo-European root is 
seen in Lat. gramen. The O. Eng. grasian, formed from gras^ pves 
” to graze,” of cattle feeding on growing herbage, also ” grazier, ” 
one who graises or feeds cattle for the market ; ” to graze," to 
abrade, to touch lightly in passing, may be a development of this 
from the idea of close cropping ; if it Is to be distinguished a possible 
connexion may be found with “glace ” (pr. glacer, glide, .slip, I.at* 
glaeies, ice), to glance off, the change in form being influenced by 
“ grate,” to .scrape, scratch (Fr. gratter, Ger. kratzen)^ 
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(Sedge family)^ Juncaceae (Rush family), some other mono- 
cotyledons with inconspicuous flowers. Singularly enough^ the 
sexual system of Linnaeus (1735) served to mark ofi more dis- 
tinctly the true grasses from these dlies, since nearly all 
of the former then known fell under his Triandria Digynia, whilst 
the latter found themselves under his other classes and orders. 

I. Structure. — ^The general type of true grasses is familar in 
the cultivated cereals of temperate climates — wheats barley, 
rye, oats, and in the smaller plants which make up pastures and 
meadows and form a principal factor of the turf of natural 
downs. Less familiar are the grains of warmer climates — rice, 
maize, millet and sorgho, or the sugar-cane. Still farther re- 
moved are the bamboos of the tropics, the columnar stems of 
which reach to the height of forest trees. All are, however, 
formed on a common plan. 

Root. — Most cereals and many other grasses are annual, and 
possess a tuft of very numerous slender root-fibres, much branched 
and of great length. The majority of the members of the family 
are of longer duration, and have the roots also fibrous, but fewer, 
thicker and less branched. In such ca.ses they are very generally 
given off from just above each node (often in a circle) of the lower 
part of the stem or rhizome?, perforating the leaf-.sheaths. In 
some bamboos they arc? very numerous from the lower nodes of 
the erect culms, and pass downwards to the soil, whilst those from 
the upper nodes shrivel up and form circles of spiny fibres. 

Stem , — underground stem or rootstock (rhizome) of 
perennial grasses is usually well developed, and often forms very 



Fig. I. — Ithizonie of Bamboo. A, B, C, D, successive scries of axes, 
the lust bearing aerial culms. Much reduced. 

long creeping or subterranean rhizomes, with elongated inter- 
nodes and sheathing scales ; the widely-creeping, slender 
rhizomes in Marram-grass (Psamma), Agropyrum junceum, 
Elymm arenarius, and other sand-loving plants render them 
useful as sand-binders. It is also frccjuently short, with the 
nodes crowded. The turf-formation, which is characteristic 
of open situations in cool temperate climates, result.s frtim an 
extensive production of short stolons, the branches and the 
fibrous roots developed from their nodes forming the dense 
** sod.*] The very large rhizome of the bamboos (fig. 1) is also 
a striking example of “ definite ** growth; it is mucli branched, 
the short, thick, curved branches being given off below the apex 
of the older ones and at right angles to them, the whole forming 
a series of connectc<l arched axes, truncate at their ends, which 
were formerly continued into leaf)’ culms, 'flic rhizome is always 
solid, and has the usual internal structure of the monocolyle- 
donous stem. In the cases of branching just cited the branches 
break directly through the sheath of the leaf in connexion with 
which they arise. In other cases the branches grow upwards 
through the sheaths which they ultimately split from above, 
and emerging as aerial shoots give a tufted habit to the plant. 
Good examples are tlie oat, cock's-foot (Dactylis) and other 
British grasses. This mode of growth is the cause of the “ tiller- 
ing of ereals, or the production of a large number of erect 
growing branches from the lower nodes of the young stem. 
Isolated tufts or tussocks are also characteristic of steppe — and 
savanna— vegetation and open places generally in the warmer 
parts of the earth. 


The aerial leaf-bearing branches (culms) are a characteristic 
feature of grasses. They are generally numerous, erect, <ylm- 
drical (rarely flattened) and conspicuously jointed with evident 
nodes. The nodes are solid, a strong plate of tissue passing 
across the stem, but the intemodes are commonly hollow, although 
examples of completely solid steins are not uncommon {e.g. maize, 
many Andropogons, sugar-cane). The swollen nodes are a 
characteristic feature. In wheat, barley and most of the 
British native grasses they are a development, not of the culm, 
but of the base of the leaf-sheath. The function of the nodes 
is to raise again culms which have become bent down ; they are 
composed of highly tiirgcscent tissue, thi? cells of which elongate 
on the side next the earth when the culm is placed in a horizontal 
or oblique position, and thus raise the culm again to an erect 
position. The internodes continue to grow in length, especially 
the upper ones, for some time ; the increase takes place in a zone 
at the extn?me base, just above the node. The exterior of tlie 
culms is more or less concealed by the leaf-sheaths ; it is usually 
smooth and often highly polished, the epidermal cells containing 
an amount of silica suificient to leave after burning a distinct 
.skeleton of their structure. Tabasheer is a white substance 
mainly composed of silica, found in the joints of several bamboos. 
A few of the lower internodes may become enlarged and sub- 
globular, forming nutriment-stores, and grasses so characterized 
are termed “ bulbous ” {Arrhenatherum, Poa hiilbosa, &c.). In 
internal structure grass-culms, save in being hollow, conform 
to that usual in monocotyledons ; the vascular bundles run 
parallel in the intemodes, but a horizontal interlacement occurs 
at the nf)des. In grasses of temperate climates branching is 
rare at the upper nodes of the culm, but it is characteristic of 
the bamboos and many tropical grasses. The branches are 
strictly distichous. In many bamboos they are long and spread- 
ing or drooping and copiously ramified, in others they are 
reduced to hooked spines. One genus {Dinochloa^ a native 
of the Malay archipelago) is sciuident, and climbs over trees 
100 ft. or more in height. Olyra latifolia, a widely-spread 
tropica] spec'ies, is also a climber on a humbler scale. 

(rra.ss-culms grow with great rapidity, as is most strikingly 
.seen in bamboos, where a height of over 100 ft. is attained in 
from two to three months, and many species grow two, three or 
even more feet in tw enty-four hours. Silicic hardening does not 
begin till the full height is nearly attained. The largest bamboo 
recorded is ] 70 ft., and the diameter is usually reckoned at about 
4 in. to each 50 ft. 

Z.^£K^<?j.“-l'hese present special characters usually sufficient 
for ordinal determination. They are solitary at each node and 
arranged in two rows, the lower often crowded, forming a basal 
tuft. They consist of two distinct portions, the sheath and the 
blade, llie sheiith is often of great length, and generally com- 
pletely surrounds the culm, forming a firm protection for the 
intemode, the younger basal portion of which, including the 
zone of growth, remains tender for some time. As a rule it is 
split down its whole length, thus differing from that of Cyperaceae 
which is almost invariably {Eriospora is an exception) a complete 
tube; in some grasses, however (species of Poa, Bromus and 
others), the edges are united. The sheaths are much dilated 
in Alopecurus vaginatus and in a species of Poiamochloa, in the 
latter, an East Indian aquatic grass, serving as floats. At the 
summit of the sheath, above? the origin of the blade, is the 
ligule, a usually membranous process of small size (occ:asionally 
reaching i in. in length) erect and pressed around the culm. 
It is rarely quite absent, but may be represented by a tuft of 
hairs (ver\’ conspicuous in Pariana), It serves to prevent 
rain-water, which has run down the blade, from entering the 
sheath. Melica uniflora has in addition to the ligule, a green 
erect tongue-like process, from the line of junction of the edges 
of the sheath. 

'Die blade is frequently wanting or small and imperfect in 
the basal leaves, but in the rest is long and set on to sheath 
at an angle. The usual form is familiar — sessile, more or less 
ribbon-shaped, tapering to a point, and entire at the edge. 
The chief modifications are the articulation of the deciduous 
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Fig. 2. — ^Magnified transverse section 
of one-half of a leaf-blade of Festuca 
rubra. The dark portions represent 
supporting and conducting tissue; the 
upper face bears furrows, at the bottom 
of each of which are seen the motor 
cells m. 


blade on to the sheath^ which occurs in all the Bambuseae 
(except PlanoHa) and in Spoftina stneta \ and the interposition 
of a petiole between the sheath and the blade, as in bamboos, 
Leptaspis, Pharus, Pariana, LopfuitHerum and others. In the 
latter case the leaf usually becomes oval, ovate or even cordate 
or sagittate, but these forms arc found in sessile leaves also 
(Olyra, Panicum). The venation is strictly parallel, the midrib 
usually strong, and the other ribs more slender. In Anomochloa 
there arc several nearly equal ribs and in some broad-leaved 
grasses (Bambuseae, Pharus, Leptaspis) the venation becomes 

tesselatcd by transverse 
connecting veins. The 
tissue is often raised 
above the veins, form- 
ing longitudinal ridges, 
generally on the upper 
fare ; the stomata are in 
lines in the intervening 
furrows. The thick pro- 
minent veins in Agro- 
pyrum occupy the whole 
upper surface of the leaf. Epidermal appendages are rare, 
the most frequent being marginal, saw-like, cartilaginous 
teeth, usually minute, but occasionally (Danihonia scabra, 
Panicuin serratum) so large as to give the margin a serrate 
appearance. The lejives are occasionally woolly, as in Alopecurus 
lanatus and one or two Panicums. The blade is often twisted, 
frequently so much so that the upper and under faces become 
reversed. In dry-country grasses the blades are often folded 
on the midrib, or rolled up. The rolling is effected by bands of 
large wedge-shaped cells — ^motor-cells — between the nerves, 
the loss of turgcscence by which, as the air dries, causes the 
blade to curl towards the face on which they occur. The rolling 
up acts as a protection from tot) great loss of water, the exposed 
surface being specially protected to this end by a strong cuticle, 
the majority or all of the stomata occurring on the protected 
surface. The stillness of the blade, which becomes very marked 
in dry-country grasses, is due to the development of girders of 
tliick-walled mechanical tissue which follow the course of all 
or the principal veins (fig. 2). 

Infiorescmce . — This possesses an exceptional importance in 
grasses, since, their floral envelopes being much reduced and the 
sexual organs of very great uniformity, the characters employed 
for classification are mainly derived from the arrangement 01 
the flowers and their investing bracts. Various interpretations 
liave been given to these gliimaceous organs and different terms 
employed for them by various writers. * It may, however, be 



Fig. 3. — One-flowered Fig. 4. — Two-flowered spikelut 

spikelct of Agrosits. of Aira, 

6, Barren glumes ; /, flowering glumes. (Both enlarged.) 


considered e.s settled that the whole of the bodies known as 
glumes and paleac, and distichously arranged externally to 
the flower, form no part of the floral envelopes, but are of the 
nature of bracts. These are arranged so as to form spikelets 
(locustae), and each spikelet may contain one, as in Agrostis 
(fig. 3) two, as in Atra (fig. 4) three, or a ^eater number of 
flowers, as in Briza (fig. 5) Triticum (fig. 6) ; in some species of 
Eragrostis there are nearly 60. The flowers are, as a rule, placed 
laterally on the axis (rachiUa) of the spikelet, but in one-llowered 
spikelets they appear to be terminal, and are probably really 


80 in Anihoxantkum (fig. 7) and in two anomalous genera, 
Anamaehloa and Streptoenaefa. 

In immediate relation with the flower itself, and often entirely 
concealing it, is the palea or pale upper p^e ” of most syste- 
matic agrostologists). This organ (fig. 1 3, i ) is peculiar to grasses 


Fig. 5. — Spikelet of Brisa. Fig. 0, — Spikelet of Triticum. 
(Both enlarged.) 





Fig. 7, — Spikelet of Antlio' 
xanthum (enlarged) without the 
two lower barren glumes, show- 
ing the two upper awned baiTeu 
glumes (,^') and the flower. 


among Glumiflorae (the series to which belong the two familic.s 
Gramineae and Cyperaceae), and i- almost always present, 
certain Oryzeae and Phalarideae 
being the only exceptions. It is 
of thin membranous consistence, 
usually obtuse, often bifid, and 
possesses no central rib or nerve, 
but has two lateral ones, one on 
either side ; the margins are fre- 
quently folded in at the ribs, 
which thus become placed at the 
sharp angles. This structure was 
formerly regarded as pointing to 
the fusion of two organs, and 
the pale was considered b} 

Robert Brown to represent two 
portions soldered together of a 
trimerous perianth - whorl, the 
third portion being the “ lower 
pale.’’ The pale is now gener- 
ally considered to represent the 
single bracteole, characteristic 
of Monocotyledons, the binerved 
structure being the result of the pres.sure of the axis of the 
spikelet during the development of the pale, as in Iris and others. 

The flower with its pale is sessile, and is placed in the axil of 
another bract in such a way that the pale is exactly opposed 
to it, though at a .slightly higher level. U is this second bract 
or flowering glume which has been generally called by systemat- 
ists the “ lower pale,” and with the “ upper pale ” was formerly 
considered to form an outer floral envelope (“ calyx,” Jussieu ; 
“ perianthium,” Brown). The two bracts are, however, on 
different axes, one secondary to the otlier, and cannot therefore 
be parts of one whorl of organs. They are usually quite unlike 
one another, but in some genera (e.g. most Festuceae) arc very 
similar in shape and appearance. 

The flowering glume has generally a more or less boat-shaped 
form, is of firm consistence, and possesses a well-marked central 
midrib and frequently several lateral ones. Tlie midrib in a 
large proportion of genera extends into an appendage termed 
the aivn (fig. 4), and the lateral veins more rarely extend beyond 
the glume as sharp points (e.g, PappopJiorum). Ibe form of the 
flowering glume is very various, this organ being plastic and 
extensively modified in different genera. It frequently extends 
downwards a little on the rachilia, forming with the latter a 
swollen callus, which is separated from the free portion by a 
furrow. In Leptaspis it is formed into a closed cavity by the 
union of its edges, and encloses the flower, the styles projecting 
through the pervious summit. Valuable characters for dis- 
tinguishing genera are obtained from the awn. This presents 
itself variously developed from a mere subulate point to an 
organ several inches in length, and when complete (as in Andfo^ 
pogoneae, Aveneae and Siipeae) consists of two well-marked 
portions, a lower twisted part and a terminal straight portion, 
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usually set in at an angle, with the former, sometimes trifid and 
occasionally beautifully feathery (6g. S). 'fhc lower is roost 
often supf^sed, and in the group of the Paniceae awns 
of any sort are very rarely seen. The awn may be either terminal 
or may come off from the back of the flowering glume, and 
Duval Jouve’s observations have shown that it represents the 
blade of the leaf of which the portion of the 
flowering glume below its origin is the sheath ; 
the twisted part (so often suppressed) corre- 
sponds with the petiole, and the portion of 
the glume extending beyond the origin of 
the awn (very long in some species, e.g, of 
Danthonia) with the ligule of the developed 
foliage-leaf. When terminal the awn has 
three fibro-vascular bundles, when dorsal 
only one ; it is covered with stomate-bearing 
epidermis. 

The flower with its palea is thus sessile in 
the axil of a Auriferous glume, and in a few 
grasses (T Persia (fig. g), Coleanihus, Nardus) 
the spikelet consists of nothing more, but 
usually (even in uniflorous spikelets) other 
glumes are present. Of these the two placed 
distichously opposite each oilier at the base 
of the spikelet never liear any flower in their 
axils, and are called the empty or barren 
glumes (figs. 3, 8). They are the ** glumes ” 
of most writers, and together form what 
was ('ailed the “ gluma ’* by K. Brown. 
I'hcy rarely differ much from one another, 
but one may be smaller or quite 
al)scnl {Panicum, Setaria (fig. lo), Pas* 
palum, IMiutn), or both be altogetlier 
suppressed, as above noticed. They are 
commonly firm and strong, often enclose 
the spikelet, and are rarely provided with 
long points or imperfect awns. Oener- 
ally speaking they do not share in the 
special modifications of the flowering 
glumes, and rarely themselves undergo 
modification, chiefly in hardening of 
portions {SHerachnef Manisuris, Anthe- 


Kio. 8. — Spikelet v*! 

Stipa pennata. The pair 
of barren glumes (^) 
are separated from the 
floweruig glume, which 1*' j c». 9. — 

bears a long awn, Spikelet of 
twisted below the knee 5fa. /, Flower- 
aiid feathery above, ing glume; /», 
About I nat. size. pme. 


Spikelet of 
Seiaria, with an abortive 
branch (A) beneath it. h, 
Barren glumes; /, flower; 
ing glume ; /», pale. 


plwra, Pettophorum), so as to afford greater protection to the 
flowers or fruit. But it is usual to find, besides the basal glumes, 
a few other empty ones, and these are in two- or more-flowered 
spikelets (see Triiimm, fig. 6) at the top of the rhachilla (numer- 
ous in Lophatherum), or in uniflorous ones (fig. 10) lielow and 
interposecl between the floral glume and the basal pair. 

The axis of tlie spikelet is frequently jointed and breaks up 
into articulations above each flower. Tufts or borders of hairs 
are frequently present (CalamagrasHs, Phragmites, Andropogon), 
and are often so long as to surround and conc^ the flowers 
(fig. ri). The axis is often continued beyond the last flower or 
glume as a bristle or stalk. 

Involucres or organs outside the spikelets also occur, and ore 




Spikelet 


Fig. 

Reed 

munis) openi 
A, 6, Barren glumes. 


{Phragmites 
ned out 


formed in various ways. Thus in Setaria (fig. 10), Pennisetum, 
dec., the one or more circles of simple or feathery represent 
abortive branches of the infiorescen^; in Cenchrus la) 
these become consolidated, and the inner ones flatten^ so as 
to form a very hard globular spiny case to the spikelets. The 
cUp-shaped involucre of Cornuco^a 
is a (Ulatation of the axis into 
a hollow receptacle with a raised 
border. In Cynosurus (Dog’s tail) 
the pectinate involucre which con- 
ceals the .spikelet is a barren or 
abortive spikelet. Bracts of a more 
general character subtending branches 
of the inflorescence are singularly 
rare in Gramineae, in marked con- 
trast with Cyperaceae, where they are 
so conspicuous. They however occur 
in a whole section of Andropogon, in 
Anomocldfta, and at the base of the 
spike in Scsleria. The remarkable 
ovoid involucre of Cotx, which be- 
comes of stony hardness, white and 
polished (then known as “ Job s 
tears,” ^.f>.), is also a modified bract 
or Icaf-shcath. It is closed except at 
the apex, and contains the female 
spikelet, the stalks of the male inflorescence and the long styles 
emerging through the small apical orifice. 

Any number of spikelets may compose the inflorescence, and 
their arrangement Is vcr\’^ various. In the spicate forms, with 
sessile .spikelets on the main axis, the latter is often dilated and 
flattened (Paspalum), or is more or less 
thickened and hollowed out {Stenoiaphrum, 

RotthoclUa, Tripsacum), when the spikelets 
are sunk and buried within the cavities. 

Every variel}' of racemose and paniculate 
inflorescence obtains, and the number of 
spikelets composing those of the large kinds 
is often immense. Rarely the inflorescence 
consists of very few flowers; tlius Lygeum 
Spartum, the most anomalous of European oi Crnchrus echinatus 
grasses, has but two or three large uni- in a bristly 

florous Kj)ikelets, which are fused together 
at the ba.se, and Iuia c no basal glumas, but arc enveloped in a 
large, hooded, spathe-like bract. 

Flmver , — This is characterized by remarkable uniformity. 
The perianth is represented by very rudimentar\', small, fleshy 
scales arising below the o\'ar\\ called lodicules ; they arc elongated 


Fertile glume.s, each 
enclosing one 
flower with its 
pale d. 

Note the zigzag axis 
{rhachilla) bearing 
long silky hairs. 



Fio. 12. — Stflkelet 



-Flowers of Grasses (enlarged), i, Piptatherum, with the 
2, Poa ; 3, Orysa ; Lodiculc. 


Fig. 13.- 


or truncate, sometimes fringed with hairs, and are in contact 
with the ovary. Their usual number is two, and the)" are placed 
collaterally at the anterior side of the flower (fig, 13), that is, 
within the flowering glume. They are generally considered to 
represent the inner whorl of the ordinary monocotyledonous 
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(liliac^us) perianth, the outer ^orl of these being suf^essed 
as well as the posterior member of the mner whorl. This latter 
is present idmost constantly in SHpeae and Boiniurfetf, which 
have three bdicules, and in the latter group they are occasiom^y 
more numerous. In Anomochloa they are represented by hairs. 
In Streptochet€ta there are six lodicules, alternately arranged 
in two whorls. Sometimes, as in Anlhoxanthumy they are 
absent. In Melica there is one large anterior lodicule rwulting 
presumably from the union of the two which are present in allied 
genera. Professor E. Hackel, however, regards this as an 
undivided second pale, which in the majority of the grasses is 
split in halves, and the posterior lodicule, when present, as a 
third pale. On this view the grass -flower has no perianth. 
The function of the lodicules is the separation of the pale and 
glume to allow the protrusion of stamens and stigmas ; they 
effect this by swelling and thus exerting pressure on the base of 
these two structures. Where, as in Anthaxanthum, there are no 
lodicules, pale and glume do not become laterally separated, 
and the stamens and stigmas protrude only at the apex of the 
floret (fig. 7). Grass-flowers are usually hermaphrodite, but 
there are very many exceptions. Thus it is common to find one 
or more imperfect (usually male) flowers in the same spikelet 
with bisexual ones, and their relative position is important 
in classification. Holcus and Arrktmtkefufn are examples in 
English grasses ; and as a rule in species of temperate regions 
separation of the sexes is not carried further. In warmer 
countries monoecious and dioecious grasses are more frequent. 
In such cases the male and female spikelets and inflorescence 
may be ver>" dissimilar, as in maize, Job's tears, EuMaenay 
Spinifex, &c. ; and in some dioecious species this dissimilarity 
has led to the two sexes being ref«;rred to different genera (tf.g. 
Anihtpkma cuxUliflora is the female of Buchloe dactyloidesy 
and NeuraAtne patadoxa of a species of Spinifex), In other 
grasses, however, with the sexes in different plants (^.g. Briio- 
pyrutHy DisiichliSy Eragrostis capitata, Gynevium), no such 
dimorphism obtains. Ampkicarpum is remarkable in having 
cleistogamic flowers borne on long radical subterranean peduncles 
which are fertile, whilst the conspicuous upper paniculate ones, 
though apparently perfect, never produce fruit. Something 
similar occurs in Leersia oryzotdex, where the fertile spikelets 
are concealed within the leaf-sheaths. 

Androecium, — In the vast majority there are tliree stamens 
alternating with the lodicules, and therefore one anterior, i,e, 
opposite the flowering glume, the other two being posterior and 
in contact with the palca (%. 13, 1 and 2). They are hypo- 
gynous, and have long and very delicate filaments, and large, 
linear or oblong two-celled anthers, dorsifixed and ultimately 
very versatile, deeply indented at each end, and commonly 
exserted and pendulous. Suppression of the anterior stamen 
sometimes occurs (e.g, Aniknxantkumy fig. 7), or the two posterior 
ones may be absent {Uniola, Ctnna, Phippsia, Festuca bromotdes). 
There is in some genera {Oryza, most Bambuseae) another row of 
three stamens, making six in all (fig. 13, 3) ; and AnomoMoa and 
Teirarrhena possess four, llie stamens become numerous (ten 
to forty) in the male flowers of a few monoecious genera {Pariana, 
Luziola). In Ochlandra they vary from seven to thirty, and in 
Gigantochloa they arc monadelphous. 

Gynoecium- 'I’lie pistil consists of a single carpel, opposite the 
pale in the median plane of the spikelet. The ovary is small, 
rounded to elliptical, and one-celled, and contains a sinj^le 
slightly bent ovule sessile on the ventral suture (that is, springing 
from the back of the ovary) \ the micropylc points downwards. 
It bears usually two lateral styles which are quite distinct or 
connate at the base, sometimes for a greater length (fig. 14, i), 
each ends in a densely hairy or feathery stigma (fig. 14). Ooca- 
siohally there is but a single style, as in A'aniMr(fig. 14, 7), which 
corresponds to the midrib of the carpel. The very long and 
apparently simple stigma of maize arises from the union of two. 
Many of the bamboos have a third, anterior, style. 

Comparing the flower of Gmmineae with the gcneml mono- 
cotyle<lonmis Ulan as represented by Liliaceae and other families 
(fig- 1 5); v^fil be seen to differ in the absence of the outer row and 


the posterior member of the inner row of the perianth-leaves, of 
the whole inner row of stamens, and of the two lateral carpels, 



Fig. 14. — Pistils of Grasses (much enlargtxl). Alopecurus ] 2, 

Bromus : 3, Arrhenatherum ; 4, Glyceria\ 5, MAtca; 6, Mibora; 
7, Nardtts. 
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Fig. 13. — Diagrams of the ordinary Grass- 
flower. 

d, Outer row of ]>eri- 
anlh lcavc?s. 


1, Actual condition ; 

2, Theoretical, witli 

the suppressetl 
organs supplied. 
a, Axis. 

If Flowering glume, 
r, Palea. 


s, Inner row. 

/, Outer row- 
stamens, 
r, Inner row. 
i, Pistil. 
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whilst the remaining members of the perianth are in a rudiment- 
ary condition. But each or any of the usually missing organs 
are to be found a 

normally in differ- ^ Q 
ent i^nera, or as 
occasional develop- 
ments. 

Pollination . — 

(trasses are gener- 
ally wind - pollin- 
ated, though self- 
fertilization some- 
times occurs. A few 
species, as we have 
seen, are mono- 
ecious or dioecious, 
while many are 
polygamous(having 
unisexual as well 
as bisexual flowers 
as in many members of the tribes Andropogonmvy fig. 18, 
and Paniceae)y and in these the male flower of a spikelet 
always blooms later than the hermaphrodite, so that its 
pollen can only effect cross-fertilization upon other spikelets 
in the same or another plant. Of those with only bisexual 
flowers, many are strongly protogynous (the stigmas protrud- 
ing before the anthers are ripe), such as Alopecurus and 
Anthoxanthum (fig. 7), but generally the anthers protrude first 
and discharge the greater part of their pollen before the stigmas 
appear. The filaments elongate rapidly at flowering-time, and 
the lightly versatile anthers empty an abundance of finely 
granular smooth pollen through a longitudinal slit. Some 
flowers, such as rye, have lost the power of effective self-fertiliza- 
tion, but in most cases both forms, self- and cross-fertilization, 
seem to be pos.siblc, Thus^the species of wheat are usually self- 
fertilized, but cross-fertilization is possible since the glumes are 
open above, the stigmas project laterally, and the anthers empty 
only about one-third of their pollen in their own flower and 
the rest into the air. In some cultivated races of barley, cross- 
fertilization is precluded, as the flowers never open. Reference 
has already lieen made to cleistogamic species which occur in 
several genera. 

Fruit and Seed.^-^The ovary ripens into a usually small ovoid 
or rounded fruit, which is entirely occupied by the single large 
seed, from which it is not to be distinguished^ the thin pericar[> 
being completely united to its .surface. To this peculiar 
fruit the term caryopsis has been applied (more familiarly 
“ grain ’’) ; it is commonly furrowed longitudinally down one 
side (usually the inner, but in Coix and its allies, the outer), and 
an additional covering is not unfrequcntly provided by the 
adherence of the persistent palea, or even also of the flowering 
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glume (“ chaff ” of cereals). From this type are a few deviations ; 
thus in Sporobolusy &c. (fig. i 6 ), the pericarp is not united with 
the seed but is quite distinct, dehisces^ and allows the loose seed to 
escape. Sometimes the pericarp is membranous^ sometimes hard^ 
forming a nut, as in some genera of Bambuseae, while in other 
Bamhuaeae it becomes thick and fleshy, forming a berry often as 

• large as an apple. In Melocanna the berry forms 
an edible fruit 3 or 4 in. long, with a pointed 
beak of 2 in. more ; it is indehiscent, and the 
small seed germinates whilst the fruit is still 
attached to the tree, putting out a tuft of roots 
j/ic;. JO. — and a shoot, and not falling till the latter is 6 in. 
Fruit of .s/>(iro- lonp. The position of the embryo is plainly 
60/MS, showing visible on the front side at the base of the grain. 
^yJricar^^^ wid other, posterior, side of the grain is a 

more or Jess evident, sometimes punctiform, 
sometimes (elongated or linear mark, the hilum, 
the place where the ovule was fastened to the wall of the ovary. 
Tlic form of the hilum is constant throughout a genus, and 
sometimes also in whole tribes. 

'Phe testa is thin and membranous but occasionally coloured, 
and the embryo small, the great bulk of the seed toeing occupied 
by the hard farinat^eoiis endosperm (albumen) on which the 
nutritive value of the grain depends. The outermost layer of 
endosperm, the al(?uron-Jayer, consists of regular cells filled with 
small proteid granules; the rest is made up of large polygonal 
cells containing numerous starch-grains in a matrix of proteid 
which may be continuous (horny eiuhnspcrm) or granular (mealy 
endosperm). The embryo prtjscnts many points of interest. Its 
position is remarkable, closely applied to the surface of the 
endosperm at the base of its outer side. This character is 
absolute for the whole order, and effectually separates Gramineae 
from ( yperaceae. 'J’h(; part in contact with the endosperm is 
I'latc-Jike, and is known as the scuteUum ; the surface in contact 
with the endosperm forms an absorptive epithelium. In some 
grasses there is a small scale-like appendage opposite the scutel- 
Imn, the epiblasL There is some difference of opinion as to which 
structure or structures represent the cotyledon. Three must be 
considered : (i) the scutellum, connected by vascular tissue 
with the vascular cylinder of the main axis of the embryo which 
it more or less envelops ; it never leaves the seed, serving 
merely to prepare and absorb the food-stuff in the endosperm ; 
(2) the cellular outgrowth of the axis, the epiblast, small and 
inconspicuous as in wheat, or larger as in Stipa ; (3) the pileole 
or germ-shcath, arising cm the same side of the axis and above the 
scutellum, enveloping the plumule in the seed and appearing 
above ground as a generally ailourless sheath from the apex of 
which the plumule ultimately breaks (fig. 17, 4, 6). The develop- 
ment of these structures (which was investigated by van Tieghem), 



Fig. 17. — A Grain of Wheat. 1, liack, and 2, front view; 3, 
vertical section, showing (6)\ the endosperm, and (a) embryo ; 4, 
beginning of germination, showing (6) the pileole and {c) the radicle 
and secondary rootlets surrounded by their coleorrliizae. 

especially in relation to the origin of the vascular bundles which 
supply them, favours the view that the scutellum and pileole are 
highly differentiated parts of a single cotyledon, and this view is in 
accord with a comparative study of the seedling of grasses and 
of other monocotyledons. The epiblast has been regarded as 
representinj^ a second cotyledon, but this is a very doubtful 
interpretation. 

Germination , — In germination the coleorhiza lengthens, 
ruptures the pericarp, and fixes the grain to the ground by 


developing numerous haint. The radicle then breaks through 
the coleorhiza, as do also the secondary rootlets where, as in 
the case of many cereals, these have been formed in the embryo 
(%• 4)* germ-sheath grows vertically upwards, its 

stm apex pushing through the soil, while the plumule is hidden 
in its hollow interior. Finally the plumule escapes, its leaves 
successively breaking through at tip of the germ-sheath. 
The scutellum meanwhile feeds the developing embryo from 
the endosperm. The growth of the primary root is limited; 
sooner or later adventitious roots develop from the axis above 
the radicle which they ultimately exceed in growth. 

Means of Distribution , — Various methods of scattering the 
grain have been adopted, in which parts of the spikelet or in- 
florescence are concerned. Short spikes may fall from the 
culm as a whole ; or the axis of a spike or raceme is jointed so 
that one spikelet falls with each joint as in many Andropogofteae 
and Hordeae, In rnany-flowered spikclets Ihe rachilla is often 
jointed and breaks into as many pieces as there are fruits, each 
piece bearing a glume and pale. One-flowered spikelets may 
fall as a whole (as in the tribes Faniceae and Andropogonea^, 
or the axis is jointed above the barren glumes so that only the 
flowering glume and pale fall with the fruit. These arrange- 
ments are, with few exceptions, lacking in cultivated cereals 
though present in their wild forms, so far as these are known. 
Sucli arrangements are disadvantageous for the complete gather- 
ing of the fruit, and therefore varieties in which they are not 
present would be preferred for cultivation. The persistent 
bracts (glume and pale) afford an additional protection to the 
fruit ; they protect the embryo, which is near the surface, from 
too rapid wetting and, when once soaked, from drying up again. 
They also decrease the specific gravity, so that the grain is more 
readily carried by the wind, especially when, as in Brizoy the glume 
has a large surface compared with the size of the grain, or when, 
as in Holcusy empty glumes also take part ; in Canary grass 
{Phalaris) the large empty glumes bear a membranous wing 
on the keel. In the sugar-cane {Saccharum) and several allied 
genera the separating joints of the axis bear long hairs below 
the spikelets ; in others, as in Arundo (a reed-grass), the flowering 
glumes are enveloped in long liairs. The awn which is frequently 
borne on the flowering glume is also a very efficient means of 
distribution, catching into fur of animals or plumage of birds, 
or as often in Stipa (fig. 8 ) forming a long featlier for wind- 
carriage. In Tragus the glumes bear numerous short hooked 
bristles. The ffcsliy berries of some Bambuseae favour distribu- 
tion by animuLs, 

The awn is also of use in burying tlie fruit in the soil. Thus 
in Stipa, species of Avena, Heteropogon and others the base of 
the glume forms a sharp point which will easily penetrate the 
ground ; above the point are short stiff upwardly pointing hairs 
which oppose its withdrawal. The long awn, wliidi is bent and 
closely twisted below the bend, acts as a driving organ ; it is 
very hygroscopic, the coils untwisting when damp and twisting 
up when dry. The repeated twisting and untwisting, especi- 
ally when the upper part of the awn has become fixed in the 
earth or caught in surrounding vegetation, drives the point 
deeper and deeper into the ground. Such grasses often cause 
harm to sheep by catching in the wool and boring through 
the skin. 

A peculiar method of distribution occurs in some alpine and 
arctic grasses, which grow under conditions where ripening of 
the fruit is often uncertain. The entire spikelet, or single 
flowers, are transformed into small -leaved shoots which fall 
from the axes and readily root in the ground. Some species, 
such as Poa stricta, are known only in this viviparous 
condition ; others, like our British species Fesiuca ovina 
and Poa alpina, become viviparous under the special climatic 
conditions. 

11 , Classification. — Gramineae are sharply defined from 
all other plants, and there are no genera as to which it is possible 
to feel a doubt whether they should be referred to it or not. 
The only family closely allied is Cyperaceae, and the points of 
difference between the two may be here brought together. The 
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best distinctions are found in the position of the embr}^o in 
relation to the endosperm— lateral in grasses, basal in Cyperaceae 
— and in the possession by Gramineae of the 2 -nerved palea 
below each flower. Less absolute characters, but generally 
trustworthy and more easily observed, are the feathery stigmas, 
the always distichous arrangement of the glumes, the usual 
absence of more general bracts in the inflorescence, the split 
leaf-sheaths, and the hollow, cylindrical, jointed culms—some 
or all of which are wanting in all Cyperaceae. The same char- 
acters will distinguish grasses from the other glumiferous orders, 
Kestiaceae, and Eriocaulonaceae, which are besides further 
removed by their capsular fruit and pendulous ovules. To other 
monocotyledonous families the resemblances are merely of 
adaptive t)r vegetative charaders. Some Commelinaceae and 
Marantaceae approach grasses in foliage ; the leaves of Allium, 
&c., possess a ligule ; the habit of some palms reminds one of 
the bamboos ; and Juncaceac and a few Liliaceae possess an 
inconspicuous scarious perianth. There are about 300 genera 
containing about 3500 well-defined species. 

The great uniformity among the very numerous species of this 
vast family renders its classification very difficult. The difficulty 
has been increased by the confusion resulting from the multiplica- 
tion of genera founded on slight characters, and from the descrip- 
tion (in consequence of their wide distribution) of identic^ 
plants under several different genera. 

No characters for main divisions can be obtained from the 
flower proper or fruit (with the exception of the character of 
the hilum), and it lias therefore been found necessary to trust 
to charac'ters derived from the usually less important inflor- 
escence and bracts. 

Robert Brown suggested two primaiy^ divisions — Paniceae 
and Poaceae, according to the position of the most perfect 
flower in the spikelet ; this is the upper (apparently) terminal 
one in the first, whilst in the second it occupies the lower position, 
the more imperfect ones (if any) being above it. Munro supple- 
mented this by another character easier of verification, and of 
even greater constancy, in the articulation of the pedicel in the 
Paniceae immediately below the glumes ; whilst in Poaceae 
this does not occur, but the axis of the spikelet frequently 
articulates above the pair of empty basal glumes. Neither of 
these great divisions will well accommodate certain genera 
allied to Phalaris, for which Brown proposed tentatively a 
third group (since named Phalarideae) this, or at least the 
greater part of it, is placed by Bentham under the Poaceae. 

The following arrangement has been proposed by Professor 
Eduard Hackel in his recent monograph on the order. 

A. SpikeU’ts one-flowered, rarely two-flowered as in Zea, falling 
from the pedicel entire or with certain joints of the rachis at maturity. 
Kachilla not produced beyond the flowers. 

a, Hilum a point ; spikelets not laterally compressed. 

a Fertile glume and pale hyaline ; empty glumes thick, 
membranous to coriaceous or cartilaginous, the lowest 
the largest. Hachis generally jointed and breaking up 
when mature. 

1. Spikelets unisexual, male and female in separate 

inflorescences or on different parts of the same 
inflorescence. i. Maydeae, 

2. Spikelets bisexual, or male and bisexual, each male 

standing close to a bisexual. 2. A ndropogoneae, 
jS Fertile glume and pale cartilaginous, coriaceous or papery ; 
em])ty glumes more delicate, usually herbaceous, the 
lowest usually smallest. Spikelets falling singly from the 
unjoin ted rachis of the spike or the ultimate branches of 
the panicle. 3. Paniceae, 

h. Hilum a line ; spikelets laterally compress^. 

4. Oryzeae, 

B. Spikelets one- to indefinite-flowered ; in the one-flowered the 
rachilla frequently produced beyond the flower ; rachilla generally 
jointed above the empty glumes, which remain after the fruiting 
glumes have fallen. When more than one-flowered, distinct inter- 
nodes are developed between the flowers. 

a. Culm herbaceous, annual ; leaf-blade sessile, and not jointed 
to the sheath. 

a Spikelets upon distinct pedicels and arranged in panicles ov 
racemes. 

I. Spikelets one-flowered. 

i. Empty glumes 4. 5. Phdlarideae. 

li. Empty fjume8 2. (i. Agrosfidean, ' 
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II. Spikelets more than one-flowered. 

i. Fertile glumes generallv shorter than the empty 

glumes, usually with a bent awn on the back. 

7. Aveneae, 

ii. Fertile glumes generally longer than the empty, uu- 

awned or with a straight, terminal awn. 

9. Fesiiiceae, 

p Spikelets crowded in two close rows, forming a one-sided 
spike or raceme with a continuous (not jointed) rachis. 

8 . Chlofideae. 

y Spikelets in two opposite rows forming an equal-sided spike. 

10. Hofdeae, 

b. Culm woody, at any rate at the base, leaf-blade jointed to the 

sheath, often with a short, slender petiole. 

11. Bambuseae, 

Tribe x. Maydeae (7 genera in the warmer parts of the earth). 
Zea Mays (maize, q,v, , or Indian com) (q.v.). Ttipsacumt 2 or 3 species 
in subtropical America north of the equator ; 2>. dactyloides (gama 
grass) extends northwards to Illinois and Connecticut ; it is used for 
fodder and as an ornamental plant. Coix Lacryma- Jobi (Job's 
tears) q.v, 

Tnbe 2. Andropogoneae (25 genera, mainly tropical). The 
spikelets are arranged in spike-like racemes, generally in pairs con- 
sisting of a sessile and stalked spikelet at each joint of the rachis 
(fig. 18). Many are savanna grasses, in various parts of the tropics, 
for instance the large genus Andropogon, Blionurus and others. 
Saccharum officinarum (sugar-cane) (q,v.). Sorghum, an important 
tropical cereal known as black millet or durra {q,v.)- Miscantnus and 
Ertanthus, nearly allied to Saccharum, are tall reed-like grasses, 
with large silky flower- panicles, which are 
grown for ornament. Jmperata, another 
ally, is a widspread tropical genus ; one 
species i. arundinacea is the principal grass 
of the alang-alang fields in the Malay Archi- 
pelago ; it is used for thatch. ^ Vossia, an 
aquatic grass, often floating, is found in 
western India and tropical Africa. In the 
swampy lands of the upper Nile it forms, 
along with a s])ccies of Saccharum, huge 
floating grass barriers. Elionurus, a wide- 
spread savanna grass in tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and also in the tropics of 
the old world, is rejected by cattle probably 
on account of its aroinatic character, the 
spikelets having a strong balsam-like smell. 

Other aromatic members are Andropogon 
Nardus, a native of India, but also cultivated, 
the rhizome, leaves and especially the spike- 
lets of which contain a volatile oil, which on 
distillation pelds the citronella oil of com- 
merce. A closely allied species, A. Schoen- 

anthus (lemon-grass), yields lemon-grass oil ; ig. A pair of 

a variety is used by the negroes in western spikel^s of Andro^ 
Africa for haemorrhage. Other species of pogon, 
the same genus are used as stimulants and 

cosmetics in various parts of the tropics. Tlie species of Hetero- 
pogon, a co.smo|X)litan genus in the warmer parts of the world, have 
strongly awned spikelets. Themeda Forskalti^ which occurs from the 
Mediterranean region to South Africa and lasmauia, is the kangaroo 
grass of Australia, where, as in South Africa, it often covers wide 
tracts. 

Tribe 3. Paniceae (about 25 genera, tropical to subtropical ; 
a few temperate), a second flower, generally male, rarely hermn- 

E hrodite, is often present below the fertile flower. Paspalum, is a 
urge tropical genus, most abundant in America, especially on tlie 
pampas and campos ; many species are good forage plants, and the 
grain is sometimes used for food. Amphicarpum, native in the south- 
eastern United States, has fertile clcistogamous spikelets on filiform 
runners at the base of the culm, those on the terminal panicle are 
sterile. Panicum, a very polymorphic genus, and one of the largest 
in the order, is widely spread in all warm countries ; together with 
species of Paspalum tliey form good forage grasses in the South 
American savannas and campos. Panicum Crus-galH is a poly- 
morphic cosmopolitan grass, which is often grown for fodder; in one 
form (P. frumentaceum) it is cultivated in India for its grain. P. 
plicatum, with broad folded leaves, is an ornamental greenhouse grass. 
P. miliaceum is millet (q>v.), and P. altissimum, Guinea grass. In 
the closely allied genus Digitaria, which is sometimes regarded as 
a section of Panicum, the lowest barren glume is reduced to a point ; 
D, sanguinalis is a very widespread grass, in Bohemia it is cultivated 
as a food-grain ; it is also the crab-grass of tlie southern United States, 
where it is used for fodder. 

In Setaria and allied genera tlic spikelet is subtended by an 
involucre of bristies or spines which represent sterile branches of the 
inflorescence. Setaria italica, Hun'-arian grass, is extensively grown 
as a food-grain both in China and Japan, parts of India and western 
Asia, as well as in Europe, where its culture dates from prehistoric 
times ; it is found in considerable quantity in the lake dwellings of 
the Stone age. 

In Cenchrm the bristles unite to form a tough spiny capsule 
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fig. 12 ) ; C. tribuloides (bur«gra8B) and other species are troublesome 
weeds in North and South America, as the involucre clings to the 
wool of sheep and is removed with great difficulty. Pennisetum 
typhoideum is widely cultivaterl as a grain in tropical Africa. Spini- 
a dioecious grass, is widespread on the coasts of Australia and 
eastern Asia, forming an important sand-binder. The female heads 
are spinose with long pungent bracts, fall entire when ripe and arc 
carried away by wind or seta, becoming finally anchored in the sand 
and falling to pieces. 

Tribe 4. OryMoue (ii» genera, mainiy tropical and subtropical). 
The spikdets are sometimes unisexual, and there are often six 
stamens. Lg0rsta is a genus of swamp gras.scs, one of which L. 
oryzoidit occurs in the north temperate zone of lioth old and new 
worlds, and is a rare grass in Surrey, Sussex and Hamfwliire. Zizania 
aquatica (Tu.scarora oi' Indian rice) is a recd-like gras.s growing over 
large areas on banks of streams and lakes in North America and north- 
east Asia. The Indians collect the grain for food. Oryza sativa 
(rice) (q,v,), Lygeum Sparium, with a creeping stem and stiff rush- 
like leaves, is common on rocky soil on the high plains bordering the 
western Mediterranean, and is one of the sources of e.snarto. 

Tribe 3. Phalariaeae (6 genera, 
three of which arc South African 
and Australasian ; Uie others are 
more widely distributed, and re- 
presented in our flora). Phalaris 
arundinacea, is a reed grass ibiind 
on the banks of British rivers and 
lakes ; a variety with striped leaves 
known as ribbon -grass is grown for 
ornament. P. canariensts (Canary 
grass, a nnlive of souiliem Europe 
and the Mediterranean area) is 
grown for bird -food and some- 
times as a cereal. AtUhoxanihum 
iidofohzm^ the sweet vernal grass of 
our flora, owes its scent to the 
ju'csence of coumariu, which is also present in the closely allied 
genus IHerochhe (lig. iq), which occurs throughout the temperate 
and frigid zones. 

Tribe 6. Af^rostideae (about 35 genera, occurring in all parts of 
Uie world ; clcvou are British). ArisHda and Stipa are large and 
widely distributed penera, occurring especially on open phiins and 
Steppes ; the conspicuously awned persistent flowering glume forms 
an efheient means of disfKTsfng the grain. SHpu pennata is a char- 
acteristic species ol the Kussian .steppes. St. sparUa (porcupine 
grass) and other a]u*cios are plentiful on tlie North American prairies. 
.St. imaa.saima is the Sjianish esparto grass (^.t/.), known in Nortii 
Africa us halfa or ulfu. PMzum has a cylindrical spike-Jike inttores- 
cenec ; P. praiensa (timothy) is a valuable fodder gniss, as also is 
Alopecuru.K pratensis (foxtail)* Sporoholus^ a large genus in the 
warmer parts of botli homisphoitis, but chiefly America, derives its 
name from the fact that the seed i.s tiltimatcJy expelled from the 
fruit. Agrostis is a large world-wide genus, but especially developed 
in the north teuipcrute /one, where it includes important meadow- 
grasses. Calaniaqrosiis and Devzuxia are tail, often reed-like grasses, 
occurring throughout the temperate and arctic zones and upon high 
mountains in the tropics. Amniophiia arundinaeza (or Psamma 
arenaria) (Marram grass) with its long cretming stems forms a useful 
sand-binder on the coast. s of Europe, Norln Africa and the Atlantic 
states of America. 

'tribe 7. Avt’Htafi (about genera, seven ul which are British). 
Holcu.'i lanatns (^'orkshire log, soft grass) is a common mcatiow and 
wayside grass with woolly or ilowny leaves. Aira is a genus of 
delicate annuals with slender hair-Uke branches of the panicle. 
DzschaMpsia and Itisitum occur in temperate and cold regions or on 
higJi mountains in the tropics ; 7 '. pratznso {Avena fiavescens) with 
a loose panicle and yellow shining spikelets is a valuable fodder- 
grass. Avena fatua is the wild oat and A, sativa tlic cultivated oat 
(#/.v.). ArrhefuUii/irum avenaczuin^ a penmniul held grass, native in 
iiritaiu and central and .southern Europe, is cultivated in Nortii 
America. 

'I'ribc 8. Chhrideaz (about 30 genera, chiefly in warm countries), 
'the t)iil>' British reprcsicntativt^ i.s Cynodon bactylon (dog's tooth, 
Hennuda grass) found on sandy shores in the south-west of England ; 
it is a cosmopolitan, covering the ground in samly soils, and forming 
an important forage grass in many dry climates (Bermuda grass of 
the southc^m United States, and known as durba, dub and other 
names in India). Species of Chtoriz are grown as ornamental gTas.scs. 
litmUloua with numerous species (mesquile grass, grama gross) on 
the plains of the south** western United States, afford good grazing. 
PhmifU' tndim is a common tropical weerl ; the nearly allied species 
JC. Coracura is a cultivated grain in the warmer parts of Asia and 
tliroughont Africa, liuehivz dactyloides is the biifialo grass of the 
North American prairies, a valuable fodder. 

Tribe 9. Pestucrae (about 83 genera, including tropic.'U, temperate, 
arctic and alpine forms) matiy are important meadow-grasses ; 15 
are British. Gyneriuin arffznteum (pampas grass) is a native of 
southern Brazil and Argentina. Amndo and PJiraqnntes are tail 
reed-grasses (see Rekd). Several species of Triodia cover large areas 
of tlie interior of Australia, and from their stifl, sharply pointed leaves 


aie ve^ troublesome. Eragrosiis, one of the larger genera of the 
order, is widely distributed in the wanner parts of the earth ; many 
species are grown for ornamciit and E, Ayssinica is an important 
food-plant in Abys-sinia. 

KozUnria cristata is a 
fodder -grass. Briza 
media (quaking grass) 
is a useful meadow- 
grass. Dttciylis g/o- 
merata (cock's-fooi), a 
perennial grass witli a 
dense panicle, common 
in pa.siures and waste 
places is a useful 
meadow-grass. It has 
become naturalized in 
North America, where 
it is known as orcliard 
grass, as it will grow 
iti shade. Cynosurus 
cfistatus (dog's tail) is 
a common pasture- 
grass. Poa, a large 
genus widely distri- 
buted in temperate and 
cold countries, includes 
many meadow and 
alpine grasses ; eight 
species an* British ; P. 
annua (fig. 20) is the 
very common weed in 
paths and waste places; 

P. pratensis and P. tri- 
vialis are also common 
grasses of meadows, 
banks and pastures, the 
former is the '* June.* 
grass " or Kentucky 
blue grass " of North 
Ameriwi ; P. alpina 
is a mountain grass of 
the northern hemi- 
sphere and found also 
in the Arctic region. 

Tlie largest species of 
the genus is Poa fiahel- 
laia which forms great 
tufts 6-7 ft. high with leaves arranged like a fan ; it is a native 
of the Falkland and certain antarctic islands wdiere it is knowm as 
tussock grass. Glyceria /iuitans, manna-gra.ss, so- 
called from the sweet grain, is one of the best fodder 
grasses for swampy meadows ; the grain is an article 
ol f(x>d in central Europe. Pestuca (fcsscue) is also 
a large and widely distributed genus, but found 
especially in the ttMnperate and cold zones; it 
includes valuable pasture gr^ses, such as F. ovina 
(sheep’s fescue), F. rubra; nine species are British. 

The closely allied genus liromus (brome grass) is 
also widely distributed but most abundant in the 
north temperate zone ; B, zrectus is a useful forage 
grass on dry chalky soil. 

Tribe 16. Hordeaz (about 19 genera, widely 
distributed ; six are British). Nardus siricta (mat- 
weod), found on heaths and dry pastures, is a small 
perennial with slender rigid stem and leaves, it is 
a u.sele.ss grass, crowding out better sorts. Lolium 
perenne, ray- (or by corruption rye-) grass, is 
common in waste places and a valuable pasture- 
grass ; L. italicum is the Italian ray- grass ; Lm 
Umuieniunt (darnel) contains a narcotic principle 
in the grain. Secalz cereaie, rye (9.V.), is cultivated 
mainly in northern Europe. Agropyrum repens 
(couch gr^) ^ long crt*eping underground stem, 
and is a troublesome weed in cultivate land ; tlie 
widely creeping stem of A. junceum, foimd on 
sandy sea^ores, rentiers it a useful sand-binder. 

Tritie uni sativum w wheat (^.t>.) (fig. 21), and f/or- 
deum sativum, barley (9.7;.). H. murinum^ wild 
barley, is a common grass in waste places. Elynms 
arenarius (lyme grass) occurs on sandy sea-abores in 
the north temperate zone and is a usefm sand-binder. 

Tribe Tt. Bambnstae. Contains 23 genera, mainly 
tropical. See Bambcio. 



Fic. 20 . — Poa annua y Plant in Flower; 
about 1 nut. size, i, one spikelct. 


Fio. 21. — 
Spike of Wheat 
(Triticum sati- 
vum). About} 
nat. size. 


III. Distribution. — Grasses are the most 
universally diffused of all flowering plants. 

There is no district in which they do not occur, and in nearly 
all they arc a leading feature of the flora. In number of 
species Gramincae comes consideraWy after Compositae and 
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Leguminosae^ the two most numerous orders of phanerogams, 
but in number of individual plants it probably far excefsds 
either ; whilst from the wide extension of many of its 
species, the proportion of Gramineae to other orders in the 
various floras of the world is much higher than its number of 
species would lead one to expect. In tropical r^ons, where 
Leguminosae is the leading order, grasses closely follow as the 
second, whilst in the warm and temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, in which Compositae takes the lead, Gramineae 
again occupies the second position. 

While the greatest number of species is found in the tropical 
zone, the number of individuals is greater in the temperate 
zones, where they form extended areas of turf. Turf- or meadow- 
formation depends upon uniform rainfall. Grasses also char- 
acterize steppes and savannas, where they form scattered tufts. 
The bamboos are a feature of tropical forest vegetation, especially 
in the monsoon region. As the colder latitudes are entered the 
grasses become relatively more numerous, and are the leading 
family in Arctic and Antarctic regions. The only countries 
where the order plays a distinctly subordinate part are some 
extra-tropical regions of the southern hemisphere, Australia, 
the Cape, Chili, &c. The proportion of graminaceous species 
to the whole phanerogamic flora in different countries is found 
to vary from nearly ^th in the Arctic regions to about i/yth at 
the Cape ; in tlie British Isles it is about 

The principal climatic cause influencing the number of gramin- 
aceous species appears to be amount of moisture. A remarkable 
feature of the distribution of grasses is its uniformity ; there are 
no great centres for the order, as in ("ompositae, where a marked 
preponderance of endemic species exists ; and the genera, 
except some of the smallest or monotypic ones, have usually 
a wide distribution. 

The distribution of the tropical tribe Bambuseae is interesting. 
I'he species are about equally divided between the Indo-Malayan 
region and tropical America, only one species being common 
to both. The tribe is very poorly represented in tropical Africa; 
one species Oxyienanthera abyssinica has a wide range, and three 
monotypic genera are endemic in western tropical Africa. None 
is recorded for Australia, though species may perhaps occur 
on the northern coast. One species of Arundinaria reaches 
northwards as far as Virginia, and the elevation attained in the 
Andes by some species of Ckusquea is very remarkable, — one, 
C, aristata, being abundant from 15,000 ft. up to nearly the level 
of perpetual snow. 

Many grasses are almost cosmopolitan, such as the common 
reed, Phragmites communis ; and many range throughout the 
warm regions of the globe, e.g, Cynodon D<uiylon, Eleusine 
indica, Jmperata arundtnacea, Sporobolus tndicus, ike,, and such 
weeds of cultivation as species of Setaria, Echinochloa. Several 
species of the north temperate zone, such as Poa nemoralis, 
P, pratensis, Fesiuca ovina, F. rubra and others, are absent in 
the tropics but reappear in the antarctic regions ; others {e,g, 
Phleum alpinum) appear in isolated positions on high mountains 
in the intervening tropics. No tribe is confined to one hemisphere 
and no large genus to any one floral region ; facts which indicate 
that the separation of the tribes goes back to very ancient times. 
The revision of the Australian species by Bentham well exhibits 
the wide range of the genera of the order in a flora generally so 
peculiar and restricted as that of Australia. Thus of the 90 
indigenous genera (many monotypic or very small) only 14 arc 
endemic, i extends to South Africa, 3 are common to Australia 
and New 2 ^aland, x8 extend also into Asia, whilst no fewer than 
54 are found in both the Old and New Worlds, 26 being chiefly 
tropical and 28 chiefly extra-tropical. 

Of specially remarkable species Lygeum is found on the 
sea-sand of the eastern half of the Mediterrane^ basin, and the 
minute ColearUhus occurs in three or four isolated spots in 
Europe (Norway, Bohemia, Austria, Normandy), in North-east 
Asia (Amur) and on the Pacific coast of North America (Oregon, 
Washington). Many remarkable endemic genera occur in 
tropical America, including Anomochloa of Brazil, and most of 
the large aquatic species with separated sexes are found in this 


n^ion. The only genus of flowering plants peculiar to the arctic 
regions is the beautiful and rare grass PUuropogon Sabinii, of 
Melville Island. 

Fossil Grasses, — While numerous remains of grass-like leaves 
are a proof that grasses were widespread and abundantly 
devdoped in past geological ages, especially in the Tertiary 
period, the fossil remains are in most cases too fragmentary and 
badly preserved for the determination of genera, and conclusions 
based thereon in explanation of existing geographical distribution 
are most unsatisfactory. There is, however, justification for 
referring some specimens to Arundoy Phragmites, and to the 
Bambuseae, 

Bibliography. — K. Hackel, The True Grasses (translated from 
En^ler and Prantl, Die natUrlichen Pfianzenfamilien, by F. I.amson 
Scribner and E. A. Southworth) ; and Andropogoneae in de Candolle's 
Monographiae phauerogamarum (Paris, 1889) ; K. S. Kunth, 
Revision des graminies (Paris, 1829-1835) and A grostographia 
(Stuttgart, X 833) ; J . C. Doll in Martius and luchler, Flora Brasiliensis, 
ii. Pts. II. and III. (Munich, 1871-1883) ; A. W. Eichlcr, Bliithen- 
diagramme i. no (Leipzig, 1875); Bentham and Hooker, Genera 
plantarum, iii. 1074 (London, 1883) ; H. Baillon, Histoire des 
plantes, xii. 136 (Paris, 1803) ; J. S. Gamble, *' Bambuseae of British 
India" in Annals Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, vii. (189b); 
John Percival, Agricultural Botany (chapters on Grasses," 2nd ed., 
London, 1902). See also accounts of the family in the various great 
floras, such as Ascherson and Gracbncr. Synopsis der mitteleurnpdischen 
Flora ; N. L, Britton and A. Brown. Illustrated Flora of the Northern 
United States and Canada (New York, 1896); Hooker's Flora of 
British India; Flora Capensis (edited by W. Thiselton-Dyer) ; 
Boissicr, Flora orientalis, &(;. (fee. 

GRASSHOPPER (Fr. sauierellc, Ital. grillo, Ger. Graskupfer, 
Heuschrecke, Swed. Grdshoppa), names applied to orthopterous 
insects belonging to the families Locustidae and Acridiidae. 
They are especially remarkable for their saltatory powers, due 
to the great development of the hind legs, which arc much longer 
than the others and have stout and powerful thighs, and alsf) for 
their stridulution, which is not always an attribute of the male 
only. The distinctions between the two families may be Iiriefly 
staled as follows : — The Locustidae have very long thread-like 
antennae, four-jointed tarsi, a long ovipositor, the auditory 
organs on the tibiae of the first leg and the stridulatory organ 
in the wings ; the Acridiidae have short stout antennae, three- 
jointed tarsi, a short ovipositor, the auditory organs on the first 
abdominal segment, and the stridulatory organ between the 
posterior leg and the wing. The term grasshopper is almost 
synonymous with Ixicust {q,v,). Under both “ grasshopper ** 
and “ locust ” are included members of both families above 
noticed, but the majority belong to the Acridiidae in both cases. 
In Britain the term is chiefly applicable to the large green 
grasshopper {Locusla or Phasgonura viridissima) common in 
most parts of the south of England, and to smaller and much 
better-known species of the genera Slenobothrus, Gomphocerus 
and Tettix, the latter remarkable for the great extension of the 
pronotum, which often reaches beyond the extremity of the body. 
All are vegetable feeders, and, as in all orthopterous insects, 
have an incomplete metamorphosis, so that their destructive 
powders are continuous from the moment of emergence from 
the egg till death. The migratory locust {Pachytylus cinerascens) 
may be considered only an exaggerated grasshopper, and the 
Rocky Mountain locust (Caloptenus sprelu^ is still more entitled 
to the name. In Britain the species are not of sufficient sizCi 
nor of suflficient numerical importance, to do any great damage. 
The colours of many of them assimilate greatly to those of their 
liabitats ; the green of the Locusta viridissima is wonderfully 
similar to that of the herbage amongst which it lives, and those 
species that frequent more arid spots are protected in the same 
manner. Y et many species have brilliantly coloured under-wings 
(though scarcely so in English forms), and during flight are almost 
as conspicuous as butterflies. Those that belong to the Acridiidae 
mostly lay their eggs in more or less cylindrical masses, sur- 
rounded by a glutinous secretion, in the ground. Some of the 
Locustidae also lay their eggs in the ground, but others deposit 
them in fissures in trees and low plants, in which the female is 
aided by a long flattened ovipositor, or process at the extremity 
of the abdomen, whereas in the Acridiidae there is only an 
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apparatus of valves. The stridulation or ** song ” in the latter 
is produced by friction of the hind legs against portions of the 
wings or wing-covers. To a practised ear it is perhaps possible 
to distinguish the ** song ” of even closely allied spedes^ and some 
arc said to produce a sound diifering by day and night. 

GRASS OF PARRA88US* in botany^ a small herbaceous plant 
known as Parnassta palustris (natural order Saxtfragaaae), 
found on wet moors and hogs in Britain but less common in the 
south. The white regular flower is rendered very attractive 



Grass ot Parnassus {Pantassia pnhusiris) half nat. sise. i, One of 
Uie glanrUbearuig scales enlarged. 

by a circlet of scnies, opposite the petals, each of which beans a 
fringe of delicate filaments ending in a yellow knob. These 
glisten in the sunshine and look like a drop of honey. Honey is 
secreted by the Iwse of each of the scales. 

GRATB"(from Lat. crates, a hurdle), the iron or steel receptacle 
for a domestic fire. When coal replaced logs andirons were found 
to l>i‘ vmsuitable for burning the comparatively small lumps, and 
for this reason and on account of the more concentrated heat of 
coal it became necessary to confine the area of the fire. Thus a 
basket or cage came into use, which, as knowledge of the scientific 
principles of heating increased, was succeeded by the small 
graft* of iron and fire-brick set close into the wall which has since 
been in ordinary use in England. In the early part of the 19th 
century polished steel grates were extensively used, but the 
laliour and difficulty of keeping them bright were considerable, 
and they were gradually replaced by grates with a polished black 
sifrface which could be quickly renewed by an applicatiom of 
black-lead. The most frequent form of the x8th-century gmte 
w;is rather high from the hearth, with a small hob on ea^ side. 
The brothers Adam designed many exceedingly elegant grates 
in the shape of movable baskets ornamented with the paterae 


and acanthus leaves, the swags and festoons characteristic of 
their manner. The modem dog'grate is a someadiat similar 
basket supported upon dogs or andirons, fixed or movaUe. 
In the dosing years of the 19th century a “ well-grate was 
invented, in which the fire bums upon the hearth, combustion 
being aided by an air-chamber below. 

GRATIAN (Flavius Gratianus Augustus), Roman emperor 
375 ^ 3 ^ 3 > Volcntinian 1. by Severa, was bom at Sirmium 
in Pannonia, on the 18th of April (or 33rd of May) 359. On the 
24th of August 367 he received from his father the title of 
Augustus. On the death of Valentinian (17th of Novembw 375) 
the troops in Pannonia proclaimed his infant son (by a second 
wife Justina) emperor under the title of Valentinian II. (^.u.). 
Gratian acquiesced in their choice ; reserving for himsdf the 
administration of the Gallic provinces, he handed over Italy, 
Ill3^ia and Africa to Valentinian and his motlier, who fixed their 
residence at Milan. The divi.sion, however, was merely nominal, 
and the real authority remained in the hands of Gratian. The 
ca.stern portion of the empire was under the rule of his uncle 
Valens. In May 378 Gratian completely defeated the Lentienses, 
the southernmost branch of the Alamanni, at Argentaria, near 
the site of the modem Golmar. When Valens met his death 
fighting against the Goths near Adrianople on the 9th of August 
in the same year, the government of the eastern empire devoKxd 
upon (kalian, but feeling himself unable to resist unaided the 
incursions of the barbarians, he ctxied it to Theodosius (January 
379). With Theodosius he cleared the Balkans of l)arbarians. 
For .some years (iratian governed the empire with energy and 
success, but gradually he sank into indolence, occupied himself 
chiefly with the pleasures of the chase, and became a tool in the 
hands of the Frankish general Merobaudes and bishop Ambrose. 
By taking into his personal service a l>ody of Alani, and appearing 
in public in the dress of a Scythian warrior, he aroused the 
contempt and resentment of his Roman troops. A Roman named 
Maximus took advantage of this feeling to raise the standard of 
revolt in Britain and invaded Gaul with a large army, upon which 
Gratian, who was then in Paris, being deserted by his troops, fled 
to Lyons, where, through the treachery of the governor, he was 
delivered over to one of the rebel generals and assassinated on 
the 25th of August 3S3. 

The reign of Gratian forms an important epocli in ecclesiastical 
history, since during that period orthodox Chri.stianity for the 
first time became dominant throughout the empire. In dealing 
with pagans and heretics ( kalian, who during his later years was 
greatly influenced by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, exhibited 
severity and injustice at variance with his usual character. He 
prohibited heathen worship at Rome ; refused to wear the 
insignia of the pontifex maximiis as unbefitting a Christian ; 
removed the altar of Vi('tor>' from the senate-house at Rome, 
in spite of the remonstrance of the pagan members of the senate, 
and confiscated its revenues : forbade legacies of real property 
to the Vestals ; and alxdished other privileges belongmg to them 
and to the pontiffs. For his treatment of heretics see the church 
histories of the period. 

Authorities. — Ammianiis Marcdliniis xxvii.-xxxi. ,* Aurelius 
Victor, l£pit. 47 : Zosimus iv. vi. ; Ausonius (<ji:atiau’s tutor), 
especially tlie GraUarum actio pro constUatu ; Symmachus x.- epp. 
2 and 6i ; Ambrose, De fide, prolegomena to Epistolae ii, 17, 21, 
Consolatio dc obitu Valentiiiiani ; H. Richter, Das ivestrdmische 
Reich, besonders unter den Kaisern Graiian, Valentinian II. und 
Maximus (1865) ; A. de Broglie, VEglise et I' empire romain oh IV* 
siicie (4th ed., 1882) ; H. Schiller, Geschichte dev romischen Kaiserzeity 
iii., iv. 31-33 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 27 ; R. Gumpoltsberger, 
Kaiser Gratian (Vienna, 1870) ; T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invars 
(Oxford, 1802), vol. i. ; Tillemout, Hist, des empereurSy v. ; J. Words- 
worth in Smith's Dictionary of Christian Biography. (J. H. F.) 

GRATIANUS, FRANdSCUS, compiler of the Concordia dis- 
eordantium canonum or Decretum Gratiani, and founder of the 
science of canon kiw^, was bom about the end of the nth centu^ 
at Cliiusi in Tuscany or, according to another account, at Orruria 
near Orvicto. In early life he appears to have been received into 
the Camaldulian monasteiy of Classe near Ravenna, whence he 
afterwards removed to that of San Felice in Bologna, where he 
spent many years in the preparation of the Concordia, The 
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precise date of this work cannot be ascertained^ but it contains 
refeimces to the decisions of the. Lateran council of 1139, and 
there is fair authority for believing that it was completed while 
Pope Alexander III. was still simply professor of theology at 
Bologna,— in other words, prior to 1150. The la^rs of Gratian 
are said to have been rewarded with the bishopric of Chiusi, but 
if so he appears never to have been consecrated ; at least his 
name is not in any authentic list of those who have occupied 
that see. The year of his death is unknown. 

For some account of the Deentum HftUiani and its history see 
Canon Law. 'fhe best edition is that of Friedberg (Covf>^ juris 
canonici, Leipzig, 1879). Compare Schultze, Zur Geschichte der 
LiUsfutuf Ubsr das Decrat Gtatians (1870), Die Ghsse Mum Decret 
Gratians (187a), and Gesckickle der QueUen und Limratur des kano- 
nischen Rechts (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1875). 

GRATRY, AUGUSTE JOSEPH ALPHONSE (1805-187^), 
French author and theologian, was born at Lille on the xoth of 
March 1805. He was educated at the ficole Polytechnique, 
Paris, and, after a period of mental struggle which he has 
described in Souvenirs de ma jemiesse, he was ordained priest 
in 1832. After a slay at Strassburg as professor of the Petit 
Seminaire, he was appointed director of the College Stanislas 
in Paris in 1842 and, in 1847, chaplain of the Ecole Normale 
Supdrieure. He became vicar -general of Orleans in i86r, 
professor of ethics at the Sorbonne in 1862, and, on the death of 
Barante, a member of the French Academy in 1867, where he 
occupied the seat formerly held by Voltaire. Together with M. 
Petetot, cure of Saint Roch, he reconstituted the Oratory of tlxe 
Immaculate Conception, a society of priests mainly devoted to 
education. Gratiy was one of the principal opponents of the 
definition of the dogma of papal infallibility, l)ut in this respect 
he submitted to tlie authority of the Vatican Council. He died 
at Montreux in Switzerland on the 6th of February 1872. 

His chief works arc : De la connaissanco de Dieu^ opposing 
Positivism (1855) ; La Logi^ (1856) ; f.es Sources, conseils pom 
ta emduiie ae Vesprit (1861-1062) : La Phihsof^kif du credo (r86r) ; 
Commentaire sur l^dvangile de Saint MaUhieu (1863): JHus*Christ, 
leilres d M. Renan (1804) ; Les Sophisies el la critique (in coutrovensy 
with K. Vjichcrol) (1864) ; La Morale et la loi de I'histoire, setting 
forth his social views (t868) ; Mgr. Vlvdque d'OrUans et Mgr. 
Varchevf^que de M alines (t86<}), containing a clear exposition of the 
historical arguments against the doctrine of papal infallibility. 
There is a selection of Gratry's writings and appreciation of his style 
by the Abbe Pichot, in Pages ohoisies des Grands J&crivains scries, 
published by Armand-Colin (1897). See also the critical study by 
the oratorian A. Chauvin, VAhhf^ Gratry (1901) ; !.e Phe Gratrv 
(igoo), and />rs Derniers Jours du P^re Grairy el son testament spirituel, 
(1872), by Cardinal Adolphe Porraud, Gratry’s friend and disciple. 


GRATTAN, HENRY (1746-1820), Irish statesman, son of 
James Grattan, for many years recorder of Dublin, was born 
m Dublin on the 3rd of July 1746. He early gave evidence 
of exceptional gifts both of intellect and character. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, wliere he had a distinguished career, he 
began a lifelong devotion to classical literature and especially 
to the great orators of antiquity. He was called to the Irish 
bar in 1772, but never seriously practised the law. Like Flood, 
with whom he was on terms of friendship, he cultivated his 
natural genius for eloquence by study of go^ models, including 
Bolingbroke and Junius. A visit to the English House of Lords 
excited boundless admiration for Lord Chatham, of whose style 
of oratory Grattan contributed an interesting description to 
Baratariana (see Flood, Henry). The influence of Flood did 
much to give direction to Grattan's political aims ; and it was 
through no design on Grattan’s part that when Lord Charlemont 
brought him into the Irish parliament in 1775, very session 
m which Flood damaged his popularity by acceptii^ office, 
Grattan quickly superseded his friend in the leadership of the 
national party. Grattan was well qualified for it. His oratorical 
powers were unsurpassed among his contemporaries. He 
conspicuously lacked, indeed, tlie grace of gesture which he so 
much admired in Chatham ; he not the sustained dignity 
of Pitt ; his powers of close reasoning were inferior to those of 
Fox and Flood. But his speeches were packed with epigram, 
and expressed with rare felicity of phrase ; his terse and telling 
sentences were richer in profound apliorisms and maxims of 
political philosophy than those of my other statesman save 


Burke ; he possessed the orator’s incomparable gift of oonveying 
his own enthusiasm to his audience and convincing them of the 
Ic^tinesB of his aims. 

The principal object of the national party was to sot the Irish 
parlmment free from constitutional bondage to the English 
privy council By virtue of Poyning’s Act, a celebrated statute 
of Henry VII., all proposed Irish legislation had to be sulmiitted 
to the English privy council for its approval under the great 
seal of England before being passed by the Irish parliament. 
A bill so approved might he accepted or rejected, but not 
amended^ More recent English acts had further emphasized 
the complete dependence of the Irish parliament, and the 
appellate jurisdictian of the Irish House of Lords had also been 
annulled. Moreover, the English Houses claimed and exercised 
the power to legislate directly for Ireland without even the 
nominal concurrence of the parliament in Dublin. This was 
the constitution which Molyncaix and Swift had denounced, 
which Flood had attacked, and which Grattan was to destroy. 
The menacing attitude of the Volunteer Convention at Dungannon 
greatly influenced the decision of the government in 1782 to 
resist the agitation no longer. It was through ranks of volunteers 
drawn up outside the parliament house in Dublin that Grattan 
passed on the i6th of April 1782, amidst unparalleled popular 
enthusiasm, to move a declaration of the independence of the 
Irish parliament. “ I found Ireland on her knees,” Grattan 
exclaimed, “ 1 watched over her with a paternal solicitude ; 
I have traced her progress from injuries to arms, and from arms 
to liberty. Spirit of Swift, spirit of Molyneux, your genius has 
prevailed I Ireland is now a nation I ” After a month of 
negotiation the claims of Ireland were conceded. The gratitude 
of his countrymen to Grattan found expression in a parliamentaiy 
grant of £100,000, which had to be reduced by one half before 
he would consent to accept it. 

One of the first acts of “ Grattan’s parliament ” was to prove 
its loyalty to England by passing a vote for the supp^t of 
20,000 sailors for the navy. Grattan himself never failed in 
loyalty to the crown and the English connexion. He was, 
however, anxious for moderate parliamentary reform, and, 
unlike Flood, he favoured Catholic emancipation. It was, 
iiKieed, evident that without reform the Irish House of Commons 
wouldnot be able tomakemucii use of its newly won independence. 
Though now free from constitutional control it was no less subject 
thaji before to the influence of corruption, whi(!h the English 
government had wielded through the Irish borough owners, 
known as the “ undertakers,” or more directly through the great 
executive officers. ” Grattan’s parliament ” had no control 
over the Irish executive. The lord lieutenant and his chief 
secretary continued to be appointed by the English ministers ; 
their tenure of office depended on the vicissitudes of English, 
not Irish, party politics ; the royal prerogative was exercised 
in Ireland on the advice of English ministers. The House of 
Commons was in no sense representative of the Irish people. 
The gwt majority of the people were excluded as Roman 
Catholics from the franchise ; two-thirds of the members of 
the House of Conamons were returned by small boroughs at the 
absolute disposal of single patrons, whose supf^rt was bought 
by a lavish distribution of peerages and pensions. It w^as to 
give stability and true independence to the new constitution 
that Grattan pressed for reform. Having quarrelled with Flood 
over ” simple repeal ” Grattan also differed from him on the 
question of maintaining the Volunteer Convention. He opposed 
the policy of protective duties, but supported Pitt’s famous 
commercial propositions in 1785 for establishing free trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which, however, had to be 
abandoned owing to the hostility of the English mercantile 
classes. In general Grattan supported the government for a 
time after 1782, and in particular spoke mi voted for the 
stringent coercive legislation rendered necessary by the Whiteboy 
outrages in 1785 ; but as the years passed wiUiout Pitt’s 
personal favour towards parliamentary reform bearing fruit 
in legislation, he gravitated towards the opposition, agitated 
for commutation of tithes in Ireland, and supported the Whigs 
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on the regency question in 1788. In 179s he succeeded in 
carrying an Act conferring the franchise on the Roman Catholics ; 
in 1794 in conjunction with William Ponsonby he introduced 
a reform bill which was even less democratic than Flood’s bill 
of 1783. He was as anxious as Flood had been to retain the 
legislative power in the hands of men of property, for “ he h^ 
through the whole of his life a strong conviction that while 
Ireland could best he governed by Irish hands, democracy in 
Ireland would inevitably turn to plunder and anarchy.” ^ At 
the same time he desired to admit the Roman Catholic gentry 
of property to membership of the House of Commons, a proposal 
that was the logical corollary of the Relief Act of 1792. The 
defeat of (Irattan’s mild proposals helped to promote more 
extreme opinions, which, under P'rench revolutionary influence, 
were now becoming heard in Ireland. 

The Catholic question had rapidly become of the first im- 
portance, and when a powerful section of the Whigs joined 
Pitt’s ministry in 1794, and it became known that the lord- 
lieutenancy was to go to Jiord Fitzwilliam, who shared Grattan’s 
^'i(‘ws, expectations wer(j raised that the question was about to 
Ik* settled in a manner satisfactory to the Irish Catholics. Such 
seems to have been Pitt’s intention, though there has been much 
controversy as to how far Lord Fitzwilliam (t/.v,) had been 
authorized to pledge the government. After taking Grattan 
into his confidence, it was arranged that the latter should bring 
in a Roman ('atholic emancipation bill, and that it should then 
receive government support. But finally it appeared that the 
viceroy had either misunderstood or exceeded his instructions ; 
and on the jgth of February 1795 Fitzwilliam was recalled. 
In the outburst of indignation, followed by increasing disaffec- 
tion in Ireland, which this event produced, Grattan acted with i 
conspicuous moderation and loyalty, which won for him warm 
acknowledgments from a member of the English cabinet." 
That cabinet, however, doubtless influenced by the wishes of 
the king, was now determined firmly to resist the Catholic 
demands, with the result that the country rapidly drifted to- 
wards rebellion. Grattan warned the government in a series 
ol masterly speeches of the lawless condition to which Ireland 
had been driven. But he could now count on no more than 
some forty followers in Ihc House of Commons, and his words 
were unheeded. He retired from parliament in May 1797, and 
departed from his customary moderation by attacking the govern- 
ment in an inflammatory “ Letter to the citizens of Dublin.” 

At this time religious animosity had almost died out in Ireland, 
and men of different faiths were ready to combine for common 
political objects. Thus the Presbyterians of the north, who were 
mainly republican in sentiment, combined with a section of the 
Roman C'atholics to foi n the organization of the United Irishmen, 
to promote revolutionary ideas imported from France; and a 
party prepared to welcome a French invasion soon came into 
existence. Thus stimulated, the increasing disaffection cul- 
minated in the rebellion of 1798, which was sternly and cruelly 
repressed. No sooner was this effected than the project of a 
legislative union between the British and Irish parliaments, 
which had been from time to time discussed since the beginning 
of the 1 8th century, was taken up in earnest by Pitt's govern- 
ment. Grattan from the first denounced the scheme with 
implacable hostility. There was, however, much to be said in 
its favour. The constitution of Grattan's parliament offered no 
security, as the differences over the regency question had made 
evident that in matters of imperial interest the policy of the 
Irish parliament and that of Great Britain would be in agreement; 
and at a moment when England was engaged in a life and death 
struggle with France it was impossible for the ministry to ignore 
the danger, which had so recently been emphasized by the fact 
that the inde^)endent constitution of 1782 had offered no safe- 
guard against armed revolt. The rel)ellion put an end to the 
growing reconciliation between Roman Catholics and Protestants; 
religious passions were now violently inflamed, and the Orange- 
men and Catholics divided the island into two hostile factions. 

‘ W. E. H. Lecky, Leadsrs of Public Opinion in Ireland, i. 127 
(fmlarged edition, 2 vols., 1903). “ Ibid. i. 204. 


It is a curious circumstance, in view of the subsequent history of 
Irish politics, that it was from the Protestant Established 
Church, and particularly from the Orangemen, that the bitterest 
opposition to the union proceeded; and that the proposal 
found support chiefly amonp; the Roman Catholic clergy and 
especially the bishops, while in no part of Ireland was it received 
with nriore favour than in the city of Cork. This attitude of the 
Catholics was caused by Pitt’s encouragement of the expectation 
that Catholic emancipation, the commutation of tithes, and the 
endowment of the Catholic priesthood, would accompany or 
quickly follow the passing of the measure. 

When in 1799 the government brought forward their bill it 
was defeated in the Irish House of Commons. Grattan was still 
in retirement. His popularity had temporarily declined, and 
the fact that his proposals for parliamenti^ reform and Catholic 
emancipation had become the watchwords of the rebellious 
United Irishmen had brought upon him the bitter hostility of 
the governing classes. He was dismissed from the privy council ; 
his portrait was removed from the hall of Trinity College ; the 
Merchant Guild of Dublin struck his name off their rolls. But. 
the threatened destruction of the constitution of 1782 quickly 
restored its author to his former place in the affections of the 
Irish people. The parliamentary recess had been effectually 
employed by the government in securing by lavish corruption a 
majority in favour of their policy. On the 15th of January 
1800 the Irish parliament met for its last session ; on the same 
day Grattan secured by purchase a seat for Wicklow ; and at a 
late hour, while the debate was proceeding, he appeared to take 
his seat. There was a moment’s pause, an electric thrill passed 
through the House, and a long wild cheer burst from the 
i galleries." “ Enfeebled by illness, Grattan’s strength gave way 
when he rose to speak, and he obtained leave to address the House 
sitting. Nevertheless his speech was a superb effort of oratory ; 
for more than two hours he kept his audience spellbound by a 
flood of epigram, of sustained reasoning, of eloquent appeal. 
After prolonged debates Grattan, on the 26th of May, spoke 
finally against the committal of the bill, ending with an im- 
passioned peroration in which he declared, ‘‘ I will remain 
anchored here with fidelity to the fortunes of my country, 
faithful to her freedom, faithful to her fall.” ^ These were the 
last words spoken by Grattan in the Irish parliament. 

The bill establishing the union was carried through its final 
s^cs by substantial majorities. The people remained listless, 
giving no indications of any eager dislike of the government 
policy. “ There were absolutely none of the signs which are 
invariably found when a nation struggles passionately against 
what it deems an impending tyranny, or rallies around some 
institution which it really loves.” ^ One of Grattan’s main 
grounds of opposition to the union had been his dread of seeing 
the political leadership in Ireland pass out of the hands of the 
landed gentry ; and he prophesied that the time would come 
when Ireland would send to the united parliament “ a hundred 
of the greatest rascals in the kingdom.” ® Like Flood before him, 
Grattan had no leaning towards democracy ; and he anticipated 
that by the removal of the centre of political interest from Ireland 
the evil of absenteeism would be intensified. 

For the next five years Grattan took no active part in public 
affairs ; it was not till 1805 that he became a member of the 
parliament of the United Kingdom. He modestly took his seat 
on one of the back benches, till Fox brought him forward to a 
scat near his own, exclaiming, “ This is no place for the Irish, 
Demosthenes I ” His first speech was on the Catholic question, 
and though some doubt had been felt lest Grattan, like Flood, 
should belie at Westminster the reputation made in Dublin, all 
agreed with the description of his speech by the Annual Register 
as “ one of the most brilliant and eloquent ever pronounced 
within the walls of parliament.” When Fox and Grenville 
came into power in 1806 Grattan was offered, but refused to 

» Ibid. i. 241. ^ Grattan’s SpeecheSy iv. 23. 

* W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century^ 
viii. 4QX. Cf. Cornwallis Correspondence y iii. 250. 

• W. E. H. Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland y i. 270. 
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accept, an office in the government. In the following year he 
showed the strength of his judgment and character by supporting, 
in spite of consequent unpopularity in Ireland, a measure for 
increasing the powers of the executive to deal with Irish disorder. 
Roman &diolic emancipation, which he continued to advocate 
ivith unflagging energy though now advanced in age, became 
complicated after 1808 by the question whether a veto on the 
appointment of Roman Catholic bishops should rest with the 
crown. Grattan supported the veto, but a more extreme Catholic 
party was now arising in Ireland under the leadership of Daniel 
0’('onnell, and Grattan’s influence gradually declined. He 
seldom spoke in parliament after i8to, the most notable excep- 
tion being in 1815, when he separated himself from the Whigs 
and supported the final struggle against Napoleon. His last 
speech of all, in 1819, contained a passage referring to the union 
he had so passionately resisted, which exhibits the statesmanship 
and at the same time the equable quality of Grattan’s character. 
His sentiments with regard to the policy of the union remained, 
he said, unchanged ; but '' the marriage having taken place it is 
now the duty, as it ought to be the inclination, of every individual 
to render it as fruitful, as profitable and as advantageous as 
possible.” In the following summer, after crossing from Ireland 
to l^ndon when out of health to bring forward the Catholic 
question once more, he became seriously ill. On his death-bed 
he spoke generously of Castlereagh, and with warm eulogy of 
his former rival, Flood. He died on the 6th of June 1820, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey close to the tombs of Pitt and 
Fox. His statue is in the outer lobby of the House.s of Parliament 
at Westminster. Grattan had married in 1782 Henrietta Fitz- 
gerald, a lady descended from the ancient family of Desmond, 
by whom he had two sons and two daughters. 

The most searching scrutiny of his private life only increases the 
respect due to the memory of Grattan as a statesman and the 
greatest of Irish orators. His patriotism was untainted by self- 
seeking ; he was courageous in risking his popularity for what his 
sound judgment showed him to be the right course. As Sydney 
Smith said with truth of Grattan soon after his death : “ No 
government ever dismayed him. The world could not bribe 
him. He thought only of Ireland ; lived for no other object ; 
dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his manly 
courage, and all the splendour of his astonishing eloquence.” ^ 

Bidliogravhy. — Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
the Right Hon, H, Grattan (5 vols,, London, 1839-1846) ; Grattan* s 
Speeches (ed. by H. Grattan, junr., 1822) ; Irish Pari. Debates ; 
W. K. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols., 
London, 1878-1890) and Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland 
(enlarged edition, 2 vols., 1903) . For the controversy concerning the 
recall of Lord Fitz william .see, in addition to the foregoing, l-ord 
Rosebery, Pitt (London, 1891) ; Lord Ashbourne, Pitt : Some 
Chapters of his Life (London, 1898) ; The Pelham Papers (Brit. Mus, 
Add. MSS., 33118) ; Carlisle Correspondence ; Beresford Correspond- 
ence : Stanhope Miscellanies', for the Catholic question, W. J. 
Amhurst, History of Catholic Emancipation (2 vols., London, 1886) ; 
Sir Thomas Wyse, Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association 
of Ireland (London, 1829) ; W, J. MacNeven, Pieces of Irish History 
(New York, 1807) containing an account of the United Irishmen ; 
for the volunteer movement Thomas MacNevin, History of the 
Volunteers of 1782 (Dublin, 1843) ; Proceedings of the Volunteer 
Delegates of Ireland 1784 (Anon. Pamph. Brit. Mus.). See also F. 
Hardy, Memoirs of Lord Charlemont (London, 1812) ; Warden 
Flood, Memoirs of Henry Flood (London, 1838) ; Francis Plowden, 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland (London, 1803) ; Alfred 
Webb, Compendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878) ; Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation (Londoti, 1833) ; W. J. 
O’Neill Daunt, Ireland and her Agitators; Lord Mounimorres, 
History of the Irish Parliament (2 vols., London, 1792) ; Horace 
Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George III, (4 vols., London, 1845 
and 1894) ; Lord Stanhope, Life of William Pitt (4 vols., Ix)ndon, 
1861) ; Thomas Davis, Life of J. P. Curran (Dublin, 1846) — this 
contains a memoir of Grattan by D. O. Madden, and Grattan’s reply 
to Lord Clare on the question of the Union ; Charles Phillips, Recollec- 
tions of Curran and some of his Contemporaries (London, 1822) ; 
J. A. Froude, The English in Ireland (London, 1881) ; J. G. McCarthy, 
Henry Grattan : an Historical Study (London, 1886) ; Lord Mahon’s 
History of England, vol. vii. (1858). With special reference to the 
Union see Castlereagh Correspondence ; Cornwallis Corre^ondence ; 
Westmorland Papers (Irish State I^per Office). (K. J. M.) 


QBATnUS [FAUSCUS]^ Roman poet, of the age of Augustas, 
author of a poem on hunting {Cyn€geiica\ of which 54X hexa- 
meters remain. He was possibly a native of Falerii. The only 
reference to him in any ancient writer is incidental (Ovid, Ex 
Panto, iv. 16. 33). He describes various kinds of game, methbds 
of hunting, the best breeds of horses and dogs. 

There are editions by R. Stem (1832) ; £. Bahrens in Poitae 
Latini Minores (i., 1879) and G. G. Curcio in Poeti Latini Minor i (i, 
1902), with bibliography ; see also H. Schenkl, Zur Kritik des G, 
(1898) . There is a translation by Christopher Wase ( 1 654) . 

GRA 9 DENZ (Polish Grudziadz), a town in the kingdom of 
Prussia, province of West Prussia, on the right bank of the 
Vistula, 18 m. S.S.W. of Marienwerdcr and 37 m, by rail N.N.E. 
of Thorn. Pop. (1885) 17,336, (1905) 35,988. It has two Pro- 
testant and three Roman Catholic churches, and a synagogue. 
It is a place of considerable manufacturing activity. The town 

ossesses a museum and a monument to Guillaume Ren6 Cour- 

i^re (1733-1811), the defender of the town in 1807. It has 
fine promenades along the bank of the Vistula. Graudenz is 
an important place in the German system of fortifications, and 
has a garrison of considerable size. 

Graudenz was founded about 1250, and received civic rights in 
1291. At tlie peace of Thom in 1466 it came under the lordship 
of Poland. From 1665 to 1759 it was held by Sweden, and in 
1772 it came into the possession of Prussia. The fortress of 
Graudenz, which since 1873 been used as a barracks and 
a military depot and prison, is situated on a steep eminence about 

m. north of the town and outside its limits. It was completed 
by Frederick the Great in 1776, and was rendered famous 
through its defence by (!ourbi^re against the French in 1807. 

GRAUN, CARL HEINRICH (i7oi-i759)> German musical 
composer, the youngest of three brothers, all more or less musical, 
was born on the 7th of May 170T at Wahrenbriick in Saxony. 
His father held a small government post and he gave his children 
a careful edui:ation. Graun s beautiful soprano ^•oice secured 
him an appointment in the choir at Dresden. At an early age he 
composed a number of sacred cantatas and other pieces for the 
church service . He completed his studies under J ohann Christoph 
Schmidt (1664-1728), and profited much by the Italian operas 
which were performed at Dresden under the composer Lotti. 
After his voice had changed to a tenor, he made his d^but at 
the opera of Brunswick, in a work by Schurmann, an inferior 
composer of the day ; but not being satisfied with the arias assigned 
him he re-wrote them, so much to the satisfaction of the court 
that he was commissioned to write an opera for the next season. 
This work, Polydorus (1726), and five other operas written for 
Brunswick, spread his fame all over Germany. Other work?, 
mostly of a sacred character, including two settings of the 
Passion, also l)elong to the Brunswick period. Frederick the 
Great, at that time crown prince of Prussia, heard the singer in 
Brunswick in 1735, and immediately engaged him for his private 
chapel at Rheinsberg. There Graun remained for five years, 
and wrote a number of cantatas, mostly to words written by 
Frederick himself in French, and translated into Italian by 
Boltarelli. On his accession to the throne in 1740, Frederick 
sent Graun to Italy to engage singers for a new opera to be 
established at Berlin. Graun remained a year on his travels, 
earning universal applause as a singer in the chief cities of Italy. 
After his return to Berlin he was appointed conductor of the 
royal orchestra {Kapellmeister) with a salary of 2000 thalers 
(£300). In this capacity he wrote twenty-eight operas, all to 
Italian words, of which the last, Metope (1756), is perhaps the 
most perfect. It is probable that Graun was subjected to con- 
siderable humiliation from the arbitrary caprices of his royal 
master, who was never tired of praising the operas of Hasse and 
abusing those of his Kapellmeister, In his oratorio The Death 
of Jesus Graun shows his skill as a contrapuntist, and his origin- 
ality of melodious invention. In the Italian operas he imitates 
the florid styk of his time, but even in these the recitatives 
occasionally show considerable dramatic power. Graun died 
on the 8th of August 1759, at Berlin, in the same house in which, 
thirty-two years kter, Meyerbeer was born. 


^ Sydney Smith’s Works, ii. 166-167. 
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CTAVAMEM (from Lat. grtwarr, to weigh down; pmfis, 
hiuvy), a complaint or grievance^ the ground of a legal action, 
and particularly the more serious part of a charge aji^ainst an 
accused peiaon. In English the term is used diiefly in ecclesi- 
astical caseS; being the technical designation of a memorial 
presented from the Lower to the Upper House of Convocation, 
setting forth grievances to be redressed, or calling attention to 
breaches in church discipline. 

GRAVE, (i.) (From a common Teutonic verb, meaning “ to 
dig ” ; in O. Eng. grafan ; cf. Dutch graven, Ger. graben),& place 
dt^g out of the earth in which a dead body is laid for burial, and 
hence any place of burial, not necessarily an excavation (see 
Funeral Rites and Bitrial). The verb ** to grave,'* meaning 
properly to dig, is particularly used of the making of incisions 
in a hard surface (see Engraving). (2) A title, now olisolete, 
of a local administrative official for a township in certain parts 
of York.shire and Lincolnshire ; it also sometimes appears in the 
form “ grieve,** which in Scotland and Northumberland is used 
for shenff (^.v.), and also for a bailiff or under-steward. The 
origin of the word is obscure, but it is probably connected with 
the German graj, count, and thus appears as the second part of 
many Teutonic titles, such as landgrave, burgrave and margrave. 
‘‘ Grieve,” on the other hand, seems to be the northern repre- 
sentative of O.K. grrefa, reeve ; cf. ” sheriff ** and ” count.” 
(s) (From the Lat. gravis^ heav>’^), weighty, serious, particularly 
with the idea of dangerous, as applied to diseases and the like, 
of character or temperament as opposed to gay. It is also applied 
to sound, low or deep, and is thus (ipposed to “ acute.** In 
music the term is adopted from the French and Italian, and 
applied to‘ a movement which is solemn or slow. (4) To clean a 
ship*s bottom in a specially constructed dock, called a ” graving 
dock.” The origin of the word is obscure ; according to the 
New English Dictionary there is no foundation for the connexion 
with ” greaves ** or “ craves,” the refuse of tallow, in candle or 
soap-making, supposed to be used in ” graving ** a ship. It may 
be connected with an 0. Ft. grave, mod. grhc, shore. 

GRAVEL, or PKnni.K Beds, the name given to deposits of 
rounded, subangular, water-worn stones, mingled with finer 
material .such as sand and clay. The word “gravel ** U adapted 
from the 0 . Fr. gravelv, mod. gravrllc, dim. of graife, coarse sand, 
sea-shore, Mod. Fr. grhe. "Hie deposits arc produced by the 
attrition of rock fragments by moving water, the waves and 
tides of the sea and the flow of rivers. Extensive beds of gravel 
are forming at the present time on many parts of the British 
coasts where suitable rocks are exposed to the attack of the 
atmosphere and of the sea waves during storms. The flint 
gravels of the coast of the Channel, Norfolk, kc,., are excellent 
examples. When the sea is rough the lesser stones are washed up 
and down the beach by each and in this way arc roundca, 
worn down and finally reduced to sand. The.se gravels are 
constantly in movement, being tilled forward by the shore 
currents especially during storms. Large banks of gravel may 
be swept away in a single night, and in this way the coast is laid 
bare to the erosive! action of the sea. Moreover, the movement 
of the gravel itself wears tlowm the subjacent rocks. Hence in 
many places barriers ha\'<‘ been erected to prevent the drift of 
the pebbles and pre.ser\T the land, while often it has been found 
necessary to protect the shores by masonry or cement work. 
Where the pebbles arc swept along to a projecting cape they may 
be carried onwards and form a long spit or submarine bank, 
which is constantly reduced in size by the currents and tides 
which flow across it (c.g. Spurn Head at the mouth of the 
HumlK'r). The Chesil Bank is the best instance in Britain of 
a great accumulation of pebbles constantly urged forward by 
storms in a definite direction. In the shallower parts of the North 
Sea considerable areas are covered with coarse sand and |)ebbles. 
In deeper water, however, as in the Atlantic, beyond the 100 
fathom line pebbles are very rare, and those w^hich are found 
are mostly erratics carried southward by floating icebergs, or 
volcanic rocks ejected by submarine volcanoes. 

In many pevts of Britain, Scandinavia and North America 
there are marine gravels, in ever>- es.sential resembling those of 


the sea-sfaore, at levels considerably above high tide. These 
navels often lie m fiat-topped terraces which may be traced 
tor great distances sirng the coast Th^ are indications that 
the sea at one time stood higher than it does at present, and 
are known to geologists as ” raised beaches.” In S^and such 
beaches are known 95, 50 and 100 ft. above the present shores. 
In exposed situations they have old shore cliffs behind them ; 
although their deposits are mainly gravelly there is much fine 
sand and silt in the raised beaches of sheltered estuaries and near 
river mouths. 

River gravels occur most commonly in the middle and upper 
parts of streams where the currents in times of flood are strong 
euoi^ to transport fairly large stcaies. In deltas and the lower 
portions of large rivers gravel deposits art comparatively rare 
and indicate periods when the volume of the stream was tem- 
porarily greariy increased. In the higher torrents also, gravels 
are rare because transport is so effective that no considerable 
accumulations can form. In most countries where the drainage 
is of a mature type, river gravels occur in the lower parts of the 
coiu*ses of the rivers as faa^s or terraces which lie some distance 
above the stream level. Individual terraces usually do not 
persist for a long space but are represented by a series of benches 
at about the same altitude. These were once continuous, and 
have been separated by the stream cutting away the intervening 
portions as it deepened and broadened its cliannel. Terraces 
of this kind often occur in successive series at different heights, 
and the highest are the oldest Ixicausc they were laid down at 
a time when the stream flowed at tlieir level and mark the 
t^arious stages by which the valley has been eroded. While 
marine terraces arc nearly always horizontal, stream terraces 
.slope downwards along the course of the river. 

The extensive deposits of river gravels in many ports of 
England, France, Switzerland, North America, &c., would 
indicate that at some former time the rivers flowed in greater 
volume than at the present day. This is believed to be connected 
with the glacial epoch and the augmentation of the streams 
during th^e periods when the ice was melting away. Many 
changes in drainage ha\'e taken place since then ; consequently 
wide sheets of glacial and Iluvio-glacial gravel lie spread out 
where at present there is no stream. Often they are commingled 
with sand, and where there were temporary po.st-glacial lakes 
deposits of silt, brick clay and mud have lieen formed. These 
may be compared to the similar deposits now forming in Green- 
land, Spitzbergen and other countries which arc at; present in a 
glacial (condition. 

As a rule gravels consist mainly of the harder kinds of stone 
because these alone can resist attrition. Thus the gravels formed 
from chalk consist almost entirely of flint, w'hich is so hard that 
the chalk is ground to powder and washed away, while the flint 
remains little affected. Other hard rocks such as chert, quartzite, 
felsite, granite, sandstone and volcanic rocks very frequently 
are largely represented in gravels, while coal, limestone and 
shale arc far less common. The size of the pebbles varies from a 
fraction of an inch to several feet; it depends partly on the 
fissility of the original rocks and partly on the strength of the 
currents of water ; coarse gravels indiertte the action of powerful 
eroding agents. In the Tertiary systems gravels occur on many 
horizons, e.g. the Woolwich and Reading beds, Oldbavcn beds 
and Bagshot beds of the Eocene of the London basin. They do 
not es.sL‘ntially differ from recent gravel deposits. But in course 
of time the action of percolating water assisted by pressure tends 
to convert gravels into firm masses of conglomerate by depositing 
carbonate of lime, silica and other substances in their interstices. 
Gravels arc not u.sually so fossiliferous as finer deposits of the 
same age, partly because their porous texture enables organic 
remains to be dissolved away by water, and partly because 
shells and other fossils are comp^atively fragile and woqld be 
broken up during the accumulation of the pebbles. 'Hie rock 
fragments in conglomerates, however, sometimes contain fossils 
which have not been found elsewhere, (J. S. F.) 

GRAVELINES (Flem. Gravdinghe), a fortified seaport town of 
northern France, in the department of Nord and arrondissement 
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of Dunkirk, 15 m. S.W. of Dunkirk on the railway to 
PaIai* Pop. {1006) town, 1858 j commune, 6284. iirav^nes 
is situated on the Aa, li m. from its mouth in the North Sea. 
It is sttiTOundad ^ a double circuit of ramparts and by a tidal 
moat. The river is canalized and opens out beneath the fortifica- 
tions into a floating basin. The situation of the port is one of 
the best in France on the North Sea, though its trade has si^ered 
owing to tlie nearness of Calais and Dunkirk and the silting up 
of the channel to the sea. It is a centre for the cod and herring 
fisheries. Imports consist chiefly of timber from Northern 
Europe and coal from England, to which egg3 and fruit arc 
exported. Gravclines has paper-manufactories, sugar-works, 
•fish-curing works, salt-refineries, chicory-roasting factories, a 
cannery for preserved peas and other vegetables and an important 
timber-yard. The harbour is accessible to vessels drawing 18 ft. 
at high tides. The greater part of the population of the commune 
of Gravelines dwells in the maritime quarter of Petit-Fort- 
Philippe at the mouth of the Aa, and in the village of Les Huttes 
(to the east of the town), which is inhabited by the fisher-folk. 

The canalization of the Aa by a count of Flanders about the 
middle of the 12th century led to the foundation of Gravelines 
{grave 4 inghe, meaning “ count’s canal ”). In 1558 it was the 
scene of the signal victory of the Spaniards under the count of 
Egmont over the French. It finally passed from the Spaniards 
to the French by the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. 

GRAVELOTTB, a village of Lorraine between Metz and the 
French frontier, famous as tlie scene of the battle of the i8th 
of August 1870 between the Germans under King William of 
Prussia and the French under Marshal Bazaine (see Metz and 
Franco-German War). The battlefield extends from the 
woods which border the Moselle above Metz to Roncourt, near 
the river Ome. Other villages which played an important part 
in the battle of Gravelotte were Saint Privat, Amanweiler or 
Amanvillers and Sainte-Marie-aux-Chenes, all lying to the N. 
of Gravelotte. 

* GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL (1846- ), Irish writer, 

was bom in Dublin, the son of the bishop of lamerick. He was 
educated at Windermere College, and took high honours at 
Dublin University. In 1869 he entered the Civil Service as 
clerk in the Home Office, where he remained until he became in 
1874 an inspector of schools. He was a constant contributor of 
prose and verse to the Spectator , The Athenaeum, John Bull, and 
Punch, and took a leading part in the revival of Irish letters. 
He was for several years president of the Irish Literary Society, 
and is the author of the famous ballad of Father O’Flynn ’ 
and many other songs and ballads. In collaboration with Sir 
C. V. Stanford he published Songs of Old Ireland (1882), Irish 
Songs and Ballads (1893), the airs of which arc taken from the 
Petrie MSS. ; the airs of his / risk Folk-Songs ( 1 897 ) were arranged 
by Charles Wood, with whom he also collaborated in Songs of 
Erin (1901). 

His brother, Charles L. Graves (b. 1856), educated at Marl- 
borough and at Christ Church, Oxford, also became well known 
as a journalist, author of two volumes of parodies, The Hawarden 
Horace (1894) and More Hmearden Horace (1896), and of skits 
in prose and verse. An admirable musical critic, his Life and 
Letters of Sir Georjge Grove (1903) is a model biography. 

GRAVESEND, a municipal and parliamentary lK>rough, 
river-port and market town of Kent, England, on the right bank 
of the Thames opposite Tilbury Fort, 22 m. E. by S. of London 
by the South-Eastern & Chatham railway* Pop. (1901) 27,196. 
It extends al)out 2 m. along tlie river bank, occupying a slight 
acclivity which reaches its summit at Windmill Hill, whence 
extensive views are obtained of the river, with its windings and 
shipping. The older and lower part of the town is irregularly 
built, with narrow and inconvenient streets, but the upper and 
newer portion contains several handsome streets and terraces. 
Among several piers are the town pier, erected in 1832, and the 
terrace pier, built in 1845, ^ time when local river-traffic by 

steamboat was specially prosperous. Gravesend is a favourite 
resort of the inhabitants of London, both for excursions and as 
a summer residence ; it is also a favourite yachting centre. 


The priiic 4 ial buildings are the town-hall, the pairidi chuKh of 
Gravesend, erected on the site of an ancient building desti?oyed 
by fire in 1727 ; Milton parish church, a Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular building erected in the time of Edward IL ; and the 
county courts. Milton Mount College is a large institution for 
the daughters of Congregational ministers. East of the town 
are the earthworks designed to assist Tilbury Fort in obstructing 
the passage up river of an enemy’s force. They were originally 
constructed on Vau ban’s system in the reign of Charles II. 
Rosherville Gardens, a popular resort, are in the western suburb 
of Rosherville, a residential quarter named after James Roshor, 
an owner of lime works. They were founded in 1843 by George 
Jones. Gravesend, which is within the Port of London, has some 
import trade in coal and timber, and fishing, especially of 
shrimps, is carried on extensively. The principal otlier industries 
are boat-building, ironfounding, brewi^ and soap-boUing. 
Fruit and vegetables are largely grown in the neighbourhood 
for the London market. Since 1867 Gravesend has returned a 
member to parliament, the borough including Northfleet to the 
west. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors. Area, 1259 acres. 

In the Domesday Survey “ Gravesham ” is entered among the 
bishop of Bayeux’s lands, and a “ hythc ” or landing-place is 
mentioned. In 1401 Henry IV. granted the men of Gravesend 
the sole right of conveying in their own vessels all persons 
travelling between London and Gravesend, and this right was 
confirmed by Edward IV. in 1462. In 1562 the town was 
granted a charter of incorporation by Elizabeth, which vested 
the government in 2 portreeves and 12 jurats, but by a later 
charter of 1568 one portreeve was substituted for the two. 
Charles I. in(X)rporated the town anew under the title of the 
mayor, jurats and inhabitants of Gravesend, and a further 
charter of liberties was granted by James II. in 1687. A 
Thursday market and fair on the 13th of October were granted 
to the men of Gravesend by Edward III. in 1367 ; Elizabeth’s 
charters gave them a Wednesday market and fairs on the 24th 
of June and the 13th of October, with a court of pie-powder ; 
by the charter of Charles 1. Thursday and Saturday were made 
the market days, and these were changed again to Wednesday 
and Saturday by a diarter of 1694, which also granted a fair 
on the 23rd of April ; the fairs on these dates have di?d out. but 
the Saturday market is still held. 

From the beginning of the r7th century Gravesend was the 
chief station for East Indiamcn ; most of the ships outward 
bound from London stopped here to victual. A customs house 
was built in 1782. Queen Elizabeth established Gravesend as 
the point where the corporation of London should welcome in 
state eminent foreign visitors arriving by water. State proces- 
sions by water from Gravesend to London had previously taken 
place, as in 1522, when Henry VTII. escorted the emperor 
Charles V. A similar practice was maintained until modem 
times ; as when, on the 7th of March 1863, the princess Alexandra 
was received here by the prince of Wales (King Edward VI J.) 
three days before their marriage. .. Gravesend parisli church 
contains memorials to Princess ” Pocahontas, who died when 
preparing to return home from a visit to England in 1617^ and 
was buried in the old church. A memorial pulpit from the state 
of Indiana, U.S.A., made of Virginian wood, was provided in 
1904, and a fund was raised for a stained-glass window by ladies 
of the state of Virginia. 

GRAVINA, GIOVANNI VINCENZO (1664-1718), Italian 
litterateur and jurisconsult, was born at Koggiano, a small town 
near Cosenza, in Calabria, on the 20th of January 1664. He was 
descended from a distinguished family, and under the direction 
of hi ; maternal uncle, Gregorio Culoprcse, who possessed some 
reputation as a poet and philosopher, received a learned educa- 
tion, after which he studied at Naples civil and canon law. In 
1689 he came to Rome, where in 1695 he united with several 
others of literary' tastes in forming the Academy of Arcadians. 
A schism occurred in the academy in 1711, and Gravina and his 
followers founded in opposition to it the Academy of Qiiirina. 
From Innocent XII. Gravina received the offer of various 
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ecclesiastical honours^ but declined them from a disinclination 
to enter the clerical profession. In 1699 he was appointed to 
the chair of civil law in the college of La Sapienza, and in 1703 
he was transferred to the chair of canon law. He died at Rome 
on the 6th of January 1718. He was the adoptive father of 
Metastasio. 

Gravina is the author of a number of works of great erudition, the 
principal being his Origines juris civiliSf completed in 3 vols. (1713) 
and his De Homano imperio (1712). A French translation of the 
former appeared in 1775, of which a second edition was published 
in 1822. His collected works were published at Leipzig in 1737, 
and at Naples, with notes by Mascovius, in 1756. 

GRAVINA, a town and episcopal see of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, from which it is 63 m. S.W. by rail (29 m. direct^, 
1148 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 18,197. The town is 
probably of medieval origin, though some conjecture that it 
occupies the site of the ancient Blera, a post station on the Via 
Appia. The cathedral is a basilica of the 15th century. The 
town is surrounded with walls and towers, and a castle of the 
emperor Frederick II. rises above the town, which later belonged 
to the Orsini, dukes of Gravina ; just outside it are dwellings 
and a church (S. Michele) all hewn in the rock, and now 
abandoned. 

Prehistoric remains in the district fremaiiis of ancient settlements, 
tumuli, Ucc.) arc described by V. di Cicco in Notizie degli scavi 
(looi), p. 217. 

GRAVITATION (from Lat. gravis^ heavy), in physical science, 
that mutual action between masses of matter by virtue of which 
every such mass tends toward every other with a force varying 
directly as the product of the masses and inversely as the square 
of their distances apart. Although the law was first clearly and 
rigorously formulated by Sir Isaac Newton, the fact of the 
action indicated by it was more or less clearly seen by others. 
Even Ptolemy Imcl a vague conrreption of a force tending toward 
the centre of the earth which not only kept bodies upon its 
surface, but in some way upheld the order of the univer.se. John 
Kepler inferred that the planets move in their orbits under some 
influence or force exerted by the sun ; but the laws of motion 
were not then sufficiently developed, nor were Kepler’s ideas of 
force sufiiciently clear, to admit of a precise statement of the 
nature of the force. C. Huygens and R. Hooke, cimtemporjiries 
of Newton, saw that Kepler’s third law implied a force tending 
toward the sun which, acting on the several planets, varied 
inversely as the .s(|uarc of the distance. But two requirements 
necessary to generalize the theory were still wanting. One was 
to show that the law of the inverse square not only represented 
Kepler’s third law, but his first two laws also. The other was to 
show that the gravitation of the earth, following one and the 
same law with that of the sun, extended to the moon. Newton’s 
researches showed that the attraction of the earth on the moon 
was the same as that for bodies at the earth’s surface, only 
reduced in the inverse square of the moon’s distance from the 
earth’s centre. He also showed that the total gravitation of 
the earth, assumed as spherical, on external bodies, would be 
the same as if the earth’s mass were concentrated in the centre. 
This led at once to the statement of the law' in its most general 
form. 

The law of gravitation is unique among the laws of nature, 
not only in its wide generality, taking the w'hole universe in its 
scope, but in the fact that, so far as yet known, it is absolutely 
uiunodified by any condition (m* cause whatever. All other forms 
of action between mas.ses of matter, vary with circumstances. 
The mutual action of electrified bodies, for example, is affected 
by their relative or absolute motion. But no conditions to 
which matter has ever been subjected, or under which it has 
ever been observed, have been found to influence its gravitation 
in the slightest degree. We might conceive the rapid motions 
of the heavenly bodies to result in some change either in the 
direction or amount of their gravitation towards each other at 
each moment ; but such is not the case, even in the most rapidly 
moving bodies of the solar system. The question has also been 
raised whether the action of gravitation is absolutely instant- 
aneous. If not, the action would not be exactly in the line 


adjoining the two bodies at the instant, but would be affected 
by the motion of the line joining them during the time required 
by the force to pass from one tody to the other. The result of 
this would be seen in the motions of the planets around the sun ; 
but the most refined observations show no such effect. It is 
also conceivable that todies might gravitate differently at 
different temperatures. But the most careful researches have 
failed , to show any apparent modification produced in this way 
except what might be attributed to the surrounding conditions. 
The most recent and exhaustive experiment was that of J. H. 
Poynting and P. Phillips (Proc. Roy. Soc., 76A, p. 445). The 
result was that the change, if any, was less than ^ of the force 
for one degree change of temperature, a result too minute to be 
established by any measures. 

Another cause which might be supposed to modify the action 
of gravitation between two bodies would be the interposition of 
masses of matter between them, a cause which materially 
modifies the action of electrified bodies. The question whether 
this cause modifies gravitation admits of an easy test from 
observation. If it did, then a portion of the earth’s mass or of 
that of any other planet turned away from the sun would not be 
subjected to the same aertion of the sun as if directly exposed to 
that action. Great masses, as those of the great planets, would 
not be attracted with a force proportional to the mass because 
of the hindrance or other effect of the interposed portions. 
But not the slightest modification due to this cause is shown. 
The general conclusion from everything we see is that a mass of 
matter in Australia attracts a mass in London precisely as it 
would if the earth were not interposed between the two masses. 

We must therefore regard the law in question as the broadest 
and most fundamental one which nature makes known to us. 

It is not yet experimentally proved that variation as the 
inverse .square is absolutely true at all distances. Astronomical 
observations extend over too brief a period of time to show any 
attraction between different stars except those in each other’s 
neighbourhood. But this proves nothing because, in the ca.?e 
of distances so great, centuries or even thousands of years of 
accurate observation will be required to show any action. On 
the other hand the enigmatical motion of the perihelion of 
Mercury has not yet found any plausible explanation except on 
the hypothesis that the gravitation of the sun diminishes at 
a rate slightly greater than that of the inverse square — the most 
simple modification being to suppose tliat instead of the exponent 
of the distance being exactly - 2, it is - 2*000 000 161 2. 

The argument is extremely simple in form. It is certain that, 
in the general average, year after year, the force witli which 
Mercury is drawn toward the sun docs vary from the exact 
inverse square of its distance from the sun. The most plausible 
explanation of this is that one or more masses of matter move 
around the sun, whose action, whether they are inside or outside 
the orbit of Mercury, would produce the required modification in 
the force. From an investigation of all the observations upon 
Mercury and the other three interior planets, Simon Newcomb 
found it almost out of the question that any such mass of matter 
could exist without changing either the figure of the sun itself 
or the motion of the planes of the orbits of either Mercury or 
Venus. The qualification “ almost ” is necessary because so 
complex a system of actions comes into play, and accurate 
observations have extended through so short a period, that the 
proof cannot be regarded as absolute. But the fact that careful 
and repeated sear^ for a mass of matter sufficient to produce 
the desired effect has been in vain, affords additional evidence of 
its non-existcnce. The most obvious test of the reality of the 
required modifications would be afforded by two other bodies, 
the motions of whose pericentres should be similarly affected. 
These are Mars and the moon. Newcomb found an excess of 
motions in the perihelion of Mars amounting to about 5” per 
century. But the combination of observations and theory on 
which this is based is not sufficient fully to establish so slight a 
motion. In the case of the motion of the moon around the earth, 
assuming the gravitation of the latter to be subject to the 
modification in question, the annual motion of the moon’s 
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peneee should be greater by 1-5* than the theor^l motfon. 
E* W. Brown is the first investigator to determine the theoretical 
motions with this degree of precision ; and he finds that there 
is no such divergence between the actual and the computed 
motion. There is therefore as yet no ground for regarding any 
deviation from the law of inverse square as more than a possi- 
bility. 


Gravitation Constant and Mban Dknsitv of the Earth 


The law of gravitation states that two masses and Mg, 
distant d from each other, are pulled together each with a force 
G.MiMg/i*, where G is a constant for all kinds of matter— the 
graifitution consUifit. The acceleration of Mg towards M^ or the 
force exerted on it by M^ per unit of its mass is therefore 
Astronomical observations of the accelerations of different 
planets towards the sun, or of different satellites towards the 
same primary, give us the most accurate confirmation of the 
distance part of the law. By comparing accelerations towards 
different bodies we obtain the ratios of the masses of those 
different bodies and, in so far as the ratios are consistent, we 
obtain confirmation of the mass part. But we only obtain the 
ratios bf the masses to the mass of .some one member of the 
system, say the earth. We do not find the mass in terms of 
grammes or pounds. In fact, astronomy gives us the product 
GM, but neither G nor M. For example, the acceleration of the 
earth towards the sun is about 0*6 cm/sec.‘-* at a distance from 
it about 15 X 10'^ cm. The acceleration of the moon towards 
the earth is about 0*27 cm/sec.* at a distance from it about 
4 X lo’® cm. If S is the mass of the sun and E the mass of the 
earth we have 0-6 = GS/ (15x10^’*)^ and 0*27 ~GE/ (4x10'®)* 
giving us GS and GE, and the ratio S/E = 300,000 roughly; 
but we do not obtain either S or E in grammes, and we do not 
find G. 

The aim of the experiments to be described here may be 
regarded either as the determination of the mass of the earth 
in grammes, most conveniently expressed by its mass -r its 
volume, that is by its ** mean density ” A, or the determination 
of the “ gravitation constant ” G. Corresponding to these two 
aspects of the problem there are two modes of attack. Suppose 
that a body of mass m is suspended at the earth’s surface where 
it is pulled with a force w vertically downwards by the earth — ^its 
weight. At the same time let it be pulled with a force by a 
measurable mass M which may be a mountain, or some measur- 
able part of the earth’s surface layers, or an artificially prepared 
mass brought near w, and let the pull of M be the same as if 
it were concentrated at a distance d. The earth pull may l>e 
regarded as the same as if the earth were all concentrated at its 
centre, distant R. 

Then a/ = G.|irR»Am/R« = G.iirRAw, . . . . (i) 

and 


By division 


/»=GMm/<f* 


4»K<<a 


Uf 

p' 


( 2 ) 


If then we can arrange to observe wjp we obtain A, the mean 
density of the earth. 

But the same observations give us G also. For, putting 
m=wlg in (2), we get 


In the second mode of attack the pull p between two artificially 
prepared measured masses M^, Mg is determined when they are 
a distance d apart, and since p^GMiMJd^ we get at once 
G = prf*/MiM2. But we can also deduce A. For putting w=‘fng 
in (i) we get 



Experiments of the first class in which the pull of a known mass 
is compared with the pull of the earth may be termed experiments 
on the mean density of the earth, whQe experiments of the 
second class in which the pull between two known masses 4s 


directly measured may be termed experiments on the gravitation 
constant. 

We dbiall, however, adopt a slightly different classification 
for the purpose of describing methods of experiment, viz :r- 

1. Comparison of the earth pull on a body with the pull of a natural 

mass as in the Schiehallion experiment. 

2. Determination of the attraction between two artificial masses 

as in Cavendish's experiment. 

3. Comparison of the earth pull on a body with the pull of an 

artificial mass as in ex]^riments with the common balance. 

It is interesting to note tiiat the possibility of gravitation 
experiments of this kind was first considered by Newton, and 
in both of the forms (i) and (2). In the System of the World 
(3rd ed., 1737, p. 40) he calculates that the deviation by a hemi- 
spherical mountain, of the earth’s density and with radius 3 m.^ 
on a plumb-line at its side will be less than 2 minutes. He also 
calculates (though with an error in his arithmetic) the accelera- 
tion towards each other of two spheres each a foot in diameter 
and of the earth’s density, and comes to the conclusion that in 
either case the effect is too small for measurement. In the 
Principia, bk. iii., prop, x., he makes a celebrated estimate 
that the earth’s mean density is five or six times that of water. 
Adopting this estimate, the deviation by an actual mountain 
or the attraction of two terrestrial spheres would be of the orders 
calculated, and regarded by Newton as immeasurably small. 

Whatever method is adopted the force to be measured is ver>^ 
minute. This may be realized if we here anticipate the resu]t.s 
of the experiments, which show that in round numbers A = 5 >5 
and G = 1/15,000,000 when the masses are in grammes and the 
distances in centimetres. 

Newton’s mountain, which would probably have density about 
A/z would deviate the plumb-line not much more than half a 
minute. Two spheres 30 cm. in diameter (about i ft.) and of 
density ii (about that of lead) just not touching would pull 
each other with a force rather less than 2 dynes, and their 
acceleration would be such that they would move into contact 
if starting i cm. apart in rather over 400 seconds. 

From these examples it will be realized that in gravitation 
experiments extraordinary precautions must be adopted to 
eliminate disturbing forces which may easily rise to be com- 
parable with the forces to be measured. We shall not attempt 
to give an account of these precautions, but only seek to set 
forth the general principles of the different experiments which 
have been made. 

I. Comparison of the Earth Pull with that of a Natural Mass. 

Bouguer's Experiments. — ^The earliest experiments were made 
by Pierre Bouguer about 1740, and they are recorded in his 
Figure de la terre (i749)» They were of two kinds. In the first 
he determined the length of the seconds pendulum, and thence 
g at different levels. Thus at Quito, which may be regarded 
as on a table-land 1466 toises (a toise is about 6*4 ft.) above 
sea-level, the seconds pendulum was less by 1/1331 than on th(; 
Isle of Inca at sea-level. But if there were no matter above the 
sea-level, the inverse square law would make the pendulum less 
by 1/1118 at the higher level. The value of g then at the higher 
level was greater than could be accounted for by the attraction 
of an earth ending at sea-level by the difference 1/1118 - 1/1331 « 
1/6983, and this was put down to the attraction of the plateau 
1466 toises high; or the attraction of the whole earth was 
6983 times the attraction of the plateau. Using the rule, now 
known as “ Young’s rule,” for the attraction of the plateau, 
Bouguer found that the density of the earth was 4*7 times that 
of the plateau, a result certainly mucli too large. 

In the second kind of experiment he attempted to measure 
the horizontal pull of Chimborazo, a mountain about 20,000 ft. 
high, by the deflection of a plumb-line at a station on its south 
side. Fijg. i shows the principle of the method. Suppose tliat 
two stations are fixed, one on the side of the mountain due south 
of the summit, and the other on the same latitude but some 
distance westward, away from the influence of the mountain. 
Suppose that at the second station a star is observed to pass the 
meridian, for simplicity we will say directly overhead, then a 

xir. 13 
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plum!)-lme will hang down exactly parallel to the observii^ 
telescojie. I f the mountain were away it would also hang parallel 
to the telescope at the ftrst statwn when directed to the same 
star. But the inountain pulls the plalnl>lme towards it and 
the star appears to the north of the zenith and evidently 

mountain pull/earth pull == tan- 
gent of an§^e of di^laccment 
of zenith. 

Bouguer observed the meridian 
altitude of several stars at the 
two stations. There was stfll 
some deflection at the second 
station, a deflection which he 
estimated as i/14 that at the 
first station, and he found on 
allowing for this that his observa- 
tions gave a deflectionof 8 seconds 
at the first station. From the 
form and size of the mountain he 
found that if its density were that 
of the earth the deflection should 
be 103 seconds, or the earth was 
nearly 13 times as dense as the 
Bonguer's mountain, a result several times 

too large. But the work was 
carried on under enormous diffi- 



liae Ivxixtriinctit ua tim 
tractiou of Chlnibor<izo. 


at- 


culties owing to the severity of the weather, and no exactness 
could be exjm'Aed. The importance of the experiment lay in its 
proof that the method was possible. 

Maskelyne*s RxpermenL---}n 1774 Nevil Ufaskelyne (Phil 
Trans. f 1775, p. 4^5) made an experiment on the deflection ^ the 
pliimbdine by .Schiehallion, a mountain in Perthshire, which has 
a .short ridge nearly east and west, and sides sloping steeply on 
the north and south. He selected two stations on the same 
meridian, one on the north, the other on the south slope, and by 
means of a zenith sector, a telescope provided with a plumb-bob, 
he determined at each station the meridian zenith distances of 
a numljer of stars. From a survey of the district made in the 
years 17 74-1 7 76 the geographical difference of latituck^ between 
the two stations was found to be 42*04 seconds, and this would 
have bt^en the difference in the meridian zenith difference of the 
same star at the two stations liad the mountain been away. 
But at the north station the plumb-bob was pulled south and 
zenith was deflected, northwards, while at the soutli station tlie 
effect was reversed. ITenoe the angle between the zeniths, or the 
angle between the zenith distances of the same star at the two 
stations was greater than the geographical 4* *04 seconds. The 
mean of the <>bservations gave a difference of 54*2 seconds, or 
the double deflection of the plumb-line was 54*2 -42*94, say 
1 1 *26 seconds. 

The cfimputation of the attraction of the mountain on the 
supposition that its density was that of the earth was made by 
Charles Hutton from the results of the survey {Phil. Trans.^ 
1778, p. 689), a computation carried out by ingenious and 
important methods. He found that the deflection should have 
been greater in the ratio 1 7804 : 9933 say 9:5, whence the 
density of the earth comes out at 9/5 that of the mountain. 
Hutton took the density of the mountain at 25, giving the mean 
density of the earth 4*5. A revision of the density of the moun- 
tain from a careful survey of the rocks composing it was made 
by John Playfair many years later (PAif. Trans., 1811, p. 347), 
and the density of the earth was given as lying between 4*55^^ 
and 4-%7. 

Otlier experiments have been made on the attraction of 
mountains by Francesco Carlini (Milano Effem. Ast, 1824, 
p. 28) on Ml. Blanc in 1821, using the pendulum method after 
the manner of Bouguer, by Colonel Sir Henry James and Captain 
A. R. Clarke (Phil. Trans., 1856, p. 5()i), using the plumb-line 
deflection at Arthurs Seat, by T. C. Mendenhall (Amer. Jour, of 
Sd, xxi. p. 99), using the pendulum method on Fujiyama in 
Japan, and by E. D. Preston {U.S. Coast and Good. Survey Rep; 
1893, p. 513) in Hawaii, using both methods. 


Airy^s ExpenmenL-^^Jn 1854 Sir G. B. Airy {PhU^ Trans., 
1856, p. 297) carried out at Hiurton pit near ^th Shields an 
experiment which he had attempted many years before in con- 
junction with W. Whewell and R. Sheepshanks at Dolcoath. 
This consisted m comparing gravity at the top and at the bottom 
of a mine by the swings of the same pendulum, and thence finding 
the ratio of the pull of the intervening strata to the pull of the 
whole earth. The principle of the method may be understood 
by assuming that the earth consists of concentric spherical shells 
each homogeneous, the last of thickness h equal to the depth 
of the mine. Let the radius of the earth to the bottom of the 
mine be R, and the mean density up to that point be A. This 
will not differ appreciably frmn the mean density of the whole. 
Let the density of the strata of depth A be 8. Denoting the 
values of gravity above and below by ga and gs we liave 


and 


B= G. f irRA, 




(since the attraction of a shell h thick on a point just outside it is 
G . 4 x(R + A W(R + hf - G.4irAS). 

Therefore 

nearly, 

whence 


and 


^6 


2 h S 


A 

d 




Stations were chosen in the same vertical, one near the pit 
bank, another 1250 ft. below in a disused working, and a ** 00m- 
parison ’’ dock was fixed at each station. A third clock was 
placed at the upper station connected by an electric circuit to 
the lower station. It gave an electric signal every 15 seconds 
by whidi the rates of the two comparison docks could be accoir- 
atcly compared. Two “ invariable ** seconds pendulums were 
swung, one in front of the upper and the other in front of the 
lower comparison clock after the manner of Kater, and these 
invariables were interchanged at intervals. From continuous 
observations extending over three weeks and after applying 
various corrections Airy obtained 1*00005185. Making 

con-cctions for Uie irregularity of the neighbouring strata he 
found A/8 s= 2’62()6. W. H. Miller made a careful determination 
of 8 from specimens of the strata, finding it 2*5. The final 
result taking into account the ellipticily and rotation of the earth 
is A— 6*565. 

Von SierneeVs Experiments. — (Miiih. des K.U.K. Mil. Geog. 
Inst, zu Wien, ii., 1882, p. 77 ; 1883, p. 50 ; vi., 1886, p. 97). 
R. von Sterneck repeated the mine experiment in 1882-1883 
at the Adalbert shaft at Pribram in Bohemia and in 1885 at the 
Abraham shaft near Freiberg. He used two invariable half- 
seconds pendulums, one swung at the surface, the other below 
at the same time. The two were at intervals interchanged. 
Von Sterneck introduced a most important improvement by 
comparing the swings of the two invariables with the same clock 
which by an electric circuit gave a signal at each station each 
second. This eliminated clock rates. His method, of which it 
is not necessary to give the details here, began a new era in the 
determinations of local variations of gravity. The values which 
von Sterneck obtained for A were not consistent, but increased 
with the depth of the second station. This was probably due 
to local irregularities in the strata which could not be directly 
detected. 

All the experiments to determine A by the attraction of 
natural masses are open to the serious objection that we cannot 
determine the distribution of density in the neighbourhood 
with any approach to accuracy. The experiments with artificial 
masses next to be described give much more consistent results, 
and the experiments with natural masses are now only of use 
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in showing the existence of irregularities in the earth’s* superficial 
strata when they give results deviating largdy from- the accepted 
value. 

II. Determination of the Attraction between two ArtifiddL Masses. 

Cavendishes Experiment {Fhil. Trans., 1798, p. 469).^Thk 
celebrated experiment was planned by the Rev. John Mitchell. 
He completed an apparatus for it but did not live to‘ be^in work 
with it. After Mitchell’s death the apparatus came into the 
possession of Henry Cavendish^ who feigely reconstructed it, 
but still adhered to Mitchell’s plan, and m 1797-1798 he Carried 
out the experiment. The essential feature of it counted in the 
determination of the attraction of a lead sphere 12 kt in diameter 
on another lead sphere 2 in. in diameter, the distance between 
the centres being about 9 in., by means of a torsion bidance. 
Fig. 2 shows how the experiment was carried out. A torsion 
rod hh 6 ft. long, tied from its ends to a vertical piece mg, was 



Flc. 2. — Cavendish's Apparatus. 

hh^ torsion rod hung by wire Ig ; attracted balls hung from 
its ends ; WW^ attracting ma.sse8. 

hung by a wire Ig. From its ends depended two lead balls xx each 
2 in. in diameter. The position of the rod was determined by a 
scale fixed near the end of the arm, the arm itself carrying a 
vernier moving along the scale. This was lighted by a lamp and 
viewed by a telescope T from the outside of the room containing 
the apparatus. The torsion balance was enclosed in a case 
and outside this two lead spheres WW each 12 in. in diameter 
hung from an arm which could turn round an axis "Bp in the line 
of gl. Suppose that first tlie spheres are placed so that one is 
just in front of the right-hand ball x and the other is just behind 
the lef1>hand ball x. The two will conspire to pull the balls so 
that the right end of the rod moves forward. Now let the big 
spheres be moved round so that one is in front of the left ball 
and tlic other behind tlie right ball. The pulls are reversed 
and tlie right end moves backward. The angle between its two 
positions is (if we neglect cross attractions of right sphere on 
left ball and left sphere on right ball) four times as great as the 
deflection of the rod due to approach of one sphere to one ball. 

The principle of the experiment may be set forth thus. Let 2a 
be the length of the torsion rod, m tlie mass of a baU, M the mass of 
a large sphere, d the distance between the centres, supposed the same 
on each side. Let 0 be the angle through which the rod moves round 
when the spheres WW are moved from the first to the second of the 
positions described above. Let ^ bo the couple required to twist 
the rod through i radian. Then fiS =: But /u can be 

found from the time of vibration of the torsion system when we 
know its moment of inertia I, and this can he determined. If T 
is the period whence or putting the 

result in terms of the mean density of the earth A it is easy to show 
that, if L, the length, of the seconds pendulum, is put for g/tr^, and C 
for 29 rR, the earth's circumference, then 

. XMmsT** 

-^l~ T 

The original account by Cavendish i$ still wtell worth studying 


on ocoount of the excellence of his methods. His work was 
undoubtedly very accurate for a pioneer experiment And has 
only really been improv’ed dpon within the last generation. 
Making various corrections of which it fe not necessary to give 
a description, the result obiainad (after correcting a mistalte 
finlt painted out by F. Baily) is A«»5-4!4St. In seeking the origin 
of the disturbed motion of the torsion rod Cavendish made a very 
important observation. He found that when the maascs were 
left in one position for a time the attracted balls crept now in 
one direction, now ki another, as if the attraction were varying. 
Ultimately 1 ^ found that this was due to cdnvecticm currents 
in the case containing the torsion rod, currents produced by 
temperature inequalities. When a large sphere was heated the 
ball near it tended to approach and wl^n it was cooled the ball 
tended to recede. Convection Currents constitute the chief 
disturbance and the chief source of error in all attempts to 
mestsure small forces in air at ordinaty pressure. 

Retch's Experiments ( Versuche iiber der nvMere Dichtigkeit 
der Erde mittelst der Drehwage, Freiberg, 1838; ‘‘Neue 
Versuche mit der Hrehwage,” Leipzig Abh, Math. Phys. i., 
1852, p. 383). — In 1838 F. Reich published an account of a 
repetition of the Cavendi.sh experiment carried out on the 
same general lines, though with somewhat smaller apparatus. 
The chief differences consisted in the methods Of measuring 
the times of vibration and the deflection, and the changes 
were hardly improvements. His result afeer revision was 
^==5*49- 1852 he published an acxrount (d further work 

giving as result A=5*58. It is noteworthy that in his 
second paper he gives an account of experiments suggested 
by J. D. Forbes in which the deflection was not observed 
directly, but was deduced from observations of the time 
of vibration when the attracting masses were in different 
positions. 

Let T, be the time of vibration when the masses are in one 
of the usual attracting positions. Let d be the distance between 
the centres of attracting mass and attracted ball, and d the 
distance tlirough which the bail is pulled. If a is the half length 
of the torsion rod and 8 the dcllection, 5 - aO, Now let the 
attracting masses be pul one at each end of the torsion rod 
with their centres in the line through the centres of the balls 
and d from them, and let be the time of viliration. Then 
it is easy to show that 

This gives a value of 8 which may be used in the formula. The 
experiments by this method were not consistent, and the mean 
result was A =^6*25. 

Baily' s Experiment {Memoirs of the Royal A sir on, Soc. xiv.). — 
In 1841-*! 842 Francis Baily made a long series of determinations 
by Cavendish’s method and with apparatus nearly of the same 
dimensions. The attracting masses were i27in. lead spheres 
and as attracted balls he used various masses, lead, zinc, glass, 
ivory, platinum, hollow brass, and finally the torsion rod alone 
without balls. The suspension was also varied, sometimes 
consisting of a single wire, sometimes being bifilar. There were 
systematic errors running through Baily’s work, which it is 
impossible now wholly to explain. Tliese made the resulting 
value of A show a variation with the nature of the attracted 
masses and a variation with the temperature. His final result 
A 5 *6747 is not of value compared with later results. 

Cornu and Bailie's Experiment {Comptes rendus, Ixxvi., 
1873, P- 954; Ixxxvi., 1878, pp. 571, 699, 1001; xevi., 1883, 
p. 1493). — ^870 MM. A. Cornu and J, Bailie commenced 
an experiment by the Cavendish method which was never 
definitely completed, though valuable studies of the behaviour 
of tlie torsion apparatus were made. They pti^osely departed 
from the dimensions previously used. The torsion bmls were of 
copper about too gm. each, the rod was 50 cm. lohgi and the 
suspending wire was 4 metres long. On each side of each ball 
was a hollow iron sphere. Two of these were filled with niercury 
weighing 12 kgm., the two spheres of mercury constituting the 
attracting masses. When the position cif a mass was to be 
Changed the mercury was pumped from the sphere on one side 
to tlmt on the other side of a ball. To avoia counting time a 
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method of electric registration on a chronograph was adopted* 
A provisional result was A» 5*56. 

Bayses Experiment {Phil. Trans,, A., 1895, pt. i., p. i). — 
Professor C. V« Boys having found that it is possible to draw 
quartz fibres of practically any degree of fineness, of great 
strength and true in their elasticity, determined to repeat the 
Cavendish, experiment, using his newly invented fibres for 
the suspension of the torsion rod. He Ixjgan by an inquiry 
as to tlW best dimensions for the apparatus. He saw that if 
tlie period of vibration is kept constant, that is, if the moment 
of inertia I is kept proportional to the torsion couple per radian 
/i, then the deflection remains the same however the linear 
dimensions are altered so long as tlicy are all altered in the same 
proportion. Hence we are driven to conclude that the dimen- 
sions should be reduced until further reduction would make the 
linear quantities too small to be measured with exactness, for 
reduction in the apparatus enables variations in temperature 
and the consequent air disturbances to be reduced, and the 
expt;riTnent in other ways l)ecomes more manageable. Professor 
Hoys took as the exactness to be sought for i in 10,000. He 
further saw that reduction in length of the torsion rod with 
given lialls b an advantage. For if the rod be halved the moment 
of inertia is one-fourth, and if the suspending fibre is made 
finer so that the torsion couple per radian is also one-fourth 
the time remains the same. But the moment of the attracting 
force is halved only, so that the deflection agaiast one-fourth 
torsion is doubled. In Cavendish’s arrangement there would 

be an early limit 
to the advantage 
in reduction of 
rod in that the 
mass opposite 
one ball would 
begin seriously to 
attract the other 
ball. But Buys 
avoided this 
difficulty by sus- 
pending the balls 
from tlic ends of 
thetorsion rod at 
different levels 
and by placing 
the attracting 
masses at these 
different levels. 
Fig. 3 represents 
diagrammatic- 
ally a vertical 
section of the 
arrangement 
used on a scale 
of about 1/10. 
-J Iv, The torsion rod 
was a small rect- 
angular mirror 
about 2 '4 cm. 

Fig. 3.— Diagram of a Section of Professor hung by a 

Boys's Apparatus, quartz fibre 

about 43 cm. 

l‘)ng. From the sides of this mirror the balls were hung by quartz 
fibres at levels differing by 15 cm. The balls were of gold either 
about 5 mm. in diameter and weighing about 1*3 gni, or about 
6*5 mm. in diameter and weighing 2-65 gm. The attracting 
masses were lead spheres, al>out 10 cm. in diameter and weighing 
about 7 4 kgm, each. These were .suspended from the top of 
the case which could be rotated round the central tube, and they 
were arranged so tliat the radius to the centre from the axis of 
the torsion system made 65® with the torsion rod, the position in 
which the moment of the attraction was a maximum. The 
torsion rod mirror reflected a distant scale by which the deflection 
could be read. The time of vibration was recorded on a chrono- 




graph. The result of the experiment, probably the best yet made, 
wasAi«5«527 ; G«6*658x io~*. 

Braun's Experiment {Denksekr, Akad, Wiss, Wien, math,- 
naturw. CL 64, p. 187, 1896).— In 1896 Dr K. Braun, S. J., gave 
an account of a very careful and excellent repetition of the 
Givendish experiment with apparatus much smaller than was 
used in the older experiments, yet much lat;p;er than that used 
by Boys. A notable feature of Ae work consisted in the suspen- 
sion of the torsion apparatus in a receiver exhausted to about 
4 mm, of mercury, a pressure at which convection currents 
almost disappear while “radiometer” forces have hardly 
begun. For other ingenious arr^ements the original paper 
or a short abstract in Nature, Ivi., 1897, p. 127, may be con- 
sulted. The attracted balls weighed 54 gm. each and were 
25 cm. apart. The attracting masses were spheres of mercury 
each weighing 9 kgm. and brought into position outside the 
receiver. Braun used both the deflection method and the time 
of vibration method suggested to Reich by Forbes. Tlie methods 
gave almost identical results and his final values are to three 
decimal places the same as those obtained by Boys. 

G, K. Burgesses Experiment {Theses presentees a la faculte 
des sciences de Paris pour obtenir le Hire de docteur de Vumversite 
de Paris, 1901). — This was a Cavendish experiment in which 
the torsion system was buoyed up by a float in a mercury bath. 
The attracted masses could thus be made large, and yet the 
suspending wire could be kept fine. The torsion beam was 12 cm. 
long, and the attracted balls were lead spheres each 2 kgm. I^rom 
the centre of the beam depended a vertical steel rod with a 
varnished copper hollow float at its end, entirely immersed in 
mercury. The surface of the mercury was covered with dilute 
sulphuric acid to remove irregularities due to varying surface 
tension acting on the steel rod. The size of the float was adjusted 
so that the torsion fibre of quartz 35 cm. long had only to curry 
a weight of 5 to 10 gm. The time of vibration was over one 
hour. The torsion couple per radian was determined by pre- 
liminary experiments. The attracting masses were each 10 kgm. 
turning in a circle 18 cm. in diameter. The results gave A=t 5-55 
and G«6*64X 10 

Eatvos's Experiment (Ann. der Physik und Chemie, i8()6, 59, 
P- 354)* — the course of investigations on local variations 
of gravity by means of the torsion balance, R. Edtvos devised 
a method for determining G somewhat like the vibration method 
used by Reich and Braun. Two pillars were built up of lead 
blocks 30 cm. square in cross section, 60 cm. high and 30 cm. 
apart. A torsion rod somewhat less than 30 cm. long with 
small weights at the ends was enclosed in a double-walled l:>russ 
case of as little depth as possible, a device which secured great 
steadiness through freedom from convection currents. The 
suspension was a platinum wire about 150 cm, long. The 
torsion rod was first set in the line joining the centres of the 
pillars and its. time of vibration was taken. Then it was set 
with its length perpendicular to the line joining the centres and 
tlie time again taken. From these times Edtvos was able to 
deduce G«=6*65xio"® whence A* 5*53. Tliis is only a pro- 
visional value. The experiment was only as it were a by-product 
in the course of exceedingly ingenious work on the local variation 
in gravity for which the original paper should be consulted. 

W Using's Experiment {PtibL des astrophysikdischen Ohserv. zti 
Potsdam, 1887, No. 22, vol. vi. pt, ii. ; pt. iii. p. 133). — We may 
perhaps class with the Cavendish type an experiment made by 
J. Wilsing, in which a vertical “ double pendulum ’* was used 
in place of a horizontal torsion system. Two weights each 540 
gm. were fixed at the ends of a rod 1 metre long. A knife edge 
was fixed on the rod just above its centre of gravity, and this 
was supported so that the rod could vibrate about a vertical 
position. Two attracting masses, cast-iron cylinders each 325 
kgm., were placed, say, one in front of the top weight on ll\e 
pendulum and the other behind the bottom weight, and the 
position of the rod was observed in the usual mirror and scale 
way. Then the front attracting mass was dropped to the level 
of the lower weight and the back mass was raised to that of the 
upper weight, and the consequent deflection of the rod was 
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observed. By taking the time of vibration of the pendulum 
first as used in ^e deflection experiment and then when a small 
weight was removed from the upper end a known distance from 
the knife edge, the restoring couple per radian deflection could 
be found. The final result gave A** 5'579* 

/• suggested Experiment {Nature xli,, 1890, p. 256). — 

Joly has suggested that G might be determined by hanging a 
simple pendulum in a vacuum, and vibratii^ outside the case 
two massive pendulums each with the same time of swing as the 
simple pendulum. The simple pendulum would be set swinging 
by the varying attraction and from its amplitude after a known 
number of swmgs of the outside pendulums G could be found. 

HI. Comparison of the Earth Pull on a body with the Pull of an 
Artificial Mass by Means of the Common Balance, 

The principle of the method is as follows : — Suppose a sphere 
of mass m and weight w to be hung by a wire from one arm of 
a balance. Let the mass of the earth be E and its radius be R. 
Then w-^GEm/R-. Now introduce beneath m a sphere of 
mass M and let d be the distance of its centre from that of m. 
Its pull increases the apparent weight of m say by Sw. Then 
Sw^GMmld^. Dividing we obtain Sw/w-MR^/Ed®, whence 
E MR%/d®6«> ; and since g * GE/R*, G can be found when E is 
known. 

Von Jolly's Experiment {Abhand, der k. bayer, Akad, der Wiss, 
2 Cl. xiii. Bd. 1 Abt. p. 157, and xiv. Bd. 2 Abt. p. 3). — In the 
first of these papers Ph. von Jolly described an experiment in 
which he sought to determine the decrease in weight with increase 
uf height from the earth’s surface, an experiment suggested by 
Lacon (Nov, Org, Bk. 2, §36), in the form of comparison of rates 
of two clocks at different levels, one driven by a spring, the other 
by weights. The experiment in the form carried out by von 
Jolly was attempted by H. Power, R. Hooke, and others in the 
early days of the Royal Society (Mackenzie, 2 'he Laws of Gravita- 
tion), Von Jolly fixed a balance at the top of his laboratory and 
from each pan depended a wire supporting another pan 5 metres 
below. Two i-kgm. weights were first balanced in the upper pans 
and then one was moved from an upper to the lower pan on the 
same side. A gain of 1*5 mgm. was observed after correction 
for greater weight of air displaced at the lower level. The inverse 
square law would give a slightly greater gain and the deficiency 
wa.s ascribed to the configuration of the land near the laboratory. 
In the second paper a second experiment was described in which 
a balance was fixed at the top of a tower and provided as before 
with one pair of pans just below the arms and a second pair 
hung from these by wires 21 metres below. Four glass globes 
were prepared equal in weight and volume. Two of these were 
filled each with 5 kgm. of mercury and then all were sealed up. 
Fhe two heavy globes were then placed in the upper pans and 
the two light ones in the lower. The two on one side were now 
interchanged and a gain in weight of about 31*7 mgm. was 
observed. Air corrections were eliminated by the use of the 
globes of equal volume, 'fhen a lead sphere about 1 metre radius 
was built up of blocks under one of the lower pans and the 
experiment was repeated. Through the attraction of the lead 
sphere on the mass of mercury when below the gain was greater 
by 0-589 mgm. This result gave A~ 5-692. 

Experiment of Richarz and Krigar-Menzd (Anhang zu den 
Abhand, der k, preuss. Akad. der Wiss, zu Berlin, 1898). — In 
1884 A. Konig and F. Richarz proposed a similar experiment 
which was ultimately carried out by Richarz and 0 . Krigar- 
Mcnzel. In this experiment a balance was supported somewhat 
more than 2 metres above the floor and with scale pans above 
and below as in von Jolly’s experiment. Weights each i kgm. 
were placed, say, in tlie top right pan and the bottom left pan. 
Then they were .shifted to the bottom right and the top left, the 
result being, after corrections for change in density of air dis- 
placed through pressure and temperature changes, a gain in 
weight of r-2453 mgm. on the right due to change in level of 
2*2628 metres. Then a rectangular column of lead 210 cm. 
square cross section and 200 cm. high was built up under the 
balance between the pairs of pans, ^le column was perforated 
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with two vertical tunnels for the passage of the wir^s supporting 
the lower pans. On repeating the weighings there was now a 
decrease on the ri^ht when a kgm. was moved on that side from 
top to bottom while another was moved on the left from bottom 
to top. This decrease was 0-1211 mgm. showing a total chan^ 
due to the lead mass of 1*2453 4 0-1211 "81-3664 mgm. and tms 
is obviously four times the attraction of the lead mass on one 
kgm. The changes in the positions of the weights were made 
automatically. The results gave A - 5 -05 and G 6-685 x 10 " 

Poyntin^s Experiment {Phil. Trans., vol. 182, A, i8qi, 
p. 565);— In 1878 J. H. Poynting published an account of a 
preliminary experiment which he had made to show that the 
common l^knce was available for gravitational work. The 
experiment was on the same lines as that of von Jolly but on a 
much smaller scale. In 1891 he gave an account of the full 
experiment carried nut with a larger balance and with much 
greater care. The balance had a 4-ft. beam. The scale pans 
were removed, and from the two arms were hung lead spheres 
each weighing about 20 kgm. at a level about 120 cm. below the 
beam. The balance was supported in a case above a horizontal 
turn-table with axis vertically below the central knife edge, and 
on this turn-table was a lead sphere weighing 150 kgm. — the 
attracting mass. The centre of this sphere was 30 cm. below the 
level of the centres of the hanging weights. The turn-table 
could be rotated between stops so that the attracting mass was 
first immediately below the hanging weight on one side, and then 
immediately under that on the other side. On the same turn- 
table but at double the distance from the centre was a second 
sphere of half the weight introduced merely to balance the 
larger .sphere and keep the centre of gravity at the centre of the 
turn-table. Before the introduction of this sphere errors were 
introduced through the tilting of the floor of the balance room 
when the turn-table was rotated. Corrections of course had 
to be made for the attraction of this second sphere. The removal 
of the large mass from left to right made an increase in weight 
on that side of about i mgm. determined by riders in a special 
way described in the paper. To eliminate the attraction on the 
beam and the rods supporting the hanging weights another 
experiment was made in which these weights were moved up 
the rods through 30 cm. and on now moving the attracting 
sphere from left to right the gain on the right was only about 
^ mgm. The difference, | mgm., was due entirely to change in 
distance of the attracted masses. After all corrections the results 
gave A *^5 *493 and G«= 6*698 x lo”**. 

Final Remarks . — ^The earlier methods in which natural masses 
were used have disadvantages, as already pointed out, which 
render them now quite valueless. Of later methods the 
Cavendish appears to possess advantages over the common 
balance method in that it is more easy to ward off temperature 
variations, and so avoid convection currents, and probably more 
easy to determine the actual value of the attracting force. For 
the present the values determined by Boys and Braun may be 
accepted as having the greatest weight and we therefore take 
Mean density of the earth ^*=5*527 
Constant of gravitation G=s6*658 x 10^*. 

Probably A«5-53 and G=6*66 x lo"** are correct to i in 500. 

Authorities. — J. H. Poynting, The Mean Density of the Earth 
(1894), gives an account of all work up to the date of publicat^ 
with a bibliography ; A. Stanley Mackenzie, The Laws of Gravita- 
tion (1899), gives annotated extracts from various papery some 
historical notes and a bibliography. A Bibliography of Geodesy, 
Appendix 8 , Report for of the VS. Coast and Geodetic Survey in- 
cludes a very complete bibliography of gravitational work. (}. H. P.) 

GRAVY, a word usually confined to the natural juices which 
come from meat during cooking. In early uses (in the Neso 
English Dictionary the quotations date from the eiid of the 14th 
to the beginning of the i6th centuries) it meant a sauce of broth 
flavoured with spices and almonds. The more modern usage 
seems to date from the end of the i6th century. The word is 
obscure in origin. It has been connected with “ graves ” or 
“ greaves,” the refuse of tallow in the manufacture of .soap or 
candles. The more probable derivation is from the French. 
In Old French the word is almost certainly g;tani, and is derived 
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from grain, 'VscmethiDg iuod in cooking.” The word was early 
read and spelled with a or instead of n, and the corruption 
was adopts in English. 

ORAY« ASA (xAto*-jB88), American botanist, was bom at 
Paris, Oneida county, N.Y., on the j8th of November i8io. 
He was the son of a farmer, and received no formal education 
except at the Pairiield (N.V.) acitdemy and the Fairfield medical 
school. From Dr James Hadley, the professor of chemistry and 
materia meiica he obtained his first instruction in science <1825-- 
2826). In Uie spring of 1827 he first began to collect and identify 
plants. His formal i^uoation, such as it was, ended in February 
1831, when he took the degree of H.D. His first contribution to 
descriptive botany : appeared in 1835, and thereafter an un* 
interrupted series of contributions to systematic botany flowed 
from his pen for fifty-three years. In 1836 his first lx)tanical 
text-book appei.red und<;r the title Elements of Botany, followed 
in 183^ by his lioUenical Text-Book for Colleges, Schools, and 
Brwate Students whicli developecl into his Structural Botany. 
He published later first Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology Haw Plants Grm{i%$^)\ Field, Forest, and Gerr den 

Botany Hmv Plants Behave 2), These books served 

the purpose of developing popular interest in botanical studies. 
His most important work, however, was his Manual of the Botany 
of ike Horihmt United States, the first edition of wliich appeared 
m 1847. I'his manual has passed through a large number of 
editions, is clear, accurate and compad to an extraordinary 
degree, and within its geographical limits is an indispensable 
book lor the student of American botany. 

I'liroughout his life (iray was a diligent writer of re^'iews of 
books on natural history subjects. Often tliese reviews were 
elaborate essays, fur which the books served merely as texts ; 
often they were dear and just summaries of extensive works ; 
sometimes they were slmrply critical, though never ill-natured 
or unfair ; always they were interesting, lively and of literary as 
well as scientific excellence. The greater part of Gray’s strictly 
scientific labour wiis devoted to a Flora of North America, the 
plan of which originated with his early teacher and associate, 
John Torroy of New York. The second volume of I’orrey and 
Gray^s Flora was completed in 1843 ; but for forty years there- 
after Gray gave up a large part of his time to the preparation of 
hinSynoptiral Flora (1878), He lived at the period when the flora 
of North America was being discovered, described and systemat- 
ised ; and his enthusiastic labours in this fresh field placed 
him at the head of American botanists and on a level witli the 
most famous botanists of the world. In 1856 he published a 
paper on the distribution of plants under the title Statistics of 
the Flora of the Northern United States ; and this paper was 
followed in 1859 by a memoir on the botany of J^an and its 
relations to that of North America, a paper of which Sir J. D. 
Hooker said that in point of originality and far-reacliing re^sults 
[it] was its author’s opus magnuffh' It was Gray s study of 
plant distribution which led to his intimate correspondence with 
Charles Darwin during the years in which Darwin was elaborating 
the doctrines that later became known as Darwinism. From 
1855 to 1875 was both a keen critic and a sympathetic 
exponent of the Darwinian principles. His religious views were 
those of ttie Evangelical bodies m the iVotestant Church; so 
that, when Darwinism was attacked as equivalent to atheism, 
he was in j)osition to answ^er effectively the unfounded allegation 
that it w'os f^tol to the doctrine of design. He taught that the 
most puzzling things of all to the old-school teleologists are the 
prineipia of the Darwinian.” He openly avowed his conviction 
tliat the present sptxies are not spedd creations, but rather 
derived from previously existiitg species ; and he made his 
avowal with frank courage, when this truth was scarcely recog- 
nized by any naturalists, and when to the clerical mind evolution 
meant atheism. 

In r8^ Gray accepted the Fisher professorsliip of natural 
histoiyr in llarvard University. On his accession to this chair 
the university hod no herbarium, no botanical librar>% few plants 
of any value, and hut a small garden, which for lack of money 
had never been well stocked or well arranged. He soon brought 


togeth^, chiefly by widespread exchanges, a valuable herbarium 
and library, and arranged the garden; and thereafter the 
development of these botanical resources was part of his regular 
labours. The herbarium soon became the largest and most 
valuable in America, and on account of the numerous type 
specimens it contaim it is likely to remain a coUection of national 
importance. Nothing of what Gray did for the botanical 
department of the university has been lost ; on the contraiy, 
his labours were so well directed that everything he originated 
and developed has been enlarged, im[.iroved and fSaced on stable 
foundations. He lumseU made large contributions to the 
establishment by giving it all hk own specimens, many books 
and no little money, and by his will he gave it the royalties on 
his books. During his long connexion with the university he 
brought up two generations of botanists and he always took a 
strong personal interest in the researches and the personal 
prospects of the young men who had studied under him. His 
scientific life was mainly spent in the herbarium and garden in 
Cambridge ; but his labours there w^ere relieved by numerous 
journeys to different ports of the United States and to Europe, 
all of which cmitributed to his work on the Synoptical Flora. 
He lived to a good age-long enough, indeed, to receive from 
learned societies at home and abroad abundant evidence of their 
profound respect for his attainments and services. He died 
at Cambridge, Mass., on the 30th of January 1888. 

His Letters (1893) were edited by his wife; and his Seienii/ie 
Papers (1888) by C. S. Saxgent. (C. W. E.) 

GRAY, DAVID (1838-1861), Scottish poet, the son of a hand- 
loom weaver, was bom at Merkland, near Glasgow, on the 29th 
of January 1838. His parents resolved to educate him for the 
church, and through their self-denial and his own exertions as a 
pupil teacher and private tutor he was able to complete a course 
of four sessions at the university of Glasgow. He began to write 
poetry for The Glasgow Ciiiten and began his idyll on the Luggie, 
the little stream that ran through Merkland. His most intimate 
companion at this time was Robert Buchanan, the poet ; and in 
May i860 the two agreed to proceed to London, with the idea 
of finding literary employment. Shortly after his arrival in 
London Gray introduced himself to Monckton Milnes, after- 
wards Lord Houghton, with whom he had previously corre- 
sponded. Lord Houghton tried to persuade him to return to 
Scotland, but Gray insisted on staying in London. He was 
unsuccessful in his efforts to place Gray’s poem, “The Luggie,” 
in The Cornhill Magazine, but gave him some light literary work. 
He also showed him great kindness when a cold which had seized 
him assumed the serious form of consumption, and sent him to 
Torquay ; but as the disease made rapid progress, an irresistible 
longing seized Gray to return to Merkland, where he arrived in 
January 1861, and died on the 3rd of December following, having 
the day before had the gratification of seeing a printed specimen 
copy of his poem “ The Luggie,” published eventually by the 
exertions of Sydney Dobell. He was buried in the Auld Aisle 
Churdiyard, Kirkintilloch, where in 1865 a monument was 
erected by “ friends far and near ” to his memory. 

“ ’fhe Luggie,” the principal poem of Gray, is a kind of reverie 
in which the scenes and events of his childhood and his early 
aspirations are mingled with the music of the stream which 
he celebrates. The series of sonnets, “ In the Shadows,” was 
composed during the latter part of his illness. Most of his poems 
necessarily bear traces of immaturity, and lines may frequently 
be found in them which are mere echoes from Thomson, Words- 
worth or Tennyson, but they possess, nevertheless, distinct 
individuality, and show a real appreciation of natural beauty. 

The Luggie and other Poems, with an introduction by R. Monckton 
Milnes, and a brief memoir by James Hedderwick, was published 
in 1862 ; and a new and enlarged edition of Gray's Poetical Works, 
edited by Henry Glassford BeS, appeared in 1874. See also David 
Gray and other Essays, by Robert Buchanan (x868), and the same 
writer's poem on David Gray, in Idyls and Legends of Inverburn, 

GRAY, EUSHA (1835-1901), American electrician, was bom 
in Bamesville, Belmont county, Ohio, on the and of August 
2835. He worked as a carpenter and in a machine shop, reading 
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in physical science at the same time^ and for j&ve years studied 
at Oberiin Collage? where he taught for a* time. He then in- 
vestigated ^ subject of telegraphy, and *in 1867 patented a 
telegraphic switch and annunciator. Experimenting in the 
transmittal of electro-tones and of musical tones by wire, he 
utilized in 1S74 animal tissues in his receivers, and filed, on 
the 14th of February 1876, a caveat for the invention of a 
telephone, only a few hours after the filing of an application for a 
patent by Alexander Graham Bell. (See Telephonf:.) The caveat 
was disregarded ; letters patent No. 174,465 were granted to BeW, 
whose priority of invention was upheld in x888 by the United 
States Supreme Court (see Molecular Telephone Co. v. American 
Bell Telephone Co., 126 U.S. 1). Gray's experiments won for him 
high praise and the decoration of the Legion of Honour at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. He was for a time a manufacturer of 
electrical apparatus, particularly of iiis own inventions ; and 
was chief dectrical expert of the Western Electric Company of 
Chicago. At the Columbian Exposition of 1893 Gray was chair- 
man of the International Congress of Electricians. He died at 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, on the 21st of January 1901. 
Among his later inventions were appliances for multiplex 
telegraphy and the telautograph, a machine for the electric 
transmission of handwriting. He experimented in the submarine 
use of electric bells for signalling. 

Gray wrote, besides aciontific addresses and many monographs. 
Telegraphy and Telephony (1878) and Electricity and Magnetism 
(1900). 

GRAY, HENRY PETERS (1819-1877), American portrait 
and genre painter, was born in New York on the 23rd of June 
1819. He was a pupil of Daniel Huntington there, and sub- 
sequently studied in Rome and Florence. Elected a member of 
the National Academy of Design in 1842, he succeeded 
Huntington as president in 1870, holding the position until 1871. 
The later years of his life were devoted to portrait work. lie 
was strongly influenced by the old Italian masters, painting in 
mellow colour with a classical tendency. One of his notable 
canvases was an allegorical composition called The Birth of 
our Flag ” (1875). He died in New York City on the 12th of 
November 1877. 

GRAY, HORACE (1828-1902), American jurist, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on the 24th of Man:h 1828. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1845 ; was admitted to the bar in 1851, and in 
1854-1861 was reporter to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
He practised law, first in partnership with Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar, and later with Wilder Dwight (1823-1862) and Charles F. 
Blake ; was' appointed associate justice of the slate Supreme 
Court on the 23rd of August 1864, becoming cliief-justicc on the 
5th of September 1873 I was associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States from December 1881 to August 1902, 
resigning only a few weeks before his death at Nahant, Mass., 
on the 15th of September 1902. Gray had a fine sense of the 
dignity of the bench, and a taste for historical study. His 
judgments were unmistakably clear and contained the essence 
of earlier opinions. A great case lawyer, he was a much greater 
judge, the variety of his knowledge and his contributions to 
admiralty and prize law and to testamentary law being particu- 
larly striking ; in constitutional law he was a " loose ” rather 
than a strict ” constructionist. 

See Francis C. Lowell, ** Horace Gray," in Proceedings oi the 
American Academy ^ vol. 39, pp. 627-637 (Boston, 1904). 

GRAY, JOHN DE (d. 1214), bishop of Norwich, entered 
prince John's service, and at his accession (1199) was rapidly 
promoted in the church till he became bishop of Norwich in 
September 1200. King John's attempt to force him into the 
primacy in 1205 started the king's long and fatal quarrel with 
Pope Innocent 111 . De Gray was a hard-working royal official, 
in finance, in justice, in action, using his position to enrich himself 
and his family. In 1209 he went to Ireland to govern it as 
justiciar. He adopted a forward policy, attempting to extend ' 
the English frontier northward and westward, and fought a 
number oi campaigns on the Shannon and in Fermanagh. But 
in 22x2 he suffered a great defeat. He assimilated the coinage of 
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Ireia^ to that of England, and tried to effect a aknilar reibnxi 
in Irish law. De Gray was a good financier, and could always 
raise money : this probably explains the favour he enjoyed from 
King John. In 12x3 he is found with 500 knights at the great 
muster at Barham Downs, when Philip Augustus was threatening 
to invade England. After John's reoonciliation witJi Innocent 
he was otie of those exempted from the general pardon, and was 
I forced to go in person to Rome to obtain it. At Rome he so 
completely gain^ over Innocent that the pope sent him back 
with papal letters recommending his election to the bishopric of 
Durham (1213) ; but he died at St Jean d'Audely in Poitou 
on his homeward journey (October 1314). 

GRAY, JOHN EDWARD (1800-1875), English naturalist, 
bom at Walsall, Staffordshire, in 1800, was the eldest of the 
three sons of S. F. Gray, of tl^t town, druggist and writer on 
botany, and author of tlie Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia, &c., 
his grandfather being S. F. Gray, who translated the Philosophia 
Botanica of Linnaeus for the Introduction to Botany of James 
Lee (1715-1795). Gray studied at St Bartholomew's and other 
hospitals for the medical profession, but at an early age was 
attracted to the pursuit of botany. He assisted his father by 
coHecting notes on botany and comparative anatomy and 
zoology in Sir Joseph Banks's library at the British Museum, 
aided by Dr W. E. Leach, assistant keeper, and the systematic 
synopsis of the Natural Arrangement of British Plants, 2 vols., 
1821, was prepared by him, hLs father writing the preface and 
introduction only. In consequence of h is application for member- 
ship of the Linnaean Society being rejected in 1822, he turned 
to the study of zoology, writing on zoophytes, shells, Mollusca 
and Papilionidae, still aided by Dr Leach at the British Museum, 
In December 1824 he obtained the post lyf assistant in that 
institution ; and from that date to December 1839, when J. G. 
Children retired from the keepership, he had so zealously applied 
himself to the study, classification and improvement of the 
national collection of zoology that he was selected as the fittest 
person to be entrusted with its charge. Immediately on his 
appointment as keeper, he took in hand the revision of the 
systematic arrai^ement oi the collections ; scientific catalogues 
followed in rapid succession ; the department was raised in 
importance ; its poverty as well as its wealth became lcnt)wn, 
and whilst increased grants, donations and exchanges made 
good many deficiencies, great numbers of students, foreign as 
well as English, availed themselves of its resources to enlarge the 
knowledge of zoology in all its branches. In spite of numerous 
obstacles, he worked up the department, within a few years of 
his appointment as keeper, to such a state of excellence as to 
make it the rival of the cabinets of Leiden, Paris and Berlin ; 
and later on it was raised under his management to the dignity 
of the iaigest and most complete zoological collection in the 
world. Although seized with paralysis in 1B70, he continued to 
discharge the functions of keeper of zoology, and to contril)ute 
papers to the Annals of Natural History, his favourite journal, and 
to the transactions of a few of the learned societies ; but at 
Christmas 1874, having completed half a century of official 
work, he resigned office, and died in London on the 7th of March 
iS75- 

Gray was an exceedingly voluminous writer, and his 
interests were not confined to natural history only, for he took 
an active part in questions of public importance of his day, such 
as slave emancipation, prison discipline, abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt, sanitary and municipal organizations, the decimal 
system, public education, extension of tl^ opening of museums, 
&c. He began to publish in 1820, and continued till the year 
of his death. 

The titleH of the books, memoirs aad misccJhineous papers written 
by him, accompanied by a few notes, fill a privately prmted list of 56 
octavo pages with 1162 entries. 

GRAY, PATRICK GRAY, 6 th Baron (d. 1612), wa.s descended 
from Sir Andrew Gray {c. 1390-1469) of Broxmouth and Foulis, 
who wa.s created a Scottish peer as Lord Gray, probably in 1445* 
Andrew was a leading figure in Scottish politics during the reigns 
of James I. and his two successors, and visited England as a 
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hostage^ a diplomatist and a pilgrim. The and Lord Gray was 
hU grandson Andrew (d. 15x4)^ and the 4th lord was the latter’s 
grandson Patrick (d. 1582), a participant in Scottish politics 
during the stormy time of Mary, queen of Scots. Patrick’s son, 
Patrick, the 5th lord (d. 1609), married Barbara, daughter of 
William, and Lord Ruthven, and their son Patridc, known as 
the “ Master of Gray,” is the subject of this article. Educated 
at Glasgow University and brought im as a Protestant, young 
Patrick was married early in life to Elizabeth Lyon, ^ughter 
of Lord Glamis, whom he repudiated almost directly ; and 
afterwards went to France, where he joined the friends of Mary, 
queen of Scots, became a Roman Catholic, and assisted the 
French policy of the Guises in Scotland. He returned and took 
up his residence again in Scotland in 1583, and immediately 
began a career of treachery and intrigue, gaining James’s favour 
by disclosing to him his mother’s secrets, and acting in agreement 
with James Stewart, earl of Arran, in order to keep Mary a 
prisoner in England, In 1584 he was sent as ambassador to 
England, to effect a treaty between James and Elizabeth 
and to exclude Mary. His ambition incited him at the same 
time to promote a plot to secure the downfall of Arran. 
This was supported by Elizabeth, and was finally accomplished 
by letting loose the lords banished from Scotland for their 
participation in the rebellion called the Raid of Ruthven, who, 
joining Gray, took possession of the king’s person at Stirling in 
1585, the league with England being ratified by the parliament 
in December. Gray now became the intermediary between the 
English government and James on the great question of Mary’s 
execution, and in 1587 he was despatched on an embassy to 
Elizabeth, ostensibly to save Mary’s life. Gray had, however, 
previously advised her secret assassination and had endeavoured 
to overcome all James’s scruples ; and though he does not appear 
to have carried treachery so far as to advise her death on this 
occasion, no representations made by him could have had any 
force or weight. The execution of Mary caused his own downfall 
and loss of political power in Scotland ; and after his return he 
was imprisoned on charges of plots against Protestantism, of 
endeavouring to prevent the king’s marriage, and of having been 
bribed to consent to Mary’s death. He pleaded guilty of sedition 
and of having obstructed the king’s marriage, and was declared 
a traitor ; but his life was spared by James and he was banished 
from the country, but permitted to return in 1589, when he was 
restored to his office of master of the wardrobe to which he had 
been appointed in 1585. His further career was marked by 
lawlessness and misconduct. In 1592, together with the 5th 
Lord Bothwell, he made an unsuccessful attempt to seize the 
king at Falkland, and the same year earned considerable dis- 
credit by bringing groundless accusations against the Presby- 
terian minister, Robert Bruce ; while after the king’s accession 
to the English throne he was frequently summoned before 
the authorities on account of his conduct. Notwithstanding, 
he never lost James's favour. In 1609 he succeeded his father as 
6th Baron Gray, and died in 1612. 

Gray was an intimate friend of Sir Philip Sidney, but, if one 
of the ablest, handsomest and most fascinating, he was beyond 
doubt one of the most unscrupulous men of his day. He married 
as his second wife in 1585 Mary Stewart, daughter of Robert, 
earl of Orkney, and had by her, besides six daughters, a son, 
Andrew (d. 1663), who succeeded him as 7th Baron Gray, 
Andrew, who served for a long time in the French army, was a 
s\ipporter, although not a very prominent one, of Charles I. and 
afterwards of Charles II. He was succeeded as 8th Lord Gray 
by Patrick (d. 1711), a son of his daughter Anne, and Patrick’s 
successor was his kinsman and son-in-law John (d. 1724). On 
the extinction of John’s direct line in 1878 the title of I^rd Gray 
passed to George Stuart, earl of Moray. In 1606 Gray had been 
ranked sixth among the Scottish baronies. 

Bibliogkapkv. — Article in Diet, of Nat. Biog., and authorities 
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Uiannaiyne Cl^) Publns. i. 131, 1827) ; Andrew Lang, History 0/ 
Scotlana, vol. ii. (hhu) ; Peter Grjw, The Descent and KimhA of 
Patrick ^ Master of Grav (1003) ; Gray Papers (Bannatyne Qub, 
1^35) I Hist. MSS. Comm.y Marq. of Salisbury's JMSS, 


GRAY, ROBERT (1809-1872), first bishop of Cape Town and 
metropolitan of South Africa, was bom at Bishop Wearmouth, 
Durhra, and was the son of Robert Gray, bisl^p of Bristol. 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, and took orders in 1833. 
After holding the livings of Whitworth, Durham, 1834-1845, and 
Stockton-on-Tees 1845-1847, he was consecrated bi^op of Cape 
Town in 1847 ; the bishopric having been endowed through the 
liberality of Miss (afterwards Baroness) Burdett-Coutts. Until 
1853 A suffragan of Canterbury, but in that year he 

formally resigned his see and was reappointed by letters patent 
metropolitan of South Africa in view of the contemplated 
establishment of the suffragan dioceses of Graham’s Town and 
Natal. In that capacity his coercive jurisdiction was twice 
called in question, and in each case the judicial committee of the 
privy council decided against him. The best-known case is that 
of Bishop Colenso, whom Gray deposed and excommunicated in 
1863. The spiritual validity of the sentence was upheld by the 
convocation of Canterbury and the Pan-Anglican synod of 1867, 
but legally Colenso remained bishop of Natal. The privy council 
decisions declared, in effect, that the Anglican body in South 
Africa was on the footing of a voluntary religious society. Gray, 
accepting this position, obtained its recognition by the mother 
church as the Church of the Province of South Africa, in full 
communion with the Church of England. The first provincial 
synod was held in 1870. During his episcopate Bishop Gray 
effected a much-needed organization of the South African church, 
to which he added five new bishoprics, all carved out of the 
original diocese of Cape Town. It was also chiefly owin^ to his 
suggestions that the universities’ mission to Central Africa was 
founded. 

GRAY, SIR THOMAS (d. c. 1369), English chronicler, was a 
son of Sir Thomas Gray, who was taken prisoner by the Scots 
at Bannockburn and who died about 1 344. The younger Thomas 
was present at the battle of Neville’s Cross in 1346 ; in 1355, 
whilst acting as warden of Norham Castle, he was made a prisoner, 
and during his captivity in Edinburgh Castle he devoted his 
time to studying the English chroniclers, Gildas, Bede, Ranulf 
Higdon and others. Released in 1357 he was appointed warden 
of the east marches towards Scotland in 1367, and he died about 
1369. Gray’s work, the Scalacronica (so called, perhaps, from 
the scaling-ladder in the crest of the Grays), is a chronicle of 
English history from the earliest times to about the year 1362. 
It IS, however, only valuable for the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. and part of that of Edward III., being especially 
so for the account of the wars between England and Scotland, in 
which the author’s father and the author himself took part. 
Writing in Norman-French, Gray tells of Wallace and Bruce, 
of the fights at Bannockburn, Byland and Dupplin, and makes 
some mention of the troubles in England during the reign of 
Edward II. He also narrates the course of the war in France 
between 1355 and 1361 ; possibly he was present during some 
of these campaigns. 

The Scalacronica was summarized by John Leland in the i6th 
century ; the part dealing with the period from 1066 to the end, 
together with the prologue, was edited for the Maitland Club by 
J. Stevenson (1836) ; and the part from 1274 to 1362 was translated 
into English by Sir Herbert Maxwell (Glasgow, 190^. In the 
extant manuscript, which is in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
there is a gap extending from about 1340 to 1355, and Gray's 
account of this period is only known from Leland ’s summary. 

GRAY, THOMAS (1716-1771), English poet, the fifth and sole 
surviving child of Philip and Dorothy Gray, was bom in London 
on the 26th of December 1716. His mother’s maiden name was 
Antrobus, and in partnership with her sister Mary she kept a 
millinery shop in Comhill. This and the house connected with 
it were the property of Philip Gray, a money-scrivener, who 
married Dorothy, in 1706 and lived with her in the house, the 
sisters renting the shop from him and supporting themselves 
by its profits. Philip Gray had impaired the fortune which he 
inherited from his father, a wealthy London merchant ; yet he 
was sufficiently well-to-do, and at the dose of his life was building 
a house upon some property of his own at Wanstead. But he 
was selfish and brutal, and in 1735 ^ abortii'e 
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steps to obtsm a separation from him. At liiiB date she had 
given birth to twelve children^ of whom Thomas wm the only 
survivor. Hb owed his life as well as his education to thtt 
“ careful, tender mother/’ as he calls her. The child was 
suffocating when she open^ one of his veins with her own hand. 
He went at her expense to Eton in 1727, and was confided 
to the care of her brother, William Antrobus, one of the assistant* 
masters, during some part at least of his school*-lif6. 

At Eton Gray’s closest friends were Horace Walpole, Richard 
West (son of the lord chancellor of Ireland and grandson of the 
famous Bishop Burnet), and Thomas Ashton, afterwards fellow 
of Eton. This little coterie was dubbed ‘‘the Quadruple 
Alliance ” ; its members were studious and literary, and took 
little part in the amusements of their fellows. In 1734 Gray 
matriculated at Pcteihouse, Cambridge, of which his uncle, 
Robert Antrobus, had been a fellow. At Cambridge he had once 
more the companionship of Walpole and Ashton who were at 
King’s, but West went to ChrisUhurch, Oxford. Gray made at 
this time the firmest and most constant friendship of his life 
with Thomas Wharton (not the poet Warton) of Pembroke 
College, He was maintained by his mother, and his straitened 
means were eked out by certain small exhibitions from his 
college. His conspicuous abilities xtnd known devotion to study 
perhaps atoned in the eyes of the authorities for his indifference 
to the regular routine of study ; for mathematics in particular 
he had an aversion which was the one exception to his almost 
limitless curiosity in other directions. During his first Cambridge 
period he learnt Italian ** like any dragon,” and made translations 
from Guarini, Dante and Tasso, some of which have been pre- 
served. In September 1738 he is in the agony of leaving college, 
nor can we truce his movements with any certainty for a while, 
though it may be conjectured that he spent much time with 
Horace Walpole, and made in his company some fashionable 
acquaintances in London. On the 29th of March 1739, he 
started with Walpole for a long continental tour, for the expenses 
of which it is probable that his father, for once, came in some 
measure to his assistance. In Paris, Gray visited tlie great with 
his friend, studied the picture-galleries, went to tragedies, 
comedies, operas and cultivated t^ere that taste for the French 
classical dramatists, especially Racine, whom he afterwards tried 
to imitate in the fragmentary “Agrippina.” It is characteristic 
of him that he travels through France with Caesar constantly 
in his hands, ever noting and transcribing. In tiie same way, in 
crossing the Alps and in Piedmont, he has “ Livy in the chaise 
with him and Silius Italicus too.” In Italy he made a long 
sojourn, principally at Florence, where Walpole’s life-long 
correspondent, Horace Mann, was British envoy, and received 
and treated the travellers most hospitably. But Rome and 
Naples are also described in Gray’s letters, sometimes vividly, 
always amusingly, and in his notes are almost catalogued. 
Herculaneum, an object of intense interest to the young poet 
and antiquary, had been discovered the year before. At 
length in April 1741 Gray and Walpole set out northwards for 
Reggio. Here they quarrelled. Gray, “ never a boy,” was a 
student, and at times retiring ; Walpole, in his way a student 
too, was at this time a very social bei^, somewhat too frivolous, 
and, what was worse, too patronizing. He good-humouredly 
said at a later date, “ Gray loves to find fault,” and this fault- 
finding was expressed, no doubt with exaggeration, in a letter 
to Ashton, who violated Gray’s confidence. The rupture 
followed, and with two friends, John Chute of the Vyne, Hamp- 
shire, and the young Francis Whithed, Gray went to Venice to 
see the doge wed the Adriatic on Ascension Day. Thence he 
returned home attended only by a laquais de voyage, visiting 
once more the Grande Chartreuse where he left in the album of 
the brotherhood those beautiful alcaics, 0 Tu severa Reltgio 
loci, which reveal his characteristic melancholy (enhanced by 
solitude and estrangement) and that sense of the glory as distinct 
from the horror of mountain scenery to which perhaps he was 
the first of Englishmen to give ad^uate expression. On the 
iSth of September 1741 we find him in London, astonishing l^e 
street boys with his deep ruffles, large bag-wig and long sword, 
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and “ mortified ” tinder the hands of the EngjUsh faiurber* On 
the 6th of November his father died ; Philip Gray had, it is 
evident, been less i^vage and niggardly at last to those who 
were df^ndent upon hun, and< his death lefl^ his wife and son 
some measure of assured peace and comfort. 

London was Gray’s headquarters for more than a year, with 
occasionai visits to Stoke Poges, to which his mother and Mary 
Antrobus had retired from business to live with their sister, 
Mrs Rogers. At Stoke he heard of the death of West, to whom 
he had sent the “ Ode on Spring,” which wias returned to him 
unopened. It was an uneacpected blow, shocking in all its 
circumstances, especially if wc believe the story that his friend's 
frail life was broi^ht to a dose by the discovery that the mother 
whom he tenderly loved had been an unfaithful wife, and, as 
some say, poisoned her husband. About this tragedy Gray 
preserved a mournful silence, broken only by the pathetic sonnet, 
and some Latin lines, in which he laments his loss. The year 
1742, was, for him, fruitful in poetic effort, of which, however, 
much was incomplete. The “Agrippina,” the De frincipiis 
Cogitandi, the splenetic “Hymn to Ignorance” in which he 
contemplates his return to the university, remain fragments ; 
but besides the two poems already mentioned, the “ Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College ” and the “ Hymn to Adver- 
sity,” perhaps the most faultless of his poems, were written 
before the dose of the summer. After hesitating between 
Trinity Hall and Peterhouse, he returned to the latter, probably 
as a fellow-commoner. He had hitherto neglected to read for a 
degree ; he proceeded tu that of LL.B. in 1744. In 1745 a 
reconciliation with Walpole, long desired probably on both sides, 
was effected through the kind offices of Chute’s sister. In 1746 
he spent his time between Cambridge, Stoke and London ; was 
much with Walpole ; graphically describes the trial of the 
Scottish rebel lords, and studied Greek with avidity ; but “ the 
muse,” which by this time perhaps had stimulated him to begin 
the “ Elegy,” “ has pone, juid left him in much worse company.” 
In town he finds his friends Chute and Whitlied returned to 
Engird, and “ flaunts about ” in public places with them. 
The year 1747 produced only the ode on Walpole’s cat, and we 
gather that he is mainly engaged in reading with a very critical 
eye, and interesting himself more in the troubles of Pembroke 
College, in which he almost seems to live, than in the affairs of 
Peterhouse. In this year also he made the acquaintance of 
Mason, his future biographer. In 1748 he first came before the 
public, but anonymously, in Dodsley’s Miscellany, in which 
appeared the Eton ode, the ode on spring, and that on the cat. 
In the same year he sent to Wharton the beginning of the didactic 
poem, “ The Alliance of Education and Government,” which 
remains a fragment* His aunt, Mary Antrobus, died in 1749. 

There is little to break the monotony of his days till 1750, 
when from Stoke he sent Walpole “ a thing to which he had at 
last put an end.” The “ thing ” was the “ Elegy.” It was 
shown about in manuscript by his admiring friend ; it was 
impudently pirated, and (iray had it printed by Dodsley in 
self-defence. Even thus it had “ a pinch or two in its cradle ” 
of which it long bore the marks. The publication led to the one 
incident in Gray’s life which has a touch of romance. At Stoke- 
house had come to live the widowed Lady Cobham, who learnt 
that the author of the “ Elegy ” was her neighbour. At her 
instance, I^dy Schaub, her visitor, and Miss Speed, her prot6g^e, 
paid him a call ; the poet was out, and his quiet mother and 
aunts were somewhat flustered at the apparition of these women 
of fashion, whose acquaintance Gray had already made in town. 
Hence the humorous “ Long Story.” A platonic affection 
sprang up between Gray and Miss Speed ; rumour, u|>on the 
death of Lady Cobham, said that they were to be married, but 
the lady escaped this mild destiny to become the Baroness de la 
Peyri^re, afterwards Countess Viry, and a dangerous political 
intriguante. 

In 1753 Gray’s completed poems, except the sonnet on the 
death of West, were published by Dodsley in ahandsomc volume 
illustrated by Richard Bentley, the son of the celebrated master 
of Trinity. To these designs we owe the verses to the artist 
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which weT:^ posthumouillylpubinhed from a MS. tom at the end. 
In the same 3rear Grayls mother died and was buried in the 
churchyard at Stoba BtgeS) the scene of 'fte '' Elegy/* in the 
same grave witl^; Maty Antrobus. A visit to his friend Dr 
Wharton at Durham later in the yearrrevives his earlier impres- 
sions of that bolder scenery which is henceforth to be in the 
main the framework of his muse. Already in 175a he had 
almost completed “The Progress of Poesy/* in which, and in 
“ The Bard,*’ the imagery is largely furnished forth by mountain 
and torrent. The latter poem long held fire ; Gray was stimu- 
lated to finish it by hearing the blind Welsh harper Parry at 
Cambridge. Both odes were the first-fruits of the press which 
Walpole had set up at Strawberry Hill, and were printed together 
there in 1757. They are genuinely Pindaric, that is, with corre- 
sponding strophes, .antistrophes and epodes. As the Greek 
motto prefixed to tliem implies, they were vocal to the intelligent 
only ; and these at first were few. But the odes, if they did not 
attain the popularity of the “ Elegy,” marked an epoch in 
the history of English poetry, and the influence of “ The Bard ” 
may be traced even in that great but very fruitful imposture, 
the pseudo-Ossian of Maepherson. Gray yields to the impulse 
of the Romantic movement ; he has long been an admirer of 
ballad poetry ; licfore he wrote “ The Bard ” he had begun to 
study Scandinavian literature, and the two “ Norse Odes,” 
written in 1761, were in style and metrical form strangely 
aniicipative of Coleridge and Scott. Meanwhile his Cambridge 
life had been vexed by the freaks of the fellow-commoners of 
Peterhouse, a peculiarly riotous set. He had suffered great 
inconvenience for a time by the burning of his property in 
Comhill, and so nervous was he on the subject of fire that he 
had provided himself with a rope-ladder by which he might 
descend from his college window. Under this window a hunting- 
party of these rude lads raised in the early morning the cry 
of fire ; the poet’s night-capped head appeared and was at 
(ince withdrawn. This, or little more than this, was the simple 
fact out of which arose the legend still current at Cambridge, 
'rhe servile authorities of Peterhouse treated Gray’s complaints 
with scant respect, and he migrated to Pembroke College, “ I 
left my lodgings,” he said, “ because the rooms were noisy, and 
the people of the house dirty.” 

In 1758 died Mrs Rogers, and Gray describes himself as 
employed at Stoke in “ dividing nothing ” between himself and 
the surviving aunt, Mrs Oliffe, whom he calls “ the spawn of 
Cerberus and the Dragon of Wantley.” In 1759 he availed 
himself of the MS. treasures of the British Museum, then for the 
first time open to the public, made a very long sojourn in town, 
and in 1761 witnessed the coronation of George III., of which 
to his friend Brown of Pembroke he wrote a very vivacious 
account. In his last years he revealed a craving for a life less 
sedentary than heretofort'. He visited various picturesque 
districts of Great Britain, exploring great houses and ruined 
abbeys ; he was the pioneer of the modern tourist, noting and 
describing in the spirit now of the poet, now of the art-critic, 
now of the antiquary. In 1762 he travelled in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire ; in 1764 in the Lowlands of Scotland, and thence 
went to Southampton and its neighbourhood. In 1765 he 
revisits Scotland ; he is the guest of L^rd Strathmore at Glamis ; 
and revels in “ those monstrous creatures of God,” the Highland 
mountains. His most notable achievement in this direction 
was his journey among the English lakes, of which he wrote an 
interesting account to Wharton ; and even in 1770, the year 
iM'fore his death, he visited with his young friend Norton Nicholls 
“ five of the most beautiful counties of the kingdom,” and 
descended the Wye for 40 m. In all these quests he displays a 
physical ene^ which surprises and even perplexes us. His 
true academic status was worthily secured in 1768, when the 
duke of Grafton offered him the professorship of modern history 
which in 1 7(12 he had vainly endeavoured to obtain from Bute. 
He wrote in 1769 the “ Installation Ode ” upon the appointment 
of Grafton as chancellor of the university. It was almost the 
only instance in which he successfully executed a task, not, in 
the strictest sense, self-imposed ; the great founders of the 


universit3r ate tactfully memorixed and pass before us in a kind 
of herddk splendour. He bore with indifierence the taunts 
to whicli^ from Junius and others, he was exposed for this 
tribute to his patron. He was contemplating a journey to 
Switserland to visit his youthful friend de Bonstetten when, m 
the summer of 1771, he was conscious of a great decline in his 
physical powers. He was seized with a sudden illness when 
dining in his coUege hall, and died of gout in the stomach on the 
30th of July X771. His last moments were attended by his 
cousin jiary Antrobus, postmistress through his influence at 
Cambridge aiul daughter of his Eton tutor ; and he was laid 
beside his beloved mother in the churchyard of Stoke Poges. 

Owing to his shyness and reserve he had few intimate friends, 
but to these his loss was irreparable ; for to them he revealed 
himself either in boyish levity and banter, or wise and sympa- 
thetic counsel and tender and yet manly consolation ; to them 
he imparted his quiet but keen observation of passing events 
or the stores of his extensive reading in literature ancient, 
medieval or modem ; and with Proteus-like variety he writes 
at one time as a speculative philosopher, at another as a critic 
in art or music, at another as a meteorologist and nature-lover. 
His friendship with the young, after his migration to Pembroke 
Ciollege, is a noteworthy trait in his character. With Lord 
Strathmore and the Lyons and with William Palgrave he con- 
versed as an elder brother, and Norton Nicholls of Trinity Hall 
lost in him a second father, who had taught him to think and feel. 
The brilliant young foreigner, de Bonstetten, looked back after 
a long and chequered career with remembrance still vivid to the 
days in which the poet so soon to die taught him to read Shake- 
speare and Milton in the monastic gloom of Cambridge. With 
the elderly “ Levites ” of the place he was less in S3anpathy ; 
they dreaded his sarcastic vein ; they were conscious that he 
laughed at them, and in the polemics of the university he was 
somewhat of a free lance, fighting for his own hand. Lampoons 
of his were privately circulated with effect, and that he could be 
the fiercest of satirists the “ Cambridge Courtship ” on the 
candidature of Lord Sandwich for the office of high steward, and 
the verses on Lord Holland’s mimic ruins at Westgate, sufficiently 
prove. The faculty which he displayed in humour and satire 
was denied to his more serious muse ; there all was the fmit of 
long delay ; of that higher inspiration he had a thin but very 
precious vein, and the sublimity which he undoubtedly attained 
W 41 S reached by an effort of which captious and even sympathetic 
criticism can discover the traces. In his own time he was 
regarded as an innovator, for like Collins he revived the poetic 
diction of the past, and the adverse judgments of Johnson and 
others upon his work are in fact a defence of the current literary 
traditions. Few men have published so little to so much effect ; 
few have attained to fame with so little ambition. His favourite 
maxim was “ to be employed is to be happy,” but he was always 
employed in the first instance for the satisfaction of his own soul, 
an(i to this end and no other he made himself one of the best 
Greek scholars at Cambridge in the interval between Bcntlc}^ 
and Porson. His genius was receptive rather than creative, 
and it is to lie regretted that he lacked energy to achieve that 
history of English poetry- which he once projected, and for which 
he possessed far more knowledge and insight than the poet 
Thomas Warton, to whom he resigned the task. He had a fine 
taste in music, painting and architecture ; and his correspondence 
includes a wide survey of such European literature as was 
accessible to him, with criticisms, sometimes indeed a little 
limited and insular, yet of a singularly fresh and modem cast. 
In person he was below the middle height, but well-made, and 
his face, in which the primness of his features was redeemed 
by his flashing eyes, was the index of his character. There was 
a touch of affectation in his demeanour, and he was sometimes 
reticent and secretive even to his best friends. He was a refined 
Epicurean in his habits, and a deist rather than a Christian in 
his religious beliefs ; but his friend, Mrs Bonfoy, had *' taught 
him to pray ” and he was keenly alive to the dangers of a flippant 
scepticism. In a beautiful aJcaic stanza he pronounces the man 
supremely happy who in the depths of the heart is conscious 
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of the ** fount of tears/’ and his characteristic melancholy, 
except in the few hours when it was indeed blacky was not a 
pitiable state ; rather, it was one secret of the charm both of 
the man and of the poet. 

A very complete bibliography of Gray will be found in Dr. Brad- 
shaw's edition of the poems in the Aldine series. Dodsley published 
ten of the poems, cixclusive of the " Long Story/* in 1768. Mason's 
Life of Gray (1778) included the poems and some hitherto unpub- 
lished fragments, with a selection from his letters, much garbled. 
Mathias in 1814 reprinted Mason's edition and added much from 
Gray’s MS. commentaries together with some more of his transla- 
tions. The most exhaustive edition of Gray's writings was achieved 
by the Rev. John Mitford, who first did justice to the correspondence 
with Wharton and Norton Nicholls (5 vols., Pickering, 1836-1843 ; 
correspondence of Gray and Mason, Bentley, 1853) ; see also the 
edition of the works by Kdmund Gosse (4 vols. 1884) ; the Life 
by the same in £n ^ Men oi letters (2nd ed., 1889) ; some further 
relics are given in Gray and His Friends by D. C. Tovey (Cambridge, 
1890) ; and a new edition of the letters copiously annotated by D. 
C. Tovey is in the Standard Library (1900-1907). Nicholl's 
Illustrations^ vol. vi. p. 805, quoted by Professor Kittredge in the 
Nation^ Sept. I2th, 1900, giv&s the true story of Gray's migration 
to Pembroke College. Matthew Arnold's essay on Gray in Ward’s 
English Poets is one of the minor classics of literary criticism. 

(D. C. To.) 

GRAY (or Grey), WALTER DE (d. 1255), English prelate and 
statesman, was a nephew of John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, 
and was educated at Oxford. He owed his early and rapid 
preferment in church and state to the favour of King John, 
becoming the king’s chancellor in 1205, and being cho.sen bishop 
of Lichfield in 1210. He was, however, not allowed to keep this 
bishopric, but he became bishop of Worcester in 1214, resigning 
his office as chancellor in the same year. Gray was with John 
when the king signed Magna Carta in June 1215 ; soon after 
this event he left England on the king’s business, and it was 
during his absence that he was forced into the archbishopric 
of York, owing his election to the good offices of John and of 
Pope Innocent III. He took a leading part in public affairs 
during the minority of Henry III., and was regarded with much 
favour by this king, who employed him on important errands 
to foreign potentates, and left him as guardian of England when 
he went to France in 1242, Afterwards the archbishop seems 
to have been less favourably disposed towards Henry, and for a 
time he absented himself from public business ; however, in 
1255, he visited London to attend a meeting of parliament, and 
died at Fulham on the ist of May 1255. Gray was always 
anxious to assert his archiepiscopal authority over Scotland, 
and to maintain it against the archbishop of Canterbury, but 
in neither case was he very successful. He built the south 
transept of the minster at York and bought for his see the 
village, afterwards called Bishopthorpe, which is still the residence 
of the archbishop of York. He was also generous to the church 
at Ripon. Gray was regarded by his contemporaries as an 
avaricious, but patriotic man. 

GRAY, a town of eastern France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Haute-Saone, situated on the declivity of 
a hill on the left hank of the Saone, 36 m. S.W. of Vesoul by the 
Eastern railway. Pop. (1906) 5742. The streets of the town are 
narrow and steep, but it possesses broad and beautiful quays 
and lias a busy port. Three bridges, one dating from the x8th | 
century, unite it to suburbs on the right bank of the river, on 
which is the railway -station from which lines branch off to 
Auxonne, Dijon, Besan^on and Culmont-Chalindrey, The 
principal buildings are the Gothic church, re.stored in the style 
of the Renaissance but with a modem portal, and the hotel de 
ville, built by the Spaniards in 1568. The latter building has a 
handsome facade decorated with columns of red granite. Gray 
is the seat of a subprefect and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a communal college 
and a small museum. It has large fiour-milLs ; among the other 
industries is the manufacture of machinery and iron goods. 
There is also a considerable transit traffic in goods from the 
south of France and the colonies, and trade in iron, corn, pro- 
visions, vqifetables, wine, wood, &c., much of which is carried 
by ris’er. Gray was founded in the 7th century . Its f ortificatiorr? 
were destroyed by Louis XIV. During the Franco-German War 


General von Werder concentrated his army corps in the town 
and hdd it for a month, making it the fyoint d'appui of move- 
ments towards Dijon and Langres, as well as towards Besan^on. 

Gray gave its name to the distinguished English family of 
de Gray, Gray or Grey, Anschitel de Gray being mentioned as 
an Oxfordshire tenant in Domesday. 

GRAYLIHG (Thymallus), fishes l>elonging to the family 
Sdlmonidae. The best known are the “ poisson bleu ” of the 
Canadian voyageurs, and the European species, ThymaUus 
vulgaris (the Asch or Asche of Germany, ombre of France, and 
temola of Upper Italy). This latter species is esteemed on 
account of its agreeable colours (especiall\ of the dorsal fin), its 
well-flavoured flesh, and the sport it affords to anglers. The 
grayling differ from the genus Salmo in the smaller mouth with 
comparatively feeble dentition, in the larger scales, and especially 
in the much greater development of the dorsal fin, which contains 
20 to 24 rays. These beautiful fishes, of which five or six species 
are known, inhabit the fresh waters of Europe, Siberia and the 
northern parts of North America. The . European species, 
T. vulgaris or vexilliler, attains, though rarely, a length of 2 ft. 
The colours during life are remarkably changeable and iridescent ; 
small dark spots are sometimes present on the body : the very 
high dorsal fin is beautifully marked with purplish bands and 
ocelli. In England and Scotland the grayling appears to have 
had originally a rather irregular distribution, but it has now 
been introduced into a great number of rivers ; it is not found in 
Ireland. It is more generally distriliutt^d in Scandinavia and 
Russia, and the mountain streams of central Europe southwards 
to the Alpine water of Upper Italy. Specimens attaining to a 
weight of 4 Tb are very scarce. 

GRAYS THURROCK, or Grays, an urban district in the south- 
eastern parliamentary division of Essex, England, on the Thames, 
20 m. E. by S. from London by the London, I’ilburv & Southend 
railway. Pop. (1901) 13,1834. The church of St Peter and St 
Paul, wholly rebuilt, retains some Norman work. The town 
takes its name from a family of Gray who held the manor for 
three centuries from 1149. There are an endowed and two 
training ship schools. Roman remains have been found in the 
vicinity ; and the geological formations exhibiting the process 
of silting up of a former river channel are exposed in the quarries, 
and contain large mammalian remains. The town has trade in 
bricks, lime and cement. 

GRAZ [Gratz], the capital of the Austrian duchy and crown- 
land of Styria, 140 m. S.W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 
138,370. It is picturesquely situated on botli banks of the Mur, 
just where this river enters a broad and fertile valley, and the 
beauty of its position has given rise to the punning French 
description, Tm V iUe des graces sur la riviere de V amour. The main 
town lies on the left bank of the river at the foot of the Schloss- 
berg (1545 ft.) which dominates the town. The beautiful valley 
traversed by the Mur, known as the Grazer Feld and bounded 
by the Wildonerberge, extends to the south ; to the S.W. rise 
the Bacher Gcbirge and the Koralpen ; to the N. the Schockel 
(4745 ft.), and to the N.W. the Alps of Upper Styria. On the 
Schiossberg, which can be ascended by a cable tramway, beautiful 
parks have been laid out, and on its top is the bell-tower, 60 ft. 
high, and the quaint clock-tower, 52 ft. high, which bears a 
gigantic clock-dial. At the foot of the Schlossl^rg is the Stadt- 
I\ark. 

Among the numerous churches of the city the most important 
is the cathedral of St Aegidius, a Gothic building erected by the 
emperor Frederick III. in 1450-1462 on the site of a previous 
church mentioned as early as 1157. It has been several times 
modified and redecorated, more particularly in 1718. The 
present copper spire dates from 1663. The interior is richly 
adorned with stained-glass windows of modem date, costly 
shrines, paintings and tombs. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the cathedral is the mausoleum church erected by the emperor 
Ferdinand II. Worthy of mention also are the parish church, a 
Late Gothic building, finished in 1520, and restored in 1875, 
which possesses an altar piece by Tintoretto ; the Augustinian 
church, appropriated to the .service of the university since 1827 ; 
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the small I/cech Kirche, an interesting building in Early Gothic 
style, dating from the 13th century, and the Hers Jesu-Kirche, 
a building in Early Gothic style, finished in 1891, with a tower 
360 ft. high. Of the secular buildings the most important is the 
Landhaus, where the local dicA holds its sittings, erected in the 
1 6th century in the Renaissance style. It possesses an interesting 
portal and a beautiful arcaded court, and amongst the curiosities 
preserved here is the Styrian hat. In its neighbourhood is the 
Zeughaus or arsenal, built in 1644, which contains a very rich 
collection of weajwns of the i5th-i7th centuries, and which is 
maintained exactly in the same condition as it was 250 years ago. 
The town hall, built in 1807, and rebuilt in 1892 in the German 
Renaissance style, and the imperial castle, dating from the nth 
century, now used as government offices, are also worth notice. 

At the head of the educational institutions is the university 
founded in 1586 by the Austrian arcliduke Charles Francis, and 
restored in 1817 after an interruption of 45 years. It is now 
housed in a magnificent building, finished in 1895, and is endowed 
witli numerous scientific laboratories and a rich library. It 
had in 1901 a tcacliing staff of i6i professors and lecturers, 
and 1652 students, including many Italians from the Kiistcnland 
and Dalmatia. The Joamieum Museum, founded in 1811 by the 
archduke John baptist, has (x:come very rich in many depart- 
ments, and an additional huge building in the rococo style was 
erected in 1895 for its aocommodati(jn. The technical college, 
founded in 1814 by the archduke John baptist, had in 1901 
about 400 pupils. 

An active tradfi, fostored by abundant railway communications, 
is combined with manufactures of iron and steel wares, paper, 
chemicals, vinegar, physical and optical instruments, besides 
artistic printing and lithography. The extensive workshops 
of the Southern railway are at Gra/, and since the opening of the 
railway to the rich coal-fields of KdHach the number of industrial 
establishments has greatly increased. 

Amongst the. numerous interesting places in the neighbourhood 
are : the llilmtcich, with the Hilmwarte, about 100 ft. high ; 
and the Rosenberg (1570 ft.), whence th(^ ascent of the Platte 
(2136 ft*) with extensive view is made. At the foot of the 
Rosenberg is Maria Griin, with a large sanatorium. All these 
places are situated to the N. of Graz. On the left bank of the 
Mur is the pilgrimage church of Maria Irost, built in 1714 ; 
on the right bank is the castle of Kggenlierg, built in the 17th 
century, 'lo the S.VV. is the liuchkogel (2150 ft.), witli a magnifi- 
cent view, and a little farther south is the watering-place of 
Tubelbad. 

History, — Graz may possildy have been a Roman site, but 
the first mention of it under its present name is in a document 
of A.o. 881, after which it Ijecame the residence of the rulers 
of the surrounding district, known later as Styria. Its privileges 
were confirmed by King Rudolph 1 . in 1281. Surrounded with 
walls and fos.ses in 1435, it was able in 1481 to defend itself 
against the Hungarians under Matthias Corvinus, and in 1529 
and 1532 the I’urks attacked it with as little success. As early 
tts 1530 the Lutheran doctrine was preached in Graz by Seifried 
and Jacob von Eggenberg, and in 1540 Kggcnberg founded tlie 
Paradies or Lutheran scliool, in which Kepler afterwards taught. 
Rut the archduke Charles burned 20,000 Protestant book.s in 
the square of the present lunatic asylum, and succeeded by his 
oppressive measures in bringing the city again under the authority 
of Rome. From the earlier part of the 15th century Graz was 
the residence of one branch of the family of Habsburg, a branch 
which succeeded to the imperial throne in i()ig in tiie person 
of Ferdinand 11 . New fortifications were constructed in the end 
of the 16th century by Franz von Poppendorf, and in 1644 the 
town affordcid an asylum to the family of Ferdinand III. The 
Prench were in possession of the place in 1797 and again in 1805 ; 
and in 1809 Marshal Macdonald having, in accordance with the 
terms of the peace of Vienna, entered the citadel which he had 
vainly besieged, blew it all up with the exception of the bell- 
tower and the citizens' or clock tower. It benefited greatly 
during the Z9th century from the care of the archduke John and 
received extended civic privileges in i860. 


See Ilwof and Peters, Grer, Cesekiehie und Topograpkie der Sittdi 
(Graz, 1873) ; G. Pels, Qrag und saine Umgsbung (Graz, 1898^^ ; L. 
Mayef^Diiz Stadt dsr Graxicn (Graz, 1897), and Hofrichter, RUckblichx 
in hie Vergangenheit von Graz (Graz, 1885). 

GBAZZIMI, ANTONIO FRANCEgCO (r 503 ->i 5 S 3 )^ Italian 
author, was bom at Florence on the 22nd of March 1503, of good 
fasnfiy both by his father^s and mother's side. Of his youth 
and education all record appears to be lost, but he probably 
began early to practise as on apothecary. In 1540 he was one 
of the founders of the Academy of the Humid {degli Umidi) 
afterwards called “ della Fiorentina," and later took a prominent 
part in the establishment of the more famous Accademia della 
Crusca. In both societies he was known as II Lasca or Leuciscus, 
and this pseudonym is still frequently substituted for his proper 
name. His temper was what the French happily call a difficult 
one, and his life wa-s conscc[uently enlivened or disturbed by 
•various literary quarrels. His Humid brethren went so far as 
to expel him for a time from the society — the chief ground 
of offence being apparently his ruthless critici.sm of the 
** Arameaas,” a party of the academicians who maintained 
that the Florentine or Tuscan tongue was derived from the 
Hebrew, the Chaldee, or some other branch of the Semitic. 
He was readmitted in 1 566, when his friend Salviati was consuT’ 
of the academy. His death took place on the iStli of February 
1583. II Lasca ranks as one of the great masters of Tuscan 
prose. Ilis style is copious and flexible ; abundantly idiomatic, 
but without any affectation of being so, it carries with it the 
force and freshness of popular speech, while it lacks not at the 
same time a flavour of academic culture. His principal works 
are Le. Cenc (1756), a collection of stories in the manner of 
Rocaiccio, and a number of prose comedies. La Gelosia{i^b%), La 
Spiritaia (1561),/ Parentadi,LaArenga,LaSibilla, La Ptnzochera, 

1 U Arzigogoh). The stories, though of no special merit as far 
[ as the plots are concerned, are told with verve and interest. 
A numl)er of miscellaneous poems, a few letters and Four 
Orations to the Cross compl(?te Uie list of Grazzini’s extant works. 

He also edited the worJes o! Berni, aiul collected Tittti i trionfi, 
larrij mascherate, e canti caruasa’alasr.hi, anciati per Firenze dal 
tempo del magnijlco I.orenzo de* Medici fino alV anno In 1868 

Adamo Rossi published in his Picerche per le bibliotecke di Perugia 
thrcje “ novelle " by Cirazziai, from a MS. of the lOth century in the 
“ t'omuuale ” of Perugia; and in 1870 a small collection of those 
poems which have been left iinpnblisli(?(l l)y previous editors appeared 
at Poggilxmsi, Alrune Ptn'sie inedite. Sec Pietro Kanfani’s " Vita 
del Lasca," prefixed to his edition oi the Opere di A. Grazzini 
(Florence, 1857). 

GREAT AWAKENING, the name given to a remarkable 
religious revival centring in New England in 1740-1743, but 
covering all the American colonies in 1740-1750. Tlie word 
“ awakening " in tliis sense was frequently (and possibly first) 
used by Jonathan Edwards at the time of the Northampton 
revival of 1734-1735, which spread through the Connecticut 
Valley and prepared the way for the work in Rhode Island, 
Miussachusetts and Connecticut (1740-1741)0! George Whiteficld, 
who had previously been preaching in the South, especially 
at Savannah, Georgia. He, his immediate follower, Gilbert 
I'cnnent (i 703-1 764), other clergymen, such as James Davenport, 

1 and many untrained laymen who took up the work, agreed 
in the emotional and dramatic character of their preaching, 
in rousing their hearers to a high pitch of excitement, often 
amounting to frenzy, in the undue stress they put upon ** bodily 
effects ” (the physical manifestations of an abnormal psychic 
state) as proofs of conversion, and in their unrestrained attacks 
upon the many dergymen who did not join them and whom 
they called “ dead men,” unconverted, unregenerate and 
careless of the spiritual condition of their parishes. Jonathan 
Edwards, licnjamin Colman (1673-1747), and Joseph Bellamy, 
recognized the .viciousness of so extreme a positiotu Edwards 
personally reprimanded Whitefield for presuming to say 6f any 
one that he was unconverted, and in his Thoughts Cmceming 
the Present Revival of Relipm devoted much space to “ showing 
what things are to be corrected, or avoided, in promoting this 
work.” Edward’s famous sermon at Enfield in 1741 so aftected 
his audience that they cried and groaned aloud, and he found 
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it neoBssaay to bid them be still that he mi^ht go on ; but 
Davehport and man^r itinerants provoked and invited shouting 
and even writldng, and otlier physical manifestations. At its 
May session in 1742 the General Court of Massachusetts forbade 
itinerant preaching save with full consent from ^ the< tesident 
pastor; in May 1743 the annml ministerial oohvention; by a. 
small plurality, declared against “several errors in doctrine 
and disorders in practice which have of late obtained in various 
parts of the land,'" against lay preachers and disorderly revival 
meetings ; in the same year Charles Chauncy, who disapproved 
of the revival, published SeasonMe Thoughts on the State of 
Rdigi&n in New England ; and in 1744-1745 WhiteficW, upon 
his second tour in New England, found that the faculties of 
Harvard and Yale had officially “ testified and “ declared ** 
against him and that most pulpits were closed to him. Some 
separatist churches were formed as a result of the Awakening ; 
these cither died out or became Baptist congregations. To 
the reaction against the gross methods of the revival has been 
ascritied the religious apathy of New Hyland during the last 
years of the i8th century ; but the martial and political excite- 
ment, beginning with King George’s War {i,e, the American 
part of the War of the Austrian Succession) and running through 
the American War of Independence and the founding of the 
American government, must be reckoned at the least as contri- 
buting causes. 

See Joseph Tracy, The Great Awakening (Boston, 1842) ; Samnel 
P. Hayes, " An Historical Stu<ly of the Kdwardean Revivals/* in 
The American Journal of Psychology, vol. 13 (Worcester, Mass., 
lyoi) ; and Frederick M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious 
Revivals (New York, 1905), especially chapter viii. pp. 04-131. 

(R. Wb.) 

GREAT BARRIER REEF, a vast coral reef extending for 
1200 m. along the north-east coast of Australia The 

channel within it is protected from heavy seas by the reef, and 
is a valuable route of communication for coasting steamers. 
The reef itself is also traversed by a number of navigable passages. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, a township of Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the Housatonic river, in the Berkshire 
hills, about 25 m. S.W. of Pittsfield. Pop. (1890) 4612 ; (1900) 
5854, of whom 1187 were foreign-born ; (1910, U.S. census) 
5926. Its area is about 45 sq. m. The towii.ship is traversed by 
a branch of the New York, New Haven 8r Hartford railroad, and 
the Berkshire Street railway (controlled by the N.Y., N.H. & H.) 
has its southern terminus here. Within the township are 
three villages — Great Barrington (the most important), Housa- 
tonic and Van Dcusenville ; the first two are about 5 m. apart. 
The village of Great Barrington, among the hills, is well known 
as a summer resort. The Congregational church with its magnifi- 
cent organ (3954 pipes) is worthy of mention. There is a public 
library in the village of Great Barrington and another in the 
village of Housatonic. Monument Mt. (1710 ft.), partly in 
Stockbridgf, commands a fine view of the Berkshires and the 
Housatonic Valley. The Sedgwick School (for boys) was removed 
from Hartford, Connecticut, to Great Barrington in 1869. 
There are various manufactures, including cotton-goods (in the 
village of Housatonic), and electric meters, paper, knit goods 
and counterpanes (in the village of Great Barrington) ; and 
marble and blue stone are quarried here ; but the township is 
primarily given over to farming. The fair of the Housatonic 
Agricultural Society is held here annually during September; 
and the district court of South Berkshire sits here. 'Fhe township 
was incorporated in 1761, having been, since 1743, the “ North 
Parish of Sheffield ” ; the township of Sheffield, earlier known 
as the “ Lower Housatonic Plantation ” was incorporated in 
1733. Great Barrington was named in honour of John Shute 
^1678-1734), Viscount Barrii^ton of Ardglass (the adjective 
“ Great being added to distinguish it from another township 
of the same name). In 1761-1787 it was the shire-town. Great 
Barri^ton was a centre of the disaffection during Shays’s 
rebellion, and on the 12th of September 1786 a riot here pre- 
vented the sitting of court. Samuel Hopkins, one of the most 
eminent of Ameri^n theologians, Was pastor here in 1 743-1769 ; 
General Joseph Dwight (1703-1765), a merchant, lawyer and 
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brigadier^enerol of MassailuiMttB militia, vlho took’ |>art in 
the Lomisbui^g expedition in 1745 and later in the Ftcndi and 
Indian War, lived here from 1758 until his death ; and William 
Cullen Bryant lived here as a lawyer and town elerk in 1816-1825. 

See C. J. Taylor, History of Great Harrington (Great Tiarrinaton. 
1882)., 

GREAT BASIN, an area in the western Cordilleran region of 
the United States of America, about aoo;ooo sq. m. in extent, 
characterized by wholly interior drainage, a peculiar mountain 
system and extreme aridity. Its form is approximately that 
of an isosceles triangle, with the sharp angle extending into 
Lower California, W. of the Colorado river ; the northern edge 
being formed by the divide of the drainage basin of the Columbia 
river, the eastern by that of the Colorado, the western by the 
central part of the Sierra Nevada crest, and by other high 
mountains. The N. boundary and much of the E. is not con- 
spicuously uplifted, being plateau, rather than mountain. The 
W. half of Utah, the S.W. corner of Wyoming, the S.E. corner 
of Idaho, a large area in S.E. Oregon, much of S. California, 
a strip along the E. border of the last-named state, and almost 
the whole of Nevada are embraced within the limits of the 
Great Basin. 

The Great Basin is not, as its name implies, a topographic cup. 
Its surface is of varied character, with many independent closed 
basins draining into lakes or “ playas,” none of which, however, 
has outlet to the sea. The mountain chains, which from their 
peculiar geologic character are known as of the “ Basin Range 
type ” (not exactly conterminous in distribution with the Basin), 
are echeloned in short ranges running from N. to S. Many of 
them arc fault block mountains, the crust having been broken 
and tlie blocks tilted so that there is a sleep face on one side 
and a gentle slope on the other. This is the Basin Range type of 
mountain. These mountains arc among the most recent in the 
continent, and some of them, at least, are still growing. In 
numerous instances clear evidence of recent movements along 
the fault planes Ims been discovered ; and frequent earthquakes 
testify with equal force to the present uplift of the mountain 
blocks. The valleys between the tilted mountain blocks are 
smooth and often trough-like, and are often the sites of shallow 
salt lakes or playas. By tlie rain wa.sh and wind action detritus 
from the mountains is carried to these valley floors, raising their 
level, and often burying low mountain spurs, so as to cause 
neighbouring valleys to coalesce. I’hc plateau “ lowlands ” in 
the centre of the Basin are approximately 5000 ft. in altitude. 
Southward tlie altitude falls, Death valley and Coahuila valley 
being in part below the level of the sea. The whole Basin is 
marked by three features of elevation— the Utah basin, the 
Nevada basin and, between them, the Nevada plateau. 

Over the lowlands of the Basin, taken generally, there is an 
average precipitation of perhaps 6-7 in., while in the Oregon 
region it is twice as great, and in the southern parts even less. 
The mountains receive somewhat more. Tlie annual evaporation 
from water surfaces is from 60 to 150 in. (60 to 80 on the Grtiat 
Salt I.^e). The reason for the arid climate differs in different 
sections. In the north it is due to the fact that the winds from 
the Pacific lose most of their moisture, espedally in winter, on 
the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada ; in the south it is due 
to the fact that the region lies in a zone of calms, and light, 
variable wind.s. Precipitation is largely confined to local showers, 
often of such violence as to warrant the name “ cloud bursts,” 
commonly applied to the heaxy down-pours of this desert 
region. It is these heavy rains, of brief duration, when great 
volumes of water rapidly run off from the barren slopes, that 
cause the deep channels, or arroyas, which cross the desert. 
Permanent streams are rare. Many mountains are quite without 
perennial streams, and some lack even springs. Few of the 
mountain creeks succeed in reaching the arid plains, and those 
that do quickly disappear by evaporation or by seepage into 
the gravels. In the N.W. there are many permanent lakes 
without outlet fed by the mountain streams ; others, snow fed, 
occur among the Sierra Nevada ; and some in the laiger mountain 
masses of middle region. Almost all are saline. The largest 
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of all. Great Salt Lake, i$ maintained by the waters of the 
Wasatch and associated plateaus. No lakes occur south of 
Owens in the W. and Sevier in the E. (39®) ; evaporation below 
these limits is supreme. Most of the small closed basins, how- 
ever, contain ** playas,” or alkali mud flats, that are overflowed 
when the tributary streams arc supplied with storm water. 

Save where irrigation has reclaimed small areas, the whole 
region is a vast desert, though locally only some of the interior 
plains are known as deserts.” Such are the Great Sait Lake 
and Carson deserts in the north, the Mohave and Colorado and 
Amargosa (Death Valley) deserts of the south-west. Straggling 
forests, mainly of conifers, characterize the high plateaus of 
central Utah. Ihe lowlands and the lower mountains, especially 
southward, are generally treeless. Cottonwoods line the streams, 
salt-loving vegetation margins the hare playas, low bushes and 
scattered bunch-grass grow over the lowlands, especially in the 
north. Gray desert plants, notably cactuses and other thorny 
plants, partly replace in the south the bushes of the north. 
Except on thie scattered oases, where irrigation from springs and 
moimtiun streams has reclaimed small patche.s, the desert is 
barren and forbidding in the extreme. There are broad plains 
covered with salt and alkali, and others supporting only scattered 
bunch grass, sage bush, cactus and other arid land plants. 
There are stony wastes, or alluvial fans, where mountain streams 
emerge upon the plains, in time of flood, bringing detritus in 
their torrential cours(\s from the mountain ennyons and depositing 
it along the mountain base. The barrenness extends into the 
mountains themselves, where there are bare rock cliffs, stony 
slopes and v general absence of vegetation. With increasing 
altitude vep[ctation l)QcomeH more varied and abundant, until the 
tree limit is reii(’.he<l ; then follows a forest belt, which in the 
highest mountains is limited aliove by cold as it is below by 
aridity. 

'I’he successive explorations of II. L. E. Bonneville, J. C. 
Pr^mont and Howard Stansbury ^1806-1863) furnished a 
general knowledge of the hydrographic features and geological 
lacustrine history of the Great Basin, and this knowledge was 
rounded out by the field work of the U.S. Geological Survey from 
1870 to 1883. under the direction of Grove Karl Gilbert. The 
mountains are composed in great part of Paleozoic strata, 
often modified by vulcanism and greatly denuded and sculptured 
by wind and water erosion. The climate in late geologic time 
was very different from that which pirevails to-day. In the 
J^loistocene period many lai^e lakes were formt^d within the Great 
Basin ; especially, by the fusion of small catchment basins, 
two great confluent bodies of water — Lake I^hontan (in the 
Nevada basin) and Lake Bonneville (in the Utah basin). The 
latter, the remnants of which are represented to-day by Great 
Salt, Sevier and Utah Lakes, had a ilrainage basin of some 
54,000 sq. m. 

Sec Ci. K. Gilbert in Wheeler Survey, ( 7 . 5 . Otsographica! Survey 
IVest of the Hundredth Meridian^ vol. iii. ; Clarence King and others 
ill the Report of the RorUeth Parallel Survey (U.S. Geol. Hx])]oration 
of the Fortieth l^arallel) ; G. K. Gilbert's Lake Bonneville (U.S. 
Geological Survey, Monographs, No. i, 1890), also I. C. Kussell's 
Lake Lahontan (Same, No. 1 1 , 1H85), with TOference.s t(» other publica- 
tions of the Survey. For reference to later gc'ologicul literature, and 
discussion of the lia.sin Ranges, see J. E. Spurt, Bull, Geol. Soc, Amer, 
vol. 1901, p. 217 ; and G. D. Loudcrhack, same, vol. 15, 1904, 
p. 280; also general bibliographies issued by the U.S. (ieol.' Survey 
(e.g. Bull, 301, 372 and 409). 

GREAT BEAR LAKE, an extensive sheet of fresh water in 
the north-west of Canada, between 65® and 67° N., and 117® and 
12 f W. It is of very irregular shape, has an estimated area 
of 1 1,200 sq. m., a depth of 270 ft., and is upwards of 200 ft. 
above the sea. It is 175 m. in length, and from 25 to 45 in 
breadth, though the greatest distance between its northern and 
southern arms is about 180 m. I'he Great Bear river discharges 
its waters into the Mackenzie river. It is full of fish, and the 
neighbouring coimtr}^, though barren and uncultivated, contains 
quantities oi game. 

GREAT CIRCLE. The circle in which a Sphere is cut by a 
plane is called a “ great circle,” when the cutting plane passes 
through the centre of sphere. Treating the earth as a sphere, 


the meridians of longitude are all great circles. Of the paraltels 
of latitude, the equator only is a great; circle. The shortest line 
joining any two points is an arc of a great cirde. For ” great 
drde sailing ” see Navigation, 

GREAT FALLS, a city and the county-seat of Cascade county, 
Montana, U.S.A., 99 m. (by rail) N.£. of Helena, oil the S. bank 
of the Missouri river, opposite the mouth of the Sun river, at an 
altitude of about 3300 ft. It is 10 m. above the Great Falls 
of the Missouri, from which it derives its name. Pop. (1890) 
3979; (iQoo) 14,930, of whom 4692 were foreign-born; (1910, 
census) 13,9^. It has an area of about 8 sq. m. It is served 
by the Great Northern and the Billings & Northern (Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy system) railways. The city has a splendid 
park system of seven parks (about 530 acres) with 15 m. of 
boulevards.^ Among the principal buildings are a city hall, 
court house, high school, commercial college, Carnegie library, 
the Columbus Hospital and Training School for Nurses (under 
the supervision of the Sisters of C’harity), and the Montana 
Deaconess hospital. There is a Federal land office in the city. 
Great Falls lies in the midst of a region exceptionally rich in 
minerals — copper, gold, silver, lead, iron, gypsum, limestone, 
sapphires and bituminous coal being mined in the neighbourhood. 
Much grain is grown in the vicinity, and the city is an important 
shipping point for wool, live-stock and cereals. Near Great 
Falls the Missouri river, within 7i m., contracts from a width of 
about 900 to 300 yds. and falls more than 500 ft., the principal 
falls being the Black Eagle Falls (50 ft.), from which power is 
derived for the city’s street railway and lighting plant, the 
beautiful Rainbow Falls (48 ft.) and Great Falls (92 ft). Giant 
Spring Fall, about 20 ft. high, is a cascade formed by a spring 
on the bank of the river near Rainbow Falls. The river furnishes 
very valuable water-power, partly utilized by large manufactur- 
ing establishments, including flour mills, plaster mills, breweries, 
iron works, mining machinery shops, and smelting and reduction 
works. The Boston 8 l Montana copper smelter is one of the 
largest in the world ; it has a chimney stack 506 ft. high, and in 
i()o8 employed 1200 men in the smelter and 2500 in its mining 
department. Great Falls ranked second (to Anaconda) among 
the cities of the state in the value of the factory product of 1905, 
Vvhich was $13,291,979, showing an increase of 42*4 % since 1900. 
The city owns and operates its water-supply system. Great Falls 
was settled in 1884, and was chartered as a city in 1888. 

GREAT HARWOOD, an urban district in the Darwen parlia- 
mentary division of Lancashire, England, 4i m. N.E. of Black- 
bum, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 
12,015. It is of modem growth, a towmship of cotton operatives, 
with large collieries in the vicinity. An agricultural society 
is also maintained. 

GREATHEAD, JAMES HENRY (1844-1896), British engineer, 
was bom at Grahamstown, Cape Colony, on the 6th of August 
1844. He migrated to England in 1859, and in 1864 was a pupil 
of P. W. Barlow, from whom he became acquainted with the 
shield system of tunnelling with which his name is especially 
associated. Barlow, indeed, had a strong belief in the shield, 
and was the author of a scheme for facilitating the traffic of 
London by the constmetion of underground railways running 
in cast-iron tubes constructed by its aid. To show what the 
method could do, it was resolved to make a subway under 
the Thames near the Tower, but the troubles encountered 
by Sir M. I. Brunei in the Thames Tunnel, where also a shield was 
employed, made engineers hesitate to undertake the subway, 
even though it was of very much smaller dimensions (6 ft. 7 in. 

* Great Falls was a pioneer among the cities of the state in the 
development of a park system. When tlie city was first .settled its 
site was a " barren tract of san^ thinly covered with buffalo-grass 
and patches of sage brush.” The first settler, Paris Gibson, of 
Minneapolis, began the planting of trees, which, though not indi- 
genous, grew well. The city's sidewalks are bordered by strips of 
lawn, in which there is a row of trees, and the city maintains a large 
nursery whore trees are grown for this purpose. A general state law 
(1901) placing the parking of cities on a sound financial basis is due 
very largely to the impulse furnished by Great Falls. See an article, 
*' Great Falls, the Pioneer Park City of Montana,” by C. H. Forbe^ 
I.mdsay, in the Craftsman for November 1908. 
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internal diameter) than the tunnel. At this juncture Greathead 
come forward and offered to take up the contract; and ht 
successfully carried it through in 1^9 without fiiiding any 
necessity to resort to the use of compressed air^ which Barlow 
in 1867 1^ suggested might be employed in water-bearing strata. 
After this he began to practise on his own account, and mainly 
divided his time between raflway construction and taking out 
patents for improvements in his shield, and for other inventions 
such as the ** Ejector ” fire-hydrant. Early in the ’eighties he 
began to work in conjunction with a company whose aim was 
to introduce into London from America the Hallidie system of 
cable traction, and in 1884 an act of Parliament was obtained 
authorizing what is now the City & South London Railway — 
a tube-railway to be worked by cables. This was begun in 1886, 
and the tunnels were driven by means of the Greathead shield, 
compressed air being used at those points where water-bearing 
gravel was encountered. During the progress of the works 
electrical traction became so far developed as to be superior 
to cables ; the idea of using the latter was therefore abandoned, 
and when the railway was opened in 1890 it was as an electrical 
one. Greathead was engaged in two other important under- 
ground lines in London — the Waterloo &: City and the Central 
London. He lived to see the tunnels of the former completed 
under the Thames, but the latter was scarcely begun at the time 
of his death, which happened at Streathain, in the south of 
London, on the 21st of October 1896. 

GREAT LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA, THE. The connected 
string of five fresh-water inland seas. Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie and Ontario, lying in the interior of North America, 
between the Dominion of Canada on the north and the United 
States of America on the south, and forming the head-waters of 
the St Lawrence river system, are collectively and generally 
known as “ The Great Lakes.*' From the head of lake Superior 
these lakes are navigable to Buffalo, at the foot of lake Erie, 
a distance of 1023 m., for vessels having a draught of 20 ft. ; 
from Buffalo to Kingston, 191 m. farther, the draught is limited, 
by the depth in the Welland canal, to 14 ft. ; lake Superior, the 
largest and most westerly of the lakes, empties, through the river 
St Mary, 55 m. long, into lake Huron. From Point Iroquois, 
which may be considered the foot of the lake, to Sault Ste 
Marie, St Mary's Falls, St Mary's Rapids or the Soo, as it is 
variously called, a distance of 14 m., there is a single channel, 
wlxich ha.s been dredged by the United States government, at 
points which required deepening, to give a minimum width 
of 800 ft. and a depth of 23 ft. at mean stage water. Below the 
Sault, the river, on its course to lake Huron, expands into several 
lakes, and is divided by islands into numerous contracted 
passages. There are two navigated channels ; the older one, 
following the international boundary-line by way of lake George, 


]!9( the height varying as the lakes chifnge in level. The 
enormous growth of inter-^lake freight traffic has justified the 
cmxstniction of three separate locks, each overcoming the rapids 
by a single lift — two side by side on the United States and one 
on the Canadian side of the river. These locks, the largest in 
the world, are all open to Canadian ahd United States vessels 
I alike, and are operated free from all taxes or tolls on shipping. 
The Canadian ship canal, opened to traffic on the 9th of 
September 1895, was constructed through St^Mary Island, on 
the north side of the rapids, by the Canadian government, at a 
cost of $3,684^227, to facilitate traffic and to secure to Canadian 
vessels an entrance to lake Superior without entering United 
States territory’. The canal is 5967 ft. long between the ex- 
tremities of the entrance piers, has one lock 90Q ft. long and 
60 ft, wide, with a depth on the sills at the lowest known water- 
level of 2ol ft. The approaches to the canal are dredged to 
18 ft. deep, and are well buoyed and lighted. On the United 
States side of the river the length of the canal is 1} m., the 
channel outside the locks having a width varying froxh 108 to 
600 ft. and depth of 25 ft. The locks of 1855 were closed in 1886, 
to give place to the Poe lock. The Weitzol lock, opened to 
navigation on the isl of September 1881, was built south of the 
old locks, the approach being through the old canal. Its chamber 
is 515 ft. long between lock gates, and 80 ft. wide, narrowing 
to 60 ft. at the gates. The length of the masonry walls is 717 ft., 
height 39 J ft., with 17 ft. over mitre sills at mean stage of water. 
The Poe lock, built because the Weitzel lock, large and fully 
equipped as it is, was insufficient for the rapidly growing traffic, 
was opened on the 3rd of August 1896. Its length between gates 
is 800 ft.; width 100 ft. ; length of masonry walls 1100 ft.; 
height 43J to 45 ft., with 22 ft. on the mitre sill at mean stage. 

The expenditure by the United States government on the 
canal, with its several locks, and on improving the channel 
through the river, aggregated fourteen million dollars up to the 
end of 1906.* Plans were prepared in 1907 for a third United 
States lock with a separate canal approach. 

The canals are closed every winter, the average dale of opening 
up to 1893 being the 1st of May, and of closing the isi of 
December. The pressure of business since that time, aided 
possibly by some slight climatic modification, has extended 
the season, so that the average date of opening is now ten days 
earlier and of closing twelve days later. The earliest opening 
was in 1902 on the ist of April, and the latest closing in 1904 on 
the 20th of December. 

The table below gives tlic average yearly commerce for periods 
of five years, and serves to show the rapid increase in freight growth. 

Around the canals have grown up two thriving towns, one 
on the Michigan, the other on the Ontario side of the river, with 
manufactories driven by water-power derived from the Sault. 


Staiement of the commerce through the several Sault Ste Marie canals, averaged for every five years** 
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has a width of 150 to 300 ft., and a depth of 17 ft. ; it is buoyed 
but not lighted, and is not capable of navigation by modem 
large freighters ; the other, some 12 m. shorter, an artificial 
channel dredged by the United States government in their own 
territory, has, a minimum width of 300 ft. and depth of 20 ft. 
It is elaborately lighted throughout its length. A third diannel, 
west of all the islands, was designed for steamers bound down, 
the older channel being reserved for upbound boats. 

Between lake Superior and lake Huron there is a fall of 20 ft. 
of which the Sault, in a distance of m., absorbs from 18 to 


The outlet of lake Michigan, the only lake of the series lying 
wholly in United States territory, is at the Strait of Mackinac, 
near the point where the river St Mary reaches lake Huron. 
With lake Michigan are connected the Chica^ Sanitary and 
Ship canal, the IlUnois and Michigan, and the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi canals, for which see Illinois. With lake Huron is always 

1 Statistical report of lake commerce passing through canals. Col. 
Chas. E. L. B. Davis, U.S.A., engineer in cha^L^e, 1907. 

* Statistical report of lake commence passing through canals, 
published annually by the U.S. engineer officer in charge. 

* The first five years of operation: 
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mduded Geonr^an^^^f the channel north of ManitduUn cheaidy. The cost of fvei^t per ton«iiule fell from 33/ibo cent 

luaiia. As It is as ai connecting waterway in 1&7, to 8/100 cent in 1898 ; since then the rate has slig^itly 

between Ihkes Snpmor iam and lake Erie it has no risen, hntkeeps wdl below i/zo cent per ton^mile. 

notable harbonriimiit it empties into kke Erie through the The traffic on the lakes may be divided into three classes, 
river St Qair^ lake St Chur and the river Detroit On these con* passenger> package freight bulk freight. Of passenger 
necting waters are severai important manufacturing and shipping boats the largest are 380 ft. long by 44 ft. beam, having a 
towns, and through this chain passes nearly all the traffic of the speed of over 30 m, an hour, making the round trip between 
lakes, both that to and from lake Michigan ports, and also that of BttlBfalo and Chicago x8oo m., or Buffalo and Duluth 2000 m., 
lakeSup^ior. The tonnagcof a single short season of navigation every week. Tliey carry no freight. ^Hie Canadian Pacific 
exceeds in the aggregate 60,000,000 tons. Extensive dredging railway runs a line of fine Tyne-built passe^er and freight 
and embankment works have been carried on by tiie United steamers between Owen Sound and Fort William, and these 
States government in lake St Clair and the river Detroit, and a two lines equad in accommodation transatlantic passenger 
20-ft. channel now exists, which Ls being constantly improved, steamers. On lake Michigan many fine passenger boats run out 
Lake St Clair is nearly circular, 25 m. in diameter, with the north- of Chi^o, and on lake Ontario there are several large and fast 
east quadrant filled by the delta of the river St Clair. It has a Canadian steamers on routes radiating from Toronto. The 
very flat bottom with a general depth of only 21 ft., shoaling very package freight business, that is, the transportation of goods 
gradually, usually to re^ lieds that line the low swampy shores, in enclosed parcels, is principally local ; all the through business 
To enter the lake from' river St Clair two cliannels have been of this description is controlled by lines run by the great trunk 
provided, with retaining walls of cribwork, one for upward, the railways, and is done in boats limited in beam to 50 ft. to admit 
other for downward bound vessels. Much dredging has also been them through bridges over the rivers at Chicago and Buffalo, 
necessary at the outlet of the lake into river Detroit. A critical By far the greatest number of vessels on the lakes are bulk 
point in that river is at Limekiln crossing, a cut dredged through freighters, and the conditions of the service have developed a 
limestone rock above the Ciuiadiaii town of Amherstburg. The special type of vessel. Originally sailing vessels were largely 
normal depth here before improvement was 12I-15 ft. ; by a used, but these have practically disappeared, giving place to 
project of 1902. a channel 600 ft. wide and 21 ft. deep was planned ; steamers, which have grown steadily in size with every increase 
there are separate channels for up- and down-bound vessels. To in available draught. In 1894 there was no vessel on the lakes 
prevent vessels from crowding together in the cut, the Canadian with a capacity of over 5000 tons ; in 1906 there were 254 vessels 
government maintains a patrol service here, while the United of a greater capacity, 12 of them carrying over 12,000 tons each. 
States government maintains a similar patrol in the St Mary For a few years following 1890 many large barges were built, 
channel. carrying up to 8000 tons each, intended to be towed by a 

The Grand Trunk railway opened in 1891 a single track steamer. It was found, however, that the time lost by one boat 

tunnel under the river St Clair, from Sarnia to Port Huron, of the pair having to wait for the other made the plan unprofit- 
It is 6026 ft. long, a (cylinder 20 fu in diameter, lined with able and no more were built. Following 1888 some 40 whale- 
cost iron in flanged sections. A second tunnel was undertaken back steamers and barges, having oval cross-scctions without 
between Detroit and Windsor, under the river Detroit. frames or decks, were built, but experience failed to demonstrate 

Fnjm Buffalo, at the foot of lake Erie, the river Niagara runs any advantage in the type, and dieir construction has ceased, 
northwards 36 m. into lake Ontario. To overcome the difference The modem bulk freighter is a vessel 600 ft. long, 58 ft. beam, 
of 327 ft. in level between lakes Erie and Ontario, the Welland capable of carrying 14,000 tons on 20 ft. draught, built with a 
canal, accommodating vessels of 255 ft. in length, with a draught midship section practically rectangular, the coefficient frequently 
of 14 ft., was built, and is maintained by Canada. '1 he Murray as high as *98, with about two -thirds of the entire length 
canal extends from Presqu'ile Bay, on the north shore of lake absolutely straight, giving a block coefficient up to *87. The 

Ontario, a distance of m., to the headquarters of the Bay of triple-expansion machiner>' and boilens, designed to drive the 

Quinte. Trent canal is a term applied to a scries of water boat at a speed of 12 m. an hour, are in the extreme stern, and 
stretches in tlie interior of Ontario which are ultimately designed the pilot house and quarters in the extreme bow, leaving all 
to connect lake Huron and lake Ontario. At Peterboro a the cargo space together. Hatches are spaced at multiples 
hydraulic balance-lock with a lift of 65 ft., 140 ft. in length and of 12 ft. throughout the length and are made as wide as possible 
33 ft. clear in width, allowing a draught of 8 ft., has been con- athwartshijis to facilitate loading and unloading. The vessels 
stnu-ted. The ordinary lock.s are 134 by 33 ft. with a draught are built on girder frames and fitted with double bottoms for 
o( 6 ft. When the whole route of 200 m. is completed, there will .strength and water ballast. This type of vessel can be loaded 
not be. more tluin ni. of actual canal, the remaining portion in a few minutes, and unloaded by self-filling grab buckets up to 
of the waterway l»eing through lakes and rivers. For the Erie ten tons capacity, worked hydraulically, in six or eight hours, 
canal, between that lake and tlie Hudson river, see Erie and The bulk freight generally follows certain well-defined routes; 
New York. iron ore is shipped cast from ports on both sides of lake Superior 

The population of the states and provinces bordering on the and on the west side of lake Michigan to rail shipping points 
Great Lakes is estimated to be over 35,000,000. Tn Penn.sylvania on the .south shore of lake Erie. Wheat and other grains from 
and Ohio, south of lake Erie, there are large coal-fields. Sur- Duluth find their way to Buffalo, as do wheat, corn (maize) 
nnmding lake Michigan and west of lake Superior are va.st and other grains from Chicago. Wheat from the Canadian 
grain-growing plains, and the prairies of the (’luuidian north- north-west is distributed from Fort William and Port Arthur 
west arc rapidly increasing the area and quantity of wheat to railway terminals on Georgian Bay, to Buffalo, and to -Port 
grown ; while both north and south of lake Sujxjrior are the CoUx)rne for trans-shipment to canal barges for Montreal, 
most extensive iron mines in the world, from which 35 million and cool is distributed from lake Eric to all western points. The 
tons of ore were shipped in 1906. The natural highway for the large shipping trade is assisted by both governments by a system 
shipment of all these products is the Great J.ake.s, and over of aids to navigation that mark every channel and danger, 
them coal is distributed westwards and grain and iron ore are There are also life-saving stotions at all dangerou.s points, 
concentrated eastwards. The great quantity of coarse freights, The Great I^akes never freeze over completely, but the harbours 
that could only be profitably carried long distances by water, and often the connecting rivers are closed by ice. The navigable 
has revolutionized the tyjpt of vessel used far its transportation, season at the Sault is about 7^ months ; in lake Erie it is 
making large steamers imperative, consolidating interests and somewhat longer. The season of navigation has been slightly 
cheapening methods. It is usual for the vessels in the grain lengthened since 1905, by using powerful tugs as ice-breakers 
trade and in the iron-ore trade to make their up trips empty ; in the spring and autumn, the Canadian government undertaking 
but in consequence of the admirable faalitics provided at the service at Canadian terminal ports, chiefly at Fort William 
terminal points, they make very fast time, and cany freight veiy^ and Port Arthur, the most northerly ports, where the season 
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k naliuraUy sbortest> and thie Lake Carriers’ Aasodation, a 
federation of the freighting steamship owners^ acting m the river 
St.Maiy* , Car ferries run though the winter across kke Michigan 
and the Strait of Mackinac^ across the rivers St Ckir and Detroit^ 
and across the middle of lakes Erie and Ontario. The largest 
of these steamers k 350 ft. long by 56 ft. wide, draught 24 ft., 
horse power 3500, speed i3 ’kDots« She carries on four tracks 30 
freight cars, with 1350 tons of freight. Certain passenger steamers 
run on lake Michigan, from Chicago 1 north, all the winter. 

The level of the lakes varies gradually, and is affected by the 
general character of the season, and not by individual rainfalls. 
The variations of level of the several lakes do nut necessarily 
synchronize. There is an annual fluctuation of about i ft. in 
the upper lakes, and in some seasons over 2 ft. in the bwer 
lakes ; the lowest point being at the end of winter and the lughest 
in midsummer. In lake Michigan the level has ranged from a 
maximum in the years 1859, 1876 and xS86, to a minimum 
nearly 5 ft. lower in 1896. In lake Ontario there is a range of 

ft. between the maximum of May 1870 and the minimum of 
November 1895. In consequence of the shallowness of lake Erie, 
its level is seriously disturbed by a persistent storm ; a westerly 
gale lowers the water at its upper end exceptionally as much 
as 7 ft., seriously interfering with the navigation of the river 
Detroit, while an easterly gale produces a similar effect at Buffalo. 
(For physiographical details see articles on the several lakes, 
and United States.) 

There is geological evidence to show that the whole basin of 
the lakes has in recent geological times gradually changed in 
level, rising to the north and subsiding southwards ; and it is 
claimed tliat the movement is still in gradual progress, the rate 
assigned being *42 ft. per 100 m. per century. The maintenance 
of the level of the great lakes is a matter of great importance to 
the large freight boats, which always load to tlie limit of depth 
at critical points in the dredged channels or in the hiarbours. 
Fears have been entertained that the water power canals at 
Sault Ste Marie, the drainage canal at Chicago and the dredged 
channel in the river Detroit will permanently lower the levels 
respectively of lake Superior and of the Michigan-Huron-Eria 
group. An international deep-waterway commission exists 
for the consideration of this question, and army engineers 
appointed by the United States government have worked on the 
problem.^ Wing dams in the rivers St Mary and Niagara, to 
retard the discharges, have been proposed as remedial measures. 
The Great Lakes are practically tideless, though some observers 
claim to find true tidal pubations, said to amount to 3.} in. at 
spring tide at Chicago. Secondary undulations of a few minutes 
in period, ranging from 1 to 4 in., are well marked. 

The Great Lakes are well stocked with fish of commercial 
value. These are largely gathered from the fishermen by 
steam tenders, and taken fresh or in frozen condition to railway 
distributing points. In lakes Superior and Huron salmon-trout 
(Salveltnus namaycush, Walb) are commercially most important. 
They ordinarily range from 10 to 50 lb in weight, and arc often 
larger. In Georgian Bay the catches of whitefish {Coregonus 
cLupeiformis, Mitchill) are enormous. In lake Erie whitefish, 
lesser whitefish, erroneously called lake-herring (C. ariedi, Le 
Sueur), and sturgeon {Aeipenser rubicundus, Le Sueur) are the 
most common. There b good angling at numerous points on the 
lakes and tlxeir feeders. The river Nipigon, on the north shore 
of lake Superior, is famous as a stream abounding in speckled 
trout {Sdvdinus fontinalis, Mitchill) of unusual size. Black 
bass (Micropterus) are found from Georgian Bay to Montreal, and 
the maskinonge (Esox nobilior, Le Sueur), plentiful in the same 
waters, b a very game fish that often attains a weight of 70 lb. 

Bibuography. — E. Chaaning and M. F. Lansing, Story of the 
Great Lahe$ (New York, igoy), for an account of the lakes in hbtory ; 
and for shining, &c., J. O. Curwdod, The Great Lakes (New York, 
1909) ; C 7 . 5 . Hydrographic office publication^ No. 108, Sailing 
directioas for the Great Lakes," Navy Department (Washington, 
1901, seqq.); Bulletin No. 77, "Survey of Northern and North- 
western liikes," Corps of Engineers, U.S. War Department, U.S. 

* Report of the Chief of F;ngineers, U.S. Army, in Beport of War 
Department, U.S. i^gB, p. 3776, 


Ladce Survey O&ce (Detsoit, Mkh., X 907 >; Annual nepotru of 
CanadeAm Deparfment of Marine and Fisheries (Ottawa, x868 
seqq.). \.(W,P.A.) 

QBBAT MOTHRU of THB 60 D 6 » the ancient Oriental-Oreek- 
Roman deity commonly known as Cybele (q.v.) in Greek and 
Latin literature from the time of Pindar. She was also known 
under many other names, some of which were derived from 
famous places of worship : as Dindymene from Mt. Dindymon, 
Matec Idaca from Mt. Ida, Sipylene from Mt. Sipylus, Agdistis 
from Mt. Agdbtis or Agdus, Mater Phrygia from the greatest 
stronghold of her cuh ; while others were reflections of her 
character as a great nature goddess ; e.g. Mountain Mother, 
Great Mother of the Gods, Mother of all Gods and all Men. 
As the great Mother deity whose worship extended throughout 
Asia Minor she was known as M& or Ammas. Cybele is her 
favourite name in ancient and modern literature, while Great 
Mother of the Gods, or Great Idaean Mother of the Gods {Mater 
Deim Magna, Mater Deum Magna Idaea), the most frequently 
recurring epigraphical title, was her ordinary official designation. 

The legends agree in locating the rise of the worship of the 
Great Mother in Asia Minor, in the region of loosely defined 
geographical limits which comprised the PJirygian empire of 
prehbtoric times, and was more extensive than the Roman 
province of Phrygia (Diod. Sic. iii. 58 ; Paus. vii. 17 ; Amob. 
V. 5 ; Firm. Mat. De error., 3 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 223 ff. ; Sallust. 
Phil. De diis et mundo, 4 ; Jul. Or. v. 165 ff.). Her best-known 
early seats of worship were Mt. Ida, Mt. Sipylus, Cyzicus, Sardis 
and Pessinus, the last-named city, in Galatia near the borders 
of Roman Phrygia, finally becoming the strongest centre of 
the cult. She was known to the Romans and Greeks as essenti- 
ally Phrygian, and all Phrygia was spoken of as sacred to her 
(SchoL Apollon. Rbod. Argonauika, i. 1126). It is probable, 
however, that the Phrygian race, which invaded Asia Minor 
from the north in the 9th century b.c., found a great nature 
goddess already universally worshipped there, and blended her 
with a deity of their own. The Asiatic-Phrygian worship thus 
evolved was further modified by contact with the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, so that it acquired strong Semitic characteristics. 
The Great Mother known to the Greeks and Romans was thus 
merely the Phrygian form of the nature deity of all Asia Minor. 

From Asia Minor the cult of the Cireat Mother spread first 
to Greek territory. It found its way into Thrace at an early 
date, was known in Bocotia by Pindar in the 6th century, and 
entered Attica near the beginning of the 4th century (Grant 
Showerman, The Great Mother of the Gods, Bulletin of the Univer^ 
sity of Wisconsin, No. 43, Madison, 1901). At Peiraeus, where 
it probably arrived by way of the Aegean islands, it existed 
privately in a fully developed state, that is, accompanied by the 
worship of Attb, at the beginning of the 4th century, and publicly 
two centuries later (D. Comparetti, Annales, 1862, pp. 23 ff.). 
The Greeks from the first saw in the Great Mother a resemblance 
to their own Rhea, and finally identified the two completely, 
though the Asiatic peculiarities of the cult were never universally 
popular with them (Showerman, p. 294). In her less Asiatic 
aspect, i.e. without Attis, she was sometimes identified with 
Gaia and Dcmeter. It was in this phase that she was worshipped 
in the Metroon at Athens. In reality, the Mother Goddess 
appears under three aspects : Rhea, the Homeric and Hesiod ic 
goddess of Cretan origin ; the Phrygian Mother, with Attis ; 
and the Greek Great Mother, a modified form of the Phrygian 
Mother, to be explained as the original goddess of the Phrygians 
of Europe, communicated to the Greek stock before the Phrygian 
invasion of Asia Minor and consequent mingling wth Asiatic 
stocks (c£. Showerman, p. 252). 

In 204 B.C., in obedience to the Sibylline prophecy which said 
that whenever an enemy from abroad should make war on Italy 
he could be expelled and conquered if the Idaean Mother were 
brought to Rome from Pessinus, the cult of the Great Mother, 
together with her sacred symbol, a small meteoric stone reputed 
to have fallen from the heavens, was transferred to Rome and 
established in a temple on the Palatine (Livy xxix. 10-14). 
Her identification by the Romans with Maia, Ops, Rhea, Tellus 
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and Ceres contributed to the establishment of her worship on a 
firm footing. By the end of the Republic it had attained promin- 
ence, and under the Empire it became one of the three most 
important cults in the Roman world, the other two being those 
of Mithras and Isis. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
prove it to have penetrated from Rome as a centre to the 
remotest provinces (Showerman, pp. 291 -293). During the brief 
revival of paganism under Eugcnius in a.d. 394, occurred the 
last appearance of the cult in history. Besides the temple on 
the Palatine, there existed minor shrines of the Great Mother near 
the present church of St Peter, on the Sacra Via on the north 
slope of the Palatine, near the junction of the Almu and the 
Tiber, south of the city (ibid* 311-314). 

In all her aspects, Roman, Greek and Oriental, the Great 
Mother was characterized by essentially the same qualities. 
Most prominent among them was her universal motherhood. 
She was the great parent of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
orders of creation. ** The winds, the sea, the earth and the 
snowy seat of Olympus are hers, and when from her mountains 
she ascends into the great heavens, the son of Cronus himself 
gives way before her ” (Apollon. Rhod. Argonauiica, i. 1098). 
She was known as the All-begetter, the All-nourisher, the Mother 
of all the Blest. She was tho great, fruitful, kindly earth itself. 
Especial emphasis was placed upon her maternity over wild 
nature. She was called the Mountain Mother ; her sanctuaries 
were almost invariably upon mountains, and frequently in caves, 
the name Cybele itself being by some derived from the latter ; 
lions were her faithful companions. Her universal power over 
the natural world finds beautiful expression in Apollonius 
Rhodius, i. 1140 f!. She was also a chaste and 

beautiful deity. Her especial affinity with wild nature was 
manifested by the orgiastic character of her worship. Her 
attendants, the Corybantes, were wild, half demonic beings. 
Her priests, the Galli, were eunuchs attired in female garb, with 
long hair fragrant with ointment. Together with priestesses, 
they celebrated her rites with flutes, horns, castanets, cymbals 
and tambourines, madly ^^elling and dancing until their tenzied 
excitement found its culmination in self-scourging, self-laceration 
or exhaustion. Self-emasculation sometimes accompanied this 
delirium of worship on the part of candidates for the priesthood 
(Showerman, pp, 234-23()). The Attis of Catullus (Ixiii.) is a 
brilliant treatment of such an episode. 

Though her cult sometimes existed by itself, in its fully 
developed state the worship of the Great Mother was accom- 
panied by that of Attis (</.w.). The cult of Attis never existed 
independently. Like Adonis and Aphrodite, Baal and Astarte, 
&c., the two formed a duality representing the relations of Mother 
Nature to the fruits of the earth. There is no positive evidence 
to prove the existence of the cult publicly in this phase in Greece 
before the 2nd century B.C., nor in Rome before the Empire, 
though it may have existed in private (Showerman, “ Was Attis 
at Rome under the Republic ? ” in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, vol. 31, 1900, pp. 46-59; Cumont, 
A’.w, Attis,” De Ruggiero’s Dizionario epi^afico and Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie, Supplement ; Hepding, Attis, seine 
My then und seine Kult, Giessen, 1903, p. 142). 

The philosophers of the late Roman Empire interpreted the 
Attis legend as symbolizing the relations of Mother Earth to her 
children the fruits. Porphyrins says that Attis signified the 
flowers of spring time, and was cut off in youth because the flower 
falls before the fruit (Augustine, De civ, Dei, vii. 25). Matemus 
(pe vrtoT, 3) interprets the love of the Great Mother for Attis 
as the love of the earth for her fruits ; his emasculation as the 
cutting of the fruits ; his death as their preservation ; and his 
resurrection as the sowing of the seed again. 

At Rome the immediate direction of the cult of the Great 
Mother devolved upon the high priest, Archigallus, called Attis, 
ti high priestess, Sacerdos Maxima, and its support was derived, 
at li^st in part, from a popular contribution, the stips. Besides 
other priests, priestesses and minor officials, such as musicians, 
curator, &c., there were certain colleges connected with the 
administration of the cult, called cannophori (reed-bearers) and 


dendrophoH (branch-bearers). The Quindecimvirs exerdsed a 
general supervision over this cult, as over all other authorized 
cults, and it was, at least originally, under the special patronage 
of a club or sodality (Showerman, pp. 26^276). Roman citizens 
were at first forbidden to take part m its ceremonies, and the ban 
was not removed until the time of 'the Empire. 

The main public event in the worship of the Great Mother was 
the annual festival, which took place originally on the 4th of 
April, and was followed on the 5th by the Megalesia, games 
instituted in her honour on the introduction of the ciilt. Under 
the Empire, from Claudius on, the Megalesia lasted six days, 
April 4-Z0, and the original one day of the religious festival 
became an annual cycle of festivals extending from the 15 th 
to the 27th of March, in the following order, (i) The 15th of 
March, Canna inirat— the sacrifice of a* six -year -old bull in 
behalf of the mountain fields, the high priest, a priestess and 
the cannophori offidating, the last named cairying reeds in 
procession in commemoration of the exposure of the infant 
Attis on the reedy banks of the stream Callus in Phrygia. (This 
may have been originally a phallic procession. Cf. Showerman, 
American Journal of PhiloL xxvii. i ; Classical Journal, i. 4.) 
(2) The 22nd of March, Arbor intrai—iht bearing in procession 
of the sacred pine, emblem of Attis' self-mutilation, death and 
immortality, to the temple on the Palatine, the symbol of the 
Mother’s cave, by the dendrophori, a gild of workmen who made 
the Mother, among other deities, a patron. (3) The 24th of 
March, Dies sanguinis — a day of mourning, fasting and abstin- 
ence, especially sexual, commemorating the sorrow of the 
Mother for Attis, her abstinence from food and her chastity. 
The frenzied dance and self-laceration of the priests in com- 
memoration of Attis’ deed, and the submission to the act of 
consecration by candidates for the priesthood, was a special 
feature of the day. The laurobolium {q.v.) was often performed 
on this day, on which probably took place the initiation of 
mystics. (4) The 25th of March, Bilaria — one of the great 
festal days of Rome, celebrated by all the people. All mourning 
was put off, and good cheer reigned in token of the return of the 
sun and spring, which was symbolized by the renewal of Attis’ 
life. (5) The 26th of March, Requietio — a day of rest and quiet. 
(6) The 27th of March, Lavatio — the crowning ceremony of the 
cycle. The silver statue of the goddess, with the sacred meteoric 
stone, the Acus, set in its head, was borne in gorgeous procession 
and lathed in the Almo, the remainder of the day being given 
up to rejoicing and entertainment, e.spccially dramatic repre- 
sentation of the legend of the deities of the day. Other cere- 
monies, not necessarily connected with the annual festival, 
were the taurobolium {q»v,), the sacrifice of a bull, and the crio- 
bolium {q,v.), the sacrifice of a ram, the latter being the analogue 
of the former, instituted for the purpose of giving Attis special 
recognition. The baptism of blood, which was the feature of 
these ceremonies, was regarded as purifying and regenerating 
(Showerman, Great Mother, pp. 277-284). 

The Great Mother figures in the art of all periods both in 
Asia and Europe, but is especially prominent in the art of the 
Empire. No work of the first class, however, was inspired by 
her. She appears on coins, in painting and in all forms of 
sculpture, usually with mural crown and veil, well draped, seated 
on a throne, and accompanied by two lions. Other attributes 
which often appear are the patera, tympanum, cymbals, sceptre, 
garlands and fruits. Attis and his attributes, the pine, Phrygian 
cap, pedum, syrinx and torch, also appear. The Cybele of 
Formia, now at Copenhagen, is one of the most famous repre- 
sentations of the goddess. The Niobe of Mt. Sipylus is really the 
Mother. In literature she is the subject of frequent mention, 
but no work of importance, with the exception of Catullus Ixiii., 
is due to her inspiration. Her importance in the history of 
religion is ver\’ great. Together with Isis and Mithras, she was a 
great enemy, and yet a great aid to Christianity. The gorgeous 
rites of her worship, its mystic doctrine of communion with 
the divine through enthusiasm, its promise of regeneration 
through baptism of blood in the taurobolium, were features 
which attracted the masses of the people and made it a strong 
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rival of Christianity; and iti resemblance to the new religion^ 
however superficial^ made it, i:: spite of the scandalous practices 
which grew up around it^ a stq>ping-stone to Christianity when 
the tide set in against paganism. 

Authoritibs. — Grant Showerman, ** The Great Mother of the 
Gods/' Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin^ Na 43 ; PhiMogy 
and Literature Series^ vcd. L No. 3 (Madison, 1901) : Hugo Hepding, 
AttiSf seine Mythen und seine Kult (Giessen, 1903) ; Rapp, Roschers 
Ausfdhrlickes Lexicon der griechischen und rdmischen Myihologie 
s.v, ** Kybele " ; Drexler, ibid, s.v. " Meter.” See Roman Rblioion. 
Greek Religion, Attis, Corybantbs ; for the great Hittite 
portrayal of the Nature Goddess at Pteria, see Pteria. (G. Sn.) 

GREAT REBELLION (1642-52), a generic n^e for the civil 
wars in England and Scotland, which began with the raising of 
King Charles I.’s standard at Nottingham on the 22nd of August 
1642, and ended with the surrender of Dunottar Castle to the 
Parliament’s troops in May 1652. It is usual to classify these 
wars into the First Civil War of 1642-46, and the Second Civil 
War of 1648-52. During most of this time another civil war 
was raging in Ireland. Its incidents had little or no connexion 
with those of the Great Rebellion, but its results influenced the 
struggle in England to a considerable extent. 

I. FirstCivU War(i6^^^6), — It is impossible rightly to under- 
stand the events of this most national of all English wars without 
some knowledge of the motive forces on both sides. On the side 
of the king were enlisted the deep-seated loyalty which was the 
result of two centuries of effective royal protection, the pure 
cavalier spirit foreshadowing the courtier era of Charles II., but 
still strongly tinged with the old feudal indiscipline, the militarism 
of an expert soldier nobility, well represented by Prince Rupert, 
and lastly a widespread distrust of extreme Puritanism, which 
appeared unreasonable to Lord Falkland and other philosophic 
statesmen and intolerable to every other class of Royalists. 
The foot of the Royal armies was animated in the main by the 
first and last of these motives ; in the eyes of the sturdy rustics 
who followed their squires to the war the enemy were rebels and 
fanatics. To the cavalry, which was composed largely of the 
higher social orders, the rebels were, in addition, bourgeois, while 
the soldiers of fortune from the German wars felt all the regular’s 
contempt for citizen militia. Thus in the first episodes of the 
First Civil War moral superiority tended to be on the side of the 
king. On the other side, the causes of the quarrel were primarily 
and apparently political, ultimately and reaJly religious, and thus 
the elements of resistance in the Parliament and the nation were 
at first confused, and, later, strong and direct. Democracy, 
moderate republicanism and the simple desire for constitutional 
guarantees could hardly make head of themselves against the 
various forces of royalism, for the most moderate men of either 
party were sufficiently in sympathy to admit compromise. But 
the backbone of resistance was the Puritan element, and this 
waging war at first with the rest on the political issue soon (as 
the Royalists anticipated) brought the religious issue to the front. 
The Presbyterian system, even more rigid than that of Laud and 
the bishops — ^whom no man on either side supported save Charles 
himself — ^was destined to be supplanted by the Independents 
and their ideal of free conscience, but for a generation before the 
war broke out it had disciplined and trained the middle classes of 
the nation (who furnished the bulk of the rebel infantry, and later 
of the cavaliy also) to centre their whole will-power on tbe attain- 
ment of their ideals. The ideals changed during the struggle, but 
not the capacity for striving for them, and the men capable of the 
effort finally came to the front and imposed their ideals on the 
rest by the force of their trained wills. 

Material force was throughout on the side of the Parliamentary 
party. They controlled the navy, the nucleus of an army which 
was in process of being organized for the Irish war, and nearly all 
the financial resources of the country. They had the sympathies 
of most of the large towns, where the trained bands, drilled once a 
month, provided cadres for new regiments. Further, by recogniz- 
ing the inevitable, they gained a start in war preparations which 
they never lost. The earls of Warwick, Essex and Mandiester 
and oithernobles and gentry of their party possessed great wealth 
and territorial influence. Charles, on the other hand, although h^ 
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could, fay means of the ** press ” and the lords-lieutenant, raise 
men without authority from Parliament, could not raise taxes to 
Support them, and was dependent on the financial support of his 
chief adherents, such as the earls of Newcastle and Derby. Both 
parties raised men when and where they could, each claiming that 
the law was oh its side — for England was already a law-amding 
nation — and acting in virtue of le^ instruments. These 
were, on the side of the Parliament, its own recent “ Militia 
Ordinance”; on that of the king, the old-fashioned “Commissions 
of Array.” In Cornwall the Royalist leader, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
indicted the enemy before the grand jury of the county as 
disturbers of the peace, and had the posse comiiaius called out to 
expel them. The local forces in fact were everywhere employed 
by whichever side coiild, by producing valid written authority, 
induce them to assemble. 

2. The Royalist and Parliamentarian Armies, — ^This thread 
of local feeling and respect for the laws runs through the 
earlier operations of both sides almost irrespective of the main’ 
principles at stake. Many a promising scheme failed because 
of the reluctance of the militiamen to serve beyond the limits 
of their own county, and, as the offensive lay with the 
king, his cause natundly suffered far more therefrom than 
that of the enemy. But the real spirit of the struggle was 
very different. Anything which tended to prolong the struggle, 
or seemed like want of energy and avoidance of a decision, was 
bitterly resented by the men of both sides, who had their hearts 
in the quarrel and had not as yet learned by the severe lesson 
of Edgehill that raw armies cannot bring wars to a speedy 
issue. In France and Germany the prolongation of a war meant 
continued employment for the soldiers, but in England “ we 
never encamped or entrenched ... or lay fenced with rivers 
or defiles. Here were no leaguers in the field, as at the story of 
Nuremberg,^ neither had our soldiers any tents or what they call 
heavy baggage. Twas the general maxim of the war — ^Where is 
the enemy ? Let us go and fight them. Or ... if the enemy 
was coming . . . Why, what should be done I Draw out into 
the fields and fight them.” This passage from the Memoirs of a 
Cavalier y ascribed to Defoe, though not contemporary evidence, 
is an admirable summary of the character of the Civil War. Even 
when in the end a regular professional army is evolved — exactly 
as in the case of Napoleon’s army — the original decision-compel- 
ling spirit permeated the whole organization. From the first the 
professional soldiers of fortune, be their advice good or bad, are 
looked up>on with suspicion, and nearly all those Englishmen who 
loved war for its own sake were too closely concerned for the wel- 
fare of their country to attempt the methods of the Thirty Years’ 
War in England. The formal organization of both armies was 
based on the Swedish model, which had become the pattern of 
Europe after the victories of Gustavus Adolphus, and gave better 
scope for the moral of the individual than the old-fashioned 
Spanish and Dutch formations in which the man in the ranks was 
a highly-finished automaton. . 

3. Campaign of When the king raised his standard at 

Nottingham on the 22nd of August 1642, war was already in pro- 
gress on a small scale in many districts, each side endeavouring to 
secure,orto deny to the enemy, fortified country-houses, territory, 
and above all arms and money. Peace negotiations went on in the 
midst of these minor events until there came from the Parliament 
an ultimatum so aggressive as to fix the warlike purpose of the 
still vacillating court at Nottingham, and, in the country at large, 
to convert many thousands of waverers to active Royalism. 
Ere long Charles — ^who had hitherto had less than 1500 men — was 
at the head of an army which, though very deficient in arms and 
equipment, was not greatly inferior in numbers or enthusiasm to 
that of the Parliament. The latter (20,000 strong exclusive of 
detachments) was organized during July, August and September 
about London, and moved thence to Northampton under the 
command of Robert, earl of Essex. 

At this moment the military situation was as foliov/s. Lord 
Hertford in south Wales, Sir Ralph Hopton in Cornwall, and the 

> Gustavus Adolphus before the battle 61 the Alte Veste (see 
Thirty Years' War). 
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young ear] of Derby in Lancashire, and small parties in almost 
every county of the west and the midlands^ were in 9xms for the 
king. North of the Tees^ the earl of Newcastle, a great territorial 
magnate, was raising troops and supplies for the king, while 
Queen Henrietta Maria was busy in Holland arranging for the 
importation of war material and money. In Yorkshire opinion 
was divided, the royal cause being strongest inVorkand the North 
Riding, that of the Parliamentary party in the clothing towns 
of the West Riding and also in the important seaport of Hull. 
The Yorksliire gentry made an attempt to neutralize the county,, 
but a local struggle soon began, and Newcastle thereupon 
prepared to invade Yorkshire. The whole of the south and east 
as well as parts of the midlands and the west and the important 
towns of Bri.stol and Gloucester were on the side of the Parliament. 
A .small Koyalisl force was compelled to evacuate Oxford on the 
loth of Septeml)er. 

On the 13th of September the main campaign opened. The 
king- in order to find recruits amongst his sympathizers and 
arms in the armourujs of the Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
trained bands, and also to lyt in touch with his disciplined 
regiments in Irfcland by way of Chester — moved westward to 
.Shrewsbury, Essex following suit by marching from Northampton 
to Worcester. Near the last-named town a sharp cavalry 
engagement (Powick Bridge) took place on the 23rd Ijeiween the 
advanced cavalry of Essex’s army and a force under Prince 
Rupert which was engaged in protecting the retirement of the 
Oxford detachment. The result of the fight was the in- 
stantaneous overthrow of the rebel cavalry, and this gave the 
Royalist troopers a confidence in themselves and in their brilliant 
leader wlikh was not destined to be shaken until they met 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. Rupert soon withdrew to Shrewsbury, 
where he found many Royalist ortic'ers eager to attack Essex's 
new position at Worcester. But the road to London now lay 
open and it was decided to take it. The intention was not to 
avoid a battle, for the Royalist generals desired to fight P^ssex 
before he grew too strong, and the temper of both sides made it 
impossible to postpone the decision ; in Clarendon’s' words, 
“ it was considered more counsellable to march towards London, 
it being morally sure that the earl of Essex would put himself in 
their way,” and accordingly the army left Shrewsbury on the 
lath of October, gaining two days’ start of the enemy, and 
moved south-east via Bridgnorth, Birmingham and Kenilworth. 
This liad the desired effect. Parliament, alarmcxl for its own 
safety, sent repeated orders to TCsscx to ffnd the king and bring 
him to Imttle. Alarm gave place to determination when it was 
discovered that (.'harles was enlisting papists and seeking foreign 
aid. The militia of the home counties was called out, a seex^nd 
army under the earl of Warwick was formed round the nucleus 
of the l.on(lon trained bands, and li^ssex, straining every nerve 
to regain touch with the enemy, reached Kiuelon, where he was 
only 7 m. from the king’s headquarters at Edgecote, on the 22nd. 

4. Battle of Kd^ehiUr " Rupvri promptly reported tJie enemy’s 
presence, and his confidence dominated the irresolution of the 
king and the caution of Lord Lindsey, the nominal commander- 
in-<mief. Both sides had marched widely dispersed in order to 
live, and the rapidity with whicii, having the clearer purpose, 
the Royalists drew togetlier helped considerably to neutralize 
Essex’s superior numbers. During the morning of the 23rd the 
Ro>^alists formed in battle order on the brow of Jidgdiili facing 
towards Kineton. Essex, experienced soldier as he was, had 
distrusted his owm raw army too much to force a decision 
earlier in the month, when the king was weak ; he now found 
Charles in a strong position witli an eq^ force to his own 
14,000, and some of his regiments were still some miles distant. 
But he advanced lieyond Kineton, and the enemy promptly 
left their strong position and came down to the foot of the 
hill, for, situated as they were, they had either to fight wherever 
they could induce the enemy to engage, or to starve in the 
midst of hostile garrisons. Rupert was on the right of the 
king’s army with the greater part of the horse, Lord Lindsey 
and Sir Jacob Astley in the centre with the foot, Lord Wilmot 
(with whom rode the earl of Forth, the principal military adviser 


of the king) with a smaller body of tatvaby on the left. In rear 
of the centre were the king and a smaU reserve. Essex’s order 
was similar. Rupert charged as soon as h» wing was dtpbyed, 
and before the infantry of either side wee rcttuly. Taking ground 
to his right front and then wheeling inwards at full speed he 
instantly rode down the Parliamentary horse opposed to him. 
Some infairtry regiments of Essex’s left i^ntre shared the same 
fate ^ their cavalry. On the other wing Forth and Wilmot 
likewise swept away all that they could see of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and the undisciplined Royalists of both wings pursued 
the fugitives in wild disorder up to Kineton, where they were 
severely handled ^ John Hampden’s infantry brigade (whidi was 
escorting the artillery and ba^age of Essex’s aimy). Rupert 
brought back only a few rallied squadrons to the battlefield, 
and in the meantime affairs there had gone badly for the ki^. 
The right and centre of the Parliamentary foot (the left having 
been brought to a halt by Rupert’s charge) advanced with great 
resolution, and being at least as ardent as, and much better armed 
than, Lindsey’s men, engaged them fiercely and slowly gained 
ground. Only tlie best regiments on either side, however, 
maintained their order, and the decision of the infiintry battle 
was achieved mainly by a few Parliamentary squadrons. One 
regiment of Essex’s right wing only had been the target of Wilmot’s 
clmrge, the other two had been at the moment invisible, and, as 
every Royalist troop on the ground, even the king’s guards, 
had joined in the mad ride to Kineton, these, Essex’s life-guard, 
and some troops that had rallied from the effect of Rupert’s 
charge— amongst them Captain Oliver Cromwell’s — were the 
only cavalry still present. All these joined with decisive effect 
in the attack on the left of the royal infantry. The king’s line 
was steadily rolled up from left to right, the Parliamentary 
troopers captured his guns and regiment after regiment broke up. 
Charles himself stood calmly in the thick of the fight, but he had 
not the skill to direct it. The royal standard was taken and 
retaken, Lindsey and Sir Edmund Vcmey, the standard-bearer, 
being killed. By the time that Rupert returned both sides were 
incapable of further effort and disillusioned as to the prospect 
of ending the war at a blow. 

On the 24th Essex retired, leaving Charles to claim the victory 
and to reap its results. Banbury and Oxford were reoccupied 
by the Royalists, and by the 28th Charles was marching down 
the Thames valley on London. Negotiations were reopened, 
and a pcatx^ party rapidly formed itself in London and West- 
minster. Yet field fortifications sprang up around London, 
and when Rupert stormed and sacked Brentford on the 12th 
of November the trained bands moved out at once and took up 
a position at Turnham Green, Imrring the king’s advance. 
Hampden, with something of the fire and energy of his cousin 
Oomwell, urged Essex to turn both flanks of the Royal army 
via Acton and Kingston, but experienced professional soldiers 
urged him not to trust tlie London men to hold their ground 
while the rest manoeuvred. Hampden’s advice was undoubtedly 
premature. A Sedan or Worcester was not within the power 
of the Parliamentarians of 1642, for, in Napoleon’s words, “ one 
on\y manoeuvres around a fixed point,” and the city levies at 
that time were certainly not, vis^d-vis Rupert’s cavalry, a fixed 
point. As a matter of fact, after a slight cannonade at Turnham 
Green on the 13th, Essex’s two-to-onc numerical superiority of 
itself compelled the king to retire to Reading. Turrdiam Green 
has justly been called the Vaimy of the Ei^iish Civil War. Like 
Valmy, without being a battle, it was a victory, and the tide of 
invasion came thus far, ebbed, and never returned, 

5. The Winter of j 642^-43 , — In the winter, while Essex lay 
inactive at Windsor, Charles by degrees consolidated his position 
in the region of Oxford. The* city was fortified as a reduit for 
the whole area, and Reading, Wallingford, Abingdon, Brill, 
Banbury land Marlborough constituted a complete defensive 
ring which was developed by the creation of smaller posts from 
time to time. In the north and west, winter c^paigns were 
actively carried on. “ It is summer in Yorkshire, summer in 
Devon, and cold winter at Windsor,” said one of Essex’s critics^ 
At the beginning of December Newcastle crossed the Tees, 
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defeated Hotfaam, the ParUaineiitary commander in the North 
Ridings then joining hands with the hard-pnased RoyaJists at 
York, established himself between that eOy and Pontefract. 
Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas, who commanded for the 
Paiiiament in Yorkshire, had to retire to the district between 
Hull and Selby, and Newcastle was free to turn his attention 
to the Puritan ** clothing towns ** of the West Riding— Leeds, 
Halifax and Bradford. The townsmen, however, showed a 
determined front, the younger Fairfax with a picked body of 
cavalry rode through Newcastle’s lines into the West Riding 
to help them, and id>out the end of January 1643 the earl gave 
up the attempt to reduce the towns. He continued his inarch 
southward, however, and gained ground for the king as far as 
Newark, so as to be in touch with the Royalists of Nottirgham- 
shire, Derbyshire and Leicestershire (who, especially about 
Newark and Ashby-de- 1 a-Zouch, were strong enough to neutralize 
the local forces of the Parliament), and to prepare the way for 
the further advance of the army of the north when the queen’s 
convoy should arrive from over-seas. 

In the west Sir Ralph Hopton and his friends, having obtained 
a true bill from the grand jury against the Parliamentary dis- 
turbers of the peace, placed themselves at the head of the county 
militia and drove the rebels from Cornwall, after which th^ 
raised a small force for general service and invaded Devonshire 
(November 1642). Subsequently a Parliamentary army under 
the earl of Stamford was withdrawn from south Wales to engage 
Hopton, who had to retire into Cornwall. There, however, 
the Royalist general was free to employ the militia again, and 
thus reinforced he won a victory over a part of Stamford’s forces 
at Bradock Down near Liskeard (Januarv- 19, 1643) and resumed 
the offensive. About the same time Hertforrl, no longer opposed 
by Stamford, brought over the South Wales Royalists to Oxford, 
and the fortified area around that place was widened by the 
capture of Cirencester on the 2nd of Februar)'. Gloucester and 
Bristol were now the only important garrisons of the Roundlieads 
in the west. In the midlands, in spite of a Parliiunentarv 
victory won by Sir William Brercton at Nantwich on the 28th of 
January, the Royalists of Shropsliire, Staffordshire and Lek:ester- 
shire soon extended their influence through Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
into Nottinghamshire and joined hands with their friends at 
Newark. Furtlier, around Chester a new Royalist army was 
being formed under Lord Byron, and all the efforts of Brereton 
and of Sir John Cicll, the leading supporter of the Parliament in 
Derbv^hire, were required to hold their own, even before New- 
castle’s army was added to the list of their enemies. Lord 
Brooke, who commanded for the Parliament in Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire and was looked on by many as Essex’s eventual 
successor, was killed in besieging Lichfield cathedral on the 
2nd of March, and, though the cathedral soon capitulated, (kll 
and Brereton were severely handled in the indecisive battle of 
Hopton Heath near Stafford on the 19th of March, and Prince 
Rupert, after an abortive raid on Bristol (March 7), marched 
rapidly northward, storming Birmingham en route, and recap- 
tured Lichfield cathedral. He was, however, soon recalled 
to Oxford to take part in the main campaign. The position of 
affairs for the Parliament was perhaps at its worst in January. 
The Royalist successes of November and December, the ever- 
present dread of foreign intervention, and the burden of new 
taxation which the Parliament now found itself compelled to 
impose, disheartened its supporters. Disorders broke out in 
l^ondon, and, while the more determined of the rebels began 
thus early to think of calling in the military assistance of the 
Scots, the majority were for peace on any conditions. But soon 
the position improved somewhat ; Stamford in the west and 
Brereton and^ Gell in the midlands, though hard pressed, were 
at any rate in arms and undefeated, Newcastle had failed to 
conquer the West Riding, and Sir William Waller, who had 
cleared Hampshire and Wiltdtire of malignants,” entered 
Gloucestershire early in March, destroyed a small Royalist 
force at Highnam (March 24), and secured Bristol and Glouc.ester 
for the Parliament. Finally, some of Charles’s own intrigues 
opportunely coming to light, the waverers, seeing the impossi- 
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btlity of plain dealing with the court, rallied again to the party 
of resistance, and the series of negotiations called fay the name 
of the Treaty of Oxford closed in April with no more result than 
those which had preceded Edgehill and Turnham Green. About 
this time too, foUowing and improving upon the example of 
Newcastle in the north, Parliament ordered the formation of 
the celebrated associations ” or groups of counties Isanded 
together b>^ mutual consent for dSence. The most powerful 
and best oiganized of these was that of the eastern c ounties 
(headquarters Cambridge), where the danger of attack from the 
north was near enough to induce great energy in the preparations 
for meeting it, and at tiie same time too distant effectively to 
interfere with these jm^eparations. Above all, the Eastern 
Association was from the first guided and inspin^d by Colonel 
Cromwell. 

6. The Plan of Campaipi^ ^(^43 * — ^The king's plan of operations 
for the next campaign, which was perhaps inspired from abroad, 
was more elaborate than tlie simple “ point ” of 1642. The 
king’s army, based on the fortified area around Oxford, was 
counted siifficient to use up Essex’s forces. On cither hand, 
therefore, in Yorkshire and in the west, the Royalist armies 
were to fight tlieir way inwards towards London, after which 
all tliree armies, converging on that place in due season, were 
to cut off its supplies and its sea-borne revenue and to starve 
the rebellion into surrender. The condition of this threefold 
advance was of course that the enemy should not be able to 
defeat the armies in detail, f.e. that he should be fixed and held 
in the Thames valley ; this secured, there was no purely military 
objection against operating in separate armies from the cir- 
cumference towards the centre. It was on the rock of local 
feeling that the king's plan came to grief. Even after the arrival 
of the queen and her convoy, Newcastle had to allows her to 
proceed with a small force, and to remain behind with the main 
body, because of l.ancashire and the West Riding, and above 
all because the port of Hull, in the hands of the Fairfaxes, 
constituted a menace that the RoN^alists of the East Riding 
refu.sed to ignore. Hopton’s advance too, undertaken without 
the Cornish levies, was checked in the action of Sourton Down 
(Dartmoor) on the 25th of April, and on the same day Waller 
captured Hereford, lissex had already left Windsor to under- 
take the siege of Reading, the most important point in the circie 
of fortresses round Oxford, which after a vain attempt at relief 
surrendered to him on the 2btli of April. Thus the opening 
operations were unfavourable, not indc(td so far as to require 
the scheme to be abandoned, but at least delaying the develop- 
ment until the campaigning season was far advanced. 

7. Victories of Hopton , — But affairs improved in May. The 
queen’s long-expected convoy arrived at Woodstock on the 13th. 
The earl of Stamford’s army, which had again entered Cornwall, 
was attacked in its selected position at Stratton and practically 
annihilated by Hopton (May 16). This brilliant victory was 
due above all to Sir Bevil Grenville and the lithe Cornishmen, 
who, though but 2400 against 5400 and destitute of artillery, 
stormed “ Stamford Hill,” killed 300 of the enemy, and captured 
1700 more with all their guns, colours and baggage. Devon 
was at once overrun by the victors. Essex’s army, for want of 
material resources, had had to be content with the capture of 
Reading, and a Royalist force under Hertford and Prince 
Maurice (Rupert’s brother) moved out as far as Salisbury to 
hold out a hand to their friends in Devonshire, while W^ler, 
the only Parliamentary commander left in the field in the west, 
had to abandon his conquests in the Severn valley to oppose 
the further progress of his intimate friend and present enemy, 
Hopton. Early in June Hertford and Hopton united at Chard 
and rapidly moved, with some cavalry skirmishing, towards Bath, 
where Walleris army lay. Avoiding the barrier of the Mendips, 
they moved round via Frome to the Avon; But Waller, thus 
cut off from London and threatened with investment, acted 
with great skill, and some days of manoeuvres and skirmishing 
followed, after which Hertford and Hopton found themselves 
on the north side of Bath facing Waller’s entrenched position 
on the top of Lansdown Hill. This position the Royalists 
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Stormed on the 5th of July. The battle of Lansdown was a 
second Stratton for the Cornishmen^ but this time the enemy 
was of different quality and far differently led/ and they had to 
mourn the loss of Sir Bevil Grenville and the greater part of 
their whole force. At dusk both sides stood on the flat summit 
of the hill^ still firing into one another with such energy as was 
not yet expended, and in the night Waller drew of! his men into 
Bath. “ We were glad they were gone,” wrote a Royalist 
officer, ** for if they had not, I know who had within the hour.” 
Next day Hopton was severely injured by the explosion of a wagon 
containing the reserve ammunition, and the Royalists, finding 
their victory profitless, moved eastward to Devizes, closely 
followed by the enemy. On the loth of July Sir William Waller 
took post on Roundway Down, overlooking Devizes, and cap- 
tured a Royalist ammunition column from Oxford. On the nth 
he came down and invested Hopton’s foot in Devizes itself, 
while the Royalist cavalry, Hertford and Maurice with them, 
rode away towards Salisbury. But although the siege was pressed 
with such vigour that an assault was fixed for the evening of the 
13th, the Cornishmen, Hopton directing the defence from his 
bed, held out stubbornly, and on the afternoon of July 13th 
Prince Maurice’s horsemen appeared on Roundway Down, 
having ridden to Oxford, picked up reinforcements there, and 
returned at full speed to save their comrades. Waller’s army 
tried its best, but some of its elements were of doubtful quality 
and the ground was all in Maurice’s favour. The battle did not 
last long. The combined attack of the Oxford force from 
Roundway and of Hopton’s men from the town practically 
annihilated Waller’s army. Very soon afterwards Rupert came 
up with fresh Royalist forces, and the combined armies moved 
westward. Bristol, the second port of the kingdom, was their 
objective, and in four days from the opening of the siege it was 
in their hands (July 26), Waller with the beaten remnant of his 
army at Bath being powerless to intervene. The effect of this 
blow was felt even in Dorsetshire. Within three weeks of the 
surrender Prince Maurice with a body of fast-moving cavalry 
overran that county almost unopposed. 

8. AdwdlUin Moor, — Newcastle meanwhile had resumed opera- 
tions against the clothing towns, this time with success. The 
Fairfaxes had been fighting in the West Riding since January 
with such troops from the liull region as they had Ijeen able to 
bring across Newcastle’s lines. They and the townsmen together 
were too weak for Newcastle’s increasing forces, and an attempt 
was made to relieve them by bringing up the Parliament’s 
forces in Nottinglmmshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire and the 
Eastern Association. But local interests prevailed again, in 
spite of Cromwell’s presence, and after assembling at Notting- 
ham, the midland rebels quietly dispersed to their several 
counties (June 2). The Fairfaxes were left to their fate, and 
about the same time Hull itself narrowly escaped capture by the 
queen’s forces through the treachery of Sir John Hotham, the 
governor, and his son, the commander of the Lincolnshire Parlia- 
mentarians. The latter had been placed under arrest at the 
instance of Cromwell and of Colonel Hutchinson, the governor 
of Nottingham Castle ; he escaped to Hull, but both father and 
son were seized by the citizens and afterwards executed. More 
serious than an isolated act of treachery was the far-reaching 
Royalist plot that had been detected in Parliament itself, for 
complicity in whicli Lord Conway, Edmund Waller the poet, 
and se^'eral members of both Houses were arrested. The safety 

Hull was of no avail for the West Riding towns, and the 
Fairfaxes underwent a decisive defeat at Adwalton (Atherton) 
Moor near Bradford on the 30th of June. After this, by way 
of Lini’olnshire, they escaped to Hull and reorganized the 
defence of that place. The West Riding perforce submitted. 

The queen herself with a second convoy and a small army 
under Henry (Lord) Jermyn soon moved via Newark, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Lichfield and other Royalist garrisons to Oxford, 
where she joined her husband on the 14th of July. But New- 
castle (now a marquis) was not yet ready for his part in the 
programme. The Yorkshire troops would not march on London 
while the enemy was master of Hull, and by this time there was 


a solid barrier between the royal anny of the north and the 
capital. Roundway Down and Adwalton Moor were not ^ter 
M destined to be fatal, though peace riots in London, dissensioi^ 
in the Houses, and quarrels amongst the generals were their 
immediate consequences. A new factor had arisen in the war — 
the Eastern Association. 

9. Cromwell and the Eastern Association, — ^This had already 

intervened to help in the siege of Reading and had sent troops 
to the abortive gathering at Nottingham, besides clearing its 
own ground of ” malignants.” From the first Cromwell was the 
dominant influence. Fresh from Edgehill, he had told Hampden, 
” You must get men of a spirit that is likely to go as far as 
gentlemen will go,” not ”old decayed serving-men, tapsters 
and such kind of fellows to encounter gentlemen that have 
honour and courage and resolution in them,” and in January 
1643 8une to his own county to ” raise such men as had 

the fear of God before them and made some conscience of what 
they did.” These men, once found, were willing, for the cause, 
to submit to a rigorous training and an iron discipline such as 
other troops, fighting for honour only or for profit only, could 
not be brought to endure.^ The result was soon apparent. 
As early as the 13th of May, Cromwell’s regiment of horse — 
recruited from the horse-loving yeomen of the eastern counties— 
demonstrated its superiority in the field in a skirmish near 
Grantham, and in the irregular fighting in Lincolnshire during 
June and July (which was on the whole unfavourable to the 
Parliament), as previously in pacifying the Eastern Association 
itself, these Puritan troopers distinguished themselves by long 
and rapid marches that may bear comparison with almost any 
in the history of the mounted arm. When Cromwell’s second 
opportunity came at Gainsborough on the 28th of July, the 
“ Lincolnecr ” horse who were under his orders were fired by 
the example of Cromwell’s own regiment, and Cromwell, directing 
the whole with skill, and above all with energy, utterly routed 
the Royalist horse and killed their general, Charles Cavendish. 

In the meantime the army of Essex had been inactive. After 
itie fall of Reading a serious epidemic of sickness had reduced 
it to impotence. On the i8th of June the Parliamentary 
cavalry was routed and John Hampden mortally wounded at 
Chalgrove Field near Chiselhampton, and when at last Essex, 
having obtained the desired reinforcements, moved against 
Oxford from the Aylesbury side, he found his men demoralized 
by inaction, and before the menace of Rupert’s cavalry, to which 
he had nothing to oppose, he withdrew to Bedfordshire (July). 
He made no attempt to intercept the march of the queen's 
convoys, he had permitted the Oxford army, which he should 
have held fast, to intervene effectually in the midlands, the west, 
and the south-west, and Waller might well complain that Essex, 
who still held Reading and the Chil terns, had given him neither 
active nor passive support in the critical days preceding Round- 
way Down. Still only a few voices were raised to demand his 
removal, and he was shortly to have an opportunity of proving 
his skill and devotion in a great campaign and a great battle. 
The centre and the right of the three Royalist armies had for a 
moment (Roundway to Bristol) united to crush Waller, but 
their concentration was short-lived. Plymouth was to Hopton’s 
men what Hull was to Newcastle’s — they would not march on 
I^ndon until the menace to their homes was removed. Further, 
there were dissensions among the generals which Charles was too 
weak to crush, and consequently the original plan reappears — 
the main Royalist army to operate in the centre, Hopton’s (now 
Maurice’s) on the right, Newcastle on the left towards London. 
While waiting for the fall of Hull and Plymouth, Charles naturally 
decided to make the best use of his time by reducing Gloucester, 
the one great fortress of the Parliament in the west. 

10. Siege and Relief of Gloucester, — This decision quickly 
brought on a crisis. While the earl of Manchester (with Cromweii 
as his lieutenant-general) was appointed to head the forces of 
the Eastern Association against Newcastle, and Waller was 

> “ Making not money but that which they took to be the public 
felicity to be their end they were the more engaged to be valiant " 
(Baxter). 
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given a new army wherewith i^ain to engage Hopton and 
Maurice, the task of saying Gloucester from tne king’s army fell 
to Essex, who was heavily reinforced and drew his army together 
for action in the last days of August. Resort was had to the 
press-gang to fill the ranks, recruiting for Waller’s new army 
was stopped, and London sent six regiments of tramed bands 
to the front, closing the shops so that every man should be free 
to take his part in what was thought to be the supreme trial 
of strength. 

On the s6th, all being ready, Essex started. Through Ayles- 
bury and round the north side of Oxford to Stow-on-the*Wold 
the army moved resolutely, not deterred by want of food and 
rest, or by the attacks of Rupert’s and Wilmot’s horse on its 
flank. On the 5th of September, just as Gloucester was at 
the end of its resources, the siege was suddenly raised and the 
Royalists drew off to Painswick, for Essex had reached Chelten- 
ham and the danger was over. Then, the field armies being 
again face to face and free to move, there followed a series of 
skilful manoeuvres in the Severn and Avon valleys, at the end 
of which the Parliamentary army gained a long start on its 
homeward road via Cricklade, Hungerford and Reading. But 
the Royalist cavalry under Rupert, followed rapidly by Charles 
and the main body from Evesham, strained every nerve to 
head off Essex at Newbury, and after a sharp skirmish on 
Aldboumc Chase on the x8th of September succeeded in doing 
so. On the 19th the whole Royal army was drawn up, facing 
west, with its right on Newbury and its left on Enborne Heath. 
Essex’s men knew that evening that they would have to break 
through by force — there was no suggestion of surrender. 

u. First Battle of Newbury, September 20, The ground 

was densely intersected by hedges except in front of the Royalists’ 
left centre (Newbury Wash) and left (Enborne Heath), and, 
practically, Essex’s army was never formed in line of ^ttle, 
for each unit was thrown into the ffght as it came up its own 
road or lane. On the left wing, in spite of the Royalist counter- 
strokes, the attack had the best of it, capturing field after field, 
and thus gradually gaining ground to the front. Here Lord 
Falkland was killed. On the Reading road itself Essex did not 
succeed in deploying on to the open ground on Newbuiy Wash, 
but victoriously repelled the royal horse when it charged up to 
the lanes and hedges held by his foot. On the extreme right 
of the Parliamentary army, which stood in the open ground of 
Enborne Heath, took place a famous incident. Here two of the 
]..ondon regiments, fresh to war as they were, were exposed to a 
trial as severe as that which broke down the veteran Spanish 
infantry at Rocroi in this same year. Rupert and the Royalist 
horse again and again charged up to the sc^uares of pikes, and 
between each charge his guns tried to disorder the Londoners, but 
it was not until the advance of the royal infantry that the trained 
bands retired, slowly and in magnificent order, to the edge of the 
heath. The result of it all was that Essex’s army had fought 
its hardest and failed to break the opposing line. But the 
Royalists had suffered so heavily, and above all the valour 
displayed by the rebels had so profoundly impressed them, that 
they were glad to give up the disputed road and withdraw into 
Newbury. Essex thereupon pursued his march, Reading was 
reached on the 22nd after a small rearguard skirmish at Alder- 
maston, and so ended one of the most dramatic episodes of 
English, history. 

12. Hull and Winceby . — Meanwhile the siege of Hull had 
commenced. The Eastern Association forces under Manchester 
promptly moved up into Lincolnshire, the foot besieging Lynn 
(which surrendered on the i6th of September) while the horse 
rode into the northern part of the county to give a hand to the 
Fairfaxes. Fortunately the sea communications of Hull were 
open.. On the i8th of September part of the cavalry in Hull 
was ferried over to Barton^ and the rest under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax went by sea to Saltfleet a few days later, the whole 
joining Cromwell near Spilsby. In return the old Lord Fairfax, 
who remained in Hull, neceived infantiy reinforcements and 
a quantity of ammunition and stores from the Eastern Associa- 
tionu On the zith of October Cromwell and Fairfax together 
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won a brilliant cavalry action at Winceby, driving the Royalist 
horse in confusion before them to Newark, and on the same day 
Newcastle’s army around Hull, which had suffered terribly 
from the hardships of continuous siege work, was attacked 
by the garrison and so severely handled that next day the 
siege was given up. Later, Manchester retook Lincoln and 
Gainsborough, and thus Lincolnshire, which had been almost 
entirely in Newcastle’s hands before he was compelled to under- 
take the si^e of Hull, was added in fact as well as in name to the 
Eastern Association. 

Elsewhere, in the reaction after the crisis of Newbury, the 
war languished. The city regiments went home, leaving Essex 
too weak to hold Reading, which the Royalists reoccupied on the 
3rd of October. At this the Londoners offered to serve again, 
and actually took part in a minor campaign around Newport 
Pagnell, which town Rupert attempted to fortify as a menace 
to the Eastern Association and its communications with London. 
Essex was successful in preventing this, but his London regiments 
again went home, and Sir William Waller’s new army in 
Hampshire failed lamentably in an attempt on Basing House 
(November 7), the London trained bands deserting en blor. 
Shortly afterwards Arundel surrendered to a force under Sir 
Ralph, now Lord Hopton (December 9). 

13. The “ Irish Cessation ” and the Solemn League and 
Covenant. — Politically, these months were the turning-point of 
the war. In Ireland, the king’s lieutenant, by order of his 
master, made a truce with the Irish rebels (Sept. 15). Charles’s 
chief object was to set free his army to fight in England, but it 
was believed universally that Irish regiments — in plain words, 
papists in arms — ^would shortly follow. Under these cir- 
cumstances his act united against him nearly every class in 
Protestant England, above all brought into the English quarrel 
the armed strength of Presbyterian Scotland. Yet Charles, 
still trusting to intrigue and diplomacy to keep Scotland in 
check, deliberately rejected the advice of Montrose, his greatest 
and most faithful lieutenant, who wished to give the Scots 
employment for their army at home. Only ten days after the 
“ Irish cessation,” the Parliament at Westminster swore to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and the die was cast. It is true 
that even a semblance of Presbyterian theocracy put the 
“ Independents ” on their guard and definitely raised the question 
of freedom of conscience, and that secret negotiations were 
opened between the Independents and Charles on that basis, 
but they soon discovered that the king was merely using them 
as instruments to bring about the betrayal of Aylesbury and 
other small rebel posts. All parties found it convenient to inter- 
pret the Covenant liberally for the present, and at the beginning 
of 1644 the Parliamentary party showed so united a front that 
even I^m’s death (December 8, 1643) hardly affected its resolu- 
tion to continue the struggle. 

The troops from Ireland, thus obtained at the cost of an 
enormous political blunder, proved to be untrustworthy after all. 
Those serving in Hopton’s army were ” mutinous and shrewdly 
infected with the rebellious humour of England.” When Waller’s 
Londoners surprised^ and routed a Royalist detachment at 
Alton (December 13, 1643), half the prisoners took the Covenant. 
Hopton had to retire, and on the 6th of January 1644 V\’aller 
recaptured Arundel. Byron’s Cheshire army was in no better 
case. Newcastle’s retreat from Hull and the loss of Gainsborough 
had completely changed the situation in the midlands, Breteton 
was joined by the younger Fairfax from Lincolnshire, and the 
Roydists were severely defeated for a second time at Nantwich 
(January 25). As at Alton, the majority of the prisoners 
(amongst them Colonel George Monk) took the Covenant and 
entered the Parliamentary army. In Lancashire, as in Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, the cause of 
the Parliament was in the ascendant. Resist^ce revived in the 
West Riding towns, Lord Fairfax was again in the field in tlic 

* For the third time within the year the London trained hands 
turned out in force. It was characteristic of the eajly years of tlie 
war that imminent danger alone called forth the devotion of tiic 
citizen soldier. If he was employed in ordinary times {e,g. at Basing 
House) he would neither tight nor march with spirit. 
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East Riding:, and even Newark was closely besieged by Sir 
John MeJdrum. More imp>artant news came in from the north. 
The advanced guard of the Scottish army had passed the Tweed 
on the 19th of January, and the marquis of Newcastle with the 
remnant of his army would soon be attacked in front and rear 
at once. 

14. Newark and Cheriton {March 1644 ). — ^As in 1643, Rupert 
was soon on hLs way to the north to retrieve the fortunes of his 
side. Moving by the Welsh border, and gathering up garrisons 
and recruits snowball- wise as he marched, he went first to 
Cheshire to give a hand to Byron, and then, with the utmost 
sf^d, he made for Newark. On the 20th of March 1644 he 
bivouacked at Bingham, and on the 21st he not only relieved 
Newark l)ut routed the besiegers’ cavalry. On the 22nd 
Mcldrum's position was so hopeless that he capitulated on terms. 
But, brilliant soldier as he was, the prince was unable to do more 
than raid a few Parliamentary posts around Lincoln, after 
which he had to return his borrowed forces to their various 
garrisons and go back to Wales— laden indeed with captured 
pikes and muskets — to raise a i)ermanent field army. But 
Rupe rt could not be in all places at once. Newcastle was 
clamorous for aid. In l^ncashire, only the countess of Derby, 
in Lathom House, held out for the king, and her husband 
pressed Rupert to go to her relief. Once, too, the prmce was 
ordered back to Oxford to furnish a travelling escort for the 
queen, who shortly after this gave hirtli to her youngest child 
and returned to Prance. The order was countcrmaiKlcd within 
a few hours, it is true, but ('harles had good reason for avoiding 
detachments from his own army. On the 19th of March, Hopton 
had undergone a severe defeat at Cheriton near New Alresford. 
in the preliminary manceuvres and in the opening stages of the 
battle the advantage lay with the Royalists, and the carl of 
Porth,who was present, wiis satisfied with what had been achieved 
and tried to break off the action. But Royalist indiscijdine 
ruined every tiling. A young cavalry colonel charged in defiance 
of orders, a fresh engagement opened, and at the last moment 
Waller snatched a victory out of defeat. Worse than -this was 
the news from Yorkshire and Scotland. Charles had at last 
assented to Montrose's plan and promised him the title of 
marquis, but the first attempt to raise the Royalist standard in 
Scotland gave no omen of its later triumphs. In Yorkshire 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, advancing from l^ancashire through the 
West Riding, joined his latlier. Selby was stormed on the iith 
of April, and thereupcm Newcastle, who had been manoeuvring 
against the Scots in liurham, hastily drew back, sent his cavalry 
away, and shut himself up with his foot in \'ork. Two days 
later the Scottisli general, Alexander Leslie, Lord Levon, joined 
the Fairfaxes and prepiired to invest that city. 

15. Plans oj Campaign jot 1644, — I’he original plan of the 
Parliamentary “ (x)mmittcc of Hotli Kingdoms,'' which directed 
the military and civil policy of the allies after the fashion of a 
modern cabinet, was to combine B-ssex's and Manchester's 
armies in an attack upon the king's army, Aylesbury being 
appointed as the place of concentration. Waller's troops were 
to continue to drive back Hopton and to reconquer the west, 
B’airfax and the Scots to invest Newcastle’s army, while in the 
midlands Breretcm and the Lincolnshire rebels could be counted 
upon to neutralize, the one Byron, the others the Newark 
Royalists. But Waller, once more deserted by his trained bands, 
was unable to profit by his victory of Cheriton, and retired to 
B'arnhom. Manchester, too, was delayed because the Eastern 
Association was still suffering from tl\e effects of Rupert’s 
Newark exploit — IJncoln, abandoned by the rebels on that 
occasion, was not reoccupied till the 6th of May. Moreover, 
Essex found himself compelled to defend his conduct and 
motives to the Committee of Both Kingdoms, and as usual was 
straitened for men and money. But ^ough there were grave 
elements of weakness on the other side, the Royalists considered 
their own position to be hopeless. Prince Maurice was engaged 
in the fruitless siege of Lyme Regis, Gloucester was again a 
centre of activity and counterbalanced Newark, and the situation 
in the north was practically desperate. Rupert himself came 


to Oxlord (April 25) to urge riiat his new army should be kept 
firee to march tb aid Newca^e, who was now threatenedr-Kiwbig 
to tbe abandonment of the enemy's original plan-— by Manchester 
as well as Fairfax and Levem There was no further talk of the 
concentric advance of three armies on London. The fiery 
prince and the methodical earl of Brentford (Forth) were at 
one at least in recommending that the Oxford area with its 
own garrison and a mobile force in addition should be the pivot 
of the field armies’ operations. Rupert, needing above all ade- 
quate time for the development of the northern offensive, was not 
in favour of abandoning any of the barriers to Essex’s advance. 
Brentford, on the other hand, thought it advisable to contract 
the lines of defence, and Charles, as usual undecided, agreed 
to Rupert’s scheme and executed Brentford’s. Reading, there- 
fore, was dismantled early in May, and Abingdon given up shortly 
afterwards. 

16. Cropredy Bridge . — It was now possible for the enemy to 
approach Oxford, and Abingdon was no sooner evacuated than 
(May 26) Waller’s and Essex’s armies united there — still, un- 
fortunatdy for their cause, under separate commanders. From 
Abingdon Essex moved direct on Oxford, Waller towards 
Wantage, where he could give a hand to Massey, the energetic 
governor of Gloucester. Affairs sec?mcd so bad in the west 
(Maurice with a whole army was still vainly besieging the ringle 
line of low breastworks that constituted the fortress of Lyme) 
that tbe king dcspatc'hed Hopton to take charge of Bristol. 
Nor were things much better at Oxford ; the barriers of time 
and space and the supply area had been deliberately given up 
to the enemy, and Charles was practically forced to undertake 
extensive field operations with no hope of success save in con- 
sequence of the enemy’s mistakes. The enemy, as it happened, 
did not disappoint him. The king, probably advised by Brent- 
ford, conducted a skilful war of manoeuvre in the area defined 
by Stourbridge, Gloucester, Abingdon and Northampton, at the 
end of which Essex, leaving Waller to the secondary work, as he 
conceived it, of keeping the king away from Oxford and reducing 
that fortress, marclied off into the west with most of the general 
scr\dce troops to repeat at Lyme Regis his Gloucester exploit 
of 1643. At one moment, indeed, Charles (then at Bewdiey) 
rose to the idea of inarching north to join Rupert and Newcastle, 
but he soon made up his mind to return to Oxford. From 
Bewdiey, therefore, he moved to Buckingham — the distant 
threat on London producing another evanescent citizen army 
drawn from six counties under Major-General Browne— and 
Waller followed him closely. When the king turned upon 
Browne's motley host, Waller appeared in time to avert disaster, 
and the two armies worked away to the upper Cherwell. Brent- 
ford and Waller were excellent strategists of the 17th century 
type, and neither would fight a pitched battle witliout every 
chance in his favour. !Eventually on the 29th of June the 
Royalists were successful in a series of minor fights about 
Cropredy Bridge, and tlie result was, in accordance with con- 
tinental custom, admitted to be an important victory, though 
Walla's main army drew off unharmed. In the meantime, 
B^ssex had relieved Lyme (June 15) and occupied We5rmouth, 
and was preparing to go farther. The two rebel armies were 
now indeed separate. Waller had been left to do as best he could, 
and a wofse fate was soon to overtake the cautious earl. 

17. Campaign of Marston Moor . — During these mapoeuvres 
the northern campaign had been fought to an issue. Rupert's 
course and energy were more likely to command success in the 
English Civil War than all the conscientious caution of an Essex 
or a Brentford. On the i6tli of May he left Shrewsbury to fight 
his way through hostile country to Lancashire, where he hoped 
to re-establish the Derby influence and raise new forces. Stock- 
port was plundered on the 25th, the besiegers of lathom House 
utterly defeated at Bolton cm the 28th. Soon afterwards he 
received a large reinforcement under General Goring, which 
included 5000 of Newcastle's cavalry. The capture of the 
almost defenceless town of Liverpool'^undertaiken as usual to 
allay local fears — did not delay Rupert more than three or four 
days, and he then turned towards the Yorkshire border with 
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greatly augmented forces. On the X4th of June he received a 
despatch frcmi the king, the gist of which was that there was a 
time-limit imposed on the northern enterprise. If York were lost 
or did not need his help, Rupert was to xMke all haste southward 
via Worcester. “ If York be relieved and you beat the rel^ls’ 
armies of both kingdoms, then, but otherways not, I may possibly 
make a shift upon the defensive to spin out time until you come 
to assist me.” 

Charles did manage to “ spin out time.” But it was of capital 
importance that Rupert h^ to do his work upon York and 
the allied army in the shortest possible time, and that, according 
to the despatch, there were only two ways of saving the royd 
cause, “ having relieved York by beating the Scots,” or marching 
with all speed to Worcester. Rupert’s duty, interpreted through 
the medium of his temperament, was clear enough. Newcastle 
still held out, his men having been encouraged by a small success 
on the 17 th of June, and Rupert reached Knaresborough on 
the 30th. At once Leven, Fairfax and Manchester broke up 
the siege of York and moved out to meet him. But the prince, 
moving still at high speed, rode round their right dank via 
Boroughbridge and Thornton Bridge and entered York on the 
north side. Newcastle tried to dissuade Rupert from fighting, 
but his record as a general was scarcely convincing as to the 
value of his advice. Rupert curtly replied that he had orders to 
fight, and the Royalists moved out towards Marston Moor 
{q,v,) on the morning of July 2, 1644. The Parliamentary 
commanders, fearing a fresh manoeuvre, had already begun to 
retire towards Tadcaster, but as soon as it became evident that 
a battle was impending they turned back. The battle of Marston 
Moor began about four in the afternoon. It was the first real 
trial of strength between the best elements on either side, and it 
ended before night with the complete victory of the Parliamentary 
armies. The Royalist cause in the north collapsed once for all, 
Newcastle fled to the continent, and only Rupert, resolute as 
ever, extricated 6000 cavalry from the debacle and rode away 
whence he had come, still the dominant figure of the war. 

18. Independency. — ^The victory gave the Parliament entire 
control of the north, but it did not lead to the definitive solution 
of the political problem, and in fact, on the question of C!harles’s 
place in a newConstitution,the victorious generals quarrelled even 
before York had surrendered. Within three weeks of the battle 
the great army was broken up. The Yorkshire troops proceeded 
to conquer the isolated Royalist posts in their county, the Scots 
marched off to besiege Newcastle-on-Tyne and to hold in check 
a nascent Royalist army in Westmorland. Rupert in Lancashire 
they neglected entirely. Manchester and Cromwell, already 
estranged, marched away into the Eastern Association. There, 
for want of an enemy to fight, their army was forced to be idle, 
and Cromwell and the ever-growing Independent element 
quickly came to suspect their commander of lukewarmness in the 
cause. Waller’s army, too, was spiritless and immobile. On 
the 2nd of July, despairing of the existing military system, he 
made to the Committee of Both Kingdoms the first suggestion 
of the New Model, — “ My lords,” he wrote, till you have an 
army merely your own, that you may command, it is . . . 
impossible to do anything of importance.” Browne’s trained 
band army was perhaps the most ill-behaved of all — once the 
soldiers attempted to murder their own general. Parliament in 
alarm set about the formation of a new general service force 
(July 12), but meantime both Waller’s and Browne’s armies 
(at Abingdon and Reading respectively) ignominiously collapsed 
by mutiny and desertion. It was evident that the people at 
large, with their respect for the law and their anxiety for their 
own homes, were tired of the war. Only those men — such as 
Cromwell — ^who had set their hearts on fighting out the quarrel 
of conscience, kept steadfastly to their purpose. Cromwell 
himself had already decided that the king himself must be 
deprived of his authority, and his supporters were equally con- 
vinced. But they were relatively few. Even the Eastern 
Association trained bands had joined in the disaffection in 
Waller’s army, and that unfortunate ^neral’s suggestion of a 
professional army, with all its dangers, indicated the only means 
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of enforcing a peace such as Cromwell and his friends desired. 
There was this important difference, however, between Waller’s 
idea and Cromwell’s achievement — that the professional soldiers 
of the New Model were disciplined, led, and in all things inspired 
by “godly” officers. Godliness, devotion to the cause, and 
efficiency were indeed the only criteria Cromwell applied in 
choosing officers. Long before this he had warned the Scottish 
major-general Lawrence Crawford that the precise colour of a 
man’s religious opinions mattered nothing compared with his 
devotion to them, and had told the committee of Suffolk, “ I 
had rather have a plain russet-coated captain that knows what 
he fights for and loves what he knows than that which you call 
a * gentleman ’ and is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that 
is so indeed . . . but seeing it was necessary the work must 
go on, better plain men than none.” If “ men of honour and 
birth” possessed the essentials of godliness, devotion, and 
capacity, Cromwell preferred them, and as a fact only seven 
out of thirty -seven of the superior officers of the original New 
Model were not of gentle birth. 

19. LostwithieL — But all this was as yet in the future. Essex’s 
military promenade in the west of England was the subject of 
immediate interest. At first successful, this general penetrated 
to Pl3anouth, whence, securely based as he thought, he could 
overrun Devon. Unfortunately for him he was persuaded to 
overrun Cornwall as well. At once the Cornishmen rose, as they 
had risen under Hoptun, and the king was soon on the march 
from the Oxford region, disregarding the armed mobs under 
Waller and Browne. Their state reflected the general languishing 
of the war spirit on both sides, not on one only, as Charles dis- 
covered when he learned that Lord Wilmot, the lieutenant- 
general of his horse, was in correspondence with Essex. Wilmot 
was of course placed under arrest, and was replaced by the 
dissolute General Goring. But it was unpleasantly evident 
that even gay cavaliers of the type of Wilmot had lost the ideals 
for which they fought, and had come to believe that the realm 
would never be at peace while Charles was king. Henceforward 
it will be found that the Royalist foot, now a thoroughly pro- 
fessional force, is superior in quality to the once superb cavalry, 
and that not merely because its opportunities for plunder, &c., 
are more limited. Materially, however, the immediate victory 
was undeniably with the Royalists. After a brief period of 
manoeuvre, the Parliamentary army, now far from Plymouth, 
found itself surrounded and starving at Lostwithiel, on the 
Fowey river, without hope of assistance. The horse cut its w^ay 
out through the investing circle of posts, Essex himself escaped 
by sea, but Major-General Skippon, his second in command, had 
to surrender with the whole of the foot on the 2nd of September. 
The officers and men were allowed to go free to Portsmouth, 
but their arms, guns and munitions were the spoil of the victors. 
There was now no trustworthy field force in arms for the Parlia- 
ment south of the Humber, for even the Eastern Association 
army was distracted by its religious differences, which had now 
at last come definitely to the front and absorbed the political 
dispute in a wider issue. Cromwell already proposed to abolish 
the peerage, the members of which were inclined to make a 
hollow peace, and had ceased to pay the least respect to his 
general, Manchester, whose scheme for the solution of the quarrel 
was an impossible combination of Charles and Presbyterianism. 
Manchester forliis part sank into a state of mere obstinacy, 
refusing to move against Rupert, even to besiege Newark, and 
actually threatened to hang Colonel Lilbume for capturing a 
Royalist castle without orders. 

20. Operations of Essex* s, Wcdler's and Manchester's Armies . — 
After the success of Lostwithiel riiere was little to detain Charles’s 
main army in the extreme west, and meanwhile Banbury, a 
most important point in the Oxford circle, and Basing House 
(near Basingstoke) were in danger of capture. Waller, who had 
organized a small force of reliable troops, had already sent 
cavalry into Dorsetshire with the idea of assisting Essex, and 
he now came himself with reinforcements to prevent, so far as 
lay in his power, the king’s return to the Thames valley. Charles 
was accompanied of course only by his permanent forces and 
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by parts of Prince Maurice^* and Hoptoads ormieak— the Cornish 
levies h^iri as usual scattered as soon as the war receded from 
their borders. Manchester slowly advanced to Reading, Essex 
gradually reorganized his broken army at Portsmouth, while 
Waller, far out to the west at Shaftesbury, endeavoured to gain 
the necessary time and space for a general concentration in 
Wiltshire, where Charles would be far from Oxford and Easing 
and, in addition, outnumbered by two to one. But the work of 
rearming Essex’s troops proceeded slowly for want of money, 
and ManchesUr peevishly refused to be hurried cither by his. 
more vigorous subordinates or by the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, saying tliat the army of the Eastern Association 
was for the guard of its own employers and not for general 
service. He pleaded the renewed activity of the Newark 
Royalists as his excuse, forgetting that Newark would have been 
in his hands ere this had he chosen to move thither instead of 
lying idle for two months. As to the higher cximmand, things 
ha<l come to such a pas-s tliat, when the three armies at last 
united, a council of war, consisting of three army commanders, 
several senior oflicers, and two civilian delegates from the 
Committee, was constituted. When the* vote of tiie majority 
had determined what was to be done, £)ssex, as lord general 
of the Parliament’s first army, was to issue the necessary orders 
for the whole, Dndt r such conditions it was not likely that 
Waller’s hopc^s of a great battle at Shaftesbury would be realized. 
On tlu^ 8tli of October he fell back, the royal army following 
him step by step and finally reaching Whitchurch on the 20th 
of October. Manchester arrived at Basingstoke on the 17th, 
Waller on the 19th, and Essex on the 21st. Charles had found 
that he could not relieve Ba.sing (a mile or two from Basingstoke) 
without risking a battle with the enemy between himself an<i 
Oxford ; ^ he therefore took the Newbury road and relieved 
Donnington Castle near Newimry on the 22nd* Three days 
later Banbury too was relieved by a force which could now be 
spared from the Oxford garrison. But for once the council of 
war on the other side was for fighting a battle, and the Parlia- 
mentary armies, their spirits revived by the prospect of* action 
and by the news of the fall of Newcastle and the defeat of a 
sally from Newark, marched briskly. On the 36th they appeared 
north of Newbury on the Oxford road. Like Essex in 1643, 
Charles found him.self headed off from the shelter of friendly 
fortresses, but beyond this fact tlicre is little similarity between 
tlie two battles of Newbury, for the Royalists in the first case 
merely drew a barrier across Essex’s path. On the i)resent 
occasion the eager J^arliamcntariuns made no attempt to force j 
the king to attueJe them ; they were well content to attack | 
him in his chosen position themselves, especially as he was better 
off for supplies and (juarters than they. 

31 . Second Nmlmry. — The second battle of Newbury is 
remarkable as being the first great manoeuvre-battle (as distinct 
from pitched ” battle) of the C’ivil War, A preliminary i 
reconnaissance, by the Parliamentary leaders (Essex was not 
present, owning to illness) established the fact that tlie king’s j 
infantry hold a strong line of defence behind tht^ Lambourn j 
brook from Shaw (inclusive) to Donnington (exclusive), Slrnw 
House and adjacent buildings being held as ;ui advanced 
post. In rear of the centre, in open ground just north of 
Newbur>% lay the bulk of th(^ royal cavalry. In the left rear 
of the main line, and separated from it by more than a 
tlioiisand yards, lay Prince Maurice’s corps at Speen, advanced 
troops on the high ground west of that village, but Donnington 
Castlt‘, under its energetic governor Sir John Boys, formed a 
strong post covering this gap with artillery fire. The Parlia- 
mentary leaders had no intention of flinging their men away 
in a frontiil attack on the line of the Lambourn, and a flank 
attack from the east side could hardly succeed owing to the 
obstacle presented by the confluence of the Lambourn and the 
Kennet, hence they decided on a wide turning movement via 
Chievelcy, Winterbourne and Wickham Heath, against Prince 
Maurice’s position— a decision which, daring and energetic 

* Charles's policy wa» strill, as befbre Marston Moor, to ** spin out 
time " until Rupert camu InxcIc from the north. 


as it was, led only to a modified success, for reasons which will 
appear. The flank march, out of range of the castle, was con- 
ducted with punctuality and precision. The troops composing 
it were drawn from all three armies and led by the best fluting 
generals, Waller, Cromwell, and Essex’s subordinates Balfour 
and Skiji^on. Manchester at Clay Hill was to stand fast until 
the turning movement had developed, and to make a vigorous 
holding attack on Shaw House as soon as Waller’s ^ns were 
heard at Speen. But there was no commander-in*chief to co- 
ordinate the movements of the two widely separated corps, and 
consequently no co-operation. Waller’s attack was not unex- 
pected, and Prince Maurice had made ready to meet him. Yet 
the first rush of the rebeb carried the entrenchments of Speen 
Hill, and Speen itself, though stoutly defemled, fell into their 
hands within an lu)ur, Essex’s infantry recapturing here some 
of the guns tliey had had to surrender at Lostwithiel. But mean- 
time Manchester, in spite of the entreaties of his staff, had not 
stirred from Clay Hill. He had made one false attack already 
early in the morning, and been severely handled, and he was 
aware of his own deficiencies as a general. A year before this 
he would have asked for and acted upon the advice of a capable 
soldier, such as Cromwell or Crawford, but now his mind was 
warped by a desire for peace on any terms, and he sought only 
to avoid defeat pending a happy solution of the quarrel. Those 
who sought to gain peace through victory were meanwhile 
driving Maurice bark from hedge to hedge towards the open 
ground at Newbury, but every attempt to emerge from the lanes 
and fields was repulsed by the royal cavalry, and indeed by 
every available man and horse, for Cliarles’s officers had gauged 
Manchester’s intentions, and almost stripped the front of its 
defenders to stop Waller’s advance. Nightfall put an end to 
the struggle around Newbury, and then — too late — Manchester 
ordered the attack on Shaw House. It failed completely in spite 
of the gallantry of his men, and darkness being then complete 
it was not renewed. In its general course the battle closely 
resembled that of Freiburg {q*v,), fought the same year on the 
Rhine. But, if Waller’s part in the battle corresponded in a 
measure to Turenne’s, Manchester was unequal to playing the 
part of Conde, and consequently the results, in the case of the 
French won by three days’ hard fighting, and even then com- 
paratively small, were in the case of tlie English practically nil. 
During the night the royal army quietly marched away through 
the gap between Waller’s and Manchester’s troops. The heavy 
artillery and stores were left in Donnington Castle, (Charles himself 
with a small escort rode off to the north-west to meet Rupert, 
and the main body gained Wallingford unmolested. An attempt 
at pursuit was made by Waller and Cxomwell with all the cavalry 
they could lay bands on, but it was unsupported, for the council 
of war had decided to content itself with besieging Donnington 
Castle. A little later, after a brief and half-hearted attempt to 
move towards Oxford, it referred to the Committee for further 
instructions. Within the month Qmrles, having joined Rupert 
at Oxford and made him general of the Royalist forces vice 
Brentford, reappe^ared in the neighbourhood of Newbury. 
Donnington Castle was again relieved (November 9) under the 
eyes of tlie Parliamentary army, which was in such a miserable 
condition that even Cromwell was against fighting, and some 
manoeuvres followed, in the course of which Charles relieved 
Basing House and the Parliamentary armies fell back, not in 
the best order, to Reading. The season for field warfare was 
now far spent, and the royal army retired to enjoy good quarters 
and plentiful supplies around Oxford. 

23 . The Self-denying Ordinance . — On the other side, the 
dissensions between the generals had become flagrant and public, 
and it was no longer possible for the Houses of Parliament to 
ignore the fact that the army must be radically reformed. 
Cromwell and Waller from their places in parliament attacked 
Manchester’s conduct, and their attack ultimately became, so 
far as Cromwell was concerned, an attack on the Lords, most 
of whom held the same views as Manchester, and on the Scots, 
who attempted to bring Cnimwell to trial as an ** incendiary.” 
At the crisis of their bitter controversy Cromwell suddenly 
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proposed to stifle all aninaosities by iStie resignation of all oflicers 
who were members of either House^ a proposal which afiected 
hunself not less than Essex and Manchester* The first self- 
denying ordinance ” was moved on the 9th of December^ and 
provided that “ no member of either house shall have or execute 
any office or command * * &c. This was not accepted by 

the Lords, and in the end a second “ self-denying ordinance 
was agreed to (April 3, 1645), whereby all the persons concerned 
were to resign, but without prejudice to their reappointment. 
Simultaneously with this, the for^tion of the >jew Model was 
at last definitely taken into consideration. The last exploit of 
Sir William Waller, who was not re-employed after the passing of 
the ordinance, was the relief of Taunton, then besieged by General 
Goring’s array. Cromwell served as his lieutenant-general on 
this occasion, and we have Waller’s own testimony that he was 
in all things a wise, capable and respectful subordinate* Under 
a leader of the stamp of Waller, Cromwell was well satisfied to 
obey, knowing the cause to be in good hands. 

23. Decline of the Royalist Cause , — A raid of Goring’s horse 
from the west into Surrey and an unsuccessful attack on General 
Browne at Abingdon were tlie chief enterprises undertaken on 
the side of the Royalists during the early winter. It was no 
longer “ summer in Devon, summer in Yorkshire ” as in January 
1643. An ever-growing section of Royalists, amongst whom 
Rupert himself was soon to be numbered, were for peace ; many 
scores of loyalist gentlemen, impoverished by the loss of three 
years’ rents of their estates and hopeless of ultimate victory, 
were making their way to Westminster to give in their sub- 
mission to the Parliament and to pay their fines. In such 
circumstances the old decision-seeking strategy was impossible. 
The new plan, suggested probably by Rupert, had already been 
tried with strategiail success in the summer campaign of 1644. 
As wc have seen, it consisted essentially in using Oxford as the 
centre of a circle and striking out radially at any favourable 
target — “ manoeuvring about a fixed point,” as Napoleon called 
it. It was significant of the decline of the Royalist cause that 
the “ fixed point ” had been in 1643 the king’s field army, based 
indeed on its great entrenched camp, Banbury -Cirencester- 
Reading-Oxford, but free to move and to hold the enemy wherever 
met, while now it was the entrenched camp itself, weakened 
by the loss or abandonment of its outer posts, and without the 
power of binding the enemy if they cliose to ignore its existence, 
tliat conditioned the scope and duration of the single remaining 
field army’s enterprises. 

24. The New Model Ordinance,’^!} or the present, however, 
Cliarles’s cause was crumbling more from internal weakness 
than from the blows of the enemy. Fresh negotiations for peace 
which opened on the 29th of Janufi^ at Uxbridge (by the name 
of which place they are known to history) occupied the attention 
of the Scots and their Presbyterian friends, the rise of Inde- 
pendency and of Cromwell was a further distraction, and over 
the new army and the Self-denying Ordinance the Lords and 
Commons were seriously at variance. But in February a fresh 
mutiny in Waller’s command struck alarm into the hearts of 
the disputants. The “ treaty ” of Uxbridge came to the same 
end as the treaty of Oxford in 1643, and a settlement as to army 
reform was achieved on the 15th of February, Though it was 
only on the 25th of March that the second and modified form of 
the ordinance was agreed to by both Houses, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Philip Skij^on (who were not members of parliament) 
had been approved as lord general and major-general (of the 
infantry) respectively of the new army as early as the 21st of 
J anuary . The pps t of lieutenant-general and cavalry commander 
was for the moment left vacant, but there was little doubt as to 
who would eventually occiipj^ it. 

25. Victories of Montrosej,^ln Scotland, isaeanwhile, Montrose 
was winning victories which amazed tl»e people of the two 
kingdoms. Montrose’s royalism differed from that of English- 
men of the 17th century less than from that of their forefathers 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. To hkn the king was the 
protector ol his people against Pres^terian theocracy, aearcely 
len offensive to him than the Jnquisitioo itself, and the leud^ 
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oppression of the great nobles. Little as this ideal corresponded 
to the Charles of reality, it inspired in Montrose not merely 
romantic heroism but a force of leadership which was sufficient 
to carry to victory the nobles and gentry, the wild Highlanders 
and the experienced professional soldiers who at various times 
and places constituted his little armies. His first imsnccnssful 
enterprise lias been mentioned above. It seemed, in the early 
stages of his second attempt (August 1644), as if failure were again 
inevitable, for the gentry of the northern Lowlands were over- 
awed by the prevailing party and resented the leadership of a 
lesser noble, even though he were the king’s lieutenant over all 
Scotland. Disappointed of support where he most expected it, 
Montrose then turned to the Highlands. At Blair Athol he 
gathered his first army of Royalist clansmen, and good fortune 
gave him also a nucleus of trained troops. A force of disciplined 
experienced soldiers (chiefiy Irish Macdonalds and commanded 
by Alastair of that name) had been sent over from Ireland 
earlier in the year, and, after ravaging the glens of their hereditary 
enemies the Campbells, had attempted without success, now 
here, now there, to gather the other clans in the king’s name. 
Their hand was against every man’s, and when he finally arrived 
in Badenoch, Alastair Macdonald was glad to protect liimsclf 
by submitting to the authority of the king^s lieutenant. 

lliere were three hostile armies to be dealt with, besides — 
ultimately — the main covenanting army far away in England. 
The duke of Argyll, the head of the Campbells, had an army 
of his own clan and of Lowland Covenanter levies, Lord Elcho 
with another Lowland army lay near Perth, and Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh was collecting a third (also composed of Lowlanders) 
at Aberdeen. Montrose turned upon Elcho first, and found him 
at Tippermuir near Perth on the ist of September 1644. The 
Royalists were about 3000 strong and entirely foot, only Montrose 
himself and two others being mounted, while Elcho had about 
7000 of all arms. But Elcho’s townsmen found that pike and 
mu.sket were clumsy weapons in inexperienced hands, and, 
like Mackay’s regulars at Killiecrankic fifty years later, tliey 
wholly failed to stop the rush of the Highland swordsmen. 
Many hundreds were killed in the pursuit, and Montrose slept in 
Perth that night, having thus accounted for one of his enemies. 
Balfour of Burleigh was to be his next victim, and he started for 
Aberdeen on the 4th. As he marched, his Highlanders slipped 
away to place their booty in security. But the Macdonald 
regulars remained with him, and as he passed along the coast 
some of the gentry came in, though the great western clan of 
the Gordons was at present too far divided in sentiment to take 
his part. Lord Lewis Gordon and some (Gordon horse were even 
in Balfour’s army. On the other hand, the earl of Airlie brought 
in forty-four horsemen, and Montrose was thus able to constitute 
two wings of cavalry on the day of battle. The Covenanters 
were al)out 2500 strong and drawn up on a slope above the How 
Bum ^ just outside Aberdeen (September 13, 1644). Montrose, 
after clearing away the enemy’s skirmishers, drew up his army 
in front of the opposing line, the foot in the centre, the forty-four 
mounted men, with musketeers to support them, on cither flank. 
The hostile left-wing cavalry charged piecemeal, and some bodies 
of troops did not engage at all. On the other wing, however, 
Montrose was for a moment hard pressed by a force of the enemy 
that attempted to work round to hb rear. But he brought oyer 
the small band of mounted men that constituted his right wing 
cavalry, and also some musketeers from the centre, and 
destroyed the assailants, and when the ill-led left wing of tlie 
Covenanters charged again, during the absence of the cavalry, 
they were mown down {>y the close-range volle\'s of Macdonald’s 
musketeers. Shortly afterwards the centre of Balfour’s army 
yielded to pressure and fled in disorder. Aberdeen was sacked 
by order of Montrose, whose drummer had been murdered while 
delivering a message under a flag of truc e to the magistrates. 

26. Inveriochy.^^kyrdy Argyll now remained to be dealt with. 
The Campbells were fighting men from birth, like Montrose’s 
own men, and had few townsmen serving with them. Still there 
were eiiu^ugh of the latter and of the impedimenta of regular 
1 The ground has been entirely buHt 4 »ver for many years. 
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warfare with him to prevent Argyll from overt^ing his agile 
enemy, and ultimately after a “hide-and-seek” in the districts 
of Rothiemurchus, Blair Athol, Banchory and Strathbogie, 
Montrose stood to fight at Fyvie Castle, repulsed Argyll’s attack 
on that place and slipped away again to Rothiemurchus. There 
he was joined by Camerons and Macdonalds from all quarters 
for a grand raid on the Campbell country ; he himself wished to 
march into the l^jwlands, well knowing that he could not achieve 
the decision in the Grampians, but he had to bow, not for the 
first time nor the last, to local importunity. The raid was duly 
executed, and the Campbells’ boast, “ It’s a far cry to Loch Awe,” 
availed them little. In December and January the Campbell 
lands were thoroughly and mercilessly devastated, and Montrose 
then retired slowly to Loch Ness, where the bulk of his army as 
usual dispersed to store away its plunder. Argyll, with .such 
Highland and Lowland forces as he could collect after the disaster, 
followed Montrose towards Lochaber, while the Scaforths and 
other northern clans marchcid to Loch Ness. Caught between 
them, Montrose attacked the nearest. The Royalists crossed 
the hills into Glen R(jy, worked thence along the northern face 
of Ben Nevis, and descended like an avalanche upon Argyll’s 
forces at Invcrlochy (February 2, 1645). As usual, the Ixiwland 
regiments gave? way at once — Montrose had managed in all this 
to keep with him a few cavalry — and it was then the turn of the 
Campbells. Argyll escaped in a boat, but his clan, as a fighting 
force, was practically annihilated, and Montrose, having won four 
victories in these six winter months, rested his men and cxultingly 
promised Charles that he would come to his assistance with a 
brave army before the end of the summer. 

27. Orfianization of the New Model Army . — ^To return to the 
New Model. Its first necessity was regular pay ; its first duty to 
serve wherever it might be sent. Of the three armies that had 
fought at Newbury only one, Essex’s, was in a true sense a general 
.service force, and only one, Manchester’s, was paid with any 
regularity. Waller’s army was no better paid than Essex’s and 
no more free from local ties than Manchester’s. It was therefore 
broken up early in April, and only 600 of its infantry passed 
into the New Model. Essex’s men, on the other hand, wanted but 
regular pay and strict officers to make them excellent soldiers, 
and their own major-general, Skippon, managed by tact and his 
personal popularity to persuade the bulk of the men to rejoin. 
Manchester’s army, in which Oomwell had been the guiding 
influence from first to last, was naturally the backbone of the 
New Model. F.arly in April Essex, Manchester, and Waller re- 
signed their commissions, and such of their forces as were not 
embodied in the new army were sent to do local duties, for 
minor armies were still maintained, General Poyntz’s in the north 
midlands, General Massey’s in the Severn valley, a large force in 
the Eastern Association, General Browne’s in Buckinghamshire, 
&c., l)esides the Scots in the north. 

The New Model originally consisted of 14,400 foot and 7700 
horse and dragoons. Of the infantry only 6000 came from the 
combined armies, the rest being new recruits furnished by the 
press.^ Thus there was considerable trouble during the first 
months of Fairfax’s command, and discipline had to be enforced 
with unusual sternness. As for the enemy, Oxford was openly 
contemptuous of “ the rebels’ new brutish general ” and his 
men, who seemed hardly likely to succeed where Essex and Waller 
had failed. But the effect of the Parliament’s having “ an army 
all its own ” was soon to he apparent. 

2S. First Operations of 164 ^. — On the Royalist side the cam- 
paign of 1645 opened in the west, whither the young prince of 
W'alcs (Charles II.) was sent with Hyde (later earl of Clarendon), 
Hopton and others as his advisers. General (Lord) Goring, 
however, now in command of the Royalist field forces in this 
quarter, was truculent, insubordinate and dissolute, though on 
the rare occasions when he did his duty he displayed a certain 
degree of skill and leadership, and the influence of the prince’s 

> The Puritans had by now disappctired almost entirely from the 
ranks of the infantry. Per contra the officers and sergeants and the 
troopers of the horse were the sternest l^ritans of all, the survivors 
of three years of a disheartening war. 


counsellors was but small. As usual, operations began with 
the sieges necessary to conciliate local feeling. Plymouth and 
Lyme were blocked up, and Taunton again invested. The 
reinforcement thrown into the last place by Waller and Cromwell 
was dismissed by Blake (then a colonel in command of the 
fortress and afterwards the great admiral of the Commonwealth), 
and after many adventures rejoined Waller and Cromwell. 
The latter generals, who had not yet laid down their commissions, 
then engaged Goring for some weeks, but neither side having 
infantry or artillery, and both finding subsistence difficult in 
February and March and in country that had been fought over 
for two years past, no results were to be expected. Taunton 
still remained unrelieved, and Goring’s horse still rode all over 
Dorsetshire when the New Model at last took the field. 

29. Ruperts Northern March . — ^In the midlands and Lanca- 
shire tlie Royalist horse, as ill-bchaved even as Goring’s men, 
were directly responsible for the ignominious failure with which 
the king’s main army began its year’s work. Prince Maurice 
was joined at Ludlow by Rupert and part of his Oxford army 
early in March, and the brothers drove off Brereton from tho 
siege of Beeston Castle and relieved the pressure on Lord Byron 
in Cheshire. So great was the danger of Rupert’s again invading 
I^ncashire and Yorkshire that all available forces in the north, 
English and Scots, were ordered to march against him. But 
at this moment the prince was called back to clear his line 
of retreat on Oxford. The Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
peasantry, weary of military exactions, were in arms, and though 
they would not join the Parliament, and for the most part 
dispersed after stating their grievances, the main enterprise was 
wrecked. This was but one of many ill-armed crowds — “ Club- 
men ” as they were called — ^that assembled to enforce peace 
on both parties. A few regular soldiers were sufficient to disperse 
them in all cases, but their attempt to establish a third party 
in England was morally as significant as it was materially futile. 
The Royalists were now fighting with the courage of despair, 
those who still fought against Charles did so with the full deter- 
mination to ensure the triumph of their cause, and with the 
conviction that the only possible way was the annihilation of the 
enemy’s armed forces, but the majority were so weary of the war 
that the earl of Manchester’s Presbyterian royalism — ^which liacl 
contributed so materially to the prolongation of the struggle — 
would probably have been accepted by four-fifths of all England 
as the basis of a peace. It was, in fact, in the fare of almost 
universal opposition that Fairfax and Oomwell and their friends 
at Westminster guided the cause of their weaker comrades to 
complete victory. 

30. CromwelVs Raid . — Having without difficulty rid himself 
of the Qubmen, Rupert was eager to resume his march into the 
north. It is unlikely that he wished to join Montrose, though 
Charles himself favoured that plan, but he certainly intended 
to fight the Scottish army, more especially as after Inverlochy 
it had been called upon to detach a large force to deal with 
Montrose. But this time there was no Royalist army in the 
north to provide infantry and guns for a pitched battle, and 
Rupert had perforce to wait near Hereford till the main body, 
and in particular the artillery train, could come from Oxford and 
join him. It was on the march of the artillery train to Hereford 
that the first operations of the New Model centred. The infantry 
was not yet ready to move, in spite of all Fairfax’s and Skipj^on’s 
efforts, and it became necessary to send the cavalry by itself 
to prevent Rupert from gaining a start. Cromwell, then under 
Waller’s command, had come to Windsor to resign his commission 
as required by the Self-denying Ordinance. Instead, he was 
placed at the head of a brigade of his own old soldiers, with orders 
to stop the march of the artillery train. On the 23rd of April 
he started from Watlington north-westward. At dawn on the 
24th he routed a detachment of Royalist horse at Islip. On 
the same day, though he had no guns and only a few firearms 
in the whole force, he terrified the governor of Bletchingdon 
House into surrender. Riding thence to Witney, Cromwell 
won another cavalry fight at Bampton-in-the-Bush on the 27th, 
and attacked Faringdon House, though without success, on the 
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d9th. Thence he marched at leisure to Newbury. He had done 
his work thoroughly. He had demoralized the Royalist cavalry^ 
and, above all, had carried off every horse on the country-side. 
To il Rupert’s entreaties Charles could only reply that the guns 
could not be moved till the 7th of May, and he even summoned 
Goring’s cavidry from the west to make good his losses. 

31. Civilian Strategy, — Cromwell’s success thus forced the 
king to concentrate his various armies in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, and the New Model had, so Fairfax and Cromwell 
hoped, found its target. But the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
on the one side, and Charles, Rupert and Goring on the other, 
held different views. On the zst of May Fairfcuc, having been 
ordered to relieve Taunton, set out from Windsor for the long 
march to that place ; meeting Cromwell at Newbury on the and, 
he directed the lieutenant-general to watch the movements of 
the king’s army, and himself marched on to Blandford, which 
he reached on the 7th of May. Thus Fairfax and the main army 
of the Parliament were marching away in the west while Crom- 
well’s detachment was left, as Waller had been left the previous 
year, to hold the king as best he could. On the very evening 
that Cromwell’s raid ended, the leading troops of Goring’s 
command destroyed part of Cromwell's own regiment near 
Faringdon, and on the 3rd Rupert and Maurice appeared with 
a force of all arms at Burford. Yet the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, though aware on the 29th of Goring’s move, only 
made up its mind to stop Fairfax on the 3rd, and did not send 
off orders till the 5th. These orders were to the effect that a 
detachment was to be sent to the relief of Taunton, and that 
the main army was to return. Fairfax gladly obeyed, even 
though a siege of Oxford and not the enemy’s field army was 
the objective assigned him. But long before he came up to the 
Thames valley the situation was again changed. Rupert, now 
in possession of the guns and their teams, urged upon his uncle 
the resumption of the northern enterprise, calculating that with 
Fairfax in Somersetshire, Oxford was safe. Charles accordingly 
marched out of Oxford on the 7th towards Stow-on-the-Wold, 
on the very day, as it chanced, that Fairfax began his return 
march from Blandford. But Goring and most of the other 
generals were for a march into the west, in the hope of dealing 
with Fairfax as they had dealt with Essex in 1644. The armies 
therefore parted as Essex and Waller had parted at the same 
place in 1644, Rupert and the king to march northward, Goring 
to return to his independent command in the west. Rupert, 
not unnaturally wishing to keep his influence with the king and 
his authority as general of the king’s army unimpaired by 
Goring’s notorious indiscipline, made no attempt to prevent the 
separation, which in the event proved wholly unprofitable. The 
flying column from Blandford relieved Taunton long before 
Goring’s return to the west, and Colonel Weldon and Colonel 
Graves, its commanders, set him at defiance even in the open 
country. As for Fairfax, he was out of Goring’s reach preparing 
for the siege of Oxford. 

32. Charles in the Midlands , — On the other side also the 
generals were working b> data that had ceased to have any value. 
Fairfax’s siege of Oxford, ordered by the Committee on the 10th 
of May, and persisted in after it was known that the king was on 
the move, was the second great blunder of the year and was 
hardly redeemed, as a militaxy measure, by the visionary scheme 
of assembling the Scots, the Yorkshiremen, and the midland 
forces to oppose the king. It is hard to understand how, having 
created a new model army “ all its own ” for general service, the 
Parliament at once tied it down to a local enterprise, and trusted 
an improvised army of local troops to fight the enemy’s main 
army. In reality the Committee seems to have been misled by 
false information to the effect that Goring and the governor of 
Oxford were about to declare for the Parliament, but had they not 
despatched Fairfax to the relief of Taunton in the first instance 
the necessity for such intrigues would not have arisen. However, 
Fairfax obeyed orders, invested Oxford, and, so far as he was able 
without a proper siege train, besieged it for two weeks, while 
Charles cmd Rupert ranged the midlwds unopposed. At the end 
of that time came news so alarming that the Committee hastily. 
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abdicated their control over military operations and gave 
Fairfax a free hand. “ Black Tom ” gladly and instantly 
abandoned the siege and marched northward to give battle to the 
king. 

Meanwhile Charles and Rupert were moving northward. On 
the nth of May they reached Droitwich, whence after two days' 
rest they marched against Brereton. The latter hurriedly raised 
the sieges he had on hand, and called upon Yorkshire and the 
Scottish army there for aid. But only the old Lord Fairfax 
and the Yorkshiremen responded. Leven had just heard of new 
victories won by Montrose, and could do no more than draw his 
army and his guns over the Pennine chain into Westmorland in 
the hope of being in time to bar the king’s march on Scotland 
via Carlisle. 

33. Dundee , — ^After the destruction of the Campbells at 
Inverlochy, Montrose had cleared away the rest of his enemies 
without difficulty. He now gained a respectable force of cavalry 
by the adhesion of I^rd Gordon and many of his clan, and this 
reinforcement was the more necessary as detachments from 
Leven’s army under Baillie and Hurry — disciplined infantry and» 
cavalry— were on the march to meet him. The Royalists marched 
by El^n and through the Gordon country to Alxirdccn, and 
thence across the Esk to Coupar-Angus, where Baillie and Hurry 
were encountered. A war of manoeuvre followed, in which they 
thwarted every effort of the Royalists to break through into tlic 
Lowlands, but in the end retired into Fife. Montrose thereupon 
marched into the hills with the intention of reaching the upper 
Forth and thence the Lowlands, for he did not disguise from 
himself the fact that there, and not in the Highlands, would the 
quarrel be decided, and was sanguine — over-sanguine, as the 
event proved — as to the support he would obtain from those who 
hated ttie kirk and its system. But he had called to his aid the 
semi-barbarous Highlanders, and however much the Lowlands 
resented a Presbyterian inquisition, they hated and feared tlie 
Highland clans beyond all else. He was equally disappointed in 
his own army. For a war of positions the Highlanders had neither 
aptitude nor inclination, and at Dunkeld the greater part of them 
went home. If the small remnant was to be kept to its duty, 
plunder must be found, and the best objective was the town of 
Dundee. With a small force of 750 foot and horse Montrose 
brilliantly surprised that place on the 4th of April, but Baillie and 
Hurry were not far distant, and before Montrose’s men had time 
to plunder the prize they were collected to face the enemy. 
His retreat from Dundee was considered a model operation by 
foreign students of the art of war (then almost as numerous as 
now), and what surprised them most was that Montrose could 
rally his men after a sack had begun. The retreat itself was 
remarkable enough. Baillie moved parallel to Montrose on his 
left flank towards Arbroath, constantly heading him off from the 
hills and attempting to pin him against the sea. Montrose, 
however, halted in the dark so as to let Baillie get ahead of him 
and then turned sharply back, crossed Baillie’s track, and made 
for the hills. Baillie soon realized what had happened and 
turned back also, but an hour loo late. By the 6th the Royalists 
were again safe in the broken country of the Esk valley. But 
Montrose cherished no illusions as to joining the king at once ; 
all he could do, he now wrote, was to neutralize as many of the 
enemy’s forces as possible. 

34. Auldearn , — ^For a time he wandered in the Highlands 
seeking recruits. But soon he learned that Baillie and Hurry had 
divided their forces, the former remaining about Perth and 
Stirling to observe him, the latter going north to suppress the 
Gordons. Strategy and policy combined to make Hurry the 
objective of the next expedition. But the soldier of fortune who 
commanded the Covenanters at Aberdeen was no mean 
antagonist. Marching at once with a large army (formed on the 
nucleus of his own trained troops and for the rest composed of 
clansmen and volunteers) Hurry advanced to Elgin, took contact 
with Montrose there, and, gradually and skilfully retiring, drew 
him into the hostile country round Inverness. Montrose fell into 
the trap, and Hurry took his measures to surprise him at Auld- 
earn so successfully that (May 9) Montrose, even though the 
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IndiBcipUne of some of Hurry's young soldim during the night 
march gave him the alarm, had barely time to form up before the 
enemy was upon him* But the best strategy is of no avail when 
the battle it produces goes against the strategist, and Montrose’s 
tactical skill was never more conspicuous than at Auldearn. 
Alastair Macdonald with most of the Royalist infantry and the 
Royal standard was posted to the right (north) of the village to 
draw upon himself the weight of Hurry’s attack ; only enough 
men were posted in the village Itself to show that it was occupied, 
and on the south side, out of sight, was Montrose himself with a 
body of foot and all the Gordon horse. 1 1 was the prototype, on a 
small scale, of Austorlitz. Macdonald resisted sturdily while 
Montrose edged away from the scene of action, and at the right 
moment and not before, though Macdonald had been driven 
back on the village and was fighting for life amongst the gardens 
and enclosures, Montrose let loose Ixxrd Gordon’s cavalry. These, 
abandoning for once the pistol tactics of their time, charged 
home with the sword. The enemy’s right wing cavalry was 
scattered in an instant, the nearest infantry was promptly ridden 
•down, and soon Hurry’s army had ceased to exist. 

35. Campaign of Naseby. — If the news of Auldearn brought 
Leven to the region of Carlisle, it had little effect on his English 
allies. Fairfax was not yet released from the siege of Oxford, in 
spite of the protests of the Scottish representatives in London. 
Massey, the active and successful governor of Gloucester, was 
placed in command of a field force on the 25th of May, but he was 
to lead it gainst, not the king, but Goring. At that moment the 
military situation once more changed abruptly. Charles, instead 
of continuing his march on to Lancashire, turned due eastward 
towards l>erl^shire. "i*he alarm at Westminster when this new 
developfiiient was reported was such that Cromwell, in spite of the 
Self-denying Ordinance, was sent to raise an army for the 
defence of the Eastern Association. Yet the Royahsts had no 
intentions in that direction. Confiictmg reports as to the 
condition of Oxford reached the royal headquarters in the last 
week of May, and the eastward march was made chiefly to 

spin out time ” until it could Ire known whether it would be 
necessary to return tc^ Oxford, or whether it was still possible to 
hght Leven in Yorkshire^ his move into Westmorland was not 
yet known — and invade Scotland by the easy east coast route. 

Goring’s return to the west had already been countermanded 
and he had been directed to march to Harboroiigh, while the 
South Wakes Royalists were also called in towards Leicester. 
i^er orders (May 26) directed him to Newbury, whence he was 
to feel the strength of the enemy’s positions around Oxford. 
It is hardly necessary to say tliat Goring found good military 
reasons for contimiing his independent operations, and marched 
off towards Taunton regardless of the order. He redressed the 
balance there for the moment by overawing Massey’s weak force, 
and his purse profited considerably by fresh opportunities for 
extortion, but he and his men were not at Naseby. Meanwhile 
the king, at the geographical centre of England, found an im- 
portant and wealthy town at his mercy. Rujxjrt, always for 
action, took the opportunity, and Leicester was stormed and 
thoroughly pillaged on the night of the ^oth-^ist of May. There 
was tlie usual panic at Westminster, but, unfortunately for 
Charles, it resulted in Fairfax being directed to abandon the 
siege of Oxford and given carir blanche to bring the Royal army 
to battle wherever it was met. On his side the king had, after 
the capture of Leicester, accepted the advice of those who feared 
for the safety of Oxford— Rupert, though commander-in-chief, 
was unable to insist on the northern enterprise— and had marched 
to l)aventr>% where he halted to throw supplies into Oxford, 
Thus Fairfax m his turn was free to move, thanks to the in- 
subordination of Goring, who would neither relieve Oxford nor 
join the king for an attack on the New Model. The Parliamentary 
general moved from Oxford towards Northampton so as to 
cover the Eastern Association. On the 12th of June the two 
armies were only a few miles apart, Fairfax at KBiingbury, 
Charles at Daventry, and, thou§^ the Royalists turned nortSiwai^ 
agam on the rjth to resuaie the Yorkshire project under the very 
eyes of the enemy, Fairfax followed dose. On the night of 


the 13th Charles slept at Lubenham, Fairfax at Guilsborough. 
Cromwell, just appointed lieutenant-general 6i the New Modd| 
had ridden into camp on the morning of the 13^ with fiesh 
cavalry from the eastern counties, Colonel Rossiter came up 
with more from Lincolnshire on the morning of the battle, 
and it was with an incontestable superiority of ntambers and an 
overwhelming moral advantage that Fairfax fought at Naseby 
{q.v) on the 14th of June. The result of the battle, this time a 
decisive battle, was the annihilation of the Royal army. Part 
of the cavalry escaped, a small fraction of it in tolerable order, 
but the guns and the baggage train were taken, and, above all, 
the sple^id Royal infantry were killed or taken prisoners to a 
man. 

36. Effects of Naseby.-^MUiT Naseby, though the war dragged 
on for another year, the king never succeeded in raising an army 
as good as, or even more numerous than, that which Fairfax’s 
army had so heavily outnumbered on the 14th of June. That 
the fruits of the victory could not be gathered in a few weeks 
was due to a variety of hindrances rather than to direct opposi- 
tion— to the absence of rapid means of communication, the 
paucity of the forces engaged on both sides relatively to the total 
numbers under arms, and from time to time to political 
exigencies of the growing quarrel between Presbyterians and 
Independents. As to the latter, within a few days of Naseby, 
the Scots rejoiced that the “ back of the malignants was broken,” 
and demanded reinforcements as a precaution against *'the 
insolence of others,” r.e. Cromwell and the Independents — “ to 
whom alone the Lord has given the victory of that day.” Leven 
had by now returned to Yorkshire, and a fortnight after Naseby, 
after a long and honourable defence by Sir Thomas Glcmham, 
Carlisle fell to David Leslie’s besieging corps. Leicester was 
reoccupied by Fairfax on the i8th, and on the 20th Leven’s 
army, moving slowly southward, reached Mansfield. This move 
wais undertaken largely for political reasons, ue. to restore the 
Presbyterian balance as against the victorious New Model. 
Fairfax’s army was intended by its founders to be a specifically 
English army, and Cromwell for one would have employed it 
against the Scots almost as readily as against malignants. 
But for the moment the advance of the northern army was of 
the highest military importance, for Fairfax was thereby set 
free from the necessity of undertaking sieges. Moreover, the 
publication of the king’s papers taken at Naseby gave Fairfax’s 
troops a measure of official and popular support which a month 
before they could not have been said to possess, lor it was now 
obvious that they represented the armed force of England against 
the Irish, Daises, French, Lonrainers, &c., whom Charles had for 
three years been endeavouring to let loose on English soil. 
Even llie Presbyterians abandoned for the time any attempt 
to negotiate with the king, and advocated a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

37. Fairfax's Western Campaign, — ^This, in the hands of Fairfax 
and Cromwell, was likely to be effective. While the king and 
Rupert, with the remnant of their cavalry, hurried into South 
Wales to join Sir Charles Gerard’s troops and to raise fresh in- 
fantry, Fairfax decided that Goring’s Was the most important 
Royalist army in the field, and turned to the west, reaching 
Lcchlade on the 26th, less than a fortnight after the battle of 
Naseby. One last attempt was made to dictate the plan of 
campaign from Westminster, but the Committee refused to pass 
on the directions of the Houses, and he remained free to deal 
with Goring as he desired. Time pressed Charles in Monmouth- 
shire and Rupert at Bristol were well placed for a junction with 
Goring, which would have given them a united army 15,000 
strong. Taunton, in spite of Massey’s efforts to keep the field, 
was again besieged, and in Wilts and Dorset numerous bands 
of Clubmen were on foot which the king’s ofificers were doing 
their best to turn into troops for their master. But the process 
of coHecting a fresh roytH army was slow, and Goring and his 
subordinate, Sir Richard Grenville, were alienating &e king’s 
most devoted adherents their rapacity, cruelty and de- 
bauchery. Moreover, Goring had no desire to lose the inde- 
pendent command he had extorted at Stowwon-the-Woldin May. 
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St 91 ^ it was clear that he nnist be disposed of as quickly as 
possible^ and Fairfax requested the Houses to tikd other 
measures against the king ( J une 26). Thk they did by paying up 
the arrears due to Leven's army and bringing it to the Severn 
valley. On the 8th of July Leven reached Akester^ bringing 
with him a Parliamentarian for^ from Derbyshire imdier Sir 
John Gelf. The design was to beside Hereford. 

38. LangpoftSy that time Fairfax and Goring were at 
close quarters. The Royalist general’s line of defence laced west 
along die Yeo and the Parrett between Yeovil and Bridgwater, 
and thus barred' the direct route to Taunton.. Fairfax, however, 
marched from I^hlade via Marlbovough and Blandford — 
hindered only by Clubmen— to the friendly posts of 13 orchester 
and Lyme, and with these as his centre of operations he was 
able to turn the headwaters of Goring’s rivcr-lkie via Beaminster 
and Crewkeme. The Royalists at once abandoned the south and 
west side of the rivers — ^the siege of Taunton had already been 
given up— and passed over to> the north and east bank. Bridg- 
water was the right of this second line as it had been the left of 
the fiiFSt ; the new left was at Ikhester. Goring could thus 
remain in touch with Charles in south Wales through Bristol, 
and the siege of Taunton having been given up there was no 
longer any incentive for remaining on the wrong side of the 
water-line. But his army was thoroughly demoralized by its 
own licence and indiscipline, and the swift, handy and resolute 
regiments of the New Model made short work of its strong 
positions. On the 7th of July, demonstrating against the points 
of passage between Ilchester and Langjiorti Fairfax secretly 
occupied Yeovil. The post at that place, whkii had been the 
right of Goring^s first position, had, perhaps rightly, been with- 
drawn to Ilchester when the second position was taken up, and 
Fairfax repaired the bridge without interruption. Goring 
showed himself unequal to the new situatioao. He might, if 
sober, make a good plan when the enemy was not present to 
disturb him, and he certainly led cavalry charges with boldness 
and skill. But of strategy in front of the enemy he was in- 
capable. On the news from Yeovil he abandbned the line of the 
Yeo as far as Langport without striking a blow, and Fairfax, j 
having nothing to gain by continuing his detour though Yeovil, 
came back and quietly crossed at Long Sutton, west of Ilchester 
(July 9-). Goring had f)y now formed a new plan. A strong rear- 
guard was posted at langport and on high ground east and north- 
east of it to hold Fairfax, and he himself with the cavahry rode 
off early on the 8th to try and surprise Taunton. This place 
was no longer protected by Massey’s little army, which Fairfax 
had called u-p to assist his own. But Fairfax, who was not yet 
across I-.ong Sutton bridge, heard of Goring’s raid in good time, 
and sent Massey after him with a body of horse. Massey sur- 
prised a large party of the Royalists at llminster on the 9th, 
wounded Goring himself, and pursued the fugitives up to the 
south-eastern edge of Langport. On the roth Fairfax’s ad- 
vanced guard, led by Major Bethel of Cromwell’s own regiment, 
brilliantly stormed the position of Goring’s rearguard cast of 
Langport, and the cavalry of the New Model, led by Cromwell ; 
himself, swept in pursuit right up to the gates of Bridgwater, 
where Goring’s army, dismayed and on the point of collapse, 
was more or less rallied. Thence Goring himself retired to 
Barnstaple. His army, under the regimental officers, defended 
itself in Bridgwater resolutely till the 23rd of July, when it 
capitulated. The fall of Bridgwater gave Fairfax complete con- 
trol of Somerset and Dorset from Lyme to the Bristol channel. 
Even in the unlikely event of Goring’s raising a fresh army, 
he would now have to break through towards Bristol by open 
force, and a battle between Goring and Fairfax could only have 
one result. Thus Charles had perforce to give up his intention 
of joining Goring — his recruiting operations in south Wales had 
not been so successful as he hoped, owii^ to the apathy of the 
people and the vigour of the lo^ Parliamentary leaders — 
and to resume the northern enterprise begun in the spring. 

39. Schemes of Lord Digby . — ^This time Rupert would not be 
wi& him. The prince, now despairing of success and hoping 
only lor a peace on the best terms procurable, listlessly returned.. 
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to his governorship of Bristol and prepared to meet Fairfax’s 
impending attack. The influence of Rupert was supplanted by 
that of Lord Digby. As sanguine as Charles and far more 
energetic, he was for the rest of the campaign the guiding Spirit 
of the Royalists, but being a civilian he proved incapable of 
judging the ifulitary factors in the situation from a military 
standpoint, and not only did he offend the officers by constituting 
himasdf a sort of confidential military secretary to the king, but 
he was distrusted by all sections of Royalists for his reckless 
optimism. The resumption of the northern enterprise, opposed 
by Rupert and directly inspired by Digby, led to nothing. 
Charles marched by Bridgnorth, Lichfield and Ashbourne to 
Doncaster, where on the i8tli of August lie was met by great 
numbers ci Yorkshire gentlemen with promises of fresh recruits. 
For a moment the outlook was bright, for the Derbyshire men 
with Cell were far away at Worcester with Leven, the Yorkshire 
Parliamentarians engaged in besieging Scarborough Castle, 
Pontefract and other posts. But two days later he heard that 
David Leslie with the cavalry of Leven’s army was coming 
up behind him, and that, the Yorkshire sieges being now ended, 
Major-General Poyntz’s force lay in his front. It was now im- 
possible to wait for the new levies, and reluctantly the king turned 
back to Oxford, raiding Huntingdonshire and other parts of the 
hated Eastern Association en route. 

40. Montrose’S Last Victories . — David Leslie did not pursue him. 
Montrose, though the king did not yet know it, had won two 
more battles, and was practically master of all Scotland. After 
Auldearn he had turned to meet Baillie’s army in Strathspey, and 
by superior mobility and skill forced that commander to keep at 
a respectful distance. He then turned upon a new army which 
Lindsay, titular earl of Oawford, was forming in Forfarshire, 
but that commander betook himself to a safe distance, and 
Montrose withdrew into tlie Highlands to find recruits (June). 
The victors of Auldearn had mosUy dispersed on the usual errand, 
and he was now deserted by most of the Gordons, who were re- 
called by the chief of their clan, the marquess of Huntly, in spite 
of the indignant remonstrances of Huntly’s heir, Ix>rd Gordon, 
who was Montrose’s warmest admirer. Baillie now approached 
again, but he was weakened by having to ffnd trained troops 
to stiffen lindsay’s levies, and a strong force of the Gordons had 
now been persuaded to rejoin Montrose. The two armies met in 
battle near Alford on the Don ; little can be said of the engage- 
ment save that Montrose had to light cautiously and tentatively 
as at Aberdeen, not in the decision-forcing spirit of Auldearn, 
and that in the end BaiUie’s cavalry gave way and his infantry 
was cut down as it stood. Lord Gordon was amongst the R oyalist 
dead ( j uly 2). The founder was put away in the glens before any 
attempt was made to go forward, and thus the Covenanters had 
leisure to form a numerous, if not very coherent, army on the 
nucleus of Lindsay’s troops. Baillie, much against his will, was 
continued in the command, with a council of war (chiefly of nobles 
whom Montrose Imd already defeated, such as Argyll, Elcho and 
Balfour) to direct his every movement. Montrose, wlien rejoined 
by the Highlandlers, moved to meet him, and in the last week of 
July and the early part of August there were manoeuvres and 
minor engagements round Perth. About the 7th of August 
Montrose suddenly sli|>ped away into the I^owlands, heading 
for Glasgow. I’hercupon another Covenanting anny began to 
assemble in Qydesdale. But it was clear that Montrose could 
beat mere levies, and Baillie, though without authority and 
despairing of success, hurried after him. Montrose then, living 
drawn BailUe’s Fifeshire militia far enough from home to ensure 
their being discontented, turned upon them on the z4thof August 
near Kilsyth. Baillie protested against fighting, but his aristo- 
cratic masters of the council of war decided to cut off Montrose 
from the hills by turning his left wing. The Royalist general 
seized the opportunity, and his advance caught them in the very 
act of making a flank inarch (August i5)w The head of the 
Covenanters’ column was met and stopped by the furious attack 
of the Gordon infantry, and Alastair Macdonald led the men of 
his own name and the Macleans against its flank. A breach was 
made in the centre of Baillie’s army at the flrst rush, and then 
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Montrose sent in the Gordon aiidOgilvyhoh^^ The leading half of 
the column was surrounded^ broken up and annihilated. The rear 
half, seeing the fate of its comrades, took to flight, but in vain, 
for the Highlanders pursued d outrance. Only about one hundred 
Covenanting infantry out of six thousand escaped. Montrose 
was now indeed the king’s lieutenant in all Scotlahd. 

41. Fall of Bristol . — But Charles was in no case to resume his 
northern march. Fairfax and the New Model, after reducing 
Bridgwater, had turned back to clear away the Dorsetshire 
Clubmen and to besiege Sherborne Castle. On the completion 
of this task, it had been decided to besiege Bristol, and on the 
23rd of August — ^while the king’s army was still in Huntingdon, 
and Goring was trying to raise a new army to replace the one he 
had lost at Langport and Bridgwater — the city was invested. 
In these urgent circumstances Charles left Oxford for the west 
only a day or two after he had come in from the Eastern Associa- 
tion raid. Calculating that Rupert could hold out longest, he 
first moved to the relief of Worcester, around which place Leven’s 
Scots, no longer having l.esli(;’s cavalry with them to And supplies, 
were more occupied with plundering their immediate neighbour- 
hood for food than with the siege works. Worcester was relieved 
on the 1st of September by the king. David Leslie with all his 
cavalry was already on the march to meet Montrose, and 1 /even 
h:id no alternative but to draw off his infantry without fighting, 
('harles entered Worcester on the 8th, but he found that he 
could no longer expect recruits from South Wales. Worse 
was to come. A few hours later, on the night of the Qth-ioth, 
Fairfax’s army stormed Bristol. Rupert had long realized the 
hopelessness of further fighting — the very summons to surrender 
sent in by Fairfax placed the fate of Bristol on the political issue, 
— the lines of defence around the place were too extensive for 
his small force, and on the irth he surrendered on terms. He 
was escorted to Oxford with his men, conversing as he rode with 
the officers of the escort about peace and the future of his adopted 
country. Charles, almost stunned by the suddenness of the 
catastrophe, dismissed his nephew from all his offices and ordered 
him to leave England, and for almost the last time called upon 
Goring to rejoin the main army — if a tiny force of raw infantry 
and disheartened cavalry can be so called — in the neighbourhood 
of Raglan. But before (ioring could be brought to withdraw 
his objections Charles had again turned northward towards 
Montrose. A weary march through the Welsh hills brought the 
Royal army on the 22nd of September to the neighbourhood of 
Chester. Charles himself with one body entered the city, which 
was partially invested by the Parliamentarian colonel Michael 
Jones, and the rest under Sir Marmaduke Langdale were sent to 
take jon(;s’s lines in reverse. But at the opportune moment 
Poyntz’s forces, which had followed the king’s movements since 
ho left Doncaster in the middle of August, appeared in rear of 
Langdale, and defeated him in the battle of Row ton Heath 
(September 24), while at the same time a sortie of the king’s 
troops from Chester was repulsed b>'^ J ones. Thereupon the Royal 
army withdrew to Denbigh, and Chester, the only important 
seaport remaining to connect Charles with Ireland, was again 
besieged. 

42. Philiphaugh , — Nor was Montrose’s position, even after 
Kilsyth, encouraging, in spite of the persistent rumours of 
fighting in Westmorland that reached Charles and Digby. 
(Glasgow and Edinbuigh were indeed occupied, and a parliament 
summoned in the king’- name. But Montrose had now to choose 
between Highlanders and Lowlanders. The former, strictly 
kept away from all that was worth plundering, rapidly vanished, 
even Alastair Macdonald going with the rest. Without the 
Macdonalds and the Gordons, Montrose’s military and political 
resettlement of Scotland could only be shadowy, and when he 
ilemandecl support from the sturdy middle classes of the Low- 
lands, it was not forgotten that he had led Highlanders to the 
sack of Lowland towns. Thus his new supporters could only 
come from amongst the discontented and undisciplined Border 
lords and gentry, and long before these moved to join him the 
romantic conquest of Scotl^d was over. On thebth of September 
David Leslie had recrossed the frontier with his cavalry and some 


infantry he had picked up on the way through northern England. 
Early on the morning of the 13th he surprised Montrose at 
Philiphaugh near Selkirk. The kind’s lieutenant had only 650 
men against 4000, and the battle did not last long. Montrose 
escaped with a few of his principal adherents, but his little army 
was annihilated. Of the veteran Macdonald infantry, 500 strong 
that morning, 250 were killed in the battle and the remainder 
put to death after accepting quarter. The Irish, even when they 
bore a Scottish name, were, by Scotsmen even more than English- 
men, regarded as beasts to be knocked on the head. After Naseby 
the Irishwomen found in the king’s camp were branded by order 
of Fairfax ; after Philiphaugh more th^ 300 women, wives or 
followers of Macdonald’s men, were butchered. Montrose’s 
Highlanders at their worst were no more cruel than the sober 
soldiers of the kirk. 

43. Dighy's Northern Expedition , — Charles received the news 
of Philiphaugh on the 28th of September, and gave orders that 
the west should be abandoned, the prince of Wales should be 
sent to France, and Goring should bring up what forces he could 
to the Oxford region. On the 4th of October Charles himself 
reached Newark (whither he had marched from Denbigh after 
revictiialling Chester and suffering the defeat of Rowton Heath). 
The intention to go to Montrose was of course given up, at any 
rate for the present, and he was merely waiting for Goring and 
the Royalist militia of the west — each in its own way a broken 
reed to lean upon. A hollow reconciliation was patched up 
between Charles and Rupert, and the court remained at Newark 
for over a month. Before it set out to return to Oxford another 
Royalist force had been destroyed. On the 14th of October, 
receiving information that Montrose had raised a new army, 
the king permitted Langdale’s northern troops to make a fresh 
attempt to reach Scotland. At Langdale’s request Digby was 
appointed to command in this enterprise, and, civilian though he 
was, and disastrous though his influence had been to the discipline 
of the army, he led it boldly and skilfully. His immediate 
opponent was Poyntz, who had followed the king step by step 
from Doncaster to Chester and back to Welbeck, and he succeeded 
on the 15th in surprising Poyntz’s entire force of foot at Sherburn. 
Poyntz’s cavalry were soon after this reported approaching 
from the south, and Digby hoped to trap them also. At first 
all went well and body after body of the rebels was routed. 
But by a singular mischance the Royalist main body mistook the 
Parliamentary squadrons in flight through Sherburn for friends, 
and believing all was lost took to flight also. Thus Digby’s 
cavalry fled as fast as Poyntz's and in the same direction, and 
the latter, coming to their senses first, drove the Royalist horse in 
wild confusion as far as Skipton. Lord Digby was still sanguine, 
and from Skipton he actually penetrated as far as Dumfries. 
But whether Montrose’s new army was or was not in the Low- 
lands, it was certain that Leven and Leslie were on the Border, 
and the mad adventure soon came to an end. Digby, with the 
mere handful of men remaining to him, was driven back into 
Cumberland, and on the 24th of October, his army having 
entirely disappeared, he took ship with his officers for the Isle of 
Man. Poyntz had not followed him beyond Skipton, and was 
now watching the king from Nottingham, while Rossiter with the 
Lincoln troops was posted at Grantham. The king’s chances of 
escaping from Newark were becoming smaller day by day, 
and they were not improved by a violent dispute between him 
and Rupert, Maurice, Lord Gerard and Sir Richard Willis, at 
the end of which these officers and many others rode away to 
ask the Parliament for leave to go over-seas. The pretext of the 
quarrel mattered little, the distinction between the views of 
Charles and Digby on the one hand and Rupert and his friends 
on the other was fundamental — to the latter peace had become 
a political as well as a military necessity. Meanwhile south 
Wales, with the single exception of Raglan Castle, had been 
overrun by the Parliamentarians. Everywhere the Royalist 
posts were falling. The New Model, no longer fearing Goring, 
had divided, Fairfax reducing the garrisons of Dorset and 
Devon, Cromwell those of Hampshire. Amongst the latter was 
the famous Basing House, whi^ was stormed at dawn on the 
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i4tti of October land burnt to the ground. Cromwell^ his work 
finished, returned to h^quartere, and the army wintered in the 
neighbourhood of Crediton. 

44. Effd of Ike First The military events of 1646 caJl 

for no comment. The only field army remaining to the king 
was G6ring*s, and though Hopton, who sorrowfully accepted the 
command after Gbring’s de^rture, tried at the last moment 
to revive the memories and the local patriotism of 1643, it was 
of no use to fight against the New Model with the armed rabble 
that Goring turned over to him. Dartmouth surrendered on 
January 18, Hopton was defeated at Tonington on February 
16, and surrendered the remnant of his worthless army on 
March 14. Exeter fell on April 13. Elsewhere, Hereford was 
taken on December 17, 1645, and the last battle of the war 
was fought and lost at Stow-on-the-Wold by Lord Astley on 
March 21, 1646. Newark and Oxford fell respectively on May 6 
and June 24. On August 31 Montroseesci4>ed from the Highlands. 
On the 19th of the same month Raglan Castle surrendered, 
and the last Royalist post of all, Harlech Castle, maintained 
the useless struggle until March 13, 1647. Charles himself, after 
leaving Newark in November 1645, had spent the winter in and 
around Oxford, whence, after an adventurous journey, he came 
to the camp of the Scottish army at Southwell on May 5, 1646. 

45. Second Civil War {/64S-J2 ). — llie close of the First 
Civil War left England and Scotland in the hands potentially of 
any one of the four parties or any combination of two or more 
that should prove strong enough to dominate the rest. Armed 
political Royalism was indeed at an end, but Charles, though 
practically a prisoner, considered himself and was, almost to 
the last, considered by the rest as necessary to ensure the success 
of whichever amongst the other three parties could come to terms 
with him. Thus he passed successively into the hands of the 
Scots, the Parliament and the New Model, trying to reverse the 
verdict of arms by coquetting with each in turn. The Presby- 
terians and the Scots, after Cornet Joyce of Fairfax’s horse 
seized upon the person of the king for the army (June 3, 1647), 
began at once to pnjpare for a fresh civil war, this time against 
Independency, as embodied in the New Model — henceforward 
called the Army —and after making use of its sword, its opponents 
attempted to disband it, to send it on foreign service, to cut 
off its arrears of pay, with the result that it was exaspcraUid 
beyond control, and, remembering not merely its grievances 
but also the principle for which it had fought, soon became the 
most powerful political party in the realm. From 1646 to 1648 
the breach between army and parliament widened day by day 
until finally the Presbyterian party, combined with the Scots and 
the remaining Royalists, felt itself strong enough to begin a 
second civil war. 

46. The English war , — In February 1648 Colonel Poycr, the 
Parliamentary govcrnr»r of Pembroke Castle, refused to hand 
over his command to one of Fairfax’s officers, and he was soon 
joined by some hundreds of officers and men, who mutinied, 
ostensibly for arrears of pay, but really with political objects. 
At the end of March, encouraged by minor successes, Poyer 
openly declared for the king. Di.sbanded soldiers continued 
to join him in April, all South Wales revolted, and eventually 
he was joined by Major-General Laugliarne, his district com- 
mander, and Colonel Powel. In April also news came that the 
Scots were arming and that Berwick and Carlisle had been 
seized l>y the English Royalists, ('romwell was at once sent off 
at the head of a strong detachment to deal with I.augharne and 
Poyer. But before he arrived Laiigharne had been severely 
defeated by Colonel Horton at St Fagans (May 8). The English 
Presbyterians found it difficult to rec(3ncile their principles 
with their allies when it appeared that the prisoners taken 
at St Fagans bore We long to see our King ” on their hats ; 
very soon in fact the English war became almost purely a Royalist 
revolt, and the war in the. north an attempt to enforce a mixture 
of Royalism and Presbyterianism on Englishmen by means of a 
Scottish army. The former were disturbers of the peace and no 
more. Nearly all the Royalists who had fought in the First 
Gvil War had given their parole not to bear arms against the, 


Parliament, and many honoura^ble Royalists, foreimMit amongst 
them the old Lord Astley, who had fought the last bottle for the 
king in 1646, refused to break their word by taking pert in 
the second war. Those who did so, and by impUcation> those 
who abetted theni in doing so, were likely to be treated ivritli 
the utmost rigour if captured, for the army was in a less placable 
mood in 1648 than in 1645, and had Steady determined to 
call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for the 
blood he had shed.*’ On the 21st of May Kent rose in revolt in 
the king’s name. A few days later a most serious blow to the 
Independents was struck by the defection of the navy, from com- 
mand of which they had removed Vice-Admiral Batten, as being 
a Presbyterian. Though a former lord high admiral, the earl of 
Warwick, also a Presbyterian, was brought back to the Servian, 
it was not long before the navy made a purely Royalist, declara- 
tion and placed itself under the command of the prince of Wales. 
But Fairfax had a clearer view and a clearer purpose than the 
distracted Parliament. He moved quickly into Kent, and on the 
evening of June 1 sitormed Maidstone by open force, after which 
the local levies dispersed to their homes, and the more determined 
Royalists, after a futile attempt to induce the City of lx>ndon to 
declare for them, fled into Essex. In Cornwall, Northampton- 
shire, North Wales and Lincolnshire the revolt collapsed as 
easily. Only in South Wales, P-ssex and the north of England 
was there serious fighting. In the first of these districts Cromwell 
rapidly reduced all the fortresses except l^embroke, where 
lAugharne, Poyer and Powel held out with the desperate courage 
of deserters. In the north, Pontefract was surprised by the 
Royalists, and shortly afterwards Scarlwough Castle declared 
for the king. Fairfax, after his success at Maidstone and the 
pacification of Kent, turned northward to reduce Essex, where, 
under their ardent, experienced and popular leader Sir Charles 
Lucas, the Royalists were in arms in great numbers. He soon 
drove the enemy into Colchester, but the first attack on the town 
was repulsed and he had to settle down to a long and wearisome 
siege en regie, A Surrey rising, remembered only for the death 
of the young and gallant Lord P>ancis Villiers in a skirmish at 
Kingston (July 7), collapsed almost as soon as it had gathered 
force, and its leaders, the duke of Buckingham and the earl of 
Holland, escaped, after another attempt to induce London to 
declare for them, to St Albans and St Neots, where Holland was 
taken prisoner. Buckingham escaped over-seas. 

47. Lambert in the North . — By the lolh of July therefore the 
military situation was well defined. Oomweil held Pembroke. 
Fairfax Colchester, Lambert Pontefract under siege ; elsewhere 
all seriou.s local risings had collapsed, and the Scottish army had 
crossed the Border. It is on the adventures of the latter tlial 
the interest of the war centres. It was by no means the veteran 
army of Leven, which had long been disbanded. For the most 
part it consisted of raw levies, and as the kirk had refused to 
sanction the enterprise of tlic &ottish parliament, David Leslie 
and thousands of experienced officers and men declined to serve. 
The duke of Hamilton proved to be a poor substitute for Leslie ; 
his army, too, was so ill provided that as soon as England was 
invaded it began to plunder the countryside for the hare 
means of sustenance. Major-General I^mbert, a brilliant young 
general of twenty-nine, was more than equal to the situation. 
He had already left the sieges of Pontefract and Scarborough 
to Colonel Rossiter, and hurried into Cumberland to deal with the 
English Royalists under Sir Marmaduke I.Angdale. With his 
cavalry he got into touch with the enemy about Carlisle and 
slowly fell back, fighting small rearguard actions to annoy the 
enemy and gain time, to Bowes and Barnard Castle. Langdale 
did not follow him into the mountains, hut occupied. himself 
in gathering recruits and supplies of material and food for the 
Scots. Lambert, reinforced from the midlands, reappeared 
early in June and drove him. back to Carlisle with his work half 
finished. Alx)ut the same time the local horse of Durham and 
Northumberland were put into the field by Sir A. Hesilrige, 
governor of Newcastle, and under the command of , Colonel 
i^bert Lilbume won a considerable success (June 30) at the river 
Coquet. This reverse, coupled with the existence of LangdaWs 
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toree on the Cumbetlijid side^ practically compelled Hamilton 
to choose the west coast route for his advance, and his army 
began slowly :tb move down the long couhir between the 
mountains and the sea. The campaign which foHowed is one 
of the most brilliant in English histovy* 

48. Campai^ of Preston. — C)n the 8th of July the Scots, with 
liUngdale as advanced guard, were about Carlisle, and reinforce- 
ments from Ulster were expected daily, Lombert^s horse were 
at Penrith, Hexliam and Newcastle, ton weak to hght and having 
only tkilfnl leading and rapidity of movement to enable them 
to gain time. Far away to the south Cromwell was still tied 
down l>efore Pembroke, Fairfax before Colchester. Elsewhere 
the relKJllion, which had been put down by rapidity of action 
rather than sheer weight of numbers, smouldered, and Prince 
Charles and the fleet cruised along the Essex coast. Cromwell 
and Lamlwsrt, however, understood each other perfectly, while 
the Scottish commanders (quarrelled with I^ngdale and each 
other. Appleby ("ostle surrendered to the Scots on the 31st 
of July, whereat Lambert, who was still hanging on to the flank 
of the Scottish advanr^e, fell back from Barnard Castle to Rich- 
mond so ias to close Wensleydale against any attempt of the 
invacters to march on Pontefract. All the restless energy of 
Langilale's horse was unable to dislodge him from the passes 
or to find out what was lx»hind that impenetrable cavalry 
screen, 'riie crisis was now at hand. Cromwell had received 
the .surrender of Pembroke on the irth, and had marched off, 
with -his mcm unpaid, ragge^d and shoeless, at full speed through 
the midlands. Kains and strirms delayed his march, but he 
knew that Hamilton in the broken ground of Westmorland was 
still worse off. Shoes from Northampton and stockings from 
('(rverftry mm hirrt at Nottingham, and, gathering up the local 
levies as he went, he mud(' for Doncaster, where he arrived on 
the Kth 'of August, having gained six days in advance of the time 
he had allowed himself for the march. He then called up 
artiHery from Hull, (*xrhanged his local levies for the regulars 
who were fwsieging Pontefract, and set off to meet J^mbert. 
On the 13 th he was at Wetherhy, Lambert with horse and foot 
at Otley, l^ingdale at Skipton and Gargrave, Hamilton at 
Lancaster, and Sir Gec^rge Monro with the Scots from Ulster and 
the C'arlislc Royalists (organized as a separate command owing 
to friction between Monro and the generals of the main army) 
at Hornby. On the T3th, while Cromwell was marching to join 
l..ambert at Otley, the Scottish leaders were still disputing as to 
whether they should make for Pontefract or continue through 
Lancashire so as join l.»ord Byron and the Cheshire Royalists. 

49. Preston FigAY.- -On the 14th Cromwell and Lambert 
wen* at .Skipton, on the 15th at Gisburn, and on the i6th 
they marched down the valley of the Ribblc towards Preston 
with full knowledgi*! of ilie enemy’s dispositions and full deter- 
mination to attack him. They had with them horse and foot 
not only of the army, but also of the militia of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland and Lancashire, and withal were 
heavily outnumbered, having only 8600 men against perhap.s 
ao,ooo of Hamilton’s command. But the latter were scattered 
for convenience of supply along the road from Lancaster, 
through Preston, towards VVigan, Langdale’s corps having thus 
become the left flank guard instead of the acivanced guard, 
l^ngdale called in his advanced parties, perhaps with a view 
to resuming the duties of advanced guard, on the night of 
the 13th, and collected them near Longridge. It is not clear 
whether he reported CTomw^elPs advance, but, if he did, Hamilton 
ignored the report, for on the 17 th Monro was half a day’s march 
to the north, l-aiigdnle east of Preston, and the main army 
stnmg out on the Wigan road, Major-General Haillie with a body 
of foot, the rear of the column, heinp still in Preston. Hamilton, 
yielding to tlie importunity of his lieutenant-general, the earl of 
GaHendar, sent Baillie across the Ribblc to follow the main body 
just as l«ang(lale, with 3000 foot and 500 horse only, met the 
first shock of Cromwell’s attadc on Preston Mocmt. Hamilton, 
like Charles at l^gehill, paitsively shared in, without directing, 
the battle, and, though Langdaie’s men fought mamtficenriy, 
they were after four hours’ struggle driven to the RtbUe. Baillie 


attempted to cover the>Rit>Ue and Darwea bridgeson the W%an 
road/hut Cromwell had forced his way across both before night- 
fall. Pursuit was at once undertaken, and not relaxed until 
Hamilton had been, driven through Wigan and Winwick to 
Uttoxeter and Ashbourne. T^re, pressed furiously in rear by 
Cromwell’s horse and held up in front by the militia of the mid- 
lands, the remnant of the Scottish army laid down its arms on 
the 25th of August. Various attempts were made to raise the 
Royahst stands^ in Wales and elsewhere, but Preston was the 
death-blow. On the 28th of August, starving and hopeless of 
relief^ the Colchester Royalists surrendered to Lord Fairfax. 
The victors in the Second Civil War were not merciful to those 
who had brought war into the land again. On the evening of 
the surrender of Colchester, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lisle were shot. Laugharne, Poyer and Powel were sentenc ed to 
death, but Poyer alone was executed on the 25th of April 1649, 
being the victim selected by lot. Of five prominent Royalist 
peers who had fallen into the liands of the Parliament, three, 
the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, 
one of the Colchester prisoners and a man of high character, 
were beheaded at Westminster on the 9th of February. Above 
all, after long hesitations, even afu^r renewal of negotiations, 
tile army and the Independents “ purged ” the Houses of their 
ill-wishers, and created a court for the trial and sentence of the 
king. The more resolute of the judges nerved the rest to sign 
the death-warrant, and Charles was beheaded at Whitehall on 
the 30th of January. 

50. Cromwell in Ireland . — The campaign of Preston was 
undertaken under the direction of the Scottish parliament, not 
the kirk, and it needed the execution of the king to bring about 
a union of ail Scottish parties against the English Independents. 
Rvvxi so, Charles 11 . in exile liad to submit to long negotiations 
and hard (Conditions before he was allowed to put himself at 
the head of tlie Scottish armies. The martquis of Huntly was 
executed for taking up arms for the king on the 22nd of March 
1649. Montrose, under ('harles's directions, made a last attempt 
to rally the Scottish Royalists early in 1650. But Charles merely 
used Montrose as a threat to obtain better conditions for himself 
from the Covenanters, and when the noblest of all the Royalists 
was dedicated (( arbisdale, April 27), delivered up to his pursuers 
(May 4), and executed (May 2 t, 1650), he was not ashamed to 
give way to th(? demands of the Covenanters, and to place himself 
at the head of Montrose’s executioners. His father, whatever 
his faults, had at least chosen to die for an ideal, the Church of 
England. Charles II. now proposed to regain the throne by 
allowing Scotland to impose Presbyterianism on England, and 
dismissed all the faithful Cavaliers who had followed him to 
exile. Meanwhile, Ireland, in which a fresh war, with openly 
anti-Englisli and anti-Protestant objects, had broken out in 
1648, was thoroughly reduced to order by Cromwell, who beat 
down ail resistance by his skill, and even more by his ruthless 
severity, in a brief campaign of nine months (battle of Rathmincs 
near Dublin, won by Colonel Michael Jones, August 2, 1649; 
storming of Droghecia, September ii, and of Wexford, October 
II, by Cromwell ; capture of Kilkenny, March 28, 1650, and of 
Clonmel, May lo). Cromwell returned to England at the end 
of May 1650, and on June 26 Fairfax, who had been anxious 
and uneasy since the execution of the king, resigned the com- 
mand -in -chief of the army to his lieutenant-general. The 
pretext, rather than the reason, of Fairfax’s resignation was his 
unwillingness to lead an Pmglish army to reduce l^otland. 

51. The Invasion of Scotland . — ^This important step had been 
resolved upon as .soon as it was clear that Charles 11 . would 
come to terms with the Covenanters. From this point the 
Second Civil War becomes a war of England against Scotland. 
Here at least the Independents carried the whole of England 
with them. No Englishman cared to accept a settlement at the 
hands of a victorious foreign army, and on the 28th of June, 
five days after Charles II. Imd sworn to the Covenant, the new 
lord-general was on his way to the Border to take command of 
the English army. About the same time a new militia act waus 
passed that was destined to give hill and decisive effect to the 
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natknttd of England in the great final campaign of the -war. 
Meam^hile the motto frappez fort^ fruppea vite was carried out 
at once by the regular forces. On the 19th of July 1650 Cromwell 
made the final arpangements at Berwidk-on-Tweed. Major- 
General Harrison, a gallant soldier and an extreme Independent, 
was to command the r^ular and auxiliary forces left in England, 
and to secure the Commonwealth against Royalists and Presby- 
terians. Cromwell took with him Fleetwood as lieutenant-general 
and Lambert as major-general, and his forces numbered about 
10,000 foot and 5000 horse. His opponent David Leslie (his 
comrade of Marston Moor) had a much larger force, but its de|^ce 
of training was inferior, it was more than tainted by the political 
dissensions of the people at large, and it was, in great part at 
any rale, raised by forced enlistment. On the 22nd of July 
Cromwell .crossed the Tweed. He marched on Edinburgh by 
the sea coast, through Dunbar, Haddington and Musselburgh, 
living almost entirely on supplies landed by the fleet which 
accompanied him — 'for the countr>' itself was incapable of 
supporting even a small army — and on the 29th he found 
Leslie’s army drawn up and entrenched in a position extending 
from l^ith to Edinburgh. 

52. Operations around Edinbtirgh.-^Thfi same day a sharp but 
indecisive fight took place on the lower slopes of Arthur’s Si*M, 
after which Cromwell, having felt the strength of IjcsHc’s line; 
drew back to Musselburgh. I^slie’s horse followed him up 
sharply, and another action was fought, after which the Scots 
assaulted Musselburgh without success. Militarily Leslie had 
the best of it in these affairs, but it was precisely this moment 
that the kirk party chose to institute a searching three days’ 
examination of the political and religious sentiments of his army. 
The result was that the army was “ purged ” of 80 officers and 
3000 soldiers as it lay within musket shot of the enemy, (.rom- 
well was more concerned, however, with the supply question 
than with the distracted army of the Scots. ()n tlie 6th of 
August he had to fall back as far as Dunbar to enable the fleet 
to land supplies in safety, the port of Musselburgh being unsafe 
in the violent and stormy weather which prevailed. He soon 
returned to Musselburgh and prepared to force 1-cslie to battle. 
In preparation for an extended manoeuvre three days’ rations 
were served out. Tents were also issued, perhaps for the first 
time in the civil wars, for it w'as a regular professional army, 
which had to be cared for, made comfortable and economized, 
that was now carrying on the work of the volunteers of the first 
war. h>fcn after Cromwell .started on his manoeuvre, the Scottish 
army was still in the midst of its political troubles, and, certain 
though he was that nothing but victory in the field would give 
an assured peace, he was obliged to intervene in the confused 
negotiations of the various Scottish parties. At last, however, 
Charles II. made a show of agreeing to tlie demands of his 
strange supporters, and Leslie was free to move. Cromwell 
had now entered the hill country, with a view to occupying 
Queensferry and thus blocking up Edinburgh. Leslie had the 
shorter road and barred the way at Corstorphine Hill (August 
21). Cromwell, though now far from his base, manoeuvred 
again to his right, Leslie meeting him once more at Gogar 
(August 27). Tlie Scottish lines at that point were strong enough 
to dismay even Cromwell, and the manoeuvre on Queensferry 
was at last given up. It cost the English army severe losses 
in sick, and much suffering in the autumn nights on the bleak 
hillsides. 

53. Dunbar , — On the 28th Cromivell fell back on Musselburgh, 
and on the 31st, after embarking his non-effective men, to Dun- 
bar. Leslie followed him up, and wished to fight a battle at 
Dunbar on Sunday, the xst of September. But again the kirk 
intervened, this time to forbid I.oslie to break the Sabbath, and 
the unfortunate Scottish commander could only establish himself 
on Boon Hill (see Dunbar) and send a force to Cockbum.spath 
to bar the Berwick road. He had now 23,000 men to Cromwell’s 
11,000, and proposed, jaute de mteux, to starve Cromwell into 
surrender. But^ the English army was composed: of “ ragged 
soldiers with bright muskets,” and had a great captain of un- 
disputed authority at their head. Leslie’s^ on the other hand, 
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bad lost such discipline as over possessed^ and was now, 
under outside influences, tboroiigbly disintegrated Cromwell 
wrote home, indeed, that he was upon an engagement very 
difficult/’ but, desperate as bis position seemed^, he fdt the 
pulse of his opponent and steadily refused to take his army away 
by sea. He had not to wait long. It was now the turn of Leslie’s 
men on the hillside toi endure patiently privation and exposure, 
and after one night’s bivouac, l.eslie, too readily inferring that 
the enemy was about to escape by sea, came down to light. The 
battle of Dunbar (^.v.) opened in the early morning of the 3rtl of 
September. It was the most brilliant of all Oliver’s victories. 
Ifefore the sun wa.s high in the heavens the Scottish army had 
ceased to exist. 

54. Royalism in Scotland, — After Dunbar it was easy for the 
victorious army to overrun southern Sa)tland, more especially 
as the dissensions of the enemy were embittered by the defeat 
of which they had been tlie prime cause. The kirk indeed put 
Dunbar to the account of its own remis.sncss in not purging their 
army more thoroughly, but, as Cromwell wrote on the 4th of 
September, the kirk had “ done its do.” ” 1 belici’c their king 
will set up on his own score,” he continued, and indeed, now that 
the army of the kirk was destroyed and they themselves were 
secure behind the Forth .and based on the friendly Highlands, 
('harle.s and the Cavaliers were in a position not only to defy 
Cromwell, but also to force the Scottish national spirit of resist- 
ance to the invader into a purely Royalist channel. Cromwell 
had only received a few drafts and reinforcements from England, 
and for tlie present he could but block up J^dinburgh Castle 
(which surrendered on Christmas eve), and try to bring up 
adequate forces and material for the siege of Stirling— an attempt 
which was frustrated by the badness of the roads and the violence 
of the weather. The rest of the early winter of 1650 was thus 
occupied in semi-military, serai-political operations between 
detachments of the English army and certain armed forces of the 
kirk party which still maintained a precarious existence in the 
western Lowlands, and in police work against the moss-troopers 
of the Border counties. Early in February 1651, still in the 
midst of terrible weather, Cromwell made another resolute but 
futile attempt to reach Stirling. This time he himself fell sick, 
and his losse.s had to b(* made good by drafts of recruits from 
England, many of whom came most unwillingly to .serve in the 
cold wet bivouacs that the newspapers had graphically reported.^ 

55. The English Militia. — ^Ai)out this time there occurred 
in England two events which had a most important bearing on 
the campaign. The first was the detection of a widespread 
Royulist-Fresbyterian conspiracy — ^how widespread no one knew, 
for those of its promoters who were captured and executed cer- 
tainly formed but a small fraction rif the whole number. Harrison 
was ordered to Lancashire in April to watch the nortli Welsh, 
Isle of Man and Border Royalists, and military precautions were 
taken in various parts of England. The second was the revival 
of the militia. Since 1644 there had been no general employment 
of local forces, the quarrel having fallen into the hands of th(; 
regular armies by force of circumstances. The New Model, 
though a national array, resembled Wellington’s Peninsular 
army more tlmn the soldiers of tlw French Revolution and the 
American Civil War. it was now engaged in jirosecuting a 
war of aggression against the hereditary foe over the Border — 
.strictly the task of a professional army with a national Ixisis. 
The militia was indeed raw and untrained. Some of the Essex 
men fell flat on their faces on the sound of a camion.” In the 
north of England Harrison complained to (xomwell of the 
“ badness ” of his men, and the Lord general sympathized, 
having ** had much such stuff ” sent him to make good the 
losses in trained men. Even he for a moment lost totich with the 
spirit of the people. His recruits were unwilling .drafts for foreign 
service, but in England the new levies were trusted to defend 

^ The tents were evidently issued for rcf^ular manches, not for 
cross-country manoemvres against the enemy. These manoeuvres, 
as wc have seen, often look several days. The pon gdnirdl ordinaire 
of the 17th and x8th centuries fraiuprl his manoeuvres on a .smaller 
scale so as not to expose his expensive and highly trained soldiers 
to discomfort and the consequent temptation to desert. 
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their homes^and the militia was soon triumphantly to justify its 
existence on the day of Worcester. 

56. Inverkdiking,^V^hx\t David Leslie organized and drilled 
the klip's new army beyond the Forth, Cromwell was, slowly 
and with frequent relapses, recovering from his illness. The 
English army marched to Glasgow in April, then returned to 
Ji^dinburgh. The motives of the march and that of the return 
are alike obscure, but it may be conjectured that, the forces in 
England under Harrison having now assembled in Lancashire, 
the Edinburgh-Newcastle-York road had to be covered by the 
main army, ile this as it may, Cromwell’s health again broke 
down and his life was despaired {)f. Only late in June were 
operations actively resumed bctw(uin Stirling and Linlithgow. 
At first Cromwell sought without success to bring Leslie to 
battle, but he stormed Callendai House near Falkirk on July 13, 
and on the 16th of July he l)cgan the execution of a brilliant 
and successful manoeuvre. A force from (^eensferry, covered by 
the English fleet, was thrown across the Firth of Forth to North- 
ferry. Lambert followed with reinforcements, and defeated a 
detachment of Leslie’s army at Inverkeithing on the 20th. 
Leslie drew back at once, but managed to find a fresh strong 
position in front of Stirling, whence he defied Cromwell again. 
At this juncture Cromwell prepared to fiass his whole army across 
the firth. His contemplated manoeuvre of course gave up to the 
enemy all the roads into England, and before undertaking it the 
lord general held a consultation with Harrison, as the result of 
which that officer took over the direct defence of the whole 
Horder. But his mind was made up even befon^ this, for on the 
day he met Harrison at Linlithgow three-quarters of his whole 
army had already crossed into Fife. Burntisland, surrendered 
to l^mbert on the 29th, gave Cromwell a good harbour upon 
which to base his subsequent movements. On the 30th of July 
the English marched upon Perth, and the investment of this 
place, the key to Leslie’s supply area, forced the crisis at once. 
Whether Leslie would have preferred to manoeuvre (’romwcll 
from his vantage-ground or not is immaterial ; the young king 
and the now predominant Royalist element at headquarters 
seized the long-awaited opportunity at once, and on the 31st, 
leaving (Iromwell to his own devif^es, the Royal army marched 
southward to raise the Koval standard in England. 

57. The Third Scottish Invasion of England,-- Then began the 
lust and most thrilling ciinipaign of the Great Rcbtdlion, ("hades 
11 . expected comjdete success. In Scotland, vis-a-vis the extreme 
("ovenanters, he was a king on conditions, and he was glad enough 
to find himself in Pmgland with .some thirty solidly organized regi- 
ments under Royalist officers and with no njgular army in front 
of him. He hoped, too, to rally not merely the old faithful 
Royalists, but also the overwhelming numerical strength of the 
English Presbyterians to his standard. His army was kept well 
in hand, no excesses were allowed, and in a week the Royalists 
covered 150 m. — in marked contrast to the duke of Hamilton’s 
ill-fated expedition of T64S. On the 8th of August the troops 
were given a well-carmnl rest between Penrith and Kendal. 

But the Royalists were mistaken in supposing that the enemy 
was taken aback by their new move. Everything had been 
foreseen both by Cromwell and by the (4>imcil of State in West- 
minster. The latter had culled out the greater part of the 
militia on the 7th. Lieutenant -(ienerul Fleetwood began to 
draw together the midland contingents at Hanbur>% the London 
trained bands turned out for field servit^ no fewer than 14,000 
stnmg. Every susfjected Royalist was closely watched, and the 
magazines of arms in the country-houses of the gentry' were for 
tho most part removed into the strong places. On his part 
(’roinwell had quietly made his preparations. Perth passed into 
his hands on the 2nd of August, and he brought back his army to 
Leith by the 5th. Thence he despatched Lambert with a cavalry 
corps to harass the invaders. Harrison was already at Newcastle 
picking the best of the county mounted troops to add to his own 
regulars. ( )n the qth Charles wa.s at Kendal, 1 .ambert hovering in 
his rear, and Harrison marching swiftly to bar his way at the 
Mersey. Fairfax emerged for a moment from his retirement to 
organize the Yorkshire levies, and the best of these as weU as of 


the Lancashire, Cheshire and Staffordshire militias were directed 
upon Warrington, which point Harrison reached on the 15th, a 
few hours in front of Charles's advanced guard. Lambert too, 
slipping round the left flank of the enemy, joined Harrison, and 
the English fell back (i6th), slowly and without letting themselves 
be drawn into a flght, along the London road. 

58. Campaign of Worcester , — Cromwell meanwhile, leavix^ 
Monk with the least efficient regiments to carry on the war in 
Scotland, had reached the Tyne in seven days, and thence, 
marching 20 m. a day in extreme heat — with the country people 
carrying their arms and equipment — the regulars entered 
Ferrybridge on the 19th, at which date Lambert, Harrison and 
the north-western militia were about Congleton.^ It seemed 
probable that a great battle would take place between Lichfield 
and Coventry about the 25th or 26th of August, and ^hat Crom- 
well, Harrison, Lambert and Fleetwood would all take part in it. 
But the scene and the date of the denouement were changed by 
the enemy's movements. Shortly after leaving Warrington the 
young king had resolved to alxindon the direct march on London 
and to make for the Severn valley, where his father had found the 
most constant and the most numerous adherents in the first war, 
and which had been the centre of gravity of the English Royalist 
movement of 1648. Sir Edward Massey, formerly the Parlia- 
mentary governor of Gloucester, was now with Charles, and it was 
hoped that he would induce his fellow-Presbyterians to take arms. 
The military quality of the Welsh border Royalists was well 
proved, that of the Gloucestershire Presbyterians not less so, and, 
based on Gloucester and Worcester as his father had been based 
on Oxford, Charles II. hoped, not unnaturally, to deal with an 
Independent minority more effectually than ('liarlcs I. had done 
with a Parliamentary majority of the people of England. But 
even the pure Royalism which now ruled in the invading army 
could not alter the fact that it was a Scottish army, and it was 
not an Independent faction but all England that took arms 
against it. Charles arrived at Worcester on the 22nd of August, 
and spent five days in resting the troops, preparing for further 
operations, and gathering and arming the few recruits who came 
in. It is unnecessary to argue that the delay was fatal ; it was a 
necessity of the case foreseen and accepted when the march to 
Worcester had been decided upon, and had the other course, 
that of marching on London via Lichfield, been taken the battle 
would have been fought three days earlier with the same result. 
As affairs turned out Cromwell merely shifted tlie area of his 
concentration two marches to the south-west, to Evesham. 
Early on the 28th Lambert surprised the passage of the Severn 
at Upton, 6 m. below Worcester, and in the action which followed 
Massey was severely wounded. Fleetwood followed Lambert. 
The enemy was now only 16,000 strong and disheartened by the 
apathy with which they had been received in districts formerly all 
their own. Cromwell, for the first and last time in his military 
career, had a two-to-onc numerical superiority. 

59. The “ Crowning Mercy .'' — He took his measures deliber- 
ately. Lilbume from Lancashire and Major Mercer with the 
Worcestershire horse were to secure Bewdley Bridge on the 
enemy’s line of retreat. Lambert and Fleetwood were to force 
their way across the Teme (a little river on which Rupert had won 
his first victory in 1642) and attack St John’s, the western suburb 
of Worcester. Cromwell himself and the main army were to 
attack the town itself. On the 3rd of September, the anniversary 
of Dunbar, the programme was carried out exactly. Fleetwood 
forced the passage of the Teme, and the bridging train (which had 
been carefully organized for the purpose) bridged both the Teme 
and the Severn, Then Cromwell on the left liank and Fleetwood 
on the right swept in a semicircle 4 m. long up to Worcester. 
Every hedgerow was contested by the stubborn Royalists, but 
Fleetwood’s men would not be denied, and Cromwell’s extreme 
right on the eastern side of tfie town repelled, after three houm' 
hard fighting, the last desperate attempt of the Royalists to break 

' The lord general liad during his march thrown out successively 
two flying colun\ns under Colonel lalbume to deal with the Lanca- 
shire Koyalists under the carl of Derby. Lilbume entirely routed 
the enemy at Wigan on the 25th of August. 
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out. It was indeed, as a German critic ^ has pointed out, the 
prototype of Sedan. Everywhere the d^ences vrtrt stormed as 
darkness came on, regulars and militia dghting with equal 
gallantry, and the few thousands of the Royalists who escaped 
during the night were easily captured by Lilbume ^d Mercer, or 
by the militia which watched every road in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. Even the country people brought in scores of prisoners, 
for officers and men alike, stunned by the suddenness of the 
disaster, offered no resistance. Charles escaped after many 
adventures, but he was one of the few men m his army who 
regained a place of safety. The Parliamentapr militia were sent 
home within a week. Cromwell, who had ridiculed ** such stuff ” 
six montlis ago, knew them better now. Your new raised 
forces,” he wrote to the House, did perform singular good 
service, for which they deserve a very high estimation and 
acknowledgment.” Worcester resembled Sedan in much more 
than outward form. Both were fought by “ nations in arms,” by 
citizen soldiers who had their hearts in the struggle, and could be 
trusted not only to fight their hardest but to march their best. 
Only with such troops would a general dare to place a deep river 
between the two halves of his army or to send away detachments 
beforehand to reap the fruits of victory, in certain anticipation 
of winning the victory with the remainder. The sense of duly, 
which the raw militia possessed in so high a degree, ensured the 
arrival and the action of every column at the appointed time and 
place. The result was, in brief, one of those rare victories in 
whicli a pursuit is superfluous — ^a crowning mercy,” as Cromwell 
called it. There is little of note in the closing operations. Monk 
had completed his task by May 1652 ; and Scotland, which had 
twice attempted to impose its will on England, found itself 
reduced to the position of an English province under martial 
law. The details of its subjection are uninteresting after the 
tremendous climax of Worcester. 
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GREAT SALT LAKE, a shallow body of highly concentrated 
brine in the N.W. part of Utah, U.S.A., lying between it 8-8“ 
and 113*2^ W^ long, and between 407*^ and 41*8® lat. Great 
Salt Lake is 4218 ft. alxove sea-level. It has no outlet, and is 
fed chiefly by the Jordan, the Weber and the Bear rivers, all 
draining the mountainous country to the E. and S.E. The 
irregular outline of the lake has been compared to the roughly 
drawn hand, palm at the S., thumb (exaggerated in breadth) 
pointing N.E., and the fingers (crowded together and drawn 
too small) reaching N. 

No bathymetric survey of the lake has been made, but the 
maximum depth is 60 ft. and the mean depth less than 20 ft ., 
pos.sibly as little as 13 ft. The lake in 1906 was approximately 
75 m. long., from N.W. to S.E., and had a maximum width of 
50 m. and an area of 1750 sq. m. This area Ls not constant, as the 
water is very shallow at the margin.s, and the relation between 
supply from precipitation, &c., and loss by evaporation is 
variable, there being an annual difference in the height of the 
water of 15-18 in. between June (highest) and November (lowest), 
and besides a difference running through longer cycles : in 1850 
the water was lower and the lake smaller than by any previous 
observations (the area and general outline were nearly the same 
again in 1906) ; then the water rose until 1873 i *nd between 
1886 and 1902 the fall in level was ti *6 ft. llie range of rise and 
fall from 1845 to 1886 was 13 ft., this being the rise in 1865-1886. 
With the fall of water there is an increase in the specific gravity, 
which in 1850 was 1*17, and in September 1901 was i*X79; 
in 1850 the proportion of solids by weight was 22*282%, in 
September 1901 it was 25*221 ; at the earlier of these dates 
the solids in a litre of water weighed 260*69 grams, at the latter 
date 302*122 grams. The exact cause of this cydic variation 
is unknown : the low level of 1906 is usually regarded as the 
result of extensive irrigation and ploughing in the surrounding 
country, which have robbed the lake, in part, of its normal 
supply of water. It is also to be noted that the rise and fall 
of the lake level have been coincident, respectively, with con- 
tinued wet and dry cycles. That the lake will soon dry up 
entirely seems unlikely, as there is a c.entral trough, 25 to 30 m. 
wide, about 40 ft: deep, ninning N.W. and S.E. The area and 
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shore-line of the lake are evidently aflected by a slight surface 
tilt, for during the same generation that hag seen the recent 
fall of the lake level the shore-lme is in many cases 2 xn. fttrtn the 
old^ and fences may be seen u mile or more out in the , lake. ,Tbe 
hike bed is for the most part clear sand along the margin^ and in 
deeper water is kirgcdy coated with crusts of salt^ soda and 
gypsum. 

Thei lake is a novel and popular bathing resort, the specific 
gravity of the water being so groat that one cannot sink or 
entirely submerge oneself. There are well-equipped bathing 
pavilions at Garfield and Saltair on the S. shore of the lake about 
20 m. from Salt Lake City. The bathing is invigorating ; it 
must he followed by a freshwater bath because of the incrusta- 
tion of the body from the briny water. The large amount of 
salt in the water makes Ijoth fauna and flora of the lake scanty ; 
there are a few algae, the larvae of an Ephydra and of a Ttptda 
fly, specimens of what seems to be Corixa decolor^ and in great 
(quantities, so as to tint the surface of the water, the brine 
shrimp, Artemia salina (or gracilis or jertilisY notable biologically 
for the rarity of maUis, for the high degree 01 parthenogenesis and 
for apparent inlerc hangcableness with the Branchipus, 

ITie lake is of interest for its generally mountainous surround- 
ings, save lo tlie N.W., where it skirts the Great Salt Lake Desert, 
for the mountainous peninsula, the Promontory, lying between 
thumb and fingers of the Imnd, sliaped like and resembling in 
geological structun* the two iblandsS.of it, Fremont and Antelope,^ 
and the Oquirrh range S. of the lake. The physiography of the 
surrounding country shows clearly that the basin occupied by 
Great Salt Lake is one of many left by the drying up of a large 
Pleistocene lake, which has Ix^en called lake Bonneville. Well- 
ditfined wave-cut cliffs and terraces show two distinct shore-lines 
of this earlv lake, one, the “ Bonneville Shore-line,” al)out 1000 
ft. above Great Salt Luke, and tlie othcu*, the Provo shore- 
line,” about f)25 ft. higher than the [)resent. lake., lliese shore- 
lines and the presence oi two alluvial deposits, the lower and the 
Lirgcr of yellow clay qo ft, deep, and, sepaxated from it by a plane 
of erosion, the. other, a dep(jsit of white marl, 10-20 ft. deep, 
dearly prove the. main facts as to lake Bonneville : a dry basin 
was first occupied by thti shallow waters of a small lakt' ; then, 
during a Jong period of excessive moisture (or told), the waters 
ruse and sprciid over an area nearh- us large as lake Huron with 
a maximum depth of 1000 ft. ; u period of great dryness followed, 
ill which the lake disappeared ; then tame a second, shorier, 
but more intense period of moisture, and in this time the lake 
rose, covered a larger area lluui iielorc, including W. Utah and 
a little of »S. Idaho und of \Y Nt'vada, about 10,750 sep m., liad 
a vt!ry much broken shore-line of 2550 m. and a maximum 
depth of 1050 ft. and a mean depth of hoo ft., overflowed the 
basin at the N., and by u tributary stream tlirough Red Rock 
Pass at the N. t‘nd of the Cache valley poured its waters into 
the Columbia RiviT, system. The great lake was then gniduolly 
reduced by evaporation, leaving only sliallow bodies of salt water, 
of which Great Salt Lake is the largest, llie aiusc of the 
climatic variations wluch brought about this coinpkx liistory 
of the Salt Lake region is not known ; but it is worthy of 
note that the periods of highc^st water levels were coincidmil 
with a great ex|>anHion of )o('al valley glaciers, some of which 
terminated in the waters uf lake Bcmneville. 

Industrially Great Salt Lake is of a certain importance. In 
early days it was the source of the salt supply of the surrounding 
country ; and the manufacture of salt is now an important 
industry. The brine is pumped into conduits, carried to large 
pond.<i and there evaporated by the sun ; during late years the 
salt has been refined here, being purified of the sulphates and 
magnesium cum))ounds which formerly rendered it efflorescent 
wd of a low commercial grade. Mirabilite, or Glauber's salt, 
is a)mmen'ial]y valuable, ocriirring in such quantities in parts 
of the lake tlial one may wade knee-deep in it .; it separates 

* Besides these i.dantfs there sire a few stfiklt islands farther N.. 
and W. of Antelope, Stanebury Island, which, like Antelope atid 
Fremont Islands, is cotmected with the mainlaad by a bar somfetimes 
uncovered and rarely iu more than a foot of water. 


from the brine at a temperature between 30^ and 30° F. The 
lake is ccosaed E. and Wv by the Southern Pacific railway’s 
so-called ** Lucin Cubofi,” which runs from Ogden to Luan 
on a trestle wkh more than 20 m. of fill ” ; the former route 
around the N. end of the lake was 43 m. long. 

Great Sahi.Lake was first descril^d in 1689 by Baron La 
Hontan, who had merely heard of it from the Indians. “ Jim ” 
Bridger, a famous mountaineer and scout, saw the lake in 1824, 
apparently before any other white man. Captain Bonneville 
described the lake and named it after himself, but the name 
was transferred to the great Pleistocene lake. John C. Fremont 
gave the first description of any accuracy in his Report of T845. 
But comparatively little was known of it before the Mormon 
settlement in 1847. in 1850 Captain Howard Stensbury com- 
pleted a survey, whose results were published in 1852. 'fhe 
most extensive and important studies of the region, however, 
arc those by Grove Karl Gilbert of the United States Geological 
Survey, who in 1879-1890 studied especially the earlier and 
greater lake. 

Sf*r J. K. Talmage, The Great Salt Lake^ Present and Past (Salt 
l^ke City, i<)oo) : and Grove Karl (Jilht-rl, Lake Bonneville^ mono- 
graph 1 of United States Geological Survey (Washington, il^Qo), 
containing (pp. la-io) references to tlie earlier literature. 

GREAT SLAVE LAKE (Athapitscow), a lake of Mackenzie 
district, Canada. It is situated between 60° 50’ and 62® 55' 
N. Jind 108" 40' and 117® \V., at an altitude of 391 ft. above 
the sea. It is 325 m. long, from 15 lo 50 m. wide, and includes 
an area of 9770 sq. m. The water is very clear and deqi. Its 
coast line is irn^gular and deeply indented by large bays, and its 
north-eastern shores are rugged and mountainous. The western 
shores are well wooded, chiefly with spru(!e, but the northern 
and eastern are dreary and barren. It is navigable from about 
the 1st of July to the end of October. The Yellow-knife, Hoar- 
frost, Lockhart (discharging the waters of Aylmer, Clinton- 
(‘oldcn and Artiller}" Lakes), Tclizudezeth, Du Rocher, Hay 
(400 m, in length), and Slave rivers empty into Great Slave 
Lake. The bulk of its water empties by the Mackenzie river 
into the An!ti(! Oc(?an, but a small portion finds its way by the 
Ark-i-linik river into Hudson’s Bay. It w^as discovered in 1771 
by Samuel Hearne. 

GREAT SOUTHERN OCEAN, the name given to the belt of 
water which extends almost continuously round the globe 
between the parallel of 40° S. and the Antarctic Circle (66 S.). 
The fact that the southern extremity of South America is the 
only land e.xtending into this belt gives it special physical 
imfiortance in relation to tides and currents, and its position 
with reference to the Antarctic Ocean and continent makes it 
convenient to regard it as a separate* ocean from which the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oa*ans may be said to radiate. 
(See OcKAN.) 

GREAVES, JOHN (1602-1652), English mathematician arid 
antiquary, was the eldest son of John Greaves, rector of Cole- 
more, near Alresford in Hampshire. He was educated at Balliol 
(Allege, Oxford, and in 1630 was chosen professor of geometry 
in Gresham College, London. After travelling in Europe, 
he visited the East in 1637, where lie collected a considerable 
number of Arabic, Persian and Greek manu.scripts, and made a 
more accurate surve^y of the pyramids of Egypt than any traveller 
who had preceded him. On his return to Europe he visited a 
second time several parts of Italy, and during Ixis stay at Rome 
instituted inquiries into the ancient weights and measures. In 
1643 he was appointed to the Savilian professorship of astronomy 
at Oxford, hut he was deprived of his Gresham professorship 
for having neglected its duties. In 1645 he essayed a reforma- 
tion of the calendar, but his plan was not adopted. In 1648 he 
lost both his fellowship and his Savilian chair on account of his 
adherence to the royalist party. But his private fortune more 
than Suifleed for all his wants till his death on the 8th of October 
165a. 

Besides bis papers in Hie Pkilisophical Transactions, the principal 
work.s of Greaves are Pvramidf^aphia, or a Description of the 
Pyramids in Egypt (164C) ; A Disegu/rse on the Roman Foot and 
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Ihtmriu$ (1649) t ' Blem&nta linguM Petsicae - (^649). Mis 
nnseeUaUcans works were published 'in 1737 by Ur Thomas Birch, 
with: a biographical notice ol the author. Sro aleo. Smith's VUa 
guorund^m ervdiU viforum and Ward's Gre$lMm Prolessors. 

GRBBE. (Fr. grebe)^ the generally accepted name for;all the 
birds of the family belonging to the group 

Pyg9pcides of lUiger^ meml^ers of which inhabit almost all parts 
of the world. Some systematic writers have distributed them 
into several so-called genera^ but, with one exception, these 
seem to be insufficiently defined, and here it will be enough to 
allow but two-^lAtham’s Podiccps and the CetUropilma of 
3ciater and Salvin. Grebes are at once distinguishable from 
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all other water-birds by their rudimentary tail and the peculiar 
structure of their feet, which are not only placed far behind, but 
have the tarsi flattened and elongated toes furnished with broad 
lobes of skill and flat blunt nails. 

In Europe arc five well-marked species of Podiceps, the 
commonest and smallest of which is the Very well-known dab- 
chick of English ponds, P, flutmtilis or minor, the little grebe 
of ornithologists, found throughout the British Islands, and 
with a wide range in the old world. Next in size are two species 
known as the eared and horned grebes, the former of which, 
P. ntgricollis, is a visitor from the south, only occasionally 
showing itself in Britain and very rarely breeding, while the 
latter, P, auriius, has a more northern range, breeding plentifully 
in Iceland, and is a not uncommon winter-visitant. 'Then there 
is the larger red-necked grebe, P. griset^ena, also a northern bird, 
and a native of the subarctic parts of both Europe and America, 
while lastly the great crested grebe, P, cristatus or gaunt — known 
as the loon on the meres and broads of East Anglia and some 
other parts of England, is also widely spread over the old world. 
Nbrth America is credited with seven species of grebes, of which 
two (P. griseigma and P. auritus) are admitted to be specifically 
inseparable from those already named, and two (P. occidentalis 
and P. cdlifornicus) appear to be but local forms ; the remaining 
two (P. dominicus and P. ludiwiciahus) may, however, be 
accounted good species, and the last differs so much from other 
grebes that many systematists make it the type of a distinct 
genus, Po'difymbus, South America seems to possess four or 
five more species, pne of which, the P. micropterus of Gould 
ZdoL Society, 1858, p. 220), has been^deservedly separated 

. Often, but erroneously, written Podicipidae. The word Podieeps 
Ixuhg a contracted form of Podicipes (cf. Gloger, Journal fiir Orni^ 
tkoiogie, i 8’54, p. 43d, note), a combination of podex, podicis and 
pedis f its further compounds must be in accordance with its deiivatmn. 
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frian the genus Podiceps under the name Ceniropelma by Sekter 
and Salvw (ExoL Ornithology, p. 189, pi. xcv.), owing to tibeiform 
of its ’bin, and the sfnall size of its wings, which rendeife it 
absolutely flightless. Lake Titicaca in Bolivia is,‘ so' ^ as is 
known at present, its only habitat. Grebes in general, though 
averse from taking wing, have much greater p()wcr of flight 
than would seem possible on examinatioA of their alar organs, 
and are capable of prolonged aerial journeys. Their plumage is 
short and close. Above it is commonly of some Shade of brown, 
but beneath it is usually white, and so glossy aS to be in much 
request for muffs and the trimming of ladies’ drosses. Some 
species are remarkable for the crests or tippets, generally of a 
^Iden-chestnut colour, they assume in the breeding season. 
P. auriius is particularly remarkable in this respect, and when 
in its full nuptial attire presents an extraordinary aspect, the 
head (being surrounded, as it were, by a nimhus or aureole, such 
as that with which painters adorn saintly characters), reflecting 
the rays of light, glitters with a glory that passes description. 
All the species seem to have similar habits of nidification. 
Water-weeds are pulled from the bottom of the pool, and pikd 
on a convenient foundation, often a seminatant growth of bog- 
boan (Menyanthes), till they form a large mass, in the centre of 
which a shallow cup is formed, and the eggs, with a chalky 
white shell almost equally pointed at each end, are laid— the 
parent covering them, whenever she has time to do so, before 
leaving the nest. Young grebes are beautiful objects, clothed 
with black, white and brown down, disposed in streaks and 
their bill cdten brilliantly tinted. When taken from the nest 
and placed on dry ground, it k curitnis to observe the way in 
which they progress — using the wings almost as fore-feet^ and 
suggesting the motion that they must be quadrupeds instead of 
birds. (A. N.) 

GI^O, EL, the name commonly given to Dominion) Theoto- 
copuli (d. 1614), Cretan painter, archil ert and sculptor. He 
was bom in Crete, between 1545 and 1550, and announct^s his 
Cretan origin by his signature in Greek ietters on his most im- 
portant pictures, especially on the St Maurice ” in the Escorial. 
He appears to have studied art first of all in V enice, and on 
arriving in Rome in 1570 is described as having l^een a pupil 
of Titian, in a letter written by the miniaturist, Giiilio Clovio, 
addressed to Cardinal Alessandro Farnosi, dated the x 5 th of 
November 1570. 

Although a student under Titian, he was at: no time an ex- 
ponent of his master’s spirit, and his early historical pictures 
were attributed to many other artists, but never to Titian. 
Of his early works, two pictures of “ The Healing of* the Blind 
Man ” at Dresden and Palma, and the four of “ Christ driving 
the money-changers out of the Temple ” in the Yarborough 
collection, the Cork collection, the National Gallery, and the 
Beruete collection at Madrid, are the Chief. His first auffientic 
portrait is that of his fellow-countryman, Giulio Clovio. It was 
painted between 1570 and 1578, is signed in Greek characters, 
and preserved at Naples, and the last portrait he painted under 
the influence of the Italian school ajipears to be that of a cardinal 
now in the National (iallery, of which four replicas painted in 
Spain are known. He appears to have come to Spain in 1577, 
but, on being questioned two years later in conn(‘xion with a 
judicial suit, as to when he arrived in the country, and for what 
purpose he came, declined to give any information. He was 
probably attracted by the prospect of participating in the 
decoration of the Escorial, and he appears to have settled down 
in Toledo, where his first works were the paintings for- the high 
altar of Santo Domingo, and his famous picture of '‘ The Dis* 
robing of Christ ” in the sacristy of the cathedral. It was in 
connexion with this last-named work that he proved refractory, 
and the records of a law-suit respecting the price to be paid to 
him' give us the earliest information of the artist's sojourn' in 
Spain, In 1590, he painted the “ History of St Maurice ” for 
Philip II., and in 1578, his masterjiiece, entitled “ The Burial 
of the Count Orgaz.” This magnificent pietislia, one iof the finest 
in Spain, is at last being appreciated, and can only be put a 
little below the masterpieces of Velaiquezi, It is a strangely 
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nidividual work, representing Spanish char^ter ‘ even more 
truthfully than did any Spanish artist^ and it gathers up , all 
the fugitive moods^ the grace and charmi the device^: and defects 
of a single race^ and gives them complete stability in their 
wavering expressions. 

Between 1595 and 1600^ El Greco executed two groups of 
paintings in.the church of San }os6 at Toledo^ and in the hospital 
of La C^idad, at Illescas. Besides these^ he is known to have 
painted thirty*two portraits, several manuscripts, and many 
paintings for altar-pieces in Toledo and the neighbourhood. 
As m architect he was responsible for more than one of the 
churches of Toledo, and as a sculptor for carvings lx)th in wood 
and in marble, and he can only be properly understood in all 
his varied excellences after a visit to the city where most of 
his work was executed. 

He died on the 7th of April 1614, and the date of his death 
is one of the very few certain facts which we have respecting him. 
'Fhe record informs us that he made no will, that he received the 
sacraments, and was buried in the church of Santo Domingo. 
The .popular legend of his ha\'ing gone mad towards the latter 
part of his career has no foundation in fact, hut his paintit^ 
became more and more eccentric as his life went on, and his 
natural perversity and love of strange, cold colouring, increased 
towards the end of his life. As has been well said, Light with 
him was only used for emotional appeal, and was focussed or 
scattered at will.” He was haughtily certain of the value of his 
own art, and was determined to paint in cold, aslien colouring, 
with livid, startling effect, the gaunt and extraordinary figures 
that he beheld with his eccentric genius. His pictures have 
wonderful visionary quality, admirable invention, and are full 
of passionate fervency. They may be considered extravagant, 
but are never commonplace, and are exceedingly attractive in 
their intense emotion, marvellous sincerity, and strange, chilly 
colour. 

Jill Greco’s work is typically modern, and from it the portrait- 
painter, J . S. Sargent, claims to have learnt more than from that 
of any other artist. It immortalizes the character of the people 
amongst whom lie dwelt, and he may be considered as the initiator 
of truth am] realism in art, a precursor and inspirer of Velazquez. 

In his own time he was exceedingly popular, and held in 
great repute. Sonnets were written in his honour, and lie is 
himself said to have written several treatises, but these have not 
come down to our time. For more than a generation his work 
was hardly known, but it is now gaining rapidly in importance, 
and its true position is more and more recognized. Some 
examples of the artist’s own handwriting have been discovered 
in Tolerlo, and Senor Don Manuel Gossia of Madrid has spent 
many years collecting information for a work dealing with the 
artist. (G. C. W.) 

GRBOO-TURKISH WAR* 1897, This war between Greece 
and Turkey (see Greece: Modern History) involved two prac- 
tically distinct campaigns, in Thessaly and in Epirus. Upon the 
Thessalian frontier the Turks, early in March, had concentrated 
six divisions (about 58,000 men), 1500 sabres and 156 guns, 
under Edhem Pasha. A seventh division was rendered available 
a little later. The Greeks numbered about 45,000 infantry, 
800 cavalry and 96 guns, under the crown prince. On both 
sides there was a considerable dispersion of forces along the 
frontier. The Turkish navy, an important factor in the war of 
1877-78, had become paralytic ten years later, and the Greek 
s(}uadron held complete command of the sea. Expeditionary 
forces directed against the Turkish line of communications 
might have influenced the course of the campaign ; but for 
such work the Greeks were quite unprepared, and beyond 
bK>ml)arding one or two insignifleant ports on the coast-line, and 
aiding the transport of troops from Athens to Volo, the navy 
practiCfUly accomplished nothing. On the 9th and loth April 
Greek irregulars crossed the frontier, either with a view to 
provoke hostilities or in the hope of fomenting a rising in Mace- 
donia. :On the i6th and 17th some fighting occurred, in whidi 
Greek regulars took part; and on the x8th Edhem Pasha, 
whose', Jbmquarters had for some time been established at 


Elassona, ordered a general advance. The Turkish plan was to 
turn the Greek left and to bring on a decisive action, but this 
was not carried out. In the centre the Turks occupied the Meliina 
Pass on the 19th, and the way was practically open to l^rissa. 
The Tiirkish right wing, however, moving on Damani and the 
Reveni Pass, encountered resistance, and the left wing wiu 
temporarily checked by the Greeks among the mountains near 
Nezeros. At Mati, covering the road to Tymavo, the Greeks 
entrenched themselves. Here sharp fighting occurred on the 
2tst and 22nd, during which the Greeks sought to turn the right 
flank of the superior Turkish central column. On the 23rd 
fighting was renewed, and the advance guard of the Turkish left 
column, which had been reinforced, and had pressed back the 
Greeks, reached Deliler. The Turkish forces had now drawn 
together, and the Greeks were threatened on both flanks. In 
the evening a general retreat was ordered, and the loose discipline 
of the Greek army was at once manifested. Rumours of disaster 
spread among the ranks, and wild panic supervened. There 
was nothing to prevent an orderly retirement upon Larissa, 
which had been fortified and provisioned, and which offered a 
good defensive position. The general dibacle could not, however, 
be arrested, and in great disorder the mass of the Greek army 
fled southwards to rharsala. There was no pursuit, and the 
I’urkish commander-in-chief did not reach Larissa till the 27th. 
Thus ended the first phase of the war, in which the Greeks 
showed tenacity in defence, whicli proved fruitless by reason of 
initially bad strategic dispositions entailing far too great disper- 
sion, and also because there was no plan of action beyond a 
general desire to avoid risking a defeat which might prevent the 
exported risings in Macedonia and elsewhere. The handling of 
the 'Furkish army showed little skill or enterpirise ; but on both 
sides political considerations tended to prevent the application 
of sound military principles. 

l^rissa being abandoned by the Greeks, Velestino, the junction 
of the Thessalian railways, where there was a strong position 
covering Volo, seemed to be the natural rallying point for the 
Greek army. Here the supj)ort of the fleet would have been 
secured, and a 'lurkish advance across the Othrys range upon 
Athens could not have taken place until the flanking position 
had been captured. Whether by direction or by natural impulse, 
however, the mass of the Greek troops made for Pharsala, where 
some order w^as re-established, and preparations were made to 
resist attack. The importance of Velestino was recognized by 
sending a brigade thither by railway from Pharsala, and the 
inferior Greek army was thus split into two portions, separated 
by nearly 40 m. On 27th April a Turkish reconnaissance on 
Velestino was repulsed, and further fighting occurred on the 
29th and 30th, in which the Greeks under Colonel Smolensk! held 
their own. Meanwhile the Turks made preparations to attack 
Pharsala, and on 5th May the Greeks were driven from their 
positions in front of the town by three divisions. Further 
fighting followed on the 6th, and in the evening the Greek army 
retired in fair order upon Domokos. It was intimded to turn 
the Greek left with the first division under Hairi Pasha, but the 
flanking force did not arrive in time to bring about a decisive 
result. The abandonment of Pharsala involved that of Velestino, 
where the Turks had obtained no advantage, and on the evening 
of the 5th Colonel Smolcnski began a retirement upon Halmyros. 
Again delaying, Edhem Pasha did not attack Domokos till the 
17th, giving the Greeks time to entrench their positions. The 
attack was delivered in three columns, of w)iich the right was 
checked and the centre failed to take the Greek trenches and 
suffered much loss. The left column, however, menaced the 
line of retreat, and the Greek army abandoned the whole position 
during the night. No effective stand was made at the Furka 
Pass, which waa evacuated on the following night. Colonel 
Smolensk!, who arrived qn the 18th from Halmyros, was directed 
to hold the pass of Thermopylae. The Greek forces being much 
demoralized, the intervention of the tsar was invoked by 
telegraph ; and the latter sent a personal appeal to the Sultan, 
who directed a suspension of hostilities. On the 20th an armistice 
was arranged. 
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In Epirus at the outbreak of war about 15,000 Greeks, including 
a cavalry regiment and five batteries, the whole under Colonel 
Manos, occupied k line of defence from Arta to Peta. The 
Turks, cJbout 28,000 strong, with forty-oight guns, under Achmet 
Hifsi Pasha, were distributed mainly at lannina, Pentepagadia, 
and in front of Arta. On 18th April the Turks commenced a 
three days’ bombardment of Arta ; but successive attempts 
to take the bridge were repulsed, and during the night of the 
2ist they retired on Philippiada, 26 m. distant, which was 
attacked and occupied by Colonel Manos on the 23rd. The 
Greeks then advanced to Pentepagadia, meeting with little 
resistance. Their difficulties now began. After some skirmishing 
on the 27th, the position held by their advanced force near 
Homopulos was attacked on the 28th. The attack was renewed 
on the 29lh, and no Greek reinforcements were forthcoming 
when needed. The Euzones made a good defence, but were 
driven back by superior force, and a retreat was ordered, which 
quickly degenerated into panic-stricken flight to and across 
the Arta. Reinforcements, including 2500 Epirote volunteers, 
were sent to Arta from Athens, and on 12th May another incursion 
into Turkish territory began, the apparent object being to 
occupy a portion of the country in view of the breakdown in 
Thessaly and the probability that hostilities would shortly end. 
The advance was made in three columns, while the Epirote 
volunteers were landed near the mouth of the Luro river with 
the idea of cutting off the Turkish garrison of Prevesa. The 
centre column, consisting of a brigade, three squadrons and 
two batteries, which were intended to take up and hold a defensive 
position, attacked the Turks near Strevina on the 33th. The 
Greeks jfought well, and being reinforced by a battalion from 
the left column, resumed the offensive on the following day, and 
fairly held their own. On tlie night of the T5th a retreat was 
ordered and well carried out. The volunteers landed at the 
mouth of the l.uro, were attacked and routed with heavy loss. 

The campaign in Epirus thus failed as completely as that in 
Thessaly. Under the terms of the treaty of peace, signed on 
20th September, and arranged by the European powers, Turkey 
obtained an indemnity of ;f'r4,ooo,ooo, and a rectification of 
the Thessalian frontier, carrying with it some strategic advantage. 
History rc^cords few more unjustifiable wars than that which 
Greece gratuitously provoked, 'fhe Greek troops on several 
occasions showed tenacity and endurance, but discipline and 
cohesion were manifestly wanting. Many of the officers were 
incapable ; the campaign was gravely mismanaged ; and 
politics, which led to the war, impeded its 0{>eratioas. On the 
other hand, the fruits of the German tuition, which began in 
1880, and received a powerful stimulus by the appointment 
of General von dcr Goltz in 1883, were shown in the Turkish 
army. The mobilization was on the whole smoothly carried out, 
and the newly completed railways greatly facilitated the con- 
centration on the frontier. The young school of officers trained 
by General von dcr Goltz displayed ability, and the artillery at 
Pharsala and Domokos was well handled. The superior leading 
was, however, not conspicuously successful ; and while the rank 
and file again showed excellent military qualities, political 
conditions and the Oriental predilection for half-measures and 
for denying full responsibility and full powers to commanders 
in the fiedd enfeebled the conduct of the campaign. On account 
of the total want of careful and systematic peace training on both 
sides, a war which presented several interesting strategic problems 
provided warnings in place of military lessons. {(;. s. C.) 

GREECE,! an ancient geographical area, and a modern 
kingdom more or less corresponding thereto, situated at the 
south-eastern extremity of Europe and forming the most 
southerly portion of the Balkan Peninsula. The modern kingdom 
is bounded on the N. by European Turkey and on the E., S. and 
W. by the Aegean, Mediterranean and Ionian seas. The name 
Graecia, which was more or less vaguely given to the ancient 
country by the Romans, se^s not to have been employed by 
any native writer before Aristotle ; it was apparently derived 

* See also Greek Art, Greer Language, Greek Law, Greek 
Literature, Greek Religion. 
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by the Romans from the Illyrians, who applied the name of an 
Epirote tribe (PpaiHol, Graeci) to all their southern neighbours. 
The names Hellas, Hellenes ("EAAm, "KAAi^vcs), by which the 
ancient Greeks called their country and their race, and whidi are 
still employed by the modem Greeks, originally designated a small 
district in Phthiotis in Thessaly and its inhabitants, who gradu* 
ally spread over the lands south of the Cambuniau mountains. 
The name Hellenes was not universally applied to the Creek 
race until the post-Homeric epoch (Thucyd. i. 3). 

I. Geography and Statistics 

The ancient Greeks had a somewhat vtigue conception of the 
northern limits of Hellas. Thessaly was generally included and 
Epirus excluded ; some writers included sumt‘ of the 
southern cantons of Epirus, while others excluded not 
only all that countrv' but Aetolia and Acarnania. ermte. 
Generally speaking, the confines of Hellas in tht‘ age 
of its greatest distinction were represented by a lin(‘ drawn from 
the northern shore of the Ainbracian Gulf on the W\ to the 
mouth of the Peneus on the E. Macedonia and Thrace were 
regarded as outside the pale of Hellenic civilization till 386 B.c:., 
when after his conquest of Thessaly and IMiocis, Philip of Macedoii 
obtained a seat in the Amphictyonic Council. In another sense, 
however, tlie name Hellas expressed an ethnological rather than 
a geographical unity ; it denoted every country inhabited by 
Hellenes. It thus embraced all the Greek settlements on the 
coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, on the shores of the 
Hellespont, the Bosporus and the Black Sea. Nevertheless, 
the Greek peninsula within the limits described above, together 
with the adjacent islands, was always regarded as Hellas par 
excellence. The continental area of Hellas proper was no greater 
than that of the modern (ireek kingdom, which comprises hut 
a small portion of the territories actually occupied by tlic Greek 
race. The Greeks have always been a maritime people, and the 
real centre of the national life is now, as in antiquity, the Aegean 
Sea or Arcliipelogo. Ihickly studded with islands and bordered 
by deeply indented coasts with sheltered creeks and harbours, 
the Aegean in the earliest days of navigation invited the enter- 
prise of the mariner ; its shores, both European and Asiatic, 
became covered with Greek settlements and its islands, together 
with Crete and Cyprus, became Greek. True to their maritime 
instincts, the Greeks rarely advanced inland to any distances 
from th(' sea ; the coasts of Macedonia, Thrace and Asia Minor 
I are still mainly Greek, but, except for some isolated colonies, the 
hinterland in each case lies outside the limits of the race. Con- 
tinental CTret‘ce is divided by its mountain ranges into a number 
of natural cantons ; the existence of j)hysical barriers tended 
in the earliest times to the growth of isolated political com- 
munities, and in the epoch of its ancient independence the 
country was occupied by seventeen separate states, none of 
them larger than an ordinary English county. These states, which 
are noticed separately, were : Thessaly, in northern Greece ; 
Acarnania, Aetolia, LoerLs, Doris, Fhocis, Megaris, Boeotia and 
’ Attica in central Greece ; and ("orinthia, Sicyonia, Achaea, Elis, 
Messenia, Laconia, Argolis and Arcadia in the Peloponnesus. 

Modem Greece, which (including the adjacent islands) extends 
from 35° 50' to 39® 5<|' N. and from 19® 20' to 26° 35' £., com- 
prises all the area formerly occupied by these states. 

Under the arrangement concluded at Constantinople 
on the 2ist of July 1832 between Great Britain, 

France, Russia and Turkey, tlie northern boundary 
of Greece was drawn from the CJulf of Arta (Sinus Ambracius) 
to the Gulf of Volo (S. Pagasaeus), the fine keeping to the crest 
, of the Othrys range. Thessaly and part of Acarnania were, tlius 
left to Turkey. ITie island of Euboea, tlie Cyclades and the 
I northern Sporades were added to the new kmgdom. In 1864 
the Ionian islands {q.v.) were ceded by Great Britain to Greece. 
In 1880 the Conference of Berlin proposed a new frontier, which 
transferred to Greece not only Thessaly but a considerable 
portion of southern Epirus, extending to the river Kalomas, 
This, however, was rejected l>y I’urkey , and the existing boundary 
was traced in 1881. Starting from the Aegean coast at a point 
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near Platomona, between Mount Olympus and tte mouth of the 
Salambria (Peneus), the line passes over the heights of Kritiri 
and Zygos (Pindus) and descends the course of the river Arta 
to its mouth. After the war of' 1897 Greece restored to Turkey 
some strategical points on the frontier possessing no geographical 
importance. The greatest length of Greece is about 250 m., 
the greatest breadth 180 m. The country is generally divided 
into five parts, which are indicated by its natural features : — 
(i.) Northern Greece, which extends northwards from Mount 
Othrys and the? gulfs of Z(.itun (Lamia) and Arta to the Cambunian 
Mountains, and comprises Thessaly and a small portion of 
£pirus ; (ii.) (Central Greece, extending from the southern limits 
of Northern (ireece to the gulfs of Corinth and Aegina ; (iii.) 
the peninsula of the Peloponnesus or Morea, attached to the 
mainland by the Isthmus of Corinth ; (iv.) the Ionian Islands 
on the west coasts of Epirus and Greece ; (v.) The islands of the 
Aegean Sea, including Euboea, the Cyclades and the northern 
Sporades. 

In the; complexity of its contour and the variety of its natural 
features Greece surpasses every country in Eurojie, as Europe sur- 
p- . . passes every continent in the world. The broken character 
of its coast-line is unictue ; except a few districts in Thes- 
nmrum, country is more than 50 ni. from the 

sea. Although the area of Greece is considerably smaller than that 
of Portugal, its coast-line is greater than that of Spain and Portugal 
together. The mainland is penetrated by numerous gulfs and inlets, 
and the adjoining seas art; stiuldtd with islands. Another character- 
istic is the numiier and i om])lexity of the mountain chains, which 
traverse every part ol the country and which, together with their 
ramifications, cover lour-fifths of its surface. The mountain-chains 
interlace, the interstices forming small enclosed basins, such as the 
plain of PcHHitia and the plateau of Arcadia ; the only plain of any 
extent is that ol The.ss€ily. fhe mountains project into the sea, 
forming fieiiiiisulas, and sometimes reappearing in rows or groups 
of islands ; they de.scerid ahrufitly to the coast or are se]jarated 
from it by small alluvial plains. I'lie portions of the country suitable 
for hiiniaii colonization were tlius i.solalcd one from tin* other, but 
as a rule pos.sessed easy access to the sea. I'he earliest .settlements 
were generally situated on or around some rocky elevation, which 
dominated the surrounding plain and was suitable for fortification 
a.s a citadel or acropolis ; owing to the danger of piratical attacks 
they were usually at some little distance from the sea, but in the 
vicinity of a natural harbour. The physical features of the country 
played ail imfiorlant part in moulding the character of its inhabitants. 
i*rotected against foreign invasion by the mountain barriers and to 
a great extent cut off from mutual intercourse except by sea, the 
ancient (iroek comm unities developed a marked individuality and a 
strong .sentiment of local patriotism ; their inhabitants were liolh 
mountaineers and rnarin<*rs ; they possessed the love of country, 
the vigour and the courage which an* always found in highlanders, 
together with the spirit of .adventure, the versatility and the passion 
for ireedora characteristic of a seafaring people. The great varietv 
of iialiii*a' products as well as the facility of maritime communication 
tended to the early growth of commercial enterprise, while the 
)»eculiar beauty nf the .scenery, thmigh little dwelt upon in ancient 
literature, un'inubfedly tpiickenerl the poetic and' artistic instincts 
ol the race. I he elilects of physical environment are no less notice- 
able among the modern Greiiks. 'I'he rural populations of .‘\ttica 
and Hoeotia, tlinugli descended from Albanian colonists in the 
middle ages, display the same contrast in character which marked 
the inhabitants of thos<* regions in ancient times. 

In its general aspect the coiintrv pres(?nts a series of striking and 
interesting contrasts, herlile tracts covered with vineyards, olive 
groves, ctirn-fields or forests display themselves in clo.se proximitv 
with rugged heights and rfx ky precipices ; the landscape is never 
monotonous ; its outlines are graceful, ami its colouring, owing to 
tlie clearness of the air, is at once brilliant and delicate, while the 
sea, ill most instances, adds a picturesejne feature, enhancing the 
charm and variety of tlie scenery. 

'I'he ruling feature in the mountain system of northern (rreece is 
the great chain of TMndus, w'hich, extending southwards from the 
lolty Shar Dagh (Skardos) near IJskuh, forms the liack- 
bone of the Balkan peninsula. Reaching tlie frontier 
ol ('»reece a little S. of lat. 40°, the Piiulus range is inter- 
secte d by the Cambunian Mountains running K. and W. ; the 
easteni li»‘anch, which forms the northern boundary of Thessaly, 
extends lo the Gulf of Salonica and culminates in Mount Olympus 
(9754 11-1 little to the N. of the Cilreek frontier ; then bending to 
the S.IC. It lollows the coast-line, forming a rampart betw'cen the 
Thessalian plnin and the sea ; the barrier is severed at one point 
only where the viv'er Salambria (anc. Peneus) finds an exit through 
the nari'ow defik* of 'IVnipe. South of Tempe tlw mountain ridge, 
known as the Mawo Vouno, connects tlie pyramidal Kissovo (anc. 
Ossa, 6400 fl.) vvilli Plessidi (anc. Petion, 5310 ft.) ; it is prolonged 
in the Magnesian peuinsula, which .separates the Gulf of Volo from 
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the Aegean, and is continued by the mountains of Euboea (highest 
summits, Dirphys, 5725 It., and Ocha, 4830 ft.) and by the isUnds 
of Andros and Tenos. West of Pindus, the Caimbunian Mountains 
are continued by several ridges which traverse Epirus from north 
to south, enclo8inf[ the plain and lake of lannina ; the most westerly 
of these, projectmg into the Adriatic, forms the Acroceraunian 
promontory terminating in C^pe Glossa. The principal pa.ss through 
the Cambunian Mountains is that of Meluna, tlu’ough which runs 
the carrii^e-road connecting the town of Klassona in Macedonia 
with Larissa, the capital of 'T'hessaly; there are horse-paths at 
Reveui and elsewhere. The central chain of Pindus at the point 
where it is intersected by the Cambunian Mountains forms the mass 
of Zygos (anc. Lactnon, 7113 ft.) through which a horse-path con- 
nects the town of Metzovo with Kalabaka in Thessaly ; on 
the declivity immediately N. of Kalabaka are a scries of rocky 
pinnacles on which a number of monasteries are perched. Trending 
to the S., the Pindus chain terminates in the conical Mount Velouchi 
(anc. Tymphrestus, 7609 ft.) in the heart of the mountainous region of 
northern Greece. From tliis centre-point a number of mountains 
radiate in all directions. To the £. runs the chain of Hclloro (anc. 
Othrys ; highest summit, Hagios Elias, 5558 ft.) separating the plain 
ol Thessaly from the valley of the Spercheios and traversed by the 
Phourka pass (2789 ft.) ; to the S.E. is Mount Katdvothra (anc. 
Oeto, 7080 ft.) extending to the southern shore of the Gulf of Lamia 
at Thermopylae ; to the S.E., S. and S.W. are the mountains of 
Aetolia and Acamania. The Actolian group, which may be regarded 
as the direct continuation of the Pindus range, includes Kiona 
(8240 ft.), the highest mountain in Greece, and Vardusi (anc. Korax, 
8190 ft.). The mountains of Acarnania with'T^iyXT; Koptufiri (5215 ft.) 
rise to the W. of the valley of the Aspropotamo (anc. Achelous). The 
Aetolian Mountains are prolonged to the S.E. by the double-crested 
Liakoura (anc. Parnassus : 8064 ft.) in Pliocis ; by Palaeo Vouno 
(anc. Helicon, 5738 ft.) and Elateas (anc. Cithaeron, 4626 ft.) respect- 
ively W. and S. of the Boeotian plain ; and by the mountains of 
Attica, — Ozea (anc. Parnes, 462O ft.), Mendeli (anc. Peutelicus or 
bfilvssos, 3639 ft.), Trcllovoiino (anc. Hymettus, 3369 ft.), and 
Keratia (2136 ft.) — terminating in the promontory of Sunium, but 
reappearing in the islands of Ceos, Cythnos, Scriphos and Siphnos. 
South of Cithaeron are Patera in Megaris (3583 it.) and Makri 
Plagi (anc. (ieraneia, 4495 ft.) overlooking the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Tlie mountains of the Morea, grouped around the elevated central 
plateau of Arcadia, form an independent system with ramifications 
extending through the .Argolid jieninsula on the E. and the three 
southern promontories of Malea, Taenaron and Acritas. At the 
ea.stern end of the northern chain, separating Arcadia from the Gulf 
of Corinth, is Ziria (anc. Cyllene, 7789 ft.); it forms a coimterparl to 
Parnassus on the ojijxwite side of the gulf. A little to the W. 
is ( helmos (anc. Aroania, 7725 ft.) ; farther W., OIono.s (anc. 
lirymanthiis, 7297 ft.) and Voi’dia (anc. Panachaicon, 6322 ft.) 
overlooking the (’tulf of I'atras. The highest summit in the 
Argolid peninsula is Hagios Elias (anc. Arachnaeon, 3930 ft.). The 
series of heights forming the eastern rampart of Arcadia, including 
Artemision (5814 ft.) and Ktenia (5246 ft.) is continued to the S. by 
the Malevo range (anc. Parnon, highest summit 6365 ft.) which ex- 
tends into tlie peninsula of Malea and reappears in the island of 
C'erigo. Separated from Parnon by the Eurotas valley to the' W., 
the chain of Taygetus (mod. Pentedaktylnn ; highest summit Hagios 
Elias, 7874 ft., tlie culminating point of tlie Morea) forms a barrier 
betw'ecii the plains of Laconia and Messenia ; it is traversed by the 
Langdda ])nss leading from Sparta to Kalamata. 'Plie range is 
prolonged to the S. through the arid district of Maina and terminates 
in ('ape Matapan (anc. Tacnarum), The mountains of western 
Arcadia are less lofty ana of a less marked type; they include 
Hagios Petros (4777 ft.) an.’ Piilaeocastro (anc. Pholoe, 2257 ft.) 

of the Alpheus valley, Diaphorti (anc. Lycaeus, 4(160 ft'.), the 
haunt of l^ii, and Nomia (4.5.‘)4 ft.) W. of the plain of Megalopolis. 
Farther south, the nioiintains of western Messenia form a detached 
group (Varvara, 4003 ft. ; Mathia, 3140 ft.) extending to Cape Gallo 
(anc. Acritas) imd the Oenussae Islands. In central .Arcadia are 
Apanokrapa (anc. Maettalus, also sacred to Pan) and Roudia (5072 
ft.) ; the Taygetus chain forms the southern continuation of these 
mountains. 

The more noteworthy fortified heights of ancient Greece were the 
.Acrocorinthus, the citadel of Corinth (1885 ft.) ; Ithome (2631 ft.) at 
Messene : Larissa (930 ft.) at Argos ; the Acropolis of Mycenae 
(910 ft.) ; Tiryns (60 ft.) near Nauplia, w'hich also possessed its own 
citadel, the Palamidhi or Acro-nauplia (705 ft.) ; the Acropolis of 
Athens (300 ft.) above the mean level of the city and 512 ft. above 
the .sea), and the Cadmea of Thebes (715 ft.). 

Greece has few rivers; most of these are small, rapid and turbid, as 
might be expected from the mountainous configuration of the country. 
They are either pe^rennial rivers or torrents, the white beds 
of the latter being dry in .summer, and only filled with water ^ 

after the autumn rains. The chid rivers (none of which is navigable) 
are the Salambria {Peneus) in Thessaly, the Mavropotamo (('epnisus) 
in l^ocis, the Hellada {Sperchetos) in Phthiotis, the Aspropotamo 
(Achelous) in Aetolia, and the Ruphia (Alpheus) and Vasiliko 
(Eurotas) in the Morea. Of the famous rivers of Athens, the one, 
the Ilissus, is only a chain of pools all summer, and the other, the 
Cephisus, though never absolutely dry, does not reach the sea, 
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being drawn ofl in numerous artificial chai^ela to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring olive groves. A irequent peculiarity of the Greek rivers is 
their sudden disappearance m subterranean chasms and reappear- 
ance on the surface again, such as gave rise to the fabled course of 
the Alpheus under the sea, and its emergence in the fountain of 
Arethusa in Syracuse. Some of these chasms—*' Katavotliras **— 
are merely sieves with herbage and gravel in the bottom, but others 
are large caverns through which the course of the river may some- 
times be followed. Floods arc frequent, especially in autumn, and 
natural fountains abound and gush out even from the tops of the 
hills. Aganippe rises high up among the peaks of Helicon, and 
Peirenc flows from the summit of Acrocorinthus. The only note- 
worthy cascade, however, is that of tlie Styx in Arcadia, which has a 
fall of 500 ft. During part of the year it is lost in snow, and it 
is at Gill times almost inaccessible. Lakes are numerous, but few are 
of considerable size, and maxiy merely marshes in summer. The 
largest are Karla {Boebeis) in Thessaly, Trichonis in Aetolia, Copals 
in Boeotia, Pheneus and Stymphalus in Arcadia. 

The valleys are generally narrow, and the plains small in extent, 
deep basins walled in among the hills or more free at the mouths 
of the rivers. The principal plains are those of Thessaly, 
Pimm. Boeotia, Messenia, Argos, Elis and Marathon. The bottom 
of these plains consists of an alluvial soil, the most fertile in Greece. 
In some of the mountainous regions, especially in the Morea, are 
extensive table-lands, llie plain of Mantinea is 2000 ft. high, and 
the upland district of .Sciritis, between Sparta and Tegea, is in some 
parts 3000 ft. 

Strabo said that the guiding thing in the geography of Greece 
was the sea, which presses in upon it at all parts with a thousand 
g, . arms. From the Gulf of Arta on the one side to the Gulf 
comMt. oUicr the coast is indented with a succession 

of natural bays and gulfs. The most important are the Gulfs of 
Acgina {Saronicus) and Lepanto (Corinthiacus)^ which separate 
the Morea from the northern mainland of Greece, — the first an inlet 
of the Aegean, the second of tlie Ionian Sea, — and are now connected 
by a canal cut through the high land of the narrow Isthmus of Corinth 
(3i m. wide). The outer portion of the Gulf of Lepanto is called tlic 
Gulf of Patras, and the inner part the Bay of Corinth ; a narrow 
inlet on the north side of the same gulf, called the Bay of Salona or 
I tea, jicnetrates northwards into Phocis so far that it is within 
2 A geographical miles of the Gulf of Zeituii on the north-east coast. 
The width of the entrance to the gulf of Lepanto is subject to singular 
changes, which are ascribed to the formation of alluvial deposits by 
certain marine currents, and their removal again by others. At 
the time of the Peloponnesian war this channel was 1200 yds. broad ; 
in the time of Strabo it was only 850 ; and in our own day it has 
again increased to 2200. On the coast of the Morea riiere arc several 
large gulfs, that of .^rcavlii {Cyparissius) on the w'est, Kalamata 
[Messeniacus) and Kolokythia {Laconicus) on the south and Nauplia 
{Argolicus) on the east. Between l'ulx>ea and the mainland lie the 
channels of I'rikeri, 'ialanti {Euhoicum Mare) and Egripo ; the latter 
two arc connected by the strait of Egri})o {Euripus), This strait, 
which is spanned by a swing-bridge, is about 180 ft. wide, and is 
remarkable for the unexplained eccentricity of its tide, which has 
puzzled ancients and moderns alike. The current runs at the 
average speed of 3 m. ati hour, but continues only for a short time in 
one direction, changing its course, it is said, ten or twelve times in a 
day; it is sometimes very violent. 

There are no volcanoes on the mainland of Greece, but every- 
where traces of volcanic action and frequently visitations of oarth- 
. quakes, for it lies near a centre ol volcanic agency, the 
island of Santorin, which has been within recent years in 
mctioa. ^ slate of eruption. There is an extinct crater at Mount 
T^iphystiuni {Granitsa) in Boeotia. The mountain of Methane, on 
the coast of Argolis, was produced by a volcanic eruption in 282 B.c. 
Karthc}uakes laid 'J hebes in ruins in 1853, destroyed every house in 
Corinth in 1838, filled up the Castaliau spring in 1870, devastated 
Zante in 1893 and tlie district of Atalaiita in 1894. There are hot 
springs at Tliermopylae and other places, which are used for sanitary 
purposes. Various parts of the coast exhibit indications of up- 
heaval within historical times. On the coast of Elis four rocky 
islets are now joined to the land, which were .separate from it in the 
days of ancient Greece. There are traces of earlier sea-beaches 
at Corinth, and on the coast of the Morea, and at the mouth of 
the Hellada. The land has gained so much that the pass of Ther- 
mopylae which was extremely narrow in the time of I.eonidas and 
his three hundred, is now wide enough for the motions of a whole 
army. (J. D. B.) 

Structurally, Greece may be divided into two regions, an eastern 
and a western. I'he former includes Thessaly, Boeotia, the island 
aaoiorv Kuboea, the isthmus of Corinth, and the peninsula of 
Argolis, and, throughout, the strike of the lieds is nearly 
from west to east. The western region includes the Pindus and all 
the parallel ranges, and the whole of the Peloponnesus excepting 
Argolis. Here the folds which, aflecl the Mesozoic and early Tertiary 
strata run approximately from N.N.W. to S.S.E. 

Up to the close of the 19th century the greater part of Greece was 
believed to be formed of Cretaceous rocks, but later researches have 
shown that the supposed Cretaceous beds include a variety of geo- 
logical horizons. The geological sequence begins with crystalline 
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sdiists and limestones, followed by Palaeozoic, Triassic and Liassic 
rocks. The oldest beds which hiriierto have yielded fossils belong 
to the Carboniferous System {FustUina limestone of Euboea). 
Following upon these older beds are the great limestone masses which 
cover most of the eastern region, and which are now known to include 
Jurassic, Tithonian, Lower and Upper Cretaceous and Eocene beds. 
In the Pindus and the Peloponnesus these beds are overlaid by a 
series of shales and platy limestones (Olonos Limestone of the 
Peloponnesus), which were formerly supposed to be of Tertiary 
i^e. It has now been shown, however, that the upper series of 
limestones has been brought upon the top of the lower by a great 
overthrust. Triassic fossils have been found in the Olonos Lime- 
stone and it is almost certain that other Mesozoic horizons are 
represented. 

The earth movements which produced the mountain chains of 
western Greece have folded tlie Eocene beds and must therefore 
be of post-Eocene date. The Neogcnc beds, on the other hand, are 
not aiiected by the folds, although by faulting without folding they 
have in some places been raised to a height of nearly 6000 ft. 'I'hey 
lie, however, chiefly along the coast and in the valleys, and consist 
of marls, conglomerates and sands, sometimes with seams of lignite. 
The Pikermi deposits, of late Miocene age, are famous for their rich 
mammalian fauna. 

Although the folding which formed the mountain chains appears 
to have ceased, Greece is still continually shaken by earthquake.s, 
and these earthquakes are closely connected with the great lines 
of fracture to which the country owes its outline. Around the 
narrow gulf which separates the l^eloponnesus from the mainland, 
earthquakes are particularly frequent, and another region which is 
often shaken is the south-western corner of (Greece, the peninsula ol 
Messene.‘ (p. Ka.) 

The vegetation of Greece in general resembles that of southern 
Italy while presenting many types common to that of Asia Minor. 
Owing to the geographical configuration ol the peninsula and 
its mountainous surface the characteristic flora of the 
Mediterranean regions is often found in juxtaposition with ^ 
that of central Europe. In respect to its vegetation the country 
may 1 .)e regarded as divided into tour zones. In the first, extending 
ftom the sea-level to the height of 1500 ft., oranges, olives, dates, 
almonds, pomegranates, figs and vines flourish, and cotton and 
tobacco* are grown. In the neighbourhood of .streams are found 
the laurel, myrtle, oleander and lentisk, together with the plane and 
white poplai'; tlie cypress is often a picture.sque feature in the 
landscape, and there is a variety of aromatic plants. 'I'he second 
zone, from 1500 to 3500 ft., is the region of the oak, chestnut and 
otlicr British trees. In the third, from 3500 to 5500 ft., the beech 
is the characteristic forest tree; the Abies cephalonica and Pinus 
pinea now take the place of the Pinus halepensis, which grows 
everywhere in the lower regions. Above 5500 ft. is the Alpine 
region, marked by small plants, lichens and mosses. During the 
short period of spring anemones and other wild flowers enrich 
the hillsides with magnificent colourings in June all verdure dis- 
appears except in the watered districts and elevated plateaus. 
The asphodel grow.s abundantly in the dry rocky soil ; aloes, planted 
in rows, form impenetrable hedges. Medicinal ])laiits are numerous, 
such as the Inula Helenium, the Mandragora Officinarum, tlie 
ColcMcum napolitanum and the Helleborus orienlalis, which still 
grows abundantly near Aspraspitia, the ancient Anticyra, at the 
foot of Parnassus. 

The fauna is similar to that of the other Mediterranean peninsulas, 
and includes some species found in A.sia Minor but not elsewhere in 
Europe. 1 'he lion existetl in northern Greece in the time of pmuna 
Aristotle and at an earlier period in the Morea. The bear 
is still found in the Pindus range. Wolves arc common in all tin*, 
mountainous regions and jackals are numerous in the Morea. Foxes 
are abundant in all parts of the country ; the polecat is found in the 
woods of Attica and the Morea ; the lynx is now rare. The wild 
boar is common in the mountains of northern Greece, but is almost 
extinct in the Peloponnesus. The badger, the marten and the 
weasel are found on tlie mainland and in the islands. The red 
deer, the fallow deer and the roe exist in northern (Greece, but are 
becoming scarce. The otter is rare. Hares and rabbits are abund- 
ant in many parts of the country, especially in the Cyclad^ ; the 
two species never occu)>y the same district, and in the Cyclades 
some islands (Naxos, Melos, Tenos, &c.) form the exclusive domain 
of the hares, others (Seriphos, Kimolos, Mykonos, Ac.) of the rabbits. 
In Andros alone a demarcation has been arrived at, the hares retain- 
ing the northern and the rabbits the southern portion of the island. 

* For tlie Geology of Greece see: M. Neumayr, &c., Denks. k. 
Akad. Wiss. Wien, math.-ncU. Cl. vol. xl. (1880); A. Philippson, Dev 



chamage dans la M^iterranee oricntale,** C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
vol. cxxxvi. (T903) pp. 474-476 ; J. Denrat, Note preliminaire sur la 
g6olorie de l*!le d’Eubfee," Bull. Soc. G^ol. France, sex. 4, vol. iii. 
(1903) pp. 229-243, p. vii. and “ Note sur la gtologie du massif 
du Pelion et sur rinmience exercee par les massifs archfiens sur la 
1 tectonique de rfeg^ide,*' ih. vol. iv. (1904), pp. 299-338. 
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The chamois is found in the higher mountains, such as Pindns, 
Parnassus and Tymphtestus. The Cretan agrimt, or wild goat 
(Capra nubiana, C, aagagftus), found in Antimdios and said to exist 
in Taygetus, tlie jackal, the stelliou, and the chameleon are among 
the Asiatic species not found westward of Greece. There is a great 
variety of birds ; of 358 species catalogued two-tliirds are migratory. 
Among the birds of prey, which are very numerous, are the golden 
and imperial eagle, the yellow vulture, the Gypaetus ba/rbaius, and 
several species of falcons. The celebrated owl of Athena {Aifuma 
noctua) is becoming rare at Athens, but still haunts the Acropolis 
and the royal garden ; it is a small species, found everywhere in Greece, 
'rhe wild goose and duck, thie bustard, partridge, woodcock, snipe,. 
wood*pifieon and turtle-dove are numerous. Immense flocks of 
quails ^sil the soullicrn coast of the Morea, where Uiey are cap- 
tured in great numbers and exjwrlud alive. The stork, wliich was 
G«>mmon in Ut« 'l urkish epocli, has now become scarce. There » a 
great variety of reptiles, of which sixly-one species have been 
catalogued. I'he saurians tvre all luutuless; among them the 
stullion (^Mio vulig(uris)t commonly called icpoKiidti\o% in Mykonos 
and Crete, is believed by Heldreich to liave funiished a name to the 
crocodile of the NUc^ (Herod, ii. 6(j). There arc five species of 
tortoise and nine of Amphibia. Of the serpents, which are numerous, 
there are only two dangerous species, the Vtpera ammodyUs and the 
Vifma aspn ; the first-named ls common. Among the marine 
fauna are the dolphins, familuir in tlie legends and sculpture of 
antiquity ; in the clear water of the Aegean they often aflord a 
beautiful speciaclo as they play round ships ; porpoises and whales 
are sometimeH seen. Sea-fish, of wliich 246 species have been 
aHcertaincci, are very abumlant. 

The climate of Cvreece, liki^ that of the other ctjuntries of tne Balkan 
peninsula, is liablr to jjreater extremes of heat and cold than prevail 
in Spain and Italy ; the difference is due to the general 
enmate. of the peninsula, which assimilates its climatic 

conditions to those of the European inaiiifund. Another distinctive 
featun* IS the great variety of Local contrastH ; the rapid transitions 
arc the natural effect of diversity in the gec^raphical configuration of 
the country. Within a few lionrs it is possible to pass from winter to 
spring and from spring to summer. The spring is short : the sun 
is already powerliii in March, but the increasing warmth is often 
cliecked by cold northerly winds ; in many placns the corn harvest 
Ls cut in May, when southerly winds prevail and the temperature 
rises rapidly. The great heat of summer is tempired tliiroughout the 
whole region of tlic archipeliju^o by the ICtcsian winds, which blow 
regularly from the N.K. for forty to fifty days in July and August. 
Phis current of ccmiI dry air from tlic north is due to the vacuum 
resulting from inlisise heal in the region of the Sahara. l‘he healthy 
Etesian winds are generally replar(*(j towards the end of summer by 
the southerly I-ihas or sirocco, wliich, whim blowing .strongly, 
roscmbkis the blast from fi furnace and is most injurious to health. 
The sirocco affects, though in a less degree, the other countries of 
the Balkan pcnin.stila and even Kiimania. 'I'he moan .summer 
tem]ieriitiire i.s about 70" h'ahr. The autumn is the least healthy 
season of the year owing to the great increase of huniiditv, e.s|X!cially 
in Getober ami November. At the end of October snow reappears on 
the higher mountains, remaining on the .summits till June. The 
winter is mild, and even in Jannarv there are, as a rule, many wai*m 
clear days ; hut the ree.urrence of biting northerly winds and cold 
blast.s from the mountains, as well as the rajiid transitions from heat 
to cold and the difference in the temperature of sun.shine and .shade, 
render the climate .somewhat treachcroii.s and nn.suitablc for invalid.s. 
Sn<w seldom falls in the maritiiiK* and lowlaiul districts and fn^st is 
rare. 'I'he mean winter t csuperatiire is from 48® to 55” Fahr. I'lie rain 
fall varies greatly according to hx'alities : it is greatest in the Ionian 
Islands (53*34 ins. at ('orfn), in Arcadia and in the other mountainous 
districts, and least on the Aegean littoral and in the Cyclades ; in 
Attica, the tlriesi region in Greece, it is iO‘i ins. The wettest 
months an* November, December and January : the driest July 
and August, when, except for a few thunder-stoi’iiis. tliere Is practi- 
cally no rainfalL The rain gen^'rally accompanies sou Ihcriy or sout h- 
westerly winds. In all the maritime districts the .sea breeze greatly 
modifies the temperature ; it U^gins atxiiit g a.m. , attains its maximuih 
force sivm after noon, and ceas(*s a 1 x)ut an hour after sun.set. Greece 
is remowned for the clearness of its climate : fogs and mists are 
almost unknown. In mo.st years, however, only four or five days 
are recorded in which the .sky is perfectly cloudless. "The natural 
healthiivoss of the climate is counteracted in the towns, especially 
in Athens, by deficient siinitation and by stifling clouds of dast, 
which propagate infection and axv pecuharty hurtful in cases of 
ophthalmia and pulmonary disease. Malarial fever is endemic in 
tfie marshy districts, especially in the autumn. 

The area of the countr>* was 18,341 .sq. m. before the acqui.sition 
of the Ionian Islands in 1864, 10,381 sq. m. prior to the annexa- 
tion of Thes.saly and part of Epirus in 1881, and 
^4*552 sq. m. at the census in 1896. If we deduct 15a 
* sq. ni., the extent of tern tor)' ceded to Turkey after 
the war of 1897, the area of Greece in 1908 would be 
24,400 sq. in. Other authorities give 25,164 and 25,136 sq. m. 


as the area prior to the rectification of the frontier m 1898.^ 
The population m 1896 ^ 2435^806^ Or 99'! to the sq. m., 
the population of the territories annex^ in 1881 being approxi- 
matcly 350,000 ; and 2^631,952 in 1907, or 107-8 to the sq. m. 
^according to the officia) estimate of the area), showing an 
mcrease of 198,146 or o*8i % per annum, as compared with 
1 *61 % during the period between 1896 and 1889 ; the diminished 
increase is mainly due to emigration. The population by sex 
in 1907 is given as 1,324,942 males and 1,307,010 females (or 
50-3% males to 49-6 females). The preponderance of males, 
which was 52 % to 48 % females in 1896, has also been reduced 
by emigration ; it is most marked in the nortliern departmoits, 
especially in I^rissa. Only in the departments of Arcadia, 
Eurytania, Corinth, Cephalonia, I.Acedaemon, Laconia, Phocis, 
Argolis and in the Cyclades, is the female population in excess 
of the male. 

Neither the census of 1896 nor that of 1889 rave any classification 
by profe.ssi(>us, religion or language. The following figures, which 
are only a]jproximatc, were derived from unoflicial sources in 1901 : — 
agricultural and pastoral employments 444,000 ; industries 64,200 ; 
traders and their employes 118,000 ; labourers and .servants 31,300 ; 
various professions 15,700; officials 12,000; clergy about 6000; 
lawyers 4000; physicians 2500. In 1879, 1,635,698 of the popula- 
tion were returned as Orthodox Chri.stians, 14,677 as Catholics and 
Protestants, 2652 as Jews, and 740 as of other religions. The 
annexation of The.ssaly and part of Kpinis i.s stated to have added 
24,165 Mahommedan subjects to the Hellenic kingdom. A consider- 
able portion of these, however, emigrated immediately after the 
annexation, and, although a certain number subsequently returned, 
the total Mahommedan population in Greece was estimated to be 
nnder 5000 in 1908. A number of the Christian inhabitants of these 
regions, estimated at about 50,000, retained Turkish nationality with 
the object of escaping military service. The Albanian population, 
estimated at 200,000 by Finlay in 1851, still probably exceeds 
120,000. It is gradually being absorbed in the Hellenic population. 
In 1H70, 37,598 persons (an obviously untrustworthy figure) were 
returned as speaking Albanian only. In 1879 the number is given as 
58,858. The Vlach population, which has been increased by the 
annexation of Thes.saly, numbers about 60,000. The numlier of 
foreign residents is unknown. The Italians are the most numerous, 
numbering about 11,000. Some 1500 persons, mostly Malte.se, 
possess British nationality. 

By a law of 27 November 1899, Greece, which had hitherto been 
divided into sixteen departments (»'6 mo 0 was redivided into twenty- 
six departments, a.s follows : — 

DepartmenU. Pop. Departmettis. Pop. 

1 Attica .... 341,247 t4 Corinth .... 71,229 

2 Boeotia . . 65,816 15 Arcadia. . .162,324 

3 Phlhiotis . . 112,328 16 Achaca .... 150,918 

4 Phocis . . . 62,246 17 Elis 103,810 

5 Aetolia and Acar- 18 rriphylia . 90,523 

nania . . . 141,405 19 Me.ssc)iia . 127,991 

6 I hirytanin , . . 47,192 20 Laconia . . . 61,522 

7 Arta .... 41,280 21 Lacedaemon . 87,106 

8 Trikkala . . . 90,548 22 Corfu .... 99,571 

i) Karditsa . . . 92,941 23 Cephalonia . . . 71,235 

10 Lari.s.sa . . 95,066 24 Leucas (with Ithaca) 41,186 

11 Magnesia . . . 102,742 25 Zantc .... 42,502 

12 Euboea . . 1 16,1303 26 Cyclades . . 130,378 

13 .\rgolis . . . 81,943 

The population is densest in the Ionian Islands, exceeding 307 per 
sq. m. The departments of Acarnania, Phocis and Euboea, are the 
most thinly inhabited (about 58, 61 and 66 per sq. m. respectively). 

Vet*)' little information is obtainable with regard to the movement 
of the population ; no rcjgister of births, deaths and marriages is 
kejit in Greece. The only official statistics are found in the iieriodical 
returns of the mortality in the twelve principal towns, according to 
which the yearly average of deaths in these towns for the five years 
1903-1907 was approximately 10,253, or 23*8 per 1000; of these 
more than a quarter are ascribed to pulmona^ consumption, due in 
the main to dclective sanitation. Both the birth-rate and death-rate 
are low, being 27-6 and 20-7 per tooo respectively. Infant mortality 
is sliglit, and in point of longevity Greece compares favourably with 
most otiier European countries. The number of illegitimate births 
is 12 *25 per 1000 ; these are almost exclusively in the towns. 

Of the total population 28*5 % are stated to live in towns. The 
population of tne principal towns is ; — 

1S96. 1907. 

Athens 111,486 i 67 i 479 

Peiraeus .... 73.579 

Patras 37. 985 37,724 

' No slate survey of Greece was available in 1908, though a 
survey had been uudertakeu by the ministry of war. 
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Trikkala .... 
Hennopc^ (Syra) . 


17.809 

18,132 

28,254 

Corfu 

i8j8* 

Volo 

16,788 

*3463 

18,001 

Larissa 

» 5 i 373 

Zante 

14,906 

13.580 

Kaiamata .... 

I 4 ,a 98 

15,397 

Pyrgos 

12,708 

13,690 

Tripolis . 


10,789 

Chalcis 

8,061 

10,958 

Laorium .... 

7.9*6 

10,007 


No trustworthy information is obtainable with rogard to immigra- 
tion and emigration, of which no statistics have evor been kept. 
Emigration, which was formerly in the main to Egypt and Rumania, 
is now almost exclusively to the United States of America. The 
principal exodus is from Arcadia, I^Aconia and Maina ; the emigrants 
from these districts, estimated at about i4,ofw annuallj;, are for the 
most part young men approaching the age of military service. Accord- 
ing to American .statistics 12,431 Greeks arrived in the United 
States from Greece during the period 1869-1898 and 130,154 in 
1800-1907 ; a considerable number, however, have returned to 
Greece, and those remaining in the United States at the end of 1907 
were estimated at between £36,000 and 138,000 ; number was 
considerably reduced in 1908 remigratton. Since 1896 the 
tendency to emigration has received a notable and somewhat 
alarming impulse. There is an increasing immigration into the 
towns from the ryral districts, which are gradually becoming dc^jopu- 
lated. Both movements are due in part to the preference of, the 
Greeks for a town life and in part to distaste for military service, 
but in the main to the poverty of the peasant population, whose 
condition and interests have been neglected by the government. 

Greece is inliabited by three races — the Greeks, tlie Albanians 
and the Vlachs. The Greeks, w'ho are by far the most numerous, 
have to a large extent absorbed tlie other races ; the 
proce.ss of assimilation lias been especially rapid since 
the foundation of the Greek kingdom, like most 
European nations, the modem Greeks are a mixed race. The 
question of their origin has been the subject of mucli learned 
controversy ; their presumed descent from the Greeks of the 
classical epoch has proved a national asset of great value ; 
during the period of their struggle for independence it won 
them the devoted zeal of the Philhellenes, it inspired the 
enthusiasm of Byron, Victor Hugo, and a host of minor poets, 
and it has furnished a pleasing illusion to generations of scholarly 
tourists who delight to discover in the present inhabitants of ilie 
country riie mental and physical characteristi(\s with which they' 
have been familiarized by the literature and art of antiquity. 
This amiable tendency is encouraged by the modem Greeks, 
who possess an implicit faith in their illustrious ancestry. The 
discussion of the question entered a very' acrimonious stage with 
the appearance in 1830 of Pallmeraycr’s History oj the Morea 
during the Middle Ages. Fallmerayer maintained that after 
the great Slavonic immigration at the close of the 8th century the 
original population of northern Greece and the Morea, which 
had already been much reduced during the Roman period, was 
practically supplanted by the Slavonic element and that the 
Greeks of modem times arc in fact Byzantinized Slavs. This 
theory was subjected to exliaustive criticism by Ross, Hopf, 
Finlay and other sdiolars, and, although many of Fallmerayer’s 
conclusions remain unshaken, the view is now generally held that 
the base of the population both in the mainland and the Morea 
is Hellenic, not Slavonic. During the 5th and 6th centuries 
Greece had been subjected to Slavonic incursions which resulted 
in no permanent settlements. After the great pl^^guc of 746- 747, 
however, large tracts of depopulated country were coloniz^ 
by Slavonic immigrants ; the towns remained in the hands of 
the Greeks, many of whom emigrated to Ck)nstantinople. In 
the Morea the Slavs established themselves principally in 
Arcadia and the region of Taygetus, extending their settlements 
into Achaia, Elis, Laconia and the promontory of Taenaron ; 
on the mainland they occupied portions of Acamania, AetoUa, 
Doris and Phocis. Slavonic place-names o(T.urring in all these 
districts confirm the evid^oe of history with regard to this 
immigration. The Slavs, who were not a maritime race, dkJ 
not colonize the A^ean Islands, but a few Slavonic place-names 
> Including suburbs. 
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in Crete seem to indicate that some of the invaders reached that 
island. The Slavoiiic settlements in the Morea proved more 
permanent than those in northern Greece, which were attadeed 
by the armies of the Byzantine emperors. But even in the 
Morea the Greeks, or ** Romans ” as the> called themselves 
(*Pu>fAauK), who had been left undisturbed on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, eventually absorbed the alien element, which 
disappeared after the 15th century. In addition to the place- 
names the only remaining traces of the Slav immigration are the 
Slavonic type of features, which occasionally recurs, especially 
among the Arcadian peasants, and a few customs and traditions. 
Even when allowance is made for the remarkable power of 
assimilation which the Greeks possessed in virtue of their 
$uperi(^ civilization, it is difficult to resist the conclu.sion that the 
Hellenic element must always have been the most numerous in 
order to effect .so complete an absorption. This element has 
apparently undergone no essential changes since the epoch of 
Roman domination. The destructive invasions of the (k>ths in 
A.D. 267 and 395 introduced no new ethnic feature ; the various 
races which during the middle ages obtained partial or complete 
mastery in Greece— the Franks, tlie Venetians, the Turks — 
contributed no appreciable ingredient to the mass of the popula- 
tion. The modern Greeks may therefore \>t regarded as in the 
main the descendants of the population whic^h inhabited Greece 
in the earlier centuries of Byzantine rule. Owing to the opera- 
tion of various causes, historical, social and et^onomic, that 
pof)ulation was composed of many heterogeneous elements and 
repre.Hente(l in a very limited degree the rat:e which repulsed 
Uie Persians and built the Parthenon. Tlic internecine conflicts 
of the Greek communities, wars with foreign powers and the 
deadly struggles of factions in the various cities, had to a large 
extent obliterated the old race of free citizens by the beginning 
of the Roman period. The extermination of the Plataeans by 
the SparUins and of the Melians by the Athenians during the 
Peloponnc'sian the proscription of AtheniiUi citizens after 
the war, the massacre of the Gorcyraean oligarchs by the 
democratic party, the slaughter of the Thebans by Alexander 
and of the Corinthians by Mummius, are among the more 
familiar instances of the catastrophes which overlook the ('ivic 
element in th(i Greek cities ; the void can only have been filled 
from the ranks of the metiers or resident aliens and of the descend- 
ants of the far more numerous slave population. Of the latter 
a portion was of Hellenic origin ; when a city was taken the 
males of military age were frequently put to the sword, but the 
women and children were .sold as slaves ; in Laconia and Thessaly 
there was a serf population of indigenous descent. In the classical 
period four-fifths of the population of Attica were slaves and of 
the remainder half were metics. In the Roman period the numl)er 
of slaves enormously increased, the supply being maintained from 
the regions on the borders of the empire ; the same influences 
which in Italy extinguished the small landed proprietors and 
created the latifundia prevailed also in Greece. The purely 
Hellenic population, now greatly diminished, congregated in the 
towns ; the large estates which replaced the small freeholds 
were cultivated by slaves and managed or farmed by slaves or 
freedmen, and wide tracts of country were wholly d^opulated. 
How greatly the free citizen element had diminished by the cloic 
of the isl century a.d. may be judged from the estimate of 
Plutarch that all Greece could not furnish more than 3000 
hoplites. The composite population which replaced the ancient 
Hellenic stock became completely Hellenized. According to 
cranioiogists the modem Greeks are brachycephalous while 
the ancient race is stated to have been dolichocephalous, but it 
seems doubtful whether any .such ^generalization with regard 
to the ancients can be conclusively established. The Aegean 
islanoers are more brachycephalous than the inhabitants of the 
mainland, though apparently of purer Greek descent. No 
general conc^tion of the facial type of the ancient race can be 
derived from the highly-idealized statues of deities, heroes and 
athletes ; so far os can be judged from portrait statues it was 
very varied. Among the modem Greeks the same variety of 
features porevails ; face is usually oval, the nose gene^ly 
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long and somewhat aquiline, the teeth regular, and the eyes 
remarkably bright and full of animation. 'Fhe countiy-folk are, 
as a nile, tail and well-made, though slightly built and rather 
meagre ; their form is graceful and supple in movement. TTie 
urban population, as elsewhere, is physically very inferior. 
The women often display a refined and delicate beauty which 
disappears at an early age. The best physical types of the race 
are found in Arcadia, in the Aegean Islands and in ('rete. 

The Albanian population extends over all Attica and Megaris 
(except the towns of Athens, Peiraeus and Megara), the greater, 
part of Boeotia, the eastern districts of Locris, the southern half 
of Euboea and the northern side of Andros, the whole of the 
islands of Salamis, Hydra, Spctsae and Poros, and part of Aegina, 
the whole of Corinthia and Argolis, the northern districts of 
Arcadia and the eastern portion of Achaea. There are also small 
Albanian groups in Laconia and Messenia (sec Albania). The 
Albanians, who call themselves Shkyipelar, and are called by 
the (ireeks Antanitae (' hpliavlnu), belong to the Tosk or 
.southern branch of the race ; their immigration took place in 
the latter half of the 14th century. Their first settlements in the 
Morca were made in 1347 -1355. The Albanian colonization was 
first checked by the 'I’lirks ; in 1454 an Albanian insurrection in 
the Morca against Byzantine rule was crushed by the Turkish 
general Tura Khan, whose aid had been invoked by the Palaeo- 
logi. With a few exceptions, the Albanians in Greece retained 
their Christian faith after the Turkish conquest. The failure 
of the insurrection of 1770 was followed by a settlement of 
Moslem Albanians, who had been employed by the Turks to 
suppress the revolt. The Christian Allwinians have long lived 
on good terms with the Greeks while retaining their own customs 
and language and rarely intermarrying with their neighbours. 
They pla)'ed a brilliant part during the War of Independence, 
and furnished the Greeks with many of their most distinguished 
leaders. 'Fhe process of th(iir Hellenization, which scarcely 
began till after the establishment of the kingdom, has been 
somewhat slow ; most of the men can now speak Greek, but 
Albanian is still the language of the household. The Albanians, 
who arc mainly occupied with agriculture, are less quick-witted, 
less versatile, and less addicted to politics than the (Jreeks, who 
regard them us intellectually their inferiors, A vigorous and 
manly race, they furnish the best soldiers in the Greek army, 
and also makv excellent .sailors. 

The Vlachs, who call themselves Aromdnt, ue. Romans, form 
another important foreign element in the population of (Greece. 
'rhe>' are found principally in Pindus (the Agrapha district), the 
mountainous parts of Thessaly, Othr>'s, Oeta, the mountains 
(d Boeotia, Aetolia and Acarnaiiia ; they have a few settlements 
in Buhoea. They are for the most part either nomad shepherds 
and herdsmen or carriers (kiradjis). They apparently descend 
from the Latinized provincials of the Roman eppeh who took 
refuge in the higher mountains from the incursions of the bar- 
barians and Slavs (see N'lachs and Macedonia). In the 13th 
century the Vlach principality of “ Great Walachia ” (McydA.7 
BA,axAa) included 'rhessaly and southern Macedonia as far as 
Castoria ; its capital was ut Hypati near Lamia. Acamania 
and Aetolia were known as “ Le.sser Walachia.” The urban 
element among the Vlachs hiisbeen almost completely Hellenized ; 
it has always displayed great aptitude for conunerce, and Athens 
owes many of its handsomest buildings to the benefactions 
of wealthy Vlach merchants. The nomad population in the 
mountains has retained its distinctive nationality and customs 
together with its Latin language, though most of the men can 
speak Greek. Like the Albanians, the pastoral Vlachs seldom 
intermarry with the Greeks ; they occasionally take Greek wives, 
but never give their daughters to Greeks ; many of them are 
illiterate, and their children rarely attend the schools. Owing 
to their deficient intellectual culture they are regarded with 
disdain by the Greeks, who employ the term /ifXdxo« to denote 
not only a shepherd but an ignorant rustic. 

A considerable Italian element was introduced into the Ionian 
Islands during the middle ages owing to their prolonged sub- 
jection to Latin princes and subsequently (till 1797) to the 


Venetian republic. The Italians intermarried with the Greeks ; 
Italian became the language of the upper classes, and Roman 
Catholicism was declared the state religion. The peasantry, 
however, retained the Greek language and remained faithful to 
the Eastern Church ; during the past century the Italian eh ment 
was completely absorbed by the Greek population. 

The Turkish population in Greece, wnich numbered about 
70,000 before the war of liberation, disappeared in the course 
of the struggle or emigrated at its conclusion. The Turks in 
Thessaly are mainly descended either from colonists established 
in the countty by the Byzantine emperors or from immigrants 
from Asia Minor, who arrived at the end of the 14th century ; 
they derive their name Konariots from Iconium (Konia). Many 
of the beys or land-owning class are the lineal representatives 
of the Seljuk nobles who obtained fiefs under the feudal system 
introduced here and in Macedonia by the Sultan Bayezid I. 

' Notwithstanding their composite origin, their wide geo- 
graphical distribution and their cosmopolitan instincts, the 
modern Greeks are a remarkably homogeneous people, « ^ 

differing markedly in character from neighbourii^ cbm^9r. 
races, united by a common enthusiasm in the pursuit 
of their national aims, and profoundly convinced of their 
superiority to other nations. Their distinctive character, 
combined with their traditional tendency to reg^d non-Hellenic 
peoples as barbarous, has, indeed, to some extent counteracted 
the results of their great energy and zeal in the assimilation of 
other races ; the advantageous position which they attained at 
an early period under Turkish rule owing to their superior 
civilization, their versatility, their wealth, and their monopoly 
of the ecclesiastical power would probably have enabled them to 
Hcllenize permanently the greater part of the Balkan peninsula 
had their attitude towards other Christian races been more 
sympathetic. Always the most civilized rare in the East, they 
have successively influenced their Macedonian, Roman and 
Turkish conquerors, and their remarkable intellectual endow- 
ments bid fair to secure them a brilliant position in the future. 
The intense patriotic zeal of the Greeks may be compared with 
that of the Hungarians ; it is liable to degenerate into arrogance 
and intolerance; it sometimes blinds their judgment and involves 
them in ill-considered enterprises, but it nevertheless offers the 
best guarantee for the ultimate attainment of their national 
aims. All Greeks, in whatever country they may reside, work 
together for the realization of the Great Idea (17 MeyaA.T/ * 18 «a) — 
the supremacy of Hellenism in the East — and to this object they 
freely devote their time, their wealth and their talents ; the 
large fortunes which they amass abroad are often bequeathed 
for the foundation of various Institutions in Greece or Turkey, 
for the increase of the national fleet and army, or for the spread 
of Hellenic influence in the Levant. This patriotic sentiment is 
unfortunately muclj exjdoited by self-seeking demagogues and 
publicists, who rival each other in exaggerating the national 
pretensions and in pandering to the national vanity. In no other 
country is the passion for politics so intense ; “ keen political 
discussions are constantly going on at the cafes ; the newspapers, 
which are extraordinarily numerous and generally of little value, 
are literally devoured, and every measure of the government is 
violently criticized and .ascribed to interested motives.” ITie 
influence of the journals is enormous ; even the waiters in the 
caf^s and domestic servants have their favourite newspaper, 
and discourse fluently on the political problems of the day. 
Much of the national energy is wasted by this continued political 
fever ; it is diverted from practical aims and may be said to 
evaporate in words. The practice of independent criticism 
tends to indiscipline in the organized public seiadces ; it has 
been remarked that every Greek soldier is a general and every 
sailor an admiral. During the war of 1897 a young naval 
lieutenant telegraphed to the minister of war condemning the 
measures taken by his admiral, and his action was applauded 
by several journals. There is also little discipline in the ranks 
of political parties, which are held together, not by any definite 
principle, but by the personal influence of the leaders ; defections 
are frequent, and as a rule each deputy in the Chamber makes 
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his terms with his chief. On the other handj the independent 
character of the Greeks is favourably illustrated by the circum- 
stance that Greece is the only country in the Balkan peninsula 
in which the government cannot count on securing a majority 
by official pressure at the elections. Few scruples are observed 
in political warfare, but attacks on private life arc rare. The 
love of free discussion is inherent in the strongly-rooted demo- 
cratic instinct of the Greeks. They are in spirit the most demo- 
cratic of European peoples ; no trace of Latin feudalism survives, 
and aristocratic pretensions are ridiculed. In social life there 
is no artificial distinction of classes ; all titles of nobility arc 
forbidden; a few families descended from the chiefs in the 
War of Independence enjoy a certain pre-eminence, but wealth 
and, still more, political or literary notoriety constitute the 
principal claim to social consideration. The Greeks display great 
intellectual vivacity ; they are clever, inquisitive, quick-witted 
and ingenious, but not profound ; sustained mental industry 
and careful accuracy are distasteful to them, and their aversion 
to manual labour is still more marked. Even the agricultural 
class is but moderately industrious ; abundant opportunities 
for relaxation are provided by the numerous church festivals. 
The desire for instruction is intense even in the lowest ranks 
of the community ;* rhetorical and literary accomplishments 
possess a greater attraction for the majority than the fields of 
modern science. The number of persons who seek to qualify 
for the learned professions is exce.ssive ; they form a superfluous 
element in the community, an educated proletariat, attachii^ 
themselves to the various political parties in the hope of obtaining 
state employment and spending an idle existence in the caf^s 
and the streets when their party is out of power. In disposition 
the Greeks are lively, cheerful, plausible, tactful, sympatlietic : 
very affable with strangers, hospitable, kind to their servants 
and dependants, remarkably temperate and frugal in their 
habits, amiable and united in family life. Drunkenness is 
almost unknown, thrift is universally practised ; the standard 
of sexual morality is high, especially in the rural districts, where 
illegitimacy is extremely rare. The faults of the Greeks must 
in a large degree be attributed to their prolonged subjection to 
alien races ; their cleverness often degenerates into cunning, 
their ready invention into mendacity, their thrift into avarice, 
their fertility of resource into trickery and fraud. Dishonesty 
is not a national vice, but many who would scorn to steal will 
not hesitate to compass illicit gains by duplicity and misrepre- 
sentation ; deceit, indeed, is often practised gratuitously for 
the mere intellectual satisfaction which it affords. In the 
astuteness of their monetary dealings the Greeks proverbially 
surpass the Jews, but fall short of the Armenians ; their remark- 
able ai)titude for business is sometimes marred by a certain 
short-sightedness which pursues immediate profits at the cost 
of ulterior advantages. Their vanity and egoism, which are 
admitted by even the most favourable observers, render them 
jealous, exacting, and peculiarly susceptible to flattery. In 
common with other southern European peoples the Greeks are 
extremely excitable ; their passionate disposition is prone to take 
offence at slight provocation, and trivial quarrels not infre- 
quently result in homicide. They are religious, but by no means 
fanatical, except in regard to politico-religious questions affecting 
their national aims. In general the Greeks may be described 
as a clever, ambitious and versatile people, capable of great 
effort and sacrifice, but deficient in some of the more solid 
qualities which make for national greatness. 

The customs and habits of the Greek peasantry, in which 
the observances of the classical age may often be traced, together 
with their legends and traditions, have furnished an 
if« omi. subject of investigation to many writers 

(sec Bibliography bdow). In the towns the more cosmopolitan 
population has largely adopted the European ” mode of life, 
and the upper classes show a marked preference for French 
manners and usages. In both town and country, however, the 
influence of oriental ideas is still apparent, due in part to the 
long period of Turkish domination, in part to the contact of 
the Greeks with Asiatic races at all epochs of their history, in 
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the rural districts, especially, the women lead a somewhat 
secluded life and occupy a subject position ; they wait at table, 
and only partake of the meal when the men of the family have 
been served. In most parts of continental Greece the women 
work in the fields, but in the Aegean Islands and Crete they rarely 
leave the house. Like the Turks, the Greeks have a great 
partiality for coffee, which can always be procured even in the 
remotest hamlets ; the Turkish practice of carrying a string of 
beads or rosary {comboloio)^ which provides an occupation for 
the hands, is very common. Many of the observances in con- 
nexion with births, christenings, weddings and funerals are very 
interesting and in some cases are evidently derived from remote 
antiquity. Nuptial ceremonies are elalx>rate and protracted ; 
in some of the islands of the archipelago they continue for three 
weeks. In the preliminary negotiations for a marriage the 
question of the bride s dowry plays a very important part ; a 
girl without a dowry often remains unmarried, notwithstanding 
the considerable excess of the male over the female population. 
Immediately afterthechristeningof a female child her parents begin 
to lay up her portion, and young men often refrain from marrying 
until their sisters have been settled in life. The dead are carried 
to the tomb in an open coffin ; in the country districts profes- 
sional mourners are engaged to chant dirges ; the body is washed 
with wine and crowned with a wreath of flowers. A valedictor>' 
oration is pronounced at the grave. Many superstitions still 
prevail among the peasantry ; the belief in the vampire and the 
evil eye is almost universal. At Athens and in the larger towns 
many handsome dwelling-houses may be seen, but the upper 
classes have no predilection for rural life, and their country 
houses are usually mere farmsteads, which they rarely visit. 
In the more fertile districts two-storeyed houses of the modern 
type are common, but in the mountainous regions the habita- 
tions of the country-folk are extremely primitive ; the small 
stone-built hut, almost destitute of furniture, shelters not only 
the family but its cattle and domestic animals. In Attica the 
peasants’ houses are usually built of cob. In Maina the villagers 
live in fortified towers of three or more storeys ; the animals 
occupy the ground floor, the family the topmo.st storey ; the 
intermediate space serves as a granary or hay-loft. The walls 
are loop-holed for purposes of defence in view of the traditional 
vendetta and feuds, which in some instances have been handed 
down from remote generations and are maintained by occasional 
sharp-shooting from these primitive fortresses. In general 
cleanliness and sanitation are much neglected ; the traveller in 
the country districts is doomed to sleepless nights unless, he has 
provided himself with bedding and a hammock. Even Athens, 
though enriched by many munificent benefactions, is still without 
a drainage sA stem or an adequate water supply ; the sewers of 
many houses open into the streets, in which rubbish is allowed 
to accumulate. The effects of insanitary conditions are, how- 
ever, counteracted in some degree by the excellent climate. 
The Aegean islanders contrast favourably with the continentals 
in point of personal cleanliness and the neatness of their dwellings; 
their houses are generally covered with the flat roof, familiar 
in Asia, on which the family sleep in summer. The habits and 
customs of the islanders afford an interesting study . Propitiatory 
rites are still practised by the mariners and fishermen, and thank- 
offerings for preservation at sea are hung up in the churches. 
Among the popular amusements of the Greeks dancing holds a 
prominent place ; the dance is of various kinds ; the most usual 
is the somewhat inanimate round dance (criyiro or rpdra), in 
which a number of persons, usually of the same sex, take part 
holding hands; it seems identical with the Slavonic kolo 
(** circle ”). The more lively Albanian fling is geners^y danced 
by three or four persons, one of whom executes a series of leaps 
and pirouettes. The national music is primitive and monotonous. 
All classes are passionately addicted to card-playing, which is 
forbidden by law in places of public resort* Tl^ picturesque 
national costume, which is derived from the Albanian Tosks, 
has unfortunately been abandoned by the upper classes and the 
urban population since the abdication of King Otho, who always 
wore it ; it is maintained as the uniform of the mones (highland 
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rmments). It* consisU oi a red cap with dark blue tMel, a 
white shift with wide sleeves, a vest and jacket, sometimes of 
velvet, handsomely adorned with gold or black braid, a belt in 
which various weapons are coiricd, a white kilt or fustanella of 
many folds, white hose tied with garters, and red leather shoes 
with pointed ends, from which a tassel depends. Over aU is worn 
the shaggy white capoU. The islanders wear a dark blue costume 
with a crimson waistliand, loose trousers descending to the knee, 
stockings and pumps or long boots. The women’s costume is 
very varied ; the loose red fes Ls sometimes worn and a short 
velvet jacket with rich gold embroidery. The meu-e elderly 
women are generally attired in black. In the Megara district 
and elsewhere peasant girls wear on festive occasions a head- 
dress composed of strings of coins which formerly represented 
the dowry. 

Greece is a constitutional monarchy ; hereditary m the male 
line, or, in case of its extinction, in the female. The sovereign, 
by decision of tin? conference of London (August 1863), 
is styled “ king of the Hellenes ” ; the title “ king 
of Greece ” was borne by King Olho. The heir 
apparent is styled <'• Swifioxos, “ the successor ’’ ; the title 
“ duke of Sparta,” whidi has been accorded to tlic crown prince, 
is not generally employed in Greece. The king and the heir 
appamnt must belong to the Ortliodox fireek Church ; a special 
exception has lieen made h>r King George, who is a Lutheran. 
'The king attains his majority on completing his eighteenth year ; 
befort; ascending the throne must take the oath to the con- 
stitution in presence of the principal eccit;siastical and lay 
dignitaries of the kingdom, and must convoke the Chamber 
within two months after his accession. Tiie civil list amounts 
to T, 135,000 dr., in addition to which it was provided that King 
George should receive £4000 annually as a personal allowance 
from each of the three protecting powers, Gn^at Britain, France 
and Russia. The heir apparent receives from the state an 
annuity of 300,000 dr. llie king has a palace at Athens and 
other residences at Corfu, Tatoi (on the slopes of Mt. Fames) 
and Ijirissa. The present constitution dates from the agth of 
October 1864. legislative power is shared by the king with 
a single chamber {liov\i)) elecleil by manhood suffrage for a 
period of four years. The election is by ballot ; candidates 
must have completed their thirtieth year and electors their 
twenty-first. l*he deputies according to the 

constitution, receive onb'^ their travelling expenses, but they 
vote themselves a payment of 1800 dr. each for the session and 
a further allowance in case of an extraordinary session. The 
ChambtT sits for a term of not less than three or more than six 
months. No law can be passed except by an absolute majority 
of the house, and one-half of the members must be present to 
fonn a (|uorum ; these arrangements have greatly facilitated the 
practicti of obstruction, and often enable individual deputies 
to impose terms on the government for their attendiuice. In 
1898 the number of deputies was 234. Some years previously 
a kw diminishing the national representation and enlarging 
the constituencies was passed by Trikoupis with the object 
of checking the local influence of electors upon deputies, but 
the measure was stilwequcntly repeah d. The number of deputies, 
howiwer, who had hitherto bc?en elected in the proportion of one 
to twelve thousand of the population, was reduced in 1Q05, 
when the proportion of one to sixteen thousand was substituted ; 
the chamber of iqo6, elected under the new system, consisted 
of 177 deputies. In 1906 the electoral districts were diminished 
in numbt^r and cnlatg^ so as to coincide with the twenty-six 
administrative departments (vofioi); the reduction of these 
departments to their former number of sixteen, which is in 
contemplation, will bring about some further diminution in 
parliamentary representation. It is hoped that recent legislation 
will tend to check the pernicious practice of loitering personal 
favours, known as <rwaX.katyrf, which still prevails to the great 
detriment of public morality, paralysing all branches of the 
administFation and wasting the resources of the state. Political 
parties are formed not for the furtherance of any principle or 
cause, but with the object of obtaining the spoils of office, and 


the various groups, possessing no paity watchword or programme, 
frankly designate themselves by the names of their leaders. 
Even the strongest government is compelled to bargain with its 
supporters in regard to the distribution of patronage and other 
favours. The consequent instability of successive ministries 
has retarded useful legislation and seriously checked the national 
progress. In 1906 a law was passed disqualifying junior officers 
of ^ army and navy for membership of the Chamber ; great 
numbers of these had hitherto been ca^idates at every election. 
This much-needed measure had previously been passed by 
Trikoupis, but had been repealed by his rivatl Delyaxmes. The 
executive is vested in the king, who is personally irresponsible, 
and governs through ministers chosen by himself and responsible 
to the Chamber, of which they are ex’^fficio members. He 
appoints all public officials, sanctions and proclaims laws, 
convokes, prorogues and dissolves the Chamber, grants pardon 
or amnesty, coins money and confers deccjrations. There are 
seven ministries which respectively control the departments 
of foreign affairs, the interior, justice, finance, education and 
worship, the army and the navy. 

The 26 departments or vvfwi, into which the country is divided 
for administrative purposes, are each under a prefect or nomarch 
(vofMtpxoi) ; they are subdivided into 6g districts or 
eparchies, and into 445 communes or demes 
under mayors or demarchs (6'>//Aa/>xoO- The prefects 
and sub-prefects are nominated by the government ; 
the mayors are elected by the communes for a period of four 
years. The prefects are assisted by a departmental council, 
elected by the population, which manages local business and 
assesses rates ; there are also communal councils under the 
presidency of the mayors. There are altogether some 12,000 
state-paid officials in the country, most of them inadequately 
remunerated and liable to removal or transferral upon a change 
of government. A host of office-seekers has thus been created, 
and large numbers of educated persons spend many years in 
idleness or in j)olitical agitation. A law passed in 1905 secures 
tenure of office to civil servants of fifteen years’ standing, and 
some restrictions have been placed on the dismissal and trans- 
ferral of schoolmasters. 

Under the Turks the Greeks retained, together with their 
ecclesiastical institutions, a certain measure of local self-govern- 
ment and judicial independence. The Byzantine code, 
based on the Roman, as embodied in the 
of Armenopoulos (1345), was sanctioned by royal decree in 1835 
with some modificatinns as the civil law of Greece. Further 
modifications and new enactments were subsequently introduced, 
derived from the old French and Bavarian systems. The penal 
code is Bavarian, the commercial French. Liberty of person 
and domicile is inviolate ; no arrest can l)e made, no house 
entered, and no letter opened without a judicial warrant. Trial 
by jury is established for criminal, political and press offences. 
A new civil code, based on Saxon and Italian law, has been 
drawn up by a commission of jurists, but it has not yet been 
considered by the Chamber. A separate civil code, partly French, 
partly Italian, is in force in the Ionian Islands. The law is 
administered by i court of cassation (styled the ” Areopagus ”), 
5 courts of appeal, 26 courts of first instance, 233 justices of the 
peace and 19 correctional tribunals. 

The judges, who are appointed by the Crown, are liable to 
removal by the minister of justice, whose exercise of this right 
is often invoked by political partisans. The administration of 
justice suffers in consequence, more especially in the country 
districts, where the judges must reckon with the influential 
politicians and their adherents. The pardon or release of a 
convicted criminal is not infrequently due to pressure on the part 
of some powerful patron. The lamentable effects of this system 
have long been recognized, and in 1906 a law was introduced 
securing tenure of office for tao or four years to judges of the 
courts of first instance and of the inferior tribunals. In the 
circumstances crime is less rife than might be expected ; the 
tempmte habits of the Greeks have ocmduced to this result 
A serious feature is the great prevalence of homicide, due in 
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part to t3ie pa^ionate character of the people, but still more to 
the almost universal practice of carrying weapons. The tradi- 
tions of the vendetta are almost extinct hi the Ionian Islands, 
but still Unger in Maina, where family feuds are transmitted 
from generation to generation. The brigand of the old-fashioned 
type ha$ almost disappeared, except m the 

remoter country districts, and piracy, once so prevalent in the 
Aegean, has been practically suppressed, but numbers of outlaws 
or absconding criminals (^vyohiKot) still haunt the mountains, 
and the efforts of the police to bring them to justice are far from 
successful. Their ranks were considerably increased after the 
war of 1897, when many deserters from the army and adventurers 
who came to Greece as volunteers betook themselves to a pre- 
datory life. On the other luind, there is no habitually criminal 
class in Greece, such as exists in the large centres of civilization, 
and professional mendicancy is still rare. 

Police duties, for which officers and, in some cases, soldiers 
of the regular army were formerly employed, are since 1906 
carried out by a reorganized gendarmerie force of 194 officers 
and 6344 non-commissioned officers and men, distributed in 
the twenty-six departments and commanded by an inspector- 
general resident at Athens, who is aided by a consultative com- 
mission. There are male and female prisons at all the depart- 
mental centres ; the number of prisoners in igo6 was 5705. 
Except in the Ionian Islands, the general condition of the prisons 
is deplorable ; discipline and sanitation are very deficient, and 
conflicts among the prisoners are sometimes reported in which 
knives and even revolvers arc employed. A good prison has 
been built near Athens by Andreas Syngros, and a reformatory 
for juvenile offenders (lijiijfithtv) has been founded by George 
Averoff, another national benefactor. Capital sentences arc 
usually commuted to penal servitude for life ; executions, for 
which the guillotine is employed, are for the most part carried 
out on the island of Bourzi near Nauplia ; they are often post- 
poned for months or even for years. There is no enactment 
resembling the Habeas Corpus Act, and accused persons may 
be detained indefinitely before trial. The Greeks, like the other 
nations liberated from Turkish rule, are somewhat litigious, and 
numbers of lawyers find occupation even in the smaller country 
towns. 

The Greeks, an intelligent people, liave always shown a remark- 
able zeal for learning, and i^pular education has made great 
strides. So eager is the desire for instruction that 
* schools are often founded in the rural districts on the 
initiative of the villagers, and the sons of p)easants, 
artisans and small shopkeepers come in nuinljers to Athens, 
where they support themselves by <lomestic service or other 
humble occupations in order to study at the university during 
their spare hours. Almost immediately after the accession of 
King Otho steps were taken to establish elementary schools in 
all the communes, and education was made obligatory. The 
law is not very rigorously applied in the remoter districts, but 
its enforcement is scarcely necessary. In 1898 tliere were 2914 
“ demotic ” or primary schools, with 3465 teachers, attended by 
129,210 boys (5-38 % of the population) and 29,119 girls (i'J9 % 
of the population). By a law passed in 1905 the primary schools, 
which had reached the number of 3359 in that year, were reduced 
to 2604. The expenditure on primary schools is nominally 
sustained by the communes, but in reality by the government 
in the form of advances to the communes, which are not repaid ; 
it was reduced in 1905 from upwards of 7,000,000 dr. to under 
6,000,000 dr. In 1905 there were 306 “ Hellenic” or secondary 
schools, with 819 teachers and 21,575 pupils (lx)ys only) main- 
tained by the state at a cost of 1,720,096 dr. ; and 39 higher 
schools, or gymnasia, with 261 masters and 6485 pupils, partly 
maintained by the state (expenditure 615,600 dr.) and partly 
by benefactions and other means. Besides these public schools 
there are several private educational institutions, of which tiierc 
arc eight at Athens with 650 pupils. The Polytechnic Institute 
of Athens a&rds technical instruction in the departments of art 
and science to 221 stud^ts. Scientific agricultural instruction 
has been much neglected ; there is an agricultural sohoot at 
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Aidnuon in Thessaly with 40 pupils ; there are eight agriputtural 
stations (tmt&fiol) in various parts of the country. There are 
two theological seminaries— the Rizari School at Athens (120 
pupils) and a preparatory school at Arta; three other seminaries 
have been suppressed. The Commercial and Industrial Academy 
at Athens (about 225 pupils), a private institulLori, has proved 
highly useful to the country ; there are four commercial schools, 
each in one of the country towns. A large school for females 
at Athens, the Arsakion, is attended by 1500 girls. There are 
several milit£^ and naval schools, including the military college 
of the Euelpidies at Athens and the school of naval cadets (rJiv 
Boiclfmv), The university of Athens in 1905 numbered 57 
professors and 2598 students, of whom 557 were from abroad. 
Of the six faculties, theology numbered 79 students, law 1467, 
medicine 567, arts 206, j^ysics and malliematics X92, and 
pharmac)^ 87. The university receives a subvention from tlie 
state, whkrh in 1905 amounted to 563,960 dr. ; it possesses 
a library of over 150,000 volumes and geological, zoological and 
botanical museums. A small tax on university education was 
imposed in 1903 ; the total cost to the student for the four years' 
course at the university is about £25. Higher (‘ducation is 
practically gratuitous in Greece, and there is a somewhat ominous 
increase in the number of educated persoas who disdain agri- 
cultural pursuits and manual labour. The intellectual culture 
acquired is too often of a superficial character owing to the 
tendency to sacrifice scientific thoroughness and accuracy, to 
neglect the more useful brunches of knowledge, and to aim at a 
showy dialectic and literary proficiency. (J‘'or the native and 
foreign archaeological institutions see Athrns.) 

The Greek branch of the Orthodox Eastern Church is practi- 
cally independent, like those of Servia, Montenegro and Riimania, 
though nominally subject to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. The jurisdiction of the patriarch ^ 
was in fact repudiated in 1833, when the king was declared the 
supreme head of the church, and the severance was completed 
in 1850. Ecclesiastical afiairs are under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. Church government is vested in the 
Holy Synod, a council of five ecclesiastics under tlie presidency 
of the metropolitan of Atheas ; its sittings arc attended by a 
royal commissioner. The church can invoke the aid of the civil 
authorities for the punishment of heresy and the suppression of 
unorthodox literature, pictures, &c. There were formerly 21 
archbishoprics and 29 bishoprics in Greece, but a law passed in 
1899 suppressed the archbishoprics (except the metropolitan 
see of Athens) on the death of the existing prelates, and fixed 
the total number of sees at 32. I’he prelates derive their incomes 
partly from the state and partly fn>m the church lands. There 
are alxmt 5500 priests, who belong for the most part to the 
poorest classes. I'lie parochial clergy have nt) fixed stipends, 
and often resort to agriculture or small trading in order to 
supplement the scanty fees earned by their ministrations. Owii^ 
to their lack of education their personal influence over their 
parishioners is seldom considerable. In addition to the parochial 
clergy there are 19 preachers (UpoKtfpvKt^) salaried by the state. 
There are 170 monasteries and 4 nunneries in Greece, witli about 
1600 monks and 250 nuns. In regard to their constitution the 
monasteries are either “ idiorrhythmic '* or “ coenobian ” (see 
Athos) ; the monks (KaXoyepot) arc in some cases assisted 
by lay brothers (koct/lukoi). More than 300 of the smaller 
monasteries were suppressed in 1829 and their revenues secular- 
ized. Among the more important and interesting monasteries 
are those of Megaspelaeon and Lavra (where the standard of 
insurrection, unfurled in 1821, is preserved) nea,r Kalavryta, 
St Luke of Stiris near Arachova, Daphne and Penteli near Athens, 
and the Meteora group in northern Thessaly. The bishops, who 
must be unmarried, are as a rule selected from the monastic 
order and are nominated by the king ; the parish priests are 
allowed to marry, but the remarriage of widowers is forbidden. 
The bulk of the population, about 2^000^00^ belongs to the 
Orthodox Church ; other Christian confusions number about 
15,000, the gmt majority being Roman Catholics. The Roman 
Catholics (principally in Naxos and the Cyclades) have three 
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archbi8hopncs(Athens^Naxos andCorfu),fivebishopric8and about 
6 o churches. The Jews, who are regarded with much hostility, 
have almost disappeared from the Greek mainland ; they now 
number about 5000, and are found principally at Corfu. The 
Mahommedans are confined to Thessaiy except a few at Chalcis. 
National sentiment is a more powedul factor tiban personal 
religious conviction in the attachment of the Greeks to the 
Orthodox Church ; a Greek without the pale of the church is 
more or less an alien, 'fhe Catholic Greeks of Syros sided with 
the Turks at the time of the revolution ; the Mahommedans of 
Crete, though of pure Greek descent, have always been hostile 
to their (Christian fellow-countrymen and are commonly called 
Turks. On the other hand, that portion of the Macedonian 
population which acknowledges the patriarch of Constantinople 
is regarded as Greek, while tlmt which adheres to the Bulgarian 
exarchate, though differing in no point of doctrine, has been 
declared schismatic. The constitution of 1864 guarantees 
toleration to all creeds in Greece and imposes no civil disabilities 
on account of religion. 

Greece is essentially an agricultural country ; its prosperity 
depends on its agricultural products, and more than half the 
population is occupied in the cultivation of the soil 
kindred pursuits. 'I'he land in the plains and 
valleys is exceedingly rich, and, wherever there is 
a sufficiency of water, produces magnificent crops. Cereals 
nevertheless furnish the principal figure in the list of imports, 
the annual value being about 30,000,000 fr. The country, 
especially since the acquisition of the fertile province of Thessaly, 
might under a well -developed agricultural system provide a 
food-supply for all its inhabitants and an abundant surplus 
for exportation. Thessaly alone, indeed, could furnish cereals 
for the whole of Greece. Unfortunately, however, agriculture 
is still in a primitive state, and the condition of the rural popula- 
tion has received very inadequate attention from successive 
governments. 'Fhe wooden plough of the He.siodic type is still 
in use, especially in Ihessaly ; modem implements, however, 
are being gradually introduced. 'Hie employment of manure 
and the rotation of crops are almost unknown ; the fields are 
generally allowed to lie fallow in alternate years. As a rule, 
conn t ries dependent on agriculture are liable to sudden fluctua- 
tions in prosperity, but in Greece the diversity of products is so 
great that a failure in one class of crops is usually compensated 
by exceptional nluindance in another. Among the causes which 
have hitherto retarded agricultural progress are the ignorance 
and conservatism of the peasantry, antiquated methods of 
cultivation, want of capital, absentee proprietorship, sparsity 
of population, bad roads, the prevalence of usury, the uncertainty 
of Ijoundaries and the land tax, which, in the absence of a survey, 
is levied on ploughing oxen ; to these may be added the in- 
security hitherto prevailing in many of the country districts 
and the growing distaste for rural life which has accompanied 
the spread of education. Large estates are managed under the 
metayer system ; the cultivator paying the proprietor from 
one-third to half of the gross produce ; the landlords, who 
prefer to live in the larger towns, see little of their tenants, and 
rarely interest themselves in their welfare. A great proportion 
of the best arable land in Thessaly is owned by persons who 
reside permanently out of the country. The great estates in 
this province extend over some i ,500,000 acres, of which about 
500,000 are cultivated. In the Peloponnesus peasant proprietor- 
shi[) is almost universal ; elsewhere it is gradually supplanting 
the metayer system ; the small properties var\’ from 2 or 3 to 
50 acres. The extensive state lands, about one-third of the 
area of Greece, were formerly the property of Mahommedan 
religious communities {vdkoufs ) ; they are for the most part 
farmed out annually by auction. They have been much en- 
croached upon by neighbouring owners ; a considerable portion 
has also sold to the peasants. The rich plain of Thessaly 
suffers from alternate droughts and inundations, and from the 
ravages of field mice ; with improved cultivation, drain^ 
and irrigation it might be rendered enormously productive. 
A commission has been occupied for some years in preparing 


a scheme of hydraulic works. Usuiy is, perhaps, a greater 
scou^e to the rural population than any visitation of nature ; 
the institution of agricultural banks, lending money at a fair 
rate of interest on the security of their land, would do much 
to rescue the peasants from the clutches of local Shylocks. 
There is a difiicultyj however, in establishing any system of 
land credit owing to the lack of a survey. Since 2897 a law 
passed in 1882 limiting the rate of interest to 8 % (to 9 % in the 
case of comm^cial debts) has to some extent been enforced by 
the tribunals. In the Ionian Islands the rate of 10% still 
prevails. 

The following figures give approximately the acreage in 1906 
and the average annual yield of agricultural produce, no official 
statistics being available : — 

Acres. 


Fields sown or lying fallow 3,000,000 

Vineyards ' 337i500 

Currant plantations i75)Ooo 

Olives (10,000,000 tree.s) 250,000 

Fruit trees (fig, mulberry, &c.) .... 125,000 

Meadows and pastures 7,500,000 

Forests 2,000,000 

Waste lands 2,875,000 


1'he average annual yield is as follows 

Wheat 

Maize 

Rye 

Barlej- 

Oats 

Beans, lentils, &c 

Currants 

Sultanina 

Wine 

Olive oil 

Olives (preserved) .... 
Figs (exported only) .... 

Seed cotton 

Tobacco 

Vegetables and fresh fruits . 

Cocoons 

Hesperidiiims (exported only) . 
Carobs (exported only) . 

Resin 

Beet 


16,262,500 


350.000. 000 kilograms 

100.000. 000 ,, 

20.000. 000 ,, 

70.000. 000 „ 

75.000. 000 „ 


25,000,000 


350.000. 000 Venetian Ih 

4.000. 000 

3.000. 000 hectolitres 
300,000 

1 00.000. 000 kilograms 

12,000,000 „ 

6,500,000 „ 


8.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

12.000. 000 


Rice is grown in the marshy plains of Elis, Boeotia, Marathon 
and Missolonghi ; beet in Thessaly. The cultivation of vegetables 
is increasing ; beans, peas and lentils arc the most common. Potatoes 
are grown in the upland districts, but are not a general article of diet. 
Of late years market-gardening has been taken up as a new industry 
in the neighbourhood of Athens. There is a great variety of fruits. 
Olive plantations are found everywhere ; in i860 they occupied 
about 90,000 acres ; in 1887, 433,761 acres. The trees are* sometimes 
of immense age and form a picturesque feature in the landscape. 
In latter yejirs the groves in many parts of the western Morea and 
Zante have been cut down to make room for currant plantations ; 
the de.struction has been deploraWe in its con.sequences, for, as tlie 
tree requires twenty years to come into full tearing, replanting 
is seldom re.sorted to. Preserved olives, eaten with breads are a 
common article of food. Excellent olive oil is produced in Attica 
and elsewhere. The value of tlic oil and fruit exported varies from 
five to ten million francs. Figs arc also abundant, especially in 
Messenia and in the Cyclades. Mulberry trees arc planted for the 
purposes of sericulture ; they have been cut down in great numbers 
in the currant-growing districts. Other fruit trees are the orange, 
citron, lemon, pomegranate and almond. Peaches, apricots, pears, 
cherries, &c., abound, but are seldom scientifically cultivated ; the 
fruit is generally gathered while unripe. Cotton in 1906 occupied 
about 1 2 *,500 acres, cliiefly in the neighbourhood of Livadia. Tobacco 
plantations in 1893 covered 16,320 acres, yielding about 3,500,000 
kilograms ; the yield in 1906 was 9,000,000 kilograms. About ao % 
of the produce is exported, principally to E^ypt and Turkey. More 
important are the vineyards, which occupied m 1887 an area of 306,421 
acres. The best wine is made at Patras, on the rwal estate at 
Decelea, and on other estates in Attica ; a peculiar navour is im- 
parted to the wine of the country by the addition of resin. The 
wine of Santorin, the modem representative of the famous '* malm- 
sey,** is mainly exported to Russia. The foreign demand for Greek 
wines is rapidly increasing ; 3,770,257 gallons were exported in 1890, 
4,974,196 gallons in 1894. There is also a growing demand for 
Greek cognac. The export of wine in 1905 was 20,850,941 okes, 
value 5,848,544 fr. ; of cognac, 363,720 okes, value 1,091,160 fr. 

The currant, by far the most important of Greek exports, is culti- 
vated in a limited area extending along the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Corinth and the seaboard of the Western Peloponnesus, 
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in Zante^ Cephalonia and Leucas, and in certain districts of 
Acamania and Aetolia; attempts to cultivate it elsewhere have 
^ generally proved unsuccessful. The history of the currant 

GumatM* jndustry has been a record of extraordinary vicissitudes. 
Previously to 1877 the currant was exported solely for eating purposes, 
the amounts for the years 1872 to 1877 being 70,766 tons, 71,222 
tons, 76,210 tons, '72,916 tons, 86,947 temSjand 82,181 tons respect- 
ively. In 1877, however, the French vmeyards began to suffer 
seriously from the phylloxera, and French wine producers were ! 
obliged to have recourse to dri^ currants, which make an excellent 
wine for blending purposes. The importation of currants into 
France at once rose from 881 tons in 1877 to 2o,9pg tons in 1880, 
and to 70,401 tons in 1889, or about 20,000 tons more than were 
imported into England in that year Meanwhile the total amount 
of currants produced in Greece had nearly doubled in these thirteen 
years. The country was seized with a mania for currant planting ; 
every other industry was neglected, and olive, orange and lemon 
groves were cut down to make room for the more lucrative growth. 
The currant growers, in order to increase their production as rapidly 
as possible, had recourse to loans at a high rate of interest, and the ■ 
great profits which they made were devoted to further planting, | 
wliilc the loans remained unpaid. A crisis followed rapidly. By 
1891 the French vineyards had to a great extent recovered from the 
disease, and wine producers in France began to clamour against the 
competition of foreign wines and wine-producing raisins and currants. 
The import duty on these was thereupon raised from 6 francs to 1 5 
francs per 100 kilos, and was further increased in 1894 to 25 
francs. The currant trade with France was thus extinguished ; of a 
crop averaging 160,000 tons, only some 110,000 now found a market. 
Although a fresh opening for exportation was found in Ru.ssia, the 
value of the fruit aropped from £15 to £fi per ton, a price scarcely 
covering the cost of cultivation. In July 1895 the government 
introduced a measure, since known as the Retention {vapaKpdrriffis) 
I*aw, by which it was enacted that every .shipper .should deliver 
into depots provided by the government a weight of currants equiva- 
lent to 15 % of the amount w^hich he intended to export. A later law 
fixed the quantity to be retained by the state at 10 %, which might 
be increased to 20 %, should a representative committee, meeting 
every summer at Athens, so advise the government. The currants 
thu.s taken over by the government cannot be exported unle.ss they 
are reduced to pulp, syruji or otherwise rendered unsuitable for 
eating purposes ; they may be sold locally for wine-making or distil- 
ling, due precautions being taken that they are not u.sed in any other 
w'ay. The price of exported currants is thus maintained at an artificial 
figure. The Retention Law, which after 1895 was voted annually, 
was passed for a period of ten years in 1899. This pernicious 
measure, which is in defiance of all economic laws, perpetuates a 
superfluous production, retards the development of other branches * 
ol agriculture and burdens the government with vast accumulations 
of an unmarketable commodity. It might excusably be adopted as 
a temporary expedient to meet a pressing crisis, but as a permanent 
system it can only prove detrimental to the country and the currant 
growers themselves. 

In 1899 a Bank of Viticulture " was established at Patras for the 
purpose of assisting the growers, to whom it was bound to make 
advances at a low rate of interest ; it undertook the storage and ilie 
sale of the retained fruit, from which its capital was derived. The 
bank soon found itself burdened with an enormous unsaleable 
stock, while its loans for the most part remained unpaid ; meantime 
over-production, the cause of the. trouble, continued to increase, 
and prices further diminished. In 1903 a syndicate of English and 
other foreign capitalists made projiosals f or a monopoly of the export, 
guaranteeing fixed prices to the growers. The scheme, which con- 
flicted with Anglo-Greek commercial conventions, wa.s rejected by the 
Theotokis ministry ; serious disturbances followed in the currant- 
growing districts, and M. Theotokis resigned. His successor, M. 
Rallis, in order to appease the cultivators, arranged that the Currant 
Bank should offer them fixed minimum prices for the various growths, 
and guaranteed it a loan of 6,000,000 dr. The resources of the bank, 
however, gave out before the end of the .season, and prices pursued 
their downward course. Another experiment was tlien tried ; the 
export duty (15 %) was made payable in kind, the retention quota 
being thus practically raised from 20 to 35 %. The only result of this 
measure was a diminution of the export ; in the spring of 1905 prices 
fell very low and the growers began to despair. A syndicate of banks 
and capitalists then came forward, which introduced the system now 
ill operation. A privileged company was formed which obtained 
a charter from the government for twenty years, during which period 
the retention and export duties are maintained at the fixed rates 
of 20 and 15 % respectively. The company aims at keeping up the 
prices of the marketable qualities by employing profitably for 
mdustrial pur|>oses the unexported surplus and retained inferior 
qualities ; it pays to the state 4,000,000 dr. annually under the head 
of export duty; offers all growers at the beginning of each agri- 
cultural year a fixed price of 115 dr. per 1000 Venetian lb irre.spective 
of quality, and pays a price varying from 115 dr. to 145 dr. according 
to quality at the end of the year for the unexported surplus. In 
return for these advantages to the growers the company is entiBed 
to receive 7 dr. on every xooolb of currants produced and to dispose 
of the whole retained amount. A qiecial company has been formed 



The “ peronospora," a species of white blight, first caused con- 
siderable damage in the Greek vineyards in 1892, recurring in i8(>7 
and iQoo. 

More than half the cultivable area of Greece is devoted to pastur- 
age. Cattle-rearing, a.s a rule, is a di.stinct occupation from agri- 
cultural farming ; the herd.s are sent to pasture on the 
mountains in the summer, and return to the plains at the 
beginning of winter. The larger cattle are comparatively 
rare, being kept almost exclusively for agricultural labour; the 
smaller are very abundant. Beef is scarcely eaten in Greece, tlie 
milk of cows is rarely drunk and butter is almost unknown. Cheese, 
a staple article of diet, is made from the milk of sheep and goats. 
The number of larger cattle ha.s declined in recent years ; that of 
the smaller has increased. The native breed of oxen is small ; 


biiffaloc.s are seldom seen except in north-western Thessaly ; a few 
camels are u.sed in the neighbourhood of Parnassus. I'hc ThessaUan 
breed of horses, small but sturdy and enduring, can hardly be taken 
to repre.sent the celebrated chargers of antiipiity. Mules are much 
employed in the mountainoiis districts ; the best type of these 
animals is found in the islands. The flocks of long-horned sheep and 
goats add a picturesque feature to Greek rural scenery. The goats 
are more numerous in proportion to the pojmlation than in any other 
European country (137 per 100 inhabitants). The shepherds' dogs 
rival those of Bulgaria in ferocity. According to an unofficial estimate 
publi.shed in 1905 the numbers of the various domestic animals in 
1899 were as follows ; Oxen and buffaloes, 408,744 ; horses, 157,068 ; 
mules, 88,869; donkeys, 141,174* camels, 51; sheep, 4,568,151; 
goats, 3,339,439 ; pigs, 79,716. During the four years iHqq-iqoz 
the annual average value of imported cattle was 4,218,013 dr., of 
exported cattle 209,321 dr. 

The forest area (about 2,500,000 acres or one-fifth of the surface 
of the mainland) is for the most part state property. The value of 
the fore.sts has been estimated at 200,000,000 fr. ; the ^ 

most jiroductive are in the district extending from the 
Pindus range to the Gulf of Corinth. The principal trees are the 
oak (about 30 varieties), the various coniferae, the chestnut, majile, 
elm, beech, alder, cornel and arbutus. In Greece, as in other lands 
formerly subject to Turkish rule, the forests are not only neglected, 
but often deliberately de.stroyed ; this great source of national 
wealth is thus continually diminishing. Every year immense forest 
fires may be seen raging in the mountains, and many of tlie most 
picturesque districts in the country are converted into desolate 
wildernesses. These conflagrations are mainly the work of shep- 
herds eager to provide increased pasturage for their flocks ; they are 
sometimes, however, due to the carelessness of smokers, and occa- 
sionally, it is said, to spontaneous ignition in hot weather. Great 
damajge is also done by the goats, which browse on the young saplings ; 
the pme trees are much injured by the practice of scoring their bark 
for resin. With the disappearance of the trees the soil of the moun- 
tain slopes, deprived of its natural protection, is soon washed away 
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by the rain ; the rapid descent oi the water causes inundatkms in 
the plains, while the uplands become sterile and lose thdr vegetation. 
The climate has l)een affected by the change ; rain falls less ire- 
quently but with greater violence, and the process of denadation is 
accelerated. The govearnment inis from time to time made ettorts 
for the protection of the forests, but with little success till recently. 
A staff of inspectors and forest guards was first organized in 1877. 
The administration of the foreetH has since 1893 been entrusted to a 
de])ariment of the Ministry of Finance, which controls a staff of 4 
inspectors {iwiOttaf/firai) , 31 superintendents {SoffiLpxol), 52 head 
foresters iind 298 forester {dwvi^\aK€s). The 

foresters an* aided during the summer months, when fires are most 
frequent, by about 500 soldiers and gendarmes. Alx)ut a third 
of these functionaries liave received instruction in the schcKil of 
fore.stry at Vy thine in the Mon^a, ojien since 1898. Owing to the 
measures now taken, which include* excommunication by the parish 
priests of iiiccndianes and tbeir accomplices, the conflagrations have 
considerably diminished. The total annual value of the products of 
the (ireek forests averages 15,000,000 drachmae. 7'he revenue 
accruing to the government in 1905 was 1,418,158 dr., as compared 
with 583,991 dr. in 1883. The increase Is mainly due to improved 
administration . The supply of timber for house-construction, shif)- 
building, furiiittire-malcing, railway sleepers, &c., is insufficient, and 
is siqiplementocl by iin)>ortation (annual value about 12,000,000 
francs) ; transport is rendered diificuit by die lack of roads and 
navigable streams. I he principal secondary products are valonea 
(annual exportation about 1,250,000 fr.) and resin, which is locally 
emfiloyed as a preservative ingredient in the fabrication of wine. 
The administration of the forests is still defective, and mea.sures 
for the augm(^ntation atui better instruction of the staff of foresters 
have been designed by the govenimont. la 1900 a society for tlie re- 
afforest ing of the country districts and environs of the large towns 
was founded at Athens under the patronage of the crown princess. 

'I'he chief minerals are .silver, lead, zinc, copfier manganc.se. 
magnesia, iron, suljihur and coal. Emery., salt, millstone and 
MM which are found in coasiderablu quantities, 

***’ art; work(‘tl by the government. The im}x>rtant mincK 
at Laurium, a source of gn?at wealth to ancient Athen.s, were reopened 
in 18O4 by a Franco- Italian company, but were declared to be state 
jiroperty in 1H71 ; they are now worked by a Greek and a French 
company. The outpui of marketable ore in 1899 amounted to 
486,7(10 tons, besides 289,292 toius of dressed lead ore. In 19^5 
the out])ut was as follows: Raw and roasted mangaiic.se iron ore, 
113,636 tons; hematite iron ore, 94.734 tons; calamine or zinc 
ore, 22, 61 2 tons; arstmic and argon Uftfrous leail, 1875 tons; zinc 
blende and galena, 443 Itms ; U»Uii, 233,300 tons, logetlier witli 
I (>4,857 tons of dressed lead, pnxlucing 13,822 tons of silver pig lead 
containing 1657 to igto gramn of silver per ton. It has been found 
profitable to resmelt the scoriae of the ancient working. I'he total 
value of the exports from the Laurium mines, which in 1875 amounted 
to only £150,513, had in 1899 increased to £827,209, but fell in 1905 
to £49(),882. I'he revenm* accruing to the government from all mines 


! Clirome 

{ Emery 

Gypsum 

Iron ore 

Ferromanganese . . . . 

I I .ead (iirgentif erous pig) ore . 

, l.ifTniU* 

' Magnesite 

j Manganese ore 

I Salt 

; Sulphur 

Zinc ore 


'Pons. ' Francs, i 

I 


8,«)oo 

337,052 


742,^86 

185 

7 .W 5 

165,622 

3.387.41*7 

8f),6«7 

1,182,652 


6,811,792 

1 L 7.57 

143, 8«4 

43.49^^ 

864,982 

8,171 

122,565 

12,628 

3 ^ , 6(30 

25,201 

1,638,065 

1,126 

J 2 T ,000 

22,562 

•2*852,355 


and c|uarries, including those worked by the state, was e,stimated 
in the budget for 1906 at 1,332,000 dr. The emer>’ of Naxo.s, which 
is a state monopoly, is excellent in quality and very abundant. 
Mines ol iron ore h.ave latterly been opened at I-cuimna in Ixicris. 
Magnesite mines are worked by an Auglo-Greek company in Eubexsa. 
There fire sulphur and manganese mines in the island of Melos, and 
the volcanic island of Santcrin produces pozzolanu, a kind of cement, 
which vn exported in uiusiderable quantities. The great abundance 
of marble in Greece has latterly attracted the attention of foreign 
capitalists. New quarries liave been opened since 1897 by an 
English company on ilie north .slo|)e of Mount Feiitelicus, and are 
now conuectefl by rail with .Athens and the Peiraeu.s. The marUc 
on this side of the mountain is harder than that on the south, which 
alone was worked by the ancients. The output in 1905 was 1573 
tons. Mount l^enlelicus fumashed material for most of the celebrated 
buildings of ancient AUiens; the marble, whicli is white, blue- 
veined, and somewhat transparent, assumes a ricli yellow hue after 
long exposure to the air. The famous Parian quarries are still 
worked ; white marble ia also found at Scyros, Tenos and Naxos*; 
grey at Stoura and Karystos ; vark^ated at Valaxa and Karystos ; 


ipreen on Taygetus and in Thessaly ; black at Tesios ; and red 
(poiphyij) in Maina. 

The omcial statistics of the output and vaioe of minerals produced 
an xges were as in the preceding table. 

The number oi penons employed in min wig OTerations in 1905 
was 9934. 

Owing to the natural aptitude of the Greeks for commerce 
and their predilection for a seafaring life a great portion of 
trade of the Levant has fallen into their hands. Im- 
portant Greek mercantile colonies exist in all the 
laiger ports of .the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
and many of them possess great wealth. In some of 
the islands of the archipelago almost every householder is the 
owner or joint owner of a ship. The Greek mercantile marine, 
which in 1888 con.si.sted of 1352 vessels (70 steamers) with a total 
tonnage of 219,415 tons, numbered in 1906, according to oflicial 
returns, 1364 ves.^ls (275 steamers) with a total tonnage of 
427,2()i tons. This figure is apparently too low, as the ship- 
owners are prone to understate the tonnage in order to diminish 
the payment of dues. Almost the whole com trade of Turkey 
is in Greek hands. A large numlier of the sailing ships, especially 
the smaller vessels engaged in the coasting tride, belong to the 
islanders. A considerable portion of the shipping on the Danube 
and Friith is owned by the inhabitants of Ithaca and Cephalonia ; 
a certain number of their sleps ((rXeirui) have latterly been 
acquired by Rumanian J(?ws, but the Greek flag is still pre- 
dominant. There are seven principal Greek steamship companies 
owning 40 linens witli a total tonnage of 21,972 tons. In 1847 
there was bul one lighthouse in Greek waters ; in 1906 there 
were 70 lighthouses and 68 port lanterns. Hermoupolis (Syra) 
is the chief seat of the carrying trade, hut as a commercial port 
it yields to Peiraeus, which is the principal centre of distribution 
for imports. Other important ports are Patras, Volo, Corfu, 
Kalamata and Laurium. 


The following table gives the total value (in francs) of special 
Greek commerce ilur the given years : — 



X 

ac • 

j 

J8<^2. 

,897. 

> 1902. 

Imports 

» 3 '.840, 325 ! 

119,306,007 

T *6.363,348 

137,229,364 j 

Exports 

102,652,487 1 

82,261,464 

81,708,626 

70,663,473 j 


The marked fluctuations in the returns are mainly attributable 
to variations in the price and quantity of imported cereals and in 
the sale of ourrants. The great excess of imports, caused by the 
large importation of food-.stiiffs and manufactured articles, is due 
to the neglect of iigriculture; and the undeveloped condition of local 
industries. 

The imports and exports for 1905 were distributed as follows : — 




Imports from. 

Exports to. 

Russia 


l<'rs. 

27.725,2*8 

Frs. 

8*0,925 

1 Great Britain 


27,516,928 

* 4 , 436.707 

7,876,806 

Austria-Hungary 

19,44^,415 

15 , 538,370 

13,896,687 

Turkey . 


4,5*6,403 

Germany 


7 , 514,474 

1 F'rance . 


10,101,070 

7 . 078,321 

Ttaly . . 


6,*90,253 

4,266,210 

Bulgaria . 


5,*35,7*8 

1 *33,*o6 

Rumania . 


3,814,641 

1,152,207 

America . 


2,656,501 

6,440,648 

Belgium . 
Netherlands 


2 , 276,393 

I 2,068,138 


1,921,762 

7,180,301 

Egypt . 


634,035 

5,928,55s 

Switzerland 


348,281 


Other countries . 

4 , 555,781 

4,288,365 

Total 

• • 

*41,756,053 

83,691,166 


An enumeration of the chief articles of importation and exporta- 
tion, together with their value, will be found in tabular form overleaf. 

Greece does not possess any manufacturing industries on a large 
scale ; the absence of a native coal supply is an obstacle to their 
development. In 1889 there were 143 establi.shments employing 
steam of 5568 indicated horse-power ; in 1892 the total horse-power 
employed was estimated at 10,000. In addition to the smelting-works 
at Laurium, at which some 5000 hands are employ>3d by Greek and 
French companies and local proprietors, there axe flour mills, cloth, 
cotton and silk spinning mills, mip-buUding aind engineering 'worksi, 
oil-presses, tanneries, powder and dynamite mills, soap mills (about 
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principal Articles of Importatum. 


Articles. 


Cereals . . 

Textiles . . 

Raw minerals . 
Forest products 
Wrought metals 
Coals and pit-coal 
Yarn and tissues 
Fish . . . 

Raw hides . 

Various animals 
Horses . . . 

Paper, books, &c. 
Codee . 

Sugar 
Rice 
Colours . 


I9P4- 


1905 


Total value 
in francs. 


27,735,808 
X7, 999, 344 
13,341,191 

xo, 146,300 

7,757,444 

6,522,086 

4.739,819 

4,992.615 

4,558,101 

4.*7i,,5T 

3,011,450 

3.3*7.144 

*,957.601 

2,606,606 

1,977.894 

1,750.858 


Imported from 
tlie United 
Kingdom. 


Total value 
in francs. 


none 

10,762,464 

7,630,833 

9,769 

2,162,250 

6,087,068 

2,504,667 

2,394,224 

478,965 

none 

none 

157,017 

293,610 

none 

63,882 

341.839 


3*,5. 1.784 
I3»46o,6*o 

12,254,190 

5,073,841 

8,021,523 

1,014,164 

3.009,657 

3.373.5*3 

2,070,250 

3.3,9,700 

3,060,004 

2,887,854 

1,901,486 

2,146,500 


Imported from 
the United 
Kingdom. 


Chief Articles of Exportation. 


Articles. 


1904. 


Total value 
in francs. 


Currants 28,841,678 

Minerals and raw metfils . . ^ 19,134,185 
Wines i 10,084,960 


Tobacco 

Olive oil 

Figs 

Minerals and metals (worked) 

Olives 

Valonea 

Cognac 


7.285.385 

4,163,262 

3,583,428 

2,754.24.5 

T. 793, .362 
T. 558, 678 
1,027,224 


Exported to 
the United 
Kingdom. 


M,. 569, 137 
5,161,808 
429,143 

39,5^2 

212, o8t 
62,304 

7.750 

9,833 

200,849 
T 2, 0911 


1905 


Total value 
in francs. 


34.29*^,780 

15,125,072 

5,832,139 

6,157,092 

2,150,283 

3,309,432 

2,607,580 

1,138,116 

1,917,014 

i,o<}1,t6o 


40) , and some manufactures of paper, glass, matches, turpentinc,white 
lead, hats, gloves, candles, &c. About 100 factories are established 
in the neighbourhood of Athens and Peiraeus. The wine industry 
(TO factories) is of cxmsiderable importance, and the manufacture 
of cognac has latterly made great progress ; there are 10 lari^e and 
numerous small cognac distilleries. Shi];»-buil(ling is earned on 
actively at all the ])orts on the mainland and islands ; about 200 
ships, mostly of low tonnage, are launched annually. 

PMic Works . — The important drainage-works at Lake Copais 
were taken over by an English company in 1890. The lake coverecl 
an area of 58,080 acres, the greater part of which is now rendered 
fit for cultivation. The dniinage works consist of a canal, 28 kilo- 
metres in length, and a tunnel of 600 metres descending through 
the mountain to a lower lake, which is connected by a second tunnel 
with the sea. The reclaimed land is highly fertile. The area under 
crops amounted in 1906 to 27,414 acres, of which 20,744 were let 
to tenants and the remainder farmed by the company. The un- 
cultivated portion affords excellent grazing. The canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth was opened to navigation in November 1893. 
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under the Trikoupis administration. 
In 1878 tliure were only 555 m* of 
roads; in 1R98 there were 2398 m. ; 
in fgo6, 3275 m. Electric trams have 
been introduced at Patras. Railways 
were ci|)en to traffic iu 1900 for a length 
of 598 m. ; in 1906 for a length of 
867 m. The circuit of the Morea rail- 
ways (462 m.) wa.s Completed in 1902 ; 
from l)iakophto, on the north coast, a 
cogwheel railway, finished in 1894, 
ascends to Kalavryta. A very im- 
portant undertaking is the completion 
of a line from Pciraens to the frontier, 
the contract for wliich was signtfd in 
190U between the Greek government 
and the Eastern Railway Extensiuu 
Syndicate (subsequently converted into 
the SocUU des Chemins de Per helle- 
niqnes). A line connecting Peiraeus 
with Larissa was begun in 1890, but 
in 1894 the English company which 
had undertaken the contract went into 
liquidation. Under the contract of 
1900 tin* line was drawn through 
Demorli, in the south of Thessaly, to 
Uirissa, a distance of 217 m., and cou- 
tinued tlirough the vale of Tempe to 
the Turkish frontier (about 24b m. in 
all). Branch iines have been con- 
structed to l.amui, and Chalcis. The 
estaldishment of a connexion with tlie 
continental railway system, by a 
junction with the line from Belgrade 
to Salonica, would be of immense ad- 
vantage to C^reece, and the Peiraeus 
would become an important place of 
embarlvatiou lor Egv jit, India and the 
Far }*.ast. 

Tn fc)05 tlu‘ numijer of post offices 
was 640. Oj these 320 were also tele- 
giaph and 89 telephone 
.slation.s, with 664 clerics ; 
the remaining post olhccs 
{)os.sc.t.ss no special stafl, but 
by persons wdio also pursue other occupations. The 
postmen and other employees was 889. During the 
passed ^tlirough the jiost 6, 81^7, 899 ordinary letters 


none 

5,497,172 

61,309 

4,308,357 
6,838,079 
X 86,072 

none 

76,454 

107,296 

70 

236,027 

281,433 


Exported to 
the United 
Kingdom. 


17,008,929 
5,438,698 
881, (.,96 

247,565 

64.310 

338,19b 

900 

i8,8ou 

146,927 

2,283 


mndtoh' 
grapbe* 

mlv9 OLUtax. ljui 

lire served 
number of 
year there ' 

for the interior, 2,980,958 for foreign destinations, 2,788,477 from 
abroad ; 5.|[0,4i t registered letters or parcels for the interior, 309, (>07 
for foreign countrie.s, and 300,150 from abroad ; 880,673 post-cards 
for the interior, 504,785 from abroad, and 187,1)75 sent abroad ; 
100,680 .sample.s ; 7,068,125 ])rintec! papers for the interior, 5,278,405 
to or from foreign countrie.s. I'elegraph lines in 1905 extended 
over 4222 m. with 6836 m. of wires; 841,913 inland telegrams, 
221,188 service telegrams and 129,036 telegrams to foreign destina- 
tions were despatched, and i6<>,5i9 received from abroad. Receipts 
amounted to 4,589,601 drachmae (postal service 2,744,212, telegraph 
and telephone .services 1,8.^5,389 drachmae) and expenditure to 
3.954.742 drachmae. 

The Greek army has recently been in a state of transition. 
Its condition has never been satisfactory, partly owing to the 
absence of systematic effort in the work of organization, 
partly owing to the pernicious influence of political 


Army. 


The total cost of the works, which were begun by a company in 1 8H2, 
was 70,000,000 francs. The narrowness of the canal, which is only | parties, and in times of national emergency it has never been 
24*60 metres Iwoad at the surface,^ and the strength of th^uir^t , ^ ^ condition of readiness. The experience of the war of 1897 


which passes through it, .seriously detract from its utility. The high 
charges imposed on foreign vessels have proved almost prohibitive. 
There are reduced rates for ships sailing in Greek waters. ITp to the 
31st of July 1906, 37,2x4 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,971,922, had 
passed through the canal. TTie receipts up to that date were 3 ,207,835 
drachmae (mainly from Greek ships) and 415,976 francs (mainly 
from foreign ships). In 1905. 2930 vessels (2735 Greek) passed 
through, the receipts being 281,935 drachmae and 34,142 francs. 
The total liabilities of the company m iqoC were about 40,000,000 fr. 
The canal would be more fre<iuentcd by foreign shipping if the 
harbours at its entrances were improved, and its sides, which are of 
masonry, lined with beams ; efforts are being made to raise funds for 
these purposes. The widening of the Euripus Channel at Chalcis 
to tiie extent of 21*56 metres was accomplished in 1894. The opera- 
tions involved the destruction of the picturesque Venetian tower 
which guarded the strait. A canal was completed in 1903 rendering 
navigable the shallow channel between Leucas (Santa Maura) and 
the mainland (breadth ip metres, d^h 5 metres). Large careening 
docks were undertaken m X909 at !Mraeus at an estimated cost cd 
4,750,000 drachmae. 

CommunicaHons . — Internal cornmunkation by roads is improving, 
thongh much remains to be done, especiafly as regards the quali^ 
of the roads. A considerable impetus was given to road-making 


proved the need of far-reaching administrative changes and 
disciplinary reforms. A scheme of complete reorganization was 
subsequently elaborated under the auspices of the crown prince 
Constantine, the commander-in-chief, and received the assent 
of the Chamber in June 1904. During the war of 1897 about 
65,000 infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 24 batteries were put into the 
field, and after great efforts another 15,000 men were mobilized. 
Under the new scheme it is proposed to maintain on a peace 
footing 1887 officers, 25,140 non-commissioned officers wd men, 
and 4059 horses and mules ; in time of war the active army 
will consist of at least 120,000 men and the territorial army of 
at least 60,000 men. The heavy exjienditure entailed by the 
project has been an obstacle to its immediate realization. In 
order to meet this expenditure a special fund has been instituted 
in addition to the ordinaiy military budget, and certain revenues 
have been assigned to it amounting to i^ut 5,500,000 drachmae 
annually. In 1906, however, it was decided to suspend partially 
for five years the operation of the law of 1904 and to devote 
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the resources thus economized together with other funds to 
the immediate purchase of new armaments and equipment 
Under this temporary arrangement the peace stre^th of the 
army in 1908 consisted of 1939 officers and civilians^ 19^416 
non-commissioned officers and men and 2661 horses and 
mules ; it is calculated that the reserves will furnish about 
77,000 men and the territorial army about 37,000 men in time 
of war. 

Military service is obligatory, and liability to serve begins 
from the twenty-first year. The term of service comprises 
two years in the active army, ten years in the active army 
reserve (for cavalry eight years), eight years in the territorial 
army (for cavalry ten years) and ten years for all branches in 
the territorial army reserve. As a rule, however, the period 
of service in the active army has hitherto been considerably 
shortened ; with a view to economy, the men, under the law 
of 1904, receive furlough after eighteen months with the colours. 
Exemptions from raihtaiy service, which were previously very 
numerous, are also restricted considerably by the law of 1904, 
which will secure a yearly contingent of about 13,000 men in 
time of peace, llie conscripts in excess of the yearly contingent 
are withdrawn by lot ; they are required to receive six months* 
training in the ranks as supernumeraries before passing into the 
reserve, in which they form a special category of “ liability ** men. 
Under the temporary system of 1906 the contingent is reduced 
to about 10,000 men by postponing the abrogation of several 
exemptions, and the period of service is fixed at fourteen months 
for all the conscripts alike. The field army as constituted by 
the law of i(>o4 consists of 3 divisions, each division comprising 
2 lirigades of infantry, each of 2 regiments of 3 battalions and 
other units. There arc thus 36 battalions of infantry (of which 
12 an*, cadres) ; also 6 battalions of evzones (highlanders), 
18 squadrons of cavalry (6 cadres), 33 batteries of artillery (6 
cadres), 3 battalions of engineers and telegraphists, 3 companies 
of ambulance, 3 of train, &c. The artillery is composed of 24 
field batteries, 3 heavy and 6 mountain batteries ; it is mainly 
provided with Krupp 7-5 cm. guns dating from rS7o or earlier. 
After a series of trials in 1907 it was decided to order 36 field 
luitterics of 7*5 cm. quick-firing guns and 6 mountain batteries, 
in all 168 guns, with 1500 projectiles for each battery from the 
Creuzot factory, 'fhe infantry, which was hitherto armed 
with the obsolete Gras rifle (*433 in.), was furnished in 1907 with 
the Manniichcr-Schonauer (model 1903) of which 100,000 had 
been delivered in May igo8. Hitherto the gendarmerie, which 
replaced the police, have formed a corps drawn from the army, 
which in igo8 consisted oi 194 officers and 6344 non-commissioned 
officers and men, but a law passed in 1907 provided for these 
forces being thenceforth recruited sef)arately by voluntary 
enlistment in annual contingents of 700 men. The participation 
of the officers in politics, which has proved very injurious to 
discipline, has been checked by a law forbidding officers below 
the rank of colonel to stand for the Chamber. In the elections 
of 1905 1 15 officers were aindidates. The three divisional 
headquarters are at Larissa, Athens and Missolonghi ; the six 
headquarters of brigades are at Trikkala, l.^rlssa, Athens, 
('halcis, Missolonghi and Nauplia. In 1907 annual manoeuvres 
were instituted. 

'fhe Greek fleet consisted in 1907 of 3 armoured barbette ships 
of 4885 tons (built in France in 1890, reconstructed 1899), 
carrying each three io*8-in. guns, five 6-in., thirteen 
quick-firing and smaller guns, and three torpedo tubes ; 

1 cruiser of 1770 tons (built in 1879), with two 6*7-in. and six 
light quick-firing guns ; i armoured central Iwittery ship of 
1774 tons (built 1867, reconstructed 1897) with two 8-4 in. 
and nine small quick-firing guns ; 2 coast-defence gunboats 
with one 10 •6-in. gun each ; 4 corvettes ; i torpedo depot ship ; 
8 destroyers, each with six guns (ordered in 1905) ; 3 transport 
steamers ; 7 small gunboats ; 3 mining boats ; 5 torpedo boats ; 

1 royal yacht 2 school ships and various minor vessels. The 
personnel of the navy was composed in 1907 of 437 officers, 26 
cadets, iij8 petty officers, 2372 seamen and stokers, 60 boys 
and 99 civilians, together with 386 artisans employed at the 
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I arsenal. The navy is manned chiefly by conscription; the period 
j of service is two years, with four years in the reserve. The 
headquarters of the fleet and arsenal are in the island of Salamis, 
where there is a dockyard with naval stores, a floating dock and 
a torpedo school. Most of the vessels of the Greek fleet were in 
1907 obsolete ; in 1904 a commission under the presidency 
of Prince George propiosed the rearmament of the existing iron- 
clads and the purchase of three new ironclads and other 
vessels. A different scheme of reorganization, providing almost 
exclusively for submarines and scout vessels, was suggested 
to the government by the French admiral Fournier in 1908, but 
was opposed by the Greek naval officers. With a view to the 
augmentation and better equipment of the fleet a special fund 
was instituted in 1900 to which certain revenues have been 
assigned ; it has been increased by various donations and 
bequests and by the proceeds of a state lottery. The fleet is not 
exercised methodically either in navigation or gunnery practice ; 
a long voyage, however, was undertaken by the ironclad vessels 
in 1904. The Greeks, especially the islanders of the Aegean, 
make letter sailors than soldiers ; the personnel of the navy, 
if trained by foreign officers, might be brought to a high state 
of efficiency. 

The financial history of Greece has been unsatisfactory from thfj 
outset. Excessive military and naval expenditure (mainly due to 
repeated and hasty mobilizations) , a lax and improvident 
system of administration, the corruption of political parties 
and the instability of the government, whicli has rendered impossible 
the continuous application of any scheme of fiscal rt?form — ki\ alike 
have contributed to the economic ruin of the country. For a long 
series of years preceding the declaration of national insolvency in 
1893 successive budgets presented a deficit, which in years of political 
excitement and military activity assumed enormous proportions: 
the shortcomings of the budget were supplied by the proceeds of 
foreign loans, or by means of advances (obtained in the country at 
a high rate of interest. The two loans which had been contracterl 
cbirihg the war of independence were extinguished by means of a 
conversion in 1889. Of the existing foreign loans the earliest is 
that of 60,000,000 frs., guaranteed by the three protecting powers 
in 1832 ; owing to the payment of interest and amortization by the 
powers, the capital amounted in 1871 to 100,392,833 fr. ; on this 
Greece pays an annual sum of 900,000 fr., of whicli 300,000 have been 
granted by the powers as a yearly subvention to King George. 
The only other existing foreign obligation of early date is the debt to 
the heirs of King Otho (4,500,000 dr.) contracted in 18&8. A large 
amount of internal debt was incurred between 1848 and 1880, but 
a considerable jiroportion of this was redeemed with the proceeds 
of the foreign loans negotiated after this period. At the end of 1880 
the entire national debt, external and internal, stood at 252,652,481 
dr. In 1881 the era of great foreign loans began. In that year a 5 % 
loan of 120,000,000 fr. was raised to defray the expenses of the 
mobilization of 1880. This was followed in 1884 by a 5 % loan of 
170,000,000 fr., of which 100,000,000 was actually issued. The 
service of these loans was guaranteed by various State revenues. A 
*' patriotic loan *' of 30,000,000 dr. without interest, issued during the 
war excitement of 1885, proved a failure, only 2,723,860 dr. being 
subscribed. In 1888 a 4 % loan of 135,000,000 fr. was contracted, 
secured on the receipts of the five State monopolies, the management 
of which was entrusted to a privileged company. In the following 
year (1889) two 4 % loans of 30,000,000 fr. and 125,000,000 fr. 
respectively were issued without guarantee or .sinking fund ; Greek 
credit had now apparently attained an established position in the 
foreign money market, but a decline of public confidence soon 
became evident. In 1890, of a 5 % loan of 80,000,000 fr. effective, 
authorized for the construction of the Peiraeus-l-arissa railway, 
only 40,050,000 fr. was taken up abroad an<l 12,900,000 fr. at home ; 
large portions of the proceeds were devoted to other purposes. 
In 1892 the government was compelled to make large additions 
to the internal floating debt, and to Ixirrow 16,500,000 fr. from the 
National Bank on onerous terms. In 1893 an effort to obtain a 
foreign loan for the reduction of the forced currency proved unsuccess- 
ful. (For the events leading up to the declaration of national 
bankruptcy in that year see under Recent History,) A fundin« 
convention was concluded in the .summer, under which the creditors 
accepted scrip instead of cash pa3rmcnts of interest. A few montlis 
later this arrangement was reversed by the Chamber, and on the 
13th Decemlier a law was passed assigning provisionally to all the 
foreign ]oan.s alike 30 % of the stijiulated intere.st ; we reduced 
coupons were made payable in paper instead of goldi the sinking 
funds were suspends, and the sums encashed by the monopoly 
company were confiscated. The causes of the financial catastrophe 
may be briefly .summarized as follows : (1) The military prepara- 
tions of 1885-1886, with the attendant disorganization of the 
country ; the extraordinary expenditure of these years amounted to 
130,987,772 dr. (2) Excessive borrowing abroad, involving a charge 
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for the service of foreign loans altogether disproportionate to the 
revenue. (3) Remissness in the collection of taxation : the totid 
loss through arrears in a period of ten years (i88;2 - 1891) was 
t6,549iao2 dt, being in the main attribntable to non-payment of 
direct taxes. (4) The adverse balance of trade, largdy due to the 
neglected condition of agriculture ; in the five years preceding the 
crisis (x888-x 892) the exports were stated to amount to ;£i9>578,973, 
while the imports reached j£24, 890,146 ; foreign live stock and cereals 
being imported to the amount of i(6, 193,579. The proximate cause 
of the ensis was the rise in the exchange owing to the excessive 
amount of paper money in circulation. Forced currency was first 
introduced in 1868, when 15,000,000 dr. in paper money was issued ; 
it was abolished in the following year, but reintroduced in 1877 with 
a paper issue of 44,000,000 dr. It was abolished a second time in 
1884, but again put into circulation in 1885, when paper loans to 
the amount of 15,000,000 dr. were authorized. In 1893 the total 
authorized forcea currency was 146,000,000 dr., of which 88,000,000 
(including 14,000,000 dr. in small notes) was on account of the govern- 
ment. The gold and silver coinage had practically disappeared from 
circulation. The rate of exchange, as a rule, varies directly with the 
amount of pa]^>er money in ciremation, but, owing to speculation, it 
is liable to violent fluctuations whenever there is an exceptional 
demand for gold in the market. In 1893 the gold franc stood at 
the ratio of 1 *60 to the paper drachma ; the service of the foreign 
loans required upwards of 31,000,000 dr. in gold, and any attempt 
to realize this sum in the market would have involved an outlay 
equivalent to at least half the budget With the failure of the 
projected loan for the withdrawal of the forced currency repudiation 
became inevitable. The law of the 13th of December was not recog- 
nized by the national creditors : prolonged negotiations followed, 
but no arrangement was arrived at till 1897, when the intervention 
of the powers after the war with Turkey furnished the opportunity 
for a definite settlement. It was stipulated tliat Turkey should 
receive an indemnity of j^4 ,000,000 contingent on the evacuation 
of Thessaly ; in order to secure the payment of this sum by Greece 
without prejudice to the interests of her creditors, and to enable 
the coun^ to recover from the economic consequences of the war. 
Great Britain, France and Russia undertook to guarantee a 2| % 
loan of 170,000,000 fr., of which 150,000,000 fr. has been iasued. 
By the preliminary treaty of peace (i8th of September 1897) an 
International Financial Commission, composed of six representatives 
of the powers, was charged with the payment of the indemnity to 
turkey, and with ** absolute control over the collection and 
employment of revenues suiheient for the service of the foreign debt. 
A law defining the powers of the Commission was passed by the 
Chamber, 26th of February 1898 (o.s.). The revenues assigned 
to its supervision were the five government monopolies, the tobacco 
and stamp duties, and the import duties of Peiracus (total annual 
value estimated at 39,600,000 cir.) : the collection was entrusted to a 
Greek society, which is under the absolute control of the Commission. 
The returns of Peiraeus customs (estimated at 10,700,000 drj are 
regarded as an extra guarantee, and are handed over to the Greek 
government; when the produce of the other revenues exceeds 
28,900,000 dr, the *' plus value ” or surplus is divided in the propor- 
tion of 50*8 % to the Greek government and 40*2 % to the creditors. 
The plus values amounted to 3,301,481 dr. in 1898, 3,533.755 dr. 
in 1899, and 3,442,713 dr. in 1900. Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of the control the interest for the Monopoly Ixian was 
fixed at 43 %, for the Funding Loan at 40 %, ana for the other 
loans at 32 % of the original interest. With the revenues at its 
disposal the International Commission has already been enabled 
to make certain augmentations in the service of the foreign debt ; 
since 1900 it has begun to take measures for the reduction of the 
forced currency, of wliich. 2,000,000 dr. will be annually bought up 
and destroyed till the amount in circulation is reduced to 40,000,000 
dr. On the ist of January 1901 the authorized paper issue was 

164,000,000 dr., of which 92,000,000 (including 18,000,000 in 
fractional currency) was on account of tlie government ; tlie amount 
in actual circulation was 148,619,618 dr. On the 31st of July 1906 
the paper issue had been reduced to 152,775.975 dr., and the amount 
in circulation was 124,668,057 dr. The financial commission retains 
its powers until the extinction of all the foreign loans contracted 
since 1881. Though its activity is mainly limited to the administra- 
tion of the assigned revenues, it has exercised a beneficial influence 
over the whole domain of Greek finance ; the effect may be observed 
in the greatly enhanced value of Greek securities since its institution, 
averaging 25-76 % in 1906. No change can be made in its composi- 
tion or working without the consent of the six powers, and none of 
the officials employed in the collection of the revenues subject to its 
control can l>e dismissed or transferred without its consent. It 
thus constitutes an element of stability and order which cannot 
fail to react on the general administration. It is unable, however, 
to control the expenditure or to assert a.ny direct influence oyer 
the government, with which the responsibility still rests for an im- 
proved system of collection, a more efficient staff of functionaries 
and the repression of smuggling. The country has shown a re- 
markable vitality in recovering from the disasters of 1897, and 
should it in future obtain a respite from paroxysms of mili- 
tary and political excitemc: t, its financial regeneration will be 
assured. 


The f<^owfog table gives the actual expenditure and receipts for 
the period 1889-1906 inclusive : 


Year. 


j Actual 
I Receipts 


Actual I 
Expenditure.' 


Surplus or 
Deficit. 


1889 

i 8 qo 

1891 

1892 

1893 ' 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

iBgS» 

1899 

1900 

1901 
X902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Drachmae. 
83.73*.59t 
79,93. ,795 
90,321,872 

95,465,569 

96,723,418 

102,885.643 

94,657,065 

96 , 93.,726 

92,485,825 

.04,949,7.8 

1x1.318,273 

1x2,206,849 

II5,734.»39 

X 23,949,931 

.20,194,362 
X21, 186,2,16 
126.472,580 

125.753,358 


Drachmae. 

.10,772,327 

.25,932,379 

122,836,385 

107,283,498 

92,133,565 

85,.35,752 

91,641,967 

90,890,607 

.37,043,929 

1.0,341,43. 

104,586,504 

112,049,279 

..3,646,301 

121,885,707 

1.7,436,549 

120,200,247 

*18,699,761 

124,461,577 


Drachmae. 

- 27,040,736 
-46,000.784 

-32,514,513 

-11,817,929 
+ 4,589.853 
+ .7,749,891 
+ 3,015,098 
+ 6,041,119 

- 44,558,104 

- 5,391,7.3 
6,731,769 

.57,570 
2,087,858 
2,06.1,224 
2,757,»i3 
<185,999 
7,772,819 
1,291,781 


I The steady increase of receipts since 1898 attests the growing 
prosperity of the country, but expenditure has been allowed to out- 
strip revenue, and, notwithstanding the official figures wliich 
represent a series of surpluses, tlie accumulated deficit in 1905 
amounted to about 14,000,000 dr. in addition to treasury bonds ior 

8,000,000 A remarkable feature has been the rapid fall in the 
exchange since 1903 ; the gold franc, which stood at 1-63 dr. in ic)02, 
had Men to i-o8 in October 1906. The decline, a favourable 
symptom if resulting from normal economic factors, is apparently 
due to a combination of exceptional circumstances, and consequently 
may not be maintained ; it has imposed a considerable straiten the 
financial and commercial situation. The purchasing power of the 
drachma remains almost .stationary and tlie price of imiJorted 
commodities continues high ; import dues, which since 1904 are 
payable in drachmae at the fixed rate of i -45 to tlie franc, have been 
practically increased by more tlian 30 %. In April 1900 a 4 % loan 
of 43,750,000 francs for the completion of the railway from Peiracus 
to the Turkish frontier, and another loan of 11,750,000 drachmae 
for the construction of a line from Pyrgos to Meligala, linking up 
the Morea railway system, were sanctioned by the Cliamber ; the 
first-named, the Greek Railways Loan," was taken up at 80 by the 
syndicate contracting for the works and was placed on the market 
in 1902. The service of both loans is provided by the International 
Commission from the surplus funds of the assigned revenues. On 
the ist of January 1906 the external debt amounted to 725,939,500 
francs and the internal (including the paper circulation) to 171,629,436 
drachmae. 

The budget estimates for 1006 were as follows : Civil list, 1,325,000 
dr. ; pensions, payment of deputies, &c., 7,706,676 dr. ; public debt, 
34.253,471 dr. ; foreign affairs, 3,563,994 dr. ; justice, 6,240,271 
dr. ; interior, 13,890,927 dr. ; religion and education 7,143,924 dr. ; 
army, 20,618,563 dr. ; navy, 7,583,369 dr. ; finance, 2,362,143 
dr. ; collection of revenue, 10,650,487 dr. ; various expenditure, 
9,122,752 dr. ; total, 124,461,577 dr. 

The two privileged banks in Greece are the National Bank, 
founded in 1841 ; capital 20,000,000 drachmae in 20,000 shares of 
1000 dr. each, fully paid up ; reserve fund 13,500,000 dr. ; note.s 
in circulation (September 1906) 126,721,887 dr., of which 76,360,905 
dr. on account of the government ; and the Ionian Bank, incorporated 
in 1839; capital paid up £315, 500 in 63,102 shares of £5 each; 
notes' in circulation, 10,200,000 drachmae, of which 3,500,000 (in 
fractional notes of x and 2 dr.) on account of the government. The 
notes issued by these two banks con.stitute the forced paper currency 
circulating throughout the kingdom. In the case of tlie Ionian Bank 
the privilege of issuing notes, originally limited to the Ionian Islands, 
will expire in 1920. The National Bank is a private institution under 
supervision of the government, which is represented by a royal 
commissioner on tlie board of administration ; the central establish- 
ment is at Athens with forty-two branches throughout the country. 
The headquarters of the Ionian Bank, which is a British institution, 
are in Tendon ; the bank has a central office at .Athens and five 
branches in Greece. The privileged Kpiro-Thessalian Bank cea-sed to 
exist from the 4th of January igoo, when it was amalgamated with 
the National Bank. There are several other banking companies, as 
well as private banks, at Atliens. The most important is the Bank 
of Athens (capital 40,000,000 dr.), founded in 1893; it posses-ses 
five branches in Greece and six abroad. 

Greece entered the t.atin Monetary Union in 1868. The monetary 
unit is the new drachma, equivalent to the franc, and diVnderl into 


' Reduction of interest on foreign debt by 70 %. 
® War with Turkey. 

International Financial Commission instituted. 
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100 Upta or ceatimea There are nickel coia» oi so, lo and 5 lepta. 
copper coins of to and 5 lepta. Gold and silver coins were minted 
- in Paris between 1868 anrl 1884, but have since practic- 

mltrhtM* disappeared from the country. The paper currency 
consists 01 notes for 1000 dr,, 500 dr., 100 dr., 25 dr., 10 
maMMum 5 fractional notes for 2 dr. and i dr. 

* The decimal system of weights and measures was adopted 
in 1876, but some of the old Turkish standards arc still in general 
use. The dram « oz. avoirdupois approximately ; the oke =400 
drams or 2*8 lb ; tlic kilo - 2a okes or o*i 14 of an imperial quarter ; 
the can tax or quintal ^ 44 okes cr 123*2 Ih. Liquids are measured 
by weight. Tlie punta - if in. ; the ruppa, 3JI in. : the pik, 26 in. ; 
the Htadion -- 1 kilometre or 1093 1 yds. The stremma (square 
mea.Hurc) is nearly one-third of an acre. 

Autjiokities. — W. Leake, Researches in Greece (1814), Travels in 
the Morea (3 voLs., 1830L Travels in NorOiern Greece (4 vols., 1*834), 
Pelnpnnnesiaca (1846) ; Bursdan, Geographic von Griechenland (2 vols., 
U;i]izig, 1862-1873) ; Lolling, “ HcUcnische Landcskunde und 
'Jbpugraphie " in Ivan Mhller's Handbuch der hlassischen Alteriums- 
wissenschaft ; C. Wordsworth, Greece ; Pictorial^ Descriptive and 
HisUtrical (new ed., revised by H. F. Tozer (London, 1882) ; K. 
Steplianos, La Grtce (Paris, 1884) ; C. Neumann and J. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographic von Griechenland (Breslau, 1885) ; K 
Krumliacher, Griechischc Heise (Berlin, 1886) ; j. P. Mahafty, 
Rambles and Studies in Greece (London, 1887) ; R. A. H. Bickford- 
Smith, Greece under King George (London, 1893) ; Ch. Dielil, Ex- 
cursions archMogtques en Grfirr (l*aris, 1893) : Perrot and Chipiez, 
Histoire de Part, tome vi., "La Grdce primitive" (Pari.s, 1894): 
tome vii., " La Gr^ce archahiue " (Paris, 1898) ; A. Philippson, 
Griechenland und seine Sicllung im Orient (Leipzig, 1897) ; L. 
Sergeant, Greece in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1897) ; J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece (6 vols., l^n( 1 f)n, i8<)8) : 
Pausanias cmd other Greek Sketches (London, 1000) ; Greco- 7 'urhish 
IVar of from ofhcial sources, by a German staff othcer (Kng. 
trans., I.«on(ic)n, 1898) ; J. A. Symonds, Studies ^ and SheiefUs in 
Hah and Greece (3 vols., 2ncl ed., London, 1898) ; V. B6rard, La 
Ttmfuie ei PhcUhtisme rnntemporaine (Paris, nyn)). 

For 4 fhe climate : 1 >. Aeginetes, TA KXtfia Trjt ’RXXd^o* (Athens, 
1908). 

For the fauna : 1 h. dc Heldreich, La Eauna dc la (rrSce (Athens, 
1878). 

For special to]Tography : A. Meliarake.s, KvKXaHiKh Hjfrot yeteypa^a 
Kalleroplar&p KvKXa 8 iKutrtnj(TufP (Atliens, J874) ; 'Tiro/jurj/iata ireptypatpiKd 
rufp KvKXddtifp PTjtrtop "Arhpov kal Kiw (Athens, j88o); lVii>Ypa0fa 
iroXiTtK^ via sal apxala rov ropoD *ApyoXlSos sal Kopir^ias (Athens, 
t886 ) ; Veurypatkle toXitik^ via nal dpxfulo. rov vopoO HftpaXXrivias. 
(Athens, i89<») : Th. Rent, The Cyclades (I.»ondon, 1885) ; A. 
Bfttticher, Ohmpia (2nd ed., Berlin, t886) ; J. Partsch, Die insel 
Corfu : eine geographische Monographie (Gotlia, 1887) ; Die Tnsel 
Leukas (Gotlia, 1889) ; Kephallenia und Ithaka (Gotha, 1890) ; 
Die Inset Xante (Gotha, 1891) ; A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes. 
{Versuch einer Landeskunde auf geologischer Grundlage.) (Berlin, 
1H92) : " 'rheasalien und F.pirii.s " {Reisen und Porschungen int 

nordlichen Griechenland) (Berlin, i8<i7) : Die griechischen Jnseln 
des dgdisthen Meeres (Berlin, 1897); W. J. Woodhouse, Aetolia 
(Oxford, 1897) : Schultz ami Barnsley, The Monastery of St Luke of 
Stiris (l-ondon, T901); M. Lamorinides, 'H NaevXta (Athens, 1898) ; 
Monuments de Vart hvxantin, publics par Ic Minist^re de ITnstmction, 
tome i. ; G. Millet, " l.e Moiuwtt'sre de Daphni " (Paris, igoo). For 
the life, cu.stoins and tiabits of tlic modem Greeks : C. Wachsmuth, 
l^as altc Grici henland ini iiritni (Bonn, 1864) » F-, K. Tuckermau, 
The Greeks of to-d»\» (Tendon, 1873) ; B. Schmidt, Volkslehen der 
Neugriechen nnd das hellenische Aliertum (I-,eipzig, 1871) ; Estour- 
nelle de Constant, Im Vie de protnnee en Grdce (Paris, 1878) ; E. 
About, La Gri^ce contemporaine (Paris, 18.55 l 8th ed., 1883) ; J. T. 
Bent, Modern Life and Thought among the Greeks (I..ondon, 1891) : 
j. Rennell Rtxid, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece (Ixindoti, 
1892). Giiide-lTooks, Baedeker’s Greece (3rd ed., T^eipzig, uk>5 ) ; 
Murray’s Handbook for Greece (7th ed., I^ridon, IQ05) ; Mficmillan’s 
Guide to llte Eastern Mediterranean (l.ondon, rgoi). (J. D. B.) 

2 , History 

a . Ancient ; to 14b b.c. 

i. Introductory , — It is necessary to indicate at the outset the 
scope' and object of the present article. The reader must not 
expc'ct to find in it a compendious summar>' of the chief events 
in tlui history of ancient Greece. It is not intended to supply 
an “ Outlines of Greek History.” It may be questioned whether 
such a sketch of the history^ within the limits of space which are 
necessarily imposed in a work of reference, would be of utility 
to any class of readers. At any rate, the plan of the present 
work, in which the subject of Greek history is treated of in a 
large number of separate articles, allows of the narrative of 
events being given in a more satisfectory' form under the more 
general of l^e headings (c,g, Athens, Sparta, Peloponnesian 
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Wab). The dwinucter of the history itself suggests a further 
reason why a general artide upon Gr^ histSy should not 
be confined to, or even attempt, a narrs^tive of events. A sketch 
of Greek kdsto^ is not possiUe in the sense in which a sketch of 
Roman history, or even of English history, is possible. Gredk 
history is not the history of a smgie state. When Aristptle 
composed his work upon the constitutions of the Greek states, 
he found it necessary to extend his survey to no less than 15S 
states. Greek history is thus concerned with more than 150 
separate and independent political communities.. Nor is it even 
the history of a single country. The area occupied by the Greek 
race extended from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus, and from 
southern Russia to northern Africa. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that the impression conveyed by a sketch of Greek history 
should be a misleading one. A, mere narrative can hardly fail 
to give a false perspective. Experience shows that such a 
sketch is apt to resolve itself into the history of a few great 
movements and of a few leading states. What is still worse, 
it is apt to confine itself, at any rate for the greater part of the 
period dealt with, to the history of Greece in the narrower sense, 
i,e. of the Greek [)eninsula. For the identification of Greece 
with Greece proper there may be some degree of excuse when we 
come to the 5th and 4th centuries. In the period that lies behind 
the year 500 b.c. Greece proper forms but a small part of the 
Greek world. In the 7th and 6th centuries it is outside Greece 
itself that we must look for the most active life of the Greek 
people and the most brijliant manifestations of the Greek spirit. 
The present article, therefore, will be concerned with tlie causes 
and conditions of events, rather than with the events themselves ; 
it will attempt analysis rather than narrative. Its object will 
lx* to indicate problems and to criticize views ; to suggest 
lessons and parallels, and to estimate the importance of the 
Hellenic factor in the development of civilization. 

2. The Minoan and Mycenaean Ages , — ^When does Greek 
history begin Whatever may be the answer that is given to 
this question, it will be widely different from any that could 
have been proposed a generation ago. Then the question was, 
How late does Greek history begin ? To-day the question is, 
How early does it begin ? The suggestion made by Grote that 
the first Olympiad (776 B.c.) should be taken as the starting- 
point of the history of Greece, in the proper sense of the term 
“ history,” seemed likely, not so many years ago, to win general 
acceptance. At the present moment the tendency would seem 
to be to go back as far as tlie 3rd or 4th millennium B.c. in order 
to reach a starting-point, it is lo the results of archaeological 
re.search during the last thirty years that we must attribute so 
startling a change in the attitude of historical science towards 
this problem. In the days when Grote published the first volumes 
of his History of Greece archaeology was in its infancy. Its 
results, so far as they affected the earlier periods of Greek history, 
were scanty ; its methods were unscientific. The methods have 
been gradually perfected by numerous workers in the field ; but 
tlie results, which have so profoundly modified our conceptions 
of the early history of the Aegean area, are principally due to the 
discoveries of two men, Heinrich Schliemann and A. J. Evans. 
A full account of these discoveries will be found elsewhere (see 
Aegean Civilization and Crete). It will be sufficient to 
mention here that Schliemann ’s labours began with the excava- 
tions on the site of Troy in the years 1870-1873 ; that he p^sed 
on to the excavations at Mycenae in 1876 and to those at Tiryns 
in 1884. It was the discoveries of these years that reveided 
to us the Mycenaean age, and carried back the history to the 
middle of the 2nd millennium. The di.sct)veries of Dr A. J . Evans 
in the island of Crete belong to a, later period. Tlie work of 
excavation was begun in 1900, and was carried on in subsequent 
years. It has revealed to us the Minoan age, and enabled us 
to trace back the development and origins of the civilization 
for a further period of 1000 or 1500 years. The dates assigned 
by archaeologists to the different periods of Mycenaean and 
Minoan art must be regarded as merely approximate. Even 
the relation of the two civilizations is stiil, to some extent, a 
matter of conjecture. The general chronological scheme, 
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however^ in the seiise of the relative order of ^ vmous periods 
and the approximate intervak between is too firmly 

establi^d^ bodi fay internal evidence, such as the development 
of the styles of pott^, and of the art in general, and by external 
evidence, such as the points of contact with Egyptian art and 
histoiy, to admit of its being may longer senously called in 
question. 

If, then, by “ Greek history ” is to be understood die history 
of the lands occupied in later times by the Greek race (i,e, the 
Greek peninsula and the Aegean basin), the beginnings of the 
history must be carried back some sooo years before Grote’s 
proposed starting-point. If, however, “ Greek history ” is taken 
to mean the history of the Greek people, the determination of 
the starting-point is far from easy. For the question to which 
archaeology does not as yet supply any certain answer is the 
question of race. Were the creators of the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilization Greeks or were they not? In some 
degree the Minoan evidence has modified the answer suggested 
by the Mycenaean. Although wide differences of opinion as to 
the origin of the Mycenaean civilization existed amo^ scholars 
when the results of Schliemann.’s labours were first given to the 
world, a general agreement had gradually been arrived at in 
favour of the view which would identify Mycenaean with Achaean 
or Homeric. In presence of the Cretan evidence it is no longer 
possible to maintain this view with the same confidence. The 
two chief difficulties in the way of attributing either the Minoan 
or the Mycenaean civilization to an Hellenic people are connected 
respectively with the script and the religion. The excavations 
at'Cnossus have yielded thousands of tablets written in the linear 
script. There is evidence that this script was in use among the 
Mycenaeans as well. If Greek was the language spoken at 
Cnossus and Mycenae, how is it that all attempts to decipher 
the script have hitherto failed ? The Cretan excavations, again, 
have taught us a great deal as to the religion of the Minoan age ; 
they have, at the same timt;, thrown a new light upon the evidence 
supplied by Mycenaean sites. It is no longer possible to ignore 
the contrast between the cults of the Minoan and Mycenaean 
ages, and the religious conceptions which they imply, and the 
cults and religious conceptions prevalent in the historical period. 
On the other hand, it may safely he asserted that the argument 
derived from the Mycenaean art, in which we seem to trace a 
freedom of treatment which is akin to the spirit of the later 
Greek art, and is in complete contrast to the spirit of Oriental 
art, has received striking confirmation from the remains of 
Minoan art. The decipherment of the script would at once 
solve the problem. We should at least know whether the 
dominant race in Crete in the Minoan age spoke an Hellenic or 
a non-Hellenic dialect. And what could be inferred with regard 
to Crete in the Minoan age could almost certainly be inferred 
with regard to the mainland in the Mycenaean age. In the 
meanwhile, possibly until the tablets are read, at any rate until 
further evidence is forthcoming, any answer that can be given 
to the question must necessarily be tentative and provisional. 
(See Aegean Civilization.) 

It has already been implied that this period of the history 
of Greece may be subdivided into a Minoan and a Mycenaean 
age. Whether these terms are appropriate is a question of 
comparatively little importance. They at least serve to remind 
us of the part played by the discoveries at Mycenae and Cnossus 
in the reconstruction of the history. The term “ Mycenaean,’' 
it is true, faias other associations than those of locality. It may 
seem to imply that the civilization disclosed in the excavations 
at Mycenae is Achaean in character, and that it is to be connected 
with the Pelopid dynasty to which Agamemnon belonged^ In 
its scientific use, the term must be cleared of all such associations. 
Further, as opposed to ** Minoan ” it must be understood b a 
more definite sense than that m which it has often been employed. 
It has come to bei^nerally recc^nized that two different p>eriods 
m to be distinguished b Scbliemann’s discoveries at Mycenae 
its^^ vThere is an earlier period, to which belong the objects 
found m the sj^ft-graves, and there is a later period, to which 
belong the beehive tombs and the remains of the palaces. It 
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is the latter period which is ** Mycenaean in the strict sense ; 

it is *'Myoenaean” as opposed to “Minoan.” To this 
period belong also the palace at Tiryns, the beehive-tombs 
discovered cbcwherc on the mabland of Greece and one of the 
cities on the site of Troy (Sohliemann’s sixth). The potterv 
of this period is as characteristic of it, both in its forms (e.g, the 
“ stirrup ” or “ fadse-necked ” form of vase) and in its peculiar 
glaze, as is the architecture of the palaces and the beehive-tombs. 
Although the chief remains have been found on the mainland 
of Greece itself, the art of this period is found to have extended 
as far north as Troy and as far east as Cyprus. On the other 
hand, hardly any traces of it have been discovered on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, south of the Troad. The Mycenaean age, 
in this sense, may faie regarded as extending from 1600 to 1200 b.c. 
The Minoan age is of far wider extent. Its latest period includes 
both the earlier and the later periods of the remains found at 
Mycenae. This is the period called by Dr Evans “ 1 -a.te Minoan.” 
To this period belong the Great Palace at (bossus and the 
linear system of writmg. The “ Middle Minoan ” period, to 
which the earlier palace belongs, is characterized by the picto- 
graphic system of writing and by polychrome pottery of a 
peculiarly beautiful kind. Dr Evans proposes to cany back 
this period as far as 2500 b.c. Even behind it there are traces 
of a still earlier civilization. Thus the Minoan age, even if 
limited to the middle and later periods, will cover at least a 
thousand years. Perhaps the most surprising result of the 
excavations in Crete is the discovery that Minoan art is on a 
higher level than Mycenaean art. To the scholars of a generation 
ago it seemed a thing incredible that the art of the shaft-graves, 
and the architecture of the beehive-tombs and the palaces, could 
belong to the age before the Dorian invasion. The most recent 
discoveries seem to indicate that the art of Mycenae is a decadent 
art ; they certainly prove that an art, hardly inferior in its way 
to the art of the classical period, and a civilization which implies 
the command of great material resources, were flourishing in the 
Aegean perhaps a thousand years before the siege of Troy. 

To the question, “ What is the origin of this civilization ? 
Is it of foreign derivation or of native growth ? ” it is not 
possible to give a direct answer. It is clear, on the one 
hand that it was developed, by a gradual process of 
differentiation, from a culture which was common to 
the whole Aegean basin and extended as far to the 
west as Sicily. It is equally clear, on the other hand, that 
foreign influences contributed largely to the process of develop- 
ment. Egyptian influences, in particular, can be traced through- 
out the “ Minoan ” and “ Mycenaean ” periods, rhe developed 
art, however, both in Crete and on the mainland, displays 
characteristics which are the very op^xisite of those which arc 
commonly associated with the term “ oriental.” Egyptian 
work, even of the best period, is stiff and conventional ; in the 
best Cretan work, and, in a less degree, in Mycenaean work, 
we find an originality and a freedom of treatment which remind 
one of the spirit of the Greek artists. The civilization is, in 
many respects, of an advanced type. The Cretan architects 
could design on a grand scale, and could carry out their designs 
with no small degree of mechanical skill. At Cnossus we find a 
system of drainage in use, which is far in advance of anything 
known in the modern world before the 19th century. If the art 
of the Minoan age falls short of the art of the Periclean age, it is 
hardly inferior to that of the age of Peisistratus. It is a civiliza- 
tion, too, which has long been familiar with the art of writing. 
But it is one that belongs entirely to the Bronze Age. Iron is not 
found until the very end of the Mycenaean period, and then 
only in small quantities. Nor is this the only point of contrast 
between the culture of the earliest age and that of the historical 
period in Greece. The chief seats of the early culture are to be 
Wnd either in the island of Crete, or, on the mainland, at Tiryns 
and Mycenae. In the later history Crete plays no part, and 
Tiryns and Mycenae are obscure. With the great names of a 
later age, Argos, Sparta and Athens, no great discoveries are 
coimected. In northern Greece, Orchomenos rather than Theirs 
is the centre of influence. Further points of contrast readily 
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suggest themselves. The so-called Phoenician a^shabet^ in 
use amongst the later 'Greeks^ is unknown in* the earliest age. 
Its systems of writing, both the eariier and the later one, aw 
syllabir in character, and analogous to thcjse in vogue in Asia 
Minor and Cyprus. In the art of war, the chariot is of more 
importance than the foot^soldier, and the latter, unlike the 
Greek hoplite, is lightly clad, and trusts to a shield large enough 
to cover the whole l>ody, rather than to the metal helmet, breast- 
plate and greaves of later times (see Arms and Armour : Greek), 
The political sv.steni appears to have been a despotic monarchy, 
and the n^alm of the monarch to have extended to far wider 
limits than those of the dty-Btates of historical Greece. 
It is, perhaps, in the religious practices of the age, and in the 
ideas implied in them, that the contrast is most apparent. 
Neither in Crete nor on the mainland Is there any trace of the 
worship of the “ Olympian ” deities. 'J'hc cults in v^e remind 
us rather of Asia than of (Jrccce. The worship of pillars and of 
trees carries us back to Canaan, while the double-headed axe, 
so prominent in the ritual of Cnossus, survives in later times 
as the .syml>ol of the national deity of the (iarians. The beehive- 
tombs, found on many sites on the mainland besides Mycenae, 
are e\'idence both of a method of sej)ulturc and of ideas of the 
future state, which arc alien to the practice and the thought 
of the (kecks of history. It is only in one region— in the island 
of Cyprus — that the culture of the Mycenaean age is found 
.surviving into the historical period. As late as the Ixiginning 
of the 5th century B.c. Cyprus is still ruled by kings, the alphabet 
has not yet displaced a syllabary, the characteristic forms of 
Mycenaean vases still linger on, and the chief deity of the island 
is the goddess with attendant doves whose images are among 
tlie common objects of Mycenaean finds. 

3. The Homeric Afr , — ^Alikc in Oele and on the mainland 
the civilization disclosed by excavation comes abruptly to an 
c?nd. In Crct(j we can trace it back from c, 1200 b.c, to the 
Neolithic period. From the Stone Age to the end of the Minoan 
Age the development is continuous and uninterrupted.^ But 
Ix^twecn the culture of the Early .'^e and the culture of the 
Dorians, who occupied the island in historical times, no a)nnexioii 
whatever cjin lie (‘stablishcd. Between the two there is a great 
gulf fixed. It would be difiicult to imagine a greater contrast 
than tliat prc.sented by the nide life of tlie Dorian communities 
in Crete when it is compared with the political power, the material 
resoiir(!cs and the extensive commerce of the earlier period. 
The same gap betw(;en the archaeological age and the historical 
exists on the mainland also. It is true that the solution of 
continuity is here less complete. Mycenaean art continues, here 
and there, in a debased form down tco the qth century, a date to 
which we can trace back the beginnings of the later Greek avt. 
On one or two lines {r.ff, architecture) it is even possible to 
establish some sort of connexion between them. But (keck 
art as a whole cannot be evolved from Mycenaean art. Wc 
cannot bridge over the interval that separates the latter art, even 
in its decline, from the former. It is sufficient to compare the 
“ dipylon ” ware (with which the process of development begins, 
which culminates in the pottery of the Great Age) with the 
Mycenaean vajces, to satisfy oneself that the gulf exists. What 
then is the relation of the Hemic or Homeric Age (c>. the age 
whose life is portrayed for us in the poems of Homer) to the 
Eiirliest Age ? It too presents many contrasts to the later 
periods. On tlic other hand, it presents contrasts to the Minoan 
^c, which, in their way, are not less striking. It is then to be 
identified with the Mycenaean Age ? Schliemann, the dis- 
coverer of the Mycenaean culture, uifficsitatingly identified 
Mycenaean with Homeric. He even identified the shaft-graves 
of Mycenae with the tombs of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
Later inquirers, while refusing to discover so literal a corre- 
spondence between things Homeric and things Mycenaean, 
hove not hesitated to accept a general correspondence between 
the Homeric Age and the Mycenaean. Where it is a case of 

* It would be more accurate to say to the year 1500 b.c. At 
Cnossus the palac« is sacked socm after this date, and the art, both 
in Crete and in the wlioks Aegean area, becomes lifeless mid decadent 


(HMtqMunng Uterary evidence with archaeological, an exact 
comcidence is not of ooiiree to be demanded*: The most that 
cm be asked is that a geneiaiioorrespondence should be estab- 
lished. It may be conceded that the case ior sucdi a correspond- 
ence appears prima facie a strong one. There is much in Homer 
that seems to find confirmatioQ or explanation in Schliemann’s 
finds. Mycenae is Agamemnon’s city ; the plan of the Homeric 
house agrees fairly well with the palaces at Tiiyns and Myceme ; 
the forms and the technique of Mycenaean art serve to illustrate 
passages in the poems ; such are only a few of the arguments 
that have been uxged. It is the great merit of Professor Ridge- 
way’s work (The Early Age of Greece):tbsLt it has demonstrated, 
once and for all, that Mycenaean is not Homeric pure and simple; 
He insists upon differences as great as the rcsembAances. Iron is 
in common use in Homer; it is practically unknown to the 
Mycenaeans. In place of the round shield and the metal armour 
of the Homeric soldier, we find at Mycenae that the warrior is 
lightly clad in linen, and that he fights behind on oblong shield, 
which covers the whole body ; nor are the clxoriots the same in 
form. The Homeric dead are cremated ; the Mycenaean are 
buried. The gods of Homer are the deities of Olympus, of whose 
cult no traces are to be found in the Mycenaean Age. The 
novelty of Pn>fe8sor Ridgeway’s theory is that for the acceptai 
equation, Homeric Achaean*^ Mycenaean, he proposes to 
substitute the equations, Homeric^ Achaean »^post-Mycenaeaa, 
and Mycenaean »=pre- Achaean »Pela8gian. The Mycenaean 
civilization he attributes to the Pelasgians, whom he regards 
as the indigenous population of Greece, the ancestors of the later 
(keeks, and themselves Greek both in speech and blood. The 
Homeric: heroes are Achacans, a fair-haired Celtic race, whose 
home was in the Danube valley, where they had learned the use 
of iron. In Greece they are newcomers, a comiuering class 
comparable to the Norman invaders of England or Ireland, 
and like them they have ac(]uired the language of their subjects 
in the course of a few generations. The Homeric civilization 
is thus Achaean, t,e, it is Pelasgian (Mycenaean) civilization, 
appropriated by a ruder race* ; but the Homeric culture is far 
inferior to the Mycenaean. Here, at any rate, the Norman 
analogy breaks down. Norman art in England is far in advance 
of Saxon. Even in Normandy (as in Sicily), where the Norman 
appropriated ratlier than introduced, he not only assimilated 
but developed. In Greece the process must have been reversed. 

The tlieory thus outlined is probably stronger on its destructive 
side than on its constructive. To treat the Achaeans as an 
immigrant race is to nin counter to the tradition of the Greeks 
themselves, by whom the Achaeans were regarded as indigenous 
(cf. Herod, viii. 73). Nor is the Pelasgian part of the theory 
easy to reconcile with the Homeric evidence. If the Achaeans 
were a conquering class ruling over a Pelasgian population, 
we should expect to find this difference of race a prominent 
feature in Homeric society. We should, at least, expect to find 
a Pelasgian background to the Homeric picture. As a matter 
of fact, we find nothing of the sort. There is no consciousness 
in the Homeric poems of a distinction of race between the 
go^’eming and the subject classes. There are, indeed, Pelasgians 
in Homer, but the references either to the people or the name 
arc extraordinarily few. They appear as a people, presumably 
in Asia Minor, in alliance with the Trojans ; they appear dao, 
in a single passage, as one of the tribes inhabiting Crete. The 
name survives in “ Pelasgicon Argos,” which is probably to be 
identified with the valley of the Sperchoius,^ and as an epithet 
of Zeus of Dodona. The population, however, of Pelasgicon 
Argos and of Dodona is no longer Pelasgian. . llius, in the a^e 
of Homer, the Pelasgians belong, so far as Greece proper is 
concerned, to a past that is already remote. It inadmissible 
to appeal to Herodotus against Homer. For the conditions 
of the Homeric age Homer is the sole authoritative witness. 
If, however, Professor Ridgeway has failed to prove that 
“ Mycenaean ” equals ** Pelasgian,” he has. certainly proved 
that much that is Homeric is post^Mycenaean. It is 'possilde 

• See T. W. Afleti In the Classical Review, Vol. xx. (tob6), No. 4 
(May). 
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that difimfxt to be distinguished in the Homerid 

poems. There sire passages which seem to assume the conditioae 
of the Mycenaean age ; there are others which presuppose the 
conditions of a later age. It may be that the ktter plages 
reflect the ctrcomstances of the poet's own times, while the 
former ones reproduce those of an earlier period. If so, the 
substitution of iron for bronze must have been effected in the 
interval between the earlier and the later periods. 

Tt has already been pointed out that the question whether 
the makers of the Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations were 
Greeks must still be regarded as an open one. No 
^ such question can be raised as to the Homeric Age. 
tffereT ^ Th® Achaeans may or may not have been Greek in 
blood. What is certain is that the Achaean Age 
forms an integral part of Greek history. Alike on the linguistic, 
the religious and the political sides, Homer is the starting-point 
of subsequent developments. In Greek dialects the great 
distinction is that between the Doric and the rest Of the non- 
Doric dialects the two main groups are the Aeolic and Ionic, 
both of which have been develo^d, by a gradual process of 
differentiation, from the language of the Homeric poems. With 
regard to religion it is sufficient to refer to the judgment of 
Herodotus, that it was Homer and Hesiod who were the authors 
of the Greek theogony (ii. 53 oiVot fwn ol 7roi.»)<rrtrrc« Htoy ovirfv 
•EAA?pt). It is a commonplace that Homer was the Bible of the 
Greeks. On the political side, Greek constitutional development 
would be unintelligible without Homer. When Greek history, 
in the proper sense, begins, oligarchy is almost universal. Every- 
where, h{)wt?ver, an antecedent stage of monarchy has to he 
presupposed. In the Homeric system monarchy is the sole 
form of government ; but it is monarchy already well on the 
way to being transformed into oligarchy. In the person of the 
king arc united the function-s of priest, of judge and of leader 
in war. Me belongs to a family which claims divine descent 
and his office is hereditary. He is, however, no despotic monarch. 
He is compelled by custom td consult the council (boul8) of the 
elders, or chiefs. He must ask their opinion, and, if he fails 
to obtain their consent, he has no power to enforce his will. 
Even when he has obtained the consent of the council, the 
proposal still awaits the approval of the assembly (agora), of the 
people. 

Thus in the Homeric state we find the germs not only of the 
oligarchy and democracy of later Greece, but also of all the 
various forms of constitution known to the Western 
world. And a monarchy such as is depicted in the 
Homeric poems is clearly ripe for transmutation 
into oligarchy. The chiefs are addressed as kings (/CfocriA^c?), and 
claim, equally with the monarch, descent from the gods. 
In Homer, again, we can trace the later organization into tribe 
(0vA»}), clan (7€vo«), and phratiy^ which is characteristic of 
Greek society in the historical period, and meets us in analogous 
forms in other Aryan societies. The corresponds to the 
Roman gens, the to the Roman tril)e, and the phratry to 
the curia, Tlie importance of the phratry in Homeric society is 
illustrated by the well-known passag^i (Iliad ix. 63) in which 
the outcast is described as “ one who belongs to no phratry 
(dippIfTfop). It is a society that is, of course, Imsed upon slavery, 
but it is slavery in its least repulsive aspect. The treatment 
which Eumaeus and Eurycleia receive at the hands of the poet 
of the Odyssey is highly creditable to the humanity of the age. 
A society which regarded the slave as a mere chattel would have 
beeti imp>atient of the interest shown in a swindierd and a nurse. 
It is a society) too, that exhibits many of the distinguishing 
traits of later Greek life. Feasting and quarrels, it is true, are 
of more moment to the heroes than to the contemporaries of 
Pericles or Plato ; but “ music ” and “ gymnastic (though 
terms must be understood in a more restricted sense) aze as 
distinctive of the age of Homer as of that of Pindar. In one 
mpect there is retrogression in the historical period. Woman 
in Homeria society enjoyis a greater freedom, and receives greato 
reapeetf than tn tto Athens of Sophodes and Pericles. 

4. The Growth of the Greek States , — The Greek world at the 


begnlKning of tho 6th century b.c. presents a p iotoie in many 
respects dhfereitt from that of the Homeric Age. The Greek 
race is no longer confined to the Greek peninsula. It occupies 
the islands of the Aegeim, the western seaboard of Asia Minor, 
the coauits of Macedonia and Thrace, of southern Italy and 
Sicily. Scattered settlements are found as far apart as the mouth 
of the Rhone, the north of Africa, the Crimea and the eastern 
end of the Black Sea. The Greeks are called by a national name, 
HoUmes, the symbol of a fully-developed national self-conscious- 
ness. They are divided into three great branches, the Dorian, 
the Ionian and the Aeolian, names almost, or entirely, unknown 
to Homer. The heroic monarchy has nearly everywhere dis- 
appwed. In Greece proper) south of Thermopylae’, it survives, 
bot in a peculiar form, in the Spartan state alone. What is the 
significance and the explanation of contrasts so profound ? 

It is probalfle that the explanation is to be found, directly 
or indirectly, in a sii^le cause, the Dorian invasion. In Homer 
the Dorians are mentioned in one passage only (Odyssey 
xix. 177). They there app^r as one of the races which 
inhabit Crete. In the historical period the whole 
Peloponnese, with the exception of Arcadia, Elis and Achaea, 
is Dorian. In northern Greece the Dorians occupy llie little 
state of Doris, and in the Aegean they form tht^ population 
of Crete, Rhodes and some smaller islands. Thus the chief 
centres of Minoan and Mycenaean culture have passed into 
Dorian hands, and the chief seats of Achaemi power are included 
in Dorian states. Greek tradition exi^lained tlie overthrow of 
the Achaean system by an invasion of the Peloponnese by the 
Dorians, a northern tribe, which had found a temporary home in 
Doris, line story ran that, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
force an entrance by the Isthmus of Corinth, they had crossed 
from Naupactus, at the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, landed 
on the opposite shore, and made their way into the heart of the 
Peloponnese. where a single victor}'- gave them possession of the 
.Achaean states. Their conquests were divided among the 
invaders into three shares, for which lots were cast, and thus 
the three states of Argos, Sparta and Messenia were created. 
There i$ much in this tradition that is impossible or improbable. 
It is impossible, e.g, for the tiny state of Doris, with its tliree 
or four “ small, sad villages ” (woAc*? fiiKpal icai kvirpoxfopoi, 
Strabo, p. 427), to have furnished a force of invaders sufficient 
to conquer and re-people the greater part of the Peloiwnnese. 
It is improbable that the conquest should have been cither as 
sudden, or as complete, as the legend represents. On the 
contrary, there are indications that the conquest was gradual, 
and that the displacement of the older population was incomplete. 
The improbability of the details affords, however, no ground 
for questioning the reality of the invasion.^ The tradition 
can t^e traced back at Sparta to the 7th century b.c. (Tyrtaeus, 
quoted by Strabo, p. 362), and there is abundant evidence, other 
than that of legend, to corroborate it. There is the Dorian name, 
to begin with. If, as Beloch supposes, it originated on the coast 
of Asia Minor, where it served to distinguish the settlers in 
Rhodes and the neighbouring islands from the lonians and 
Aeolians to the north of them, how came the great and famous 
states of the Peloponnese to adopt a name in use among the 
petty colonies planted by their kinsmen across the sea ? Or, if 
Dorian is simply Old Peloponnesian, how are we to account for 
the Doric dialect or the Dorian pride of race ? 

It is tnie that there are great differences between the literaiy 
Doric, the dialect of Corinth and Argos, and the dialects of 
Laconia and. Crete, and that there are affinities between the 
dialect of I.acoma and the non-Dorian dialects of Arcadia and 
Elis^ It is equally true, however, and of far more consequence, 
that al? the Doric dialects are distinguished from all: other Greek 
dialects by Certain common characteristics. Perhaps the 
strongest sentiment in the Dorian nature is the pride of race. 
Indeed, it Ibokft as if the Dorians claimed to be the sole genuine 
Hellenes. How can we account for an indigenous population, 
first imagining itself to be immigrant, and then developing a 

* It has been' impugned by J. Beloch, Griechiseke Geschickie, i. 
149 ff. 
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contempt for the rest of the race, equally imligeoous with itself, 
on account of a fictitious difference in orif^in ? Finally, there 
is the archaeological evidence. The older civilization comes to 
an abrupt end, and it does so, on the mainland at least, at the 
very period to which tradition assigns the Dorian migration. 
Its development is greatest, and its overthrow most complete, 
precisely in the r^ions occupied the Dorians and the other 
tribes, whose migrations were traditionally amnected with 
theirs. It is hardly too much to say that the archaeologist would 
have been compelled to postulate an inroad into central and 
southern Cireece of tribes from the north, at a lower level of 
culture, in the course of the 12th and nth centuries n.c., if the 
historian had not been able to direct him to the traditions of the 
great migrations (fUTavatrTtUrtisi), of which the Dorian invasion 
was the chief. With the Dorian migration Greek tradition 
connected the expansion of the Greek race eastwards across the 
Aegean. In the historical period the Greek settlements on the 
western coast of Asia Minor fall into three clearly defined groups. 
I'o the north is the Aeolic group, consisting of the island of 
T.esl)os and twelve towns, mostly insignificant, on the opposite 
mainland. To the south is the Dorian hexapolis, consisting of 
Gnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland, and the islands of 
Rhodes and (k>s. in the centre comes the Ionian dodecapolis, 
a group consisting of ten towns on the mainland, together with 
the islands of Samos and Chios. Of these three groups, the 
Ionian is incomparably the most important. The lonians also 
occupy Euboea and the C'yclades. Although it would appear 
thal Cyprus (and possibly Pamphylia) had been occupied by 
settlers from Greece in the Mycenaean age, Greek tradition is 
probably correct in putting the colonization of Asia Minor and 
the islands of the Aegean after the Dorian migration. Both the 
Homeric and the archaeological evidence seem to point to the 
same conclusion. Between Rhodes on the south and the Troad 
on the north scarcely any Mycenaean remains have lieen found. 
Homer is ignorant of any Greeks east of Euboea. If the poems 
are earlier than the Dorian Invasion, his silence is conclusive. 
If the poems are some centuries later than the Invasion, they at 
least prove that, within a few generations of that event, it was 
the belief of the Greeks of Asia Minor that their ancestors had 
crossed the seas after the close of the Heroic Age. It is probable, 
too, that the names Ionian and Aeolian, the former of which is 
found once in Homer, and the latter not at all, originated among 
the colonists in Asia Minor, and served to designate, in the first 
instance, the members of the Ionic and Aeolic dodecapoleis. 
As Curtius ^ pointed out, the only Ionia known to hLstory is in 
Asia Minor. It does not follow tluit Ionia is the original home 
of the Ionian race, as Curtius argued. It almost certainly 
follows, however, that it is the original home of the Ionian 
name. 

It is less easy to account for the name Hellenes. The Greeks 
were profoundly conscious of their common nationality, and of 
the gulf that separated them from the rest of mankind. They 
themselves recognized a common race and language, and a 
common type of religion and culture, as the chief factors in this 
sentiment of nationality (see Herod, viii. 144 to ‘EAA.?p4#coi^ cor 
nfiaifMV T€ #cat ofiGyAuKTa-or nal i^pvfmrd tc KOira Kal 

(hKrtaL tc o/xorpoira). “ Hellenes ” was the name of their 
common race, and “ Hellas ” of their Common country. In 
Homer there is no distinct consciousness of a common nation- 
ality, and consequently no antithesis of Greek and Barbarian 
(see Thuc. i. 3). Nor is there a true collective name. There are 
infi(‘ed Hellenes (though the name occurs in one passage only, 
Hia l ii. 684), and there is a Hellas ; b it his Hellas, whatever its 
precise signification may be, is, at any rate, not equivalent either 
to (Treece proper or to the land of the Gi«eks, and his Hellenes are 
inhabitants of a small district to the south of Thessady. It 
is possible that the diffusion of the Hellenic name was due to the 
Dcffian invaders. Its use can be traced back to the first half of 
the 7th centiir>\ Not less obscure are the causes of the fall of 
monarchy. It cannot have been the immediate dSect of the 

' History e/ Gr«§ce (Eng. tran.s., i. 32 fl.) ; cf. the same writer's 
loner vor d$r ionischen Wandertotf^. 
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Donan Conquest, for the states founded by the Dorians were at 
first monarchicaliy governed. It may, however, have been an in- 
direct efiea of it. We have already seen that the power of the 
Homeric king is more limited than that of the rulers of 
Cnossus, Tiryns or Mycenae. In other words, monarchy 
is already in decay at the epoch of the Invasion. The 
Invasion, in its effects on wealth, commerce and civilization, is 
almost comparable to the irruption of the barbarians into the 
Roman empire. The monarch of the Minoan and Mycenaean age 
has extensive revenues at his command ; the monarch of the early 
Dorian stetes js little better than a petty chief. Thus the interval, 
once a wide one, that separates him from the nobles tends to dis- 
appear. The decay of monarchy was gradual ; much more gradual 
than is generally recognized. There were parts of the Greek world 
in which it still sundved in the 6th century, s.g. Sparta, Cyrene, 
Cyprus, and possibly Argos and Tarentum. Both Herodotus 
and Thucydides apply the title ** king ** (^Sao-tAcvs) to the rulers 
of Thessaly in the 5th century. The date at which monarchy 
gave place to a republican form of government must have 
differed, and differed widely, in different cases. The traditions 
relating to the foundation of Cyrene assume the existence of 
monarchy in Thera and in Crete in the middle of the 7th century 
(Herodotus iv. 150 and 154), and the reign of Amphicrates 
at Samos (Herod, iii. 59) can hardly be placed more than a 
generation earlier. In view of our general ignorance of the historj" 
of the 7th and 8th centuries, it is hazardous to pronounce these 
instances exceptional. On the other hand, the change from 
monarchy to oligarchy was completed at Athens before the end 
of the 8th century, and at a still earlier date in some of the other 
states. The process, again, by which the change was effected 
was, in all probability, less uniform than is generally assumed. 
There are extremely few cases in which we have any trustworthy 
evidence, and the instances about which we are informed refuse 
to be reduced to any common type. In Greece proper our 
information is fullest in the case of Athens and Argos. In the 
former case, the king is gradually stripped of his powers by a 
process of devolution. An hereditary king, ruling for life, is 
replaced by three annual and elective magistrates, between 
whom are divided the executive, military and religious functions 
of the monarch (see Archon). At Argos the fall of the monarchy 
is preceded by an aggrandisement of the royal prerogatives. 
There is nothing in common between these two cases, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the process elsewhere was analogous 
to that at Athens. Everywhere, however, oligarchy is the 
form of government which succeeds to monarchy. Political 
power is monopolized by a class of nobles, whose claim to govern 
is based upon birth and the possession of land, the most valuable 
form of property in an early society. Sometimes power is 
confined to a single clan {e.g, the Bacdiiadae at Corinth) ; more 
commonly, as at Athens, all houses that are noble are equally 
privileged. In every case there is found, as the adviser of the 
executive, a Boule, or council, representative of the privileged 
class. Without such a council a Greek oligarchy is inconceivable. 
The relations of the executive to the council doubtless varied. 
At Athens it is clear that the real authority was exercised by the 
archons ; - in many states the magistrates were probably sub- 
ordinate to the council (cf . the relation of the consuls to the senate 
at Rome). And it is clear that the way in which the oligarchies 
used their power varied also. The cases in which the power was 
abused are naturally the ones of which we hear ; for an abuse 
of power gave rise to discontent and was the ultimate cause of 
revolution. We hear little or nothing of the cases in which 
power was exercised wisely. Happy Is the constitution which 
has no annals 1 We know, however, that oligarchy held its 
ground for generations, or even lor centuries, in a large propor- 
tion of the Greek states ; and a government which, like the 
oligarchies of Elis, Thebes or Aegina, could maintain itself lor 
thm or four centuries cannot have been merely oppressivci 

- If t!ie account of early Athenian constitutional history dven in 
the Athenaion Poliieia were accepted, it would foUow that the 
archons were inferior in authority to the Eupatrid BoulS, the 
Areopagus. 
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The period ot the transition from monarchy to oligarchy 
is the pmod in Which commerce begins to develop, and trade- 
routes to be orgaftiaed. Greede had been the centre of 
an active trade in the Minoan and Mycenaean epochs. 
The products of Crete and of the Pelopoiinese had found their 
way to Egypt and Asia Minor. The overthrow of the older 
civitization put an end to commerce. The seas became insecure 
and intercourse with the East was interrupted. Our earliest 
glimpses of the Aegean after the period of the migrations disclose 
the raids of the pirate and the activity of the Phoenician trader. 
It is not till the 8th century has dawned that trade begins to 
revive, and the Phoenician has to retire before his Greek com- 
petitor. For some time to come, however, no clear distinction is 
drawn between the trader and the pirate. The pioneers of Greek 
trade in the West are the pirates of Cumae (Thucyd. vi. 4). 
The expansion of Greek commerce, unlike that of the commerce 
of the modem world, was not connected with any great scientific 
discoveries. There is nothing in the history of ancient navigation 
that is analogous to the invention of the mariner^s compass or 
of the steam-engine. In spite of this, the development of Greek 
commerce in the 7 th and 6th centuries was rapid. It must have 
been assisted by the great discovery of the early part of the 
former century, the invention of coin^ money. To the Lydians, 
rather than the Greeks, belongs the credit of the discovery ; 
but it was the genius of the latter race that divined the import- 
ance of the invention and spread its use. The coinage of the 
Ionian towns goes hack to the reign of Gyges (r. 675 b.c.). And 
it is in Ionia that commercial development is earliest and greatest. 
In the most distant regions the Ionian is first in the field. Egypt 
and the Black Sea are both opened up to Greek trade by Miletus, 
the Adriatic and the Western Mediterranean by Phocaea ami 
Samos. It is significant that of the twelve states engaged in the 
Egyptian trade in the 6th century all, with the exception of 
Aegina, are from the eastern side of the Aegean (Herod, ii. 178). 
On the western side the chief centres of trade during these 
centuries were the islands of Euboea and Aegina and the town 
of Corinth. The Aeginetan are the earliest coins of Greece 
proper (r. 650 b.c.) ; and the two rival scales of weights and 
measures, in use amongst the Greeks of every age, are the 
Aeginetan and the Euboic. Commerce naturally gave rise to 
commercial leagues, and commercial relations tended to bring 
about political alliances. Foreign policy even at this early 
epoch seems to have been largely determined by considerations 
of commerce. Two leagues, the members of which were connected 
by political as well as commercial ties, can be recognized. At 
the head of each stood one of the two rival powers in the island 
of Euboea, Chalcis and Eretria. Their primary object was 
doubtless protection from the pirate and the foreigner. Compet- 
ing routes Were organized at an early date under their influence, 
and their trading connexions can be traced from the heart of 
Asia Minor to the north of Italy, Miletus, Sybaris and Etruria 
were members of the Eretrian league ; Samos, Corinth, Rhegium 
and Zanrle (commanding the Straits of Messina), and Cumae, 
on the Bay of Naples, of the Chalcidian. The wool of the 
Phrygian uplands, woven in the looms of Miletus, reached the 
Etruscan markets by way of Sybaris ; through Cumae, Rome 
and the rest of Latium obtained the elements of Greek culture. 
Greek trade, however, was confined to the Mediterranean area. 
The Phoenician and the Carthaginian navigators penetrated 
to Britain ; they discovered the passage round the Cape two 
thousand years before Vasco da Gama’s time. The Greek sailor 
dared not adventure himself outside the Black Sea, the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean. Greek trade, too, was essentially mari- 
time. Ports visited by Greek vessels were often the starting 
points of trade-routes into the interior ; the traffic along those 
routes was left in the hands of the natives (see (*.g. Herod, iv. 24). 
One service, the importance of which can hardly be overestimated, 
wHs Tendered to civilizatioh by the Greek traders — the invention 
of geography. The science of geography is the invention of the 
Greeks. The first maps were made by them (in the 6th century) ; 
and it was discoveries and surveys of their sailors that made 
map-making possible. 


Closely connected with the history of Greek trade is the 
history of Greek colonization. The period of colonization, in 
its narrower sense, extends from the middle of the 
8th to the middle of the 6th century. Greek coloniza- Sir 
tion is, however, merely a continuation of the process 
which at an earlier epoch had led to the settlement, first of 
Cyprus, and then of the islands and coasts of the Aegean. From 
the earlier settlements the colonization of the historical period 
is distinguished by three characteristics. The later colony 
acknowledges a definite metropolis (“ mother-city ”) ; it is 
planted by a definite oecist (otKumjs) ; it has a definite date 
assigned to its foundation.^ It would he a mistake to regard 
Greek colonization as commercial in origin, in the sense that tlie 
colonies were in all cases established as trading-posts. This 
was the case with the Phoenician and Carthaginian settlements, 
most of which remained mere factories ; and some of the Greek 
colonies (e,g. many of those planted by Miletus on the shores 
of the Black Sea) bore this character. The typical Greek colony, 
however, was neither in origin nor in development a mere 
trading-post. It was, or it became, a polis, a city-state, in which 
was reproduced the life of the parent state. Nor was Greek 
colonization, like the emigration from Europe to America and 
Australia in the iQth century, simply the result of over-popula- 
tion. The causes were as various os those which can be traced 
in the history of modern colonization. Those which were 
established for the purposes of trade may be compared to the 
factories of the Portuguese and Dutch in Africa and the Far P 3 ast. 
Others were the result of political discontent, in some form or 
shape ; these may be compared to the Puritan settlements 
in New England. Others again were due to ambition or the 
mere love of adventure (see Herod, v. 42 ff., the career of 
Dorieus). But however various the causes, two conditions 
must always be presupposed— an expansion of commerce and 
a growth of population. Within the narrow limits of the ciu - 
.state there was a constant tendency for population to become 
redundant, until, as in the later centuries of Greek life, its 
growth was artificially restricted. Alike from the Roman 
colonies, and from those founded by the European nations 
in the course of the last few centuries, the Greek colonics art* 
distinguished by a fundamental contrast. It is significant that 
the contrast is a political one. The Roman colony was in a 
position of entire subordination to the Roman stale, of which it 
formed a part. The modern colony was, in varying degrees, 
in political subjection to the home government. The Greek 
colony was completely independent ; and it was independent 
from the first. The ties that united a colony to its metropolis 
were those of sentiment and interest ; the political tie did not 
exist. ITiere were, it is true, exceptions. The colonies estab- 
lished by imperial Athens closely resembled the colonies of 
imperial Rome. The clcruchy (q.v.) formed part of the Athenian 
state ; the cleruchs kept their status as citizens of Athens and 
acted as a military garrison. And if the political tie, in the 
proper sense, was wanting, it was inevitable that political 
relations should spring out of commercial or sentimental ones. 
Thus we find Corinth interfering twice to save her colony Syracuse 
from destruction, and Megara bringing about the revolt of 
Byzantium, her colony, from Athens. Sometimes it is not easy 
to distinguish political relations from a political tic (e,g, the 
relations of Corinth, both in the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars, to Ambracia and the neighbouring group of colonies). 
When we compare the development of the Greek and the modem 
colonies we shall find that the development of the former was 
even more rapid than that of the latter. In at least three 
respects the Greek settler was at an advantage as compared 
with the colonist of modem times. The differences of race, of 
colour and of climate, with which the chief problems of modem 
colonization are connected, played no part in the history of the 
Greek settlements. The races amongst whom the Greeks planted 

' The dates before the middle of the 7th century arc in most cases 
artificial, e.g. those given by I'hucydides (book vi.) for the earlier 
Sicilian settlements. See J. P. Mahaffy, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
ii. 164 li. 
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themselves were in some cases on a similar level of culture. 
Where the natives wene still Ixickward or barbarous^ they came 
of a stock either closdy reiatied to the Greek, or at least separated 
from it by no great physical differences. We need only contrast 
the Carian, the Sicel, the Thracian or even the Scythian, with 
the native Australian, the Hottentot, the Red Indian or the 
Maori, to apprehend the advantage of the Greek. Amalgama- 
tion with the native races was easy, and it involved neither 
physical nor intellectual degeneracy as its consequence. Of the 
races with which the Greelu came in contact the Thracian was 
far from the highest in the scale of culture ; yet three exf the 
greatest nfimes in the Great Age of Athens arc those of men who 
had Thracian blood in their veins, viz. Themistocles, Cimon 
and the historian Thucydides. In the absence of any distinction 
of colour, nt) insuperat^; barrier existed between the Greek and 
the hellcnizcd native. The demos of the colonial cities was 
largely recruited from the native population,^ nor was there 
anything in the Greek world analogous to the “ mean whites ’’ 
or the black belt.” Of hardly less importance were the 
climatic condition.s. In this respect the Mediterranean area is 
unique, 'fhere is no other region of the world of equal extent 
in which these conditions are at once so uniform and so favourable. 
Nowhere hari the Greek settler to encounter a climate which 
was either nnsuited to his labour or subversive of his vigour. 
That in .spite of these .advanUiges so little, comparatively 
speaking, wa.s effec^ted in the work of Hellenization before 
the epoch of Alexander and the Oiadochi, was the effect of a 
single counteracting cause. The Greek colonist, like the Greek 
inifler, clung to the shore. He penetrated no farther inland 
than the sea-bn«2e. Hence it wals only in islands, such as 
Sicily or ( ypru.s, that the process of Hellenization was complete. 
Klsewhere the Greek settlements formed a mere fringe along 
coast. 

1o the 7th century there belong.s another movement of high 
importiinc(^ in its bearing upon the economic, religious and 
litemry development of Greece, as well a.s. upon its 
ffrMttta, constitutional histJory. 'Ibis movement is tin* rise of 
th(? tyramtis. In the political writers of a later age the 
word pewsesses a clear-cut connotation. From other forms 
of monarchy it is distinguished by a twofold differentiation. 
'J'he tyrannus is on unconstilutional ruler, and his authority 
is exerci.sitid over unwilling subjec^ts. In the 7 th and 6th centuries 
the line was not drawn so distindiy l>etween the tyrant and the 
legitimate monarch. Kven Herodotus uses the words “ tyrant ” 
and ** king ” interchangeably the princes of Cyprus arc 
called kings ” in v. uo and ” tyrants ” in v. loq), so that it 
is sometimes difficult t<» decide whether a legitimate monarch 
or a tyrant is meant (r.g. Aristopliilides of Tarentum, iii. 136, 
or Telya of Syharts, v. 44). But the distinction between tlir 
tyrant and the king of the Heroic Age is a valid one. ft is not 
true that his rule was always exercised over unwilling subjects ; 
it is true that his position was always uncoastitutional. The 
Homeric king is a legitimate monarch ; his authority is invested 
with the sanctions of religion and immemorial custom. The 
tyrant is an illegitimate ruler : his authority is not recognized, 
either by customary usage or by express enactment. Jiut the 
word “ tyrant ” was originally a neutral term ; it did not 
nec'essarily imply a misuse of power. The origin of the tyrannis 
is obscure. The word tyramms lias been tliought, with some 
reason, to be a l..ydian one. Prolmbly both the name and the 
thing originated in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, though the 
earliest tyrants of whom we hear in Asia Minor (at Ephesus and 
Miletus) are a generation later than the earliest in Greece itself, 
where, both at Sicyon and at Corinth, tyranny appears to date 
back to the second quarter of the 7th century. It is not unusual 
to regard tyranny as a universal stage in the constitutional 
development of the Greek states, and as a stage that occurs 
everywhere at one and the same period. In reality, tyranny 
is confined to certain regions, and it is a phenomenon that is 
peculiar to no one age or century. In Greece proper, before the 

* At Syracuse the. d»mos makes common cause with the Sics! 
serf-population against the nobles (Herod, vii. 155). 


4tb century n.c., it is confined to a smgll groqp of states round i^e 
Corinthian and Saronic Gnlfe.. The. greater part of the Belo- 
ponnese was exempt from, it, and there ia no good evidence for its 
existence north of the Isthmus, except lat Megara and Athens. 
It plays no part in, the history of the Greek cities in Chalcidice 
and Thrace. It appears to have been rare in the Cyclades. 
The r^ions in which it finds a congenial spil are two, Asia Minor 
and Sicily. Thus it is incorrect to say that most Greek states 
passed through this stage. It is still wider of the mark to 
assume that they passed through it at the same time. There is 
no “ Age of the Tyrants.” Tyranny began in the Pelpponnese 
a hundred years before it appears in Sicily, and it has disappeared 
in the Pelopotmese almost before it begins in Sicily. In the 
latter the great age of tyranny comes at the beginning of the 
5th century ; in ^ former it is at the end of the 7th and the 
beginning of the 6th. At Athens the histor>' of tyranny begins 
after it has emled both at Sicyon and Corinth,. There is, indeed, 
a period in which tyranny is non-existent in the Greek states ; 
roughly speaking, the last sixty years of the 5th century. But 
with this exception, there is no period in which the tyrant is 
not to be found. The greatest of all the tyrannies, that of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, belongs to the 4th century. Nor must 
it be assumed that tyranny always comes at the same stage in 
the history of a constitution : that it is always a stage between 
oligarchy and democracy. At Corinth it is followed, not by 
democracy but by oligarchy, and it is an oligarchy that lasts, 
with a brief interruption, for two hundred and fifty years. At 
Athens it is not immediately preceded by oligarchy. Between 
the Kupatrid oligarchy and the rule of Pcisistratus there comes 
tlie timocracy of Solon. These exceptions do not stand alone. 
The cause of tyranny is, in one sense, uniform. In the earlier 
centuries, at any rate, tyranny is always the expression of 
discontent ; the tyrant is always the champion of a cause. 
Bui it Would be a mistake to suppose that the discontent is 
necessarily political, or that the cause which be cliampions io 
always a constitutional one. At Sicyon it is a racial one ' 
('leisthenes is the champion of the older population against their 
Dorian oppressors (see Herod, v. 67, 68). At Athens the 
discontent is economic rather than political ; Peisistratus is the 
champion of the Diacrii, the inhabitants of the poorest region of 
Attica. The party-strifes of which we hear in the early history 
of Miletus, which doubtless gave the tyrant his opportunity, 
are concerned with the claims of rival industrial classes. In 
Sicily the tyrant is the ally of the rich and the foe of the demos, 
and the cause which he champions, both in the 5th century and 
the 4th, Is a national one, tliat of the Greek against the Cartha- 
ginian. We may suspect that in Greece itself the tyrannies of 
the 7th century are tlie expression of an anti-Dorian reaction. 
It can luirdly be an accident that the states in which the tyrannis 
Is found at this epoch, Corinth, Mc^ara, Sicyon, Epiduurus, 
are all of them states in which a Dorian upper class ruled over 
a subject population. In Asia Minor the tyrannis assumes a 
peculiar character after the Persian conquest. The tyrant 
rules as tlie deputy of the Persian satrap. Thus in the East the 
tyrant is the enemy of the national cause ; in the West, in Sicily, 
he is its champion. 

Tyranny is not a phenomenon peculiar to Greek history. 
It is possible to find analogies to it in Roman histoiy^ in the 
power of Caesar, or of the Caesars ; in the despotisms of medieval 
Italy ; or even in the Napoleonic empire. Between the tyrant 
and the Italian despot there is indeed a real analogy ; but 
between the Roman principate and the Greek tyrannis there are 
two essential differences. In the first place, the principate was 
expressed in constitutional forms, or veiled under constitutional 
fictions ; the tyrant stood altogether outside the constitution. 
And, secondly, at Rome both Julius and Augustus owed their 
position to the power of the sword. The poweii^ of the sword, 
it is true, plays a large part in the history of the lat^r tyrants 
{e,g, Dionysius of Syracuse) ; the earlier ones, however, had no 
mercenary armies at their oomnmnd. We can hard^ compare 
the bodyguard of Peisistratus to the legions of the first or the 
second Caesar. 
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The Tiew tiUcisn of the tyfmnis ia Greek Mtev^ure is almost 
utiiformly ttxiifavourable. In tiiis respect thesna js no difierence 
betriveen Plato and w\ristx)tie> or between Herodotus and the 
later historians.^ His polic^r is represented as purely selfish, 
and his rule as oppressive. Hero^tus is influenced partly by 
the traditions current among the oligarchs^ had bm the 
chief sufferers, and partly: by the odious associations whidi had 
gathered round tyranny in Asia Minor. The philosophers write 
under their impressions of the later iyrannis, and their aocount 
is largely an a priori one. It is seldom, that we find any attempt, 
either in the philosophers or the historians, to do justice to the 
real services rendered by the tyrants.** Their first service was 
a constitutional one. They helped to break down the power 
of the old aristocratic housies, and thus to create the. social and 
political conditions indispensable to democracy. The tyramus 
involved the sacrifice of liberty in the eause of equality. When 
tyranny falls, it is never succeeded by the aristocracies which 
it had overthrown. It is frequently succeeded by an oligarchy, 
but it is an oligarchy in which the claim to exckisive power is 
based, not upon mere birth, but upon wealth, or the possession 
of land. It would be unfair to treat this service as one that 
was rendered unconsciously and unwillingly. Where the tyrant 
asserted the claims of an oppressed class, he consciously aimed at 
the destruction of privilege and the effacement of class distinc- 
tions. ■ Henoe it is unjust to treat his power as resting upon 
mere force. A government which can last eighty or a hundred 
years, as was the case with the tyrannies at Corinth and Sicyon, 
must have a moral force behind it. It must rest upon the 
consent of its subjects. The second service which the tyrants 
rendered to Greece was a political one. Their policy tended to 
break down the barriers which isolated each petty state from 
its neighbours. In their histor>^ we can trace a system of wide- 
spread alliances, which are often cemented by matrimonial 
connexions. The Cy pselid t3rrants of Corinth appear to have been 
allied with the royal families of Egypt, Lydia and Phrygia, as 
well as with the tyrants of Miletus and Epidaurus, and with 
some of the great Athenian families. In Sicily we find a league 
of the northern tyrants op[iosed to a league of the southern ; 
and in each case tliere is a corresponding matrimonial alliance. 
Anaxilaus of Rhegium is the son-in-law and ally of Terillus of 
Himera ; Gelo of Syracuse stands in the same relation to Theron 
of Agrigentum. Royal marriages have played a great part in 
the politics of Europe. In the comparison of Greek and modem 
history it has been too often forgotten how great a difference 
it makes, and how great a disadvantage it involves, to a republic 
that it. has neither sons nor daughters to give in marriage. In 
commerce and colom 55 ation the tyrants were only continuii^ 
the work of the oligarchies to which they succeeded. Gre^ 
trade owed its expansion to the intelligent efforts of the oligarchs 
who ruled at Miletus and Cxirintb, in Samos, Aegina and Euboea ; 
but in particular cases, such as Miletus, Corinth, Sicyon and 
Atliens, there was a further development, and a still more rapid 
growth, under the tyrants. In the same way, the foundation 
of the colonies was in most ca.ses due to the policy of the oli- 
garchical governments. They can claim credit for the colonies 
of Chalcis and Eretria, of Megara, Phocaea and Samos, as well 
as for the great Achaean settlements in southern Italy. The 
(Vpsriids at Corinth, and Thrasybulus at Miletus, are instances 
of tyrants who colonized on a great scale. 

In their religious policy the tyrants went far to democratiBe 
Greek religion. The functions of monarchy had been largely 
religious; but, while the king was necessarily a 
priest, he was not the only priest in the comiimnity. 
There were special priesthoods, hereditary in par- 
ticular families, even in the monarchical pmod ; and 
upon the fall of the monarchy, while the priestly functions of 
the kings passed to republican magistrates, the priesthoods 
which were in the exclusive possession of the great families 
tended to become the important ones. Thus, before the rise of 
tyramw, Greek rekgioh is arlstbcratic. The cults recognized 

^ An exception Should perhaps' be mado in the case of Thucydides. 
® The Pcisistratidae come ofi better^ however. 


by the atate are the sacra of noble clans. The religious pre- 
rogatives of the nobles helped * to confirm their political ones, 
and,: as long as relig^n retained its aristocratic character, it was 
impossible for democracy to take root. The policy of the tyrants 
aimed at fostwing popular cults which had no associations with 
the old fmilies, and at establishing new festivals. The cult 
of the wine-god, Dionysus, was thus fostered at Sicyon hy 
Qeisthenes, and at Corinth by the Cypselids ; while at Athens 
a new festival of this deity, which so completely overshadowed 
the older festival that it became known as the Great Dionysia, 
probably owed its institution to Peisistratus. Another festival, 

I the Panathenaea, which had been instituted only a few years 
before his rise to pow, became under his rule, and thanks to his 
policy, the chief national festival of the Athenian state. Every- 
where, again, wc find the tyrants the patrons of literature. 
Pindar and Bacchylidcs, Aeschylus and Simonides found a 
welcomt‘ at the court of Hicro. Polycrates was the patron of 
Anacreon, Periander of Arion. To Peisistratas has been attri- 
buted, possibly not without reason, the first critical edition of 
tile text of Homer, a work as important in tiie literary history 
of Greece as was the issue of the Authorized Version of the Bible 
in English history. If we would judge fairly of tyranny, and of 
what it contributed to the development of Greece, wc must 
remember how many states there were in whose history the 
period of greatest power coincides with tlie rule of a tyrant. 
This is unquestionably true of Corinth and Sic>’on, as well as of 
Syracuse in the 5th, and again in the 4th centiir>' ; it is probably 
true of Samos and Miletus. In the case of Athens it Is only the 
splendour of the Great Age that blinds us to the greatness of 
the results achieved by the policy of the Peisistratids. 

With the overthrow of tliis dynast)' tyranny disappears from 
Greece proper for more than a century. During the century and 
a half which hod elapsed since its first appearance the whole 
aspect of Greek life, and of the Greek world, had changed. 
The development wins as yet incomplete, but the lines on which 
it was to proceed had been clearly marked out. Political power 
was no longer the monopoly of a class. The struggle between 
i the “ few ” and the “ irwuiy ” had begun ; in one sUitc at least 
I (Athens) the victory of the “ many ** was assured. The first 
chapter in the history of democracy was already written. In 
the art of war the two innovations which were ultimately to 
establish tlie military supremacy of Greece, hoplite tactics and 
the trireme, had already been introduced. Greek literature was 
no longer synonymous with epic poetry. Some of YhesirtM 
its most distinctive forms had not yet been evolved ; 
indeed, it is only quite at the end of the period that 
prose-writing begins ; but both lyric and elegiac poetry had been 
brought to perfection. In art, statuary was still comparatively 
stiff and crude ; but in other branches, in architecture, in vase- 
painting and in coin-types, the aesthetic genius of the race had 
asserted its pre-eminence. Philosophy, the supreme gift of Greece 
to the modern world, had become a living power. Some of her 
most original thinkers belong to the 6th century. Criticism had 
been applied to ev^tiiing in turn : to the gods, to conduct, 
and to the conception of the universe. Before the Great Age 
begins, the claims of intellectual as well as of political freedom 
had been vindicated. It was not, however, in Greece proper 
that progress had been greatest. In the next centur}' the centre 
of gravity of Greek civilization shifts to the western side of the 
Aegean ; in the 6th cemtury it must be looked for at ICiietus, 
rather than at Athens. In order to estimate how far the develop- 
ment of Greece had advanced, or to appreciate the distinctive 
features of Greek life at this period, we must study Ionia, rather 
than Attica or the Peloponnese. Almost all that b greatest and 
most characteristic is to he found on the eastern side of the 
Aegean. The great names in the history of science and philosophy 
before the be^nmg of the 5th ccntury—Thalcs, Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Anaximander, Hecataeus ; 
names which are representative of xnathematics, astronomy, 
geography and metaphysics, are all, without exception, Ionian. 
In poetry, too, the most famous names, if not so exclusively 
Ionian, ore connected either with the Asiatic coast or with 
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the Cyclades. Against Archilochus and Anacreon^ Sappho md 
Alcaeus, Greece has nothing better to set, after the age of Hesiod, 
than Tyrtaeus and Theognis. Reference has already b«n made 
to the greatness of the lonians as navigators, as colonizers and 
as traders. In wealth and in population, Miletus, at the epoch 
of the Persian conquest, must have been far ahead of any city 
of European Greece. Sybaris, in Magna Graecia, can have been 
its only rival outside Ionia. There were two respects, however, 
in which the comparison was in favour of the mother-country. 
In warfare, the superiority of the Spartan infantry was un- 
questioned ; in politics, the Greek states showed a greater power 
of combination than the Ionian. 

Finally, Ionia was the scene of the first conflicts with the 
Persian. Here were decided the first stages of a struggle which 
was to determine the place of Greece in the histor)^ 
reuSioM. world. The rise of Persia under Cyrus was, as 

Herodotus saw, the turning-point of Greek history. 
Hitherto the Greek had proved himself indispensable to 
the oriental monarchies with which he had been brought into 
contact. In Egypt the power of the Saite kings rested upon the 
support of their Greek mercenaries. Amasis (569^525 b.c.), who 
is raised to the throne as the leader of a reaction against the 
influence of the foreign garrison, ends by showing greater favour 
to the Greek soldiery and the Greek traders than all that were 
before him. With Lydia the relations were originally hostile ; 
the conquest of the Greek fringe is the constant aim of Lydian 
policy. Greek influences, however, seem to have (juickly per- 
meated Lydia, and to have penetrated to the court. Alyattes 
(610-560 B.c.) marries an Ionian wife, and the succession is 
disputed between the son of this marriage and Croesus, whose 
mother was a Ciirian. Croesus (560-546 n.c.) secures the throne, 
only to liecome the lavish patron of Greek sanctuaries and the 
ally of u (ireek state. The history of Hellenism had begun. 
It was the ri.se of Cyrus that closed the East to Greek enterprise 
and Greek influences. In Persia we find the antithesis of all 
that is characteristic of Greece — autocracy as opposed to liberty ; 
a military society organized on an aristocratic basis, to an 
industrial society, animated by a democratic spirit ; an army, 
whose strength lay in its cavalry, to an army, in which the foot- 
soldier alone counted ; a morality, which assigned the chief 
place to veracity, to a morality which subordinated it to other 
virtues ; a religion, which ranks among the great religions of 
the world, to a religion, which appeared to the most spiritual 
minds among the Greeks themselves both immoral and absurd. 
Between two such races there could be neither sympathy nor 
mutual understanding. In the Great Age the Greek had learned 
to despise the Persian, and the Persian to fear theGreek. 

century it was the Persian who despised, 
and the Greek who feared. The history of the conflicts 
between the Ionian (ireeks and the Persian empire affords a 
striking example of the combination of intellectual strength and 
political weakness in the cliaracter of a people. The causes of 
the failure of the lonians to offer a successful resistance to Persia, 
both at the time of the conquest by Harpagus (546 -545 b.c.) and 
in the Ionic revolt (4()9-4Q4 b.c.), are not far to seek. The 
centrifugal forces always tended to prove the stronger in the 
Greek system, and nowhere were they stronger than in Ionia. 
The tie of their tribal union tiroved weaker, every time it was 
put to the test, than the political and commercial interests of 
the individual states. A league of jealous commercial rivals is 
certain not to stand the strain of a protracted struggle against 
gr(*at odds. Against the advancing power of Lydia a common 
resistance had not so much as been attempted. Miletus, the 
greatest of the Ionian towns, had received aid from Chios alone. 1 
Against Persia a common resistance was attempted. The Pani- ! 
onium, the centre of a religious amphictyony, became for the I 
moment the centre of a political league. At the time of the ! 
Persian conquest Miletus held aloof. She secured favourable 
terms for herself, and left the rest of Ionia to its fate. In the 
later conflict, on the contrary, Miletus is the leader in the revolt. 
The issue was determined, not as Herodotus represents it, by 
the inherent indolence of the Ionian nature, but by the selfish 


policy of the leading states. In the sea-fight at Lade <494 b.c.) 
tte decisive battle of the war, the Milesians and Chians fought 
withdespemtecourage. The (My vim lost thanks to the tie^ 
of the Samian and Lesbian contingents. 

The causes of the successful resistance of the Greeks to the 
invasions of their country, fitst by Datis and Artaphemes 
(490 B.C.), in the reign of Darius, and then by Xerxes in person 
(480-479 B.C.), ore more complex. Their success was partly 
due to a moral cause. And this viras realized by the Greeks 
themselves. They felt (see Herod, vii. 104) that the subjects 
of a despot are no match for the citizens of a free state, who 
yield obedience to a law which is self-imposed. But tlie cause 
was not solely a moral one. Nor was the result due to the 
numbers and efficiency of the Athenian fleet, in the degree that 
the Athenians claimed (see Herod, vii. 139). The truth is that 
jthe conditions;, both political and military, were far more favour- 
able to the Greek defence in Europe than they had been in Asia. 
At this crisis the centripetal forces pro\'ed stronger than the 
centrifugal. The moral ascendancy of Sparta was the deter- 
mining factor. In Sparta the Greeks had a leader 'whom all 
were ready to obey (Herod, viii. 2). But for her influence the 
forces of disintegration would have made themselves felt as 
quickly as in Ionia. Sparta was confronted with immense 
difficulties in conducting the defence against Xerxes. The two 
chief naval powers, Athens and Aegina, had to be reconciled 
after a long and exasperating warfare (see Aegina). After 
Thermopylae, the whole of northern Greece> with the exception 
of Athens and a few minor states, was lost to the Greek cause. 
The supposed interests of the Peloponnesians, who formed the 
greater part of the national forces, conflicted with the supposed 
interests of the Athenians. A more impartial view than was 
possible to the generation for which Herodotus wrote suggests 
that Sparta performed her task with intelligence and patriotism. 
The claims of Athens and Sparta were about equally balanced. 
And in spite of her great superiority in numbers,^ the military 
conditions were far from favourable to Persia. A land so moun- 
tainous as Greece is was unsuited to the operations of cavalry, 
the most efficient arm of the service in the Persian Army, as 
in most oriental ones. Ignorance of local conditions, combined 
with the dangerous nature of the Greek coast, exposed their ships 
to the risk of destruction ; while the composite character of the 
fleet, and the jealousies of its various contingents, tended to 
neutralize the advantage of numbers. In courage and discipline, 
the flower of the Persian infantry was probably little inferior 
to the (ireek ; in equipment, they were no match for the (ireek 
panoply. Lastly, Xerxes laboured under a disadvantage, which 
may be illustrated by the experience of the Britisli army in the 
South African War — distance from his base, 

5. The Great Age (4S0-JJS A’.c.). — T he effects of the repulse 
of Persia were momentous in their influence upon Greece. Th« 
effects upK)n Elizabethan England of the defeat of the Spanish 
armada would afford quite an inadequate parallel. It gave 
the Greeks a heightened sense, both of their own national unit}' 
and of their superiority to the barbarian, while at the same time 
it helped to create the material conditions requisite alike for 
the artistic and political development of the 5th century. Other 
cities besides Athens were adorned with the proceeds of the 
spoils won from Persia, and Greek trade benefited both from the 
reunion of Ionia with Greece, and from the suppression of piracy 
in the Aegean and the Hellespont. Do these developments 
justify us in giving to the period, which begins with the repulse 
of Xerxes, and ends with the victoty of Philip, the title of 
“ the Great Age ” ? If the title is ju.stified in the case of the 5th 
century, should the 4th century be excluded from the perieJd ? 
At first sight, difference between the 4th century and the 
5th may seem greater than that which exists between the 5th 
and the 6th. On the political side, the 5th cxptuiy is an age 
of growth, the 4th an age of deciiy ; on the literary side^ the 

' The numbers given' by Herodotus (upwards of 5,000,000) are 
enormously exaggerated. We must divide by ten or nfteen to 
arrive at a probable estimate of the forces that actually crossed 
the Hellespont 
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former is an age of poetry^ the latter an age of prose. In spite 
of these contrasts^ there is a real unity in the period which begins 
with the lepuke of Xerxes and ends with the deadi of Alexander, 
as compart with any preceding one. It is w age of maturity 
in politics, in literature, and in art ; and this is true of no earlier 
age. Nor can we say that the 5th centuiy is, in all these aspec:ts 
of Greek life, immature as compared with the 4th, or, on the 
other hand, that the 4th is decadent as compared with the 
Sth. On the political side, maturity is, in one sense, reached 
in the earlier centuiy. There is nothing in the later century so 
great a^ the Athenian empire. In another sense, maturity is 
not reached till the 4th century. It is only in the later century 
that the tendency of the Greek constitutions to conform to a 
common type, democracy, is (at least approximately) realized, 
and it is only in this centupr that the principles upon which 
democracy is based are carried to their logical conclusion. In 
literature, if we confine our attention to poetry, we must pro- 
nounce the 5th century the age of completed development; 
but in prose the case is different. The style even of Thucydides 
is immature, as compared with that of Isocrates and Plato. In 
philosophy, however hfgh may be the estimate that is formed 
of the genius of the earlier thinkers, it cannot be disputed that in 
Plato and Aristotle we find a more mature stage of thought. 
In art, architecture may perhaps be said to reach its zenith in 
the 5th, sculpture in the 4th century. In its political aspect, 
the history of the Great Age resolves itself into the history of 
two movements, the imperial and the democratic. Hitherto 
Greece had meant, politically, an aggregate of independent 
states, very numerous, and, as a rule, very small. The principle 
of autonomy was to the Greek the most sacred of all 
“Apolitical principles; the passion for autonomy the 
meat. ' most potent of political factors. In the latter half of 
the 6th century Sparta had succeeded in combining 
the majority of the Peloponnesian states into a loose federd 
union ; so loose, however, that it appears to have been dormant 
in the intervals of peace. In the crisis of the Persian invasion 
the Peloponnesian League was extended so as to include all the 
states which had espoused the national cause. It looked on the 
morrow of Plataea and Mycale (the two victories, won simul- 
taneously, in 479 B.C., by Spartan commanders, by which the 
danger from Persia was finally averted) as if a permanent basis 
for union might be found in the hegemony of Sparta. The sense 
of a common peril and a common triumph brought with it the 
need of a common union ; it was Athens, however, instead of 
Sparta, by whom the first conscious effort was made to transcend 
the isolation of the Greek political system and to bring the units 
into combination. The league thus founded (the Delian League, 
established in 477 b.c.) was under the presidency of Athens, 
but it included hardly any other state besides those that had 
conducted the defence of Greece. It was formed, almost entirely, 
of the states which had been liberated from Persian rule by 
the great victories of the war. The Delian League, even in the 
form in which it was first established, as a confederation of 
autonomous allies, marks an advance in political conceptions 
upon the Peloponnesian League. Provision is made for an 
annual revenue, for periodical meetings of the council, and for 
a permanent executive. It is a real federation, though an 
imperfect one. There were defects in its constitution which 
rendered it inevitable that it should be transformed into an 
empire. Athens was from the first “ the predominant partner.” 
The fleet was mainly Athenian, the commanders entirely so ; 
the assessment of t^ tribute was in Athenian hands ; there 
was no federal court appointed to determine questions at issue 
between Athens and the other members ; and, worst omission 
of all, the right of secession was left undecided. By the middle 
of the century the Delian League has become the Athenian 
empire. Henceforward the imperial idea, in one form or another, 
dominates Greek politics. Athens failed to extend her authority 
over the whole of Greece. Her empire was overthrown ; but thie 
triumph of autonomy proved &e triumph of imperialism. 
The Spartan empire succeeds to the Athenian, and, when it is 
finally shattered at Leuctra (571 b.c.), the hegemony of Thebes, 
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which is established on its ruins, is an empire in all 'but name. 
The decay of Theban power paves the way for the rise biMacedon. 

Thus throughout this period we can trace two forces contending 
for mastery in the Greek political system. Two causes divide 
the allegiance of the Greek world, the cause of empire and the 
cause of autonomy. The formation of the confederacy of Delos 
did not involve the dissolution of the alliance between Athens 
and Sparta. For sevoiteen years more Athens retained her 
place in the league, ” which had been established against the 
Mede ” under the presidency of Sparta in 480 b . c . (Thuc. i. 102). 
The ascendancy of Cimon and the Philolaconian party at Athens 
was favourable to a good understanding between the two states, 
and at Sparta in normal time.s the balance inclined in favour 
of the party whose policy is best described by the motto “ quieta 
non movere.” 

In the end, however, the opposition of the two contending 
forces proved too strong for Spartan neutrality. The fall of 
Cimon (461 b.c.) was followed by the so-called “ First 
Peloponnesian War,” a conflict between Athens and 
her maritime rivals, Corinth and Aegina, into which wan^ ** 
Sparta was ultimately drawn. Thucydides regards 
the hostilities of these years (460-454 B.c.), which were resumed 
for a few months in 446 B.c., on the expiration of the Five Years’ 
Truce^ as preliminary to those of the great Peloponnesian War 
(431-404 B.c.). The real question at issue was in both cases the 
same. The tie that united the opponents of Athens was found 
in a common hostility to the imperial idea, it is a complete 
misapprehension to regard the Peloponnesian War as a mere 
duel between two rival claimants for empire. The ultimatum 
presented by Sparta on the eve of the war demanded the restora* 
tion of autonomy to the subjects of Athens. There is no reason 
for doubting her sincerity in presenting it in this form. It would, 
however, be an equal misapprehension to regard the war as 
merely a struggle between the cause of empire and the cause of 
autonomy. Corresponding to this fundamental contrast there 
are other contrasts, constitutional, racial and military. The 
military interest of the war is largely due to the fact that Athens 
was a sea power and Sparta a land one. As the wax went on, 
the constitutional aspect tended to become more marked. At 
first there were democracies on the side of Sparta, and oligarchies 
on the side of Athens. In the last stage of the war, when 
Lysander’s influence was supreme, we see the forces of oligarchy 
everywhere united and organized for the destruction of demo- 
cracy. In its origin the war was certainly not due to the rivalry 
of Dorian and Ionian. This racial, or tribal, contrast counted 
for more in the politics of Sicily than of Greece ; and, though 
the two great branches of the Greek race were represented 
respectively by the leaders of the two sides, the allies on neither 
side belonged exclusively to the one branch or the other. Still, 
it remains true that the Dorian states were, as a rule, on the 
Spartan side, and the Ionian states, as a rule, on the Athenian 
— a division of sentiment which must have helped to widen the 
breach, and to intensify the animosities. 

As a political experiment the Athenian empire possesses a 
unique interest. It represents the first attempt to fuse the 
principles of imperialism and democracy. It is at 
once the first empire in history possessed and admini- 
stered by a sovereign people, and the first which empir®?” 
sought to establish a common system of democratic 
institutions amoi^st its subjects.^ It was an experiment that 
failed, partly owing to the inherent strength of the oligarchic 
cause, partly owing to the exclusive character of ancient citizen- 
ship. The Athenians themselves recognized that their empire 
de^nded for its existence upon the solidarity of democratic 
interests (see Thuc. iii. 47 ; Pseudo-Xenophon, de Rep. Ath. i. 14, 
iii. 10). An understanding existed between the democratic 
leaders in the subject-states and the democratic party at Athens. 

> It has been denied by some writers («./?. by Ak H. J. Greenidge) 
tiiat Athens interfered with the constitutions ot the subject-states. 
For the view put forward in the text, the following passages may 
be qucTted; Aristotle, Politics 1307 b 20; Isocratea, Pano^yricus^ 
X05, 106, Paneikenaicus, 54 and 68 ; Xenophon, Helleniea, iii. 4. 7 ; 
Ps.-Xen. A then. Constit. i. 14, iii. 10. 
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Charges were easily trumped up against obnoxious oligarchs, 
and convktion as easfly obtained in the Athenian courts of 
law. Sucn a system forced the oligarchs into an attitude of 
opposition. Plow much this opposition counted for was realized 
when the Sicilian disaster (413 b . c .) gave the subjects their chance 
to revolt. The organization of the oligarchical party throughout 
the empire, which was effected by Lysander in the last stage 
of the war, contributed to the overthrow of Athenian ascendancy 
hardly less than the subsidies of I*ersia. Had Athens aimed at 
establishing a community of interest between herself and her 
subjects, l)ased upon a common citizenship, her empire might 
have endured. It would have been a policy akin to that which 
secured the permanence of the Roman empire. And it was a 
policy which found advocates when the day for it was past (see 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 574 ff. ; cf. the grant of citizenship 
to the Samians after Aegospotami, C,LA» iv. 2, ib). But the 
policy pursued by Athens in the plenitude of her power was the 
reverse of the policy pursued by Rome in her treatment of the 
franchise. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the fate of the 
empire was sealed by the law of Pericles (451 b . c .), by which the 
franchise was restricted to those who could establish Athenian 
descent on both sides. It was not merely that the process of 
amalgamation through intermarriage was abruptly checked ; 
what was more serious was that a hard and fast line was drawn, 
once and for all, between the small body of privileged rulers and 
the great mass of unprivileged subjects. Maine ^Earfy Instiiur 
tionSf lecture 13) lias classed the Athenian empire with those 
of the familiar Oriental type, which attempt nothing beyond the 
raising of taxes and the levying of troops. The Athenian empire 
cannot, indeed, be classed with the Roman, or with the British 
rule in Indm ; it does not, therefore, deserve to be classed with 
the empires of Cyrus or of Jenghiz Khan. Though the basis of 
its organization, like that of the Persian empire under Darius, 
was financial, it attempted, and secured, olijects beyond the 
mere payment of tribute and the supply of ships. If Athens did 
not introduce a common religion, or a common system of educa- 
tion, or a common citizenship, she did introduce a common type 
of political institutions, and a common jurisdiction.^ She went 
some way, too, in the direction of establishing a common system 
of coins, and of weights and measures. A common language 
was there already. In a word, the Athenian empire marks a 
definite stage of political evolution. 

The other great political movement of the age was the progress 
of democracy. Before the Persian invasion democracy was a 
rare phenomenon in Greek politics. Where it was 
mmiun found it existed in an undeveloped form, and its tenure 
of power was precarious. By the beginning of the 
crmiy. Peloponnesian War it had liecome the prevalent form 
of government, 'fhe great majority of Greek states had adopted 
democratic constitutions. Both in the Athenian sphere of 
influence and in the colonial world outside that sphere, demo- 
cracy was all but the only form of constitution known. It was 
only in Grce(u; proper that oligarchy held its own. In the 
Pcloponnese it amid count a majority of the states ; in northern 
Greece at least a half of them. The spread of democratic insti- 
tutions was arrested by the victory of Sparta in the East, and 
the rise of Dionysius in the West. There was a moment at the 
end of the Sth centur>' when it looked as if democracy was a lost 
cause. Even Athens was for a brief period under the rule of 
the 'riiirty (404-403 b.c.). In the regions w'hich had formed 
the empire of Athens the decarchics set up by Lysander were 
soon overthrown, and democracies restored in most coses, but 
oligarchy continued to be the prtrvalent form in Greece proper 
until Leuctra (371 B.c.), and in Sicily tyranny had a still longer 
tenure of power. By the end of the Great Age oligarchy has 
almost disappeared from the Greek world, except in Uie sphere 
of Persian mfiuence. The Spartan monarchy still survives ; a 
IPW Peloponnesian states still maintain the rule of the few ; here 
Tha^ 4 vidence seems to indicate that all the more important 
Atnalmses throughout the empire were tried in the Athenian 
artfi. Wk civil cases Athens secured to the citizens of the subject- 
of suing Athenian citizens, as well as citizens of other 
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and there in Greece itself we meet with a revival of the iyrannis ; 
but, with these exceptions, democracy is everywhere the only 
type of constitution. And democracy has developed os well 
as spread. At the end of the 5th century the constitution of 
Cleisthenes, which was a democracy in the view of his contem- 
poraries, had come to be regarded as an aristocracy (Aristot. 
Ath, Pol. 29. 3). We can trace a similar duinge of sentiment 
in Sicily. As compared with the extreme form of constitution 
adopted at Syracuse after the defeat of the Athenian expedition, 
the democracies established two generations earlier, on the fall 
of the tyrannis, appeared oligarchical. The changes b^ which 
the character of the Greek democracies was revolutionized were 
lour in number : the substitution of sortition for election, the 
abolition of a property qualification, the payment of officials 
and the rise of a class of professional politicians. In the demo- 
cracy of Cleisthenes no payment was given for service, whether 
as a magistrate, a juror or a member of the Boule. The higher 
magistracies were filled by election, and they were held almost 
exclusively by the members of the great Athenian families. 
For the highest office of all, the archonship, none but Penta- 
cosiomedimni (the first of the four Solonian classes) were eligible, 
'fhe introduction of pay and the removal of the property quali- 
fication formed part of the reforms of Pericles. Sortition had been 
instituted for election a generation earlier (487 b.c.).*-^ What is 
perhaps the most important of all these ch^ges, the rise of the 
demagogues, belongs to the era of the Peloponnesian War. 
From the time of Cleisthenes to the outbreak of the war every 
statesman of note at Athens, with the exception of Themistocles 
(and, perhaps, of Ephialtcs), Is of aristocratic birth. Down to 
the fall of Cimon the course of Athenian politics is to a great 
extent determined by the alliances and antipathies of the great 
clans. With the Peloponnesian War a new epoch begins. The 
chief office, the sirategia, is still, as a rule, held by men of rank. 
But leadership in the Ecclesia has passed to men of a different 
class. The demagogues were not necessarily poor men. Qeon 
was a wealthy man ; Eucrates, Lysicles and Hyperboius were, 
at any rate, tradesmen rather than artisans. The first “ labour 
member proper is Cleophon (4x1-404 b.c.), a lyre-maker. 
They belonged, however, not to the land-owning, but to the in- 
dustrial classes ; they were distinguished from the older race of 
party-leaders by a vulgar accent, and by a violence of gesture 
in public sj^eaking, and they found their supporters among the 
population of the city and its port, the Peiraeus, rather than 
among the farmers of the country districts. In the 4th century 
the demagogues, though under another name, that of orators, 
have acquired entire control of the Ecclesia. It is an age of 
professionalism, and the professional soldier has his counterpart 
in the professional politician. Down to the death of Pericles 
the jiarty-leader had always held office as Strategus. His rival, 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, forms a solitary exception to this 
statement. In the 4th century the divorce between the general 
and the statesman is complete. The generals are professional 
soldiers, who aspire to no political influence in the state, and the 
statesmen devote themselves exclusively to politics, a career 
for which they have prepared themselves by a professional 
training in oratory or administrative work. The ruin of agri- 
culture during the war had reduced the old families to insigni- 
ficance. Birth counts for less than nothing as a political asset 
in the age of Demosthenes. 

But great as are the contrasts which have been pointed 
out between the earlier and the later democracy, those that 
distinguish the ancient conception of democrac\^ from 
the modem are of a still more essential nature. The 
differences that distinguish the democracies of ancient 
Greece from those of the modem world have their origin, 
to a great extent, in the difference between a city-state 
and a nation-state. Many of the most famous Greek states 

^ Alter this date> and partly in consequence of the change, the 
archonship, to which sortition was applied, loses its importance. 
The strategi (generals) become the chief executive officials. As elec- 
tion was never replaced by the lot in their case, the change had less 
practical meaning than might appear at first dight. (See Archon ; 
Stratkcus.) 
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had an area of a few square miles ; the largest of them was no 
larger than an English county. Political &eory put the limit 
of oitizenrbody at xo^ooo. Though this number was exceeded 
in a few cases^ it is doubtful if any state^ except Athens, ever 
counted more than 20,000 citizens. In the nation-states of 
modem times, democratic government is possible only under the 
form of a representative system ; in the city-state representative 
government was unnecessary, and therefore unknown. In the 
ancient type of demcx:racy a popular chamber has no existence. 
The Ecclesia is not a chamber in any sense of the term ; it is an 
assembly of the whole people, which every citizen is entitled 
to attend, and in which every one is equally entitled to vote and 
speak. The question raised in modern political science, as to 
whether sovereignty resides in the electors or their representatives, 
has thus neither place nor meaning in ancient theory. In the 
same way, one of the most familiar results of modern analysis, 
the distinction between the executive and the legislative, finds 
no recognition in the Greek writers. In a direct system of 
government there can be no executive in the proper sense. 
Executive functions are discharged by the ecclesia, to whose 
decision the details of administration may be referred. The 
position of the strategi, the chief officials in the Athenian 
democracy of the 5th century, was in no sense comparable to 
that of a modern cabinet. Hence the individual citizen in an 
ancient democracy was concerned in, and responsible for, the 
actual work of government to a degree that is inconceivable in 
a modern state. Thus participation in the administrative and 
judicial business of the state is made by Aristotle the differentia 
of the citizen (itoA/tt/s ta-rly o fjAr€\u)v Kpicrtuis nal 
Aristot. Politics, p. 1275 a 2 °)* A large proportion of the citizens 
of Athens, in addition to frequent service in the courts of law, 
must in the course of their lives have held a magistracy, great 
or small, or have acted for a year or two as members of the 
Boule.^ It must be remembered that there was nothing corre- 
sponding to a permanent civil service in the ancient state. 
Much of the work of a government office would have been 
transacted by the Athenian Boule. It must be remembered, 
too, that political and administrative questions of great import- 
ance came before the popular courts of law. Hence it follows 
that the ordinary citizen of an ancient democracy, in the course 
of his service in the Boule or the law-courts, acquired an interest 
in political questions, and a grasp of administrative work, which 
none but a select few can hope to acquire under the conditions 
of the modern system. Where there existed neither a popular 
chamber nor a distinct executive, there was no opportunity for 
the growth of a party-system. There were, of course, political 
parties at Athens and elsewhere — oligarchs and democrats, 
conservatives and radicals, a peace-party and a war-party, 
according to the burning question of the day. There was, 
however, nothing equivalent to a general election, to a cabinet 
(or to that collective responsibility which is of the essence of a 
cabinet), or to the government and the opposition. Party 
organization, therefore, and a party system, in the proper sense, 
were never developed. Whatever may have been the evils 
incident to tlie ancient form of democracy, the “ boss,” the 
caucus and the spoils-system were not among them. 

Besides these differences, which, directly or indirectly, result 
from the difference of scale, there are others, hardly less profound, 
which are not connected with the size of the city-state. Perhaps 
the most striking contrast between the democracies of ancient 
and of modern times is to be found in their attitude towards 
privil^e. Ancient democracy implies privilege ; modern 
democracy implies its destruction. In the more fully developed 
democracies of the modern world (e.g. in the United States, or in 
Australia), the privilege of class is unknown ; in some of them 
(e^. New Zealand, Australia, Norway) even the privilege of 
sex has been abolished. Ancient democracy was bound up with 
privilege as much as oligarchy was. The transition from the 
latter to the former was effected by enlarging the area of privilege 
and by altering its basis. In an oligarchical state citizenship 

1 For an estimate of the nuribers annually engaged in the service 
of Athens, see Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 3. 


might be confined to to % of the free population ; under a 
^mocraicy 50 % might enjoy it. In the former case the qualifica- 
tion might be wealth or land ; in the latter case it might be, 
as it was at Athens, birth, ue. descent, on both sides, from a 
citizen family. But, in both cases alike, the distinction between 
a privileged and an unprivileged body of free-born residents 
is fundamental. To the unprivileged class belonged, not onfy 
foreigners temporarily resident (£cvot) and aliens permanently 
domiciled (phoiKOi), but also those native-born inhabitants of 
the state who were of foreign extraction, on one side or the 
other.*^ The privileges attaching to citizenship included, in 
addition to eligibility for office and a vote in the assembly , such 
private rights as that of owning land or a house, or of contracting 
a marriage with one of citizen status. The citizen, too, wa.s 
alone the recipient of all the various forms of pay {e.g, for attend- 
ance in the assembly, for service in the Boule or the law-courts, 
or for the celebration of the great festivals) which are so con- 
spicuous a feature in the developed democracy of the 4th centuxy . 
The metoeci could not even plead in a court of law in person, 
but only through a patron {TrpotrrdTif^). It is intelligible that 
privileges so great should be jealously guarded. In the demo- 
cracies of the modern world naturalization is easy ; in those 
of ancient Greece admission to the franchise was rarely accorded. 
In modern times, again, we are accustomed to connect democracy 
with the emancipation of women. It is true that only 
a few democratic constitutions grant them the sufirage ; 
but though, as a rule, they are denied public rights, womon. 
the growth of popular government has lieen almost 
everywhere accompanied by an extension of their private rights, 
and by the removal of the restrictions imposed by law, custom 
or public opinion upon their freedom of action. In ancient 
Greece the democracies were as illiberal in their policy as the 
oligarchies. Women of the respectable class were condemned 
to comparative seclusion. They enjoyed far less freedom in 
4th-century Athens than in the Homeric Age. It is not in any 
of tlie democracies, but in conservative Sparta, that they 
possess privilege and exercise infi\ience. 

The most fundamental of all the contrasts between democracy 
in its ancient and in its modern form remains to be stated. 
The ancient state was inseparable from slavery. In 
this respect there was no difference between democracy 
and the other forms of government. No inconsistent^ was felt, 
therefore, between this institution and the democratic principle. 
Modern political theory has l)een profoundly affected by the 
conception of the dignity of labour; ancient political theory 
tended to regard labour as a disqualification for the exercise 
of political riglits. Where slavery exists, the taint of it will 
inevitably cling to all labour that can be performed by the 
slave. In ancient Athens (which may be taken as typical of 
the Greek democracies) unskilled labour was almost entirely 
slave-labour, and skilled labour was largely so. The arts and 
crafts were, to some extent, exercised by citizens, but to a less 
extent in the 4th than in the 5 th century. They were, however, 
chiefly left to aliens or slaves. The citizen-body of Athens in 
the age of Demosthenes has bfcn stigmatized as consisting in 
great measure of salaried^^lfMiliCCS. There is, doubtless, an 
exaggeration in this. It isjpjkMM^^ both that the system 
of state-pay went a long 11 il 1 iii^i the simple wants 

of a southern population, aAli^at a large proportion of the 
citizens had time to spare for the service of the state. Had the 
life of the lower class of citizens been absorbed in a round of 
mechanical labours, as fully as is the life of our industrial classes, 
the working of an ancient democracy would liave l)een impossible. 
In justice to the ancient democracies it must be conceded that, 
while popular government carried with it neither the enfranchise- 
ment of the alien nor the emancipation of the slave, the rights 
secured to both classes were more considerable in the democratic 
states than elsewhere. The lot of the slave, as well as that of the 
alien, was a peculiarly favourable one at Athens. The pseudo- 
Xenophon in the 5th century (De rep. Atk. 1. 10-12) and Plato 

® Foreign is not used here as equivalent to non-Hellenic. It means 
" belonging to another state, whether Greek or barbarian." 
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in the 4th (Republic, p. 563 b), prove that the spirit of liberty^ 
with which Athenian life was permeated, was not without its 
influence upon the position of these classes. When we re^ timt 
critics complained of the opulence of slaves, and of the liberties 
they took, and when we are told that the slave could not be 
distinpfuishcd from the poorer class of citizens either by his dress 
or his look, we begin to realize the difference between the slavery 
of ancient Athens and the system as it was worked on the Roman 
latifundia or the plantations of the New World. 

It had been anticipated that the fall of Athens would mean 
the triumph of the principle of autonomy. If Athens had 
surrendered within a year or so of the Sicilian catas-* 
anticipation would prolmbly have been 
fulfilled. It was the last phase of the struggle (412- 
404 B.c.) that rendered a Spartan empire inevitable. 
The oligarchical governments established by Lysander recognized 
that their tenure of power was dependent upon Spartan support, 
while Lysander himself, to whose genius, as a political organizer 
not less than as a commander, the triumph of Sparta was due, 
was unwilling to see his work undone. The Athenian empire 
had never included the greater part of Greece proper ; since 
the Thirty Years’ Peace its possessions on the mainland, outside 
the boundaries of Attica, were limited to Naupactus and Plataea. 
Sparta, on the other hand, attempted the control of the entire 
Greek world east of the Adriatic. Athens had been compelled 
to acknowledge a dual system ; Sparta sought to cstablisli 
uniformity. The attempt failed from the first. Within a year 
of the surrender of Athens, Thebes and (’orinth had drifted into 
an attitude of opposition, while Argos remained hostile. It was 
not long before the policy of Lysander succeeded in uniting 
against Sparta the very forces upon which she had relied when 
she entered on the Peloponnesian War. The Corinthian War 
(304 * .387 B.c.) was brought about by the alliance of all the second- 
class powers 'Phebes, Athens, Corinth, Argos — ^against the one 
first-class power, Sparta. Though Sparta emerged successful 
from the war, it was with the loss of her maritime empire, and 
at the cost of recognizing the principle of autonomy as the basis 
of the Greek political system. It was already evident, thus 
early in the ('entur>’, that the centrifugal forces were to prove 
stronger than the centripetal. Two further causes may be 
indicated which help to explain the failure of the Spartan 
empire. In the first plaiu* Spartan sea-power was an artificial 
creation. History seems to show that it is idle for a state to 
aspire to naval supremacy unless it po.sscsses a great commercial 
marine. Athens had possc«ssed su(^h a marine ; lier naval 
supremacy was due not to the mere size of her fleet, but to the 
numbers and skill of her seafaring population. Sparta had no 
(commerce. She could build fleets more easily than she could 
man them. A single defeat (at Cnidus, 301 B.c.) sufiiced for 
the ruin of her sea-power. I'he seexmd cause is to be found in the 
flnancial weakness of the Spartan state. The Spartan treasury 
had been temporarily enriched by the spoils of the Peloponnesian 
War, but neither during that w^ar, nor afterwards, did Sparta 
succeed in developing any scientific financial s\'stem, Athens 
was the only state which either pQssessed a large annual revenue 
or accumulated a ronsi(lepiil3j^^iM^ Dndor the cxjnditions 
of Greek warfare, fleet;^|iipg^p|l|^^ than armies. Not 

only was money ni r drrfjltor and maintenance of the 

shifis, but the sailor must be ^d i d t while the soldier served for 
nothing. Hence the power wrth the longest purse could both 
build the largest fleet and attract the most .skilful seamen. 

The battle of Leuctra transferred the hegemony from Sparta 
to Theljjfes, but the attempt to unite Greec^e under the leadership 
^.of Thebes was from the first doomed to failure. The 
conditions were less favourable to Thebes than they 
mo^. had been to Athens or Sparta. Thebes was even more 
^ exclusively a land-power than Sparta. She liad no 
revenue comparable to that of Athens in the preceding century. 
Unlike ^lens and Sparta, she had not the advantage of being 
a political cause. As the enemy of Athens in the 
5th cent8#^,she was on the side of oligarchy ; as the rival of 
Sparta in the 4th, she was on the side of democracy ; but in her 


bid for primacy she could not appeal, as Athens and Sparta 
could, to a great political tradition, nor had she behind her, 
as ^ey had, the moral force of a great political principle. Her 
position, too, in Boeotia itself was insecure. The rise of Athens 
was in great measure the result of the synoecism (arvvoiKurfi^s) 
of Attica. All inhabitants of Attica were Athenians. But 

Boeotian ” and “ Theban ” were not s3monymous terms. The 
Boeotian league* was an imperfect form of union, as compared 
with the Athenian state, and the claim of Thebes to the presi- 
dency of the league was, at best, sullenly acquiesced in by the 
other towns. The destruction of some of the most famous of 
the Boeotian cities, however necessary it may have been in order 
to unite the country, was a measure which at once impaired the 
resources of lliebes and outraged Greek sentiment. It has been 
often held that the failure of Tlieban policy was due to the death 
of Epaminondas (at the battle of Mantinea, 362 b.c.). For this 
view there is no justification. His policy had proved a failure 
before his death. Where it harmonized with the spirit of the 
age, the spirit of dissidence, it succeeded ; where it attempted 
to run counter to it, it failed. It succeeded in destroying the 
supremacy of Sparta in the Peloponnese ; it failed to unite the 
Peloponnese on a new basis. It failed still more signally to unite 
Greece north of the Isthmus. It left Greece weaker and more 
divided than it found it (see the concluding words of Xenophon’s 
Hellenics), It would be difficult to overestimate the importance 
of his policy as a destructive force ; as a constructive force it 
effected nothing.^ The I’eloponnesian system which Epami- 
nondas overthrew had lasted two hundred years. Under 
Spartan leadership the Peloponnese had enjoyed almost complete 
immunity from invasion and comparative immunity from 
stasis (faction). The claim that Isocrates makes for Sparta is 
probably well-founded (Archidatnus, 64-69 ; during the period 
of Spartan ascendency the Peloponnesians were evSaifiovetrraToi 
TMv ^¥j\kyvu)v). Peloponnesian sentiment had been one of the 
chief factors in Greek politics ; to it, indeed, in no small degree 
was due the victory over Persia. The Theban victory at Leuctra 
destroyed the unity, and with it the peace and the prosperity, 
of the Peloponnese. It inaugurated a period of misery, the 
natural result of stasis and invasion, to which no parallel can 
be found in the earlier history (see Isocrates, Archidatnus, 65, 
66 ; the Peloponnesians w'erc w/zaAeo-ftcvoi rais orfiffiOftaU). It 
destroyed, too, the Peloponnesian sentiment of hostility to the 
invader. The bulk of the army that defeated Mardonius at 
Plataea came from the Peloponnese ; at Chaeronea no Pelopon- 
nesian state was represented. 

The question remains, Why did the city-state fail to save 
Greece from conquest by Macedon ? Was this result due to the 
inherent weakness either of the city-state itself, or of 
one particular form of it, democracy ? It is clear, in 
any case, that the triumph of Macedon was the effect Macedoa. 
of causes which had long been at work. If neither 
Philip nor Alexander had appeared on the sexme, Greece might 
have maintained her independence for another generation or 
two ; but, when invasion came, it would have found her weaker 
and more distracted, and the conquerors might easily have been 
less imbued with the Greek spirit, and less sympathetic towards 
Greek ideals, than the great Macedonian and his son. These 
causes are to be found in the tendencies of the age, political, 
economic and moral. Of the two movements which characterized 
the Great Age in its political aspect, the imperial and the 
democratic, the one failed and the other succeeded. The failure 
and the success were equally fatal to the chances of Greece in 
the conflict with Macedon. By the middle of the 4th century 
Greek politics had come to be dominated by the theory of the 
balance of power. This theory, enunciated in its coarsest form 
by Demosthenes (Pro Megalopolis 4 <rv/i<^cpci 177 iroAct aal 
Aafcc6atfiov(oi>s curflcvc&s €ivai Kal ; of. in Aristocrat, 

102, 103), had shaped the foreign policy of Athens since the end 
of the Peloponnesian War. As long as Sparta was the stronger, 
Athens inclined to a Theban alliance ; after Leuctra she tended 
in the direction of a Spartan one. At the epoch of Philip’s 

* It failed even to create a united Arcadia or a strong Messenia. 
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accession the forc^ were everywhere nicely balanced. The 
Peloponnese was fairly equally divided between the Hieban and 
the Spartan interests^ and central Greece was similarly divided 
between ^e Theban and the Athenian. Farther north we get 
an Atheiiian party opposed to an Olynthian in Chalcidice, and 
a republican party, dependent upon the support of Thebes, 
opposed to that of the tyrants in Thessaly. It is easy to see that 
the political conditions of Greece, both in the north and in the 
south, invited interference from without. And the triumph of 
democracy in its extreme form was ruinous to the military 
efficiency of Greece. On the one side there was a monarchical 
state, in which all powers, civil as well as military, were concen- 
trated in the hands of a single ruler ; on the other, a constitutional 
system, in which a complete separation had been effected between 
the responsibility of the statesman and that of the commander J 

It could not be doubtful with which side victory would rest. 
Meanwhile, the economic conditions were steadily growing worse. 
The cause which Aristotle assigns for the decay of the Spartan 
state — a declining population (see Politics , p. 1270 a airoUcro 
i] TTokts Tuiv AaKcj^ai/iovujv Sta okiyavOptairiav ) — might be 

extended to the Greek world generally. The loss of population 
was partly the result of war and stasis — Isocrates speaks of the 
number of political exiles from the various states as enormous — 
but it was also due to a declining birth-rate, and to the exposure 
of infants. Aristotle, while condemning exposure, sanctions the 
procuring of abortion (Politics, 1335 b). It is probable that 
both ante-natal and post-natal infanticide were rife everywhere, 
except among the more backward communities. A p)eople 
which has condemned itself to racial suicide can have little 
chance when pitted against a nation in which healthier instincts 
prevail. The materials for forming a trustworthy estimate of 
the population of Greece at any given epoch are not available ; 
there is enough evidence, however, to prove that the military 
population of the leading Greek states at the era of the battle 
of Chaeronea (338 b.c.) fell far short of what it had been at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War. The decline in population 
had been accompanied by a decline in wealth, both put)lic and 
private; and while revenues had shrunk, expenditure had 
grown. It was a century of warfare ; and warfare had become 
enormously more expensive, partly through the increased em- 
ployment of mercenaries, partly through the enhanced cost of 
material. The power of the purse had made itself felt even in 
the 5th century ; Persian gold had helped to decide the issue 
of the great war. In the politics of the 4th century tlie power 
of the purse becomes the determining factor. The public 
finance of the ancient world was singularly simple in character, 
and the expedients for raising a revenue were comparatively few. 
The distinction between direct and indirect taxation was recog- 
nized in practice, but states as a rule were reluctant to submit 
to the former system. The revenue of Athens in the 5th centuiy 
was mainly derived from the tribute paid by her subjects ; it 
was only in time of war tliat a direct tax was levied upon tlie 
citizen-body In the age of Demosthenes the revenue derived 
from the Athenian Confederacy was insignificant. The whole 
burden of the expenses of a war fell upon the 1200 richest 
citizens, who were subject to direct taxation in the dual form of 
the Trier archy and the Eisphora (property-tax). The revenue 
thus raised was wholly insufficient for an effort on a great scale ; 
yet the revenues of Athens at .this period must have exceeded 
those of any other state. 

It is to moral causes, however, rather than to political or 
economic ones, that the failure of Greece in the conflict with 
Macedon is attributed by the most famous Greek statesmen 
of that age. Demosthenes is never weary of insisting upon the 
decay of patriotism among the citizens and upon the decay 
of probity among their leaders. Venality had always been 
the besetting sin of Greek statesmen. Pericles’ boast as to his 

^ See Demosthenes, On the Crown^ 235. Philip was afJroxpdrwp, 
Seffr&rrit, riyefniv, KOptot rdi^ruy. 

‘‘‘ See Archidamus, 68; Fhilipptus, 96, ^re fiqov elvai rver^ai 
ffTpardweSoy koX xpeirrov iK rStv irXavtafiAviav 1j iK rCdv voKLTtvofUvm, 

* The Liturgies (e.g, the trierarchy) had much the same effect as 
a direct tax levied upon the wealthiest citizens. 
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own incorruptibility (Thuc. ii. 60) is significant as to the reputa- 
tion of his contemporaries. In the age of Demosthenes the level of 
public life in this respect had sunk at least as low as that which 
prevails in many states of the modem world (see Demosth. On ike 
Crown, 61 irapd Tot$ *'EAXf}(riv, ov rurli' dAA’ aTraenv opoicos 
TrpoSorulv xat 8(i)po8dic(uv arwifir ) ; cf. §§ 295, 296). Corruption was 
certainly not confined to the Macedonian party. 'Ihe best tliat 
can be said in defence of the patriots, as well as of their opponents, 
is that they honestly believed that the policy which they were 
bribed to advocate was the best for their country’s interests. 
The evidence for the general decay of patriotism among the mass 
of the citizens is less conclusive. The battle of Megalopolis 
(331 B.C.), in which the Spartan soldiery “ went down in a blaze 
of glory,” proves that the spirit of the Lacedemonian state 
remained unchanged. But at Athens it seemed to contemporary 
observers — to Isocrates equally with Demosthenes — that the 
spirit of the great days was extinct (see Isocr. On the Peace, 
47, 48). It cannot, of course, be denied that public opinion was 
obstinately opposed to the diversion of the Thcoric Fund to the 
purposes of the war with Philip. It was not till the year before 
Chaeronea that Demosthenes succeeded in persuading the 
assembly to devote the entire surplus to the expenses of the war.** 
Nor can it be denied that mercenaries were far more largely 
employed in the 4th century than in the 5th. In justice, however, 
to the Athenians of the Demosthenic era, it should be remembered 
that the burden of direct taxation was rarely imposed, and was 
reluctantly endured, in the previous century. It must also be 
remembered that, even in the 4th century, the Athenian citizen 
was ready to take the field, provided that it was not a question 
of a distant expedition or of prolonged service.^ For distant 
expeditions, or for prolonged service, a citizen-militia is unsuited. 
The substitution of a professional force for an unprofessional 
one is to be explained, partly by the change in the character of 
Greek warfare, and partly by the operation of the laws of supply 
and demand. There had b(!en a time when warfare meant a 
brief campaign in the summer months against a neighbouring 
state. It had come to mean prolonged operations against a 
distant enemy.® Athens was at war, e.g. with Philip, for eleven 
years continuously (357-346 B.c.). If winter campaigns in 
Tliracc were unpopular at this epoch, they had been hardly 
less unpopular in the epoch of the Peloponnesian War. In the 
days of her greatness, too, Athens had freely employed mer- 
cenaries, but it was in the navy rather than the army. In the 
age of Pericles the supply of mercenary rowers was abundant, 
the supply of mercenary troops inconsiderable. In the age of 
Demosthenes incessant warfare and ceaseless revolution had 
filled Greece with crowds of homeless adventurers. The supply 
helped to create the demand. The mercenary was as cheap as 
the citizen-soldier, and much more effective. On the whole, 
then, it may be inferred that it is a mistake to regard the preval- 
ence of the mercenary system as the expression of a declining 
patriotism. It would be nearer the mark to treat the transition 
from the voluntary to the professional system as cause rather 
than effect : as one among the causes which contributed to tJic 
decay of public spirit in the Greek world. 

6. From Alexander to th^dman Conquest (JJ6-146 — In 

the history of Greece pi*H}lil<idfiring this period the interest is 
mainly constitutional. It fnay be called the age of 
federation. Federation, indeed, was no novelty in 
Greece. Federal unions had existed in Thessaly, in meat, 
Boeotia and elsewhere, and the Boeotian league ran be 
traced back at least to the 6th century. Two newly-founded 
federations, the ('halcidian and the Arcadian, play no inconsider- 
able part in the politics of the 4th century. But it is not till the 
3rd century that federation attains to its full development in 
Greece, and becomes the normal type of polity. The two great 

* His extreme caution in approiiching the question at an earlier 
date is to be noticed. See, e,g., Olynthiai s, i. 19, 20. 

** e,g, the two expeditions sent to Luboea, the cavalry force that 
took part in the battle of Mantinea, and the army that fought at 
Chaeronea. The troops in all these cases were citizens. 

* For the altered character of warfare see Demosthenes, Philippics, 
iii. 48, 49. 
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leagues of this period are the Aetolian and the Achaean. Both 
had existed in the 4th century, but the latter^ which had been 
dissolved shortly l^fore the beginning of the ^rd century^ 
becomes important only after its restoration in 280 b.c., about 
which date the former, too, first begins to attract notice. The 
interest of federalism lies in the fact that it marks an advance 
beyond the conception of the city-state. It is an attempt to 
solve the problem which the Athenian empire failed to solve, the 
reconciliation of the claims of local autonomy with those of 
national union. The federal leagues of the 3rd century possess 
a further interest for the modem world, in that there can be 
traced in their constitutions a nearer approach to a representative 
system than is found elsewhere in Greek experience. A genuine 
representative system, it is true, was never developed in any 
Greek polity. What we find in the leagues is a sort of compromise 
between the principle of a primary assembly and the principle 
of a representative chamber. In both leagues the nominal 
sovereign was a primary assembly, in which every individual 
citizen had the right to vote. In both of them, however, the 
real power lay with a council (liovkt)) composed of members 
representative of cacli of the component states.^ 

The real interest of this period, however, is to be looked for 
elsewhere than in Greece itself. Alexander’s career is one of the 
turning-points in history. He is one of the few to 
whom it has been given to modify the whole future 
of the human race. He originated two farces which 
have profoundly affected the development of civiliza- 
tion. He created Hellenism, and he created for the western 
world the monarchical ideal. Greece had produced personal 
rulers ol ability, or even of genius ; but to the greatest of these, 
to Pcisistratus, to Dionysius, even to Jason of Pherae, there 
clung the fatal taint of illegitimacy. As yet no ruler had suc- 
ceeded in making the person of the monarch respectable. 
Alexander made it sacred. From him is derived, for the West, 
that “ divinity tliat doth hedge a king.’^ And in creating 
Hellenism he created, for the first time, a common type of 
civilization, with a common language, literature and art, as 
well as a common form oi political organization. In Asia Minor 
he was content to reinforce th(? existing Hellenic elements 
(cf. the case of Side, Arrian, Anabasis, i. 26. 4). In the rest of 
the East his instrument of hellenization was the polis. He is 
said to have founded no less than seventy cities, destined to 
becomt^ centres of Greek influence ; and the great majority 
of these were in lands in which city-life was almost unknown. 
In this respect his example was emulated by his successors. The 
eastern provinces were soon lost, though Greek influences 
lingered on even in Hactria and across the Indus. It was only 
the regions lying to the west of the Euphrates thiit were 
effectively hellenized, and the permanence of this result was 
largely due to the policy of Rome. But after all deductions have 
been made, the great fact remains that for many centuries after 
Alexander’s death (Jreek was the language of literature and 
religion, of commerce and ol administration throughout the 
Nearer East. Alexander had created a universal empire as well 
us a univiTsal culture. His empire perished at his death, but 
its central idea survived — that of the municipal freedom of the 
Greek polis within the framework o^vrimperial system. Hellen- 
istic civilization may appear degeniTatt* when compared with 
Hellenic ; when compared with the civilizations which it super- 
seded in non-Hellenic lands, it marks an unquestionable advance. 
(For the history of Greek civilization in the East, see Hellenism.) 
Greece left her murk upon tht^ civilization of the West as well 
as upon that of the East, but the process by which her influence 
was diffused was essentially different. In the East Hellenism 
came in the train of the conqueror, and Rome was content to 
, build upon the foundations laid by Alexander. In the West 
Greek influences were diffused by the Roman conquest of Greece. 
It was through the ascendancy which Greek literature, philosophy 
and aft acquired over the Roman mind that Greek culture 
p etit r a ted to the nations of western Europe. The civilization 

* It is known that the councillors were appointed by the .states 
in the Aetolian loagiu* ; it is only surmised in the case of the Achaean. 


of the East remained Greek. The civilization of the West 
became and remained Latin, but it was a Latin civilization that 
was saturated with Greek influences. The ultimate division^ 
both of the empire and the church; into two halves, finds its 
explanation in this original difference of culture. 

Ancient AuTHORrnES.---(I.) For the earliest periods of Greek 
history, the so-called Minoan and Mycenaean, the evidence is 
purely archaeological. It is sufficient here to refer to the article 
Aegean Civilization. For the next period, the Heroic or 
Homeric ^e, the evidence is derived from the poems of Homer. 
In any estimate of the value of these poems as historical evidence, 
much will depend upon the view taken of the authorship, age 
and unity of the poems. For a full discussion of these questions 
see Homer. It cannot be questioned that the poems are evidence 
for the existence of a period in the history of the Greek race, 
which differed from later periods in political and social, military 
and economic conditions. But here agreement ends. If, as is 
generally held by German critics, the poems are not earlier than 
the Qth century, if they contain large interpolations of con- 
siderably later date and if they are Ionian in origin, the authority 
of the poems becomes comparatively slight. The existence of 
different strata in the poems will imply the existence of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in the evidence ; nor will the 
evidence be that of a contemporary. It will also follow that the 
picture of the heroic age contained in the poems is an idealized 
one. The more extreme critics, Beloch, deny that the poems 
are evidence even for the existence of a pre-Dorian epoch,. If, 
on the other hand, the poems are assigned to the nth or 12th 
century, to a Peloponnesian writer, and to a period anterior to 
the Dorian Invasion and the colonization of Asia Minor (this 
is the view of the late Dr D. B. Munro), the evidence becomes 
that of a contemporary, and tlie authority of the poems for the 
distribution of races and tribes in the Heroic Age, as well as for 
the social and political conditions of the poet’s time, would be 
conclusive. Homer recognizes no Dorians in Greece, except in 
C'rete (see Odyssey, xix. 177), and no Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor. Only two explanations are possilde. Either there is 
deliberate archaism in the poems, or else they arc earlier in date 
than the Dorian Invasion and the colonization of Asia Minor. 

II. For the period that extends from the end of the Hetoic 
Age to the end of the Peloponnesian War- the two principal 
authorities are Herodotus and Thucydides. Not 
have the other historical works whic^h treated of this 
period perished (those at least whose date is earlier than 
the Christian era), but their authority was secondary and 
their material chiefly derived from these two writers. In one 
respect then this period of Greek historj’' stands alone. Indeed, 
it might be said, with hardly an exaggeration, that there is 
nothing like it elsewhere in history. Almost our sole authorities 
are two writers of unique genius, and they are writers whose 
works have come down to us intact. For the period which ends 
with the repulse of the Persian invasion our authority is Hero- 
dotus. For the period which extends from 478 to 41 1 we are 
dependent upon Thucydides. In each case, however, a distinc- 
tion must be drawn. The Persian Wars form the proper subject 
of Herodotus’s work ; the Peloponnesian War is the subject of 
Thucydides’. The interval between the two wars is merely 
sketched by Thucydides ; while of the period anterior to the 
conflicts of the Greek with the Persian, Herodotus docs not 
attempt either a complete or a continuous narrative. His 
references to it are episodiail and accidental. Hence our know- 
ledge of the Persian Wars and of the Peloponnesian War is 
widely different in character from our knowledge of the rest of 
this period. In the history of the.se wars the lacunae are few ; 
in the rest of the history they are alike frequent and serious. In 
the history, therefore, of the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 
little is to be learnt from the secondary sources. Elsewhere, 
especially in the interval between the two wars, they become 
relatively important. 

In estimating the authority of Herodotus {qjv,) we must be 

^ Strictly speaking, to 411 b.c. For the last seven years of the 
war our principal authority is Xenophon, Hellenica, i., ii. 
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careful to distinguish between the invasion of Xerxes and all 
that is ^licr. Herodotus's work was published soon after 
430 B.c., t\e. about half a century after the invasion. Much of his 
information was ga^ered in the course of the preceding twenty 
years. Although his evidence is not that of an eye-witness, he 
had had opportunities of meeting those who’ had themselves 
played a part in the war, on one side or the other (e.g. Thersander 
of Orchomenos, ix. 16). In any case, we are dealing with a 
tradition which is little more than a generation old, and the 
events to which the tradition relates, the incidents of the struggle 
against Xerxes, were of a nature to impress themselves indelibly 
upon the minds of contemporaries. Where, on the other hand, 
he is treating of the period anterior to the invasion of Xerxes, 
he is dependent upon a tradition which is never less than two 
generations old, and is sometimes centuries old. His informants 
were, at best, the sons or ^and.sons of the actors in the wars 
(e.g. Archias the Spartan, iii. 55). Moreover, the invasion of 
Xerxes, entailing, as it did, the destruction of cities and sanctu- 
aries, especially of Athens and its temples, marks a dividing 
line in Greek history. It was not merely that evidence perished 
and records were destroyed. What in reference to tradition is 
even more important, a new consciousness of power was awakened, 
new interests were aroused, and new questions and problems 
came to the front. The former things had passed away ; all 
things were become new. A generation that is occupied with 
making history on a great scale is not likely to busy itself with 
the history of the past. Consequently, the earlier traditions 
became faint and obscured, and the history difficult to recon- 
struct. As we trace back the conflict between Greece and 
Persia to its beginnings and antecedents, we arc conscious that 
the tradition becomes less trustworthy as we pass back from 
one stage to another. The tradition of the expedition of Datis 
and Artaphemes is less credible in its details than that of the 
expedition of Xerxes, but it is at once fuller and more credible 
than the tradition of the Ionian revolt. When we get back to 
the Scythian expedition, we ciin discover but few grains of 
historical truth. 

Much recent criticism of Herodotus has been directed against 
his veracity as a traveller. With this we are not here (’oncemed. 
The criticism of him as an historian begins with Thucydides. 
Among the references of the latter writer to his predecessor are 
the following pas.sages : i. 21 ; i. 22 ad fin, ; 20 ad fin, 

(cf. Herod, ix. 53, and vi. 57 ad fin ,) ; iii. 62 § 4 (cf. Herod, 
ix. 87) ; ii. 2 §§ I and 3 (cf. Herod, vii. 233) ; ii. 8 § 3 (cf. Herod, 
vi. 98). Perhaps the two clearest examples of this criticism are 
to be found in Thucydides' correction of Herodotus’s account 
of the Cylonian conspiracy (Thuc. i. 126, cf. Herod, v. 71) and 
in his appreciation of the character of Themistocles — a veiled 
protest against the slanderous talcs accepted by Herodotus 
(i. 138). In Plutarch's tract “ On the Malignity of Herodotus ” 
there is much that is suggestive, although his general standpoint, 
viz. that Herodotus was in duty bound to suppress all that was 
discreditable to the valour or patriotism of the Greek.s, is not 
that of the modem critic. It must be conceded to Plutarch 
that he makes good his charge of bias in Herodotus's attitude 
towards certain of the Greek states. The question, however, 
may fairly be asked, how far this bias is personal to the author, 
or how far it is due to the character of the sources from which 
his information was derived. He cannot, indeed, altogether be 
acquitted of personal bias. His work is, to some extent, intended 
as an apologia for the Athenian empire. In answer to the charge 
that Athens was guilty of robbing other Greek states of their 
freedom, Herodotus seeks to show, firstly, that it was to Athens 
that the Greek world, as a whole, owed its freedom from Persia, 
and secondly, that the subjects of Athens, the Ionian Greeks, 
were unworthy to be free. This leads him to be unjust both 
to the services of Sparta and to the qualities of the Ionian race. 
For his estimate of the debt due to Athens sec vii. 1391! For 
bias against the lonians see especially iv. 142 (cf, Thuc. vi. 77) ; 
cf. also i. 143 and 146, vi. 12-14 (Lade), vi. 112 ad fin. A 
striking example of his prejudice in favour of Athens is furnished 
by vi. 91. At a moment when Greece rang with the crime of 
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Athens in expelling the Aeginetans from their island, he ventures 
to trace in their expulsion the vengeance of heaven for an act 
of sacrilege nearly sixty years earlier (sec Aegina). As a nile, 
however, the bias apparent in his narrative is due to the sources 
from which it is derived. Writing at Athens, in the first years 
of the Peloponnesian War, he can hardly help seeing the past 
through an Athenian medium. It was inevitable that much 
of what he heard should come to him from Athenian informants, 
and should be coloured by Athenian prejudices. We may thus 
explain the leniency which he shows towards Argos and Thessaly, 
the old allies of Athens, in marked contrast to his treatment of 
Thebes, Corinth and Ae^na, her deadliest foes. For Argos 
cf. vii. 152 ; Thessaly, vii. 172-174 ; Thebes, vii. 132, vii. 233, 
ix. 87 ; Corinth (e^ecially tlie Corinthian general Adeimantus, 
whose .son Aristeus was the most active enemy of Athens at the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War), vii. 5, vii. 21, viii. 29 and 
61, vii. 94 ; Aegina, ix. 78-80 and 85. In his intimacy with 
members of the great Alcmaeonid house we probably have the 
explanation of his depreciation of the services of Themistoclea, as 
well as of his defence of the family from the charges brought 
against it in connexion with Cylon and with the incident of the 
shield shown on Pcntelicus at the time of Marathon (v. 71, vi. 
121-124). His failure to do justice to the Cypselid tyrants of 
C!orinth (v. 92), and to the Spartan king Cleomenes, is to be 
accounted for by the nature of his sources — in the former case, 
the tradition of the (Corinthian oligarchy ; in the latter, accounts, 
partly derived from the family of the exiled king Deraaratus and 
partly representative of the view of the ephoratc. Much of the 
earlier history is cast in a religious mould, e,g, the story of. the 
Mermnad kings of I/ydia in book i., or of the fortunes- of the 
colony of Cyrene (iv, 145-167). In such cases we cannot fail 
to recognize the influence of the Delphic priesthood. Grote 
has pointed out that the moralizing tendency observable in 
Herodotus is partly to be explained by the fact that much of his 
information was gathered from priests and at temples, and that 
it was given in explanation of votive offerings, or of the fulfilment 
of oracles. Hence the determination of the sources of his narrative 
has become one of the principal bisks of H erodotean criticism . In 
addition to the current tradition of Athens, the family tradition 
of the Alcmaeonidae, and the storie.s to be heard at Delphi and 
other sanctuaries, there may be indicated the Spartan tradition, 
in the form in which it existed in the middle of the 5th century ; 
that of his native Halicarnassus, to which is due the prominence 
of its queen Artemisia; the traditions of the Ionian cities, 
especially of Samos and Miletus (important both for the history 
of the Mermnadae and for the Ionian Revolt) ; and those current 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia, which were learned during his 
residence at Thurii (Sybaris and Ooton, v. 44, 45 : Syracuse and 
Gela, vii. 153-167). Among his more special .sources we can 
point to the descendants of Demaratus, who still held, at the 
lieginning of the 4th century, the principality in the Troad 
which had been granted to their ancestor by Darius (Xen. I] ell. 
iii. T. 6), and to the family of the Persian general Artahazu.s, 
in which the satrapy of Da.scylium (Phrygia) was hereditary in 
the 5th century.^ His use of written material is more difficult 
to determine. It is generally agreed that the list of Persian 
satrapies, with their respective assessments of tribute* (iii. 89-97), 
the description of the royal road from Sardis to Su.sa (v. 52-54), 
and of the march of Xerxes, together with the list of the con- 
tingents tliat took part in the expedition (vii. 26-131), are all 
derived from documentary and authoritative sources. From 
previous writers (e.g. Dionysius of Miletus, IJecataeus, Charon 
of Ijimpsacus and Xanthus the Lydian) it is probable that he 
has borrowed little, though the fragments are too scanty to 
permit of adequate comparison. His references to monuments, 
dedicatory offerings, inscriptions and oracles are frequent. 

The chief defects of Herodotus are his failure to grasp the 
principles of historical criticism, to understand the nature of 
military operations, and to appreciate the importance of 

1 Possibly some of liis information about Persian affairs may have 
been derived, at first or second hand, from Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, 

I whose flight to Athens is mentMbd in iii. x6o. 
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chronology. In place of historical criticism we find a crude 
rationalism (e.g, ii. 45, vii. 139, viii. 8). Having no conception of 
the distinction between occasion and cause, he is content to find 
the explanation of great historical movements in trivial incidents 
or personal motives. An example of tliis is furnished by his 
account of the Ionian revolt, in which he fails to discover the 
real causes either of the movement or of its result Indeed, it 
is clear that he regarded criticism as no part of his task as an 
historian. In vii. 152 he states the principles which have guided 

him— ^ycu 8c Xiytiv ra Acy^/ACi^a, truff€<r^af ye piy ov 

iravniwaa-i o^e/Aoi, Kal rovro to ciroi excTw es irdvra Xdyov, 
In obedience to this principle he again and again gives two or 
more versions Of a story. We are thus frequently enabled to 
arrive at the truth by a comparison of the discrepant traditions, 
ft would have been fortunate if all ancient writers who lacked 
the critical genius of Thucydides had been content to adopt the 
practice of Herodotus. His accounts of battles are always 
unsatisfactory. The great battles, Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis and Plataea, present a series of problems. This result 
is partly due to the character of the traditions wliich he follows — 
tniditions which were to some extent inconsistent or contra* 
dictory, and were derived from different sources ; it is, however, 
in great measure due to his inability to think out a strategical 
combination or a tactical movement. It is not too much to say 
that the battle of Plataea, as described by Herodotus, is wholly 
unintelligible. Most serious of all his deficiencies is Ills careless 
chronology. Even in the case of the 5th century, the data 
wliich he affords are inadequate or ambiguous. The interval 
between the Scythian expedition and the Ionian revolt is 
described, by so vague an expression as pera Si oi) ttoAAov 

kaKMif 'iji' (v, 28). In the history of the revolt itself, 
though he gives us the interval between its outbreak and the 
fall of Miletus crei*, vi. 18), he does not give us the interval 
between tliis and the battle of Lade, nor does he indicate with 
sufilcient precision tlie years to which the successive phases of 
the movement belong. Throughout the work professed syn- 
chronisms too often prove to be mere literary devices for facilitat- 
ing a transition from one subject to another (cf. e.g, v. 81 with 
89, 90 ; or vi. 51 with 87 and 94). In the 6th century, as Grote 
pointed out, a whole generation, or more, disappears in his 
historical perspective (cf. i. 30, vi. 125, v. 94, iii. 47, 48, 
V. 1 1. 3 amtrasted with v. 104 and iv. 162). The attempts to 
reconstruct the chronology of tliis century upon the basis of the 
data afforded l)y Herodotus (e,g, by liclocli, Hheinisches Museum, 
xlv., 1890, pp. 465-473) have completely failed. 

In spite of all such defects Herodotus is an author, not only 
of unrivalled literary charm, but of the utmost value to the 
historian. If much remains uncertain or obscure, even in the 
history of the Persian Wars, it is chiefly to motives or policy, 
to top(jgraphy or strategy, to dates or numbers, that uncertainty 
attaches. It is to these that a sober criticism will confine itself. 

Thucydides is at once the father of contemporary history and 
the father of historical criticism. Prom a comparison of 1 . i, 
i, 22 and v. 26, we may gather both the principles to 
" which he adhered in the composition of his work and 
the conditions under which it was composed. It is 
seldom that the circumstances of ap historical writer have been 
so favourable for the accomplishment of his task. Thucydides 
was a contemporary of the Twenty-Seven Years’ War in the 
fullest sense of the term. He had reached manhood at its out- 
break, and he survived its close by at least half-a-dozen years. 
And he was more than a mere contemporary. As a man of high 
birth, a member of the Periclcan circle, and the holder of the 
chief political office in the Athenian state, the strategia, he was 
not only familiar with the business of administration and the 
conduct of military operations, but he possessed in addition 
a personal knowledge of those who played the principal part in 
the political life of the ^e. His exile in the year 424 afforded 
him opportunities of visiting the scenes of distant operations 
Sicily) and of coming in contact with the actors on the other 
side. He .himself tells us that he spared no pains to obtain the 
best information available in fpji^case. He also tells us that 


be began collecting materiab for his work, from the very beginning 
of the war. Indeed, it is probable that much of books i.-v. 24 
was written soon after the Peace of Nicias (421), just as it is 
possible that the history of the .Sicilian Expedition (books vi. 
and vii.) was originally intended to form a separate work. To 
I the view, however, which has obtained wide support in recent 
I years, that books i.-v. 22 and books vi. and vii. were separately 
published, the rest of book v. and book viii. being little more than 
a rough draught, composed after the author had adopted the 
theory of a single war of twenty-seven years’ duration, of which 
the Sicilian Expxsdition and the operations of the years 431-421 
formed integral parts, there seem to the present writer to he 
insuperable objections. The work, as a whole, appears to have 
been composed in the first years of the 4th centuiy, after his 
return from exile in 404, when the material already in existence 
must have been revised and largely recast. There are exceed- 
ingly few passages, such as iv. 48. 5, which appear to have been 
overlooked in the process of revision. It can hardly be 
questioned that the impression left upon the reader’s mind is 
that the point of view of the author, in all the books alike, is 
that of one writing after the fall of Athens. 

The task of historical criticism in the case of the Peloponnesian 
War is widely different from its task in the case of the Persian 
Wars. It has to deal, not with facts as they appear in the 
traditions of an imaginative race, but with facts as they appeared 
to a scientific observer. Facts, indeed, are seldom in dispute. 
The question is rather whether facts of importance are omitted, 
whether the explanation of causes is correct, or whether the 
judgment of men and measures is just. Such inaccuracies as 
have been brought home to Thucydides on the strength, e.g. of 
epigrapliic evidence, are, as a rule, trivial. His most serious 
errors relate to topographical details, in cases where he was 
dependent on the information of others. Sphacteria (sec Pvi.os) 
(see G. B. Grundy, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xvi., 1896, p. 1) 
is a case in point. Nor have the difficulties connected with the 
siege of Plataea been cleared up cither by Grundy or by others 
(see Grundy, Topography of the Battle of Plataea, &c., 1894). 
Where, on the contrary, he is writing at first hand his descrip- 
tions of sites are surprisingly correct. The most serious charge 
as yet brought against lus authority as to matters of fact relates 
to his account of the Revolution of the Four Hundred, which 
appears, at first sight, to be inconsistent with the documentary 
evidence supyflied by Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (q.v.). It 
may be questioned, however, whether the documents have 
been correctly interpreted by Aristotle. On the whole, it is 
probable that the general course of events was such as I'hucydides 
describes (see E. Meyer, Forschungen, ii. 406-436), though he 
failed to appreciate the position of Theramencs and the Moderate 
party, and was clearly misinformed on some important points of 
detail. With regard to the omission of facts, it is unquestionable 
that much is omitted that would not be omitted by a modem 
writer. Such omissions arc generally due to the author’s con- 
ception of his task. Thus the internal history of Athens is 
passed over as forming no part of the history of the war. It 
is only where the course of the war is directly affected by the 
course of political events (<?.g. by the Revolution of the Four 
Hundred) that the internal history is referred to. However 
much it may be regretted that the relations of political parties 
are not more fully described, especially in book v., it cannot be 
denied that from his standpoint there is logical justification 
even for the omission of the ostracism of Hyperbolus. There 
are omissions, however, which are not so easily explained. 
Perhaps the most notable instance is that of the raising of the 
tribute in 425 b.c. (see Deuan League). 

Nowhere is the contrast between the historical methods of 
Herodotus and Thucydides more apparent than in the treatment 
of the causes of events. The distinction between the occasion 
and thgi cause is constantly present to the mind of Thucydides, 
and it is his tendency to make too little rather than too much 
of the personal factor. Sometimes, however, it may be doubted 
whether his explanation of the causes of an event is adequate or 
correct. In tracing the causes of the Peloponnesian War itself, 
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modem writers are disposed to allow more weight to the com* 
merdal rivalry of Gonnth ; while in the case of the Siciliim 
expedition, tl^ would actually reverse his judgment (ii. 65 6 
DiiccXiav irAovs 09 ov rotrovrov yviafiTfS dfidprtifia. ovs 

iir^€<rav). To us it seems that the very idea of the expedition 
implied a gigantic misoakulation of the resources of Athens and of 
the difficulty of the task. His judgments of men and of measures 
have been criticized by writers of different schools and from 
different points of view. Grote criticized his verdict upon Cleon, 
while he accepted his estimate of the policy of Pericles. More 
recent writers, on the other hand, have accepted his view of 
Qeon, while they have selected for attack his appreciation alike 
of the policy and the strategy of Pericles. He has been charged, 
too, with failure to do justice to tlie statesmanship of Alcibiadcs.^ 
There are cases, undoubtedly, in which the balance of recent 
opinion will be adverse to the view of Thucydides. There are 
many more in which the result of criticism has been to establish 
his view. That he should occasionally have been mistaken in 
his judgment and his views is certainly no detraction from his 
claim to greatness. 

On the whole, it may be said that while the criticism of 
Herodotus, since Grote wrote, has tended seriously to modify 
our view of the Persian Wars, as well as of the earlier history, 
the criticism of Thucydides, in spite of its imposing bulk, has 
affected but slightly our view of the course of the Peloponnesian 
War. The labours of recent workers in this field have borne 
most fruit where they have been directed to subjects neglected 
by Thucydides, such as the history of political parties, or the 
organization of the empire (G. Gilbert’s Inner e Geschichte Athens 
im Zeiialter des pel, Krieges is a good example of such work). 

In regard to Thucydides’ treatment of the period between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian Wars (the so-called Pentecontaeteris) 
it should be remembered that he docs not profess to give, even 
in outline, the history of this period as a whole. The period is 
regarded simply as a prelude to the Peloponnesian War. There 
is no attempt to sketch the history of the Greek world or of 
Greece proper during this period. There is, indeed, no attempt 
to give a complete sketch of Athenian history. His object is to 
trace tlie growth of the Athenian Empire, and the causes that 
made the war inevitable. Much is therefore omitted not only 
in the history of the other Greek states, especially the Pelo- 
ponnesian, but even in the history of Athens. Nor does Thucyd- 
ides attempt an exact chronology. He gives us a few dates 
{e,g, surrender of Jthome, in the tenth year, i. 103; of Thasos, 
in the third ycir, i. loi ; duration of the Egyptian expedition 
six years, i. no; interval between Tanagra and Oenophyta 
61 days, i. to 8 ; revolt of Samos, in the sixth year after the 
Thirty Years' Truce, i. 115), but from these data alone it would 
be impossible to reconstruct the chronology of the period. In 
spite of all tliat am be gleaned from our other authorities, our 
knowledge of this, the true period of Athenian greatness, must 
remain slight and imperfect as compared witli our knowledge 
of the next thirty years. 

Of the secondary authorities for this period the two principal 
ones are Diodorus (xi. 38 to xii. 37) and Plutarch, Diodorus 
DiodoruM value chiefly in relation to Sicilian affairs, to which 
he devotes about a third of this section of his work 
and for which he is almost our sole authority. His source for 
Sicilian history is the Sicilian writer Timaeus (q,v.)f an author 
of the 3rd century n.c. For the history of Greece Proper during 
the Pentecontaetia Diodofus contributes comparatively little 
of importance. Isolated notices of particular events {e,g, the 
Synoecism of Elis, 471 B.C., or the foundation of Amphipolis, 
437 B*c.), which appear to be derived from a dironologieal writer, 
may generally be trusted. The greater part of his narrative 
is, however, derived from Ephorus, who appears to have had 
before him little authentic information for this period of Greek 
history other than that afforded by Thucydides’ work. Four of 
Plutarch’s Lives are concerned with this period, viz. Themistodes, 
Aridides, Cimon and Pericles, from the Aristides little can 

> For a defence of Thneyffides* judgment on all three statesmen, 
see E. Meyer, Forschungen, ii. 296-379, 
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be gained. Plutarch^ m.«thi8 biography; appears to be mainly 
dep^ent upon Idomeneus of Lampeaciis, an excessively untrust- 
worthy writer of the 3rd century b.c., who is probably 
to be credited with invention of the oligarchic^ 
conspiracy at the time of the battle of Plataea (ch. 13), and of 
the decree of Aristides, rendering all four classes of citizens 
eligible for the archonship (ch, 22). The Cimon, on the other 
hand, contains much that is valuable ; such as, r.g. the account 
of the battle of the Eurymeebn (chs. 12 and 13). To the Periches 
we owe several quotations from the Old Comedy. Two other 
of the LiveSy Lycurgus and Solotiy arc among.st our mo.st important 
sources for the early history of Sparta and Athens respectively. 
Of the two (besides Pericles) which relate to the Peloponnesian 
War, Alcibietdes adds little to what can be gained from Thucydides 
and Xenophon ; the Nicias, on the other hand, supplements 
Thucydides’ narrative of the Sicilian expedition with many 
valuable details, which, it may safely be assumed, are derived 
from the contemporary historian, Philistus of Syracuse. 
Amongst the most valuable material afforded by Plutarch are 
the quotations, which occur in almost all the LiveSy from the 
collection of Athenian decrees {}l/ri<t>tcrfAdrwv {rwaywyn)) formed 
by the Macedonian writer Craterus, in the 3rd century b.c. 
Two other works may be mentioned in connexion with the 
history of Athens, For the history of the Athenian Constitution 
down to the end of the 5th century b.c. ® 

Constitution of Athens {qs),) is our chief authority, 
llie other Constitution of Athens y erroneously attributed 
to Xenophon, a tract of singular interest both on literary and 
historical grounds, throvrs a good deal of light on the internal 
condition of Athens, and on the system of government; both of 
the state and of the empire, in the age of the Peloponnesian War, 
during the earlier years of whicli it was composed. 

To the literary sources for the history of Greece, especially of 
Athens, in the 5th century b.c. must be added the cpigraphic. 
Few inscriptions have been discovered which date 
back beyond the Persian Wars. For the latter half 
of the 5th century they are both numerous and im- 
portant. Of especial value are the scries of Quota-lists, from 
which can be calculated the amount of tribute paid by the 
subject-allies of Athens from the year 454 B.c. onwards. The 
great majority of the inscriptions of this period are of Athenian 
origin. Their value is enhanced by the fact that they relate, as 
a rule, to questions of organization, finance and administration, 
as to which little information is to be gained from the Literary 
.sources. 

For the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 
Busoll, Griechische Geschichte, iii. 1, is indispensable. Hill’s 
Sources of Greek History y b,c, 478^4^1 (Oxford, 1897) is excellent, 
it gives the most important inscriptions in a convenient form. 

Ill . 'The 4th Century to the Death of Alexander , — Of the historians 
who flourished in the 4th centur}'^ the sole writer whose works 
have come down to us is Xenophon. It is a singular , 
accident of fortune that neither of the two authors, 
who at once were most representative of their age and did most 
to determine the views of Greek history current in subsequent 
generations, Ephorus (q^v,) and Theopompus (y.w.)> should be 
extant. It was from them, rather than from Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides or Xenophon that the Roman world obtained its knowledge 
of the history of Greece in the past, and its conception of its 
signiflcance. Both were pupils of Isocrates, and both, therefore, 
bred up in an atmosphere of rhetoric. Hence their popularity 
and their influence. The scientific spirit of Thucydides was alien 
to the temper of the 4th century, and hardly more congenial to 
the age of Cicero or Tacitus. To the rhetorical spirit, which is 
common to both, each added defects peculiar to himself. Theo- 
pompus is a strong partisan, a sworn foe to Athens and to 
Democracy. Ephorus, though a military historian, is ignorant 
of the art of war. He is also incredibly careless and uncritical. 
It is enough to point to his description o£ the battle of the 
Eurymedon.{Diodorus xi. 60-62), in which, .misled by an epigram, 
which he supposied to relate to this engagement (it really refers 
to the Athenian victory off Salamis in Cyprus, 449 b.c.), he 
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makes the coast of Cyprus the scene of Cimon’s naval victory, 
and hnris no difficulty in putting it on the same day as the 
victory on shore on the b^ks of the Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 
Only a few fragments remain of either writer, but Theopompus 
{q,v,) was largely used by Plutarch in several of the Lives^ 
while Ephorus continues to be the main source of Diodorus* 
history, as far as the outbreak of the Sacred War (Fragments of 

r orus in Muller's Fragmenta historicorum Graeearum, vol. i. ; 

rheopbmpus in HeUenica Oocyrhynchia, cum Theopompi 
et CfoHppi fragmentis, ed. B. P, Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
1909). 

It may be at least claimed for Xenophon (g,v,) that he is free 
from all taint of the rhetorical spirit. It may also be claimed 
for him that, as a witness, he is both honest and well-informed. 
But, if there is no justification for the charge of deliberate 
falsificiition, it cannot lie denied that he had strong political 
prejudices, and that his narrative has suffered from them. His 
historical writings are the Anabasis, an account of the expedition 
of the Ten 'Fhousand, the HeUenica and the AgesiLaus, a eulogy 
of the Spartan king. Of these the HeUenica is far the most 
important for the student of history. It consists of two distinct 
parts (though there is nf) ground for the theory that the two 
parts were separately written and published), books i. and ii., 
and books iii. to vii. The first two books are intended as a 
continuation of Thucydides’ work. They begin, quite abruptly, 
in the middle of the Attic year 411/10, and they carry the 
history down to the fall of the Thirty, in 403. Books iii. to vii., 
the HeUenica proper, cover the period from 401 to 362, and give 
the histories of the Spartan and Theban hegemonies down to 
the death nf Epaminondas. There is thus a gap of two years 
between the point at which the first part ends and that at which 
the second part begins. 'Khe two parts differ widely, both in 
their aim and in the arrangement of the material. In the first 
part Xenophon attempts, though not with complete success, 
to follow the chronological method of Thucydides, and to make 
each successive spring, when military and naval operations were 
resumed after the winter’s interruption, the starting-point of a 
fresh section. The resemblance between the two writers ends, 
however, with the outward form of the narrative. All that is 
characteristic of Thucydides is absent in Xenophon. The 
latter writer shows neither skill in portraiture, nor insight into 
motives. He is deficient in the sense of proportion and of the 
distinction between occasion and cause. Perhaps his worst 
fault is a lack of imagination. To make a story intelligible 
it is necessary sometimes to put oneself in the reader’s place, 
and to appreciate his ignorance of circumstances and events 
which would be perfectly familiar to the actors in the scene 
or to contemporaries. It was not given to Xenophon, as it was 
to 'rhiicydides, to discriminate between the circumstances that 
are essential and those that arc not essential to the comprehen- 
sion of the story. In spite, therefore, of its wealth of detail, 
his narrative is frequently obscure. It is quite clear that in the 
trial of the generals, r.g., something is omitted. It may be 
supplied as Diodorus has supplied it (xiii. 101), or it may be 
supplied otherwise. It is probable that, when under cross- 
examination before the council, the generals, or some of them, 
disclosed the commission given to Theramenes and I'hrasybulus. 
The important point is that Xenophon himself has omitted to 
supply it. As it stands his narrative is unintelligible. In the 
first two books, though there are omissions (e,g. the loss of 
Nfisaea, 409 b.c.), they are not so serious as in the last five, nor 
is the bias so evident. It is true that if the account of the rule 
of the Thirty given in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens be 
accepted, Xenophon must have deliberately misrepresented 
the course of events to the prejudice of Theramenes. But it is 
at least doubtful whether Aristotle's version can be sustained 
against Xenophon’s, though it may be admitted, not only that 
there are mistakes as to details in the latter writer’s narrative, 
but that less than justice is done to the policy and motives 
of the “Buskin.” The HeUenica was written, it should be 
remembered, at C!orinth, after 362. More than forty year^ had 
thus elapsed since the c\’ents recorded in the first two books, 


and after so lohg an interval accuracy of detail, even where the 
detail is of importance, is not always to be expected.^ In the 
second part the chronological method is abandoned; A subject 
once begun is followed out to its natural ending, so that sections 
of the narrative which are consecutive in order are frequently 
parallel in point of date. A good example of this will be found 
m book iv. In chapters 2 to 7 the history of the Girinthian 
war is carried down to the end of 390, so as the operations 
on land are concerned, while chapter 8 contains an account of 
the naval operations from 394 to 388. In this second part of the 
HeUenica the author’s disqualificatioas for his task are more 
apparent than in the first two books. The more he is acquitted 
of bias in his selection of events and in his omissions, the more 
clearly does he stand convicted of lacking all sense of the propor- 
tion of things. Down to Leuctra (371 b.c.) Sparta is the centre 
of interest, and it is of the Spartan state alone that a complete 
or continuous history is given. After Leuctra, if the point of 
view is no longer exclusively Spartan, the narrative of events 
is hardly less incomplete. Throughout the second part of the 
HeUenica omissions abound which it is difficult cither to explain 
or justify. The formation of the Second Athenian (bnfederacy 
of 377 B.C., the foundation of Megalopolis and the restoration 
of the Messenian state are all left unrecorded. Yet the writer 
who passes them over without mention thinks it worth while 
to devote more than one-sixth of an entire book to a chronicle 
of the unimportant feats of the citizens of the petty state of 
Phlius. Nor is any attempt made to appraise the policy of 
the great Theban leaders, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. I'he 
former, indeed, is mentioned only in a single passage, relating 
to the embassy to Snsa in 368 ; the latter does not appear on 
the scene till a year later, and receives mention but twice before 
the battle of Mantinea. An author who omits from his narrative 
some of the most important events of his period, and elaborates 
the portraiture of an Agesilaus while not attempting the bare 
outline of an Epaminondas, may be honest ; he may even 
write without a consciousness of bias ; he certainly cannot rank 
among the great writers of history.- 

For the history of the 4th century Diodorus assumes a higher 
degree of importance than belongs to him in the earlier periods. 
'J'his is partly to be explained by the deficiencies of 
Xenophon’s Hellenicay partly by the fact that for the ® 
interval between the death of Ji)paminondas and the accession of 
Alexander we have in Diodorus alone a continuous narrative 
of events. Books xiv. and xv. of his history include the period 
covered by the HeUenica, More than half of b<)ok xiv. is devoted 
to the history of Sicily and the reign of Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. For this period of Sicilian history he is. practically, 
our sole authority. In the rest of the book, as well as in l)ook xv., 
there is much of value, especially in the notices of Macedonian 
history. Thanks to Diodorus we are enabled to supply many 
of the omissions of the HeUenica, Diodorus is, e,g,, our sole 
literary authority for the Athenian naval confederation of 377. 
Book xvi. must rank, with the HeUenica and Arrian’s Anabasis, 
as one of the three principal authorities for this century, so far, 
at least, as works of an historical character are concerned. It is 
our authority for the Social and the Sacred Wars, as well as 
for the reign of Philip. It is a curious irony of fate that, for 
what is perhaps the most momentous epoch in the history 
of Greece, we should have to turn to a writer of such inferior 
capacity. For this period his material is better and his import- 
ance greater : his intelligence is as limited as ever. Who but 
Diodorus would be capable of narrating the siege and capture 
of Methone twice over, once under the year 354, and again under 
the year 352 (xvi. 31 and 34 ; cf. xii. 35 and 42 ; Archidamus {q,v,) 
dies in 434, commands Peloponnesian army in 431) ; or of giving 
three different numbers of years (eleven, ten and nine) in three 
different passages (chs. 14, 23 and 59) for the length of the 

1 On the discrepancies between Xenemhon's account of the Thirty, 
and Aristotle's, see G. Busoll, Hermes (1898), pp. 71-86. 

^ The fragment of the New Historian {Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. v‘.) 
affords exceedingly important material for the criticism of Xenophon's 
narrative. (See Theopompus.) 
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Sacred War; or of asserting the conclusion of peace between 
Atli^ns and Philip in 340^ after the failure of his attack on 
Perinthus and Bysantium? Amongst the subject which are 
omitted is the Peace of Philocrates. For the eariier chapters, 
which bring the narrative down to the outbreakof the Sacred War, 
Ephonis, as in the previous book, is Diodorus’ main source. 
His source for the rest of the book, ».e. for the greater part of 
Philip’s reign> cannot be determined. It is generally agreed that 
it is not the Philippica of Theopompus. 

For the reign of Alexander our earliest extant authority is 
Diodorus, who belongs to the age of Au^stus. Of the others, 
Q* ^rtius Rufus, who wrote in Latin, lived in the 
otAhx- reign of the emperor Claudius, Arrian and Plutarch 
Maa§r>B in the 2nd century a.d. Yet Alexander’s reign is 
one of the best Imown periods of ancient history. 
The Peloponnesian War and the twenty years of Roman 
history which begin with 63 b.c. are the only two periods 
which we can be said to know more fully or for which we 
have more trustworthy evidence. For there is no period of 
ancient history which was rec'orded by a larger number of 
contemporary writers, or for which better or mof6 abundant 
materials were available. Of the writers actually contemporary 
with Alexander there were five of importance — Ptolemy, Aristo- 
bulus, Callisthencs, Onesicritus and Nearchus ; and all of them 
occupied positions which afforded exceptional opportunities 
of ascertaming the facts. Four of them, were officers in 
Alexander’s .service. Ptolemy, the future king of Egypt, was 
one of the somatophylaces (we may, perhaps, regard them as 
corresponding to Napoleon’s marshals) ; Aristobulus was also 
an officer of high rank (see Arrian, Anab, vi. 29, 10) ; Nearchus 
was admiral of the fleet which .surveyed the Indus and the 
Persian Gulf, and Onesicritus was one of his subordinates. The 
fifth, Callisthencs, a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied Alexander 
on his march down to his death in 327 and was admitted to the 
circle of his intimate friends. A sixth historian, Cleitarchus, 
was possibly also a contemporary ; at any rate he is not more 
than a generation later. These writers had at their command a 
mass of official documents, such as the fiainkeun e</>r//upt 5 cs* — the 
Gazette and Cauft Circular combined — edited and published 
after Alexander’s death by his secretary, Eumenes of Cardia ; 
the (TTa^/Ao/, or records of the marches of the armies, which were 
carefully measured at the time ; and the ofiicial reports on the 
conquered provinces. That these documents were made use of 
by the historians is proved by the references to them which are 
to be found in Arrian, Plutarch and Strabo; c.g. Arrian, Anab, 
vii. 25 and 26, and Plutarch, Alexander 76 (quoUition from the 
Pcuriktioi e<l) 7 iiMipLS€s ;) ; Strabo xv. 723 (reference to the arraOpol), 
ii. 69 ^reports drawn up on the various provinces). We have, 
in addition, in Plutarch numerous quotations from Alexander’s 
correspondence with his mother, Olympias, and with his officers. 
The contemporary historians may be roughly divided into two 
groups. On the one hand there are Ptolemy and Aristobulus, 
who, except in a single instance, are free from all .suspicion of 
deliberate invention. On the other hand, there are Callisthenes, 
Onesicritus and Cleitarchus, whose tendency is rhetorii^l. 
Nearchus appears to have allowed full scope to his imagination 
in dealing with the wonders of India, but to have been otherwise 
veracious. Of the extant writers Arrian (y.v.) is incomparably 
the most valuable. His merits are twofold. As the commander 
of Roman legions and the author of a work on tactics, he com- 
bined a practical with a theoretical knowledge of the military art, 
while the writers whom he follows in the Anabasis arc the two 
most worthy of credit, Ptolemy and Aristobulus. We may well 
hesitate to call in question the authority of writers who exhibit 
an agreement which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere 
in die case of two independent historians. It may be inferred 
from Arrian’s references to them that there were only eleven 
cases in all in which he found discrepancies between them. 
The most serious drawback which can be alleged against them 
is an inevitable bias in Alexander’s favour. It would be Only 
natural that they should pars over in silence the worst blots on 
their great commander’s fame. Next in value to the Afiabasis 
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comes Plutarch’s Life of Alexander^ the merits of which, however, 
aie not to be gauged by the influence which it has exercised upon 
literature. The Life is a valuable supplement to die Anabasis, 
partly because Plutarch, as he is writing biography rather than 
history (for his conception of the difference between the two 
see the famous prefs^, Life of Alexander, ch. i.), is concerned 
to record all that will throw light upon Alexander's character 
(«.g. his epigrammatic sayings and quotations from his letters) ; 
partly because he tells us much about his early life, before he 
became king, while Aman tells us nothing. It is unfortunate 
that Plutarch writes in an uncritical spint ; it is hardly less 
unfortunate that he should have formed no clear conception 
and drawn no consistent picture of Alexander’s character. 
Book xvii. of Diodorus and the Histariae Alexandri of Curtius 
Rufus are thoroughly rhetorical in spirit. It i.s probable that 
in both cases the ultimate source is the work of Clitarchus. 

It is towards the end of the 5th century that a fresh source 
of information becomes available in the speeches of the orators, 
the earliest of whom is Antiphon (d. 411 b.c.). Lysias 
is of great importance for the history of the Thirty 
(see the .speeches against Eratosthenes and Agoralus). 
and a good deal may be gathered from Andocides with regard 
to the last years of the 5th and the opening years of the next 
century. At the other end of tlu.s period Lycurgus, Hyperides 
and Dinart Jius throw light upon the time of Philip and Alexander. 
The three, however, who are of most importance to the historian 
are Isocrates, Ac.schines and Demosthenes. Isocrates (qjv.), 
whose long life (436*-338) more than spans the internal 
between the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War and ^ 

the triumph of Macedon at Chaerunca, is one of the 
most characteristic figures in the Greek world of his day. To 
comprehend that world the study of Isocrates is indispensable ; 
for in an age dominated by rhetoric he is the prince of rhetoricians. 
It is difficult for a modem reader to do him justice, so alien is 
his spirit and the spirit of his age from ours. It must be allowed 
that he is frequently monotonous and prolix ; at the .same time 
it must not be forgotten that, as the most famous representative 
of rhetoric, he was read from one end of the Greek world to the 
other. He was the friend of Evagoras and Archidamus, of 
Dionysius and Philip ; he was the master of Aeschines and 
Lycurgus amongst orators and of Ephorus and I'heopompus 
amongst historians. No other contemporary writer has left 
so indelible a stamp upon the style and the sentiment of his 
generation. It is a commonplace tliat Isocrates is the apostle 
of Panhellenism. It is not so generally recognized that he is the 
prophet of Hellenism. A passage in the Panegyricus (§ 50 
wore t6 ruiv uvo/xa fiyKm roe ykvov^ dkkk Biavota^ 

SoK€iv €Lvai Kal pakkov ^'Ekkrjvas KakeitrOai tov9 TratSciWccos 
Ty 9 rjp€T€fja 9 7) rov 9 </E>i>cr€ri)? /xcTcxoeras) is the key 

to the history of the next three centuries. Doubtless he had no 
conception of the extent to which the East was to be hellenized. 
He was, however, the first to recognize that it would be hellenized 
by the diffusion of Greek culture rather than of Greek blood. His 
Panhellenism was the outcome of his recognition of the new 
forces and tendencies which were at work in the midst of a new 
generation. When Greek culture was becoming more and more 
international, the exaggeration of the principle of autonomy 
in the Greek political .system was becoming more and more 
absurd. He had sufficient insight to be aware that the price 
paid for this autonomy was the domination of Persia ; a domina- 
tion which meant the servitude of the Greek states across the 
Aegean and the demoralization of Greek political life at home. 
His Panhellenism led him to a more liberal view of the distinction 
between what was Greek and what was not than was possible 
to the intenser patriotism of a Demosthenes. In his later orations 
ho has the courage not only to pronounce that the day of Athens 
as a first-rate power is past, but to see in Philip the needful 
leader in the crusade against Persia. The earliest and greatest of 
his political orations is the Panegyricus, published in 380 b.c., 
midway between the peace of Antalcidas and Lcuctra* It is 
his apologia for Panhelleni.sm. To the period of the Social War 
belong the De pace (355 b.c.) end tStit Areopagiticus (354 B.cx), 
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both of great value as evidence for the internal conditions of 
Athens at the beginning of the struggle with Mucedon. The 
Plataicus (373 B.c.) and the Atchidamm (366 B.c.) throw light 
upon the politics of Boeotia and the Peloponnese respectively. 
The Panathenaicus (339 bx.)* the child of his old age^ contains 
little that may not be found in the earlier orations. The 
Philippus (346 B.c.) is of peculiar interest^ as giving the views 
of the Macedonian party. 

Not the least remarkable feature in recent historical criticism 
is the reacti(m against the view Which was at one time almost 
universally accepted of the charactear^ statesmanship 
authority of the orator Demosthenes (q.v,). 
During the last quarter of a century his character and 
statesmanship Imve been attacked, and his authority impugned, 
by a series of writers of whom Holm and Beioch are the best 
known. With the estimate of his character and statesmanship 
we are not here concerned. With regard to his value as an 
authority for the history of the period, it is to his speeches, and 
to those of his contemporaries, Aeschines, Hypereides, Dinarchus 
and Lycurgus, that we owe our intimate knowledge, both of 
the working of the constitutional and legal systems, and of the 
life of the people, at this period of Athenian liisto^. From this 
point of view his value can hardly be overestimated. As a 
witness, however, to matters of fact, his authority can no longer 
be rated as higlily as it once was, e.g, by Schaefer and by Grote. 
The orator's attitude towards events, both in the past and in the 
present, is inevitably a different one from the historian's. The 
object of a Thucydides is to ascertain a fact, or to exliibit it in 
its true relations. The object of a Demosthenes is to make 
a point, or to win his case. In their dealings with the past the 
orators exhibit a levity which is almost inconceivable to a modern 
reader. Andocidcs, in a passage of his speech On the Mysteries 
(ii 107), speaks of Marathon as the crowning victory of Xerxes' 
campa^n ; in his speech On the Peace (§ 3) he confuses Miltiades 
with Cimon, and the Five Years’ Peace with the Thirty Years' 
Truce. Though the latter passage is a mass of absurdities and 
confusions, it was so generally admired that it was incorporated 
bv A«ischines in his speech On the Kinbassy{% 172-176). If such 
was their attitude towards the past ; if, in order to make a point, 
they do not hesitate to pervert history, is it likely that they 
would conform to a higher standard of veracity in their state- 
ments as to the present*— as to their contemporaries, their rivals 
or their own actions } When we compare different .speeches of 
Demosthenes, separated by an interval of years, we cannot fail 
to observe a marked difference in his statemimts. The farther 
he is from the events, the bolder arc? his mis-statements. It is 
only necessary to compare the speech On the Crown with that On 
the Embassy f and this latter speech with the Philippics and 
OlynthiacSj to find illustrations, it has come to lie recognized 
that no stiitement as to a matter of fact is to be accepted, unless 
it readves independent corroboration, or unless it is admitted 
by botli sides. The speeches of Demosthenes may be conveniently 
divided into four classes according to tlieir dates, lo the pre- 
Philippic period belong the speeches On the Sytnnwries (354 B.c.), 
On Megalopolis (352 B.c.), Against Aristocrates (351 B.c.), and, 
perhaps, the speech On Rhodes (.? 351 B.c.). These speeches 
betray no consciousness of the danger threatened by Philip’s 
ambition. The policy recommended is one based upon the 
principle of the balance of power. 'Po the succeeding period, 
which ends with the peace of Philocmtes (346 b.c.), belong tlie 
First Philippic and the three Olynthiacs, lo the period between 
the peace of Philocratcs and Chaeronea belong the speech On 
the Peace (346 B.c.), the Second Philippic (344 B.c.), the speeches 
On the Embassy (344 b.c.) and On the Chersonese (341 B.c.), and 
the Third Philippic, The masterpiece of his genius, the speech 
On the Cr(7wii, was delivered in 330 b.c., in the reign of Alexander. 
Of the three extant speeches of Aeschines (^.ir.) that On the 
Embassy is of great value, as enabling us to correct the mis- 
statements of Demosthenes. For the period from the death of 
Alexander to the fall of Corinth (323-146 b.c.) our litenury 
authoritiee are singularly defective. For the Diadochi Diodorus 
(books xviii.-xx.) is our chief source. These books form the 


most valuable part of Diodorus' work. They are xpeixdy :based 
upon the work of Hieronymus of Cardia, a writer who combined 
exceptional opportunities for asoertaining the truth (be was in 
the service fiist of Eumenes, and then of Antigonus) with an 
exceptional sense of its importance. Hieronymus ended his 
history at the death of Pyrrhus (272 b.c.), but, unfortunately, 
book XX. of Diodorus’ work carries us no farther than 303 b.c., 
and of the later books we have but scanty framents. The 
narrative of Diodorus may be supplemented by the fragments 
of Arrian’s History of the events after Alexander's death (which 
reach, however, only to 321 b^c.), and by Plutarch’s Lives of 
Eumenes and of Demetrius. For the rest of the 3rd century and 
the first half of the 2nd we have his Lives of Pyrrhus, of Araius, 
of Philvpoemen, and of Agis and Cleomenes. For the period 
from 220 B.C. onwards Polybius (q.v.) is our chief authority (see 
Rome : Ancient History, section '' Authorities ”). In a period 
in which the literary sources are so scanty great weight attaches 
to the epigraphic and numismatic evidence. 

Bibuographv. — T he literature which deals with the history of 
Greece, hi its various periods, departments and aspects, is of so vast 
a bulk that all that can be attempted here is to indicate the most im- 
portant and most accessible works. 

Oeneral Histories of Greece. — Down to the middle of the 19th 
century the only histories of Greece deserving of mention were the 
products of Jinglish scholarship. The two earUest of these were 
published about the same daio, towards the end of the i8th century, 
nearly three-quarters of a century before any history of Greece, 
other than a mere compendium, appeared on the Continent. John 
Gillies' History of Greece was published in 1786, Milford's in 1784. 
Both works were composed with a political bia.s and a political object. 
Gillies was a Whig. In the dedication (to George III.) he expresses 
the view that “ the History of Greece exposes the dangerous turbu- 
kmce of Democracy, and arrai^s the despotism of Tyrants, while 
it evinces the inestimable licncftts, resulting to Liberty itself, from 
the steady operation of well-regulated monarchy." Mitford was 
a Tory, who thought to demonstrate the evils of democracy from 
tlie example of the Athenian state. His History ^ in spite of its bias, 
was a work of real value. More than fifty years elapsed between 
Mitford'a work and Thirlwall's. Connop Thirlwall, fellow of I'rinity 
College, Cambridge, afterwards liishop of St David's, brought a 
sound judgment to the aid of ripe scholarship. His History of Greece ^ 
published in 1835-1838 (8 vols.), is entirely free from the controversial 
tone of Mitford s volumes. Ten years later (1846) George Grote 
published the hrst volumes of his history, wliich was not conipleicd 
(in 12 vols.) till 1850. (kotc, like Mitford, was a politician — an 
ardent Radical, with republican sympathies. It was in order to 
refute the slanders of the Tory partisan that he w^as impelled to 
write a history of Greece, which should do justict* to the greatest 
democracy ol the ancient world, the Athenian state. Thus, in the 
case of throe of these four writers, the interest in tlieir subject was 
mainly iiohtical. Incomparably the greatest of these works is 
Grote's. Grote had his faults and his limitations. His prejudices 
arc strong, and his scholarship is weak ; he had never visited Greece, 
and he knew little or nothing of Cvreek art ; and, at the time he wrote, 
the importance of coins and inscriptions was imjierfectly appre- 
hended. In spite of every defect, how'cver, his work is the greatest 
history of Greece that has yet been written. It is not too much to 
say that nobody knows Greek history till he has mastered Grote. 
No history of Greece has since appeared in England on a scale at ail 
comparable to that of Grote's work. 'I he most important of the 
more recent ones is tliat by J. B. Bury (i vql., 1900) , formerly fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, afterwards Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Mitford and Bury end with the death of 
Alexander ; Gillies and Grote carry on the narrative a generation 
farther ; wiiile Thirlwall's work extends to the absorption of Greece 
in the Roman Empire (146 B.c.). 

While in France the Histoire des Grecs (ending at 146 B.c.) of 
Victor Duruy (new edition, 2 vols., 1883), Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion under Na|)oleon III., is the only one that need be mentioned, 
in Germany there has been a succession of histories of Greece since 
the middle of the 19th century. Kortiim's GeschichU Griechenlands 
(3 vols., 1854), a work of little merit, w'as followed by Max Duncker's 
Geschichte der Griechen (vols. 1 and 2 published in 1856 : vols. 1 and 
2. Ncue Folge, which bring the narrative down to the death of 
Pericles, in 1884 ; the two former volumes form vols. 5, 6 and 7 
of his Gesohichle des Aitertums), and by the Criechische Geschichte 
of Ernst Curtius 33 vols., 1857-1867). An English translation of 
Dunckcr, by S. F. Alleync, appeared in 1883 (2 vols., Bentley), 
and of Curtius, by A. W. Ward (5 vols., Bentley, 1868-1873). Among 
more rocent works may be mentioned the Grieehiseke Geschichte of 
Adolf Holm (4 vols., Berlin, 1886-1894 ; English translation by F. 
Clarke, 4 vols., Macmillan, 1894-1898), and histories with the same 
title by Julius Beioch (3 vols., Strassburg, 1893-1904) and Georg 
Busolt (2nd cd., 3 vols., Gotha, 1893-1904). Holm carries on the 
narrative to 30 b.c., Bdoch to 219 B.c., Busolt to Chaeronc|a 
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(358 Busolt's work is entirdy differen|| in character from any 

other history of Greece. The writer's object is to refer in the notes 
(which constitute idve-sixths of the book) to -U^e views of every writer 
in any language upon every controverted question- It is absolutely 
indispensable, as a work of reference, for anysetious study of Greek 
history. The ablest work amce Gxoto's is Equard Meyer's Geschichu 
des AlUriums, of which. 5 vcds, (Stuttgart and Berun, 1^84-1902) 
have appeared, carrying the narrative down to the death of 
nondas (362 b.c.). VqIs. 2-5 are principally concerned with Gr^k 
Mstory. It must bt remembered that, partly owing to the literary 
finds and the archaeological discoveries of the last thirty years, 
and partly owing to the advance made in the study of emgraphy 
and numismatics, all the histories published before those of Busolt, 
Beloch, Meyer and Bury are out of date. 

Works bsofing oh the History of Greece. — Earlier works and editions 
are omitted, cxc^ in the case of a work which has not been super- 
seded. 

Introductions. — C. Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der 
alien Gesckichte (1 vql., Leipzig, 1895) ; E. Meyer, Porsekungen zur 
alien Gesckichte (2 parts, Halle, 1 892-1 899 ; quite indispensable) ; 
J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians (London, 1909). 

Constitutional History and Institutions. — G. P. Schomann, Grie*- 
chische AltertUmer (2 vols-, Berlin, 1855-1859 ; vol. i., tr. by E. G. 
Hardy and J. S. Mann, Hivingtons, 1880) ; G. Gilbert, Griechische 
StaatsaltertUmer (2nd ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1893; vol. i. tr., by E. J. 
Brooks and T. Nicklin, Swan Sonnenschein, 1895) : K, F. Hermann, 
Lehr buck der eriechischen Antiquitdten (6th e<l., 4 vols., Freiburg, 
1882-1895) ; Iwan Miillcr, Handbuch der klassischen Altertums^ 
wissenschaft (9 vols., Ndrdlingeii, i886^ in progress ; several of the 
volumes are concerned with Greek hi.stcjry) ; J. H. Lipsius, Das 
attische Revkt und Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1905, in progress) ; 
A. H. T. Greenidge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional History (i vol., 
Macmillan, 1896) : Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopadie der klassischen 
Aliertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1894 foll.)i 

Geography. — K. H. Bun bury, History of Ancient Geography 
amongst the Greeks and Romans (2nc1 ed., 2 vols., Murray, 1883), 
W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea (3 vols., 1830), and Travels in 
Northern Greece (4 vols., 1834) ; H. F. Tozer, Lectures on the Geography 
of Greece (i vol., Murray, 1873), and History of Ancient Geography 
(i vol., Cambridge, 1897) ; J. R MahalTy, Rambles and Studies in 
Greece ^rd ed., i vol., Macmillan, 1887, an admirable book) ; C. 
Duxsiiajf, Geographie von Griechenland (2 vols., Leipzig, 1872) ; H. 
Berger, Gesckichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunae der Griechen 
(4 parts, Leipzig, 1887-1.893) ; Ernst Curtins, Peloponnesos (2 vols., 
Gotha, 1850-1851), 

Epigraphy and Numismatics. — Corpus inscriptionum Attirarum 
(Berlin, 1875, in progress), Corpus inscriptionum Graccarum (Berlin, 
1892, in progres^. The following selections of Greek inscriptions may 
be mentioned : E, F. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (new ed., i vol., Oxford, 1901) ; W. Dittcnbergcr, Sylloge 
inscriptionum Graccarum (and ed., 2 vols., Berlin, 1898) ; C. Michel, 
Recueil d’ inscriptions greoques (Paris, 1900), Among works on 
numismatics the English reader may refer to B, V. Head, Historia 
numorum (1 vol., Oxford, 1887) ; G. F. Hill, Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins (i vol., Macmillan, 1899), as well as to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. In French the most important 
general work is the Monnaies grccques of F. Imhoof-Blumcr (Paris, 
1883). 

Chronology, Trade, War, Social Life, fS'C. — H. F. Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici (y[i\ ed., 3 vols., Oxford, 1841, a work of which Englisli 
scholarship may well be proud ; It is still invaluable for the study 
of Greek chronology) ; B. Buchscaschutz, Besitz und Urwerh im 
griechischem Alteriume (i vol., Halle, x86g; this is still the best 
book on Greek commerce) : J. Beloch, Die Bevdlkerung der griechisch- 
rdfhischen Welt (i vol,, Leipzig, i886) ; W. Riistow and H. K6chly, 
Gesckichte des griechischen Kriegswesens (i vol., Aarau, 1852) ; J. P 
Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece (znd ed., 1 vol., 1875). (E, M. W.) 

b. PosUClassical : 146 li.c.-^A.n. iSoo 

I, The Period of Roman Rule. — (i.) Greece under the 
Republic (146-27 b.c.). After the collapse of the Achaean 
League {q*v.) the Senate appointed a commission to reorganize 
Greece as a Roman dependency. Corinth, the chief centre of 
resistance, was destroyed and its inhabitants sold into slavery. 
In addition to this act of exemplary punishment, which may 
perhaps have been inspired in part by the desire to crush a 
commercial competitor, steps were taken to obviate future 
insurrections. The national and cantonaJ federations were 
dissolved, commercial intercourse between cities, was restricted, 
and the government transferred from the democracies to the 
propertied classes, whose interests were bound up with Roman 
suprem^y. In other respects few chants were made in existing 
institutions. Some favoured states like Athens and Sparta 
retained their full sovereign rights as civtiaies liberae, the other 
^ VoL iii. goes down to the end of the Pelo|x»iBesian War. . 


cities continued to enjoy local self-government. Tlie ownership 
of the land was not greatly disturbed by cohfiscationa, and 
^ough a tribute upon it was levied, this impost may not have 
been universal. General powers of eupervision were entrusted 
to the governor of Macedonia, who could reserve cases of high 
treason for his decision, and in case- of need send troops into ttie 
country. But although Greece was in the provincia of the 
Macedonian proconsul, in the sense of belonging to his sphere of 
command, its status was in fact more favourable than that of 
other provincial depeildcncies. 

This settlement was acquiesced in by the Greek people, who 
had come to realize the hopelessness of further resistance. The 
internal disorder which was arising from the numerous disputes 
about property rights consequent upon the political revolutions 
was checked by the good offices of the historian Polybius, whom 
the Senate deputed to mediate between the litigants. The 
pacification of the country eventually became so complete that 
the Romans withdrew the former restrictions upon intercourse 
and allowed some of the leagues to revive. But its quiet was 
seriously disturbed during the first Mithradatic War (88-84 B C-), 
when numerous Greek states sided with Mithradate.s (q.v.). 
The success which the invader experienced in detaching the 
Greeks fnim Rome is partly to be explained by the skilful way 
in which his agents incited the imperialistic ambitions of 
prominent cities like Athens, partly perhaps by his promises 
of support to the democratic parties. The result of the war was 
disastrous to Greece. Apart from the confiscations and exactions 
by which the Roman general L. Clornelius Sulla punished the 
disloyal communities, the extensive and protracted campaigns 
left Central Greece in a minous condition. During the last 
decades of the Roman republic Eiiropc*an Greece was scarcely 
affected by contemporary wars nor yet exploited by Roman 
magistrates in the same systematic manner as most other 
provinces. Yet oppression by officials who traversed Greece 
from time to time and demanded lavish entertainments and 
presentations in the guise of viaticum or aurum coronarium was 
not unknown. Still greater was the suffering produced by the 
rapacity of Roman traders and capitalists : it is recorded that 
Sicyon was reduced to sell its most cherished art treasures in 
order to satisfy its creditors. A more indirect but none the less 
far-reaching drawback to Greek prosperity was th(‘ diversion 
of trade which followed upon the establishment of direct com- 
munication between Italy and the Levant. The most lucrative 
source of wealth which remained to the European Greeks was 
pasturage in large domains, an industry which almost exclusively 
profited the richer citizens and so tended to widen the breach 
between capitalists and tht? poorer classes, and still further to 
pauperize the latter. The coast districts and islands also 
suffered considerably from swarms of pirates who, in the absence 
of any strong fleet in Greek waters, were able to obtain a firm 
footing in Crete and freely plundered the chief trading places 
and sanctuaries ; the most notable of such visitations was 
experienced in 69 b.c. by the island of Delos. This evil came to 
an end with the general suppression of piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean by l*ompey (67 B.c.), but the depopulation which it had 
caused in some regions is attested by the fact that the victorious 
admiral settled some of his captives on the desolated coast 
strip of Achaea. 

In the conflict between Julius ( aesar and Pompey the Greeks 
provided the latter with a large part of his exc^ellent flert. In 
48 B.c. the decisive campaign of the war was fought on Greek 
soil, and the resources of the land were severely taxed by the 
requisitions of both armies. As a result of Caesar’s victory at 
Pharsalus, the whole country fell into his power ; the treatment 
which it received was on the whole lenient, though individual 
cities were punished severely. After the murder of Caesar the 
Greeks supported the cause of Brutus (42 Bx.), but were too 
weak to rehder any considerable service. In 39 B.c. the Pelo- 
ponnese for a short time was made over to ^xtus Pompeius. 
During the subsequent period Greece remained in the hands of 
M. Antonius (Mark Antony), who imposed further exactions in 
order to defray the cost of his wars. The extensive levies which 
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he made in 31 b,c. for his campaign against Octaviani and the 
contributions which his gigantic army required, exhausted the 
country’s resources so completely that a general famine was 
prevented only by Octavian’s prompt action after the battle of 
Aotium in distributing supplies of gi^ and evacuating the land 
with all haste. The depopulation which resulted from the civil 
wars was partly remedied by the settlement of Italian colonists at 
Corinth and Patrae hy Julius Caesar and Octavian ; on the other 
hand> the foundation of Nicopolis {q,v.) by the latter merely had 
the effect of transferring the people from the country to the city. 

(ii.) The Karly Roman Empw (27 b.c.-a.d. 323). — Under the 
emperor Augustus Thessaly was incorporated with Macedonia ; 
the rest of Greece was converted into the province of Achaea, 
under the control of a senatorial proconsul resident at Corinth. 
Many states, including Athens and Sparta, retained their rights 
as free and nominally independent cities. The provincials were 
encouraged to send delegates to a communal synod {koiv^v r(ov 
*Ax<m«i/) which met at Argos to consider the general interests 
of the country and to uphold national Hellenic sentiment ; the 
Delphic amphictyony was revived and extended so as to represent 
in a similar fashion n(irthem and central Greece. 

Economic conditions did not greatly improve under the 
empire. Although new industries sprang up to meet the needs 
of Roman luxury, and Greek marble, textiles and 
fiMAN delicacies were in great demand, the only cities 

Hoae, which regained a really flourishing trade were the 
I lalian communities of C!orinth and Patrae. Commerce 
languished in general, and the soil was mainly abandoned to 
pasturage. Though certain districts retained a measure of 
prosperity, e,g, Thessaly, Phocis, Klis, Argos and I/aconia, huge 
tracts stood dejxipulatcd and many notable cities had sunk 
into ruins; Actolia, Acariiania and Ejiirus never recovered 
from the effects of former wars and from the withdrawal of 
their surviving inhabitants into Nicopolis. Such wealth as 
remained was amassed in the hands of a few great landowners 
and capitalists ; the middle class continued to dwindle, and 
large numbers of the people were reduced to earning a precarious 
subsistence, supplemented by frequent doles and largesses. 

The social asptjct of Greek life henceforward l)ecomes its most 
attractive feature. After a long period of storm and stress, the 
European Hellenes had relapsed into a quiet and resigned 
frame of mind which stands in sharp contrast on the one hand 
with the energy and ability, and on the other with the vulgar 
intriguing of their Asiatic kinsmen. Seeing no future before 
them, the inhabitants were content to dwell in contemplation 
amid the glories of the past. National pride was fostered by the 
undisguised respect with which the leading Romans of the age 
treated Hellenic culture. And although this sentiment could 
degenerate into antiquarian pedantry and vanity, such as finds 
its climax in the diatribes of Apollonius of Tyana against the 

barbarians/’ it prevented the nation from sinking into some 
of the worst vices of the age. A healthy social tone repressed 
extravagant luxury and the ostentatious display of wealth, and 
good taste long checked the spread of gladiatorial contests 
beyond the Italian community of Corinth. The most widespread 
abu.se of that period, the adulation and adoration of emperors, 
was indeed introduced into European Greece and formed an 
essential feature of the proa^edings at the Delphic amphictyony, 
but it never absorbed the energies of the people in the same 
way as it did in Asia, In order to perpetuate their old culture, 
the Greeks continued to set great store by classical education, 
and in Atliens they possessed an academic centre which gradually 
became the chief university of the Roman empire. The highest 
representatives of this type of old-world refinement are to be 
found in Dio Chrysostom and especially in Plutarch of Chaeroneia 
(y.K,). 

The relations between European Greece and Rome were 
practically confined to the sphere of scholarship. The Hellenes 
had so lar lost their warlike qualities that they supplied scarcely 
any recniitiB to the army. They retained too much local patriot-^ 
ism to crowd into the clhcial careers of senators or imperial 
servants. Although in the 1st century a.». the astute Greek 


man of affairs and tl)p Graeetdus esuriens of Juvenal abounded 
in Rome, both these classes were maiidy derived from !the 
less pure-blooded populationi beyond the Aegean. , , 

The influx of Greek rhetoricians and professors into Italy 
during the 2nd and 3rd centuries was balanced by the laxge 
numW of travellers who came to Greece to frequent its sanatoria, 
and especially to admire its works of art; the abundance, in 
which these latter were, preserved is strikingly attested in the 
extant record of Pausanias (about .a.d. 170). * 

The experience of the Greeks tinder their earliest governors 
seems to have been unfortunate, for in a.d. 15 they petitioned 
Tiberius to transfer the administration to an imperial 
legate. This new arrangement was sanctioned, but 
only lasted till a.d. 44, when Claudius restored the iratloa/ 
province to the senate. The proconsuls of tlie later 
1st and 2nd centuries were sometimes ill qualified for their posts, 
but cases of oppression are seldom recorded against them. 
The years 66 and 67 were marked by a visit of the emperor Nero, 
who made a prolonged tour through Greece in order to display 
his artistic accomplishments at the various national festivals. In 
return fur the flattering reception accorded to him he bestowed 
freedom and exemption from tribute upon the country. But 
this favour was almost neutralized by the wholesale depredations 
which he committed among the chief collections of art. A 
scheme for cutting through the Corinthian isthmus and so 
reviving the Greek carrying trade was inaugurated in his presence, 
but soon abandoned. 

As Nero’s grant of self-government brought about a recrudes- 
cence of misplaced ambition and party strife, Vespasian revoked 
the gift and turned Achaea again into a province, at the same 
time burdening it with increased taxes. In the 2nd century a 
succession of genuinely phil-IIellenic emperors made serious 
attempts to revive the nation’s prosperity. Important i^aterial 
benefits were conferred by Hadrian, who made a lengthy visit to 
Greece. Besides erecting useful public works in many cities, 
he relieved Achaea of its arrears of tribute and exempted it from 
various imposts. In order to check extravagance on the part 
of the free cities, he greatly extended the practice of placing 
them under the supervision of imperial functionaries known as 
correctores, Hadrian fostered national sentiment by establishing 
a new pan-Hellenic congress at Athens, while he gave recognition 
to the increasing ascendancy of Hellenic culture at Rome by 
his institution of the Athenaeum. 

In the 3rd century the only political event of importance was 
the edict of Caracalla which threw open the Roman citizenship 
to large numl>ers of provincials. Its chief effect in Greece was 
to diminish the preponderance of the wealthy classes, who 
formerly had used their riches to purchase the franchise and so 
to secure exemption from taxation. The chief feature of this 
period is the renewal of the danger from foreign invasions. 
Already in 175 a tribe named Costoboci had penetrated into 
central Greece, but was there broken up by the local militia. 
In 253 a threatened attack was averted by the stubborn resistance 
of Thessalonica. In 267-268 the province was overrun by 
(Gothic bands, which captured Athens and some other towns, 
but were finally repulsed by the Attic levies and exterminated 
with the help of a Roman fleet. 

(iii.) The Late Roman Empire . — After the reoi^anization of the 
empire by Diocletian, .\chaea occupied a prominent position 
in the “ diocese ” of Macedonia. Under Constantine I. it was 
included in the “ prefecture ” of Illyricum. It was subdivided 
into the “ eparchies ” of Hellas, Peloponnesus, Nicopolis and 
the islands, with headquarters at Thebes, Corinth, Nicopolis 
and Samos. Thessaly was incorporated with Macedonia. A 
complex hierarchy of imperial officials was now introduced and 
the system of taxation elaborated so as to yield a steady revenue 
to the centra] power. The levying of the land-tax was imposed 
upon the ^Kaipfnaroi or “ ten leading men, who, like the Latin 
decufiones, were entrusted hencefoi^ with the administration 
in most cities. The tendency to reduce all constitutions to the 
Roman municipal pattern became {^evalent under the rulers 
of this period, and greater number of them was stereotyped 
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by the general regdations of the Codex Theodostanus (4,^). 
Although the elevation of Constantinople to the rank of capita 
was preju^cial to Greece, which felt the competition of the 
new centre of culture and. learning and had to part with numerous 
works of art' destined to embellish its privileged neighbour, the 
general level of prosperity in the 4th century was rising. Com- 
mercial stagnation was checked by a renewed expansion of 
trade consequent upon the diversion of the trade routes to 
the east from Egypt to the Buxine and Aegean Seas. Agri- 
culture remained in a depressed condition, and many small 
proprietors were reduced to serfdom ; but the fiscal interests 
of &e government called for the good treatment of this class, 
whose growth at the expense of the slaves was an important 
step in the gradual equalization of the entire population under the 
centrad despotism which restored solidarity to the Greek nation. 

This prosperity received a sharp set-back by a series of un- 
usually severe earthquakes in 375 and by the irruption of a host 
of Visigoths under Alaric (395-396), whom the imperial officers 
allowed to overrun the whole land unmolested and the local 
levies were unable to check. Though ultimately hunted down 
in Arcadia and induced to leave the province, Alaric had time 
to execute systematic devastations which crippled Greece for 
several decades. The arrears of taxation which accumulated 
in consequence were remitted by Theodosius II. in 428. 

The emperors of the 4th century made several attempts to 
stamp out by edict the old pagan religion, which, with its 
accompaniment of festivals, oracles and mysteries, still main- 
tained an outward appearance of vigour, and, along with the 
philosophy in which the intellectud classes found comfort, 
retained the affection of the Greeks. Except for the decree of 
Theodosius I. by which the Olympian games were interdicted 
(394)1 these measures had no great effect, and indeed were not 
rigorously enforced. Paganism survived in Greece till about 
600, but the interchange of ideas and practices which the long- 
continued contact with Christianity had effected considerably 
modified its character. Hence the Christian religion, though 
slow in making its way, eventually gained a sure footing among 
a nation which accepted it spontaneously. The hold of the 
Church upon the Greeks was strengthened by the judicious 
manner in which the clergy, unsupported by official patronage 
and often out of sympathy with the Arum emperors, identified 
itself with the interests of the people. Though in the days when 
the ortliodox Church found favour at court corruption spread 
among its higher branches, the clergy as a whole rendered 
conspicuous service in opposing the arbitrary interferences of 
the central government and in upholding the use of the Hellenic 
tongue, together with some rudiments of Hellenic culture. 

The separation of the eastern and western provinces of the 
empire ultimately had an important effect in restoring the 
language and customs of Greece to their predominant position 
in the Levant. This result, however, was long retarded by the 
romanizing policy of Constantine and his successors. The 
emperors of the 5th and 61h centuries had no regard for Greek 
culture, and Justinian I. actively counteracted Hellenism by 
propagating Roman law in Greece, by impairing the powers of 
the self-governing cities, and by closing the philosophical schools 
at Athens (529). In course of time the inhabitants had so far 
forgotten their ancient culture that they abandoned the name 
of Hellenes for that of Romans (Rhotnaioi). For a long time 
Greece continued to be an obscure and neglected province, with 
no interests beyond its church and its commercial operations, 
and its culture declined rapidly. Its history for some centuries 
dwindles into a record of barbarian invasions which, in addition 
to occasional plagues and earthquakes, seem to have been the 
only events found worthy of record by the contemporaiy 
chroniclers. 

In the 5th century Greece was only subjected to brief raids 
by Vandal pirates (466-474) and Ostrogoths (482). In J ustinian's 
reign irruptions by Huns and Avars took place, but led to no 
far-reaching results. The emperor had endeavoured to strengthen 
the country’s defences by repairing the fortifications of cities 
and frontier posts (530), but his policy of supplanting the local 


guards by imperial troops and so rendering the natives incapable 
of self-defence was ill-advised ; fortunately it was never carried 
out with energy, and so the Greek militias were occasionally 
able to render g^d service against invaders. 

Towards the end of the century mention is made for the first 
time of an incursion by Slavonic tribes (581). lliese invaders 
are to be regarded as merely the forerunners of a 
steady movement of immigration by which a con- 
sider^le part of Greece passed for a time into foreign 
hands. It is doubtful how far the newcomers won 
their territory by force of arms ; in view of the desolation of 
many niral tracts, which had long been in progress as a result 
of economic changes, it seems probable that numerous settle- 
ments were made on unoccupied land and did not challenge 
serious opposition. At any rate the effect upon the Greek popula- 
tion was merely to accelerate its emigration from the interior 
to the coastland and the cities. The foreigners, consisting mainly 
of Slovenes and Wends, occupied the mountainous inland, 
where they mostly led a pastoral life ; the natives retained some 
strips of plain and dwelt secure in tlieir walled towns, among 
which the newly-built fortresses of Monemvasia, tbrone and 
Calamata soon rose to prosperity. The Slavonic element, to 
judge by the geographical names in that tongue which survive 
in Greece, is specially marked in N.W. Greece and Peloponnesus ; 
central Greece appears to have been protected against them 
by the fortress-square of Chalcis, Thebes, Corinth and Athens. 
For a long time the two nations dwelt side by side without either 
displacing the other. The Slavs were too rude and poor, and 
too much distracted with cantonal feuds, to make any further 
headway ; the Greeks, unused to arms and engrossed in com- 
merce, were content to adopt a passive attitude. The central 
government took no stejjs to dislodge the invaders, until in 783 
the empress Irene sent an expedition which reduced most of 
the tribes to pay tribute. In 810 a desperate attempt by the 
Slavs to capture Patrae was foiled ; henceforth their power 
steadily decreased and their submission to the emperor was 
made complete by 850. A powerful factor in their subjugation 
was the Greek clergy, who by the loth century had christianized 
and largely hellenized all the foreigners save a remnant in the 
peninsula of Maina. 

II. The Byzantine Period. — In the 7th centuiy^ the Greek 
language made its way into the imperial army and civil service, 
but European Greece continued to have little voice in the 
administration. The land was divided into four ** themes ” 
under a yearly appointed civil and military governor. Imperial 
troops were stationed at the chief strategic points, while the 
natives contributed ships for naval defence. During the dispute 
about images the Greeks were the backbone of the image- 
worshipping party, and the iconoclastic edicts of Leo HI. led 
to a revolt in 727 which, however, was easily crushed by the 
imperial fleet; a similar movement in 823, when the Greeks 
sent 350 ships to aid a pretender, met with the same fate. The 
firm government of the Isaurian dynasty seems to have benefited 
Greece, whose commerce and industry again became flourishing. 
In spite of occasional set-backs due to the depredations of 
pirates, notably the Arab corsairs who visited the Aegean from 
the 7th century onwards, the Greeks remained the chief carriers 
in the Levant until the rise of the Italian republics, supplying 
all Europe with its silk fabrics. 

In the loth century Greece experienced a renewal of raids 
from the Balkan tribes. The Bulgarians made incursions after 
929 and sometimes penetrated to the Isthmus ; but they mostly 
failed to capture the cities, and in 995 their strength was broken 
by a crushing defeat on the Spercheius at the hands of the 
Byzantine army. Yet their devastations greatly thinned the 
population of northern Greece, and after 1084 Thessaly was 
occupied without resistance by nomad tribes* of Vlachs. In 
1084 also Greece was subjected to the first attack from the new 
nations of the west, when the Sicilian Normans gained a footing 
in the Ionian islands. The same people made a notable raid upon 
the seaboard of Greece in 1145-1146, and sacked the cities of 
Hiebes and Corinth. The Venetians also appear as rivals of 
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the Greeks, and after if aa their encroachments in the Aegean 
Sea never ceased. 

In spite of these attacks, the country on the whole maintained 
its prosperity. The travellers idrlsi of Palermo (1x53) and 
Benjamin of Tudela (1x61) testify to the briskness of com^rce, 
which induced many foreign merchants to take up their residence 
in Greece. But this prosperity revived an aristocracy of wealth 
which used its riches and power for purely selfish ends, and uiider 
the increasing laxity of imperial control the archonies or municipal 
rulers often combined with the clergy in oppressing the poorer 
classes. Least of all were these nobles prepared to become the 
champions of Greece against foreign invaders at a time when they 
alone could have organiaed an effectual resistance. 

111 . The Latin Occupation and Turkish Conquest. — The 
capture of Constantinople and dissolution of the Byaantine 
empire by the Latins (X304) brought in its train an invasion of 
Greece by Frankish barons eager for nt^w territory. The 
natives, who had long forgotten the use of arms and dreaded 
no worse oppression from their new masters, .submitted almost 
without resistance, anti only the N.W. comer of Greece, where 
Michael Angelas, a Byzantine prince, founded the “ despotat ” 
of Epirus, was .saved from foreign occupation. The rest of the 
country was divided up between a number of Frankish barons, 
chief among whom were the dukes of Achaea (or Pcloponnese) 
and “ grand signors ” of Thebes and Athens, the Venetians, who 
held naval stations at different points and the island of Crete, 
and various Italian adventurers who mainly settled in the 
Cyclades. The comiuerors transplanted their own language, 
customs and religion to their new possessions, and endeavoured 
to institute the feudal system of land-tenure. Yet recognizing 
the superiority of Greek civil institutions they allowed the 
natives to retain their law and internal administration and con- 
firmed proprietors in possession of their land on payment of a 
rent ; the Greek church was subordinated to the Roman arch- 
bishops, but upheld its former control over the people. The 
commerce and industry of the Greek cities was hardly affected 
by the change of government. 

Greek history during the Latin occupation loses its unity and 
has to be followed in several threads. In tlie north the “ despots ’’ 
of Epirus extended their rule to Thessaly iind Macedonia, but 
eventually were repulsed by the Asiatic Greeks of Nicaea, and 
after a decisive defeat at Pelagonia (r25o) reduced to a small 
dominion round lannina. Thessaly continued to change masters 
rapidly. I'ill 1308 it was governed by a branch line of the 
Epirote dynasty. When this family died out it fell to the Grand 
Catalan Company ; in 1350 it was conquered along with Epirus 
by Stephen Uushan, king of Servia. About J397 it was annexed 
by the Ottoman Turks, who after 1431 also gradually wrested 
Epirus from its latest possessors, Uie Beneventine family of 
Tocco (1300-1469). 

The leading power in central Greece was the Burgundian 
house de la Roche, which established a mild and judicious govern- 
ment in Boeotia and Attica and in 1261 was raised to ducal rank 
by the French king Louis IX. A conflict with the Grand Catalan 
Company resulted in a disastrous defeat of tlie Franks on the 
Boeotian Cephissus (1311) and the occupation of central Greece 
by the Spanish mercenaries, who seized for themselves the barons’ 
fiefs and installed princes from the Sicilian house of Aragon as 
“ dukes of Athens and Neupatras ” (Thessaly). After seventy- 
five years of oppressive rule and constant wars with their 
neighbours the Catalans were expelled by the Peloponnesian 
baron Nerio Acciaiuoli. The new dynasty, whose peaceful 
government revived its subjects’ industry, became tributary to 
the I'urks about 1415, but was deposed by Sultan Mahommed 11 ., 
who annexed central Greece in 1456. 

'Ihe conquest of the Pelopoimese was effected by two French 
knights, William Champlitte and Geoffrey Villehardouin, the 
latter of whom founded a dynasty of princes of all Achaea.” 
The rulers of this line were men of ability, who controlled their 
barons and spiritual vassals with a firm hand and established 
good oxdtf throughout their province. Hie Franks of the 
Uorea maintained as high a standard of culture as their com- 
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patriots at home, while the natives grew rich enough from their 
industry to pay considerable taxes without discontent. The 
ciirn^ of the Villehardoums’ power was attained under Prince 
William^ who subdued the last independent cities of the coast 
and the mountaineers of Maina (1246-1248). In 1^59, however, 
the same ruler was involved in the war l^ween the rulers of 
Epinis and Nicaea, and being captured at the battle of Pela- 
gonia, could only ransom himself by the cession of Laconia 
to the restored Byzantine empire. This new dependency after 
1349 was treated with great care by the Byzantine monarchs, 
who sought to repress the violence of the local aristocracies by 
sending their kinsmen to govern under the title of “ despots.” 
On the other hand, with the extinction of the Villehardouin 
dynasty the Frankish province fell more and more into anarchy ; 
at the same time the numbers of the foreigners were constantly 
dwindling through war, and as they disdained to recruit them 
by intermarriage, the preponderance of the native element 
in the Morea eventually became complete. Thus by 1400 the 
Byzantines were enabled to recover control over almost the 
whole peninsula and apportion it among several “ despots.” 
But the mutual quarrels of these princc.s soon proved fatal to 
their rule. Already in the 14th century they had employed 
Albanians and the Turkish pirates who harried their coasts as 
auxiliaries in their wars. The Albanians largely remained as 
settlers, and the connexion with the Turks could no longer be 
shaken off. In spite of attempts to fortify the Isthmus (1415) an 
Ottoman army penetrated into Morea and deported many 
inhabitants in 1423. An invasion of central Greece by the despot 
Constantine was punished by renewed raids in 1446 and 1450. 
In 1457 the despot Thomas withheld the tribute which he had 
recently stipulated to pay, but was reduced to obedience by an 
expedition under Mahommed II. (1458). A renewed revolt in 
1459 was punished by an invasion attended with executions and 
deportations on a large scale, and by the annexation of the 
Morea to Turkey (1460). 

IV. The Turkish Dominion till Under the Ottoman 

government Greece was split up into six sanjaks or military 
divisions: (1) Morea, (2) P^pirus, (3) Thessaly, (4) Euboea, 
Boeotia and Atticra, (5) Aetolia and Acamania, (6) the rest of 
central Greece, with capitals at Nauplia, Jannina, Trikkala, 
Negropont (Chalkis), Karlili and Lepanto ; further divisions 
were subsequently composed of Crete and the islands. In each 
sanjak a number of fiefs was apportioned to Turkish .settlers, 
who were bound in return to furnish some mounted men for 
the sultan’s army, the total force thus held in readiness being 
over 7000. The local government wa.s left in the hands of the 
archonies or primates in each community, who also undertook 
the farming of the taxes and the policing of their districts. Law 
was usually administered by the Greek clergy. The natives 
were not burdened with large imposts, but the levying of the 
land-tithes was effected in an inconvenient fashion, and the 
capitation-tax to whic:h all Christians were subjected was felt 
a.s a humiliation. A further grievance lay in the requisitions 
of forced labour which the pashas were entitled to call for ; but 
the most galling exaction was the tribute of children for the 
recruiting of the Janissaries (^.r».), which was often levied with 
great ruthlcssness. The habitual weakness of the central govern- 
ment also left the Greeks exposed to frequent oppression by the 
Turkish residents and by their own magistrates and clergy. 
But the new rulers met with sin^larly little opposition. The 
dangerous elements of the population had been cleared away by 
Mahommed’s executions; the rest were content to absorb 
their energies in agriculture and commerce, which in spite of 
preferential duties and capitulations to foreign powers lai^ely 
fell again into the hands of Greeks. Another important instru- 
ment by which the people were kept down was their own clergy, 
whom the Turkish rulers treated with marked favour and so 
induced to acquiesce in their dominion. 

In the following centuries Greece was often the theatre of 
war in which the Greeks played but a passive part. Several 
wars with Venice (1463-79, 1498-1504) put the Turks in posses- 
sion of the last Italian strongholds on the mainland. But the 
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issue, WES mainly fought out on itea ; the conflicts which had 
never ceased in the Aegean since the coming of the Italians 
now grew fiercer than ever ; Greek ships and sailors were 
frequently requisitioned for the Turkish fleets, and the damage 
done to Greek seaboard by the belligerents and by fieets of 
adventurers and corsairs brought about the depopulation of 
many islands and coast^trips. The conquest of the Aegean 
by the Ottomans was completed by 1570 ; but Venice retained 
Oete till 1669 and never lost Corfu until its cession to France 
in 1797. 

In 1684 the Venetians took advantage of the preoccupation of 
Turkey on the Danube to attack the Morea. A small mercenary 
army under Francesco Morosini captured the strong places 
with remarkable ease, and by 1687 had conquered almost the 
whole peninsula. In 1687 the invaders also captured Athens 
and Lepanto ; but the former town had soon tb be abandoned, 
and with their failure to capture Negropont (1688) the Venetians 
were brought to a standstill. By the peace of Karlowitz (1699) 
the Morea became a possession of Venice. The new rulers, in 
spite of the commercial restrictions which Uiey imposed in favour 
of their own traders, checked the impoverishment and decrease 
of population (from 300,000 to 86,000) which the war had 
caused. By their attempts to cooperate with the native magis- 
trates and the mildness of their administration they improved 
the spirit of their subjects. But they failed to make their 
government popular, and when in 1715 the Ottomans with 
a large and well-disciplined army set themselves to revovtr 
the Morea, the Venetians were left without support from the 
Greeks. I'he peninsula was rapidly recaptured and by the peace 
of Passarowitz (1718) again became a Turkish dependency. 
The gaps left about this time in the Greek population were 
largely made up by an immigration from Albania. 

The condition of the Greeks in the i8th century showed a 
great improvement which gave rise to yet greater hopes. Already 
in the 17th century the personal services of the subjects had 
been commuted into money contributions, and since 1676 the 
tribute of children fell into abeyance. The increasing use of 
Greek officials in the lurkish civil service, coupled with the 
privileges accorded to the Greek clergy throughout the Balkan 
countries, tended to recall the consciousness of former days of 
predominancxi in the I.«evant. Lastly, the education of the 
Greeks, which had always remained on a comparatively high 
level, was rapidly improved by the foundation of new schools 
and academies. 

The long neglect which Greece had experienced at the hands 
of the European Powers was broken in 1764, when Russian 
agents appe.ared in tlie country with promises of a speedy 
deliverance from the Turks. A small expedition under Feodor 
and Alexis Orloff actually landed in the Morea in 1769, but failed 
to rouse national sentiment. Altliough the Russian fleet gained 
a notable victory oil Ciiesme near C!liio$, a heavy defeat near 
Tripolilza ruined the prospects of the army. The Albanian 
troops in the Turkish army subsequently ravaged the country 
far and wide, until in 1779 they were exterminated by a force 
of Turkish regulars. In 1774 a concession, embodied in the 
treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji, by which Greek traders were allowed 
to sail under the protection of the Russian flag, marked an 
important step in the rehabilitation of the country as an inde- 
pendent power. Greek commerce henceforth spread swiftly 
over the Mediterranean, and increased intercourse developed a 
new sense of Hellenic unity. Among the pioneers who fostered 
this movement should be mention^ Constantine Rhigais, the 
“ modern Tyrtaeus,” and Adamantios Coraes (q.v.), the reformer 
of the Greek toi^ue. The revived memories of ancient Hellas 
and the impression created by the French revolution combined 
to give the final impulse which made the Greeks strike for 
freedom. By 1800 the population of Greece had increased to 
1,000,000, and although aooyooo of these were Albanians, the 
common aversion to the Moslem united the two races. The 
military resources of the country alone remained deficient, for 
the ar/matoli or toca) militias, wluch had never been quite dis- 
banded since Byzantine times, were at last suppress^ by Ali 


Pasha of lonnina and found but a poor substitute in the klephts 
who henceforth spring into prominence. But at the first sign 
of weakness in the Turkish dominion the Greek nation was 
ready to rise, and the actual outbreak of revolt had become 
merely a question of time. 
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At the beginning of the 19th century Greece wiis still under 
Turkish domination, but the dawn of freedom was already 
breaking, and a variety of forces were at work which 
prepared the way for the acquisition of national 
independence. The decadence of the Ottoman empire, Turkey, 
which began with the retreat of the Turks from Vienna 
in 1683, was indicated in the i8th century by the weakening of 
the central power, the spread of anarchy in the provinces, the 
ravages of the janissaries, and the establishment of practically 
independent sovereignties or fiefs, such as those of Mehemet 
of Bushat at Skodra and of Ali Pasha of Tepelen at lannina ; 
the 19th century witnessed the first uprisings of the Christian 
populations and the detachment of the outlying portions of 
European Turkey. Up to the end of the 18th century none of 
the subject races had risen in spontaneous revolt against the 
Turks, though in some instances they rendered aid to the sultan’s 
enemies ; the spirit of the conquered nations had been broken 
by ages of oppression. In some of the remoter and more moun- 
tainous districts, however, the authority of the Turks had never 
been completely establislied ; in Montenegro a small fragment 
of the Serb race maintained its independence ; among the Greeks, 
the Mainotes in the extreme south of the Morea and the Sphakiote 
mountaineers in Crete had never been completely suMued. 
Resistance to Ottoman rule was maintained sporadically in the 
mountainous districts by the Greek klepkts , or brigands, the 
counterpart of the Slavonic haiduhs, and by iht pirates of the 
Aegean ; the armatoUs or bodies of Christian warriors, recognized 
by the Turks as a local police, often differed little in their 
proceedings from the brigands whom they were appointed to 
pursue. 
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in Greece was intensci and popular discontent was increased 
by the success of the Bulgarians in obtaining the exequatur of 
the sultan for a number of bishops in Macedonia. In the 
autumn of 1S90 Trikoupes was beaten at tlie elections^ and 
Dclyannes, who had promised the people a radical reform of 
the taxation, succeeded to power. He proved unequal, however, 
to cope with the financial difficulty, which now became urgent ; 
and the king, perceiving that a crisis was imminent, dismissed 
him and recalled Trikoupes. The hope of averting national 
bankruptcy depended on the possibility of raising a loan by 
which the rapid depreciation of the paper currency might be 
arrested, but foreign financiers demanded guarantees which 
seemed likely to prove hurtful to Greek susceptibilities ; an 
agitation was raised at Athens, and Trikoupes suddenly resigned 
(May 1893). conduct at this juncture appears to have been 
due to some misunderstandings which had arisen between him 
and the king. The .Sotiropoulos-Rhalles ministry which followed 
effected a temporary settlement with the national creditors, 
but Trikoupes, returning to power in the autumn, at once 
annulled the arrangement. He now proceeded to a series of 
arbitrary measures which provoked the severest criticism 
throughout Europe and exposed Greece to the determined 
hostility of Germany. A law was hastily passed which deprived 
the creditors of 70 of their interest, and the proceeds of the 
revenues conceded to the monopoly bondholders were seized 
(December 1893). l.ong negotiations followed, resulting in an 
arrangement which was subsequently reversed by the German 
bondholders. In January 1895 Trikoupes resigned office, in 
consequence of a disagreement with the crown prince on a 
question of military discipline. His popularity had vanished, 
his health was shattered, and he determined to abandon his 
political career. His death at (Cannes (iith April 1896), on the 
eve of a great national convulsion, deprived Greece of his 
imisterly guidance and sober judgment at a critical moment 
in her history. 

His funeral took place at Athens on 23rd April, while the city 
was still decorated with flags and garlands after the .celebration 
Nmiioarn Olympic games. The revival of the ancient 

MiiMi festival, which drew together multitudes of Greeks 
Mgiimtiptt, from abroad, led to a lively awakening of the national 
i 896 , sentiment, hitjicrto deprc's.sed by the econonuc mis- 
fortunes of the kingdom, and a secret patriotic socit?ty, known 
as the Etitniki lleiaerea^ began to dt^velop prodigious activity, 
enrolling ni(;mbers from every rank of life and establishing 
branches in all parts of the Hellenic world. The society had 
been founded in 1894, by a handful of young officers who con- 
sidered that the military organization of the country was 
neglected by the government ; its principal aim was the pre- 
paration of an insurrectionary movement in Macedonia, which, 
owing to tlic activity of the TiulgariiMis and tlie reconciliation 
of Prince Ferdinand with Russia, seemed likely to be withdrawn 
for ever from the domain of Greek irredentism. The outbreak 
of anotlicr insurrection in Clrete supplied the means of creating 
a diversion for I’urkey while the movement in Macedonia was 
being matured ; arms and volunteers were shipped to the 
island, but the society was as yet unable to force the hand of the 
government, and Delyannes, who had succeeded Trikoupe.s in 
1895, loyally aided the powers in the restoration of order by 
advising the Cretans to accept the constitution of 1896. The 
appearance of strong insurgent bands in Macedonia in the 
summer of that year testified to the activity of the society and 
provoked tlie remonstrances of the powers, while the ^read 
of its propaganda in the army led to the issue of a royal rescript 
announcing grand military manoeuvres, the formation of a 
standing (amp, and the rearmament of the troops with a new 
weapon ((ith Dec'ember). The objects of the society were 
effectually furthered by the evident determination of the porte 
to evade the application of the stipulated reforms in Crete ; the 
Cretan Christians lost patience, and indignation was widespread 
in Greece. Emissaries of the society were despatched to the 
island, and affairs were brought to a climax by an outbreak 
at Canea on 4th February 1897. The Turkish troops fired on 


the Christians, thousands of whom took refuge on the warships 
of the powers, and a portion of the :tDwn was consumed by fire. 

Delyannes now announced that the government Imd 
abandoned the policy of abstention. On the 6th two warships 
were despatched to Canea, and on the xoth a torpedb 
fiotiila> commanded by Prince George, left Peiraeus crUtH! 
amid tumultuous demonstrations. The ostensible object 
of these measures was the protection of Greek subjects 
in Crete, and Delyannes was still anxious to avoid a definite 
rupture with Turkey, but the Ethnik6 Hctaerea had found 
means to infiuence several members of the ministry and to alarm 
the king. Prince George, who had received orders to prevent 
the landing of Turkish reinforcements on the island, soon with- 
drew from Cretan waters owing to the decisive attitude adopted 
by the commanders of the international squadron. A note was 
now addressed by the govemmesnt to the powers, declaring 
that Greece could no longer remain a passive spectator of events 
in Crete, and on the T3th of February a force of 1500 men, under 
Colonel Vassos, embarked at Peiraeus. On the same day a 
Greek warship fired on a Turkish steam yacht which was convey- 
ing troops from Candia to Sitia. Landing near Canea on the 
night of the 14th, Colonel Vassos issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the occupation of Crete in the name of King George. He 
had received orders to expel the Turkish garrisons from the 
fortresses, but his advance on Canea was arrested by the inter- 
national occupation of that town, and after a few engagements 
with the Turkish troops and irregulars he withdrew into the 
interior of the island. Proposals for the coercion of Greece were 
now put forward by Germany, but Great Britain declined to 
take action until an understanding had been arrived at with 
regard to the futiu’c government of Crete. Eventually (2Bd 
March) collective notes were addressed to the Greek and Turki.sh 
governments announcing the decision of the powers that (i) 
Crete could in no case in present circumstances be annexed to 
Greece ; (2) in view of the delays caused by Turkey in the appli- 
cation of the reforms, Crete should be endowed with an effective 
autonomous administration, calculated to en.sure it a separate 
government, under the suzerainty of the sultan. Greece was at 
the same time summoned to remove its army and fleet within 
the space of six days, and Turkey was warned that its troops 
must for the present be concentrated in the fortified towns and 
ultimately withdrawn from the island. The action of the powers 
produced the utmost exasperation at Athens ; the populace 
demanded war with Turkey and the annexation of Crete, and 
the government drew up a reply to the powers in which, while 
expressing the conviction that autonomy would prove a failure, 
it indicated its readiness to withdraw some of the ships, but 
declined to recall the army. A suggestion that the troops might 
receive a European mandate for the preservation of order in 
the island proved unacceptable to tlie powers, owing to the 
aggressive action of Colonel Vassos after his arrival. Meanwhile 
troops, volunteers and munitions of war were hurriedly 
despatched to the Turkish frontier in anticipation of an inter- 
national blockade of the Greek ports, but the powers contented 
themselves with a pacific blockade of Crete, and military pre- 
parations went on unimpeded. 

While the powers dallied, the danger of war increased ; on 
29th March the crown prince assumed command of the Greek 
troops in Thessaly, and a few days later hostilities 
were precipitated by tlie irregular forces of the Etbnikd 
Hetaerea, which attacked several Turkish outposts 
near Grevena. According to a report of its proceedings, subse- 
quently published by the society, this invasion received the 
previous sanction of the prime minister. On 17th April Turkey 
declared war. The disastrous campaign which followed was of 
short duration,, and it was evident from the outset that the 
Greeks had greatly underrated the military strength of their 
opponents (see Greco*Turkish War). After 'the evacuation 
of Larissa on the 24th, great discontent prevailed at Athens ; 
Delyannes was invited by the king to resi^, but refusing to do 
so was dismissed (29th April). His successor, Rhalles, after 
recaUing the army from Crete (9th May) invoked the mediation 
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of the powm, mnd an annistice waa concluded on the X9th of 
t Mt montL Thus ended an unfortunate enterprise, nhicb 
was undertaken in the hope that discord among the powers 
would lead to a European war and the dismemberment of Turkey. 
Greek interference in Crete had at least the result of compelling 
Europe to withdraw the island for ever from Turkish rule. The 
conditions of peace put forward by Turkey included a war 
indemnity of £10,000,000 and the retention of Thessaly ; the 
latter demand, however, was resolutely opposed by Great 
Britain, and the indemnity was subsequently reduced to 
£4,000,000. The terms agreed to by the powers were rejected 
by Rhalles ; the chamber, however^ refused him a vote of 
confidence and King George summoned Zaimes to power 
(October 3). Ilie definitive treaty of peace, which was signed 
at Constantinople on the 6th of Deceml^, contained a provision 
for a slight modification of the frontier, designed to afiord 
Turkey certain strategical advantages ; the delimitation was 
carried out by a commission composed of military delegates of 
the powers and representatives of the interested parties. The 
evacuation of Thessaly by the Turkish troops was completed 
in J une 1898. An immediate result of the war was the institution 
of an international fmancial commission at Athens, chu^ed with 
the control of certain revenues assigned to the service of the 
national debt. The state of the country after the conclusion of 
hostilities was deplorable ; the towns of northern Greece and 
the islands were crowded with destitute refugees from Thessaly ; 
violent recriminations prevailed at Athens, and the position of 
the dynasty seemed endangered. A reaction, however, set in, 
in consequence of an attempt to assassinate King George (a8th 
February 1898), whose great services to the nation in obtaining 
favourable terms from tlie powers began to receive general 
recognition. In the following summer the king made a tour 
through the country, and was everywhere received with 
enthusiasm. In the autumn the powers, on the initiative of 
Russia, decided to entrust Prince George of Greece with the 
government of Crete ; on 26th November an intimation that 
the prince had been apfxnnted high commissioner in the island 
was formally conveyed to the court of Athens, and on aist 
December he landed in Crete amid enthusiastic demonstrations 
(see Cretk). 

In Ajiril 1899 Zaimes gave way to Theotokes, the chief of 
the Trikoupist party, who introduced various improvements in 

Ibe administration of justice and other reforms includ- 
aottHto ^ measure transferring tlxe administration of the 

trouMea. army from tlie minister of war to the crown prince. 

In May 1901 a meeting took place at Abbazia, under the 
auspices of the Austro-Hungarian government, between King 
George and King Charles of Rumania with a view to the conclusion 
of a Graeco-Rumanian understanding directed against the growth 
of Slavonic, and especially Bulgarian, influence in Macedonia. 
The compact, however, was destined to be short-lived owing 
to the prosecution of a Rumanian propaganda among the 
semi-Hellenized Vlachs of Macedonia. In November riots took 
place at Athens, the patriotic indignation of the university 
students and the populace being excited by the issue of a transla- 
tion of the Gospels into modern Greek at the suggestion of the 
queen. The publication was attributed to Panslavist intrigues 
against Greek supremacy over the Orthodox populations of 
the East, and the archbishop of Athens was compelled to resign. 
Theotokes, whose life was attempted, retired from power, and 
Zaimes formed a cabinet. In 1902 the progress of the Bulgarian 
movement in Macedonia once more caused great irritation in 
Greece, Zaimes, having been defeated at the elections in 
December, resigned, and was succeeded by Delyannes, whose 
popularity had not been permanently impaired by the misfortunes 
of the war* Delyannes now undertook to cany out extensive 
economic reforms., and introduced a measure restoring the 
control of the army to the ministry of war. He failed, however, 
to carry out his pr<^ramme, and, being deserted by a section 
of his followers, resigned in June 1903, when Theotokes again 
became prime minister. The new cabinet reaped withm a 
month owing to the outbreak of disturbances in the currant- 


growing districts, and Rhalles took office for the second time 
(July 8). The Bulgarian insurrection in Macedonia during the 
autumn caused great excitement in Athens, and Rhalles adopted 
a policy qf friendship with Turkey (see Maceuonia). 
co-operation of the Greek party in Macedonia with the Turkish 
authorities exposed it to the vengeance of the insurgents, and 
in the following year a number of Greek bonds were sent into 
that country. The campaign of retaliation was continued in 
subsequent years. 

In December Rhalles, who had lost the support of the 
Delyannist party, was replaced by Theotokes, who promu^ated 
a s^eme of army reorganization, introduced Various 
economies and imposed fresh taxation. In 
the government was defeated on a vote of confidence 
and Delyannes once more became prime minister, obtaining a 
considerable majority in tlie elections which followed (March 
1905), but cm the 13th of June he was assassinated. He was 
succeeded by Rhalles, who effected a settlement of the currant 
question and cultivated friendly relations with Turkey in regard 
to Macedonia. 

In tile autumn anti-Greek demonstrations in Rumania led 
to a rupture of relations with that country. In Decemlier the 
ministry resigned owing to an adverse vote of the chamber, 
and Theotokes formed a cabinet. I'he new government, as a 
preliminary to military and naval reorganization, introduced 
a law directed against the candidature of militar)' officers lor 
parliament. Owing to obstruction practised by the military 
members of the chamber a dissolution took place, and at the 
subsequent elections (April 1906) Theotokes secured a large 
majority. In tlie autumn various excesses committed against 
the Greeks in Bulgaria in reprisal for the depredations of the 
Greek bands in Macedonia caused great indignation in Greece, 
but diplomatic relations between tiie two countries were not 
suspended. On the 26th of September Prince George, who had 
resigned the high coinmissionership of Crete, returned to Athens : 
the designation of his successors was accorded by the protecting 
powers to King George as a satisfaction to Greek national senti- 
ment (see Crete). The great increase in the activity of the 
Greek bands in Macedonia during the following spring and summer 
led to the delivery of a Turkish note at AUiens (July 1907), 
which was supported by representations of the powers. 

In October 1908 the proclamation by the C'retan assembly of 
union with Greece threatened fresh complications, tlie cautioius 
attitude of the (ireek government leading to an agitation in the 
army, which came to a head in 1909. On the 18th of July a 
popiilai* demonstration against his Cretan policy led to th(‘ 
resignation of Theotokes, whose successor, Rhalles, announced 
a programme of military and economical reform. The army, 
however, took matters into its own hands, and on the 23rd oi 
August Rhalles was replaced by Mavromichales, the nominee of 
the “ Military^ League.” For the next six months constitutional 
government was practically sujierseded by that of the League, 
and for a while tlie crown itself seemed to be in danger. I'he 
influence of the League, however, rapidly declined ; army and 
navy quarrelled ; and a fresh coup d'etat at tlie beginning of 1910 
failed of its effect, owing to the firmness of the king. On the 7 th 
of February Mavromichales resigned, and his successor, Dra- 
goumis, accepting the Cretan leader Venezelo s suggestion of a 
national assembly, succeeded in persuading the League to 
dissolve (Marcli 29) on receiving the king's assurance that such 
an assembly would be convened. On tlie 31st, accordingly, 
King George formally proclaimed the convocation of a national 
assembly to deal with ^e questions at issue. 
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GREEK ART. It is proposed in the present article to give a 
brief account of the history of Greek art and of the principles 
embodied in that history. In any broad view of history^ the 
products of the various arts practised by a people constitute an 
objective and most important record of the spirit of that people. 
But all nations have not excelled in the same wa^ : some have 
found their best expression in architecture, some m music, some 
in poetry. The Greeks most fully embodied their ideas in two 
ways, first in their splendid literature, both prose and verse, and 
secondly, in their plastic and pictorial art, in which matter they 
have remained to our days among the greatest instructors of 
mankind. The three arts of architecture, sculpture and painting 
were brought by them into a focus ; and by their aid they pro- 
duced a visible splendour of public life such as has perhaps been 
nowhere else attained. 

The volume of the remains of Greek civilization is so vast, and 
the learning with which these have been discussed is so ample, 
that it is hopeless to attempt to give in a work like the present 
any complete account of either. Rather we shall be frankly 
eclectic, choosing for consideration such results of Greek art 
as are most noteworthy and most characteristic. In some cases 
it will be possible to give a reference to a more detailed treat- 
ment of particular monuments in these volumes under the 
heading of the places to which they belong. Architectural 
d(‘tail is relf'gated to AacniTKcrruKE and allied architectural 
articles. Coins (see Numismatics) and gems (see Gems) are 
treated apart, as are vases (Ceramics), and in the bibliography 
whi(!h closes this article an effort is made to direct those who 
wish for further information in any particular branch of our 
subject. 

I. The Redisenvery of Greek Art. — ^The visible works of Greek 
architect, sculptor and painter, accumulated in the cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor until the Roman conq\iest. And in spite 
of the ravages of conc|uering Roman generals, and the more 
systematic despoilings of tJu* emperors, we know that when 
Pausanias visited Greece, in the age of th(? Antonines, it was from 
coast to coast a museum of works of art of all ages. But the tide 
soon turned. Works of originality were no longer produced, and 
a succession of disasters gradually obliterated those of previous 
ages. In the course of the Teutonic and Slavonic invasions from 
the north, or in consequence of earthquakes, very frequent in 
Greece, the splendid cities and temples fell into ruins ; and 
with the taking of Constantinople by the hranks in 1204 the last 
great collection of works of Greek sculpture disappeared. But 
while paintings decayed, and works in metal were melted down, 
many marble buildings and statues survived, at least in a 
mutilated condition, while terra-cotta is almost proof against 
decay. 

With the Renaissance attention was directed to the extant 
remains of Greek and Roman art ; as early as the 15th century 
collections of ancient sculpture, coins and gems began to lie formed 
in Italy ; and in the i6th the enthusiasm spread to Germany and 
France. The earl of Arundel, in the reign of James 1 ., was the 
first Englishman to collect antiques from Italy and Asia Minor : 
his marbles are now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Systematic travel in Greece for the discovery of buildings and 
works of art was begun by Spon and Wheler (1675-1676) ; and 
the discovery of Pompeii in 1 748 opened a new chapter in the 
history of ancient art. 

But tliough kings delighted to form galleries of ancient statues, 
and the groat Italian artists of the Renaissance drew from them 
inspiration for their paintings and bronzes, the first really 
critical appreciation of Greek art belongs to Winckelmann 
{GeschicTUe der Kunsi des Altertums, 1764). The monuments 
accessible to Winckelmann were but a very small proportion of 
those we now possess, and in fact mostly works of inferior merit : 


but he was the first to introduce the hiitoricai method into the 
treatment of ancient art, and to show how it embodied the 
ideas of the great peoples of the ancient world. He was suc- 
cee(ted by Lessing, and the waves of thought and feeling set 
in motion by these two affected the cultivated class in all nations, 
— they inspired in particular Goethe in Genxuuiy and Lord Byron 
in England. 

The second stage in the recovery of Greek art begins with the 
permission accorded by the Porte to Lord Elgin in 1800 to re- 
move to England the sculptural decoration of the Parthenon 
and other buildings of Athens. These splendid works, after 
various vicissitudes, became the property of the English nation, 
and arc now the chief treasures of the British Museum. The 
sight of them was a revelation to critics and artists, accustomed 
only to the base copies which fill the Italian galleries, and a new 
epoch in the appreciation of Greek art began. English and 
German savants, among whom Cockerell and Stackelbeig were 
conspicuous, recovered the glories of the temples of Aegina and 
Bassae. Leake and Ross, and later Curtius, journeyed through 
the length and breadth of Greece, identifying ancient sites and 
studying the monuments which were above ground. Ross re- 
constructed the temple of Athena Nike on the Acropolis of Athens 
from fra^ents rescued from a Turkish bastion. 

Meantime more methodical exploration brought to light the 
remains of remarkable civilizations in Asia, not only in the valley 
of the Euphrates, but in Lycia, whence Sir Charles Fellows 
brought to London the remains of noteworthy tombs, among 
which the so-called Harpy Monument and Nereid Monument 
take the first place. Still more important were the accessions 
derived from the excavations of Sir Charles Newton, who in the 
years 1852-1859 resided as consul in Asia Minor, and explored 
the sites of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus and the shrine of 
Demetcr at Cnidus. Pullan at Priene, and Wood at Ephesus also 
made fruitful excavations. 

The next landmark is set by the German excavations at 
Olympia (1876 and foil.), which not only were conducted with 
a scientific completeness before unknown, and at great cost, but 
also established the principle that in future all the results of 
excavations in Greece must remain in the country, the right of 
first publication only remaining with the explorers. The dis- 
covery of the Hermes of Praxiteles, almost the only certain 
original of a great Greek sculptor which we posvsess, has fur- 
nished a new and invaluable fulcrum for the study of ancient art. 
In emulation of the achievements of the Germans at Olympia, 
tlie Greek archaeological society methodically excavated tlie 
Athenian acropolis, and were rewarded by finding numerous 
statues and fragments of pediments belonging to the age of 
Peisistratus, an age when the promise of art was in full bud. 
More recently French explorers have made a very thorough 
examination of the site of Delphi, and have succeeded in recover- 
ing almost complete two small treasuries, those of the people of 
ABiens and of Cnidus or Siphnos, the latter of 6th* century 
Ionian work, and adorned with extremely important sculpture. 

No other site of the same importance as Athens, Olympia and 
Delphi remains for excavation in Greece proper. But in all 
parts of the country, at Tegea, Corinth, Sparta and on a number 
of other ancient sites, striking and important monuments have 
come to light. And at the same time monuments already known 
in Italy and Sicily, such as the temples of Paestum, Selinus and 
Agrigentum have been re-examined with fuller knowledge and 
better system. Only Asia Minor, under the influence of Turkish 
rule, has remained a country where systematic exploration is 
difficult. Something, however, has been accomplished at Ephesus, 
Priene, Assos and Miletus, and great works of sculpture such as 
the reliefs of the great altar at Pergamum, now at Berlin, and the 
splendid sarcophagi from Sidon, now at Constantinople, show 
what might be expected from methodic investigation of the 
wealthy Greek cities of Asia. 

Ftom further excavations at Herculaneum we may expect a 
rich harvest of works of art of the highest class, such as have 
already been found in the excavations on that site in the past ; 
and the building operations at Rome are constantly bringing 
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to Ittht fine statues brought from Greece in the time of 

which are now placed in the cdlectiotis of the Capitol 
and the Baths of Dioclel^. ' ^ 

The work of explorers on Greek sites tequi^ as its comple- 
ment and corrective much labour in *the great museums of 
Europe. As museum work apart from exploration tends to 
dilettantism and pedantry, so exploration by itself does not 
produce reasoned knowledge. When a new building, a great 
original statue, a series of vases is discovered, these have to be 
fit^ in to the existing frame of our knowledge ; and it is by 
such fitting in that the edifice of knowledge is enlarged, in ^ 
the museums and universities of Europe the fresh examination 
of new monuments, the study of style iad subject, and attempts 
to work out points in the history ancient art, are incessantly 
going on. Such archaeological work is an important element in 
the gradual education of uie worlds and is fruitful, quite apart 
from the particular results attaint, because it encourages a 
method^ of thought: Archaeology^ dealing with things which 
can be seen and handled, yet being a speaes of historic study, 
lies on the borderland between the province of natural science 
and that of historic science, and furnishes a bridge whereby the 
methods of investigation proper to physical and biological study 
may pass into the human field. 

These investigations aild studies are recorded, partly in books, bnt 
more particnlarly in papers in learned journals (see bibliography), 
such as .the Miiteilungen of the German Institute, and the English 
Journal of HelUnic Studies. 

An example or two may serve to give the reader a clearer 
notion of the recent progress in the knowledge of Greek art. 

To begin with architecture. Each of the palmary sites of 
which we have spoken has rendered up examples of early Greek 
temples. At Olympia there is the Heraeum, earliest of known 
temples of Greece proper, which clearly shows the process 
whereby stone gradually superseded wood as a constructive 
material. At Delphi the explorers have been so fortunate as to 
be able to put together the treasuries of the Cnidians (or 
Siphnians) and of the Athenians. The former (see fig. 17) is a 
gem of early Ionic art, with two ('aryatid figures in front in the 
place of columns, and adorned with the most delicate tracery 
and fine reliefs. On the Athenian acropolis very considerable 
remains have been found of temples which were destroyed by 
the Persians when they temporarily occupied the site in 480 b.c. 
And recently the ever-renewed study of the Erechtheum has 
resulted in a restoration of its original form more valuable and 
trustworthy than any previously made. 

In the field of sculpture recent discoveries have been too many 
and too important to be mentioned at any length. One instance 
may serve to mark the rapidity of our advance. When the 
remains of the Mausoleum were brought to London from the 
excavations begun by Sir Charles Newton in 1856 we knew from 
Pliny that four great sculptors, Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares and 
Timotheus, had worked on the sculpture ; but we knew of these 
artists little more than the names. At present we possess many 
fragments of two pediments at Tegea executed under the direction 
of Scopas, we have a basis with reliefs signed by Bryaxis, we 
have identified a group in the Vatican museum as a copy of the 
Ganymede of Leochares, and we have pedimental remains from 
Epidaurus which we know from inscriptional evidence to be 
either the works of Timotheus or made from his models. Any one 
can judge how enormously our power of criticizing the Mausoleum 
sculptures, and of comparing them with contemporary monu- 
ments, has increased. 

In regard to andent painting we can of course expect no such 
fresh illumination. Many important wall-paintings of the Roman 
age have been found at Rome and Pompeii : but we have no 
certain or even probable work of any great Greek painter. We 
have to content ourselves with studying the colouring of reliefs, 
such as those of the sarcophagi at Constantinople, and the 
draenfi^ on vasc^, in order to gctsoipc notipil of the composition 
and drawing of painted scenes in the great age of Greece. As 
to the portraits ^ the Roman age painted on wood which have 
come in considerable quantities from Egypt, they stand at a far 
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lower level than even the paintii^s of Pompeii^ The number of 
our vase-paintings, however; increases steadily, and whole 
classes, su^ as the early vases of Ionia, are being mdiked off 
from tht crowd, and so becomi^ available for use in illustrating 
the hittory of Hellenic civilization. 

' The study of Greek art is thus one which is eminently pro- 
gressive. It has over the study of Greek literature the immense 
advantage that its materials increase far more rapidly. And it 
is becoming more and more evident that a sound and methodic 
Study of Greek art is quite as indispensable as a foundation for 
an artistic and arphaeological education as the study of Greek 
p^ts and orators is ar a basis of literary education. The extreme 
simplicity and thorough rationality of Greek art make it an 
unrivalled field for the training and exercise of the faculties 
which go to the making of the art-critic and art historian. 

2. The General Principles of Greek /fr/. — Before proceeding 
to sketch the history of the rise and decline of Greek art, it is 
desirable briefly to set forth the principles which underlie it 
(see also P. Gardner’s Grammar of Greek Art). 

As the literature of Greece is composed in a particular language, 
the grammar and the syntax of which have to be studied before 
the works in poetry and prose can be read, so Greek works of art 
are composed in what may be called an artistic language. To 
the accidence of a grammar may be compared the mere technique 
of sculpture and painting : to the syntax of a grammar corre- 
spond the principles of composition and grouping of individual 
figures into a relief or picture. By means of the rules of this 
grammar the Greek artist threw into form the ideas which 
belonged to him as a personal or a racial possession. 

We may mention first some of the more external conditions 
of Greek art ; next, some of those which the Greek spirit posited 
for itself. 

No nation is in its works wholly free from the domination of 
climate and geographical position ; lea.st of all a people so keenly 
alive to the influence of the outer world a.s the Greeks. 'I'hey 
lived in a land where the soil was dry and rocky , far less hosj>itable 
to vegetation than that of western luirope, while on all sides 
the horizon of the land was bounded by hard and jagged lines 
of mountain. The sky was extremely clear and bright, sunshine 
for a great part of the year almost perpetual, and storms, which 
are more than passing gales, rare. It was in accordance with these 
natural features that temples and other buildings should be 
simple in form and bounded by clear lines. Such forms as 
the cube, the oblong, the cylinder, the triangle, the pyramid 
abound in their constructions. Just as in Switzerland the gables 
of the chalets match the pine-clad slopes and lofty summits of 
the mountains, so in Greece, amid barer hills of less elevation, 
the (keek temple looks thoroughly in place. But its construction 
is related not only to the surface of the land, but also to the 
character of the race. M. £mile Boutmy, in his interesting 
Philosophie de V architecture en Grece, has shown how the temple 
is a triumph of the senses and the intellect, not primarily 
emotional, but showing in every part definite purpose and 
design. It also exhibits in a remarkable degree the love of 
balance, of symmetry, of a mathematical proportion of parts and 
correctness of curvature which belong to the Greek artist. 

The purposes of a Greek temple may be readily judged from 
its plan. Primarily it was the abode of the deity, whose statue 
dwelt in it as men dwell in their own houses. Hence the cella 
or naos is the central feature of the building. Here was placed 
the image to which worship was brought, while the treasures 
belonging to the god were disposed partly in the cella itself, 
partly in a kind of treasury which often existed, as in the 
Parthenon, behind the cella. There was in l^ge temples a 
porch of approach, the prmaos, and another behind^ the opistho- 
domos. Temples were not meant for, nor accommodated to, 
regular services or a throng of worshippers. Processions and 
festivals topic place in the open air, in the stirects and fields, and 
men entered the abodes of the gods at nibst in groups and 
families, commonly alone. Thus when a place had been found 
for the statue, which stood for the presence of the god, for the 
small altar of incense, for the implements of cult and the gifts of 
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votaries^ little space remained free, and great spaces or subsidise 
chapels such as are usual in Christian cathedrals did not exbt 
(sec Txmple). 

Here our concern is not with the purposes or arrangements 
of a temple, but with its appearance and construction^ regarded 
as a work of art, and as an embodiment of Greek ideas. A few 
simple and striking principles may be formulated, which are 
characteristic of all Grtick buildings 

(i.) Each member of the building has one function, and only 
one, and this function controls even the decoration of that 
member. The pillar of a temple Is made to supfxjrt the architrave 
and is for that purpose only. The (lutings of the pillar, being 
perpendicular, emplmsize this fact The line of support which 
runs up through the pillar is continued in the triglyph, which 
also shows perpendicular grooves. On the other hand, the wall 
of a temple is primarily meant io divide or space off ; thus it 
may well at the top be decoratcjd by a horizontal band of relief, 
which belongs to it as a border belongs to a curtain. The base of 
a column, if moulded, is moulded in such a way as to suggest 
support of a great weight ; the capital of a column is so carved 
as to form a transition l)etween the column and the cornice wliich 
it supports. 

(ii.) Greek architects took the utmost pains with the propor- 
tions, the symmetry as they called it, of the parts of their 
buildings. This was a thing in which the keen and methodical 
eyes of the Greeks delighted, to a degree which a modem finds 
it hard to understand. Simple and natural relations, i : 2, 
* J 3i 2 i 3 And the like, prevailed between various members of a 
construction. All curves were planned with great care, to 
please the eye with their flow ; and the alternations and corre- 
spondences of features is vi.sible at a glance. For example, the 
temple must have two pediments and two porches, and on its 
sides and fronts triglyph and metope must alternate with 
unvarying regularity. 

(iii.) Rigidity in tl\e simple lines of a temple is avoided by the 
device that scarcely any outline is actually straight. All are 
carefully planned arid adapted to the eye of the spectator. In 
the Parthenon the line of the flo(K is curved, the profiles of the 
columns are curved, the corner columns slope inward from their 
bases, the columns are not even equidistant. This elaborate 
adaptation, called entasis, was expounded by F. C. Penrose in 
his work on Athenian architecture, and has since lx;en observed 
in several of the great temples of Greece. 

(iv.) Elaborate decoration is reserved for those parts of the 
temple which have, or at least appear to have, no strain laid upon 
them. It is true that in the archaic age expKTiments were made 
ill carving reliefs on the lower drums of columns (as at Ephesus) 
and on the line of the architrave (as at Assus). But such examples 
weri! not followerl. Nearly always the sjmees reserved for 
mythological reliefs or groups are the tops of walls, the spaces 
between the triglyplis, and particularly the pediments surmount- 
ing the two fronts, which might be left hollow without danger 
to the stability of the edifice. Detiched figures in the round are 
in fact found only in the pediments, or standing upon the tops 
of tlie pediments. And metopes ore sculptured in higher relief 
than friezes. 

When we examine in detail even the simplest architectural 
decoration, we discover a combination of care, souse of proportion, 
and reason. 'I'he flnliiigs of an Ionic column are not in .section mere 
arcs of a circle, but made up of a combiiialioii of curves which produce 
Ji beautiful optical effect ; the lines of decoration, as may be best 
seen in tlie case of the Erochtlieum, are cut with a marvellous 
delicacy, iusteud of trying to inverit new schemes, the mason 
couleuls liim^scU with improving the regular patterns until they 
ap])rofich perfection, and he takes everything into con.sideration. 
Mouldings on the outside of a temple, in the full light of the .sun, are 
differently planned from those in the diffused light of the interior. 
Mouldings executed in soft stone are Icsk fine than those in marble. 
The mason thinks before he works, and wliile he works, and thinks 
in entire correspondence with his surroundings.** ^ 

Greek architecture, however, is treated elsewhere (see Archi- 
tecturb); we will therefore proceed to speak briefly of the 
principles exemplified in sculpture. Existing works of Greek 
^ Gfommar oi Grmk Art, 


sculpture fall easily into twa-dasm. The first class comprises 
what may be called works etf suhttantive art, statues or gnmps 
made for their own sake and to be judged by themselves.' Such 
are oult-statues of gods and goddesses from temple and shrine, 
honorary portraits of rulers or of athletes^ dedicated groups 
and the like. The second class comprises decorative sculptures, 
such as were made, usually m relief, for the decoration of temples 
and tombs and other buildings, and were intended to be sub- 
ordinate to architectural eflect* 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that the works of substantive 
sculpture m our museums are in the great majority of cases 
copies of doubtful exactness and very various merit. The 
Hermes of Praxiteles is almost the only marble statue which can 
be assigned positively to one of tlie great sculptors ; we have to 
work back towards the productions of the peers of Praxiteles 
through works of poor execution, often so much restored in modem 
times as to be scarcely recognizable. Decorative works, on the 
other hand, are very commonly originals, and their date can often 
be accurately fixed, as they belong to known buildings. They are 
thus infinitely more trustworthy and more easy to deal witli than 
the copies of statues of which the museums of Europe, and more 
especially those of Italy, are full. . They are also more commonly 
unrestored. But yet there are certain disadvantages attaching 
to them. Decorative works, even when carried out under the 
supervision of a great sculptor, were but seldom executed by him. 
Usually they were the productions of his pupils or masons. 
Thus they arc not on the same level of art as substantive sculpture. 
And they vary in merit to an extraordinary extent, according 
to the capacity of the man who happened io have them in hand, 
and who was probably but little controlled. Every one knows 
how noble are tiie pedimciital sculptures of the Parthenon. But 
we know no reason why they should be so vastly superior to the 
frieze from Phigalia ; nor why the heads from the temple at Tegea 
should be so fine, wliile tliose from the contemporary temple 
at Epidaurus should be comparatively insignificant. From the 
records of payments made to tlie sculptors who worked on tlie 
Erechtheum at Athens it appears that they were ordinary masons, 
some of them not even citizen.s, and paid at the rate of 60 drachms 
(about 60 francs) for each figure, whether of man or horse, which 
they produced. Such piece-work would not, in our days, produce 
a very satisfactory result. 

Works of substantive sculpture may be divided into two 
classes, the statues of human beings and those of the gods. 
The line between the two is not, however, very easy to draw, 
or very definite. For in representing men the Greek sculptor 
had an irresistible inclination to idealize, to represent wliat was 
generic and typical rather than what was individual, and the 
essential rather than the accidental. And in representing 
deities he so fully anthropomorphized them that they became 
men and women, only raised above the level of everyday life 
and endowed with a superhuman stateliness. Moreover, there 
was a class of heroes represented largely in art who covered 
the transition from men to gods. For example, if one regards 
Heracles as a deity and Achilles as a man of the heroic age and of 
heroic mould, the line between the two will be found to be very 
narrow. 

Nevertheless one may for convenience speak first of human 
and afterwards of divine figures. It was the custom from the 
6th century onwards to honour tliose who had done any great 
achievement by setting up their statues in conspicuous positions. 
Qneof theearliest examples is that of the tyrannicides, Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, a group, a copy of which has come down to us 
(Plate 1 . fig. 50 Again, people who had not won any distinc- 
tion were in the habit of dedicating to the deities portraits of 
themselves or of a priest or priestess, thus bringing themselves, 
as it were, constancy under the notice of a divine patron. The 
rows of statues before the temples at Miletus, Athens and 

^ It may here be pointed out that it was found impossible, with 
any regard for the appearance of the pages, to arrange the Plates for 
this article so as to preserve a chronok^al order in the individual 
ffguies ; they are not arranged oooBecutively as regards the history 
or the period, and are only grouped ior, convenience in pagiug.-^j^ 
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Fig. 51.--FARNFSE BULL. (Naples.) 
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Fig. 52.— LAOCOON GROUP. (Vatican.) Fig. 53.— GANYMEDE OF LEOCHARES. (Vatican.) 
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elsewhere came thus into being. But from the pjoint of view of 
artj by far the most important class of portraits consisted of 
athletes who had won victories at some of the great games of 
Greece, at Ol3nmpia, Delphi or elsewhere. Early in the 6th 
century the Custom arose of setting up portraits of athletic 
victors in the great sacred places. We have records of number- 
less such statues executed by all the neatest sculptors. When 
Pausanias visited Greece he found mem everywhere far too 
numerous for complete mention. 

It is the custom of studying and copy^ing the forms of the 
finest of the young athletes, combined with the Greek habit of 
complete nudity during the sports, which lies at the basis of 
Greek excellence in sculpture. Every sculptor had unlimited 
opportunities for observing young vigorous bodies in every 
pose and in every variety of strain. The natural sense of beauty 
which was an endowment of the Greek race impelled him to copy 
and preserve what was excellent, and to omit what was ungainly 
or poor. Thus there existed, and in fact there was constantly 
accumulating, a vast series of t3rpes of male beauty, and the 
public taste was cultivated to an extreme delicacy. And of 
course this taste, though it took its start from athletic customs, 
and was mainly nurtured by them, spread to all branches of 
portraiture, so that elderly men, women, and at last even children, 
were represented in art with a mixture of ideality and fidelity 
to nature such as has not been reached by the sculpture of any 
other people. 

The statues of the gods began either with stiff and ungainly 
figures roughly cut out of the trunk of a tree, or wi^ the 
monstrous and symbolical representations of Oriental art. In 
the Greece of late times there were still standing rude pillars, 
with the tops sometimes cut into a rough likeness to the human 
form. And in early decoration of vases and vessels one may 
find Greek deities represented with wings, carrying in their hands 
lions or griffins, bearing on their heads lofty crowns. But as 
Greek art progressed it grew out of this crude symbolism* In 
the language of Brunn, the Greek artists Ixirrowed from Oriental 
or Mycenaean sources the letters used in their works, but with 
these letters they spelled out the ideas of their own nation. 
What the artists of Babylon and Egypt express in the character 
of the gods by added attribute or symbol, swiftness by wings, 
control of storms by the thunderbolt, traits of character by 
animal heads, the artists of Greece work more and more fully 
into the sculptural type ; modifying the human subject by the 
constant addition of something which is above the ordinary level 
of humanity, until we reach the Zeus of Pheidias or the Demeter 
of Cnidus. When the decay of the high ethical art of Greece 
sets in, the gods become more and more warped to the merely 
human level. They lose their dignity, but they never lose their 
charm. 

The decorative sculpture of Greece consists not of single 
figures, but of groups ; and in the arrangement of these groups 
the strict Greek laws of symmetry, of rhythm, and of balance, 
come in. We will take the three most usud forms, the pediment, 
the metope and the frieze, all of which belong properly to the 
temple, but are characteristic of all decoration, whether of tomb, 
trophy or other monument. 

The form of the pediment is triangular; the height of the 
triangle in proportion to its length being about i : 8. The 
conditions of space are here strict and dominant ; to comply 
with them requires some ingenuity. To a modjm sculptor the 
problem thus presented is almost insoluble ; but it was allowable 
in ancient art to represent figures in a single composition as 
of various sizes, in correspondence not to actual physical 
measurement but to importance. As the more important figures 
naturally occupy the midmost place in a pediment, their greater 
size comes in conveniently. And by placing some of the persons 
of the group in a standing, some in a seated, some in a reclining 
position, it can be so contrived that their heads are equidistant 
from the upper line of the pediment. 

The statues in a Greek pediment, which are after quite an 
early period usually executed in the round, fall into three, five 
or seven groups, according to the size of the whole. As examples 
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to illustrate this exposition we take the two pediments of the 
temple at Olympia, the most complete which have come down to 
us, which are represented in figs. 33 and 34. The east pediment 
represents the preparation for the chariot race bt^tween Pelops 
and Oenomaus. llie central group consists of five figures, Zeua 
standing between the two pairs of competitors and their wives. 
In the comers recline the two river-gods Alpheus and Cladeus, 
who mark the locality ; and the two sides are filled up with the 
closely corresponding groups of the chariots of Oenomaus and 
Pelops with their grooms and attendants. Every figure to the 
left of Zeus balances a corresponding figure on his right, and all 
the lines of the composition slope towards a point at^ve the 
apex of the pediment. 

In the opposite or western pediment is represented the battle 
between Lapiths and Centaurs which broke out at the marriage 
of Peirithous in Thessaly. Here we have no less than nine groups. 
In the midst is Apollo. On each side of him is a group of three, 
a centaur trying to carry off a woman and a Lapith striking at 
him. Beyond these on each side is a struggling pair, next once 
more a trio of two combatants and a woman, and finally in each 
comer two reclining female figures, the outermost apparently 
nymphs to mark locality. A careful examination of these 
compositions will show the reader more clearly than detailed 
description how clearly in this kind of group Greek artists 
adhered to the rules of rhythm and of balance. 

The metopes were the long series of square spaces which ran 
along the outer walls of temples between the upright triglyphs 
and the cornice. Originally they may have been left open and 
served as windows ; but the custom came in as early as the 7th 
century, first of filling them in with painted boards or slabs of 
stone, and next of adorning them with sculpture. The metopes 
of the Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi (Plate IV. fig. 66) are as 
early as the first half of the 6th century. This recurrence of a 
long series of square fields for occupation well suited the genius 
and the habits of the sculptor. As subjects he took the successive 
exploits of some hero such as Heracles or Tlieseus, or the con- 
temporary groups of a battle. His number of figures was 
limited to two or three, and these figures had to be worked into 
a group or scheme, the main features of which were determined 
by artistic tradition, but which could Ikj varied in a hundred 
ways so as to produce a pleasing and in some degree novel result. 

With metopes, as regards shape, we may compare the reliefs 
of Greek tombs, which also usually occupy a space roughly 
square, and which also comprise but a few figures arranged 
in a scheme generally traditional. A figure standing giving 
his hand to one seated, two men standing hand in hand, or a 
single figure in some vigorous pose is sufficient to satisfy the 
simple but severe taste of the Greeks. 

In regard to friezes, which are long reliefs containing figures 
ranged between parallel lines, there is more variety of custom. 
In temples the height of the relief from the background varies 
according to the light in whicli it was to stand, whether dirvet 
or diffused. Almost all Greek friezes, however, are of great 
simplicity in arrangement and perspective. Locality is at most 
hinted at by a few stones or trees, never actually portrayed. 
There is seldom more than one line of figures, in combat or pro- 
cession, their heads all equidistant from th(; top line of the 
frieze. They are often broken up into groups ; and when this is 
the case, figure will often balance figure on either side of a central 
point almost as rigidly as in a p^iment. An example of this 
will be found in the section of the Mausoleum frieze shown in 
fig. 70, Plate IV. Some of the friezes executed by Greek artists 
for semi-Greek peoples, such as those adorning the tomb at 
Trysa in Lycia, have two planes, the figures in the background 
being at a higher level. 

The rules of balance and symmetry in composition which are 
followed in Greek decorative art are still more to be discerned 
in the paintings of vases, which must serve, in the absence of 
more dignified compositions, to enlighten us as to the methods 
of Greek painters. Great painters would not, of course, be bound 
by architectonic rule in the same degree as the mere workmen 
who painted vases. Nevertheless we must never forget that 
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Greek painting of the earlier ages was of extreme simplicity* 
It did not represent localities^ save by some slight hint ; it 
next to no ^rspective ; the colours used were but very few 
even down to the days of Apelles. Host of the great pictures of 
which we hear consisted of but one or two figures ; and when 
several figures were introduced they were kept apart and 
separately treated, though, of course, not without relation to 
one another. Idealism and ethical purpose must have pre- 
dominated in painting as in sculpture and in the drama and 
in the writing of history. 

We will take from vases a few simple groups to illustrate the 
laws of Greek drawing ; colouring we cannot illustrate. 

The fields offered to the draughtsman on Greek vases naturally 
follow the form of the vase ; but they may be set down as 

approximately round, 
square or oblong. To 
each of these spaces the 
artist carefully adapts 
his designs. In fig. i we 
have a characteristic 
adaptation to circular 
form by the vase painter 
Epictetus. 

In the early period of 
painting all the space not 
occupied by the figures 
is filled with patterns 
or accessories, or even 
animals which have no 
connexion with the sub- 
ject (fig. 9). In later 
and more developed art, 
as ill this example, the outlinijs of the figures are so arranged 
us to fill the space. 

When the Sjxice is square wc have much the same problem 
us is presented by the metope spaces of a temple. In the case 
of both square and oblong fields the laws of balance are carefully 
observed. Thus if there is an even number of figures in the 
scheme, two of them will form a sort of centre-piece, those on 
either side balancing one another. If the number of figures 
is uneven, cither there will be a group of three in the midst, or 
the midmost figure will be so contrived tliut ho belongs wholly 
to neitlier side, but is the balance between them. These remarks 
will be made clear by figs. 2 and 3, which repeat the two sides 
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Fig. I. — Kylix by Epictetus. 


which represent the defeat of one of : these by the other ; the 
vanquish^ has commonly fallen on his knees, but still defends 
himself. There is a scheme for the leading away of a captive 
woman ; the captor leads her by the hand looking back at her, 
while a friend Walks behind to ward off pursuit. Such schemes 
are constantly varied in detail, and often very skilfully varied ; 
but ttie Greek artist uses schemes as a sort of shorthand, to 
show as clearly as possible what he meant. They serve the 
same purpose as the mask in the acting of a play, the first 
glance at which will tell the spectators what they have to 
look for. 

No doubt the. great painters of Greece were not so much under 
the dominion of these schemes as the very inferior painters of 
vases. They used the schemes for their own purposes instead 
of being used by them. But as great poets do not revolt against 
the restrictions of the sonnet or of rhyme, so great artists in 
Greece probably found recognized conventions more helpful 
than hurtful. 

Students of Greek sculpture and vases must be warned not 
to suppose that Greek reliefs and drawings can be taken as 
direct illustrations of Homer or the dramatists. Book illustra- 
tion in the modern sense did not exist in Greece. The poet and 
the painter pursued courses which were parallel, but never in 
actual contact. Each moved by the traditions of his own craft. 
The poet took the accepted tale and enshrined it in a setting 
of feeling and imagination. The painter took the traditional 
schemes which were current, and altered or cniaiged them, 
adding new figures and new motives, but not attempting to set 
aside the general scheme. But varieties suitable to poetry were 
not likely to be suitable in painting. Thus it is but seldom that 
a vase-painter seems to have had in his mind, as he drew, passages 
of the Homeric poems, though these might well be familiar to 
him. And almost never does a vase-painting of the 5tli century 
show any sign of the influence of the dramatists, who were 
bringing before the Athenian public on the stage many of the 
tales and incidents popular with the vase-painter. Only on 
vases of lower Italy of tlie 4th century and later wc can occasion- 
ally discern something of Aeschylean and Euripidean influence 
in the treatment of a myth ; and even in a few cases we may 
discern that the vase-painter has taken suggestions direct from 
the actors in the theatre. 

3. Historic Sketch . — We proposii next to trace in brief outline 
the history of Greek art from its rise to its decay. We begin 
with the rise of a national art, after the destruction of the 
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of an amphora, one of which bears a design of three figures, the 
other of four. 

llie Greek artist not only adhered to the architectonic laws 
of balance and symmetry, hut he thought in schemes. Certain 
group arrangements had a rt^cognized signification. There are 
schemes for warriors fighting on equal terms, and schemes 


Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations of early Greece by the 
irruption of tribes from the north, that is to say, about 800 B.C., 
and we stop with the Roman age of Greece, liter which Greek 
art works in the service of the conquerors (see Roman Axt). 
The period 800-50 b.c. we divide into four sections : (i) the 
period down to the Persian Wars, 800-480 b.c. ; (2) the period 
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of the eariy schools of art^ 4^0^00 b.c. ; (3) the period of the 
later great schools> 400-300 b.c. ; (4) the period of Hellemstic 
art^ 300-50 B.C. In dealing with these successive periods we 
confine our sketch to the three greater branches of representative 
art, architecture, sculpture and paintings which in Greece are 
closely connected. The lesser arts, of pottery, gem-engraving, 
coin-stamping and the like, are treated of under the heads of 
Ceramics, Gem, Numismatics, &c.> while the more technical 
treatment of architectural construction are dealt with under 
Architecture and allied architectural articles. Further, for 
brief accounts of the chief artists the reader is referred to bio- 
graphicd articles, under sudx heads as Pheidias, Praxiteles, 
Apelles. We treat here only of the main course of art in its 
historic evolution. 

Period /. Soo^do b.c . — ^The fact is now generally allowed 
that the Mycenaean, or as it is now termed Aegean, civilization 
was for the xnost part destroyed by an invasion from 
north. This invasion appears to have been 
l^aduai; its racial character is much in dispute. 
Archaeological evidence abundantly proves that it was the 
conquest of a more by a less rich and civilized race. In the graves 
of the period (900-600 b.c.) we find none of the wealthy spoil 
which has made celebrated the tombs of Mycenae and Vaphio(^.w.), 
The character of the pottery and the bronze-work which is found 
in these later graves reminds us of the art of the necropolis 
of Hallstatt in Austria, and other sites belonging to what is 
called tlie bronze age of North Europe. Its predominant 
cl^acteristic is the use of geometrical forms, the lozenge, the 
triangle, the maeander, the circle with tangents, in place of the 
elaborate spirals and plant-forms which mark Mycenaean ware. 
For this reason the period from the 9th to the 7th century in 
Greece passes by the name of the Geometric Age.” It is 
commonly held that in the remains of the Geometric Age we 
may trace the influence of the Dorians, who, coming in as a 
hardy but uncultivated race, probably of purer Aryan blood 
than the previous inhabitants of Greece, not only brought to an 
end tlie wealth and the luxury which marked the Mycenaean 
age, but also replaced an art which was in cluiracter essentially 
southern by one which belonged rather to the north and the 
west. The great difficulty inherent in tliis view, a difficulty 
which has yet to be met, lies in the fact that some of the most 
abundant and characteristic remains of the geometric age which 
we possess come, not from Peloponnesus, but from Athens and 
Boeotia, which were never conquered by the Dorians, 

The geometric ware is for the most part adorned with painted 
patterns only. Fig. 4 is a characteristic example, a small two- 
handled vase from Rhodes in the Ashmolean Museum, 
the adornment of which consists in zigzags, circles 
with tangents, and lines of water birds, perhaps swans. 
Sometimes, however, especially in the case of large vases from 
the cemetery at Athens, which adjoins the Dipylon gate, scenes 



from Greek life are depicted, from daily life, not from legend or 
divine myth. Especially scenes from the lying-in-state and the 
burial of the dead are prevalent. An excerpt from a Dipylon 
vase (fig. 5) shows a dead man on his couch surrounded by 
mourners, and female. Both sexes are apparently repre- 
sented naked, and arc distinguished very simply ; some of them 
hold branches to sprinkle the corpse or to keep away flies. It 


will be seen how primitive and conventional is the drawing of 
this age, presenting a wonderful contrast to the free drawing 
and modelling of the Mycenaean age. In the same graves with 
the pottery are sometimes found plaques of gold or bronze, and 
towards the end of the geometric age these sometimes bear 
scenes from mythology, treated with the greatest simplicity. 



M<m. d, fnxi. ix. 39. 

Flo. 5. — Corpse with Mourners. 

For example, in the museum of Berlin are the contents of a 
tomb found at Corinth, consisting mainly of gold work of goo- 
metric decoration. But in the same tomb were also found gold 
plates or plaques of repouss6 work bearing subjects from Greek 
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I'lG. 6.— Ciolcl Plaques ; Corinth. 


legend. Two of those are shown in fig. 6. On one Theseus is 
slaying the Minotaur, while Ariadne stands by and encourages 
the hero. The tale could not have been told in a simpler or more 
straightforward way. On the other we have an armed warrior 
with his charioteer in a 
chariot drawn by two 
horses. The treatment of 
the human body is here 
more advanced than on 
the vases of the Dipylon. 

On the site of Olympia, 
where Mycenaean remains 
are not found, but the 
earliest monuments show 
the geometric style, a 
quantity of dedications 
in bronze have been 
found, the decoration of 
which belongs to this 
style. Fig. ^ shows the 
handle of a tripod from 
Olympia, which is 
adorned with geometric 
patterns and surmounted 

by Ae figure of a horse. 7._Handle of Tripod. 

It was about the 6th 

century that the genius of the Greeks, almost suddenly, as it 
seems to us, emancipated itself from the thraldom of tradition, 
and passed beyond the limits with which the nations of the 
cast and west had hitherto been content, in a free and 
bold effort towards the ideal. Thus the 6th century marks 
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the stage in art in which it may be said to have become 
definitely Hellenic. The Greeks still borrowed many of their 
decorative forms^ either from the prehistoric remains in their 
own country or, through Phoenician agency, from the old-world 
empires of Egypt and Babylon, but they used those forms freely 
to express their own meaning. And gradually, in the course of 
the century, we see both in the painting of vases and in sculpture 
a national spirit and a national style forming under the influence 
of Greek reugion and mythology, Greek athletic training, Greek 
worship of beauty. We must here lay emphasis on the fact, 
which IS sometimes overlooked in an age which is greatly given 
to the Darwinian search after origins, that it is one thing to 
trace back to its original sources the nascent art of Greece, and 
quite another thing to follow and to understand its gradual 
embodiment of Hellenic ideas and civilization. The immense 
success with which the veil has in late years been lifted from the 
prehistoric age of Greece, and the clearness with which we can 
di.sccrn the various strands woven into the web of Greek art, 
have tended to fix our attention rather on what Greece possessed 
in common with all other peoples at the same early stage of 
civilizati )n than on what Greece added for herself to this common 
stock. In many respects the art of Greece is incomparable — one 
of the great inspirations which have redeemed the world from 
mediocrity and vulgarity. And it is the searching out and 
appreciation of this unique and ideal beauty in all its phases, 
in idea and composition and execution, which is the true task 
of Greek archaeological science. 

In very recent years it has been possible, for the first time, 
to trace the influence of Ionian painting, as represented by vases, 
iottimn discoveries at Naucratis and 

vmm!* Daphnae in Egypt, due to the keenness and pertinacity 
of W. M. Flinders I^etrie, threw new light on this matter. 
It became evident that when those cities were first inhabited 
by Ionian Greeks, in the 7 th century, they used pottery of 

several distinct but allied 
styles, the most notable 
feature of which was the 
use of the lotus in decora- 
tion, the presence of con- 
tinuous friezes of animals 
and of monsters, and the 
filling up of the back- 
ground with rosettes, 
lozenges and other forms. 
Fig. 8 shows a vase found 
in Rhodes which illus- 
trates tliis Ionian decora- 
tion. The sphinx, the 
deer and the swan are 
prominent on it, the last- 
named serving as a link 
between the geometric 
ware and the more 
brilliant and varied ware 
of the Ionian cities. The 
assignment of the many 
species of early Ionic ware 
to various Greek localities, 
Miletus, Samos, Phocaca 
and other cities, is a work of great difficulty, which now closely 
occ upies the attention of archaeologists. For the results of 
their studies the reader is referred to two recent German works, 
Bohlau’s Aus ioniseken und italisdun Nekropolen, and Endt’s 
Bcitriigc zur tanischen Vasenmalerei, The feature which is most 
interesting in this pottery from our present point of view is the 
way in which representations of Greek myth and legend gradually 
ma^e their way, and relegate the mere decoration of the vases to 
borders and ru'ck. One of the earliest examples of representation 
of a really Greek subject is the contest of Menelausand Euphorbus 
on a plate found in Rhodes. On the vases of Melos, of the 7th 
centuiy’', which are, however, not Ionian, but rather Dorian in 
character, we have a certain number of mythological scenes, 


battles of Homeric heroes and the like. One of these is shown in 
fig. 9* It represents Apollo in a clmriot drawn by winged horses, 
playing on the lyre, and accompanied a pa^ of Muses, meeting 
his sister Artemis. It is notable that Apollo is bearded, and that 
Artemis holds her stag by the horns, much in the manner of the 
deities on Babylonian cylinders ; in the other hand she carries 
an arrow ; above is a line of water birds. 

Some sites in Asia Minor and the islands adjoining, such cities 
as Samos, Camirus in Rhodes, and the Ionian colonies on the 
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Fig, 9. — ^Vasc Painting : Melos. 

Black Sea, have furnished us with a mass of ware of the Ionian 
class, but it seldom bears interesting subjects ; it is essentially 
decorative. For Ionian ware which has closer relation to Greek 
mythology and history we must turn elsewhere. The cemeteries 
of the great Etruscan cities, Caere in particular, have preserved 
for us a large number of vases, which are now generally recognized 
as Ionian in design and drawing, though they may in some cases 
be only Italian imitations of Ionian imported ware. Thus has 
been filled up what was a blank page in the history of early 
Greek art. The Ionian painting is unrestrained in character, 
characterized by a licence not foreign to the nature of the race, 
and wants the self-control and moderation which belong to 
Doric art, and to Attic art after the first. 

Some of the most interesting examples of early Ionic painting 
are found on the sarcophagi of Clazomenae. In that city in 
archaic times an exceptional custom prevailed of burying the 
dead in great coffins of terra-cotta adorned with painted scenes 
from chariot-racing, war and the chase. The British Museum 
possesses some remarkable specimens, which are published in 
A. S. Murray’s Terra-Cotta Sarcophagi of the British Museum, 
On one of them he sees depicted a battle [between Cimmerian 
invaders and Greeks, the former accompanied to the field by 
their great war-dogs. In some of the representations of hunting 
on these sarcophagi the hunters ride in chariots, a way of hunting 
quite foreign to the Greeks, but familiar to us from Assyrian 
wall-sculptures. We know that the life of the lonians before 
the Persian conquest was refined and not untinged with luxury, 
and they borrowed many of the stately ways of the satraps of 
the kings of Assyria and Persia. 

Fig. 10 shows a curious product of the Ionian workshops, a 
fish of solid gold, adorned with reliefs which represent a flying 
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FlG. 10, — Fish of Gold. 

eagle, lions pulling down their prey, and a monstoous sca-god 
among his fishes. This relic is the more valuable on account of 
the spot where it was found — Vettersfclde in Brandenburg. It 
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Frr*. 62.—WINGICD VICTORY OF 
SAMOTHRACE, (Louvre.) 


Pig. 63.— head OF WARRIOR, 
RES-J ORED, FROM TEGEA. 


FhotOy A mkrson. 

I'lr;. 64.— MAUSYAS OF MYRON. 
(Lateran Mtis.) 
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Fig. 63.— EASl' PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON ; LEFT AND RIGHT ENDS. (Brit. Mus.) 
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Fig. 66 .— METOrii C)I' rHi: TKICASURY OF SICYON 
AT DIXI'HI. 

(From /•'iiuiUes i/c Mphea, tiy permission of A. Fontcmoini;.) 


Fig. 67.— GREEK FAINTING OF WOMAN’S HEAD. 
(From Comptcs Hendus of St Fetcrsburg, 1865. I’l. I.) 
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Fic. 60.— FIGHTER OF AGASIAS. 


(Louvre.I 
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furnishes a proof that the influence and perhaps the commerce 
of the Greek colonies on the Black Sea spread far to the north 
through the countries of the Scythians and other barbarians. 
The fish dates from the 6th century b.c. 

'We may compare some of the gold ornaments from Camirus 
in Rhodes^ which show an Ionian tendency, perhaps combined 
with Phoenician elements. On one of them (fig. ii) we see 
a centaur with human forelegs holding up a fawn, on the other 

the oriental goddess 
whom the Greeks identi- 
fied with their Artemis, 
winged, and flanked by 
lions. Ibis form was 

g ven to Artemis on the 
orinthian chest of 
Cypselus, a work of art 
preserved at Olympia, 
and carefully described 
for us by Pausanias. 

From Ionia the style 
of vase-painting which 
has been called by various 
names, but may best be 
termed the “ orientali - 
ing,” spread to Greece 
proper. Its main home 

>!«■ ii.-Gold Onunents from ^ was^ih 0 )rinth ; and 
Camirus. small Corinthian un- 




the red ground of the vases* Their names are appended in 
archaic Greek letters. 

The early history of vase-painting at Athens is complicated. 
It was Only. by degrees that the geometric style gave way to, 
or developed into, what is known as the black-figured . 
style. It would seem that until the age of Peisistratus 
Athens was not notable in the world of art, and nothing could 
be ruder than some of the vases of Athens in the 7th cciitur\’. 
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Fig. 13.— Suicide of Ajax. 


guent-vases bearing 
figures of swans, lions, monsters and human beings, the inter\'als 
between which are filled by rosettes, are found wherever 
Corinthian trade penetrated, notably in the cemeteries of 
Sicily. For the larger Corinthian vases, which bore more 
elaborate scenes from mythology, we must again turn to the 
graves of the cities of Etruria. Here, besides the Ionian 
ware, of which mention has already been made, we find 
pottery of three Greek cities clearly defined, that of Corinth, 
that of Chalcis in Euboea, and that of Athens. Corinthian 
and Chalcidian ware is must readily distinguished by means 
of the alphabets used in the inscriptions which have 
distinctive forms easily to be identified. Whether in the style 
of the painting.s coming from the various cities any distinct 
differences may be traced is a far more difficult question, into 
which we cannot now enter. The subjects are mostly from heroic 
legend, and are treated with great simplicity and directness. 
There is a manly vigour about them which distinguishes them 
at a glance from the laxer works of Ionian style. Fig. 12 shows 
a group from a Chalcidian vase, which represents the conflict 
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Flo. 12. — Fight over the Body of Achilles. 

over the dead body of Achilles. The corpse of the hero lies in 
the midst, the arrow in his heel. The Trojan Glaucus tries to 
draw away the body by means of a rope tied round the ankle, 
but in doing so is transfixed by the spear of Ajax, who charges 
under the protection of the goddess Athena. Paris on the Trojan 
side shoots an arrow at Ajax. 

In fig. 13, from a Corinthian vase, Ajax falls on his swotd in 
the prince of his colleagues, Odysseus and Diomedes, The short 
stature of Od3r8seus is a well-known Homeric feature. These 
vases are black-figured ; the heroes are painted in silhouette on 


for example that here figured, on one side of which are represented 
the winged Harpies (fig. 14) and on the other Perseus accompanied 
by Athena flying from the pursuit of the Gorgons. This vase 
retains in its decoration some features of geometric style ; but 
the lotus and rosette, the lion and sphinx which appear on it, 
belong to the wave of Ionian influence. Although it involves a 
departure from strict chronological order, it will be well here to 
follow the course of development in pottery at Athens until the 
end of our period. Neighbouring cities, and especially Corinth, 
seem to have exercised a strong influence at Athens about the 
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Fig. 14. — Harpies: Attic Vase. 

7th century. We have even a class of vases called by archae- 
ologists Corintho-Attic. But in the course of the 6th century 
there is formed at Athens a distinct and marked black-figured 
style. The most remarkable example of this ware is the so-callcd 
Fran9ois vase at Munich, by Clitias and Ergotimus, which 
contains, in most careful and precise rendering, a number of 
scenes from Greek myth. One of these vases is dated, since it 
bears the name and the figure of Callias in his chariot {Mon. 
ddl^ Insi, iii. 45), and this Callias won a victory at Olympia in 
564 B.c. Fig. 15 shows the reverse of a somewhat later black- 
figured vase of the Panathenaic class, given at Athens as a 
prize to the winner of a foot-race at the Panathenaea, with 
foot-race {stadion) represented on it. A large number of Athenian 
vases of the 6th century have reached us, which bear the signa- 
tures of the potters who made, or the artists who painted them ; 
lists of these will be found in the useful work of Klein, Griechische 
Vasen mil Meistersi^naturen, The recent excavations on tlie 
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Acropolii have proved the erroneousness of the view, strongly 
maintained by Brunn, that the mass of the Uack-figured vases 
were of a late and imitative fabric. We now know that, with a 
few exceptions, vases of this class are not later than the early 
part of the 5^ century* The same excavations have also 
proved that red-figtired vase-painting, that is, vase-painting 
m which the background was blocked out with: black, and the 
figures left in the natural colour of the vase originated at Athens 
in the last quarter of the 6th century. We cannot here give a 
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1^0. 15.— Foot-race ; Panathenaic Vase. 

detailed account of the beautiful series of Athenian vases of this 
fabric. Many of the finest of them are in the British Museum. 
As an example, fig. 16 presents a group by the painter Pamphaeus, 
representing Heracles wrestling with the river-monster Achelous, 
which belongs to the age of the Persian Wars. The clear precision 
of the figures, the vigour of the grouping, the correctness of the 
anatomy and the delicacy of the lines are all marks of distinction. 
The student of art will perhaps find the nearest parallel to these 
✓ase-pictures in Japanese drawings. The Japanese artists arc 
very inferior to the Greek in their love and understanding of 
the human body, but equal them in freshness and* vigour of 
design. At the same time began the beautiful series of white 
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Fig. i 6. — Heracles and Achelous. 

vases made at Athens for the purpose of burial with the dead, 
and found in great quantities in the cemeteries of Athens, of 
Eretria, of Gela in Sicily, and of some other cities. -They are 
well represented in the British Museum and that of (jpford. 

We now return to the early years of the 6th century, and 
proceed to trace, by the aid of recent discoveries, the rise of 
architecture and sculpture. The Greek temple in its character 
and form gives the clue to the whole character of Greek art. 
It is the abode of the deity, who is represented by his sacred 
image ; and the fiat surfaces of the temple offer a great field 
to l^e sculptor for the depicting of sacred legend. The process 
of discovery has emphasized the line which divides Ionian from 
Dorian architecture and art. Wc will speak first of the temples 


and the sculpture of Ionia. The lonians were a people far more 
susceptible than were the Dorians to oriental mflmpnces. The 
dress, the art, the luxury of western Asia attracted them with 
irresistible force. We may suspect, as Brunn has suggested, 
that Ionian artists worked in the great Assyrian and Persian 
palaces, and that the reliefs which adorn the walls of those 
palaces were in part their handiwork. Some of the gregt temples 
of Ionia have TOen excavated in recent years, notably those of 
Apollo at Miletus, of Hera at Samos, and of Artemis at Ephesus. 
Very little, however, of the architecture of the 6th-century temples 
of ^ose sites has been recovered. Quite recently, however, the 
French excavators at Delphi have successfully restored the 
treasuiy of the people of Cnidus, which is quite a gem ^ 
of Ionic style, the entablature being supported in front ^ 
not by pillars but by two maidens or Corae, and a frieze running 
all round the building above. But though this buildihg is of 



Ionic type, it is scarcely in the technical sense of 
Ionic style, since the columns have not Ionic 
capitals, but are carved with curious reliefs. The 
Ionic capital proper is developed in Asia by degrees (see 
Architecture and Capital ; also Perrot and Chipiez, HisU 
dc V art, vii. ch. 4). 

The Doric temple is not wholly of European origin. One 
of the earliest examples is the old temple of Assus in Troas. 
Yet it was developed mainly in Hellas and the west. Tlhe most 
ancient example is the Heraeum at Olympia, next to wlii^ come 
the fragmentary temples of Corinth and of Selinus in Sicily. 
Witli the \ early Doric temple we are familiar from examples 
which have survived in fair preservation to our own days at 
Agrigentum in Sicily, Paestum in Italy, and other sites. 

Of the decorative sculpture which admn^ these early temples 
we have more extensive remains than we have of actual con- 
struction. It will be best to speak of them under their districts. 
On the coast of Asia Minor, the most extensive series of archaic 
decorative sculptures which has come down to us is that which 
adorned the temple of Assus (fig. i3). These were placed in a 
unique position on the temple, a long frieze running along the 
entablature, with representations of wild animals, of centaurs, 
of Hercules seizing Achelous, and of men feasting, scene succeed- 
ing scene without much order or method. The only figures from 
Miletus which can be considered as belonging to the original 
temple destroyed by Darius, are the dedicated seated statues, 
some of which, brought away by Sir Charles Newton, are now 
preserved at the British Museum. At Ephesus Mr Wood has 
been more successful, and has recovered considerable fragments 
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of the temple of Artemis^ to which^ as Herodotus tells us, Croesus 
present many columns. The lower part of one of these columns, 
bearing figures in relief of early Ionian style, has been put 
togeth^ at the British Museum ; and remains of inscriptions 
recording the presentation by Croesus are still to be traced. 
Reliefs from a cornice of somewhat later date are also to be 
found at the British Museum. Among the Aegean islands. 
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Fig. x8. — Restoration of the Temple at Assus. 

Delos has furnished us with the most important remains of early 
art. French excavators have there found a very early statue of 
a woman dedicated by one Nicandra to Artemis, a figure which 
may be instructively compared with another from Samus, 
dedicated to Hera by Cheramues. The Delian statue is in shape 
like a flat beam ; the Samian, which is headless, is like a round 
tree. The arms of the Delian figure are rigid to the sides ; the 
Samian lady has one arm clasped to her breast. A great im- 
provement on these helpless and inexpressive figures is marked 
by another figure found at Delos, and connected, though perhaps 
incorrectly, with a basis recording the execution of a statue by 
Archermus and Micciades, two sculptors who stood, in the 
middle of the 6th century, at the head of a sculptural school at 
Chios. The representation (fig. 19) is of a running or flying 
figure, having six wings, like the seraphim in the vision of 



Rg. rg.-^Nike of Delos, restored. 


Isriah, and dad in long drapery. It may be a statue of Nike or 
Victory, who is said to have been represented in winged form 
by Archermus. The figure, with its neatness and precision of 
work, its expressive face and strong outlines, certainly marks 
great progress in the art of sculpture. When we examini^ the 


early sculpture of Athens, we find reason to think that the Chian 
school had great influence in that city in the days of Peisistratus. 

At Athens, in the age 650-480, we may trace two quite distinct 
periods of architecture and sculpture. In the earlier of the two 
periods, a rough limestone was used alike for the walls 
and the sculptural decoration of temples ; in the ^jw/pJiwnr. 
later period it was superseded by marble, whether 
native or imported. Every visitor to the museum of the 
Athenian acropolis stands astonished at the recently recovered 
groups which decorated the pediments of Athenian temples 
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Fig. 20.— Athenian Pediment : Heracles and Hydra. 

before the age of Peisistratus — groups of large size, rudely cut 
in soft stone, of primitive workmanship, and painted with bright 
red, blue and green, in a fashion which makes no attempt to 
follow nature, but only to produce a vivid result. The two 
largest in scale of these groups seem to have belonged to the 
pediments of the early 6th-century temple of Athena. On other 
smaller pediments, perhaps belonging to shrines of Heracles 
and Dionysus, we have conflicts of Heracles with Triton or witli 
other monstrous foes. It is notable how fond the Athenian artists 
of this early time are of exaggerated muscles and of monstrous 
forms, which combine the limbs of men and of animals ; the 
measure and moderation which mark developed Greek art are 
as completely absent as are skill in execution or power of group- 
ing. Fig. 20 shows a small pediment in which appears in relief 
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Fig. 21.— Pediment : Athena and Giant. 

the slaying of the Lemaean hydra by Heracles. The hero strikes 
at the many-headed water-snake, somewhat inappropriatdy, 
with his club. lolaus, his usual companion, hplds the rrins of 
the chariot which awaits Heracles after his victory. On the 
extreme left a huge crab comes to the aid of the hydra. 

There can be little doubt that Athens owed its great start in 
art to the influence of the court of Peisistratus, at which artists 
of all kinds were welcome. We can trace a gradual transforma- 
tion in sculpture, in which the influence of tiie Chian and other 
progressive schools of sculpture is visible, not only in the sub- 
stitution of island marble for native stone, but in increased 
grace and truth to nature, in the toning down of glaring colour, 
and the appearance of taste in composition. A transition 
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r^G. 22.— Figure by 
Antenor, restored. 


between the older and the newer i.s furnished by the well-known 
statue of the calf-bearer, an Athenian preparing to sacrifice a 
calf to the deities, which is made of marble of Hymettus, and in 
robust clumsiness of forms is not far removed from the lime- 
stone pediments. The sacrificer has been 
commonly spoken of as Hermes or Theseus, 
but he seems rather to be an ordinary 
human votary. 

In the time of Peisistratus or his sons a 
peristyle of columns was added to the old 
temple of Athena ; and this necessitated 
the preparation of fresh pediments. These 
were of marble. In one of them was re- 
presented the battle between gods and 
|;iant8 ; in the midst Athena herself strik- 
ing at a prostrate foe (fig. 21). In these 
figures no eye can fail to trace remarkable 
progress. On al>out the same level of art 
are the charming statues dedicated to 
Athena, which were set up in the latter half 
of the 6th century in the Acropolis, whose 
graceful though conventional forms and 
delicate colouring malce them one of the 
great attractions of the Acropolis Museum. 
We show a figure (fig. 22) which, if it be 
rightly connected with the basis (^which 
it stands, is the work of thcjHtaptor 
Antenor, who was also author of a caB[ated 
group representing the tyrant'^^^jp^rs, 
llarmodius and Aristogiton. To the same age belong many 
other votive reliefs of the Acropolis, representing horsemen, 
scribes and other votaries of Athena. 

From Athens we pass to the seats of Dorian art. And in 
doing so we find a complete change of character. In place of 
^ draped goddesses and female figures, we find nude 

forms. In place of Ionian softness and elegance, 
we find hard, rigid outlines, strong muscular develop- 
ment, a greater love of and faithfulness to the actual human 
form— the influence of the palaestra rather than of the harem. 

To the known series 
of archaic male 
figures, recent years 
have added many 
examples. We may 
espeaally mention a 
series of figures from 
the temple of Apollo 
Ptoos in Boeotia, 
probably represent- 
ing the god himself. 
Still more note- 
worthy arc two 
colossal nude figures 
of Apollo, remarkable 
both for force and 
for rudeness, found 
at Delphi, the in- 
scriptions of which 
prove them to be 
the work of an 
Ai^give sculptor. 
(Plate V. fig. 76.) 
From Crete we have 
acquired the upper 
part of a draped figure (fig. 23), whether male or female is not 
certain, which should he an example of the early Daedalid 
school, whence the art of Peloponnesus was derived ; but we 
can scarcely venture to treat it as a characteristic product of 
that school, V gather the likeness to the dedication of Nicandra 
is striking. 

Another remarkable piece of Athenian sculpture, of the time 
of the Persian Wars, is the group of the tyrannicides Harmodius 



Fig. 23. — Bust from Crete. 


Olympim, 

Spmrtm, 

SiUIpum, 



and Aristogiton, set up by the people of Athens, and made by 
the sculptors Critius and Nesiotes. These figures ware hard and 
rigid in outline, but showing some progress in the treftme<it.of 
the nude. Copies are preserved in the museum of Naples (Plate I. 
fig. 50). It should be observed that one of the he;^s does not 
bdong. 

Next in importance to Athens, as a find-spot for works of 
early Greek art, ranks Olympia. Ol3rmpia, however, did not 
suffer like Athens from sudden violence, and the 
explorations there have brought to light a continuous 
series of remains, beginning with the bronze tripods 
of the ^ome^ age already n^entioned and ending 
at tha barbanan invasions of the 4th century a.d. Notable 
among the 6th-century stone-sculpture of Olympia are the 
pediment of the treasury of 
the people of Hegara, in^ 
which is represented a battle 
of gods and giants, and a 
huge rude head of Hera (fig. 

24), which seems to be part of 
the image worshipped in the^ 

Hcraeum. Its ^tness and 
want of style are noteworthy. 

Among the temples of Greece 
proper the Heraeum of 
Olympia stands almost alone 
for antiquity and interest, its 
chief rival. Insides the temples 
of Athens, being the other 
temple of Hera at Argos. It 
appears to have been origin- 
ally constructed of wood, for 
which stone was by slow 
degrees, part by pyt, sub- 
stituted. In the time of 
Pausanias one of the pillars 
was still of oak, and at the 
present day the varying diameter of the columns and other 
structur^ irregularities bear witness to the process of constant 
renewal ^hich must have taken place. The early small 
bronzJk of Olympia form an important series, figures of deities 
standfll or- striding, warriors in their armour, athletes with 
exaggerated muscles, and 
women draped in the 
Ionian fashion, which did 
not become unpopular in 
Greece until after the 
Persian Wars. Excava- 
tions at Sparta have re- 
vealed interesting monu- 
ments belonging to the 
worship of ancestors, 
which seems in the con- 
servative Dorian states of 
Greece to have been more 
strongly developed than 
elsewhere. On some of 
these stones, which doubt- 
less belonged to the family 
cults of Sparta, we see 
the ancestor seated hold- 
ing a wine-cup, accoiti- 

panied by his faithful Ro.a3._Spartan Tombstone: Berlin, 
horse or dog; on some we 

see the ancestor and ancestress seated side by side (fig. 25), 
ready to receive the gifts of their descendants, who appear 
in the comer of the relief on a much smaller scale. The male 
figure holds a wine-cup, in allusion to the libations of wine 
made at the tomb. The female figure holds her veil and the 
pomegranate, the recognized food of the dead. A huge 
serpent stands erect behind the pw. The style of these 
sculptures is as striking as the subjects ; we see lean, rigid 


Fig. 24. — Head of Hera : Olympia. 
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Re. 74.— ACI.\S AT DELPHI. 

(From Puuilles de Ddphcn, bv 
jwnnissioii of A. Fontemoing. ) 




Fig. 75.— COKA (KORF) of krechthkum. 
(Athens.) 


Fig. 76.— APOLLO A'l’ DTCLPilT. 
(From Fouillcs de T>elphvy, by 
] ormission of A. I'oiitcinoirig.j 
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forms with severe outline carved ia u, very low relief^ 
the surface of which is not rounded but' Bat* The name of 
Selinus in Sicily, an eatiy Megarian cotony, has long been assooH 
ated with some of the most curious of early s^lptures, the 
metopes of ancient tem^des, representing the es^loits of Heracles 
and of Perseus, Even more ardiaic metopes have in re<%nt 
years been brought to light, one representing a seated sphinx, 
one the journey of Europa over the sea on' the baick of the | 
amorous bull (fig. a6), a pair of dolphins swimming beside her. 
In simplicity and in rudeness of work these relief remind us 
of the limestone pediments of Athens (fig. 20), but yet they are 
of another and a severer style ; the Ionian laxity is wanting^ 

The recent French excavations at Delphi ^d a new and 
important Aapter to the history of 6th-century art Of three 
treasure-houses, ^ose of Sicyon, Cnidus and Athens, j 
sculptural adornments have been , in great part 
recovered. These sculptures form a series almost covering the 
century 570-470 b.c., and include representations of some myths 

of which we have hi^er- 
to had no example. We 
may say here a few 
words as to the sculpture 
which has been dis- 
covered, leaving to the 
article Delphi an 
account of the topo- 
graphy and the buildings 
of the sacred site. Of 
the archaic temple of 
Apollo, built as Hero- 
dotus tells us by the 
Alcmaeonidaeof Athens, 
the only sculptural re- 
mains which have come 
down to us are some 
fragments of the pedi- 
mental figures. Of the 
treasuries which con- 
^ ^ , , ,, „ „ tabled the offerings of 

Fi«. on BuU : pious at lielphi, tlie ! 

most archaic of which | 

there are remains is that belonging to the people of Sic> on. 
To it appertain a set of exceedingly primitive metopes. 
One represents Idas and Dioscuri driving off cattle (Plate IV. 
fig. 66) ; another, the ship Argo ; another, Kun)pa on the bull , 
others merely animals, a ram or a lioar. The treasury of the 
people of Cnidus (or perhaps Siphnos) is in style some half a 
century later (see fig. 1 7). To it belongs a long frieze representing 
a variety of curious subjects ; a battle, perhaps between Greeks 


Castor and Pollux ; Aeolus holding the winds in sacks. Tiie 
Treasury of the Athenians, erected at the time of the Persian 
Wars, was adorned witli metopes of singularly clear-cut and 
beautiful style, but very fragmentary, representing the deeds 
of Heracles and Theseus. 

We have yet to speak of the most interesting and important of 
ail Greek archaic sculptures, the pediments of the tempte at 
Aegina'(q.v.). These groups of nude athletes fighting 
o^xT the corpses of their comrades are preserved at 
^Munich, and are familiar to artists and students. But the ^'ery 
fruitful excavations of Professor Furtwangler have put tlu in 
quite a new light. Furtwangler (Aef^ifta : lleiligium der A/>lmiu) 
has entirely rearranged these pediments, in a way which reint)vcs 
the extreme simpheity and rigour of the composition, and 
introduces far greater variety of attitudes and motive. We 
repeat here these new arrangements (figs. 27 and 28), the reasons 
for which must be sought in Furtwiingler's great publication. 
The individual figures are not much altered, as the restorations of 
Thorwaldsen, even when incorrect, have now a prescriptive right 
of which it is not easy to deprive them. Beside the pediments of 
Aegina must be set the remains of the pediments of the temple 
of Apollo at Eretria in Euboea, the chief group of which (Plate II. 
fig. 58), Theseus carrying off an Amazon, is one of the most 
finely executed works of early Greek art. 

Period 11 , 480-400 n.c , — The most marvellous phenomenon 
in the whole history of art is the rapid progress made by Greece 
in painting and sculpture during the 5th century B.c. As in 
literature the 5th century takes us from the rude peasant plays 
of Thespis to the drama of Sophocles and Euripides; as in 
philosophy it takes us from Pythagoras to Socrates; so in 
sculpture it covers the spa(T from the primitive works made for 
the Peisistratidae to some of the most perfect productions of the 
chisel. 

In architecture the 5th century is ennobled by the Theseum, 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, the temples of Zeus at 
Olympia, of Apollo at Phigalia, and many other central 
shrines, as well as by the Hall of the Mystae at Eleusis 
and tlie Propylaea of the Acropolis. Some of the most 
important of the (ireek temples of Italy and Sicily, such as those 
of Segesta and Selinus, date from the same age. it is, however, 
only of their sculptural decorations, carried out by the greatest 
masters in Greece, that we need here treat in any "detail. 

It is the nile in the history of art that innovations and technical 
progress are shown earlier in the case of painting than in th^it of 
sculpture, a fact easily explained by the greater ease 
and rapidity of the brush compared with the chist;!. 

That this was the order of development in Greek art cannot be 
doubted. But our means for judging of the painting of the 
5th century are very slight. The noble paintings of such masters 










B^g. 27. — Restcxratioii of West Pediment, Aegina. 

land Trojans, with gods and goddesses looking on ; a giganto- 
mochy^ in wUch; the figures of Poseidon, Athena, Hera, Apollo, 
Artemis and Cybele can be made out, with their opponents, 
who are armed like Greek hoplites ; Athena and Heracles in a 
chariot ; the carrying off of the daughters of Leucqipus by 
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Fig. 28. — Restoration of East Pediment, Aegbia. 

as Polygnotus, Micon and Panaenus, which) oxice adorned the 
walls of the great porticoes of Athens and Ddphi, have dis- 
appeared. Tl^re remain only the .derigng drawn rather than 
painted on the beautiful vases of the age, which in some degree 
help us to realize, not the colouring or the charm of contemporary 
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pamtinjp^ but the pnncjple of tbmr oompori the accuracy 

of their drawing* . ^ 

Polygnotus of TIuukmi was r^g^ed by his compatriots as a 
great ethical i^inUst. His colowng and composition were alike 
very simplej his figures q^uiet and statuesque, hk diawi^ careful 
and precise* He won his fame largely by incorfiorating in his 
works the best ^rrent ideas as to mytholo^, religion and morals^ 
In particular hb painting of Hades with its rewc^s and punisli- 







punting and adoured relief, light «ttd slutde.. and aerial jpw> 
spective bring unknown. We rqprodiice rim vase-painriMgi^ 


f'lom MimurntnU dett* Imtituiodi Cffrrvt/oHdeMsa archtohgieUt xL 40. I 

1^'iG. 2 ij . — Vase of Orvieto. (Tlie Children of Niobe.) 

ments, which was on the walls of the building of the people of 
Cnidus at Delphi, might be considered as a great religious work, 
parallel to the paintings of the Campo Santo at Pisa or to the 
painted windows of such churches as that at P'airford. But he 
als(j introduced improvements in perspective and greater freedom 
in grouping. 

it is fortunate for us that the Greek traveller Pausanias has 
U;ft us very careful and detailed descriptions of some of the most 
important of the frescoes of Polygnotus, notably of the Taking 
of Troy and the Visit to Hades, which were at ].)eJphi. A com- 
parison of these descriptions with vase paintings of the middle 
of the 5th century has enabled us to discern with great pro- 
bability the principles of Polygnotan drawing and perspective. 
Professor Robert has even ventured to restore the paintings 
on the evidence of vases. We here represent one of the scenes 
depicted oil a vase found at Orvieto (fig. sq), which is certainly 
Polygnf)tttn in character. It represents the slaying of the 

children of Niobe 

by Apollo and 
Artemis. Here we 
may observe a 
remarkable per- 
spective. The 
different heights 
of the rocky back- 
ground are repre- 
sented by lines 
traversing the 
picture on which 
the figures stand ; 
but the more 
distant figures are 
no smaller than 
the nearer. The 
forests of Mount 
Sipylus are* repre- 

jrwt .»ri. pi - 

conventwnal tree. 

Rc.30.-Va.eD»wiag. ^ ^ 

beautifully drawn, and full of charm ; but there is a want of 
energy in the action. 

There can be little doubt that the school of Polygnotus 
exercised great influence on contemporary sculpture. Panaenus, 
broths of Pheidias, worked with Polygnotus, and many of the 
groupingKiDund in the sculptures of the Parthenon remind us of 
those iisuii with the Thasian master. At this simple and early 
stage of a^^there was no essential difference between fresco- 



one (fig. 50) a ^up of man aiid hewee Which ckwely resendnes 
figures in the Panathenak frieze o£ the Parthenon (fig. 31) ; 
the other (fig. 3s) rqiresenting Victoly pouring water for a 
sacrificial ox to drink, which reminds us of the balustrade of the 
shrme of Wingless Victory at Athens. 

Most writers on Greek painting have supposed that after the 
mMdle of the 3th centuiy the technique of painting rapidly 
improved. 
may well have j 
been the case; 
but we have 
Uttle means of 
testing the ques- 
tion. Such im- 
provements 
would soon raise 
such a barrier 
between fresco- 
painting and 
vase-painting, — 
which by its 
very nature 
must be simple Fig. 31.— Part of Frieze of the Parthenon, 

and architect- 
onic, — that vases can no longer be used with confidence as 
evidence for contemporary painting. The stories told us by 
Pliny of the lives of Greek painters are mostly of a trivial and 
untrustworthy character. Some of them are mentioned in this 
Encyclopaedia under the names of individual artists. We can 
only discern a few general facts. Of Agatharchus of Athens we 
learn that he painted, under compulsion, the interior of the house 
of Alcibiadcs. And we are told that he painted a scene for llie 
tragedies of Aeschylus or Sophocles. This has led some writm 
to suppose that he attempted illusive landscape ; but tlds is 
contrary to the possibilities of the time ; and it is fairly certain 
that what he really did was to pamt tbe wooden front of the 
stage building in imitation of architecture ; in fact he painted 
a permanent architectural background, and not one suited to 
any particular play. Of other painters who flourished at the 
end of the century, such as Zeuxis and Aristides, it will 
to speak under the next period. 

It is now generally held, in consequence of evidenceJi^shed 
by tombs, that the 5th century saw the end of thelBking of 
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Flo. 3a.—- Niks and Bull 

vases on a great scale at Athens for export to mSy and Sicily. 
And in fact few thinw in the history of art are more remarkaUe 
than the rapidity with which vaae-painting at Athens reached 
its highest point and passed it on the downward voad. At the 
beginning of the century blade-figured ware was scarcely Out 
of fashion, and the masters of the severe red-figured stsde, 
Pamphaeus, Epictetus and their contemporaries, were in vogue. 
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The schools of Eupfarontus, Hiero and Duns belong to the age 
of the Persian wars. With the middle of the century the works 
of these mdkers are succeeded by unsigned vases of most beautihil 
design/ some of Ithem showing the influence of Polyghotus. In 
the la^r years of the century, when the enupire of Athens was 
approaching its fall, drawing becomes laxer and more careless, 
and in the treatment of drapery we frequently note the over- 
elaboration of folds, the want of simplicity, whidi begin to mark 
contemporary soolj^ure. These changes of style can only be 


stood Zeus thb supreme arbiter^ On one side of him stoud 
Oeiiomails with his wife Sterbpe, on the other Pdops and Hipf>o- 
dameia, the daughter of Oenomaus, whose position at onco 
indicates t^at die is on the side of the newix)iner, whatever her 
patents may fed. Next on dther side are the four-lK»rse chariots 
of Uie two competitors, that of Oenomads in the charge of his 
perfidious groom Myrtihis, who contrived that it should In'eak 
down in the running, that of Pelops tended by his grooms. 
At either end, where the pediment narrows to a point, reclines a 




.satisfactorily followed in the vase rooms of the British Museum, 
or other treasuries of Greek art (see also A. B. Walters, History 
oj Ancient Pottery ; and the article &ramics). 

Among the sculptural works of this period the first place may 
he given to the great temple of Zeus at Olympia. The statue by 
Pheidias which once occupied the place of honour in 
oiympim: that tejnplc, and was'regarded as the noblest monu- 
Gr^ religion, has of course disappeared, nor 
are we able with confidence to restore it. But the plan 
of the temple, its pavement> some of its architectural ornaments, 
remain, 'the ijoi^lbi which occupied the pediments and the 
metopes of the temple have been in large pert recovered, ha^'ing 

in "the alluvial soil. The utmost fai^uity anf^jlcknce of the 
archaeologists of Germany have been employed in the recovery 
of the composition of these groups ; and adUhoui^h doubt remains 
as to the places of some figure.s, and their precise attitudes, yet 
we may fairly say that we know mure about the sculpture of 


ri\er god, at one end Alpheiis, the chief stream of at 

the other end his tributary Cladeus. Only one figuit remains, 
not noticed in the careful description of Pausanias; the figure 
of a handmaid kneeling, perhaps one of the attendants of Sterope. 
Our engraving gives two (Conjectural restorations of the pediment, 
that of Treu and that of Kckule, which differ principally in the 
arrangement of the corners of the composition ; the position 
of tlie central figures and of the chariots can scarcely be called 
in questitm. The moment chosen is one, not of action^ but of 
expectancy y perhaps of preparation for sacrifice. The arninge- 
ment is undeniably stiff and formal, and in the figures we note 
none of the trained perfection of style which belongs to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, an almost contemporary temple. 
Faults abound, alike in the rendering of drapery and in the 
reprcvsentation of the human forms, and the sculptor has 
evidently trusted to the painted who was afterwards to colour 
hi.s work, to remedy some of his clumsiness, or to make <'lt?ar the 
ambiguous. Nevertheless there is in the whole a dignify, a 




Fig. 34. — West Peditneut, Olympia. Two Restorations. 


the Olympian temple of Zeus than aliout the sculpture of any 
other great Greek temple. 'The exact date of these scu^tures 
is not certain, but we may with some confidence give them to 
470-460 n.c. (In speaking of them we shall mo.stly follow the 
opiaion of Dr Treu, whose masterly work in vol. iii. of the great 
German publication on Olympia is a model of patience^ and of 
science.) In the eastern pediment (fig. 33), as Pausanias tells 
us, were represented the preparations Ihr the chariot-race 
between Oenomaus and Pelops, the result of which was to 
deteimine whether Pelops should find death or a bride and a 
kingdom. In the midst, invislUle to l^e , contending heroes, 


sobriety, and a simplicity, which reconcile us to the knowledge 
tliat this pediment was certainly regarded in antiquity as a noble 
work, fit to adorn even the palace of Zeus. In the other, th(i 
western pediment (fig. 34), the subject is the riot of the Centaurs 
when they attended the wedding of Peirithous in Thessaly, and, 
attempting to carry off the bride and her comrades, were slain 
by Peirithous and Theseus. In the midst of the pediment, 
invisible l!ke Zeus in the eastern pediment, stands Apollo, while 
on either side of him Theseus and Peirithous attack the Centaurs 
with weapons hastily snatched. Our illustration gives two 
possible arrangements. The monsters are in various attitudes 
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of attempted violence^ of combat and defeat ; with each grapples 
one of the Lapith heroes in the endeavour to rob them of their 
prey. In the comers of the pediment recline female figures^ 
perhaps attendant slaves, though the farthest pair may best be 
identified as local Thessalian nymphs, looking on with the* 
calmness of divine superiority, yet not wholly unconcerned in 
what is gon^ forward. Though the composition of the two 
pediments diners notably, the one bearing the impress of a 
parade*ltke repose, the other of an overstrained activity, yet 


if 
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OfyiHfiiat iii. 45. 

Fro. 33.— Metope ; Olympia ; restored, 

the style and execution are the same in both, and the short- 
comings must be attributed to the inferior skill of a local school 
of sculptors compared with those of Athens or of Aegina. It 
even appears likely that the designs also belong to a local school. 
Puusanias, it is true, tells us that the pediments were the work 
of Alcamcnes, the pupil of Pheidias, and of Paeonius, a sculptor 
of Thrace,. respecti vely ; but it is almost certain that he was 

misled by the local guides, 
who would naturally be 
anxious to connect the 
sculptures of their great 
temple with well - known 
names. 

The metopes of the 
temple are in the same style 
of art as the pediments, but 
the defects of awkwardness 
and want of mastery are 
less conspicuous, because 
the narrow limits of the 
metope exclude any elabo- 
rate grouping. The sub- 
jects are provided by the 
twelve labours of Heracles ; 
the figures introduced in 
each metope are but two or 
at most three ; and the 
action is simplified as much 
as .possiilk*. The example 
35) represents 

Flo.30.-Nikeo£raeo.uus: restored. T 

** sky on a cushion, mth the 

friendly aid of u Hesperid nymph, while Atlas, whom he has 
relieved of his usual burden, approaches bringing the apples 
whicb it was the task of Heracles to procure, 

Another of the fruits of the excavations of Olympia is the 
floating Victory by Paeonius, unfortunately faceless ^fig. 36), 
which was set up in all probabilit}* in memor)’* of the victory of 
the Athenians and their Mes.senian Lillies at Sphacteria in 425 B.c. 
Tlie inscriptioni states that it was dedicated b\^ the Messenians 
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and people of Naupactus from the spoils of their encmi^ but 
the name of the enemy is not mentioned in the insdiption. 
The statue of Paeonius, which comes floating down through the 
air with drapery borne backward, is of a hold and innovating 
type, and we may trace its influence in many works of the next 
age. 

Among the discoveries at Delphi none is so striking and 
valuable to us as the life-size statue in bronze of a. charioteer 
holding in his hand the reins. This is maintained 
by M. Homolle to be part of a chariot-group set up 
by Polyzalus, brother of Gelo and Hiero of Syracuse, 
in honour of a victory won in the chariot-race at the Pythian 
games at Delphi (fig. 37). The charioteer is evidently a high-born 
youth, and is clad in the long chiton whic h was necessary to 
protect a driver of a chariot from the rush of air. The date 
would be about 480-470 b.c. Bronze groups representing 
Victorious chariots with their drivers were among the noblest 
and most costly dedications of antiquity ; the present figure 
is our only satisfactory representative of them. In style the 
figure is very notable, tall and slight beyond all contemporary 
examples. The contrast between the conventional decorousness 
of face and drapery and the lifelike accuracy of hands and 
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t'lo. 37. — Bronze Charioteer : Delphi. 

feet is very striking, and indicates the clashing of various 
tendencies in art at the time when the great style was formed 
in Greece. ^ 

The three great masiters of the 5th centur>% Myron, Pheidias 
and Polyclitus are all in some degree known to us from their 
works. Of Myron we have copies of tw^o works, the Morsyas 
(Plate III. fig. 64) and the Discobolus. The Marsyas (a cop}' in 
the Lateran Museum) represents the Satyr so named in the 
grasp of conflicting emotions, eager to pick up the flutes which 
Athena has thrown down, but at the same time dreading her 
displeasure if he does so. The Discobolus has usually been 
Judged from the examples in the Vatican and the British Museum, 
in which the anatomy is modernized and the head wrongly put on. 
We have now photographs of the very superior replica in the 
Lancelotti gallery at Rome, the pose of which is much nearer 
to the original. Our illustration represents a restoration made 
at Munich, by combining the Lancelotti head with the Vatican 
body (Plate TV. fig. 6 ^). 

Of the works of Pheidias we have unfortunately no certain 
copy, if we except the small replicas at Athens of his Athena 
Parthenos. The- larger of these (fig. 38) was found in 1880 : 
it is ver}’ clumsy, and the wretched device by which a pillar 
is introduced to sup^rt the Victor}’^ in the hand of Athena can 
scarce!}' be supposea to have belonged to the great original. 
Tempting theories have been published by Furtwfingler {Master- 
pieces of Greek Sadpiure) and other archaeologists, whidi 
identify copies of the Athena I^nia of Pheidias, his Pantaroes, 
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his Aphrodite Unuiia and other statues ; but doubt hangs over 
all these attributions. 

A more pertinent and more promising question is^ how far 
we may t^e the decorative sculpture of the Parthenon^ since 
Lord Elgin’s time the pride of the British Museum, as the 
actual work of Pheidias, or as done from his designs. Here 
again we have no conclusive evidence ; but it appears from the 
testimony of inscriptions that the pediments at all events were 
not executed until after Pheidias’s death. 

Of course the pediments and frieze of the Parthenon (^.0.), 
whose work soever they may be, stand at the head of all Greek 

decorative sculpture. 
Whether we regard the 
grace of the composi- 
tion, the exquisite finish 
of the statues in the 
round, or the delightful 
atmosphere of poetry 
and religion which sur- 
rounds these sculptures, 
they rank among the 
masterpieces of the 
world. The Greeks 
esteemed them far below 
the statue which the 
temple was made to 
shelter ; but to us, who 
have lost the great 
figure in ivory and gold, 
the carvings of the casket 
which once contained it 
are a pc^elual sour(!e of 
instruction and delight. 

36. -Statuette of Athena Partheiios. 

^ duced by photography 

in A. S. Murray’s Sculptures of the Parthenon. 

An abundant literature has sprung up in regard to these 
sculptures in recent years. It will suffice here to mention the 
discussions in Furtwangler’s Masterpieces ^ and the very ingenious 
attempts of Sauer to determine by a careful examination of the 
bases and backgrounds of the pediments as they now stand how 
the figures must have been arranged in them. The two ends 
of the eastern pediment (Plate III. fig. 65) are the only fairly 
well-preserved part of the pediments. 

Among the pupils of Pheidias who may naturally be supposed 
to have worked on the sculptures of the Parthenon, the most 
notable were Alcamenes and Agoracritus. Some fragments 
remain of the great statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus by Agoracritus. 
And an interesting light has been thrown on Alcamoies by the 
discov^iy at Pergamum of a professed copy of his Hermes set 
up at the entrance to the Acropolis at Athens (Plate II. 
fig. 57). The style of this work, however, is conventional 
and krchaistic, and we can scarcely regard it as typical of the 
master. 

Another noted contemporary who was celebrated mainly for 
his portraits was Cresilas, a (!retan. Several copies of his 
portrait of Pericles exist, and testify to the lofty and idealizing 
style of portraiture in this great age. 

We possess also admirable sculpture belonging to the other 
important temples of the Acropolis, the Erechtdieum and the 
temple of Nike. The temple of Nike is the earlier, being possibly 
a memorial of the Spartan defeat at Sphacteria. The Erech- 
theum belongs to the end of our period, and embodies the 
delicacy and finish of the conservative school of sculpture at 
Athens just as the Parthenon illustrates the ideas of more 
progressive schoed. The reconstruction of the Erechtheum ha.s 
been a task which has long occupied the attention of archaeo- 
logists (see the paper by Mr Stevens in the American Journal 
of Afchaeology, xqo6). Our iUustration (Plate V. fig. 75) shows 
one of the Corae or maidens who support the entablature of the 
south porch of the Erechtheum in her proper setting. Tliis 
use of &e female figure in place of a pillar is based on old Ionian 


precedent (see fig. 17) and is not altogether happy; but the 
idea is carried out with remarkable skill, the pSfect repose 
and solid strength of the maiden being emphasized. 

Beside Pheidias of Athens must be placed the greatest of early 
Argive sculptors, Poljclitus. His two typical athletes, the 
Dotyphorus or spear-bearer (Plate VI. fig.' 80) and the Diadu- 
menus, have long been identified, and though the copies are not 
first-rate, they enable us to recover the principles of the master’s 
art. 

Among the bases discovered at Olympia, whence the statues 
had been removed, are three or four v hic h bear the name of 
Polyclitus, and the definite evidence furnished ^ 

these bases as to the position of the feet of the^’^‘ 
statues which the>' once bore has enabled an'haeologisls, 
especially Professor Furtwiingler, to identify copies of those 
statues among known w'orks. Also n(‘\vly discovered copies of 
Polyclitan works have made their appcaran( c. At Delos there 
has been found a copy of the Diadumenus, which is of mu<'h 
finer work than the statue in the British Museum from Vaison. 
The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, U.S.A., has .se<nred a very 
beautiful statue of a young Hermes, who but for the wings on 
the temples might pass as a boy athlete of Polyclitan style 
(Plate II. fig. 60). In fact, instead of reh ing as regards the 
manner of Polyclitus on Roman copies of the Doryphorus and 
Diadumenus, we have quite a gallery of athletes, boys and men, 
who all claim relationship, nearer or more r(‘mote, to the school 
of the great Argive master. It might ha\ e been hoped that the 
excavations, made under the leadership of Proh'ssor Waldslein 
at* the Argive Heraeum, would have enlightened us as to the 
style of Polyclitus. Just as the sculptures of the Pailhenon 
are the best monument of Pheidias, so it might seem likely that 
the sculptural decoration of the great temple which contained 
the Hera of Polyclitus would show us at large how his school 
worked in marble. Unfortunately the fragments of sculpture 
from the Heraeum are few. The most remarkable is a female 
head, which may perhaps come from a pediment (fig. 39). But 
archaeologists are not in agreement whether it is in st>*le Poly- 



Fic. 39. — Female Head : Heraeum. 

ditan or whether it rather resembles in style Attic worl^. Other 
heads and some highly- finished fragments of bodies come 
apparently from the metopes of the same temple. (See also 
article ARGoa.) 

Another work of Polyclitus was his Amazon, made it is said 
in competition with his great contemporaries, Pheidias, Cresilas 
and Phradmon, adl of whose Amazons were preserved in the 
great temple oi Artemis at Ephesus. In our mu.seums arc many 
statues of Amazons representing 5th century originals. These 
have usually been largely restored, and it is no easy matter to 
discover their original type. Professor Michaelis has recovered 
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succeiidfully three types (fig. 40). The attribution of these is a 
matter of controversy. The first has been given to the chisel 
of Polyclitus ; the second seems to represent the Wounded 
Amazon of Oesilas ; the third has by some archaeologists been 
given to Pheidias. It does not represent a wounded amazon, 
but one alert, about to leap upon her horse with the help of a 
spear as a leaping pole. 

We caiv devote little more than a passing mention to the 
sciilf)turc of other temples and shrines of the later 5th century, 
^ which nevertheless deserve careful study. The frieze 

from the temple of Apollo at Phi^alia, representing 
C’t ntuLir and Amazon battles, is familiar to visitors of the British 
Mi'seiim, where, however, its proximity to the remains of the 
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Purllienon lavs stress upon tlu? faults of grouping and execution 
which this frieze presents. It seems to have been executed by 
local Arcadian urlists, More pleasing is the sculpture of the 
Ionic tomb called the Nereid brought ^ir Charles 

I'cllow's from Lycia. Here we have not only a ecries of hands 
of ri'licf wtifich ran round the tomb, but also detached female 
fi^mrcs, whence the name which it bears is derived, A recent 
view sees in these women with their fluttering rfraper) not | 
n>'mphs of the sea. but personifications of sea-breeases. 

riie series of known Lycian tombs has been In recent years 
cnriclied thjfOugh the accjuisition by the mu.seum Of Vienna of 
the seulptuwd friezes which adorned a heroon near Ckail Bashi. 

In tlu* midst of the enclosure was a tomb, and the walls of the 
cnelnsiire itself were adorned within and without witli a great 
series of rellcls, mostly of mytholopic purport. Many subjects 
wliieh but rarely occur in early Greek art, the siege of Troy, the 
ach'enture of the Seven against Thebes, the carrying off of the 
daughters Of Leucippus, Ulysses shooting down the Suitors, are 
hert* rcpresellted in detail. Professor Benndorf, who has pub- 
lished these youlptures in an admirable volume, is disposed to 
see in them tjie influence of the Thariw painter Polygnotus. 
Any one cait see their kinship to painimgx Ithsir subjects 
recur in some of the ^escoes Mmted hy tblygnotus, 
Mieon and others for the Athenians. Lito other Lycian sOulp- 
t ures, they contain non-Hellenic elements ; in fact Lycia forms 
a link of the chain which extends from the wall-paintings of 
Assyria to works like the columns of Trajan and of Antoninus, 
but is not emlwdied in the more purely idealistic works of the 
highest Greek art. The date of the Vienna^tomb is not much 
later than the middle of the 5th centur\\ A small part of the 
frieze of this monument is shown in fig. 41. It will be seen that 
in this fragment there are two scenes.one directly above the other. 

In the upper line Ulysse.s, accompanied by his son Telemachusji 
in the act of shooting the suitors, who are reclining at tabla, 
Kjthe midst of a feast ; a cup-bearer, possibly Melanthius, is 
waping by a door behind Ulysses. In the lower line is the 
group of a frieze which represents the hunting of the 


Calydonian boar, which is represented, as is usual in the best time 
of (]reek art, as an ordinary animal and no monster. 

Archaeologists have recently begun to pay more attention 
to an interesting branch of Greek art which had until recently 
been neglected, that of sculptured portraits. The 
knoWn portraits of the 5th century now include ^ 
Pericles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Anacreon, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Socrates and others. As might be expected in a time when style 
in sculpture was so strongly pronounced, these portraits, w^hen not 
later unfaithful copies, are notably ideal. They represent the 
great men whom they portray not in the spirit of realism. 
Details are neglected, expre.w^ii^is thoiKiul^r 

tries to represent what is petmUmt m 
what is temporary. Hence titese portfite do notseem to be^i^ 
to a particular time of life j Itey only represent a moo ^ ttie 
perfedtion of physical force monl^ energy. And 1I1O' loe^ 
or type is clearly shown th|nutgh ibdsridual tnuts. feme 
case.s it is still disputed whether stftues of this age rqprbsont 
deities or mortals, so notable ife tiie n|K>se and d^^ty wtiioh 
even human figure.^ acquire under the hands <rf 5tlv^ii[tui^' 
masters. The Pericles after Oresilas in the British « Museum, 
and the athlete-portraits of Pblyclituv arc good cxamplas^ 

Ptrind 111 . 4oo-^jfoo high ideal level affe^niied;^ 

Greek art at the end of tlie 5idl tentury is maintained 
There cannot be any question of decay in it save at 
where undoubtedly the loss of religion and the djBM^Htf 
national prospc'rity acted ptf^ 
the time was one of expansion ; i - 

such ii» Messene, Megalopolis fif^e under the 

protection of Epaminondas^^j|j||plVnsia the Greek cities were 
still prosperous and artisticjpIRmre the cities of Italy and 
which kept their indmMdeas^e. On the whole we fii)id dumg 
this age some dimicamn of freshness and simplicity of art ; 
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Fig. 41. — Odysscu.s and Suitors ; Hunting ol Boar. 


it w orks less in the sendee of the gods and more in that of private 
patrons ; it becomes less ethical and more sentimental and 
emotional. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
technuiue both in painting and sculpture advanced with rapid 
strides ; artists had a greater mastery of their materials, and 
ventured on a wider range of subject. 

In the 4th centur}' no new temples of importance rose at 
Athens: the Acropolis had taken its final form; but at Messene^ 
Tegea, Epidaurus and elsewhere, very admirable buildings arose. 
The remains of the temple at Tegea are of wonderful beauty 
and finish ; as are those of the theatre and the so-called Thdlus 
of Epidaurus. In Asia Minor vast temples of the Ionic order 
arose, especially at Miletus and Ephesus. The colossal pillars 
ol Miletus astonish the visitors to the Louvre ; while the 
sculptured columns of Ephesus in the British Museum (Plate II. 
flg. 59) show a high level of artistic skill. The Mausoleum 
erected about 350 bx. at Halicarnassus in memory of Mausolus, 
king of Caria, and adorned with sculpture by moat noted 
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artists of the day, was reckoned one of the wonders of the world. 
It has been in part restored in the British Museum. Mr Oldfield’s 
conjectural restoration, published in Ar^haeolopa for 1895, 
though it has many rivals, surpasses them all in the lightness 
of the effect, and in dose corre^ndence to the description by 
Pliny. We show a small part of the sculptural decoration, 
reprinting a battle between Greeks and Amaeons (Plate IV. 
fig. 70), wherein the energy of the action and the careful balance 
of %ure c^ainst figure are remarkable. We possess also the 
fine portraits of Mausolus himself and his wife Artemisia, which 
stood in or on the building, as well as part of a gigantic chariot 
with four horses which surmounted it. 

Another architectural work of the 4th centur}', in its way a 
gem, is the structure set up at Athens by Lysicrates, in memory 
of a choragic victory. This still survives, though the reliefs 
with which it is adorned have suffered severely from the weather. 

The 4th century is the brilliant period of ancient painting. 
lto{^ with the painters of the Asiatic School, Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius and Protogenes, with their contemporaries Nicias and 
Apollodorus of Athens, Timanthes of Sicyon or Cythnus, and 
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Flo. 4s.— Greek Drawing of Women playing at Knucklebones. 

Euphranor of Corinth. It witnesses the rise of a great school 
at Sicyon, under Eupompus and Pamphilus, which was noted 
for its scientific character and the fineness of its drawing, and 
which culminated in Apelles, the painter of Alexander the Great, 
and probably the greatest master of the art in antiquity. To 
each of these painters a separate article is given, fixing their 
place in the history of the art. Of their paintings unfortunately 
we can form but a very inadequate notion. Vase-paintings, 
which in the 5th century give us some notion at least of con- 
temporary drawing, are less careful in the 4th century. Now 
and then we find on them figures admirably designed, or success- 
fully foreshortened ; but these are rare occurrences. The art 
of the vase decorator has ceased to follow the methods and 
improvements of contemporary fresco painters, and is pursued 
as a mere branch of commerce. 

But very few actual paintings of the age survive, and even 
these fragmentary remains have with time lost the freshness of 
their colouring ,* nor are they in any case the work of a note* 
worthy hand. We reproduce two examples. The first is from 
a stone of the vault of a Crimean grave (Plate IV. fig. 67). The 
&te of the grave is fixed to the 4t£ centuiy^ by ornaments found 
in it, among which was a gold coin of Alexander the Great. The 


representation is probably of Demeter or her priestess, her hair 
hound with poppies and Other flowers. Tlie original is of laige 
siase. The other illustration (fig. 42) represents the remains of 
a drawing on marble, representing a group of women playing 
knucklebones. It was found at Herculaneum. Though signed 
by one Alexander of Athens, who was probably a worker of the 
Roman age. Professor Roliert is right in maintaining that 
Alexander only copied a design of the age of Zeuxis and Par* 
rhasius. In fact the drawing and grouping is so closely like that 
of reliefs of about 400 b.c. that the drawing is of great historic 
value, though there be no colouring. Several other drawings 
of the same class have been found at Herculaneum, and on the 
walls of the Transtiberine Villa at Rome (now in the Terme 
Museum). 

Until about the year 1880, our knowledge of the great Greek 
sculptors of the 4th century was derived mostly from the 
statements of ancient writers and from Roman 
copies, or what were supposed to be copies, of 
their works. We are now in a far more satisfactory 
position. We now possess an original work of Praxiteles, and 
sculptures executed under the immediate direction of, if not from 
the hand of, other great sculptors of that age — Scopas, Timotheus 
and others. Among all the discoveries made at Olympia, none 
has become so familiar to the artistic world as that of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. It is the first time that we have become possessed 
of a first-rate Greek original by one of the greatest of sculptors. 
Hitherto almost all the statues in our museums have been either 


late copies of Greek works of art, or else the mere decorative 
sculpture of temples and tombs, which was by the , ancients 
themselves but little regarded. But we can venture without 
misgiving to submit the new Hermes to the strictest examination, 
sure that in every line and touch we have the work of a great 
artist. This is more than we can say of any of the literary 
remains of antiquity — poem, play or oration. Hermes is repre- 
sented by tlie sctilptor (fig. 43 
and Plate VI. fig. 82) in the act 
of carrying the young child 
Dionysus to the nymphs who 
were charged with his rearing. 

On the journey he pauses and 
amuses himself by holding out to 
the child-god a bunch of grapes, 
and watching his eagerness to 
grasp them. To the modem eye 
the child is not a success ; only 
the latest art of Greece is at home 
in dealing with children. But the 
Hermes, strong without excessive 
muscular development , and grai:e- 
ful without leanness, is a model 
of physical formation, and his 
face expresses the perfection of 
health, natural endowment and 
sweet nature. The statue can 
scarcely be called a work of 
religious art in the modern or 
Christian sense of the word ni 

religious, but from the Greek f,g. ^j.—Hermes of Praxiteles; 
point of view it is religious, as restored, 

embodying the result of the har- 
monious development of all human faculties and life in accord- 
ance with nature. 

The Hermes hot only adds to our knowledge of Praxiteles, 
but also confirms the received views in regard to him. Already 
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many works in galleries of sculpture had been identified as 
copies of statues of his school. Noteworthy among these are, 
the group at Munich representing Peace nursing the infant 
Wealth, from an original by Cephisodotus, fatlier of Praxiteles ; 
copies of the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, especially one m 
the Vatican which is here illustrated (Plate V. fig. 7*)^ 
of the Apollo slaying a lizard (Sauroctonus), of a Satyr (in the 
Capitol Museum), and others. These works, which are noted 
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for their softness and charm, make us understand the saying of 
ancient critics that Praxiteles and Scdpas were noted for the 
pathos of their works, as Pheidias and Polyclitus for the ethical 
quality of those they prr>duced. But the patlios of Praxiteles 
is of a soft and dreamy character ; there is no action, or next 
to none ; and the emotions which he rouses are sentimental 
rather than passionate. Scopas, as we shall see, was of another 
mood. ITie discovery of the Hermes has naturally set archae- 
ologists searching in the museums of Europe for other works 
which may from their likeness to it in various respects be set 
down as Praxitelean in character. In the case of many of the 
great sculptors of Greece — Strongylion, Silanion, Calomis and 
others — it is of little use to search for copies of their works, 
since wc have little really trustworthy evidence on which to 
base our mquiri(?s. But in the case of Praxiteles we really stand 
on a safe level. Naturally it is impossible in these pages to give 
any sketch of the results, some almost certain, some very doubtful, * 
of the researches of archaeologists in quest of Praxitelean works. 
But we may mention a few works which have been claimed 
by good judges as coming from the master himself. Professor 
Brnnn claimed as work of Praxiteles a torso of a satyr in the 
Louvre, in scheme identical with the well-known satyr of the 
Capitol. Professor Furtwiingler puts in the same category a 
delicately beautiful head of Aphrodite at Petworth. And his 
translator, Mrs Strong, regards the Aberdeen head of a young 
man in the British Museum as the actual work of Praxiteles. 
Certainly this last head does not suffer when placed beside the 
Olympian head of Hermes. At Mantinca has t^en found a basis 
whereon stood n group of l^tona and her two children, Apollo 
and Artemis, made by Praxiteles. 'Phis base bears reliefs 
representing the musical contest of Apollo and Marsyas, with the 
Muses as spectators, reliefs very pleasing in style, and (|uite 
in the manner of Attic artists of the 4th century. But of course 
we must not ascribe them to the hand of Praxiteles himself ; 
great sculptors did nut themselves execute the reliefs which 
aidomed temples and ether monumefits, l)ut reserved them for 
their pupils. Yet the graoeful figures of the Muses of Mantinca 
.simffiest how much was due to Praxiteles in d<.*termining the tone 
character of Athenian art in relief in the 4th century. 
ExijLCtly the same style which marks them belongs also to a mass 
of sepulchral monuments at Athens, and such works as the 
Sidonian sarcophagus of the Mourning Women, to be presently 
mentioned. 

Excavation on the site of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea 
has resulted in the recovery of works of the school of Scopas. 
Smm Pttusanias tells us that Scopas was the architect of 
the temple, and so important in the case of a Greek 
temple is the sculptural decoration, that we can scarcely 
doubt that the sculpture also of the temple at Tegea was 
under the supervision of Scopas, esp(?cially as he was more 
noted as a scqlptbr than as an architect. In the pediments 
of the temple were represented two scenes from mythology, 
t^e hunting ^ the Calydonian boar and the combat between 
Achilles and TeKephus. To one or other of these scenes belong 
several heads of local marlde discovered on the spot, which arc 
very striking from their extraordinary life and animation. 
iTnfortunateiy they are so much injured that they can scarcely 
be made intelligible except by the help of restoration ; we 
therefore engrave one of them, the helmeted head, as restored 
by a German sculptor (Plate III, fig. 63). 'fhe strong bony 
frame of this head, and its depth from front to back, are not 
less m)te worthy than the parted lips and deeply set and strongly 
shaded eye ; the latter features impart to tlie head a vividness 
of expr(?ssion such as we have found in no previous work of Greek 
art, but which sets the key to the developments of art which 
take place in the Hellenistic age. A draped torso of Atalanta 
from the same pediment has been fitted to one of these heads. 
Hitherto S('opas w»as known to us, setting aside literary records, 
only ns one of the sculptors who had worked at the Mausoleum. 
Ancient critics and travellers, however, bear ample testimony to 
his fame, and the wide range of his activity, which extended to 
northern Greece, Peloponnese and Asia Minor. His Maenads 


and his Tritons and other beings of the sea were much copied in 
antiquity. But perhaps he reached his highest level in statues 
such as that of Apollo as leader of the Muses, dad in long drapery. 

The interesting precinct of Aesculapius at Epidaurus has 
furnished us with specimens of the st^e of an Athenian con- 
temporary of Scopas, who worked with him on the 
Mausoleum. An inscription which records the 
spent on the temple of the Physician-god, informs 
that the models for the sculptures of the pediments, and 
one set of acrotcria or roof adornments, were the work of Timo- 
theus. Of the pedimental figures and the acroteria considerable 
fragments have been recovered, and we may with confidence 
assume that at all events the models for these were by Timotheus. 
It is strange that the unsatisfactory arrangement whereby a 
noted sculptor makes models and some local workman the 
figures enlarged from those models, should have been tolerated 
by so artistic a people as the Greeks. The .subjects of the pedi- 
ments appear to have been the common ones of battles between 
Greek and Amazon and between Lapith and Centaur. W c 
possess fragments of some of the Amazon figures, one of which, 
striking downwards at the enemy, is here shown (fig. 44). Their 
attitu(les are vigorous and alert : hut the work shows no delicacy 
of detail. Figures of 
Nereids riding on 
horses, which were 
found on the same site, 
may very probably be 
roof ornaments (acro- 
teria) of the temple. 

We have also several 
figures of Victory, 
which probably were 
acroteria on some 
smaller temple, per- 
haps that of Artemis. 

A base found at 
Athens, sculptured 
with figures of horse- 
men in relief, bears the 
name of Bryaxis, and 
w as probably made by 
a pupil of his. Prob- 
able conjecture assigns 
to Leochares the 
originals copied in the 
Ganymede of the Vatican, borne aloft by an eagle (Plate I. 
fig. 53) and the noble statue of Alexander the Great at Munich 
(see Leochare.s). Thus we may fairly say that we are now 
a('f|uainted with the work of all the great sculptors who worked 
on the Mausoleum — Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares and Timotheus ; 
and are in a far more advantageous position than were the 
an'haeologists of 1880 for determining the artistic problems 
connected with that noblest of ancient tombs. 

Contemporary with the Athenian sciiool of Praxiteles and 
Scopas was the great school of Argos and Sicyon, of which 
Lysippus was the most distinguished member. Lysippus con- 
tinued the academic traditions of Polyclitus, but he was far 
bolder in his choice of subjects and more innovating in style. 
Gods,^ heroes and mortals alike found in him a sculptor who knew 
how to combine fine ideality with a vigorous actuality. He 
w^as at the height of his fame during Alexander’s life, and the 
grandiose ambition of the great Macedonian found him ample 
employment, especially in the frequent representation of himself 
and his marshals. 

We ha^'e none of the actual works of Lysippus ; but our best 
evidence for his style will be found in the statue of Agias an 
athlete (Plate V. fig. 74) found at Delphi, and shown by an 
inscription to be a marble copy of a bronze original by Lysippus, 
llie Apoxyomenus of the Vatican (man scraping himself with a 
strigil) (Plate VI. fig. 79) has hitherto been regarded as a copy 
from Lysippus ; but of this th^re is no evidence, and the style 
of that statue belongs rather to the 3rd century than the 4tb. 
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The Agias, on the other handle is in style contempomry with the 
works of 4di*century 8cu4>tors. 

Of the daborate groups of csombatants with which hysappm 
enriched such centres as Olympia and Del|^> or of the huge bronze 
statues which he erected in temples and shrines^ we cap form no 
adequate notion. Perhaps among the extant hc^ of Alexander 
the one which is most likely to tbe style of l^iiq>us 

is the head from Alexandria in Jme BritiA ^Ifuseum (Pwte IL 
fig. 56)9 though this was executed at a lat^ time. 

Many noted extant statues may be atttit^ted with probability 
to the latter part of the 4th or the earBer part of the 3i!d century. 
We will mention a few only. The ceMtiiated map at Florence 
representing Niobe and her diildren faSnig before the arrows of 
Apollo and Artemis is certainly a work of the pathetic school^ 
and may be by a pupil of Praxit^es. Niobe, in an agcmy of 
grief, which is in the marble tempered and idealized^ tries to 
protect her youngest daughter frdMh destruction (Plate VI. fig. 78). 
Whether the group can have origiiially been fitted into the gable 
of a temple is a matter of dispute. 

Two great works preserved in the Louvre are so noted that it is 
but necessary to mention them, the Aphrodite of Melos (Plate 
VI. fig. 77), in which archaeologists are now disposed to see the 
influence of Scopas,and the Victory of Samothrace (Plate III. figs. 
61 and 63), an original set up by Demetrius Poliorcetes after a 
naval victory won at Salamis in Cyprus in 306 B.c. over the 
fleet of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 

Nor can we pass over without notice two works so celebrated 
as the Apollo of the Belvidere in the Vatican (Plate II. fig. 55), 
and the Artemis of Versailles. The Apollo is now by most 
archaeologists regarded as probably a copy of a work of Leochares, 
to whose Ganymede it bears a superficial resemblance. The 
Artemis is regarded as possibly due to some artist of the same 
age. But it is by no mean^ clear that we have the right to 
remove either of these figures from among the statues of the 
Hellenistic age. The old theoiy of Preller, vdiich saw in them 
copies from a trophy set up to commemorate the repulse of the 
Gauls at Delphi in 278 B.c., has not lost its phustbility. 

This may be the most appropriate place for mentioning the 
remarkable find made at Siclon in 1886 of a number of .sarcophagi, 
which once doubtless contained the remains of kings 
of Sidon. They are now in the museum of Constanti- 
smm. nople, and are admirably published by Hamdy Bey 
and T. Reinach (Une Neeropole toy ale a Sidon, 1892- 
1896). The sarcophagi in date cover p considerable period. 
The earlier are made on Egyptian models, the covers shaped 
roughly in the form of a human body or mummy. The later, 
however, are Greek in form, and are clearly the work of skilled 



Greek sculptors, who seem 
to have been employed by 
the grandees of Phoenicia 
in the adornment of their 
last resting-places. Four 
of these sarcophagi in par- 
ticular claim * attention, 
and in fact present us 
with examples of Greek 
art of the 5th and 4th 
centuries in several of its 
aspects. To the 5lh 
century belong the tomb 
of the Satrap, the reliefs of 
which bring before us the 
activities and glories of 
some unknown king, and 
the Lycian sarcophagus, 
so called from its form, 
which resembles that of 


tombs found in Lycia, and which is also adorned with reliefs 
which have reference to the past deeds of the hero buried in the 
tomb, though these deeds arc represented, not in the Oriental 
manner directly, but in the Greek manner, clad in mythological 
forms. To the 4th century belong two o^er sarcophagi, 


of these is called the Tomb of Mourning Women. Qn al) sides 
of it alike are ranged a series of beautiful female figures, separated 
by loiiic pUlars, each in a scunewhat different attitude, tl^ugh all 
attitudes denotinggrief (fig. 45). The pediments at the ends of the 
cover are also closely connected with the mourning for the loss of 
a fxitnd and protector, which is the theme of the whole decoratii:A 
of the safoopha^. We see depicted in them the telling of til 
mtm SIf the deatii, with the results in llie inoumful attitude of this 
tiib Sgi^ The mourning must be talmn, not 

sa^^ rq^besentiil^ any pti^sons fo pitFticular, but generally 
as $be esqpressioinfof tiie fedmg of a city, Suchflgures are fomiliar 
to us in the art of tiMS second Attic school ; We could easily find 
parallels to the tatmphagus among the 4th-century sepulchral 
r^efs of Athens. We can scarcely be nfistaken in attributing 
the workmanship of this beautiful sarcopha^s to some sculptor 
tramed in the school of Praxiteles. And it is a conjecture full of 
probability that it once Contained the body of Strato, king of 
Sidon, who ruled about 380 bx., and who was proxiiw or public 
friend of the Athenians. 

More celebrated is the astonishing tomb called that of 
Alexander, though there can be no doubt that, although it 
commemorates tne victories and exploits of Alexander, it was 
made not to hold his remains, but thpse of some ruler of Sidbn 
who was high in his favour. Among all the monuments of anti- 

e which have come down to us, none is foore admirable than 
, ind none more characteristic of the Gr^ genius. We give, 
in two lines, the composition which adomad one of the sides of 
this sarcophagus. It represents a victory of Alexander, probably 
that of the Granicus (&. 46). On the left we see the Maoedonian 
king charging the Persian horse, on the right hi$ ^neral 
Parmenio, and in the midst a yotu^ perhaps Ckitus. 

Mingled with the chiefs are foot-soldim, Greek and Macedonian, 
with whom the Persians are mingled in uamual fray. What 
most strikes the modem eye is the rmnarkaUe freshness and 
force of the action and the attitudes. Those, however, who 
have seen the originals have been speciidly impressed with the 
colouring, whereof, of course, our engraving gives no hint, but 
whicli is applied to the whole surface of the relief with equal 
skill and delicacy. There are other features in the relief on 
which a Greek eye would have dwelt with special pleasure — the 
exceedingly careful symmetry of the whole, the balancii^ of 
figure against figure, the skill with which the result of the battle 
is hinted rather than depicted. The composition is one in which 
the most careful planning and the most precise calculation are 
mingled with freedom of hand and expressiveness in detail. 
The faces in particular show more expression than would be 
tolerated in art of the previous century. We are unable as yet 
to assign an author or even a school to the sculptor of this 
sarcophagus ; he comes to us as a new and striking phenomenon 
in the histor>’ of ancient art. The reliefs which adorn the other 
sides of the sarcophagus are almost equally interesting. On 
One side we see Alexander again, in the company of a Persian 
noble, hunting a lion. The short sides also show us scenes of 
%hting and hunting. In fact it can scarcely be doubted tliat 
if we had but a clue to the interpretation of the reliefs, they 
would be found to embody historic events of the end of the 4th 
century. There are but a few other works of art, such as the 
Bayeux tapestry and the Column Of Trajan, which bring con- 
temporary history so vividly before our eyes. The battles^ with 
the Persians represented in some of the sculpture of the Parthenon 
and the temple of Nike at Athens are treated conventionally 
and with no attempt at realism ; l>ut here the ideal and the actual 
are blended into a work of consummate 4ft, which is at the same 
time, to those who can read the language of Greek art, a historic 
record. The portraits of Alexander the Great which appear on 
this sarcophaj^ are almost contemporary, and the most 
authentic likenesses of him which we j)ossess. The. great Mace- 
donian exercised so strong an influence on contemporar>^ art 
that a multitude of heads of the age, both of gods and men, and 
even the portraits of his successors, show traces of his type. 

We have yet to mention what are afbong the most charming 
and the most characteristic products olwe Greek chisel, the 
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beautiful tombs, adorned Mrith seated or sttoding portraits or 
with reliefs, which were erected in great numbers on all the main 
roads of Greece.' A’ great number of these from the Dipylon 
cemetery are presin^ed in the Central Museum at Athens, smd 
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Sarcophagu.s from Sidon. 

impress all visitors by the gentle sentiment and the charm of 
grouping which they display ((Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of 
Hellas). 

Period IV. /?.<'. — 'rhere can be no question but that 

the period which followed the death of Alexander, commonly 
called the age of Hellenism, was one of great activity and expan- 
sion in architecture. The number of cities founded by himself 
and his immediate successors in Asia and Egypt was enormous. 

The remains of these cities have in a few cases (Ephesus, 

Pergamum, Assiis, I^riene, Alexandria) been partially excavated. 

But the adaptation of Greek architecture to the needs of the 
semi-(«reek peo])lcs included in the dominions of the kings of 
Egypt, Syria and Pergamum i.s too vast a subject for us to entef 
upon here (see ARCiiiTEcrtrRE). 

Painting during this age ceased to be religious. It was no 
longer for temples and public stoae that artists worked, but for 
private persons ; especially they made frescoes for the <lecoration 
of the walls of houses, and panel pictures for galleries set up by 
rich patrons. I'hc names of ^Try few painters of the Hellenistic 
age have come down to us. There can be no doubt that the 
i lmracter of the art declined, and there were no longer produced 
great works to he the pride of cities, or to form an embodiment 
lor all future time of the qualities of a deity or the circumstances 
of scenes mythical or historic. But at the same time the mural 
paintings of Pompeii and other works of the Roman age, w'hich 
are usually more or less nearly derived from Hellenistic models, 
prove that in technical matters painting continued to progress. 

Colouring became more varied, groups more elaborate, per- 
spective was worked out with greater accurac>\ and imagination 
shook itself free from many of the conventions of early art. 

Pompeian painting, however, must be treated of under Roman, 
n6t under ’Greek art. We figure a single example, to show the 
elaboration of paintirtg.at Alexandria and elsewhere, the wondm*- 


ful Pompeian mosaic (f^. 47), which represents the victory of 
Alexander at Issus. lliis work being in stone has preserved its 
colouring ; and it stands at a far higher level of art than ordinary 
Pompeian paintings, which are the worir of mere house-decorators. 

This on the contrary is 
certainly copied from 
the work of a girot 
master. It is instructive 
to corripare it with the 
sarcophagus illustrated 
in fig. 46, w^hich it excels 
in perspective and in 
the freedom of indi 
vidual figures, though 
the composition is much 
less careful and precise. 
Alexander charges from 
the left (his portrait 
being the least .success- 
ful part of the picture), 
and bears down a young 
Persian ; Darius in his 
chariot flees tow'ards the 
right; in the foreground 
a young knight is trying 
to manage a Mtive 
horse. It will be ob- 
served how very simple 
is the indication of 
locality : a few stones 
and a broken tree stand 
for rocks and w^oods. 

Among the original 
sculptural creations of 
the early Hellenistic 
age, a prominent place 
is claimed by the statue 
of Fortune, t>*pifying 
the city of Antioch ( Plate 
VI. fig. 81), a work of Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus. Of 
this we possess a small copy, which is sufficient to show how 
worthy of admiration was the original. We have a beautiful 
embodiment of the personality of the city, seated on a rock, 
holding ears of corn, while the river Orontes, embodied in a 
young male figure, springs forth at her feet. 

This is, so far as we know, almost the only w’ork of the early 
part of the 3rd century which shows imagination. Sculptors 
often worked on a colossal scale, producing such monsters as 
the colossal Apollo at Rhodes, the work of Chares of Lindus, 
which was more than 100 ft. in height. But they <lid ndt show 
freshness or invention ; and for the most part content 







From a photograpli hy G. Brogl. 

Fig. 47.— Mosaic of the Battle of Issus (Naples). 

with varying the types produced in the great schools of the 4th 
century'. The wedthy kings of Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor 
formed art galleries, and were lavish in their payments ; but 
it has often been proved in the history of art that originality 
cannot be produced by mere expenditure. 
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A gieat artist^ whose date has been disputed^ but who is 
now assigned to the Hellenistic age, Damophon of Messene, 
is known to us from his actual Works. He set up in the shrine 
of the Mistress (Despoena) at Lycosura in Arcadia a great 
group of figures consisting of Despoena, Demeter, Artemis 
and the Titan Anytus. Three colossal heads found on the spot 
probably belong to the three last-mentioned deities. We 
illustrate the head of Anytus, with wild disordered hair and 
turbulent expression (fig. 48). Dr Ddrpfeld has argued, on 

architectural grounds, that 
shrine and images alike 
inust be given to a later 
time than the 4th century ; 
and this judgment is now 
confirmed by inscriptional 
and other evidence. 

In one important direc- 
tion sculpture certainly 
made progress. Hitherto 
Greek sculptors had con- 
tented themselves with 
studying the human body 
whether in rest or motion, 
from outside. The dissec- 
tion of the human body, 
with a consequent increase 
in knowledge of anatomy, 
became usual at Alexandria 
in the medical school which 
flourished under the Ptole- 
mies. This improved ana- 
tomical knowledge soon 
Fig. 48.— Head of Anytus : Lycosuni. I'eacted upon the art ol 

sculpture. Works such as 
the Fighter of Agasias in the Louvre (Plate IV. fig. 69), and in a 
less degree the Apoxyomenus (Plate VI. fig. 79), display a 
remarkable internal knowledge of the human frame, such as 
could only come from the habit of dissection. Whether this 
was really productive of improvement in .sculpture may be 
doubted. But it is impossible to withhold one’s admiration 
from works which show an astonishing knowledge of the body 
of man down to its bony framework, and a power and mastery 
of execution which have never since been surpassed. 

With accuracy in the portrayal of men’s bodies goes of necessity 
a more naturalistic tendency in portraiture. As we have seen, 
the art of portraiture was at a high ideal level in the Pheidian 
age ; and even in the age of Alexander the Great, notable men 
were rendered rather according to the idea than the fact. To a 
base and mechanical naturalism (ireek art never at any time 
descended. But from 300 n.c. onwards we have a marvellous 
series of portraits which may be termed rather characteristic 
than ideal, which are very minute in tlioir execution, and delight 
in laying emphasis on the? havt»c wrought by time and life on 
the faces of noteworthy men. Such are the portraits of Demos- 
thenes, of Antisthenes, of Zeno and others, which exist in our 
galleries. And it was no long step from these actual portraits 
to the invention of characteristic types to represent the great 
men of a past generation, such as Homer and I.ycurgus, or to 
form generic images to represent weatherbeaten fishermen or 
toothless old women. 

Our knowledge of the art of the later Hellenistic age has 
received a great accession since 1875 through the systematic 
labours directed by the German Archaeological Insti- 
tutc, which have resulted in recovering the remains 
gmmum. Pergamum, the fortress-city which was the capital 
of the dynasty of tlie Philetaeri. Among the ancient 
buildings of Pergamum none was more ambitious in scale and 
striking in execution than the groat altar used for sacrifices to 
Zeus, a monument supposed to be referred to in the phrase of 
the Apocalypse “ where Satan’s throne is.** This altar, like many 
great sacrificial altars of later Greece, was a vast erection to 
which one mounted by many steps, and its outside was adorned 



with adrieae which represented on a gigantic scale, in the style 
of the 2nd century b.c., the battle between the gods and the 
giants. This enormous frieze (see Pergamum) is now one of tbt 
treasures of the Royal Museums of Berlin, and it cannot fail to 
impress visitors by the size of the figun?s, the energy of the action, 
and the strong vein of sentiment which perMwies tlie whole, 
giving it a certain air of modernity, though the subject is strange 
to the Christian world. In early Greek art the giants where 
they oppose the g^s are represeuUid as men armed in full 
panoply, in shining armour, holding long spears in their 
hands,*’ to use the plura.se in which He.siod describes them. 
But in the Pergameno frieze the giants are strange compounds, 
having the heads and bodies of wild and fierce barbarians, 
sometimes also human legs, but sometimes in the place of legs 
two long serpents, the heads of which take with the giants them- 
stdves a sliare in the battle. Sometimes also they are winged. 
The gods appear in the forms which had been gradually made 
for them in the course of Greek history, but they are usually 
accompanied by the animals sacred to them in ciiltus, betyreen 
which and the serpent-feet of the giants a weird ('ombut goes on. 
We can conjecture the source whence the Pcrgamcne artist 
derived the shaggy hair, the fierce expression, the luige muscles 
of his giants (fig. 49) ; probably these features came originally 
from tlie Galatians, who at the time had settled in Asia Minor, 
ami were spreading the terror of their name and the report of 
their savage devastations through all Asia Minor. The victory 
over the giants clearly stands for the victory of (.ireek civilization 
over Gallic barbarism ; and thi.s meaning is made more emphatic 
because the gods are obviously inferior in physical force to their 
opponents, indeed, a large proportion of the divine combatants 
are goddesses. Yet ex^ery where the giants are overthrown, 
writhing in pain on the ground, or transfixed by the weapons of 
their opponents ; everywhere the gods are victorious, yet in the 
victory retain much of their divine calm. The piecing together 
of the friez(‘ at B(?rlin has been a labour of many years ; it is 
now complete, and there is 
a special museum devoted to 
it. Some of the groups have 
become familiar to students 
from photographs, especially 
the group which represents 
Zeus slaying his enemies with 
thunderbolts, and the group 
wherein Athena seizes by the 
hair an overthrown opponent, 
who is winged, while Victory 
runs to crown her, and be- 
neath is seen Gaia, the earth- 
goddess who is the mother of 
the giants, rising out of the 
ground, and mourning over 
her vanquished and tortured 
children. Another and smaller 
frieze which also decorated 
the altar-place gives us scenes 
from the history of Telephus, 

who opposed the landing of ^ 

the army of Agamemnon in ,o._Giant from Great Altai 
Asia Minor and was over- j^ergamum. 

thrown by Achilles. Tliis 

frieze, which is quite fragmentary, is put together by Dr Schneider 
in the Jahrbuch of the German Archaeological Institute for 1900. 

Since the Renaissance Rome has ('ontinually produced a crop 
of works of Greek art of all periods, (lartly originals brought 
from Greece by conquering generals, partly copies, such as the 
group at Rome formerly known as Paetus and Arria, and the 
overthrown giants and barbarians which came from the elaborate 
trophy set up by Attalus at Athens, of which copies exist in 
many museums. A noted work of kindred school is the group 
of Laocoon and his sons (Plate I. fig. 52), signed by Rhodian 
sculptors of the ist centur>' b.c., which has been perhaps more 
discussed than any work of the Greek chisel, and served as a peg 
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lor the aefithetic theories of Lessing and Cioethe. In our days 
^he histrionic and strained charaicter of the group is iregarded as 
greatly diminishing its interest, in spite of the astounding skill 
and knowledge of the human body shown by the artists. To 
the same school belong tlie late rmesentations of ttarsyas 
being flayed by the victorious Apollo '(Plate II, fig. 54), a some- 
what repulsive subject, chosen by the artists of this age as a 
means for displaying their accuiate knowledge of anatomy. 

On what a scale some of the artists of Asia Minor would wokh 
is ahown us by the enormous ^group, by Apollonius and Tauriscus 
of Tralles, which is called tibe Famese Bull (Plate I. fig. 51), and 
which represents how J)irce was tied to a wild bull by her step- 
sons Zethus and Amphion. 

The extensive excavations and alterations which have taken 


placie at Rome in recent years have been very fruitful; the 
j?Mn« may be found partly in the palace erf the 

Oanservatori on the Capitol, partly in the new museum 
of the Terme. Among recently found statues none excel in 
interest some bronzes of large size dating from the Hellenistic age. 
In the figure of a seated boxer (Plate V. fig. 72), in scale somewhat 
exc'eeding life, attitude and gesture are expressive. Evidently 
the boxer lias fought alread)', and is awaiting a further conflict. 
His face is cut and swollen ; on his hands are the tenible caestus, 
here made of leather, and not loaded with iron, like the caestus 
(described by Virgil. The figure is of astounding force ; but 
though the face is brutal and the expression savage, in the sweep 
of the limbs there is nobility, even ideal beauty. To the last the 
Greek artist could not set aside his admiration for physical 
perfection. Another bronze figure of more than life-size is that 
of a king of the HeUenistic age standing leaning on a spear. He 
is absolutely nude, like the athletes of Polyclitus. Another 
latge bronze presents us with a Hellenistic type of Dionysus. 

Besides the bronzes found in Rome we may set those recently 
found in the sea on the coast of Cythera, the contents of a ship 
sailing from Greece to Rome, and lost on the way. The date of 
these bronze statues has been diluted. In any case, even if 
ewKUlsed in Ihe Ronuui age, tbe)' go back to originals of the 5th 
and 4th centuries. The most noteworthy among them is a 
beautiful athlete (Plate V. fig. 73) standing with lumd upraised, 
winch refects the style of the Attic school of the 4th century. 

After 146 B.c, when Corinth destroyed and Greece became 
a Roman province, Greek ail, though b)' no means extinct, 
worked mainly in the employ' of the Roman (!onquerurs (see 
Roman Akt). ' 


IV. $BL«CT Bttilioqraphy.i— 1. Q«Mral works on Qrssk Art. — 
'rhe only recent general histories of Greek art an; : 11. Brunn, 

Ctfieckiseke KunsigeschickUt^ bks. i. and ii., dealing with archaic art; 
W. Klein, GeschichU der griechischen Kunst, no illustrations ; Perrot 
c't Chipies, Histoire de Vart laa.v I'aniiquiiiy vols. vii. and viii. 
(accliaic art only). 

Introductory are: P. GardsicT, Grammar oi Greek Avi\ J. E. 
Harriicm, Introductory Studies in Greek Art \ H, B. VValtors, Art of 

thiGrooks, 

Useful are also : H. Brunn, Gesckichie der grieckischen KiinsHer, 
(mw' edition, 1889) ; J. Overtax: k, Die antihen Schriftquellen zur 
Gg$chicktB der bildenden KUn&k hei den Griechen ; untranslated 
]>aesagea in Latin and Greek ; the Elder Pliny’s Ghafters on the 
lUUory of Arty edited by K. Jex»-Hlakc and E. Sellers ; H. S. Jones, 
A mtdm t WH»$rs on Greek SotiMwr. 

IL iKMtoala AMI|R wik Oreek Arehaeologr. — England : 
Journal of Hellenit Stuaies ; 'Annual of the British School at Athens ; 
Classical Hcvietv. France: Beinte archMogique ) Gaeette archi- 
ologique ; HuUetin de correspondance heUenique. Germany : Jahr- 
Inuh des K, deutschen anh. fnstituts: Mitteilungen dcs arch. Jnst., 
Athonische Abteilung, ROmisclie Abteilung ; Antike Dcnkmdter* 
Austria : Jahreshefte des K. dsterreich, arch. Instituts. Italy ; 
Publications of the Accademia dei Lined : Monuntenti antichi ; Not. 
dci sravi ; Bulletino comunale di Roma, Greece : Ephemeris \ 
archaiohgihe ; Deltion archaidogikon ; Praktika of the Athenian 
Aix'tuu'ological Society. 

m. Qretic Arohiteotura. — General : Perrot el Chipiez, Histoire de 
Vart dans Vantiquiti\ vol. vii. ; A. Choisy, Histoire de r architecture, 
vol. i. ; Anderson and Spiers, Architecture of Greece and Rome ; E. 
Boutmy, Philosophie de farchiieciure en Grdce : K. Sturgis, History of 
Architeotwrey XiSi. i. ; A. Marquand, Creek Architecture, 

IV. timk govlptture. — Gmenal: M. CoUignon, Histoire de la 
sc iitpture grecque (2 v ols.) ; E, A. Gardner. Handbook of Greek Sculps 

"ySht: date is given when the work cannot be considcsed new. 


iure A. Furtiwftngler, Masterpieces ef Greek SculiAme, transliLted and 
ediM by E. Skiers ; FtiedeiiGhs knd Wolters, Bausiesne xur 
GesMchte der griechisck^omiechen PlasHk {i8S7) ; von Mach, Hand- 
booh of Greek ind Roman Sculpture, 500 plates ; H. Bulle, Der schone 
Mensdh in der Jftunst : Alterium, plates ; S. Reinach, Ripertoire 
de la dtatuaire , grecque st romaine, 5 volt. 

V. tireek Painting aadlgitiwe* — Woltmann and Woennann, History 

^ Paintifu, vol. i., translated and edited by S. Colvin (1880) ; H. B. 
waiters, History of Ancient Tottery (2 vols.),; Harrison and HacCcdl, 
Greek Vas0-i>aif^gs (1894) ; ‘Reydt et M. CoUignon, Histoire de 
la edramique qpecque (c888) ; P. Gttttxl, La Peinture antique (X892) ; 
S. Reioaoh, Repertoire \de$- vases peints grecs et Hrusques (2 vols.) ; 
Furtwangler und Reicbhold, Wdteier 

Vorlegebldtter fikr archdotogischeWvmipm ivBBq-^X^ , 

VI. Bpaobd Bdhools and 8itsil^-dL Jmtin, La SeMtum tBrnUfue 
ewtre les guerres mddiques et rtpoqmedh mfricDs ; C 

on the Art of Pheidias (1885) ; W* Rl#a, PraaUeles ; &. Pekifot, 
PraxitHe\ A. S. Murray, ScutfAmes of the Parthenon; W. Biin, 
Euphronios ; £. Pottier, Douru *, P. Gardner, Sculptured Tonitm of 
Hellas ; E. A. Gardner, Ancieett Athens ; A. Botticher, OlynMa ; 
Bernoulli, Griechisoke IkonograMe ; P. Gardner, The Types ofimek 
Coins (1883) ; E. A. Gardner, .w. GrssA Sculptor, 

VII. fiooki Mlated to the iWoot. — J. G. Frazer, Pausanios's 

Description of Greece (6 vols.) ; J. I^aage, Darsielhmg des Mensekm in 
der dHeren grieckischen Kunst ; E. Brucke, The Human Figtm; its 
Beauties and Defects ; A. MichaseUs, Ancient MaiAdes in Great BP tt a in 
(1882) ; Catalogue of Greek Sculidsm in the British Museum (3 wall.) ; 
Catalogue of Greek vases in the mdtisd^ Museum (4 vdia) ; J. B. Btiry, 
History of Greece (iUustrated edition) ; Baumeister, Denhmdkr tlea 
klassischen Altertums (•^vcAs^.). (P. G.) 

GREEK FIRE, the name gpfi&td to inflammable and 
destructive oompositions used ki warfare during the mkldle 
ages and particularly by the Byzantine Gredcs at the sieges of 
Constantinople. The employanent of liquid Are is represented 
on Assyrian bas-rdiefs. At the siqge of Plataea (429 
Spartans attempted to bum tbe town by piling agaiatl,' l&ie 
walls wood saturated with pitcb dbd Md aettiqg k nn 

fire (Thuc. ii. 77), and at the siege of Delium (424 b.c.) a cauldron 
containing pitch, sulphur and burning charcoal, was placed 
against the walls and urged into flame by the aid of a bellows, 
the blast from which was conveyed through a hottow tree-trunk 
(Thuc. iv, 100), Aeneas Tacticus in the following century 
mentions a mixture of sulphur, pitch, charcoal, Incense and tow, 
wliidi was packed in wooden vessels and thrown lighted upon 
the decks of the enemy's ships. Later, as in receipts given by 
Vegetius (c, a.j>. 350), naphtlia or petroleum Is added, and some 
nine centuries afterwards the same substances arc foimd forming 
part of mixtures described in the later receipts (which probably 
date from the Iwginning of the i3tli century) of the collection 
known as the Idher igniim of Marcus Graecus. In subsequent 
receipts saltpetre and turpentine make their appearance, and 
the modern “ carcass composition/* containing sulphur, tallow, 
rosin, turpentine, saltpetre and crude antimony, is a repre- 
sentative of the same class of mixtures, which became known 
to the Crusaders as Greek fire but were more usually called 
wildfire, (ireek fire, properly so-called, was, however, of a some- 
what different character. It is said that in the reign of Con- 
stantine Pogonatus (64^-685) an architect named Callinicus, 
who had fled from Heliopolis in Syria to Constantinople, prepared 
a wet fire which was thrown out from siphons (ru Sta tuW (rtpt^tov 
sK^pofAtvov vvp ijpov), and that by its aid the ships of the 
Saracens were set on fire at Cyzicus and their defeat assured. 
The art of compounding this mixture, which is also referred to 
as Oahaovriov, or sea fire, was jealously guarded at Con- 
sUintinople, and the possession of the secret on several occasions 
printed of great advantage to the city. The nature of the 
compound is somewhat ol^ure. It has been supposed that the 
novelty introduced by Callinicus was saltpetre, but this view 
involves the difficulty that that substance was apparently not 
known till the 13th century, even if ii were capable of accounting 
for the properties attributed to the wet fire. Licut.-ColoneL 
H. W. L. Hime, after a close examination of the available 
evidence, concludes that what distinguished Greek fire from the 
other incendiaries of the period was the presence of quicklime, 
which was well known to give rise to a large development of 
heat when brought into contact with water. The mixture, 
was composed of such materials as sulphur and naphtha with 
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quicklime^ and took fire spontaneously when wetted^-whence 
the name o£ wet fire or sea fine ; aiid portions of it were “ pro-* 
jected; and at the' same tame ignited by applying the hose of a 
water engine to the breech ” of the siphon^ which was a wooden 
tube, cased with bronze. 

See Lieoit.-^^ol. Hl W. L. Hime^ Gunpowder and Ammuniimt, ihsir 
Gng/in and Progress (J^xadoa, ssk 4 )* ' * 

QRBEK IHDBPfiNDBUCIB* WAR OB, the name given to? the 
great rising of the Greek subjects of the sultan against the 
Ottoman domination^ which began in xdsi and ended; in 1833 
with the establishment of the^ independent kingdom of Greece. 
The circumstances that led to the insurrection and the geneml 
diplomatic situation by which its fortunes were from time to time 
affected arc dfescribed elsewhere (see Grbsgs : History ; Turicey ; 
History), The present article is confined to a description of the 
general character and main events of the war itself. If we 
exclude the abortive invasion of the Danubian principaiities 
by Prince Alexander Ypsilanti (March 1821), which collapsed 
ignominiously as soon as it was disavowed by the tsar, the 
theatre of the war waa confined to continental (ireece; the Morea, 
and the adjacent narrow seas. Its histor>' may, broadly speaking, 
be divided into three periods : the first (1821-1824), during 
which the Greeks, aided by numerous volunteers from Europe, 
were successfully pitted again.st the sultan’s forces alone ; the 
second; from 1824, when the disciplined troops of Mebemct Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, turned the tide against the insurgents ; the 
third, from the intervention of the European powers in tlie 
autumn of 1827 to the end. 

When, on the 2nd (»f April 1821, Archbishop (Jermanos^ head 
of the lletaeria in the Morea, raised the standard of the c^ross at 
Kalavryta as the signal for a general rising of the Giristian 
population, die circumstances wore highly favourable. In the 
Morea itself, in spite of plentiful warning, the Turks were wholly 
unprepared ; while the bulk of the Ottoman army, under the 
seraskier Khurshid Pasha, was engaged in the long tasdc of 
reducing the intrepid Ali, pasha of lannina ^see Ali, pasha of 
lannina). 

Another factor, and that the determining one, soon cuime to the 
aid of the Greeks. In warfare carried on in such a country as 
Greece, sea-girt and with a coast deeply indented, inland without 
roads and intersected witli nigged mountains, victory — as 
Wellington was quick to observe — ^must rest with the side that 
has command of the sea. This was assured to the insurgents at 
the outset by the revolt of the maritime communities of the 
Greek archipelago. 'Fhe Greeks of the islands had been accus- 
tomed from time inunemorial to seafaring ; their ships— some 
as large as frigates — were well armed, to guard against the 
Barbary pirates and rovers of their own kin ; lastly, they had 
furnished the bulk of the sailors to the .Ottoman navy which, 
now that this recniiting ground was closed, had to be manned 
hastily with impressed crews of dock-labourers and peasants, 
many of whom Imd never seen the sea. The Turkish fleet, 
“ adrift in the Archipelago ’’-—as the British seamen put it — 
thougli greatly superior in tonnage and weight of metal, could 
never be a match for the Greek brigs, manned as these were by 
trained, if not disciplined, crews. 

The war was begun by the Greeks without definite plan and 
without any generally recognized leadership. The force with 
Outbreak ^kich Gcrmanos marched from Kalavryta against 
ottte Patras was composed of peasants armed with scythes, 
loMinwc- clubs and slings, among whom the “ primates ” exer- 
cised a somewhat honorary authority. The town 
itself was destroyed and those of its Mussulman inhaliitants 
wlio could not escape into the citadel were massacred ,* but the 
citadel remained in the hands of the Turks till 1828. Mean- 
while, in the south, leaders of another stamp had appeared : 
Petros, bey of the Maina (y.n;) chief of the Mavromichales, who 
at the head of his clan attacked Kalamata and put the Mussul- 
man inhabitants to the sword ,* and Kolokotrones, a notable 
brigand once in the service of the Ionian government^ who — 
fortified by a vision of the Virgin — oaptuted Korytaena and 
slaughtered its infidel population. Encouraged by these 
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successes the revolt spread rapidly ; within three weeks there 
wosoiiot a Mussulman le^ in the open country, ondlthe remnants 
of the onxEe domihant class were closely besieged in the fortified 
towns by hosts' of wild peasants and brigands. The flames of 
pevdit now spread across the Isthmus of Corinth : eariy in April 
the Christians of Dervenokhoria rose, and the whole of Boeotia 
and Attica quickly followed suit ; at the beginning of May the 
Mussulman inhabitants of Athens were blockaded in the Acro- 
polis. in the Moreay meanwhile, a few Mussulman fortresses .still 
held'oot : Coron, Modon, Navarino, Patras, Nauplia, Monem\ asia, 
Tripolitsa. One by one they fell, and e.s'erywherc were repeated 
the same scenes of but^chelr^^ The horrors culminated in the 
capture of Tripolitsa, the capital of the vilayet. In the Sept- 
ember this was taken by storm ; Kolokotrones rode in triumph 
to the citadel over streets carpeted with the dead ; and the 
crowning triumph of the Cross was celebrated by a cold-blooded 
massacre of 2000 prisoners of all ages and both sexes; This 
completed the success of the insurrection in the Morea, where 
only Patras, Nauplia, and one or two lesser fortresses remained to 
the Turks. 

Meanwhile, north of the Isthmus, the fortunes of war had been 
less one-sided. In the west Kimrshid’s lieutenant, Omar 
Vrioni (a Mussulman Greek of tbe race of the Palaeologi), had 
inflicted a series of defeats on the insurgents, recaptured Levadia, 
and on the 30th of June relieved' the Acropolis : but the rout 
of the troops which Mohommed Paslia was bringing to hi.s aid 
by the Greeks in the defile of Mount Oeta, and the news of the fall 
of Tripolitsa, forced^him to retreat, and the campaign of 1821 
ended; with the retiromimt of the Turks into Thessaly. 

The month of April had witoes.sed' the revolt of the . principal 
Greek islands, Spetsae on the 7th, Psara on the 23rd, Hydra 
on the 28th and Samos on the 30th. Their fleets were divided 
into squadrons, of which one, under Tombazes, was deputed 
to watch fbr the entmnee of the Ottomans into the archipelago, 
while the other under Andreas Miaoulis sailed to blockade 
Patras and; watch the coasts of Epirus. At sea, as on land, the 
Greeks opened the campaign with hideous atrocities, almost 
their first exploit being the capture of a vessel carrying to Mecca 
the shcik-uhlslam and his family, whom they murdered with 
every aggravation of outrage. 

These inauspicious beginnings, indeed, set the whole tone of 
the war, which was frankly one of mutual extermination. On 
both sides the combatants were barbarians, without 
discipline or competent organization. At sea 
Greeks rapidly developed into mere pirates, and 
Miaoulis, for all his high character and courage, was 
often unable to prevent his captains from sailing home at critical 
moments, when pay or booty failed. On land the presence of 
a few educated Phanariots, such as Demetrios Ypsilanti or 
Alexander Mavrocordato, was powerless to inspire the rude 
hordes with any sense of order or of humanity in warfare ; while 
every lull in the fighting, due to a temporary check to the Turks, 
was the signal for internecine conflicts due to the rivalry^ of 
leaders who, with rare exceptions, thought more of their personal 
power and profit than of the cause of Greece. 

This cause, hideecl, was helped more by the impolitic re- 
prisals of the Turks than by the heroism of the insurgents. All 
Europe .stood aghast at the news of the execution j ^ ^ 
the Patriarch Gregorios of Constantinople (April 22, 

1821) and the wholesale massacres that followed, 
culminating as these did in the extermination of the 
prosperous community of Scio (Chios) in March 1822. The 
cause of Greece was now that of Christendom, of the Catholic 
and Protestant West, as of the Grthodox East. European 
Liberalism, too, gagged and fettered under Metternich’s Bunpe 
“.system,” recognized in the Greeks the champions anotbe 
of its own cause ; while even conservative states- rising 
men, sdiooled in the memories of ancient Hellas, 
saw in the struggle a fight of civilization against ^ 
barbariam. This latter belief, which was, moreover, flattering 
to their vanity, the Greek leaders were astute enough to foster ; 
the propaganda of Adamontios Gorafo {qji.) had done its 
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work ; and wily brigands, like Odysseus of Ithaka, assuming 
the style and trappings of antiquity, posed as the champions 
of classic culture against the barbarian. All Europe, then, 
hailed with joy the exploit of (bnstantine Kanaris, who on the 
night of June succeeded in steering a fire*ship among the 
Turkish squadron off Scio, and burned the flag-ship of the 
capudan-pasha with ,1000 souls on board. 

Meanwhile Sultan Mahmud, now wide awake to the danger, 
had been preparing for a systetnatic effort to suppress the 
rising. The threatened breach with Russia had been avoided 
by Mettemich’s influence on the tsar Alexander ; the death of 
^i of lannina had set free the army of Khurshid Pasha, who now, 
as seraskin of Rumelia, was charged with the task of reducing 
the Morea. In the spring of 1822 two Turkish armies advanced 
southwards : one, under Omar Vrioni, along the coast of Western 
Hellas, the other, under Ali, pasha of Drama (Dramali), through 
Boeotia and Attica. Omar was held in check by the mud 
Bxp$dh I’nmpt^^ts of Missolonghi ; but Dramali, after exacting 
Hanoi fearful vengeance for the massacre of the Turkish 
Otmmmti, garrison of tlie Acropolis at Athens, crossed the 
isthmus and with the over-confidence of a conquering 
barbarian advanced to the relief of the hard-pressed garrison 
of Nauplia. He crossed the perilous defile of Dervenaki un- 
opposed ; and at the news of his jipproach most of the members 
of the Greek government assembled at Argos fled in panic terror. 
Demetrios Ypsilanti, however, with a few hundred men joined 
the Mainote Karayanni in the castle of Larissa, which crowns 
the acropolis of ancient Argos. This held Dramali in check, 
and gave Kolokotrones time to collect an army, llie Turks, 
in the absence of the fleet which was to have brought them 
supplies, were forced to retreat (August 6) ; the Greeks, inspired 
with new courage, awaited them in the pass of Dervenaki, where 
the undisciplined Ottoman host, thrown into confusion by an 
avalanche of boulders hurled upon them, was annihilated. In 
Western Greece the campaign had an outcome scarcely less 
disastrous for the Turks. The death of Ali of lannina had been 
followed by the suppression of the insurgent Suliotes and the 
advance of Omar Vrioni southwards to Missolonghi ; but the 
town held out gallantly, a Turkish surprise attack, on the 6th of 
January 1823, wivs beaten off, and Omar Vrioni had to abandon 
the siege and re tin* northwards over the pass of Makrynoros. 

The victorious outcome of tht? year’s fighting had a disastrous 
effect upon the Cirecks. I’heir victories had been due mainly 
to the guerilla tactics of the leaders of the type of 
mMur Kolokotrones ; Mavrocordato, whose character and 
Oraakt. * antecedents had marked him out as the natural head 
of the new Greek state, in spite of his successful 
defence of Missolonghi, had been discredited by failures else- 
where ; and the Greeks thus learned to despise their civilized 
advisers and to underrate the importance of discipline. The 
temporary removal of the common peril, moreover, let loose all 
the sectional and personal jealousies, which even in face of the 
enemy had been with difficulty restrained, and the year 1823 
witnessed the first civil war between the Greek parties. These 
internecine feuds might easily have proved fatal to the cause 
of Greece. In the Archipelago Hydriotes and Spetsiotes were 
at daggers drawn ; the men of Psara were at open war with 
those of Samos ; all semblance of discipline and cohesion had 
vanished from the Greek fleet. Rad Khosrev, the new Ottoman 
admiral, been a man of enterprise, he might have regained the 
command of the .sea and, with it, that of the whole situation. 
But the fate of his predecessor had filled him with a lively terror 
of Kanaris and his fire-ships ; he contented himself with a 
cruise round the coasts of Greece, and was happy 
of iSwf" return to safety under the guns of. the Dardanelles 
without having accomplished anything beyond throw- 
ing supplies and troops into Coron, Modon and Patras. 
On land, meanwhile, the events of the year before practically 
repeated themselves. In the west an army of Mussulman and 
(^tholic Albanians, under Mustai Pasha, advanced southwards. 
On the night of the 21st of August occurred the celebrated 
exploit of Marko Botzaris and his Suliotes : a successful surprise 


attack on the camp of the Ottoman vanguard, in which the 
Suliote leader fell. The jealousy of the Aetolian militia for the 
Suliotes, however, prevented the victo^ being decisive; and 
Mustai advanced to the siege of AnatoUko, a little town in the 
lagoons near Missolonghi. Here he was detained until, on the 
nth of December, he was forced to raise the siege and retire 
northwards. His colleague, Yussuf Pasha, in East Hellas fared 
no better; here, too, the Turks gained some initial sucoesses, 
but in the end the harassing tactics of Kolokotrones and his 
guerilla bands forced them back into the plain of the Kephissos. 
At the end of the year the Greeks were once more free to renew 
their internecine feuds. 

Just when these feuds were at their height, in the autumn 
of 1823, the most famous of the Philhellenes who sacrificed 
themselves for the cause of Greece, Lord Byron, arrived in 
Greece. 

The year 1824 was destined to be a fateful one for the Greek 
cause. The large loans raised in Europe, the first instalment 
of which Byron had himself brought over, while 
providing the Greeks with the sinews of war, provided 
them also with fresh material for strife. To the is24, 
struggle for power was added a struggle for a share of 
this booty, and a second civil war broke out, Kolokotrones 
leading the attack on the forces of the government. Early in 
1825 the government was victorious ; Kolokotrones was in 
prison ; and Odysseus, the hero of so many exploits and so 
many crimes, who had ended by turning traitor and selling his 
services to the Turks, had been captured, imprisoned in the 
Acropolis, and finally assassinated by his former lieutenant 
Gouras (July 16, 1824). But a new and more terrible danger 
now threatened Greece. Sultan Mahmud, despairing of sup- 
pressing the insurrection by his own power, had reluctantly 
summoned to his aid Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, whose 
well-equipped fleet and disciplined army were now 
thrown into the scale against the Greeks. Already, Unnoi 
in June 1823, the pasha’s son-in-law Hussein Bey Matamat 
had landed in (rete, and by April of the following 
year had reduced the insurgent islanders to submission. Crete 
now became the base of operations against the Greeks. On the 
iqth of June Hussein appeared before Kasos, a nest of pirates 
of evil reputation, which he captured and destroyed. The .same 
day the Egyptian fleet, under Ibrahim Pasha, sailed from 
Alexandria. Khosrev, too, emboldened by this new sense of 
support, ventured to sea, surprised and destroyed Psara (July 2), 
and planned an attack on Samos, which was defeated by Miaouiis 
and his fire-ships (August 16, 17). On the ist of September, 
however, Khosrev succeeded in effecting a junction with Ibrahim 
off Budrun, and two indecisive engagements followed with the 
united Greek fleet on the 5th and loRi. llie object of Ibrahim 
was to reach Suda Bay with his transports, which the Greeks 
should at all costs have prevented. A first attempt was defeated 
by Miaouiis on the i6th of November, and Ibrahim was compelled 
to retire and anchor off Rhodes ; but the Greek admiral was 
unable to keep his fleet together, the season was far advanced, 
his captains were clamouring for arrears of pay, and the Greek 
fleet sailed for Nauplia, leaving the sea unguarded. On the 
5th of December Ibrahim again set sail, and reached Suda 
without striking a blow. Here he completed his preparations, 
and, on the 24th of February 1825, landed at Modon in the 
Morea with a force of 4000 regular infantry and 500 cavalry. 
The rest followed, without the Greeks making any effort to 
intercept them. 

The conditions of the war were now completely changed. 
The Greeks, who had been squandering the money provided 
by the loans in every sort of senseless extravagance, 
affected to despise the Egyptian invaders, but they 
were soon undeceived. On the 21st of March Ibrahim Moram, 
had laid siege to Navarino, and after some delay a 
Greek force under Skourti, a Hydriote sea-captain, was sent to 
its relief. The Greeks had in all smne 7000 men, Suliotes, 
Albanians, armatoli from Rumelia, and some irregular Bulgarian 
! and Vlach cavalry. On the 19th of April they were met by 
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Ibmhim at Kromtnydi with 2000 regular infantry, 400 cavalry 
and four jfuns. The Greek entrenchments were stormed at the 
point of the bayonet by Ibrahim*s fellahin at the first onset ; the 
defenders broke and fled, leaving 600 dead on the field. The 
news of this disaster, and of the fall of Pylos and Navarino that 
followed, struck terror into the Greek government; and in 
answer to popular clamour Kolbkotroncs was taken from prison 
and placed at the head of the army. But the guerilla tactics 
of the wily klephtwere powerless against Ibrahim, who marched 
northward, and, avoiding Nauplia for the present, seized 
Tripolitsa, and made this the base from which his columns 
marched to devastate the countrv far and wide. 

Meanwhile from the north the Ottomans were making another 
supreme effort. The command of the anny that was to operate 
Hellas had been given to Reshid “ Kutahia,” 
pc^ha of lannina, an able general and a man of deter- 
mined character. On the 6th of April, after bribing 
the Albanian clansmen to neutrality, he passed the 
defile of Makrynoros, which the Greeks had left 
undefended, and on the 7th of May opened the second siege of 
Missolonghi. For twelve months the population held out, re- 
pulsing the attacks of the enemy, refusing every offer of honour- 
able capitulation. This resistance was rendered possible by the 
Greek command of the sea, Miaoulis from time to time entering 
the lagoons with supplies ; it came to an end when this command 
was lost. In September 1825 Ibrahim, at the order of the sultan, 
had joined Reshid before the town ; piecemeal the outlying 
forts and defences now fell, until the garrison, reduced by 
starvation and disease, determined to hazard all on a final sortie. 
This took place on the night of the 22nd of April 1826 ; but a 
mistaken order threw the ranks of the Greeks into disorder, 
and the Turks entered the town pell-mell with the retreating 
crowd. Only a remnant of the defenders succeeded in gaining 
the forests of Mount Zygos, where most of them perished. 

The fall of Missolonghi, followed as this was by the submission 
of many of the more notable chiefs, left Reshid free to turn his 
attention to East Hellas, where Gouras had been ruling 
SulkiM. ^ practically independent chief and in the spirit 
of a brigand. The peasants of the open country 
welcomed the Turks as deliverers, and Reshid's conciliatory 
policy facilitated his march to Athens, which fell at the first 
assault on the 25th of August, siege being at once laid to the 
Acropolis, where Gouras and his troops had taken refuge. 
Round this the war now centred ; for all recognized that its 
fall would involve that of the cause of Greece. In these straits 
the Greek government entrusted the supreme command of the 
troops to Karaiskakis, an old retainer of Ali of lannina, a master 
of the art of guerilla war, and, above all, a man of dauntless 
courage and devoted patriotism. A first attempt to relieve the 
Acropolis, with the assistance of some disciplined troops under 
the French Colonel Fabvier, was defeated at Chaidari by the 
Turks. The garrison of the Acropolis was hard pressed, and the 
death of Gouras (October 13th) would have ended all, had not 
his heroic wife taken over the command and inspired the defenders 
with new courage. For months the siege dragged on, while 
Karaiskakis fought with varying success in the mountains, a 
final victory at Distomo (February 1827) over Omar Vrioni 
securing the restoration to the Gr(;ek cause of all continental 
Greece, except the towns actually held by the Turks. 

It was at this juncture that the Greek government, reinforced 
by a fresh loan from Europe, handed over the chief command 
at sea to Lord Cochrane (earl of Dundonald, q,v,), and 
c^rmae forces to General (afterwards Sir 

CJtonb. Richard) Church, both Miaoulis and Karaiskakis 
consenting without demur to serve under them. 
Cochrane and Church at once concentrated their energies on the 
task of relieving the Acropolis. Already, on the 5th of Februaiy, 
General Gordon had landed and entrenched himself on the hill 
of Munychia, near the ancient Piraeus, and the efforts of the 
Turks to dislodge him had failed, mainly owing to the fire of 
the steamer ** ^rteria ” commanded by Captain Hastings. 
When Church and Cochrane arrived, a general assault bn the 


Ottoman camp was decided on. This was preceded, on the 
25th of April, by an attack, headed by Cochrane, on the Turkish 
troops established near the monastery of St Spiridioh, the result 
of which was to establish communications between the Greeks, 
at Munychia and Phalerum and isolate Reshid's vanguard on 
the promontory of the Piraeus. The monaster)^ held out for 
two days longer, when the Albanian garrison surrendered on 
terms, but were massacred by the Greeks as they were marching 
away under escort. For this miserable crime Church has, by 
some historians, l^een held responsible by default ; it is clear, 
however, from his own account that no blame rests upon him 
(see his MS. Narrative, vol. i. chap. ii. p. 34). The assault on 
the Turkish main camp was fixed for the 6th of May ; but, 
unfortunately, a (chance skirmish brought on an engagement 
the day before, in the course of which Karaiskakis was killed, 
an irreparable loss in view of his prestige with the wild armatolt. 
The assault on the following day was a disastrous failure.. The 
Greeks, advancing prematurely over broken ground 
and in no sort of order, were fallen upon in flank by JwSJj 
Reshid's horsemen, and fled in panic terror. The 
English officers, who in vain tried to rally them, 
themselves only ju.st escaped by scrambling into their bouts 
and putting off to the war-vessels, whose guns checked the 
pursuit and enabled a remnant of the fugitives to escape, 
('hurch held Munychia till the 27th, when he sent instructions 
for the garrison of the Acropolis to surrender. On the 5th of 
June the remnant of the defenders marched out with the 
honours of war, and continental Greece was once more in the 
power of the Turks. Had Reshid at once advanced over the 
Isthmu.s, the Morea also must have been subdued ; but he 
was jealous of Ibrahim, and preferred to return to lannina to 
consolidate his conquests. 

The fate of Greece was now in the hands of the Powers, who 
after years of diplomatic wrangling had at last realized that 
intervention was necessary if Greece was to be saved 
for European civilization. The worst enemy of the 
Greeks was their own incurable spirit of faction ; in 
the very crisis of their fate, during the siege of Missolonghi, rival 
presidents and rival assemblies struggled for supremacy, and a 
third civil war had only been prevented by the arrival of Cochrane 
and Church. Under their influence a new National Assembly 
met at Troczene in March 1827 and elected as president Count 
Capo d’ Istria formerly Russian minister for foreign affairs ; 
at the same time a new constitution was promulgated which, 
when the very life of the insurrection scorned on the point of 
flickering out, set forth the full ideal of Pan-Hellenic dreams. 
Anarchy followed ; war of Rumeliotes against Moreotes, of chief 
against chief ; rival factions bombarded each other from the 
two forts at Nauplia over the stricken town, and in derision of 
the impotent government. Finally, after months of inaction, 
Ibrahim began once more his systematic devastation of the 
country. To put a stop to this the Powers decided to intervene 
by means of a joint demonstration of their fleets, in order to 
enforce an armistice and compel Ibrahim to evacuate the Morea 
(Treaty of London, July 6, 1827). The refusal of Ibrahim to 
obey, without special instruction from the sultan, led to the 
entrance of the allied British, French and Russian fleet into the 
harbour of Navarino and the battle of the 20th of October 1827 
(see Navarino). This, and the two campaigns of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-29, decided the issue. 

Authorities, — There is no trustworthy history of the war, based 
on all tlie material now available, and aU the existing works must be 
read witli caution, especially those by eye-witnesses, wh6 were too 
often prejudiced or the dupes of the Greek factions. The best-known 
works are.: G. Finlay. Hist, of the Greek Revolution (2 vols., London, 
1861) ; T. Gordon, HisL of the Greek Revolution (I^ndon, 1833) ; 
C. VV. P. Mendelssohn -Bartholdy, Geschichte Griechenlands, 
{Staatengeschickie der neuesten Zeit) (2 vols., Leipzig, 1870-1874) : 
F. C. H. L, Pouquevillc, Histoire de la rigSnhation de la Grice, 

(4 vols., Paris, 1024), — the author was French resident at the court 
of Ali of lanniua and afterwards consul at Patras; Count A. 
ProkeschrOsten, Geschichte des Ah falls der Griechen vom tiirkischen 
Reich, (6 vols., Vienna, 1867), the last' four volumes consist- 
ing of pidees jusHficatives of much value. See also W. Alison 
Phillips, The War of Greek Independence (London and New York, 
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A sketch compiled mainly from the above«mentioiied works; 
SpiridionoH Tricoupi, ^IfropU ri^t ’EAX^Mir^t irmifatrrd^m (AthenSi 
1^33) ; J* Philemon, Iffropucbv repl 'EXAi^i'cx^ iravaffrdffitat 

(Atnend, 1859), in font parts : (i) History of the Hetaeria Philike, 
(2) The heralding of the war and ttie rising under Ypsilanti, {3 and 4) 
The insurrection in Greece to 1822, with, many documents. Of great 
value also are the 29 volumes of CorrenHmdence and PapN^ of Sir 
Riclmrd Church, now in the British jfuseum (Add. MSS. 36,543- 
Among these is a N’arrative by Church of the war in Greece 
during his tenure of the command (vois. Jtxi.-xxiii., Nos. 3^,563- 
36,565); which contains the material for correcting many erroni re- 
ideated in most worktit on the war, notably tlie strictures of Finlay and 
otliers on Church's conduct bemre Athens. For further references 
see the bibliography appended to W. Alison Phillips's chapter on 
** Greece and the Balkan Peninsula " in the Cambridge Modern 
History^ x. 803. (W. A. P.) 

GREEK LANGUAGE. Greek is one of the eight main 
liranches into which the Indo-European languages (q.v.) are 
divided. The area in which it is spoken has been curiously 
constiuit throughout its recorded history. These limits are/ 
roughly speaking, the shores of the Aegean, on both the 
Kurqpean and the Asiatic side, and the intermediate islands 
(one. of the most archaic of Greek dialects being found on the 
eastern side in the ishincJ of Cyprus), and the Greek peninsula 
generally from its southern promontories as far as the 
mountains wliich shut in Thessaly on the north. Beyond 
Mt. Olympus and the Cambunian mountains lay Macedonia, 
in which a closely kindred dialect was spoken, so closely 
related, indeed, that O. Hoffmann has argued {Die Makedmen, 
Gdttingen, 1906) that Macedonian is not only (ireek, but 
a part of the great Aeolic dialect which included Thessalian 
to the south and iwe.5bian to the east. In the north-west, 
(ireek included many rude dialects little known even to the 
ancient Greeks themselves, and it extended northwards beyond 
Aetolia and Ambracia to southern Epirus and Thesprotia. 
In tlie Homeric age the groat shrine of Pelasgian Zeus was at 
Dodona, but, by the time of Thucydides, Aetolia and all north 
of it had come to be looked upon as the most backward of Greek 
lands, where men lived a savage life, speaking an almost unin- 
telligilde language, and eating raw flesh (^yviuoTf/raTo/^ yAwero-av 
Kal tl/ioifutyoi, Thuc. iii. 94. 0^ the Aetolian Eurytanes). The 
Gneeks themseives had no memory of how they came to occupy 
this land. Their earliest legends connected the origin of tlieir 
race with 'lltessaly and Mt. Pindus, but Athenians and Arcadians 
also boasted themselves of autochthonous race, inhabiting a 
country wherein no man had preceded their ancestors. The 
Greek language, at any rate as it has come down to us, is 
remarkably perfect, in vowel sounds being the most primitive 
of any of the Indo-European languages, while its verb system 
has no rival in completeness except in the earliest Sanskrit of 
the Vedic literature. Its noun system, on the other hand, is 
much less compkae, its cases being more broken down than 
those of the Aryan, .Armenian, Slavonic and Italic families. 

The most remarkabiu cUaracU'ristic of Gruok is one conditioued 
by the geographical aspect of the land. Few countries are so broken 
up with niouiitiiins as Greece. Not only do mountain ranges as 
elsewhere on the liuropean continent run east and west, but other 
ranges cross them from north to south, thus dividing the portions 
of (Greece at some distance from the sea into hollows without outlet, 
every valley being separated for a considerable ])art of the year 
froui contact with every cither, and inter-communication at all 
sea.sons Iwing rendered difficult. Thus till external coercion from 
Macedon came into play it was never possible to establisli a great 
central goveniineut controlling the Grei‘k mainland. The geo- 
graphical situation of the islands in the Aegean equally led to the 
isolation of one little territory from another. To these gcogr^hical 
considerations may bo added the inveterate desire of the Greeks 
to make the ir6Xis, the city state, everywhere and at all times an 
independent unit, a desire which, originating in the geographical 
conditions, even accentuated the isolating effect of the natural 
features of the country. Thus at one time in the little island of 
Amorgos there were no less than three separate and independent 
political units. The inevitable result of geoCTaphical and political 
division was the maintenance of a great numl)er of local character- 
istics in language, differentiating in this respect also each political 
community from its nearest neighbours. It was only natural that 
the inhabitants of a country so little adapted to maintain a numerous 
population should have early sent off swarms to other lands. The 
oarUest stage of colonization lies in the borderland between myth 
anti Jiistory. The C'lree.ks themselves knew that a population had 
preceded them in the islands of the Cyclades which they identified 


with the Carians. of Asia Minor (Herodotus i. 17 % ; Thucydides L 
4. S). ^ The same peculation indeed appears to have preceded tl^ni 
on the mainland of Greece, ioe there are similar place-names in Ouik 
and in Greece which have no etymolOj^ m Greek. Thus the endings 
of words like 'Ihumassus and Mahcamasstis seem identical, and thh 
common ending of place-hames in UpepdXipBet, Ac., 

seems to be the same in origin with the common ending of Ajsiatic 
names in -nda, Alinda, Karyanda, Ac. Probably the earliest portion 
of Asia Minor to be colonited by the Greeks was the north-west, to 
which came settlers from Thessaly, when the early inhabitants were 
driven out by the 'Thesprotiaiu, who later controlled Thessaly. The 
name. Aeoiis, which after times gave to the N.W. of Asia Minor, 
was the old name for Thessaly (Hdt, vii. 176). I'hese Tlicsprotians 
were of the safne stock as the Dorians, to whose invasion of the 
Peloponnese the later migration, which carried the lonians to Asia 
and the Cypriot Greeks to Cyprus, in all probability was due. From 
the north Aegean probably the Dorians reached Crete, where alone 
their existence is recorded by Homer {Odyssey ^ xix. 175 ff. ; Diodorus 
Siculus V. 80, 2) ; cp. Fick, vorgriechiseke Ortsnamen (1906). 

Among the Greeks of the pre-Dorian period ‘ Herodotus distin- 
guishes various stocks, 'though the name is not Homeric, both 
Herodotus and Thucydides recognize an Aeolian stock which must 
have spread over Thessaly and far to the west till it was suppressed 
and absorbed by the Dorian stock which came in from the north- 
west. The name of Aeoiis still attached in Thucydides' time to the 
westom area of Caiydon between the mountains and the N. side of 
the entrance to the Corinthian gulf (iii. 102). In Boeotia the same 
stock survived (Thuc. vii. 57. 5), overlaid by an influx of Dorians, 
and it came down to the isthmus ; for the Corinthians, though 
speaking in historical times a Doric dialect, were originally Aeolians 
(Thuc. iv. 42). In the Pelo))onnese Herodotus recognizes (viii. 73) 
three original stocks, the Arcadians, tlie lonians of Cynuria, and the 
Achaeans. In Arcadia there is little doubt that tiic pre-Dorian 
population maintained itself and its language, just as in the moun- 
tains of Wah^s, the Scottish Highlands and Connemara the Celtic 
language has maintained itself against the Saxon invaders. By 
Herodotus’ time the Cynurians had been doricized, while the lonians, 
along the south side of the Corinthian gulf, were expelled by tlie 
Achaeans (vii. 94, viii. 73), apparently themselves driven from their 
own homes by the Dorian invasion (Strabo viii. p. 333 /»«.). How- 
ever this may l)c, the Achaeans of hi.storical times spoke a dialect 
akin to that of northern Elis and of the Greeks on the north side of 
the Corinthian gulf. How close the relation may have been between 
the language of the Achaeans of the Peloponnese in the Homeric age 
and their contemporaries in Thessaly we have no means of ascertain- 
ing definitely, the documentary evidence for the history of the 
dialects bcung all very much later, than Homeric times. Even in 
the Homeric catalogue Agamenmon has to lend the Arcadians ships 
to lake them to Troy (Iliads ii. C12). But a population speaking the 
same or a very similar dialect was probably seated on the eastern 
coast, and migrated at the Ixsginning of the Doric invasion to Cyprus. 
As Hus population wrote not in tlic Greek alphabet but in a peculiar 
syllabary and held little communication with the rest of tlie Greek 
world, it succeeded in preserving in Cyprus a very archaic dialect 
very closely akin to that of Arcadia, and also containing a consider- 
able number of words found in the Homeric vocabulary but lost or 
modified in later Greek elsewhere. 

On this historical foundation alone is it possible to understand 
clearly the relation of the dialects in historical times. The prehistoric 
movements of the Greek tribes can to some extent be realized in 
their dialects, as recorded in their inscriptions, though all existing 
inscriptions Ixdong to a much later period. Thus from the ancient 
Aeoiis of northern Greece sprang the historical dialects of Thessaly 
and Lesbos with the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor. At an early 
period the Dorians had invaded arid to some extent affected the 
character of the southern Thessalian and to a much greater extent 
that of the lioeotian dialect. The tlialects of I.ocris, Phocis and 
Aetolia were a somewhat uncouth and unliterary form of Doric. 
According to accepted tradition, Elis had been colonized by Oxylus 
the Aetolian, and the dialect of the more northerly part of Elis, as 
already pointed out, is, along with the Achaean of the south side of 
the Corinthian gull, closely alciii to those dialects north of the 
Isthmus. 1 'he most southerly part of Elis - • Triphylia — has a dialect 
akin to Arcadian, Apart from Arcadian the other dialects of the 
Peloponnese in historical times are all Doric, though in small details 
they differ among themselves. Though we are unable to check the 
statements of the historians as to the area occupied by Ionic in 
prehistoric times, it is clear from the legends 6f the close connexion 
between Athens and Troezen that the same dialect had been spoken 
on both sides of the Saronic gulf, and may well have extended, as 
Herodotus says, along the eastern coast of the Peloponnese and the 
south side of the Corinthian gulf. According to legend, the lonians 
expelled from the Peloponnese collected at Athens before they 
started on their migrations to the coast of Asia Minor. Be that as 
it may, legend and language alike connected the Athenians with the 
lonians, though by the 5th century b.c. the Athenians no longer 
cared to be known by the name (Hdt. L 143). Lemnos, Imbros and 
Scyros, which had long belonge 4 to Athens, were Athenian also in 
language. The great island of Euboea and aU the islands of the 
central Aegean between Greece and Asia were Ionic. Chios, the most 
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northerly Ionic island <m the Asiatic coast, seems to have been oriffin* 
ally Aeolic^ and its Ionic retained some Aeolic characteristios. The 
most southerly ot the mainland towns which were oiigiaaUy Aeolic was 
Sin3rma, but this at an early date liecame Ionic (Hdt i. 149). The 
last important Ionic town to the south was MUetUs, but at an early 
period Ionic widened its area towards tlie south also and took in 
Halicarnassus from the Dorians. According to Herodotus, there 
were four kinds of Ionic (xapaitr^t r^ctr^pet, i. 142). 

Herodotus tells us the areas in which these dialects were nmken, 
but nothing of the differences between them. ' They were (i) Samos, 
(2) Chios and Erythrae, (3) the towns in Ly<lia, (4) the towns in Caria. 
The language of the inscriptions unfortunately is a a conven- 
tional literary language which reveals no differences of importance. 
Only recently has the characteristic so well known in Herodotus of « 
appearing in certain words where other dialects have ir (fiKtat for 
Sirws, Kov for voi), &c.) been found in any inscription. It is, how- 
ever, clear that this was a pimular characteristic not considered to 
be sufficiently dignified for official documents. We conjecture 
that the native languages spoken on the Lydian and Carian coasts 
had affected the character of the language spoken by the Greek 
immigrants, more especially as the st^ttlers from Athens married 
Carian women, while the settlers in the other towns were a mixture 
of Greek tribes, many of them not Ionic at all (Hdt. i. 

The more southerly islands of the Aegean and the most southerly 
peninsula of Asia Minor were Doric. 111 the Homeric age Dorians 
were only one of many peoples in Crete, but in historical times, 
though the dialects of the eastern and the western ends of the island 
differ from one another and from the middle whence our most 
valuable documents come, all are Doric. 1 ^ Melos and Thera Dorians 
carried their language to Cos, Calymnus, Cnidus and Rhodes. 

These settlements, Aeolic, Ionic and Doric, grew and prospered, 
and like flourishing liives themselves sent out fresh swarms to other 
lands. Most prosi>erous and energetic of all was Miletus, which 
established its trading posts in the Black Sea to the north and in tl\e 
delta of the N^ile (Maucratis) to the south. The islands also sent off 
their colonies, carrying their dialects with them, Paros to Thasos, 
Enboea to the peninsulas of Chalcidice ; the Dorians of Megara 
guarded the entrance to the Black Sea at Chalcedon and Byzantium. 
While Achaean influence spread out to the more southerly ioman 
islands, Corinth carried her dialect with her colonies to the coast of 
Acarnania, Leucas and Corcyra. But the greatest of all Corinthian 
colonies was much farther to the west — at Syracuse in Sicily. Un- 
fortunately the continuous occupation of the same or adjacent sites 
has led to the loss of almost all that is early from Corinth and from 
Syracuse. (Orcyra has bequeathed to us some interesting grave 
inscriptions from the 6th century b.c. Southern Italy and Sicily 
were early colonized by Greeks. According to tradition Cumae was 
founded not long alter the Trojan War; even il we bring the date 
nearer the founding of Syracuse in 735 b.c., we have apparently no 
record earlier tlian the first half of the 5th century B.c., though it is 
still the earliest of Clialcidian inscriptions. 'larentum was a Laconian 
foundation, but the longest and most important document from a 
Laconian colony in Italy comes from Heraclea about the end of the 
4th century b.c. — the report of a commission upon and the lease of 
temple lands with de.scription and conditions almost of modem 
precision. To Achaea belonged the south Italian towns of Croton, 
Metai)ontum and Sybaris. The ancestry of tlie (ireek towns of Sicily 
has been explained by Thucydides (vi. 2-5), Selinus, a colony of 
Megara, liewrays its origin in its dialect. Gela and Agrigentum 110 
less clearly show their descent from Rhodes. According to tradition 
the great city of Cyrene in Africa was founded from Thera, itself an 
offshoot from Sparta. 

Chief Characteristics or the Greek Dialects 

I. Arcadian and Cyprian . — As Cyprian was written in a syllabmry 
which could not represent a consonant by itself, did not distinguish 
between voiced, unvoiced and aspirated consonants, did not represent 
at all a nasal before another consonant, and did not distinguish 
between long and short vowels, the interpn?tation of the symbols is 
of the nature of a conundrum and the answer is not always certain. 
Thus the same combination of two symbols would have to stand 
for rdre, rdSe, Sire, Soffy, rirSe, riMfe, rS No inscription of more 
than a few words in length is found in cither dialect earlier than 
the 5th century b.c. In both dialects the number of important in- 
scriptions is steadily increaung. Both dialects change final 0 to v, 
dri passing into diru. Arcadian changes the verb ending -at into 
-ot. Arcadian uses 5 or for an original gttr-sound, which appears in 
Attic Greek as jS: fVXW, Attic fidWu, throw.*' In inflexion both 
agree in c^nging -do of masculine -d stems into av (Arcadian carries 
this form also into the feminine -d stems), and in using locatives in 
-at and for the dative, such locatives beii^ governed by the 
prepositions dird and ^ (before a consonant it in Arcadian). Verbs 
in -aw, -«w and -ow are declined not as -w, but as -pu verbs. The final 
t of the ending of the 3rd plural present change the preceding r 
to <r: ^pootrt, cp. I.aconian (Doric) ^pom, A&c ^ipovcri, Lesbian 
0<FjM)t0't. Inst^ of the Attic rft, the interrogative pronoun appears 
as &itjth.fi initial <r in Arcadian being written with a special symbol 
The pronunciation is not certain^ The original sound was qw, 
as in Latin qurs, wlience Attic r(t and Thessalian zft. In Alcadian 
Kw the Aeolic particle m and the lonit av seem to be combined^ 
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d. Aaalicn — ^Though Boeotian is overlaid with a Doric element, it 
nevertheless agrees with Theseuilian and Lesbian in some character* 
isttes* Unlike Greek generally , they r^reaent the original qw of the 
word for four by t before t , where Attic and othesr dialects have t ; 
uHrofn, Attic tirrapet. The corresponding voiced and aspirated 
sounds are similarly treated : BiX^atot the adjecUve iu Thessalian to 
AtX^,and ^ for They all tend tochanj^ 0 to v: name**; 

ov for w in Thessalian : "AirXovr, “ Apollo ** ; and v in Bo^tian for ot : 
FvkIu {otKla), '* house.** They also make the dative plural ot the 
third declension in -«ret, and the perfect participle active is declined 
like a present participle in -ws. Instead of the Athenian method of 
giving the father's name in the genitive when a citizen is descrilied, 
these dialects (especially Thessjilian^ tend to make an adjective: 
thus instead of the Attic SrjpuKrMrijt AvpoaBirovtf Aeolic would 
rather haUe A. Affpu>ff0ireios. Tlwssalian stands midway between 
Lesbian and Boeotian, agreeing with Lesbian in the use of double 
consonants, where Attic has a single consonant, with or without 
lengthening of the previous syllable : ippu, Attic eipU for an 
original *esmi ; <rrdXXa, Attic ar^Xy ; ^irres for an earlier ^irfos, Attic 
|6»ef, tonic ^eirot, Doric Where Attic has -ds from an earlier 

-a#f or -oPTf, lesbian has •eus : ralt dpxM accusative in Lesbian 
for older rdrt dpxart. Lesbian has no oxyton words according to 
the grammarians, the accent being carried back to the xienult or ante- 
l>enultimate syllable. It has also no rough breathing," but ^s 
characteristic it shared with the Ionic of Asia Minor, and iu the course 
of time witli other dialects. The characteristic particle of the dialects 
is ze, which is used like the Doric «ra, the .Arcailian Kap, and the Atric 
and Ionic Thessalian and Lesbian agree iu making tlieir long 
vowels close, y becoming ei (a close e, not a diphthong), rarcip, 
" father." The v sound did not become d as in Attic and Ionic, 
and hence when the Ionic alphabet was introduced it was spelt ou, 
or when in contact with dentals lov, as iu dpiot/jua ^Spvpa, " name," 
rioOxa^nfixVi "chance"; the pronunciation, therefore, must have 
been like tlic KngUsh sound in news, tune. Bo^tian developed earlier 
than other dialects the cliangi^s in the vowels wliich cl^raoterize 
modem Greek : ai become e, eal passing into : compare wareip 
and fvxia above : et became t an ix*, " hais.** ThessaJian shows 
some examples of the Homeric genitive in -oto: TroXifiwo, &c. ; 
its ordinary genitive of 0- stems is in -01. 

There are some points of connexion between thi.s group and 
Arcadian-Cyprian : in both Thessalian and Cyprian the cliaracter- 
iatic rt^Xtv (Attic, d:c., iriXtt) and Savxra- for Sd^rtf an* found, and 
botla groups form the " contracting verbs " not in -w but in -m 4 . 
Ill tlio second group as in the first there is little tliat precedes the 
5th century b.c. Future additions to our materialK may be expected 
to lessen the gap between the two groups and Homer. 

3. Ionic»Atttc.-^Ono of the earhest of Greek inscriptions — of the 
7th century, at least ^is the Attic inscription written in two lines 
from right to left upon a wine goblet {olroxh) given as a prize : 
hdt pOp dpxeorop rdprop | draXhtara waL^ei roro SeK&p fup. Tlu* laat 
words are uncertain. Till lately early inscriptions in Ionic were 
few, but recently an early inscription lias Ixieu found at Ephesus 
and a later copy of a long csarly inscrijition at Miletus. 

The most noticeable characteristic of Attic and Ionic is the cliange 
of a into ft which is universal in Ionic hut does not ap}>eur in Attic 
after another vowel or p. Thus both dialects used rifjkh from 

an earlier fmrrtp, riatf, but Attic had roqda, wpaypu and 
orotplri, wpyjyfM and x^PV in. ionic. The apparent exception Kipii 
is explained by the fact that iu tliis word a digamma F has been lost 
after p, in Doric icipFa. That the change took place after tlie lonians 
came into A.sia is shown by the word which in Cyprian is 

Ma 5 o( ; the Medes were certainly not known to the Greeks till long 
after the conquest of Ionia. While Aeolic and the greater ])art of 
Doric kept F, tliis symbol and the sound w r^rcsented by it had 
disappeared from both Ionic and Attic before existing records begin — 
in other words, were certainly not in use after 800 b.c. The symbol 
was known and occurs in a few isolated instances. Both dialects 
agreed in changing u into u, so that a u sound has to bt; represented 
by ov. The short o tended towards u, so that tht* contraction ' of 
0 + 0 gave ov. In the same way short e tended towards i, so that the 
contraction of € -nej^ave ei, wliich was not a diphthong but a close 
«-sound. In Attic Greek these contractions were represented by O 
and E respectively till the official adoption of tlie Ionic alphabet at 
Athens in 403 b.c. So also were the lengthened syllables which 
represent in their lengtli the loss of an earlier consonant, as l/iecva 
and iptifia, Aeolic i/uppa, hepiMi,, which stand for a prehistoric 
^iftepoa and *iptfura, containing the -tr- of the first aorist, and 
rodf, etxQvt, Sxovai representing an earlier tSps, ofzeFt, Fx^*- 
(.3 pl* present) or *ix^PTat (dative pi. of present participle). Both 
dialects also agreed in changing r before t into <r (like Aeolic), as in 
Ixom above, and in tlie 5rd person singular of -au verbs, rlByei, 
SiStaoi, d:c., and in noun stems, as in Siait for an earlier *Sdru, 
Neither dialect used the pau±lcle re or m, but botli have Slp mstead. 
One of the effects of the change of 6 . into 17 was that the combiriaticin 
do chsmged in both dialects to va* which in all Attic records and in 
the later Ionic has become eu by a metathesis in the (quantity of the 
vowels: radr, earlier pdFdt, " temple," is in Homeric Greek ri^St, 
in later Ionic and Attic peiht. In the dative (locative) plural oi the 
-d stems, Ionic has generally •iptn. on the analogy of tlie singular ; 
Attic had first the old locative form in -uvi, -oat, wliich survived 
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in forms which became adverbs like and ^^pdvi; but 

after 420 b.c. these were replaced by •tut, $i6patt, &c. The Ionic 
of Asia Minor showed many changes earlier than that of the Cyclades 
and Kulxiea. It lost the aspirate very early: hence in the Ionic 
alphabet H is i, not h ; it changed w and ts into m and to, and 
very early replaced to a large extent the -fu by the verbs. This 
confusion can be seen in progress in tlie Attic literature of the 5th 
and 4th centuries b.c., SelKtvfu gradually • giving way to dttKwiw, 
while the literature generally uses forms like for (impft.)« 
In Attica also the aspiration which survived in tlie ionic of Euboea 
and the Cyclades ceased by the end of the 5th century. The Ionic 
of Asia Mmor lias -tot as the genitive of c-stems ; the other forms of 
Ionic have -iSos. 

4. iJifric . — As already mentioned, the dialects of the North-West 
differ in several respects from Doric els<‘where. As general character- 
istics of Doric may be noted the contractions of a 4 e into v, a>nd 
of a 4 0 or (u into &, while the results in Attic and Ionic of these con- 
tractions are & and to resjiectively : Mkij from tiKdUf Attic itlxa ; 
Tifiafiet i pi. pres, from rcfidut, Attic gen. pi. of rtfud 

“ honour/’ Attic rt/Atui*. In inflection the most noticeable points are 
the pronominal adverbs in locative form : tout«, nyre? (this from a ’ 
stem limited to a few Doric dialects and the Bucolic Poets), rtlbt, 
Ike , ; the nom. pi. of tlie article rof, rai, not ol, al, and so 
rovTOi in Sclinus and Rhodes ; the zst pi. of the verb in -fut, 
not in -iJisvy cp. the I..titin •mus ; the aohst and future in where 
other dialects liave -<r-, or contraction from presents in donif'cii, 
hiKdtna, Doric Ike. ; the future passive with active endings, 

ivtfi*\vf0iitrt!OpTt (Rhodes), found as yet only in the Doric islands 
and in the Doric prose of Archimedes ; the particles al " if " and 
ta with a similar value* to the Aeolic xe and tlie Attic-Ionic &v, 
Doric had an accentuation system dlRcrent both from Aeolic and 
from Ionic- Attic, but the details of the system are very imperfectly 
known. 

In older works Doric is often divided into a dialectus sever iar and a 
dialecius mitis. But the difference is one of time rather than of 
place, the peculiarities of Doric l^eing gradually softened down till 
it was ultimately merged in tlie lingua franca ^ the which in 

time engulfed all the local dialects excx;pt the descendant of Spartan, 
'i'zakonian. Here it is possible to mention its varieties only in the 
briefest form, (a) The southern dialects are well illustrated in the 
inscriptions of Laconia recently much increased in number by the 
excavations of the British School at Athena. Apart from some brief 
dedications, the earliest inscription of importance is the list of names 
placed on a bronze column soon after 479 B.c. to commemorate the 
tribes which had repulsed the Persians. The column, originally at 
Delphi, is now at Constantinople. The most striking features of the 
dialect are the retention of f at the beginning of words, as in the 
dedication from the 6tii century Fara^lfiiot (Annual of British 
School ^ xiv. X44). The dialect changed •a* between vowels into 
-A-, ixiaha fox fiGioa ” muse.'* Later it clianged 9 into a sound like the 
h^nglish M, which was repre.scnted by o*. Before o-sounds e here and 
in some other Doric dialects changed to 1 : Bibt, (r(6t for 9t6t ** god." 
'I hi* resull of contraction and ** compensatory lengthening " was not 
c( and ov as in Attic and Ionic, but 17 and w : fjfitt infinitive a eZi^at 
from *esmen ; gen. sing, of o-stems in w : Btu, acc. pi. in -wi : Btibt ; 
tly was represented by W, not f, as in Attic - Ionic : pboidde -~ 
The dialect has many strange words, especially in connexion 
with the state education and organization of the boys and young men. 
The Heracleaii tables from a L^onian colony in S. Italy have curious 
forms in •atrai for the dat. ]) 1 . of the participle, rpaoa-brratrffi •= Attic 
wpdrrovffi. Of the dialect of Messenia we know little, the long 
inscription about mysteries from Andania binng only about 100 b.c. 
From ArgoUs there are a considerable number of early inscriptions, 
and in a later form of the dialect the cures recorded at the temple of 
Asklepios at lilpidaurus present many points of interest. There is 
also an inscription of the 6th century b.c. from the temple of 
Aphaia in Aegina. F survives in the old inscriptions : FtFpefUm 
( v^tlfnifjJra ) ; whetlicr original or arising by sound change from -nfv, 

persists till the 2nd century b.c. : havrirvxbteassif drriTvxoDtra, rdxs 
vlltttTsrodt uiotk. The dialect of the Inachus valley seems to 
resemble Laconian more closely than does that of the rest of the 
Argolio area. Corinth and her colonies in the earliest inscriptions pre- 
serve F and 9 ( = Latin Q) before 0 and i» s4ound8,and write ^ and ^ by 
and 00*, the syml>ols which arc used also for this ])urposo in old Atoc. 
in tlie Corey rean and Sicilian forms of the dialect, X before a dental 
aj spears as r: ^ivrlat=4*iXrlat \ and in Sicilian the perfect-active 
was treated as ii jiresent : bfSolKu for SlIUuKa, Ax. From Megara 
has come lattdy an obscure inscription from the l)eginning of tlie 5th 
century ; its colony Selinus has inscriptions from the middle of the 
same century ; the inscriptions from Byzantium and its other Pontic 
colonies date only from Hellenistic times. In Crete, which shows a 
conquerable variety of subdialects, the most important document is 
tbbfMt inscrijition from Gortpi containing twelve tables of family 
law, which was discovered in 1884, The local alphabet he» no 
separate symbols for x and 0, and these sounds are therefore written 
with K and w. As in Argive the combination •tt was kept both 
medially and finally except before words beginning with a consonant ; 
-fy- was represented by f, later by -rr-, as in Thessalian and Boeotian : 
birbrroi, Attic 6r6aci ; and finally by •09 * ; X combined with a Dre- 
ading vowel into an au-diphthong : abk-d, Attic dXzi), cp. the English 


pronunciation of Udh, Ike. In Gortyn and some other towns •aB^ was 
assimilated to -09*, where 9 must have been a spirant like the English 
Ih in Mn ; f of Attic Greek is represented initially by d, medisHy 
by W, but in some towns by r and rr: iobt hutdih^ 

(mgtKdfiuM). Final consonants are generally assimilate to tile 
beginning of the next word. In inflection there are many local 
peculiarities. In Melos and Thera some very old inscriptions have 
been found written in an alphabet without symbols for 0, x* Vpt ti 
which aie therefore written as vh, xhor ph, wo, xo. The contractions 
of f 4 t and of 040 are represented by E and O respectively* The 
old rock inscriptions of Thera are among the most archaic yet 
discovered. The most characteristic feature of Rhodian Doric 
is the Infinitive in -MtiPi dbfuip, Ac. (:* Attic SoOpm), which 
passed also to Gela and Agrigentum. The inscriptions from Cos 
are numerous, but too late to represent the earliest form ot .the 
dialect. 

(d) The dialects of N*W. Doric, Locrian, Phociaii, Aetolian, with 
which go Elean and Achaean, present a more uncouth appearance 
than the otlicr Doric dialects except perhaps Cretan. Only from 
Locris and Pliocis come fairly old inscriptions ; later,, a xoiPif was 
developed, in which the documents of the Aetolian league are 
written, and of which the most distinctive mark is the dative plural 
of consonant stems in -ois : dpxbrroit ( — Attic dpxovoi), dytSnfoit 
(s: Attic d7w#(), &c. Phocian and the Locriau of Opus have also 
forms like Aeolic in -toot,. In place of the dative in -tp, locatives in 
-m are used in Locrian and Phocian. Generally north of the Corinthian 
gulf tlie middle present i>articiple from -car-verbs ends in •npitpot ; 
similar forms are found also in Elean. Locriau clianged e before p 
into a : wardpa for warlpa ; cf. Enghsh Xerr and Carr, sergeant and 
Sargeaunt. or appears for o9, and 9 and F are still much in use in 
the 5th century b.c. Many thousands of inscriptions were found in 
the French excavations at Delphi, but nothing earlier tlian the 5th 
century b.c. Iu tlie older inscriptionK the Aeolic influence — datives 
in -toot, Spv/na for dpo/ia — is better marked than later. In tlie 
Laws of tlie Labyad phratry (aliout 400 B.c.l the genitive is in ov, 
but a form in -w is al.so found, Foixto, which seems to t)S^n old 
ablative fossilized as an adverb. The nom. pi. StKorirtiggpi^ used 
for the acc. ; similar forms arc found in Elean and 

The more important of tlie older materials for ^^hoeafi oome from 
the Achaean colonies of S. Italy, and being sc«u^ give us only an 
imperfect view of the dialect, but it is clearly in its main features 
Doric. Much more remarkable is the Elean dialect known chiefly 
from inscriptions found at Olympia^ some of which are as early us the 
lieginning of the 6th century. The native dialect was replaced first 
by a Doric and then by the Attic xoivifi, but under the Caesars the 
archaic dialect was restored. Many of its characteristics it shares 
with tlie dialects nortli of the Corinthian gulf, but it changes original 
0 to A : nd^finy ^ was apparently a spirant, as in modem Greek 
(esM in Engli^ the, thine), and is represented by some of the 
earliest inscriptions. Final -r became *p ; this is found alw in 
l.Aconian ; -ty- tiecame -crer-, but was not simplified as in Attic to 
-<r- : tooa — Attic 6<ra. 

As we have seen, lonians, Aetoliaiis and Dorians tended to level 
local pecuUarities and make a generally intelligible dialect in wliich 
treaties and other iiuportaiit records were framed. The language of 
literature is always of necessity to some extent a icoo'4 • with some 
Greek writers tlie use of a xoivii was especially necessary. The 
local dialect of Boeotia was not easily intelligible in other districts, 
and a writer like Pindar, whose patrons were mostly not Boeotians, 
had perforce to write in a dialect tliat they could understand. Hence 
he writes iu a conventional Doric with Aeolic elements, which fomis 
a strong contrast to that of Coriinia, who kept more or less closely 
to the Boeotian dialect. For different literary purposes Greek had 
different xoivol. A poet who would write an epic must adopt a 
form of language modelled on that of Homer and Hesiod ; Alcaeus 
and Sappho were the models lor the love lyric, wliich was therefore 
Aeolic ; Stesichorus was the founder oi the triumphal ode, wltich, as 
he was a Dorian of Sicily, must henceforth be in Doric, though Hndar 
was an Aeolian, and its other chief representatives, Simonides and 
Bacchylides, were lonians from Ceos^ The choral ode of tragedy 
was always conveutional Doric, and iu tlie iambics also are Doric 
wonls like 9pdw, Xdw, Ac. Elegy and epigram were founded on epic,; 
the satirical iambics of Hipponax and his late disciple Herondas are 
Ionic. The first Greek prose was developed in loiiia, of which an 
excellent example has been preserved to us in Herodotus. Thucy- 
dides was not an Ionian, but he could not sliake himself free of the 
tradition : he therefore writes wpdoott, rdoota, Ac., with -ir<r-, wliich 
was Ionic, but is never found in Attic inscriptions nor in tlie writers 
w'ho imitate the language of common life — Aristophanes (when not 
parodying tragedy, or other forms of literature or dialect), Plato and 
the Orators (with the partial exception of Antiphon, who ordinarily 
has -ow, but in -the one speech actually intended for the law*courts 
-rr-). Similarly Hippocrates and his medical school in Cos wrote 
ill Ionic, not, however, in the Ionic of Herodotus, but in a language 
more akin to the Ionic xoivii of the inscriptions ; and this dialect 
continued to be used in medicine later, much as doctors now use 
Latin for their prescriptions. The first literary document written 
in Attic prose is tlie treatise on the Constitution of Athens, which is 
generally printed amongst the minor works of Xenophon, but really 
belongs to about 425 b.c. From the fragment oi Aristophanes* 
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B^inqusttfs and irom the first speech of Lysias Agiunst Theoniuestos ** 
it is clear that the Attic dialect had changed caindly in the 6th and 
5th centuries BX.^ and that much of the phraseology of Solon's laws 
was no longer intelligible by 400 b.c. Among the most cUfilcult of 
the literary dialects to trace is the earliest^the Homeric dialect. 
The Homeric question cannot be discussed here, and on that question 
it may be said quot homines tot sententiM, To the present writer, 
however, it seems probable that tlie poems were composed in Chios 
as tradition asserted ; the language contains many Aoolisms, and 
the heroes sung are, except for the Athenians (very briefly referred 
to), and possibly Telamonian Ajax, not of tlie Ionic stock. Chios was 
itsdf an loniciced Aeolic colony (Diodorus v. 8z. 7). The hypothesis 
of a great poet writing on the basis of earlier Aeolic lays (rX^a 
diedpQp) in Chios seems to explain the main peculiarities of the 
Homeric language, which, however, was modified to some extent 
in later times first under Ionic and afterwards under Atlienian 
influence. 

Of Dorian literature we know little. The works of Archimedes 
written in the Syracusan dialect were much altered in language by 
the late copyists. The most striking development of the late classical 
age in Doric lands is that of pastoral which, like Sponsor, is 

** writ in no language," but, on a basis of Syracusan and possibly 
Coan Doric, has in Its structure many elements borrowed from the 
Aeolic love lyric and from epic. 

From the latter part of the 5th century n.c. Athens became ever 
more important as a literary centre, and Attic prose became the 
model for the later jrotvij, which grew up as a consequence of the 
decay of the local dialects. For tliis decay tliere were several 
reasons. If tlie Athenian empire liad survived Ihe Peloponnesian 
War, Attic influence would no doubt soon have permeated the whole 
of that empire. This consummation was postponed. Attic became 
the court language of Macedon, and, when Alexcander's conquests 
led to the foundation of great new towns, like Alexandria, filled with 
inhabitants from all parts of the Greek world, this dialect furnished 
a basis for common intercourse. Naturally the resultant dialect 
was not pure Attic. There were in it considerable traces of Ionic. 
In Attica itself the dialect was less uniform than elsewhere even in 
the 5th century b.c., because Athens was a centre of empire, litera- 
ture and commerce. Like every other language which is not under 
tlic dominion of the schoolmaster, it borrowed the names of foreign 
objects which it imported from foreign lands, not only from those of 
Greek-speaking peoples, but also from Egypt, Persia, Lydia, Phoe- 
nicia, Thrace and elsewhere. The loniaus were great seafarers, and 
from them Athens borrowed words for scacraft and even for the tides : 
AfATUTit " ebb," "high iidc^" an Ionic word l^vx^V spelt in 

Attic fashion. From the Dorians it borrowed words connected with 
war and sport : Xo^ay^t, ewayds, See. A soldier of fortune like 
Xenophon, who spent most of his life away from Athens, introduced 
not only strange words but strange grammatical constructions also 
into his literary compositions. With Aristotle, not a born Athenian 
but long resident in Athens, the Koivif may be said to have begun. 
Some characteristics of Attic foreigners found it hard to acquire— 
its subtle use of particles and its accent. Hence in Hellenistic Greek 
particles are comparatively rare. According to Cicero, Theoplirastus, 
who came from as near Attica as Eretria in Euboea, was easily 
detected by a market-woman as no Athenian after he had lived 
thirty years in Athens. Thoucritu.s, an Athenian, who was taken 
prisoner in the Peloponnesian War and lived for many years in 
Epiims as a slave, was unable to recover the Athenian accent on his 
return, and Ixis family lay under the suspicion that they were an 
alien's children, as Ids son tells us in Demosthenes' speech '' Against 
Eubulides." In the Koivij there were several divisions, though the 
line between them is faint and irregular. There was a Kowii of 
literary men like Polybius and of carefully prepared state documents, 
as at Magnesia or Pergamum ; and a dinerent kmki) of the vulgar 
which is represented to us in its Egyptian form in the Pentateuch, 
in a later and at least partially Palestinian form in the Gos})els. 
Still more corrupt is the language which we find in the ill-wntten 
and ill-spelt private letters found amongst the Egyptian papyri. 
Not out of the old dialects but out of this kpci^ arose modem Greek, 
with a variety of dialects no less bewildering than that of ancient 
Greek. Tn one place more rapidly, in another more slowly, the 
chanicteristics of modern Greek begin to appear. As we have .seen, 
in Boeotia the vowels and diphthongs began to |>ass into the char- 
acteristic sounds of modern Greek four centuries before Christ. 
Dorian dialects illustrate early the passing of the old aspirate 0 , 
the sound of wliich was like the final t in ]?.nglish bit, into a sound like 
the English th in thin, pith, wliich it still retains in modern Greek. 
The change of y between vowels into a y sound was charged by the 
comic poets against Hyperbolus the demagogue about 4x5 B.c. 
Only when the Attic sound changes stood isolated amongst the Greek 
dialects did they give way in the koipi^ to Ionic. Thus the forms 
with -orp*- instead of -rr- won the day, while modem Greek shows that 
sometimes the •pp- which Attic shax^ with some Doric dialects and 
Arcadian was retained, and that sometimes the Ionic -/mt-, which 
was also Lesbian and partly Doric, took its place. In other cases, 
where Ionic and Attic did not agree, forms came in which were 
difierent from either : the genitives of masculine A stems were now 
formed as ia Doric with A, but the analogy of the other cases may 
have been tlie efiective force. The form ptUe " temple," instead of 


Ionic Attic PtJit, cam only be Doric.* In the first five centurio s of 
the Christian era came in the modem Greek cliaracteristics of Itacism 
and vowel contraction, of the pronunciation of pr and pt as mb 
and Md and many oUier sound chaliiges, the loss of the dati\'e and tlie 
conforion of the xst with the 3rd declension, the dropping of the -/u 
conjuMtion, the loss of the optative and the assimilation of tin: 
impenect and second aorist endings to those of tlic first aorist.*^ 
There were meantime spasmodic attempts at the revival of the old 
language. Lucian unxite Attic dialogue witli a facility almost equal 
to Plato ; the old dialect was revived in the inscriptions of Sparta ; 
Balbilla^ a lady-in-waiting on Hadrian's empress, wrote epigrams 
in Aeolic, and there were other attempts of the same kind. But tliey 
were only tours de force, Kyjfwei, ’Adc^taot, whose flowers liad no root 
in the spoken language and tlicrefore could not survive. Even in 
the hands of a emtivated man like Plutarch the irsuo) of the isl 
century a.d. looks entirely different from Attic Greek. Apart from 
non-Attic constructions, wliich are not very numerous, the difference 
consists largely in the new vocabulary of the philosophical schools 
since Aristotle, whose jargon had become part of the language ol 
educated men in Plutarch's time, and made a difference in the 
language not unlike that which has been brought about in English 
by the development of the natural sciences. It is liardly necessary 
to say that these ciianges, whetlier of the irotpij or of modern Greek, 
did not of necessity impair the powers of the language as an organ of 
expression ; if elaborate inflection were a necessity for the highest 
literary merit, then we must prefer Caedmon to Milton and Cynewulf 
to Shakesi>eare. 


The Chiet Characteristics of Greek, 

As is obvious from the foregoing account of the Greek dialects, 
it is not possible to speak of the early liistory of Greek as handed 
down to us as that of a single uniform tongue. From the earliest 
times it shows much variety of dialect accentuated by the geo- 
grajihical characteristics of the country, but arising, at least in part, 
from the fact that the Greeks came into the country in separate 
waves divided from one another by centuries. For the history of the 
language it is necessary to take as a beginning the form of the Indo- 
European language from which Greek descended, so far as it can be 
reconstructed from a comparison of the individual I.E. languages 
(see Indo-European Languages). The sounds of tliis language, so 
far as at jiresent ascertained, were the following : — 

(fl) II vowels : a. A, e, B, i, I, 0, A, u, fl, 9 (a short indistinct vowel). 

( 6 ) 14 diphthongs 3 ai, au, ei, eu, oi, on, Ai, Au, Bi, Bu, 6 i, bu, ei, au, 

h) 20 stop consonants. 

Labials : />, h, ph, bh (ph and bh being /> and b followed by an 
audible breath, not / and v). 

Dentals : /, d, th, dh (th and dh not spirants like the two English 
sounds in thin and then, but aspirated t and d). 

Palatals : k, I , tch, Ih (kh and gX aspirates as explained above). 

Velars : q, 9, qh, 9 h (velars diner from palatals by being produced 
against the soft i»alate instead of the roof of the mouth). 

Labio-velars : (p, 9 ^, ph, ph (these differ from the velars by being 
combined with a slight labial ie;-soimd). 

(d) Spirants— 

I.o.bial ; w. 

Dental : s, z, post-dental f, interdental possibly ]>, «. 

Palatal ; x (Scotch ch), y. 

Velar: X (a deeply guttural x. heard now in Swiss dialects), 3. 

Clo.sely akin to w and y and often confused with them were 
the scmi-vowcls |i and |. 

(e) Liquids ; /, r. 

If) Nasals; m (labial), n (dental), fl (palatal), fP (velar), the last 
three in combination with similar consonants. 

(а) As far as the vowels arc concerned, Greek retains the original 
state of things more accurately than any other language. The sounds 
of short e and short 0 in Attic and ionic were close, so that e-\ e 
contracted to a long close e represented by «, o + 0 to a long close o 
represented by ou. In these dialects u, both long and short, was 
modified to il, and they changed the long A to B, thougli Attic has d 
after e, t and p. In Greek 9 appeared regularly as a, but under the 
influence of analogy often as e and 0. 

(б) The short diphthongs as a whole rcniaiiied uncht'inged before a 
following consonant. Before a following vowel the diphthong was 
divided between the two syllables, the t or forming a consonant at 
the beginning of the second .syllable, which ultimately disappeared. 
Thus fiom a root dheu- " run " comes a verb Oita for Ae-rw, from 
an earlier *Aep-«, The corresponding adjective is Bobs "swift," 
for Bo-Fo’%, from an earlier •Aow-o-s. The only dialect which kept 
the whole diphthong in one syllable was Aeolic. The long dijfli- 
thongs, except at the ends of words, were shortened in Attic. Some 
of these appear merely as long vowels, having lost their .second 
element in the proethnic period. Apparent long diphthongs like 
those in Xjjrovpyla, (rtfFfa arise by contraction of two syflables. 

(c) The consonants suffered more extensive change. The voiced 
aspirates became unvoiced, so that bh, dh, fh, qh, ph are confused 
h,teh,qh, qH : I.E. *bherd (Skt. bharAmi) is Gr. 


with original ph, th, , . , . 
pipuf] I.E. *dhAmos (Skt. dhumas). 


Gr. Bvn 6 $\ I.E. *ghimb- (Skt. 


* Thumb, Die griechische Sprache rm Zeitalter des Hellenismus 


PP. 242-243 
Snmb, op, at, p. 249 
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himoA, Gr. I-E. ^sti§h^ (Skt. siigh-)^ Gr. erlxa: 

l.£. *gv/u!n'- (Skt. hatif), Gr. deipta (probkUyU t^pos. The ptt^tal 
and velar series cannot ba dititm^uiahed in Greek : tor the difier- 
ences between them resort must be had to languages of the saidtn^ 
group, such as Sanskrit, Zend or Slavonic, where the palatals appear 
as sibilants (see Indo-European . Languages). The labiio*vdar 
series present a great variety of forms in the diiterent Greek dialects, 
and in the same dialect before diherent sounds. Thus in Attic before 
o vowels, nasals and liquids, the series appears as w, 4»; before s 
and i vowels as t, ^(d), 0 ; in combination with w, wiiich led to loss 
of the U by dissimilation, s, 7, x* Thus Hfropuu corresponds to the 
Latin sequel , apart from the ending ; fioOs to Latin bos (borrowed 
from Sabine), linglish sow ; " slaughter,'* old Irish 

{ outfn, " 1 wound. * Parallel to these ibrms with p are forms in the 
talic languages except Latin and Faliscan, and in the Cymric 
grou]) of the Celtic languages. The dental forms r, S, 0 stand by 
theuisdvi.rs. Thus rii (from the same root as iroO, tm, T60ep, eto.) 
is parallel to the Latin quis, the Oscan pis^ old Irish da, Welsh pwy, 
" who ? " ** what ? ■* : Attic Wrrapes, ionic Heotpet ** four,** is 
parallel to Latin quatiuoYy Oscan ircropa, old Irish ceihiff old Welsh 
peiguuf ; is from the same root as rotH). For the voiced 

sound, fi is much more common than 0 before e and i sounds ; tlms 
6Lot ** lile,** from the siune root as Skt. jivas, Ijitin vivus ; 

** bowstring,’* Skt. jyd, &c. In Arcado4:i3^an and Aeolic, irand p 
ulten precede e and i sounds. Thus parallel to Attic T^rrapet 
Lesbian has iriooupett Homer nlovpttf Boeotian wirrapst; The.s« 
salian piWopai, liocotiaii prlXofuiu alongside of Attic 
Lcsi)iau puWopai, Doric / 9 uiXo/Mu and also b^Xopai. In Arcadian 
and Cyj)rian the form corresponding to rtf was ati, in Thessalian 
/ftf, where tJie labialization was lost (see the article on Q). 

A great variety of clumges in tlie stopped consonants arose in 
comlnnatioii wiiii other sounds, especially \ (a .semivowel of the nature 
of English v), tt {w) and 5 ; -r/i-, -0^- became first -<r<r- and later -<r- in 
Attic Greek, -rr- in Boeotian (the precise pronunciation of -<r<r- and 
-rr- is uncertain) : Attic 6-iritrof, earlier Boeotian i-virrof, 

from the same stem u.s the Latin quoi^ quotiens ; Homeric fUoeros, 
Attic M^oot from *p£0ioi, Latin medius ; -kh* , -xjr became -air-, 
Attic -TT- : wloffa “ pilch,** Attic wlrra from cp, Latin 

pix^ picis^ iKdaatav^ Attic iXirruv contparative to AaxiJ** \ aiid 74 
became f*: (Skt. Dydu^) iXitil'v from 4\irls, stem AirtS* 

“ hope,’* from /wdernf, stem paarly- " lash.** 

(d) The sound jf was represented in the (ireek alpliabet by f, the 
** digamma," but in Attic and Ionic tlu* sound was lost very early. 
In Aeolic, particularly Boeotian and Lesbian, it was persistent, and 
.so also in many Doric diahxls, csjiecially at the bttginuiug of words. 
When the Ionic alpliabet was adoi)ted by districts wliich had retained 
f, it was represented by pi ppbdov Aeolic for i.e, Fp6dop, 

In Attic it disappeared, leaving no trace ; in Ionic it lengthened the 
preceding .syllable ; thus in Homer bvobtLaas is scanned with 0 long 
because the rgot of the verb contained F : 3 fei-. Attic has 
but Ionic ^eii'of for ^iuFos, Its combination with r U:caiue -<r<r-, 
Attic and Boeotian -rr-, in r/offtpa, Wrrapes, virrape^ for I.E. 

But the most elleclive of all elements m changing the appearance 
of Greek words was the sound 5. B<‘fore vowels at tlie beginning, 
or between vowels in the midille of word.s, it passed into an h sound, 
the rough l>reathing.*’ TJius irrrd is tlie same word as the Latin 
sfiplenif English seven ; dX-f has the same stem as the Lathi sal, 
English sai-t ; tOu for etViui is tlie same as the Latin uro (*eusd). 
Combined with | or ^ also it passes into /* ; bpijp, Skt. syuman, 
‘‘band"; r/di'f, Doric a<V»s, Latin s«a(ff)?;/ 5 , English sweet) m>. 
ol'«co(tf lor *FotKoaiOf prjdst Lesbian paOos " tt‘ni})le,** tlirough paths 
from *uaffFo-s connected with palta " dwell.'* Before nasals and 
iiiiuid.s A was assimilated: /xec-ddw, I^tin mi^rus, English smile; 
ptpa, Latin nivem, English snovj : Xijyw, Latin laxus, English slack ; 
biu from of the same origin as English stream (where / is a 

later insertion), imi)erfect (/ipeop for *esreqom; cp. also 
dydm^ot, AWifKTQs. 

Alter na.*cil.s « is assimilated except finally ; when assimilated^ in all 
dialects except Aeolic tlie previous syllable is k'ugthened u not 
already long : Attic fpeipa, tpeipa for the first aorist *enemsa, 
*emensa ; but rdi^s, tS:c., of the accusative jd. eitlier remained 
Or iH'Crime in AeoUc roff, tois, in Ionic and Attic roiis, rdf, in Doric 
Tttfs, rdf ; cp. Ti0tls for *Tt04pTs, pds for *pdvTs^ efy " one ** for 
*sem-s, then by analogy 0/ the neuter *sens. Assimilation of <r to 
]>L seeding p and \ is a matter of dialect : Ionic Oapoiuft but Attic 
Bappw^ and so also the Doric of Thera: lircX<ra, but ioruXa fur 
^HffTfXira, With nasals jt alfectcd the pluvious syllable: reKralpu 
(♦rfKTWiw), wliere ij. is tlie nasal of tlie stem t 4 ktwv, itself forming a 
.syllabh* (set^ the article N for these so-called sonant nasals). Before 
4 original m l)ecomcs n ; hence palpta with if, though from the same 
root as Englisli come. Original 1 docs not survive in Greek, but is 
represented by tJie aspirate at the beginning of xvords, dyi'disSkt. 
yajn^s; luecfially alter consonants it disappears, affecting tlie 
preceding consonajit or syllable where a consonant precedes; 
Mtweeu vowels it disappears. A sound of tlie same kind is 
indicated' iu Cyiniaii and some other dialects as a glide or tran.sition 
sound between two vowels. 

(«) The moat remarkable feature in the treatment of the nasals is 
that w'hen n or m forms a syllable by itself its consonant character 
disappears altogether and it is represented by the vowel a only : 


rardt, Latin a- negative partkle, Latin in, Engiiib tfii ; 

dmXim haa the tame prefix as the Latiik sim-pUx (rijf). The liquids 
in lirniiaT eases show Xa or aX and pa os apl H^tXa^iimp^ vd-iraX7«i ; 
tbpoKOP, dpae-ih. 0dppet, 

Tlie ends of words were modified in appearance by the loss of all 
stop-consonants and the change of final m to », Latin dixit: 
lAtin tugwm. 

Accent.^Tlai vowel system of Greek has been so well preserved 
because it sbows till late times very Uttle in the way of stress accent. 
As in early Sanskrit the accent was predominantly a pitch accent 
(see Accent). 

Nonn System, — The 1 :E. noun had three numbers, but the dual 
was limited 'to pairs, the two hands, tlie two horses in the chariot, 
and was so Utile in use tliat tlie original form of the obUoue cases 
cannot be restored with certainty. Ionic has no dual. The I.E. 
noun had the fiillowing cases ; Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, 
Ablative, Instrumental, Locative and Dative. The vocative was 
not prop^ly a case, because it usually stands outside the syntactical 
construction of the sentence ; when a distinctive form appears, it is 
the bare stem, and there is no form (separate from the nominative) 
for the plural. Greek has confused genitive and ablative (the dis- 
tinction between them seems to have been derived from the pro- 
nouns), except fi»r the solitary Felieu3^otK€0tp in an inscriptioa 
of Delphi. Ine instrumental, locative and dative are mixed in one 
case, partly for phonetic, partly for syntactical reasons. In Arcadian, 
Elean, Boeotian, and later widely in N. Greece, the locative -01 is 
used for the dative. The masculine a-stems make the nom. in 
most dialects in -Af. The genitive is in -do (with 0 borrowed from 
tlie o-stems), which remains in Homer and Boeotian, appears in 
Arcado-Cyprian as -at/, and with metathesis of quantity -eu in 
Ionic. The Attic form in -01/ is borrowed directly from the e-stems. 
In the plural the -d and -0 stems foUow the article in making their 
nominatives in -at and -ot instead of the original -ds and •ds. The 
neuter plural was in origin a collective singular, and for this reason 
takes a singular verb ; the plural of fvyhp " yoke '* was originally 
and decUned Uke any other -d stem. But through the influence 
of the mascuUne and feminine forms the neuter took the same oblique 
cases, and like its own singular made the accusative the same as the 
nominative. In the plural of -d and -d stems, the locative in -aiai, 
-oi<rt was long kept apart from the instrumental-dative form jn 
-atf, -o». 

The Verb System, — The verb system of Greek is more complete 
tlian that of any of the other l.K. languages. Its only rival, tlie early 
Vedic verb syctem, is already in decay when history begins, and 
when the classical period of Sanskrit arrives the moods have broken 
down, and the aorist, perfect, and imperfect tenses are syntactically 
confused. Throughout the Greek classical period the moods are 
maintamod, but in the |)eriod of the noil'll the optative occurs less 
and less and finally disappears. The original l.K. had two voices, 
an active and a middle, and to these Greek has added a third, the 
passive, distinguished from the middle in many verbs by separate 
lorms for the future and aorist, made vv ith a syllable •07j-, riav^ijeopaif 
tnpi^0VP, though in this instance, ripiieofiai, the future middle, is 
often used with a passive; sense. Other forms which Greek has added 
to the original system are the plupcftfect— in form a past of the 
perfect stem with aorist endings. It merely expressed the perfect 
action in past time, and, except as derived from the context, did not 
possess the notion of relative time (past at a time already past), 
which attaches to the Latin forms with the same name. The future 
optative was also a new formation, betraying its origin in the fact 
t^t it is almost entirely limited to Oratio Ohliqua, The aorist 
imperatives were also new ; the history of some of them, ns the second 
sing. act. raOoroi', is not very clear. The whole verb system is afiected 
by the distinction between 6 and -mi verbs ; the former or thematic 
verbs have a so-called " tliematic vowel *’ between the root and the 
peraonal suflix, while the -mi verbs attach the suffixes directly to 
the root. The distinction is really one between monosyllabic and 
disyllabic roots. The history of tlie personal endings is not altogether 
clear ; the -p verbs have in the present forms for the 2nd and 3rd 
person in and -ct, which are not yet elucidated. In the middle, 
Greek does not entirely agree with .Sanskrit in its personal endings, 
and the original forms cannot all be restored with certainty. The 
endings of the primary tenses diiierod from those of the secondary, 
but tliere has been a certain amount of confusion between them. 

The syntax of the verb is founded on the original I.E. distinction 
of the verb forms, not by time (tense), but by forms of action, pro- 
gressive action (present and imp^ect), consummated action (aorist), 
state arising from action, emphatic or repeated action (perfect). 
For the details of this see Indo-European Languages. 

Bibuograpuy. — ( i.) A grammar of Greek, which will deal fully 
with the whole material of the language, is at present a desideratum, 
and is hardly possible so long as new dialect material is being con- 
stantly added and wliile. comparatively so little haa been done on 
the syntax of the dialects. The greatest collection of material is 
to be found in the new edition of Kfihner's Oriechtsche Grammatik, 
Laut- und Forsnenlehre, by Blass (2 vols.. 1890-1892) ; Syntax, by 
Gerth (2 vols.^ 1896; 1900).. Blass's part is useful only lor material, 
the explanations being entirely antiquatech The only full historical 
account of the language (sounds, forms and syntax) at present in 
existence is K. Bnigmann’s Gneshische GrammaHh (3rd ed., 1900). 
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Gustav Mayer's Cfi 9 chMch$ GfummaHh (nothing on accisnt or syntax)^ 
which did excellent pioneer work when it hrat appeared in 1880, was 
hardly brought up to date in its 3rcl edition but is still usetql 

for the dialect and bibliographical material collected. See also 
H. Hart» Handbuch der ^fitch, Latd- und FbrmenlehfB (1902). Of 
smaller grammars in English peihaps the most complete is that of 
T. Thompson (London, 1902). The grammar of Homer was handled 
by t). B. Monro (2nd ed., Oxford, 1891}. The syntax has been treated 
in many special works, amongst which be mentioned W. \V. 
Goodwin, of the Greek Moods tmd Tenses (new ed., 1889) : 

B. L. Gtldemeeve and C. W. E. Miller, Syntax of Classical Greek from 
Homer to Demosthenes, pt. i. (New York, 1901 -—and following); 
J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-kistorischer Syntax des gfieckischen X^erbums 
(1907) ; F. E. Thompson, Attic Greek Syntax (1^7). (ii.) The 

relations between OreeK and the other l.E. languages are very well 
brought out in P. Kretschmer's Em/Mfung in die Gesckickte der 
griechiseken Sprache (Odtiinmn, 1896). For comparative grammar 
see K. Brugmann and B. Delbruck, Crundriss der vergleickenden 
Grammatik der indogermaniseken Spracken (the and ed.. begun 1897, 
is still incomplete) and Brugmann *.s Kuree vergleichende GrammaHk 
(1902-1903) ; A. Meillet, Introduction A V&tude comparative des langues 
tndo-euroMennes (2nd ed., 1908). Greek compared with Latin and 
English ; P. Giles, A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical 
Students (2nd ed., 1901, with an ap})endix containing a brief account 
and specimens of the diiletts); Riemann and Goelser, Grammaire 
comparative du Grec et du Latin (tgox), a parallel grammar in 2 vols., 
specially valuable for syntax, (iii.) For the dialects two works have 
recently appeared, both covering in briei space the whole held: 
A. Thumb, Handbuck der grieckischen Dialekte (with bibliographies 
for each dialect, 1909); C. D. Buck, Introduction to the Study of the 
Creek Dialects^ Grammar, Srleeted Inscriptions, Glossary (no date, 
1910) . Works on a larger scale have been undertaken by R. Mcister, 
by O. Hoffmann and Iw H. W. Smyth. For the irou^ may be 
specially mentioned A. Thumb, Die grieck. Sprache in Zeitalter des 
Iiellenismus (1901) ; E. Mayscr, Grammatik der grieckischen Papyri 
aus der Ptolemdereeit : Laut- und Wortlehre (1906) ; H . St J . Thackeray, 
A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, vol. i. (1909) ; Blass, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, trans. by Thackeray (18^) ; J. H. 
Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Creek, J. Prolegomena (3rd 
ed., 1906). (iv.) For the development from the irotynj to modem 

Greek : A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly of the 
Attic Dialect, as written and spoken from Classical Antifuity down 
to the Present Time (1901) ; G. N. Hatsidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik (X892) ; A. Thumb, Handbuck der neu- 
grieckischen Volkssprache (and ed. X910). (v.) The inscriptions are 

collected in Inscripiiones Graecae in tlic course of publKation by 
the 'Berlin Academy, those important for dialect in the SamnUung 
der griech, DialekUnschriften, edited by Collita and Bechtel. The 
earlier parts of this collection arc to some extent sujiersadcd by 
later volumes of the Inset, Graecae, containing better readings and 
new inscriptions. A good selection (too brief) is Solmsen's Inscrip'- 
tiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae (3rd od., xgxo). A 
serviceable lexicon for dialect words is van Merwerden's Lexicon 
Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum (2nd ed., much enlarged, 2 vols. 
1910). (vi.) The historical basis for the distribution of the Greek 

diahxts is discuased at length in the histories of E. Meyer (Gesckickte 
des Altertums, ii.) and G. Busolt (Griechische Gesckickte, i.) ; by Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, i. (1901) » and P. Kretschmer 
in GloUa, i. 9 il. See also A. Fick, Die vorgriechiseken tirtsnamen 
(1905). (vii.) Bibliographies containing the new publications on 
Greek, with some account of their contents, appear from time 
to time in Indogermaniseke Forschungen : Aneetger (Strassburg, 
Trtibner), annually in Glotta (Gdttingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Kuprccht), and The Yearns Work in Classical Studies (London, 
Murray). (P. Gi.) 

GREEK LAW. Ancient Greek law is a branch of comparative 
jurisprudente the importance of which has been long ignored. 
QreokUnr commonly left its study to scholars, who 

Mg com* generally refrained from comparing the institu- 

parmiive tions of the Cireeks with those of other nations. Greek 
law has, however, been partially compared with 
pmt eaoe. incidentally illustrated 

with the aid of the primitive institutions of the Germanic 
nations. It may now be studied in its earlier stages in the 
laws of Gortyn ; its influence may be traced in legal docu- 
ments preserved in E^ptian p^yri ; and it may be recognued 
as a consistent whole in its ultimate relations to Roman law in 


the eastern provinces of the Roman empire. 

The existence of certain panhellenic principles of law is implied 
by the custom of settling a ^flerence between two Greek states, 
or between members of a single state, by resorting to external 
aihitration. The general unity of Greek law is mainly to be 
seen m the laws of inheritance and adoption, in tows of commerce 
and contract, atid in the publicity iiniformly pven to legal 
a^eements. \ 


No systematic collection of Greek laws has come down to 
us. Out knowledge of some of the earliest notions of the subject 
is derived from t^e Homeric poems. For the dets^ 
of Attic law we have to depena on ex parte statements 
in the speeches of the Attic orators, and we are some* wf/es.* 
^e$ enabled to check those statements by the 
trustworthy, but often imperfect, aid of inscriptions. Incidental 
illustrations of the laws of Athens may be found in the Laws 
of Plato, who deals with the theory of tlie subject without 
exercising any influence on actual practice. The Lenvs of 
Plato are criticized in the Polilics of Aristotle, who, besides 
discussing laws in their relation to constitutions, reviews the 
work of certain early Greek lawgivers. The treatise on the 
Cmstituiian of Athens includes an account of the jurisdiction of 
the various public officials and of the machinery of the law courts, 
and thus enables us to dispense with the second-hand testimony 
of grammarians and scholiasts who derived their information 
from that treatise (see Constitution of Athens). The works 
of Theophrastus On the Laws, which included a recapitulation of 
the laws of various barbaric as well as Grecian .states, are now 
represented by only a few fragments (Nas. 97-106, ed. Wimmer). 

Our earliest evidence is to be sought in the Homeric poems. 
In the primitive society of the heroic age (as noticed by Plato) 
written laws were necessarily unknown ; for, “in 
that early period, they had no letters; they lived f^Zer. 
by habit and by the aistoms of their ancestors {Laws, 

680 a). We find a survival from a still more primitive time in 
the savage Gyclops, who is “ unfamiliar with dooms of law, or 
rules of right** {ovrt 8ffcas cf; el&ora oiJrc Od. ix. 215 

and 112 f.). 

Dike (SIkij), assigned by Curtius (Etym, 134) to tlie same root as 
hdKPvtu, primarily mcan.s a "way pointed out," a "course pro- 
scribe by usage," hence " way " or " iisUion," " manner " 
or "precedent." In the Homeric poems it sometunes 
signifies a " doom " of law, a legal " right," a " law-suit " ; whfle it 
is rarely synonymous with " justice," as in Od, xiv 84, where 
" the g(xls honour justice," rlohin iiinjv. 

Various senses of " right " are expressed in the same poems by 
tkemis (blm), a term assigned (ib, 23^) to the same root as rldrifu. 
In its primary sense! tkemis is tliat which " has been laid Thmmie 
dowm : hence a particular decision or " doom." The j 

plural ihemistes implies a body of such precedents, " rules of right," 
which tlie king receives from Zeus with his sceptre (II, ix. 99). 
Themis and dike have sometimes been com|)ared with thc! Roman fas 
and jus respectively, the former l>eing regarded as of divine, the 
latter of human origin ; and tliis is more satisfactory than the latest 
view (that of Hirzcl), which makes " counsel " tlie primary mcaidng 
of tkemis, 

Thesmos ^b€ir/dn), an ordinance (from tlie same root as tkemis), is 
not found in " Iiomer," except iii the last line of the Yheemoa* 
original form of the Odyssey (xxiii. 2y6), where it probably -- 
refers to the " ordinance " of wedlock. The common 
term fior law, rbaot, is first found in Hesiod, but not in a specially 
legal sense (e^. Op, 27C). 

A trial for homicide is one of the scenes represented on the 
shield of Achilles { 11 , xviii. 497-508). The folk are here to be 
seen thronging the market-place, where a strife has 
arisen between two men as to the price t)f a man that ^ZaZ 
has been slain. The slayer vows that he has paid all 

irnvT aro^oi^Kat), the kinsman of the slain protests 
that he has {received nothing {avalvcro fAvfiiv Ikkrbai)-^ both 
are eager to join issue before an umpire, and both arc favoured 
by their friends among the folk, who are kept back by the heralds. 
The cause is tried by the elders, who are seated on polished 
stones in a sacted circle, and in the midst there lie two talents 
of gold, “ to give to him who, among them all,^ sets forth the 
cau.se most rightly ** (r<j) l>nfuv o« fi€ra ToZtri SUvjv ISvrrara cfiroi.). 

The discussions of tlie above passage have chiefly tifrixed on two 
pointn : (1) the legal questions at issue ; and (al m deistination of 
the " two talents.*^ (i) In the ordinary view («), ifcls solely a question 
whetiier the fine or blood-money, corresponding to the Wergeld (see 
Wergeld, Teutonic Peoples, Britain : Anglo-Saxon) of the old 
Cermanic law (Qrimm, RechtsdUertkUmer, 66x f.), has been pa^ or 
not. (Thfe is accepted by Thonissen, Li^ns, Sidgwick and Ridge- 
way.) in the other view (b), it is held that laie slayer " claimed to 
pay " the finei and the kinsmaq of the slain " refused to accent any 
compensation " (so Passow and Leaf, approved by Pollock). (2) The 
" two talents " (shown by Ridgeway to be a small sum, equal in 
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value to two oxen) arc awarded either (a) to the litigant wlto 
his cause most justly betore them " (s° Thomssen, y .° 

Lipsius, in accordance with the Attic use of most 

or (6) to the judge "who, among all t^ elders pm tM^t 
righteom judginent'' (no Maine, approved by Sidgwick, PoHOCK, 
Leaf an<1 Ririgeway). ... , . .*6. x 

On ihift controversy, cf. Alains » Anctent Law, chap. x. pp. ^$ln, 
403 i., ed. Pollock; Thonisften, Droit pinal (1875). 27; P. M. 
Laurence (on Shillcto's view) in Journal of Phitohey, viii. (1879), 
15 f. ; iRidgcway, ib. x. (1882), 30 f., and Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
iUs (1887), 133 f. ; and Leaf, ih, viii. 122 £., and in bis Commentary 
n lliad^ ii. (1002), 610-61^ ; also J. H. Lipsius in Leipzi^er Studien, 


125 

vui, 

on ^ , . , . . 

xii. (1890), 225-231, criticized by H. Sidgwick in Classical Peview, 
viii. (1894), T-4. 

We ure told elsewhere in Homer that sometimes a man accepted 
blood-monev from the slayer of his brother or his son, and that 
the stiver remained in the land after paying this penalty {11. ix. 
633). As a rule the slayer found it safest to flee (Od, xxiii. 
lik f.), hut even so, he might be pursued by the friends of the 
slain (Od. xv. 272-278). If he remained, the land was not (as 
in later ages) deemed to be polluted by his presence. In Homer, 
Orestes does not slay Clytaemestra, and he needs n . purifica- 
tion ” for slaying Aegisthiis. 

The laws of Sparta arc ascribed to the legislation of Lycurgus, 
whose traditional date is 884 b.c. Written laws are said to liave 
i^^.becn expressly forbidden by Lycurgus (Plutarch, 
given t Lycurgus, 13) ; hence the “ laws of Sparta are simply 

Lyewgue a body of traditional observances. We learn that all 
at Sparta. homicide came before the Council of Elders 

and lasted for several days, and that all civil causes were tried 
by the ephors {q.v.). We are also told that originally the land 
was equally divided among the citizens of Sparta, and that this 
equality was enforced by law (Polybius vi. 45-46). Early in the 
4th ('cntury the ephor Epitadeus, owing to a disagreement with 
his son, enacted that eveiy Spartan should be allowed to transfer 
his estate and his allotment to any other person (Plutarch, Agis, 
5), while Aristotle, in a much-delmted passage of the Politics 
(ii. (). 14-15), criticizes the Spartan constitution for allowing the 
accumulation of property in a few hands, an evil aggravated by 
the large number of “ heiresses ” ; “a man (he adds) may 
bestow his heiress on any one he pleases ; and, if he dies intestate, 
this privilege descend.s to his heir.” 

Law was first reduced to writing in the 7th i entury b.c. A 
written code is a necessary condition of just judgment, and 
such a code was the first concession which the people 
writna ^ cities extorted from the niling aristocracies. 

laws. change was generally effected with the aid of a 

single legislator entrusted wdth complete authoriu 
to draw up a code. 

The first communities to reach this stage of progress were 
the (ireck colonies in the West. The Epizephyrian l.,ocrians, 
Zaleucuu extreme south of Italy, received the earliest 

oiLocr! written code from Zaleucus (663 B.c.), whose strict 
Bplae^ and severe legislation put an end to a period of strife 
pbyril, amfusion, though we know little of his laws, 

except that they attached definite penalties to each offence, 
and that they strictly protected the rights of property. Two 
centuries later, his code was adopted even by the 
Athenian colony of 'riiurii in south Italy (443 b.c.). 
ftc. " Charondas, the “ disciple " of Zaleucus, became the 
lawgiver, not only of his native town of ('atana on the 
east coast of Sicily, but also of other Chak'idian colonies in 
Sicily and Italy. 'I'he laws of Charondas were marked by a 
singular precision, but there was nothing (says Aristotle) 
damoMof vould claim as his own except the special 

BSegiam, procedure against false witnesses {Politics, ii. 12. 11). 

In the case of judges who neglected to serve in the 
law courts, he inflicted a laige fine on the rich and a small fine 
on the poor (ih. vi. (iv.) 13. 2). Androdomas of Rhegium gave 
. laws on homicide and on heiresses to the Chalcidians 
otcJrtmtka^^ Thrace, while Philolaus of Corinth provided the 
* Thebans with “ laws of adoption ■ with a view to 
preventing any change in the number of the allotments of land 
(1^. ii. 124 8-14). 


Local 1^'slation in Crete is repmented by the laM of the 
important city of Gortyri, ^ich lies tb ‘ the south of Ida m a 
plain watered \^y the Letl^us. Part, df that’ stream ' 
forms a sluice for a water-mill, and at or near this mill 
some fragmentary inscriptions were found by French 
atdiaeologists in 1857 and 1879. The great inscription, to 
Vdiich most .of our Imowledge of the laws is dqc, was not dis- 
covered until 1884. It had been preserved on a wall 27 ft. 
long and 5 ft. high, the larger part of which was buried in the 
ground, while its farthest extremity passed obliquely athwart 
the hfed of the mill-stream. It was necessaiy^ to divert the w^atcr 
before the last four columns could be transcribed by the Italian 
scholar, Federico Halbherr, whose work wa.s completed in the 
same year by the excavation and transcription of the first eight 
columns by the German scholar, E. Fabricius. In the following 
year Halbherr discovered more than eighty small fragments on 
the neighbouring site of a former temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. 

These fragments, wliich are far earlier than the great in.'^crintion 
above-mentioned, have been assigned to about 650 b.c. They 
precede the introduction of coined money into Crete, the penalties 
being reckoned, not in coins, but in caldrons. They deal with the 
powers of the magistrates and the observances of religion, but are 
mainly concerned with private matters of barter and sale, dowry 
and adoption, inheritance and succession, fines for trespass and 
questions of blood-money. As in the code of Zaleucus, we have a 
fixed scale of penalties, including the fine of a single tripod, and rang- 
ing from one to a hundred caldrons. 

The great inscription is perhaps two centuries later (6. 450 b.c.). 
It consists of a number of amendments or additions to an earlier code, 
and it deals exclusively with private law, in which the family and 
family property occupy the largest part. The j^rocedure is entirely 
oral ; oaths and other oral testimony are alone admitted ; tliere are 
no documentary proofs, and no record of the verdict except in the 
memory of the judge or of hi.s “ remembrancer.** All the causes are 
tried before a single judge, who varies according to the nature of the 
suit. Where the law specially enjoins it, he is hound to give judg- 
ment (hiMHer) in accordance with the law and the “ witnesses or 
oaths,** but, in other cases, he is permitted to take oath and decide 
Uplmv) in view of “ the contentions of the parties,’* as distinguished 
from ** the declarations of the witnesses.** Offences against the 
|)erson arc treated as matters of private compensation according to 
a carefully graduated tariff. In certain cases the defendant may 
clear himself by an " oath of purgation '* witli the support of " co- 
jurors *’ (6/iiw/*6Tat), the Bideshelf er of old Germanic law (Grimm 
859 £•) » who have no necessary knowledge of the facts. There is no 
interference with the exposure of infants, except in tlic interest of 
the father (if the child is frecsborn) or of the lord (in the case of serfs). 
The law^ of debt is primitive, though less severe than that of the early 
Komans. In contrast with these primitive elements we have others 
which arc distinctly progressive. 'J’he estates of husband, wife and 
sons are regarded as absolutely distinct. Wills are unknown, even 
in their most restricted form. Elalx)ratc provisions are made to 
secure with all speed the marriage of an '* heiress *' ; she is bound to 
marry the eldest of her patoriial uncles or to surrender part of her 
estate, and it is only if there are no paternal uncles that she is 
permitted to marry one (and that the eldest) of their sons. Adoption 
IS made by the .simple procedure of mounting a block of stone in the 
market-place and makmg a public announcement at a time w'^hen the 
citizens are assembled. The adopted .son does not inlierit any larger 
share than tliat of a daughter. Any one who desires to repudiate liis 
adopted .son makes a public announcement as before, and the person 
repudiated receives, by way of nominal compen.sation, ttic gift of a 
small numbtT of staters. In the.se later ** laws of Gortyn *' we have 
reached the time when payments are made, not in " caldrons," but 
in coins. h\ the in.scription itself the laws are simply described as 
" these w’rilings." 

The text of the great inscription w'as first published by E. h'aliricius 
in Aih. Mitth. ix. (1885), 362-384 ; there is a ca.st of the whole in 
the Cambridge Museum of Classical Arcliaeology. Cf. Comparetti’s 
Leggi di Gortyna (1893) ; Biicheler and Zittelmann in Rhein. Mus. 
xl. {1885) ; Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. Reinach, Inscr. juridiques 
grecques, iff. (1894), ^52-493 (with the literature there quoted). 
ICng. trans. by Roby m Law Quarterly Review (1886), 1 35-1 52 ; see 
also E. S. Roberts, Gh. Epigraphy, i. 39 f., 5 * L, 3 * 5 - 33 * : J- W. 
Headlam in Journal of HeUentc Studies, xiii. (1892-1893), 48-69; 
P. Gardner and F. B. levons, Greek Antiquities (1895). 560-574; 
W. Wysc in Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies (1905), 378-383 ; 
and Hermann Lipsius, Zum Recht von Gortyns (Leipzig, 1909). 

A Roi^ writer ascribes ta the Atheniaas the very invention 
of lawsuits (Aelian, VarnJiist. iii. 38), and the Athenians 
^emselves regar^d their tribunals of homicide as 
I institutions of immemorial aptiquity (Isocr. Paneg. 40). 
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On the abolition of the single decennial arohon ^ in 683 b.c.;. his 
duties were distributed over several officials hold^ office for 
one year only; The judidal duties thenceforth discharged by 
the chief archon {the archon), in the case of citizens^ 
were discharged by the polemardh in the case of foreign 
mrchottM. settlers or metics (/Mroifcot); while the king-archon^ 
who succeeded to the religious functions of the ancient 
kings, decided cases connected with religious observances (see 
Akchok). He also presided over the primitive council of the 
state, which was identical with the council of the Areopagus. 
It was possibly with a view to the recognition of the rights of the 
lower classes that, about the middle of the 7th century b.c., the 
three archons were raised to the number of nine by the institution 
of the joint board of the six thesmaihetae^ who super- j 
tbUmo- judicial system in general, kept a record | 

ihttmt. of all legal decisions, and drew attention to any defects | 
in the laws. It is probable that in their title wc have | 
the earliest example in Attic Greek of the use of thesmos in the 
sense of “ law.” 

constitution was at this time thoroughly oligarchical. 
With a view, however, to providing a remedy for the conflict 
Drmco l>®fween the several orders of the state, the first code 
of Athenian law was drawn up and published by Draco 
(strictly Dracon), who is definitely described as a thesnwihetis 
(621). His laws were known as ihesmoi. The distinctive part 
of his legislation was the law of homicide, which was held in 
such high esteem that it was left unaltered in the legislation of 
Solon and in the democratic restoration of 41 1 b.c. it is partly 
preserved in an inscription of 409, which has been restored with 
the aid of quotations from the orators {C,LA. i. 61 ; Inscr.jurid. 
grecqim, ii. 1. T-24 ; and Hicks, Gk, Hist, Inser, No. 59). It drew 
a careful distinction between different kinds of homicide. Of 
the rest of Draco's legislation we only know that Aristotle 
(Politics^ ii. 12, 13) was struck by the severity of the penalties, 
and that the creditor was permitted to seize the person of tiie 
debtor as security for his debt. 

The conflict of the orders was not allayed until both parties 
agreed in choosing Solon as mediator and as archon (594 B.c.). 
So/on. ^ulon cancelled all mortgages and debts secured on 
the person of the debtor, .set free all who had l)ecome 
slaves for debt, and forbade such slavery for the future (see 
Solon). Thenceforth every citizen had also “ the right of appeal 
to the law-courts/’ and the privilege of claiming legal satisfaction 
on behalf of any one who was wronged. Cases of constitutional 
law {inter alia) came before large law-courts numbering hundreds 
of jurors, and the power of voting in these law-courts made the 
people masters of the constitution (Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens y c. 9). Solon's legislation also had an important effec^t 
on the law of property. In primitive times, on a man’s death, his 
money or lands remained in the family, and, even in the absence 
of direct descendants, the owner could not dispose of his property 
by will. Permission to execute a will was first ^ven to Athenian 
citizens by the laws of Solon. But ” the Athenian Will was only 
an inchoate Testament ” (Maine’s Ancient Law, c. vi.) ; for this 
permission was expressly limited to those citizens who had no 
direct male descendants (Dem. Lept. 102 ; Plutarch, Solon, 21 ; 
cf. Wyse on Isaeus, p. 325). 

The law of intestate succession is imperfectly preserved in 
[Dem.] 43, § 51 (cf. Wyse, ih. p. 562 f.). In the absence of direct 
male descendants, a daughter who survived her father was 
known as an eiriKAr/pos, not an “ heiress,” but a ” person who 
went with the estate ” ; and, in the absence of a will, the right 
or duty of marrying the daughter followed (with certain obvious 
exeq^tions) the same rules as the right of succession to the 
estate (cf. Wyse, ih, p. 348 f.). 

Among the reforms of Cleisthenes (508) was the law of 
ostracism {g-v,). The privileges of Areopagus were 
curtailed (while its right to try certain cases of homicide 
was left untouched) by the reforms of Ephialtes (462), 

, ' For further infbrmatioii as .to the evolution of the Athenian 
oonstitufiem seeiAl^cHOK, Areopagus, BoulS, Ecclbsia, Stratbgus. 
and articles on all the chief legislators. 


and of Pericles, who also restored the thirty “ local justicts ' 
<4S3), timited the franchise to those of citizen-blood 
by bod! parents {451), and was the first to assign to 22^**’ 
jurors a fee for their services in the law-courts, which 
was raised to three obols by Cleon (425). 

In contrast to legislative reforms brought about by lawgivers 
entrusted with special authority, such as Draco, Solon and 
Qeisthepes, l^ere was tlie regular and normal course o#^#ji4wy 
of public legislation. The legislative p)ower was not counTi 
exercised directly by the popular assembly (see 
Ecclesia), but the preliminav)' consent of that body 
was necessary for the appointment of a legislative commission. 

In the 5th century (e.|^. in 450 and 446 b.c.) certain com- 
missioners called {rvyypa^is were appointed to draw up laws 
which, after approval by the council, were submitt^ 5^^. 
to the assembly. The same term was still in use grapheh. 
in March 411 (Thuc. viii. 67). But in October, on Nomo> 
the overthrow of the Four Hundred, the commissioners 
are for the first time called nomotheiae {ib. 97). 

The procedure in ordinary legislation was as follows. At tlie first 
meeting of tlio assembly in the year, the people was asked whether it 
would permit motions to be made for altering or supplementing tl>e 
existing laws. A debjite ensued , anti , if such permission were granted , 
any citizen who wished to make a motion to the above eliect was 
required to publish his proposals in the market-place, and to hand 
them to tlie secretary of the council (BoulC) to be read aloud at more 
than one meeting of the assembly. At the third tegular meeting tlie 
people? apfiointcd tht* legislative commissioners, who were drawn by 
lot from tlic whole number of those then qualified to act as jurors. 
The number, and the duration of the commission, were determined in 
each case by the people. The proceedings before the commission 
were conducted exactly in the manner of a lawsuit. Those who 
desired to sec? old laws repealed, altered or replaced by new laws 
came forward as accusers of those laws ; those of the contrary ojtiuioji, 
as defenders ; and the defence was formally entrusted to public 
advocates s]H?cially appointc?d for the purpose The 

number of the commissioners varied with the number or importance 
of tile laws in ({ucsiion ; there is evidence for the number looi (Dem. 
xxiv. 27). If a law approved by the commission was deemed to be 
unconstitutional, the proposer was liable to be prosecuted (by a 
ypatl>f) Tapap6fii^y)y just as in the case of the proposer of an uncomstitu- 
tionfid decree in the public assembly. Formal proceedings might 
also be instituted against laws on the sole ground of their inexpedi- 
ency (see note cm Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, p. 219, ed. 
Sanclys). A prosecutor who (like Aeschines in his indictment of 
Ctesiphon) failed to obtain one-fifth of the votes was fined 1000 
drachmae {£40 ) , and lost the right to adopt this procedure in future. 
When a year had elapsed, the jiroposer of a law or a decree was free 
from personal responsibility. This was the case with Leptines, but 
the law itself could still be attacked, and, in this event, five advocates 
were appointed to defend it {ffi'vdiKoi), cf. Dem. LvpU 144, 146. 

Limits of space make it impossible to include in the present 
article any survey of the purport of the extant remains of the 
laws of Athens. Such a survey would begin with the 
law of the family, including laws of marriage, adoption 
and inheritance, followed by the law of property 
and contracts, and the laws for the protection of life, the 
protection of the person, and the protection of tlie constitution. 
The texts have been collected and classified in Telfy’s Corpus 
juris Aitici {iSOj), a work which can be supplemented or 
corrected with the aid of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens ; 
while some of the recent expositions of the subject are mentioned 
in the bibliography at the end of this article. We now proceed 
to notice the law of homicide, but solely in connexion with 
jurisdictiqn. 

The general term for a tribunal is ^tKwrrrjpiov (from Sfxafco), 
Anglicized ” dicaster)'.” Of all the tribunals of Athens those 
for the trial of homicide were at once the most primitive 
and the least liable to suffer change through 
of time. In the old Germanic law all trials whatsoever uveprimh 
were held in the open air (Grimm 793 f .). At A^ens tire tri- 
this custom was characteristic of all the five primitive 
courts of homicide, the object being to prevent 
prosecutor and the judges from coming under the 
same roof as one who was charged with the shedding of blood 
(Antiphon, De caede Herodis, xi). The place where the trial 
was held depended on the nature of the charge. 


ff 
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t. The rtick of the ActopotU^ outnide Ute earlient of the city-waUs, 
was the }>roper place for the trial of pereaoii charged with 

meditated homicide, or with wounding with intent to kilL 
The penalty for the former crime was death ; for the latter 
Arwopmguu, either case, the property was confiscated. 

If the votes were equal, the person accused was acquitted. The 
proceedings lasted for three days, and each side might make two 
K|>ecxhes. After the first speech the person accused of premeditated 
homicide was mercifully f>ermitted to go into exile, in which case his 
premerty was confiscated, and in the ordinary course he ivmained in 
exile fhr the rest of liis life. 

2. Chargee of impremeditated homicide, or of instigating another 
to inflfct bodily harm on a third person, or of killing a slave or a 
rc.sicient alien or a foreigner, were tried at the Palladion, 
ancient shrine of Palla.s, east of the city-walls. The 
pyni.shment for unpremeditated homicide was eidle 
(without confiscation) until siicn tiiTie as the criminal had propiti* 
ated the relatives of the person slain, or (failing that) for some 
definite time. The punishment for instigating a crime was the same 
as for actually committing it. 

II-/ 3 - Trials at the Delphinion, the slirine of Apollo 
BhiahM sa*ne quarter, were reserved for special 

* cases of either acciciental or justifiable hotiiicide. 

4. If a man already in exile for unpremeditated homicide were 
accused of premeditated homicide, or of wounding wi^ intent to 

kill, provision was made for this rare contingency by per- 
piir^atto* him to approach the shore of Attica and conduct 

his defence on Ijoard a boat, while his judges heard the 
cause on shore, at a " place of pits called Phreatto, near the 
harbour of Zea. If the accu-serl were found guilty, he incurred the 
proper lamalty ; if arcpiitted, he remained in exile. 

5. The court in the precincts of the Prytanoum, to the north of the 
Acropolis, was only of ceremonial imfiortance. It “ solemnly heard 

condemned undiscovered murderers, and animals or 
inanimab* objects tliat had caused the lo.ss of life."’ 
****®"*' 'I'he writ ran “ against tlic doer of tlie deed,*’ and any 
mstrumcfit of death that was lound guilty was thn>wti across the 
frontier. The trial was held by the four ” tribe-kings ** (^vXiofiainKtit), 
an archaic survival from before the time of Cleistnenes. (On these 
five courts see Aristoftle*.s Con.f/t/n/iafi of Aihens^ c. 57, and Dem. 
Anstof^r. 65-70.) 

In all the courts of homicide the president was tlic archon-basi> 
lens, or king-archoii, who on these occasiotvs laid aside his crown. 
P - (Jriginally all these courts were under the jurisdiction of 
mpaoiao* ancient bodj-* of judges called the ephetae ytftHm), 
whose instittiliou was aac^ed to Draco. The transfer of the first 
of the above courts to the council of the Areopagus is attributed 
to Solon. In practical the jurisdiction of the ephetae (see ^so 
ARJCOPAiiUs) was probably confined to the courts at the Palladion 
and Delphinion ; but even there the rights of this primitive body 
became obsolete, for trials " at the l^ladibn ” sometimes came before 
an ordinary tribunal of 500 or 700 jurors (Isocr. c. Callim, 52, 54 ; 
[Dem.l ( . Afsoaram, 10). 

Except in the case of tlie primitive courts of homicide, the 
right of jurisdiction was entrusted to the several archons until 
yii, tlie date of Solon (5^4)- When the direct jurisdiction 
pimthiotttM of the ari;hons was impaired by Solon’s institution 
oftht of the “right of appeal to the law-courts,” the 
trtbuapiM* of those officials was recognized by their havinjg 

the privilege of presiding over the new tribunals (yycfjLovM 
StKturrypwv). A similar position was assigned to the other 
executive officers, such as the strategi (generals), the 
board of police culled the “ Eleven,” and tlie financial 
oflitiers, all of whom presided over cases connected 
with their respective (lejwrtments. In their new position 
as presidents of the several courts, the archons received 
^ plaints, obtained from both parties thi* evideniie which 
mnho^' they proposed to present, formally presided at the 
trial, and gave instnu'tions for the execution of the 
sentence. The* t*hoi('e of the presiding magistrate in 'each case 
was determined by the normal duties of his office. Thus the 
Ttopoh- ('hiei archon, the official guardian of orphans and 
widows, presided in all cases, public or private, con- 
nected With the family property of citizens (Aristotle, 
I/.X, c. 56). The king-archon had charge of all offences against 
no religion, f.g, indictments for impiety, disputes within 
•fntbpi* to the right to hold a particular priest- 

hood, and all actions for homicide (c. 57). The third 

’ J.n the cam of " animals.** we may compare Uie Mosaic law of 
Exod. xxxL aSand old Germanic law (Grimm 664) ; and in that 
of *' inanimate objects,” the English law of deodancls (Blackstone i. 
300), re|iealed in 1846. Soe also Frazer on Pausanias, i. 28. to. 
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archoa, the polemarch, discharged in relation to r^ident idiens 
all sudi legd duties as were dudiaiged by the chief archon in 
relaticm to citizens (0.58). Tbetrialof military offences 
was under the presidency of the strate^, who were 
assisted by the other milita^ officers in preparing 
the case for the court. The six junior archons, the th^smolhftae, 
acted as a board which was responsible for all cases not specially 
assigned to any other officials (details in c. 59). 

Forty, who were appointed by lot, four for each of the 
ten tribes, acted as sole judges in petty cases where tdie damages 
claimed did not exceed ten dnufmae. Claims beyond 
that amount they handed over to the arbitrators. 

The four representatives of any given tribe received 
notice of such claims brought against members of that tribe. It 
seems probable l^t they dealt with all private suits not other- 
wise assigned, but, unlike the archons, they did not prepare any 
case for the court but referred it, in the first instance, to a public 
arbitrator appointed by lot (c. 53).* 

The public arbitrators (fiuuTyTai) were a body including all 
Athenian citizens in the sixtieth year of their age. llie arbitrator, 
on receiving the case from the four representatives 
of the Forty, first endeavoured to bring the parties ^ 

to an agreement, if this failed, he heard tlie evidence tnion. 
and gave a decision, if the decision were accepted, 
the case was at an end, but, if either of the two parties insisted 
on appealing to a law-court, the arbitrator placed in two caskets 
(one for each party) copies of all the depositions, oaths and 
challenges, and of ail the laws quoted in the case, sealed them up, 
and, after attaching a copy of his own decision, handed them 
over to tlie four representatives of the Forty, who brought the 
case into court and presided over the trial. Documents which 
! had not been brought before the arbitrator cxmld not be produced 
in court. The court consisted of 201 jurors where the sum in 
I question was not more than tooo drachmae (£40) ; in other 
cases the number of jurors was 401 (c. 53). 

A small boarrl of five appointed b>' lot, one for eacli pair of 
tribes, and known as the “ introducers ” (eto-aywyew), brought 
up certain of the cases that had to bc‘ decided within 
a mouth (c/xp/eot 81'xaf), such as actioas for restitution * 

of dowry, repayment of capital for setting up a business, 
and cases connected with lianking. 

I The largest and most important of the legal tribunals, the 
i “ dicastcry “ {par excellence), was known as the heliaea. The 
j name, which is of uncertain origin,^ denotes not only 
the place where tlie court was held but also the members ^ ***' 
of the court, — tlie keliastae of Aristoplianes, the dicastae, or 
ai'Spcs ^Kwrrai, of the Attic orators. During the palmy days 
of the Athenian democracy, in the interval between the Persian 
and the Peloponnesian wars, the total number liable to serve 
as jurors is said to have been 6000 (Aristotle, a,s. c. 24. 3), 
and this number was never exceeded (Aristoph. Vesp. 661 f.). 
Any Athenian citizen in full possession of his rights, and over 
tliirty years of age, was entitled to be placed on the list (Aristotle, 
H,s. c. 63. 3). At the beginning of the year the whole body of 
jurors assembled on the hill of Ardettos looking down on the 
Panathenaic Stadium, and there took a solemn oath to the 
i effect that they would judge according to the laws and decrees 
‘ of the Athenian people and of the council of the Five Hundred 
I (Boule), and that, in cases where there were no laws, they would 
decide to the best of their judgment ; that they would hear both 
sides impartially, and vote on the case actually before the court. 

It has been sugg^ted that, as the normal number of a court 
500, the maximum number of 6000 jurors was probably 
divided into ten sections of 500 each, with 1000 reserves. There 
is evidence in the 4th century for courts of 200, 400, 500, 700 and 

° Cf. R. J. Bonner, in Classical Philology (Chicago, 1907), 407-418, 
who urges that only cases belonging to the Forty were subject to 
public arbitration. 

» Ccnnected either with hXifeo&tu, ” to assemble/’ or ffXtos, or 
’HAts (cf. Curt Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, ii. (i) 359-364). The first is 
pcwsibly right (cf. Roget^s on Aristoph. Wasps, xvii. f.) ; the second 
implies that this large court was held in the open air (LipSius, AU, 
Rechi, 172). 
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(in important political trials) various multiples of 500, namely^ 
loooj 1500, 3000 or 2506. To some of these numb^s one juror 
is added ; it was prolmbly added to all, to obviate the risk of 
the votes beii^ exactly equal. 

Tlie evidence as to the organization of the jurors in the early 
part of the 4th century is imperfect. Passages in Aristophanes 
{Ecclesiasmae, 682-688 ; 1166 f.) imply that in 392-388 

B.c. the total number was divided into ten sections distinguished 
by the first ten letters of the Greek alphabet, A to K. Every 
juror, oh his first appointment, received a ticket of boxwood 
(or of bronze) bearing his name with that of his father and his 
deme, and with one of the above letters in the upper left-hand 
comer. Of the bronze tickets many have been femnd (see 
notes on Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, c. 63, and fig. i in 
frontispiece, ed. Sand}^). These tickets form^ part of the 
machinery for allotting the jurors to the several courts. To 
guard against the possibility of bribery or other undue influence, 
the allotment did not take place until immediately before the 
hearing of the case. Each court contained an equal number 
of jurors from each of the ten tribes, and thus represented the 
whole body of the state. The juror, on entering the court 
assigned him, received a counter (sec fig. 3 in fnmtispiece, u,s.), 
on presenting which at the end of the day he received his fee. 
The machinery for carrying out the above arrangements is 
minutely described at the end of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens (for details, cf. Gilbert, 397-399, Eng. trans., or Wyse 
in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, 387 f.). 

The law-courts gradually superseded most of the ancient 
judicial functions of the council and the assembly, but the 
jurit- council continued to hold a strict scrutiny (SoKifutaria) 
Action candidates for office or for other privileges, while 
the council itself, as well as all other officials, had to 
Goaaeii gjve account (cr>^i>»^a) on ceasing to hold office. The 
aMmbty. retained the right to deal with extra- 

ordinary crimes against the state. It was open to any 
citizen to bring such crimes to the knowledge of the council in 
writing. The technical term for this information, denunciation 
^ or impeachment was eisangelia (c/’eray-ycAta). The 
council could inflict a fine of 500 drachmae (£20), or, 
in important cases, refer the matter either to a law- 
court, as in the trial of Antiphon (Thuc. viii. 68), or to the 
ecclesia, as in that of Alcibiades (415 b.c.), and the strategi in 
command at Arginusae (406 ; Xen. Hell. i. 7. 19), The term 
€iirayyt\ia was also applied to denunciations brought against 
jjersons who wronged the orphan or the widow, or against a public 
arbitrator who had neglected his duty (Dem. Meidias, 86 f.). 

A I* presentation ” of criminal informatuin (wpolioky) might 
be laid before the assembly with a view to obtaining its prt*- 
Proboii Ji^**isiry sanction for bringing the case before a 
judicial tribunal. Such was the mode of procedure 
adopted against persons who had brought malicious, groundless 
or vexatious accusations, or who had violated the sanctity of 
certain public festivals. The leading example of the former 
is the trial of the accusers who prompted the, people to put to 
death the generals who had won the Battle of Arginusae (Xen. 
Hell. i. 7. 34) ; and, of the latter, the proceedings of Demosthenes 
against Meidias. 

Legal actions {^Uai) were classified as private (tfitat) or 
public The latter were also described as ypafpai, or 

ctmMmmm ^ prosccutions,” but somcypa^/^t Were Called “ private,” 
Qiiagml state was regarded as only indirectly injured 

actfooB. by a wrong done to an individual citizen (Dem. xxi. 47). 

A private suit could only be brought by the man 
directly interested, or, in the case of a slave, a ward or an alien, 
by the master, guardian or patron respectively ; and, if the suit 
were successful, the sum claimed generally went to the plaintiff. 
Public actions may be divided into ordinary criminal cases, and 
offences against the state. As a rule they could be instituted 
by any person who possessed the franchise, and the penalty^ 
was paid to the state. If the prosecutor failed to obtain one-fifth 
of the votes, he had to pay a fine of 190P drachmae (£40), and 
lost the right of ever bringug a similar action. 


Lawsuits, whether public or private, were also distinguished 
as SiiKttt Kara rivos or irpos ru-a, according as^ the defeated 
party could or could not be personally punished. Actions 
(uycui^s) were also distinguished as uywvfs rifiijrot (“ to be 
assessed ”), in which the amount of damages had to be deter- 
mined by the court, because it had not been fixed hy law, and 
drifiriToi (“ not to be assessed ”), in which the damages had mt 
to be determined by the court, ^cause they had already been 
fixed by law or by special agreement. 

Among special kinds of action were araywy»}, €</i»}y);(rts‘ and 
These could only be employed when the offence 
was patent and could not be denied. In the first, the person 
accused was sununurily arrested by the prosecutor and haled 
into the presence of the proper official. In tlie second, the 
accuser took the officer with him to arrest the culprit (Dem. 
xxii. 26). In the third, he lodged an information with the 
official, and left the latter to effect the capture, d’acrw, a general 
term for many kinds of legal “ information,” was a form of 
procedure specially directed against diose who injured the fiscal 
interests of the state, and against guardians who neglected 
tlie pecuniary interests of their wards. *Airoyfia<f^ was an action 
for confiscating property in private hands, which was claimed 
as Ixilonging to the state, the term being derived from the 
claimants’ written inventory of the property in question. 

The ordinary procedure in all lawsuits, public or private, 
began with a personal summons (ir/MxrKAj/cris) of the 
defendant by the plaintiff accompanied by, two 
witnesses (kA7;t?)/>€s). If the defendant failed to 
appear in court, these witnesses gave proof of the 
summons, and judgment went by default. 

The action was begun by presenting a written statement of 
the case to the magistrate who presided over trials of the class 
in question. If the statement were accepted, court-fees were 
paid by both parties in a private action, and by the prosecutor 
alone in a public action. The magistrate fixed a day for the 
preliminary investigation {dyaKftum), and, whenever several 
causes w(.*re instituted at the same time, he drew lots to determine 
the order in which they should be taken. Hence the plaintiff 
was said “ to have a suit assigned him by lot ” Blktjv), 

a phrase practically equivalent to “ obtaining leave to bring an 
action.” At the dmKfuxryi the plaintiff and defendant both 
swore to the truth of their statements. If the defendant raised 
no formal protest, the trial proceeded in regular jcourse(€v^i»StKM<), 
but he might contend that the suit was inadmissible, and, to 
prove his point, might bring witnesses to confront those on the 
side of the plaintiff (Siafjuiprvfua), or he might rely on argument 
without witnesses by means of a written statement traversing 
that of the plaintiff (irnpaypafpii). The person who submitted tlie 
special plea in bar of action naturally spoke first, and, if he 
gained the verdict, the main suit could not come on, or, at any 
rate, not in the way proposed or before the same court. A 
cross-action (dynypaffy/j) might be brought by the defendant, 
but the verdict did not necessarily affect that of the original 
suit. 

In the preliminary examination copies of the laws or nthcr 
documents Ijearing on the case were produced. If any such 
document were in the hands of a third person, he 
could be compelled to produce it by an action for that mantl. 
purpose (els ipupaviav xaraVraertr). The depositions 
were ordinarily made before the presiding officer and were 
taken down in his presence. If a witness were compelled to 
be absent, a certified copy of his deposition might be sent 
(iKpaprupta). The depositions of slaves were not accepted, 
unless made under torture, and for receiving such evidence 
the ^consent of both parties was required. Either party could 
challenge the other to submit his slaves to the 
test (wp6/<X.rj(rt9 eh pdxravov), and, in the event of the 
challenge being refused, could comment on the fact 
when the case came before the court. Either party could also 
challenge the other to take an oath (Tr/wJ/cAr/cris tU dpKov), 
and, if the oath were declined, could similarly comment on the 
kct. 
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Mercantile cases had to decirled within the interval of a 
month ; others might be postponed for due cause. If, on the 
^ day of trial, one of the parties was absent, his 
™ wpresentative had to show cause under oath (vir- 
tafiotrla)] if the Other party objected, he did so under oath 
UvBwriaiiofria). If the plea for delay were refused by the court, 
and it were the defendant who failed to appear, judgment went 
by default ; in the absence of the plaintiff, the case was given 
in favour of the de?fendant. 

The official who had conducted the preliminary inquiry 
abo presided at the trial. The proceedings began with a solemn 
sacrifice. The plea of the plaintiff and the formal reply of the 
defendant were then read by the clerk. The court was next 
addressed first by the plaintiff, next by the defendant ; in some 
cases there were two speeches on each side. Every litigant was 
legally required to conduct his own case. The speeches were 
often composed by professional experts for delivery by the 
parties to the suit, who were re(}uired to speak in person, though 
one or more unprofessional supporters (<rvv»}yo/>oi) might .sub^- 
quently speak in support of the case. The length of the speeches 
was in many cases limited by law to u fixed time recorded by 
means of a water-cdock (clepsydra). Documents were not 
regarded as part of the speech, and, while these were being read, 
the clock was stopped (Goethe found a similar custom in force 
in Venice in October 1786). The witnesses were never cross- 
examined, hut one of the litigants might formally interrogate 
the other. The case for the defence was sometimes finally 
.supported by pathetic appeals on the part of relatives and 
friends. 

\VJir;n th(? spe(;ches were o\'er, the votes were taken. In the 
5th century mussel-shells (x'>t/>2ea#) were used for the purpose. 
Each of the jurors received a shell, which he placed in one of the 
two urns, in that to the front, if he voted for acquittal ; in that 
to the back if he voted for condemnation. If a second vote had 
to l)e taken to determine the amount of the penalty, wax tablets 
were used, on which the juror drew a long line, if he gave the 
heiu'v penalty demanded by the plaintiff ; a short one, if he de- 
cided in favour of the lighter penalty proposed by the defendant. 

In the 4th century the mussel-shells were replaced by disks 
of bronze. Each disk (inscribed with the words 
AnM01'IA)wasabout 1 in. in diameter, with a short tube running 
through the centn?. This tube was either perforated or closed 
(see figs. 6 and 7 in frontispiece to Aristotle’srowjy/iVw/iow oj Athens, 
cd. Sandys). One of each kind was given to eve^ juror, who 
was required to use the perforated or the closed disk, act’ording 
as he voted for the plaintiff or for the defendant. On the 
platform there were two urns, one of Iwnze and one of wood. 
The juror placed in the hollow of his hand the disk that he 
proposed to use, and closed his fingers on the extremity of the 
tube, so that no one could see whether it were a perforated disk 
or not, and then deposited it in the bronze urn, and (with the 
same precaution to ensure secrecy) dropiped the unused disk into 
the wt)oden urn. The votes were sorted by persons appointed 
by lot, and counted by the president of the court, and the 
result announced by the herald. For any second vote the saim* 
procedure was adopted (Aristotle, tt.j.,c. 68 of Kenyon’s Berlin 
text). 

Pecuniary penalties were inflicted both in public and in 
priMitc suits : personal penalties, in public suits only. Personal 
penalties included sentences of death or exile, or 

n« i M. ^legfees of disfranchisement (drifua) with or 

without confiscation. Imprisonment before trial was common, 
and persons mulcted in penalties might be imprisoned 
until the penalties were paid, but imprisonment was never 
inflicted (is the sole penalty after conviction. Foreigners alone 
could be sold into slavery. Sentences of death were carried 
out under the supervision of the board of police called the 
“ Eleven.” In ancient times a person condemned was hurled 
into a deep nit (the barathrum) in a north-western suburb of 
Athens. In later times he was compelled to drink the fatal 
draught of hemlock. Common malefactors were beaten to 
death with clubs. Fines were collected and confiscated property 


sold by special officials, cidled v/^aieropcf and rapec- 

lively. In private suits the sentence was executed by the state 
if the latter had a share in easy fine imposed, or if imprison- 
ment were part of the penalty. Otherwise, the execution of the 
sentence was left to the plaintiff, who hod the right of distraint, 
or, if this failed, could bri^ an action of ejectment c^vAi/s). 

From the verdict of tli^ heliaea there was no appeal. But, 
if judgment had been given, by default, the person condemned 
might bring an action to pmve that he was not responsible for 
such default, t^v ipfjfjuov StKrjv) dvrtXa.yxdv€w, The corre- 
sponding term for . challenging the award of an arbitrator was 
1^91^ oTxrav dvnXuyxdvMiy, He might also bring an action for 
false evidence ^evSofMprvpi^v) against his opponent’s 

witnejsses, and, on their conviction, have the sentence annulled. 
This ” denunciation ” of false evidence was technically called 
Cfr/rricY/^iS and tirurfcy}irrcor 61 ai. 

The large number of the jurors made bribery difficult, but, 
as was first proved by Anytu.s (in 409), not impossible. It also 
diminished the feeling of personal rc^nsibility, while chmracter 
it increased the infiuence of political motives. In ettby 
addressing such a court, the litigants were not above Atboaisa 
appealing to the personal interests of the general 
public. We have a striking example of this in the terms 
in which Lysias makes one of his clients close a speech in 
prosecution of certain retail cx)ni-dealers who have incurred the 
penalty of death by buying more than 75 bushels of wheat at 
one time : “ If you condemn the.se persons, you will be doing 
what is right, and will pay less for the purchase of your com ; 
if you acquit them, you will pay more ” (xxii. § 22). 

Speakers were also tempted to take advantage of the popular 
ignorance by misinterpreting the enactments of the law, and the 
jurors could look for no aid from the officials who formally 
presided over the courts. The latter were not necessarily experts, 
for they owed their own original appointment to the caprice of 
the lot. Almost the only officials specially elected as experts 
were the strategi, and these presided only in their own courts. 
Again, there was every temptation for the informer to propose 
the confiscation of the property of a wealtliy citizen, who would 
naturally prefer paying blackmail to running the risk of having 
his case tried before a large tribunal which was under every 
temptation ti» decide in the interests of the treasury. In con- 
clusion we may quote the opinions on the judicnal system of 
Athens which have been expressed by two eminent classical 
.scholars and English lawyers. 

A translator of Aristophanes, Mr B. B. Rogers, records his opinion 
“ that it would be difticult to devise a judicial system less adapted 
for the due administration of justice (Preface to Wasfys, xxxv. f.), 
while a translator of Demostiienes, Mr C. K. Kennedy, observes that 
the Atlicniau jurors “ were persons of no legal education or learning ; 
taken at liajuiazard from the* whole body of citizciLs, and mostly 
belonging to the lowest and poorest class. On the other hand, the 
Atlienians were naturally the quickest and cleverest people in the 
world. Their wits were shazi)ened by the liabit ... of taking aa 
active ])art in important debates, and hearing the most splendid 
orators. There was so much litigation at Athens that they were 
constantly either engaged as jurors, or present as spectators in courts 
of law’ {Private Orations, p. 361). 

Authorities. — i. Grttk Law. B. W. Leist, OrOcoHtalische 
Pechtsgesohiohte (Jena, 1884) ; L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht 
in den ostlichen Provinzen ties romischen Kaiserreichs, mit Beitrdgen lur 
Kenntnis des grieckischen Rechts (Leipzig, 1891) ; j. H. Lipsius, Von 
der Bedeuiung des grieckischen Rechis (Leipzig, 1893) ; G. Gilbert, “Zur 
£ntwickeluiigs\eschichte des . . . griocliisclien Reclites " in Jahrb, 
fiir kL Philologie (Leipzig, 1896) ; H. J. Hitzig, Die Bedeutung des 
altgriechiscken Rechtes fur die vernleichende Rechiswissenschaft (Stutt- 
gart, 1906) ; R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1907) ; 
J. J. Thonissen, JL# Droit criminel de la Grkce legendaire, followed by 
Le Droit pinal de la repubRque athinienne (Brussels, 1875). 

3. Attie Law. (a) Editions of Greek texts : LB. T^y, Corpus 
juris Aitici (Pest, and Leipzig, 18O8) ; Aristotle's Constituiion oj 
Athens, ed. Kenyon (London, 1891, &c., and csp. ed. 4, Berlin, X903) ; 
ed. 4, Blass (Leipzig, 1903) : text with critical and explanatory notes, 
ed. Sandys (London, 1893) ; Lysias, ed. FTohberger (Leipzig, 1866* 
1871) ; Isoens, ed. Wyac (Cambridge, 1904) ; Demosthenes, Private 
OraHons, ed. Palev and Siandys, ed. 3 (Cambridge, 1896-1898) ; 
Against Midias, ed. Goodwin (Cambridge, iqo 6 ) ; Dareste, Haus- 
soullier, Th. Reinach, Inser. juridiques grecques (Paris, x89Z-X904)> 
( 6 ) Modem treatises: K. F. Hermann, De vesUgiis instifutorum 
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. . . Aif^corum per Platanii d$ legibus librae indagamdis (Marburg. 
*836); SktatsalierHlmer, ed. 6,. Tbumser (Freibun^ Raehts* 

al^tUmr, ed. 3, Thalhoim (Fri^urg, 1884) ; C. Buaolt, Stoats- 
und RechlsdUerHttim.. fed. 2 (Munich 1892) : U. vtm Wilanoowit*- 
Mdllendorff, Aristomes und Aiken (Bes^lin, *893) ; G. GUbert, Ck, 
Constitutianol Antiquities (voL Eng. traot^, pp. 376*416, London, 
1895) ; J* H. Upsius, (i) new ed. oi Mekur ioA Scbomann, Der 
attiscke Profess (Berlin, i883<-i887) ; (2) ed. 4 of Schdmann, Gr, 
AltertUmer (Berlin, 1897-1902) ; (3) Das attiscke Recht Und Rechts- 
uerfakren (Leipzig, 1905) ; Daremberg and SagUb, Dictionnoire des 
anUquUSs (Paris, 1877) G. Glotz, La SolidoriU de la fmtiUe dans le 
droit criminel en Grice (Paris, 1904) ; L. Beauchet, Lhoilt Privi de la 
rip, athin* (4 yols., Paris, 1897) ; C. R. Kennedy, Appendices to 
ivaneU of Dent, vols. iii. and iv. (1836-1861) ; Smith’s uictionary of 
, , . Antiquities t ed. 3 (189*) ; F- B- Jevons, in Gardner and Jevons, 
Greek Antiquities (i^95, .*5*6-597) J W, Wyte, in Whdlbley’s 

Companion to Greek Studies (Caxabridge, 1905), pp. 377-49*- 

(J. £. S.*) . 

GREEK LITERATURE. — ^The literature of tine Greek l^uage 
is broadly divisible into three main sections : (i) Ancient, (2) 
Byzantine, (3) Modem. These are dealt with below in that 
order. 

I. The Ancient Oki^ek Literature 

The ancient literature ' falls into three periods : (A) The 
Early Literature, to about 475 B.c. ; epic, elegiac, iambic and 
lyric poetry ; the beginnings of literary prose. (B) The Attie 
Literature, 475-300 n.c. ; tragic and comic drama ; historical, 
oratorical and philosophical prose. (C) The Literature of the 
Decadence, 300 b.c. to a.d. 529; which may again he divided 
into the Alexandrian period, 300-146 b.c., and the Graeco* 
Roman period, 146 b.c. to A.d. 529. 

For details regarding particiular works br the lives of their 
authors reference should be made to the separate articles devoted 
to the principal Greek writers. The object of the following 
pages is to sketch the literary development as a whole, to show 
how its successive periods were related to each other, and to 
mark the dominant characteristics of each. 

(A) The Early Literature, — A process of natural growth may 
be traced through all the best work of the Greek genius. The 
Greeks were not literary imitators of foreign models ; the forms 
of poetry and prose in which they attained to such unequalled 
excellence were first developed by themselves. Their literature 
had its roots in their political and social life ; it is the spontaneous 
expression of that life in youth, maturity and decay j and the 
order in which its several fruits arc produced is not the result 
of accident or caprice. Further, the old Greek literature has a 
striking completeness, due to the fact that each great branch of 
the Hellenic race bore a characteristic part in its development, 
lonians, Aeolians, Dorians, in turn contributed their share. 
Each dialect corresponded to a certain aspect of Hellenic life 
and character. Each found its appropriate work. 

The lonians on the coast of Asia Minor — lively and genial 
people, delighting in adventure, and kfeenly sensitive to every- 
thing bright and joyous — created artistic epic poetry 
dlieots, which Aeolic, minstrels sang of the old 

Achaean wars. And among the lonians arose elegiac 
poetr}^, the first variation on the epic type, ‘fhese found a 
fitting instrument in the harmonious Tonic dialect, the ficxible 
utterance of a quick and versatile intelligence. The Aeolians of 
Lesbos next created the lyric of personal passion, in which the 
traits of their race— its chivalrous pride, its bold but sensuous 
fancy — found a fitting voice in the fiery strength and tenderness 
of Aeolic speech. The Dorians of the Peloponnesus, Sicily and 
Magna Graecia then perfected the choral lyric for festivals and 
religious worship; and hem again an earnest faith, a stroi^ 
pride in Dorian usage and renown had an apt interpreter in 1 
the massive and sonorous Doric. Finally, the Attic branch of | 
the Ionian stock produced the drama, blending elements of aU 
the other kinds, and developed an artistic Sterary prose in 
history, oratory and philosophy. It is in the Attic hterature 
that the Greek mind receives its most complete interpretation. 

A natural affinity was felt to exist between each dialect and 
that species of composition for which it had been specially used. 
H^nce the dialect of the Ionian epic poets would be adopted | 
with more or less thoroughness even by epic or elegiac poets who 


I were not lonians. Thus the Aeolian Hesiod uses it in epos, the 
Demon Theogms in elegy, though not without alloy. SimiWly, 
the Dorian Theocritus wrote dove-songs in Aeolic. AH Uie 
faculties and tones of the language were thus gradually biought 
out by the (^-operation of the dialects. Old Greek litemtum 
has an essential unity — the unity of ar living organism ; and this 
! unity comprehends a number of distinct types, each of which 
I is comi^ete in its own kind. 

Extant Greek literature begins with the Homeric poems. 
These are works of art which imply a long period of antecedent 
poetical cultivation. Of the pre-Homeric poetry we 
have no remains, and very little knowledge. Such 
glimpses as we of it connect it with two different paltry 
stages in the rehgion of the prehistoric Hellenes. The 
first of these stages is that in whidi the agencies or forms of 
external nature were personified indeed, yet with the conscious- 
ness that the personal names were only symbols. Some very 
ancient Greek songs of which mention is made may 
have belonged to this stage^as tlie songs of Linus, 
lalemus and Hylas. Linus, the fair youth killed by temeam, 
do^, seems to be the spring passing away before 
Sinus. Such songs have been aptly called '' songs of the seasons.” 
The second st^e is that in which the Hellenes have now defini- 
tively personified the powers which they worship, Apollo, 
Demeter, Dionysus, Cybelc, have now become to them beings 
with clearly conceived attributes. To this secxind stage belong 
the hymns connected with the names of the legendary ^ 
hards, such as Orpheus, Musaeus, Eumolpus, who are ^ 
themselves associated with the worship of the Pierian Muses and 
the Attic ritual of Demeter. The scats of this early sacred 
poetry are not only “ Thracian ” — i,e, on the borders of northern 
Greece — but also Phrygian ” and “ Cretan.” It belongs, 
that is, presumably to an age when the ancestors of the Hellenes 
had left the Indo-European home in central Asia, but had not 
yet taken full possession of the lands which were afterward.s 
Hellenic. Some of their tribes were still in Asia ; others were 
settling in tiie islands of the Aegean ; others were passing through 
the lands on its northern seaboard. If there was a period when 
the Greeks possessed no poetry but hymns forming part of a 
religious ritual, it may be conjectured that it was not of long 
duration. Already in the Iliad a secular character belongs to the 
marriage hymn and to the dirge for the deiid, which in ancient 
India were chanted by the priest. The bent of tlie Greeks was 
to claim poetry and music as public joys ; they would not long 
have suffered them to remain sacerdotal mysteries. And among 
the earliest themes on which the lay artist in poetry was employed 
were probably war-ballads, sung by minstrels in tlie houses of 
the chiefs whose ancestors they celebrated. 

Such war-ballads were the materials from which the earliest 
epic poetry of Greece was constructed. By an epic ” poem 
the Greeks meant a narrative of heroic action in 
hexameter verse. The term evry meant at first simply 
“ verses ” ; it acquired its special meaning only when pchnj, 
lyric songs set to music, came to be distinguished from eiryj, 
verses not set to music, but merely recited. Epic poetry is the 
only kind of extant Greek poetry which is older than about 
700 B.c. The early epos of Greece is represented by the Jliad 
and the Odyssey, Hesiod and the Homeric hymns; also by 
some fragments of the “ Cyclic ” poets. 

After the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, the Aeolian 
emigrants who settled in the north-west of Asia Minor brought 
with them the warlike legends of their chiefs, ^he 
Achaean princes of old. These legends lived in 
ballads of the Aeolic minstrels, and from them passed 
southward into Ionia, where the Ionian- poets gradually 
shaped them into higher artistic forms. Among the seven 
places which claimed to be the birthplace of Homer, that which 
has the best title is Smyrna. Homer himself is called “ son of 
Meles the stream which flowed through old Smyrna, on the 
border between Aeolia and Ionia. The tradition is significant in 
r^rd to the origin and character of the Iliad, for in the Iliad we 
have Achaean ballads worked up by Ionian art. A preponderance 
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oi evidence is in iavout bf the view that the Odystey alsO| at 
least in its earltest iand, was compose^ to the Ionian coast 
of Asia Minor. According to the Spartan account^ Lycurgus 
was the first to being to Greece a complete copy of &e Homeric 
poems, which he had obtained from the Creophylidae, a clan or 
gild of poets in Samos. A better authenticated tradition connects 
Athens triA early attempts to preserve the chief poetical treasure 
of the nation. Peisistratus is said to have charged some learned 
men with the task of collecting all “ the poems of Homer ; 
but it is difficult to decide how much was comprehended under 
this last phrase, or whether the province of the commission 
went beyond the mere task of collecting. Nor can it be deter- 
mined what exactly it was that Solon and Hipparchus respec- 
tively did for the Homeric poems. Solon, it has been thought, 
enacted that the poems should be recited from an authorized 
text (i} t» 7 roj 3 o\)j 9 ) ; Hipparchus, that they should be recited 
in a regular order (i( At any rate, we know that 

in the 6th c'entury b.c. a recitation of the poems of Homer was 
one of the established competitions at the Panathenaea, held 
once in four years. The reciter was called a rhapsadisi— 
properly one who weaves a long, smoothly-flowing chant, then 
an epic poet who chants his own or another’s poem. Ihe 
rhapsodist did not, like the early minstrel, use the ^companiment 
of the harp ; he gave the verses in a flowing recitative, bearing 
in his hand a branch of laurel, the symbol of Apollo’s inspiration. 
In the 5th century b.c. we find that various Greek cities had 
their own editions (al voAirixai, xard w 6 X>m or cx iroAcoit^ 
of the poems, for recitation at their festivals. Among 
these were the editions of Ma.s8ilia, of Chios and of Argolis. 
There were also editions bearing the name of the individual 
editor (al xar tMpa) —thv best known being that which 
Ari.stotle prepared for Alexander, The rec^ension of the poems 
by Aristarchus (156 b.c.) became the standard one, and is 
probably that on which the existing text is based. The oldest 
Homeric MS. extant, Venetus A of the J/iad, is of the loth 
century ; the first printed edition of Homer was that edited 
by the Byzantine Demetrius Chalcondyles (Florence, 1488). 

The ancient (Jreeks were almost unanimous in believing the 
///ad and the Odyssry to be the work of one man, Horner, to whom 
they also ascribed some extant hymns, and probably 
Mwncr/c more besides. Aristotle and Ari.starchus seem 

vi/0«//oi». bi've put Homer’s date about 1044 b.c., Herodotus 
about 850 B.c. It wa.s not till about 170 B.c. that the 
grammarians Hellanitnis and Xenon put forward the view that 
Homer was the author of the Iliad, but not of the Odyssey. 
'rhose who followed them in assigning different authors to the 
two poems were called the Separators \Chorizoutes). Aristarchus 
combated “ the paradox of Xenon,” and it does not seem to 
have had much acceptance in antiquity. Giovanni Battista 
a Neapolitan (1668-1744), seems to have been the first 
modern to suggest the composite authorship and oral tradition 
of the Homeric poems ; but this was a pure conjecture in support 
of his theory that the names of ancient lawgivers and poets ore 
often mere symbols. F. A. Wolf, in the Prolegomena to his 
edition (1795), was the founder of a scientific .sceptici.sm. The 
Iliad, he said (for he recognized the comparative unity and 
consistency of the Odyssey), was pieced together from many 
.small unwritten poems by various hands, and was first committed 
to writing in the time of Peisistratus. TTiis view was in harmony 
with the tone of (lerman criticism at the time ; it was welcomed 
as a new testimony to tlie superiority of popular poetry, springing 
irom fresh natural sources, to elaborate works of art ; and it at 
oni’u found enthusiastic adherents. For the course of Homeric 
controversy since Wolf the reader is referred to the article 
HOMKk. 

'fhe Ionian s(*hool of epos produced a number of poems 
founded on the legends of the Trojan war, and intended as 
introductions Or continuations to ihe Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The grammarian Proclus (a.d, 140) has 
prcscrx’cd the names and subjects of some of these; 
but the fragments are very scanty. The Nostoi or Homeward 
Voyages, by Agias (or Hagias) of Troezen, filled up the gap of 
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tenye^betweentheHtodandtheOifyxstfy ; l^tLayof TeUgonus 
by Eugariimto of Cyrene, continued the story of the Odyssey 
to % dea;th pf Odysseus by the hand of Tclegonus, the son 
whom Qrce bore to biml Similarly the by Stasinus 

of Cyprus^ ascribed by others to Hegesias (or Hegesinus) of 
Salamis or Halicarnassus, was introductoiy to Iliad i the 
Aethiopis and the Sack oj Troy^ by Arctinus of Miletus, and the 
LMt lliaJi^ by Lesches of Mytilene, were supplementary to it. 
These and many other names of lost epics— some taken also 
from the Theb^ myths {Thebdis, Epigoni, Oedipodea)serve 
to show how prolific was that epic school of which only two great 
examples remain. The name of epic cycle was properly applied 
to a prose compilation of abstracts from these epics, pieced 
together in the order of the events. The compilers were called 
“ cyclic ” writers ; and the term has now been transferred to 
the epic poets whom they u.sed.' 

The epic poetry of Ionia celebrated the great deeds of heroes 
in the old wars. But in Greece proper there arose another 
school of epos, which busied itself with religious lore 
and ethical precepts, especially in relation to the rural 
life of iioeotia. This school is represented by the name 
of Hesiod. The legend spoke of him as vanquishing Homer 
in a poetical contest at Chalcis in Euboea ; and it expresses the 
fact that, to the old Greek mind, these two names stood for two 
contrasted epic types. Nothing is certainly known of his date, 
except tliat it must have been subsequent to the maturity of 
Ionian epos. He is conjecturally placed about 850-800 b.c. ; 
but some would refer him to the early part of the 7th century b.c. 
His home was at Ascra, a village in a valley under Helicon, 
whither his father had migrated from Cyme in Aeolis on the 
coast of Asia Minor. In Hesiod’s Works and Days we have the 
earliest example of a didactic poem. The seasons and the labours 
of the Boeotian farmer’s year are followed by a list of the days 
which are lucky or unlucky for work. The Theogony, or “ Origin 
of the Gods,” describes first how the visible order of nature arose 
out of chaos ; next, how the gods were bom. Though it never 
possessed the character of a sacred book, it remained a standard 
authority on the genealogies of the gods. wSo far as a corrupt 
and confused text warrants a judgment, the poet was piecing 
together — nut always intelligently — the fragments of a very old 
cosmogonic system, using for this purpose both the hymns 
preserved in the temples and the myths which lived in folklore. 
The epic lay in 480 lines called the Shield of Heracles — ^partly 
imitated from the 18th book of the Iliad — is the work of an 
author or authors later than Hesiod. In the Hesiodic poetr^^, 
as represented l^y the Works and Days and the Theogony, wc 
see the influence of the temple at Delphi. Hesiod recognizes 
the existence of Sai/moi/csf — spirits of the departed who haunt 
the earth as the invisible guardians of justice ; and he connects 
the office of the poet with that of the prophet. The poet is one 
whom the gods have authorized to impress doctrine and practical 
duties on men. A religious purpose was essentially characteristic 
of the Hesiodic school. Its poets treated the old legends as 
relics of a sacred history, and not merely, in the Ionian manner, 
as subjects of idealizing art. Such titles as the Maxims of 
Cheiron and the Lay of Melampus, the seer — lost poems of the 
Hesiodic school — illustrate its ethical and its mystic tendencies. 

The Homeric Hymns are a collection of pieces, some of them 
very short, in hexameter verse. Their traditional title is — 
Hymns or Preludes of Homer and the Homeridae. The 
second of the alternative designations is the true one. 

The pieces are not “ hymns ” used in formal worship, ttymae. 
but preludes ” or prefatory addresses (irpoulfua) 
with which the rhapsodists ushered in their recitations of epic 
poetry. The “ prelude ” might be addressed to the presiding 
god of the festival, or to any local deity whom the reciter wished 
to honour. The pieces (of which there are 33) range in date 
perhaps from 750 to 500 b.c. (though some authorities assign 
dates as late as the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. ; see ed. by Sikes 
and Allen, e.g, p. 228), and it is probable that the collection was 

> For authorities and criticisms see T. W. Allen in Classical 
Qmrlerly (Jan. and April 1908). 
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formed in Attica^ for the use of liiapsodists. The style is that 
of the Ionian or Homeric epos ; but there are also several traces 
of the Hesiodic or Boeotian school. The principal hymns ” 
aie (i) to Apollo (generally treated as two or moie hymns 
combined in one ) ; (2)’to Hermes ; (3) to Aphrodite ; and (4) 
to Demeter. The hymn to Apollo, quoted by Thucydides (hi. 
104) as Homer's, is of peculiar interest on account of the lines 
describing the Ionian festival at Delos. Two celebrated pieces 
of a sportive kind passed under Homer’s name. The Margiies — 
a comic poem on one “ who knew many things but knew them 
all badly ’’ —is regarded by Aristotle as the earliest germ of 
comedy, and was possibly as old as 700 B.c. Only a few lines 
remain. The BtUfacha{myo)machiaf or BatUe of the Frogs and 
Mice probably belongs to the decline of Greek literature, perhaps 
to the 2nd century b.c.^ About 300 verses of it are extant. 

In the Iliad and the Odyssey the personal opinions or sym- 
pathies of the poet may sometimes be conjectured, but they are 
rr«iu/- declared or even hinted. Hesiod, indeed, some- 
tioBtrom times gives us a glimpse of his own troubles or views. 
ep 09 to Yet Hesiod is, on the whole, essentially a prophet. 
eiogy, message which he delivers is not from himself 

the truths which he imparts have not been discovered 
by his own search. He is the mouthpiece of the Delphian 
Apollo. Personal opinion and feeling may tinge his utterance, 
but they do not determine its general complexion. The egotism 
is a single thread ; it is not the basis of the texture. Epic poetry 
was in Greece the foundation of all other poetry ; for many 
centuries no other kind was generally cultivated, no other could 
speak to the whole people. Politically, the age was monarchical 
or aristocratic ; intellectually, it was too simple for the analysis 
of thought or emotion. Kings and princes loved to hear of the 
great deeds of their ancestors; common men loved to hear of 
them too, for they had no other interest. The mind of Greece 
found no subject of contemplation so attractive as the warlike 
past of the race, or so useful as that lore which experience and 
tradition had bequeathed. But in the course of the 8th century 
n.c. the rule of hereditary princes began to disappear. Monarchy 
gave place to oligarchy, and this — often after the intermediate 
phase of a tyrannis — ^to democracy. Such a change was neces- 
sarily favourable to the growth of reflection. The private citizen 
is no longer a mere cipher, the Homeric ns, a unit in the dim 
multitude of the king-ruled folk; he gains more power of 
independent action, his mental horizon is widened, his life 
l)ecomes fuller and more interesting. He begins to feel the need 
of expressing the thoughts and feelings that are stirred in him. 
But as yet a prose literature does not exist ; the new thoughts, 
like the old heroic stories, must still be told in verse. The forms 
of verse created by this need were the Elegiac and the lambic. 

The elegiac metre is, in form, a simple variation on the epic 
metre, obtained by docking the second of two hexameters so as 
to make it a verse of five feet or measures. But the 
poetical capabilities of the elegiac couplet are of a 
wholly different kind from those of heroic verse. eXeyo? seems 
to be the Greek form of a name given by the Carians and Lydians 
to a lament for the dead. This was accompanied by the soft 
music of the Lydian flute, which continued to be associated with 
Greek elegy. The non-Hellenic origin of elegy is indicated by 
this very fact. The flute was to the Greeks an Asiatic instru- 
ment — string instruments were those which tliey made their own 
— and it would hardly have been wedded by them to a species of 
poetry which had arisen among themselves. The early elegiac 
poetiy of Greece was by no means confined to mourning for the 
dead. War, love, politics, proverbial philosophy, were in turn 
its Ibemes ; it dealt, in fact, with the chief interest of the poet 
and his friends, whatever that might be at the time. It is the 
direct expression of the poet’s own thoughts, addressed to a 
sympathizing society. This is its first characteristic. The 
second is that, even when most pathetic or most spirited, it 
still preserves, on the whole, the tone of conversation or of 

^ Others attribute it, as well as the Margites, to Pigres of 
camassus, the suppoeH^ brother of the Cariail queen Artemisia, 
who fought on the side of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis. 


nariative. Greek elegy stops short of lyric passion. English 
limereal aa m Dr>»den and Pope, or reflective 
as in Omy, is ^usually true to the same normal type. Roman 
clc^ is not equally true to it, but sometimes tends to trench on 
the lyric province. For Roman elegy is mainly amatory* or 
sentimental ; and its masters imitated, as a rule, not the early 
Greek elegists,not lyrtacus or Theogni8,but the later Alexandrian 
elegists, such as Callimachus or Philetas. Catullus introduced 
the metre to I^tin literature, and used it with more fidelity than 
his followers to its genuine Greek inspiration. 

Elegy, as we have seen, was the first slight deviation from 
epos. But almost at the same time another species arose which 
had nothing in common with epos, either in form or in 
spirit. This was the iambic. The word m/AjSos, 
iambus to dart or shoot) was used in reference 

to the licensed raillery at the festivals of Demetcr ; it was the 
maiden lambe, the myth said, who drew the first smile from 
the mourning goddess. The iambic metre was at first used for 
satire; and it was in this strain that it was chiefly employed 
by its earliest master of note, Archilochus of Paros (670 b.(\). 
But it was adapted to the expression generally of any pointed 
thought. Thus it was suitable to fables. Elegiac and iambic 
poetry both belong to the borderland between epic and lyric. 
While, however, elegy stands nearer to epos, iambic stands 
nearer to the lyric. lambic poetry can express the ptirsonal 
feeling of the poet with greater intensity than elegy does ; on 
the other hand, it has not the lyric flexibility, self-abandonment 
or glow. As we see in the case of Solon, iambic verse could 
serve for the expression of that deeper thought, that more 
inward self-communing, for which the elegiac form would ha^'e 
been inappropriate. 

But these two forms of poetry*, both Ionian, the elegiac and 
the iambic, belong essentially to the same stage of the literature. 
They stand between the Ionian epos and the lyric poetry of the 
Aeolians and Dorians. The earliest of the (ireek elegists, Callinus 
and Tyrtaeus, use elegy to rouse a warlike spirit in sinking 
hearts. Archilochus too wrote warlike elegy, but used it also 
in other strains, as in lament for the dead. The elegy of Mimner- 
miis of Smyrna or Colophon is the plaintive farewell of an ease- 
loving Ionian to the days of Ionian freedom. In Solon elegy 
takes a higher range ; it becomes political and ethical.*-* Theognis 
repre.sents the maturer union of politics with a proverbial 
philosophy. Another gnomic poet was Phocylides of Miletus ; 
an admonitory poem extant under his name is probably the 
work of an Alexandrine Jewish Christian. Xenophanes gives 
a philosophic strain to elegy. With Simonides of ('eos it reverts, 
in an exquisite form, to its earliest destination, and becomes 
the vehicle of epitaph on those who fell in the Persian Wars, 
lambic verse was used by Simonides (or Semonides) of Amorgus, 
as by Archilochus, for satire — but satire directed against classes 
rather than persons. Solon’s iambics so far preserve the old 
associations of the metre that they represent the polemical oj’ 
controversial side of his political poetry. Hipponax of Ephesus 
was another iambic saitirist — using the crKafoir (“ limping ’*) or 
choliambic verse, produced by sulistituting a spondee for an 
iambus in the last place. But it was not until the rise of the 
Attic drama that the full capabilities of iambic verse were seen. 

The lyric poetry of early Greece may be regarded as the final 
form of that effort at self-expression which in the elegiac and 
iambic is still incomplete. The lyric expression is 
deeper and more impassioned. Its intimate union ^tfy, 
with music and with the rhythmical movement of 
the dance gives to it more of an ideal character. At the same 
time the continuity of the music permits pauses to the voice — 
pauses n ^cessary as reliefs after a climax. Before lyric poetry 
could be effective, it was necessary that some progress should 
have been made in the art of music. I he instrument used by 
the Greeks to accompany the voice was the four-stringed lyre, 
and the first great epoch in Greek mysic was when Terpander 
of Lesbos (660 B.C.), by adding three strings, gave the lyre the 

* The extant fragments of .Solon^ve been augmented by lengthy 
Quotations in the Constitution of Jmons, 
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compass of the octave. Further improvements are ascribed to | 
Olympus and Thaletas. By 500 b.c. Greek music had probably ' 
acquired all the powers of expression which the lyric p^t could 
demand. The period of Greek lyric poet^ may rougUy 
defined as from 670 to 440 b.c. Two diiaerent parts in its 
development were taken by the Aeolians and the Dorians. 

The lyric poetry of the Aeoliansr^specially of Lesbos— was 
essentially the utterance of personal feeling, and was usually 
mtended for a single voice, not for a chorus. Lesbos, 
^ 25 ®^ 7 th ^ntury B.c., had attained some naval 

and commercial impcntance. But the strife of oligarchy 
and democracy was active ; the Lesbian nobles were often 
driven by revolution to exchange their luxurious home-life 
for the hardships of exile. It is such a life of contrasts and 
excitements, working on a sensuous and fiery temperament, 
that is reflected in the fragments of Alcaeus. In these glimpses 
of war and love, of anxiety for the storm-tossed state and of 
careless festivity, there is much of the cavalier spirit ; if Archi- 
lochus is in certain asp(;ct8 a Greek Byron, Alcaeus might be 
compared to Lovelac^i. The other great representative of the 
Aeolian lyric is Sappho, the only woman of Greek race who is 
known to have possessed poetical genius of the first order. 
Intensity and melody are the characteristics of the fragments 
tliat remain to iisJ Prf»bably no poet ever surpassed Sappho 
as an interpreter of passion in exquisitely subtle harmonies of 
form and sound. Anacreon of Teos, in Ionia, may be classed 
with the Aeolian lyrists in so far as the matter and form of his 
Work resembled tJieirs, though the dialect in which he wrote was 
mainly the Ionian. A few fragments remain from his liymns 
to the gods, from love-poems and festive songs. The collection 
of sixty short ])ifces which passes current under his name date 
only from the 10th century. The short poems which it comprises 
are of various age and authc^rship, probably ranging in date 
fmm 200 jH.c:. to a.o. 400 or 500, They have not the pure style, 
the flexible grace, or the sweetness of the classical fragments ; 
but the verses, though somewhat mechanical, ore often pretty. 

The Dorian lyric poetry, in contrast with the Aeolian, had 
more of a public than of a personal character, *and was for the 
most part choral. Hymns or choruses for the public 
MtJS* worship of the gods, and odes to be sung at festivals on 
occasions of public interest, were its characteristic 
forms. Its central inspiration was the pride of the Durians in 
the Dorian past, in their traditions of worship, government and 
social usage. The history of tlie Dorian lyric |X)etry does not 
present us with vivid expr(%ssions of personal character, like 
those of Alcaeus and Sappho, but rather with a series of artists 
whose names are associated with improvements of form. Thus 
Aleman (the Doric form of Alcmaeon ; 660 b.c.) is said to have 
intruduc^ed the balanced movement of strophe and antistrophe. 
Stcsichorus, of Himera in Sicily, added the epode, sung by the 
chorus while stationary after these movements ; Arion of 
Methymna in l.esl>08 gave a finished form to the choral hymn 
(“dithyramb”) iu honour of Dionysus, and organized the 
“ cj^clic ” or circular chorus which sang it at the altar. Ibycus 
of khegium (c. 540) wrote choral lyrics after Stesichorus and 
glowing love-Boi^s in the Aeolic style. 

The culmination of the l>Tic poetry is marked by two great 
names, Simonides and Pindar. Simonides (556-468) was an 
Ionian of the island of Geos, but his lyrics belonged by 
form to the choral Dorian school. Many of his subjects 
P/atfsr. taken from the c\’cnt6 of the Persian wars : his 

epitaphs on those who fell at Thermopylae and Solamis 
were a»lebratcd. In him the lyric art of the Dorians is interpreted 
by lonirui genius, and Athens — ^where part of his life was passed — 
is the point at which they meet. Simonides is the first Greek 

' Since tlie alx>vo was written, four considerable fragments 
genenUly assigned to Sappho have been discovered : a prayer to 
dM Ntureids for Ibo safe return of brother Charaxus ; the leave- 
taking of a favourite pupil ; a greeting to Atthis, one of her friends, 
in Lydia ; the fourth, much mutilated, addressed to another pupil, 
They are of great beauty and throw considerable light 
on personality of Sappho the language and metre ol her 
poems. 


lyrist whose significance ie not merely Aeolian or Dorian but 
Panbellenic. ']|^ same dmracter belongs even more completely 
to his younger contemporary. Pindar (giS-r. 443) was born 
in .Boeotia of a Dorian sto^; thus, as Ionian and Dorian 
elements meet in Simonides, so Dorian and Aeolian elements 
meet in Pindar. Simonides was perhaps the most tender and 
most exquisite of the lyric poets* Pindar was the boldest, the 
most fervid and the most sublime. His extant fragments^ 
represent almost every branch of the lyric art. But he is known 
to us mainly by forty-four Epinicia, or odes of victory, for the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian festivals. The 
general chara^ristic of the treatment is that the particular 
victory is made the occasion of introducing heroic legends 
connected with the family or city of the victor, and of inculcating 
the moral lessons which they teach. No Greek lyric poetry 
can be completely appreciated apart from the music, now lost, 
to which it was set. Pindar’s odes were, further, essentially 
occasional poems ; they abound in allusions of whi^ the effect 
is partly or wholly lost on us ; and the glories which they cele- 
brate belong to a life which we can but imperfectly realize. 
Of all the great Greek poets, Pindar is perhaps the one to whom 
it is hardest for us to do justice ; yet we can at least recognize 
his splendour of imagination, his strong rapidity and his soaring 
flight. 

Bacchylides of Ceps (r. 504-430), the youngest of the three 
great lyric poets and nephew of Simonides, was known only by 
scanty fragments until the discovery of nineteen poems on an 
Egyptian papyrus in 1896. They consist of thirteen (or fourteen) 
epinicia, two of which celebrate the same victories as two odes 
of Pindar. The papyrus also contains six odes for the festivals 
of gods or heroes. The poem.s contain valuable information on 
the court life of the time and legendary history. BacchylideS; 
the little “ Cean nightingale,” is inferior to his great rival Pindar, 
“ the Swan of Dirce,” in originality and splendour of language, 
but he writes simply and elegantly, while his excellent yvu>/jLai 
attracted readers of a philosophical turn of mind, amongst them 
the emperor Julian. 

Similarly, the scanty fragments of Timotheus of Miletus 
(d. 357), musical composer and poet, and inventor of the eleven- 
stringed lyre, were increased by the discovery in 1902 of some 
250 lines of his “ nome ” the Persae, written aiter the manner of 
Terponder. The beginning is lost; the middle describes tlie 
battle of Salamis ; the end is of a personal nature. The papyrus 
is the oldest Greek MS. and belongs to the age of Alexander the 
Great. The language is frequently very obscure, and the whole 
is a specimen of lyric poetry in its decline. 

(B) The Attic Literaltire, — ^The lonians of Asia Minor, the 
Aeolians and the Dorians had now performed their special parts 
in the development of Greek literature. Epic poetry had mter- 
preted the heroic legends of warlike deeds done by Zeus-nourished 
kings and chiefs. Then, as the individual life became more and 
more elegiac and iambic poetry had become the social expression 
of that life in all its varied interests and feelings. Lastly, lyric 
poetry had arisen to satisfy a twofold need — to, be the more 
intense utterance of personal emotion, or to give choral voice, at 
stirrii^ moments, to the faith or fame, the triumph or the sorrow, 
of a city or a race. A new form of poetry was now to be created, 
with elements borrowed from all the rest. And tliis was to be 
achieved by the people of Attica, in whose character and 
language the distinctive traits of an Ionian descent were 
tempered with some of the best qualities of the Dorian stock. 

The drama {q.v,) arose from the festivals of Dionysus, the 
god of wine, which were held at intervals from the beginning of 
winter to the beginning of spring. A troop of rustic 
worshippers would gather around the altar of the god, SSna. 
and sing a hymn in his honour, telling of his victories 
or sufferings in his progress over the earth. “ Tragedy ” meant 
“ the goat-song,” a goat (rpayos) being sacrificed to Dionysus 
before the hymn was sung. “ Comedy, “ the viflage- 
song,” is the same hymn regarded as an occasion for 

- Recently increased by specimens of the Partheneia (cbccal 
songs for maidens) and paeans. 
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rustic jest. Then the leader of the chorus would assume the 
of a messenger from Dionysus^ or even that of the god 
himself^ and recite ah adventure to the worshippers, who m^e 
choral response. The next step was to armi|pe a dialoj^ between 
the leader (Ko/iv^aios^ ^<?rypAaeiis)and one diosen member ot the 
chorus, hence called “the answerer'* (wojc/jtrys^ hypoeriiis, 
aft^wards the ordinary word for “ actor ’*)• This last improve- 
ment is ascribed to ^e Attic Thespis (about 536 bx:.). The 
elements of drama were now ready. The choral hjfvan to 
Dionysus (the “ dithyramb ”) bad received an artistic form 
from the Dorians ; dialogue, though only between the leader 
of the chorus and a single actor, had been introduced in Attica. 
Phrynichus, an Athenian, celebiuted in this manner some events 
of the Persian Wars ; but in his “ drama ” there was still only 
one actor. Choerilus of Athens and Pratinas of Phlius, who 
belonged to the same period, developed the satyric drama; 
Pratinas also wrote tra^ies, dithyrambs, and kyparchemaia 
(lively choral odes chiedy in honour of Apollo). 

Aeschylus (bom 535 b.c.) become the real founder of tragedy 
by introducing a second actor, and thus rendering the dial^ue 
AeB h lu chorus. At the same time the 

Mc y u$, song— hitherto the principal port of the per- 

formance — became subordinate to the dialogue; and drama 
was mature. Aeschylus is also said to have made various 
improvements of detail in costume and the like; and it was 
early in his career that the theatre of Dionysus under the acropolis 
was commenced — ^thc first permanent home of Greek drama, in 
place of the temporary wooden platforms which had hitherto 
been used. The system of the “ trilogy ” and the “ tetralogy 
is further ascribed to Aeschylus, — the “ trilogy ** being properly 
a series of three tragedies connected in subject, such as the 
Agamemnon, Cho'ephori, Eumenides, which together form the 
Oresieia, or Story of Orestes. The “ tetralogy ** is such a triad 
with a “ satyric drama *’ added — that is, a drama in which 
“ satyrs,*' the grotesque woodland beings who attended on 
Dionysus, formed the chorus, as in the earlier dithyramb from 
which drama sprang. The Cyclops of Euripides is the only 
extant specimen of a satyric drama. In the seven tragedies 
which alone remain of the seventy which Aeschylus is said to 
have composed, the forms of kings and heroes have a grandeur 
which is truly Homeric ; there is a spirit of Panhellenic patriot- 
ism such as the Persian Wars in which he fought mi^t well 
quicken in a soldier-poet ; and, pervading all, there is a strain 
of speculative thought which seeks to reconcile the apparent 
conflicts between the gods of heaven and of the underworld by 
the doctrine that both alike, constrained by necessity, are work- 
/M ^ ^ righteousness, Sophockjs^ who was 

^ ^ **’ bm tliirty years after Aeschylus (495 b.c.), is the 
most perfect artist of the ancient drama. No one befoee or after 
him gave to Goredc tragedy so hi^ a degree of ideal beauty, 
or appreciated so finely the possibilities and the limitations of its 
sphere. He excels especially in drawing character ; his Antigone, 
his Ajax^ bis Oedipus — ^indeed, all the chief persons of his dramas 
— are typical studies in the great primary emotions of human 
nature. He gave a freer scope to tragic dialogue by adding a 
third actor ; and in one of his later plays, the Oedipus at Colonus, 
a fourth actor is required. From the time when he won the 
tragic prbe against Aeschylus in 468 to his death in 405 b.c. 
he was the favourite dramatist of Athens; and for us he is not 
only a great dramatist, but also the most spiritual representative 
of the age of Pericles. The distinctive interest of Euripides is of 
Bjurioidea, kind. He was only fifteen years younger than 

* Sophocles ; but when, he entered on his poetkal career, 
the old inspirations of tragedy were already failix^. Euripides 
marks a period of transition in the tragic art, and is, in fact, the 
mediator between the classical and the romantic drama. The 
myths and: tcaditiona with whidi the elder dramatists had dealt 
no longer oomn^ded an unquestioning faith. Euripides himsdf 
was imbued with the new mtellectual scepticism of the day ; 
and the apeodative views; which were conflicting in his own mmd 
are reflected in<liis plays. He had much picturesque and pathetic 
power ;; ha was, a master of expression ; and he shows ingenuity 
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ki devising fresh resources for tragedy-^cspecially in his manage- 
ment of ^e choral songs. Aeschylus is PanheUenic, Sophocles 
is Athenian, Euripides is cosmopolitan. He stands nearer to the 
modem world thm either of his predecessors ; and though with 
him Attic trag^y loses its hi^iest beauty, it acquires new 
elements of famili^ human interest. 

In Attica, as in England, a period of rather less than fifty years 
sufficed for the complete development , of the tragic an. The 
two distinctive characteristics of Athenian drama are its origin- 
ality and its abundance. The Greeks of Attica were not the 
only inventors of drama, but they were the first people who 
made drama a complete work of art. And the great tragic poets 
of Attica were remarkably prolific. Aeschylus was the reputed 
author of 70 tragedies, S^ocles of 1x3, Euripides of 92 ; and 
there were others whose productiveness was equally great. 

^ Comedy represented &e lighter side^ as tragedy the graver 
side, of the Dionysiac worship ; it was the joy of spring folbwing 
the gloom of winter. The process of growth was ^ . 

nearly the same as in tragedy ; but the Dorians, not 
the lonians of Attica, were the first who added dialogue to the 
comic chorus. Susarion, a Dorian of Megara, exhibited, about 
580 B.C., pieces of the kind known as “ Megarian farces.** 
Epicharmus of Cos (who settled at Syracuse) gave literary form 
to the Doric farce, and treated in burlesque style the stories of 
gods and heroes, and 8ul)jects taken from everyday life. His 
Syracusan contemporary ^phron {c. 450) was a famous writer 
of mimes, chiefly scenes from low-class life. The most artistic 
form of comedy seems, however, to have been developed in 
Attica. The greatest names before Aristoplianes are those of 
Cratinus and Eupolis ; but from about 470 b.c. there seems to 
have been a continuous succ-ession of comic dramatists, amongst 
them Plato Comicus, the author of 28 comedies, political satires 
and parodies after the style of the Middle Comedy. 
Aristophanes came forward as a comic poet in 427 b.c., 
and retained his popularity for about forty years. He 
presents a perhaps unique union of bold fancy, exquisite humour, 
critical acumen and lyrical power. His eleven ext^t comedies may 
be divided into three groups, according as the licence of politick 
satire becomes more and more restricted. In the Acharnians, 
Knights, Clouds, Wasps and Peace (425-421) the poet uses 
unrestrained freedom. In the Birds, Lysistraia, Thestnophori- 
azusae and Frogs (414-405) a greater reserve may be perceived. 
Lastly, in the Ecelesiazusae and the Plutus (392-388) personal 
satire is almost wholly avoided. The same general tendency 
continued. The so-called “ Middle Comedy ** (390-320) repre- 
sents the transition from the Old Comedy, or politick satire, to 
satire of a literary or social nature ; its chief writers were Anti- 
phanes of Athens and Alexis of Thurii. The “ New Comedy ” 
(320-250) resembled the modem “ comedy of manners.” 

Its chief representative was Menander (342-291), the author of 
105 comedies. Fragments have been discovered of seven of 
these, of sufficient length to give an idea of their dr^atic action. 
His plays were produced on the st^e as late as the time of 
Plutarch, and his yviZfiai,, distinguished by worldly wisdom, 
were issued in the form of anthologies, which enjoyed great 
popularity. Other prominent writers of this class were Diphilus, 
Philemon, Posidippus and Apollodorus of Carystus. About 
330 B.a Rhinthon of Tarentum revived the old Doric farce in 
his Hilarotragoediae or travesties of tragic stories. These 
successive periods cannot be sharply or precisely marked oft. 
The change which gradually passed over the comic drama was 
simply the reflection of the change which passed over the political 
and social life of Athens. The Old Comedy, as we see it 4 a the 
eariier plays of Aristophanes, was probably the most powerful 
engine cA public criticism that has ever existed in any community. 
Unsparing personality was its essence. The comic poet used 
this recognised right on an occasion at once festive and sacred, 
in a society where every man of any note was known by name 
and sight to the nsst. The same thd ito ds who heard a policy 
or a 4^aracter denounced or laiuflKMit ^ theatre might be 


required to pass sentence on 
the courts of law.: 
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The development of Greek poetry had been completed before 
a prose literature had begun to exist. The earliest name in 
extant Gredc prose literature is that of Herodotus ; 
proI«r^ and, when he wrote, the Attic drama had already 
passed its prime. There had been, indeed, writers of 
prose before Herodotus ; but there had not been, in the proper 
sense of the term, a prose literature. The causes of this compara- 
tively late origin of Greek literary prose are independent of 
the question as to the time at which the art of writing began to 
ht generally used for literary purposes. Epic poetry exercised 
for a very long period a sovereign spell over the Greek mind. 
In it was deposited all that the race possessed of history, theology, 
philosophy, oratory. Even after an age of reflection had begun, 
elegiac poetry, the first offshoot of epic, was, with iambic verse, 
the vehiclt? of much which among other races would have been 
committed to prose. The basis of Greek culture was essentially 
poetical. A political cause worked in the same direction. In 
the Eastern monarchies the king was the centre of all, and the 
royal records afforded the elements of history from a remote date. 
The Greek nation was broken up into small states, each busied 
with its own affairs and its own men. It was the collision 
lietwcen the Greek and the barbarian world which first provided 
a national subject for a Greek historian. The work of Herodotus, 
in its relation to Greek prose, is so far analogous to the Iliad 
in its relation to Greek poetry, that it is the earliest work of art, 
and that it bears a Panhellenic stamp. 

Tlte sense and the degree in which Herodotus was original 
may lx; inhrrred from what is known of earlier prose-writers. 

For aboi4t a centuiy before Herodotus there had been 
a series of writers in philosophy, mythology, gec^aphy 
Jind history. The earliest, or among the earliest, of 
1h(‘ philosophical writers were Pherecydes of Syros 
(550 n.c.) and the Ionian Anaximenes and Anaximander. It 
it doubtful whether Cadmus of Miletus, supposed to have been 
the first prose writer, was an historical personage. The Ionian 
writers, especially called Xoyoypdifnn, ** narrators in prose ” 
(as distinguished from cVoiroio/, makers of verse), were those 
who compiled the myths, especially in genealogies, or who 
described foreign countries, their physical features, usages 
and traditions. Hccatacus of Miletus (500 b.c.) is the be.st- 
known representative of the logographi in both these branches. 
Hcllanicus of Mytilene (450 n.c.), among whose works was a 
history of Attica, appears to have made a nearer approach to 
the character of a systematic historian. Other logographi were 
Charon of lampsacus ; Pherecydes of Leros, who wrote on 
the myths of early Attica ; Hippys of Rhegium, the oldest writer 
on Italy and Sicily ; and Acusilaus of Argos in Boeotia, author 
of genealogies fsce Logographi, and Greece : Ancient History, 
“ Authorities 

Herodotus was born in 484 b.c. ; and his history was probably 
not completed before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
(431 B.(\). His subject is the struggle l)etween Greece 
and Asia, which he deduces from the legendary rape 
of the Argive lo by Phoenicians, and traces down to tne 
final victory of the Greeks over the invading host of Xerxes. 
His literary kinship with the historical or geographic^il writers 
who had preceded him is seen mainly in two things. First, 
though he draws a line between the mythological and the 
historical age, he still holds that myths, as such, are worthy to 
be reported, and that in certain cases it is part of his duty to 
report them. Secondly, he follows the example of such writers 
as H^cataeus in describing the natural and social features of 
countries. He seeks to combine the part of the geographer or 
intelligent traveller with his proper part as historian. Rut when 
we turn rom these minor traits to the laiger aspects of his work, 
Herodotus stands forth as an artist whose conception and whose 
method were his own. His history has an epic unity. Various 
as are the sulxirdinatc parts, the artion narrated is one, great and 
complete ; and the to this, that Herodotus refers all 

events of human hist^JjK^H^e principle of divine Nemesis. 
If Sophocles had told ^KVioRy of Oediphs in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus alone, and had notOiMed to it the Oedipus at Colonus, 
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it would have been comparable to the story of Xerxes.as told 
Herodotus. Great as an artist, great too in the largeness of hu 
historical conception, Herodotus faib diiefly of insight 

into political cause and effect, and lyy a gen^ silence in regard 
to tfo history of political institutions. Both his strength and 
his weakness are seen most clearly when he is contrasted with 
that other historian who was strictly his contemporary and 
who yet seems divided from him by centuries. 

Thucydides was only thirteen years younger than Herodotus ; 
but the intellectual space between the men is so great that they 
seem to belong to different ages. Herodotus is the 
first artist in historical writing ; Thucydides is the 
first thinker. Herodotus interweaves two threads of 
causation — Shuman agency, represented the good or bad 
qualities of men, and divine agency, represented the vigilance 
of the gods on behalf of justice. Thucydides concentrates his 
attention on the human agen^ (without, however, denying the 
other), and strives to trace its exact course. The subject of 
Thucydides is the Peloponnesian War. In resolving to write 
its history, he was moved, he says, by these considerations. It 
was probably the greatest movement which had ever affected 
Hellas collectively. It was possible for him as a contemporary 
to record it with approximate accuracy. And this record was 
likely to have a general value, over and above its particular 
interest as a record, seeing that the political future was likely 
to resemble the political past. This is what Thucydides means 
when he calls his work “ a possession for ever.^’ The speeches 
which he ascrilies to 4 he persons of the history are, as regards 
form, his own essays in rhetoric of the school to which Antiphon 
belongs. As regards matter, they are always so far dramatic 
that the thoughts and sentiments are such as he conceived 
possible for the supposed speaker. Thucydides abstains, as a 
rule, from moral comment ; but he tells his story as no one 
could have told it who did not profoundly feel its tragic force ; 
and his general claim to the merit of impartiality is not invali- 
dated by the possible exceptions — difficult to estimate — in the 
cases of Cleon and Hyperbolus. 

Strong as is the contrast between Herodotus and Thucydides, 
their works have yet a character which distinguish both alike 
from the historical work of Xenophon in the Anabasis 
and the Hellemca, Herodotus gives us a vivid drama 
with the unity of an epic. Thucydides takes a great 
chapter of contemporary history and traces the causes which 
are at work throughout it, so as to give the whole a scientific 
unity. Xenophon has not the grasp either of the dramatist 
or of the philosopher. His work does not possess the higher 
unity either of art or of science. The true distinction of Xeno- 
phon consists in his thorough combination of the practical with 
the literary character. He was an accomplished soldier, who 
had done and seen much. He was also a good writer, who could 
make a story both clear and lively. But the sevei^ parts of 
the story are not grouped around any central idea, such as a 
divine Nemesis is for Herodotus, or such as Thucydides finds 
in the nature of political man. The seven books of the Hellemca 
form a supplement to the history of Thucydides, beginning in 
411 and going down to 362 b.g. The chief blot on the Hdlenica 
is the author’s partiality to Sparta, and in particular to Agesilaus. 
Some of the greatest achievements of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
are passed over in silence. On the whole, Xenophon is perhaps 
seen at his best in his narrative of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
— a subject which exactly suits him. The Cyropaedeia is a 
romance of little historical worth, but with many good passages. 
The Recollections of Socrates, on the other hand, derive their 
principal value from* being uniformly matter-of-fact. In his 
minor pieces on various subjects Xenophon appears as the 
earliest essayist. * It may be noted that one of the essays errone- 
ously ascribed to him— that On the Athenian Pottfy— is probably 
the oldest specimen in existence of literaiy Attic prose. 

His contemporaries Ctestas of Cnidus and Philistus of Syracuse 
wrote histories of Persia and Sicily. ^In the second half of the 
4th century a number of histories were compiled literaiy 
men of litde practical knowledge, who had been trained in the 
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ifaetorical schools. Suchwei^Ephonisof C^meandTheopompfus 
of Oiios^ both pupils of Isocrates ; and the miters of Aukides 
(dironicles of Attic history), the chief of irhom were Androtion 
and Philochorus. Timaeus ol Tauromenium was the author of 
a great work on Sicily, and introduced the system of reckoning 
by Olympiads, 

The steps by which an Attic prose style was developed, and the 
principal forms which it assumed, can be traced most clearly 
in the Attic orators. Every Athenian citisen who 
aspired to take part in the affairs of the city, or even 
to be qualined for self-defence before a law-court, required 
to have some degree of skill in public speaking ; and an 
Athenian audience looked upon public debate, whether political 
or forensic, as a competitive trial of proficiency in a hne art. 
Hence the speaker, no less than the writer, was necessarily a 
student of finished expression ; and oratory had a more direct 
influence on the general structure of ' literary prose than 1^ ever 
perhaps been the case elsewhere, A systematic rhetoric took 
its rise in Sicily, where Corax of Syracuse (466 b,c.) devised his 
Art of Words to assbt those who were pleading before the law- 
courts ; and it was broup[ht to Athens by his disciple Tisias. 
The teaching of the Sophists, again, directed attention, though 
in a superficial and imj^rfect way, to the elements of grammar 
and logic ; and Gorgias of IxKintini — ^whose declamation, however 
turgid, must have been striking — gave an impulse at Athens 
to rile taste for elaborate rhetorical brilliancy. 

Antiphon represents the earliest, and what has been called 
the grand, style of Attic prose; its chief characteristics are 
a grave, dignified movement, a frequent emphasis 
on verbal contrasts, and a certain austere elevation. 
The interest of Andocides is mainly historical ; but 
he has graphic power. I^ysias, the representative of the “ plain 
style,” breaks through the rigid mannerism of the elder school, 
and uses the language of daily life with an ease and grace which, 
though the result of study, do not betray their art. He is, in his 
own way, the canon of an Attic style ; and his speeches, written 
for others, exhibit also a high degree of dramatic skill. Isocrates, 
whose manner may be regarded as intermediate between that 
of Antiphon and that of Lysias, wrote for readers rather than 
for hearers. The type of literary prose which he founded is 
distinguished by ample periods, by studied smoothness and by 
the temperate use of rhetorical ornament. From the middle 
of the 4th centuiy B.c. the Isocratic style of prose became 
general in Greek literature. From the school of Rhodes, in which 
it became more florid, it passed to Cicero, and through him it 
has helped to shape the literary prose of the modem world. The 
speeches of Isacus in will-cases are interesting, — apart from 
their bearing on Attic life, — ^because in them we see, as Dionysius 
says, ” the seeds and the beginnings ” of that technical mastery 
in rhetorical argument which Demosthenes carries to perfection. 

Isaeus has also, in a degree, some of the qualities of 
tbcoM, Lysias. Demosthenes excels all other masters of 
Greek prose not only in power but in variety ; his 

g olitical speeches, his orations in public or private causes, show 
is consummate and versatile command over all the resources 
of the language. In him the development of Attic prose is 
completed, and the best elements in each of its earlier phases are 
united. The modern world can more easily appreciate Demos- 
thenes as a great natural orator than as an elaborate artist. 
But, in order to apprehend his place in the history of Attic prose, 
we must remember that the ancients felt him to be both ; and 
that he was even reproached by detractors with excessive study 
of effect. Aeschines is the most theatrical of the Greek orators ; 
he is vehement, and often brilliant, but seldom persuasive. 
Hypereides was, after Demosthenes, probably the most effective ; 
he had much of the grace of Lysias, but also a wit, a fire and a 
pathos which were his own. Portions of six of nk speeches, 
found in Egypt between 1847 and 1890, are extant. Tlie one 
oration of Lycurgus which remains to us is earnest and stately, 
reminding us both of Antiphon and of Isocrates. Dmardhus 
was merely a bad imitator of Demosthenes, There seems more 
reason to regret that Demades is not represented 1 ^ larger | 
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fragments. The decline of Attic oratory may* be'ilated from 
Demetrius of Phakrum (3x8 b.c.), the pupil of Aristotle, and the 
tint to introduce the custom of making sj^ches on Imaginary 
subjects as practised in the rhetorical schools. Cicero names him 
as the first who impaired the vigour of the earlier eloquence, 
** preferring his own sweetness to the weight and dignity of' his 
piraecessors.” He forms a connecting link between Athens and 
Alexandria, where he found refuge after his downfall and pro- 
moted the foundation of the famous library. 

In later times oratory chiefly flourished in the coast and 
island settlements of Asia Minor, especially Rhodes. Here a 
new, florid style of oration arose, called the Asiatic,” which 
owed its origin to Hegesias of Magnesia (^. 350 b . c .). 

The place of Plato in the histo^ of Greek litctoture is as 
unique as his place in the history of Greek thought. The literary 
genius shown in the dialogues is many-si<kd: it 
includes dramatic power, remarkable skill in parody, pthtu 
a subtle faculty of satire, and, generally, a command brooo*- 
over the finer tones of language. In passages of 
continuous exposition, where the argument rises into ^ 
the higher regions of discussion, Plato’s prose takes a more 
decidedly poetical colouring — never florid or sentimental, 
however, but lofty and austere. In Plato’s later works — such, 
for instance, as the Laws, Timaeus, Critias — ^we can perceive 
that his style did not remam unaffected by the smooth literary 
prose which contemporary writers had developed. Aristotle’s 
influence on the form of Attic prose literature would probably 
have been considerable if his Rhetoric had been published while 
Attic oratory had still a vigorous life before it. But in this, 
as in other departments of mental effort, it was Aristotle’s 
lot to set in order what the Greek intellect had done in that 
creative period which had now come to an end. His own chief 
contribution to the original achievements of the race was the 
most fitting one that could have been made by him in whose 
lifetime they were closed. He bequeathed an instrument by 
which analysis could be carried further, he founded a science 
of reasoning, and left those who followed him to apply it in all 
those provinces of knowledge which he had mapped out.' 
Theophrastus, his pupil and his successor in the Lyceum, opens 
the new age of research and scientific classification with his 
extant works on botany, but is better known to modem readers 
by his lively Characters, the prototypes of such sketches in 
English literature as those of Hall, Overbury and Earle. 

(C) The Literature of the Decadence , period of decadence 
in Greek literature begins with the extinction of free political 
life in the Greek cities. So long as the Greek common- cbaraeter 
wealths were independent and vigorous, Greek life oltfA# 
rested on the identity of the man with the citizen, cnmtivm 
The city state was the highest unit of social organiza- 
tion ; the whole training and character of the man were viewed 
relatively to his membership of the city. The market-place, 
the assembly, the theatre were places of frequent meeting, where 
the sense of citizenship was quickened, where common standards 
of opinion or feeling were formed. Poetry, music, sculpture, 
literature, art, in all their forms, were matters of public interest. 
Every citizen had some degree of acquaintance with them, and 
was in some measure capable of judging them. The poet and the 
musician, the historian and the sculptor, did not live a life of 
studious seclusion or engrossing professional work. They were, 
as a rule, in full sympathy with the practical interests of their 
time. Their art, whatever its form might be, was the ^ncen- 
trated and ennobled expression of their political exist^ce. 
Aeschylus breathed into tragedy the inspiration of one Wito had 
himself fought the great fight of national liberation. ^ Sophocles 
was the colleague of Pericles in a high military coh|jg[ian 4 « 
Thuc>"dides describes the operations of the PelopoBhesian' War 
with the practical knowled^ of one who had been irt charge of 
a fleet. Ictinus and Pheidms gave slupe in not to mere 
visions of the studio, but to the ilA^lbrious, because more 
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ned and yivii^ piQroeptkMts which had been quickened in them 
hf a living the Attentan epAit, fay a daily 

contemplation irf^Aeheniaii greatnett^ in ftfie theatare where 
tragic poets idealized the legends ct ibe past, an the eocteek 
where 'may cittaen had; his vote on the policy of the state, or in 
that iree> and gracious society, lull of beauty, yet exempt from 
vexalioiiii /constmmt, whids behmged to the age of j^ricles. 
The tsabuafed which judged these works of literature or art was 
such as was l)e.st fitted to preserve the favourable cofiditknis 
nnder wJbirh they arose. ^ Qtiticisai was not in the hands of a 
Uteraiy clique or of Social caste. The influence of jealousy or 
ateSewolence, and the more fatei ii^uenoe of affectation, had 
little power to affect the verdict The verdict was pronounced 
by the whole body of the citizens. The success or failure of a 
tninedy was decided^, not by the minor circumstanice that it 
gained the first or second prize, hut by the ^collective opinion of 
the citizens asiemUed in the theatre of Dionysus. A work of 
architecture or sculpture was approved or condemned, not by 
the sentence of a, few whom the multitude btindly followed, but 
by the ^neral judgment oi sonie twenty thousand persons^ each 
of whom waS: in somr degree quaUbed by education and by habit 
to form HA independent (Mitimate. The artist worked for ail his 
Mlow-cidzeas, and knew that he would he judged by all. The 
mUi\ of.hia work was the fresh and living inspiration of nature ; 
it was tbn ennolded expression of his own life ; and the public 
opinion tefom which it came was free, intelligent and sinecure. 

Philip of Macedon did not take away ^ munidpal inde« 
ptmdeikoe of the (treek cities, but he dealt a death-blow to the 
old political life. The Athenian poet, historian, artist 
sivl^ro* might still do good work, but he could never again have 
Umijifajjj that which tisi^ to be the very mainspring of all such 
.activity — the daily experience and consciousness of 
partknpatkm in the affairs of an independent state. He could 
no Icager breathe the invigoratii^ air of constitutional freedom, 
or of the s<icial intercourse to wtiich that freedom lent dignity as 
well as grace. Then came Alexander 'a conquests ; Greek civiliza- 
tion was diffused over Asia and the East by mc^ans' of Greek 
colonics in which Asiatic aiid Grecdc elements were mingled* 
The, life of such $eUlcments, under the monarchies into which 
Alexander’s empire broke up, could not lie animated by the spirit 
of the Greek commonwealths in the old days of political freedom. 
But the cxtenuils of Greek life were there — the temples, Uie 
statues, the theajtres, the porticos. Ceremonies and festivals 
were ccmducted in the Greek manner. In private life Greek 
usages pnwailed. G^eek was tlie language most used; Greek 
bvojlc^ were in demand. The mixture of races would always in 
some measure distinguisJi even the outward life of such a com- 
rrmnity from that oif a pure Greek state ; and the facility witli 
which Greek civilization Wiis adopted would vary in different 
plants. Syria, for vexampki, was rapidly and completely Hellca- 
laadL ^ Judaea resisted thi^ process to tlie last. In Egypt a Greek 
aristocracy of oihee, birth and inteUect existed side by side with 
a ditempt native life. But, viewed in its broadest aspect, this 
new civilization may hr caUed Hellenism. Hellenism (f/.r.) 
means fihe ^iNdiOption ^ Hellenic ways ; and it is properly a|:^Uecl 
to a civilization, generally Hellenic in external tilings, pervading 
people not nooessarity or exclusively Hellenic by race. What tlie 
Hc&nic literature was to Hellas, that the Hellenistic literature 
was to IMlenism. The literature of Hellenism has the Hellenic 
form without the Helknic toui. ThQ literature of Hellas was 
(xeativc ; ;the Utcratum of Hellenism is derivative. 

Alexandria was the centre of Greek intellectual activity from 
AlexaiidiT to Augustus. Its Museum,'" or college, and its 
. litMFftty> both founded by tdif first Ptatemy (Soter), 

gave it ^ueb attractions fur learned men as no other 
city could riyid. Tlie kjtbpur^.pf rescqrd;i or arrange* 
meat are those which chaziteterizc the Alexandrian 
permit Even in itsr poetyt spontaneous iqotive was replac^ by 
erudite akiU, as. in tfaejmtnns, epigrams and elegies of CaUi- 
in twy enigmatic verses of Lycophron, in j 
,, bis^hly fihlsii|b^pjg of Apononius Rhodius, and 1 

in the Versified lore, astWwcal or medica)^ of Axatus and j 
.1 ■: 


Nfeander# The rohnes of Heitelte ^or Hcraidas) of 
B.c.)^ writtea in the Ionic dialect and dioliateii^ represent 
scenez htua everyday life^ The papynis (published in 
oontafaii seven complete poems and iiaginente of an e^htlL 
lliey are remarkably witty and full of shrewd observations^ hut 
at times coarse, llie pastoral poetry of the age — ^Dorian by 
origin-*-was the most pkaskig ; foe tUs, if it fs to please at all, 
must have its spring in the contemplation of nature;, Theocritus 
is not exempt from the artificialism ol the Hellenktng literature ; 
but his true sense of natural beau^ entitles him to a place In 
the first rank of pastoral poets.. Bion of Ionia and Moschus of 
Syracuse also diann by the music and oltai by the pathos of 
their bucolic verse. Excavatione on the site of the temple of 
Asclcpius at Epklaurus have brought to light two hexameter 
poems and a paean (in Ionic metre) on Apollo and Asclepius by 
a local poet nasned IsyUus, who fiourished about 280. Trageify 
was represented by the peets known as the Alexandrian PMad. 
But it is not for its poetry of any kind that this pmod of Gfeek 
literature is memorable* Its true work was in eruditiem 
and science. Aristarchus (156 B.€.)y the greatest in a 
long line of Alexandrian critics, set the example of a 
more thorough method in revising and mterpreting the 
ancient texts, and may in this sense be said to have become 
the ioun(ter of scient^c scholarship. The critica] studies of 
Alexandria, carried on by the followers of Aristarchus, gradually 
formed the basis for a science of grammar. The earliest G(reek 
grammar is that of Dionysius Tluax (bom c. 166), a pupil of 
Aristarchus; Translation was another province of work whidi 
employed the learned of Alexandria — ^where the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament was begun, probably about 300- 
250 B.€. Chronology was treated seientific^ly by Eratosthenes, 
and was combined with histo^ by Manetho in his chronicles 
of Egypt, and by Berossus in his chronicles of Chaldaea. Euclid 
was. at Alexandria in Hie reign of Ptolemy Soter. Herophilus 
aioKl Erasistratus were distinguished physicians and anatomists, 
and the authors of several medical works. The general results 
of the Alexandrian period might perhaps be stated 
thus. Alexandria produced a few eminent men 
science, some learned poets (in a few cases, of great literary 
merit) and many able scholars. The preservation of the best 
Greek literature was due chiefly to the unremitting care of the 
Alexandrian critics, whose appreciation of it partly compensated 
for the decay of the old Greek perceptions in literature and art, 
and who did their utmost to lumd it down in a form as free as 
possible from the errors of copyists. On the whole, the patronage 
of letters by the Ptolemies had probably as large a measure of 
success as was possible under the existing conditions ; and it was 
afforded at a time when tliere was special danger that a true 
Uteraiy tradition miglit die out of the world. 

The Graeco-Roman period in the literature of Hellenism may 
be dated from the Roman subjugation of Greece. ** Greece 
made a captive of the rough conqueror,” but it did 
not follow from this intellectual conquest that Athens Onm. 
became once more the intellectual centre of the world, kwntm 
Under the empire, indeed, the university of Athens 
long enjoyed a pre-eminent reputation. But Rome gradually 
becrae the point to which the greatest workers in every kind 
were drawn. Greek literature had already made a home there 
before the close of the 2nd century B.c. Sulla brought a Greek 
library from Athens to Rome. Such men as Cicero and Atticus 
were indefatigable collectors and readers of Greek books. The 
power of spewing and writing the Greek language became an 
indUpensable accompUshment for highly educated Romans, 
The library planned by Julius Caesar and founded by Augustus 
had two principal departn^ts, one for Latin, the other for Greek 
works. Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian and Trajan contributed 
to enlarge , the ('ollectionu Rome became more and more the 
rival of Alexandria, not only as possessing great libraries, but 
alto a& a seat of learning at whiw Greric men of letters found 
appreciation and encour^emenL, Greek poetry, especially 
in its higher forms, rltetoric and literary criticism, history and 
philosophy, were all cultivated by Greek writers at Rome. 
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The first paft of the Giheco^Rountti period may be defined 
as extanding iiom 146 bx:. to the dote :6f the Retnan republic* 
At its commencement stands the musnle of one w]») 
more real afiSnity than any ol Ms contemporaries 
with the great writers of old Athens, and who, at the 
same time, saw most clea^ hoar t^ empire of the 
wcKrid was passing to l^ome^ The subject of Polybius (c, 205-120) 
was the history of Roman oojtqu^ from 264 to 146 B.c. His 
style, plm and straightforward, is free from the florid rheftmc 
of the time. But the distinction of Polybius is that is the 
last Greek writer who in some, measure retiukiB the spirit of the 
old citfasen-life. He chose his subject, not because it gave scope 
to learning or literary skill, but with a motive akin to that which 
prompted the history of Thucydides-^namely, because, as a 
Greek citisen, be felt intensely ^ poUticitl in^rtance of those 
wars which had given Rome the masi^ of the world. The 
chief historical work which the Mbwing century produced — 
the Universal Hisi&ry of Diodorus Siculus (&» £. 50 b,c.^ 
resembled that of Polybius in recognizing Rome as the political 
centre of the earth, as the pokit on which all earlier series of 
events converged. In all else Diodorus represents the new 
age in which the Greek historian had no longer the practical 
knowledge aiid insight of a traveller, a soldier or a statesman, 
but only the diligence, and usually iht dulness, of a laborious 
compUer. 

The Greek literature of the Roman empire, from Augustus 
to Justinian, was enormously prolific. The area over which 
the Greek language was diffused — either as a medium 
emrtf of interuourse or as an established branch of the higher 
education—was 'co«extensive with the empire itself. 
A.IKS29, immense store of materisds had now been 
accumulated. On which critics, commentators, compilers, 
imitators, were employed with incessant industiy. In very 
many of its forms, the work of composition or adantation had 
been reduced to a mechanical knack. If there is any one charac- 
teristic which broadly distinguishes the Greek Uterature of these 
five centuries, it is the absence of originality either in form or in 
matter. Lucian is, in his way, a rare exeq^tion ; and his great 
popularity — he is the only Greek writer of this period, except 
Plutarch, who has been widely popular— illustrates the flatness 
of the arid level above wluch he stands out. The sustained 
abundance of literary production under the empire was partly 
due to the fact that there was no open political career. Never, 
probably, was literature so important as a reso^irce for educated 
men ; and the habit of reciting before friendly or obsequious 
audiences swelled the number of writers whose taste had l>een 
cultivated to a point just short of percHsiving that they ought 
not to write. 

In the manifold prose work of this period, four principal 
departments may be distinguished, (i) History^ with Biography, 
and Geography, History is represented by Dionysius 
mtnai 0/ of Halicarnassus — also memorable for his criticisms on 
peon the orators and his effort to revive a true standard 
utmturo, Attic prose — ^by Cassius Dio^ Josepluis, Arrian, 
Appian, Herodian, Eusebius and Zosimus. In biography, the 
foremost names are Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius and Phib* 
stratus ; in geography, Hipparchus of Nicaea, Strabo, Ptolemy 
and Pausanias. (2) ErndiHon and Science. The learnt labours 
of the Alexandrian schools were continued in all thear various 
fields. Under this head may be mentioned sudi works 
as l^e lexicons of Julius Pollux, Harpocration and Hesychius, 
Hephaestion’s treatise on metre, and Herodian's system of 
accentuation; the commentaries of Galen on Plato and , on 
Hippocrates.; the learned miscefianies of Atbenaeus, Aelian 
and Stobaeus; and the Sitatagems of Polyaenus. (5) Rhoiopic 
and JdeUe 5 ~‘LeUres, 'Die most popular writers on the theory 
of rhetoric were Herm^oras, Hermogenes, . Aphthonius and 
Cassius .Longinusr— the l^t the reputed author of the essay 
On S>iAl^ity, AiiKmg the most renowned teachers of rhetorio-r 
now distiiictively c^led Sophiste/’ ' or rhotoricianfr— were 
Dio Chry^stom; Aelius Aristides, Theimstius, Hrnierius^ Libaahis 
and Herpdes Atticus. Akin to the rhetorical exercises were 


various forms of ornamenital or imagmative proBe-rrdkloguea, 
letters, aM5rs or novels. Lndan, in his dialogues^ exhibits 
more of tne classical style add of the classical spirit thad adt 
miter df the later age ; he also a remarkable aj^nity jvitn 
the ixmt of modem satire, as in Swift or Voltaire. His Attic 
prose, though nedemarily artificial, was at least the best that 
had hetsn writtm for four centuries. The emperor juHan was 
the author both of orations and of satirical pieces. The chief 
of Greek novelists (the forerunner of whom was Aristides 
of Miletus, c. TOO bx:., in his Milestm Tales) aze Xenophon of 
Ephesus and Longus, r<^eScnting a purely Gtedk type of 
romance, and Hea^orus— with his imitators Achilles Tatius 
and Chiton— ‘representing a school inffuenced by Oriental 
fiction. There were also many Christian romances in Greek, 
usually of a reKgioiis tendency. Alciphron’s fictitious Letters— 
founded largely on the New Comedy of Athens— represent the 
same kind of industry which produced die letters of flialaris, 
Aristaenetm and similar collections. (4) Philosophy is repre- 
sented chiefly by Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, in both of 
whom the Stoic element fe the prevailing one; by the Ned- 
platonists, such as Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus ; ui^ by 
Produs, of that edlectic school which arose at Athens m 
5th century a.p. 

The Greek poetry of this period presents no work of high 
merit. Babrius versified the Aesopic Fables ; Oppian (or two 
poets of this name) wrote didactic poems on fishing y ^ 
and htmring ; Nonnus and Quintus Smyniieus made 
elaborate essays in epic verse ; and the Orphic lore inspired 
some poems and hymns of a mystic character. The so-called 
Sibylline Oracles, in hexameter verse, range in date from Aout 
170 B.c. to A.D. 700, and are partly the expression of the Jewish 
longings for the restoration of Israel, partly predictions of the 
triumph of Christian!^. By far the most pleasing com- _ ^ 

portions in verse which have come to us from this age itotogt. 
are some of the short poems in the Greek Anthology, 
which includes some pieces as early as the beginning of 
the 5th century b.c. and some as late as the 6th century of the 
Christiafi era; 

The 4tli century may be said to mark the beginning of the 
last stage in the decay of literary Hellenism. From that point 
the decline was rapid and nearly continuous. The attitude 
of the church towards it was no longer that which had been held 
by Clement of Alexandria, by Justin Martyr or by Origen. 
Ihcre was now a Christian Greek literature, and a Christian 
Greek eloquence of extraordinary power. The laity became 
more and more estranged from the Greek literature — ^however 
intrinsically pure and noble — of the pagan past. At the Same 
time the Greek languager-which had maintained its purity in 
Italian seats -was ^coming corrupted in the new Greek Rome 
of the East. In a.d. 529 Justinian put forth an edict by which 
the schools of heathen philosophy were formally dosed. The 
act had at least a symbolical meaning. It is necessary' to guard 
against the supposition that such assumed landmarks in political 
or literary history always mark a definite transition from one 
order of things to another. But it is practically convenient, 
or necessary, to use such landmarks. 

Bibliography. — The first attempt at a connected history of 
Greek literature was the monumental and still indispensable wotk 
of J. A. Fabricins (14 vole., I705'i728: new ed. in 12 vols. by 
G. C. HarlesK, 1790-1S09); Uiis Was followed by F. Sclidll's Hist, 
de la litterature grecque (1813). Iloth these works begin with the 
earliest times and go down to the latest period of the Byzaiitinie 
emjiire. Of mote* modem and reccAt wonts the following may be 
mentioned: G. Bbmbardy, Grundiriss der griechischen^ LiteroHir 
(1836-18^5; 4.thed., 1876-1880; 5tked. of vol. i., bvR. VoMctnann, 
1892), chicfiy confined to the poets ; C. O.. Muller, tiistory of 
Liter atufe (imfhiished), written for the London Sociefy' for the 
Difinsion of Useful' Kkiowladge, aiid published in English in 1 840, 
the translation being by G. &>mewan Lawis and f- W'. Dbnaldf«»n 
(the latter compj|oted the work to the ehd of the BjyaHitidne period 
fpr the edition of , ,1858 ; the Gennan text was published by 1 ^- 
Mfiller in i8ar ; 4iih ed. by E. I^l'eitz, 1882-1884)';' W. Mure, Critical 
Pistdrv of ike Language ana Literature of Aikc^enlt Greece' (1856- 
1857); T. Bei^, Gfieohieche LiSeraSurgiSeehXcm vols, 

3, 3, ed. Q. Himiohs, vdl. 4 by R. Peppsotfillbr) eontaiaing epbs; 
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lyric/ drama dorni to Bttripidefl/and the baglnnings of prose ; R. 
Nicolai, Gfi»chi$ch$ Lii 0 ra$urg$$chichk (and ed., 1873-1878), useful 
for bibliography, but in other respects uosatisfactory ; J. P. MahaBy, 
HisU of Classkw Greek Literature (4th ed., 1903) ; A. and M. Croisot. 
Hist, de la littirature grecque (1887-1899, 2nd ed. 1896) ; W. 
Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur tts auf die Zeii JwdirJans 
(4th ed.. 1905 ; 5th ed., pt. i., by O. Stfthlin and W. Schmid, 19<^)» 
by far the most serviceable hancfbopk for the student. F. Suscmihrs 
Geschichte dcr griechischen Literatur in der Alexaitdrinerzeit (1891- 
1892) is especiuly valuable for its notes. Of smaller manuals the 
following will be found most useful: G. G. Murray, History of 
Ancient Greek Literature (1897) I F* Jevons, History of Greek 
Literature (yd ed., 1900) down to the timc’of Uemosthenes ; A. and 
M. Croiset, manuel d'hist, de la literature grecque (1900 ; Eng. trails., 
by G. F. Hcffelbower, N.Y., 1904) ; also the general sketches by 
if. von Wilamowitz-MSllendorflf in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8 
(*905), by A. Gercke in the Sammlung Odschen (I..eipzig, 2nd ed., 
1905), and by R. C. Jebb in Companion to Greek Studies (Cambridge, 
1905). Other works generally connected with the subject are: 
E. HUbner, Biblibgraphie der klassischen Altertumsunssenschaft 
(2nd ed., r88o), pp. 161-171 ; W. Engelmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum 
classicorum (8th ed., by b). Preuss, x88o) ; J. B. Mayor, Gwids to 
the Choics of Classical Books (1896), P. 86; W. Kroll, Die Alters 
tumswissenschafi im leisten Vierteljanrhundert (1905), 

p. 465 foil. : ]. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (1906- 
1908) ; Bibliotheca philologtca classica,'* in C. Bursian's jahres^ 
bericht Uber die Bortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschafl • 
articles in Pau]y-Wissowa\s Realencyclopddie der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschafi (1894 ). (R. C. J. ; X.) 

II. Byzantine Literature 

By ** Byzantine literature ” is generally meant the literature, 
written in Greek, of the so-called Byzantine period. There is no 
justification whatever for the inclusion of Latin works 
* of the time of the East Roman empire. The close of 
the Byzantine period is clearly marked by the year 
1453, at which date, with the fall of the Eastern empire, the 
peculiar culture and literary life of the Byzantines came to an 
end. It is only as regards the beginning of the Byzantine period 
that any doubts exist. There are no sufficient grounds for dating 
it from Justinian, as was formerly often done. In surveying the 
whole development of the political, ecclesiastical and literary 
life and of the general culture of the Roman empire, and particu- 
larly of its eastern portion, we arrive, on the contrary, at the 
conclusion that the actual date of the beginning of this new era — 
i.fi, the Christian-Byzantinc, in contradistinction to the Pugan- 
Cireek and Pagan-Roman — falls within the reign of C!onstantinc 
the Great. By the foundation of the new capital city of Con- 
stantinople (which lay amid Greek surroundings) and by the 
establishment of the Christian faith as the state religion, Con- 
stantine finally broke with the Roman-Pagan tradition, and 
laid the foundation of the Christian-Bvzantine period of develop- 
ment. Moreover, in the department of language, so closely 
allied with that of literature, the 4th century marks a new epoch. 
About this time occurred the final disappearance of a character- 
istic of the ancient Greek language, important alike in poetry 
and in rhythmic prose, the difference of “ quantity.” Its place 
was henceforth taken by the accent, which became a determining 
principle in poetry, as well as for the rhythmic conclusion of the 
prose sentence. Thus the transition from the old musical 
language to a modern conversational idiom was complete. 

The reign of Constantine the Great undoubtedly marks the 
l)eginning of a new period in the most important spheres of 
national life, but it is equally certain that in most of 
ancient tradition long continued to exercise an 
period. influence. Sudden breaches of continuity are less 
common in the general culture and literary life of the 
world than in its political or ecclesiastical development. This 
is true of the transition from pagan antiquity to the Christian 
middle ages. Many centuries passed before the final victory of 
the new religious ideas and the new spirit in public and private, 
intellectual and moral life. The last noteworthy remnants of 
paganism disappeared as late as the 6th and 7th centuries. The 
last great educational establishment which rested upon p^an 
foundations— the university of Athens — ^was not abolished till 
A.D. 529. The Hellenizing of the seat of empire and of the state, 
which was essential to the independent development of Byzantine 


liteiatiire, proceeds yet more slowly. The first puidy Greek 
emfieror was Tiberius II. (ST^S^s) ; but the complete Hellen- 
izing of the character of the state had not been accomplished 
until the 7th century. We shall, therefore, regard the period 
from the 4th to the 7th century as that of the transition between 
ancient times and the middle ages. This period coincides with 
the rise of a new power in the world's history — Islam. But 
though, in this transitional period, the old and the new elements 
are both to a large extent present and are often inextricably 
interwoven, yet it is certain that the new elements arc, both as 
regards their essential force and their influence upon the succeed- 
ing period, of infinitely greater moment than the decrepit and 
mostly artificial survivals of the antique. 

In order to estimate rightly the character of By:^tine 
literature and its distinctive peculiaritie.s, in contradistinction 
to ancient Greek, it is imperative to examine the great 
‘ difference between the civilizations that produced ehaneier 
them. The Byzantine did not possess the homo- oiBy 
geneous, organically constructed system of the ancient 
civilization, but was the outcome of an amalgamation ^ 
of which Hellenism formed the basis. For, although the Latin 
character of the empire was at first completely retained, even 
after its final division in 395, yet the dominant position of Greek 
in the Eastern empire gradually led to the Hellenizing of the 
state. The last great act of the I^tin tradition was the codifica- 
tion, in the Latin language, of the law by Justinian (527-565). 
But it is significant that the Nm)eU of Justinian were composed 
partly in Greek, as were all the laws of the succeeding period. 
Of the emperors in the centuries following Justinian, many of 
course were foreigners, Isaurians, Amienians and others ; but in 
language and education they were all Greeks. In the last five 
centuries of the empire, under the Gomneni and the Palaeologi, 
court and state are purely Greek. 

In spite^ of the dominant position of Greek in the Eastern 
empire, a linguistic and national uniformity such as formed the 
foundation of the old Latin Imperium Romanum never existed 
there. In the West, with the expansion of Rome’s political 
supremacy, the I.atin language and Latin culture were every- 
where introduced — first into the non-I^tin provinces of Ita))'^, 
later into Spain, Gaul and North Africa, and at last even into 
certain parts of the Eastern empire. This Latinizing was so 
thorough that it weathered all storms, and, in the countries 
affectecl by it, was the parent of new and vigorous nationalities, 
the French, the Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Rumanians. 
Only in Africa did “ Latinism " fail to take root permanently. 
From the 6th century that province relapsed into the hands of 
the native barbarians and of the immigrant Arabs, and both the 
I.atin and the (Jreek influences (which had grown in strength 
during the period of the Eastern empire) were, together with 
Christianity, swept away without leaving a trace liehind. It 
might have been expected that the Hellenizing of the political 
system of the Eastern empire would have likewise entailed the 
Hellenizing of the non-Greek portions of the empire. Such, 
however, was not the case ; for all the conditions precedent 
to such a development were wanting. The non-Greek portions 
of the Eastern empire were not, from the outset, gradually 
incorporated into the state from a Greek centre, as were the 
provinces in the West from a Latin centre. They had been 
acquired in the old period of the homogeneous LB.tm Jmperium. 
In the centuries immediately following the division of the empire, 
the idea of Hellenizing the Eastern provinces could not take 
root, owing to the fact that Latin was retained, at least in 
principle, as the state lan^age. During the later centuries, 
in the non-Greek parts, centrifugal tendencies and the destructive 
inroads of barbarians began on all sides ; and the government 
was too much occupied with the all but impossible task of 
preserving the political unity of the empire to entertain seriously 
the wider aim of an assimilation of language and culture. More- 
over, the Greeks did not possess that enormous political energy 
and force which enabled the Romans to assimilate foreign races ; 
and, finally, thty were confronted by sturdy Oriental, mostly 
Semitic, peoples/ who were by no means so easy to subjugate as 
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were the racially related inhabitants of Gaul , and Spam. Their 
impotence against the peoples of the East will be still less hardly 
judged U we rememb^ the fact already mentioned, that even 
the Romans were within a short period driven back and over* 
whelmed by the l^Torth African Semites who for centuries h^ 
been subjected to an apparently thorough process of Latin* 
ization. 

The influence of Greek culture then, was ve^ slight ; how 
little indeed it penetrated into the oriental mind is shown the 
fact that, after the violent Arab invasion in the south-east 
comer of the Mediterranean, the Copts and Syrians were able 
to retain their language and their national characteristics, 
while Greek culture almost completely disappeared. The one 
great instance of assimilation of foreign nationalities by the 
Greeks is the HeUenizing of the Slavs, who from the 6th century 
had migrated into central Greece and the Peloponnese. Ail 
other non-Greek tribes of any im^^rtance which came, whether 
for longer or for shorter periods, within the sphere of the Eastern 
empire and its civilization — sudi as the Copts, 8301^, 
Armenians, Georgians, Rumanians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Albanians 
— one and all retained their nationality and language. The 
complete Latinizing of the West has, accordingly, no counterpart 
in a similar HeUenizing of the East. This is clearly shown during 
the Byzantine period in the progress of Christianity. Every- 
where in the West, even among the non-Romanized Anglo- 
Saxons, Irish and Germans, Latin maintained its position in the 
church services and in the other branches of the ecclesiastical 
system; down to the Reformation the church remained a 
complete organic unity. In the East, at the earliest period of 
its conversion to Christianity, several foreign tongues competed 
with Greek, t,e, Syrian, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, Gothic, 
Old-Bulgarian and others. The sacred books were translated 
into these languages and the church services were held in them 
and not in Greek. One noticeable effect of this linguistic division 
in the church was the formation of various sects and national 
churches (cf. the Coptic Nestorians, the Syrian Monophysites, 
the Armenian and, in more recent times, the Slavonic national 
churches). The Church of the West was characterized by 
uniformity in language and in constitution. In the Eastern 
Church parallel to the multiplicity of languages developed also 
a corresponding variety of doctrine and constitution. 

Though the character of Byzantine culture is mainly Greek, 
and Byzantine literature is attached by countless threads to 
ancient Greek literature, yet the Roman element 
jjSSHmoB, a very essential part of it. The whole political 

character of the Byzantine empire is, despite its 
Greek form and colouring, genuinely Roman. Legislation and 
administration, the military and navd traditions, are old Roman 
work, and as such, apart from immaterial alterations, they 
continued to exist and operate, even when the state in head and 
limbs had become Greek. It is strange, indeed, how strong 
was the political conception of the Roman state (Staatsgedanke), 
and with what tenacity it held its own, even under the most 
adverse conditions, down to the latter days of the empire. The 
Greeks even adopted the name “ Romans,” which gradually 
became so closely identified with them as to supersede the name 

Hellenes ” ; and thus a political was gradually converted into 
an ethnographical and linguistic designation. Rhomaioi was 
the most common popular term for Greeks during the Turkish 
period, and remains so still. The old glorious name ** Hellene ” 
was used under the empire and even during the middle ages 
in a contemptuous sense — “ Heathen ” — and has only in quite 
modern times, on the formation of the kingdom of '' Hellas,” 
been artificially revived. The vast organization of the Roman 
political system could not but exercise in various ways a profound 
influence upon Byzantine civilization; and it often seemed 
as if Roman political principles had educated and nerved the 
unpoliti^l Greek people to great political enterprise. The 
Roman influence has left distinct traces in the Greek language, 
Greek of the Byzantine and modern period is ridi in Latin 
terms for conceptions connected with the departments of justice, 
administration and the imperial court. In literature sueb 
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** barbarisms ” were avoided as far as possible, and wtoe replaced 
by Gredc periphaases. 

But by lar. the' most momentous and radical change wroi^ht 
on the old HelleninEn was effected by Christianity ; and yet 
the transition was, in fact, by no means so abrupt as 
one might be led to believe by comparing the Pagan- 
Hellenic culture of Plato’s day with the Christian- 
Byzantine of the time of Justinian. For the path had been 
most effectually prepared for the new religion by the crumbling 
away of the ancient briief in the gods, by the humane doctrine 
of the Stoics, and, finally, by the mystic intellectual tendencies 
of Neoplatonism. Moreover, in many respects Christianity met 
paganism halfway by adapting itself to popular us^es and 
ideas and by adopting important parts of the pagan literature, 
'fhe whole ^ucational system especially, even in Christian times, 
was in a very remarkable manner based almost entirely on the 
methods and material inherited from paganism. Next to the 
influences of Rome and of Christianity, that of the East was of 
importance in developing the Byzantine civilization, and in 
lending Byzantine literature its distinctive character. 

Much that was oriental in the Eastern empire dates 
back to ancient times, notably to the period of Alex- 
ander the Great and his successors. Since the Greeks had 
at that period Hellenized the East to the widest extent, and 
had already founded everywhere flourishing cities, they them- 
selves fell under the manifold influences of the soil they occupied. 
In Egypt, Palestine and Syria, in Asia Minor as far inland 
as Mesopotamia, Greek and oriental characteristics were often 
blended. In respect of the wealth and the long duration of 
its Greek intellectual life, £g3npt stands supreme. It covers 
a period of nearly a thousand years from the foundation of 
Alexandria down to tlie conquest of Egypt by the Arabs (a.d. 
643). The real significance of Egyptian Hellenism during 
this long period can be properly estimated only if a practical 
attempt l>e made to eliminate from the history of Greek literature 
and science in pagan and in Cliristian times all that owed its 
origin to the land of the Nile. The soil of Egypt proved itself 
especially productive of Greek literature under the Cross (Grigen, 
Athanasius, Arius, Synesius), in the same way as the soil of 
North Africa was productive of I-atin literature (Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Augustine). Monastic life, which is one 
of the chief characteristic elements of Christ ian-Byzantine 
civilization, had its birth in Egypt. 

Syria and Palestine came under the influence of Greek civiliza- 
tion at a later date than Egypt. In these, Greek literature and 
culture attained their highest development between the 3rd and 
the 8th centuries of the Christian era. Antioch rose to great 
influence, owing at first to its pagan school of rhetoric and 
later to its Christian school of exegesis. Gaza was renowned for 
its school of rhetoric ; Berytus for its academy of law. It is 
no mere accident tliat sacred poetry, aesthetically the most 
valuable class of Byzantine literature, was bom in Syria and 
Palestine. 

In Asia Minor, the cities of Tarsus, Caesarea, Nicaea, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Nicopolis, &c., were all influential centres of Greek 
culture and literature. For instance, the three great fathers 
of Cappadocia, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus 
all belonged to Asia Minor. 

If all the greater Greek authors of the first eight centuries 
of the Christian era, i.c. the period of the complete development 
of Byzantine culture, be classified according to the countries 
of their birth, the significant fact becomes evident that nine- 
tenths come from the African and Asiatic districts, which were 
for the most part opened up only after Alexander the Great, 
and . only one-tenth from European Greece. In other words, 
the old original European Greece was, under the emperors, 
completely outstripped in intellectual productive force by the 
newly founded African and Asiatic Greece. This huge tide 
of conquest which surged from Greece over African and Syrian 
territories occupied largely by foreign races and ancient 
civilizations, could not fail to be fraught with serious con- 
sequences for the Greeks themselves. The experience of the 
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|U>man8 in their conquAst of Greece (Graegia capa ferum vkt&rem 
cepti) repeated itself in the conquest of the East Greece, 
though to a iritnor extent and in a liiffereiit way. The whole 
literature of £^pt, Syria and Ask; Minor catmot, despite 
its internatioifiu and cosmopolitah. efaaracter, disavow the 
influence of Oriental soil on whkh it was nourished. Vet die 
growth of too strong a local colouring in its literature was 
represtedi partly by the checks imposed by aiident Greek 
tfaditka, partly by the spirit of Christianity which reconciled 
sU national distinctions. Even more clearly and unmistakably 
is Oriental influence shown in the province of Byzantine art, 
4S Joseph Strzygowskt has conclusively proved. 

The greater portion of Gn;ck literature from the close of 
ancient times down to the threshold of modern history was 
written in a language identical in its principal features 
with the common literary language, the so-called 
Koine, which had its origin in the Alexandrian age. This is the 
litcTary form of Gredc; as a universal language, though a form 
that scintillates with many facets, from an almost Attic diction 
down to one that approaches the language of everyday life 
speh as we have, for instance, in the New Testament. From 
what has been already said, it follows that this stable literary 
language cannot always have remained a language of ordinary 
life. For, like every living tongue, the vernacuLar Greek continu* 
ally changed in pronunciation and form, as well as in vocabulary 
and grammar, and tlius the living language surely and gradually 
separated itself from the rigid written language. This gulf was, 
moreover, considerably widened owing to the fact tl^t there 
took place in the written language a retrograde movement, 
the so-called “ Atticism.” Introduced by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus in the ist century before Christ, this linguistic- 
literary fashion athiined its greatest height in the 2nd century 
A.i)., but still continued to flourish in succeeding centuries, and, 
indirectly, throughout the wliole Byzantine period. It is true 
that it often seemed as though the living language would be 
gradually introduced into literature ; for several writers, such 
as the chronicler Malalas in the 6th century, Leontius of Neapolis 
(the author of Lives 0/ Saints) in the 7th century, the chronicler 
Theophanes at the beginning of the 9th century, and the emperor 
Constantino Forphyrogenitus in the 10th century, made in 
their writings numerous concessions to the living language. 
This progressive tendency might well have led, in the nth and 
12th centuries, to the founding in the Greek vernacular of a new 
literary language similar to the promising national languages 
and literature which, at that period, in the Romance countries, 
developed out of the despised popular idiom. In the case of the 
Byzantines, unfortunately, such a radical clmnge never took 
place. All attempts in the direction of a popular reform of the 
literary language, which were occasionally made in the period 
from the 6th to the 10th centuries, were in turn extinguished 
by tlie resuscitation of classical studies, a movement which, 
begun in the 9th century by Fhotius and continued in the nth 
by Pscllus, attained its full development under the Comneni 
and the Falaeologi. This classical renaissance turned back the 
literary lar^uage into the old ossified forms, as had previously 
happened in the case of the Atticism of the early centuries of 
the empire. In the West, humanism (so closely connected 
with the Byzantine renaissance under the Comneni and the 
Falaeologi) also artificially reintroduoed the '' Ciceronian 
Latin, but was unable seriously to endanger the development 
of the national languages, which had already attained to full 
vitality. In Byzantium, the humanistic movement came 
prematurely, and crushed the new language before it had fairly 
established itself. Thus the language of the Byzantine writers 
q{ the xitU-i.sth centuj:ies is almost Old Greek in colour; artiflei- 
aUy learnt by lexicon and assiduous reading, it 

fe^owed Attic and more slavishly ; to such an 

extent tlmt, in determti|tng the date of works, the paradoxical 
principle ^^olds good that the more ancient the language, the 
rocept the author. 

Owing tp: 4 ^ artificial return to ancient Greek, the contrast 
that had long existed with the vernacular was now for the first 


tune fully revealed. The gulf between the two forms of 
Godd no kngef be bridgd ; and this fact found its expression 
in literature also. While tlie vulgarizing authors of tfie 6tli--i6th 
centuries, like the Latk-writing Fra^ <such as Gregoiy of 
Tomrs), still attempted a compromise between the larigua^ of 
the schools and that of csonversation, we meet after the zzth 
century with authors who freely and naturally employed the 
vernacular in their literary works. They accordingly form the 
Greek ooimterpart of the oldest writers in Italian, F^ch and 
other Romance languages. That they could not succeed like 
their Roman colleagues, and always remained the pariahs of 
Greek literature, is due to the all-powerful philolo^cal-anti- 
quarian tendency which existed under the Cbmneni and the 
Falaeologi. Vet once more did the vernacular attempt to assert 
its literary rights, i.e, in Crete and some other islands in the 
16th aad 17th centuries. But this attempt also was foiled by 
the classical reaction-of the 19th century. Hence it comes about 
diat Greek literature even in the 20th century employs gram- 
matical forms which were obsolete long before the loth century. 
Thus the Greeks, as regards their literary language, came into 
a eul de iYzr similar to that in which certain rigidly conservative 
Oriental nations find themselves, 8.g. the Arabs and Chinese, who, 
not possessing a literary language suited to modern requirements, 
have to content themselves with the dead Old-Arabic or the 
ossified Mandarin language. The divorce of the written and 
spoken languages is the most prominent and also the most fatal 
heritage that the modem Greeks have received from their 
Byzantine forefathers. 

The whole Byztintine intellectual life, like that of the Western 
medieval period, is dominated by theological interests. Theology 
accordingly, in literature too, occupies the chief place, 
in regard to both quantity and quality. Next to it ebaracter 
comes the writing of history, which the Byzantines ofBy 
cultivated with great conscientiousness until after 
the fall of the empire. All other kinds of prose writing, 

0.g. in geography, philosophy, rhetoric and the technical sciences, 
were comparatively neglected, and such works are of value for 
the most part only in so far as they preserve and interpret old 
material. In poetry, again, theology takes the lead. The poetry 
of the Church produced works of high aesthetic merit and endur- 
ing value. In secular poetry, the writing of epigrams especially 
was cultivated with assiduity and often with ability. In popular 
literature poetry predominates, and many productions worthy of 
notice, new both in matter and in form, are here met with. 

The great classical period of Greek theological literature is 
that of tile 4tli century. Various factors contributed to this 
result*— some of them positive, particularly the 
establishment of Christianity as the official religion 
and the protection accorded to it by the state, others negative, 
t,e» the heretical movements, especially Arianism, which at this 
period arose in the east of the empire and threatened the unity 
of the doctrine and organization of the church. It was chiefly 
against these that the subtle Athanasius of Alexandria directed 
his attacks. The learned Eusebius founded a new department 
of literature, churcli history. In Egypt, Antonius (St Anthony) 
founded the Greek monastic system ; Synesius of Cyrene, like 
his greater contemporaiy Augustine in the West, represents 
both in his life and in his writings the difficult transition from 
Plato to Christ. At the centre, in the forefront of the great 
intellectual movement of this century, stand the three great 
Cappadocians, Basil the Great, the subtle dogmatist, his brother 
Gre^ry of Nyssa, the philosophically trained defender of the 
Christian faith, and Gregory of Nazianzus, the distinguished 
orator and poet. Qosely aUied to them was St Chrysostom, 
the courageous champion of eoolesiasticai liberty and of moral 
purity. To modern readers the greater part of this literature 
appears strange and foreign ; but, in order to he appreciated 
rightly, it must be regarded as the outcome of the period in 
which it was produced, a period stirred to its depths by religkms 
emotions. For the times in which they lived and for their 
readers, the Greek fathers reached the highest attakable ; 
though, of course, they produced notiiing of such general human 
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interest^ jicfMug so deep and tnie^ as ^ Confemsm si St 
Augustine^ with which the poetical autobiography of Gregory 
of Nazianzus cannot for a monient be compa^ 

The glorious bloom of the 4th ceninry* was followed a 
perqept^e decs^ in theological intefiectnal activity. Inde- 
pehdfent productibn was in succeeding centuries aAmat solely 
prompted by divergent dogmatical views and heresies^ lor the 
r^utation of which orthodox authors were impelled to take up 
the pen. In the 5th and 6th centuries a more oopioua Uterature 
was called into existence by the Monophysites, whd maintained 
that there was but nature in Christ ; in the 7th century by 
the Bfonothelites^ who acknowledged but atte wilt in Christ; 
in the 8th century by the Iconoclasts and by the new teaching 
of Mahmnet. One very eminent theotogiani, whose importance 
it has been reserved for modern times to estimate aright — 
Leontius of Byzantium (6th century )^was the hrst to introduce 
Aristotelian definitions into theology, and may thus be called 
the first scholastic. In his works attacked the heretics of 
his age, particularly the Monophy sites, who were also assailed 
by his cemtemporary Anastasius of Antioch. The chief adver- 
saries ol the Monotkeliteswere Sophronius,patriardi of Jerusalem 
(whose main importance, however, is due to his work in other 
fields, in hagiography and homiletics), Maximus the Confessor, 
and Anastasius Suites, who also composed an interpretation 
of the Hexaimeran in twelve books. Among writers in the 
departments of critical interpretation and asceticism in this 
period must be enumerated Procopius of Gaza, who devoted 
himseU principally to the exegesis of the Old Testament ; 
Johannes Gimax (6th century), named after his much-read 
ascetic work Klimax (Jacob’s ladder) ; and Johannes Moschus 
(d. 619), whose chief work Leimon (** spiritual pasture ”) describes 
monastic life in the form of statements and narratives of their 
experiences by monks themselves. The last great heresy, which 
shmk the Greek Church to its very foundations, the Iconoclast 
movement, summoned to the fray the last great Greek theologian, 
][ohn of Damascus (Johannes Damascenus). Yet his c^hief merit 
lies not so much in his polemical speeches against the Iconoclasts, 
and in his much admired but over-refined poetry, as in his great 
dogmatic work. The Fauntain Knowled^e^ which contains the 
first comprehensive exposition of Christian dogma, it has 
remained the standard work cm Greek theology down to the 
present day. Just as the internal development of the Greek 
Church in all essentials reached its limit with the Icxinoclasts, 
so also its productive intellectual activit)' ceased with John of 
Damascus. Such theological works as were sulisequently 
produced, consisted mostly in the interpretation and revision 
of old materials. An extremely copious, but unfruitful, literature 
was produced by the disputes almut the reunion of the Greek 
and Roman Churches. Of a more independent character is the 
literature which in the 14th century centred round the dissensions 
of the Hesychasts. 

Among theologians after John of Damascus must be mentioned : 
the emperor Leo VI., the Wise (886-911), who wrote numerous 
homilies and church hymns, and Theodorus of Studium (759- 
826), who in his numerous writings affords us instructive glimpises 
of monastic life. Pre-eminent stands the figure of the patriarch 
Photius. Yet his importance consists less in his writings, which 
often, to a remarkable extent, lack indep^denee of thought 
and judpnent, than in his activity as a prince of the church. 
For he it was who carried the differences which had already 
repeatedly arisen between Rome and Constantinople to a point 
at which leconciliation was impossible, and was mainly instru- 
mental m pteparing the way for the separation of the Greek and 
Latin Churd^s aiccomplished in 1054 under the patriarch 
Michael Cerulairiiis. In the nth century the polyhistor Michael 
PMlus also wrote polemics against the Euchites, among whom 
the Syrian Gnosis was reviving. All literature, including 
theology, experienced a considerable revival under the Comneni. 
In the reign of Alexius I. COmnenus (io8i-ni8), Euthymius 
Zigabenus wrote his great dogmatic woi^ the DagmaUc Panopfy, 
fi^ch, like The Fsuntmn af Kn&itieige of John of Damascus in 
eiirlier times, was partly positive, furnishing an armomy^ ei 


theol^,* partly negative loid diaected agaMUti In 

addition: to attacking the dead and buried doetdltti of the 
, Moaothalites, ioonodi^^ to fight whidh was 
a maze tilting at windmills, Zi^banus oho icairried on afodeMe 
againtt the heretics ci his own dayy tim Armeni^^ Bagdnula 
ara Saracens. Zigabenus’t Panoply was dontmued and enhoy^ 
a oenttiry later by the hdstoriaii Nicetas Acominatus^ 
published it under the title Treasure^ of Ordedd&xy, To the 
writiitgs against ancient heresies were next added a flood' ^ 
tracts, of ^ shapes and sizes, '' against tha Latins,’ ' agaitist 
I the Church, and among their authors ' nkuet al^ be 

emimcrated an emperor, the gift^ Theodore IL Lascaris (3354- 
1258). The chief chan^don ol the union with the Roman Chui^ 
was the learned Johanines Beccus (patriarch of Ccmstantinople 
1275-1282). Of his opponents by far the most ^ eminent was 
Gregory of Cyprus, who succeeded him on the patriarchal throne. 
The fiuctuations in the fortunes of the two eeciesiastkal parties 
are reflected in the occupation of the patriarchal thrmie. The 
battles round the question of the union, which were waged with 
southern passion, were for a while cheeked by the dissensioas 
aroused by the mystic tendency of tho Uesydhhsts. Tlve impetus 
to this great literary movement was given by the inmik Barlaam, 
a native of Calabria, who came forward in Constanttnople an 
opponent of the lAtms and was in 1359 entrusted by Andronicus 
III. with a mission to Pope Benedict Xll. at Avignon. He 
condemned the doctrine of the Hesychasts, and attacked them 
both orally and in writing. Among those who shared his views 
are conspicunus the historian Nicephoros Gregoras and Gregorius 
Acindynus, the latter of wltom closely followed Thomas Aquinas 
in his writings^ In fact the struggle against the Hesychasts was 
essentially a struggle between sober western scholasticism and 
dreamy Graeco-Oriental mysticism. On the side of the llesycliasts 
fouglit Gregorius Palamas, who tried to give a dogmatic founda- 
tion to the mysticism of the Hesychasts, Cabasiks; and the 
emperor John VL Cantacuzenus who, after his deposition, 
sought, in the peaceful retreat of a monastery, consolation in 
theological studies, and in his literary works rduted the Jews 
and the Mahommedans. For the greatest Byzaoitine " apologia ” 
against Islamism we are indebt^ to an emperor, Manuel 11 . 
Palaeologus (1393- 1:425), who learned discussions tried to 
make up for the deficiency in martial prowess shown by the 
Byzantines in their strugf^e with the Turks. On the whole, 
theological literature was in the last century of tiie empire 
almost completely occupied with the struggles for and agaiist 
the union with Rome. The reason lay in tlw political conditions. 
The emperors saw more and more clearly that without the aid 
of the West they would no longer be able to stand their ground 
against the Turks, the vangua^ of the armies of tlie Crescent ; 
while the majority oi Byzantine theologians feared that tfat* 
assistance of the West would force the Greeks to unite with 
Rome, and thereby to forfeit their ecclesiastical independence. 
Considering the supremacy of the theological party in Byzantsum, 
it was but natural that religious consi&rations should tbe 
day over politicail ; and this was the view almost 
held by the Byzantines in the later centuries of the 
in the words of the chronicler Ducas ; " it is better to fall into 
the hands of the Turks than into those of the Franks. Tite 
chief opponent of the union was Marcus Eugenkus, metropolitan 
of Epl^sus, who, at the Council of Florence in 1459, denounced 
tbe uDfton with Rome accomplished by John VUl. Palatologusi 
Com^icuous there among the partisans of the union, by reason 
of his erudition and general literary merit,, was Bessarioit, after- 
wards cardinal, whose chikl activity already lalls imd^r the 
head ol Graeco-Italian humanism. 1 ' 

Hagiography, ue. the literature of the acts cd tbe martyrs 
and the lives of the saints, forms an independent ^up a^ 
one comparatively unaffected by dogmatic struggles. 

The main interest centres here round the^ wheels 
described, the personalities of the martyrs and saints 
themselves. The authon, on the other hand— tbs Acts Ut$ 
Martyrs are mostly anonymous^fceep more in the background 
than in other branches of literature* lha man whose name is 
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mainly identified witli Greek hagiography, Symeon Metaphrastes, 
is im^rtant not aa 4 Ui , original author, but only as an edito. 
Symeon r^ked m.the loth century, according to the rhetorical 
a^ linguistic principles of his da^, numerous old Acts of the 
Martyrs^ and incorporated them m a collection consisting of 
several volumes, which was circulated in innumerable copies, 
and thus to a great extent superseded the older original texts. 
'Fhese Acts of die Martyrs^ in point of time, are anterior to our 
period ; but of the Lives of Saints the greater portion Mong 
to Byzantine literature. They began with biographies of monks 
distinguisbed for their saindy living, such as were used by 
Palladius about 420 in hia Historia Lausiaea, The most famous 
work of this description is that by Athanasius of Alexandria, 
viz. the biography of St Anthony, the founder of monachism. 
In the 6th century Cyril of Scythopolis wrote several lives of 
saints, distinguished by a simple and straightforward style. 
More expert than any one else in reproducing the naive popular 
style was Leontius of Neapulis in Cyprus who, in the 7th century, 
wrote, among other works, a life of St John the Merciful, arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, which is very remarkable as illustrating 
the social and intellectual conditions of the time. From the 
popular Utoss of Saints, which for tlie reading public of the 
middle a^^et formed the chief substitute for modem '' belles 
lettres,’* it is easy to trace the transition to the religious novel. 
'Fhe most famous work of this class is the history of Barlaam 
AND JOSAPHAT (q.V.). 

The religious poetry of the Greeks primarily suffered from 
the influence of the ancient Greek form, which was fatal to 
original development. The oldest work of this class is 
the hymn, composed in anapaestic monometers and 
dimeters, which was handed down in the manuscripts 
with the Paedagogus of Clement of Alexandria (d. about 215), 
but was probably not his work. The next piece of this class 
is the famous ** Maidens’ Song ” in the Batiquet of St Methodius 
(d. about 311), in which many striking violations of the old 
rules of quantity are already apparent. More faithful to the 
tradition of the schools was Gregory of Nazianzus. But, owing 
to the fact that he generally employed antiquated versification 
and very erudite language, his poems failed to reach the people 
or to find a place in the services of the church. Just as little 
could the artificial paraphrase of the Psalms composed by the 
younger Apollinuris, or the subtle, poems of Synesius, become 
popular. It bc(mme more and more patent that, with the archaic 
metre which was out of keeping with the character of the living 
language, no genuine poetry suited to the age could possibly be 
produced. Fortunately, an entirely new form of poetical art 
was discovered, which conferred upon the Greek people the 
blessings of an intelligible religious poetry — the rhythmic poem, 
lliis no longer depended on di^erence of quantity in the syllables, 
which had disappeared from the living language, but on the 
accent. Yet the transition was not effected by the substitution 
of accent for the old long syllables ; the ancient verse form was 
entimly abandoned, and in its stead new and variously con- 
^txvMd lines and strophes were formed. In the history of the 
;rti|^mic sacred poetry three periods are clearly marked — the 
preparatory period ; that of the hymns ; and that of the Canones, 
About the first period we know, unfortunately, comparatively 
little. U appears that in it church music was in the main confined 
to the insertion of short songs between the Psalms or other 
portions of Holy Writ and the acclamations of the congregation. 
'Fhc oldest rhythmic songs date from Gregory of Nazianzus — 
his '' Maidens’ Song ” and his '' Evening Hymn.” Church 
poetry reached its highest expression in the second period, in 
the grand development of the hymns, i.e, lengthy songs compris- 
ing from twenty to thirty similarly constructed strophes, each 
connected with the next in acrostic fashion. Hymnology, 
again,, attained its highest perfection in the first half of the 6th 
centnty with Romanos, who in the great number and excellence 
of his hymns dominated this species of poetry, as Homer did 
the Greek epic. From this period dates, moreover, the most 
famous song of the Greek Church, the soHXtBed AcaihistuSf an 
anonymous hymn of praise to the Virgin Mary, which has 


sometimes, but erroneously, been attributed to the patriarch 
Sergius. 

Church poetry entered upon a new stage, characterized by an 
increase in artistic finish and a falling off in poetical vi^ur, 
wi^ the composition of the Canones, songs airily ^ 
built up out of eight or nine lyrics, all diftetently 
constructed. Andreas, archbishop of Crete (c. 650-720), is 
regarded as the inventor of this new dass of song. His chief 
work, the great Canon,” comprises no less than 250 strophes. 
The most oelebrated writers of Canones are John of Damascus 
and Cosmos of Jerusalem, both of whom flourished in the first 
half of the 8th century. The.** vulgar ” simplicity of Romanos 
was regarded by them as an obsolete method; they again 
resorted to the classical style of Gregory of Nazianzus, and John 
of Damascus even took a special delight in the most elaborate 
tricks of expression. In spite of this, or perhaps on that very 
account, both he and Cosmas were much admired in later times, 
were much read, and— -as was very necessary — much commen- 
tated. Later, sacred poetry was more particularly cultivated 
in the monastery of the Studium at Constantinople by the abbot 
Theodorus and others. Again, in the 9th centu^, Joseph, ** the 
hymn-writer,” excelled as a writer of songs, and, finally, John 
Mauropus (iith century), bishop of Euchaita, John Zonaras 
(i2th century), and Nicephorus Blemmydes (13th century), 
were also distinguished as authors of sacred poems, i.e, Canones, 
The Basilian Abbey of Grotta Ferrata near Rome, founded in 
1004, and still existing, was also a nursery of religious poetry. 
As regards the rhytlunic church fjoetry, it may now be regarded 
as certain that its origin was in the East. Old Hebrew and 
Syrian models mainly stimulated it, and Romanos {q,v,) was 
especially influenced by the metrical homilies of the great Syrian 
father Ephraem (d. about 373). 

In profane literature the writing of history takes tlie first 
place, as regards both form and substance. The Greeks have 
always been deeply interested in liistory, and they have 
never omitted, amid all the vicissitudes of their 
existence, to hand down a record to posterity. Thus, ttiatorieoi 
they have produced a literature extending from tlie •*^*^®""^** 
Ionian logographers and Herodotus down to the times of 
Sultan Mflhommed 11 . In the Byzantine period all historical 
accounts fall under one of two groups, entirely different, both in 
form and in matter, (1) historical works, the authors of which 
described, as did most historians of ancient times, a period of 
history in whidi they themselves had lived and moved, or one 
which only immediately preceded their own times; and (2) 
chronicles, shortly recapitulating the history of the world. This 
latter class has no exact counterpart in ancient literature. The 
must clearly marked s^e in the development of a Christian- 
Byzantine universal history was the chronicle (unfortunately 
lost) written by the Hellenized Jew, Justus of Tiberias, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century of the Christian era ; this work 
began with the story of Moses. 

Byzantine histories of contemporary events do not differ 
substantially from ancient historical works, except in their 
Christian colouring. Yet even this is often very faint and blurred 
owing to close adherence to ancient methods. Apart from this, 
neitiier a new style nor a new critical method nor any radically 
new views appreciably altered the main character of Byzantine 
historiography. In their style most Byzantine compilers of 
contemporary history followed the beaten track of older his- 
torians, e,g, Herodotus, Thucydides, and, in some details, also 
Polybius. But, in spite of their often excessive tendency to 
imitation, they displayed considerable power in the delineation 
of character and were not wanting in independent judgment. 
As regards the selection of their matter, they adhered to the 
old custom of beginning their narrative where their predecessors 
left off. 

The outstripping of the Latin West by the Greek East, which 
after the dose of the :4th century was a self-evident fact, is 
reflected in historiography also. After Constantine the Great, 
the history of the empire, although its Latm character was 
maintained until the 6th century, was mostly written by Greeks; 
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e.g* Eiimpivai ^o), Ol3mipk>doni9 {c. 450), Rriscais U. 450^ 
Maildnis (<:. 490)^ and Zosimus^ the last pa^ historian 500^ 
all of mbata^ with the exception of Zosimua, are unfortunately 
presc^d to 05 onlf m fragments. Historiogtaphy received a 
great impulse in the 6th century. The powerful iProoopius and 
Agathias {(/•v.), tinged with poetical rhetoric, descnbed the 
sttrripg end eventful times of Justinian, while Iheopha^s of 
Byaantium, Menander Protector, Johannes of Epiphaneia and 
Tneophylactus of -Simocatta described the second half of the 
6th century. Towards the close of the 6th century also douriahcd 
the last independent ecclesiastical historian, Evagrks, who 
MTTOte the histoty of the church from 431 to 5^3. There now 
followed, however, a lamentable falling of! in production. 
From the 7th to the 10th century me historical side is 
represented by a few chronicles, and it was not until the loth 
century that, owing to the revival of ancient classical studies, 
the art of writing history showed some signs of life. Several 
historical works are associated with the name of the emperor 
Constantine Vil. Porphyrogenitus. To his learned circle be- 
longed also Joseph Genesius, who at the emperor's instance 
compiled the history of the period from 813 to 886. A little work, 
interesting from the point or view of historical and ethnographical 
science, is the account of the taking of Thessalonica by the Cretan 
Corsairs (a.d. 904), which a priest, Johannes Cameniata, an 
eyewitness of the event, has beejueathed to posterity. There 
is also contained in the excellent work of Leo Diaoonus (on the 
period from 959 to 975) a graphic account of the bloc^y wars of 
the Byzantines with the Arabs in Crete and with the Bulgarians. 
A continuation was undertaken by the philosopher Michael 
Psellus in a work covering the period from 976 to 1077. A 
valuable supplement to the latter (describing the period from 
1034 to 1079) was supplied by the jurist Michael Attaliata. 
The history of the Eastern empire during the Crusades was 
written in four considerable works, by Nicephorus Biyennius, 
his learned consort Anna Comnena, the “ honest Aetoiian,'* 
Johannes Cinnamus, and finally by Nicetas Aoominatus in an 
exhaustive work wliich is authoritative for the history of the 
4th Crusade. The melancholy conditions and the ever increasing 
decay of the empire under the Palaeologi (13th- 15th centuries) 
are described in the same lofty style, tlrough with a still doser 
following of classical models. The events which took place 
between the taking of Constantinople by the Latins and the 
restoration of Byzantine rule (1303-1261) are recounted by 
Georgius Acropolita, who emphasizes his own share in them, 
'rhe succeeding period was written by the versatile Georgius 
Pachymeres, the erudite and high -principled Nicephorus 
Gregoras, and the emperor John VI. Cantacuaenus. I^udy, 
the death-struggle between the East Roman empire and the 
mighty rising jwwer of the Ottomans was narrated by three 
historians, all differing in culture and in style, Laonicus Chalco- 
condyles, Ducas and Georgius Phrantzes. With them may be 
classed a fourth (though he lived outside the Byzantine peiM), 
Oitobulus, a high-born Greek of Imbros, who wrote, in the style 
of the age of Pericles, the history of the times of the sultan 
Mahommed II. (down to 1467). 

The essential importance of the Byzantine chronicles (mostly 
chronicles of the history of the world from the Creation) consists 
in the fact that they in part replace older lost works, 
Idas. " up many gaps in our historical survey 

(e»g, for the period from about 600 to <800 of which 
very few records remain). They lay no claim to literary merit, 
but are often serviceable for the history of language. Many such 
chronicles were furnished with illustrations. The remains of 
one such illustrated chronide on pap3nrus, dating from the 
beginning of the 5th oentury, has been preserved for us by the 
soil of Egypt.^ authors of the chronicles were mostly monks, 

who wished to compile handbooks of universal history lor their 
bre^ren and for pious laymen ; and this explains the strong 
clerical and populi^ tendency of these works. And it is due to 

’ See Ad. Bauer and J. Strzygowsld, '* Eine alexandrinische 
Wdtehronik ** <1905) {Dankschnft der ftaisaiieh, Akadeime dar 
Wissmtschaften^ li.). 


these two qualities that the chronicles obtained >a ciretdatMm 
abioad, both in the West and also among the poopleS'Christian- 
ized from Byzaarium, e^. the: SUavs, and in ali of them 3omd the 
seeds of an indigenous bastorical Iherature. Thus the chronicles, 
despite the jeiuneness of their style and their uncrhical ti^atoidot 
of matterijol were for the gfcneral culture of the sniiddle ages of far 
greater importance than the erudite ooatemporary hibtoriaa 
desired only for the highly educated cinjes in Byzantium;. 
The oldest %zantine chronicle of universal history preser%^d 
to us is that of Malalas (6th century), which ik d»o'thc purest 
typo of tills class of literature. In the 7tli centur>' Was compieted! 
the famous Easier oar Peuhal Ckranide Pasekah)^ 

About the end ol the 8th or the beginning of the 9th; century 
Georgius Synccllus compiled a a)ncise chronick, 'wlnch began 
with the Creation and was coatinutjdi ckmn to the yeajr 284. 
At the request of the author, when on his death-bed, the con- 
tinuation of this work was undertaken by Theophanes Confessor, 
who brought down the account from a.d. 384 to his own tisnea 
(a.d. 813). This exceedingly valuable work of Theophanes 
was again continued (from 813-961) several anonymous 
chroniclers. A contemporary of Theophaoes, the patriarch 
Nicephorus, wrote, in addition to a Shtyri Htstmy of tlie .period 
from 602 to 769, a chronological sketch from Adam down to the 
year of his own death in 829. Of great inff uenoe on the age that 
followed was Georgius Monachus, only second in importance 
as chronicler of the early Byzantine period, who compiled a 
chronicle of the world's history (from Adam until the year 843, 
the end of the Iconoclast movement), far more theological and 
monkish in character than the work of Itieophanes. Aipong 
later chroniclers Johannes Scylitza stands out conspiaioiisly.^ 
His work (cx)vering tht‘ period from 8if to jo57),as regards the 
range of its subject-matter, is something between a universal 
and a contemporary history. Geoigius Odremis (<f. 1100) 
embodied the whole of Scylitza's work, almost unaltered, m 
his Univnsal Clmmide. In the 12th oentury the general kicpease 
in literary production was evident also in the department of 
chronicles of the world. From this period dahnu, for instance, 
the most distinguislied andieamed work of this dass, the great 
universal chronicle of John Zonams. In the same centuiy 
Midaael Giycas compiled his chronicle of the world^s history, a 
woric written in the old popukur style and designed for the 
widest circles of readers. Lastly, in the 12th century, Con- 
stantine Manasses wrote a universal chronicle in the so^^dled 

political” verse. With this vcrse-chronide must be dossed 
the imperial chronicle of Ephtaem, written in Byzantine trimeters 
at the beginning of the r4th century. 

Geography and topography, subjects so closely connected 
with history, were as much neglected by the Byzantines as by 
their poHii^ forerunners, the Romans. Of purely 
practical importance are a few handbooks of navigation, SSJav, 
itineraries, guides for pilgrims, and catalogues of 
provinces and cities, metropolit«m secs and bishoprics. The 
geographical work of Stephanus of Byzantium, which dates 
from Justinian's time, has been lost. To the same period belongs 
the only laigc geographical work which has been preserved to us, 
the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes. For the 
topography of Constantinople a work entitled Ancient History 
{PeUria) of Constantinople, which may be compared to the 
medieval Mirabilia urbis Romae, and in late manuscripts has 
been wrongly attributed to a certain Codinus, is of great import^ 
ance. 

Ancient Greek philosophy under the empire sent forth two 
new shoots — Neop3rthagoreanism and Neoplatonism. It was 
the latter with which moribund paganism essayed to ' 
stem the advancing tide of Christianity. The last great 
exponent of this philosophy was Proclus in A&etis 
(d. 485). llie dissolution, order of Justiniah, of the school 
of philosophy at Athens in 529 was a fatal blow to l^is nebulous 
system, which had long since outlived the conditions that made it 
a living force. In tlie succeeding period philosophical activity 
was of two main kinds ; on the one hand, the old philosophy, 
eg, that of Aristotle, was employed to systematize (hristim 

xii. 17 a 
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doctrine; while, on tUe other^ the old works were furnished with 
copious commentaries and paraphrases. Leontius of Byzantium 
had already introduced Aristotelian definitions into Chmtology ; 
but the real founder of medieval ecclesiastical phibsophy was 
John of Damaeems. Owing, however, to his having early attained 
to canonical au&ority, the independent progress of ecclesiastical 
philosophy was arrested ; and to this it is due ^t in this 
respect ^the later Byzantine period is far poorer than is the West. 
Byeantium cannot boast a scholastic like Thomas Aquinas. 
In the zith century philosophical studies experienced a satis- 
factory revival, mainly owin^ to Michael Psellus, who brought 
Plato as well as Aristotle agam into fashion. 

Ancient rhetoric was cultivated in the Byzantine period with 
greater ardour than scientific philosophy, l^ing regarded as an 
^ indispensable aid to instruction. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more tedious than the numerous 
theoretical writings on the subject and the examples of their 
practical application : mechanical school essays, which here 
count as “ literature,^' and innumerable letters, the contents of 
which are wholly insignifictuit. The evil effects of this were 
felt beyond the proper sphere of rhetoric. The anxious attention 
paid to the laws of rhetoric and the unrestricted use of its 
withered flowers were detrimental to a great part of the rest of 
Byzantine literature;, and greatly hampered the development 
of any individuality and simplicity of style. None the less, 
among the rhetorical productions of the time are to be found a 
few interesting pieces, such as the Philopatris, in the style of 
Lucian, which gives us a remarkable picture of the times of 
Nicephorus Phocas (xoth century). In two other smaller works 
a journey to the dwellings of the dead is described, after the 
pattern of Lu('ian’s Nekyomanfeia, viz. in Timarion {12th century) 
and in Mazaris’ Journey to the Undmvorld (r. 1414)* A very 
charming repre.sentative of Byzantine rhetoric is Michael 
Arominatus, who, in addition to theological works, wrote 
numerous occasional speeches, letters and poems. 

In the field of scientific production, which can be accounted 
literature in the modern acceptation of the term only in. a limited 
sense, Byzantium was dominated to an extravagant 
grotesque extent by the rules of what in 
modem times is termed “ classical scholarship.” 
The numerous works which belong to this category, such as 
grammars, dictionaries, commentaries on ancient authors, 
extracts from ancient literature, and metrical and musical 
treatises, are of little general interest, although of great value 
for special branches of philological study, c.g, for tracing the 
influences through which the ancient W'orks handed down to 
us have passed, as well as for their interpretation and emenda- 
tion ) for information about ancient authors now lost ; for the 
history of eduaition ; and- for the underlying principles of in- 
telleettuil life in Byzantium. The mo.st important monument of 
Byzantine philology is, perhaps, the Library of the patriarch 
Photius. The period from about 650 to 850 is marked by a 
general . decay of nillure. Photius, who in the year 850 was 
about thirty years of age, now set him.self with admirable 
energy, to the task of making ancient literature, now for the most 
part dead and forgotten, known once more to his contemporaries, 
thus contributing to its preservation. He gave an account 
of all that he read, and in this way composed 280 essays, which 
were collected in what is commonly known as the Library 
or Myriohiblon, The character of the individual sketches is 
somewhat mechanical and formal ; a more or less complete 
account of the contents is followed by critical di.scussion, which 
is nearly always confined to the linguistic form. With this 
work may be compared in importance the great Lexikon of 
Suidas, which appeared about a century later, a sort of encyclo- 
paedia, of which the main feature was its articles on the history 
of litSorature. A truly sympathetic figure is Eustathius, the 
famouo .archbish<’»p of Thessalonica ( 1 2th century ). His volumin- 
ous commenUiries on Homer, however, rivet the attention less 
thun his ! enthusiastic devotion to scient'e, his energetic action 
yfcjgghalf of the preservation of the literary works of antiquity, 
not least, his frank and heroic character, which had 


nothing in it cf the Byzantine. If^ on the other hand^ acquaint* 
ance with a caricature of Byzantine philobgy be desired; it is 
afforded by Johannes Tzetzes, a contemporaiy of Eustathius, 
a Greek in neither name nor spirit, narrow-minded^ angular, 
superficial, and withal immeasurably conceited aiid ridiculously 
coarse in his polemics. The transition to Western humanism 
was effected by the philologists of the period of the Palaeologi, 
such as Maximus Planudes, whose translations of numerous 
works renewed the long-broken ties between Byzantium and the 
West; Manuel Moschq>ulus, whose grammatical works and 
commentaries were, down to the i6th century, used as school 
text-books ; Demetrius Triclinius, distinguished as a textual 
critic ; the versatile Theodorus Metochites, and others. 

Originally, as is well known, Latin was the exclusive lan^age 
of Roman law. But with Justinian, who codified the laws in his 
Corpus juris, the Hellenizing of the legal language 
also began. The Institutes and the Digest were trans- 
lated into Greek, and the Novels also were issued in 
a Greek form. Under the Macedonian dynasty there began, after 
a long stagnation, the resuscitation of the code of Justinian. 
The emperor Basilius I. (867-886) had extracts made from the 
existing law, and made preparations for the codifying of all laws. 
But the whole work was not completed till the time of Leo VI. 
the Wise (886-912), and Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus 
(912-959), when it took the form of a grand compilation from 
the Digests, the Codex, and the Novels, and is commonly known 
as the Basilica (Ta fdoxnXiKdy In the East it completely super- 
seded the old Latin Corpus juris of Justinian. More that was 
new was produced, during the Byzantine period, in canon law 
than in secular legislation. The purely ecclesiastical rules of 
law, the Canones, were blended with those of civil law, and thus 
arose the so-called Nomocanon, the most important edition of 
which is that of Theodorus Bestes in 1090. The alphabetical 
handbook of canon law written by Matthaeus Blastares about 
the year 1335 also exercised a great influence. 

In the province of mathematics and astronomy the remarkable 
fact must be recorded that the revival among the Greeks of 
these long-forgotten studies was primarily due to Meih9^ 
Perso-Arabian influence. The Great Syntaxis of maticM 
Ptolemy operated in the oriental guise of the Almagest *04 mt* 
The most important direct source of this intellectual 
loan was not Arabia, however, but Persia. Towards the close 
of the 13th century the Greeks became acquainted with Persian 
astronomy. At the beginning of the 14th century Georgius 
Clirysococca and Isaac Argyrus wrote astronomical treatises 
based on Persian works. Then the Byzantines themselves, 
notably Theodorus Metochites and Nicephorus Gregoras, at 
last had recourse to the original Greek sources. 

The Byzantines did much independent work in the field of 
military science. The most valuable work of the 
period on this subject is one on tactics, which has 
come down to posterity associated with the name of 
I.eo VI., the Wise, 

Of profane poetry — in complete contrast to sacred poetry — 
the general characteristic was its close imitation of the antique 
in point of form. All works belonging to this category 
reproduce the ancient style and are framed after 
ancient models. The metre is, for the most part, 
either the Byzantine regular twelve-syllable trimeter, or the 
“ political ” verse ; more rarely the heroic and Anacreontic 
measures. 

Epic popular poetry, in the ancient sense, begins only with 
the vernacular Greek literature (see below) ; but among the 
literary works of the period there are several which can 
l>e compared with the epics of the Alexandrine age. 

Nonnus {c, 400) wrote, while yet a pagan, a fantastic epic on the 
triumphal progress of the god Dionysus to India, and, as a 
Christian, a voluminous commentary on the gospel of Si Joliri. 
In the 7th century, Georgius Pisides sang in several lengthy 
iambic poems the martial deeds of the emperor Heraclius, while 
the deacon Theodosius (joth century) immortalized in extrava- 
• gant language the victories of the brave Nicephorus Phocas. 
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PVom the nth centu^ onwards^ rdic^us^ grammatical, 
astrological, medical, hietorical and allegoncal poems, framed 
partly in duodecasyllables and partly m ** political 
verse, made their appearance in large quantities. 
^ ’ Didactic religious poems were composed, for example, 
by Philippus (6 Movor/ooiros, Solitarius, r. iioo), grammatico* 
philological poems by Johannes Tzetzes, aatrologic^ by Johannes 
Camaterus (12th century), others on natural scien^ by Manuel 
Philes (14th century) and a great moral, allegorical, didactic 
epic by Geoigius Lapithes (i4l£ century). 

To these may be added some voluminous poems, which in 
style and matter must be regarded as imitations of the ancient 
Greek romances. They all date from the 12th century, 
R0mmac*a. ^ evidently connected with the general revival of 
culture which characterizes the period of the Comneni. Two 
of these romances are written in the duodecasyllable metre, 
viz. the story of Rodanthe and Dosicles by Theodorus Prodromus, 
and an imitation of this work, the story of Drusilla and Charicles 
by Nicetas Eugenianus ; one in “ political ” verse, the love story 
of Aristander and Callitbea by Constantine Manasses, which has 
only been preserved in fragments, and lastly one in prose, the 
story of Hysmine and Hysminias, by Eustathius (or Eumathius) 
Macrembolita, which is the most insipid of all. 

The objective point of view wWch dominated the whole 
Byzantine period was fatal to the development of a profane 
lyrical poetry. At most a few poems by Johannes 
.yr CM. Geometres and Christophorus of Mytilene and others, 
in which personal experiences are recorded with some show of 
taste, may be placed in this category. The dominant form 
for all subjective poetry was the epigram, w^hich was employed 
in all its variations from playful trifles to long elegiac and 
narrative poems. CJeorgius Pisides (7th century) treated the 
most diverse themes. In the 9th century Theodorus of Studium 
had lighted upon the happy idea of immortalizing 
epigrmm. J’f'onastic life in a series of epigrams. 'Hie .same 
century produced the only poetess of the Byzantine 
period, Casia, from whom we have several epigrammatic pro- 
ductions and church hymns, all characterized by originality. 
Epigrammatic poetry reached its highest development in the 
loth and iith centuries, in the productions of Johannes Geo- 
metres, Christophorus of Mytilene and Jolm Mauropus. Less 
happy are Theodorus Prodromus (12th century) and Manuel 
Philes (14th century). From the beginning of the loth centuiy^ 
also dates the most vduable collection of ancient and of Byzantine 
epigrammatic poems, the Antkologia Palatina (see Anthology). 

Dramatic poetry, in the strict sense of the term, was as 
completely lacking among the Byzantine Greeks as was the 
Drmmm condition precedent to its existence, namely, public 
performan(!e. Apart from some moralizing allegorical 
dialogues (by Theodorus Prodromus, Manuel Philes and others), 
we possess only a single work of the Byzantine period that, at 
least in external form, resembles a drama : the Sufferings oj 
Christ (XptcTTos Ilao-xwr). This work, written probably in the 
X2th century, or at all events not earlier, is a cento, t,e, is in great 
measure composed of verses culled from ancient writers, e.g. 
Aeschylus, Euripides and Lycophron ; but it was certainly 
not written with a view to the dramatic production. 

The vernacular literature stands alone, both in form and in 
contents. We have here remarkable originality of conception 
and probably also entirely new and genuinely medieval 
im^nek While in the artificial literature prose is 

iiimtun. pre-eminent, in the vernacular literature, poetry, 
both in quantity and quality, takes the first place, as 
was also the case among the Latin nations, where the vulgar 
tongue first invaded the field of poetry and only later that of 
prose. Though a few preliminary attempts were made (proverbs, 
acclamations addressed by the people to the emperor, &c.), the 
Greek vernacular was employed for larger works only from the 
1 2th century onwards ; at first in poems, of vhich the major 
portion were cast in “ political ” verse, but some in the trochaic 
ciight-syllabled line. Towards the close of the 15th century 
rhyme came into use. The subjects treated in this vernaculw 
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poetry are exceedingly diverse. In the capital city a mixture 
of the learned and the popular lai^ui^e was first used in poems 
of admonition, praise and supplication. In this oldest class 
of " vulgar '' works must be reckoned the Spaneas, an admoni- 
tory poem in imitation of the letter of Pseudo-Isocrates addressed 
to Demonicus ; a supplicatory poem compored in prison by the 
chronicler Michael Glycas, and several b^^ging poems of Theo- 
dorus Prodromus (Ptochoprodromos). In the succeeding period 
erotic poems are met with, such as the Rhodian love songs 
preserved in a MS. in the British Museum (ed. W. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1S79), fairy-tale like romances such as the Story of 
Ptochoteon, oracles, prayers, extracts from Holy Writ, lives of 
saints, &c. Great epic poems, in which antique subjects are 
treated, such as the legends of Troy and of Alexander, form a 
sej^arate group. To these may be added romances in verse after 
the manner of the works written in the artificial classical 
language, e.g. Callimachus and Chrysonhoc, Belthandrus and 
Chrysantza, Lyhislrus and Rhodamne, also romances in verse 
after the Western pattern, such as Phlorius and Platziaphlora 
(the old French story of Flore et Blanchefleur), Curious are 
also sundry legends connected with animals and plants, such 
as an adaptation of the famous medieval animal fables 
of the Physiologus, a history of quadrupeds, and a book 
of birds, both written with a satirical intention, and, lastly, a 
rendering of the story of Reynard the Fox. Of quite peculiar 
originality also are several legendary and historical poems, in 
which famous heroes and historical events are celebrated. 
There are, for instance, poems on the fall of Constantinople, the 
taking of Athens and Trebizond, the devastating campaign of 
Timur, the pl^ue in Rhodes in 1498, &c. In respect of import- 
ance and antiquity the great heroic epic of Digenis Akritas 
stands pre-eminent. 

Among prose works written in the vulgar tongue, or at least 
in a compromise with it, may be mentioned the Greek rendering 
of two works from an Indian source, the Book of the 
Seven Wise Masters (as Syntipas the Philosopher *p^^^^** 
Michael Andreopulus), and the Hiiopadera or Mirror 
of Princes (through the Arabic Kalilah and Ditnnah 
by Simeon Sethus as kuI Tki/tjA-cati;?), a fish book, a 

fruit book (both skits on the Byzantine court and official circles). 
To these must be added the Greek laws of Jerusalem and of 
Cyprus of the 12th and 13th centuries, chronicles, &c. In spite 
of many individual successes, the literature written in the 
vulgar tongue succumbed, in the race for existence, to its elder 
sister, the literature written in classical and polished Greek. 
This was mainly due to the continuous employment of the 
ancient language in the state, the schools and the church. 

The importance of Byzantine culture and literature in the 
history of the world is beyond dispute. The Cbristic.iis of the 
East Roman empire guarded for riiore than a thousand 
years the intellectual heritage of antiquity against the sipnifi- 
violent onslaught of the liarbarians. They ujso called cance of 
into life a peculiar medieval culture and literature. 

They communicated the treasures of the old pagan ^ 
as well as of their own Christian literature to neighbouring 
nations ; first to the Syrians, then to the Copts, the Armenians, 
the Georgians ; later, to the Arabians, the Bulgarians, the Serbs 
and the Russians. Through their teaching they creal(^(l a new 
East European culture, embodied above all in the Russian 
empire, which, on its religious side, is included in the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, and from the point of view of nationality 
touches the two extremes of Greek and Slav. I'inally the leaded 
men of the dying Byzantine empire, fleeing from the barbarism 
of the Turks, transplanted the treasures of old Hellenic wisdom 
to • the West, and thereby fertilized the Western peoples with 
rich germs of culture. 
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and M. Paranikas, entitled Antholoi;ia Gracca carminum Ckristieh 
norum (1871). Many unedited texts, particularly the songs of 
Romanos, were publishetl by Cardinal J. B. Pitra, undet the title 
Analecta sacra spicilefjio Solcsmensi parata (1876). A complete | 
edition of tin* Jiymus is edited by K. Krumbacher. 

4. Histoncal literature: A collective edition of the, Byzantine 
historians an<l chroniclers was begun under TwOuls XIV., ahcl con- 
tinued later fTd48-‘i8t9), crtlled the Paris Corpus. This Whole 
colJeriinn was on B. G. Niebuhr’s advice republished with some 
additions (BOnh, i8'28~t 878), under the title Corpus scriptorum 
histnriae liysantinae, 'I’li** most important authors have also 
appeared in the Biblwthera Tcuhneriana. A few Byzantine and 
firiental historical works are also contained ih the collection edited 
by J. H. Bury (i8<»8 se(|.). 

5. Vernacular Greek literature : The most important collective 

editions arc; W, Wagner, Medieval Greek Texts (1870), Carmina 
Graera Medii Aevi (1874). Trew Podmes grccs du fhoyen dge (1881) ; 
K. t.egrand, Col led ion de monuments pour servir d VHude de la langur 
nk}-helUnique (in 26 parts, i86«)-t875), Bibliothdque grecque vUtgaire 
(In 8 voIh., 1880-T806). (K. Kr.) 

111 . Modkun Greek I.tterature (1453-1908) 

After the capture of ( oastantinople, the destruction of Greek 
national life and the almost total effacemeht of Greek civilization 
naturally involved a more or less complete cessation of Greek 
literary production in the regions subjected to the rule of a 
barbarous ron<|ueror. I./eamed Greeks found a refuge away 
from th(ur native land ; they spoke the languages of foreign 
people, and when they wrote hooks they often used those 
languages, but in most cases they also wrote in Greek. The 
fall of ( onstanlinople must not therefore be taken as indicating 
a break in the continuity of Greek literary history. Nor had 
that event so deci.sive an influence as has been supposed on the 
revival of learning in wcstc^rn Europe- The crusades had 
already brought the Greeks and Westerns together, and the rule 
of the Franks at Gonstantinopk^ and in the I-evant had rendered 
the contact closer. Greeks and Latins had keenly discussed the 
dogmas which divid<;d the Eastern and Western Churches ; 
some Greeks had adopted the I.atin faith or had endeavoured 
1(1 rcconi'ile the two communions, some had attained preferment 
in the Roman Church. Many had become connected by marriage 
or otluT ties with the Italian nobles who ruled in the Aegean 
or the llcptancsos, and circumstances led them to settle in Italy. 
Of the writers who thus found their way to the West before the 
taking of Constantinople the most prominent were Leon or 
Leorttios Pilatos, Georgius Gemistus, or Pletho, Manuel and 
tohn (’hry^oloras, Theodore' Gazes, George of Trebizond and 
Cardinal Bessarion. 

The Ottoman conquest had reduced the Christian races in 
the plaihs to a condition of serfdom, but the spirit of liberty 
continued to breatlio in the mountains, where groups 
of desperate men, the Klephts and the Haiduks, 
poot#y/ maintained the struggle gainst alien tyranny. The 
adventumus and romantic life of these champions 
M freedom, spent amid the noblest solitudes of nature and often 
tinged with the deepest tragedy, naturally produced a poetry 
of its own, fresh, spontaneous and entirely indigenous. The 
Klephtic ballads, all anonymous and composed in the language 
of the people, are unquestionably the best and most genuine 
tireek poetry of this epoch. They breathe the aroma of the 
forests And mountains ; like the early rhap^dies of antiquity, 
which peopled nature with a thousand fonhs, they lend a voice 
to the treeSji^ xpcks,thc rivers and to the xhountains thetnselves, 
wliich sintSte of the Klepht, bewail his death and 

comfort hHMR&ccmsolate wife or mother. Olympia boasts to 


dssa that the footstep el the Turfe HAS never deMcrated its 
VAlleyS ; the standard Ot fitfedoxh hOa^ bvbr its sprii^ ; there 
is a KItpht bShehth evSry tree 0^ its fo^tis ; an eagle sits on its 
sUfhthit with tite head 61 a warrior ih its talonsi The dying 
Kkpht bids his cofhpahiohs fhilke him A large aiid lofty tomb 
that he may stand theteih and load his musket : “ Make a 
Window in the side that the swallows mhy tell me that Spring has 
come, that the rilghtiifigales may sidg me the approach of flowery 
May.” The wourtded Vervos is addressed by his horse : “ Rise, 
my master, let us go and find our comrades.” “ My bay hofSte, 
I cannot rise ; I am dying : dig me a tomb with thy silVer-shod 
hoof ;* take me in thy teeth and lay tne therein. Bear my arms 
to my companityhs and this handkerchief to my beloved, that 
she may see it and lament me.” Another type of the popular 
poetry is presented by the fblk-songs of the Aegean islanders 
and the maritime population of the Asiatic coast. Hi tnahV of 
the former the influence of the Frankish conquest is apparent. 
Traces of the ancient mythology are often to be found in the 
popular sortgs. Death is commonly personified by Charon, who 
.struggles with his victim ; Charort is sometimes worsted, but as 
a rule he triumphs in the conflict. 

In Crete, which for nearly two centuries after the fall of 
Constantinople remained under Venetian rule, a school of Greek 
poetry arose strongly impressed with Italian influences. 

The language employed is the dialect of the Candiotes, 
with its large admixture of Venetian words. The 
first product of this somewhat hybrid literature was Erotocritos, 
an epic poem in five cantos. Which relates the love story of Arete, 
(laughter of Hercules, king of Athens, and Erotocritos, the son 
of his minister. The poem presents ah interesting picture of 
Gree(!C under the feuclal Frankish princes, thoUgh professing 
to describe an episode of the classical epoch ; notwithstanding 
some tedious passages, it possesses (xinsiderable merit and 
contains somc^ charming scenes. The metre Is the rhymed 
alexandrine. Of the author, Viccncc Comaro, who lived in the 
middle or end of the i6th century , little is known ; he jirobably 
belonged to the ducial family of that name, from which Tasso 
was descended. The seconcl poem Is the Erophtle of George 
Chorlakis, a C'retart, also written in the Candiote dialect. It is 
a tragic drama, the scene Of which is laid in Egypt, dialogue 
is poor, but there are some fine choral interludes, which perhaps 
are by a dificrent hand. Chortakis, who was brought up at 
Retimo, lived at the end of the i6th and beginning of the 17th 
centuries. The third Cretan poem worthy of notice is the 
Shepherdess, a charming and graceful idyll Written by Nicolas 
Drimyticos, a native of Apokorona, early in the 17th century. 
Other Cretan poets were J. Gregoropoulos and G. Melissinos 
(1500), who wrote epigrams, and Maroulos (1493), who 
endeavoured to write Pin<inric odes. 

Among the Greeks who were prominent in spreading a know- 
ledge of Gtoek in Europe after the fall of Constantinople wete 
John Argyropulos, Demetrius Chaicondyles, Con- 
stantine art(i John Lascaris and Marcus MusUtus, a 
Oretan. These men wrote in the accepted literary m/rntiho 
language ; in general, however, they were rather ^ ^ 
employed about literature than engaged in producing 
it. They taught Greek ; several of them wrote Greek ^ 
grammars ; they transcribed and edited Greek classical writers, 
and they collected manuscripts. Their stores enriched the 
newly founded libraries Of St Matk at Venice, of the Escorial, 
of the Vatican and of the National Libmry in Paris. But hone 
of them accomplished much in literature strictly so called. The 
question whi<ih most deeply interested them was that of the rival 
merits of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies, over which 
a controversy of extraordinary bitterness broke out towards the 
close of the 15th century. The dispute was in reality thteoli^ical 
rather th^ pldlosc^hical ; the cause of Plato was championed 
by the advocates Of a \mion between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, iftat of Aristotle was uphdd by thfe ^posing par^, 
and ail the fury of the <^d Byzantine dogmatic controversies 
was revived. The patriarch, Gem^e Kurterios or Genhadius, 
Whom Mahornmed II. had appointed after the capture Of 
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Constwtinqple, wrote ft tre^ti^e Jn fovQi^r pi Aristotle a^d pjf- 
cqmpiupicpted GpiWtus PJptho, tl^e writer amof^ 

ftp Platpw«t 3 , On fte pthpr hand, Owge Trol^iawnd, whq 
attapHed Pletbp with qxupea^ured virulppcpi was compelled 
ft resign Ju? post of secretary ft Pope ^klmlas V. §nd was 
impriftped l?y Pope Paul I, Splftlw^^P was ppt wholly extinct 
in Greece or among the Greeks for a considerable time after fte 
Tprkish qonqpe§t. Arsenics, whp succeeded Mu^uri^s bi^^pp of 
Mpopm^asia (1519)) wrote commenttwies pn Anstopl^es ^d 
Euripides ; hi^ Aposftles^ made a collection pjf Greek 

proverbs. Aer^iu^ Portos^. a Cretan^ and I^p Allatips (rdoo- 
1650) of Qhios edited a number of works of ftp claesiem and 
later periods with poipmentarie^ and translation^; Allatios 
also wrote Greek verses showing s)ciU and cleverness. Constan- 
tine Rhodoimnakps^ physician to Cbexles II. of England, wrote 
verses on the return of that monarch ft England. Abou^ the 
time pf , .fte fall of Constantinople wp meet with some versifiers 
who wrote poems in the spoken dkleict on historical subjects ; 
among these were Papaappiidylos ^otikps (1444), Georgilas 
jimenitis (1450-^500) and Jacpl^s Triyoles (beginning pf the 
i6th century) ; their poems haye little merit, hot a^ interesting 
as specimens of the popular language pf the day and as illustrating 
the manners and ideas of contemp(?raiy Greeks. 

Among the prose waters of the r6ft century were a number 
of clironiclers. At the end of fte r5th, Kritobulos of Imbros, 
who liad been private secretary of Mabommed II., 
wrote the history of his master, Emmanuel Melaxos 
a history of the patriarchate, and Phranzes a history 
of the Palaeologi. Theodosius Zygomalas (1580) wrqft a 
history of Constantinople from 1391 to 1578. Jn fte 17th 
century Demetrius Cantemir, a Moldavian by birth, wrote a 
history pf the Ottoman empire, and (i. Kon tares talcs of ancient 
Atiicns* Others composed chronicles of Cyprus and Cretp, 
narratives of travels and biographies of saints. Most of these 
works are written in the literary language, the study of which 
was kept alive by the patriarchate and the schools which it 
maintained pt Constantinople and elsewhere. Various theo- 
logical and philosophical works, grammars and dictionaries 
were written during this period, but elegant literature practically 
disappears.^ 

A literary revival followed in fte 18ft century, the precursor 
of the national uprising which resulted in the independence of 
^eece. The efforts of the great phanariote families 
nterary ^ Constantinople, fte edui^tional zeal pf the higher 
revf^, Greek clergy and fte munificence of wealthy Greeks 
in the provinces, diiefly meichants who had acquired 
fortunes by commerce, combing to promote the §pre^ of 
education among a people always eager for instruction- The 
Turks, indi^erent to educational matters, failed lu discern the 
significance of fte moyempnt. Schools were established in 
every important Greek town, and schuol-boplu and translations 
frona Western laoguages issued from presses of Venice, triest, 
Vienna and other cities where tlie Greeks possessed colonies. 
Voung men completed their studies in the Western univwsities 
and returned to the East as fte missionaries of modern civiliza- 
tion. For the greater part of fte z8th cenftry the literature was 
mainly theological. Notable fteologicaji wriftrs of this epoch 
were Elias Miniates, an elega^tt preacher, sermops are 

written in fte popular language, and Meletios of lannina, 
metropolitan of Athens, whose principal works were an ecclesi- 
astical history, written in ancient Greek, and a descriptive 
geography of Greece in fte modern language, composed, fike the 
work ^ Pausanias, after a series of tpufs. The works of two 
distuigjuished prelates, both natives of Corfu ervl both ardent 
partisans of Russia, Nikephoros Theotpke$ (1731 P-iSop) and 
Eugenios Bulgares .(1715-1806), mark the beginning of the 
natiemtd and literar>' renaissance. They wroft much m defence 

' The patriarch Cyrittos Lucares .(z 57^-1638), who hi^d .studied for 
n.thn« in .Ei^daad and whose sympathies w^h ProttsftntMm 
JW mai^ ^enai^s, esftWfshed a Greek printing-pfess at Qmtanti- 
^^ople, frotn which he had the ftmenty to issue a work condemning 
the faith pf Mftomet ; he was denounced to the Turks by fte 
Jesuits, and his printing-press was suppressed. ' 
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of Qreek orthodoxy against Latin heresy. Thpqft^es, famqus 
as a gftacher, wrote, besidaa fteolcgical and cpptroywial works, 
on mathematics, gppgraphy and jfty'sics. Bidg^rps 
was A most prolific auftor ; jm wrote num^roqs translations and 
WQfks oil theplpgy, arcliaeology, philosophy, mathematics, 
physics and astrqnpmy ; he translated the Aenad and Georgies 
of Virgil into Homeric verse at the request of Catherine 11. His 
writings ei^erqised a considafable ipfluepce ovpr his contemr 
poraries. 

The poets pf ftp earlier period of the Qtpek revival were 
Constantinps Khigas (j'.v.), the Aleman of the revolutionar>' 
movement, whos*^ spngs fired the spirit of his fellow- 
countrymen; Chriijtopoulos(x773-i847),aPhanariotc, SToiwa 
who wrote some charming Anacreontics, and Jacobos 
Rizos Neroulps (1778-1850), also a Phanuriote,' author 
pf tragedies, comedies and lyrics, and of a work m Frepch on 
modern Greek literature. Thpy are followed in the epoch of 
Grpek independence by the brothers Panagiotes and Alexander 
Soutzos (?8 do-i 868 and 1803-1863) and Alexander Rhizos 
Rhangabes (Rhankaves, ftio-1892), all three Phanariotes. Bpft 
Sputzos had a rich command of musical language, were higb})^ 
ideal ja their conceptions, strongly patriotic and possessed an 
ardent loye pf liberty. Both imitated to some extent Byron, 
Lammrine and B^rapger ; they tried various forms of poetry , 
but the genius pf Panagiotes was essentially lyrical, that of 
Alexander satirical. The other great poet of the Greek revival, 
Alexander Rizos Jlhangabe, was a writer with a fine poetic: 
feeling, exquisite dictipn and singular beauty and purity of 
thought and sentiment. Besides numerous odes, hymns, 
ballads, narrative poems, tragedies and comedies, he wrote 
several prose woiks, including a history of ancient Greece, a 
history of modern Greek literature, se\'eral novels and works on 
ancient art and archaeology. Amppg the numerous dramatic 
works of this time may be mentioned the M«pta Ao^tTrarpiJ of 
Demptrios Bernardakes, a Cretan, tlip scene of which is laid in 
the Morea at the time of cfusadcs. 

Jn prose compositimi, m poetry, the national revival was 
marked by ap abupdapi pptpt^lr Amopg the historians the 
greatest is Spiridon Trikoupis, whose History oj the 
Revolution is a nwmumental work. It is d|stipgiuisbed 
by bejimly of style, clearness of i^ixpositkm and an 
iipp^irti^liiy which is all the more remarkable as the 
author played a leading part in the events which fie narrates. 
Almost ail the .cliiefs pf the revolutionary nftvcipiLnt left fteir 
memoirs ; eyen Kolokotroncs, whg was iUiter^lte, dictated his 
recollection^. J ohn Philemon, of Constaptinop|e, wrote a history 
of rovplutiop in six volumes, lie was an ardpnt partis^ 
of Russia, pnd ps such wg$ opposed to Trikoupis, who 
attached lo tlie English parjty. K. Paparftegopoulos’s History 
of the Qfeek Nation is cspeci^ly vplpable ip regard to fte later 
periods ; in regard to t|u; earlier he largely follows Gibbon and 
Grote. Wift bim may be meptipped Mpustp^b^lcs oif Corfu, 
who wrote on Greek history and |i|terature ; ^kellarios, wlio 
dealt with the topography apd Ipstory of Cyprus ; N. Dragoumes, 
whose Ipstorical niemoirs treat of the period which followed 
fte revolution ; K. Assopips, who wroft on Greek iiLeraftr|B 
and history. In theology Oqconpmos fills the place occupied 
by Miniates in the 1 7th century as a great pre^dier. KJontogopes 
is well knowp by bis History oj Patristic Literature of the First 
Three Centuries and his Ecclesiastical History, and Bhilotheas 
Bryennios, bisla^ of Series, by his elaborate editiop of Clemetis 
Romanus, Kasturefies wrote well on Latin liftratpre. Qreat 
literary activity ft domains of law, political economy, mathe- 
matics, the physical sciepces and archaeolo^ diiijpftyed itself 
ft the gjoner^^p aXter fte estft)iishment of ^eek ;kftgdoni. 

But the writer who at the time of tlie pu^iona} feviyal not 
only .esfiercised fte greatest influence oyer fts .coptcxnporaries 
but eyc^ to a large extent shaped tUp fuftre icopfse coraSa. 
pf Greek literature was Adamantios (Kprais) 

of Chios. This remarkable m^, whp dpvpted hi? hie to 
phdologiicsJi studies, was at the same time an ardent patriot, 
and in the prolegomeiMk to bis numeims eftji^ns of the dassicai 
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writers, written in Greek or French, he strove to awake the 
interest of his countrymen in the past glories of their race or 
administered to them sage counsels, at the same time addressing 
ardent appeals to civilized Europe on their behalf. The great 
importance of Coraes, however, lies in the fact that he was 
practically the founder of the modern literary language. 

In contemporary Greek literature two distinct forms of the 
modem language present themselves— the ^ vernacular 

KaOo/Ai\ovfi€i'yf) and the purified {y Ka 6 ap€mv(ray 
modm The former is the oral language, spoken by the whole 
iiifmry Greek world, with local dialectic variations ; the 
tmaguage, i^^ter is based on the Greek of the Hellenistic writers, 
modified, but not essentially altered, in successive ages by the 
popular speech. At the time of the War of Independence the 
enthusiasm of the Greeks and the Philhellenes was fired by the 
memory of an illustrious past, and at its close a classical reaction 
followed : the ancient nomenclature was introduced in every 
department of the new state, towns and districts received their 
former names, and children were christened after Greek heroes 
and philosophers instead of the (Christian saints. In the literar>' 
revival which attended the national mov(mient, two schools 
of writers made their appearance -the purists, who, rejecting 
the spoken idiom as degenerate and corrupt, aimed at the 
restoration of the classical language, and the vulgarists, who 
regarded the vernacular or “ Romaic ” as the genuine and 
legitimate representative of the ancient tongue. A controversy 
which had existed in former times was thus revived, with the 
result that a state of confusion still prevails in the national 
literature. The classical scholar who is as yet unacquainted 
with modern Greek will find, in the pages of an ordinary periodical 
or newspaper, specimens of the conventional literary language 
which he can read with case side by side with poems or even 
prose in the vernacular which he will be altogether unable to 
intcrprol. 

The vernacular or oral language is never taught, but is univers- 
ally spoken. It has been evolved from the ancient language by 
a natural and regular process, similar to that which 
Ratorma produced the Romance languages from the Latin, 
Comlv. OJ* Russian, Bulgarian and Servian from the 
old Slavonic. It has developed on parallel lines with 
the modem European languages, and in obedience to the same 
laws ; like them, it might have grown into a literary language 
had any great writers arisen in the middle ages to do for it what 
Dante and his successors of the trecento did for Italian. But 
the effort to adapt it to the requirements of modern literature 
could liardly prove successful. In the first place, the national 
sentiment of the Greeks prompts them to imitate the classical 
writers, and so far as possible to appropriate their diction. 
The beauty and dignity of the ancient tongue possesses such an 
attraction for cultivated writers that they are led insensibly to 
adopt its forms and borrow from its wealth of phrase and idiom. 
In the next place, a certain literary tradition and usage luis 
already been formed which cannot easily be broken down. For 
more than half a century the generally accepted written language, 
half modem half ancient, has been in use in the schools, the 
university, the parliament, the state departments and the 
pulpit, and its influence upon the speech of the more educated 
classes is already noticeable. It largely owes its present form— - 
though a fixed standard is still lacking — to the influence and 
teaching of Coraes. As in the time of the decadence a 
SidkiLKTo^ stood midway between the classical language and the 
popular speech, so at the beginning of the 19th century there 
existed a common literary dialect, largely influenced by the 
vernacular, but retaining the characteristics of the old Hellenistic, 
from which it was derived by an unbroken literary tradition. 
This written language Coraes took as the basis of his reforms, 
purging it of foreign elements, preserving its classical remnants 
and enlaiging its vocabulary with words borrowed from the 
ancient lemcon or, in case of need, invented in accordance with 
a fixed principle. He thus adopted a middle course, discounten- 
ancing alike the pedantry of the purists and the over-confident 
optimism of the vulgarists, who found in the uncouth popular 


speech all the material for a bn^gue savante. The language 
which ^ thus endeavoured to shape and reconstruct is, of 
course, conventional and artificial. In course of time it will 
probably t 6 nd to approach the vernacular, wiule the latter 
will gradually be modified by the spread of education. The 
Spoken and written languages, however, will always be separated 
uy a wide interval. 

. Many of the best poets of modem Greece have written in the 
vernacular, which is best adapted for the natural and spontaneous 
expression of the feelings. Dionysios Solomos (1798- rosttcat 
1857), the greatest of them all, employed the dialect 
of the Ionian Islands. Of his lyrics, which are full of te the 
poetic fire and inspiration, the most celebrated is his 
‘‘Ode to Liberty.” Other poets, of what may be 
described as the Ionic school, such as Andreas Kalvos (1796- 
1869), Julius Typaldos (1814-1883), John Zampelios (1787-1856), 
and Gerasimos Markoras (b. 1826), followed his example in 
using the Heptanesian dialect. On the other hand, Georgies 
Terzetes (1806-1874), Aristotle Valaorites (1824-1879) and 
Gerasimos Mavrogiannes, though natives of the Ionian Islands, 
adopted in their lyrics the language of the Klephtic ballads— » 
in other words, the vernacular of the Pindus range and the 
mountainous district of Epims. This dialect had at least the 
advantage of being generally current throughout the mainland, 
while it derived distinction from the heroic exploits of the 
champions of Greek liberty. The poems of Valaorites, which are 
characterized by vivid imagination and grace of style, have made 
a deep impression on the nation. Other poets who largely 
employed the Epirotic dialect and drew their inspiration from 
the Klephtic songs were John Vilaras (1771-1823), George 
Zalokostas (1805-1857) in his lyric pieces, and Theodore Aphen- 
toules, a Cretan (d. 1893). With the poems of this group may 
be classed those of Demetrius Bikelas (b. 1835). The popular 
language has been generally adopted by the younger generation 
of poets, among whom may be mentioned Aristomenes Probelegios 
(b. 1850), George Bizyenos (1853-1896), George Drosines, Kostes 
Palamas (b. 1859), John Pol6mes, Argyres Ephthaliotes, and 
Jacob Polylas (d. 1896). 

Contemporary with the first-mentioned or Ionic group, there 
existed at Constantinople a school of poets who wrote in the 
accepted literary language, and whose writings serve 
as models for the later group which gathered at Athens 
after the emancipation of Greece, The literary in the 
traditions founded by Alexander Rizos RhangaKs convea- 
(1810-1892) and the brothers Alexander and Panagiotis 
Soutzos (1803-1863 and 1800-1868), who belonged 
to Phanariot families, were maintained in Athens by Spiridion 
Basiliades (1843-1874) Angelos Vlachos (b. 1838), John Kara- 
.soutzas (1824-1873), Demetrios Paparrhegopoulos (1843-1873), 
and Achilles Paraschos (b. 1838). l^e last, a poet of fine feeling, 
has also employed the popular language. In general the practice 
of versification in the conventional literary language has declined, 
though sedulously encouraged by the university of Athens, and 
fostered by annual poetic competitions with prizes provided by 
patriotic citizens. Greek lyric poetry during the first half of 
the century was mainly inspired by the patriotic sentiment 
aroused by the struggle for independence, but in the present 
generation it often shows a tendency towards the philosophic 
and contemplative mood under the influence of Western models^ 

There has been an abundant production of dramatic literature 
in recent years. In succession to Alexander Rhangabes, John 
Zampelios and the two Soutzos, who belong to the 
past generation, Kleon Rhangal^s, Angelos Vlachos, tiata, 
Demetrios Koromelas, Basiliades and Bemadakes tnna- 
are the most prominent among modem dramatic 
writers. Numerous translations of foreign master- 
pieces have appeared, among which the metrical versions of 
Romeo and Jtdiet, Othello^ King Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth and The 
Merchant of Venice, by Demetrios Bikelas, deserve mention as 
examples of artistic excellence. Goethe’s Faust has been 
rendered into verse by Probelegios, and Hamlet, Antony^ and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus and Julius Caesar, into prose by Damiroles. 
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Among nicttit satiristsi, George Soures (h. 1853) oooiii^ a unique 
position. Ho reviews social and political events in the 
a witty littic newspaper written entirely in Verse, which is read 
with delight by all classes of the population. 

Almost all the prose writers have employed the literary 
language. In historical research the Greeks continue to display 
much activity and erudition, but no great work 
comparable to Spiridion Trikoupis's History of the 
ReocluHon has appeared in the present generation. 
A history of the Greek nation from the earliest times 
to the present day, by Spiridion l^mpros, and a general history 
of the 19th century by IQirolides, have recently been published. 
The valuable of Sathas, the /wXcrai Bvfavni^s Urropia^ 

of Spiridion 2 ^mpelios and Mavrogiannes’s History of the 
Ionian Islands deserve special mention, as well as the essays 
of Bikelas, which treat of the Byzantine and modem epochs of 
Greek history. Some of the last-named were translated into 
English by the late marquis of Bute. Among the writers on 
jurisprudence are Peter Paparrhegopoulos, K^lligas, Basileios 
Oekonomedes and Nikolaos Saripolos. Brailas-Armenes and 
John Skaltzounes, the latter an opponent of Darwin, have 
written philosophical works. The Ecclesiastical History of 
Diomedes Kyriakos and the Theological Treatises of Archbishop 
Latas should be noted. The best-known writers of philological 
works are Constantine Kontos, a strong advocate of literar\^ 
purism, George Hatzidakes, Theodore Papademetrakopoulos 
and John Psichari ; in archaeology, Stephen Koumanoudes, 
Panagiotes Kawadias and Christos Tsountas have won a 
recognized position among scholars. John Svoronos is a high 
authority on numismatics. The works of John Hatzidakes 
on mathematics, Anast. Christomanos on chemistry, and 
Demetrios Aeginetes on astronomy are well known. 

The earlier works of fiction, written in the period succeeding 
the emancipation of Greece, were much affected by foreign 
Fiction mfluence. Modem Greece has not produced any great 
® ‘ novelist. The KfnjrtKol ydfjLot of Spiridion Zampelios, 
the scene of which is laid in Crete, and the Thanos Blechas 
of Kalligas are interesting, the former for accuracy of 
historical detail, the latter as a picture of peasant life in the 
mountains of Greece. Original novel writing has not been much 
cultivated, but translations of foreign romances abound. In 
later times the short story has come into vogue through the 
example of D. Bikelas, whose tales have acquired great popu- 
larity ; one of them, Loukis Laras, has been translated into 
many languages. The example of Bikelas has been followed by 
Drosines Karkavitzas, Ephthaliotis, Xenopoulos and many 
others. 

The most distinguished of the writers who adhere to the 
vernacular in prose is John Psichari, professor of the £cole des 
Hautes !l&tudes in Paris. He is the recognized leader of 
writon the vulgarists. Among the best known of his works 
in the are To ra^eiSl fjMv, a narrative of a journey in Greek 

cater* lands, Tompo too Fiavvlfyirj, *H ZovAca, and 6 Mayos. 

The tales of Karkavitzas and Ephthaliotis are also in 
the vernacular. Among the younger of M. Psichari^s followers 
is M. Palli, who has recently published a translation of the Iliad. 
Ovring to the limited resources of the popular language, the 
writers of this school are sometimes compelled to employ strange 
and little-known words borrowed from the various dialects. 
The vernacular has never been adopted by writers on scientific 
subjects, owing to its inherent unsuitability and the incongruity 
arising from the introduction of technical terms derived from 
the ancient language. Notwithstanding the zeal of its adherents, 
it seems unlikely to maintain its place in literature outside the 
domain of poetry ; nor can any other result be expected, unless 
its advocates succeed in reforming the system of public instruc- 
tion in Greece. 

Many periodicals are published at Athens, among which 
may be mentioned the Athena, edited by Constantine Kontos, 
the Ethniki Agoge, a continuation of the old Hestia, riie 
Harmonia and l^e AufirAoiris rmv iratficuv, an educational 
review. The Pamassos, the Archaeological Society and other 


learned bodies issue annual or quarterly reports^ The Greek 
journals are both numerous and widely read. Hiey t contain 
much clever writing, which is often marred by inac- 
curacy and a deficient sense of responsibility. Their 
tendency to exaggerated patriotic sentiment sometimes 
borders on the ludicrous. For many” years the Nea ' ' * 
Hemira of Trieste exerted a considerable influence over the Greek 
world, owing to the able political reviews of its editor, Anastasios 
Byzantios (d. 1898), a publicist of remarkable insight and 
judgment. 

Authorities.— Constantine Sathas, NeoeWtirt/cff ^XdKoylo (Athens, 
1868) ; D. Bikelas, II«pi p$o«\h 7 iHKij$ 0(Xo\<ryia$ doKifuop (Londo^ 187X). 
reprinted in icaX (Athens, 1890 ; J. S. Blackie, 

Horae Hellenicae (London, 1874) ; R. Nicolai, Gesenichte deT neugrie- 
ckischefi Literatur (Leipzig, 1876); A. R. Rliongabe, HistOire litti- 
roire de la GHce moderne (Paris, 1877); C. Gidel, £iudes sur la 
litUrature gret^ue moderne (Paris, 1878) ; E. Legrand, Bibfiothique 
grecque vulgaire (vol. i., Paris, 1880) ; J. Lambcr, Podtes grecs con- 
temporains (Paris, i88i) ; Kontos, rXca^ro-cjcal wapcLritpifieM (Athens, 
1882) ; Rhangabd und Sanders, Geschichte der neugriechischen 
Literatur von ihren Anfdngen bis auf die neueste Zeit (Leipzig, 1885) ; 
J. Psichari, Essais de gramtnaire historique nio -{grecque (2 vols., 
Paris, 1886 and 1889); Etudes de philoioeie nio- grecque (Paris, 
1892I ; F. Blass, Die Aussprache des Griechischen (3rd cd., Berlin, 

1888) ; Papademetrakopoulos, Odearot wpo^opds (Athens, 

1889) ; M. Konstantinides, Neo-hellenica (Dialogues in Modem Greek, 
with Appendix on the Cypriot Dialect) (London, 1892) ; Rboidcs, 
Td EiawXa. rXaworixi) /icX^rr; (Athens, 1893) I Polites, MeXeral irepl rod 
piov Kui rrit yXdxrarfs *E\\rfriKo 9 Xdov (2 vols., Athens, 1899). 

For the Klephtic ballads and folk-songs : C. Fauriel, Chants 
populaires dc la Grice moderne (Paris, 1824, 1826) ; Passow, Popu- 
laria carmina Graeciae recentioris (l^eipzig, i86c^ ; von Hahn, 
Griechische und albanesische Mdrchen (t.eipzig, 1864) ; Te^tapUtfs, 
AiavorpdyovSa (2nd cd., Athens, 1868) ; E. l.cgTA\\d, Recueil de chansons 
populaires grecques (Paris, 1874) : Recueil de conies populaires grecs 
(Paris, 1881) ; Paul de Lagarde, Neugriechisches aus Kleinasien 
(Gottingen, 1886) ; A. Jannarls, " kepja.ro, Kprirued (Kreta*s Volks- 
lieder) (Leipzig, 1876) ; A. Sakellariou, Td Ki/irptaicd (Athens, 
1891) ; ZioypaqteTos *kyil>v, published by the 'WChriviKbs quXoXoyiKhs 
eitWoyos (Constantinople, 1891). Translations ; L. Garnett, Greek 
Folksongs from the Turkish Provinces of Greece (London, 1885) ; 
£. M. Geldart, Folklore of Modern Greece (London, 1884). Lexicons : 
A. N. Jannaris, A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern 
Greek Languages (English-Greek) (T-ondon, 1895) ; Byzantios 
(Skarlatos D.), k^\iK.bv riji ''BWviviKrjs yWeeifs (Athens, 1895) ; 
A. Sakellario, ke^iKbr rijs *l&\\ 7 rriKfjs yXiSteam (5th ed., Athens, 1898) ; 
S. Koumanoudes, ^vvayury^ viwv Xi^ewr (Athens, 1900). Grammars; 
Mitsotakes, Praktische Grammatik der neugriechischen Sekrift- und 
Umgangssprache (Stuttgart, 1891) ; M. Gardner, A Practical Modern 
Greek Grammar (London, 1892) ; G. N. Hatzidakes, Einleitung in 
die neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892) ; E. Vincent and T. G. 
Dickson, Handbook to Modern Greek (London, 1893) ; A. Thumb, 
Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprachc (Strassburg, 1895) ; 
C. Wied, Die Kunst der neugriechischen Volksspracke durch 
Selhstunterricht schnell und leicht zu lernen (2nd ed., undated, 
Vienna) ; A. N. Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar (London, 
1897). (J.D.B.) 

GREEK RELIGION. The recent development of anthropo- 
logical science and of the comparative study of religions has 
enabled us at last to assign to ancient Greek religion its proper 
place in the classification of creeds and to appreciate its import- 
ance for the history of civilization. In spite of all the diversities 
of local cults we may find a general definition of the theological 
system of the Hellenic communities, and with sufficient accuracy 
may describe it as an anthropomorphic polytheism, preserving 
many traces of a pre-anthropomorphic period, unchecked by 
any exacting dogma or tradition of revelation, and therefore 
pliantly adapting itself to all the changing circumstance of the 
social and political history of the race, and easily able to assimilate 
alien ideas and forms. Such a religion, continuing in whole or 
in part throughout a period of at least 2000 years, was more 
capable of progress than others, possibly higher, that have 
crystallized at an early period into a fixed dogmatic type ; and 
as, oaring to its essential character, it could not be convulsed 
by any inner revolution that might obliterate the deposits of 
its earlier life, it was likely to preserve the imprints of the succes- 
sive ages of culture, and to reveal more clearly than any other 
testimony the evolution of the race from savageiy to civilization. 
Hence it is that Greek religion appears to teem with incongmities, 
the highest forms of religious life being often confronted with the 
most primitive. And for this reason the student of savage 
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attthfopobgy and the stndcnt of the higher rdigions of the 
world are cqualljr lewatded by its study. 

Modem edinobrnr faas anived at die . convictbii that tte 
ntion, ipse others that hove pkyed great parts in 
bist(^» was tbofiroduct of a blend of Mpuktions^ the con^eriiig 
tribes of Aiyandesoent comang from the north and aettimg among 
and upon oertam pre^Hellenic Mediterranean stocks. Ute oondii* 
swn itet is aaturaiiy drawn from this is that HeHeaisc religkm 
is also the product of a blend of early Aryan or Indo-Gennanic 
beliefs with the cult-ideas and practices of the Mediterranean 
area that were from of old indigenous in the lands which the 
lat^ invaders conquered. But to disentangle these two com- 
ponent parts of the whdie; which might seem to be the first 
problem the history of the 4development of this religion. Is 
by no means an easy task ; we may advance further towards 
its solution, when the mysterious pre-Hip!lenic Mediterranean 
language or group of languages, of which traces remain in 
Hellemc f^ce-oames, and which may be lying uninterpreted 
on the biiok-itablets of the palace of Goossus, has found its 
interpreter. For the first question is naturally one of language. 
But die conaparative study of the Indo-European speech-group, 
great m its {ibilobgical triumphs have been, has been mw^e 
in its tmntrlbutioiis to our positive knowlec^ of tlie original 
belief <ff the primitive stock. It is not possiMe to reconstruct 
a common Indo-European religion. The greater part of the 
separate Aryan cult-systems may have develop^ aftc^ the 
droision and may have been the result of contact in prehistoric 
days with non-Aryan peoples. And many old religious etymo- 
logical equations, such as Sanskrit Vanina, 

Sarameyas, Athena »Ahuna, were uncritically made and have 
been abandoned. The chief fact that philology has revealed 
(X3ncernmg the reKgiofUs vocabulary of die Aryan peoples is that 
many of them are found to have designated a high god by a word 
derived froin a root nicanlqg bright/’ and whidi appears in 
Zens, Jupiter, Sanskrit Dymts. This is important enough, 
but we should not exaggerate its importance, nor draw the 
unwarranted inference that therefore the primitive Indo- 
Europeans worshipped one supreme God, the Sky-Father. 
Beeudes the word Zeus," the only other names of the Hellenic 
pawtlieon that can be explained wholly or partly as words of 
Aryan formation are Poseidon, Demetcr, Hestia, Dionysus 
j( whose name and cull were derived from the Aryan stock of the 
lYiraco-Phrygians) and orobabiy Pirn, Bui otlier names, iiurh 
as Athcma, Ares, Apollo, Artemis, Hera, Hermes, have oo 
discovered affinities with other Aryan i^eech-groups ; and yet 
there is nothing suspidously non-Aryan in the formation of these 
wnads, and they may all have belonged to the earliest Hellenic - 
Aryan vocabulary. In regard to others, such as JRhea, 
Hephaestus and Aphrodite, it is somewhat nwiie probaUe ifahai 
they bekmged to an older pre-Hellenic stock that survived in 
Cmito and otiher islands, and here and thore on the mainland ; 
wiiife svte know that Zeus derived certain nnkitelligible lilies 
in iCnotan ciilt from the indigenous Etee-cvetan s^ech. 

A ansmte consideratiofi of a large mass of evidence justifies 
due conchniem that the main tribes of the Aryan Hellenes, 
pushing down from the oortk, edready possessed certain deities 
in camDMU.Biich as Zeus, Poseidon and Apollo with whom 4hey 
asaociated exa-tain goddesses, and that they maintained the cult 
uf Hestia or **Hb]y Hearth.” Further, a comparison of the 
devebped religions of the respective Aryan peoples suf^sts 
tliat they tended to give predominance to the male divinity, 
although we have equally good (reason to assert that <the cult of . 
goddesses, and especially of the earthrgoddess, is a genuini^y j 
“Aryan ” product. But wlien the tribes of this family poured ; 
ialD the Greek peninsula^ it is probaibile that they would find ! 
in certain centres of a very lanoient civilization, such as Aigolis I 
and iQrete, ;^e donunanC of a female divinity. ^ Ihe rec^t 

* Tlw has oiteu been cxplainetl as .a result of MuUerreclU, or ; 
reckoniim d<)6ccnt through the female : for reasons againa!l: mis ' 

hypothesis see L. R. Famell in Aftkh fikir v9ffJeichmde R(tUig% 9 m- 
A. J. Evans, Mycenaean I'ree and JPittar 
'Cuh/' in Jomm, lOf Hellenic SMtes (looj). 


easciivationi an the she of the Hera tomple at Aa^^ve ahata 
poworhil EDddese was watfiiip|)ed heve many (omtuiies hofoie it 
is probable ihat the Hdbaic invadkir appeaped* He may have 
even found the name Hera there, or may have beoi^t It with 
him and applied it to the indigmous divinity. Again, we arc 
cectain that the great motber-goddem ot Crete, d^covered by 
Dr Arthur Evans, is the anoestreas of Rhea and -of the Greek 
“ Mother of the gods ” ; and it is a reasonable conjecture Ihat 
she aocounts lor many of the forms of Artemis and perhaps for 
Athena. But the evidence by no means warranto us m assuming 
as an axiom that wherever we find a domiaant go^ss^cult, 
as that of Demeter at Eleusis, tve are confronted with a non- 
HoUeiik religious phenomenon. The very name “ Pemeter ” 
and the study of other Aiyan religions prove the profninence 
of (the worship of the earth-goddess ki our own family of the 
nations. Fin^, we must r^on with the possibility that the 
.other great nations which friiiged the Mediterranean, Hittite, 
Semitic .and Egyptian peoples, left iCheir impress on early Greek 
religion, alt h ou ^ former schdars may have made rash use of 
this hypothesis.^ 

RecQgnizkig then the great perplexity of these problems 
ooncemiog the ethnic origins of Hellenic rel^iim, we may at 
least seduce the tangle of facts to some order m « « 
distinguishing its lower from its higher forms, and 
thus provide the material for some theory of evolution. We 
may collect and sift the phenomena that remain over from a 
pre-anthmpOBnorphic period, the imprints of a savage past, 
the beliefs and practices that belong to the animistic or even the 
pre-adnimistic ^period, fetishism, the worship of aaunais, human 
sacrifice. We shall at once be struck with the contrast between 
such civilized cults as those of Zeus, Athena, ApoUo, high (personal 
divinities to whom the attrilyuites of a progressive morality could 
be attached, and practices that long survived in backward 
communHies, such as the Arcadian worship of the thunder ami 
the winds, the cull; of Zeus KcpaW>s “ the thunder ” at Mantinea 
mnd Zeus KairircuTas in Laconia, who is none other than the 
mysieriotia meteoric stone that falls frcNO heaven. These 
are exampk:^ of ^ religious view in which certain naturisl pheno- 
mena or objects are regarded as mysteriously divine or sacred 
in their own right and a personal divinity has not yet emerged 
ur been separated fiom them. A noteworthy product of primitive 
animistic feeling is the universally prevnluilit cult Hestia, 
who is originally “ Holy Hearth ” pure and simple, and who 
even ^undex the developed pulytlieism, in which she played no 
stneM part, was never estaiblished las .a aepaiste antbropomorphic 
personage. 

The animistic belief that certain material objects can be 
charged wiHh a tfivine potency or spirit gives rise to fetishism, 
m term which properly denotes the worshipful or 
OBupeistitious mse oif objects made by art and invested 
with mysterious power, so as to be used like amulets ke 
the purposes *of pnotocrive magic or ior higher purposes of 
communioiii with the divinity. Fxoin the earliest discoveraMe 
period down to the present iday fetishism has been a powerful 
factor in the leligion of the Grueoo-Roman world. The import- 
.aace of the sacred stone and pillar in the “ Mycenaean ^ or 
“ Minoan ” period which preceded Homer has been impressively 
shown by 1^ Arthur Evsans, and the same fetishistic worship 
nontiiiocd thoxMighout the historic ages of classic paganism, 

Tude aniconic lemblem of pillar or tree-trunk surviving ’^en 
by the side of the iconic masterpiece. It is a reasonable looa- 
j^ure that the earliest anthropomorphic images of diviniities, 
which were begiimnng to make their a^aranoe by the time of 
Homer, were themselves evolved iby sli^ transfonaatiem from 
the upright tsacred cohxmn. And the allsir itself may have 
arisen as another fonn uf this ; the simple heap ^of stones, such 

° V. Bfrard ha» jreoently revived the disezedited theory of a 
prevalent Phoeniciaa influence in hjs in^nious but uncritical 
work, VOrigine Aes cuttes arcaSims. M. P. Foucart believes in 
very <early borrowing from Egypt, as explaining much in the roligta 
of itometer and DiemyBUS ; see hes iGratuis MysUree and 

Ld CulU dt Demysos an AtHqm. 
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as those elected to Heimes by the wayside and ci^d *Epftakn 
may have served bodi as a wetab^aaid aa ah 

agakna that could attract and absorb st divine potency into 
its^. Hence the ' fetishistic power of tibe aitar was fully 
recognized ki Greek ritual^ and hence also in the cult of 
Apc^lo Agyieus the god aitd the altar are called by the same 
name. 

It has been supposed that the ancestors of the histork Greeks, 
before they were habituated to conceive of their divinities as in 
human form^ may have been accustomed to invest them with 
animal attributes and traits. We must not indeed supp^ it 
to be a general law of religious evolution that theriomoi^ism ” 
must always precede anthropomor^diism and that the latter 
transcends and obliterates the former. The two systems can 
exist side by side, and savages of low religious development can 
conceive of thehr deities as assuming at one time human, at 
another bestial, shape. Now the developed Greek religion was 
devotedly anthropomorphic, and herein lay Its strength and its 
weakness; nevertheless, the advanced Hellene could im^ine 
his Dionysus entering temporarily into the body of the sajcrificial 
bull or goat, and the men of Phigalia in Arcadia were attached to 
their horse-headed Demeter, and the primitive Laconians 
possibly to a ram-headed Apollo. Theriolatry in itself, ue. the 
worship of certain animals as of divine power in their own right, 
apart from any association with higher divinities, can scarcely 
be traced among the Greek communities at any period. They 
are not found to have paid reverence to any species, though 
individual animals could acquire temporarily a divine character 
through communion with the altar or with the god. The wolf 
might at one time have been regarded as the incarnation of 
Apollo, the wolf-god, and here and there we find faint traces of 
a wolf-sacrifke and of offerings laid out for wolves. But the 
occasional propitiation of wild beasts may fall short of actual 
worship. The Athenian who slew a wolf might give it a sumptu- 
ous funeral, probably to avoid a blood-feud with the wolfs 
relatives, yet the Athenian state offered rewards for a wolf’s 
head. Nor did any Greek individual or state worship flics as a 
class, although a small oblation might bo thrown to the flies 
before the great sacrifice to Apollo on the Leucadian rock, to 
please them and to persuade them not to worry the worshippers 
at the great solemnity, where the reek of roast flesh would be 
likely to attract them. 

Theriolatry suggests totemism ; and though we now know 
that the former can arise and exist quite independently of the 
latter, recent anthropologists have interpreted the 
afjparent sanctity or prestige of certain animals in 
parts of Greek mythology and religion as the deposit 
of an earlier totemistic system. But this interpretation, 
originated and maintained with great acumen by Andrew Lang 
and W. Robertson Smith, appears now somewhat hazardous; 
and as a scientific hypothesis there are many flaws in it. The 
more observant stu^ of existing totem-tribes has weakened 
our impression of the importance of totemism as a primitive 
religious phenomenon. It is in reality more important as a 
social than as a religious factor. If indeed wc choose to regard 
totemism as a mere system of nomenclature, by which a tribe 
names itself after some animal or plant, then we might quote a 
few examples of Hellenic tribes totemistic in this sense. But 
totemism is a fact of importance only when it affects the tribal 
marriage laws or the tribal religion. And the tribal marriage 
laws of ancient Greece, so far as they are known, betray no clear 
mark of totemistic arrangements ; nor does the totemism of 
contemporary savages appear to affect their religion in any such 
way as to suggest a natural explanation for any of the peculiar 
^enomena of early Hellenic polytheism. Here and there wc 
nave traces of a snake-tribe in Greece, the in Aetolia, 

the ’O^ioycvcts in Cyprus and Parium, but we are not told that 
these worshipped the snake, Aough the latter clan were on terms 
of intimacy with it. Where the snake was actually worshipped 
in Hellenic cult-— the cases are few and doubtful— it may have 
been regarded as the incarnation U the ancestor or as the iofatar 
of tlie under-world divinity. ’ 


Finally, a mon g the primitive or savage phehomena the 
p^tiee of human sacrifice looms large. Encouraged at one 
time fay the Driphk orade, it was becoming rare and 
repelient to the oanacicnce by the 6tb century b.c. ; 
but it wp not wholly extinct in the Greek world even * 
by the tune of Porphyty. The facts are very complex 
tad need critical handling, and a satisfying scientific explanation 
of them all is still to be sought. 

We cm now observe the higher iispects of the advanced 
polytheism. And at the outset we must distinguish between 
mythology aM religion strictly understood, between the stories 
about the divimties and the private or public religious service. 
No doubt the former are often a reflection of the latteor, in many 
cases being suggested by the ritual which they may have been 
invented to interpret, and often envisaging important cult-ideas. 
Such for example are the myths about the purification and trial 
of Orestes, Theseus, Ixion. the story of Jkmeter’s sorrow, of the 
sufferings and triumph of Dionysus, and those about iht atolition 
of human sacrifice. Yet Greek mytliology as a whole was irre- 
sponsible, without reserve, and unchecked by dogma or sacerdotal 
prohibition ; and frequently it sank below the level of the 
current religion, which was almost free from the impurities 
which shock the modern reader of Hellenic myths. Nor again 
did any one feel himself called upon to believe any particular 
myth ; in fact, faith, understood in the sense in which the term 
is used in Christian theology, as the will to believe certain 
dogmatic statements about the nature and action of divinity, 
is a concept which was neither named nor recognized in Hellenic 
ethics or religious doctrine ; only, if a man proclaimed his 
disbelief in the existence of the gods and refused to join in the 
ritual of the community, he would become ‘‘ suspect,” and 
might at times be j)er3ecuted by bis fellows. Greek religion 
was not so much an affair of doctrine as of ritual, religious 
formulae of which the cult-titles of the divinities were an im- 
portant component, and prayer ; and the most illuminative 
sources of our knowledge of it are the ritual-inscriptions and 
other state-documents, the private dedications, the monuments 
of religious art and certain passages in the literature, philology 
and archaeology being equally necessary to the equipment of 
the student. 

We are tempted to turn to Homer aa the earliest authority. 
And though Homer is not primitive and does not present even 
an approximately complete account of Greek religion, 
wc can gather from his poems a picture of an advanced 
polytheism which in form and structure at least is Homtr, 
that which was presented to the world of Aeschylus. 

We discern a pantheon already to some extent systematized, 
a certain hierarchy and family of divinities in which the 
supremacy of Zeus is established as incontestable. And the 
anthropomorphic impulse, the strongest trend in the Greek 
religious imagination, which filled the later world with fictitious 
personages, generating transparent shams such as an Ampi- 
dromuB for the ritual of the Ampidromia, Amphiction for the 
Amphictiones, a hero Ivcpa/Ms for the gild of potters, is already 
at its height in tlie Homeric poems. The deities are already 
clear-cut, individual personalities of distinct ethos, plastically 
shaped figures such as the later sculpture and painting could 
work upon, not vaguely conceived numina like the forms of the 
old Roman religion. Nor can we call them for the most part 
nature-deities l&e the personages of the Vedic system, tmnly 
^sguised personifications ” of natural phenornena. Athena 
is not the blue sky nor Apollo the sun ; they are simply Athena 
and Apollo, divine personages with certain powers and character, 
as real for their people as Christ and the Virgin for Christendom. 
By the side of these, though generally in a subordinate position, 
we find that Homer recognized certain divinities that we may 
properly call nature-powers, such as Helios, Gaia and the river- 
deities, forms descending probably from a remote aninustic 
period, but maintaining themselves within the popular religion 
till the end of Paganism. Again, thou^ Homer may talk and 
tliink at times with levity and bandHU about his deities, his 
deeper utterances impute an advanced morality to the supreme 
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God. His Zeus is on the whole a power of righteousnett^ dealing 
with men by a righteous law of nemesis, never being himself the 
author of evil — an idea revealed in the opening passage of the 
Odyssey — but protecting the good and punishing the wicked. 
Vengeance, indeed, was one of the attributes of divinity both 
for Homer and the average Greek of the later period, as it is in 
Judaic and Christian theology, though Plato and Euripides 
protested strongly against such a view. But the Homeric 2 ^us 
is equally a god of pity and mercy, and the man who neglects 
the prayers of the sorrowful and afflicted, who violates the 
sanctity of the suppliant and guest, or oppresses the poor or 
the wanderer, may look for divine punishment. Though not 
regarded as the physical author of the universe or the Creator, 
he is in a moral sense the father of gods and men. And though 
the sense of sin and the need of piacular sacrifice are expressed 
in the Homeric poems, the relations between gods and men that 
they reveal are on the whole genial and social ; the deity sits 
unseen at the good man's festd sacrifice, and there is a simple 
apprehension of the idea of divine communion. There is also 
indeed a glimmering of the dark background of the nether 
world, and the chthonian powers that might send up the Erinys 
to fulfil the curse of the wronged. Yet on the whole the religious 
atmosphere is generally cheerful and bright ; freer than ttmt of 
the later ages from the taint of magic and superstition ; nor is 
Homer troubled much about the life after death ; he scarcely 
recognizes the cult of the dead,^ and is not oppressed by fear 
of the ghost-world. 

If we look now broadly over the salient facts of the Greek 
public and private worship of the historic period we find much 
in it that agrees with Homeric theology. His 
HmUrie" ** Olympian " .system retains a certain life almost to 
per/otf. the end of J’aganism, and it is a serious mistake to 
suppose that it had lost its hold upon the people of 
the 5th and 4th century b.c. We find it, indeed, enriched in 
the post-Homeric period with new figures of prestige and power ; 
Dionysus, of whom Homer had only faintly heard, becomes a 
high god with a worship full of promise for the future. Demeter 
and Kore, the mother and the girl, whom Homer knew well 
enough but could not use for his epic purposes, attract the ardent 
affections and hopes of the people ; and Asclepius, whom the 
old poet did not recognize as a god, wins a conspicuous place 
in the later shrines. But much that has been said of the Homeric 
may lie said of the later classical theology. The deities remain 
anthropomorphic, and appear as clearly defined individuals. 
A certain hierarchy is recognized ; Zeus is supreme, even in 
the city of Athena, but each of the higher divinities played 
many parts, and local enthusiasm could frustrate the depart- 
mental system of divine functions ; certain memlnirs of the 
pantheon had a preference for the life of the fields, but as the 
polis emerged from the village communities, Demeter, Hermes, 
Artemis and others, the gods and goddesses of the husbandmen 
and shepherds, become powers of the council-chaml)er and the 
market-place. The moral ideas that we find in the Homeric 
religion are amply attested by cult-records of the later period. 
The deities arc regarded on the whole as beneficent, though 
revengeful if wronged or neglected ; the cult -titles used in prayer, 
which more than any other witnesses reveal the thought and 
wish of the worshipper, are nearly always euphemistic, the 
doubtful title of Demeter Erinvs being possibly an exception. 
The important cults of Zeus and llpocrrpoiraioSf the 

suppliant’s protecting deity, embody the ideas of pity and mercy 
that mark advanced religion ; and many momentous steps in 
the development of morality and law were either suggested or 
assisted by the state-religion. For example, the sanctity of 
the oath, the main source of the secular virtue of truthfulness, 
was originally a religious sanction, and though the Greek may 
have been prone to perjury, yet the Hellenic like the Hebraic 
religious ethics regarded it as a heinous sin. The sanctity of 



became very powerful from the 7th century onward, and 
reasons for supposing that it existed in the pre-Homeric, 
lean, period ; vide Rohde's Psyche (new edition), Tsountas 
.tt, The Mycenaean Age. 


family dutte, the sacredness cf the life of the kinsman, were 
ideas fostered by early Hellenic religion before they generated 
principles of secular ethics* Id the post-Homeric period, the 
development of the doctrine of purity, which was associated 
with the Apolline religion, combining with a growii^ dread of 
the ghost-world, stimulated and influenced in many important 
ways the evolution of the Greek law concerning homicide.^ 
And the beginnings of international law and morality were 
rooted in rel^ous sanctions and taboo. In fact,. Gredc state- 
life was indebted in manifold ways to Greek religion, and the 
study of the Grtek oracles would alone supply sufficient testimony 
of this. In many cases the very origin of the state was religious, 
the earliest polts sometimes having arisen under the s&dow 
of the temple. 

Yet as Greek religion was always in the service of the state, 
and the priest a state-official, society was the reverse of theocratic. 
Secular advance, moral progress and the march of science, 
could never long be thwarted by religious tradition; on the 
contrary, speculative thought and artistic creation were con- 
sidered as attributes of divinity. We may say that the religion 
of Hellas penetrated the whole life of the people, but rather 
kis a servant than as a master. 

Distinct and apart from these public worships and those of 
the clan and family were the mystic cults of Eleusis, Andania 
and Samothrace, and the private services of the mystic brother- 
hoods. The latter were scattered broadcast over Hellas, and 
the influence of the former was strengthened and their significance 
intensified by the wave of mysticism that spread at first from 
the north from the beginning of the 7th century onwards, and 
derived its strength from the power of Dionysus and the Orphic 
brotherhoods. New ideals and hopes began to stir in the 
religious consciousness, and we find a strong Salvationist tendency, 
the promise of salvation relying on mystic communion with 
the deity. Also a new and vital principle is at work ; Orphism 
is the only force in Greek religion of a clear apostolic purpose, 
for it broke the barriers of the old tribal and civic cults, and 
preached its message to bond and free, Hellene and barbarian. 

The later history of Greek paganism is mainly concerned 
with its gradual penetration by Oriental ideas and worships, 
and the results of this OeoKpafrCa are discerned in an ever increas- 
ing mysticism and a tendency towards monotheism. Obliterated 
as the old Hellenic religion appeared to be b)^ Christianity, it 
nevertheless retained a certain life, though transformed, under 
the new creed to which it lent much of its hieratic organization 
and religious terminology. The indebtedness of Christianity 
to Hellenism is one of file most interesting problems of com- 
parative religion; and for an adequate estimate a minute 
knowledge of the ritual and the mystic cults of Hellas is one of 
the essential conditions. 
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OBIBIBT, HORACE (i 8 xt-x 872 X American statesman and 
man of letters^ was bom at Amherst, New Hcppshire, on the 
3rd of February i8x i. His parents were of Scottish-lrish descent, 
but the ancestors of both had been in New England for several 
generations. He was the third of seven children. His father, 
^ccheiis Greeley, owned a farm of 50 acres of stony, sterile 
land, from which a bare support was wrung. ^ Horace was a 
feeble and precocious lad, taking little interest in the ordinary 
sports of childhood, learning to read before he was able to talk 
plainly, and the prodigy of the neighbourhood for accurate 
spelling. Before Horace was ten years old (1830), his father 
b^ame bankrupt, his home was sold by the sheriff, and Zaccheus 
Greeley himself fled the state to escape arrest for debt. The 
family soon removed to West Haven, Vermont, where, all 
working together, they made a scanty living as day labourers. 
Horace from childhood desired to be a printer, and, when barely 
eleven ^ears old, tried to be taken as an apprentice in an office 
at ^^^ltehall, New York, but was rejected on account of his 
youth. After three years more with the family as a day labourer 
at West Haven, he succeeded, with his father’s consent, in being 
apprenticed in the office of The Northern Spectator, at East 
Poultney, Vermont. Here he soon became a good workman, 
developed a passion for politics and especially for political 
statistics, came to be depended upon for more or less of the 
editing of the paper, and was a figure in the village debating 
society. He received only $40 a year, but he sent most of his 
money to his father. In June X830 The Northern Spectator was 
suspended. Meantime his father had removed to a small tract 
of wild land in the dense forests of Western Pennsylvania, 
30 m. from Erie. The released apprentice now visited his parents, 
and worked for a little time with them on the farm, meanwhile 
seeking employment in various printing offices, and, when be 
got it, giving nearly all his earnings to his father. At last, with 
no further prospect of work nearer home, he started for New 
York. He travelled on foot and by canal-boat, entering New 
York in August 1831, with all his clothes in a bundle carried 
over his back with a stick, and with but $10 in his pocket. 
More than half of this sum was exhausted while he made vain 
efforts to find employment. Many refused to employ him, in 
the belief that he was a runaway apprentice, and his poor, 
ill-fitting apparel and rustic look were everywhere greatly against 
him. At last he found work on a 32mo New Testament, set 
in agate, double columns, with a middle column of notes in 
pearl. It was so difficult and so poorly paid that other printers 
had all abandoned it. He barely succeeded in making enough 
to pay his board bill, but he finished the task, and thus found 
subsequent employment easier to get. 

In January X833 Greeley formed a partnership with Francis 
V. Story, a fellow-workman. Their combined capital amounted 
to about $150. Procuring their type on credit, they opened a 
small office, and undertook the printing of the Morning Post, the 
first cheap paper published in New York. Its projector, Dr 
Horatio D. Shepard, meant to sell it for one cent, but under the 
arguments of Greeley he was persuaded to fix the price at two 
cents. The paper failed in less than three weeks, the printers 
losing only $50 or $60 by the experiment. They still had a Bank 
Note Reporter to print, and soon got the printing of a tri-weekly 
paper, the Constitutionalist, the oigan of some lottery dealers. 
Within six months Story was drowned, but his brother-in-law, 
Jonas Winchester, took his place in the firm, Greeley was now 
asked by James Gordon Bennett to go into partnership with him 
in starting TheHerald, He declined the venture, but recommended 
the partner whom Bennett subsequently took. On the 2nd of 
March 1834, Greeley and Winchester issued the first number of 
The New Yorker, a weekly literar>’ and news paper, the firm then 
supposing itself to be worth about $3000. Of the first number 
they sold about 100 copies ; of the second, nearly 200. There 
was an average increase for the next month of about xoo copies 
per week. The second volume began with a circulation of about 
4550 copies, and with a loss on the first year’s publication of 
$3000. The second year ended with 7000 subscribers and a 
further loss of $2000. By the end of the third year The Nete 
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Yorker had reached a circulation of 9500 copies, and had sustained 
a total toss of $7000. It was patched seven years (until the 
aoih of September XS41), and was never profitable, but it was 
widely popular, and it gave Greeley, who was its sole editor, 
much prominence. On the 5th of July 1836 Greeley manied 
Miss Mary Y. Cheney, a Connecticut school teacher, whom he had 
met in a Grahamite (vegetarian) boarding-house in New York. 

During the publication of The New Yorker he added to the 
scanty income which the job printing brought him by supplying 
editorials to the short-lived Daily Whig and various other publica- 
tions. In 1838 he had gained such standing as a writer that he 
was selected by 'nmrlow Weed, William H. Seward, and other 
leaders of the Whig Party, for the editorship of a campaign paper 
entitled The Jefersonian, published at Albany. He continued 
The New Yorker, and travelled between Albany and New York 
eachweek to edit the two papers. The /e/J^erromanwas a quiet and 
instructive rather than a vehement campaign sheet, and the 
Whigs believed that it had a great effect upon the elections of 
the next year. When, on the 2nd of May 1840, some time after 
the nomination by the Whig Party of William Henry Harrison 
for the Presidency, Greeley began the publication of a new 
weekly campaign paper. The Log Cabin, it sprang at once into a 
great circulation ; 40,000 copies of the first number were sold, 
and it finally rose to 80,000. It was considered a brilliant 
political success, but it was not profitable, and in September 
1841 was merged in The Weekly Tribune. On the 3rd of April 
1841, Greeley announced that on the following Saturday (April 
xo^) he would begin the publication of a daily newspaper of the 
same general principles, to be called The Tribune. He was now 
entirely without money. From a personal friend, James Cogges- 
hall, he borrowed Sxooo, on which capital and the editor’s reputa- 
tion The Tribune was founded. It began with 500 subscribers. 
The first week’s expenses were $525 and the receipts $92, By 
the end of the fourth week it had run up a circulation of 6000, and 
by the seventh reached 11,000, which was then the full capacity 
of its press. It was alert, cheerful and aggressive, was greatly 
helped by the attacks of rival papers, and promised success 
almost from the start. 

From this time (jreeley was popularly identified with The 
Tribune, and its share in the public discussion of the time is his 
history. It soon became moderately prosperous, and his assured 
income should have placed him beyond pecuniary worry. His 
income was long above $15,000 per year, frequently as much as 
$35,000 or more. But he lacked business thrift, inherited a 
disposition to endorse for his friends, and was often unable to 
distinguish between deserving applicants for aid and adventurers. 
He was thus frequently straitened, and, as his necessities pressed, 
he sold successive interests in his newspaper. At the outset he 
owned the whole of it. When it was already firmly established 
(in July 1841), he took in Thomas McElrath as an equal partner, 
upon the contribution of $2000 to the common fund. By the 
xst of January 1849 he had reduced his interest to 31^ shares out 
of ICO ; by July 2nd, i860, to 15 shares ; in 1868 he owned only 
9 ; and in 1872, only 6. In 1867 the stock sold for .$6500 per 
share, and his last sale was for $9600. He bought wild lands, 
took stock in mining companies, desiccated egg companies, 
patent looms, photo-lithographic companies, gave away pro- 
fusely, lent to plausible rascals, and was the ready prey of every 
new inventor who chanced to find him with money or with 
property that he could readily convert into money. 

In September 1841 Greeley merged his weekly papers. The 
Log Cabin and The New Yorker, into The Weekly Tribune, which 
soon attained as wide circulation as its predecessors, and was 
much more profitable. It rose in a time of great political excite- 
ment t(; a total circulation of a quarter of a million, and it some- 
times had for successive years 140,000 to 150,000. For several 
years it was rarely much below 100,000. Its subscribers were 
found throughout all quarters of the northern half of the Union 
from Maine to Oregon, large pack^es going to remote districts 
beyond the Mississippi or Missouri, whose only connexion with 
the outside world was through a weekly or semi-weekly maiL 
Hie readers of this weekly paper acquired a personal affection for 
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iti editor, and he was thus for many years the Americao writer 
most widely known and most popular among tjie rural classes. 
The drculatiun of Thfi Daily Tfibuneyt?^ never prp^rtionatdv 
gri»t— its advocacy of a protective tariff, prohibitory liquor 
legislation and other peailiarities, repelling a large support 
which it might otherwise have commanded in New York. It 
rose within a sdiort time after its establishment to a circulation of 
20,000, reached 50,000 and 6o,ot)o during the Civil War, and 
thereafter ranged at from 30,000 to 45,0100. After May 1845 a 
semi-»weekly edition was also printed, which ultimately reached 
a steady rirrulation of from 15,000 to 25,000. 

From tluj outset it was a cardinal principle with Greeley to 
hear all sides, and to extend a special hospitality to new ideas* 
In Marrli 1842 T'he Tribune began to give one column daily to a 
disnjssion of the doctrines of (Charles Fourier, contributed by 
Albert Brisbane. Gradually Greeley came to advocjate some of 
these do(!trineB editorially. In 1846 he had a sharp discussion 
upon them with a former subordinate, Henry J. Raymond, then 
employed upon a rival journal. It continued through twelve 
articles on each side, and was subsequently published in book 
form. Greeley became personally interested in one of the 
Fourierite associations, the North American Phalanx, at Red 
Bank, N.J. (1843-1855), while the influence of his discussions 
doubtless led to or gave encouragement to other socialistic 
experiments, such as that at Brook Farm. When this was 
almndoncd, its leader George Ripley, with one or two other 
members, sought employment from Greeley upon The Tribune. 
Greeley dissented from many of Fourier’s propositions, and in 
later years was careful to explain that the principle of association 
for the common good of working men and the elevation of labour 
was the chief feature which attracted him. Co-operation among 
working men he continued to urge throughout his life. In 1850 
tht^ Fox Sisters, on his wife's invitation, spent several weeks in his 
house. His attitude towards their ** rappings ” and spiritual 
manifestations ” was one of ol.)scrvation and inquiry ; and in his 
RecoUeciions he wrote concerning these manifestations : That 
some of them are the result of juggle, collusion or trick I am 
confi(U?nt ; that others are not, 1 decidedly believe.” 

From boyhood he had believed in a protective tariff, and 
throughout his active life lie was its most trenchiint advocate 
and propagandist. Besides constantly urging it in the columns 
of The Tribune, he appeared as early as 1845 in a public debate 
on “The Grounds of Protection,” with Samuel J. Tilden and 
Parke Godwin as his opponents. A series of popular essays 
on the subject wttc published over his own signature in The 
Tribune in 1869, and subsequently republished in book form, 
with a title-page descTibing protection to home industry os a 
system of national co-operation for the elevation of labour. 
He opposed woman suffrage on the ground that the majority 
of women did not want it and never would, and declared that 
until woman should “emancipate herself from the thraldom 
to etiquette/’ he “could not see how the ‘woman’s rights 
theory ' is ever to lie anything more than a logically defwisible 
abstraction.” He aided practical efforts, however, for extend- 
ing the sphere of woman’s employments. He oj^sed the 
theatres, and for a time refused to publish their advertisements. 
He held the most rigid views on the sanctity of marriage and 
against eaay divorce, and vehemently defended them in con- 
trovcrsie.s with Rol>ert Dale Owen ^ others. He practised 
and pertinaciously advocated total abstinence from spirituous 
liciuors, but did not regard prohibitory laws as always wise. 
He denounced the repudiation of atate debts or the failure to 
piiy interest on them. He w^as zealous for Irish repeal, once 
held a place in the “ Directory of tire Friends of Ireland,” and 
contributed libemlly to its support. He used the occasion of 
Charles Pirkans’s first visit to America to urge international 
copyright, and was one of the few' edkmrs to avoid aUke the 
flunkeyism with which Dickens was first received, and the 
femcitji^iwth which he was ass^ed after the publication of his 
A otes. On tiie occasiem of Dickens’s second visit to 
America, Greeley presided at the great banquet given him 
by the jwms •of the country. He made the first elaborate reports 


of popular scientific loetiures by JLoqia Agaw wf o^.f 
im* He gave ample hearing tp the advocates of phonogmfhy 
and of phonographic spellings He woe one of the napst conspicu- 
oua advocates of the Facifiq rai}roadS;i apfi pf many other internal 
improvements, 

But it is as an anti-slavery leader, and as perhaps the chief 
agency in educating the mass of the Northern people to that 
opposition though legal forms to the extension pf slavery 
which culminated in the election of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Civil War, that Greeley’s main work was done. Incidents in 
it wm his vehement opposition to the Mexican War as a scheme 
for more slavery territory, the assault made upon him in Wiring- 
ton by Congressman Alb^ Rust of Arkansas in 1856, an indict- 
ment in Virginia in the same year for circulating incendiary 
documents, perpetual denunciation of him in Southern news- 
papers and speeches, and the hostility of the Abolitionists, 
who regarded his course as too conservative. His anti-^slavery 
work culminated in his appeal to President Lincoln, entitled 
“ The Prayer of Twenty Millions,” in which he urged “ that all 
attempts to put down the rebellion and at the same time uphold 
it.s inciting cause ” were preposterous and futile, and that 
“ every hour of deference to slavery ” was “ an hour of added 
and deepened peril to the Union.” President Lincoln in his 
reply said : “ My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or destroy slaver\'. , . . What I do 
about slavery and the coloured race, I do "because J believe it 
helps to save this Union ; and what I forbear, 1 forbear because 
I do not believe it would help to save the Union ... I have here 
stated my purpose according to my views of official duty ; and 
I intend no modification of my oft-expressed ^jcrsonal wish 
that all men everywhere could be free.” Precisely one month 
after Uie date of this reply the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued. 

Greeley’s political activity, first as a Whig, and then as one 
of the founders of the Republican party, was incessant ; but he 
held few offices, In i848-'i849 he served a three mpntlxs’ term 
in C'ongress, filling a vacancy, ife introduced the first bill for 
giving small tracts of government land free to actual settlers, 
and published an exposure of abuses in the allowance of mileage 
to members, wliidi corrected the evil, but brought him much 
personal obloquy. In the National Republican Convention in 
i860, not being sent by the Republicans of his own state i n 
account of bis opposition to William Seward as a candidate, 
he was made a delegate for Oregon. His active hostility to 
Seward did much to prevent the success of that statesman, 
and to bring about Instead tfie nomination of Afiraham Lincoln. 
This was attributed by his opponents to personal motives, and 
a letter from Greeley to Seward, the publication of whi^ he 
challenged, was produced, to show that in his struggling days 
he had been wounded at Seward’s failure to offer him oAGlcc, In 
1B61 he was a candidate for United States senator, his principal 
opponent being William M. Evarts. When it was clear tliat 
Evarts c^)uld not be elected, his supporters threw their votes 
for a third candidate, Ira Harris, who was thus chosen over 
Greeley by a small majority. At the outbreak of the war he 
favoured allowing the Sou^em states to secede, provided a 
majority of their people at a fair election should so decide^ 
dedaring “ that he hoped never to live in a Republic whereof 
one section was pinned to the other by bay^cmets.” When tlie 
war began he urgtxl the most vigorous prosecution of it. The 
“ On to Richmond ” appeal, which appeared day after day in 
The Tribune, was incorrectly attributed to him, and it did not 
wholly meet his approval ; but after the defeat in thp first battle 
of Bull Run he was widely blamed for it. In 1864 be urged 
negotiations for peace with representatives of the Southern 
Confederacy in Canada, and was sent by President Lincoln to 
confer witli them. They were found to J^vc no auffid^t 
authority. In 1864 he was one of the Lincoln Presidential 
electors for New York. At the close of the war, contrary to 
the general feeling of his party, fie urged universal amnesty And 
impartial suffrage as the of reconstnictlon. |n 1^7 fiis 
friends again wished to elect him to the Senate of the United 
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States; ittid Hidieatidtis irert all iA his fkVAOt. Bat ht i^iised 
to ba aiaeted imdtif aA)^ misapptAhahsimi a! his attituda, and 
with what fiW friends thought unhebeSSo^ 6ihdoiir ri^-^stated 
his obttoJtldtiS Views oA UAiVerSal aAWfttAty at ktlgth, just befbtfe 
the tiifne fot the fetebtiort, With the cettalAty that this Would ptfe- 
vent his SuccfeSS. Sothc mottths lattsf ha signed the bail bond ctf 
Jefferson toavis, and this provoked a tbrtcrtt of public indigna- 
tion. He had written a popular history of the latte war> the first 
voluiAc havittfe an irtUnense sale and bringing him unusually 
laige profits. The Sebond was just issued, arid the substtibers, 
in their anger, refused by thousands to iweive it. An Urt*- 
successful attempt was also made to ekpel him from the tJnion 
League Club of New York. 

In i86y he was a delegate-at-large to the Convention for the 
revision of the State constitution, and in 1869 and 1870 he was 
the Republican candidate fot controller of the state and member 
of Congress respectively, but in each base was defeated. 

He was dissatisfied With General Grant’s administration, and 
became its sharp critic. The discontent which he did much to 
develop ended in the organisation of the Liberal Republican 
party, which held its National Convention at Cincinnati in 
1872, and nominated Greeley for the presidency. For a time 
the tide of feeling ran strongly in his favour. It Was first checked 
by the action of hiS life-long opponents, the Democrats, who 
also nominated him at their National Convention. He exj^cted 
their support, oA account of his attitude toward the South 
and hostility to Grant, but he thought it a mistake to give him 
their formal nomination. The event proved his wisdom. Many 
Republicans who had sympathised with his criticisms of tlie 
administration, and with the declaration of principles adopted 
at the first convention, Were repelled by the coalition, ^lis 
feeling grew stronger until the election. His old party associates 
regarded him as a renegade, the Democrats gave him a half- 
hearted support. The tone of the canvass was one of unusual 
bitterness, amounting sometimes to actual ferocity. In August, 
on representations of the alarming state of the contest, he took 
the field in person, and made a series of campaign speeches, 
beginning in New ^gland and extending througliout Pennsyl*- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana, which aroused great enthuisiasm, 
and Weite regarded at the time by both friends and opponents 
as the most brilliant continuous exhibition of varied intellectual 
power ever made by a candidate in a presidential cahvass. 
General Grant received in the election 3,5^7,670 votes, Greeley 
2,834,079. ITie only states Greeley carried were Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Miss<iuri, Tennessee and Texas. 

He had resigned his editorship of The Tribune immediately 
after the nomination ; he now resumed it Cheerfully ; but it 
was soon apparent that his powers had been overstrained. 
For years he had suffered greatly from sleeplessness. During 
the intense excitement of the campaign the difficulty was 
increased. Returning from his campaign tour, he went immedi- 
ately to the l)edside of his dying wife, and fbr some weeks had 
practically no sleep at all. This resulted in an inflammation 
of the Upper membrane of the brain, delirium and death. He 
expired on the ±9th of November 1872. His funeral was a 
simple but Impressive piibKo pageant. The body lay in State 
in the City Hall, where it was surrounded by crowds of many 
thousands. The ceremonieB were at^nded by the President 
and Vice-President of the United States, the Chief- Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and a large number of eminent public men 
of both parties, who followed the hearse in a solemn procession, 
preceded by the mayor' and other civic authorities, down 
Broadway. He had been the target of constant attack during 
his life^ and his personal foibles, careless dress and mentd 
ecctetttncities were the tibetne of endless ridicule. But his 
death revealed the high regard in which be was generally held 
as a leader of opinion and faithful public servant. “ Our later 
Ftanklin ” Whittier called him, and ft is in Some such light his 
countrymen remember hhn. 

In ifijr Greeley visited Europe for the first time, serving 
as a jutyitian at Oystal Palace Exhibition, appearing before 
a committee of the House of Commons on newspaper taxes, 


and ntging the repeal ol the stamp duty on advertisements. 

185 j a second trip to Europe. In Paria lie was 

arrested on the suit of a SGulpior> whose statue had been bjhTtd 
in New York World’s Fair (of Which he had been a praetor), 
and spent two days in Clichy, of which he gave an amuafag 
accounti In 1859 he visited California by the overland route, 
and had numerous public receptions. In 1871 he visited Texas, 
and his trip through the southern country, where he had once 
been so haled; was an ovation. About iSgs he purchased a 
farm at Chappaqua, New York, where be afterwards habitually 
spent hh Satutdays, and experimented in agriculture. He 
was in constant demand as a lecturer from 1843^ when he mode 
his first appearance on the platform, always drew ktge audiences, 
and, in spite of his bad management in money matters, received 
considerable sums, sometimes $6boo or $7000 for a single 
winter’s lecturing. He was also much sought for as a Con- 
tributor, over his own signature, to the weekly neW^spaRers, 
and was sometimes largely paid for these articles. In relipous 
faith he Was from boyhood a Uuivetsalist, and for many years 
was a conspicuous member of the leading Universalist chttrch 
in NeW York. 

His published works are : Hints Tmvari Reforms (1850) ; 
Glances at Europe ^851); History of the Struggle for Slavery 
Extension (1856); Overland Journey to San Francisco (i860); 
The American Conflict (5 vols., 1864-1866); Recollections of a 
Busy Life (1868 ; new edition, with appendix containii^ an 
account of nis later years, his argument with Robert Dale i^cn 
on Marriage and Divorce, and Miscellanies, 1873); Essays 
on Political Economy (1870); and What 1 know of Farming 
(1871). He also assisted his brother-in-law, John F. Cleveland, 
in editing A Political Text-book (i860), and supervised for many 
years the annual issues of The IFAf’jj Almanac and The Tribune 
Almanac, comprising extensive political statistics. 

The best Lives of Greeley are those by Jamas Parton (New York, 
r85'5 ; new ed., Boston, 1872) ahd W. A. Linn (N.Y. 1003)* Lives 
have also been written by L. U. RCavis (New York, 1872), and L. 
D. IngerSoll (Chicago, 1873) ; aud there is a Memoriiai of Horace 
Greeley (New York, 1873). (W. R.) 

GREELEY, a city and the county-seat of Weld county, 
Colorado, U.S.A., about 50 m. N. by E. of Denver. Pop. (1890) 
^395 ; (iQoo) 30^3 (286 foreign-bom) ; (1910) 8179. It is served 
by the Union Pacific and the Colorado & Southern railways. 
In 1908 a franchise was granted to the Denver & Greeley Electric 
railway. The city is the seat of the State Normal School of 
Colorado (1889). There arc rich coabfieWs near the city. The 
county is naturally arid and unproductive, and its ^ricultuml 
importance is due to an elaborate system of irrigation. In 
1899 Weld county had under irrigation 206,613 acres, repre- 
senting an increase of 102*2 % since 1889, and a mudi latter 
irrigated area than in any other county of the state. Irrigation 
dittos are supplied with water chiefly from the Cadie la Poudre, 
Big Thompson and South Platte rivers, near the foothills. 
The principal crops are potatoes, sugar beets, onions, cabbages 
and peaS; in 1899 Weld county tabed 2,821)285 bushels of 
potatoes on 23,195 acres (53 % of the potato acreage for the 
entire state). The manufacture of beet sugar is a growing 
industry, a large factory having been cstaWisbcd at Greeley 
in 1902. Beets are also grown as food for live stock, especially 
sheep. Poas, tomatoes, cabbages and onions are cann^ here^ 
Greeley was founded h 1870 by Nathan Cook Mcekcfr {tSty- 
1879), agricultural editor of the New York Tribune, Wikh the 
support of Horace Greeley (in whose honour the town was named), 
he began in 1869 to advocate in Tke Tribune the founding Of an 
agricultural Colony in Colorado. Subsequently President Hayes 
appointed him Indian agent at White River, Colorado, and he 
was killed at What is nOw Meeker, Colorado, in an uprismg of the 
Ute Indians. Under Meeker’s scheme, which attracted mainly 
people from New England and New York state, most of whom 
Were able to contribute at least a little capital, the Union Colony 
of Colorado was organized and chartered, and bought originally 
It, 600 acres of land, each member being intided to buy from it 
one residence lot, one business lot, and a tract of farm land. 
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The funds thus acquired were^ to a large extent^ expended 
in making public improvements, A clause inserted m all deeds 
forbade the sale of mtoxicating liquors on the land concerned^ 
under pain of the reversion of such property to the colony. 
*1^ initiation fees ($5) were used for the expenses of locating the 
colony, and the membership certificate fees ($150) were ex- 
pended in the construction of irrigating ditches, as was the 
money received from the sale of town lots, except about $13,000 
invested in a school building (now the Meeker Building). Greeley 
was organized as a town in 1871, and was chartered as a cit^ of the 
second class in 1886. The ** Union Colony of Colorado still exists 
as an incorporated body and holds reversionary rights in streets, 
alleys and public grounds, and in all places “ where intoxicating 
liquors are manufactured, sold or given away, as a beverage.” 

See Richard T. Ely, ** A Study of a * Decreed * Town," Harper* s 
Magazine, vol. 106 (1902-1903), P* 390 sqq* 

GRBBN, ALEXANDER HENRY (i832>-i896), English geolo- 
gist, son of the Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green, master of the' 
Ashby Grammar School, was born at Maidstone on the loth of 
Octo^r 1832. He was educated partly at his father’s school, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and afterwards at Gonville and (Daius 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated as sixth wrangler 
in 1855 and was elected a fellow of his college. In 1861 he 
joined the Geological Survey of Great Britain, and surveyed 
large areas of the midland counties, Derbyshire and Yorkshire. 
He wrote (wholly or in part) memoirs on the Geolo^ of Banbury 
(1864), of Stockport (1866), of North Derbyshire (1869, 2nd ed. 
1887), and of the Yorkshire Coal-field (1878). In 1874 he retired 
from the Geological Survey, having been appointed professor 
of geology in the Yorkshire College at Leeds ; in 1885 he became 
also professor of mathematics, while for many years he held 
the lectureship on geology at the school of military engineering 
at Chatham. He was elected F.R.S. in 1886, and two years later 
was chosen professor of geolo^ in the university of Oxford. 
His manual of Physical (1876, 3rd ed. 1882) is an excellent 

book. He died at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, on the 19th of August 1896. 

A portrait of him, with brief memoir, was pul)]ished in Proc, 
Yarhsh. GeoL and Polytechnic Soc, xiii. 232. 

GREEN, DUFF (1791-1875), American politician and journalist, 
was born in Woodford county, Kentucky, on the 15th of August 
1791. He was a school teacher in his native state, served durii^ 
the War of 1812 in the Kentucky militia, and then settled in 
Missouri, where he worked as a schoolmaster and practised law. 
He was a member of the Missouri Constitutional Convention 
of 1820, and was elected to the state House of Representatives 
in 1820 and to the state Senate in 1822, serving one term in each 
house. Becoming interested in journalism, he purchased and 
for two years edited the St lx)uis Efiquirer. In 1825 he bought 
and afterwards edited in Washington, D.C., The United States 
Telegraphy which soon became the principal organ of the Jackson 
men in opposition to the Adams administration. Upon Andrew 
Jackson’s election to the presidency, the Telegraph became the 
principal mouthpiece of the administration, and received printing 
patronage estimated in value at $50,000 a year, while Green 
became one of the coterie of unofficial advisers of Jackson 
known as the ” Kitchen Cabinet.” In the quarrel between 
Jackson and John C. Calhoun, Green supported the latter, and 
through the columns of the Telegraph violently attacked the 
administration. In consequence, his paper was deprived of the 
government printing in the spring of 1831. Green, however, 
continued to edit it in the Calhoun interest until 1835, 8^^^ 

vigorous support to that leader’s nullification views. From 1835 
to 1838 he edited The RefomuUiony a radically partisan publica- 
tion, devoted to free trade and the extreme states’ rights theory. 
In 1841-1843 he was in Europe on behalf of the Tyler administra- 
tion, and he is said to have been instrumental in causing the 
appointment of Lord Ashburton to negotiate in Washington 
concerning the boundary dispute between Maine and Canada. 
In Januaiy 1843 Green established in New York City a short-lived 
iepnajL rAe RepubliCy to combat the spoils system and to 
^iwMBfree trade. In September 1844 Csuhoun, then secretary 
oi^jple^^ent Green to Texas ostensibly as consul at Galveston, 


but actually, it appws, to report to the administration, then 
considering the question of the annexation of Texas, concerning 
the politic situation in Texas and Mexico* After the close of 
the war with Mexico Green was sent to that country in 1849 
President Taylor to negotiate concerning the moneys which, 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States had 
agreed to pay ; and he saved his cowtxy a considerable sum by 
arranging for payment in exchange inst^ of in specie. Subse- 
quendy Green was engaged in rculway build^ in Georgia and 
Alabama. On the loth of June 1875 ^ Dalton, Georgia, 

a city which in 1848 he had helped to found. 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD (1837-1883), English historian, 
was born at Oxford on 12th December 1837, and educated at 
Magdalen College School and at Jesus College, where he obtained 
an open scholarship. On leaving Oxford he took orders and 
became the incumbent of St Philip’s, Stepney. His preaching 
was eloquent and able ; he worked diligently among his poor 
parishioners and won their affection by his ready sympathy. 
Meanwhile he studied histoiy in a scholarly fashion, and wrote 
much for the Saturday Review. Pardy because his health was 
weak and partly because he ceased to agree with the teaching 
of the Church of England, he abandoned clerical life and devoted 
himself to history ; in 1868 he took the post of librarian at 
Lambeth, but his health was already breaking down and he 
was attacked by consumption. His Short History 0/ the English 
People (1874) at once attained extraordinary popularity, and 
was afterward expanded in a work of four volumes (1877-2880). 
Green is pre-eminendy a picturesque historian ; he had a vivid 
imagination and a keen eye for colour. His chief aim was to 
depict the progressive life of the Ei^lish people rather than to 
write a political history of the English state. In accomplishing 
this aim he worked up the results of wide reading into a series 
of brilliant pictures. While generally accurate in his statement 
of facts, and showing a firm grasp of the main tendency of a 
period, he often builds more on his authorities than is warranted 
by their words, and is apt to overlook points which would have 
forced him to modify his representadons and lower the tone of 
his colours. From his animated pages thousands have learned 
to take pleasure in the history of their own people, but could 
scarcely learn to appreciate die complexity ii^erent in all 
historical movement. His style is extremely bright, but it 
lacks sobriety and presents some affectations. His later histories, 
The Making of England (1882) and The^Qmguest of England 
(1883), are more soberly written than his iSwKcr books, and are 
valuable contributions to historical kneggiedge. Green died at 
Mentone on the 7th of March 1883. He was a singularly attrac- 
tive man, of wide intellectual sympathies and an enthusiastic 
temperament ; his good-humour was unfailing and he was a 
brilliant talker ; and his work was done with admirable courage 
in spite of ill-health. It is said that Mrs Humphry Ward’s 
Robert Elsmere is largely a portrait of him. In 1877 Green 
married Miss Alice Stopford ; and Mrs Green, besides writing 
a memoir of her husband, prefixed to the 1888 edition of his 
Short History, has herself done valuable work as an historian, 
particularly in her Henry 11 . in the “ English Statesmen ” 
series (18^), her Town Life in the /jth Century (1894), and The 
Making of Ireland and its Undoing (1908). 

See the Letters of J. R, Green (1901), edited by Leslie Stephen. 

(W. Hu.) 

GREEN, MATTHEW (1696-1737), English poet, was horn of 
Nonconformist parents. He had a post in the custom house, 
and the few anecdotes that have been preserved of him show him 
to have been as witty as his poems would lead one to expect. 
He died unmarried at his lodging in Nag’s Head Court, Grace- 
church Street, in 1737. His Grotto, a poem on Queen ^roline’s 
grotto at Richmond, was printed in 1732 ; and his chief poem. 
The Spleen, in 1737 with a preface by his friend Ric^d Glover, 
These and some other short poems were printed in Dodsley’s 
collection (1748), and subsequently in various editions of tihe 
British poets. They were edited in 1796 with a preface by Dr 
Aikin and in 1883 by R. E. A. Willmott with the poems of Gray 
and others. The Spleen is an epistle to Mr Cuthbert Jackson, 
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advocating cheerhdness, exercise and a quiet content as remedies* 
It is full of witty sayings. Thomas Gray said of it : “There 
is a profusion of wit everywhere ; reading would have formed 
his ju^ment, and harmonised lus verse> for even bis wood-notes 
often break out into strains of real poetiy and music.” 

GRBBN, THOMAS HILL (xSadrxSSs), English philosopher, 
the most typical English representative of the school of thought 
caUed NeihKaniian, or NethH^elian, was bom on the 7th of 
April 1836 at Birkin, a village in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
of which his father was rector. On the paternal side he was de- 
scended from Oliver Cromwell, whose honest, sturdy independence 
of character he seemed to have inherited. His education was 
conducted entirely at home until, at the age of fourteen, he 
entered Rugby, where he remained five years. In 1855 he 
became an undergraduate member of Balliol College, Oxford, 
of which society he was, in i860, elected fellow. His life, hence- 
forth, was devoted to teaching (mainly philosophical) in the 
university— first as college tutor, afterwards, from 1878 until his 
death (at Oxford on the 26th of March 1882) as Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. The lectures he delivered as professor form 
the substance of his two most important works, viz. the Pro- 
legomena to Ethics and the Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation, which contain the whole of his positive constructive 
teaching. These works were not published until after his death, 
but Green’s views were previously known indirectly through the 
Introduction to the standard edition of Hume's works by Green 
and T. H. Grose (d. 1906), fellow of Queen’s College, in which 
the doctrine of the “ English ” or “ empirical ” philosophy 
was exhaustively examined. 

Hume’s empiricism, combined with a belief in biological 
evolution (derived from Herbert Spencer), was the chief feature 
m English thought during the third quarter of the 19th century. 
Green represents primarily the reaction against doctrines which, 
when carried out to their logical conclusion, not only “ rendered 
all philosophy futile,” but were fatal to practical life. By 
reducing the human mind to a series of unrelated atomic sensa- 
tions, this teaching destroyed the possibility of knowledge, and, 
further, by representing man as a “ being who is simply the result 
of natural forces,” it made conduct, or any theory of conduct, 
unmeaning ; for life in any human, intelligible sense implies a 
personal self which (1) knows what to do, (2) lias power to do it. 
(ireen was thus driven, not theoretically, but as a practical 
necessity, to raise again the whole question of man in relation 
to nature. When (he held) wc have discovered what man in him- 
self is, and what his relation to his environment, we shall then 
know his function — what he is fitted to do. In the light of this 
knowledge we shall be able to formulate the moral code, which, 
in turn, will serve as a criterion of actual civic and social institu- 
tions. These form, naturally and necessarily, the objective 
expression of moral ideas, and it is in some civic or .social whole 
that the moral ideal must finally take concrete shape. 

To ask “ What is man ? ” is to ask “ What is experience ? ” 
for experience means that of which I am conscious. The facts 
of consciousness are the only facts which, to begin with, we are 
justified in asserting to exist. On the other hand, they are valid 
evidence for whatever is necessary to their own explanation, 
i,e, for whatever is logically involved in them. Now the 
most striking characteristic of man, that in fact which marks him 
specially, as contrasted with other animals, Is ^^/-consciousness. 
The simplest mental act into which we can analyse the operations 
of the human mind — ^thc act of sense-perception — ^is never 
merely a change, physical or psychical, but is the consciousness of 
a change. Human experience consists, not of processes in an 
animal organism, but of these processes recognized as such. 
That which we perceive is from the outset an apprehended fact — 
that is to say, it cannot be analysed into isolated elements (so- 
called sensations) which, as such, arc not constituents of con- 
sciousness at all, but exists from the first as a synthesis of relations 
in a consciousness which keeps distinct the “ self ” and the various 
elements of the “ object,” though holding all together in the 
unity of the act of perception. In other words, the whole mental 
structure we call knowledge consists, in its simplest equally with 
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its most complex constituents, of the ” work of the mind.” Locke 
and Hume held that the work of the mind was ea unr^ 
because it was “ made by ” man and not “ given to man. 
It thus represented a subjective creation, not an objective fact. 
But this consequence follows only upon the assumption that the 
work of the mmd is arbitrary, an assumption shown to be un- 
justified by the results of exact science, with the dbtinction, 
universally recognized, which such science draws between truth 
and falsehood, between the real and “mere ideas.” This 
(obviously valid) distinction logically involves the consequence 
^t the object, or content, of knowledge, vi*. reality, is an 
intelligible ideal reality, a system of thought relations, a spiritual 
cosmos. How is the existence of this ided whole to be accounted 
for ? Only by the existence of some “ principle which renders all 
relations possible and is itself determined by none of them ” ; an 
eternal self-consciousness which knows in whole what we know 
in part. To God the world is, to man the world becomes. Human 
experience is God gradually made manifest. 

Carrying on the same analytical method into the special 
department of moral philosophy. Green held that ethics applies 
to the peculiar conditions of social life that investigation into 
man’s nature which metaphysics began. The faculty employed 
in this further investigation is no “ separate moral faculty,” 
but that same reason which is the source of all our knowledge - 
ethical and other. Self-reflection gradually reveals to us human 
capacity, human function, with, consequently, human responsi- 
bility. It brings out into clear consciousness certain potentialities 
in the realization of which man’s true good must consist. As 
the result of this analysis, combined with an investigation into 
tlie surroundings man lives in, a “ content ” — ^a moral code — 
becomes gradually evolved. Personal good is perceived to be 
realizable only by making actual the conceptions thus arrived at. 
So long as these remain potential or ideal, they form the motive 
of action ; motive consisting always in the idea of some “ end ” 
or “ good ” which man presents to himself as an end in the attain- 
ment of which he would be satisfied, that is, in the realization of 
which he would find his true self. The determination to realize 
the self in some definite way constitutes an “act of will,” which, as 
thus constituted, is neither arbitrary nor externally determined. 
For the motive which may be said to be its cause lies in the man 
Umself, and the identification of the self with such a motive 
is a irri/-determination, which is at once both rational and free. 
The “ freedom of man ” is constituted, not by a supposed ability 
to do anything he may choose, but in the power to identify him- 
self with that true good which reason reveals to him as his true 
good. This good consists in the realization of personal character ; 
hence the final good, i.e. the moral ideal, as a whole, can be 
realized only in some society of persons who, while remaining ends 
to themselves in the sense that their individuality is not lost but 
rendered more perfect, find this perfection attainable only when 
the separate individualities are integrated as part of a social 
whole. Society is as necessary to form persons as persons are 
to constitute society. Social union is the indispensable condition 
of the development of the special capacities of the individual 
members. Human self-perfection cannot be gained in isola- 
tion ; it is attainable only in inter-relation with fellow-citizens 
in the social community. 

The law of our being, so revealed, involves in its turn civic or 
political duties. Moral goodness cannot be limited to, still less 
constituted by, the cultivation of self-regarding virtues, but con- 
sists in the attempt to realize in practice that moral ideal which 
self-analysis has revealed to us as our ideal. From this fact 
arises the ground of political obligation, for the institutions of 
political or civic life are the concrete embodiment of moral 
ideas in terms of our day and generation. But, as society exists 
only for the proper development of persons, we have a criterion 
by which to test these institutions, viz. do they, or do they not, 
contribute to the development of moral characto in the individual 
citizens ? It is obvious that the final moral ideal is not realized 
in any body of civic institutions actually existing, but the same 
analysis which demonstrates this deficiency points out the 
direction which a true development will take. Hence arises the 
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coficeptiort of rights and dudes which sibnU bi maintained by 
law^ as opposed to those aietually maintaiiied ; with the furtlier 
cOfisequetice that it may become ocoasionatty a moral duty to 
rebel against the stssite m the interest of the state itself, that is, 
in order better to iiibsenre that end or httiction which constitutes 
the raison d*iM of the state. The state does not consist in any 
definite coticrste organization formed once for all. It represents 
a general will ” which is a desire for a common good. Its 
basis is not a coercive authority imposed upon the citizens from 
without, hut consists in the spiritual recognition, on the ^t of 
the citizens, of that which constitutes their true nature. ** Will, 
not force, is the basis of the state.” 

Green's teaching wa», directly and indirectly, the most potimt 
philosopiiical iiiflucAce in England during the last quarter of the 
19th century, while his enthusiasm for a common citizcnsliip, and 
his personaf example in practical municipal life, inspired much of 
the eflort made, in the years Huccee^ling his death, to bring the 
univcrsilifts more into touch with the people, and to break down 
lJi(> rigour of cl.ass distinctions. 

(H liis philosophical doctrine proper, the most striking char- 
acteristic IS Integration, as oppost'O to Disintegration, both iu 
thought and in reality. That which Is " is a whole, not an aggrejgate : 
an organic complex of parts, not a mechanical mass ; a '* whole 
too not material but spiritual, a " world of thought-relations." 
On tJie critical side tliis teaching is now admittedly valid against 
the older empiricism, and the cogency of the reasoning by which 
his constructive theory is supjiorteil is generally recognizM. Never- 
tkeltiM, Green's statement of his conclusions presents important 
difheuitios. Even apart from the impossibility of conceiving a 
whole of relations which are relations and nothing else (this ob- 
jection is perhaps largely verbal), no explanation is given of the 
fact (obvious in rxpmence) that the spiritual entitles of which the 
Universe is composed appear material. Certain elements present 
themselves in feeling whicii seem stubbornly to resist any attempt 
to explain them iu terra.s of thought. While, again, legitimately 
in.sisting upon personality as a fundamental constituent in any 
true theory of reality, the irdation between human individualities 
and the divine Pertton is loft vague and obscure ; nor is it easy to 
see how the existence of several individualities*- human or divine — 
in vn0 cosmos is Uieoretically (Kissiblc. It is at the solution of tliese 
two (luestions that philos(jphy in the immediate future may be 
expected to work. 

ufeen's moat important treatiue—the Peolegomena to Btkics-^ 
practkally complete in manuiicript at his deaths was published 
in the year following, under the editorship of A. C. Bradley (^Ui ed., 
1899). Shortly afterwards K. L. Nettle.ship's standard edition 01 
hlft Works (exclusive of the !f*rolegoinena) appeared in three volumes : 
vol. i. containing reprints of firern's criticism of Hume, Spencor, 
Lewes; vol. ii. Lectures on Kant, on T^ogic, on tb« Principles of 
Political Obligatioii ; vol. iii. Mi.scelianic,s, preceded by a full Memoir 
by the Editor. The Principles 0/ PoHHc.al Obligation wfis afterwards 
])ubUshod in separate form. A criticism of Neo^HegfAianism will be 
found in Andrew Seth (Pringle Pattisoti), UegeiianUm and Person- 
auto. See alao articles in Mind (January and April 1884) by A. J. 
Balfour and Henry Sidgwick, in the Academy (xxviii. 242 and xxv. 
'^97) by 6 . Alexander, and in tlie Phihsophital Review (vi., 1897) 
by S. S. Laurie ; W. H. Fairbrother, Philosophy of T. fJ. Green 
(London and New York. 1896) ; D. G. Ritchie, The Principles of 
State Interference (London, 1891) ; H. Sidprick, Lectures on the 
PhUoaophy of Kant (London, 1005) ; J. H. Muirhead, The Service of 
the State : Lour Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. //. Green 
(1908) ; A. W. Benu, English Rationalism in the XlXth Cenftity 
(1906), vol. ii.. pp. 401 foil. (W, H. F.,* X.) 

OIIElill* TALENTINB (1739-1^13), British engraver, was 
bom at Halesowen. He was pl^ed by his father in a solicitor’s 
office at Eve.Sham, where he remained for two years ; but ulti- 
mately he decided, on his own responsibility, to abandon the 
legal profession and became a pupil of a line engraver at Worcester, 
in 1765 he migrated to I^ondon and began work as a mezzotint 
engraver, having taught himself the technicalities of this ait, and 
quickly rose to a position in absolutely the front rank of British 
engravers. He became a member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists in 1767, an as.sociate^ngraver of the Royal Academy 
in 1775, and for some forty yeans he followed hi.s profession with 
the grmtest success. The exclusive right of engraving and 
publishing plates from the pictures tn the Dusseldorf gallery was 
^nted him by the duke of Bavaria in t78o« but, after he had 
issued more than twenty of these plates, the siege of that city by 
the JF^rendi put an end to this undertalriiig and caused him 
^erliShs financial loss. From this imu.se, and through the failure 
of ti^rtain other speculations, he was reduced to poverty ; and in 
cbn^nence he took the post of keeper of the British Institution 


in tSogf and continued in thii offioe for the reniakidcr of his 
life. During his career as an engmver he produced some 
four hundred plates alter portrsits by ReywUa, Romiiey, 
and other British artistS) after the oompositioiis of Benjamm 
West, and' after pictures hy Van Dvde, Rubens, Murillo, ai^ 
other old masters. It is claimed for him; thailko was dkte in She 
fifvt engravem to show how adtniraMy mezzotint could be applied 
to the translation of pictorial compositions as well as portraits^ 
but at the present time it is to his portraits that most attention 
is givtm by collectors. His engravings are distinguii^ed by 
exceptional richness and subtlety ol tone, and by very judicious 
management of relations of hght and shade ; and they have, 
almost without exception, notable freshness and grace of handling. 

Sec Valentine Green, by Alfred Whitman (London, 1902). 

GREBK, william HBERY (1825-1900), American Hebrew 
scholar, was bbm in Groveville, near Btirdentown, New Jersey, 
on the 27th of January 1825. He was descended in the sixth 
generation from Jonathan Dickinson, first pre.sident of the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton University), and his 
ancestors had been closely connetrted with the Presbyterian 
church. He graduated in 1840 from Lafayette College, where he 
was tutor in mathematics (1840-1842) and adjunct professor 
(1843-1844). Tn 1846 he graduated from Princetoh Theological 
Seminary, and was instructor in Hebrew there in 1846-1849. He 
was ordained in 1848 and was pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
church of Pliiladelphia in 1849-1851. P'rom August 1851 utitil 
his death, in Princeton, New Jersey, on the 10th of February 
1900, he wa.s professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. From 1859 the title of his chair 
was Oriental and Old Testament Literature. In 1868 he refused 
the presidency of Princeton College ; as senior professor he was 
long acting head of the Theological Seminary. He was a great 
Hebrew teacher : his Grammar of the Hdtrew Language (i86r, 
revised 1888) was a distinct improvement in method on Gesenius, 
Roediger, Ewald and Nordheimer. All his knowledge of Semitic 
language.s he used in A ” conservative Higher Criticism,” which is 
maintauied in the following works : The Pentateuch Vindicated 
from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso (r863), Moses and the 
Prophets (1883), The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent 
Critical Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch The Unity of 

the Book of Genesis (1895), Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch 
(1895), ^ General Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. 1. 

Canon (1898), vol. ii. Text (1899). He was the Scholarly leader of 
the orthodox wing of the Presbyterian church in America, and was 
moderator of the General Assembly of 1891. Green was chair- 
man of the Old Testament committee of the Anglo-American 
Bible revision committee. 

See the articles by John D. Davis in The Biblical World, new 
aeries, vol. xv., pp. 406-4x3 (Chicago, xgno), and The PresbyteriaH 
amd Reformed Review, vol. xi. pp. 377-39O (Philadelphia, 1900). 

GREENAWAY, KATE (1846-1901), English artist and book 
illustrator, was the daughter of John Greenaway, a well-known 
draughtsman and engraver on wood, and was bom in London on 
the 17th of Mardi 1846. After a course of study at South 
Kensington, at ” Heatherley s ” life classes, and at the Slade 
School, Kate Greenaway began, in 1868, to exhibit water-colour 
drawings at the Dudley Gallery, London. Her more remarkable 
early work, however, consist^ of Christmas cards, which, by 
reason of their quaint beauty of design and charm of draughts- 
manship, enjoy^ an extraordinary vogue. Her subjects were, 
in the main, young girls, children, flowers, and landscape ; and 
the air of airiess simplicity, freshness, humour, and purity of 
these little works so appeal^ to pMic and artists alike that the 
enthusiastic welcome habitually accorded to them is to be attri- 
buted to something more than love of novelty. In the line she had 
struck out Kate Greenaway was encoura^ by H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., and she refused to listen to tliose fnends who urged her to 
return to a more conventional manner. Thenceforward her 
illustrations for children (such as for LiRle Folks, 1873, et seq,) 
attracted much attention. In 1677 her drawings at the Dudley 
Gallery were sold lor £54, and her Royal Academy picture for 
eighteen guineas ; and in toe same year she began to draw for the 
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lUmtraUi Lmdm News. In the year 1879 she produced Under 
the Window, 6f which 150,000 copies are said to have been sold^ 
and of which French and German editions were also issued. 
Then followed The Birthday Book, MMer Goose, Little Ann, and 
other books for children which were appreciated not less by 
adults^ and were to be found on sale in bookshops of every 
capital in Europe and in the cities of America. The extraordinary 
success achieved by the young girl may be estimated by the 
amounts paid to her as her share of the p^ts : for Under the 
Window she received £1130 ; for The Birthday Book, £1250 ; 
for Mother Goose, £905 ; and for LMe Ann, £567. These four 
books alone produced a clear return of £8000. ** Toy*books ** 
though they were^ these little works created a revolution in 
illustration, and so were of real importance ; they were loudly 
applauded by John Ruskin {Art of England and Fors CUwigera), 
by Ernest Chesneau and Arstoe Alexandre in France, by Dr 
Mother in Germany, and by leading art-critics throughout the 
world. In 1890 Kate Greenaway was elected a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, and in 1891, 1894 and 
1898 she exhibited water-colour drawings, including illustrations 
for her books, at the gallery of the Fine Art Society (by which a re- 
presentative selection was exhibited in 190a), where they surprised 
the world by the infinite delicacy, tenderness, and grace which they 
displayed. A leading feature in Miss Greenaway’s work was her 
revival of the delightfully quaint costume of the beginning of the 
19th century ; this lent humour to her fancy, and so captivated 
the public taste that it has been said, with poetic exaggeration, 
that “ Kate Greenaway dressed the children of two continents.” 
Her drawings of children have been compared with Stothard’s 
for grace and with Reynolds’s for naturalness, and those of flowers 
with the work of van Huysum and Botticelli. From 1883 to 
1897, with a break only in 1896, she issued a series of Kate 
Greenaway's Almanacs, Although she illustrated The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin and other works, the artist preferred to pro- 
vide her own text ; the numerous verses which were found among 
her papers after her death prove that she might have added to her 
reputation with her pen. She had great charm of character, but 
was extremely shy 01 public notice, and not less modest in private 
life. She died at Hampstead on the 6th of November 1901. 

See the Life, by M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard (1005). 

(M. H. S.) 

GREENBACKS, a form of paper currency in the United 
States, so named from the green colour used on the backs of 
the notes. They are treasury notes, and were first issued by 
the government in 1862, “ as a question of hard necessity,” 
to provide for the expenses of the Civil War. The government, 
following the example of the banks, had suspended specie pay- 
ment. The new notes were therefore for the time being an 
inconvertible paper currency, and, since they were made legal 
tender, were really a form of fiat money. The first act, providing 
for the issue of notes to the amount of 8x50,000,000, was that 
of the 25th February 1862 ; the acts of 11th July 1862 and 
3rd March 1863 each autliorized further issues of $150,000,000. 
The notes soon depreciated in value, and at the lowest were 
worth only 35 cents on the dollar. The act of 12th April 1866 
authorized the retirement of $10,000,000 of notes within six 
months and of $4,000,000 per month thereafter ; this was dis- 
continued by act of 4th February 1868. On ist January 1879 
specie payment was resumed, and the nominal amount of notes 
then stood at $346,681,000. 

The so-called Greenback party (also called the Independent, and the 
Motional i)arty) first appeared in a presidential campaign in 1876, 
when its candidate, Peter Cooper, received 81,740 votes. It advo- 
cated increasing the volume of gmnbacks, forbidding bank issues, 
and the paying in greenbacks of the principal of all government 
bonds not expressly payable in coin. In 1878 the party, by various 
fusions, cast over x, 000, 000 votes and elected X4 Con^ssmen ; and 
in i88o, enlarged by fusion with labour reformers, it cast 308,578 
votes for its presiaerrthil candidate, J. B. Weaver, and elected 8 
Congrasmen. In 1884 their candidate Benjamin F. Butler (also the 
moidate of the Anti-Mpnopoly party) received 175,370 votes. 
.Subsequently the party went out of e;iqstence. 

G^RSra BAY, a city and the county-seat of Brown county, 
Wisconsin, U«S*A., at the S« extremity of Green Bay, at the 
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mouth of the Fox river, 114 m. N. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890) 
9069; (1900) 18,684, of whom 4022 were foreign-bom and 33 
were negroes ; (1910, U.S. census) 25,236, The city is served 
by the Chicago &. North-Western, tl^ Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western, and ^ 
Green Bay & Western railways, by an inter-urban dectxic 
railway connecting with other Fox River Valley cities, and 
by lake and river steamboat lines. Green Bay lies on high 
level ground on both sides of the river, which is here crossed 
by several bridges. The city has the Kellogg Public Library, 
the Brown County Court House, two high schools, a business 
college, several academies, two hospitals, an orphan asylum 
and the State Odd Fellows’ Home. It is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, the bishopric being the earliest established 
in the North-west. The so-called “ Tank Cottage,” now in 
Washington Park, is said to be the oldest house in Wisconsin ; 
it was built on the W. bank of the river near its mouth by Joseph 
Roy, a French-Canadian voyageur, in 1766, was subsequently 
somewhat modified, and in 1908 was bought and removed to 
its present site by the Green Bay Historical Society. Midway 
between Green Bay and De Pere (5 m. S.W. of Green Bay) 
is the state reformatory, opened in z899'i9oi. Green Bay’s 
fine harbour accommodates a considerable lake commerce, and 
the city is the most important railway and wholesale distributing 
centre in N.E. Wisconsin. Its manufactures include lumber 
and lumber products, furniture, wagons, woodenware, farm 
implements and machinery, flour, beer, canned goods, brick 
and tile and dairy products ; and it h^ lumber yards, grain 
elevators, fish warehouses and railway repair shops. The 
total value of the factory product in 1905 was $4,873,027, an 
increase of 79*9 % since 1900. The first record^ visit of a 
Europe^ to the vicinity of what is now Green Bay is that of 
Jean Nicolet, who was sent west by Champlain in 1634, and 
found, probably at the Red Banks, some 10 m. below the present 
city, a village of Winnebago Indians, who he thought at first 
were Chinese. Between 1654 and X658 Radisson and Groseilliers 
and other coureurs des hois were at Green Bay. Claude Jean 
Allouez, the Jesuit missionary, established a mission on the W. 
shore of the bay, about 20 m. from the present city. Later 
he removed his mission to the Red Banks, and in the winter 
of 1671-1672 established it permanently 5 m. above the present 
city, at Rapides des P^res, on the E. shore of the Fox river. 
In 1673 Joliet and Marquette visited the spot. In X683-1685 
Le Sueur and Nicholas Perrot traded with the Indians here. 
In X718-1720 Fort St Francis was erected at the mouth of the 
river on the W. bank, and after being several times deserted 
was permanently re-established in 1732. About 1745 Augustin 
de I^nglade established a trading post at La Baye and later 
brought his family there from Mackinac. This was the first 
permanent settlement at Green Bay and in Wisconsin. The 
British garrison which occupied the fort from 1761 to 1763, 
durihg which time the fort received the name of Fort Edward 
Augustus, was removed at the time of Pontiac’s rising, and the 
fort was never re-garrisoned by the English, except for a short 
time during the War of 18x2. The inhabitants of La Baye 
were, however, acknowledged subjects of Great Britain, the 
jurisdiction of the United States being practically a dead letter 
until the American fort (Fort Howard) was garrisoned in z8i6. 
As early as zSio fur traders, employed by John Jacob Astor, 
were stationed here ; about 1820 Astor erected a warebouse 
and other buildings ; and for many years Green Bay consisted 
of two distinct setliements, Astor and Navarino, which were 
finally united in Z839 as Green Bay. The city waa chartered 
in 1854. In 1893 Howard was consolidated with it. TJie 
Green Bay InMigencer, the first newspaper in Wisconsin, 
began publication here in 1833. 

See Neville and Martin, Historic Green Bay (Green Bay, 1893 ) ; 
and Martin and Beaumont, Old Green Bay (Green Bay, Z900). 

GREENCASTLE, a city and the county-seat of Putnam 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., about 38 m. W. by S. of Indianapolis 
and on the Big Walnut river. Pop. (zSqo) 4390 ; (Z900) 3661. 
It is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
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the Chicago, Indianaipdfis k Loaisville, the Vandalia, and tiie he removed ia 1770 to take dbsoffi of a forge buUt by hie father 
Terre Haate, Iiufaniapolis k Eastern (electric) railways. It has and hie ittudes^ he was the first to uige the eatabUshment of a 
manufactures of some importance, incltid^ lumber, puinfx, pahUc sdioel ; and in the same year he was chosen a member 
kitchen-cabinets, dregniaws, lightnina-rods and tio-plate, is in bl the legiriature of Rhode Islaad, to which he was re-eloetcd 
the midst of a Uue grass region, and u a shipping point for beef in 1771, ins and 1775. ^ sympathised strongly with tlie 
cattle. The city has a Carnegie library and is the seat of the Whig, or Patriot^ elment among the cdlontsts, and in 1774 
de Pauw University (co-eduoational), a Methodist Episcopal joined the local militia. At this tune he began to study the art 
institution, founded as Indiana Asbury University in 1837, of war. In December 1774 he was on a committee appointed 
and Tenamed in 1884 in honour of Washington Charles de Pauw by the assembly to revise the militia laws. His seal in attending 
(1810^x887), ^ succemtol capitalist, banker and glass manu- to military duty led to his expulsion from the Society of Friends. ^ 
facturer. The total gifts of Mr de Pauw and his family to the In 1775, in command of the contingent raised by Rhode Island, 
institution amount to about $600,000. Among the presidents he join^ the American forces at (Abridge, and on the aand 
of the university have lieen Bishop Matthew Simpson, Bishop of June was i^pointed a brigadier by Congress. 'To him 
Thomas Bowman (b. 1817), and Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes Washington assigned the command of the city of Boston after 
(b. 1866), all of the Methodist Episcopal church. The university it was evacuated by Howe in March 1776. Greene’s letters of 
comprises the Asbury College of Lil>eral Arts, a School of Music, October 1775 and January 1776 to Samuel Ward, then a del^ate 
a School of Art a^ an Academy, and had in 1909-1910 Jrom Rhode Island to the Continental Congress, feuvoux^ a 
43 instructors, a library of 37,000 volumes, and 1017 students, declaration of independence. On the 9th of .August 1776 he 
Greencastle was first settled about i8ao, and was chartered was promoted to be one of the four new major-generals and was 
as a city in z86i. put in command of the Continental troops on Long Island ; 

GSBBNS, OBOIIOB WASHINGTON (X81X-1883), American he chose the place for fortifications (practic^ly the same as that 
historian, was bom at East Greenwich, Rhode Idand, on the picked by General Charles Lee) and built the redoubts and 
8th of April x8xi, the grandson of Major-General Nathanael entrenchments of Fort Greene on Brooklyn Heights. Severe 
Greene. He entered Brown University in 1824, left in his junbr illness prevented his taking part in the battle of Long Islaiid. 
year on account of ill-health, was in Europe during the next He was prominent among those who advised a retreat from New 
twenty years, except in 1833-1834, when he was principal York and the burning of the city, so that the British might not 
of Kent Academy at East Greenwich, and was the Unit^ States use it. Greene was placed in command of Fort Lee, and on the 
consul at Rome from 1837 to 1845. instructor in 25th of October succeeded General Israel Putnam in commaxid 

modem languages in Brown University from 1848 to 1852 ; of Fort Washington. He received orders from Washington to 
and in 1871-1875 was non-resident lecturer in Americ.an history defend Fort Washington to the last extremity, and on the iithof 
in Cornell University. He died at East Greenwich, Rhode October Congress had passed a resolution to the same effect ; but 
Island, on the 2nd of February 1883. His published works later Washington wrote to him to use his own discretion. Greene 
include BYench and Italian text - books ; Historical Studies orderedColonelMagaw,whowas in immediate command, to defend 
(1850) ; Biographical Studies (i860) ; Historical View of the the place until he should hear from him again, and reinforced 
American Revolution (1865) ; Life of Nathanael Greene (3 vols., it to meet General Howe’s attack. Nevertheless, the blame for 
1867-1871) ; The German Element in the War of American the losses of Forts Washington and Lee was put upon Greene, 
Independence ; and a Short History of Rhode Island (1877). but apparently without his losing the confidence of Washington, 
GBBENB, NLAURIOB (1695-1755) English musical composer, who indeed himself assumed the responsibility. At Trenton 
was born in I/)ndon. He was the son of a clergyman in the Greene commanded one of the two American columns, his own, 
city, and soon became a chorister of St Paul’s cathedral, where accompanied by Washington, arriving first ; and after the 
he studied under Charles King, and subsequently under Richard victory here he urged Washington to push on immediately to 
Brind, organist of the cathedral from 1707 to 1718, whom, on Princeton, but was over-ruled by a council of war. At the 
his death in the last-named year, he succeeded. Nine years Brandywine Greene commanded the reserve. At Germantown 
later he became organist and composer to the chapel royal, Greene’s command, having a greater distance to march than the 
on the death of Dr Croft. In 1730 he was elected to the chair right wing under Sullivan, failed to arrive in good time— a failure 
of music in the university of Cambridge, and had the degree which Greene himself thought (without cause) would cost him 
of doctor of music conferred on him. Dr Greene was a Washington’s regard; on this, with th^ affair of Fort Washington, 
voluminous composer of church music, and his collection of Bancroft based his unfavourable estimate of Greene’s ability. 
Forty Select Anthems became a standard work of its kind. He But on their arri\ al, Greene and his troops distinguished them- 
wrote a “ Te Deum,” several oratorios, a rtvasque, The Judgment selves greatly. 

of Hercules y and a pastoral opera, FkoAfe (1748) ; also glees and At the urgent request of Washington, on the 2nd of March 
catches ; and a collection of Catches and Canons for Three and 1778, at Valley B*orge, he accepted the office of quartermaster- 
Four Voices is amongst his compositions. In addition he com- general (succeeding Thomas Mifflin), and of his conduct in this 
posed many occasional pieces for the king’s birthday, having difficult work, which Wa^ington heartily approved, a modem 
been appointed master of the king’s band in 1735. ^ critic, Colonel H. B. Carrington, has said that it was ** as good 

as a composer of church music that Greene is chiefly remembered, as was possible under the circumstances of that fluctuating 
It is here that his contrapuntal skill and his sound musical uncertain force.” He had become quart«*master-genei^ on 
scholarship are chiefly shown. With Handel, Greene was the understandinj^, however, that he should retain the right to 
originally on intimate terms, but his equal friendship for command troops in the field ; thus we find him at the head of 
Buononoini, Handel’s rival, estranged the German master’s the right wing at Monmouth on the 28th of June. In August 
feelings from him, and all personal intercourse between them Greene and Lafayette commanded the land forces sent to Rhode 
ceased. Greene, in conjunction with the violinist Michael Island to co-operate with the French admiral d’Estaing, in an 
Christian Fasting (1727-1 75s) and others, originated the Society expedition which proved abortive. In June 1780 Greene com- 
of Musicians, for the support of poor artists and their families, manded in a skinoish at Springfield, New Jersey. In August 
He died on the ist of December 1755. he resigned the office of quartermaster-general, after a long and 

ORBENB, NATHANAEL (1742-1786), American general, son bitter stru^Je with Congress over the interference in anny 
of a Quaker farmer and smith, was bora at Potowomut, in administration by the Treasury Board and by commissions 
the tommship of Warwick, Rhode Island, oh the 7th of August appointed by Congress. Before his resignation became effective 
(not, an has lieen stated, 6th of June) 1742. Thoujjih his father’s it fell to his lot to preside over the court which, on the of 
sect disccMritaged ” literary aocomf^hments,” he acquired a September, condemned Major John Andr6 to death, 
large amount of^general information, and ma^ a special study On the 14th of Ootober he succeeded Gates as <x>mmandiAvin- 
of mathematics, history and law. At Coventry, R.I., whither chief eff the Southern anny, and took coinmand at Charlotte, NX:., 
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equipped le^ was opi^sed superior ferae under Omiw^. 
Greene decided to divide Idsowa troops^ thus fonang tim division 
of the British as well, end Greatiag lha possibility of a ftrategic 
interplay of forces. This strategy led to General Daniel Morgan’s 
victpiy of Cowpens (just over the South Carolina line) on the 
17th of January lySr, and to the battle at Guillord Court 
House, N.C. (March ?i), in which after having weakened the 
British troops by continual movements, and (hawn in reinforce- 
ments for m own armXi Greene was defeated indeed, but only 
at such cost to the victor that Tarleton called it “ the pledge of 
ultimate defeat.” Three days after this battle Cornwallis 
withi^ew toward Wilmington. Greene's generalship and judg- 
ment were again conspicuously illustrated in the next few weeks, 
in which he allowed Cornwallis to march north to Virginia and 
himself turned swiftly to the reconquest of the inner country 
of South Carolina. This, in spite of a reverse sustained at Lord 
Rawdon’s hands at Hobkirk’s Hill (2 m. N« of Camden) on the 
e5tb of April, he achieved by the end of June, the British retiring 
to the coast. Greene th^ gave his forces a six weeks’ rest on 
the High Hills of the Santee, and on the 8th of September, with 
2600 men, engaged the British under Lieut.-Colonel James 
Stuart (who had succeeded Lord Rawdon) at Eutaw Springs ; 
the battle, although tactically drawn, so weakened the British 
that they withdrew to Charleston, where Greene penned them 
during the remaining months of the war. Greene’s Southern 
campaign showed remarkable strategic features that remind one 
of those of Turenne, the commander whom he liad taken ^ his 
model in his studies before the war. He excelled in dividing, 
eluding and tiring his opponent by long marches, and in actual 
conflict forcing Um to pay for a temporary advantage a price 
that he could not afford. He was greatly assisted by able 
subordinates, including the Polish engineer, Tadeusz Kosciusko, 
the brilliant cavalry captains, Henry (“ Light-Horse Harry ”) 
l^ee and William Washington, and tlie partisan leaders, Thomas 
Sumter and Francis Marion. 

South Carolina and Georgia voted Greene liberal grants of 
lands and money. The South Carolina estate, Boone’s Barony, 
S. of Edisto in Bamberg County, he sold to meet bills for the 
rations of his Southern army. On the Georgia estate, Mulberry 
Grove, 14 m, above Savannah, on the river, he settled in 1785, 
after twice refusing (1781 and 1784) the post of secretary of war, 
and there he died of sunstroke on the 19th of June 1786. Greene 
was a singularly able, and — like other prominent generals on 
the American side — a self -trained soldier, and was second 
only to Wosliington among the officers of the American army 
in military ability. Like Washington he had the great gift of 
using small means to the utmost advantage. His attitude 
towards the Tories was humane and even kindly, and he 
generously defended Gates, who had repeatedly intrigued 
against him, when Gates's conduct of the campaign in the South 
was criticized. There is a monument to Greene in Savannah 
(4829). His statue, with that of Roger Williams, represents the 
state of Rhode Island in the National Hall of Statuary in the 
Capitol at Washington ; in the same city there is a bronze 
equestrian statue of him by H. K. Brown. 

See the of Nathanael Greene (3 vote., 1867-1871), by his grand- 
son, George W. Greene, and the biography (New York, 1893), by 
Brig.-Geu. F. V. Greene, in the " Great Commanders Series.’* 

GRKBNE, ROBERT (c, 1560-1592), English dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Norwich about 1560. The 
identity of his father has been disputed, but there is every 
reason to believe that he belonged to the tradesmen’s class and 
had small means. It is doubtful whether Robert Greene attended 
Norwich grammar school; but, as an eastern counties man 
(to one of whose plays, Friar Bacon, the Norfolk and Suffolk 
borderland owes a lasting poetic commemoration) he naturally 
found his way to Cambrige, where he entered St John’s College 
as a s^r in 1575 and took his B.A. thence in 1579, proceeding 
M.A« in 1583 f Fern Clare Kail. His life at the university was, 
according to bis own account, spent among wags as liwd as 
himself, with whom he consumed the flower of Iris youth.” In 
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was incorporated oA Oxford, so that on some of fan title* 
peg^es he styles himself "utriusque Academiae in Arties 
MogistBr ; and Nashe humorousiy lefers to him as ” wtriissqcie 
Aesdemiae Robertas Greene.” Between the years 15^8 and 
1583 he had travelled abroad, according to hts own account 
very extensively, visiting France, Oemuuiy, Poland and Denmark, 
besides foaming at first-hand to ** hate the pride of Itahe ” 
and to know the taste of that poet’s fruit, ^Spanish mirabolms.” 
The grounds ti^n which it has been suggested that he took hedy 
orders aie quite insufficient ; according to the title-page of a 
pamphlet published by him in 1585 he was then a ^ sti:^nt in 
phisicke.” Already, towever, alter taking his M.A. degree, he 
had according to his Own account begun his London life, and his 
earliest extant Htecary production was in liand as early as 1580. 
He now became an author of playes and a penner of love- 
pamphlets, so that 1 soone grew famous in tliat qualitie, that 
who for that trade growne so ordinary about London as Rohm 
Greene ? ” ' • Glad was that printer,” says Nashe, that nu^ 
bee so blest to pay him deare for the very dregs of his wit.” 
By his own account he rapidly sank into the worst debaucheries 
of the town, though Nashe declares that he never knew him 
guilty of notorious crime. He was not without passing impulses 
towards a more righteous and sober life, and was derided in 
consequence by his associates as a Puritanc and Presudan.” 
It is possible that he, as well as his bitter enemy, Gabriel Harvey, 
exaggerated the looseness of his conduct. His marriage, whkh 
took place in 1585 or 1586, failed to steady him ; if Francesco, 
in Greene’s pamphlet Never too late to mend (1590), is intended 
for the author himself, it had been a runaway match ; but the 
fiction and the autobiographical sketch in the Repentance agree 
in their account of the unfaithfulness which followed on the part 
of the husband. He lived with his wife, whose name seems to 
have been Dorothy (“ Doll ” ; and cf. Dorothea in James IV.), 
for a while ; “ but forasmuch as she would perswade me from my 
wilful wickeclnes, after I had a child by her, I cast her off, having 
spent up the marriage-money which I obtained by her. Tlien 
left 1 her at six or seven, who went into Lincolnshire, and I to 
I^ndon,” where his reputation as a playwright and writer of 
pamphlets of “ lov e and vainc fantasy es ” continued to increase, 
and where his life was a feverish alternation of labour and 
debauchery. In his last years he took it upon himself to make 
war on the cutpurses and conny-catchers ” with whom he came 
into amtact in the slums, and whose doings he fearle&sly exposed 
in his writings. He tells us how at last he was friendless ** except 
it were in a fewe alehouses,” where he was respected on account 
of the score he had run up. When the end came he was a 
dependant on the charity of the poor and the pitying love of the 
unfortunate. Henri Murger has drawn no picture more sickening 
and more pitiful than the story of Greene's death, as told by his 
Puritan adversary, Gabriel Harvey — ^a veracious though a far 
from unpurejudiced narrator, Greene had taken up the cudgels 
provided by the Harvey brothers on their intervention in the 
Marprelale controversy, and made an attack (immediately 
suppressed) upon Gabriel’s father and family in the prose-tract 
A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, or a Quaint Dispute between 
Velvet Breeches and Cloth Breeches (1592). After a banquet 
where the chief guest had been Thomas Nashe — an old associate 
and perhaps a college friend of Greene’s, any great intimacy with 
whom, however, he seems to have been anxious to disclaim — 
Greene had fallen sick ** of a surfeit of pickle herringe and 
Rennish wine.” At tlie house of a poor shoemaker near Dowgate, 
deserted by all except his compassionate hostess (Mrs Isam) and 
two women — one of them the sister of a notorious thief named 
** Cutting Ball,” and the mother of his illegitimate son, Fortunatus 
Greene— he died on the 3rd of September 1592. Shortly before 
his death he wrote under a bond for £10 which he had g^en to 
the good shoemaker, the following words addressed to his long- 
foraiJcen wife : ” Doll, I charge thee, by the loue oi our youth 
and by my soules rest, that &ou wilte see this man paide ; for 
if hee and his wife had not succoured me, I had died in the 
streetes.-^obert Greene.” 

Four Letters and Certain Sonnets. Harvey’s attack on Greene, 
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appeared almost immediately after his death, as to the drcum- 
stances of which his relentless adversary had token cm to inform 
himself personally. Nashe took up the defence of his dead Mend 
and ridiculed Harvey in Stranffe News (1593) ; and the dispute 
continued for some years. But, before thb, the dramatist Henry 
(.'hettle published a pamphlet from the hand of the unhappy 
man, entitled Greene's Groat'sjwarih of Wit bought with a MiUion 
of Repentance (1592), containing the story of Roberto, who may 
be regarded, for practical purposes, as representir^ Greene 
himself. This ill-starred production may almost be said to have 
done more to excite the resentment of posterity against Greeners 
ntaie than all the errors for which he professed his repentance. 
For in it he exhorted to repentance three of his quondam acquaint- 
ance. Of these three Marlowe was one— to whom and to whose 
creation of “ that Atheist Tamberlaine he had repeatedly 
alluded. The second was Peele, the third probably Nashe. 
But the passage addressed to Peele contained a transparent 
allusion to a fourth dramatist, who was an actor likewise, bs 
** an vpstart crow beautihed with our feathers, that with his 
Tygres heart wrapt in a player's hyde supposes hee is as well able 
to bombast out a blanke-verse as the best of you ; and being an 
absolute lohannes-fac-totum, is in his owne conc^t the onely 
shake-scene in a countrey.” The phrase italicized parodies 
a passage occurring in The True Tragedie of Richard^ Duke of 
Yorky &c., and retained in Part III. of Henry VL ' If Greene 
(as many eminent critics have thought) had a hand in The True 
Tragedie, he must here have intended a charge of plagiarism 
against Shakespeare. But while it seems more probable that 
(as the late R. Simpson suggested) the upstart crow beautified 
with the feathers of the three dramatists is a sneering description 
of the actor who declaimed their verse, the animus of the whole 
attack (as explained by Dr Ingleby) is revealed in its concluding 
phrases. This ” shake-scene,” i,e, this actor had ventured to 
intrude upon the domain of the regular staff of playwrights — 
their monopoly was in danger ! 

Two other prose pamphlets of an autobiographical nature were 
issued posthumously. Of these, I'he Repentance of Robert 
Greene y Master of Arts (1592), must originally have been written 
by him on his death-bed, under the influence, as he says, of 
Father Parsons^s Booke of Resolution (The Christian Directoricy 
appertayning to Resolution, 1582, republished in an enlarged 
form, which became very popular, in 1585) ; but it bears traces 
of having been improved from the original ; while Greene's 
Vision was certainly not, as the title-page avers, written during 
his last illness. 

Altogether not less than thirty-five prose-tracts are ascribed 
to Greene’s prolific pen. Nearly all of them are interspersed 
with verses ; in their themes they range from the “ misticall ” 
wonders of the heavens to the familiar but “ pemitious sleights ” 
of the sharpers of London. But the most widely attractive of 
his prose publications were his “ love-pamphlets,” which brought 
upon him the outcry of Puritan censors. The earliest of his 
novels, as they may be called, Mamillia, was licensed in 1583. 
This interesting story may be said to have accompanied Greene 
through life ; for even part ii., of which, though probably com- 
pleted several years earlier, the earliest extant edition bears the 
date 1593, had a sequel. The Anatomic of Love's Flatteries, which 
contains a review of suitors recalling Portia’s in The Merchant 
of Venice. The Myrrour of Modestie (the story of Susanna) 
(1584); The Historie of Arhasto, King of Denmarke (1584); 
Morando, the Tritameron of Love (a rather tedious imitation of the 
Decameron (1584) ; Planetomachia (1585) (a contention in story- 
telling between Venus and Saturn); Pendope's Web (1587) 
(another string of stories); Alcida, Greene's Metamorphosis 
(1588), and others, followed. In these popular productions he 
appears very distinctly as a follower of John Lyly ; indeed, the 
first part of Mamillia was entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
in the yvax of the appearance of Euphues, and two of Greene’s 
novels are by their titles announced as a kind of sequel to the 
parent romance: Euphues his Censure to Philautus (1587), 
Menaphon, Camillas Alarum to Slumbering Euphues (1589), 
named in some later editions Greene's Arabia. This pastoral 
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romance, written in direct emulation of Sidney’s, with a heroine 
called Samila, contains St Sephestia’s charming lullaby, with 
its refrain Father’s sorowe, falher’s joy.” But, &ough Greene’s 
style copies the balanced oscillation, and his diction the omate- 
ness (including the proverbial philosophy) of Lyly, he contrives 
to interest by the matter as well as to attract attention by the 
manner of his narratives. Of his highly moral intentions he 
l^ves the reader in no doubt, since they are exposed on the 
title-pages. The full title of the Myrrour of Modestie for instance 
continues : ” wherein appeareth as in a perfect glasse how the 
Lord delivereth the innocent from all imminent perils, and 
plagueth the blood-thirsty hypocrites with deserved punish- 
ments,” &c. On his Pandosio, The Triumph of Time (1588) 
Shakespeare founded A Winter's Tale ; in fact, the novel contains 
the entire plot of the comedy, except the device of the living 
statue ; though some of the subordinate characters in the play, 
including Autolycus, were added by Shakespeare, together with 
the pastoral fragrance of one of its episodes. 

In Greene’s Never too Late (1590), announced as a Powder 
of Experience : sent to all youthfull gentlemen ” for their 
benefit, ^e hero, Francesco, is in all probability intended for 
Greene himself, the sequel or second part is, however, pure fiction. 
This episodical narrative has a vivacity and truthfulness of 
manner which savour of an i8th century novel rather than of 
an Elizabethan tale concerning the days of Palmerin, King 
of Great Britain.” Philador, the prodigal of The Mourning 
Garment (1590), is obviously also in some respects a portrait of 
the writer. The experiences of the Roberto of Greene's Groat's- 
worth of Wit (1592) are even more palpably the experiences of 
the author himself, though they are possibly overdrawn — for a 
bom rhetorician exaggerates everything, even his own sins. 
Besides these and the posthumous pamphlets on his repentance, 
Greene left realistic pictures of the very disreputable society 
to which he finally descended, in his pamphlets on “conny- 
catching ” : A Notable Discovery of Coosnage (1591), The Blache 
Bookes Messenger. Laying open the Life and Death of Ned 
Browne, one of the most Notable Cutpurses, Crossbiiers, and 
Conny-catchers that ever lived in England (1592). Much in 
Greene’s manner, both in his romances and in his pictures of 
low life, anticipated what proved the slow course of the actual 
development of the English novel ; and it is probable that his 
true metier, and that which best suited the bright fancy, ingenuity 
and wit of which his genius was compounded, was pamphlet- 
.spinning and story-telling rather than dramatic composition. 
It should be added that, euphuist as Greene was, few of his 
contemporaries in their lyrics warbled wood-notes which like 
his resemble Shakespeare’s in their native freshness. 

Curiously enough, as Mr Churton Collins has pointed out, 
Greene, except in the two pamphlets written just before his 
death, never refers to his having written plays ; and before 1592 
his contemporaries are equally silent as to his labours as a 
playwright. Only four plays remain to us of which he was 
indisputably the sole author. The earliest of these seems to 
have been the ComicaU History of Atphonsus, King of Arragon, 
of which Henslowe’s Diary contains no trace. But it can hardly 
have been first acted long after the production of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, which had, in all probability, been brought on the 
stage in 1587. For this play, ” comical ” only in the negative 
sense of having a happy ending, was manifestly written in 
emulation as well as in direct imitation of Marlowe’s tragedy. 
While Greene cannot have thought himself capable of surpassing 
Marlowe as a tragic poet, he very probably wished to outdo him 
in “ business,” and to equal him in the rant which was sure to 
bring down at least part of the house. Alphonsus is a history 
proper — a dramatized chronicle or narrative of warlike events. 
Its fame could n^ver equal that of Marlowe’s tragedy ; but its 
composition showed that Greene could seek to rival the most 
popular drama of the day, without falling very far short of his 
model. 

In the Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(not known to have been acted before February 1592, but 
probably written in 1589) Greene once more attempted to emulate 
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Marlowe ; and he succeeded in producing a masterpiece of his 
own. Miwlowe’s Doctor Faustus, which doubtless suggested the 
composition of Greene’s comedy^ reveals the nu^ty tragic 
genius of its author; but Greene resolved on an alt^ether 
distinct treatment of a cognate theme. Interweaving with the 
popular tale of Mar Bacon and his wondrous doings a charming 
idyl (so far as we know, of his own invention), the story of Prince 
Edward^s love for the Fair Maid of Fressinj^eld, he pi^uced a 
comedy brimful of amusing action and genial fun. Ftiair Bacon 
remains a dramatic picture of English Elizabethan life with 
which The Merry Wives alone can vie ; and not even the ultra- 
classicism in the similes of its diction can destroy the naturalness 
which constitutes its perennial charm* The History of Orlando 
Furioso^ one of the Twelve Peeres of France has on unsatisfactor)- 
evidence been dated as before Z5IM, and is known to have been 
acted on the aist of February 1592. It is a free dramatic 
adaptation of Ariosto, Harington’s translation of whom appeared 
in 1591, and who in one passage is textiially quoted ; and it 
contains a large variety of characters and a superabundance of 
action. Fairly lucid in arrangement and fluent in style, the 
treatment of the madness of Orlando lacks tragic power. Very 
few dramatists from Sophocles to Shakespeare have succeeded 
in subordinating the grotesque effect of madness to the tragic ; 
and Greene is not to be included in the list. 

In The Scottish Historic of James IV. (acted 1592, licensed 
for publication 1594) Greene seems to have reached the climax 
of his dramatic powers. The ** historical ” character of this play 
is pure pretence. The story is taken from one of Giraldi 
Cinthio’s tales. Its theme is the illicit passion of King James for 
the chaste lady Ida, to obtain whose hand he endeavours, at the 
suggestion of a villain called Ateukin, to make away with his own 
wife. She escapes in doublet and hose, attended by her faithful 
dwarf ; but, on her father’s making war upon her husband to 
avenge her wrongs, she brings about a reconciliation between 
them. Not only is this well-constructed story effectively worked 
out, but the characters are vigorously drawn, and in Ateukin 
there is a touch of lago. The fooling by Slipper, the clown of the 
piece, is unexceptionable ; and, lest even so the play should hang 
heavy on the audience, its action is carried off by a “ plea.sant 
comedie ” — i.e. a prelude and some dances between the acts — 
“ presented by Oboram, King of Fayeries,” who is, however, a 
very different person from the Oberon of A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream. 

George-a-Greene the Pinner of Wakefield (acted 1593, printed 
^ 599 ^ ^ delightful picture of English life fully worthy of the 
author of Friar Bungay, has been attributed to him ; but the 
external evidence is very slight, and the internal unconvincing. 
Of the comedy of Fair Em, which resembles Friar Bacon in more 
than one point, Greene cannot have been the author; the 
question as to the priority between the two plays is not so easily 
solved. The conjecture as to his supposed share in the plays on 
which the second and third parts of Henry VI. are founded has 
been already referred to. He was certainly joint author with 
Thomas Lodge of the curious drama called A Looking Glasse for 
London and England (acted in 1592 and printed in 1594)— a 
dramatic apologue conveying to the living generation of English- 
men the warning of Nineveh’s comiption and prophesied doom. 
The lesson was frequently repeated in the streets of London by 
the ‘‘ Ninevitical motions ” of the puppets ; but there arc both 
fire and wealth of language in Greene and Lodge’s oratory. The 
comic element is not absent, being supplied in abundance by 
Adam, the clown of the piece, who belongs to the family of 
Slipper, and of Friar Bacon’s servant. Miles. 

Greene’s dramatic genius has nothing in it of the intensity of 
Marlowe’s tragic muse ; nor perhaps does he ever equal Peele at 
his best. On the other hand, his dramatic poetry is occasionally 
animated with the breezy fre^ness which no artifice can simulate. 
He had considerable constructive skill, but he has created no 
character of commanding power — unless Ateukin be excited ; 
but his personages are living men and women, and mailed out 
from one another with a vigorous but far from rude hand. His 
comic huinour is undeniable, and he had the gift of light and 
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graceful dialogue. His diction is overloaded with classical 
ornament, but his versification is easy and fluent, and its cadence 
is at times singularly sweet. He creates his best efi^ by the 
simplest means ; and he is indisputably one of the most attractive 
of early English dramatic authors. 

Greene's dramatic works and poems were edited by Alexander 
Dyce in 183X with a life of the author. This edition was reissued 
in one volume in 1858. His complete works were edited for the 
Huth Library by A. B. Grosart. This issue (i88i-i886) contains a 
translation of Nicholas Storojhenko's monograph on Greene (Moscow, 
2878). Greene’s plays and poems were edited with introductions 
and notes by J. Churton Collins in a vols. (Oxford, 1905) ; the 
general introduction to this edition has superseded previous accounts 
of Greene and his dramatic and l)rncal writings. Ah account of 
his pamphlets is to be found in J. J. Jusserand^s English Novel in 
the Time of Shakespeare (Eng. trans., 1890). Sec also W. Bemhardi, 
Eohert Greenes JLeben uud Schriften (1874) ; F. M. Bodenstedt, in 
Shakespeare's Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke (1858) ; and an intro- 
duction by A. W. ward to Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Oxford, 
x886, 4th ed., 1901). (A. W. W.) 

GREENFIELD, a township and the (bounty-scat of Franklin 
county, in N.E. Massachusetts, U.S.A., including an area of 
20 sq. m. of meadow and hill country, watered by the Green 
and Deerfield rivers and various small tributaries. Pop. (1890) 
5252, (i()oo) 7927, of whom 1431 were foreign-born ; ^1910, 
U.S. census) 10,427. The principal village, of the same name as 
the township, is situated on the N. bank of the Deerfield river, 
and on the Boston & Maine railway and the Connecticut Valley 
street railway (electric). Among Greenfield’s manufactures are 
cutlery, machinery, and taps and dies. Greenfield, originally 
part of Deerfield, was settled alK>ut 1682, was established as a 
“ district ” in 1753, tbe 23rd of August 1775 was, by a 

general Act, separated from Deerfield and incorporated as a 
separate township, although it had assumed full township rights 
in 1774 by sending delegates to the Provincial Congress. In 
1793 taken to form the township of Gill; in 1838 

part of it was annexed to Bemardston ; and in 1896 it annexed 
a part of Deerfield. It was much disaffected at the time of 
Shays’s Rebellion. 

See F. M. Thompson, History of Greenfield (2 vols., Greenfield, 
1904). 

GREENFINCH (Ger. Grunfink), or Green Linnet, as it is very 
often called, a common European bird, the FringiUa chloris of 
Linnaeus, ranked by many systematists with one section of haw- 
finches, Coccothraustes, but apparently more nearly allied to the 
other section Hesperiphona, and perhaps justifiably deemed the 
type of a distinct genus, to which the name Chloris or Ligurinus 
has been applied. The cock, in his plumage of yellowish-green 
and yellow is one of the most finely coloured of common English 
birds, but he is rather heavily built, and his song is hardly com- 
mended. The hen is much less brightly tinted. Throughout 
Britain, as a rule, this species is one of the most plentiful birds, 
and is found at all seasons of the year. It pervades almost the 
whole of Europe, and in Asia reaches the river Ob. It visits 
Palestine, but is unknown in Egypt. It is, however, abundant 
in Mauritania, whence specimens are so brightly coloured that 
they have been deemed to form a distinct species, the Ligurinus 
aurantiiventris of Dr Cabanis, but that view is now generally 
abandoned. In the north-east of Asia and its adjacent islands 
occur two allied species — the FringiUa sinica of Linnaeus and the 
F. kawarahiba of Temminck. (A. N.) 

GREENHtiART, one of the most valuable of timbers, the 
produce of Nectandra Rodiaei, natural order J..auraceae, a large 
tree, native of tropical South America and the West Indies. The 
Indian name of the tree is sipiri or bibiru, and from its bark and 
fruits is obtained the febrifuge principle bibirine. Greeiiheart 
wood is of a dark*green colour, sap wood and heart wood being so 
much alike that they can with difficulty be distinguished from 
each other. The heart wood is one of the most durable of all 
timbers, and its value is greatly enhanced by the fact that it is 
proof against the ravages of many marine borers which rapidly 
destroy piles and other submarine structures of most other 
kinds of wood available for such purppses. In the Kelvingrove 
Museum, Glasgow, tfiere are two pieces of planking from a wreck 
submerged during eighteen years on the west coast of Scotland, 
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The^ltide merely slig^% pitted on thfi 

surfAce^ the bodyoi themodbdngperfecUyv^ untoiHted^ 

while the other*^teiik-r**is almoBt entkidyr esien awajr^ Graeo- 
heavt, tested either by tnunverse ^ by tsefeiaile stxain^ is o» of 
the strongest of all woods, and i£ is also cxoee&igly dense^ its 
speciiu; gravity being about 1 150. It » included m the second 
line of Lloyd’s Register for shipbuildiM purpose; and it is exten- 
sively used lor ke^ons, bea^i engine-tmvers aiui plaaldag, &c., 
as wen as in the general engineering arts, but its excessive weight 
unfits it for many pturposei for wl^ its other properties would 
render it eminently suitable. 

flIHDBIILAIfD (Danish, Slc.., Gronlani), a large continental 
island, the greater portion of which laes within the Arctic Circle, 
while the whole is arctic in character. It is not connected with 
any portion of Europe or America except by suhooeatiic ridges ; 
but in the extreme north it is separated only by a narrow strait 
from EUesmere I^nd in the archipelago of the American continent. 
It is bounded on the east by the North Atlantic, the Norwegian 
and Greenland Seas — Jan Mayen, Iceland, the Faeroe Isdands 
uud the Shctlands being the only lands between it and Norway. 
Denmark Strait is the sea between it and Iceland, and tl^ 
northern Norwegian Sea or Greenland Sea separates it from 
Spitsbergen. On the west Davis Strait and Baffin Bay separate 
it from Baffin land. The so-called bay narrows northward into 
the strait successively known as Smith Sound, Kane Basin, 
JKennedy Channel and Robeson Channel. A submarine ridge, 
about 300 fathoms deep at its deepest, unites Greenland with 
Iceland (across Denmark Strait), the Faeroes and Scotland. A 
similar submarine ridge unites it with the Cumlwland Peninsula 
of Baffin Land, across Davis Strait. Two large islands (with 
others smaller) lie probably off the north coast, being apparently 
divided from it by very narrow^ channels which are not yet ex- 
jidored. If they l>e reckoned as integral parts of Greenland, then 
the nos^th coast, fronting the polar sea, culminates al)out 83^ 40" N. 
Cape Farewell, the most southerly point (also on a small island), 
is in 50^ 45' N. The extreme length of Greenland may therefore 
be set down at about 1650 m., while its (OEtreme breadth, which 
occurs about 77® 30' N., is approximately 800 m. The area 
is estimated at 837,275 scj. m. Greenland is a Danish colony, 
inasmuch as the west coast and also the southern east coast 
))elong to the Danish crown. The scattered settiements of 
Europeans on the southern parts of the coa^its are Danish, and the 
trade is a monopoly of the Danish government. 

The southern and south-western coasts have been known, 
as will be mentioned later, since the 10th century, when Norsc$ 
settlers appeared there, and the names of many famous arctic 
explorers have been assticiattid with the exploration of Greenland. 
The communication between the Norse settlements in Greenland 
and tlie motherland Norway was broken off at the end of the 14th 
and the beginning of the 15th century, and the Norsemen’s 
knowledge about their distant colony was gradually more or 
less forgotten. The south and wc.st coast of (rreenland was then 
re-discovered by John DiivLs in July 1585, though previous ex- 
plorers, as Cdrlereal, Frobisher atid othf^si had seen it, and at the 
end of the ibth and the beginning of the T7th century the work 
of Davis (1586-“! 588)^ Hudson (idso) and Baffin (i6i6) in the 
western seas afforded some knowledge of the west coast. This 
was added to by later explorers and by whalers and sealers. 
Among explorers who in the 19th century were specially oon- 
nected with the north-west coast may be mentioned E. A. 
Ingleheld ( 1852) who sailed into Smith’s Sound, ^ Elisha Kent Kane 
(1B53-1855) - whoi worked northward through Smith Sound into 
Kane Basin, and Charles Prancis Hail (187®’) who explored the 
strait (Kennedy Channel and Robeson Channel) to the north of 

'Bhe northern east coast was sighted by Hudson (1607) in about 
73* 30^ N. (C. Hold with Hope), and during the 17th century >a»d 

^ Biglofiejd, Search Franklin (London, 1853). 

® Sei^na Gftnnell Expedition (2 vols., PhUadelpoIa, 1856). 

• Davis, Pffiaris {HaW$) Ndidh Polar ExpedtHon (Wasliington, 
1876); See 'akiS Bessels, Die ' ai¥iif ihanisci&^ Nortp(^--E 3 tpediH 0 ^ 
(Leipiig, 1879)., 


later ths aorthm coast was probaldy visited by many Ihitch 
whflhnrs. : : 6 eit who garm more accurate ihfoniiat^ 

Scottish whaler^ Captain WiUiam Scoreabyy jun. (x^aa), wbo, 
wiiA hb father, exf^red the coast between and 75^ N., oad 

S ve the first finrly trustworthy map of it.^ Captams Edward 
bine and daveririg (x833) visited the coast between 72® 5' and 
73f 12' N. and met the only Eskimo ever seen in this part of 
CSreenlaaid. The second German pedair expedition in 1870, 
under Car! Christian Koldewcy ^ (1837-1908), reached 77® N. 
(Cape Efismarck) ; and the duke of Qrl^s, in i9o>s, ascertained 
that this point was on an island (the Dove Bay of the German 
expedition being in reality a strait) and penetrated farther north', 
to about 78® i6\ From this point the north-east coast remasnied 
unexplor^, though a sight was reported in 1670 by a whaler 
named Lambert, and agam in T775 as far north as 79® by Daines 
Barrington, until a Danish exp^ition under Mylius Erichsen^ in 
1906-1908 explored it, discovering North-East Foreland, the 
easternmost point (see Polax Regions and map). The 
southern part of the east coast was first explored by the Dane 
Wilhelm August Graah (1829^1830) between Gape Farewell and 
65® 16' N.« In 1883-1885 the Danes G. Holm and T. V. Garde 
carefully explored and mapped the coast from Cape FareweH 
to AngmagssaHk, in 66® N.^ F. Naiitsen and his companions 
also travelled along a part of this coast in 1888.^ A. £. Nordens- 
kidld, in the '' Sophia,” landed near Angmagssalik, in 65® 36^ N., 
in 1883.^ Captain C. Ryder, in 1891-1892, explored and mapped 
the laige Scoresby Sound, or, more correctly, Scoresby P jord.'® 
Lieutenant G. Amdrup, in 1899, explored the coast from Ang- 
magMalik north to 67® 22' A part of this coast, albout 

67® N., had also been seen by Nansen in 1882.^2 In i899Professor 
A. G. Nathorst explored the land between Franz Josef Fjord 
and Scoresby P'jord, where the huge King Oscar Fjord, connecting 
Davy’s Sound with P'ranz Joseph Fjord, was discovered.^** In 
1900 Lieutenant Amdrup explored the still unknown east coast 
from 69® 10' N, south to 67® N.’* 

From the work of explorers in the north-west it had been 
possible to infer the approximate latitude of the northward 
termination of Greenland long before it was definitely known. 
Towards the close of the rpth century several explorers gave 
attention to this question. Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) 
L. A. Beaumont (1876), of the Nares Expedition, explored the 
coast north-east of Robeson Channel to 82® 30' N.^^ In 1882 
Lieut. J. B. Lockwood and Sergeant (afterwards Captain) 
D. L. Brainard, of the U.S. expedition to Lady Franklin 
Bay,**' explored the north-west coast beyond Beaumont’s farthest 
to a promontory in 83® 24' N, and 4^® 46' E. and they saw 
to the north-east Cape Washington, in about 83® 38' N. and 
39® 30’ E., the most northerly point of land till then observed. 
In July 1892 R. E. Peary and E. Astrup, crossing by land from 
Ingleficld Gulf, Smith Sound, discovered Independence Bay on 
the north-cast coast in 81® 37' N. and 34® 5' In May 1895 it 
* Jomnal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery (1823). 

® Die zweitv j^utscho Nordpoiarfakrt (1873-1875). 

® Reise til Ostkysten af Gronland (1832 ; prans. by G. Gordon 
Macdougall, 1837). 

' MeddeMser om Gronland, parts ix. and x. (Copenhagen, 1888). 

** The First Crossing of Greenland, vol. i. (Londem, 1890), H. Mcmii 
and F. Nansen; " Wissunschafttiche Exgebnisse von Dv F. Nansen 
Durcbqucning von Gronland" (1888), Erganzungsheft No. 103 zu 
Petermanns Mitteilungen (Gotha, 1892), 

^ A. F. Nordcnskiflld, Den andra Dicksonska Expeditionen til 
Gfdniand (Stockholm, 1885). 

>** Meddalelser cm Grlinlmid, pts. xvii.-xix. (Cktpenhagesi, 1895-1896) . 

Geografi^ Tidskrift, xv. 53-71 ((k>penhagon,.z899). 

” Ihia, vii. 76-79 (C^penliagcn, 1884). 

*” The Geographical journal, xiv. 534 (1899) ; xvii. 48 (1901), ; 
Tvd Somrar i Norra Ishafcet (Stockholm, 1901). 

** MeddeMser tm Gronland, parts xxvi^-xxvii. 

Naren, Voyage to the Polar Sea (2 vols. Loodon, 1877). Soe 
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1H B ly yt«y>3»*»»qppo w dtliii hy <te be»ii>nud coiii>- ffoiirtheifeitcn»iiiari^,iB6g'^5ef'K.^ Nordeniki3W]^enetmted 
oMiQiestWitm VSetori» In]«t on the norworest eoittt. ToUie ] in itl^s tbaat fa m> inhmd in W* zo* Tl., eiid tno lii^ps of his 
noM Heuptia Land and Seville Lwid 'lien »een stretchijif exped^tipa went stiU farther on ski^, to a point nearly under 45° 
ninthwards, but the probabili^ seemed ta be that the coiut jKxm | W. at an elevation of 6600 ft. Peary and Ma^aaxd reached in 
trended north-west, lo 1901 Peary immdedihenoctfiinomt, and ' 1886 ahent 100 m. inland, a height of 7500 ft. in 69P 30' N. 
poMeCmted SB far nmth as 83° 50^ N, The-scan^eximration 0‘‘. Nansen with five companions in s888 made the first con^)fete 

ci^ossing of the inland ice, worlving from the east 
coast to the west, about 64O 25' N and reached 
a beigivt of 8922 ft. Peary and Astrup, as 
already indicated, crossed in 1892 the northern 
part of the inland ice between 78® and 82® N*, 
scBching a height of about 8000 ft., and deter- 
mined the northern termination of die ke- 
covering. Peaty made very nearly the same 
Journey ^ain in 189J. Captain T. Vi, Garde 
explored in 1893 the mterior of the inland ice 
fae^en 61® and 62® N. near its southern 
termination, and he reached a height of 7080 ft. 
about 60 m. from the margin.* 

Coasts . — The coasts of Greenland are for the 
most part deeply indented witii fjords, being in- 
tense^ glaciated. The coast-line of Melville Bay 
(the northern part of the west coast) is to some 
degree an exception, tho\i|^ the floras may here 
be somewhat fnled with glaciers, and, lor another 
example, ft may be noted that Peary observed 
a marked contrast on the nortli coast. Eastward 
as far as Cape Morris Jesnp there are precipitous 
headlands and islands, as elsewhere, with deq) 
water close inshore. East of the same cape there 
is an abrupt change : the coast is unluDKen, the 
mountains recede inland, and there is .shoal-water 
for a considerable distance from the coast. 
Numerous islands lie off the coasts where they 
are indented; but these arc in no case large, 
excepting those off the north coast, and that of 
Disco on the w'est, which is crossctl by the paralld 
of 70® N, This island, which is separated by 
Waigat Strait from the Nugsuak peninsula, is 
lofty, and has an area of 3005 sq. m. Stcenstmp 
in 1898 discovered in it the v'nrmest spring known 
in Greenhind, having a tempeniture of 06 ® F. 

The unusual glaciation of the east coast is 
evidently owing to the north polar current carry- 
ing the icc masses from the north polar basin 
south-westward along the land, and giving it 
an entirely arctic dimate down to Cape FarewdL 
In some parts the interior ice-covering extends 
down to the outer coast, while in other parts 
its margin is situated more inland, and the ice-fiare 
coast-lwd is deeply intersected by fjords extend- 
ing far into the interior, where they are blocked 
by enormous glaciers or “ ice-currents " from the 
interior ice-covering which discharge masses of 
iccljergs into them. The east coast of Greenland 
is in this resided highly interesting. All coasts 
in the world which are much intersected by deq> 
fjords have, with very few exceptions, a western 
exposure, e.g. Norway, Scotland, British Columbia 
and Alaska, l^tagonia and Chile, and even 
Spit.sbergcn and Novaya Zemlya, who.se west 
coasts are far more indented than their east ones. 
Greenland forms the most prominent exception, 
its eastern coast being quite a.s much indented ns 
its western. The reason is to be found in its geo- 
graphical position, a cold ice-covererl ])0lar current 
running south along the land, while not far out- 
side there is an open warmer sea, a circumstance 
which, while producing a cold climate, must also 



the great ice-c^, or inland ice, which may be asserted to covclr the 
whole of the interior of Greenland, has been prosecuted chiefly 
from the west coast. In 17^1 La^ DaUiger, a Danish trader, 
took some steps in this direction from Fredexikshaab« In 1870 
Nordenskidld and Berggren miked 35 m. inland from tte 'head 
of Aulatsivik Fjord (near Disco 3 ay) to an elevation of eaoo ft. 
Thq Danish c^tain Jen? Amo^ Dietrich Jensen reached, in 
1878, the Jensen Nunataks (5400 ft. aha^ the sea), about 45 m. 


atmosphere 
coast of Baffin 
similar conditions. 


[ large glaciers. 

Land and I.abrador , there 


are 

The result is that the east 
coast of Greenland has the largest system of typical fjotods known 
oTt the earth’s surface. Scoresby Fjord has length of about 
180 m. from the outer coast to the point where it is blocked by the 
glaciers, and with its numerous branches^ covers an enormous 
area. Frim* Josef Fjord, with its branch King Oscar Fjord, com- 
municating with Davy's Sound, forms a system of flords on a 
.similar scale. These fjords are very deep; the greatest depth 

’ om Crontaud, part i ^Copenhagen, 1879). 

® Ibid, part xvi. (Copenhagen, 1896). 
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fonnd by Ryder in Sooreeby Sound was 300 fathoms, but there are 
certainly still greater depths ; like tlie iMorwegiaii fiords they have^ 
however, probably all of them, a threshold or sill, with shallow 
water, near their mouths. A few soundings made outside this 
coast seem to indicate that the fjords continue as deep submarine 
valleys far out into the sea. un the west coast there are also 
many great fjords. One of the best known from earlier days is 
the great Godttiaab Fjord (or Baals Revicr) north of 64^ N. Along 
the east coast there are many high mountains, exceeding 6000 and 
7000 ft. in heiglit. One of the hi&est peaks hitherto measured is at 
Tiningnertok, bn the Lindenov Fjord, m 60® 35' N., which is 7J40 ft. 
liigh. At the bottom of Mogens Heincsen Fjord, 62® 30' N., the 
peaks arc 6300 ft., and in the region of TJmanak, 63® N., th^ even 
exceed 6600 ft. At Umivik, where Nansen began his journey 
aciioss the inland ice, the highest peak projecting through the ice- 
covering was Garnd's Nunatak, 6440 ft., in 64® 34' N. In the 
region of Angmagssalik, which is very mountainous, the mountains 
rise to 6500 ft, the ipost prominent peak being Ingolf's Fjcld, in 
66® 20' N., about 6000 ft, which is seen from far out at sea, and forms 
an excellent landmark. This is probably the Blaaserk {i,e. Blue 
Sark or blue shirt) of the old Norsemen, their first landmark on 
their way from Iceland to the Oster Bj^d, the present Julianchaab 
district, on the south-west coast of Greenland. A little farther 
north the coast is much lower, rising only to heights of 2000 ft., 
and just north of 67® 10' N. only to 500 ft. or less.* The highest 
nfoun tains near the inner branches of Scoresby Fjord arc about 
7000 ft. The Petermann Spitse, near the shore of Franz Josef 
Fjord, measured by Payer and found to be xx,ooo ft., has hitherto 
been considered to be the highest mountain in Greenland, but 
according to Nathorst it "is probably only two-thirds as high as 
Payer supposed," pc?rhaps between 8000 and 9000 ft. 

Along tlic west coast of Greenland the mountains are generally 
not quite so high, but even here peaks of 5000 and 6000 ft. are not 
uncommon. As a whole the coasts are unusually mountainous, and 
Greenland forms in this respect an interesting exception, as there 
is no other known land of such a size so filled along its coasts on all 
sides with high mountains and deep fjords and valleys. 

The Inland Jce . — The wliole interior of Greenland is completely 
covered by the so-callcd inland ice, an enormous glacier forming a 
regular shield-shaj)od expanse of snow and glacier icc, and burying 
all valleys and mountains far below its surface. Its area is about 
715,^00 fKj. m.j and it is by far the greatest glacier of the northern 
nemisphero. Only occasionally there emerge lofty rocks, isolated but 
not completely covered by the ice-cap ; such rocks are known as 
nunataks (an Eskimo word). The inland icc rises in the interior to 
a level of 9000, and in places perhaps x 0,000 ft. or more, and descends 
gradually by extremely gentle slopes towards the coasts or the 
bottom of tiic fjords on all sides, discharging a great part of its 
yearly drainage or surplus of precipitation in the form of icebergs 
m the fjords, the so-callcd ice-fjords, which arc numerous both on 
the west and on the cast coast. These icebergs float away, and are 
gradually melted in the sea, the temperature of which is thus lowered 
by cold stored up in the interior of Greenland. The last remains of 
these icebergs are met with in the Atlantic south of Newfoundland. 
The surface of the inland ice forms in a transverse section from the 
west to the oast coast an extremely regular curve, almost approach- 
ing an arc of a wide circle, which along Nansen's route has its highest 
ridge somewhat nearer the east than the west coast. The same also 
seems to be the case farther south. The curve shows, however, 
sUgbt irregularities in the shape of undulations. Tlic angle of the 
slope; decreases gradually from the margin of the inland icc, where 
it may be x® or more, towards the interior, where it is o". In the 
interior the surface of the inland ice is composed of dry snow which 
never melts, and is constantly packed and worked smooth by the 
winds. It extends as a completely even plain of snow, with long, 
almost imperceptible, undulations or waves, at a height of 7000 to 
10,000 ft., obliterating the features of the underlying land, the 
mountains and valleys of which arc completely interrecl. Over the 
dcM'pest valleys of the land in the interior this ice-cap must be at 
least 6000 or 7000 ft. thick or more. Approaching the coasts from 
the interior, the snow of the surface graduall}- changes its structure. 
At first it becomes more coarse-grained, like the Firn Schnee of the 
Alps, and is moist by melting during the summer. Nearer the coast, 
where the melting on the surface: is more considerable, the wet 
snow freezes hard during the winter and is more or less transformed 
into ice, on the surface of which rivers and lakes are formed, the 
wahT of which, however, soon finds its way through crevasse.s and 
hoh's in tlie icc down to its under surface, and reaches the sea as a 
sub-glacial riviT. Near its margin the surface of the inland ice is 
broken up b>' numerous large crevasses, formed by the outward 
motion of ihc glacier covering the underlying land. The steep ice- 
walls at the margin of the inland ice show, especially where the 
motion of the ice is slow, a distinct striation, which indicates the 
strata of annual precipitation witk the intervening thin seams of 
dust (N ord enskioldj kryokonite). This i s partly dust blown on 

* See C. kruusc in Geagrafish TidskHii^ xy, 64" (Copenhagen, 

» See also F. Nansen, '' Die Ostkiiste Grfinlands,*' Erg&nzungs- 
0. 105 XU Petermanns MiUeilungen (Gotha, X892), p. 55 and 
pi. iv., sketch No. it. 


to the surface of the ic^ from the ioarbate coast-land and partly the 
dust pf the atmosphere brought dpwp by the falling snow and 
accumulated on the surface of the glacier’s covering by the melting 
during the summer. In the rapidly moving glaciers of the ice- 
fjords rids striation Is not distinctly visible, being evidently 
obliterated by the strong motion of the ice masses. 

The ice-cap of Greenland must to some extent be considered as a 
viscous mass, which, by the vertical pressure in its interior, is pressed 
outwards and slowly flows towards the coasts, Just as a mass of 

S itch placed on a table and left to itself will in the course of time 
ow outwards towards all sides. The motion of the outwards- 
creepii^ inlaiid ice will naturally be more independent of the con- 
figurations of the underlying land in the interior, where its thickness 
is so enormous, than near the margin where it is thinner. Here the 
ice converges into the valleys and moves with increasing velocity 
in the form of glaciers into the fjords, where they break off as ice- 
bergs. The drainage of the ipt^or of Greenland is thus partly 
given off in the solid form of fedbergs, partly by the melting of the 
snow and ice on the surface of the ice-cap, especially near its western 
margin, and to some slight extent also Vy me mdting produced on 
its under side by the interior heat of me earth. /Ster Professor 
Amund Helland had, in July 1875, discovered the amazingly great 
velocity, up to 64} ft. in twenty-four hours, with which the glamers 
of Greenland move into the sea, the margin of the inland ice and its 
glaciers was studied by several expeditions. K. J. V. Steenstrup 
during several years, Captain Hammer in 1879-X880, Captain Ryder 
in x886-x88y, Dr Drygalski in x89i-x893,* and several American 
expeditions in later years, all examined the question closely. The 
highest known velocities of glaciers were measured by Ryder in the 
Upernivik glacier (in 73® N.), where, between the 13th and 14th of 
August of x886, he found a velocity of X25 ft. in twenty-four hours, 
and an average velocity during several days of xox ft. (Danish).* 
It was, however, ascertained that there is a great difference between 
the velocities of the glaciers in winter and in summer. For instance, 
Ryder found that the Upernivik glacier had an average velocity 
of only 33 ft. in April 1S87. There seem to be periodical oscillations 
in the extension of the glaciers and tlie inland ice similar to those 
that have been observed on the glaciers of the Alps and elsewhere. 
But these interesting phenomena have not hitherto been subject to 
systematic observation, and our knowledge of them is therefore 
uncertain. Numerous glacial marks, however, such as polished 
striated rocks, moraines, erratic blocks, &c., prove that the whole 
of Greenland, even the small islands and skerries outside the coast, 
has once been covered by the inland ice. 

Numerous raised beaches and terraces, containing shells of marine 
mollusca, &c., occur along the whole coast of Greenfiind, and indicate 
that the whole of this large island has been raised, or the sea has 
sunk, in post-glacial times, after tlie inland ice covered its now icc- 
bare outskirts. In the north along the shores of Smith Sound these 
traces of the gradual upheaval of the land, or sinking of the sea, are 
very marked ; but they are also very distinct in the south, although 
not found so liigh above sea-level, which seems to show that the 
upheaval has been greater in the north. In Uvkusigsat Fjord 
(72® 20' N.) the highest terrace is 480 ft. above tlio sea,* On Manitsok 
(65® 30' N.) the highest raised beach was 360 ft, above the .sea.® 
In the Isortok Fjord (67® xi' N.) the highest raised beach is 380 ft. 
above sea-level.* In the Ameralik Fjord (64® 14' N.) the highest 
marine terrace is about 340 ft. above sea-level, and at llivcrtalik 
(63® 14' N.), north of Fiskemaes, the highest terrace is about 325 ft. 
al^ve the sea. At Kakarsuak, near the Bjornesund (62® 50' N.), 
a terrace is found at 6x5 ft. above the sea, but it is doubtful whether 
this is of marine origin.^ In the Julianehaab district, between 60® 
and 6x® N., the highest marine terraces are found at about x6o ft. 
above the sea.* The highest marine terrace observed in Scoresby 
Fjord, on the east coast, was 240 ft. above sea-level.* There is a 
common belief that during Quite recent times the west and south- 
west coast, within the Danish possessions, has been sinking. Al- 
though there are many indications which may make this probable, 
none of them can be said to be quite decisive.*® 

[Geology . far as made out, the structure of explored Greenland 
is as follows ; 

X. Laurentian gneiss forms the neatest mass of the exposed 
rocks of the country bare of ice. They are found on both sides of 
Smith Sound, rising to heights of 2000 ft., and underlie the Miocene 
and Cretaceous rocks of Disco Island, Noursoak Peninsula and the 


® E. V. Drygalski, Grdnland^ExpediHan der Gesellschaft filr Erd- 
knnde xu Berlin^ 1891-1893 (2 vols., Berlin, 1897). 

* Meddelelser om GfonTand, part viii. pp. 203-270 (Copenhagen, 
1889). 

* /6»d., part iv. p. 230 (Copenhagen, 1883) ; see also part xiv. pp. 
3x7 et seq., 323. 

® Ibid, part xav. p. 323 (Copenhagen^ 1898). 

* Ibid, part ii. pp. x8i-x88 (Copenhagen, 1881). 

^ Ibid, part i. pp. 99^x01 (Copenhagen, X879). 

* IbiA. part a. p. 39 (Copenhagen, x88i) : part xvi. pp. 
150-154 (« 96 ). 

* Ibid., part xix. p. X75 (1896)^ 

Ibid, part i. p. 341 part fl. p. 40; part xiv. pp. 343-347; 
part iv. p. 237 : part viii. p. 26. 
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Oolites of Pendulum Island in east Greenland. Ancient schists 
occur on the east coast south of Angmagssalik, and basalts and 
schists are found in Scoresby Fjord. It is possible that some of 
these rocks are also of Huronian age, but it is doubtful whether the 
rocks so designated by the geok^ists of the ** Alert ** and “ Dis- 
covery " exp^tion are really the rocks so known in Canada, or 
are a continuous, portion of the fundamental or oldest gneiss of the 
north-west of Scotland and the western isles. 

2. Silurian. — Upper Silurian, having a strong relation to the 
Wenlock group of Britain, but with an American facies, and Ixiwcr 
Silurian, with a succession much the same as in British North 
America, arc found on the shores of Smith Sound, and Nathorst has 
discovered them in King Oscar Fjord, but not as yet so far south 
as the Danish possessions. 

3. Devonian rocks are believed to occur in Igaliko and Tunnu- 
diorbik Fjords, in S.W. Greenland, but as they are unfossiliferous 
sandstone, rapidly disintegrating, this cannot be known. It is, 
however, likely that this formation occurs in Greenland, for in 
Dana Bay, Captain Feilden found a species of Spirifera and Pro 
ductus mesolobtis or cosiaius^ though it is possible that these fossils 
represent the “ Ursa stage '* (Heeri of the Lower Carboniferous. 
A few Devonian forms have also been recorded from the Parry 
Archipelago, and Nathorst has shown the existence of Old Red 
Sandstone facies of Devonian in Traill Island, Geographical Society 
Island, Ymer Island and Gauss Peninsula. 

4. Carboniferous. — In erratic blocks of sandstone, found on the 
Disco shore of the Waigat, have been detected a Sigillaria and a 
species of either Pecopteris or Gleichenia^ perhaps of this age ; and 
probably much of the extreme northern coast of Ellesmere Land, 
and therefore, in all likelihood, the opposite Greenland shore, 
contains a clearly develojied Carboniferous Limestone fauna, 
identical with that so widely distributed over the North American 
continent, and referable also to British and Spitsbergen species. 
Of the Coal Measures above these, if they occur, we know nothing 
at present. Capt. Feilden notes as suggestive that, though tlic 
explorers have not met with this formation on the northern shores 
of Greenland, yet it was observed that a continuation of the direction 
of the known strike of the limestones of Feilden peninsula, carried 
over the polar area, passes through the neighbourhood of Sintsbergen, 
where the formation occurs, and contains certain species identical 
with those of the Griniiell Land rocks of this horizon. The facies of 
the fossils is, according to Mr Etheridge, North American and 
Canadian, though many of the species are British. The corals are 
few in number, but the Molluscoida (Polyzoa) are more numerous 
in species and individuals. No Secondary rocks have lieen di.s- 
covered in the extreme northern parts of West Greenland, but they 
are pre.sent on the ea.st and west coa.sts in more southerly latitudes 
tlian Smith Sound, 

5. Jurassic. — These do not occur on the west coast, but on the 
east coast the German expedition discovered marls and sandstones 
on Kiihu Island, resembling those of the Russian Jurassic, charac- 
terized by the presence of the genus Aucella, Olcostephanus Payer it 
O. striolarisj Beleninites Panderianus, U. volgensisj U. absolufusy 
and a Cypriua near to C. syssolae. On the south coast of the same 
island are coarse-grained, brownish micaceous and light-coloured 
calcareous sandstone and marls, containing fossils, which render 
it probable that they are of the same age as the coal-bearing Juras.sic 
rocks of Brora (Scotland) and the Sliddle Dogger of Yorkshire. 
There is also coal on Kuhn Island. 

The Danish expeditions of 1899-1900 have added considerably to 
our knowledge of the Jurassic rocks of East Greenland. Rliaetic- 
Lias plants have been described by Dr llartz from Cape Stewart 
and Vardekloft. Dr Madsen has recognized fossils that corro.spond 
with those from the Inferior oolite, Cornbrash and Callovian of 
England. Upper Kimmcridge a.nd Portlandian beds also occur. 

6. Cretaceous. — Beds of this age, consisting of sandstones and 
coal, are found on the northern coast of Disco Island and the 
southern .side of the Noursoak Peninsula, the beds in the former 
locality, “ the Kome strata ” of Nordenskidld, being the oldest. 
They reach x 000 ft. in thickness, occupying undulating hollows in 
the underlying gneiss, and dip towards the Noursoak Peninsula at 
20°, when the overlying Atanakerdluk strata come in. Both these 
scries contain numerous jdant remains, evergreen oaks, magnolias, 
aralias, Ac., and seams of lignite (coal), which is burnt; but in 
neither occur the marine beds of the. United States, Still, the 
presence of dicotyledonous leaves, such as. Magnolia alternans. in the 
Atanakerdluk strata, proves their close alliance with the Dakota 
series of the United Slates. The underlying Kome beds are not 
present in the American series. They are characterized by fine 
cycads (Zamites arciicus and Ghssozamites Hoheneggeri)^ which also 
occur in the Urgonian strata of Wemsdorfi. 

L Miocene. — This formation, one of the most widely spread in 
lands, though the most local in Greenland, is also the best 
known feature in its geology. It is limited to Di.sco Island, and 
perhaps to a small part of the Noursoak Peninsula, and the neigh- 
bouring country, and consists of numerous thin beds of sandstone, 
shale and coal — the sideritic shale containing immense quantities 
of leaves, stems, fruit, &c., as well as some insects, and the coal 
pieces of retinite. The study of these plant and insect remains 
shows that forests containing a vegetation very similar to that of 


California and the southern United States, in some instances even 
the species of trees being all but identical, flourished in 70'' N. 
during geological periods comparatively recent. These beds,, as 
well as rixe Cretaceous series, from which they are as yet only im- 
perfectly distingiphed, are associated with sheets of basalt, which 
penetrate them in great dikes, and in some places, owing to the 
wearing away of the softer sedimentary rocks, stand out in long 
walls running across the beds. These Miocene strata have not been 
found farther north on the Greenland shore than the region 
mentioned ; but in Lady Franklin Bay, on the Grinncll Land side 
of Smith Sound, they again appear, so that the chances are they 
will be found on the opposite coast, though doubtless the great 
disintegration Greenland has undergone and is undergoing has 
desteoyed many of the softer beds of fossiliferous rocks. On the 
cast coast, more particularly in Hochstettcr Foreland, the Miocene 
beds again appear, and we may add that there are traces of them 
even on the west coast, between Sonntag Bay and Foulke Fjord, at 
the entrance to Smith Sound. It thus appears that since early 
Tertiary times there has been a great change in the climate oi 
Greenland. 

Nathorst has suggested that the whole of Greenland is a horst,” 
in the subordinate folds of which, as well as in the deeper ** naben,*' 
the younger rocks are preserved, often with a covering of Tertiar>' 
or later lava flows.' — J. A. H.] 

* Minerals. — Native iron was found by Nordeuskiuld at Ovifak, 
on Disco Island, in 1870, and brought to Sweden (1871) as meteorites. 
The heaviest nodule weighed over 20 tons. Similar native iron has 
later been found by K. J. V. Steenstrup in several places on the 
west coast enclosed as smaller or larger nodules in the basalt. This 
iron has very often beautiful Widmannstatten figures like those ol 
iron meteorites, but it is obviously of telluric oririn.’** In 1895 
Peary found native iron at Cape York ; since John Ross’s voyage 
in x 81 8 it has been known to exist tliere, and from it the Eskimo gut 
iron for their weapons. In 1897 Peary brought the largest nodule 
to New York ; it was estimated to weigh nearly 100 tons. This 
iron is considered by several of the first authorities on the subject 
to be of meteoric origin,® but no evidence hitherto given seems to 
prove decisively that it cannot be telluric. That the nodules found 
were lying on gneissic rock, witli no basaltic rocks in tlic ncighboui- 
hood, does not prove that the iron may not originate from basalt, 
for the nodules may have been transported by the glaciers, likt‘ 
other erratic blocks, and will stand erosion much longer than the 
basalt, wliich may long ago have disappeared. This iron seems, 
however, in several respects to be unlike thp celebrated large nodules 
of iron found by Nordenskidld at Ovifak, but appears to resemble 
much more closely the softer kind of iron nodules found by Stcenstruj* 
in the basalt ; ^ it stands exposure to the air equally well, and has 
similar Widmannstatten figures very sharp, as is to be expected iu 
such a large mass. It contains, however, more nickel and also 
phosphorus. A few other minerals may be noticed, and some have 
been worked to a small extent — graphite is abundant, particularly 
near Upeniivik; cryolite is found almost exclusively at Ivigtut; 
copper has been observed at several places, but only in nodules and 
laminae of limited extent ; and coal of poor quality is found in the 
districts about Disco Hay and Umanak Fjord. Steatite or soapstone 
has long been used by the natives for the manufacture of lamps and 
vessels. 

Climate. — The climate is very uncertain, the weather changing 
suddenly from bright sunsliinc (when mosquitos often swarm) to 
dense fog or heavy falls of snow and icy winds. At Julianchaab 
iu the extreme south-west the winter is not much colder than that 
of Norway anil Sweden in the same locality ; but its mean tempera- 
ture for the whole year probably aj)])roximates to that on the 
Norwegian coast Ooo m. farther north, 'i lic climate of the interior 
has been found to be of a continental character, with large range.s 
of temperature, and with an almost iJermancnt anti-cyclonic region 
over the interior of the inland icc, from which the prevailing winds 
radiate towards the coasts. On the 64th parallel the mean annual 
temperature at an elevation of 6560 ft. is supposed to be -13® F., 
or reduced to sea-level 5" F. The mean annual temperature in the 
interior farther north is supposed to be -10® F. reduced to sea-level. 
I'hc mean temperature of the warmest month, July, in the interior 
should be, reduced to sea-le-vel, on the 6.|th parallel 32“ F., and 
that of the coldest month, January, about -22® F., wliiJe iu North 
Greenland it is probably -40® reduced to sea-level. Here we may 
probably find the lowest temperatures of the northern hemisphere. 
The interior of Greenland contains both summer and winter a pole 
of cold, situated in the opposite longitude to that of Siberia, with 
which it is well able to compete in extreme severity. On Nansen’s 
expedition temperatures of about -49® F. were experienced during 

' Ste A. G. Nathorst, '^Bidrag till nord6slra Gronlands geologi,” 
with map Geologiska Foreningens i Stockhotm FOrhandlingaVy 
No. 257, Bd. 23, Heft 4, 1901 ; O. Heer, Flora fossilis Arctica 
(7 vols., 1868-1883), and especially Meddelehor om Gronland for 
numerous papers on the geology and palaeontology. 

® Medd. om Gronl.y part iv. pp. T15-131 (Copenhagen, 1883). 

® See Peary, Northward over the ” Greal icej* li. 604 et seq. 
(New York, 1898). 

* See loc. cit. pp. 127-128. 
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the nights in the beginiung of September, and the minimum during 
the winter may probably emk to go*’ F. in the interior of the inland 
ice. These low temperntures are evidently caused by the radiation 
of heat from the snow-surface in the rarefied air in the interior. 
The daily range of temperature is therefore very considerable, 
sometimes amounting to 40". Such a range is elsewhere found only 
in deserts, but the surface of the inland ice may be considered to he 
an elevat^ deseit of snow.^ The climate of the east coast is on the 
whole considerably more Arctic than that of the west coast on 
correspondihg latitudes ; the land is much more completely snow- 
covered, and the snow-line goes considerably lower. The probability j 
also is that there is more precipitation, and that the mean tempera- ! 
tures are lower. 7'he well-known strangely warm and dry /dAn- 
winds of (Greenland occur both on the west and the east coast : 
they are more local than was formerly l>elieved, and are formed by 
cyclonic winds passing either over mountains or down the outer 
slope of the inland ice.’ Mirage and similar phenomena and the 
aurora are common. 

Fauna and Flora. — ^Tt was long a common belief that the fauna 
and flora of Greenland were essentially Euro[)eaii, a circumstance 
which would make it probable that Greenland has lieen separated , 
by sea from America during a longer period of time than from 
Europe. The correctness of thi.s hypothesis may, however, be 
doubted. The land mammals of Greenland are decidedly more 
American than Euro])can ; the musk-ox, the banded lemming 
{Cunicutus iorquaius) , the white polar wolf, of which there seems to 
have been a new invasion recently round the northern part of the 
country to the east coast, the Eskimo and the dog — fnrohably also 
the reindeer — ^have all come from America, while the other land 
mammals, the |>olar f»ear, the polar fox, the Arctic hare, the stoat 
{Musteta erntinea)^ are ]>erfectly circumpolar forms. The species of 
seals and whales art^ if anything, more American than European, 
and so to some extent are the fishes. The bladder-nose seal 
{Cystopkora cristata), for instance, may be said to be a Groenland- 
Amcrican species, while a Scandinavian species, such as the grey 
seal (Halichoarus erypus), ap^iears to be very rare both in Greenland 
and America. Of the sixty-one sjwicies of birds breeding in Green- 
land, eight are European- Asiatic, four are American, and the rest 
circumpolar or North Atlantic and North Pacific in their distribu- 
tion.’ About 310 species of vascular plants are found, of which 
about forty species are American, forty-four European- Asiatic, 
fifteen endemic, and the rest common l)Oth to America and Europe 
or Asia. We thus see that the American and the Europeon-Asiatic 
elements of the flora are nearly eejui valent : and if the flora of 
Arctic North America were bettt»r known, the number of plants 
common to America might be still more enlarged.® 

In the south, a few goats, sheep, oxen and pigs have been intro- 
duced. The whaling industry was formerly prolific off the we.st 
coast but decayed when the right whale nearly disappeared. The 
white whale fishery of the ICskimo, however, continued, and sealing 
is important ; walruses are jil.so caught and .sometimes narwhal. 
There are also important fisheries for cod, caplin, halibut, red fish 
{Sebastes) and nehisak {Cyrlopterus lumpus) ; a sliark {Somniosus 
micfocephalus) is taken for the oil from its liver ; and sea-trout are 
found in the streams and small lakes of the south. On land reindeer 
were formerly hunted, to their practical extinction in the south, 
but in the districts of Godtliaal), Sulckertoppen and Holstensborg 
then* are .still many nnndeer. The eider-duck, guillemot and other 
sea-birds are in some parts valuable for food in winter, and so is 
the ptarmigan. Eg^ of sea-birds are collected and eider-down. 
Valuable fur is obtained from the white and blue fox, the skin of 
the eider-duck and the polar bear. 

At Tasiusak (73“ 22' N.), the most northern civilized .settlement 
in the world, gardening has been attempted without success, but 
several plants do well in forcing frames. At Umanak (70® 40' N.) 
is the most northern garden in the world. Broccoli and radishes 
grow well, turnips (but not every year), lettuce and chervil suc- 
ceed sometimes, but parsley cannot be reared. .At Jacobshavn 

* H. Mohn, " The Climate of the Interior of Groeiiiand,” The 
ScoU. Geogr. MagOMinHf vol. ix. (Edinburgh, i8()3), pp. 142-145. 199; 
H. Mohn and F. Nansen, " Wissenschaitliche Ergelmisse,** &c. 
Ergclnzimgsheft No. 105 zu Petermanns MiUeilungen p. 51. 

“ On the climate of tlio oast coast of Greenland see V. Willaume- 
Jantzen, MeddeUlser ont Grbnland, ])art ix. (1889), pp. 285-310, 
part xvii. (1895), pp. 171-180. 

“ See A. Paulsen, Meteorolog. Zeiischrift (1889), p. 241 ; F, Nansen, 
The First Crossing of Greenland (London, 1890), vol. ii. pp. 496-497 ; 
II. Mohn and F. Nansen, “ Wisseiischaftliche Ergebnisse," Stc. 
Ergknzungsheft No. 105 zit Petermanns MiUeilungen (1892), p. 51. 

’ 11. Wiuge, " Cironlands Fugle,*’ Meddeleher om Grdnland, 
part XXX. pp. 62-63 (Copenhagen, 1899). 

® See j. Lange, " Conspectus florae Groenlandicae,” Meddelelser 
om Gr inland, part iii. (Copenhagen, 1880 and 1887) ; E. Warming, 

**Om Gr5nlauds Vegetation,*’ Meddelelser om Gronland, part xii. 
(Copenhagen, 1888) ; and in Potanische JahrbUcher, vol. x. (1888- 
1889). See also A. Blytt, Englers Jahrbikher, ii. (1882), pp. x-50; 
A. G. Nathorst. Otversigt af K. Veitnskap. Akad. Porhanal. (Stock- 
holm. 1884) ; " Kritische Bemerkungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Vegetation Grdnlands,” Botanische Jahrbucher^'iyoU, xiv. (1891). 


(69® 12' N.), only some 15 m. from the inland ice, gardening succeeds 
vety well ; broccoli and lettuce grow willingly ; the spinach pro- 
duces large leaves ; chervil, pepper-grass, leeks, parsley and tum^ 
grow very well ; the radishes are sown and gathered twice daring 
the summer (June to August). In the sooth, in the Julianehaab 
district, even flowering plants, such as aster, nemophilia and 
mignonette, are cultivated, and broccoli, spinach, sorrel, chervil, 
parsley, rhubarb, turnips, lettuce, radishes grow well. Potatoes 
give fair results when they are taken good care of, carrots grow to 
a thickness of 1} in., while cabbage does poorly. Strawberries 
and cucumbers have been ripened in a forcing frame. In the 
** Kongespeil " (King's mirror) of the 13th century it is stated 
that the old Norsemen tried in vain to raise barley. 

The wild vegetation in the height of summer is, in favourable 
situations, protuse in individual plants, though scanty in species. 
The plants arc of the usual arctic type, and identical with or allied 
to those found in Lapland or on the summits of the highest British 
hills. Forest there is none in all the country. In the north, where 
the lichen-covered or ice-shaven rocks do not protrude, the ground 
is covered with a carpet of mosses, creeping dwarf willows, crow- 
berries and similar plants, while tlie flowers most common are the 
andromeda, the yellow poppy, pedicularis, pyrola, &c. besides the 
flowering mosse.s ; but in South Greenland there is something in 
the shape of bush, the dwarf birches even rising a few feet in very 
sheltered places, the willows may grow higher Iban a man, and the 
vegetation is less arctic and more abundant. 

Government and Trade. — The trade of Greenland is a monopoly 
of the Danish crown, dating from 1774, and is administered in 
Copenhagen by a government board {Kongelige Grbnlandske 
Handel) and in the country by various government officials. 
In order to meet the double purposes of government and trade, 
the west coast, up to nearly 74^^ N., is divided into two inspec- 
torates, the southern extending to 67° 40' N., the northern com- 
prising the rest of the country ; the respective seats of govern- 
ment being at Godthaab and Godhavn. These inspectorates 
are ruled by two superior officials or governors responsible to 
the director of the board in Copenhagen. Each of the inspec- 
torates is divided into districts, each district having, in addition 
to the chief settlement or coloni, several outlying posts and 
Eskimo hunting stations, each presided over by an udligger, 
who is responsible to the colontbestyrer, or superintendent of the 
district. These trading settlements, which dot the coast for 
a distance of 1000 m., are about sixty in number. From the 
Eskimo hunting and fishing stations blubber is the chief article 
received, and is forwarded in casks to the coloni, where it is boiled 
into oil, and prepared for being despatched to Copenhagen by 
means of the government ships which arrive and leave between 
May and November. For the rest of the year navigation is 
stopped, though the winter months form the busy seal-killing 
season. The principle upon which the government acts is to 
give the natives low prices for their produce, but to sell them 
European articles of necessity at prime cost, and other stores, 
such as bread, at prices which will scarcely pay for the purchase 
and freight, while no merchandise is charged, on an average, 
more than 20 % over the cost price in Denmark. In addition 
the Greenlanders are allowed to order goods from private dealers 
on paying freight for them at tlie rate of 2^d. per 10 \b. or is. 6d. 
per cub. ft. The prices to be paid for European and native 
articles are fixed every year, the prices current in Danish and 
Eskimo being printed and distributed by the government. 
Out of the payment five-sixths are given to the sellers, and one- 
sixth devoted to the Greenlanders’ public fund, spent in “ public 
works, in charity, and on other unforeseen contingencies. 
The object of the monopoly is solely for the good of the Green- 
landers — to prevent spirits being sold to them, and the vice, 
disease and misery which usually attend the collision between 
natives and civilization of the trader’s type being introduced 
into the primitive arctic community. The inspectors, in addition 
to being trade superintendents, are magistrates, but serious 
crime is very rare. Though the officials are all-powerful, local 
councils or paraissaet were organized in 1857 in every district. 
To these parish parliameiits delegates are sent frbm every station. 
These parsissoks, elected at the rate of about one representative 
to 120 voters, wear a cap with a badge (a bear rampant), and aid 
the European members of the council in distributing the surplus 
profit apportioned to each district, and generally in advising as 
to the welfare of that part of Greenland under their partial 
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control. The municipal council has the dispoi^ of jo % of the 
annual profits made on produ<» piirchased within the confines 
of each district. It holds two sessions every year, and^ the 
discussions are entirely in the Eskimo language. In addition 
to their functions as guardians of the poor^ the parish members 
have to investigate crimes and punish misdemeanours^ settle 
litigations and divide inheritances. They can impose fines for 
small offences not worth sending before the insFjector, and, in 
cases of high misdemeanour, have the power of indicting corporal 
punishment. 

A Danish coUmi in Greenland might seem to many not to be 
a cheerful place at best ; though in the long summer days they 
would certainly find some of those on the southern fjor^ com- 
paratively pleasant. The fact is, however, that most people 
who ever lived some time in Greenland always long to go back. 
There are generally in a colord three or four Danish houses, 
built of wood and pitched over, in addition to storehouses and 
a blubber-boiling establishment. The Danish residents may 
include, besides a coloni-bestyrer and his assistant, a misstonair 
or clergyman, at a few places also a doctor, and perhaps a 
carpenter and a schoolmaster. In addition there are generally 
from twenty to several hundred Eskimo, who live in huts built 
of stone and turf, each entered by a short tunnel. Lately their 
houses in the colonis have also to some extent been built of 
imported wood. Following the west coast northward, the 
tradii^ centres are these : in the south inspectorate, Juliane- 
haab, near which are remains of the early Norse settlements of 
Eric the Red and his companbni} (the uster^Bygd) ) Frederiks- 
haab, in which district are the cryolite mines of Ivigtut ; Godt- 
luuib, the principal settlement of all, in the neighbourhood of 
which are also early Norse remains (the Vester-Bygd) ; Sukker- 
toppen, a most picturesque locality ; and Holstenborg. In the 
north inspectorate the centres are : Egedesminde, on an islet 
at the mouth of Disco Bay ; Cbristiaiishaab, one of the 
pleasantest settlements in the north, and Jacobshavn, on the 
inner shores of the same bay ; Godhavn (or Lievely) on the 
south coast of Disco Island, formerly an important seat of 
the whaling industry ; Ritenbenk, Umanak, and, most northerly 
of all, Upemivik. On the east coast there is but one coloni, 
Angmagssalik, in 65" 30' N., only established in 1894. For 
ecclesiastical purposes Danish Greenland is reckoned in the 
province of the bishop of Zeeland. The Danish mission in 
Greenland has a yearly grant of £2000 from the trading revenue 
of the colony, besides a contribution of £880 from the state. 
The Moravian mission, which had worked in Greenland for a 
century and a half, retired from the country in 1900. The 
trade of Greenland has on the whole much decreased in modern 
times, and trading and missions cost the Danish state a com- 
paratively large sum (about £11,000 every year), although this 
is partly covered by the income from the royalty of the cryolite 
mines at Ivigtut. There is, however, a yearly deficiency of more 
than £6000. The decline in the value of the trade, which was 
formerly very profitable, has to a great extent been brought 
about by the f^l in the price of seal-oil. It might be expected 
that there should be a decrease in the Greenland seal fisheries, 
caused by the European and American sealers catching larger 
quantities every year, especially along the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and so actually diminishing the number of the 
animals in the Greenland seas. The statistics of South Greenland, 
however, do not seem to demonstrate any such decrease. The 
average number of seals killed annually is about 33,000.^ The 

* Owing to representations of the Swedish government in 1874 
as to the killing of seals at breeding time on the east coast of Green- 
land, and the consequent loss of young seals left to die of starvation, 
the Seal Fisheries Act 1875 was passed in England to provide for 
the establishment of a close time for seal fishery in the seas in 
question. This act empowered the crown, by order in council, to 
put its provisions in totce, when any foreign state, whose ships 
or subjects were engaged in the seal fishery in the area mentioned 
in the schedule thereto, had made, or was about to make, similar pro- 
visions with respect to its ships and subjects. An order in council 
under the act, declaring the season to begin on the 3rd of April in 
each year, was issued February 8, 1876. Rescinded February 15, 
1876, it was re-enacted on November 28, 1876, and is still operative. 
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annual value of imports, tomisting of manufactured goods, 
foodstufis, &:c., may be taken ^ somewhat to exceed £40,000. 
The chief articles of export {together with those that have 
htpsed) have been afarea^ indicated ; but they may be sum- 
marized as including seal-oil, seal, fox, bird and bear skins, 
fish products and eiderdown, with some quantity of worked 
skins. Walrus tusks and walrus hides, which in the days of the 
old Notse settlements were the chief articles of export, are now 
of little importance. 

Populaiion.-^Tbit area of the entire Danish colony is estimated 
at 45,000 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 11,893. The 
Europeans number about 300. The Eskimo population of 
Dani^ Greenland (west coast) seems to have decreased since 
the middle of the i8th century. Hans Egedc estimated the 
population then at 30,000, but this is probably a large over- 
estimate. The decrease may chiefly have been due to infectious 
diseases, especially a very severe epidemic of smallpox. During 
the last half of the 19th century there was on the whole a slight 
increase of the native population. The population fluctuatjes 
a good deal, owing, to some extent, to an immigration of natives 
from the east to the west coast. The population of the east 
coast seems on the whole to be decreasing in number, several 
hundreds chiefly living at Angmagssalik. In tlie north part of 
the east coast, in the region of Scoresb)^ Fjord and Franz Josef 
Fjord, numerous ruins of E^imo settlements are found, and in 
1823 Clavering met Eskimo there, but now they have either 
completely died out or have wandered south. A little tribe of 
Eskimo living in the region of Cape York near Smith Sound — 
the so-called “ Arctic Highlanders ** or Smith Sound Eskimo— 
number about 240. 

History , — In the beginning of the loth century the Norwegian 
Gunnbjbrn, son of Ulf £Lr 4 ka, is reported to have found some 
islands to the west of Iceland, and he may have seen, without 
landing upon it, the southern part of the cast coast of Greenland. 
In 982 the Norwegian Eric the Red sailed from Iceland to find 
the land wliich Gunnbjom had seen, and he spent three years 
on its south-western coasts exploring the country. On his return 
to Iceland in 985 he called the land Greenland in order to make 
people more willing to go there, and reported so favourably on 
its possibilities that he had no difficulty in obtaining followers. 
In 986 he started again from Iceland with 25 ships, but only 
14 of them reached Greenland, where a colony was founded on 
the south-west coast, in the present Julianehaab district. Eric 
built his house at Brattalid, near the inner end of the fjord 
I'unugdlkiriik, just north of the present Julianehaab. Other 
settlers followed and in a few years two colonies had been formed, 
one called Osterbygd in the present district of Julianehaab 
comprising later about 190 farms, and another called Vester- 
bygd farther north on the west coast in the present district 
of Godthaab, comprising later about 90 farms. Numerous ruins 
in the various fjords of these two districts indicate now where 
these colonies were. Wooden coffins, with skeletons wrapped 
in coarse hairy cloth, and both pagan and Christian tombstone.s 
with runic inscriptions have been found. On a voyage from 
Norway to Greenland Leif Ericsson (son of Eric the Red) dis- 
covered America in the year 1000, and a few years later Torfinn 
Karls, efne sailed with three ships and about 1 50 men, from Green- 
land to Nova Scotia to form a colony, but returned three years 
later (see Vinland). 

When the Norsemen came to Greenland they found various 
remains indicating, as the old s^as say, that there had been 
people of a similar kind as those they met with in Vinland, in 
America, whom they called Skraeling (the meaning of the word 
is uncertain, «it means possibly wesdc people) ; but the sagas 
do not report that they actually met the natives then. But 
somewhat later they have probably met with the Eskimo 
farther north on the west in the neighbourhood of Disco 
Bay, where the NorSkififitti^ent to catc^ seals, walrus, &c. 
The Norse colonists pM^ted on these fishing expeditions at 
least to 73® N., where a small runic stone from the 14th century 
has been found. On a voyage in 1267 they penetrated even still 
farther north intgfWipIlclv^e Bay. 
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Christianity was introduced liy Ericsson at the instance 
of Olaf Trygvasson, king of Norway, in xooo and following years. 
In the beginni^ of the i2lh century Greenland got its own 
l)ishop, who resided at Garolar, near the present Eskimo station 
Igoliko, on an isthmus between two Qords, Igaliksfjord (the old 
Kinarsfjord) and Tunugdliarhk (the old Erilufjord), inside the 
present colony Jiilianehaab. The Norse colonies had twelve 
churches, one monastery and one nunnery in the Osterbygd, 
and four churches in the Vesterbygd. Greenland, like Iceland, 
had a republican organization up to the years 1247 to 1261, 
when the Greenlanders were induced to swear allegiance to the 
king of Norway. Greenland belonged to the Norwegian crown 
till 1S14, when, at the dissolution of the union between Denmark 
and Norway, neither it nor Iceland and the Faeroes were men- 
tioned, and they, therefore, were kept by the Danish king and 
thus came to Denmark. The settlements were called respectively 
*'Oster Bygd (or eastern settlement) and Vaster (western) Bygd, 
both being now known to be on the south and west coast (in the 
districts of Julianehaab and Godthaab respectively), though 
for long thr*vicw was persistently held that the first was on the 
cast coast, and numerous expeditions have been sent in search 
of these “ lost colonics ” and their imaginary survivors. These 
settlements at the height of their prosperity are estimated to have 
had 10,000 inhabitants, which, however, is an over-estimate, the 
number having probably been nearer one-half or one-third of 
that number. The last bishop appointed to Greenland died in 
J540, but long Ijefore that date those appointed had never 
reached their sees ; the last bishop who resided in Greenland 
died there in 1377. After the middle of the 14th century very 
little is heard of the settlements, and their communication with 
the motherland, Norway, evidently gradually ceased. This 
may have been due in great part to the fact that the shipping 
and trade of Greenland became a monopoly of the king of 
Norway, who kept only one ship sailing at long intervals (of 
years) to Greenland ; at the same lime the shipping and trade 
of Norway came more and more irt the hands of th<? Hanseatic 
League, whicli look no interest in GreenUind. The last ship that 
is known to have visited the Norse colony in Greenland returned 
to Norway in 1410. With no support from home the settlements 
seem to have decayed rapidly. It has been supposed that they 
were destroyed l^y attacks of the Eskimo, who about this period 
seem to have b(;come nujre numerous and to have extended 
southwards along the coast from the north. This seems a less 
feasible explanation ; it is more prolmble that the Norse settlers 
intermarried with the E.skimo and were gnidually absorbed. 
About the end of the 15th or the beginning of the i6th century 
it would appear that all Norse colonization had practically 
disappeared. When in 1585 John Davis visited it there was no 
sign of any peoj^le save the Eskimo, among whose traditions are a 
few directly relating to the old Norsemen, and several traces of 
Norse influence.' For more than two hundred years Greenland 
seems to have been neglected, almost forgotten. It was visited 
by whalers, chiefly Dutch, but nothing in the form of permanent 
European settlements was established until the year 1721, when 
the first missionar}% the Norwegian clergyman Hans Egede, 
landed, and establish(?d a settlement near Godthaab. Amid 
many hardships and discouragements \w persevered ; and at 
the present day the native race is civilized and Christianized. 
Many of the (x>lonists of the iSth century were convicts and 
other offenders ; and in 1750 the trade became a monopoly in 
the hands of a private company. > In 1733--1734 there was a 
dreadful epidemic of smallpox, which destroyed a great number 
of the people. In 1774 the trade ceased to be profitable as a 
private monopoly, and to prevent it being abandoned the 
government took it over. Julianehaab was founded in the 
following year. In 1807-1814, owing to the war, communication 
was cut off with Norway and Denmarl^ but subsequently the 
colony prospered in a languid fasMort^frtfeii 

Authorities . — As to the discovery ofwtSnuand by the Norsemen 
and its early history see Konrad Maurer's excellent paper, '* Ge- 
sdiichtc der Eutdeckung Ostgronlands ” in the report of Dis rweite 

> Cf. F. Nansen, Eskimo Life 


deutsche hJordpolarfahrt fS 6 ^i 8 fO (Leipzig, 1874), vol. i. ; G. Storm, 
Studies on the Vineland Voyages (Cepenhagen, 1889) ; Extraits 
des Mimoires de la SocidU Royale des AnUquatres du Nord (x888) ; 
K, J. V. Steenstrup, ** Om Osterbygden/* Meddelelser om Grdnland, 
part ix. (1882), pp. i>5i ; Finnur Jonsson, GrOnlands gamle 
Topografi efter ICildeme " in Meddelelser dm Grdnland, part xx. 
(1899), pp. 265-329; Joseph Fischer, The Discoveries of the Si Or semen 
in America^ translated from German B. H. Sovisby (London, 
1903). ^ As to the general literature on Greenland, a numlnsr of the 
more important modem works have been noticed in footnotes. 
The often-quoted Meddelelser om Grdnland is of especial value ; it 
is published in parts (Copenhagen) since 1879, and is chiefly written 
in Danish, but each part has a summary in French. In part xiii. 
there is a most valuable list of literature about Greenland up to 
1880. See also Geographical Journal, pa.ssim. 

Amongst other important books on Greenland may be mentioned : 
Hans Egede, Description of Greenland (London, 1745) ; Crantz, 
History of Greenland (2 vols., London, 1820) ; Grdnlands historiske 
Mindesmerker (3 vols., Copenhagen, 1838' 1845) ; H. Rink, Danish 
Greenland (I-X)ndon, 1877) ; H. Rink^ Tales of the Eskimo (London, 
1875) ; (see also same, " Eskimo Tribes ” in Meddelelser om Grdn- 
land, part xi.) ; Johnstrup, Gtesecke's Mineralogtshe Reise i Grdnland 
(Copenhagen, 1878)- (F. N.) 

GREENLAW (a “ grassy hill ”), a town of Berwickshire, Scot- 
land. Pop. (1901) 61 1. It is situated on the Blackadder, 62! m. 
S.E. of Edinburgh by the North British railway company’s branch 
line from Reston Junction to St Boswells. The town was built 
towards the end of the 17th century, to take the place of an older 
one, which stood about a mile to the S.E. It was the county town 
from 1696 to 1853, when for several years it shared this dignity 
with Duns, which, however, is now the sole capital. The chief 
manufactures are woollens and agricultural implements. About 
3 m. to the S. the min of Hume Castle, founded in the 13th 
century, occupies a commanding site. Captured by the English 
in 1547, in spite of I.«uly Home’s gallant defence, it was retaken 
two years afterwards, only to fall again in 1569. After its 
surrender to Cromwell in 1650 it gradually decayed. Towards 
tlie close of the i8th century the 3rd earl of Marchmont had the 
walls rebuilt out of the old stones, and the castle, though a mere 
shell of the original structure, is now a picturesque ruin. 

GREENLEAF, SIMON (1783-1853), American jurist, was 
bom at Newburyport, Massachusetts, on the 5th of December 
1783. When a child he was taken by his father to Maine?, where 
he studied law, and in 1806 began to practise at Standish. He 
soon removed to (iray, where he practised for twelve years, and 
in t8i 8 removed to l^ortland. He was reporter of the supreme 
court of Maine from 1820 to 1832, and published nine volumes of 
Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of Maine (1822 - 1835). 
In 1833 he became Koyall professor, and in 1846 succeeded 
Judge Joseph Story as Dane professor of law in Harvard Univer- 
sity ; in 1848 he retired from his active duties, and became 
professor emeritus. After Iwing for many years president of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, he died at Cambridge, Mass., on 
the 6th of Octol>er 1853. Greenleaf’s principal work is a Treatise 
on the l^aw of Evidence (3 vols., 1842-1853). He also published 
A Full Collection of Cases Chterruled, Denied, Doubted, or Limited 
in their Application, taken from American and English Reports 
(1821), and Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists 
by the Rules of Evidence administered in the Courts of Justice, 
with an account of the Tried of Jesus (1846 ; London, 1847). He 
revised for the American courts William Cruise’s Digest of Imws 
respecting Real Property (3 vols., 1849-1850). 

GREEN MONKEY, a west African representative of the typical 
group of the guenon monkeys technically known as Cercopithecus 
callitrichus, taking its name from the olive-greenish hue of the fur 
of the back, which forms a marked contrast to the white whiskers 
and belly. 

GREENOCK, a municipal and police burgh and seaport of 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Clyde, 23 m. W. by N. of Glasgow by the Caledonian and the 
Glasgow & South-Western railways, 21 m. by the river and 
firth. Pop. (1901) 68,142. The town has a water frontage of 
nearly 4 m. and rises gradually to the hills behind the town in 
which are situated, about 3 m. distant, Loch Thom and Loch 
Gryfe,from both of which is derived the water supply for domestic 
use, and for driving several mills and factories. Ilie streets are 
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laid out on the comparatively level tract behind the firth^ the 
older thoroughfares and buildings lying in the centre. The vrest 
end contains numerous handsome villas and aiine esplanade^ m. 
long^ running from Prince’s Pier to Fort McOilday which is supplied 
with submarine mines for the defence of the river. The capa^us 
bay^ formerly known as the Bay of St Lawrence from a religious 
house long smee demolished^ is protected by a sandbank that ends 
here^ and is hence known as tl^ Tail of the Bank. The fairway 
between this bank^ which begins to the west of Dumbarton^ and 
the southern shore constitutes the safest anchorage in the upper 
firth. There is a continuous line of electric tramways, connecting 
with Port Glasgow on the east and Gourock on the west, a total 
distance of 7]^ m. The annual rainfall amounts to 64 in. and 
Greenock thus has the reputation of being the wettest town in 
Scotland. 

Many of the public buildings are fine structures. The muni* 
cipal buildings, an ornate example of Italian Renaissance, with 
a tower 244 ft. high, were opened in 1887. The custom house on 
the old steamboat quay, in classic style with a Doric portico, 
dates from 1818. The county buildings (1867) have a tower and 
spire 112 ft. high. The Watt Institution, founded in 1837 by a 
son of the famous engineer, James Watt, contains the public 
library (established in 1783), the Watt scientific library (pre- 
sented in 1816 by Watt himself), and the marble statue of James 
Watt by Sir Francis Chantrey. Adjoining it are the museum and 
lecture hall, the gift of James McLean, opened in 1876. Other 
buildings are the sheriff court house, and the Spence Library, 
founded by the widow of William Spence the mathematician. 
In addition to numerous board schools there are the Greenock 
academy for secondary education, the technical college (1900), 
the school of art, and a school of navigation and engineering. 
The charitable institutions include the infirmary ; the cholera 
hospital ; the eye infirmary ; the fever reception house ; Sir 
Gabriel Wood’s mariners’ asylum, an Elizabethan building 
erected in 1851 for the accommodation of aged, merchant sea- 
men ; and the Smithson poorhouse and lunatic asylum, built 
beyond the southern boundary in 1879. Near Albert Harbour 
stands the old west now the north parish church (a Gothic 
edifice dating from 1591) containing some stained-glass windows 
by William Morris; in its kirkyard Burns’s “ Highland Mary ” 
was buried (1786). The west parish church in Nicholson Street 
(1839) js in the Italian Renaissance style and has a campanile. 
The middle parish church (1759) in Cathcart Square is in the 
Classic style with a fine spire. Besides burial grounds near the 
infirmary and attached to a few of the older churches, a beauti- 
ful cemetery, 90 acres in extent, has been laid out in the south- 
western district. The parks and open spaces include Wellington 
Park, Well Park in the heart of the town (these were the gift of 
Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart), Whin Hill, Lyle Road — a broad drive 
winding over the heights towards Gourock, constructed as a 
“ relief work ” in tlie severe winter of 1879- 1880. 

Greenock is under the jurisdiction of a town council with 
provost and bailies. It is a parliamentary burgh, represented by 
one member. The corporation owns the supplies of water (the 
equipment of works and reservoirs is remarkably complete), gas, 
electric light and power, and the tramways (leased to a company). 
The staple industries are shipbuilding (established in 1760) and 
sugar refining (17^5)* Greenock-built vessels have always been 
esteemed, and many Cunard, P. & 0 . apd Allan liners have been 
constructed in the yards. The town has been one of the chief 
centres of the sugar industry. Other important industries 
include the making of boilers, steam-engines, locomotives, 
anchors, chain-cables, sailcloth, ropes, paper, woollen and 
worsted goods, besides general engineering, an aluminium 
factory, a flax-spinning mill, distilleries and an oil-refinery. The 
seal and whale fisheries, once vigorously prosecuted, are extinct, 
but the fishing-fleets for the home waters and the Newfoundlwd 
grounds are considerable. Till 1772 the town leased the first 
harbour (finished in 1710) from Sir John Shaw, the superior, but 
acquired it in that and the following year, and a graving dock 
was opened in 1786. Since then additions and improvements 
have been periodically in progress, and there are now several 


tidal harbours— among them Victoria harbour, Albert harbour, 
the west harbour, the east harbour, the northern tidal harbour, 
the western tidal harbour, the great harbour and James Watt 
dock (completed in x886 at a cost of £6^0,000 with an area of 
2000 ft. by 400 ft. with a depth at low water of 32 ft.), Garvel 
gravity dock and other dry docks. The quay^e exceeds xoo 
acres in area and the quay walls are over 3 m. in length. Both 
the Caledonian and the Glasgow 8c South-Western railwa3's 
(in Prince’s Pier ffie latter company possesses a landing-stage 
nearly 1400 ft. long) have access to the quays. From first to last 
the outlay on the harbour has exceeded £1,500,000. 

In the earlier part of the X7th century Greenock was a fishing 
village, consisting of one row of thatched cottages. A century 
later there were only six slated houses in the place. In 1635 it 
was erected by (Charles 1. into a burgh of barony under a charter 
granted to John Shaw, the government being administered by a 
baron-bailie, or m^istrate, appointed by the superior, "its 
commercial prosperity received an enormous impetus from the 
Treaty of Union (1707), under which trade with America and the 
West Indies rapidly developed. The American War of Independ- 
ence suspended progress for a brief interval, but revival set in 
in 1783, and within Sie following seven years shipping trebled in 
amount. Meanwhile Sir John Shaw — to whom and to whose 
descendants, the Shaw-Stewarts, the town has always been 
indebted — by charter (dated 1741 and 1751) had empowered the 
householders to elect a council of nine meml^rs, which proved to 
be the most liberal constitution of any Scots burgh prior to the 
Reform Act of 1832, when Greenock was raised to the status of 
a parliamentary burgh with the right to return one member to 
parliament. Greenock was the birthplace of James Watt, 
W^illiam Spence (1777-1815) and Dr John Caird (1820-1898), 
principal of Glasgow University, who died in the town and was 
buried in Greenock cemetery. John Galt, the novelist, was 
educated in Greenock, where he also served some time in the 
custom house as a clerk. Rob Roy is said to have raided the 
town in 1715. 

GREENOCKITB, a rare mineral composed of cadmium 
sulphide, CdS, occurring as small, brilliant, honey-yellow crystals 
or as a canary-yellow powder. (Crystals are hexagonal with 
hemimorphic development, being differently terminated at the 
two ends. The faces of the hexagonal prism and of the numerous 
hexagonal pyramids are deeply striated horizontally. The crys- 
tals are translucent to transparent, and have an adamantine 
to resinous lustre ; hardness 3-3J ; specific gravity 4*9. Crystals 
have been found only in Scotland, at one or two places in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, where they occur singly on prehnite 
in the amygdaloidal cavities of basaltic igneous rocks — a rather 
unusual mode of occurrence for a metallic sulphide. The first, 
and largest crystal (about } in. across) was found, about the 
year 1810, in the dolcrite quarry at Bowling in Dumbartonshire, 
but this was thought to be blende. A larger number of crystals, 
but of smaller size, were found in 1840 during the cutting of the 
Bishopton tunnel on the Glasgow & Greenock railway; they 
were detected by Lord Greenock, afterwards the 2nd earl of 
('athcart, after whom the mineral was named. A third locality 
is the Boyleston quarry near Barrhead. At all other localities — 
Przibram in Bohemia, I^urion in Greece, Joplin in Missouri, &c. 
— the mineral is represented only as a powder dusted over the 
surface of zinc minerals, especially blende and calamine, which 
contain a small amount of cadmium replacing zinc. 

Isomorphous with greenockite is the hexagonal zinc sulphide 
(ZnS) known as wurtzite. Both minerals have been prepared 
artificially, and m not uncommon as furnace products. Previous 
to the recent discovery in Sardinia of cadmium oxide as small 
octahedral crystals, greenockite was the only known mineral 
containing cadmium as an essential constituent. (L. J. S.). 

6IIEENOIIB9 a seaport and watering-place of county Louth, 
Ireland, beautifully situated at the north of Carlingford Lough on 
its western shore. It was brought to importance by the action 
of the London 8c North-Western railway company of England, 
which owns the pier and railways joining the Great Northern 
system at Dundwj(i2i m.) and Newiy (14 m.). A regular 
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service of passenger fliteamers oontroUed by the company tuns 
to Holyhead, Wales,' 8o m. S.E. A steam ferry crosses the Lough 
to Greencastle, for Kilkeel, and the southern watering-places of 
County Down* The company also owns the hotd, and laid out 
the golf links. In the vicinit>^ a good example of raised beach, 
some xo ft. above present sea-level, is to be seen. 

GREBNOUGH, GEORGE BELLAS (i77B-x855)r English geo- 
logist, was horn in London on the i8th of January 1778. He 
was educated at Eton, and afterwards (1795) entered Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, but never graduated. In 1798 he pro 
cecded to (idttingen to prosecute legal studies, but having 
attended the lectures of Blumenbach he was attracted to the 
study of natural history, and, coming into the possession of a 
fortune, he abandoned law and devoted his attention to science. 
He studied mineralogy at Freiburg under Werner, travelled in 
various parts of Europe and the British Isles, and worked at 
chemistry at the Royal Institution. A visit to Ireland aroused 
deep interest in political qia^stions, and he was in 1807 elected 
member of parliament for the borough of Gatton, continuing to 
hold his seat until 1812. Meanwhile his interest in geology 
increased, he was elected F.R.S. in 1807, and he was the chief 
founder with others of the Geological Society of London in 1807. 
He was the first clxairman of that Society, and in 1811, when it 
was more regularly constituted, he was the first president : and 
in this capacity he served on two subsequent occasions, and 
did much to promote the advancement of geology. In 1819 
he pul)U8he(l A Critical Examination of the First Principles of 
Geology^ a work which was useful nuiinly in refuting erroneous 
theories. In the same year was pul>lished his famous Geological 
Map of England and W ales ^ in six sheets ; of which a second 
edition was issued in 1839. This map was to a large extent based 
on the original map of William Smith ; but much new informa- 
tion was embodied. In 1843 kc <x)mmenced to prepare a geo- 
logical map of India, which was published in 1854. He died at 
Naples on the 2nd of April 1855. 

GREENOUGH, HORATIO '(1805-1852), American sculptor, 
son of a merchant, was horn at Boston, on the 6th of. September 
1805. At the age of sixteen he entered Harvard, but he devoted 
his principal attention to art, and in the autumn of 1825 went 
to Rome, where ho studied under Thorwaldseu, After a short 
visit in 1826 to Boston, where he executed busts of John Quincy 
Adams and other people of distinction, he returned to Italy and 
took up his residences at Florence. Here one of his first com- 
missions wa.s from James Fenimore (!ooper for n group of Chant- 
ing Cherubs ; and l\c was chosen by the .American government 
to execute the ctdossal statue of Washington for the national 
capital. It was unveiled in 1845, "-nd was really, a fine piece of 
work for it.s day ; but in modern times it has been shaiply 
criiici/.ed as unworthy and incongruous. Shortly afterwiirds 
he received a second government commission for a colossal 
group, the “ Rescue,” intended to represent the conflict between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Indian races. In 1851 he returned to 
Washington to superintend its erection, and in the autumn of 
1852 he was attacked by brain fever, of which he died in Somer- 
ville near Boston on the 18th of December. Among other works 
of Greenough may be mentioned a bust of I^ayette, the Medora 
and the Venus Victrix in the gallery of tlie Boston Athenaeum. 
Greenough was a man of wide culture, and wrote well both in 
prose and verse. 

See H. T. Tuckerman, Memoir of Horatio Greenough (New York, 

GUBNOUOH, JAMBS BRADSTREBT (X833-1901), American 
classical sclmlar, was horn in Portland, Maine, on the 4th of May 
1833. Ho graduated at liarvard in 1856, studied one year at 
the Harvard l^w School, was admitted to the Michigan bar, 
and practised in Marshall, Michigan, until 1865, when he was 
appomted tutor in Latin at Harvard* In 1873 he tecame 
assistant professor, and in 1883 professor of I.atin, a post which 
lie resigned hardly six weeks before his death at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on the xith of October X901. Following the 
lead of Goodwin’s Moods and Teases (x86o), he set himself to 
study Latin historical syntax, and in i87<jtj^published Analysis 


of tho lAtm Subfuneiive, a brief treatise, privately printed, of 
rnudi originality and value, and in . many ways coinciding with 
Berjthold Delbi^ck’s Gebraiuk das Cotsfuncim und Ofkivos m 
Stm^i und Griechisehm (i87i)j wbichi however, quite over- 
shadowed the Analysis, In 1872 af^eaied A LaHn Grarnnof 
for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative Grammar^ 
1 ^ Joseph A. Allen and James B. Greenough, a work of great 
critical carefulness. His theory of constructions is that 
adopted and developed by William Gardner Hale. In 1872-1880 
Greenou^ offered the first courses in Sanskrit and comparative 
philology given at Harvard. His fine abilities for advanced 
scholarship were used outside the classroom in editing the Allen 
and Greenough Latin Series of text-books, although he occa- 
sionally contributed to Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
(founded in 1S89 and endowed at his instance by his own class) 
papers on Latin syntax, prosody and etymology — a subject 
on which he plann^ a long work — on Roman archaeology and 
on Greek religion at the time of the New Comedy. He assisted 
largely in the founding of RadclifTe College. An able English 
scholar and an excellent etymologist, he collaborated with 
Professor George L. Kittredge on Words atid their Ways in 
English Speech (1901), one of the best books on the subject in 
the language. He wrote clever light verse, including The Blacks 
birds, a comedietta, first published in The Atlantic Monthly 
(vol. xxxix. 1877) ; The Rose and the Ring (1880), a pantomime 
adapted from Tliackeray ; The Queen of Hearts (1885), a dramatic 
fantasia; and Old King Cole (1889), an operetta. 

Sec the sketch by C»eorge 1 .. Kittredge in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. xiv. (1903), pp. 1-17 (also printed m Harvard 
Graduates* Magazine, vol. x., Dec. 1901, pp. 196-201). 

GRBEN RIBBON CLUB, one of the earliest of the loosely 
combined associations which met from lime to time in London 
taverns or coffee-houses for political purposes in the 17th century. 
It had its meeting-place at the King’s Head tavern at Chancery 
Lane End, and was therefore known as the “ King’s Head Club.” 
It seems to have been founded about the year 1675 as a resort 
for members of the political party hostile to the court, and as 
these associates were in the habit of wearing in their hats a bow, 
or “ bob,” of green ribbon, as a distinguishing badge useful 
for the purpose of mutual rc'cognition in street brawls, the name 
of the club became changed, alxuit 1679, Green Ribbon 

Club. The frequenters of the club were the extreme faction of the 
country party, the men who supported Titus Oates, and who 
were concerned in the Rye House Plot and Monmouth’s rebellion. 
Roger North tells us that ** they admitted all strangers that were 
confidingly introduced, for it was a main end of their institutions 
to make proselytes, especially of the raw estated youth newly 
come to town.” According to Dryden {Absalom and Achitophd) 
drinking was the chief attraction, and the members talked and 
organized sedition over their cups. Thomas Dangerfield supplied 
the court with a list of forty-eight members of the Green Ribbon 
Club in 1679 ; and although Dangerfield’s numerous perjuries 
make his unsupported evidence worthless, it receives confirma- 
tion as regards .several names from a list given to James II. by 
Nathan Wade in 1885 {Harleian MSS, 6845), while a number 
of more eminent personages are mentioned in The Cabal, a satire 
published in 1680, as also frequenting the club. From these 
sources it would appear that the duke of Monmouth himself, 
and statesmen like Halifax, Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Maccles- 
field, Cavendish, Bedford, Grey of Warke, Herbert of Cherbury, 
were among those who fraternized at the King’s Head Tavern 
with third-rate writers such as Scroop, Mulgrave and Shadwell, 
with remnants of the Cromwellian regime like Falconbridge, 
Henry Ireton and Claypole, with such profligates as Lord Howard 
of Escrik and Sir Henry Blount, and with scoundrels of the 
type of Dangerfield and Oates. An allusion to Dangerfield, 
notorious among his other crimes and treacheries for a seditious 
paper found in a meal-tub, is found in connexion with the club 
in The L&yal Subjects^ Litany, one of the innumerable satires 
of the period, in which occur the Hues ; 

From the dark-lanthom Plot, and the Green Ribbon Club 

Fiom brewing sedition in a sanctified Tub, 

, Libera nos, Domine^* 
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The dub was the headquarters of the Whig OptXMdtm to the 
courts and its members were active promoters of conspiracy and 
s^tion. The president was either Lord Shaftesbury or Sir 
Robert Peyton, M.P. for Middlesex, who afterwards turned 
mformer. The Green Ribbon Club served both as a debating 
society and an intelligence department for the Whig faction. 
Questions under discussion in parliament were here threshed 
out by the members over their tobacco ^d ale; the latest news 
from Westminster or the city was railed in the tavern, “ for 
some or others were continually coming and going,” says Roger 
North, “ to import or export news and stories.” Slander of the 
court or the Tories was invented in the club and sedulously 
spread over the town, and measures were there concerted for 
pushing on the Exclusion Bill, or for promoting the pretensions 
of the duke of Monmouth. The popular credulity as to Catholic 
outrages in the days of the Popish Plot was stimulated by 
scan^lmongers of the club, whose members went about in silk 
armour, supposed to be bullet proof, in which any man dressed 
up was as safe as a house,” says North, '' for it was impossible 
to strike him for laughing ” ; while in their pockets, “ for street 
and crowd-work,” they carried the weapon of oflFence invented 
by Stephen College and known as the Protestant Flail.” 

The genius of Shaftesbury found in the Green Ribbon Qub 
the means of constructing the hrst systematized political organiza- 
tion in England, North relates that “ every post conveyed 
the news and tales legitimated there, as also the malign construc- 
tions of all the good actions of the government, especially to 
places where elections were depending, to shape men’s characters 
into fit qualifications to be chosen or rejected.” In the general 
election of January and February 1679 Whig interest 
throughout the country was managed and controlled by a 
committee sitting at the club in Chancery Lane. The club’s 
oi^anizing activity was also notably effective in the agitation 
of the Petitioners in 1679. This celebrated movement wa.s 
engineered from the Green Ribbon Club with all the skill and 
energy of a modern caucus. The petitions were prepared in 
London and sent down to every part of the country, where paid 
canvassers took them from house to house collecting signatures 
with an air of authority that made rcfu.sal difficult. The great 
“ pope-burning ” processions in 1680 and 1 681 , on the anniversary 
of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, were also organized by the club. 
They ended by the lighting of a huge bon-firc in front of the club 
windows ; and as they proved an effective means of inflaming 
the religious passions of the populace, it was at the Green Ribbon 
Club that the mobile vul»us first received the nickname of the 
mob.” The activity of the club was, however, short-lived. 
The failure to carry the Exclusion Bill, one of the favourite 
projects of the faction, was a blow to its influence, which declined 
rapidly after the flight of Shaftesbury, the confiscation of the 
city of London’s charter, and the discovery of the Rye House 
Plot, in which many of its members were implicated. In 1685 
John Ayloffe, who was found to have been “ a clubber at the 
King’s Head Tavern and a green-ribon man,” was executed 
in front of the premises on the spot where the pope-burning ” 
bon-fires had been kindled ; and although tlie tavern was still 
in existence in the time of Queen Anne, the Green Ribbon Club 
which made it famous did not survive the accession of James II. 
The precise situation of the King’s Head Tavern, described by 
North £is “ over against the Inner Temple Gate,” was at the 
comer of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, on the east side of the 
latter thoroughfare. 

See Sir George Sitwell, The First Whig (Scarborough, 1894), 
coataiiung an ilTustration of the Green Ribbon Club and a pope- 
burning procession ; Roger North, Examen (London, 1740) ; 
Anchitdl Gtey, Debates of the House of Commons, 166^1684, vol. 
viii. (10 vOls., London, 1769) ; Sir John Bramston, Autobiography 
(Camden Soc., London, 1845). (R. J. M.) 

GREENSAND, in geolog}% the name that has been applied to 
no fewer than three distinct members of the Cretaceous System, 
viz. die Upper Greensand (see Gault), the Lower Greensand 
and the so-called Cambridge Greensand, a local phase of the base 
of the Chalk The term was introduced by the early 

English geolo^sts for certain sandy rocks which frequently 
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exhibited a greenish colour on account of the presence of minute 
grains of the green mineral glauconite. Until the fossils bf these 
rocks came to be carefully studied there was much oonfiision 
between what is now known as the Upper Greensand (Selbomian) 
and the Lower Greensand. Here we shall confine our attention 
to the latter. 

The Lower Gr^sand was first examined in detail by W. H. 
Fitton (Q./.GhS. iii., 1847), who, in 1845, had proposed the name 
“ Vectine ” for the formation. The name was revived under the 
form “Vectian” in 1885 by A. J. Jukes-Browne, because, 
although sands and sandstones prevail, the green colour has 
often Ranged by oxidation of the iron to various shades of red 
and brown, and other lithological types, clays and limestones 
repres^t this horizon in certain areas. The Lower Greensand 
is typically^ developed in the Wealden district, in the Isle of 
Wi^t, in Dorsetshire about Swanage, and it appears again 
beneath the northern outcrop of the Chalk in Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire and Bedfordshire, and thence it is traceable through 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire into east Yorkshire. It rests conform- 
ably upon the Wealden formation in the soutli of England, but 
it is clearly separable from tlic beds beneath by the occurrence 
of marine fossils, and by the fac:t that there is a marked overlap 
of the Lower Greensand on the Weald in Wiltshire, and derived 
pebbles are found in the basal beds. The whole series is 800 ft. 
thick at Atherfield in the Isle of Wight, but it thin.s rapidly 
westward. It is usually clearly marked off from the overlying 
Gault. 

In the Wealden area the Lower Greensand has been sub- 
divided as follows, although the several members are not every- 
where recognizable : — 

• Isk of Wight. 

Folkestone Ikxls (70-100 ft.) . Carstone and Sand rock series. 
Sandgate Beds (75-100 ft.) , Ferruginous Sands (Shanklin sands). 
Hythe Beds (80-300 ft.) . . Ferruginous Sands (Walpen sands). 

Atfierfield Clay (20-90 ft.) . . Atherfield Clay. 

The Atherfield Clay i.s usually a sandy clay, fossiliferous. The 
basal portion, 5-6 ft., is known as the “ Perna bed ” from the 
abundance of Perna Mutteti ; other fossils are Hopliics Deshay esii, 
Exogyra sinuata, Ancyloceras Mathesonianum, The Hythe beds 
arc interstratified thin limestones and sandstones ; the former 
are bluish-grey in colour, compact and hard, with a certain 
amount of quartz and glauconite. The limestone is known 
locally as “ rag ” ; the Ke ntish Rag has been largcl}’ employed 
as a building stone and roadstone ; it frequently contains layers 
of chert (known as Sevenoaks stone near that town). The sandy 
portions are very variabk? ; the stone is often clayey and calcare- 
ous and rarely hard enough to make a good building stone ; 
locally it is called “ hassock ” (or Calkstonc). The two stones 
are well expo.sed in the Iguanodon Quarr\' near Maidstone (so 
called from the discovery of the bones of that reptile). South- 
west of Dorking sandstone and grit become more prevalent, and 
it is known there as “ Bargatc stone,” much used around Godai- 
ming. Pulborough stone is another local sandstone of the Hythe 
beds. Fuller’s earth occurs in parts of tliis formation in 
Surrey. The Sandgate beds, mainly dark, argillaceous sand and 
clay, are well developed in east Kent, and about Midhurst, 
Pulborough and Petworth. At Nutfield the celebrated fuller’s 
earth deposits occur on th^ horizon ; it is also found near 
Maidstone, at Bletchingley and Red Hill. The Folkestone beds 
are light-coloured, rather coarse sands, enclosinglayers of siliceous 
limestone (Folkestone stone) and chert ; a phospliatic bed is found 
near the top. These beds are well seen in the cliffs at Folkestone 
and near Reigate. At Ightham there is a fine, hard, white sand- 
stone along with a green, quartzitic variety (Ightham stone). In 
Sussex the limestone and chert are usually lacking, but a fer- 
ruginous grit, “ carstone,” occurs in lenticular masses and layers, 
which is used for road metal at Pulborough, Fit^leworth, &c. 

The Lower Greensand usually forms picturesque, healthy 
country, as about Leith Hill, Hindhead, Midhurst,. Petworth, at 
Woburn, or at Shanklin and Sandown in the Isle of Wight. 
Outside the southern area the Lower Greensand is re(»:esentedby 
the Faringdon sponge-bearing beds in Berkshire, the Sandy and 
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Potton beds in Bedfordshire, the Shotover iron sands of Oxford- 
shire, the sands and fuller’s earth of Woburn, the Leighton 
Buzzard sands, the brick clays of Snettisham, and perhaps the 
Sandringham sands of Norfolk, and the carstone of that county 
and Linadnshire. The upper ironstone, limestone and clay of the 
fdncolashirc Tealby beds appear to belong to this horizon along 
with the up|>er part of the Speeton beds of Yorkshire. The sands 
of the Lower Greensand are largely employed for the rhanufacture 
of glass, for which purpose they are dug at Aylesford, Godstone, 
near Reigate, Hartshill, near Aylesbury and other places ; the 
ferruginous sand is worked as an iron ore at Seend. 

This formation is continuous across the channel into France, 
where it is well developed in Boulonnais. According to the 
continental classification the Atherfield Clay is equivalent to the 
Urgonian or Barremian ; the Sandgate and Hythe beds belong to 
the Aptian {^q,v ,) ; while the upper part of the Folkestone beds 
would fall within the lower Albian {qjv.). 

See the Memairs of the Geological Survey, “ Geology of the Weald ** 
(1^75). " Geology of the Isle of Wight *’ (2nd ed., 1880), Geology 
of th(; Isle of Purbeck " (1898) ; and the Record of Excursions, 
(veologists* Association (London, 1891). (J. A. H.) 

GREENSBORO, a city and the county-seat of Guilford county. 
North Carolina, U.S.A., about 80 m. N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. 
(1890) 3317, (tqoo) 10,035, of whom 4086 were negroes ; 
(1906, estimate), 14,067. Greensboro is served by several lines 
of the Southern Railway. It is situated in the Piedmont region 
of the state and has an excellent climate. The city is the seat of 
the State Normal and Industrial College (1892) for girls ; of the 
Greensboro Female ('ollege (Methodist Episcopal, South ; 
chartered in 1838 and opened in 1846), of which the Rev, Charles 
F. Deems was president in 1850-1854, and which, owing to the 
burning of its buildings, was suspended from 1863 to 1874 ; and of 
two institutions for negroes — a State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and Bennett College (Methodist Episcopal,co-educational, 
1873). Another school for negroes, Immanuel Lutheran College 
(Evanjyelical Lutheran, co-educational), was opened at Concord, 
N.C., m 1903, was removed to Greensboro in 1905, and in 1907 
was establish(;d at Lutherville, E. of Greensboro. About 6 m. W. 
of Greensboro is Guilford College (co-educational ; Friends), 
founded as “ New Garden Boarding School ’’ in 1837 and re- 
chartered under its present name in 1888. Greensboro has a 
Carnegie library, St Leo hospital and a large auditorium. It is 
the shipping-point lor an agricultural, lumbering and trucking 
region, among whose products Indian corn, tobacco and cotton 
are especially important ; is an important insurance centre ; has 
a large wholesale trade ; and has various manufactures, including 
cotton goods ^ (especially blue denim), tobacco and cigars, 
lumber, furniture, sash, doors and blinds, machinery, foundry 
products and terra-cotta. 'Ehe value of the factory products 
increased from $925,411 in 1900 to $1,828,837 in 1905, or 97*6 %. 
The municipality owns and operates the water- works. Greensboro 
was named in honour of General Nathanael Greene, who on the 
r5th of March 1781 fought with Cornwallis the battle of Guilford 
Court House, about 6 m. N.W. of the city, where there is now a 
Battle-Ground Park of 100 acres (including Lake Wilfong): this 
park contains a Revolutionary museum, and twenty-nine monu- 
ments, including a Colonial Column, an arch (1906) in memory 
of Ilrig.-General Francis Nash (1720-1777), of North Carolina, 
who died in October 1777 of wounds^eceived at Germantown, and 
Davidson Arch (1905), in honour of William Lee Davidson (1746- 
1781), a brigadier-geni?ral of North Carolina troops, who was killed 
at Catawba and in whose honour Davidson College, at Davidson, 
N.C., was named. Greensboro was founded and became the 
county -seat in 1808, was organized as a town in 1829, and was 
first chartered as a city in 1870. 

1 One of the first cotton mills in the South and probably the 
first in this state was establislied at Greensboro in 1832. It closed 
about 20 years afterwards, and in 1889 new mills were built. Three 
very large mills were built in the decade after 1895, and three mill 
villages, proximity, Revolution and White Oak, named from these 
three mills, lie immediatelv N. of the city ; in 1908 their population 
was estimated at 8000. The owners of these mills maintain schools 
for the children of operatives and carry on welfare work " in these 
villages. 


6RBRN8BUR0, a borough and the county-seat of Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 31 m. £.S.£. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890) 4203; (1900) 6508, of whom 48^ were foreign-bom. 
It 18 served by two lines of the Pennsylvania Railway. It is an 
important coal centre, and manufactures engines, iron and brass 
goods, flour, lumber and bricks. In addition to its public school 
system, it has several private schools, including St Mary’s 
Academy and St Joseph’s Academy, both Roman Catholic. About 
3 m. N.£. of what is now Greensburg stood the village of Hanna’s 
Town, .settled about 1770 and almost completely destroyed 
by the Indians on the 13th of July 1782 ; here what is said to 
have been the first court held west of the Alleghanies opened on 
the 6th of April 1773, and the county courts continued to be held 
here until 1787. Greensburg was settled in 1784-1785, imme- 
diately after the opening of the stale road, not far from the trail 
followed by (General John Forbes on his march to Fort Duquesne 
in 1758 ; it was made the county-seat in 1787, and was incor- 
porated in 1799. In 1905 the boroughs of Ludwick (pop. in 1900, 
901), East Greensburg (1050), and South-east Greensburg (620) 
were merged with Greensburg. 

Sec John N. Boucher's History of Westmoreland County, Pa, 
(3 vols., New York, 1906). 

GREENSHANK, one of the largest of the birds commonly 
known as sandpipers, the Totanus glottis of most ornithological 
writers. Some exercise of the imagination is however needed to 
see in the dingy olive-coloured legs of this species a justification 
of the English name by which it goes, and the application of that 
name, which seems to he due to Pennant, was probably by way 
of distinguishing it from two allied but perfectly distinct species 
of Totanus {T, calidris and T. fuscus) having red legs and usually 
called redshanks. The greenshank is a native of the northern 
parts of the Old World, but in winter it wanders far to the south, 
and occurs regularly at the Cape of Good Hope, in India and 
thence throughout the Indo-Malay Archipelago to Australia. 
It has also been recorded from North America, but its appearance 
there must be considered accidental. Almost as bulky as a 
woodcock, it is of a much more slender build, and its long legs 
and neck give it a graceful appearance, which is enhanced by 
the activity of its actions. Disturbed from the moor or marsh, 
where it hias its nest, it rises swiftly into the air, conspicuous 
by its white back and rump, and uttering shrill cries flies round 
the intruder. It will perch on the topmost bough of a tree, 
if a tree Iw near, to watch his proceedings, and the cock exhibits 
all the astounding gesticulations in which the males of so many 
other Limicolae indulge during the breeding -season — with 
certain variations, however, that are peculiarly its own. It 
breeds in no small numbers in the Hebrides, and parts of the 
Scottish Highlands from Argyllshire to Sutherland, as well as 
in the more elevated or more northern districts of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, and probably also thence to Kam- 
chatka. In North America it is represented by two species, 
Totanus semipalmatus and T, melanoleucus, there called willets, 
telltales or tattlers, which in general habits resemble the green- 
shank of the Old World. (A. N.) 

GREENVILLEy a city and the county-seat of Washington 
county, Mississippi, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Mississippi 
river, about 75 m. N. of Vicksburg. Pop. (1890) 6658 ; (1900) 
7642 (4987 negroes); (1910) 9610. Greenville is served by the 
Southern and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railways, and by 
various passenger and freight steamboat lines on the Mississippi 
river. It is situated in the centre of the Yazoo Delta, a rich 
cotton-producing region, and its industries are almost exclusively 
connected with that staple. There are large warehouses, com- 
presses and gins, extensive cotton-sqed oil work's and sawmills. 
Old Greenville, about 1 m. S. of the present site, was the county 
seat of Jefferson county until 1825 (when Fayette succeeded it;, 
and later became the county-seat of Washin^on county. Much 
of the old town caved into the river, and during the Civil War it 
was burned by the Federal forces soon after the capture of 
Memphis. The present site was then adopted. The town of 
Greenville was incorporated in 1870 ; in 1886 it was chartered 
as a city. 
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GRSBNVILLE» a city and the county-eeat of Darke county^ 
Ohio^ U,S^., on GreenviUe Creaky 36 m* N.W. of Dayton. 
Pop. (1900) 5501 ; (1910) 6*37. It is served by the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Qiicago & St Louis and the Cincinnati Northern 
raUways, and by interurban electric xaibrnya. It is situated 
about 1050 ft. above sea-level and is the trade centre of a large 
and fertile agricultural district, producing cereals and tobacco. 
It manufactures lumber, foundry products, canned goods and 
creamery products and has grain devators and tob^co ware- 
houses. In the city is a Carnegie library, and 3 m. distant there 
is a county Children’s Home and Infir^ry. The municipality 
owns and operates its water-works. Greenvfflie occupies the site 
of an Indian village and of Fort Greenville (built by General 
Anthony Wayne in 1793 and burned in 1796). Here, on the 
3rd of August 1795, General Wayne, the year after his victory 
over the Indians at Fallen Timbers, concluded with them the 
treaty of Greenville, the Indians agreeing to a cessation of 
hostilities and ceding to the United States a considerable portion 
of Ohio and a number of small tracts in Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan (induding the sites of Sandusky, Toledo, Defiance, 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mackinac, Peoria and Chicago), and the 
United States agreeing to pay to the Indians $20,000 worth of 
goods immediately and an annuity of goods, valued at $9500, 
for ever, 'fhe tribes concerned were the Wyandots, the Dela- 
wares, the Shawnees, the Ottawas, the Chippewas, the Pottawa- 
tomies, the Miamis, the Weeas, the Kickapoos, the Pionkashas, 
the Kaskaskias and the Eel-river tribe. Tecumseh lived at 
Greenville from 1805 to 1809, and a second Indian treaty was 
negotiated there in July 1814 by General W. H. Harrison and 
Lewis Cass, by which the Wyandots, the Delawares, the Shawnees, 
the (Ohio) ^necas and the Miamis agreed to aid the United 
States in war with Great Britain. The first permanent white 
settlement of Greenville was established in 1808 and the town 
was laid out in the same year. It was made the county-seat of 
the newly erected county in 1809, was incorporated as a town in 
1838 and chartered as a city in 1887. 

GREENVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Greenville 
county. South Carolina, U.S.A., on the Reedy river, about 140 m. 
N.W. of Columbia, in the N.W. part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
8607 ; (1900) it,86o, of whom 54T4 were negroes ; (U.S. census, 
1910) 15,741. It is served by the Southern, the Green\ ille & 
Knoxville and the Charleston & Western Carolina railways. 
It lies 976 ft. above sea-level, near the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, its climate and scenery attracting summer visitors. 
It is in an extensive cotton-growing and cotton-manufacturing 
district. Greenville’s chief interest is in cotton, but it has 
various other manufactures, including carriages, wagons, iron 
and fertilizers. The total value of the factory products of the 
city in 1905 was 81,676, 774, an increase of 73*5 % since 1900. 
The city is the seat of Furman University, Chicora College for 
girls (1893 ; Presbyterian), and Greenville Female College (1854 ; 
Baptist), which in 1907-1908 had 379 students, and which, 
besides the usual departments, lias a conservatory of music, 
a school of art, a school of expression and physical culture and 
a kindergarten normal training school. Furman University 
(Baptist ; opened in 1852) grew out of the “ Furman Academy 
and Theological Institution,” opened at Edgefield, S.C., in 1827, 
and named in honour of Richard Furman (1755-1825), a well- 
known Baptist clergyman of South Carolina, whose son, James 
C. Furman (1809-1891), was long president of the University. 
In 1907-1908 the university had a faculty of 15 and 250 students, 
of whom 101 were in the Furman Fitting School. Greenville 
was laid out in 1797, was originally known as Pleasantburg and 
was first chartered as a city in 1868. 

GREENVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Hunt county, 
Texas, U.S.A., near the headwaters of the Sabine river, 48 m. 
N.E. of Dallas. Pop. (1800) 4330; (1900) 6860(114 being foreign- 
bom and 1751 negroes); (1910) 8850. It is served by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St Louis South-Western and the 
Texas Midland railways. It is an important cotton market, 
has gins and compresses, a large cotton seed oil refinery, 
and other manufactories, and is a trade centre for a rich agri- 
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cultural district. The city owns and operates its electric-lighting 
plant. It is the seat of Burleson College (Baptist), founded in 
1893, and I m. from the city limits, in the village of Peniel 
(pop. 1908, about 500), a community of Holiness ” people, are 
the Texas Holiness University (1898), a Holiness orphan asylum 
and a Holiness press. Greenvilk was settled in 1844, and was 
chartered as a city in 1875. In 1907 the Texas legislature 
granted to the city a new charter establishing a commission 
government similar to that of Galveston. 

GREENWICH, a township of Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on Long Island Souiid, in the extreme S.W. part of the 
state, about 28 m. N.£. of New York City. It contains a borough 
of the same name and the village.s of Cos Cob, Riverside and 
Sound Beach, all served by the New York, New Haven & Hert- 
ford Railway ; the townidiip has steamboat and electric railway 
connexions with New York City. Pop. of the township (1900) 
12,172 (3271 foreign-born); (1910) 16,463; of the borough 
(1900) 2420; (1910) 3886. Greenwich is a summer resort, 
principally for New Yorkers. Among the residents have been 
Edwin Thomas Booth, Jolin Henry Twachtman, the landscape 
painter, and Henry Osborne Havemeyer (1847-1907), founder 
of the American Sugar Company. There are several fine churches 
in the township ; of one in Sound Beach the Rev. William H. H 
Murray (1840-1904), called Adirondack Murray,” from his 
Camp Life in the Adirondack Mountains (1868), was once pastor. 
In the borough are a public library, Greenwich Academy (1827 ; 
co-educational), the Brunswick School for boys (1901), with 
which Betts Academy of Stamford was united in 1908, and a 
hospital. The principal manufactures are belting, woollens, 
tinners’ hardware, iron and gasolene motors. Oysters are shipped 
from Greenwich. The first settlers came from the New Haven 
Colony in 1640 ; but the Dutch, on account of the explora- 
tion of Long Island Sound by Adrian Blok in 1614, laid 
claim to Greenwich, and as New Haven did nothing to assist 
the settler.s, they consented to union with New Ne^rland in 
1642. Greenwich then became a Dutch manor. By a treaty 
of 1650, which fixed the boundary between New Netherland and 
the New Haven Q)lony, the Dutch relinqui.shed their claim to 
Greenwich, but the inhabitants of the town refused to submit 
to the New Haven Colony until October 1656. Six years later 
Greenwich was one of the first towns of the New Haven Colony 
to submit to Connecticut. The township suffered severely 
during the War of Independence on account of the frequent 
quartering of American troops within its borders, the depreda- 
tions of bonds of lawless men after the occupation of New York 
by the British in 1778 and its invasion by the British in 1779 
(Februar}^ 25) and 1781 (December 5). There was also a strong 
loyalist .sentiment. On the old post-road in Greenwich is the 
inn, built about 1729, at which Israel Putnam was surprised in 
February 1779 by a force under General Tryon ; according to 
tradition he escaped b)' riding down a flight of steep stone steps. 
The inn was purchased in 1901 by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who restored it and made it a Putnam Memorial. 
The township government of Greenwich wax instituted in the 
colonial period. The borough of Greenwich was incorporated in 
1858. 

See D. M, Mead, History of the Town of Greenwich (New York, 1857). 

GREENWIOH, a south-eastern metropolitan borough of 
I London, England, bounded N. by the river Thames, E. by 
j Woolwich, S. by Lewisham and W. by Deptford. Pop. (1901) 
95,770. Area, 3851-7 acres. It has a river-frontage of 4^ m., 
the Thames making two deep bends, enclo.sing the Isle of Dogs 
on the north and a similar peniasula on the Greenwich side. 
Greenwich is connected with Poplar on the north shore by the 
Greenwich tunnel (1902), for foot-passengers, to the Isle of Dogs 
(Cubitt Town), and by the Blackwall Tunnel (189^ for street 
I traffic, crossing to a point between the East and West India 
1 Docks (see Poplar). The main thoroughfares from W. lo E. 
are Woolwich and Shooter’s Hill Roads, the second rqjresenting 
the old high road through Kent, the Roman Watling Street. 
Greenwich is first noticed in the reign of Ethelred, when it was 
a station of the Danish fleet (10x1-1014). 

xri. 18 fl 
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The most noteworthy buildings are the hospital and the 
obiKrvatory. Greenwich Hospital, as it is still called, became 
in 1873 a Royal Naval College. Upon it or its site centre n^rly 
all the historical associations of the place. The noble building, 
contrasting strangely with the wharves adjacent and opposite 
to it, make a striking picture, standing on the low river-bank with 
a background formed by the wooded elevation of Greenwich 
Park. They (iccupy the site of an ancient royal palace called 
Greenwich House, wliich was a favourite royal residence as 
early as 1300, but was granted by Henry V. to Thiomas Beaufort, 
duke of Exeter, from whom it passed to Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, who largely improved the property and named it 
Placenlia, It did not revert to the crown till his death in 1447. 
It was the birthplace of Henry VIII., Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, and here Edward VI. died. The building was enlarged 
by Edward IV., by Henry VITt., who made it one of his chief 
residences, by James I. and by Charles I., who erected the 
“ Queen s House ” for Henrietta Maria. The tenure of land 
from the crown “ as of the manor of East Greenwich ” became at 
this time a recognized formula, and occurs in a succession of 
American colonial charters from those of Virginia in 1606, 1609 
and 1612 to that of New Jersey in 1674. Along with other royal 
palaces Greenwich was at the Revolution appropriated by the 
Protector, but it reverted to the crown on the restoration of 
Charles II., by whom it was pulled down, and the west wing of 
the present hospital was erected as part of an extensive design 
which was not further carried out. In its unfinished state it 
wiis assigned by the patent of William and Mary to certain of 
the great officers of state, as commissioners for its conversion 
into a hospital for seamen ; and it was opened as such in 1705. 
The buikhng consists of four lilocks. Behind a terrace 860 ft. 
in length, stretching along the river side, are the buildings 
erected in the time of (Charles II. from Inigo Jones’s designs, and 
in that' of Queen Anne from designs by Sir Christopher Wren ; 
and behind these buildings are on the west those of King William 
and on the east those of Queen Mary, both from Wren’s designs. 
In the King William range is the painted hall. Here in 1806 the 
remains of Nelson lay in state before their burial in St Paul's 
Cathedral. Its walls and coiling were painted by Sir James 
'I'hornhill with various emblematic devices, and it is hung with 
portraits of the mo.st distinguished admirals and paintings of 
the chief naval battles of England. In the Queen Anne range is 
the Royal Naval Mu,scum, containing models, relics of Nelson 
and of E ranklin, and other objects. In the centre of the principal 
quadrangle of the hospital there is a .statue of George 11. by 
Rysbruck, sculptured out of u single block of marble taken from 
thtf French by Admiral Sir George Hooke. In the upper quad- 
rangle is a bust of Nelson by C'bantrey, and there are various 
other memorials and relics. The oldest part of the building was 
in some mea.sure rebuilt in 1811, and the present chapel was 
erected to replace one destroyed by fire in 1779. The endow- 
ments of the hospifal were increased at various periods from 
hecjuests and forfeited estates. Formerly 2700 retired seamen 
were boarded witliin it, and 5000 or 6000 others, called out- 
pensioners, received stipends at various rates out of its funds ; 
but in 1865 an act was passed empowering the Admiralty to 
grant liberal pensions in lieu of food and lodging to such of the 
inmates as were willing to quit the hospital, and in i860 another 
act was passed making their leaving on these conditions com- 
pulsory. It was then devoted to the accommodation of the 
students of the Royal Naval College, the Infirmary being granted 
to the Seamen’s Hospital Society. Behind the College is the 
Royal Hospital School, where 1000 boys, sons of petty officers 
and seamen, are hoarded. 

To the south of the hospital is Greenwich Park (185 acres), 
lying high, and commanding extensive views over London, the 
Thames and the plain of Essex. It was enclosed by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, and laid out by Charles II., and contains 
a fine avenue of Spanish chestnuts planted in his time. In it is 
situated the Roval Observatory, built in 1675 advance- 

ment of navigation and nautical astronomy. From it the exact 
time is conveyed each day at one o’clock by electric signal to 


the chief towns throughout the country ; British and the majority 
of foreign geographers reckon longitude from its meridian. A 
standard clock and measures are seen at the entrance. A new 
building was completed in 1899, the magnetic pavilion lying 
some 400 yds. to the east, so placed to avoid the disturbance 
of instruments which would be occasioned 1^ the iron used in 
the principal building. South of the park lies the open common 
of Blackheath, mainly within the borough of Lewisham, and in 
the east the borough includes the greater part of Woolwich 
Common. 

At Greenwich an annual banquet of cabinet ministers, known 
as the whitebait dinner, formerly took place. This ceremony 
arose out of a dinner held annually at Dagenham, on the Essex 
shore of the Thames, by the commissioners for engineering 
works carried out there in 17 15-1 72o--a remarkable achievement 
for this period — to save the lowlands from Hooding. To one of 
these dinners Pitt was invited, and was subsequently accom- 
panied by some of his colleagues. Early in the 19th century the 
venue of the dinner, which had now become a ministerial function, 
was transferred to Greenwich, and though at first not always 
held here, was later celebrated regularly at the “ Ship,” an 
hotel of ancient foundation, closed in 1908. The banquet 
continued till 1868, was revived in 1874-1880, and was held for 
the last time in 1894. 

The parish church of Greenwich, in Church Street, is dedicated 
to St Alphege, archbishop, who was martyred here by the 
Danes in 1012. In the church Wolfe, who died at Quebec 
(j^759)> and Tallis, the musician, are buried. A modem stained- 
glass window commemorates Wolfe. 

The parliamentary borough of Greenwich returns one member. 
Two burgesses were returned in 1577, but it was not again repre- 
sented till the same privilege was conferred on it in 1832. 
The borough council consists of a mayor, fi\^e aldermen and 
thirty councillors. 

OMENWOOD, FREDERICK (1830-1909), English journalist 
and man of letters, was born in April 1830. He was one of three 
brothers — the others being James and Charles — who all gained 
reputation as journalists, Frederick started life in a printing 
house, but at an early age began to write in periodicals. In 
1853 he contributed a sketch of Napoleon III. to a volume 
called Thfi Napoleon Dynasty (2nd ed., 1855). He also wrote 
several novels : The Loves of an Apothecary (1854), The Path 
of Roses (1859) and (with his brother James) Under a Cloud 
(i860). To the second number of the CornhiU Magazine he 
contributed ” An Essay without End,” and this led to an intro- 
duction to Thackeray. In 1862, when Thackerav resigned the 
editorship of the CornhiU, Greenwood became joint editor with 
G. H. Lewes. In 1864 he was appointed sole editor, a post 
which he held until 1868. While at the CornhiU he wrote an 
article in which he suggested, to some extent, how Thackeray 
might have intended to conclude his unfinished work Denis 
Duval, and in its pages appeared Margaret DenziVs History, 
Greenwood’s most ambitious work of fiction, published in 
volume form in 1864. At that time Greenwood had conceived 
the idea of an evening newspaper, which, while containing “ all 
the news proper to an evening journal,” should, for the most 
part, be made up “ of original articles upon the many things 
which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse 
the leisure of mankind.” Public affairs, literature and art, 
“ and all the infiuences which strengthen or dissipate society ” 
were to be discussed by men whose independence and authority 
were equally unquestionable. Canning’s Anti- Jacobin and the 
Saturday Review of 1864 were the joint models Greenwood had 
before him. The idea was taken up by Mr George Smith, and 
the PaU MaU Gazette (so named after Thackeray’s imaginary 
paper in Pendennis) was launched in February 1865, with 
Greenwood as editor. Within a few years he had come to 
exercise a great influence on public affairs. His views somewhat 
rapidly ripened from what was described as philosophic Liberal- 
ism into Conservatism. No minister in Great Britain, Mr 
Gladstone declared, ever had a more able, a more zealous, a 
more effective supporter for his policy than Lord Beaconsficld 
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had in Greenwood. It was on the si^estson of Greenwood 
that Beaconsheld purchased in 1875 the Suez Cand shares of the 
Khedive Ismail ; the British government being ignorant, until 
informed by Greenwood, that the shares were for sale and likely 
to be bought by France. It was characteristic of Greenwood 
that he declined to publish the news of the purchase of the shares 
in the Pall Mall b?fore the official announcement was made. 

Early in 1880 the Pall Mall changed owttere, and the new 
proprietor required it to support Liberal policy. Greenwood 
at once resigned his editorship, but in May a new paper, the 
St James's Gazette, was started for him by Mr Henry Hucks 
Gibl% (afterwards Lord Aldenham), and Gi^nwood proceeded 
to carry on in it the tradition which he had established in the 
PaU Mall. At the St James's Greenwood remained for over 
eight years, continuing to exercise a marked influence upon 
political affairs, notably as a pungent critic of the Gladstone 
administration (X880-X885) and an independent supporter of 
Lord Salisbury. His connexion with the paper ceased in August 
1888, owing to disagreements with the new proprietor, Mr E. 
Steinkopff, who had bought the Si James's at Greenwood’s 
own suggestion. In January 189X Greenwood brought out a 
weekly review which he named the Anii^ Jacobin. It failed, 
however, to gain public support, the last number appearing in 
January 1892. In X893 he published The Lover's Lexicon and 
in 1894 Imagination in Dreams. lie continued to express his 
views on political and social questions in contributions to 
newspapers and magazines, writing frequently in the Westminster 
Gazette, the Pall Mall, Blackwood, the Cornhill, &c. Towards 
the end of his life his political views reverted in some respects 
to the Liberalism of his early days. 

In the words of George Meredith “ Greenwood was not only a 
great journalist, he had a statesman’s head. The national 
interests were always urgent at his heart.” He was remarkable 
for securing for his papers the services of the ablest writers of 
the day, and for the gift of recognizing merit in new writers, 
such, for instance, as Richard Jeffries and J. M. Barrie. His 
instinct for capacity in others was as sure as was his journalistic 
judgment. In X905, on the occasion of his 75th birthday, a 
dinner was given in his honour by leading statesmen, journalists, 
and men of letters (with John Morley — who had succeeded him 
as editor of the Pall Mall — in the chair). In May 1907 he 
contributed to Blackwood an article on “ The New Journalism,” 
in which he drew a sharp contrast between the old and the new 
conditions under which the work of a newspaper writer is con- 
duc:ed. He died at Sydenham on the 14th of December 1909. 

See Honouring Frederick Greenwood, being a report of the speeches 
at the dinner on the 8th of April 1905 (London, privately printed, 
; ''Birth and Infancy of the PaU Mall Gazette,** an article 
contributed by Greenwood to the Pall Mall of the 14th of April 
1897 i “ ^ Blowing of the Trumpet ” in the introduction to the 
St James* s (May 3^ 1880) ; obituary notices in the Athenaeum 
(Dec. 25, 1909) and The Times (Dec. 17, 1909). 

GREENWOOD, JOHN (d. 1593), English Puritan and 
Separatist (the date and place of his birth are unknown), entered 
as a sizar at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, on the i8th of 
March 1577-1578, and commenced B.A. 1581. Whether he was 
directly influenced by the teaching of Robert Browne {q.v.), 
a graduate of the same college, is uncertain ; in any ca.se he hekl 
.strong Puritan opinions, which ultimately led him to Separatism 
of the most rigid type. In 1581 he was chaplain to Lord Rich, 
at Rochford, Essex. At some unspecified Lime he had been 
made deacon by John Aylmer, bishop of London, and prie.st 
by Thomas Cooper, bishop of Lincoln ; but ere long he re- 
nounced this ordination as wholly unlawful.” Details of the 
next few years are lacking ; but by 1586 he was the recognized 
leader of the London Separatists, of whom a considerable number 
had been imprisoned at various times since 1567. Greenwood 
was ai^ested early in October 1586, and the following May was 
committed to the Fleet prison for an indefinite time, in default 
of bail for conformity. During his imprisonment he wrote some 
controversial tracts in conjunction with his fellow-prisoner 
Henry Barrowe {q.v.). He is understood to have been at liberty 
in the autumn of X588 ; but this may have been merely “ the 
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liberty of the prison.” However, he was certainly at large in 
September 1592, when he was elected “teacher” of the 
Separatist church. Meanwhile he had written (1590) ”An 
Answer to George Gifford’s pretended Defence of Read Prayers.” 
On the 5th of December he was again arrested ; and the following 
Mmx^h was tried, together with Barrowe, and condemned to 
death on a charge of “ devising and circulating seditious books.” 
After two respites, one at the foot of the gallows, he was hanged 
on the 6th of April 1593. 

AvTHORmss. — H. M. Dexter, Congregationalism during the last 
three hundred years ; The England and Holland of the Pilgrims ; 
F. J. Powicke, Henry Harrowe and the Exiled Church of Amsterdam ; 
B. Brook, Lives of the Puritans; C. H. Cooper, Aihenae Canta- 
hrigienses, vol* iL 

GREG, WILUAM RATHBONB (x8o9>i88i), English essayist, 
the son of a merchant, was bom at Manchester in 1809. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and for a time managed 
a mill of his father’s at Bury, and in 1832 began business on his 
own account. He entered with ardour into the struggle for 
free trade, and obtained in 1842 the prize offered by the .Anti- 
Corn Law League for the best essay on ” Agriculture and the 
Com I.*aws.” He was too much occupied with political, economi- 
cal and theological speculations to give undivided attention to 
his business, which he gave up in 1850 to devote himself to writing. 
His Creed of Christendom wan published in 1851, and in 1852 he 
contributed no less than twelve articles to four leading quarterlies. 
Disraeli praised him ; Sir George Comewall Lewis bestowed 
a Commissionership of Customs upon him in 1856 ; and in 1864 
he was made Comptroller of the Stationer)' Office. Besides 
contributions to periodicals he produced several volumes of 
essays on political and .social philosophy. The general spirit 
of these i.*; indicated by the titles of two of the best known. 
The Enigmas of TJfe (1872) and Rocks Ahead (1874). They 
represent a reaction from the high hopes of the author’s youth, 
when wise legislation was assumed to be a remedy for every 
public ill. Greg was a man of deep moral earnestness of character 
and was interested in many philanthropic works. He died at 
Wimbledon on the 15th of November 1881. His brother, 
Robert Hyde Greg (1795-1875), was an economist and 
antiquary of some distinction. Another brother, wSamuel Greg 
(1804-1876), became well known in Lancashire by his philan- 
thropic efforts on behalf of the working-people. Percy Greg 
(1836-1889), son of William Rathbone (ireg, also wrote, like his 
father, on politics, but his views were violently reactionary. 
His History of the United States to the Recofistruction of the Union 
(1887) is a polemic rather than a history. 

GREGARINES (mod. Lat. Gregarina, from gregarius, collecting 
in a flock or herd, grex) a large and abundant order of Sporozoa 
Ectospora, in which a very high degree of morphological .special- 
ization and cytological differentiation of the cell-body is frequently 
found. On the other hand, the life-cycle is, in general, fairly 
simple. Other principal characters which distinguish Gregarines 
from allied Sporozoan parasites are as follows : — llie fully- 
grown adult (trophozoite) is always “ free ” in some internal 
cavity, i.e. it is extracellular ; in nearly all cases prior to sporuki- 
tion two Gregarines (associates) V)ecome attached to one another, 
forming a couple (syzygy), and arc surrounded by a common 
cyst ; insidci the cyst the body of eath associate becomes 
segmented up into a number of sexual elements (gametes, 
primary sporoblasts), which then conjugate in pairs; the 
resulting copula (zygote, definitive sporoblasl) becomes usually 
a spore by the secretion of spore-membranes (sporocyst), its 
protoj)lasm (sporoplasm) dividing up to form the germs (sporo- 
zoites). 

F. Redi (1684) is said to have been the first to observe a 
Gregarine parasite, but his claim to this honour is by no 
means certain. Much later (1787) Cavolini ^^‘‘^^ribed 
and figured an indubitable Gregarine (probably the 
form now known as Aggregata conformis) from a Crustacean 
(Pachygrapsus), which, however, he regarded as a tapeworm. 
Leon Dufour, who in his researches onrinsect anatomy came 
across several species of these parasites, also considered them as 
allied to the worms and proposed the generic name of Gregarina. 
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The unicellular nature ot.Gre^garines was first realized by A. von 
Kdllikor, who from 1845-1848 added considerably to our know- 
ledge of the frequeSit occurrence and wide distribution of these 
organisms. Further progress was due to F. Stein who demon- 
strated about this 
time the relation 
of the “pseudo- 
navicellae’^ 
(spores) to the re- 
production of the 
parasites. 

Apart from the 
continually in- 
creasing number 
of known species^ 
matters remained 
at about this* 
stage for many 
^ years. It is, in 

fact, only since 
the closing years 
of the 19th 

century that tlie 
complete life- 
history has been 
fully worked out ; 
this has now been 
done in many 

cases, thanks to 
the researches of 
M. Sicdlecki, L. 
CuiSnot, L. Lcger, 
_ 0 - Duboscq, A. 

Lave ran, M. 

From W»k»wlc5W»ki’» after Pfeiffer. C ft U 1 1 C T y, F. 

Fici. 1. — Transverse Sectum of lutesliuc of Mesnll and 

Mealworm, iufecte(l with u,Knm 

polymorpha] ^ b, Part of a highly maguitied. wnom 

also we owe most 

of our knowledge regarding the relations of the parasites to the 
cells of their host during tlieir early development. | 

Gregarincs are essentially para.sites of Invertebrates ; they are 
not known to occur in any true Vertebrate although met with in 
Ocowr- A.s('idians. By far the greatest number of hosts is 
furnished by the Arthropods. Many members of the 
mode of various groups of worms (especially the Annelids) 
lafeetioa. harbour the parasites, and certain very interesting 
forms arc found in Kchinoderms ; in the other classes, tliey 
either occur only sporadically or else are absent. Infection 
is invariably of the accidental (casual) type, by way of the ali- 
mentary canal, the spores being usually swallowed by tlie host 
when feeding ; a nt^vel variation of this method has been 
described by Woodcock ( 31 ) in the case of a Gregurine parasitic 
in Cucumaria, whore the .spores are sucked up through the cloaca 
into the respiratory trce.s, by the inhalant current. 

The favourite habitat is either the intestine (fig. i) or its 
diverticula (^f.g. the Malpighian tubules), or the body-cavity. 



ing, however, extracellular), grow considerabty in that situation, 
and ultimately fall into the body-cavity DiplocysHs) ; or 
they may straightway into the: body-cavity and 
there come into relation with some organ or tissue (e,g. 
ManocysHs of the earthworm, which is for a tune intra- ^ tmat. 
cellular in the spermatoblasts (fig. 4, c). In the case 
of intestinal Gregarincs, the behaviour of the young trophozoite 
with respect to the epithelial cells of its host varies greatly. 
The parasite may remain only attached to the host-oell, never 
becominjg actually intracellular (r.g. Pterocephalus) ; more 
usuaUy it penetrates partially into it, the extracellular portion 
of the Gregarine, however, giving rise subsequently to most of 
the adult {e.g. Greganna) ; or lastly, in a few forms, the early 
development is entirely intracellular (f.g. Lankesteria, Stenophora). 

The effects on the host are confined to the parasitized cells. 
These generally undergo at first marked hypertrophy and altera- 
tion in character ; this condition is succeeded by one of atrophy, 
wiien the substance of the cell becomes in one way or another 
practically absorbed by the ^ 

growing parasite (cf. also ^ ^ ^ 

Cocciuia). Since, however, 
the Gregarines never over- 
run their hosts in the way 
that many other Sporozoa 
do (because of their lack, in 
gcneral,of the power of endo- /WL 

genous multiplicaiion)> the /MCT) 

number of cells of any tissue H 

attacked, even in the case of m 

a strong infection, is only a Iw m 







From Wusielewiiki, nfter L£)|tr. 

TTg. .i. — Cvsts of a Coelomic Gregarine, in the body-cavity of a 
larva of Tipula. 

In the latter case, after infection has occurred, the liberated 
germs at once traverse the intestinal epithelium. They may 
come to rest in the connective tisj?ue of the sub-mucosa (remain- 

^ Figures i, 2, 6 , 7, 10, ii, 12 and 16 are redrawn from 
Wasielewski's Sporosoenkunde, by permission of the author and of 
the publisher; Gu.stav Fischer, Jena. 


From Lsuikester. 

Fig, 3. — Porospora giganica /, 
(E. van Ben.), from the intes- 
tine of the lobster, a, Nucleus. 


From Lankester, after variotiK authors. 

Fig. 4. 

a-c, Trophozoites of Monocystis agilts. 
a and 6, Young individuals showing 
changes of body-form. 

c, Older individual, still enveloped 

in a coat of spermatozoa. 

d, e. Trophozoites of M, ntagna at- 

tached to seminal funnel of 
Lumbrieus* 

/, Goblet-shaped epithelial cells, in 
which the extremity of the 
parasite is inserted. 


very small percentage of the whole. In short the hosts do not, 
as a rule^ suffer any appreciable inconvenience from the presence 
of the parasites. 

The body of a Gregaxi&e is always of a definite shape, usually oval 
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After Siedlecki, from lAnkester’s Treatise m Zoology • 
Fig. 5. — ^Part of a section through the 
apparatus of fixation of a Ptevocephalus^ 
showing root-like processes extending 
from the Gregarine between the epithelial 
cells, g, Head of Gregarine : r, Koot-like 
processes ; ep, Fpithelial cells. 


or elongated ; in one or two inataiices it is spherical, 

Maomhes hahd, in P&rospara (ftg. 3) it is greatly 

drawn out and vermiform. In taanjr admt Cre^triues, 
the body is divided into two distihet wrt unequal regions 
or halves, the anterior part being Imown ^ the ^otomerik, the 
hinder, g^e^ly the larger, as the deutomerite* Tbis feature is 
closely associated with another important morphological character, 
one which is observable, however, only during the earlier stages of 

growth and development, 
namely, tlie presence of 
a definite organ, the e/>i- 
nuffiie, which serves for 
the attachment of the 
parasitb to the host^cell 
(fig. 6). 

In those Gregarines 
(most intestinal forms) 
which become attached to 
an epithelial cell, the 
attachment occurs by 
means of a mitiute pro- 
jection or beak (rostnim) 
at the anterior end of the 
sporosoite, which pushe.s 
its way into the cell, 
followed hy the first part 
of the growing germ, ibis 
portion of tlie body in- 
creases in size much 
quicker at first than the 
re.st (the extracellular 
part), more or less fills up 
the host-cell, and forms 
the well - developed cpi- 
merite or secondary 
attaching organella. The extracellular part of the Gregarine next 
grows r€'ii)idiy, and a transverse septum is formed at a short 
(listance away from (outside) the point where the body pene- 
trates into the cell (fig. 6) ; this marks off the large deiitomerite 
posteriorly (distally). L6ger thinks that this partition most likely 
owes its origin to trophic considerations, i.e. to the slightly different 
manner in which the two halves of the young parasite (the proximal, 
largely intracellular part, and the distal, extracellular one^ may be 
supposed to obtain their nutriment. In the ca.se of the one half, the 
host-cell supplies the nutriment, in that of the other, the intestinal 
liquid ; and the septum is, as it were, the expression of the conflicting 
limit between these two methods. Nevertheless, the present writer 
does not think that mechanical considerations shouUl be altogether 
left out of account. The septum may also be, to some extent, an 
adaption for strengtliening the body of the fixed para.site against 

lateral thrusts or strains, due to 
the impact of foreign bodies (food, 
&c.) in the intestine. 

At the point where the body 
becomes actually intracellular, it is 
constricted, an(i this constriction 
marks off the enimerite (internally) 
from the middle portion (between 
this point and the septuim, which 
is the protomeritc. Further 
growth IS restricted, practically, 
to the extracellular region.s, and the 
epimerite often comes to appear 
ultimately as a small appendage 
at the anterior end of the proto- 
merite. A (Jrcgarinc at this stage 
is knov;n as a cephalont. Later 
on, the parasite breaks loo.se from 
the host-cell and become.s free in 
the lumen, the separation taking 
place at the constriction betxveen 
the protomeritc and the epimerite ; 
the latter is left behind in the 
remains of the host-cell, the former 
becomes the anterior part of the 
free trophozoite, 



From Waslelcwski, after l.^ger. 

Fig. 6 . — Corycella armata, 
L6ger. a, Cephalont; />, Epi- 
merite ill host-cell ; c, Spuront 


In other Gregarines, liowover, those, namely, which pass inwards, 
ultimately becoming '* coelomic,'* as well as those which become 
entirely intracellular, no epimerite is ever developed, and, further, 
the lx)dy remains single or unsejitate. These forms, which include, 
for instance, Monocystis (fig. 4), Lankestefia, Diplocystis^ are dis- 
tinguished, as Acephalina or Aseptaia {Hapiocyta, Monocysiida)^ ac- 
cording to which character is referred to, from the drthers, termed 
Cephalina or Septata {Pofycysttdd), 

The tw^o sets of terms arc not, however, completdy identical or 
interchangeable, for there arc a few forms which possess an epimerite, 
but which lack the division into protomeritc and deutomerite, and 
are hmice known as PseudomonocysHdU ; this condition may be 
primitive (Doliocystis) or (po^lbly) secondary, the partition having 
m course of time disappeared. Again, Sienophora is a septate form 


which has become, secondarily, oontipletdy intraoelltilar during the 
youn^tages, and, doubtless correlated with this, shows no sign of 

regard to the epimerites themselves, they are of all variety 
of form and shape and need not be described in detail (fig. 7). In 
one or two cases, however, another variety of attaching organella is 
met with. Thus in Pterocepkalus, only the rostrum of the sporozoite 



From Wasielew.ski, after L^ger. 


Fig. 7. — Forms of Epimontes. 

If Gregarina longa, 6 *, Cometoides crinitus. 

Cl, Syciainopinata, ^ 7 ,Geneiorhymhus monnieri. 

Pilecc$phaius heerii. 8, Echinomera hispida. 

4f Styhrhynchus longicollis. 9, Pkroccphalus nobilis, 

o, Beloides firmus. 


penetrates into the host-cell, and no epimerite is formed. Instead, a 
number of fine root-like processes are developed from near the 
anterior end, which pass in between the host-cells (fig. 5) and thus 
anchor the parasite firmly. Similarly, in the curious SMzogregarinae, 
the anterior end of the (unseptate) body forms a number of stiff, 
irregular processes, which perform the same function (fig. 8). It is 
to bt!i noted that these processes are non-motik^, anti not in any way 
comparable to pseudopodia, to which they were formerly likened. 

A very interesting and remarkable morphological peculiarity has 
been recently described by L6ger ( 18 ) in the case of a new Gregarine, 
Taeniocystis. In this form the body is elongated anti metamerically 
segmented, recalling that of a segmented worm, the adult trophozo- 
ites possessing iiumeTous partitions or segments (each corresponding 
to the septum between tJic proto- aiul deuto-merite in an ordiruiry 
Polycystid), which divide up tlxe cytoplasm into roughly equal 
ctimpartments. L^er thinks only the deutomerite becomes thus 
segmented, the protomeritc remainiug small and undivided. The 
nucleus remains single, so that there is no que.stiou as to the uni- 
cellular or individual nature of the entire animal. 

The general cytoplasm usually consists of distinct ectoplasm and 
endoplasm, and is limited by a membrane or cuticle (cpicyte), 
secreted by the former. 'J‘he cuticle varies considerably 
in tliickness, being well developed in active, intestinal 
forms, but very thin and delicate in non-motile coelomic 
forms (e.g, Dtplodina). In the former case it may show longi- 
tudinal striations. The cuticle also forms the hooks or spines 
of many epimerites. The ectojflasm usually show.s (fig. oa) a differ- 
entiation into two layers, 
an outer, firmer layer, clear 
and hyaline, the sarcocyte, 
and an inner layer, the 
myocyte, which is former! 
of a network of muscle- 
fibrillae (mainly longitu- 
dinal and transverse, fig. 

9b). The sarcocyte alone 
constitutes the septum, 
traversing the endoplasm, 
in septate Gregarines. The 
myoncnies are imdoubtedly 
the agents responsible for 
the active gregarinoid ** 
movements (of flexion and 
contraction) to be observed 
in many forms. The Treatue on Zoology. 
peculiar gliding movements Fk;. 8. — Three Individuals (G) of 
were formerly tliought to Ophryocystis schneuieri, attached to 
be produced by the extru- wall of Malpighian tubule of Blaps sp. 
sion of a gelatinous thread p, Syncytial protoplasm of the tubule ; 
posteriorly, but Crawley (8) c, Cuia lining the lumen, 
has recently ascribed them 

to a complicated succession of wave-Iikc contractions of the 
myocyte layer. This view is supported by the f^t that certain 
coelomic forms, like Diplodina and others, which either lack 
musclo-flbrils or else show no ectoplasmic differentiation at all, 
are non-motile. The endoplasm, or nutritive plasm, consists of a 
8enu-fl.uid matrix in which arc embedded vasf huitibers of grains 
and spherules of various kinds and of all sizes, representing an 
accumr^tion of food-material which is being stored up prior to 
reproduction. The largest and most apundotlt grains are of a sub- 
stance termed para-glyccgen, a carbohydrate ; in addition, flattened 



After L 4 ser find HagenmOllcr, from Lankester's 
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lenticular platelets, of an albuminoid character^ and highly-refringent 
granules often occur. 

'Hie nucleuH is always lodged in the endoplasm, and, in the septate 
forms, in the deutometitic half of the body. It is normally spherical 
an- 1 always limited by a distinct nuclear membcane, which itself often 

contains chromatin. The most char- 
acteristic feature of the nucleus is 
the deeply -staining, more or less 
vacuolated spherical karyosome 
(consisting of cfiromatin intimately 
bound up witli a plastinoid basis) 
which is invariably present. In one 
or two instances \e,g. Diplocystis 
Schneider i) the nucleus has more 
than one karyosome. All the chro- 
matin of the nucleus is not, how- 
ever, confined to the karyosome, 
some being in the form of grains 
in the nuclear sap ; and in some 
cases at any rate {e,g. Diplodina, 
Lankesteria) there is a well-markea 





After Schewiakoflr, frcjtii Lankettter'h 
7'/ tat he on Hooiojgy. 

Fici. 9 A. — Longitudinal 
section of a Ciregarine in the 
regirm of the septum between 
protomcrite ana deutomerite. 
iV, Protomcrite. 

DCf Deutomerite. 

A, Septum. 
r», Kndoplasm. 
sf, Sarcocyte. 

Cuticle. 

i;/, /, Myocyte fibrils (cut 
across). 

g, Gelatinous layer. 



Fig. on, — Grrgarina munieri^ show- 
ing tlie network of myocyte fibrillac. 


nuclear reticulum wliich is impregnated with granules and dots of 
chromatin. 

sexual multiplication (schisogony) is only known certainly to 
occur in a few cases, one being in a Monocystid form, a species of 
. Gotiospora, wdiicli is for a long time intracellular (Caullcry 
hlMim Mtvsnil [4]), the rest among the Schizogregnrinae, so 

awory, named for this reason, in which schisogonous fission takes 
place regularly during the free, trophic condition. Usually, the body 
elividcs up, by a process of raulUpIc fission (fig. lo). into a few (up to 

eight) daughter - indi- 
viduals ; but in a new 
genus (Eleuthero- 
schizon), Bra,sil (3) finds 
that a gr<;at numl>er 
of little merozoites are 
formed, and a large 
amount of vacuolated 
cytoplasm is left over 
unused. 

In the vast majority 
of ('iregariiies, however, 
the life-cycle is limited 
to gametogony and 
sporogony. A very 
general, if not indeed 
universal, prelude to 
gametogony is the 
characteristic and im- 
portant feature of the 
order, knowmas associa- 
tion, the biological sig- 
nificance of which has 
only lately been fully 
brought out (see H. M. 
Woodcock [81]). In 
normal association , two 
From Wn^lelewaki, aftor A. Schneidar. individuals which are 

Fk;. I o.— S chizogony in OphvyocysHs to be regarded as of 
Iram isu. «, Rosette of small individuals, oppo-site sox, come into 
produciHl from a schizont which has just close contact with each 
divided ; />, A later stage, the daughter- other and remain thus 
individuals about to separate and assuming attaclied. The manner 
the characters of the adult. in which the parasites 

ioin varies in different 
forms; the association may be end-to-end (terminal), either by 

like or by unlike poles, or it may be side- to -side (lateral) 

(fig. 12 ). Tlie couple (syzygy) thus formed may proceed forthwith 
to encystment and sporoblast-formation {Lanknteria, Monocystis), 
or mav continue in the trcmhic phase fbr some time longer {Gregopina), 
In one or two instances (Zygocystis), association occurs as soon as the 



trophozoites become adult This leads on to the mteresting pheno« 
menon of precocious association (neogamy), found in non-moiile, 
caeloiflic Gregarines ^e^. Cystobia, Dtploiina and Diplocystis) ^ in 
which the parasitism is most advanced. Woodcock (loc, cit,) has de- 
scribed and compared the different methods adopted to ensure a 
permanent union, and the degree of neogamy attained, in these 
forms. Here it must suffice to say that, in the extreme condition 
(seen, for instance, in Diplodina minchinir) the union takes place very 
early in the Ufe-hlstory, between individuals which are little more than 
Sporozoites, and is of a most intimate character, the actual cytoplasm 
of the two associates join- 
ing. In such cases, there 
is absolutely nothing to 
indicate the double 
nature of the growring tro- 
phozoite, but the presence 
of the two nuclei which 
remain quite distinct. 

There can be little doubt 
that, in the great majority, 
if not in all Gregarines, 
association is necessary 
for subsequent sporula- 
tion to take place ; i,e, 
that the cytotactic attrac- 
tion imparts a develop- 
mental stimulus lo both 
partners, which is requisite 
for the formation of prim- 
ary sporoblasts (gametes). 

This association is usually 
permanent ; l)ut in one or 
two cases (perhaps Gono- 
spora sp.) temporary as- 
sociation may suiTicc. 

While as.sociaiion has 
fundamentally a repro- 
ductive (sexual) signifi- 
cance, in some cases, this lions of two and three (iregarines ; r, 
function may be delayed Chain of five parasites ; i*rimite ; 
or, as it were, temporarily Satellites, 
suspended, the cytotactic 

attraction serving meanwhile a sulxsidiary purpose in trophic life. 
Thus, probably, arc lo be explained the curious multiple associations 
and long chains of Gregarines (fig. ii) sometimes met with (e.g, 
EirfMorystiSf Clepsydrina ) . 

Encystment is nearly always double, f.c. of an associated couple. 
Solitary cucystmeiii has been described, but whether successful 
independent sporulation results, is uncertain ; if it docs, the encyst- 
ment in such cases is, in all j)robability, only after prior (temporary) 
association. In the case of free parasites, a well-dcvelo})(»d cyst is 
secreted by the syzygy, which rotates and gradually becomes 
spherical. A thick, at first gelatinous, outer cyst -membrane 
{ectocyst) is laid down, and then a thin, but firm internal one (endo- 
cysl), TJic cyst once formed, further development is quite inde- 
pendent of the host, and, in fact, often proceeds outside it. In 
certain coelomic Gregarines, on the other hand, which remain in very 
close relation with the host’s tissues, Utile 
or nothing of an cncystmcni-process on 
the ])art of the parasites is recognizable, 
the cyst-wall being formed by an enclosing 
layer of the host (Diplodina), 

The nuclear changes and multiplication 
w'hich jirecede sporoblast-formation vary 
greatly in different Gregarines and can 
only be outlined here. In the formation of 
both sets of sexual elements (gametes) thero 
is always a comprehensive nuclear purifica- 
tion or maturation. This elimination of a 
part of the nuclear material (to be distin- 

? ;uished as trophic or somatic, from the 
unctional or germinal portion, w^hich forms From Wattelewdd, aftor 
tlie sexual nuclei) may occur at widely- 

different periods. In some cases (Lankes- Fig. 12 .—- Associations 
teriaf Monorystis), a large part of the of Gonospora sparsa, 
original (sporont-) nucleus of each associate 

is at once got rid of, and the resulting (segmentation-) nucleus, 
which is highly-speciaUzed, represents the sexual part. In other 
cases, again, the entire sporont-nucleus proceeds to division, and 
tlic distinction between somatic and germing portions does not 
become manifest until after nuclear multipUcation has continued 
for some little time, when certain of the daughter-nuclei become 
altered in character, and ultimately degenerate, the remainder 
giving rise to the sporoblasi -nuclei (Diplodina^ Stylorhynchus) 
Even after the actual sporoblasts (sex-cells) themselves are con- 
stituted, their nuclei may yet undergo a final maturation (zf< 
Clepsydrina ovala) ; and in Monocystis^ Indeed, Brasil (ij finds 
that what is apparently a similar process is delayed until after 
conjugation ancf formation of the zygote (definitive sporoblast). 
Nuclear multiplication is usually indir^t, the mitosis being, as a 




From Wa«iel«rwski, after ledger. 

Fig. II. — Eirmocystis spp, <t,ft,Associa- 
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rale, more elaborate in the earlier than in the later divisions. The 
attraction-spheres are generally large and cbnapiciious, sometimes 
consisting of a well-developed centrosphere, witii or without centro- 
somic granules, at other tunes of v&ty largo tentrosomes with a few 
astral rays. In those cases where the kOryosome is retained, and 
the sporont-nucleus divides up as a whole, however, the earliest 
nuclear divisions are direct ; the daughter-nuclei being formed either 
by a process of simple constriction (#.g. Dipiodina), or by a kind of 
multiple fission or fragmentation {Gregarina and Sehnidium spp»). 
Nevertheless, the later divisions, at any rate in Diplodina, are in- 
direct. 

By the time nuclear multiplication is well advanced or completed, 
the bodies of the two parent-Gregarines (associates) have usually 
become very irregular in shape, and produced into numerous lobes 
and processes. While in some forms i^e.g. Monocystts, Urospora, 
Stylorhynchus) the two individuals remain fairly separate and inde- 
pendent of each other, in others {Ldnhesteria) they become inter- 
twined and interlocked, often to a remarkable extent (Diplodina)* 
The sexual nuclei next pass to the surface of the processes and 
segments, where they take up a position of uniform distribution. 
Around each, a small area of cytoplasm becomes segregated, the 
whole often projecting as a little bud or hillock from the general 
surface. These uninuclear protuberances are at length cut on as the 
sporoblasts or gametes. Frequently a large amount of the general 
protoplasm of each parent-individual is left over unused, constituting 
two cystal residua, which may subsequently fuse ; in Diphdina, 
however, practically the whole cytoplasm is used up in the formation 
of the gametes. 

The sporoblasts themselves show all gradations from a condition 
of marked difierentiation into male and female (anisogamy), to one 
of complete equality (isogamy). Anisogamy is most highly developed 
in Pteroc0phalus, Here, the male elements (microgametes) are 
minute, elongated and spindle-like in shape, with a minute rostrum 
anteriorly and a long fiagellum posteriorly, and very active ; the 
female elements (megagametes) are much larger, oblong to ovoid, 
and quite passive. In Stylorhynchus the difference between the 
conjugating gametes is not quite so pronounced (fig. 13), the male 
elements being of about the same bulk as the females, but pyriform 



After Ltfgcr, fruni Lankester's Treaiiu oh Zoohfy. 

Fzg. 13. — Development of the Gametes and Conjugation in 
Stylorhynchus longicollis. 

a, Undifferentiated gamete, /,g. Stages in conjugation and 
attached to body of parent- nuclear union of the two 

individual. elements. 

6-d, Stages in development of A, Zygote (copula). 

motile male gamete. «, Spore, still with single 

e, Mature female gamete. nucleus and undivided 

sporoplasm. 

instead of round, and possessing a distinct flagellum ; a most inter- 
esting point about ttaa parasite is that certain highly motile and 
spermatosoon-like male gametes are formed (fig. 13), which are, 
however, quite sterile and have acquired a subsidiary function. In 
otlier cases, again, the two kinds of element exhibit either very slight 
differences {MonocysHs) or none {Urospora, Ganospora), in sixe and 
appearance, the chief distinction being in the nuclei, those of thamale 
elements being smaller and chromatically denser tihan those of the 
females. 

Lastly, in Lankesteria, Gregarina, CUpsydnna, DiplocysHs and 
Diplodina complete isogamy is found, there being no apparent 
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difiFwenoe whatever betwite the conjugating elements. Neverthe- 
less, these forms are also to be regarded as instances of binary 
sexuality and not merely of exogamy ; for it is practically certain 
that this condition of isogamy is derived from one of typical aniso- 
gamy, through a stage such as is seen in Gonospora^ Ac. ' And, 
similarly, just as in all instances whera the formation of differentiated 
gametes has been observed, the origin of the two conjugates is from 
different associates (parent-sporonts), and all tlie elements arising 
from the same parent are of tlie same sex, so it Is doubtless the case 
here. 

The actual union is brought about or facilitated by the well-known 
phenomenon termed the danse des sporoblastes, which is due to various 



Fig. 14. — Cyst of Monocystis agilis^ the common Gregarine of the 
Earthworm, showing ripe spores and absence of any residual proto- 
plasm in the cyst. (From Lankester.) 

causes. In the case of highly-differentiated gametes {Pterocephalus ) , 
the actively motile microgametes rush about here and there, and seek 
out the female elements. In Stylorhynchus. L^ger has shown tliat 
the function of the sterile male gametes is to bring about, by their 
vigorous movements, tlie nUlte sexuelle. In tlie forms where the 
gametes are isogamous or only slightly differentiated and (probably) 
not of themselves motile, other factors aid in producing the necessary 
commingling. Thus in Gregarina $p. from the mealworm, the 
unused somata or cystal residua become amoeboid and send out 
processes which drive the peripherally-situated gametes round in the 
cyst; in some cases where the residual soma becomes liquefied 
(Urospora) the movements of the host arc considered to be suiheient ; 
and lastly, in Diplodina^ owing to the extent to which the inter- 
twining process is carried, if each gamete is not actually contiguous 
to a suitable fellow-con jugant, a very slight movement or mutual 
attraction will bring two such, when liberated, into contact. 

An unusual modification of the process of sporoblast-formation 
and conjugation, which occurs in Ophryocystis^ must be mentioned. 
Here encystment of two a.s.sociates takes place as usual ; the sporont- 
nucleus of each, however, only divides twice, and one of the daughter- 
nuclei resulting from each division degenerates. Hence only one 
sporoblast-nucleus, representing a quarter of the original nuclear- 
material, persists in each half. Around this some of the cytoplasm 
condenses, the rest forming a residuum. The sporoblast or gamete 
thus formed is completely isogamous and normally conjugates with 
the like one from the other associate, when a single zygote results 
wliich becomes a spore containing eight sporozoites, in the ordinary 
manner. Sometimes, however the septum between the two halves 
of the cyst does not break down, in which case parthenogenesis 
occurs, each sporoblast developing by itself into a small i^re. 

The two conjugating elements unite completely, cytoplasm With 
cytoplasm and nucleus with nucleus, to form the definitive sporoblast 
or zygote. The protoplasm assumes a definite outline, generally that 
of an ovoid or barrel, and secretes a delicate membrane, the ectospore. 
This subsequently becomes thickened, and often produced into rims, 
^ines or processes, giving rise to the characteristic appearance of the 
Gregarine spore. Internal to the ectocyst, another, thinner mem- 
brane, the endocyst, is sdso laid down. These two membranes form 
the spore-waU (sporocyst) . Meanwhile the contents of Ihe spore have 
been undergoing division. By successive divisions, usually mitotic, 
the zygote-nucleus gives rise to eight daughter^nuclei, each of which 
becomes the nucleus of a sporozoite. Next, the spoxnplasm becomes 
split lonsdtudinally, around each nucleus, and thus eight sickle- 
shaped (xalciform) sporozoites are iomid. There is usually a 
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cortain amount of Unused l•p(»oplasm left over ta the centre of the 
spore, constituting the spOMkl residuum. It is important to note that 
in all known Gregarines, with one excimtion, the number of sporo- 
zoites in the spore is eight ; the exception is Selemdimn^ in many 
ways far from typical, where the numbM is half, viz. four. 

Hitherto a variaticm from the general mode of spore -formation 
has been considered to occur in certain Crustacean Gregarines, the 

AggregoHdat BXid thePoro- 
sporidae. The spores of 
these forms have been 
regarded as ^mnospores 
(naked), lacking the en- 
veloping membranes 
(sporocy st) of the ordinary 
spores, and the sporo- 
zoites, consequently, as 
dcveloT^ freely in the 
cyst. In the case of the 
hrst-named parasites, 
however, what was taken 
for sporogony has been 
proved to be really schizo- 
gony, and on other 
pounds these forms are, 
m the present writer's 
1 *IG. 15.— Ripe Cyst of Gregarina blat- opinion, preferably asso- 
iarunt, j^artially emptied. (From Lan- ciated with the Coccidia 
kcstcr.) a, Channels leading to the {q.v.). With regard to the 
8[)oroducts ; h, Mass of spores still left in Porosporidaef also, it is 
tlic cyst; i, Endocyst; d, Tlie everted quite likely that the 
sporoducts ; r, Gelatinous ectocyst. ^mnosporous cysts con- 
sidered to belong to the 
Gregarine Poroapora (as known in tlie tropMc condition) have really 
no connexion with it, but represent the schizogonous generation of 
some oilier form, similar to Aggregata ; in which case the true spores 
of Pofospora have yet to be identified. 

In the intestine of a fresh host tlie cysts rupture and the spores are 
liberated. Iliis is usually largely brought about by the swelling of 
the residual protoplasm. Sometimes (e.g. Gregarina) long tubular 
outgrow Uis, known as sporoducts (fig. 15), arc developed from the 
residual iirotoplasm, for the passage of the spores to the exterior. 

The Gregarines are extremely numerous, and include several 
a uioMm characterized, for the most part, by the form 

of the spores (fig. i('>). The specialized Schizogregarinae are 
usually separated off from the test as a distinct sub-order. 



Sun-OKOER 1 . — Schizogregarinae, 

Forms in which schizogonic reproduction Is of general occurrence 
during the extra-cellular, trophic phase. Three genera^ Ophryo- 
cystis^ ScMzocysHs and Eleutheroschizon, different peculiarities of 
whicn have been referred to above. Mostly parasitic in the intestine 



, F'Ki. 16. — Spores of various Gregari^s. 

а, EirmocysHSf Sphaerocystis, &c. /, Stylorhynchidae (type of). 

б, Echinomera, Pterocephalus, <kc. g, Menosporidae, 

c, Gregariiia, &c. k, Gonospora terebellae. 

d, Heioides^ v, Ceratospora. 

tf, Ancyrophora, A, Urospora synaptae. 


or Malpighian tubules of insects. (Iii this type of parasite, as ex- 
cMiiplitied by Ophryocystis^ the body was formerly wrongly considered 
us amoeboid, and hence this genus was placed in a special order, the 
Amoebosporidia,) 

SuB-oRDBR ll,-~-Eugregarinae. 

Schizogony very exceptional, only occurring during the intracellular 
phase, if at all. («regarines fall naturally into two tribes, described 
as oeplialont and septate, or as acephalont and aseptate (hiaplocytic), 
respectively. In strictness, however, as already mentioned, these 
two sets of terms do not agree absolutely, and whichever set is 
adopted, the other must be taken into account in estimating the 
proper position of certain parasites. Here the cephalont or acephal- 
ont concUtion is regarded as the more primary and fundamental. 

Tribe A^^^ephalina (prabtlcally equivalent to 5 sphil#). 

’ > Save exceptimudly, the body possesses an epimerite, at any rate 
t he typically septate, lifostly 


The chief families, with representative genem, are as fcdlows: 
Porozporidae, with Porospora giganiea, at present thought to be 
gymnosporous ; Gregarirndoa (Clepsyd^iiniidM)^ with Gregarina, 
Glapzydrinaf EirmocysEs, Hyahzpora, Cmenidospora, Sten^hora, 
Didynu>pk)ndae, with DidyrMphyez ; Dadylaphoridae, with Jiactylo- 
photnz, Pierocephalus, Echinomera, Rhopaloma; AcUnocephalidae 
with AcHnocepiaius, Pyxima, Cqleqrhynchus, Stefdutnophora, Legeria, 
SEcto$pora,Pileocephalus, Sciadophora ; Acanthozporidae with Acan-- 
thaspora, Coryulla, Cometoidn ; Menosporidae with Menospora, 
Hoplorhyi^huz ; Siylorhynchidaz, with Stylorhynchus, Lophocephalus ; 
DoliocysHdae with DoUocystis ; and Taeniocystidae, with Taenio^ 
cysHs. The curious genus SeUnidium is somewhat a^rt 

Tribe B. — Acephalina (practically equivalent to Aseptaia, Haplocyta). 

The body never possesses an epimerite and is non-septate. Chiefly 
coelomic parasites of worms," Hoiothurians and insects. 

The Aseptata have not bwa so completely arranged in families 
as the Septata, Lbger has distinguished two well-marked ones, but 
the remaining genera slill want classifying more in detail. Fam. 
Gonpsporidae, with Gonospora, Diplodina ; and XJrosporidae, with 
Vrosopora, Cystobia, LUhocyztis, Ceratospora ; the genera MonocysHz, 
Dipheystis Lankesteria and Zygocystis probably constitute ano&er ; 
Pterospora and, again, Syncystts are distinct ; lastly, certain forms, 
Zygosoma, Anchora (Anchorina), are incompletely known. 

There remains for mention the remarkable parasite, recently 
described by J. Nusbaum (34) under the appropriate name of 
Schaudinnella henleae, vrhich inhabits the intestine of Henlealeptodera, 
Briefly enumerated, the principal features in the life-cycle are as 
follows. The young trophozoites (aseptate) are attached to the in- 
testinal cells, but practically entirely extracellular. Association is 
very primitive in character and indiscriminate ; it takes place 
indifferently between individuals which will give rise to gametes of 
the same or opposite sex. Often it is only temporary ; at oilier times 
it is multiple, several adults becoming more or less enclosed in a 
gelatinous investment. Nevertheless, in no case docs true en cyst- 
men t occur, the scx-cells being developed practically free. The 
female gametes are large and egg-like ; the males, minute and 
sickle-Uke, but with no flagellum and apparently non-motile. While 
many of the zygotes (" ampliionts ") resulting from copulation pass 
out to the exterior, to infect a new host, others, possessing a more 
delicate investing-membrane, penetrate in between the intestinal 
cells, producing a further infection (auto-infection). Numerous 
sporozoites arc formed in each zygote. It will be seen that Schau- 
dinnella is a practically unique form, While, on the one hand, it 
rc?cans the Gregarines in many ways, on the other hand it differs 
widely from them in several characteristic features, being primitive 
in some respects, but highly specialized in others, so that it cannot 
be properly included in the order. Schaudinnella rather represents 
a primitive Ectosporan parasite, which has proceeded upon a line 
of its own, intermediate between the Gregarines and Coccidia. 

Birliooraphy. — A mong the important papers relating to Grega- 
rines arc the following : I. A. Bemdt, " Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
dcr . . . Gregarinen," Arch, Protistenk, i, p. 375, 3 pis. (1902) ; 
2. L. Brasil, " Rechcrches sur la reproduction dcs Gr6garines 
monocystidees," Arch, zool, exp. (4) 3, p. 17, pi. 2 (1903), and 0/?. cit. 
4, p. 69, 2 pis. (1903); 8. L. Brazil, ** Eleutheroschizon duhoseqi, 
parasite nouveau, &c.,”op.cil. (N. et K.) (4), p. xvii., 5 figs. (1906) ; 
4 . M. Caullcry and F. Mesnil, " Sur unc Gr6garine . . , pr6sentant 
. . . unc phase de multiplication asporul6e,” C.R. Ac, Sci. 126, 
p. 262 (1898) ; 6. M. Caullcry and F. Mesnil, " Le Parasitisme intra- 
ccllulaire cles Gregarines," op, cit. 132, p. 220 (1901) ; 6. M. Caullcry 
and F. Me.snil, " Sur une mode particulidre de division nucieaire 
chez les Gregarines," Arch. anai. microsc. 3, p. 146. i pL (2900) ; 7. 
M. Caullery and F. Mesnil, " Sur quclques parasites internes des 
Anneiidcs,” Misc. hiol. (Trav. Slat. Wimereux), 9, p. 80, X pi. (1899) ; 
7 a. J. Cccconi, " Sur YAnchorina sagittata, &c.,*^ Arch. Protistenk. 
6. p. 2p, 2 i)l.s. (1905) ; 8. H. Crawley, " Progressive Movement of 
Gregarines," P. Ac. Philad, 54, p. 4, 2 pis. (1902), al.so op. cit. 57, 
p. 89 (1905) ; 9. H. Crawley, List of the Polycystid Gregarines of 
the op. cit. 55, pp. 41, 632, 4 pis. (1903) ; 10 . L. Cuenot, 

" Rechcrches sur revolution et la conjugaison des Gr6garines," Arch, 
biol. 17, p. 581, 4 pis. (1901) ; 11. A. Laveran and F. Mesnil, " Sur 
ouelqucs particularites de revolution d'une Gregarine et la reaction 
de la cellule-hote," C.R. Soc. Biol. 52, p. 554, 9 figs. (1900) ; 12. L. 
L6ger, " Rechcrches sur les Cir6garines,'' Tabl. zool. 3, p. L, 22 pis. 
(1892) ; IS. L. Leger, " Contribution d la connaissance des Sporo- 
zoaircs, <tc.," Bull. Sci. France, 30, p. 240, 3 pis. (1897) ; 14 . L. Leger, 
" Sur un nouveau Sporozoaire (ScAi>ocys//5), &c.," C. A*. Ac. Sci. 131, 
p. 722 (1900) ; 16 . L. L6ger, " La Reproduction sexuee chez les 
Ophryocyiatis," t. e. p. 761 (1900) ; 16 . L. Leger, " Sur ime nouvelle 
(Aggregata coelomica),&c,** op, cit, 132, 1343 (iQoi) ; 

17 . L. Leger, " La Reproduction sexude chez les Stylorhynchus," 
Arch, Protistenk. 3, p. 304, 2 pis. (1904) : 18 . L. L 4 ger, " Etude sur 
Taentocysfis mira (i.,eger), Ac.," op. cit. 7, p. 307, 2 pis, (1906) ; 19. 
L. I.; 4 ger and O. Dubos^, La Reproductioa Bexu^e chez Ptero^ 
cephalHS*^ Arch. wool, exp, (N. et R.) (4) x, p. 141, ix figs. (1903) ; 
20 . L. Leger and O. Duboscq, ** Aggregaia vagans, n. sp., Ac.," t. e, 
p. 147, 6 figs. (1903) ; 21. I-. Leger and O. Duboscq, " Les Gregarines 
et r^ithfilum uitesriinal; Ac.,^* Arch, parasUol, 6, p. 377, 4 pis. 
(X903) ; 22 . L. L 6 ger and O. Duboecq, ^ Nouvelles Recherches sur 
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Ics Gr^mines, Aroh. Pr^dsiMk. 4,:p. 335, ^ pa». <19^4) 

M. Liihty Baa und Entodckdlang der Gfcaarinea, * /. c. p. $&, 
several (1904) : M- J. Nusbaum, '* Ober die . . . Fortpflaiiztmg 
einer . • . Gregaxine, ^haudinnella henUiUj\ ZeiU wiss, ZooL 75, 
p. 281, pi. 22 (1903) ; as. F, Paehlef, *' Uber die Morpihologie, 
Fortpflansung . . . von Gtigarina wato/' Arch. Protistenk, 4, 
p. 64, 2 pis. {1904) ; 86. S..Prowa«ck, ** Zur Entwickelung derGrega* 
linen/* op. cii., i, p. 297, pi. 9 (1902) : 87 . A. Schneider (Various 
memoirs on Gregarines), Tabl. zool. t and 2 (1886-X892) ; as. 
H. ScWtzler, ** t)ber die Fortpflanrang von Clepsydrina ovoid** 
Arch. ProHstenk. 6, p. 309, a pis. (1905) * 88* M. Siedlecki, " t)ber 
die geschlechtliche Vermehnmg der Mono^sUs ascidioe,** Bull. Ac. 
Cracovie. p. 515, 2 pis. (1900) ; 60 . M. Siedlecki, *' Contribution h 
rotude des changements cellulaircs provoqu6es par Ics Gr^garines/* 
Arch. anai. microsc. 4, p. 87, 9 figs. (1901) I 81 * H. M. Woodcock, 
** The Ufe-Cycle of Cysiobio irrcgukms, Ac.,** Q.J-M. Sot. 30, p. i. 
6 pis. (1906). (H.M.WO.) 

GRtoOlRBt HBNRl’ (1750-1831)^ French revolutionist and 
constitutional bishop of Blois, was born at V^ho near Lun6ville, 
on the<4th of December 7750^ the son of a peasant. Educated 
at the Jesuit college at Nancy, he became cur6 of Emberm^nil 
and a teacher at the Jesuit school at Pont-fi-Mousson. In 1783 
he was crowned by fiie academy of Nancy for his P^loge de la 
poesie, and in 1788 by that of Met* for an Essai surla regSneration 
physique et morale des Juifs. He was elected in 1789 by the 
clergy of the bailliage of Nancy to the states-general, where he 
soon became conspicuous in the group of clerical and lay deputies 
of Jansenist or Gallican sympathies who supported the Revolu- 
tion. He was among the first of the clergy to join the third 
estate, and contributed largely to the union of the three orders ; 
he presided at the permanent sitting of sixty-two hours while 
the Bastille was being attacked by the people, and make a 
vehement speech against the enemies of the nation. He sub- 
sequently took a leading share in the abolition of the privileges 
of the nobles and the Church. Under the new civil constitution 
of the clergy, to which he was the first priest to take the oath 
(December 27, 1790), he wa.s elected bishop by two departments. 
He selected that of T.oire-et-Cher, taking the old title of bishop 
of Blois, and for ten years (1791-1801) ruled his diocese with 
exemplary zeal. An ardent republican, it was he who in the 
first session of the National Convention (September 21, 1792) 
proposed the motion for the abolition of the kingship, in a speech 
m which occurred the memorable phrase that “ kings are in the 
moral order what monsters are in the natural.** On the 15th of 
November he delivered a speech in which he demanded that the 
king should be brought to trial, and immediately afterwards 
was elected president of the Convention, over which he presided 
in his episcopal dress. During the trial of Louis XVI., being 
absent with other three colleagues on a missiem for the union of 
Savoy to France, he along with them wrote a letter urging the 
condemnation of the king, but omitting the words d mart ; and 
he endeavoured to save the life of the king by proposing in the 
Convention that the penalty of death should be suspended. 

When on the 7th of November 1793 Gobel, bishop of Paris, 
was intimidated into resigning his episcopal office at the bar of 
the Convention, Gregoire, who was temporarily absent from the 
sitting, hearing what had happened, hurried to the hall, and in 
the face of a howling mob of deputies refused to abjure either his 
religion or his office. He was prepared to face the death which 
he expected ; but his courage, a rare quality at that time, won 
the day, and the hubbub subsided in cries of “ Let Gregoire 
have his way ! ** Throughdut the Terror, in spite of attacks 
in the Convention, in the press, and on placards posted at the 
street comers, he appeared in the streets in his episcopal dress 
and daily read mass in his house. After Kobespierre*s fall he 
was the first to advocate the reopening of the churches (speech 
of December 21, 1794). He also exerted himself to get measures 
put in execution for restraining the vandalistic fury against the 
monuments of art, extended his protection to artists and men 
of letters, and devoted much of ms attention to the reorganizer 
tion of the public libraries, the establishment of botanic gardens, 
and the improvement of technical education. He had taken 
during the Cdnstituent A^embly a great interest in Negro 
emancipation, and it was on his motion that men of colour in 
the Prendh colonies were admitted to the same rights as whites. 
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On the establishment of the new constitutbni Gr^ire was 
elected to the Council of 500, and alter the 18th Brumaire he 
became a member of the Corps I^gislatif, then of ti^ Senide 
(z8oi). He took the lead in the national church councils of 
179^7 and 1801 ; but he was strenuously opposed to Napoleon’s 
polk^ of reconciliation with the Holy See, and after the signature 
of the concordat he resigned his bishopric (October 8, i8oi). 
He was one of the minority of five in the Senate who voted 
against the proclamation of the empire, and he opposed the 
creation of the new nobility and the divorce of Napoleon from 
Josephine; but notwithstanding this he was subsequently 
created a count of the empire and officer of the I.egk>n of Honour. 
Duri^ the later years of Napoleon’s reign he travelled in England 
and Grermany, but in 18x4 he had returned to France and was 
one of the cluef instigators of the action that was taken against 
the empire. 

To the clerical and ultra-royalist faction which was supreme 
in the Lower Chamber and in the circles of the court after the 
second Restoration, Grdgoire, as a revolutionist and a schismatic 
bishop, was an object of double loathing. He was expelled from 
the Institute and forced into retirement. But even in this period 
of headlong reaction his influence was felt and feared. In 1814 
he had published a work, De la constitution franfatse de Van iSj^, 
in which he commented on the Charter from a Liberal point of 
view, and this reached its fourth edition in 1819. In this latter 
year he was elected to the Ix)wer Chamber by the department 
of Is^re. By the powers of the Quadruple Alliance this event 
was regarded as of the most sinister omen, and the question was 
even raised of a fresh armed intervention in France under the 
terms of the secret treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. To prevent such 
a catastrophe Louis XVITI. decided on a modification of the 
franchise ; the Dessolle ministry resigned ; and the first act of 
Decazes, the new j)remier, was to carry a vote in the chamber 
annulling the election of Gregoire. From this time onward the 
ex-bishop lived in retirement, occupying himself in literary pur- 
suits and in correspondence with most of the eminent savants of 
Europe ; hut as he had been deprived of his pension as a senator 
he was compelled to sell his library to obtain means of support. 
He died on the 20th of May 1831. 

To the last Gregoire remained a devout Catholic, exactly 
fulfilling all his obligations as a (Christian and a priest ; but he 
refused to budge an inch from his revolutionary principles. 
During his last illness he confessed to his parish cure, a priest 
of Jansenist sympathies, and expressed his desire for the last 
sacraments of the Church. These the archbishop of Paris would 
only concede on condition that he would retract his oath to the 
civil constitution of the clergy, which he peremptorily refused 
to do. Tliereupon, in defiance of the archbishop, the abb6 
Barad^re gave him the viaticum, while the rite of extreme unction 
was administered by the abb6 Guillon, an opponent of the civil 
constitution, without consulting the archbishop or the parish 
cur^. Tlie attitude of the archbishop roused great excitement 
in Paris, and the government had to take precautions to avoid 
a repetition of the riots which in the preceding Februai^^ had 
led to the sacking of the church of St Germain TAuxcrrois and 
the archiepiscopal palace. On the day after his death Gr6goire*s 
funeral was celebrated at the church of the Abbaye-aux-Bois ; 
the clergy of the church had absented themselves in obedience 
to the archbishop’s orders, but mass was sung by the abb6 
Grieu assisted by two clergy, the catafalque being decorated 
with the episcopal insignia. After the hea»-se set out from the 
church the horses were unyoked, and it was dragged by students 
to the cemetery of Montparnasse, the cortege being followed by a 
.sympathetic crowd of some 20,000 people. 

Whatever his merits as a writer or as a philanthropist, 
Gr^goire’s name lives in history mainly by reason of his whole- 
hearted effort to prove that Catholic Christianity is not irre- 
concilable with modern conceptions of political liberty. In this 
effort he was defeated, mainly because the Rev'oliition, for lack 
of experi^ce in the right use of liberty, changed into a military 
despotism which allied itself with the spiritual despotism of 
Rome ; partly because, when the Revolution was overthrown, 
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the parties of reaction sbught salvation in the ** union of altar 
and throne.” Possibly Grigoire’s Gallicanism was fundamentally 
irreconcilable with the Githolic idea of authority. At least it 
made their traditional religion possible for those many French 
Catholics who clung passionately to the benefits the Revolution 
had brought them ; and had it prevailed, it might have spared 
France and the world that fatal gulf between Liberalism and 
Catholicism which Pius IX.’s Syllabus of 1864 sought to make 
impassable. 

Besides several political pamphlets, Gr^goire was the author of 
Histoife de& secies religieuseSf depuis le commencement du sUcle dernier 
iu$qu*d I'dpoqvM actuelle (a vols., 1810) ; Essai historique $ur les 
Hhertis de Viglise gaUicanc ii^i ^) ; De Vinjfluence du Christianisme sur 
la condition des femmes (i8ax) ; Histoire des confesseurs des empeveurs, 
des rots, et d'autres princes (1824) ; Histoire du mariage des prHres en 
Prance (1826). GrSgoireana, ou risumd gindrad de la conduits^ des 
actions, et des Merits de M, le comte Henri Gr^eoire, preceded by a 
biographical notice by Cousin d' Avalon, publii^ed in 1821 ; and 

the M 6 moires . . , de Grdgoire, with a biograpliical notice by H. 
Carnot, appeared in 1837 (2 vols.). See also A. Debidour, L^Abhi 
GrSgoire (1881) ; A. Gazier, Ptudes sur V histoire religieuse de la 
involution Franpaise (irt83) ; L. Maggiolo, La Vie et les oeuvres de 
Vahbn Grdgoire (Nancy, 1H84), and numerous articles in La Rdvolution 
Frangaise ; L. Meaume, titude hist, et biog. sur les Lorrains rivolution- 
naires (Nancy, 1882) ; and A. Gazier, Etudes sur V histoire religieuse 
de la Revolution Frangaise (1887). 

GRBG 0 RA 8 , NICEPHORUS (c, 1295-1360), Byzantine 

historian, man of learning and religious controversialist, was 
born at IJcraclea in Pontus. At an early a^e he settled at 
Constantinople, where his reputation for learning brought him 
under the notice of Androniciis II., by whom he was appointed 
Chartophylax (keeper of the archives). In 1326 Gregoras pro- 
posed (in a still extant treatise) certain reforms in the calendar, 
which the emperor refused to carry out for fear of disturbances ; 
nearly two hundred years later they were introduced by Gregory 
XIII. on almost the same lines. When Andronicus was de- 
throned (1328) by his grandson Andronicus III., Gregoras 
shared his downfall and retired into j^rivate life. Attacked by 
Barlaam, the famous monk of Calabria, he was with difficulty 
persuaded to come forward and meet him in a war of words, in 
which Barlaam was worsted. This greatly enhanced his reputa- 
tion and brought him a large number of pupils. Gregoras 
remained loyal to the elder Andronicus to the last, but after 
his death he succeeded in gaining the favour of his grandson, by 
whom he was appointed to conduct the unsuccessful negotiations 
(for a union of &e Greek and Latin churches) with the ambas- 
sadors of Popie John XXII. (1333). Gregoras subsequently took 
an important part in the Hesychast controversy, in which 
he violently opposed Gregorius Palamas, th(* chief supporter 
of the sect. After the doctrines of Palamas had been recognized 
at the synod of 1351, Gregoras, who refused to acquiesce, was 
practically imprisoned in a monaster}' for two years. Nothing 
IS known of the end of his life. His chief work is his Roman 
History, in 37 books, of the years 1204 to 1359. It thus partly 
supplements and partly continues the work of George Pachy- 
meres. Gregoras shows considerable industry, but his style is 
pompous and affected. Far too much space is devoted to 
religious matters and dogmatic quarrels. This work and that 
of John Cantacuzene supplement and correct each other, and 
should be read together, other writings of Gregoras, which 
(with a few exceptions) still remain unpublished, attest his great 
versatility. Amongst them may be mentioned a history of 
the dispute with Palamas ; biographies of his uncle and early 
instructor John, metropolitan of Heraclea, and of the martyr 
Codratus of Antioch ; funeral orations for Theodore Metochita, 
and the two emperors Andronicus ; commentaries on the wan- 
derings of Odysseus and on Synesius’s treatise on dreams ; 
tracts on orthography and on words of doubtful meaning ; a 
philosophical dialogue called Floreniius or Concerning Wi^om ; 
astronomical treatises on the date of Easter and the preparation 
of the astrolabe ; and an extensive correspondence. 

Editions : in Bonn Corpus scriptorum hist, by L. Schopen 
and I. Bekker, with life and list of works by J. ifeivin (1829-1855) ; 
J. P. Migne, Pairologiagraeca^^cidviii., cxlix.; see also C. Krumbactu^, 
Geggkkhte der byeantinischen LitUratur (1897). 


ORMOROVim, FERDINAND (X821--X891), German historian, 
was horn at Neidenburg on the 19^ of January 1821, and 
studied at the university of Kdnigsbe^. After spending some 
years in teaching he took up his residence in Italy in 1852, 
remaining in that country for over twenty years. He was made 
a citizen of Rome, and he died at Munich on the ist of May 1891. 
Gregorovips’s interest in and acquaintance with Italy and 
Italian history is mainly responsible for his great book, Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom im Mitteldaer (Stuttgart, 1859-1872, and other 
editions), a work of much erudition and interest, which has been 
translated into English by A. Hamilton (13 vols., 1894-1900), 
and also into Italian at the expense of the Romans (Venice, 
1874-1876). It deals with the history of Rome from about 
A.D. 400 to the death of Pope Qement VIL in 1534, and in the 
words of its author it desenbes ” how, from the time of Charles 
the Great to that of Charles V., the historic system of the papacy 
remained inseparable from that of the Empire.” The^ other 
works of Gregorovius include : Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrian 
und seiner Zeit (Kdnigsberg, 1851), English translation by M. K. 
Robinson (1898); Corsica (Stuttgart, 1854), English translation 
by R. Martineau (1855); Lucrezia Borgia (Stuttgart, 1874), 
English translation by J. L. Gamer (1904) ; Die GrabdenknUder 
der Pdpste (Leipzig, 1881), English translation by R. W. Seton- 
Watson (1903) ; Wanderjahre in Italien (5 vols., Leipzig, 1888- 
1892) ; Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter (1889) ; Kleine 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Kultur (Leipzig, 1887-1892); and 
Urban VJJJ. im Widerspruch zu Spanien und dem Kaiser 
(Stuttgart, 1879). This last work wa.s translated into Italian 
by the author himself (Rome, 1879). Gregorovius was also 
something of a poet ; he wrote a drama, Der Tod des Tiberius 
(1851), and some Gedichte (Leipzig, 1891). 

llis ROmische Tagebiicher were edited by F. Althaus (Stuttgart, 
1892), and were translated into English as the Roman Journals of 
F. Gregorovius f by A. Hamilton (1907). 

GnGORY, 8T (c. 213-c. 270), sumamed in later ecclesiastical 
tradition Thaumaturgus (the miracle - worker), was bom of 
noble and wealthy pagan parents at Neocaesarea in Pontus, 
about A.D. 213. His original name was Theodorus. He took 
up the study of civil law, and, with his brother Athenodorus, 
was on his way to Berytus to complete his training when at 
Caesarea he met Origen, and became his pupil and then his 
convert (a.d. 233). In returning to Cappadocia some five years 
after his conversion, it had been his original intention to live 
a retired ascetic life (Eus. H.E. vi. 30), but, urged by Origen, 
and at last almost compelled by Phaedimus of Amasia, his 
metropolitan, neither of whom was willing to see so much 
learning, piety and masculine energy practically lost to the 
church, he, after many attempts to evade the dignity, 
was consecrated bishop of his native town (about 240). His 
episcopate, which lasted some thirty years, was characterized by 
great missionary zeal, and by so much success that, according 
to the (doubtless somewhat rhetorical) statement of Gregory 
of Nyssa, whereas at the outset of his labours there were only 
.seventeen Christians in the city, there were at his death only 
seventeen persons in all who had not embraced Christianity. 
This result he achieved in spite of the Decian persecution (250- 
251), during which he had felt it to be his duty to absent himself 
from his diocese, and notwithstanding the demoralizing effects 
of an irruption of barbarians (Goths and Boranians) who laid 
waste the diocese in a.d. 253-254. Gregor}', although he has 
not always escaped the charge of Sabeilianism, now holds an 
undisputed place among the fathers of the church ; and although 
the turn of his mind was practical rather than speculative, he 
is known to have taken an energetic part in most of the doctrinal 
controversies of his time. He was active at the first synod of 
Antioch (a.d. 264-265), which investigated and condemned the 
heresies of Paul of Samosata ; and the rapid spread in Pontus of 
a Trinitarianism approaching theNicenetype is attributed in large 
measure to the weight of Us influence, Gr^ory is believed to have 
died in the reign of Aurelian, about the ycaur 270, though perhap 
an earlier date is more probable. His festival (sexniduplex) is ob- 
served by the Roman Catholic Church on the 17th of November. 
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For the facts of hts biography we have an outline of his early 
years in his eulo^ on Origen, and incidental notices tn the writings 
of Eusebius, of Basil of Caesarea and Jerome. Gregory of Nyssas 
untrustworwy panegyric represents him as having wrought miracles 
of a veiS' startling description ; but nottiing rdated by him comes 
near the astounding narratives given in the or even in 

the Brwiavium Romanum, in connexion with his name. 

The principal works of Gregory Thaumaturgus are the Panegyricus 
in Origenem 'Opiyirrip vapiiyvpiKbt XAyof), which he wrote when 
on the point of leaving the school of that great master (it contains 
a valuaDle minute description of Origen's mode of instruction), a 
Metaphrasis in EcdesiasUn, characterised by Jerome as ** short but 
useful ; and an Epistola canonica, which treats of the discipline 
to be undergone by those Christians who under pressure of persecu- 
tion had relapsed into paganism, but desired to be restored to the 
privileges of Church. It gives a good picture of the conditions of 
the time, and shows Gregory to be a true shepherd (cf. art Penance). 
The irl<rrewt {ExposiHo fidei), a short creed usually attri- 

buted to Gregory, and traditionally alleged to have been received by 
him immediately in vision from the apostle John himself, is probably 
authentic. A sort of Platonic dialogue of doubtful authentic!^ ** on 
the impassivity and the passivity of God ** in Syriac is in the British 
Museum. 

Editions : Gerhard Voss (Mainz, 1604), Fronto Ducaus (Paris, 
1622), Migne, Patv. Grace, .x, 963. 

Translations : S. D. F. Salmond in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. ; Lives, 
by Pallavicini (Rome, 1644) ; J. L. Boye (Jena, 1709) ; H. R. 
Reynolds {Diet, Chr. Biog. ii.) ; G. Kruger, Early Chr, Lit. 
226; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyk. vii. (where full bibliographies are 
given). 

GREGORY, ST, OF NAZIANZUS ( 329 - 3 ^ 9 ), sumamed 
Theologiis, one of the four great fathers of the Eastern Church, 
was bom about the year a.d. 329, at or near Nazianzu.s, 
Cappadocia. His father, also named Gregory, had lately be- 
come bishop of the diocese; his mother, Nonna, exercised a 
powerful influence over the religious convictions of both father 
and son. Gregory visited successively the two Caesareas, 
Alexandria and Athens, as a student of grammar, mathematics, 
rhetoric and philosophy ; at Athens he had for fellow-students 
Basil (q^v,), who afterwards became bishop of Caesarea, and 
Julian, afterwards emperor. Shortly after his return to his 
father’s house at Nazianzus (about the year 360) Gregory 
received baptism. He resolved to give himself to the service of 
religion ; but for some time, and indeed more or less thoughout 
his whole life, was in a state of hesitation as to the form which 
that service ought to take. Strongly inclined by nature and 
education to a contemplative life spent among books and in the 
society of congenial friends, he was continually urged by outward 
circumstances, as well as by an inward call, to active pastoral 
labour. The spirit of refined intellectual monasticism, which 
clung to him through life and never ceased to struggle for the 
ascendancy, was about this time strongly encouraged by his 
intercourse with Basil, who induced him to share the exalted 
pleasures of his retirement in Pontus. To this period belongs 
the preparation of the ^ikoKakia, a sort of chre.stomathy com- 
piled by the two friends from the writings of Origen. But the 
events which were stirring the political and ecclesiastical life of 
Cappadocia, and indeed of the whole Roman world, made a career 
of learned leisure difficult if not impos.sible to a man of Gregory’s 
position and temperament. The emperor Constantius, having 
by intrigue and intimidation succeeded in thrusting a semi- 
Arian formula upon the Western bishops assembled at Ariminum 
in Italy, had next attempted to follow the same course with the 
Eastern episcopate. The aged bishop of Nazianzus having 
yielded to the imperial threats, a great storm arose among the 
monks of the diocese, which was only quelled by the influence 
of the younger Gregory, who shortly afterwards (about 361) was 
ordained to the priestiiood. After a vain attempt to evade his 
new duties and responsibilities by flight, he appears to have 
continued to act as a presbyter in his father’s diocese without in- 
terruption for some considerable time ; and it is probable that 
his two Invectives against Julian are to be assigned to this period. 
Subsequently /about 372), under a pressure which he somewhat 
resented, he allowed himself to be nominated by Basil as bishop 
of Sasima, a miserable little village some 32 m. from Tyana ; 
but he seems hardly, if at all, to have assumed the duties of this 
diocese, lor after another interval of “ flight we find him once 


more (about 372-373) at Nazianzus, assisting his aged father, 
on whose death ( J74) he retired to Seleucia in Isauria for a period 
of some years. Meanwhile a more important field for his activities 
was opting up. Towards 378-379 the small and depressed 
remnant of the orthodox party in Constantinople sent him 
an urgent summons to undertake the task of resuscitating their 
cause, so long persecuted and borne down by the Arians of the 
capital. the accession of Theodosius to the imperial 

thmne, the prospect of success to the Nicene doctrine had dawned, 
if only it could find some courageous and devoted champion. 
The fame of Gregor>^ as a learned and eloquent disciple of Origen, 
and still more of Athanasius, pointed him out as such a defender ; 
nor could he resist the appeal made to him, although he took the 
step reluctantly. Once arrived in (Constantinople, he laboured 
so zealously and well that the orthodox party spe^ily gathered 
strength ; and the small apartment in which they had been 
accustomed to meet was soon exchanged for a vast and celebrated 
church which received the significant name of Anastasia, the 
Church of the Resurrection. Among the hearers of Gregt)ry 
were to be found, not only churchmen like Jerome and Evagrius, 
bat also heretics and pagans ; and it says much for the sound 
wisdom and practical tact of the preacher that he set himself 
less to build up and defend a doctrinal position than to urge 
his flock to the cultivation of the loving Christian spirit which 
cherishes higher aims than mere heresy hunting or endless dis- 
putation. Doctrinal, nevertheless, he was, as is abundantly 
shown by the famous five discourses on the Trinity, which earned 
for him the distinctive appellation of These orations 

are the finest exposition of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
as conceived by the orthodox teachers of the East, and they 
were directed especially against the Eunomians and Macedonians. 
“ There is perhaps no single book in Greek patristic literature 
to which the student who desires to gain an exact and com- 
prehensive view of Greek theology can be more confidently 
referred.” With the arrival of Theodosius in 380 came the 
vi.sible triumph of the orthodox cause ; the metropolitan see 
was then conferred upon Gregory, and after the assembling 
of the second ecumenical council in 38 1 he received consecration 
from Meletius. In consequence, however, of a spirit of discord 
and envy which had manifested itself in connexion with this 
promotion, he soon afterwards resigned his dignity and withdrew 
into comparative retirement. The rest of his days were spent 
partly at Nazianzus in ecclesiastical affairs, and partly on his 
neighbouring patrimonial estate at Arianzus, where he followed 
his favourite literary pursuits, especially poetical composition, 
until his death, which occurred in 389 or 390. His festival is 
celebrated in the Eastern Church on the 25th and 30th of January, 
in the Western on the 9th of May (duplex). 

His extant works consivSt of poems, epistles and orations. The 
poems, which include epigrams, dcgie.s and an autobiographical 
sketch, have been frequently printed, the editioprinceps being the 
Aldine (1504). Other editions are those of Tolliiis (1696) and 
Muratori (1709) ; a volume of Carmina selecta also has been edited 
by Dronke (1840). The tragedy entitled Xpiorbs usually 

included is certainly not genuine, Gregory's poetry did not absorb 
his best energies ; it was adopted in his later years as a recreation 
rather than as a serious pursuit; thus it is occasionally delicate, 
graphic, beautiful, but it is not sustained. Of the hymns none 
have passed into ecclesiastical use. The letters are entitled 
to a higher place in literature. They arc always easy and natural ; 
and there is nothing forced in the manner in which their acute, witty 
anti profound sayings are introduced. Those to Basil introduce us 
to the story of a most romantic friendship, those to Cledonius have 
theological value for their bearing on the Apollinarian controversy. 
As an orator he was so facile, vigorous and persuasive, that men 
forgot his small stature and emaciated countenance. Forty-five 
orations are extant. Gregory was less an independent theologian 
than an interpreter. He was influenced by Athanasius in his Christ- 
olog}’, by Origen in his anthropology, for, though teaching original 
sin and deriving human mortality from the Fall, he insists on the 
ability of the human will to choose the good and to co-bperate in the 
work of salvation with the will of God. Though possessed neither of 
Basil's gift of government nor of Gregory of Nyssa's power of specu- 
lative thought, he worthily takes a place in that triumvirate of 
Cappadocians whom the Catholic Church gratefully recognizes as 
havihg been, during the critical struggles in the latter half of the 
4th century, the best defenders of its faith. The Opera ontnia were 
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fisBt pobltihed by (BMd, 1350) ; subnqneot «ditioii8 

bave been ttiose of BOUim tiParis, 1609, t6xi ; ^aucta cx interpreta- 
tionc MorcUi, i63o)^q£ .Ae Benedictines , (bc^n in 1778, but 
intemmted by the TPwbfch Revolution and not cdmpleted until 
1840, Caillau beinr tiie final editor) and of ll^e. The Theohgicdt 
(e^ted. By J. Mason) were polished separately at 
Cambridge in 1^. ^ ^ 

. Nazianzen are to be found 

in the writings of Socrates^ Sozomen^^Tbeodoret and Hufinus, as well 
as In hts own letters and poems. The data derived from these sources 
do not always harmoniise with tiiie account of Suidas. The earlier 
modern authorities, such, as Tillemont (Jlfsm. EccL t. ix.) and 
Lederc {Bib, Univ. t. xviii.), were used by Gibbon. See also C. 
tlllmann, Gregorius von f^a»iam> der Theologe (1823 ; Eng. trans. by 
G. F. Coxe, M.A., 1837) ; A. B^oit, St Gr^goire tie Naeianze ; sa vie, 
see oeuvres, ei son ipoqm (1877) ; Mon taut, Revise critique de quelques 

f ueeUons historiques e§ fipboHarU d St Gr^goire de Naeinnee (1899) ; 

^ W. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, i. 491 >382, and F. Loots in 
Hauck-Hcrzog's Realencyk. filr prot. Theologie, vii. 138. 

GREGORY* ST, OF NYSSA (c. 331-0. 396), one of the four 
great fathers of the Eastern Church, designated by one of the 
later eaimcnical councils as a father of fathers/* was a younger 
brother of Basil (the Great), bishop of Caesarea, and was born 
(probably) at Neocaesarea about a.d. 331. For his education 
he was chiefly indebted to his elder brother. At a romparatively 
early age he entered the church, and held for some time the office 
of anagnost or reader ; subsequently he manifested a desire to 
devote himself to the secular life as a rhetorician, an impulse 
which was checked by the earnest remonstrances of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Finally, in 371 or 372 he was ordained by his brother 
Basil to the bishopric of Nyssa, a small town in Cappadocia. 
Here he is usually said (but on inadequate data) to have adopted 
the opinion then gaining ground in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy, and to have separated from his wife Theosebia, who 
became a. deaconess in the church. His .strict orthodoxy on the 
subject of the Trinity and the Incarnation, together with his 
vigonius eloquence, combined to make him peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Arian faction, which was at that time in the a.scendant 
through the protection of the emperor Valens; and in 375, 
the synod of Ancyra, convened by Demetrius the Arian governor 
of Pontus, condemned him for alleged irregularities in his 
election and in the administration of the finances of his diocese. 
In 376 he was deprived of his see, and Val^s sent him into exile, 
whence he did not return till the publication of the edict of 
Gratian in 378. Shortly afterwards he took part in the proceedings 
of the synod which met at Antioch in Caria, principally in 
connexion with the Meletian schism. At the great ecumenical 
council held at Constantinople in 381, he was a conspicuous 
champion of the orthodox faith ; according to Nicephorus, ^ 
indeed, the additions made to the Nioene creed were entirely due 
to his .suggestion, but this statement is of doubtful authority. 
That his eloquence was highly appreciated is shown by the facts 
that he pronounced the discourse at the consecration of Gregory 
bf Nazianzus, and that he was chosen to deliver the funeral 
oration on the death of Meletius the first president of the council. 
In the following year, moreover (383), he was commissioned 
by the council to inspect and set in order the churches of Arabia, 
in connexion with which mis.sion he also visited Jerusalem. 
The impressions he gathered from this journey may, in part at 
least, be gathered from his famous letter De euntibus Hiero- 
solyma, in which an opinion .strongly unfavourable to pilgrimages 
is expressed. In 383 he was probably again in Constantinople ; 
where in 385 he pronounced the funeral orations of the prince.s.s 
Pulrheria and afterwards of the empress Placilla. Once more 
we read of him in 394 as having been present in that metropolis 
at the synod held under the presidency of Nectarius to settle 
a controversy which had arisen among the bishops of Arabia ; 
in the same year he assisted at the consecration of the new church 
of the apostles at Chalcedon, on which occasion there is reason to 
believe that bis discourse commonly but wiprigly known as that 
javroG xc^poroKiW was delivered. The exact date of his 
death is unknown : some authorities refer it to 376, others to 400. 
His festival is obsen-ed by the Greek Church on the loth of 
January ; in the Western" majtyrologies he is a)mmemomted ■ 
on the 9^ of March. 


of HyasA was not so firm and able an aJministmtor 
as his brother Banl, nor so magnificent an oratot as Gregory of 
Naziatiaus, but he excelled them both, al&e as a speculative 
and constructive theologian, and in the wide extent of his 
acquimnents. His teaching, though stricstly trinitarian, shows 
considerable freedom and originality of thought; in many 
poirits his mental and spiritual affinities with Origen show 
themselves with advantage, as in his doctrine of dvQKaraarratns 
or final restoration. There are marked pantheistic tendencies, 
e,g. the inclusion of sin as a necessary p^rt of the cosmical process, 
which make him akin to the pantheistic monophysites and to 
some modem thinkers. 

His style has Feen frequently praised by competent authorities for 
sweetness, richness and elegance. His numerous works may be 
classified under five heads ; (i) Treatises in doctrinal and polemical 
theolo^. Of these the most important is that Against Eunomius 
in twelve books. Its doctrinal thesis (which is supported with 
great philosophic acumen and rhetorical power) is the divinity and 
consuDstantiulity of the Word ; incid^tally the character of 
Basil, which Eunomius had aspersed, is vindicated, and the heretic 
himsdf is held up to scorn and contempt. This is the work which, 
most probably in a shorter draft, was read by its author when 
at Constantinople before Gregory Nazianzen and Jerome in 381 
(Jerome, De vir. ill. 128). To the same class belong the treatise 
To Ablavius, against the tritheists ; On Faith, against the Arlans ; 
On Common Notions, in explanation of the terms in current employ- 
ment with regard to the Trinity ; Ten Syllogisms, against the 
Manichaeans ; To Theophilus, against the Apollinarians ; an. Antir- 
rhetic agmnst the same ; Againm Fate, a disputation with a heathen 
philosopher ; De anima et resurrecHone, a ctialogue with his dying 
sister Macrina ; and tlie Oratio catechetica magna, an argument for the 
incarnation as the best possible form of redemption, intended to 
convince educated pagans and Jews. (2) Practical treatises. To 
this category belong the tracts On Virginity and On Pilgrimages ; as 
also the Canonical Epistle upon the rules of penance. (3) Expository 
and homiletical works, including the Hexaemeron, and several series 
of discourses On the Workmanship of Man, On the Inscriptions of the 
Psalms, On the Sixth Psalm, On me first three Chapters of Ecclesiastes, 
On Canticles, On the Lord's Prayer and On the Eight Beatitudes. 
(4) Biographical, consisting chiefly of funeral orations. (5) Letters. 

The only comj^ete editions of the whole works are those by 
Fronton le Due (Fronto Ducaus, Paris, 1613 ; with additions, z6i8 
and 1638) and by Migne. G. H. Forbes began an excellent critical 
edition, but only two parts of the first volume appeared (Burntisland, 
1855 and i86t) containing the ExplicaHo apologetica in kexadmeron 
and the De opipcio hominis. Of the new edition projected by F. 
Oehler only the first volume, containing the Opera dogmatica, has 
appeared (1863). There have been numerous editions of several 
single treatises, as for example of the OraHo catechetica (J. G. 
Krabinger, Munich, 1838 ; J. H. Crawley, Cambridge, 1903), De 
precoHone and Pe anima et resurrecHone. 

See F. W. Farrar, lAves of the Fathers, ii. 50-Sp, the monograph by 
J. Rupp {Gregors, des Bischofs von Nyssa, Leoen unu Mcinungen, 
Leipzig, 1834), and compare P. Heyns (Disputatio historico-theolo^ca 
de Greg. Nyss., 1833), C. W. Mdller {Gregorii Nyss. doctrinam de 
hominis nahsra et illustravit et cum Origeniana comparavit, 1834) and 
J. N. Stigler, Die Psychologic des h. Gregors von Nyssa (Regensburg, 
^^57) » and many smaller monographs cited in Hauck-Herzog^s 
Realencyk. filr prot. Theol. vii. 149. 

GREGORY, ST, OF TOURS (538-594), historian of the Franks, 
was bom in the diief city of the Arvemi (the modem Clermont- 
Ferrand) on the 30th of November 538. His real name was 
Georgius Florentius, Georgius being his grandfather’s name and 
Florentius his father’s. He was called Gregory after his maternal 
great-grandfather, the bishop of Langres. Gregory belonged to 
an iUustriou.s senatorial family, many of whose members held 
high office in the church and bear honoured names in the history 
of Christianity. He was descended, it is said, from Vettius 
Epagathus, who was martyred at Lyons in 177 with St Pothinus ; 
his paternal uncle, Gallus, was bishop of Clermont ; his maternal 
grand-uncle, Nicetius (St Nizier), occupied the see of Lyons; 
and he was a kinsman of Euphronius, bishop of Tours. 

Gregory lost his father early, and his mother Armentaria 
settled in the kingdom of Burgundy on an estate betonging to 
her near Cavaillon, where her son often visited her. Gregory was 
brought up at Clermont-Ferrand by his uncle Gallus and by his 
successor, Avitus, and there he received his education. Among 
profane authors he read the first six books of the Aemid wd 
Sallust’s history of the Catiline conspiracy, but his educarion 
was mainly religious* The principles of religion he learnt from 
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the Sible> Sulpiokci Scverue and same lives of saints^ init to 
patristic literatim and the subtleties o£ theology he remained 
a stranger. In 563^ at the age of twenty^five^ he ms ordained 
deacon. Falling seriously ill| he went to Tours to seek a cure at 
the tomb of' St Martin. At Tours he lived with Euphronius^ 
and so great was the young man’s popu^ity that, on the death 
of Euphronius in 573, the people unanimously designated him 
bishop. 

At that time Tours belonged to Austrasia, and King Sigebert 
hastened to confirm Gregory’s election. After the assassination 
of Sigebert (575), the province was ruled by Chilperic for nine 
years, during which period Gregory displayed the greatest energy 
in protecting his town and church from the Frardush king. He 
had to contend with Count licudast, the governor of Tours ; 
despite all the king’s threats, he refused to give up Chilperic’s 
son Meroving, who had sought refuge from his father’s wrath 
at the sanctuary of St Martin ; and he defended Bishop Pre- 
textatus against Chilperic, by whom he had been condeinned 
for celebrating the marriage of Merovech and Queen Brunhilda. 
In 580 Gregory was himself accused before a council at Bemy of 
using abusive language against Queen Fredegond, but be cleared 
himself of the charge by an oath and was acquitted. On the 
death of Chilperic, Tours remained for two years (584-585) in 
the hands of Guntram, but when Guntram adopted his nep^w 
Childebert, Sigebert’s son, it again became Austrasian. Tliis 
change was welcome to Gregory, who often visited the court. 
In 586 he was at Coblenz, and on his return to Yvois (the 
modern Carignan) visited the stylite Wulfilaic ; in 588 we hear 
of him at Metz and also at Chalon-sur-Saone, whither he was sent 
to obtain from King Guntram the ratification of the pact of 
Andelot ; in 593 he was at Orleans, where Childebert had just 
succeeded his uncle Guntram. In the intervals of these journeys 
he governed Tours with great firmness, repressing disorders 
and reducing the monks and nuns to obedience. He died on 
the 17th of November 594. 

Gregory left many writings, of which he himself gives an 
enumeration at the end of his Historia Francorum : Decern 
libros Historiarum, septem Miraculorum, unum de Vita Patrum 
scripsi ; in Psalterii tractatu librum unum commentatus sum ; 
de Cursibus etiam ecclesiasticis unum librum condidi.” The 
ten books of history are discussed below. The seven books of 
miracles are divided into the De gloria martyrum, the De 
virtuiibxis sancii Jidiani, four books of Miractda sancti Martini^ 
and the De gloria cofifessorum, the last dealing mainly with 
confessors who had dwelt in the cities of Tours and Clermont. 
The Vitae patrum consists of twenty biographies of bishops, 
abbots and hermits belonging to Gaul. The commentary on the 
Psalms is lost, the preface and the titles of the chapters alone 
being extant. The treatise De cursibus ecclesiasticis , discovered 
in 1853, is a liturgical manual for determining the hour of divers 
nocturnal offices by the position of the sUirs. Gregory also left 
a life of St Andrew, translated from the Greek, and a history of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, translated from Syriac. 

His most important work, however, is the Historia Francorum, 
which is divided into three parts. The first four books, which 
were composed at one time, cover the period from the creation 
of the world to the death of Sigebert in 575. The first book, 
wliich is a mere compilation from the chronicles of St Jerome 
and Orosius, is of no value. The second book, from 397 to 
511, deals with the invasions of the Franks, and is based on 
the historic.*? of Sulpicius Alexander and Renatus Profuturus 
Frigeridus, now lost ; on the catalogues of the bishops of Cler- 
mont and Tours ; on some lives of saints, e,g, Remigius and 
Maxentius, now lost ; on the annals of Arles and Angers, now 
lost ; and on legends, either collected by Gregory himself from 
oral tradition, or cantilenes or epics written in the Latin and 
Germanic languages. In the third and fourth books the earlier 
part is based on materials collected from men older than himself ; 
of the later events he was himself an eye-witness. The fifth and 
sixth books, up to the death of Chilperic (584), deal with matters 
within his own experience. The first six books are often separate 
in the MSS., and it was these alone that were used by the 
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eliBonicter FMegarius in his abridgment of Gregory’s history. 
To the first six books Gregor^r subsequently added chapters on 
the bishops Sabmius and Sagittarius, and on his quarrels with 
Felix of Nantes. The authentiGity of these chapters has been 
undeservedly attacked by Catholic writers. Books vii. to x., 
from 584 to 591, were written in the form of a diarv ; of each 
important event, as it occurred, he inserted an account in his 
bookw The last six books are of great historical value. 

Gregory had an intimate knowledge of contemporary events. 
He was frequently at court, and he found Tours an excellent 
place for collecting information. The shrine of St Marlin 
attracted the sick from all quarters, and the basilica of the saint 
was a favourite .sanctuary for political refugees. Moreover, 
Tours was on the high road between tlie north and south of 
France, and was a convenient stage for travellers, the am- 
l^adors going to and from Sprin frequently halting there. 
Gregory plied every one with questions, and in this way gathered 
a great mass of detailed information. He was, besides, at great 
pains to be an impartial writer, but was not always successful. 
His devotion to Austrasia made him very bitter agaiast, and 
perhaps unjust to, the sovereigns of Neustria, Chilperic and 
Fredegond. As an orthodox Christian, he had no good word 
for the Arians. He excuses the crimes of kings who protected 
the church, such as Clovis, Clotaire I. and Guntram, but had 
no mercy for those who violated ecclesiastical privileges. This 
attitude, no doubt, explains his hatred for Chilperic. But if 
Gregory’s historical judgments are suspect, he at least concealed 
nothing and invented nothing ; and we can correct liis judgments 
by his own narrative. His history is a curious compound of 
artlessness and shrewdness. He was ignorant of the rules of 
grammar, confused genders and cases, and wrote in the vernacular 
Latin of his time, apart from certain passages wliich are especi- 
ally elaborated and filled with pxietical and elegant expressions. 
But in spite of his shortcomings he is an exceedingly attractive 
writer, and his mastery of the art of narrative has earned for him 
the name of the Herodotus of the barbarians. 

T. Ruinart brought out a complete edition of Gregory's works at 
Paris in 1699. The best modern complete edition is that of W. 
Arndt and B. Krusch in Mon. Germ, hist, script, rer. Merov. (vol. i., 
1885). Of the many editions of the Historia Francorum may be 
mentioned those of Guadet and Turanne in the Sod. de Vhist. de 
France (4 vols., with French translation, i83<>-*i838), of Omont (the 
first six books ; a reproil action of the Corvey MS.) and of G. Collon 
(the last four books ; a reproduction of the Brussels MS. No. 9, 403). 
Gregory's hagiographic works were publislied by H. Bordier in the 
Soc. de Vhist, de France (4 vols., with French translation, 1857-18(14). 
Cf. J. W. 1 . obeli, Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
i868) ; G. Monod, “ fitudes critiques sur les sourc^ de Tliistoire 
m6rovingienne " in the Bibl. de V£cole des H antes Etudes (1872) ; 
G. Kiirtb, Gr6goire do Tours ct les Etudes classiques au VI si^cle ** 
in the Revue des questions HistOriques (xxiv. 58b seq., 1878) ; Max 
Bonnet, Lc Latin de Grfgoire de Tours (Paris, 1890). For demils, see 
Ulysse I 2 heviiher, Biobibliographie (2nd ed.). (C. Pf.) 

GREGORY THE ILLUMINATOR, the reputed founder of the 
Armenian Church. His legend is briefly as follows. His father 
Anak, head of the Parthian clan of Suren, was bribed about 
the time of his birth (c. 257) by the Sassanid king of Persia to 
assassinate the Armenian king, Chosroes, who was of the old 
Arsacid dynasty, and father of Tiridates or Trdat, first Christian 
king of Armenia. Anak was slain by his victim’s soldiers ; 
Gregory was rescued by his Christian nurse, carried to Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, and brought up a Christian. Grown to manhood 
he took service under Tiridates, now king of Armenia, in order 
by his own fidelitv^ to atone for his father’s treachery. Presently 
at a feast of Anahite Gregory refused to assist liis sovereign in 
offering pagan sacrifice, and his parentage being now revved, 
was thrown into a deep pit at Artashat, where he languished 
for fourteen, years, during which persecution raged in Armenia. 

The scene of the legend now shifts to Rome, where Diocletian 
falls in love with a lovely nun named Ripsimi ; she, rather than 
gratify his passion, flees with her abbess Gmana ^d several 
priests to Armenia. Diocletian asks her back of Tiridates, who 
meanwhile has fallen in love with her himseU. He too is flouted, 
and in his rage tortures and slays her and her companions. 
The traditional date of this massacre is the 5th of October 
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A.D. $oj. Providence, incensed at such cruelty, turns Tiridates 
into a wild boar, and afflicts his subjects with madness ; but his 
sister, Chosrowidukht, has a revelation to bring Gregory back 
out of his pit. The king consents, the saint is acclaimed, the 
bodies of the thirty-seven martyrs solemnly interred, and the 
king, after fasting five, and listening to Gregory’s homilies for 
sixty days, is healed. This all took place at Valarshapat, where 
Gregory, anxious to fix a site on which to build shrines for the 
relics of Ripsim^ and Gaiana, saw the Son of God come down in 
a sheen of light, the stars of heaven attending, and smite the 
eartli with a golden hammer till the nether world resounded 
to his blows. Three chapels were built on the spot, and Gregory 
raised his cross there and elsewhere for the people to worship, 
just as St Nino was doing about the same time in Georgia. There 
followed a campaign against the idols whose temples and books 
were destroyed. The time had n(jw come for Gregory, who was 
still a layman and father of two sons, to receive ordination ; 
so he went to Caesarea, where Leontius ordained and consecrated 
him catholicos or vicar-gcneral of Armenia. This was sometime 
about 290, when Leontius may have acceded, though we first 
hear of him as bishop in 314. 

Gregory’s ordination at Caesarea is historical. The vision 
at Valarshapat was invented later by the Armenians when they 
broke with the Greeks, in order to give to their church the 
semblance, if not of apostolic, at least of divine origin. 

According to Agathangelus, Tiridates went to Rome with 
Gregory, Aristaces, son of Gregory, and Albianos, head of the 
other priestly family, to make a pact with Constantine, newly 
converted to the faith, and receive a pallium from Silvester. 
The better sources make Sardica the scene of meeting and name 
Eusebius (of Nicomedia) as the prelate who attended ( lonstantine. 
There is no reason to doubt that some such visit was made about 
the year 315, when the death of Maximin Daza left Constantine 
supreme. Eusebius testifies (//.A', ix. 8) that the Annenians 
were ardent Christians, and ancient friend.s and allies of the 
Roman empire when Maximin attacked them about the year 
308. The conversion of Tiridates was probably a matter of 
policy. His kingdom was honeycombed with Christianity, and 
he wished to draw closer to the West, where he foresaw the 
victory of the new faith, in order to fortify his realm against 
the Sassanids of Persia. Following the same policy he sent 
Aristaces in 325 to the council of Nice, Gregory is related to 
have added a clause to the creed which Aristaces brought back ; 
he became a hermit on Mount Sebuh about the year 332, and 
died there. 

Is the Ripsimif: episode mere legend ? The story of the 
conversion of Georgia by St Nino in the same age is so full of 
local colour, and coheres so closely with the story of Rip.sime 
and Gaiana, that it seems over-sceptical to explain the latter 
away as a mere doublet of the legend of Prisca and Valeria. 
The historians Imustus of Byzant and Lazar of Pharp in the 5th 
century already attest the reverence with which their memory 
was invested. We know from many sources the prominence 
assigned to women prophets in the Phrygian church. Nino’s 
story reads like that of such a female missionary, and .something 
similar must underlie the story (d her Armenian companions. 

The history of Gregory bs' Agathangelus is a compilation of 
about 450, which was rendered into (Jreek 550. Professor Marr 
has lately published an Arabic text from a MS. in Sinai which 
seems to contain an older tradition. A letter of Bishop George 
of Arabia to Jeshu, a priest of the town Anab, dated 714 (edited 
by Dashian, Vienna, 1891), contains an independent tradition of 
Gregory, and styles him a Roman by birth. 

In spite of legendary accretions we can still discern the true 
outlines and significance of his life. He did not really illumine 
or convert ‘creat Armenia, for the people were in the main already 
converted by Syrian missionaries to the Adoptionist or Ebionite 
type of faith which was dominant in the far East, and was 
afterwards known as Nestorianism. Marcionites and Montanists 
had also worked in the field. Gregory persuaded Tiridates 
to destroy the last relic s of the old paganism, and carried out 
in the religious sphere his sovereign’s policy of detaching Great 


Aimcaia from the Sassanid realm and idlying it with the Graeco- 
Romaa empire and civilisation. He set himself to Hellenize 
or Catholicize Armenian Christianity, and in furtherance of this 
aim set up a hierarchy officially dependent on the Cappadocian. 
He in ^ect turned his country into a province of the Greek see 
of Cappadocia. This hierarchical tie was soon snapped, but the 
Hellemzing influence continued to work, and tore its most 
abundant fruit in the ^th century. His career was thus analogous 
to that of St Patrick in Ireland. 

Authoritxbs. — S. Weber, Die Catholische Kivche in Armenien 
(Freiburg, 1903, with bibliography) ; Bollandii, Acta sanctorum sepL 
tom. 8 ; A. Carriire, Les Huit Sanctuaires de VArm^nie (Paris, 1899) ; 

Chrysostom in Migne, P, Gr. tom. 63, col. 943 foil. ; C. Fortescue, 
The Armenian Church (London, 1872) ; H. Gdzer, Die Anfdnge der 
armenischen Kifche (Leipzig, 1^5) (SAchs. Gesells. der Wissensch .) ; 
and s.v. “Armenien*' in Herzog- Hauck (Leipzig, 1897); v. Gut- 
schmid, Kleine Schrifien (Leipzig, 1892) ; Himpel, Gregor der 
Erleuchter, Kl. v. ; Issaverdenz, Hist, of Arm. Church (Venice, 
<873) ; de Lagarde, Agathangelos (GOttingen, 1888) ; Arshak Ter 
Mikelian, arm. Kirche (Leipzig, 1892); P^mieri, “La Conver- 
sione ufiiciale degli Iberi,*' Oriens Christ. (Rome, 190^ ; RysseJ, 
Bin Brief Gregors^ Ubersetzt, Studien und Kritiken, 56, Bd. (1883) ; 
Samuelian, Bekehrung Armenians (Vienna^ ^*44)l Vettw, ** Die arm. 
Vater,** in Nischl's Lehrbuch der Patrol, iii. 2i5<262, (Mainz, 1881- 
1883) ; Malan, .V. Gregory the Illuminator (Kivingtons, 1868). 

(F.C.C.) 

GREGORY {Gregorius)y the name of sixteen popes and one 
anti-pope. 

Saint Gregory, sumamed the Great (c, 540-604), the first 
pope of that name, and the last of the four doctors of the Latin 
Church, was bom in Rome about the year 540. His father was 
Gordianus “ the regionary,” a wealthy man of senatorial rank, 
owner of large estates in Sicily and of a palace on the Caelian 
Hill in Rome ; his mother was Silvia, who is commemorated as 
a saint on the 3rd of November. Of Gregory’s early period we 
know few details, and almost all the dates are conjectural. He 
received the best education to be had at the time, and was noted 
for his proficiency in the arts of grammar, rhetoric and dialectic. 
Entering on a public career he held, about 573, the high office of 
prefect of the city of Rome ; but about 574, feeling irresistibly 
attracted to the “ religious ” life, he resigned his post, founded 
six monasteries in Sicily and one in Rome, and in the last — ^the 
famous monastery of St Andrew — became himself a monk. 
This grateful seclusion, however, he was not pemiitted long to 
enjoy. About 578 he was ordained “ seventh deacon ” (or 
possibly archdeacon) of the Roman Church, and in the following 
spring Pope Pelagius 11 . appointed him “ apocrisiarius,” or 
resident ambassador, at the imperial court in Constantinople. 
Here he represented the interests of his church till about 586, 
when he returned to Rome and was made abbot of St Andrew's 
monastery. His nile, though popular, was characterized by 
great severity, as may be inferred from the story of the monk 
Justus, who was denied Christian burial because he had secreted 
a small sum of money. About this time Gregory completed and 
published his well-known exposition of the book of Job, com- 
menced in Constantinople; he also delivered lectures on the 
Heptateuch, the books of Kings, the Prophets, the book of 
Proverbs and the Song of Songs. To this period, moreover, 
Bede’s incident of the English slave-boys (if indeed it be accepted 
as historical) ought to be assigned. Passing one day through 
the Forum, Gregory saw some handsome slaves offered for sale, 
and inquired their nation. “ Angles,” was the reply. “ Good,” 
said the abbot, " they have the faces of angels, and should be 
coheirs with the angels in heaven. From what province do they 
come?” “From Deira.” “Deira. Yea, verily, .they shall be 
saved from God’s ire (de ira) and called to the mercy of Christa 
How is the king of ttot country named ? ” “ iElla.” “ Then 
must Allelulia be sung in .Ella's land.” Gregory determined 
personally to undertake the conversion of Britain, and witli the 
pope’s consent actually set out upon the mission, but on the 
third day of his journey he was overtaken by messengers recalling 
him to Rome. In the year 590 Pelagius II. died of the plague 
that was raging in the city ; whereupon the clergy and people 
unanimously chose Gregory as his successor. The abbot did his 
best to avoid the dignity, petitioned the emperor Maurice not 
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to ratify his election^ and even meditated going into hiding; 
but, while he was preparing for flight and concealment, he was 
Seized and carried off and dragged to the basilica of St Peter/’ 
and there consecrated bishop, on the 3rd of Sq>tember 590. 

The fourteen years of Gregory’s pontificate were marked 
by extraordinary vi^ur and activity. He never r^ted,” 
writes a biographer/’ he was always en^ed in providing for 
the interests of his people, or in writing some composition 
worthy of the church, or in searching out &e secrets of heaven 
by the grace of contemplation.” His mode of life was simple 
and ascetic in the extreme. Having banished all lay attendants 
from his palace, he surrounded himself with clerics and monks, 
with whom he lived as though he were still in a monastery. To 
the spiritual needs of Us people he ministered with pastoral 
zeal, frequently appointing ” stations ” and delivering sermons ; 
nor was he less solicitous in providing for their physical neces* 
sities. Deaconries (offices of alms) and guest-houses were 
liberally endowed, and free distributions of food were made to 
the poor in the convents and basilicas. The funds for these 
and similar purposes were supplied from the Patrimony of 
St Peter — the papal estates in Italy, the adjacent islands, Gaul, 
Dalmatia and Africa. These extensive domains were usually 
administered by specially appointed agents, — rectors and 
defensors, — who resided on the spot ; but the general superin- 
tendence devolved upon the pope. In this sphere Gregory 
manifested rare capacity. He was one of the best of the papU 
landlords. During his pontificate tlie estates increased in 
value, while at the same time the real grievances of the tenants 
were redres.sed and their general position was materially improved. 
Gregory’s principal fault as a man of business was that he was 
inclined to be too lavish of his revenues. It is said that he even 
impoverished the treasury of the Roman Church by his unlimited 
charities. 

Within the strict bounds of his patriarchate, the churches 
of the suburbicarian provinces and the islands, it was Gregory’s 
policy to watch with particular care over the election and 
discipline of the bishops. With wise toleration he was willing 
to recognize local deviations from Roman usage (e.g. in the 
ritual of baptism and confirmation), yet he was resolute to 
withstand any unauthorized usurpation of rights and privileges. 
The following rules he took pains to enforce: that clerics 
in holy orders should not cohabit with their wives or permit any 
women, except those allowed by the canons, to live in their 
houses ; that clerics accused on ecclesiastical or lesser criminal 
charges should be tried only in the ecclesiastical courts ; that 
clerics in holy orders who had lapsed should “ utterly forfeit 
their orders and never again approach the ministry of the altar ” ; 
that the revenues of each church should be divided by its bishop 
into four equal parts, to be assigned to the bishop, the clergy, 
the poor and the repair of the fabric of the church. 

In his relations with the churches which lay outside the strict 
limits of his patriarchate, in northern Italy, Spain, Gaul, Africa 
and Illyricum and also in the East, Gregory consistently used 
his influence to increase the prestige and authority of the Roman 
See. In his view Rome, as the see of the Prince of the Apostles, 
was by divine right ” the head of all the churches.” The decrees 
of councils would have no binding force “ without the authority 
and consent of the apostolic see ” ; appeals might be made to 
Rome against the decisions even of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople : all bishops, including the patriarchs, if guilty of heresy 
or uncanonical proceedings, were subject to correction by the 
pope. “ If any fault is discovered in a bishop,” Gregory wrote, 
” 1 know of no one who is not subject to the apostolic see.” 
It is true that Gregory respected the rights of metropolitans and 
disapproved of unnecessary interference within the sphere of 
their jurisdiction canonically exercised ; also that in his relations 
with certain churches (e.g. those in Africa) he found it expedient 
to abstain from an^ obtrusive assertion of Roman claims. But 
of his general principle there can be no doubt. His sincere belief 
in the apostolic au^rity of the see of St Peter, his outspoken 
assertion of it, the consistency and firmness with which in 
practice he maintained it (tf.g. in his controversies with the 
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bbhops of Ravenna concemii^ the use of the pallium, with 
Maa^us the ’’usurping” bishop of Salona, and with the 

C atriarchs of Constantinople in respect of the title ” ecwasnical 
ishops ”), contributed greatly to build up the system of papal 
absolutism. Moreover this consolidation of spiritual authority 
coincided with a remarkable development of the temporal 
power of the papacy. In Italy Gregory occupied an almost 
r^al position. Taking advantage of the opportunity which 
circumstances offered, he boldly stepped into the place which 
the emperors had left vacant and the Lombard kings had not the 
strength to seize. For the first time in history the pope appeared 
as a political power, a temporal prince. He appoint^ governors 
to cities, issued orders to generals, provided munitions of war, 
sent his ambassadors to negotiate with the Lombard king and 
actually dared to conclude a private peace. In this direction 
Gregory went farther than any of his predecessors: he laid 
the foundation of a political influence which endured for centuries. 
” Of the medieval papacy,” says Milman, “ the real father is 
Gregory the Great.” 

The first monk to become pope, Gregoty was naturally a 
strong supporter of monasticism. He laid himself out to diffuse 
the system, and also to carry out a reform of its abuses by en- 
forcing a strict observance of the Rule of St Benedict (of whom, 
it may be noted, he was the earliest biographer). Two slight 
innovations were introduced : the minimum age of an abbess 
was fixed at sixty, and the period of novitiate was prolonged 
from one year to two. Gregory sought to protect the monks 
from episcopal oppression by issuing privilegia, or charters 
in restraint of abuses, in accordance with which the jurisdiciion 
of the bishops over the monasteries was confined to spiritual 
matters, all illegal aggressions being strictly prohibited. The 
documents arc interesting as marking the beginning of a revolu- 
tion which eventually emancipated the monks altogether from 
the contn)l of their diocesans and brought them under the direct 
authority of the Holy See. Moreover Gregory strictly forbade 
monks to minister in parish churches, ordaining that any monk 
who was promoted to such ecclesiastical cure should lose all 
rights in his monastery and should no longer reside there. 
“ rhe duties of each office separately are so weighty that no one 
can rightly discharge them. It is therefore very improper that 
one man should be considered fit to discharge the duties of 
both, and that by tliis means the ecclesiastical order should 
interfere with the monastic life, and the rule of the monastic 
life in turn interfere with the interests of the churches.” 

Once more, Gregory is remembered as a great organizer of 
missionary enterprise for the conversion of heathens and heretics. 
Most important was the two-fold mission to Britain — of St 
Augustine in 596, of Mellitus, Paulinus and others in 601 ; but 
Gregory also made strenuous efforts to uproot paganism in Gaul, 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and C'orsica, Arianism in Spain, Donatism 
in Africa, Manichaeism in Sicily, the heresy of the Three Chapters 
in Istria and northern Italy, In respect of the methods of 
conversion which he advocated he was not less intolerant than 
his contemporaries. Towards the Jews, however, he acted with 
exceptional lenity, protecting them from persecution and 
securing them the enjoyment of their legal privileges. The 
so-called ” simoniacal heresy,” particularly prevalent in Gaul, 
Illyricum and the East, he repeatedly attacked ; and against the 
Gallican abuse of promoting laymen to bishoprics he protested 
with vigour. 

The extent and character of Gregory’s works in connexion 
with the liturgy and the music of the church is a subject of 
dispute. If we are to credit a 9th century biographer, Gregory 
abbreviated and otherwise simplified the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius, producing a revised edition with which his own name 
has become associated, and which represents the groundwork 
of the modem Roman Missal. But though it is certain that he 
introduced three changes in the liturgy itself (viz. the addition 
of some words in the prayer Hanc igitur, the recitation of the 
Pater Noster at the end of the Canon immediately before the 
fraction of the bread, and the chanting of the Allelulia after the 
Gradual at other times besides the season of Easter) and two 
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Others in the ceremonial ccmnected therewith (forbidding 
deacons to perform any musical portion of the service except 
the chanting of the gospel^ and subdeacons to wear chasubles), 
neither the external nor the internal evidence appears to warrant 
belief that the Gregorian Sacramentary is his work. Ecclesias- 
tical tradition further ascribes to Gregory the compilation of an 
Antiphonary, the revision and rearrangement of the system of 
church music, and the foundation of the Roman schola eantorum. 
It is highly doubtful, however, whether he had anything to do 
either with the Antiphonary or with the invention or revival 
of the cantus planus \ it is certain that he was not the founder 
of the Roman singing-school, though he may have interested 
himself in its endowment and extension. 

Finally, as Fourth Doctor of the I^tin Church, Gregory 
claims the attention of theologians. He is the link between 
two epochs. The last of the great Latin Fathers and the hrst 
representative of medieval (Catholicism he brings the dogmatic 
theology of Tcrtullian, Ambrose and Augustine into relation 
with the Scholastic speculation of later ages. He connects the 
Graeco-Roman with the Romano-Germanic type of Christianity.'' 
His teaching, indeed, is neither philosophical, systematic nor 
truly original. Its importance lies mainly in its simple, popular 
summarization of the doctrine of Augustine (whose works Gr^ory 
had studied with infinite care, but not always with insight), 
and in its detailed exposition of various religious conc^tions 
which were fuirrent in the Western Church, but had not hitherto 
been defined with precision {e.g. the views on ai^elology and 
demonology, on purgatory, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the 
efficacy of relics). In his exposition of such ideas Gregory made 
a distinct advance upon the older theology and influenced 
profoundly the dogmatic development of the future. He im- 
parted a life and impulse to prevailing tendencies, helping on the 
construction of the system hereafter to be completed in Scholastic- 
ism. lie gave to theology a tone and emphasis which could not 
be disregarded. Prom his time to that of Anselm no teacher 
of equal eminence arose in the Church. 

(Gregory died on the 12th of March 604, and was bMried the 
same day in the portico of the basilica of St Peter, in front of 
the sacristy. Translations took place in the qtli, 15th and 17th 
c:enturies, and the remains now rest l)eneath the altar in the 
chapel of Clement VIII. In respect of his character, while most 
historians agree that he was a really great man, some deny that 
he was also a great saint. The worst blot on his fair fame is his 
adulatory congratulation of the murderous usurper Phocas ; 
though his correspondence with the Frankish queen Bninhilda, 
and the series of letters to and concerning the renegade monk 
Venantius also present problems which his admirers find difficult 
of solution. But while it may be admitted that Gregory was 
inclined to be unduly subservient to the great, so that at times 
he was willing to shut his eyes to the vices and even the crimes of 
persons of rank ; yet it cannot fairly be denied that his character 
as a whole was singukrly noble and unselfish. His life was 
entirely dominated by the religious motive. His sole desire was 
to promote the glory of God and of his church. At all times he 
strove honestly to live up to the light that was in him. “ His 
goal, " says 1-au, “ was always that which he acknowledged as the 
best." Physically, Gregory was of medium height and good 
figure. His head was laige and bald, surrounded with a fringe 
ol dark hair. His face was well-proportioned, with brown eyes, 
acpjiline nose, thick and red lips, high-coloured cheeks, and 
prominent chin sparsely covered with a tawny beard. His liands, 
with tapering fingers, were remarkable for their beauty. 

Gr0^orv*s Works. — The following are now universally admitted 
to be genuine : — Epistolarum Hbri xiv,^ Moraltum libri xstxv., 
Hsguiae pastoralis liber^ Dialogofum Him iv., Homiliarum in 
Ejuchiolcm prophetam libri ii.^ Homiliarum in Evangelia libri ii. 
These are all printed in Migne's Patrologia Latina. The EpistolaCf 
however, have been published separately by P. Kwald and L. M, 
Hartmann in the Monumenta Germaniae historica (Berlin, 1887- 
1899), and this splendid edition has superseded all others. The 
quastion of the chronological reconstructiou of the Register is dealt 
witli by Ewald in his celebrated article in the Neues Archiv der 
Cesellschaft fikr dltere deutsche Gesehichtskunde, iii. pp. 433-625 ; and 
briefiy by T. Hodgkin, Italy and k$r Invaders, v. 333-343. For 


inConiiatiofi . about these WiitingB of Gregory, consult especially 
G, T. T. Lau, Gregor / . der Grosee, pt il. diap. L Dif Schridten Gregors 
and F. Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great (see Index II. B.). In 
addition to the above-lnentioned worlm there are printed under 
Gregoiy’s name in Migne's Patrologia LaHna, vol. Ixxix., the follow- 
ing : — Super GanSico OanHcorum expositio, In librum primum Regum 
variorum expoeiiionum libri vi,, In sepiem psalmos poenitentiaUs 
expositio and Concordia quorundam testimoniorum s, scripturae. 
But (with the possible exception of the first) none of these treatises 
are of Gregorian authorship. See the discussions in Migne, Lau 
and Dudden. 

AuTHOiUTifis. — (a) The principal ancient authorities for the Jife 
and works of Gr^ory are given in their chronological order. They 
are : Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, x. i ; Liber pontificalis, 
** Vita Gregorii Magni " ; Isidore of Seville, De vir. illustr. 40, and 
lldcfonsus of Toledo, De vir. illustr. i. ; an anonymous Vita iireg^i 
(of English authorship) belonging to the monastery of St Gall, 
discovered by Ewald and published by F. A. Gasquet, A Life of 
Pope St Gregory the Great (1904) ; Bede, Historia ecclesiasHca, ii. c. i ; 
Paul the Deacon, Vita Gregorii Magni (770-780) ; John the Deacon, 
Vita Gregorii (872-882). {h) Recent Literature: J. Barmby, 
Gregory the Great (1892) ; T. Bonsmanu, Gregor I. der Grosse, ein 
Lebenshild F. Homes Dudden, Gregory the Great : his place 

in History and Thought (2 vols., 1905) ; G. J. T. Lau, Gregor I, der 
G fosse nach seinem Lehen und seiner Lehve geschildert (1045) ; C. 
Wolfsgruber, Gregor der Grosse (1897). See also F. Gregorovius, 
Rome in the Middle Ages (Eng. trans.) ii. 16-103 ; T. Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders, v. cc. 7-10 ; H. K. Mann, The Lives of the 
Popes, i. 1-250 ; F. W. Kellett. Pope Gregory the Great and his Re- 
lahons with Gaul ; L. Pingaua, La Politique de Saint Grdgoire le 
Grand ; W. Wisbaum, Die wichtigsten Richtungen und Ziele der 
7 'dtigkeit des Papstes Gregors des Grossen ; W. Hohaus, Die Bedeu* 
tung Gregors des Grossen als liturgischer Schriftsieller ; E. G. P. Wyatt, 
St Gregory and the Gregorian Music ; and the bibliographies of Gregory 
in Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen dge, and 
A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historica medii aevi. (F. H. D.) 

Grkoory II., pope from 715 to 731, succeeded Constantine I., 
whom he accompanied from Constantinople in 710. Gregory did 
all in his power to promote the spread of Christianity in Germany, 
and gave special encouragement to tlie mission of St Boniface, 
whom he consecrated bishop in 722. He was a staunch adherent 
of the East Roman empire, which still exercised sovereignty over 
Rome, Ravenna and some other parts of Italy, and he impeded 
as far as possible the progress of tlie Lombards. About 726, 
however, he became involved in a conflict with the emperor 
Leo the Isaurian on account of the excessive taxation of the 
Italians, and, later, on the question of image worsliip, which 
hud been proscribed by the government of Constantinople. Leo 
endeavoured to rid himself of the pope by violence, but Gregory, 
supported by the people of Rome and also by the Lombards, 
succeeded in eluding the emperor’s attacks, and died peacefully 
on the nth of February 731. 

Gregory III., pope from 731 to 741. He condemned tlie 
iconoclasts at a council convened at Rome in November 731, 
and, like his predecessor Gregory II., stimulated the missionary 
labours of St Boniface, on whom he conferred tlie pallium. 
Towards the Lombards he took up an imprudent attitude, in 
support of which he in vain invoked the aid of the Frankish 
prince Charles Martel. 

Gregory IV., pope from 827 to 844, was chosen to succeed 
Valentinus in December 827, on which occasion he recognized 
the supremacy of the Frankish emperor in the most unequivocal 
manner. His name is chiefly associated with the quarrels 
between Lothair and Louis the Pious, in which he espoused 
the cause of the former, for whom, in the Campus Mendacii 
(Lugenfeld, field of lies), as it is usually called (833), he secured 
by his treachery a temporary advantage. The institution of the 
feast of All Saints is usually attributed to this pope. He died 
on the 25th of January 844, and was succeeded by Sergius II. 

Gregory V. (Bruno), pope from 996 to 999, a great-grandson 
of the emperor Otto the Great, succeeded John XV. when only 
twenty-four years of age, and until the council of Pavia (997) 
had a rival in the person of the anti-pope John XVI., whom the 
people of Rome, in revolt against the will of the youthful emperor 
Otto 111., had ^osen after having expelled Gre^p^. The most 
memorable acts of his pontificate were those arising out of the 
contumacy of the French king, Robert, who was ultimately 
brought to submission by tlie rigorous infliction of a sentence 
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of excommunication^ Gregory died suddenly^ and not without 
suspicion of foul play, on the z8th of February 999. His successor 
was Silvester II. 

Gregory VI., pope from 1045 to 1046. As Johannes Gratianus 
he had earned a high reputation for learning and probity, and in 
1045 bought the Roman pontificate from his godson Benedict 
IX. At a council held by the emperor Henry HI. at Sutri in 
X046, he was accused of simony and deposed. He was banished 
into Germany, where he died in 1047. He was accompanied into 
exile by his young prot 4 g 6 Hildebrand (afterwards pope as 
Gregory VII.), and was succeeded by Clement II. (L, D .♦) 

Gregory VII., pope from 1073 ^ Hildebrand (the 

future Pope) would seem to have l^n bom in Tuscany — ^perhaps 
Raovacum— early in the third decade of the nth century. The 
son of a plain citizen, Bunicus or Bonizo, he came to Rome at an 
early age for his education ; an uncle of his being abbot of the 
convent of St Mary on the Aventine. His instructors appear 
to have included the archpriest Johannes Gratianus, who, by 
disbursing a considerable sum to Benedict IX., smoothed his 
way to the papal throne and actually ascended it as Gregory VI. 
But when the emperor Henry III., on his expedition to Rome 
(1046), terminated the scandalous impasse in which three popes 
laid claim to the chair of Peter by deposing all three, Gregory VI. 
was banished to Germany, and Hildebrand found himself 
obliged to accompany him. As he himself afterwards admitted, 
it was with extreme reluctance that he crossed the Alps. But 
his residence in Germany was of great educative value, and full 
of significance for his later official activity. In Cologne he was 
enabled to pursue his studies ; he came into touch with the circles 
of Lorraine where interest in the elevation of the Church and her 
life was highest, and gained acquaintance with the political 
and ecclesiastical circumstances of that country which was 
destined to figure so largely in his career. Whether, on the 
death of Gregory VI. in the beginning of 1048, Hildebrand 
proceeded to Cluny is doubtful. His brief residence there, if it 
actually occurred, is to be regarded as no more than a visit ; for 
he was never a monk of Cluny. His contemporaries indeed 
describe him as a monk ; but his entry into the convent must be 
assigned to the period preceding or following his CJerman travels 
and presumably took place in Rome. He returned to that city 
with Bishop Bruno of Toul, who was nominated pope under the 
title of Leo IX. (1048-1054). Under him Hildebrand found his 
first employment in the ecclesiastical service, becoming a sub- 
deacon and steward in the Roman Church. He acted, moreover, 
as a legate in France, where he was occupied inter alia with the 
question of Berengarius of Tours, whose views on the Lord’s 
Supper had excited opposition. On the death of Leo IX. he 
was commissioned by the Romans as their envoy to the German 
court, to conduct the negotiations with regard to his successor. 
The emperor pronounced in favour of Bishop Gebhard of Eich- 
stadt, who, in the course of his short reign as Victor 11 . (1055- 
1057), again employed Hildebrand as his legate to France. 
When Stephen IX. (Frederick of Lorraine) was raised to the 
papacy, without previous consultation with the German court, 
Hildebrand and Bishop Anselm of Lucca were despatched to 
Germany to secure a belated recognition, and he succeeded in 
gaining the consent of the empress Agnes. Stephen, however, 
died before his return, and, by the hasty elevation of Bishop 
Johannes 6f Velletri, the Roman aristocracy made a last attempt 
to recover their lost influence on the appointment to the papal 
throne — a proceeding which was charged with peril to the church 
as it implied a renewal of the disastrous patrician regime. That 
the crisis was surmounted was essentially the work of Hildebrand. 
To Benedict X,, the aristocratic nominee, he opposed a rival 
pope in the person of Bishop Gerhard of Florence, with whom 
the victory rested. The reign of Nicholas 11 . (Z059-106X) was 
distinguished by events which exercised a potent influence on 
the policy of the Curia during the next two decades — the 
ra^ockement with the Normans in the south of Italy, and the 
alliance with the democratic and, subsequently, anti-German 
movement of the Patarenes in the north. It was also under his 
pontificate (1059) that the law was enacted which transferred the 


papal dection to the College of Cardinals, thus withdrawing it 
from the nobility and populace of Rome and tlurustin^ the 
German influence on one side. It would be too much to maintain 
that these measures were due to Hildebrand alone, but it is 
obvious that he was already a dominant personality on the Curia, 
though he still held no more exalted office than that of arch- 
deacon, which was indeed only conferred on him in 1059. Again, 
when Nicholas II. died and a new schism broke out, the dis- 
comfiture of Honorius II. (Bishop Cadalus of Parma) and the 
success of his rival (Anselm of Lucca) must be ascribed princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to Hildebrand’s opposition to the former. 
Under the sway of Alexander II. (1061-1073) tliis man loomed 
larger and larger in the eye of his contemporaries as the soul of 
the Curia! policy. It must be confessed the general political 
conditions, especially in Germany, were at that period exception- 
ally favourable to the Curia, but to utilize them with the sagacity 
actually shown was nevertheless no slight achievement, and the 
position of Alexander at the end of his pontificate was a brilliant 
justification of the Hildebrandine statecraft. 

On the death of Alexander II. (April 21, 1073), Hildebrand 
became pope and took the style of Gregory VII. The mode of 
I his election was bitterly assailed by his opponents. True, many 
j of the charges preferred are obviously the emanations of scandal 
I and personal dislike, liable to suspicion from tlie very fact that 
j they were not raised to impugn his promotion till several years 
1 had elapsed (r. 1076) ; still it is plain from his own account of 
I the circumstances of his elevation that it was conducted in 
I extremely irregular fashion, and that the forms prescribed by the 
■ law of 1059 were not observed. But the sequel justified his 
I election — of which the worst that can be said is that there was 
i no general suffrage. And this sequel again owed none of its 
i success to chance, but was the fruit of his own exertions. In his 
I character were united wid(? experience and great energy tested 
j in difficult situations. It is proof of the popular faith in his 
qualifications that, although the circumstances of his election 
invited assault in 1073, no sort of attempt was then made to set 
up a rival pontiff. When, however, the opposition which took 
head against him had gone so far as to produce a pretender to the 
chair, his long and undisputed possession tended to prove the 
original legality of his papacy ; and the appeal to irregularities 
at its beginning not only lost all cogency but assumed the 
appearance of a mere biased attack. On the 22nd of May he 
received sacerdotal ordination, and on the 30th of June episcopal 
consecration ; the empress Agnes and the duchess Beatrice of 
Tuscany being present at the ceremony, in addition to Bishop 
Gregory of Vercelli, the chancellor of the German king, to whom 
Gregory would thus seem to have communicated the result of 
the election. 

The focus of the ecclesiastico-political projects of Gregory VH. 
is to be found in his relationship with Germany. Since the death 
of Henry HI. the strength of the monarchy in that country had 
been seriously impaired, and his son Henry IV. had to contend 
with great internal difficulties. This state of affairs was ol 
material assistance to the pope. His advantage was still further 
accentuated by the fact that in 1073 Henry was but twenty-three 
years of age and by temperament inclined to precipitate action. 
Many sh^ lessons were needful before he learned to bridle his 
impetuosity, and he lacked the support and advice of a dis- 
interested and experienced statesman. Such being theconditions, 
a conflict between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. could have only 
one issue — the victory of the former. 

In the two following years Henry was compelled by the Saxon 
rebellion to come to amicable terms with the pope at any cost. 
Consequently in May 1074 he did penance at Nuremberg in 
presence of the legates to expiate his continued intimacy with 
the members of his council banned by Gregory, took an oath of 
obedience, and promised his support in the work of reforming 
the Church. This attitude, however, which at first won him the 
confidence of the pope, he abandoned so soon as he gained the 
upper hand of the Saxons : this he achieved by his victory at 
Hohenburg on the Unstrut (June 9, 1075). attempted 

to reassert his rights of suzerain in upper Italy without delay. 
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He sent Count Eberhard to Lombardy to combat the Patarenes ; 
nominated the ckric Tedaldo to the archbishopric of Milan^ 
thus settling a prolonged and contentious question ; and finally 
endeavoured to establish relations with the Norman duke, 
Robert Guiscard. Gregory VII. answered with a rough letter, 
dated December 8, in which — among other charges— he re- 
proached the German king with breach of his word and with 
his further countenance of the excommunicated councillors ; 
while at the same time he sent by word of mouth a brusque 
message intimating that the enormous crimes which would be 
laid to his account rendered him liable, not only to the ban of the 
church, but to the deprivation of his crown. Gregory ventured 
on these audacious measures at a time when ho himself was 
confronted by a reckless opponent in the person of Cencius, who 
on Christmas-night did not scruple to surprise him in church 
and carry him of! as a prisoner, though on the following day 
he was obliged to surrender his captive. The reprimands of 
the pope, couched as they were in such an unprecedented form, 
infuriated Henry and his court, and their answer was the hastily 
convened national council in Worms, which met on the a4th 
of January 1076. In the higher ranks of the German clergy 
Gregory had many enemies, and a Roman cardinal, Hugo 
Candidus, once on intimate terms with him but now at variance, 
had made a hurried expedition to Germany for the occasion and 
appeared at Worms with tlie rest. All the gross scandals with 
regard to the pontiff that this prelate could utter were greedily 
received by the assembly, which committed itself to the ill- 
considered and disastrous resolution that Gregory had forfeited 
his papal dignity. In a document full of accusations the bishops 
nmounced their allegiance. In another King Henry pronounced 
him deposed, and the Romans were required to choose a new 
occupant for the vacant chair of St Peter. With the utmost 
haste two bishops were despatched to Italy in company with 
('ount Eberhard under commission of the council, and they suc- 
ceeded in procuring a similar act of deposition from the I..ombard 
bishops in the synod of Piacenza. I'he communication of these 
decisions to the pope was undertaken by the pric.st Rqland of 
Parma, and he was fortunate enough to gain an opportunity 
for speech in the synod, whidi had barely a8.semblod in the 
Lateran church, and there to deliver his message announcing 
the dethronement of the pontiff. For the moment the members 
were petrified with horror, Ixit .soon such a storm of indignation 
wa.s arou.sed that it was only due to the moderation of Gregory 
himself that the envoy was not cut down on the .spot. On the 
following day the pope pronounced the sentence of excommunica- 
tion against th<’ (krman king with all formal solemnity, divested 
him of his royal dignity and absolved his sulqects from the oaths 
they had sworn to him. This sentence purported to eject the 
king from the church and to strip him of his crown. Whether 
it would prodiu'e this effect, or whether it would remain an idle 
threat, depended not on the author of the verdict, but on the 
subjects of Henry— -before all, on the German princes. Wc 
know from contemporary evidence that the excommunication 
of the kin^ made a profound impression both in Germany and 
Italy. Thirty years before, Henrv^ III. had depo.sed three popes, 
and thereby rendered a great and acknowledged service to the 
church. When Henry IV. attempted to copy this summary 
procedure he came to grief, for he lacked the support of the 
people. In Germany there was a speedy and general revulsion 
of sentiment in favour of Gregory, and the particularism of the 
prini'cs utilized the auspicious moment for prosecuting their 
anti-regal policy under the cloak of re.spect for the papal decision. 
When at Whitsuntide the king proposed to discuss the measures 
to be taken against Gregor}^ in a council of his nobles at Mainz, 
only a few made their appearance ; the Saxons snatched at the 
golden opportunity for renewing their insurrection and the 
anti-royalist party grew in strength from month to month. The 
situation now became extremely critical for Henry. As a result 
of the agitation, whicii was zealously fostered by the papal legate 
Bishop Altmann of Passau, the princes met in October at Tnbur 
to velect a new German king, and Henry, who was stationed at 
OppwihMm on the left bank of the RJiiiie, was only saved from 


the loss of his sceptre by the failure of the assembled princes 
to agree en the question of his successor. Tlieir dissension, 
however, merely induced them to postpone the verdict. Henry, 
declared, must make reparation to the pope and pledge 
himself to obedience ; and they settled that, if, on the anni- 
versary of his excommunication, he still lay under the ban, the 
tfiFone should be considered vacant. At the same time they 
determined to invite Gregory to Augsburg, there to decide the 
conflict. These arrangements showed Henry the course to be 
pursued. It was imperative, under any circumstances and at 
any price, to secure his absolution from Gregory before the period 
named, otherwise he could scarcely foil his oppon^ts in their 
intention to pursue their attack against himself and justify their 
measures by an appeal to his excommunication. At first he 
attempted to attain his ends by an embassy, but when Gregory 
rejected his overtures he took the celebrated step of going to 
Italy in person. The pope had already left Rome, and had 
intimated to the German princes that he would expect their 
escort for his journey on January 8 in Mantua. But this escort 
had not appeared when he received the news of the king's 
arrival. Henry, who travelled through Burgundy, had been 
greeted with wild enthusiasm by the Lombards, but resisted the 
temptation to employ force against Gregory. He chose instead 
the unexpected and unusual, but, as events proved, the safest 
course, and detennined to compel the pope to grant him absolu- 
tion by doing penance before him at Canossa, where he had taken 
refuge. This occurrence was quickly embellished and inwoven 
by legend, and great uncertainty still prevails with regard to 
several importtint points. The reconciliation was only effected 
after prolonged negotiations and definite pledges on the part 
of the king, and it was with reluctance that Gregory at length 
gave way, for, if he conferred his absolution, the diet of princes 
in Augsburg, in which he might reasonably hope to act as 
arbitrator, would cither be rendered purposeless, or, if it met at 
all, would wear an entirely different character. It was impossible, 
however, to deny the penitent re-entrance into the church, and 
the politician had in this r.ase to be subordinated to the priest. 
Still the removal of the ban did not imply a genuine reconciliation, 
and no basis was gained for a settlement of the great questions 
at issue — notably tliat of investiture. A new conflict was 
indeed inevitable from the very fact that Henry IV. naturally 
considered the sentence of deposition repealed with that of 
excommunication ; while Gregory on the other hand, intent on 
reserving his freedom of action, gave no hint on the subject at 
Cano.ssa. 

That the excommunication of Henry TV. was simply a pretext 
— ^not a motive — for the opposition of the rebellious German 
nobles is manifest. For not only did they persist in their policy 
after his absolution, but they took the more decided step <rf 
setting up a rival king in the person of Duke Rudolph of SWtfia 
(Forchheim, March 1077). At the election tWfe papal legates 
present observed the appearance of netftrality, and Gregory 
himself sought to maintain this attitude during the following 
years. His task was the easier in that the two parties were of 
fairly equal strength, each endeavouring to gain the upper hand 
by the accession of the pope to their side. But his hopes and 
labours, with the object of receiving an appeal to act as arbitrator 
in the dynastic strife, were fruitless, and the result of his non- 
committal policy was that he forfeited in large measure the 
confidence of both parties. Finally he decided for Rudolph of 
Swabia in consequence of his victory at Flarchheim ( Januaiy 127, 
1080). Under pressure from the Saxons, and misinferrmed as 
to the significance of this battle, Gregory abandoned his waiting 
policy and again pronounced the excommunication and deposi- 
tion of King Henry (March 7, ro8o), unloosing at the same time 
all oaths t wom to him in the past or the future. But thife p^pal 
censure nov^ proved a very different thing from the papel censure 
four years previously. In wide circles it was felt to be an in- 
justice, and men began to put the question— so dangerous to 1^ 
prestige of the pope^-^vdiether an excommuiiication pronounced 
on frivolous grounds was entitled to respect: To make matters 
worse, Rudolj^ of Swabia died on the 16th of October ol the 
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same year. Ttoe, a new chixnant--^Hennann oi Luxemburg-^ 
was put forward in August loSi, but his personality was ill 
adapted for a leader of Ae Gregorian party in Germany , and the 
power of Henry IV. was in the ascendant; The king, who had 
ju)Y[ been schooled by experience, took up the struggle thus 
forc^ upon him with great vigour. He refused to acknowledge 
the ban on the ground of illegality. A council had been sum* 
moned at Brixen, and on the 25th of June 1080 it pronounced 
Gregory deposed and nominated the archbishop Guibert of 
Ravenna as his successor-*^ policy of anti-king, anti-pope. In 
X081 Henry opened the conflict against Gregory in Italy* llie 
latter had now fallen on evil days, and he lived to see thirteen 
cardinals desert him, Rome surrendered by the Romans to the 
German king, Guibert of Ravenna enthroned as Clement 111 . 
(March 24, 1084), and Henry crowned emperor by his rival, 
while he himself was constrained to dee from Rome. 

The relations of Gregory to the remaining European states 
were powerfully influenced by his German policy ; for Germany, 
by engrossing bulk of his powers, not infrequently compelled 
him to show to other rulers that moderation and forbearance 
which he withheld from the German king. The attitude of the 
Normans brought him a rude awakening. The great concessions 
made to them under Nicholas II. were not only powerless to 
stem their advance into central Italy but failed to secure even 
the expected protection for the papacy. When Grcgoiy was 
hard pressed by Henry IV., Robert Guiscard left him to his fate, 
and only interfered when he himself was menaced with the 
German arms. Then, on the capture of Rome, he abandoned 
the city to the tender mercies of his warriors, and by the popular 
indignation evoked by his act brought about the banishment of 
Gregory. 

In the case of several countries, (Gregory attempt(jd to establish 
a claim of suzerainty on the part of the see of St Peter, and to 
secure the recognition of its self-asserted rights of possession. 
On the ground of immemorial usage " Corsica and Sardinia 
were assumed to belong to the Roman Church. Spain and 
Hungary were also claim(?d as her property, and an attempt was 
made to induce the king of Denmark to hold his realm as a fief 
from the pope. Philip 1 . of PVance, by his simony and the 
violence of his proceedings against the church, provoked a 
threat of summary measures ; and excommunication, deposition 
and the interdict, appeared to be imminent in 1074. Gregory, 
however, refrained from translating his menaces into actions, 
although the attitude of the king showed no change, for he 
wished to avoid a disjjersion of his strength in the conflict soon 
to break out in Germany. In England, again, William the 
Con(iueror derived no less benefit from this state of affairs. 
He felt himself so safe that he interfered autocratically with the 
management of the church, forbade the bishops to visit Rome, 
filled bishoprics and abbeys, and evinced little anxiety when the 
pope expatiated to him on the different principles which he 
entertained as to the relationship of church and state, or when 
he prohibited him from commerce or commanded him to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the ap<^stolic chair. Gregory 
had no power to compel the English king to an alteration in his 
ecclesiastical policy, so chose to ignore whiit he could not approve, 
and even considered it advisable to assure him of his particular 
affection. 

Gregory, in fact, established relations — if no more — with 
every land ini Christendom ; though these relations did not 
invariably realize the ecclesiastico-political hopes connected 
with them. His correspondence extended to Poland, Russia and 
Bohemia. He wrote in friendly terms to the Saracen king of 
Mauretania in north Africa, and attempted, though without 
success, to bring the Armenians into closer contact with Rome. 
The East, especially, claimed his interest. The ecclesiastical 
rupture between the bishops of Rome and Byzantium a 
severe blow to him, and he laboured hard to restore the former 
amicable relarionship. At that period it was impossibte to 
suspect that the schism implied a definite separation, for pro- 
bn^ scMsms had existed in past centuries, but had always 
been surmounted in the end. Both sides, moreover, had an 
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^rest in repairing the breach between the churches. Thus, 
immediately on his i^cession to the pontificate, Gregory sought 
to come into touch with the emperor Michael VII, and succee^d. 
When At news of the Saracenic outrages on the Christians in the 
East filtered to Rome, and the political embarrassments of the 
Byzantine emperor increased, he conceived the project of a 
graat military expedition and exhorted the faithful to participa- 
tion in the task of recovering the sepulchre of the Lord (1074). 
Thus the idea of a crusade to the Holy Land already floated 
before Gregory's vision, and his intention was to place himself 
at the head. But the hour for such a gigantic enterprise was 
not yet come, and At impending struggle with Henry IV. turned 
his energies into another channel. 

In his treatment of ecclesiastical polic}^ and ecclesiastical 
reform, (kegory did not stand alone, but on the contrary found 
powerful supyjort. Since the middle of the nth century the 
tendency— mainly represented by Quny— towards a stricter 
morality and a more earnest attitude to life, esyxjcially on At 
part of the clergy, had converted the papacy ; and, from Leo IX. 
onward, the popes had taken the lead in the movement. Even 
before ms election, Gregory had gained the confidence of these 
circles, and, when he assumed the guidance of the church, they 
laboured for him with extreme dtrvotion. From his letters we see 
how he fostered his connexion with them and stimulated their 
zeal, how he strove to awake the consciousness that his cause 
was the cause of God and that to further it was to render service 
to God. By this means he cr(^ated a personal party, uncon- 
ditionally attached to himself, and he had his confidants in every 
country. In Italy Bishop Anselm of Lucca, to take an example, 
belonged to their number. Again, the duchess Beatrice of 
Tuscany and her daughter the Margravine Matilda, who put her 
great wealth at his disposal, were of inestimable service. The 
empress Agnes also adhered to his cause. In upper Italy the 
Patarenes had worked for him in many ways, and all who stood 
for their objects stood for the pope. In Germany at the begin- 
ning of his reign the higher ranks of the clergy stood aloof from 
him and were confirmed in their attitude by some of his regula- 
tions. But Bishop Altmann of Passau, who has already been 
mentioned, and Archbishop Gcbhard of Salzburg, were among 
his most zealous followers, 'fhat the convent of Hirschaii in 
Swabia was held by Gregory was a fact of much significance, 
for its monks spread over the land as itinerant agitators and 
accomplished much for him in southern Germany. In England 
Archbishoy) Lanfranc of Canterbury probably stood closest to 
him ; in France his champion was Bi.shop Hugo of Di6, who 
afterwards ascended the archiepiscopal chair of Lyons. 

The whole life-work of Gregory VIT. was based on his convic- 
tion that the church has been founded by God and entrusted 
with the task of embracing all mankind in a single society in 
which His will Is the only law ; that, in her capacity as a divine 
institution, she outtops all human structures ; and that the pope, 
qua head of the church, is the vice-regent of God on earth, so 
that disoliedience to him implies disobedience to God — or, in 
other words, a defection from Christianity. Elaborating an 
idea discoverable in St Augustine, he looked on the worldly 
state — a purely human creation— as an unhallowed edifice whose 
character is sufficiently manifest from the fact that it abolishes 
the equality of man, and that it is built up by violence and 
injustice. He developed these views in a famous series of letters 
to Bishop Hermann of Metz. But it is clear from the outset 
that we are only dealing with reflections of strictly theoretical 
importance; for any attempt to interpret them in terms of 
action would have bound the church to annihilate not merely 
a single definite state, but all states. Thus Gregory, as a 
politician desirous of achieving some resiilt, was driven in 
practice to adopt a different standpoint. He acknowledged 
the existence of the state as a dispensation of Providence, 
described the coexistence of church and state as a divine ordin- 
ance, and emphasized the necessity of ufiion between the saeer- 
doHum and the imperium. But at no period would he have 
dreamed of putting the two powers on an equality ; the 
superiority of church to state was to him a fact which adiriitted 
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of no discussion and which he had never doubted. Again, 
very superiority of the church implied in his eyes a superiority 
of the papacy, and he did not shrink from drawing the extreme 
conclusions from these premises. In other words, he claimed 
the right of excommunicating and deposing incapable monarchs, 
and of confirming the choice of their successors. This habit of 
thought needs to be appreciated in order to understand his 
efforts to bring individual states into feudal subjection to the 
chair of St Peter. It was no mere question of formality, but the 
first step to the realization of his ideal thef)cracy comprising each 
and every state. 

Since this papal conception of the state involved the exclusion 
of indef)endence and autonomy, the history of the relationship 
betwecMi church and state is the history of one continued struggle. 
In the time of Gregory it was the question of appointment to 
spiritual offices— the so-called investiture — which brought the 
theoretical controversy to a head. The preparatory steps had 
already been taken by Leo IX., and the subsequent popes had 
advanced still further on the path he indicated ; but it was 
reserved for Gregory and his enactments to provoke the outbreak 
of the great conflict which dominated the following decades. 
By the first law (1075) the right of investiture for churches was 
in general terms denied to the laity. In 1078 neglect of this 
prohibition was made punisliable by excommunication, and, by 
a further decree of the same year, every investiture conferred 
by a layman was declared invalid and its acceptance pronounced 
liable to penalty. It was, moreover, enacted that every layman 
should restore, under pain of excommunication, all lands of the 
church, held by him as fiefs from princes or clerics ; and that, 
henceforward, the assent of the pope, the archbishop, &c., was 
requisite for any investiture of ecclesiastical property. Finally 
in 1080 the forms regulating the canonical appointment to a 
bishopric were promulgated. In case of a vacancy the election 
was to be conducted by the people and clergy under the auspices 
of a bishop nominated by the pope or metropolitan ; after 
which the consent of the pope or archbishop was to be procured ; 
if any violation of these injunctions occurred, the election should 
be null and void and the right of choice pass to the pope or 
metropolitan. In so legislating, Gregory had two objects : in 
the first place, to withdraw the appointment to episcopal offices 
from the influence of the king ; in the second, to replace that 
influence by his own. The intention was not to increase the power 
of the metropolitan : he simply desired that the nomination of 
bishops by the pope should be substituted for the prevalent 
nomination of bishops by the king. But in this course of action 
Gregory had a still more ambitious goal before his eyes. If 
he could once succeed in abolishing the lay investiture the king 
would, ipso facto, be deprived of his control over the great 
possessions assigned to the church by himself and his predecessors, 
and he could have no security that the duties and services 
attached to those possessions would continue to be discharged 
for the benefit of the Empire. The bishops in fact were to 
retain their position as princes of the Empire, with all the lands 
and rights of supremacy pertaining to them in that capacity, 
but the bond between them and the Empire was to be dissolved : 
they were to owe allegiance not to the king, but to the pope — 
a non-German sovereign who, in consequence of the Italian 
policy of the German monarchy, found himself in perpetual 
opposition to Germany. Thus, by his ecclesiastical legislation, 
Gregory attempted to shake the very foundations on which the 
constitution of the German empire rested, while completely 
{noring the historical development of that constitution (see 
nvestituke). 


That energy which Gregory threw into the expansion of the 
papal authority, and which brought him into collision with the 
secular powers, was manifested no less in the internal government 
of the church. He wished to see all important matters of dispute 
referred to Rome ; appeals were to be addressed to himself, and 
he arrogated the right of legislation. The fact that his laws were 
usually promulgated by Roman synods which he convened during 
Lent does not imply that these possessed an independent position ; 
contrary, they were entirely dominated by his influence, 


and were no more than the instruments of his wfll. The central* 
ization of ecclesiastical government in Rome naturally involved 
a curtailment of the powers of the bidiops and metropolitans. 
Since these in part refused to submit voluntarily and attempted 
to assert their traditional independence, the pontifleate of 
Gregory is crowded with struggles against the higher ranks of 
the prelacy. Among the meth^ he employed to break their 
power of resistance, the despatch of legates proved peculiarly 
effective. The regulation, again, that the metropolitans should 
apply at Rome in person for the pallium — pronounced essential 
to their qualifications for office — served to school them in 
humility. 

This battle for the foundation of papal omnipotence within the 
church is connected with his championship of compulsory celibacy 
amo^ the clergy and his attack on simony. Gregory VII. did 
not introduce celibacy of the priesthood into the church, 
for even in antiquity it was enjoined by numerous laws. 
He was not even the first pope to renew the injunction in the 
tith century, for legislation on the question begins as early as 
in the reign of Leo IX. But he took up the struggle with greater 
energy and persistence than his predecessors. In 1074 he 
published an encyclical, requiring all to renounce their obedience 
to those bishops who showed indulgence to their clergy in the 
matter of celibacy. In the following year he commanded the 
laity to accept no official ministrations from married priests and 
to rise against all such. He further deprived these clerics of 
their revenues. Wherever these enactments were proclaimed, 
they encountered tenacious opposition, and violent scenes were 
not infrequent, as the custom of marriage was widely diffused 
throughout the contemporary priesthood. Other decrees were 
issued by Gregory in subsequent years, but were now couched in 
milder terms, since it was no part of his interest to increase the 
numbers of the German faction. As to the objectionable nature 
of simony — the transference or acquisition of a spiritual office 
for monetary considerations — ^no doubt could exist in the mind 
of an earnest Christian, and no theoretical justification was 
ever attempted. The practice, however, had attained great 
dimensions both among the clergy and the laity, and the sharp 
campaign, which had been waged since the days of Leo IX., had 
done little to limit its scope. The reason was that in many 
cases it had assumed an extremely subtle form, and detection 
was difficult when the simony took the character of a tax or an 
honorarium. The fact, again, that lay investiture was described 
as simony, inevitably brought with it an element of confusion, 
and, in the case of a charge of simoniacal practices, enormously 
accentuates the difficulty of determining the actual state of 
affairs. The war against simony in its original form was un- 
doubtedly necessary, but it led to highly complicated and pro- 
blematic issues. Was the priest or bishop, whose ordination was 
due to simony, actually in the possession of the sacerdotal or 
episcopal power or not ? If the answer was in the affirmative, 
it would seem possible to buy the Holy Ghost ; if in the negative, 
then obviously all the official acts of the respective priest or 
bishop — which, according to the doctrine of the church, pre- 
supposed the possession of a spiritual quality — ^were invalid. 
And, since the number of simoniacal bishops was at that period 
extremely large, incalculable consequences resulted. The difll- 
culty of the problem accounts for the diversity of solutions 
pro{)ounded. The perplexity of the situation was aggravated 
by the fact that, if the stricter view was adopted, it followed that 
the sacrament of ordination must be pronounced invalid, even 
in the cases where it had been unconsciously sought at the hands 
of a simoniaC) for the dispenser was in point of fact no bishop, 
although he exercised the episcopal functions and his trans- 
gressions were unknown, and consequently it was impossible for 
him to ordain others. In the time of Gregory the conflict was 
still swaying to and fro, and he himself in 1078 declared consecra- 
tion by a simoniac null and void. 

The i^ntificate of Gregory VII. came to a melancholy close, 
for he died an exile in Salerno ; the Romans and a number of his 
most trusted coadjutors had renounced him, and the faidiful 
band in Germany had shrunk to scant proportions. Too much 
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the politician^ too rough in his metho^> too exclusively the 
representative of the Roman see and its interests^ he had gained 
more enemies than friends. He was of course a master of state- 
craft ; he had pursued political ends wi& consumnmte skilly 
causing them to masquerade as requirements of religion ; but 
he forgot that incitement to civil ww, the preaching of rebellion, 
and the release of subjects from their oaths, were methods which 
must infallibly lead to moral anarchy, and tend, with justice, to 
stifle the confidence once felt in him. The more he accustomed 
his contemporaries to the belief that any and every measure-- 
so long as it opened up some prospect of success — ^was good in his 
sight, no matter how dangerous the fruits it might mature, the 
fainter grew their perception of the fact that he was not only a 
statesman but primarily the head of the Christian Church. That 
the frail bonds of piety and religious veneration for the chair of 
St Peter had given way in the struggle for power was obvious 
to all, when he himself lost that power and the star of his opponent 
was in the ascendant. He had given the rein to his splendid 
gifts as a ruler, and in his capacity of pope he omitted to provide 
an equivalent counterpoise. We are told that he was once an 
impressive preacher, and he could write to his faithful countesses 
in terms which prove that he was not wanting in religious feeling ; 
but in the whirlpool of secular politics this phase of his character 
was never sufficiently developed to allow, the vice-gerent of 
Christ to be heard instead of the hierarch in his official acts. 

But to estimate the pontificate of Gregory by the disasters 
of its closing years would be to misconceive its significance for 
the history of the papacy entirely. On the contrary, his reign 
forms an important chapter in the history of the popedom as an 
institution ; it contains the germs of far-reaching modifications 
«)f the church, and it gave new impulses to both theory and 
practice, the value of which may indeed be differently estimated, 
but of which the effects are indubitable. It was he who conceived 
and formulated the ideal of the papacy as a structure embracing 
all peoples and lands. He took the first step towards the codifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical law and the definite ratification of the claims 
of the apostolic chair as corner-stones in the church’s foundation. 
He educated the clergy and the lay world in obedience to Rome ; 
and, finally, it was due to his efforts that the duty of the priest 
with regard to sexual abstinence was never afterwards a matter 
of doubt in the Catholic Christianity of the West. 

On the 25th of May 1085 he died, unbroken by the misfortunes 
of his last years, and unshaken in his self-certainty. Dilexi 
justitiam et odivi iniquilaiem : propterea morior in exilio — are said 
to have been his last words. In 1584 Gregory XIII. received him 
into the Martyrologium Rnmanum ; in 1606 he was canonized 
by Paul V. The words dedicated to him in the Brnnarium 
Romanunt, for May 25, contain such an apotheosis of his ponti- 
ficate that in the i8th and 19th centuries they were prohibited 
by the governments of several countries with Roman Catholic 
populations. 
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by Gelasius II. in April 1118, and by Calixtus II. at the synod 
of Reims (October 1119). He was driven from Rome by the 
latter in June 1121, and, having been surrendered by the citizens 
of Sutri, he was forced to accornpiany in ridiculous guise the 
triumphal procession of Calixtus through Rome. He was exiled 
to the convent of La Cava, where he died. 
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Middle AgeSy vol. 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 
1900-1902) ; P. B. Gams, . Kirchcngeschichte von SpanieUy vol. 3 
(Regensburg, 1876). 

Gregory VIII. {Alberto de Mora), pope from the 21st of 
October to the 17th of December 1187, a native of Benevento 
and Praemonstraterisian monk, successively abbot of St Martin 
at I.^on, cardinal-cU^acon of San’ Adriano al foro, cardinal-priest 
of San Lorenzo in Lucina, and chancellor of the Roman Church, 
was elected to succeed Urban III. Of amiable disposition, he 
hastened to make peace with Henry VI. and promi.sed not to 
oppose the latter’s claim to Sicily. He addressed general letters 
both to the bishops, reminding them of their duties to the 
Roman Church, especially of their reejuired visits ad limina, 
and to the whole Christian people, urging a new crusade to 
recover Jerusalem. He died at Pisa while engaged in making 
peace between the Pisans and Genoese in order to secure the 
help of both cities in the cru.sade. His successor was Clement 111 . 

His letters are in J. P. Mignc, Patrol, Lat. vol. 202 Consult also 
J. M. Watterich, Pontif. Roman, vitae, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1862), and 
JafT^-Wattenbach, Regesta pontif. Roman, (1885-1888), See J. 
Langen, Geschichte der romisenen Kirche von Gregor VII. bis Innocenz 
III.' (Bonn, 1893) ; P. Nadig, Gregors VIII. sytdgiges Pontifikat 
(Basel, J890) ; P. Scheflfer-Boichorst, Friedrichs /. leUter Streit mit 
der Kurie (Berlin, 18O6) ; F. Gregoro\iuh, Rome in the Middle Ages, 
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Gregory IX. {IJgolino Conti de Segni\ pope from the igth of 
March 1227, to the 22nd of August 1241, was a nobleman of 
Anagni and probably a nephew of Innocent III. He studied 
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at Paris and Bologna, and, having been successively ardipriest 
of St Peter’s, papal chaplain, cardinal-deacon of Sant’ Eustachio, 
cardinal-bishop of Ostia, tile first protector of the Franciscan 
order, and papal legate in Germany under Innocent III., and 
Honorius IIL, he succeeded the latter in th^apac^. He had long 
been on friendly terms with the emperor FTederick li, but now 
excommuni^tcd him (29th of September 1227) for continued 
neglect of his vows and refusal to undertake the crusade. When 
Frederick finally set out the following June without making 
submission to the pope, Gregory raised an insurrection against 
him in Germany, and forced him in 1230 to beg for absolution. 
The Romans, however, soon began a very bitter war against the 
temporal p)ower and exiled the pope (tst of June 1231). Hardly 
had this contest been brought to an end favourable to tiie piracy 
(May 123s) when Gregory came into fresh conflict with Frederick 
11 . He again excommunicated the emperor and released his 
subjects from their allegiance (24th of March 1239). Frederick, 
on his side, invaded the Papal States and prevented the assem- 
bling of a general council convoked for Easter 1241. The work 
of Gregory, however, was by no means limited to his relations 
with emperor and Romans. He systematized the Inquisition 
and entrusted it to the Dominicans ; his rules against heretics 
remained in force until the time of Sixtus V. He supported 
Henry III. apinst the English barons, and protested against 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Louis TX. of France. He sent 
monks to Constantinople to negotiate with the Greeks for church 
unity, but without result. He canonized Saints Elizabeth of 
Thuringia, Dominic, Anthony of Padua and Francis of Assisi. 
He permitted free study of the Aristotelian writings, and issued 
^1234), through his chaplain, Raymond of Pennaforte, an 
important new compilation of decretals which he prescribed in 
the bull Rex pact fiats should be the standard text-book in canon 
law at the universities of Bologna and Paris. Gregory was 
famed for his learning and eloquence, his blameless life, and his 
great strength of character. He died on the 22nd of August 
1241, while Frederick II. was advancing against him, and was 
succeeded by Celestine IV. 

hbr tlic Jife of Gregory IX., consult his Letters in Monumenta 
German iotf historical Epistolac saeculi XIII. e regesiis pontif. Roman, 
eeieclae (Berlin, 1883) ; “ Lcs Registres de Grdgoire IX/* cd. L. 
Auvray in BiUiothiqm des holes jranfaises d'Athines et de Rome 
(Paris, 1800-1905) ; A. Pottlia.st, Regesta pontif. Roman. (Berlin, 
1875) and ** Registri dd Cardinal! Ugolino d' Ostia et Ottaviano 
degli Ubaldini/’ ed. G. Levi in ronti per la storia d' Italia (1890). 
See J. Felten, Papst Gregor IX. (Freiburg i. B., 1886) ; J. Marx, 
Die Vita Gregor ii JX. quellenhritisch untersucht (1889) ; P. Balan, 
Storia di Gregorio IX e dei suoi tempi (3 vols,, Modena, 1872-1873) ; 
F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 5, Irons, by MnsG. W. 
Hamilton (Ixmdoii, 1900-1902) ; H. H. Milmau, Latin Christianity^ 
vol. 5 (Tendon, i8()9) ; R. Honig, Rapporti tra Federico 11 e 
Gregorio IX ris petto alia spedizione in Palestina (189O) ; P. T. 
Masetti, I Pontefici Onorio Illy Gregorio IX ed Innocenzo IV a 
panic dclV Jmperatoro Federico 11 nel sveolo XI It (1884) ; T. 
Frantz, Der grosse Kampf zxvischen Kaisertum u. Papsttum zur Zeit 
des Hohenstaufen Friedrich II. (Berlin, 1903) ; W, Norden, Das 
Papsttum u. Byzanz (Berlin, 1903). An exhaustive bibliography 
ana an excellent article on C;regory by Carl Mifbt are to be found in 
Hauck's Realencyklopddie, 3rd edition. 

Gregory X. (Tebaldo Visconti), pope from the 1st of September 
1271, to the loth of January 1276, was born at Piacenza in 1208, 
studied for the; church, and became archdeacon of Lidge. The 
eighteen cardinals who met to elect a successor to Clement IV. 
were divided into French and Italian factions, which wrangled 
over the election for nearly three years in the midst of great 
popular excitement, until finally, stirred by the eloquence of St 
Bonaventura, the Franciscan monk, they entrusted the choice 
to six electors, who hit on Visconti, at that time accompanying 
Edward of England on the crusade. He returned to Rome and 
was ordained priest on the 19th of March 1272, and consecrated 
on the 27tli. He at once summoned the fourteenth general 
council of the Catholic Church, which met at Lyons in X274, 
with an attendance of some x^o prelates, for the purpose of 
considering the eastern schism, the condition of the Holy Land, 
and the abuses in the church. The Greeks were persuaded, 
thanks to St Bonaventura, to consent to a union with Rome for 
the time being, and Rudolph of Habsbuig renounced at the 


council all imperial rights in the States of the Qiureh. The 
most oelebrat^ amoi^ the many reform decrees issued by 
Gregory was the constitution determining for the first time the 
form of conclave at papal elections, whi<£ in large measure has 
remained ever since the law of the diurch. Gregory was on his 
way to Rome to crown Rudolf and send him out on a great 
cnsiiade in company with the kings of England, France, A^on 
and Sicify, when he died at Areaezo on the xotii of January X276. 
He was a nobleman, fond of peace and actuated by the conscious- 
ness of a great mission. He has been honoured as a saint by the 
inhabitants of Arezzo and Piacenza. His successor in the 
papaiy was Innocent V^ 

The registers of Gregory X. have been published by J. Guiraud 
in the B&lioihtque des Scales panQoises d*Athines et de Rome (Paris, 
1892-1898). See K. J. von Hefele, Conciliengeschichtey vol. 2nd 
edition (1873-1890) ; H. Finke, Konzilienstudien z. Gesch. des 
fjtenjahrhunderts (Munster, 1891) ; P. Piacenza, Compendio della 
jsioria del b. Gregorio X, papa (Piacenza, 1876) ; F. Gregorovius, 
Rome in the Middle Ages, v^. 5, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton 
(London, 1900-1902) ; H. Otto, Die Beziehungen Rudolfs von 
Hahshurgs zu Papst Gregor X. (Innsbruck, 1895) ; A. Zistcrer, 
Gregor X. u. Rudolf von Habsburg in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen 
(Freiburg i. B., 1891) ; F. Walter, Die PoUHh der Kurie unter Gregor 
A. (Bertin, 1891) ; A. Potthast, Regesta pontif. Roman, vol. 2 

S Berlin, 1875) ; W. Norden, Das Papsttum una Byzanz (Berlin, 1903) ; 

Loserth, Akten uber die Wahl Gregors a.** In Keues Archtv y 
sexi. (1895) ; A. von Hirsch-Gereuth, " Die KreuzzugSpolitik 
Gregors X.** in Studien z. Gesch. d. Kreuzzugsidee nach den KreuzzUgen 
(Mimich , 1 896) . There is an excellent article by Carl Mirbt in Hauck 's 
Realencyklopddiey 3rd edition. 

Gregory XI. {Pierre Roger de Beaufort), pope from the 30th 
of December 1370 to the 27th of March 1378, Wn in Limousin 
in X330, created cardinal-dcacon of Sta Maria Nuova by his 
uncle, Clement VI., was the successor of Urban V. His efforts 
to establish peace between France and England and to aid the 
Eastern Christians against the Turks were fruitless, but he 
prevented the Visconti of Milan from making further encroach- 
ments on the States of the Cjiurch. He mtroduced many 
reforms in the various monastic orders and took vigorous 
measures against the heresies of the time. His energy was 
stimulated by the stirring words of Catherine of Siena, to whom 
in particular the transference of the papal see back to Italy 
(17th of January 1377) was almost entirely due. Whilst at 
Rome he issued several bulls to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the king of England, and the university of Oxford, commanding 
an investigation of Wycliffe’s doctrines. Gregory was meditating 
a return to Avignon when he died. He was the last of the French 
popes who for some seventy years had made Avignon their see, 
a man learned and full of zeal for the church, but irresolute and 
guilty of nepotism. The great schism, which was to endure fifty 
years, broke out soon after the election of his successor, Urban VL 
See IT. J. Tomasetli, " Die Register u. Secretare Urbans V. u, 
Gregors XL” in Mitteiluneen des Instituts far dsterreichische Ge» 
schichtsforschung (1898) ; Baluzitis, Vitae pap. Avenion. vol. x (Paris, 
1O93) ; L. Pastor, History of the PopeSy vol. i, tran.s. by F. I. Antrobus 
(T.ondon, 1899 ) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle AgeSy vol. 6, 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (l.ondon, 1900-1902) ; J. P. Kirsch, 
Die RUchhehr der Pdpste Urban V. u. Gregor XI. von Avignon nach 
Rom (Paderborn, 1898) ; J. B. Christophe, Histoire de la papautd 
pendant le XIV^ sihUy vol. 2 (Paris, 1853). There is a good article 
by J. N. Brischar in the Kirchenlexihon, 2nd edition. 

Gregory XII. {Angelo Coriaro, or Correr), pope from the 
30th of November 1406, to the 4th of July 1415, was born of a 
noble family at Venice about 1326. Successively bishop of 
Castello, J^tin patriarch of Constantinople, cardinal-priest of 
San Marco, and papal secretary, he was elected to succeed 
Innocent VIL, after an interregnum of twenty-four days, under 
the express u)ndition that, should the antipope Benedict Xlll. 
at Avignon renounce all claim to the papacy, he also would 
renounce his, so that the long schism might be terminated. 
As pope, he concluded a treaty with liis rival at Marseilles, by 
which a general council was to be held at Savona in September, 
1408, but King Ladislaus of Naples, who opposed the plan from 
policy, seized Rome and brought the negotiations to nought. 
Gregory had promised not to create any more cardinals, and 
when he did so, in 1408, his former cardinals deserted him and, 
together with the Avignon cardinals, convoked the council of 
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Pisa, which, despite its irregularity, proclaimed in June 1409 
the deposition of both popes and the election of Ateander V. 
Gregory, still supported by Naples, Hungary, Bavaria^ and by 
Rupc^i king of riie Romans, found protection with Ladislaus, 
and in a synod at Cividale del Friuli banned Benedict and 
Alexander as schismatical, perjured and scandalous. John 
XXIIl., having succeeded to the clauns of Alexander in 1410, 
concluded a treaty with Ladislaus, by which Gregory was 
banished from Na^es on the 3151 of O^ober 1411. The pope 
then took refuge with Carlo ^latesta, lord of Rimini, ^ough 
whom he presented his resignation to the council of Omstance 
on the 4th of July i4^5« A weak and easily-influenced old man, 
his resignation was the noUest act of his pontificate. The 
rest of his life was spent in peaceful obscurity as cardinal-bishop 
of Porto and legate of the mark of Ancona. He died at Recanati 
on the i8th of October 1417. Some writers reckon Alexander V. 
and John XXIII. as popes rather than as antipopes, and accord- 
ingly count Gr^ory’s pontificate from 1406 to 1409. Roman 
Catholic authorities, however, incline to the other reckoning. 

See L. Pastor, History of th$ Popes^ vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(London, 1899^ ; M. Creighton, History of ihs Papacy ^ vol. i 
(London, X899) ; N. Valois, La France ct le qrand schisms a Occident 
(Paris, 1896-1902) ; Louis Gayet, Le Grand Schisme d'occident 
(Paris, 1898) : J. von Haller, PapsHum u. Kirchenveform (Berlin, 
19^3 ) » . 1 - l^serth, Gesrkichie aes spdteren Mittelalters (1903) ; 

Theoderici ds Nyem de schismals libri tres, ed. by G. Erlcr (^ipzig, 
1 890) . There is an excellent article by J. N. Brkchar in the Kirchen* 
lexihon, and ed., vol. 5. (C. H. Ha.) 

Gregory XIll. {Vgo Buoncompagno), pope from 1572 to 1585, 
was bom on the 7th of January 1502, in Bologna, where he 
received his education, and subsequently taught, until called 
to Rome (1539) by Paul IIL, who employed him in various 
offices. He bore a prominent part in the council of Trent, 1 562- 
1563. In X564 he was made cardinal by Pius IV., and, in the 
following year, sent to Spain as legate. On the X3th of May 
T572 he was chosen pope to succeed Pius V. His previous life 
had been rather worldly, and not wholly free from spot ; but 
as pope he gave ixo occasion of offence. He submitted to the 
influence of the rigorists, and carried forward the war upon 
heresy, though not with the savage vehemence of his predecessor. 
However, he received the news of the massacre of St Bartholomciv 
(23rd of August 1572) with joy, and publicly celebrated the 
event, having been led to believe, according to his apologists, 
that France had been miraculously delivered, and that the 
Huguenots had suffered justly as traitors. Having failed to rouse 
Spain and Venice against the Turks, Gregoiy attempted to form 
a general coalition against the Protestants. He subsidized 
Philip II. in his wars m the Netherlands ; aided the Catholic 
League in France ; incited attacks upon Elizabeth by way of 
Ireland. With the aid of the Jesuits, whose privileges he multi- 
plied, he conducted a vigorous propaganda. He established 
or endowed above a score of colleges, among them the Collegium 
Romanum (founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1550), and the 
(Collegium Germanicum, in Rome. Among his noteworthy 
achievements are the reform of the calendar on the 24th of 
February 1582 (see Calendar) ; the improved edition of the 
Corpus juris canonici, 1582 ; the splendid Gregorian C^pel 
in St Peter’s ; the fountains of the Piazza Navona ; the Quirinal 
Palace ; and many other pubfic works. To meet the expenses 
entailed by his liberality and extravagance, Gregory resorted 
to confiscation, on the pretext of defective titles or long-standing 
arrearages. The result was disastrous to the public peace: 
nobles armed in their defence ; old feuds revived ; the country 
became infested with bandits ; not evdi in Rome could order be 
maintained. Amid these disturbances Gregory died, on the loth 
of April 1585, leaving to his successor, Sixtus V., the task of 
pacifying state. 

See the contemporary Jives by Cicarella, continnator of Platina, 
De vitis pontiff, Horn. ; Ciaconzns, Vitae et res gestae summorum 
pontiff. Rom. (Rome, x6oi-x6o^ ; and Ciappi, Comp, dell* JOtUoni 
e sania vita di Gregorio XIII (Rome, 159X). See also Bompiano, 
Hist, pontificatus Gregorii XIII, X655) ; Ranke, Popes 

(Kng. trans., Austin), i. 428 seq. ; v. Reumont, der Utadi Rom, 
iii. 2, 566 seq. ; and for numerous referraces upon Gregory's relation 
to the massacre of St Bartholoszew, Cambridgs Mod, Hist, iii. 771 seq. 
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Gregory XIV. {Nicola Sfondrato), pope 1590-1591, was bom 
in Cremona, on the xith of February 1535, studied in Perugia, 
and Padua, became bishop of his native pla^e in 15601 tod took 
pwt in the council of Treat, 1562-1563. Gregory XIII. made 
him aoardinal, X583, but ill-health forbade his active participa- 
tion in.afiairs. dection to the papacy, to succeed Urban VII., 

on the 5th of December 1590, was due to Spanish infiuence. 
Gregoiy was upright aiid devout, but utterly ig^rant of politics. 
During his short pontificate the States of the Church suffered 
dire calamities, famine, epidemic and a fresh outbreak oi brigand- 
a^. Gregexy was completely subservient to Philip 11.; he 
aided the league, excommunicated Henry of Navarre, and 
threatened his adherents with the ban; but the effect of his 
intervention was,. only to xaUy the moderate Catholics to the 
support of Henry, and to hasten his conversion. Gregory died 
on the 15th of October 1591, and was succeeded by Innocent IX. 

See Ci^nius, Vitae et res gestae summorum pontiff, Rom, (Rome, 
1601-1602) ; Cicarella, continuator of Platina, De vitis pontiff. Rom. 
(both contemporary) ; Brosch, Gesch. des Kivchenstaates (x88o),i. 300 ; 
Ranke, Popes (Kng. trans., Austin), ti. 228 seq. 

Gregory XV. {Alessandro Ludovist) was bom on the 9th of 
January 1554, in Bologna, where he also studied and taught. 
He was made archbishop of his native place and cardinal by 
Paul V., whom he succeeded as pope on the 9th of February 1621. 
Despite his age and feebleness, Gregory displayed remarkable 
energy. He aided the emperor in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the king of Poland against the Turks. He endorsed the claims 
of Maximilian of Bavaria to the electoral dignity, and was 
rewarded with the gift of the Heidelberg librar>% which was 
carried off to Rome. Gregory founded the Congregation of the 
Propaganda, encouraged missions, fixed the order to be observed 
in conclaves, and canonized Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, 
Philip Neri and Theresa de Jesus. He died on the 8th of July 
1623, and was succeeded by Urban VIII. 

See the contemporary life by Vitorelli, continuator of Ciaconius, 
Vitae et res gestae summorum pontiff. Rom. ; Ranke's excellent 
account, Popes (Eng. trans., AuRan),ii. 468 seq. ; v. Rcumont, Gesch, 
der Stadt Rom, iU. 2, 609 seq.; Brosch, Gesch, des Kirchensiaates 
(x88o), i. 370 seq. ; and the extended bibliography in Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklopddie, s,v, ** Gregor XV.” (T, F. C.) 

Gregory XVI. {Bartolommeo Alberto Cappdlart), pope from 
1831 to 1846, was bom at Belluno on the 18th of September 1765, 
and at an early age entered the order of the Camaldoli, among 
whom he rapidly gained distinction for bis theological and 
linguistic acquirements. His first appearance before a wider 
public was in 2799, he published against the Italian 

Jansenists a controversial work entitled 11 Trionjo della Sania 
Sede, which, besides passing through several editions in Italy, 
has been translated into several European languages. In x8oo 
he became a member of the Academy of the Catholic Religion, 
founded by Pius VII., to which he contributed a number of 
memoirs on theological and philosophical questions and in 1805 
was made abbot of San Gregorio on the Caelian Hill. When 
Pius Vll. was carried off from Rome in 1809, Cappellari withdrew 
to Murano, near Venice, and in 1814, with some other members 
of his order, he removed to Padua ; but soon after the restoration 
of the pope he was recalled to Rome, where he received successive 
appointments as vicar-gencral of the Camaldoli, councillor of the 
Inquisition, prefect of the Propaganda, and examiner of bishops. 
In March 1825 he was created cardinal by Leo XII., and shortly 
afterwards was entrusted with an important mission to adjust 
a concordat regarding the interests of the Catholics of Belgium 
and the Protestants of Holland. On the 2nd February 1831 
he wa.s, after sixty-four days’ conclave, unexpectedly chosen to 
succeed Pius VIII. in the papal chair. The revolution of 1830 
had just inflicted a severe blow on the ecclesiastical party in 
France, and almost the first act of the new government there 
was to seize Ancona, thus throwing all Italy, and particularly 
the Papal States, into an excited condition which seemed to 
demand strongly repressive measures. In the course of tlie 
struggle which ensued it was more than once necessary to call 
in Austrian bayonets. The reactionaries in power put 
off their promised reforms so persistently as to anger even 
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Mettemich ; nor did the replacement of Bemetti by Lambruschmi 
in 1836 mend matters ; for the new cardinal secretary of state 
objected even to railways and illuminating gas, and was liberal 
chiefly in his employment of spies and of prisons. The embar- 
rassed financial condition in which Greg^oiy left the States of the 
Church makes it doubtful how far his lavish expenditure in 
architectural and engineering works, and his magnificent patron- 
age of learning in the hands of Mai, Mezzofanti, Gaetano, Moroni 
and others, were for the real benefit of his subjects. The years 
of his pontificate were marked by the steady development and 
diffusion of those ultramontane ideas which were ultimately 
formulated, under the presidency of his successor Pius IX., by 
the council of the Vatican. He died on the 1st of June 1846. 

Soc A. M. Bernasconi, Acta Gregorii Papae XVI. scilicet constitu* 
times ^ bullae t litterae apostolicast epistolae^ vols. 1-4 (Home, 1901 fl.) ; 
Cardinal Wiseman, Recollections of the Last Four Popes (London, 
1858) ; Hiit 7 ;o^’•ll^^XQV.^Realencyklopddie^ vol. vii. (Leipzm, 1899), 127 
fi. (gives literature) ; Frederik Nielsen, History of the Papa^ in the 
loth Century t ii. (Ix)ndon, 1906). (W. W. R.*) 

GREGORY,^ the name of a Scottish family, many members 
of which attained high eminence in various departments of science, 
fourteen hiiving held professorships in mathematics or medicine. 
Of the most distinguished of their number a notice is given 
below. 

I . David Gregory (1627-1720), eldest son of the Rev. John 
Gregory of Drumoak, Aberdeenshire, who married Janet 
Anderson in 1621. He was for some time connected with a 
mercantile house in Holland, but on succeeding to the family 
estate of Kinardie returned to Scotland, and occupied most of his 

' time in scientific pursuits, freely giving his poorer neighbours the 
benefit of his medical skill. He is said to have been the first 
possessor of a barometer in the north of Scotland ; and on 
account of his success by means of it in predicting changes in 
the weather, he was accused of witchcraft before the presbytery 
of Aberdeen, but he succeeded in convincing that body of his 
innocence. 

II . James Gregory (1638-1675), Scottish mathematician, 
younger brother of the preceding, was educated at the* grammar 
school of Aberdeen and at Marischal College of that city. At an 
early period h(‘ manifested a strong inclination and capacity for 
mathematics and kindred sciences ; and in 1663 he published his 
famous treatise Optica promota, in which he made known his 
great invention, the Grt'gorian reflecting telescope. About 1665 
he went to the university of Padua, where he studied for some 
years, and in 1667 published Vera circuit et hyperbolae quadra- 
turn^ in which he discussed infinite convergent series for the areas 
of the circle and hyperbola. In the following year he published 
also at Padua Geometriae pars universalis, in which he gave 
a series of rules for the rectification of curves and the mensuration 
of their solids of revolution. On his return to England in this 
year he was elected a fcjllow of the Royal Society ; in 1669 he 
became professor of mathematics in the university of St Andrews ; 
and in 1674 he was transferred to the chair of mathematics in 
Edinburgh, In October 1675, showing the satellites of 
the planet Jupiter to some of his students through one of his 
telescopes, he was suddenly struck with blindness, and he died 
a few days afterwards. 

He was also the author of Exercitationes geonu tricae (1668), and, 
it is alleged, of a satirical tract entitled The Great and New Art 0/ 
Weighing Vanity, intended to ridicule certain fallacies of a con- 
temporary writer on hydraulics, atid published at Glasgow in 1672, 
professedly by “ ratrick Mathers, archbeadlc of the university of 
St Andrews." 

HI. David Gregory (1661-1708), son of David Gregory 
(1627-1720), was born in Aberdeen and educated partly in his 
native city and partly in Edinburgh, where he became professor 
of mathematics in 1683. From 1691 till his death he was Savilian 
4}rofessor of astronomy at Oxford. His principal works arc 
Exd^ciiatio ^^eometrica de Hmensione figterarum (1684), Catoptricae 
et dioptficae sphaericae rlementa (1695), and Astronomiae 
physicae et geometricae elementa (1702) — the last a work 
highly esteemed by Sir Isaac Newton, of whose system it is on 
illustration and a defence. A Treatise on Practical Geometry 
1 See A. G. Stewart. The Academic Gregories. 


which he left in manuscript was translated from the Latin 
andpuWshed in 1745* He was succeeded in the chair of mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh by ^ brother Jiunes; another brother, 
Charles, was in 1707 appointed professor of mathematics in the 
university of St Andrews ; and his eldest son, David (1696- 
1767), became professor of modem history at Oxford, and canon 
and subsequently dean of Christ Church. 

IV. John Gregory (1724-1773), Scottish physician, grandson 
of James Gregory (1638^1675) and youngest son of Dr James 
Gregory (d. 1731), professor of medicine in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, was bom at Aberdeen on the 3rd of June 1724. He 
received his early education at the grammar school of Aberdeen 
and at King’s College in that city, and in 1741 he attended the 
medical classes at Edinburgh university. In 1745 he went to 
Leiden to complete his medical studies, and during his sta\* 
there he received without solicitation the degree of doctor of 
medicine from King’s College, Aberdeen. On his return from 
Holland he was elected professor of philosophy at King’s College, 
but in 1749 he resigned his professorship on account of its duties 
interfering too much with his private practice. In 1754 he pro- 
ceeded to London, where he made the acquaintance of many 
persons of distinction, and the same year was chosen fellow of 
the Royal Society. On the death in November 1755 of his 
brother Dr James Gregory, who had succeeded his father as 
professor of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, he was 
appointed to that office. In 1764 he removed to Edinburgh in 
the hope of obtaining a more extended field of practice as a 
physician, and in 1766 he was appointed professor of the practice 
of medicine in the university of Edinburgh, to whose eminence 
as a medical school he largely contributed. He died of gout on 
the 10th of February 1773. 

He is the author of A Comparative View of the State and Faculties 
of Man with those of the Animal World (1765) ; Observations on the 
Duties, Offices and Qualifications of a Physician (1772); Elements 
of the Practice of Physic (1772) ; and A Fathers Legacy to his 
Daughters (1774). His Whole Works, with a life by Mr Tytler (after- 
wards Lord Woodhouselee), were published at Edinburgh in 1788. 

V. James Gregory (1753-1821), Scottish physician, eldest 
son of the preceding, was born at Aberdeen in January 1753. 
lie accompanied his father to Edinburgh in 1764, and after 
going through the usual course of literary studies at that uni- 
versity, he was for a short time a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford. It was there probably that he acquired that ta.ste for 
classical learning which afterwards distinguished him. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and, after graduating doctor of 
medicine in 1774, spent the greater part of the next two years 
in Holland, France and Italy. Shortly after his return to 
Scotland he was appointed in 1776 to the chair his father had 
formerly held, and in the following year he also entered on the 
duties of teacher of clinical medicine in the Royal Infirmary. 
On the illness of Dr V^illiam Cullen in 1 790 he was appointed 
joint-professor of the practice of medi(!ine, and he became the 
head of the Edinburgh Medical School on the death of Dr Cullen 
in the same year. He died on the 2nd of April 1821. As a medical 
practitioner Gregory was for the last ten years of his life at the 
liead of the profession in Scotland. He was at one time president 
of the Edinlmrgh College of Physicians, but his indiscretion in 
publishing certain private proceedings of the college led to his 
suspension on the 13th of May 1809 from all rights and privileges 
which pertained to the fellowship. 

Besiaes his Conspectus medicinae theoreticae, published in 1788 as 
a text-book for his lectures on the institutes, Dr Gregory wa.s the 
author of " A Theory of the Moods of Verbs," published in the 
Edin. Phil. Trans. (1787), and of Literary and Philosophical Essays, 
published in two volumes in 1792. 

VI. William Gregory (1803-1858), son of James Gregor}^ 
(1753-1821), was born on the 25th of December 1803. In 1837 
he became professor of chemistry at the Andersonian Institution, 
Glasgow, in 1839 at King’s College, Aberdeen, and in 1844 at 
Edinburgh University. He died on the 24th. of April 1858. 
Gregory was one of the first in England to advocate the theories 
of Justus von Liebig, and translated several of his works. He 
is also the author of Outlines of Chemistry (1845), and an Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Chemistry (1853). 
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VII. Duncan Farquharson Gregory (1813-^1844), brother 
of the preceding^ was bom on the 13th of April 18x3. After 
studying at the university of Edinburgh he in 1833 entered 
Trinity College^ Cambridge, where he was for a time assistant 
professor of chemistry, but he devoted his attention chiefly 
to mathematics. He died on the 33rd of Fetmuuy 1S44. 

The Cambridge Maihenudical Journal was originated, and for some 
time edited, by him ; and he also published a Collection of Examples 
of Processes %n the Differential and Integral Calculus (zS^x). A 
Treatise on the Application of Analysis to Solid Geometry, which he 
left unfinished, was completed by W. Walton, and published posthum- 
ously in 1846. His Mathemahcal Writings^ edited by W, Walton, 
with a biographical memoir by Robert Leslie Ellis, appeared in 1865, 

GREGORY, EDWARD JOHN (1850-1909), British painter, 
bom at Southampton, began work at the a^ of fifteen in the 
engineer's drawing office of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Afterwards he studied at South Kensington, and about 1871 
entered on a successful career as an illustrator and as an admir- 
able painter in oil and water colour. He was elected associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1883, academician in 1898, and president 
of the Royal Institul^of Painters in Water Colours in 1898. 
His work is distingijlHied by remarkable technical qualities, 
by exceptional firmrSl and decision of draughtsmanship and 
by unusual certainty of handling. His ** Marooned,” a water 
colour, is in the National Gallery of British Art. Many of his 
pictures were shown at Burlington House at the winter exhibi- 
tion of 1909-1910 after his death in June 1909. 

GREGORY, OLINTHUS GILBERT (1774-1841), English 
mathematician, was bom on the 39th of January 1774 at Yaxley 
in Huntingdonshire. Having been educated by Richard Weston, 
a Leicester botanist, he published in 1793 a treatise. Lessons 
Astronomical and Philosophical. Having settled at Cambridge 
in 1796, Gregory first acted as sub-editor on the Cambridge 
Intelligencer^ and then opened a bookseller’s shop. In 1802 he 
obtained an appointment as mathematical master at Woolwich 
through the influence of Charles Hutton, to whose notice he had 
been brought by a manuscript on the “ Use of the Sliding 
Rule ” ; and when Hutton resigned in 1807 Gregory succeeded 
him in the professorship. Failing health obliged him to retire 
in 1838, and he died at Woolwich on the 2nd of February 1841. 

Gregory wrote Hints for the Use of Teachers of Elementary Mathe^ 
mattes (1840, new edition 1853), and Mathematics for Practical 
Men (1825), which was revised and enlarged by Henry I.aw in 1848, 
and a^ain by J. R« Young in 1862. His Letters on the Evidences of 
Christianity (1015) have been several times reprinted, and an abridg- 
ment was published by the Religious Tract Society in 1853. He 
will probably be longest remembered for his Biography of Robert Hall, 
which first appeared in the collected edition of H^'s works, was 
published separately in 1833, and has since passed through several 
editions. The minor importance of his Memoir of John Mason Good 
(1828) is due to the narrower fame of the subject. Gregory was one 
of the founders of the Royal Astronomical Society. In 1803 he was 
appointed editor of the Gentlemen*s Diary, and in x8i8 editor of the 
Ladies' Diary and superintendent of the almanacs of the Stationers* 
Company. 

GREIFENBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, on the Rega, 45 m. N.£. of Stettin on the railway 
to Kolberg. Pop. (1905) 7208. It has two Evangelical churches 
(among them that of St Mary, dating from 13th century), two 
ancient gateways, a powder tower and a gymnasium. The 
manufacture of machines, stoves and bricks are the principal 
industries. Grcifenbcrg possessed municipal rights as early as 
1262, and in the 14th and 15th centuries had a considerable 
shipping trade, but it lost much of its prosperity during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

See Riemann, Geschichte der Stadt Greifenberg (1862). 

GREIFENHAGEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, on the Reglitz, 12 m. S.S.W. of Stettin 
by rail. Pop. (1905) ^73. Its prosperity depends chiefly on 
agriculture and it has a considerable trade in cattle. There are 
also felt manufactures and saw mills. Greifenhagen was built 
xn X230, and was raised to the rank of a town and fortified about 
1250. In the Thirty Years’ War it was taken both by the 
imperialists and the Swedes, and in 1675 captured by the 
Brandenburgers, into whose possession it came finally in 1679. 
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GRBIFBWALD, a town of Germany, in the Pnutttan province 
of Pomerania, on the navigable Ryk, 3 m. from its mouth on 
the Baltic at the little port of Wyk, and 20 m. S.E. from Staralsund 
by rail Pop. (1875) 18,022, (1905) 23,750. It has wide and 
regular streets, flanked by numerous gabled houses, and is 
surrounded by pleasant promenades on the site of its old ram- 
parts. The three Gothic Protestant churdies, the Marienkirche, 
the Nikolaikirche and the Jakobikirche, and the town-hall 
(Rathaus) are the principal edifices, and these with their lofty 
spires are very picturesque. There is a statue of the emperor 
Frederick III. and a war memorial in the town. The industries 
mainly consist in shipbuilding, fish-curing, and the manufacture 
of machinery (particularly for agriculture), and the commerce in 
the export of com, wood and fish. There is a theatre, an 
orphanage and a municipal library. Greifswald is, however, 
best known to fame by reason of its university. This, founded 
in 1456, is well endowed and is largely frequented by students 
of medicine. Connected with it are a library of 150,000 volumes 
! and 800 MSS., a chemical laboratory, a zoological museum, a 
gynaecological institute, an ophthalmological school, a botanical 
garden and at Eldena (a seaside resort on the Baltic) an agri^ 
cultural school. In front of the university, which had 775 
students and about 100 teachers in X904, stands a monument 
commemorating its four hundredth anniversary. 

Greifswald was founded about 1240 by traders from the 
Netherlands. In 1250 it received a town constitution and 
Lubeck rights from Duke Wratislaw of Pomerania. In 1270 it 
joined the Hanse towns, Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar and 
Lubeck, and took part in the wars which they carried on against 
the kings of Denmark and Norway. During the Thirty Years’ 
War it was formed into a fortress by the imperialists, but they 
vacated it in 1631 to the Swedes, in whose possession it remained 
after the peace of Westphalia. In 1678 it was captured by the 
elector of Brandenburg, but was restored to the Swedes in the 
following year; in 1713 it was desolated by the Russians; in 
X715 it came into the possession of Denmark ; and in 1721 it 
was again restored to Sweden, under whose protection it remained 
till 1815, when, along with the whole of Swedish Pomerania, 
it came into the possession of Prussia. 

See J. G. L. Kosegarten, Geschichte der Universitdt Greifswald 
(1830) ; C. Gesterding, Beitrag xur Geschichte der Stadt Greifswald 
(3 vols., 1827-1829) ; and 1 . Ziegler, Geschichte der Stadt Greifswdld 
(Greifswald, 1897). 

GREI8EN (in French, hyalomicte), a modification of granite, 
consisting essentially of quartz and white mica, and distinguished 
from granite by the absence of felspar and biotite. Jn the hand 
specimen the rock has a silvery glittering appearance from the 
abundance of lamellar crystals of muscovite, but many greisens 
have much of the appearance of granite, except that they are 
paler in colour. The commonest accessory minerals are tourma- 
line, topaz, apatite, fluorspar and iron oxides ; a little felspar 
more or less altered may also be present and a brown mica which 
is biotite or lithionite. The tourmaline in section is brown, 
green, blue or colourless, and often the same crystal shows many 
different tints. The white mica forms mostly large plates with 
imperfect crystalline outlines. The quartz is rich in fluid 
enclosures. Apatite and topaz are both colourless and of 
irregular form. Felspar if present may be orthoclase and 
oligoclase. 

Greisen occurs typically in belts or veins intersecting granite. 
At the centre of each vein there is usually a fissure which may 
be open or filled with quartz. The greisen bands are from 1 in. 
up to 2 ft. or more in thickness. At their outer edges they pass 
gradually into the granite, for they contain felspar crystals more 
or less completely altered into aggregates of white mica and 
quartz. The transition between the two rocks is perfectly 
gradual, a fact which shows that the greisen has been produced 
by alteration of the granite. Vapours or fluids lising through 
the fissure have been the agents which effected the transmutation. 
They must have contained fluorine, boron and probably also 
lithium, for topaz, mica and tourmaline, the new minerals of riie 
granite, contain these elements. The change is a post-volcanic 
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or p^umAtolytic one induced by the vapours set by the 
granite magma o^eis it cools. Probably the rode was at a 
relatively high temperature at the time. A similar type of 
alteration^ the development of white mica, quartz and tourmaline, 
is found sometimes in sedimentary rocks around granite masses. 
Greisen is dosely' connected with schorl rock both in its mmera* 
logical composition and in its mode of origin. The latter is a 
pneumatolytic product consisting of quartz and tourmaline; 
it often contains white mica and thus passes by all stages into 
greisen. Both of these rocks carry frequently small percentages 
of tin oxide (cassiterite) and may be worked as ores of tin. They 
are common in Cornwall, Saxony, Tasmania and other districts 
which are centres of tin-mining. Many other greisens occur 
in which no tin is found. The analyses show the composition 
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of Cornish granite and greisen. They make it clear that there 
has been an introduction of fluorine and boron and a diminution 
in the alkalies during the transformation of the granitic rock 
into the greisen. (J. S. F.) 

GRBIZ, a town of Germany, capital of the principality of 
Reus8*-Greiz (Reuss the Elder), in a pleasant valley on the right 
bank of the White Elster, near the borders of Saxony, and 66 m. 
by rail S. from Leipzig. Pop. (1875) 12,657 ; (1905) 23,114. 
It consists of two parts, the old town on the right bank and tiic 
new town on the left bank of the river ; it is rapidly growing 
and is regularly laid out. The principal buildings are the 
palace of the prince of Reuss-Greiz, surrounded by a fine park, 
the old chateau on a rocky hill overlooking the town, the summer 
palace with a fine garden, the old town church dating from 1225 
and possessing a beautiful tower, the town hall, the govern- 
mental buildings and statues of the emperor William I. and 
of Bismaarck. There arc classical and modern schools and a 
school of textile industry. The industries are considerable, 
and include dyeing, tanning and the manufacture of woollen, 
cotton, shawls, coverlets and paper. Greiz (formerly Gravez) is 
apparently a town of Slav origin. From the 12th century it 
was governed by advocati (Vdgfe), but in 1236 it came into the 
possession of Gera, and in 1550 of the younger line of the house 
of Plaucn. It was wholly destroyed by fire in 1494, and almost 
totally in 1802. 

See Wilke, Gr^iM und seine Umgehung (1875) > and Jahresberichie 
des Vmins fUr Greixer Gsschirhts (1894, scq.) 

GRENADA, the southernmost of the Windward Islands, 
British West Indies. It lies between 11® 58' and ia° 15' N. 
and between 61® 35' and 61® 50' W., being 140 m. S.W. of 
Barbados and 85 m. N. by W. of Trinidad. In shape oval, it is 
SI m. long, 12 m. broad at its maximum and has an area of 133 
sq. m. It owes much of its beauty to a well-wooded range of 
mountains traversing the island from N. to S. and throwing off 
from the centre ^purs which form picturesque and fertile valleys. 
These mountains attain their highest elevation in Mount Catharine 
(2750 ft.). In the S.E. and N.W. there are stretches of low or 
undulating ground, devoted to fruit growing and cattle raising. 
The island is of volcanic origin ; the only signs of upheaval are 
raised limestone beaches in the extreme N. Red and grey 
sandstones, hornblende and argillaceous schist are found in the 
mountains, porphyry and basaltic rocks also occur; sulphur 
and fuller's earth are worked. In the centre, at the height of 
1740 ft. above the sea, is the chief natural curiosity of Grenada, 
the Grand Etong, a circular lake, 13 acm in extent, occupying 
the site of an ancient crater. Near it is a large sanatorium, 
much frequented as a health resort. In the north-east is a larger 
lake, Lake Antoine, also occupying a crater, but it lies almost at 
the sea level. The island is watered by severd short rivers, mainly 
on the east and south ; there are numerous fresh water springs, 
as well as hot chalybeate and sulphurous springs. The south- 
eastenx coast is much indented with bays. The climate is c^d| 


the tempeiature equgbte and epidemic diseases are rare. In the 
low country the average yearly temperature is ^2^ F., but it is 
cooler in, tto heights. The rainfall is very heavy, amounting in 
some parts to as much as 200 in., a year. The rainy season lasts 
from May to December, but refreshing showers frequently occur 
during other parts of the year. The average annual rainfall 
at St Georges is 79*07 in., and at Grand Etang 164 in. The 
excellent climate and good sea-bathing have made Gmnada the 
health resort of the neighbouring isl^ds, espemlly of Trinidad. 
Good roads and bye ways intersect it in every direction. The soil 
is extraordinarily fertile, the chief products being cocoa and 
spices, especially nutmegs. The exports, sent chiefly to Great 
Britain, are cocoa, spices, wool, cotton, coffee, live stock, hides, 
turtles, turtle shell, kola nuts, vanilla and timber. Barbados 
is dependent on Grenada for the majority of 
its firewood. Sugar is still grown, and rum 
and molasses are made, but the consump- 
tion of these is confined 1;p the island.^ 
Elementary education is chiefly in the 
hands of the variotu denominations, whose 
schools are assisted by government Mpts-in-aid. There are, 
however, a few secular schools condu^|4 W government, 
and government-aided secondary schools for girls and a 
grammar school for boys. iThe schools are controlled by a 
board of education, the members of which are nominated 
by the government, and small fees are charged in all schools. 
The governor of the Windward Islands resides in Grenada and 
is administrator of it. The Legislative Council consists of 14 
members ; 7 including the governor are ex-ofUcio members and 
the rest are nominated by the Crown. English is universally 
spoken, but the negroes use a French patois, which, however, 
is gradually dying out. Only 2 % of the inhabitants are white, 
the rest being negroes and mulattocs with a few East Indians. 
The capita], St George, in the south-west, is built upon a lava 
peninsula jutting into the sea and forming one .ride of its land- 
locked harbour. It is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, 
up the sides of which climb the red-brick houses of the town. 
At the extremity of the peninsula is Fort St George, with a 
saluting battery. The ridge connecting Fort St George with 
Hospital Hill is tunnelled to give access to the two parts of the 
town lying on either side. The population in 1901 was 5198. 
There are four other towns— on the west coast Gouyave, or 
Charlotte Town, and 4 m. N. of it Victoria ; on the north coast 
Sauteurs ; and Grenville at the head of a wide bay on the east. 
They are all in frequent communication with the capitaJ by 
steamer. The population of the entire colony in 1901 was 63,438. 

History , — Grenada was discovered in 1498 by Columbus, 
who named it Conception. Neither the Spanish nor the British, 
to whom it was granted in 1627, settled on the island. The 
governor of Martinique, du Parquet, purchased it in 1650, 
and the French were well received by the Caribs, whom they 
afterwards extirpated with the greatest cruelty. In 1665 
Grenada passed into the hands of the French West India Com- 
pany, and was administered 1^ it until its dissolution in 1674, 
when the island passed to the French Crown. Cocoa, coffee and 
cotton were introduced in 1714. During the wars between Great 
Britain and France, Grenada capitulated to the British forces in 
1762, and was formally ceded next year by the Treaty of Paris, 
The French, under Count d’Estaing, re-captured the island in 
1779, but it was restored to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Versailles m 1 783, A rebellion against the British rule, instigated 
and assisted by the French, occurred in 1795, but was quelled by 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in the following year. The emancipation 
of the slaves took place in i837,and by 1S77 it wasfound nece^ry 
to introduce East Indian labour. Grenada, with cocoa as its 
staple, has not experienced similar depression to that which 
overtook the sugar**growing islands of the West Indies. 

See Grenada Handbook (London, X905). 

GRENADE (from the Frencli word for a pomegr^te, from a 
resemblance in shape to that fruit), a small spherical explosive 
vessel thrown by hand. Hand-grenades were used in war in 
the z6th centuxy, but the word '' grenade ’’ was also from the 
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first used to. imply an explosive shell fired from m ; this 
survives to the present day in the Gernum These 

weapons were empbyed after about zd6o> by special troops 
called ** grenadiers ” (g.v,), imd in the vrass of the 17th and z8th 
centuries they are continually met with. They b^me obsolete 
in the 19th century, but were given a new lease of life in the 20th, 
owing to their employment in the siege of Port Arthur in xgo4, 
where hand-grenades of a modem type, and containing powerful 
modem explosives, proved very effective (sCe Ammunition, Shell), 
Handrgrenades filled wim chemicals wd made of glass are used 
as a method of fire-extinction, and similar vessels containing a 
liquid with a very strong smell are used to discover defects in a 
drain or sewer. 

GRENADIER^ originally a soldier whose special duty it was 
to throw hand-grenades. The latter were ui use for a considerable 
time before any special organization was given to the troops 
who were to use them. In 1667 four men per company in the 
French Regiment du Roi were trained with grenades (siege of 
Lille), and in i66fi-*i67o grenadier companies were formed in 
this regiment and in about thirty > others of the French line. 
Evelyn, in his Diary, tells us that on the a^th of June 1678 he 
saw at Hounslow ** a new sort of soldiers called granadiers, who 
were dexterous in dinging hand-granades.” As in the case of 
the fusiliers, the French practice was therefore quickly copied 
in England. Eventually each English battalion had a grenadier 
company (see for illustrations ArckaeologiedL Journal, xxiii. 222, 
and xlvii. 321^324). Besides their grenades and the firelock, 
grenadiers carried axes which, with the grenades, were employed 
in the assault of fortresses, as we are told in the celebrated song, 
“ The British Grenadiers.** 

The grenadier companies were formed always of the most 
powerful men in the regiment and, when the grenade ceased 
to be used, they maintained their existence. as the “crack** 
companies of their battalions, taking the right of the line on 
parade and wearing the distinctive grenadier headdress. This 
system was almost universal, and the typical infantry regiment 
of the i8th and early i9tli century had a grenadier and a. light 
company besides its “ line *’ companies. In the British and other 
armies these elite companies were frequently taken from their 
regiments and combined in grenadier and light infantry battalions 
for special service, and Napoleon carried this practice still further 
in the French army by organizing brigades and divisions of 
grenadiers (and correspondingly of voUigeurs), Indeed the 
companies thus detached from the line practically never returned 
to it, and this was attended with serious evils, for the battalion 
at the outbreak of war lost perhaps a quarter of its best men, 
the average men only remaining with the line. This special organ- 
ization of grenadiers and light companies lasted in the British 
army until about 1858. In the Prussian service the grenadiers 
became permanent and independent battalions about 1740, and 
the gradual adoption of the four-company battalion by Prussia 
and other nations tended still further to place the grenadiers by 
themselves and apart from the line. Thus at the present day 
in Germany, Russia and other countries, the title of “ grenadiers ” 
is borne by line regiments, indistinguishable, except for details 
of uniform and often the esprit de corps inherited from the old 
elite companies, from the rest. In the British service the only 
grenadiers remaining are the Grenadier Guards, originally the 
ist regiment of Foot Guards, which was formed in x66o on the 
nucleus of a regiment of Ei^lish royalists which followed the 
fortunes of Charles 11 . in exile. In Russia a whole army corps 
(headquarters Moscow), inclusive of its artillery units, bears the 
title. 

The special headdress of the grenadier was a p)ointed cap, with 
peak and flaps, of embroidered cloth, or a loose fur cap of similar 
shape ; both these were light field service caps. The fur cap 
has in the course of time, developed into the tall “ bearskin ” 
worn by British guards and various corps of other armies ; the 
embroidered field cap survives, transformed, however, into a 
heavy brass headdress, in the uniform of the 1st Prussian. Foot 
Guards, the ist Prussian Guard Grenadiers and the Russian 
Paul (l^vlovaky) Grenadier Guards* . 


GRBNAIMIfRI, a chain of islets in the Windward Islands, 
West Indies. . They stretch for 60 m. between St Vincent and 
Grenada, following a N.E. to S.W» direction, and consist of some 
600 islets and roi^s. Some are a few square miles in, extent, 
others are merety rocky cones projecting from the deep^ For 
purposes of administration they are divided between St Vincent 
and Grenada. Bequia, the chief island in the St Vincent group, 
is <long and narrow, with an area 6 sq. m* Owing to a lack irf 
water it is only slightly cultivated, but game is plentiful, 
Adhuraity Bay, on the W. side, is a safe and commodious 
harbour., Carriacou, belonging to Grenada, is the largest of the 
group, being 7 m. long, 2 m. wide and 13 sq. m. in extent. A ridge 
of hills, risi^ to an ahitude of 700 ft., traverses the centre from 
N.E. to S.W: ; here admirable building stone is found. There 
are two good harbours on the west coast, Hillsborough Bay on 
which stands Hillsborough, the chief town, and Tyrejl Bay, 
farther south. The island is thickly populated, the negro 
peasantiy occupying small lots and working on the metayer 
system. Excellent oysters are found along the coast, and cotton 
and cattle are the chief exports. Pop. of the group, mostly on 
Carriacou (1901) 6497. 

GRENOBLE, the ancient capital of the Dauphind in S.E. 
France, and now the chief town of the Is^re department, 75 m. 
by rail from Lyons, 38} m. from Chambery and 85^ m. from 
Gap. Pop. (1906), town, 58,641 ; commune, 73,022. It is one 
of the most beautifully situated, and also one of the most strongly 
fortified, cities in Europe. Built at a height of 702 ft. on both 
Imnks of the river Is^re just above its junction with the Drac, 
the town occupies a considerable plain at the south-western end 
of the fertile GraLsivaudan valley. To the north rise the moun- 
tains of the Grande Chartreuse, to the east the range of Belle- 
donne, and to the south those of Taillefer and the Moucherotte, 
the liigher summits of these ranges being partly covered with 
snow. From the Jardin de Ville and the quays of the banks of 
the Isdre the summit of Mont Blanc itself is visible. The greater 
part of the town rises on the left bank of the Is^rc, yirhich is 
l)ordered by broad quays. The older portion has the tortuous 
and narrow streets usual in towns that have been confined within 
fortifications, but in modern times these hindrances have been 
demolished. The newer portion of the town has wide thorough- 
fares and buildings of the modern French type, solid but not 
picturesque. The original town (of but small extent) was built 
on the right bank of the Is&’e at the southern foot of the Mont 
Rachais, now covered by a succession of fortresses that rise 
picturesquely on the slope of that hill to a very considerable 
height (885 ft. above the town). 

Grenoble is the seat of a bishopric which was founded in the 
4th century, and now comprises the department of the Is6re — 
formerly a suffragan of Vienne it now forms part of the ecclesi- 
astical province of Lyons. The most remarkable building in the 
town is the Palais de Justice, erected (late 15th century to i6th 
century) on the site of the old palace of the Parlement of the 
Dauplun6. Opposite is the most noteworthy church of the city, 
that of St Andr6 (13th century), formerly the chapel of the 
dauphins of the Viennois : in it is the 17th century monument 
of Bayard (1476-1524), the chevalier sans peur et sans repraehe, 
which was removed hither in 1823 ; but it is uncertain whose 
Ixines are therein. The cathedral church of Notre Dame is a 
heavy building, dating in part from the nth century v The 
church of St Laurent, on the right bank of the Isere, is the oldest 
in the city (nth century) and has a remarkable crypt, dating 
from Merovingian times. The town hall is a mainly modem 
building, constructed on the site of the palace of the daupliins, 
while the prefecture is entirely modern. The town library 
contains a considerable collection of paintings, mainly of the 
moaem French school, but is more remarkable for its very rich 
collection of MSS. (7000) and printed books (250,000 vols.) 
which in great part belonged till 1793 to the monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse. The natural history museum houses rich 
collections of various kinds, which contain (Jnter alia) numerous 
geological specimens from the neighbouring districts of the 
Dauphiad end Savoy. The university, revived in modern tixaes 
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after a long abeyance^ occupies a modem bwlding, 4 a does also 
the hospit^^ th^gh founded as far back as the century. 
Hhiere are numerous societies in the town,.iilduding the Academic 
Delphinale (founded in 1772); and many charitable institutions. 

The staple industry of Grenoble is the manufacture of kid 
gloves, most of the so-called gants Jcnmin being made here — ^they 
are named alter the reviver of the art, X. Jouvin (1800-1844). 
There are about 80 glove factories, which employ 18,500 persons 
(of whom 15,000 are women), ^e annual output l^ing about 
800,000 dozen pairs of |;loves. Among other articles p^uced 
at Grenoble are artificial cements, liqueurs, straw hats and 
carVed furniture. 

Grenoble ocaipies the site of Cularo, a village of the Allobroges, 
which only became of importance when fortified by Diocletian 
and Maximian at the end of the 3rd centuty. Its present name 
is a corruption of Gratianopolis, a title assumed probably in 
honour of Gratian (4th century), who raised it to the rank of a 
civitas. After passing under the power of the Burundians 
(c. 440) and the Franks (532) it became part of the kingdom 
of Provence (879-1034). On the break-up of that kingdom a 
long struggle for supremacy ensued between the bi.shops of 
the city and the counts of Albon, the latter finally winiiing the 
day in the 12th century, and taking the title of Dauphins of the 
Viennois in the 13th century. In 1349 Grenoble was ced^ with 
the rest of the Dauphin<^ to France, but retained various municipal 
privileges which had been granted by the dauphins to the town, 
originally by a charter of 1242. In 1562 it was sacked by the 
Protestants under the baron des Adrets, but in 1572 the firmness 
of its governor, Bertrand de Gordes, saved it from a repetition 
of the Massacre of St Bartholomew. In 1590 T/;sdigui^res 
(1543-1626) took the town in the name of Henry IV., then still 
a Protestant, and during his long governorship (which lasted 
to his death) did much for it by the construction of fortifications, 
quays, &e. In 1 788 the attempt of the king to weaken the power 
of the parlement of Grenoble (which, though strictly a judicial 
authority, had preserved traditions of independence, since the 
suspension of the states-general of the Dauphin^ in 1628) roused 
the people to arms, and the ** day of the tiles ” (7th of June 1788) 
is memorable for the defeat of the royal forces. In 1790, on the 
formation of the department of the IsAre, Grenoble became its 
capital. Grenoble was the first important town to open its gates 
to Napoleon on his return from Elba (7th of March 1815), but 
a few months later (July) it was obliged to surrender to the 
Austrian army. Owing to its situation Grenoble was formerly 
much subject to floods, particularly in the case of the wild Drac. 
One of the worst took pUu'e in 1219, while that of 1778 was known 
as the diluge de la Saint Crepin. Among the celebrities who 
have been Iwm at Grenoble are Vauconson (1709-1782), Mably 
(1700 1785), Condillac (1715-1780), Beyle, best known as 
Stendhal, his nom de guerre (1783-1842), Bamavc (1761-1793) 
and Casimir Perier (1777-1832). 

See A. Prudhomme, Histoire de Grenoble (1888) : X. Roux, La 
Corporation des gantiers de Grenoble (1887) ; H. Duhamel, Grenoble 
considers eomme centre d' excursions (1902) ; J. Marion, Cartulaires 
de I'eglise caifUdrale de Grenoble (Paris, 1869). (W. A. B. C.) 

GRENVILLE, SIR BE VIL (1596-1643), Royalist soldier in the 
English Civil War (see Great Rebellion), was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford. As member of Parliament, first for 
Cornwall, then for I^unceston, Grenville supported Sir John 
Eliot and the opposition, and his intimacy with Eliot was lifelong. 
In 1639, however, he appears as a royalist going to the Scottish 
War in the train of Charles I. The reasons of this change of 
front are unknown, but Grenville’s honour was above suspicion, 
and he must have entirely convinced himself that he was doing 
right. At any rat» he was a very valuable recruit to the royalist 
cause, being iHMmost generally loved man in Cornwall.” At 
the outbreak ofaibfe Civil War he and others of the gentry Hot 
only proclaimet'*ihe king's Commission of Array at Launceston 
assizes, but aUhr persuaded the grand jury of the county to 
declare th^iHpPponents guilty of riot and unlawful assembly, 
whereupon‘i!Re Posse comitatus was called out to expel them. 
Uhder the command of Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Bevil took a 


distinguished part in the action of Bradodc Down, and at 
Stratton (16 May 1643), where the parliamentary earl of Stamford 
was completely rout^ by theC^mishmen, led one of the storming 
parties whi^ captured Chudleigh's lines (Clarwdon, viL 89). A 
month later, the endeavour of Hopton to unite with Maurice and 
Hertford from Oxford brought on the battle of Lansdown, near 
Bath. Here Grenville was killed at the head of the Cornish 
infantry as it reached the top of the hill. His death was a blow 
from which the king's cause in the West never recovered, for 
he abne knew how to handle the Comishmen. Hopton they 
revered and respected, but Grenville they loved as peculiarly their 
own commander, and after his death there is little more heard 
of the reckless valour which had won Stratton and Lansdown. 
Grenville is the type of all that was best in Engli^ royalism. 
He was neither rapacious, drunken nor dissolute, but his loyalty 
was unselfish, his life pure and his skill no less than his bravery 
unquestionable. A monument to him has been erected on the 
field of Lansdown. 

See Lloyd, Memoirs of Excellent Personages (1668) ; S. R. Gardiner, 
History of the English Civil War (vol. i. passim), 

GRENVILLE, GEORGE (1712-1770), English statesman, 
second son of Richard Grenville and Hester Temple, afterwards 
Onmtess Temple, was bom on the 14th of October 1712. He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ C’hurch, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar in 1735. He entered parliament in 1741 as 
member for Buckingham, and continued to represent that 
l)orough till his death. In parliament he was a member , of 
the ” Boy Patriot ” party which opposed Sir Robert Walpole. 
In December 1744 he became a lord of the admiralty in the 
Pelham administration. He allied himself with his brother 
Richard and with William Pitt in forcing their feeble chief to give 
them promotion by rebelling against his authority and obstnicting 
business. In June 1747 he became a lord of the treasury, and 
in 1754 treasurer of the navy and privy councillor. As treasurer 
of the navy in 1758 he introduced and carried a bill which 
established a less unfair system of paying the wages of the 
seamen than had existed before. He remained in office in 1761, 
when his brother Lord Temple and his brother-in-law Pitt 
resigned upon the question of the war with Spain, and in the 
administration of Lord Bute he was entrusted with the leadership 
of the House of Commons. In May 1762 he was appointed 
secretary of state, and in October first lord of the admiralty ; 
and in April 1763 he became first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. The most prominent measures 
of his administration were the prosecution of Wilkes and the 
passing of the American Stamp Act, whi(!h led to the first 
symptoms of alienation between America and the mother 
country. During the latter period of his term of office he was 
on a very unsatisfactory footing with the young king George 111 ., 
who gradually came to feel a kind of horror of the interminable 
persistency of his conversation, and whom he endeavoured to 
make use of as the mere puppet of the ministry. The king made 
various attempts to induce Pitt to come to his rescue by forming 
a ministry, but without success, and at last had recourse to the 
marquis of Rockingham, on whose agreeing to accept office 
Grenville was dismissed July 1765. He never again held office, 
and died on the 13th of November 1770. 

The nickname of “gentle shepherd” was given him because 
he bored the House by asking over and over again, during the 
debate on the Cider Bill of 1763, that somebody should tell him 
“ where ” to lay the new tax if it was not to be put on cider. 
Pitt whistled the air of the popular tune “ Gentle Shepherd, tell 
me where,” and the House laughed. Though few excelled him 
in a knowledge of the forms of the House or in masteiy of 
administrative details, his tact in dealing with men and with 
affairs was so defective that there is perhaps no one who has 
been at the head of an English administration to whom a lower 
place con be assigned as a statesman. 

In 1749 he married Elizabeth> daughter of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, by whom he had a large family. His son, the second Earl 
Temple, was created marquess, and his grandson duke, of 
Buckingham. Another son was William, afterwards Lord 
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Grenville. Another, Thoirms Grenville (]; 755 ^> 84 ^)> who was, 
with one interval, a member of parUament from to 1818, 
and for a few months during x8o6 and 1807 president of the 
board of control and first lord of the admiralty, is perhaps more 
famous as a book-collector than as a statesman ; he bequeathed 
his hurge and valuable Ubraiy to the British Museum. 

The Grenville Papers^ betne the Carrespandenee of Richard Grenville^ 
Earl Temple^ K.G., and the Right Hon. George Grenville, their Friends 
and Contemporaries, were published at London in 1852, and afford 
the chief authority for his life. But see also H. Wsdpole's Memoirs 
of the Reign of George TT. (London, 1845) ; Tjord Stanhcme's History 
of Errgland (London, 1858) ; Lecky's History of England (1885) ; and 
£. D. Adams, The Influence of Grenville on Pitt*s Foreign Policy 
(Washington, 1904). 

GRENVILLE (or Greynvile), SIR RICHARD {c. 1541-1591), 
British naval commander, was bom of an old Cornish family 
about 1541. His grandfather, Sir Richard, had lieen marshal of 
Calais in the time of Henry VllL, and his father commanded 
and was lost in the Mary Rose ” in 1545. At an early age 
Grenville is supjwsed to have served in Hungary under the 
emperor Maximilian against the Turks. In the years 1571 and 
1584 he sat in parliament for Cornwall, and in 1583 and 1584 
he was commissioner for the works at Dover harbour. He appears 
to have been a man of much pride and ambition. Of his bravery 
there can be no doubt. In 1585 he commanded the fleet of seven 
vessels by which the colonists sent out by his cousin, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, were carried to Roanoke Island in the present North 
Carolina. Grenville himself soon returned with the fleet to 
England, capturing a Spanisii vessel on his way, but in 1586 he 
carried provisions to Roanoke, and finding the colony deserted, 
left a few men to maintain possession. He then held an im- 
portant post in charge of the defences of the western counties of 
England. When a squadron was despatched in 1591, under Lord 
Thomas Howard, to intercept the homeward-bound treasure-fleet 
of Spain, Grenville was appointed as second in command on board 
the ** Revenge,’’ a ship of 500 tons which had been commanded 
by Drake against the Armada in 1588. At the end of August 
Howard with 16 ships lay at anchor to the north of Flores in the 
Azores. On the last day of the month he received news from a 
pinnace, sent by the earl of Cumberland, who was then off the 
Portugal coast, that a Spanish fleet of 53 vessels was then 
bearing up to the Azores to meet the treasure-ships. Not lieing in 
a position to fight a fleet more than three times the size of his 
own, Howard gave orders to weigh anchor and stand out to 
sea. But, either from some misunderstanding of the order, or 
from some idea of Grenville’s that the Spanish vessels rapidly 
approaching were the ships for which they had been waiting, 
the “ Revenge ” was delayed and cut off from her consorts by 
the Spaniards. Grenville resolved to try to break through the 
middle of the Spanish line. His ship was becalmed under &e lee 
of a huge galleon, and after a hand-to-hand fight lasting through 
fifteen hours against fifteen Spanish ships and a force of five 
thousand men, the '' Revenge ” with her hundred and fifty men 
was captured. Grenville himself was carried on board the Spanish 
flag-ship “ San Pablo,” and died a few days later. The incident 
is commemorated in Tennyson’s ballad of ^^The Revenge.” 

The spelling of Sir Richard’s name has led to much controversy. 
Four different families, each of which claim to be descended from 
him, spell it Granville, GrenviUe, Grenfell and Greenfield. 'Ihe 
spelling usually accepted is Grenville, but his own signature, 
in a told clear handwriting, among the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, is Greynvile. 

GRENVILLE (or Granville), SIR RICHARD (1600-1658), 
English royalist, was the third son of Sir Bernard Grenville 
^559-1636), and a grandson of the famous seaman. Sir Richard 
Grenville. Having served in France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands, Grenville gained the favour of the duke of Buckingham, 
took part in the expeditions to Cadiz, to the island of Rh6 and 
to La Rochelle, was knighted, and in 1628 was chosen member 
of parliament for Fowey. Having married Mary Fitz (1596- 
167 1), widow of Sir CharlesHoward(d. 1622) and a lady of fortune, 
Grenville was made a baronet in 1630; his violent temper, 
however, made the marriage an unhappy one, and he was ruined 
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and imprisoned as the result of two lawsuits, one with his wife, 
and die other with her kinsman, the earl of Suffolk. In 1633 ke 
escaped from prison and went to Germany, returning to En^nd 
six years later to join the army which Charles I. was collecting 
to march against the Scots. Early in 1641, just after the out- 
break of the Irish rebellion. Sir Richard led some troops to Ireland, 
where he won some fame and became governor of Trim ; then 
returning to England in 1643 he was arrested at Liverpool 
by an officer of the parliament, but was soon released and sent 
to join the parliamentary army. Having, however, secured men 
and money, he hurried to Charles 1. at Oxford and was despatched 
to take part in the siege of Plymouth, quickly becoming the leader 
of the forces engag^ in this enterprise. Compelled to raise 
the siege he retired into Cornwall, where he helped to resist tlu; 
advancing Parliamentarians ; but he quickly showed signs of 
insubordination, and, whilst sharing in the siege of Taunton, 
he was wounded and obliged to resign his command. About 
this time loud complaints were brought against Grenville. He 
had behaved, it was said, in a very arbitrary fashion ; he had 
hanged some men and imprisoned others ; he had extorted 
money and had used the contributions towards the cost of the 
war for his own ends. Many of these charges were undoubtedly 
true, but upon his recovery the councillors. of the prince of Wales 
gave him a position under Lord Goring, whom, however, he 
refused to obey. Equally recalcitrant was his attitude towards 
Goring’s successor, Sir Ralph Hopton, and in January 1646 he was 
arrested. But he was soon released ; he went to France and Italy, 
and after visiting England in disguise passed some time in 
Holland. He was excepted by parliament from pardon in 1648, 
and after the king’s execution he was with Charles II. in France 
and elsewhere until some unfounded accusation which he brought 
against Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, led to his 
removal from court. He died in 1658, and was buried at Ghent. 
In 1644, when Grenville deserted the parliamentary party, a 
proclamation was put out against him ; in this there were at- 
tached to his name several offensive epithets, among them being 
skellum, a word probably derived from the German Schelm, 
a scoundrel. Hence he is often called ” skellum Grenville.” 

Grenville wrote an account of affairs in the west of England, which 
was printed in T. Carte's Origirral Letters (1739). To this partisan 
account Clarendon drew ut> an answer, the bulk of which he after- 
wards incorporated in his History. In 1654 Grenville wrote his Single 
defence against all aspersions of all malignant persons. This is 
printed in the Works of George Granville, Lord Lansdowne (London, 
1736), where Lansdowne’s Vindication of liis kinsman, Sir Richard, 
against Clarendon’s charges is also found. Sec also Clarendon, 
History of the Rebellion, edited by W. D. Macray (Oxford, 1888) ; 
and R. Granville, The King's General in the West (1908). 

GRENVILLE, WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLE, Baron 
(1759-1834), English statesman, youngest .son of George Gren- 
ville, was born on the 25th of October 1759, He was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, gaining the chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse in 1779. In February 1782 Grenville was 
returned to parliament as member for the borough of Bucking- 
ham, and in the following September he became secretary to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, who at this time was his brother, 
Earl Temple, afterwards marquess of Buckingham. He left 
office in June 1783, but in the following December he became 
paymaster-general of the forces under his cousin, William Pitt, 
and in 1786 vice-president of the committee of trade. In 1787 
he was sent on an important mission to the Hague and Versailles 
with reference to the affairs of Holland. In January 1789 he 
was chosen speaker of the House of Commons, but he vacated the 
chair in the same year on being appointed secretary of state fur 
the home department ; about the same time he resigned his other 
offices, but he became president of the board of control, and in 
November 1790 was created a peer as Baron Grenville. In the 
House of Lords he was .very active in directing the business of the 
government, and m |||g he was tranferred to the foreign office, 
retaining his post aflw board of control until 1793. He was 
doubtless regarded ^ritt as the man best fitted to carry but 
his policy with reference to France, but in the succeeding yeans 
he and his chief were frequently at variance on important 
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questions of foreign poliej^. In spite of his multifariotts duties 
at the foreign office (kenvHle continued to take a lively interest 
in domestic matters, which he showed by introducing various 
bills into the House of Lords. In February 1801 he resigned 
office with Pitt because (reorge IIL would not consent to the 
introduction of any measure of Roman Catholic relief, and in 
opposition he gradually separated hhnself from his former leader. 
When Pitt retinned to power in 1B04 Grenville refused to join 
the ministry unless his political ally, Pox, was also admitted 
thereto ; this was impossible and he remained out of office until 
February 1806, when just after Pitt’s death he became the 
nominal head of a coalition government. Ibis ministry was very 
unfortunate in its conduct of foreign affairs, but it deserves to 
be remembered with honour on account of the act passed in 1807 
for the abolition of the slave trade. Its influence, however, 
was weakened by the death of Fox, and in consequence of a 
minute drawn up by Grenville and some of his collec^ues the 
king demanded from his ministers an assurance that in future 
they would not urge upon him any measures for the relief of 
Roman Catholics. They refused to give this assurance and in 
March 1807 they resigned. Grenville’s attitude in this matter 
was somewhat aggressive ; his colleagues were not unanimous 
in supporting him, and Sheridan, one of them, said '' he had 
known many men knock their heads against a wall, but he had 
never before heard of any man who collected the bricks and built 
the very wall with an intention to knock out his own brains 
against it.” 

Lord Grenville never held office again, although be was 
requested to do so on several occa.sions. He continued, however, 
to take part in public life, being one of the chief supporters of 
Roman Catholic emancipation, and during the remaining years of 
his active political career, which ended in 1833, he generally voted 
with the Whigs, although in 1815 he separat^ himself from his 
colleague, Charles Grey, and supported the warlike policy of 
Lord Liverpool. In i8jq, when the marquess of I-ansdowne 
brought forward his motion for an inquiry into the causes of the 
distress and discontent in the manufacturing districts, Grenville 
delivered an alarmist speech advocating repressive measures. 
Uis concluding years were spent at Dropmore, Buckinghamshire, 
where he died on the 12th of January 1834, His wife, whom he 
married in 1792, was Anne (1772-1864), daughter of Thomas Pitt, 
ist Baron Cumelford, but he had no issue and his title became 
extinct. In i8og he was elected chancellor of Oxford uni>'crsity. 

Though Grenville’s talents were not of the highest order his 
straightforwardness and industry, together with his knowledge 
of politics and the moderation of his opinions, secured for him 
considerable political influence. He may be enrolled among the 
band of English statesmen who have distinguished themselves 
in literature. He edited Lord Chatham’s letters to his nephew, 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards I^rd Camelford (I^ondon, 1804, and 
other editions) ; he wrote a small volume, Nuf^ae Metricae (1824), 
being translations into T.atin from English, Greek and Italian, and 
an Essay on the Supposed Advantages of a Sinking Fund (1828). 

The Dr^more MSS. contain much of Grenville’s correspondence, 
and on this Historical Manuscripts Commission has published a 
report. 

GRESHAM* SIR THOMAS (1510-1570), London merchant, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange and of Gresham College, 
London, was descended from an old Norfolk family : he was the 
only son of Sir Richard Gresham, a leading Lomion merchant, 
who for some time held the office of lord mayor, and for his 
services as agent of Henry MIL in negotiating loans with foreign 
merchants received the honour of knighthood. Though his father 
intended him to follow liis own profession, he nevertheless sent 
him for some time to Caius (bllege, Cambridge, but there is no 
information as to the duration of his residence. It is uncertain 
also whether it was before or after tliis tbuliJie was apprenticed 
to his uncle Sir John Gresham, who wif^MlIp a merchant, but 
we have his own testimony that he seeM^ilA apprenticeship of 
eight years. In 154,^) at the age of twenl^i^jw^ he was admitted 
a member of the Mercers’ Company, andtib^ the same year he 
went to the Low Countries, where, either on hisf own account or 


on that of his father or uncte> h€f both carried on business as a 
merchant and acted m various matters os an agent for Henry 
VIIL In 1544 he married the widow of Wiiliam Read, a Tendon 
merchant, but he still continued to reside principally in the Low 
Countries, having his headquarters at Antwerp. When in 15$! 
the mismanagement of Sir William Dansell, '' king’s merchant ” 
in the Low Countries, had brought the English government into 
g^t financial embarrassment, Gresham was called in to give 
his advice, and chosen to carry out his own proposals, Their 
leading feature was the adoption of various methods-^highly 
ingenious, but quite arbitrary and unfair — for raising the value 
of the pound sterling on the ** bourse ” of Antwerp, and it was 
so successful that in a few years nearly all King Edward’s debts 
were discharged. The advice of Gresham was likewise sought 
by the government in all their money difficulties, and he was 
also frequently emplo5red in various diplomatic missions. He 
had no stated salary, but in reward of his services received from 
Edward various grants of lands, the annual value of which at that 
time was ultimately about £400 a year. On the accession of 
Mary he was for a short time in disfavour, and was displaced 
in his post by Alderman William Dauntsey. But Dauntsey’s 
financial operations were not very successful and Gresham was 
soon reinstated ; and as he professed his zealous desire to serve 
the queen, and manifested ^eat adroitness both in negotiating 
loans and in smuggling money, arms and foreign goods, not only 
were his services retained throughout her reign, but besides his 
salary of twenty shillings per diem he received grants of church 
lands to the yearly value of £200. Under Queen Elizabeth, 
besides continuing in his post as financial agent of the crown, 
he acted temporarily as ambassador at the court of the duchess of 
Parma, being knighted in 1559 previous to his departure. By 
the outbreak of the war in the Low Countries he was compelled 
to leave Antwerp on the 19th of March 1567 ; but, though he 
spent the remainder of his life in London, he continued his 
business as merchant and financial agent of the government 
in much the same way as formerly. Elizabeth also found him 
useful in a great variety of other ways, among which was that 
of acting as jailer, to lady Mary Grey, who, as a punishment for 
marrying Thomas Keys the sergeant porter, remained a prisoner 
in his house from June 1569 to the end of 1572. In 1565 Gresham 
made a proposal to the court of aldermen of I>ondon to build 
at his own expense a bourse or exchange, on condition that they 
purchased for this purpose a piece of suitable ground. In this 
proposal he seems to have had an eye to his own interest as well 
as to the general good of the merchants, for by a yearly rental 
of £700 obtained for the shops in the upper part of the building 
he received a sufficient return for his trouble and expense. 
Gresham died suddenly, apparently of apoplexy, on the 21st 
of November 1579. His only son predeceased him, and his 
illegitimate daughter Anne he married to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
brother of the great Lord Bacon. With the exception of a 
number of small sums bequeathed to the support of various 
charities, the bulk of his property, consisting of estates in various 
parts of England of the annual value of more than £2^00, was 
bequeathed to his widow and her heirs with tlie stipulation that 
after her decease his residence in Bishopsgate Street, as well as 
the rents arising from the Royal Exchange, should be vested 
in the hands of the corporation of London and the Mercers’ 
Company, for the purpose of instituting a college in which seven 
professors should read lectures — one each day of the week — on 
astronomy, geometry, physic, law, divinity, rhetoric and music, 
llie lectures were b^un in 1597, and were delivered in the original 
building until 1768, when, on the ground that the trustees were 
losers by the gift, it was made over to the crown for a yearly rent 
of ^(500, and converted into an excise office. From that time 
a room in the Royal Exchange was used for the lectures until m 
1843 the present building was erected at a cost of £7000, 

A notice of Gresham is contained in FuUer’s Worthies and Ward's 
Gresham Professors ; but the fullest account of him. as well as of the 
history of the Exchange and Gresham G>llege is that by J . M. Bnivon 
in his Life and 'Times of Sir ThomaS Chteshdm ti'vols., 1839). See 
also a Brief Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham (1833) ; and The Life of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder of the Royal Exchange (1845). 
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GRttHAM, WALTBR QGiKtON (1892-1895), American 
statesman and Jurist, waS borti ncAt Lanesvilte, Harrison countyi 
Indiana, on’ the 17th of March 1832. He Spent two years in an 
academy at Corydon, Indiana, and one year at' the Indiana State 
University at Bloomington, Aen studied law, and in 1854 was 
admitted to the bar. He was active as a campaign speaker for 
the Republican ticket in 1856, and in i860 was elected to the 
State House of Representatives as a Republican in a strong 
Democratic district. In the House, as chairman of the committee 
on military affairs, he did much to prepare the Indiana troops 
for service in the Federal army ; in 1861 he became colonel 
of the 53rd Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Subsequently took 
part in Grant's Tennessee campaign of 1862, and in the operations 
against Corinth and Vicksburg, where he commanded a brigade. 
In August 1863 he was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and was placed in command of the Federal forces at Natchez. 
In 1864 he commanded a division of the 17th Army Corps 
in Sherman's Atlanta campaign, and before Atlanta, on the 
20th of July, he received a wound which forced him to retire 
from active service, and left him lame for life. In 1865 he was 
brevetted major-general of volunteers. After the war he practised 
law at New Albany, Indiana, and in 1869 was appointed by 
President Grant United States District Judge for Indiana. 
In April 1883 he succeeded Timothy 0 . Howe (1816-1883) as 
postmaster-general in President Arthur's cabinet, taking an 
active part in the suppression of the Louisiana Lottery, and in 
September 1884 succeeded Charles J . Folger as secretary of the 
treasury. In the following month he resigned to accept an 
appointment as United States Judge for the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit. Gresham was a candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1884 and 1888, in the latter year leading 
for some time in the balloting. Gradually, however, he grew 
out of sympathy with the Republican leaders and policy, and in 
1892 advocated the election of the Democratic candidate, Grover 
Cleveland, for the presidency. From the 7th of March 1893 
until his death at Washington on the 28th of May 1895 he was 
secretary of state in President Cleveland's cabinet. 

GRESHAM’S LAW, in economics, the name suggested in 1857 
by H. D. Macleod for the principle of currency which may be 
briefly summarized ** “ bad money drives out good.” Macleod 
gave it this name, which has been universally adopted, under the 
impression that the principle was first explained by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 1558. In reality it had been well set forth by earlier 
economic writers, notably Oresme and Copernicus. Macleod 
states the law in these terms : the worst form of currency in 
circulation regulates the value of the whole currency and drives 
all other forms of currency out of circulation. Gresham’s law 
applies where there is undcr-weight or debased coin in circulation 
with full-weight coin of the same metal ; where there are two 
metals in circulation, and one is undervalued as compared with 
the other, and where inconvertible paper money is put into 
circulation side by side with a metallic currency. See further 
Bimetallism ; Money. 

GRESSET, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS (1709-1777). French 
poet and dramatist, was bom at Amiens on the 29th of August 
1709. His poem Vert Vert is his main title to fame. He spent, 
however, the last twenty-five years of his life in regretting the 
frivolity which enabled him to produce this most charming of 
poems. He was brought up by the Jesuits of Amiens. He was 
accepted as a novice at the age of sixteen, and sent to pursue his 
studies at the College Louis le Grand in Paris. After completing 
his course he was appointed, being then under twenty years of 
age, to a post as assistant master in a college at Rouen. He pub- 
lished Vert Vert at Rouen in 1734. It is a story, in itself exceed- 
ingly humorous, showing how a parrot, the deligjit of a convent, 
whose talk was all of prayers and pious ejaculations, was 
conveyed to another convent as a visitor to please the nuns. On 
the way he falls among bad companions, forgets his convent 
language, and shocks the sisters on arrival by profane swearing. 
He is sent back in disgrace, punished by solitude and plain 
bread, presently repents, reforms and is killed by kindness. The 
story, however, is nothing. The treatment of the subject, the 
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atmosphere which surrounds it, the delicacy in which the little 
prattlh^ ways of the nuns, their jealousies, their tiny trifles, are 
present^, taiees the reader entirely by surprise. The poem stands 
absolutely unrivalled, even among French conies en vers. 

Grresset found himself famous. He left Rouen, went up to 
Paris, where he found refuge in the same garret which had 
sheltered him when a boy at the Collie Louis le Grand, and 
there wrote his second poem, La Chartreuse. It was followed 
by the Careme impromptu^ the Lutrin vvuani and Les Ombres. 
Then trouble came uj^n him ; complaints were made to the 
fathers of the alleged licentiousness of his verses, the real cause 
of complaint being the ridicule which Vert Vert seemed to throw 
upon the whole race of nuns and the anti-clerical tendency of 
the other poems. An example, it was urged, must be made ; 
Gresset was expelled the order. Men of robust mind would have 
been glad to get rid of such a yoke. Gresset, who had never been 
taught to stand alone, went forth weeping. He went to Paris 
in 1740 and there produced Edouard III, a tragedy (1740) 
and Sidnei ( 1 745), a comedy. These were followed by Le MSchmii 
which still keeps the stage, and is qualified by Bruneti^e 
as the best verse comedy of the French r8th century theatre, 
not excepting even the Metromanie of Alexis Piron. Gresset 
was admitted to the Academy in 1748. And then, still young, 
he retired to Amiens, where his relapse from the discipline of the 
church became the subject of the deepest remorse. He died 
at Amiens on the 16th of June 1777. 

The best edition of his poems is A. A. R6nonard's (181 1). See Jules 
Wogue, J. 13 , L. Gresset (1894). 

GRETNA GREEN , or Graitney Green, a village in the south- 
east of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, about 8 m. £. of Annan, 9 m. 
N.N.W. of Carlisle, and j m. from the river Sark, here the 
dividing-line between England and Scotland, with a station on 
the Glasgow & South-Western railway. The Caledonian and 
North British railways have a station at Gretna on the English 
side of the Border. As the nearest village on the Scottish side, 
Gretna Green was notorious as the resort of eloping couples, 
who had failed to obtain the consent of parents or guardians to 
their union. Up till 1754, when Lord Hardwicke^s act abolishing 
clandestine marriages came into force, the ceremony had com- 
monly been performed in the Fleet prison in London. After 
that date runaway couples were compelled to seek the hospitality 
of a country where it sufficed for them to declare their wish 
to marry in the presence of witnesses. At Gretna Green the 
ceremony was usually performed by the blacksmith, but the toll- 
keeper, ferryman or in fact any person might oflTiciate, and the 
toll-house, the inn, or, after 1826, Gretna Hall was the scene of 
many such weddings, the fees varying from half a guinea to a 
sum as large as impudence could extort or extravagance bestow. 
As many as two hundred couples were married at the toll-house 
in a year. The romantic traffic was practically, though not 
necessarily, put an end to in 1856, when the law required one of 
the contracting parties to reside in Scotland thtee weeks previous 
to tlie event. 

GR£TRY, ANDR£ ERNEST MODESTE (1741-1813), French 
composer, was bom at Li^ge on the 8th of February 1741, his 
father being a poor musician. He was a choir boy at the church 
of St Denis. In 1753 he became a pupil of J^eclerc and later of 
Rcnekin and Moreau. But of greater importance was the 
practical tuition he received by attending the performance of 
an Italian opera company. Here he heard the operas of Galuppi, 
Pergolesi and other masters ; and the desire of cmnpleting his 
own studies in Italy was the immediate result. To find the 
necessary means he composed in 1759 a mass which he dedicated 
to the canons of the Li6ge cathedral, and it was at the cost of 
Canon Hurley that he went to Italy in the Matdi of 1759. In 
Rome he went to the Colldgolie Li^ge. Here Gritry resided for 
five years, studiously ^* em ployed in completing his musical 
education under Casaj|q|pi^roficiency in harmony and counter* 
point was, however, bMpUi^ to his own confession, at all times 
very moderate. Hilwi^Mtat success was achieved by La 
Vendemmiairiee, an libllMMenne or oj^retta, composed for 
the Aliberti theatre oAvOfne and received with universal 
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applause. It is said that the study of the score of one of Mon- 
signy’s operasi lent to him by a secretaiy of the French embassy 
in Rome, decided GMtry to devote himself to French comic 
opera. On New Year’s day 1767 he accordingly left Rome, 
and after a short stay at Geneva (wWe he made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire, and produced another operetta) went to Paris. 
There for two years he had to contend with the difficulties 
incident to poverty and obscurity. He was, however, not without 
friends, and by the intercession of Count Creutz, the Swedish 
ambassador, Gritry obtained a libretto from Marmontel, which 
he set to music in less than six weeks, and which, on its perform- 
ance in August 1768, met with unparalleled success. The name 
of the opera was Le Huron. Two others, Lucik and Tableau 
parlanty soon followed, and thenceforth Gr 4 try’s position as the 
leading composer of comic opera was safely established. Alto- 
gether he composed some fifty operas. His masterpieces are 
Zemire et Azov and Richard Cceur de Lion , — the first produced in 
1771, the second in 1784. The latter in an indirect way became 
connected with a great historic event. In it occurs the celebrated 
romance, 0 Richard, 6 mon roi, Vunivers Vabandonne, which was 
sung at the banquet—'* fatal as that of Thyestes,*’ remarks 
Carlyle — given by the bodyguard to the officers of the Versailles 
garrison on October 3, 1789. The Marseillaise not long after- 
wards became the reply of tlie people to the expression of loyalty 
borrowed from Gr^try’s opera. The composer himself was not 
uninfluenced bv the great events he witnessed, and the titles of 
some of his operas, such as La Rosiere republicaine and La Fete 
de la raison, sufficiently indicate the epoch to which they belong ; 
but they are mere pieces de circonsiance, and the republican 
enthusiasm displayed is not genuine. Little more successful 
was Gr^try in his dealings with classical 8ul)jects. His genuine 
power lay in the delineation of character and in the expression 
of tender and typically French sentiment. The structure of his 
concerted pieces on the other hand is frequently flimsy, and his 
instrumentation so feeble that the orchestral parts of some of his 
works had to be rewritten by other composers, in order to make 
them acceptable to modern audiences. During the revolution 
Gritry lost much of his property, but the successive governments 
of ’France vied in favouring the composer, regardless of political 
differences. From the old court he received distinctions and 
rewards of all kinds ; the republic made him an inspectoit^of the 
conservatoire ; Napoleon granted him the cross of the legion of 
honour and a pension. Gr6try died on the 24th of Septemljer 
1813, at the Hermitage in Montmorency, formerly the house 
of Rousseau. Fifteen years after his death Gr^try s heart was 
transferred to his birthplace, permission having been obtained 
after a tedious lawsuit. In 1842 a colossal bronze statue of the 
composer was set up at Li^ge. 

See Michael Brenet, Vie de GrRry (Paris, 1884) : Joach. le Breton, 
Notice historique sur la vie et les ouvrages de GrHry (Paris, 1814) ; 
A. Gr6try (his nephew), GrHry en famille (Paris, 1814) ; Felix van 
Hulst, GrHry (Liege, 1842) ; L. D. S. Notice biographique sur GrHry 
(Bruxelles, 1869). 

GRBUZB, JBAN BAPTISTE (1725-1805), French painter, was 
born at Toumus, in Burgundy, on the 21st of August 1725, and 
is generally said to have formed his own talent ; this is, however, 
true only in the most limited sense, for at an early age his in- 
clinations, though thwarted by his father, were encouraged by a 
Lyonnese artist named Grandon, or Grondom, who enjoyed 
during his lifetime considerable reputation as a portrait-painter. 
Grandon not only persuaded the father of Greuze to give way 
to his son's wishes, and permit the lad to accompany him as h^ 
pupil to Lyons, but, when at a later date he himself left Lyons 
for Paris — where his son-in-law Gr^try the celebrated composer 
enjoyed the height of favour — Grandon carried young Greuze with 
him. Settled in Paris, Greuze wOiked from the living model in 
the school of the Royal Academy, but di^Jii^ attract the attention 
of his teachers ; and when he produpiMMw picture, Le P^re 
deippiUe expliquant la Bible k senEM^B ’ considerable doubt 
nMpiluid shown as to his shaMn^ By other 

nsmkitjlM remarkable works otymbSS^ class Greuze soon 
littHild his* claims beyond contMl, 4ild won for himself the 


notice and support of the wdkknown oopnoisseur^La live de 
Jullpr, the brotto-in-law of Madame d’%>inay. In 1755 Greuze 
exhibited his ^'Aveugle trompi,” upon which, presented hy 
Pigalle the sculptor, he was imm^iatdy agrei by the Academy. 
Towards the close of the sai^ year he left France for Italy, in 
company with the Abb6 Louis Gougenot, who bad deserted from 
the magistrature— although he had obtained the post of " con- 
seillier au Cb&telet”— in order to take the “ petit collet.” 
Gougenot had some acquaintance with the arts, and was highly 
valued by the Academicians, who, during his journey with 
Greuze, elected him an honorary member of their body on 
account of his studies in mythology and allegory ; his acquire- 
ments in these respects are said to have been largely utilized by 
them, but to Greuze they were of doubtful advantage, and he 
lost rather than gained by this visit to Italy in Gougenot’s 
company. He had undertaken it probably in order to silence 
those who taxed him with ignorance of " great models of style,” 
but the Italian subjects which formed the entirety of his contri- 
butions to the Salon of 1757 showed that be had been put on a 
false track, and he speedily returned to the source of his first 
inspiration. In 1759, 1761 L’Accordee de village LouvreJj 
and 1763 Greuze exhibited with cver-increasing^^9^|U|^0l|^ 
he reached the zenith of his powers and Tgglj^ W » ...SiuiatywLr • 
he was represented with no less than thirteen works, amongst 
which may be cited '^La Jeune Fille qui pleure son oiseau mort,” 
La Bonne M^re,’^ Le Mauvais Fils puni ” (Louvre) and '' La 
Malediction patemelle ” (Louvre). The Academy took occasion to 
press Greuz^ipr his diploma picture, the execution of which had 
been Jfi0§f4clayed, and forbade him to exhibit on their walls 
uqjliUwliad complied with their regulations. J’ai vu la lettre,” 
Diderot, "qui est un module d^honnetete et d'estime ; 
\!f^i vu la reponse de Greuze, qui est un module de vanit6 
et d’impertinence : il fallait appuyer cela d'un chef-d’oeuvre, 
et e’est ce que Greuze n'a pas fait.” Greuze wished to he 
received as an historical painter, and produced a work which he 
intended to vindicate his right to despise his qualifications as a 
peintre de genre. This unfortunate canvas — " Severe et Caracalla ” 
(Louvre) — was exhibited in 1769 side by side with Greuze’s 
portrait of Jeaurat (Louvre) and his admirable "Petite Fille au 
chien noir.” The Academicians received their new member with 
all due honours, but at the close of the ceremonies the Director 
addressed Greuze in these words — " Monsieur, 1 ’ Academic vous 
a regu, mais e’est comme peintre de genre ; elle a eu egard k vos 
anciennes productions, qui sont excellentes, et elle a ferm6 les 
yeux sur celle-ci, qui n’est digne ni d’elle ni de vous.” Greuze, 
greatly incensed, quarrelled with his confreres, and ceased to 
exliibit until, in 1804, the Revolution had thrown open the doors 
of the Academy to all the world. In the following year, on the 
4th of March 1805, he died in the Louvre in great poverty. He 
had been in receipt of considerable wealth, which he had dissi- 
pated by extravagance and bad management, so that during 
his closing years he was forced even to solicit commissions which 
his enfeebled powers no longer enabled him to carry out with 
success. The brilliant reputation which Greuze acquired seems 
to have been due, not to his acqufrements as a painter — for 
his practice is evidently that current in his own day — but to the 
character of the subjects which he treated. That return to 
nature which iaspired Rousseau’s attacks upon an artificial 
civilization demanded expression in art. Diderot, in Le Fils 
naturel et le pere de famille, tried to turn the vein of domestic 
drama to account on the stage ; that which he tried and failed 
to do Greuze, in painting, achieved with extraordinary success, 
although his works, like the plays of Diderot, were affected by 
that very artificiality against which they protested. The touch 
of melodramatic exaggeration, however, which runs through 
them finds an apology in the firm and brilliant play of line, in the 
freshness and vigour of the flesh tints, in the enticing softness of 
expression (often obtained by almost an abuse of meplats), by the 
alluring air of health and youth, by the sensuous attractions, in 
short, with which Greuze invests his lessons of bourgeois morality. 
As Diderot said of "La Bonne Mire,” "9a preche la population” ; 
and a certain piquancy of contrast is the result which never 
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faub to obtiun admirers. '' La Jeune Fille A Tagneau fetched> 
indeed, at the Poiirtal^ sale in 1865,00 less than x,ooo,aoo francs. 
One of Greuze's pupib, Madame Le Doux> knitated with success 
the manner of her master ; his daughter and graxidcku^ter, 
Madame de Valory, also inherited some traditions of his talent. 
Madame de Valory published in 1813 a com6die-vaadeviUe, 
Greme, ou Vaceardie d$ village, to which she prefixed a notice 
of her grandfather's life and works, and Uie Salons of Diderot abo 
contain, besides many other particulars, the story at full length 
of Greuze's quarrel with the Academy. Four of die nx>st 
distinguished engravers of that date, Masserd pbre, Flqiart, 
Gaillard and Levasseur, were specially entrusted fay Greuze 
with the reproduction of his subjects, but there are also excellent 
prints by other engravers, notably by Cars and Le Has. 

See also Normaaci, /. B, Grnue (iSgs). (£. F. S. D.) 

GRBVILLB, CHARLES CAVENDISH FULKE (1794-1865), 
English diarist, a great-grandson by his fa^er of the 5th earl of 
Warwick, and son of Lady Quuiotte Bentinck, daughter of the 
duke of Portland, formerly a leader of the Whig par^, and 
first minister of the crown, was bom on the 2nd of April 1794. 
Much of his childhood was spent at his grandfather's house 
at Bulstrode. He was one of the pages of George III., and was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford ; but he left the 
university early, having been appointed private secretary to 
Earl Bathurst before he was twenty. The interest of the duke 
of Portland had secured for him the secretaryship of the island 
of Jamaica, which was a sinecure office, the duties being per- 
formed by a deputy, and the reversion of th clerkship of the 
council. Greville entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
clerk of the council in ordinary in 1821, and continued to perform 
them for nearly forty years. He therefore served under three 
successive sovereigns, -^^orge IV., William IV. and Victoria, — 
and although no political or confidential functions are attached 
to that office, it is one which brings a man into habitual inter- 
course with the chiefs of all the parties in the state. Well-bom, 
well-bred, handsome and accomplished, Greville led the easy 
life of a man of fashion, taking an occasional part in the transac- 
tions of his day and much consulted in the affairs of private life. 
Until 1855 when he sold his stud he was an active member of 
the turf, and he trained successively with I^ord George Bentinck, 
and with the duke of Portland. But the celebrity which now 
attaches to his name is entirely due to the posthumous publication 
of a portion of a Journal or Diary which it was his practice to 
keep during the greater part of his life. These papers were 
given by him to his friend Mr Henry Reeve a short time before 
his death (which took place on the 18th of January 1865), with 
an injunction that they should be published, as far as was 
feasible, at not too remote a period after the writer’s death. The 
journals of the reigns of George IV. and William IV. (extending 
from T820 to 1837) were accordingly so published in obedience 
to his directions about ten years after that event. Few publica- 
tions have been received with greater interest by the public ; 
five large editions were sold in little more than a year, and the 
demand in America was as great as in England. These journals 
were regarded as a faithful record of the impressions made on 
the mind of a competent observer, at the time, by the events he 
witnessed and the persons vrith whom he associated. Greville 
did not stoop to collect or record private scandal. His object 
appears to have been to leave behind him some of the materials 
of history, by which the men and actions of his own time would 
be judged. He records not so mudi public events as the private 
causes which led to them ; and perhaps no English memoir- 
writer has left behind him a more valuable contribution to the 
history of the 19th century. Greville published anonymously, in 
1845, A volume on the Past and Present Policy of England to 
Ireland, in which he advocated the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; and he was also the author of several pamphlets 
on the events of his day. 

His brother, Henry Greville (1801-1872), attach^ to the 
British embassy in Paris from 1834 to 1844, also kept a diary, 
of which part was published by Viscountess Enfield, Leaves from 
the Diary of Henry GremBe (London, 1883^1884). 
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See the preface and notes to the OrmilU Mtmoin br Henry Reeve. 
The memons appeared in three setsr-one from 18x7 to 1837 (tendon, 
f ^ 75 * 3 VQls.), and two for the period from 1837 to i860, three volumes 
m I085 and two in 1887. When the first series appeared in 1S75 some 
passages caused extreme offence. The copies issued were as far as 
possible recalled and passages suppressed. 

GBA? 1 N, JACQUBS(^. 1539-1570), French dramatist, was bom 
at Qeimont about 1539. He studied medicine at the university 
of Paris. He became a disciple of Ronsard, and was one of the 
band of dramatists who sought to introduce the classical drama 
m France. As Sainte-Beuve points out, the comedies of Gr6vin 
show considerable afilnity with the farces and soties that preceded 
them. His first play. La Maubertine, was lost, and formed the 
basis of a new comedy, La Tresoriere, first performed at the 
college of Beauvais in 1558, though it had been originally com- 
posed at the desire of Henry II. to celebirate the marriage of 
Claude, duchess of Lorraine. In 1560 followed the tragedy of 
Jules Cisar, imitated from the Latin of Muret, and a comedy, 
Les £bahis, the most important but also the most indecent of 
his works. Gr6vin was also the author of some medical works 
and of miscellaneous poems, which were praised by Ronsai^ 
until the friends were separated by religious differences. Gr6vm 
became in 1561 physician and counsellor to Margaret of Savoy, 
and died at her court in Turin in 1570. 

The Thedtre of Jacques Gr6viii was printed in 1562, and in the 
Ancien ThidOre franpais, vol. iv. (1855-1856). See L. Pinvert, 
Jacques Qrtcin (1899). 

GR£VY, FRANCOIS PAUL JULES (1813-1891), President 
of the French Republic, was born at Mont-sous-Vaudrey in the 
Jura, on the 15th of August 1813. He became an advocate in 
1837, and, having steadily maintained republican principles 
under the Orleans monarchy, was elected by his native depart- 
ment to the Constituent Assembly of 1848. Foreseeing that 
Louis Bonaparte would be elected president by the people, he 
proposed to vest the chief authority in a president of the Qiuncil 
elected and removable by the Assembly, or in other words, to 
suppress the Presidency of the Republic. After the coup d'etat 
this proposition gained Gr6vy a reputation for sagacity, and upon 
his return to public life in 1868 he took a prominent place in 
the republican party. After the fall of the Empire he was 
chosen president of the Assembly on the 16th of February 1871, 
and occupied this position till the 2nd of April 1876, when he 
resigned on account of the opposition of the Right, which 
blamed him for having called one of its members to order in the 
session of the previous day. On the 8th of March 1876 he was 
elected president of the Chamber of Deputies, a post which he 
filled with such efficiency that upon the resignation of Marshal 
MacMahon he seemed to step naturally into the Presidency of 
the Republic (30th January 1879), was elected without 
opposition by the republican parties (see France: History). 
Quiet, shrewd, attentive to the public interest and his own, 
but without any particular distinction, he would have left an 
unblemished reputation ii he had not unfortunately accepted 
a second term (18th December 1885). Shortly afterwards the 
traffic of his son-in-law (Daniel Wilson) in the decorations of the 
Legion of Honour came to light. Grevy was not accused of 
personal participation in these scandals, but he was somewhat 
obstinate in refusing to realize that he was responsible indirectly 
for the use which his relative had made of the lysee, and it had 
to be unpleasantly impressed upon him that his resignation was 
inevitable (2nd December 1887). He died at Mont-sous-Vaudrey 
on the 9th of September 1891. He owed both his success and 
his failure to the completeness with which he represented the 
particular type of the thrifty, generally sensible and patriotic, 
but narrow-minded and frequently egoistic bourgeois* 

See his Discours politiques et judiciaires, rapports et messages 
. . . accompagnis de notices historiques et prtUdis d*una introduction 
par L. Delabfousse (2 vols., 1888). 

GREWf NEHEMI4 H(ij^4i-i712), English vegetable anatomist 
and physiologist, wqfJ^)Mnly son of Ol^iah Grew (1607-1688), 
Nonconformist diviite jip, vicar of St Michaels, Coventry, and 
was bom in Warwicks^MW^ graduated at Cambridge 

in 1661, and ten years later took the degree of M.D. at Leiden, 

XII. 19 a 
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hii thesis being Dispuktify meiiahphysiea . . . liquare nervcso. 
He be^an observations on the anatomy of {dants in 1664^ in 
1670 his essay, The AH(^amy of VegetaUis begun, was communi- 
cated to the Royal Society by Bishop Wilkins, on whose recom- 
mendation he was m the following year elected a fellow. In 
1672, when the essay was published, be settled in London, and 
soon acquired an extensive practice as a physician. In 1673 
he published his Idea of a Phyidogical History, which consisted 
of papers he had communicated to the Royal Society in the 
preceding year, and in 1677 be succeeded Henry Oldenburg as 
secretary of the society. He edited the Philosophical Transac- 
tions in 1678-1679, and in x68i he published by request ” a 
descriptive catalogue of the rarities preserved at Gresham 
College, with which were printed some papers he had read to 
the Royal Society on the Comparative Anatomy of Stomachs and 
Guts. In 1682 appeared his great work on the Anatomy of 
Plants, which also was largely a collection of previous publications. 
It was divided into four books, Anatomy of Vegetables begun, 
Anatomy of Roots, Anatomy of Trunks and Anatomy of Jjeaves, 
Flowers, Fruits and Seeds, and was illustrated with eighty-two 
plates, while appended to it were seven papers mostly of a 
chemical character. Among his other publications were Sea- 
water made Fresh (1684), the Nature and Use of the Salt contained 
in Epsom and such other Waters (1697), wliich was a rendering 
of his Tractatus de salis . . . usu (1695), and Cosmohgia sacra 
(1701). He died suddenly on the 25th of March 1712. Linnaeus 
named a genus of trees Grewia (nat. ord. Tiliaceae) in his 
honour. 

GREY, CHARLES GREY, 2Nr) Karl (i 764 -t 845 )> English 
statesman, was the eldest surviving son of General Sir Charles 
Grey, afterwards ist Karl (irey. He was bom at his father’s 
residence, Fallodon, near Alnwick, on the T3th of March 1764. 
General Grey (172^1807), who was a younger son of the house 
of Grey of Howick, one of the most considerable territorial 
families in Northumberland, had already begun a career of active 
service which, like the political career of his son, covered nearly 
half a century. Before the latter was born, General Grey had 
served on the staff of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick in the Seven 
Years’ War and had been wounded at Minden. While the son 
was making verses at Kt()n, the father was serving against the 
revolted colonists in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and while 
the young member for Northuml)erland was denouncing Pitt's 
war against the Convention, the veteran soldier was destroying 
the remnant of the French colonial empire by the capture of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. When Napoleon threatened an 
invasion, General Grey took the command of the southern dis- 
trict, and at the peace of Amiens he was rewarded with a peerage, 
as Baron Grey of Alnwick, being created in 1806 Earl Grey and 
Viscount Howick. His cider brother, Sir Henry Grey of Howick, 
the head of the family, liad supported the government in parlia- 
ment. But the political career of young Grey, who was heir- 
presumptive to the family estates, took a different complexion. 

Young Grey expected to reoccupy the seat which had been 
his uncle’s ; and his early years were spent in preparation for 
a parliamentary career. He was sent to Eton, and proceeded 
thence to Cambridge. William Pitt, a youth five years older, 
was then in residence as a master of arts, studiously paying court 
to the Whigs of the university ; and at the general election of 
1780 he came forward as a candidate for the academical seat. 
His name stood last on the poll, but he was brought in elsewhere, 
and his first speech proved him a man of the first mark. The 
unparalleled successes which followed portended grave changes. 
Pitt's elevation to the premiership, his brilliant and hard-fought 
battle in the house, and his complete rout of the Whig party at 
the general election of 1784, when he came in for Cambridge 
at the head of the poll, threatened the great territorial interest 
with nothing less than extinction. It was to this interest that 
Grey belonged ; and hence, when at returned for North- 
ugn^ljnd in 1786, he at once came foi^^RMpk avigorousassailant 
of Pitt. He w£ qij||pe d by the opposition, 
atSIpwj^ted with Fox, Burke and sflRlan as a manager in the 
Hastm^^ impeachment. During iSe^ nineteen years which 


remained of the career of Fox, he followed the grea;t Whig 
statesman with absolute fidelity^ and; sucoeeded him as leader 
of the party. The shortcomings of Fm’s statesmanship were 
inherited by Grey. Both were equally devoid of, political 
originaltty, shunned the severer labours of the politician, and 
instinctively feared any deviation from the traditions of their 
pmty. Su^ men cannot save a party in its decadence, and the 
history of Fox and Grey has been aptly termed the history of 
the decline and fall of Whiggism. 

The stunxung Mow of 1784 was the first incident in this history. 
Its full significance was not at once perceived. An opposition, 
however weak in the beginning, |^enerally has a tendency to 
revive, and Grey’s early successes m the house helped to revive 
the Foxites. The European situation became favourable to this 
revival. The struggle in France for popular rights, culminating 
in the great Revolution, was watched by Fox with interested 
sympathy. He affected to regard the domination of Pitt as the 
domination of the crown, and as leading logically to absolutism, 
and saw in that popular sympathy for the French Revolution 
which naturally arose in England an instrument which might 
be employed to overthrow this domination. 

But Pitt gathered the fruits of the windfall. The spcea(|||7& 
“ Jacobinism,” or “ French principles,” became the pretej^t 
on which the stronger half of the opposition went over to the 
government. Burke led the movement in the Commons, the duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam in the Lords, and with this 
second incident in the Whig decline began the difficulties of 
Grey’s career. The domination of the premier had already 
stirred the keenest resentment in the younger and more ambitious 
members of the Whig party. Freed from the restraint of the 
steadier politicians under Burke and Portland, the residuum 
under Fox fell into a series of grave mistakes. Of tliis residuum 
Grey became the moving spirit, for though Fox did not check 
their activity, he disclaimed the responsibility of their policy. 
Fox had refused to condemn “ French principles,” and denounced 
the war with France ; but he would take no part in exciting 
agitation in England. It was otherwise with the restless spirits 
among whom Grey was found. Enraged by the attitude of Pitt, 
which was grounded on the support of the constituencies as they 
then stood, the residuum plotted an ill-timed agitation for 
parliamentary reform. 

The demand for parliamentary reform was as yet in a rudi- 
mentary stage. Forty years later it had become the demand of 
an unenfranchised nation, disabused by a sudden spread of 
political and economical knowledge. It was as yet but the 
occasional instrument of the scheming politician. Chatham 
had employed the cry in this sense. The Middlesex agitators 
had done the same ; even the premier of the time, after his 
accession to power, had sought to strengthen his hands in the 
same way. But Pitt’s hands were now strengthened abundantly ; 
whereas the opposition had nothing to lose and much to gain by 
such a measure. The cry for reform thus became their natural 
expedient. Powerless to carry reform in the House, they sought 
to overawe parliament by external agitation, and formed the 
Society of the Friends of the People, destined to unite the forces 
of all the patriotic ” societies which already existed in the 
country, and to pour their violence irresistibly on a terrified 
parliament. Grey and his friends were enrolled in this portentous 
association, and presented in parliament its menacing petitions. 
Such petitions, which were in fact violent impeachments of 
parliament itself, proceeding from voluntary associations having 
no corporate existence, had been hitherto unknown in the English 
parliament. They had been well known in the French assembly. 
They had heralded and furthered the victory of the Jacobins, 
the dissolution of the constitution, the calling of the Convention 
and the fall of the monarchy. 

The Society of the Friends of the People was originally asi 
after-dinner folly, extemporized at the house of a man who after- 
wards gained an earldom by denouncing it as seditious. Fox 
discountenanced it, though he did not directly condemn it ; but 
Grey was overborne by the fierce Jacobinism of Lauderdale, and 
avowed himself the parliamentary mouthpiece of this dangerous 
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agitation. But Pitt, strong in his position^ tat the ground 
from under Grey’s feet suppressing the agitation with a strong 
hand. The suspension of the Habeas Goipus Act, tht Gagging 
Acts and the state prosecutions form a paiidul historical episode. 
But the disoredit belongs as much to Grey and Lauderdale as to 
Pitt. Grey always spoke regretfully of his share in the movement. 
** One word from Fox,” he said, ** would have kept me out of 
all the mess of the Friends of the People. But he never spoke it.*' 

It was Grey who moved the impeachment of Pitt, and he next 
promoted the equally foolish ** Secession.” Since the parliament 
did not properly represent the nation, and refused to reform itself 
or to impeach the minister, nothing remained but to disown it ; 
and the opposition announced their intention of “seceding,” 
or systematically absenting themselves from their places in 
parliament. This futile movement was originated by Grey, 
Lauderdale and the duke of Bedford. It obtained a somewhat 
wider support. It suited the languor of some dispirited 
politicians like Fox, and the avarice of some lawyers in large 
practice like Erskine ; but sensible politicians at once condemned 
it. It directly ignored parliamentary government, and amounted 
to nothing but a pettish threat of revolution. “Secession,” 
said Lord Lansdowne, with characteristic shrewdness, “ either 
means rebellion, or it is nonsense.” Pitt easily dashed this feeble 
weapon from the hands of his opponents. He roused jealousy 
in the absent by praising the parts and the patriotism of the rest, 
and thus gradually brought them back. Grey himself reappeared 
to protest against the union with Ireland. 

When Pitt died in 1806 nothing could prevent the reunited 
opposition from coming into power, and thus the Broad-bottom 
ministry was formed under Fox. On his death Grenville became 
premier, and Grey, now Lord Howick, foreign secretary, and 
leader of the House of Commons. Disunion, always the bane of 
English Liberalism, lurked in the coalition, and the Foxites 
and Grenvillites were only ostensibly at one. Grey opposed the 
war policy of Grenville ; and this policy was not more successful 
than it had been in the hands of Pitt. And the change from the 
leadership of Fox to that of Grenville was only too perceptible. 
Both in court and country Grenville affected the role of Pitt, and 
assumed a stiff and peremptory attitude which ill became him. 
An ill-advised dissolution weakened their majority ; they lost 
ground by the “ delicate investigation ” into the conduct of the 
princess of Wales ; Lord Henry Petty’s budget was too specious 
to command confidence ; and the king, fully aware of their 
weak situation, resolved to get rid of them. When they proposed 
to concede a portion of the Catholic claims, George refused 
and demanded of them an undertaking never to propose such 
a measure again. This was refused, and the Grenville-Grey 
cabinet retired in March 1807. In the same year Grey’s father 
died, and Grey went to the Upper House. Opposition united 
Grey and Grenville for a time, but the parties finally split on 
the old war question. When Napoleon returned from Elba 
in 1815, and once more seized the government of France, the 
same question arose which had arisen in 1792, Was England to go 
to war for the restoration of the Bourbons ? Grenville followed 
the traditions of Pitt, and supported the ministry in at once 
renewing hostilities. Grey followed those of Fox, and maintained 
the right of France to choose her own governors, and the im- 
possibility of checking the reaction in the emperors favour. 
The victory of Waterloo put an end to the dispute, but the 
disruption became permanent. The termination of the war, and 
the cessation of all action in common, reduced the power of the 
opposition to nothing. Grenville retired from public life, suid his 
a^erents reinforced the ministry. Little remamed for the Whigs 
to do. But the persecution of the queen afforded an opportunity 
of showing that the ministry were not omnipotent ; and the part 
taken on that occasion by Grey won him at once the increased 
respect of the nation and the undying aversion of George IV. 
It sealed the exclusion of himself and his few friends from ofiSce 
during the king’s life ; and when in 1827 Grey came forth to 
denounce the ministry of Canning, he declared that he stood 
alone in the political world. His words , were soon justified, for 
when Lord Goderich resigned, the remnant which had hitherto 
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Wg ^n^ ted hastened to support the ministry of the duke of 

Wc now reach the principal episode in Grey’s career. In 1827 
he mmed to stand forth the solitary and powerless relic , of an 
extinct party. In 1832 we find that party restored to its old 
numbers and activity, supreme in parliament, popular in t^ 
nation, and Lord Grey at its head. The duke of Wellington’s 
foolish declaration against parliamentary reform, made in a 
season of great popular excitement, suddenly deprived him of 
the confidence of the country, and a coalition of the Whigs and 
Canningites became inevitable. The Whigs had in 1827 sup- 
ported the Canningites ; the latter now supported the Whigs, 
of whom Grey remained the traditional head. George IV. was 
dead, and no obstacle existed to Grey’s elevation. Grey was 
sent for by William IV. in November 1830, and formed a coalition 
cabinet, pledged to carry on the work in which the duke of 
Wellington had faltered. But Grey himself was the mere instru- 
ment of the times. An old-fashioned Whig, he had little personal 
sympathy with the popular cause, though he had sometimes 
indicated a certain measure of reform as necessary. When he 
took office, he guessed neither the extent to which the Reform 
Act would go, nor the means by which it would be carried. That 
he procured for the country a measure of constitutional reform 
for which he had agitated in his youth was little more than a 
coincidence. In his youth he had put himself at the head of a 
frantic agitation against parliament, because he there found 
himself powerless. In his old age the case was reversed. 
Suddenly raised to a position of authority in the country, he 
boldly stood between parliament, as then constituted, and the 
formidable agitation which now threatened it and by a forced 
reform saved it from revolution. In his youth he had assailed 
Pitt’s administration because Pitt’s administration threatened 
with extinction the political monopoly of that landed interest 
to which he belonged. In his old age, on the contrary, unable 
to check the progress of the wave, he swam with it, and headed 
the movement which compelled that knded interest to surrender 
its monopoly. 

The second reading of the first Reform Bill was carried in the 
Commons by a majority of one. This was equivalent to a defeat, 
and further failures precipitated a dissolution. The confidence 
which the bold action of the ministry had won was soon plainly 
proved, for the second reading was carried in the new parliament 
by a majority of 136. When the bill had at length passed the 
Commons after months of debate, it was Grey’s task to introduce 
it to the Lords. It was rejected by a majority of 41. The safety 
of the country now depended on the prudence and courage of 
the ministry. The resignation of (irey and his colleagues was 
dreaded even by the opposition, and they remained in office 
with the intention of introducing a third Reform Bill in the next 
session. The last months of 1831 were the beginning of a political 
crisis such as England had not seen since 1688. The two extreme 
parties, the Ultra-Radicals and the Ultra-Tories, were ready for 
civil war. Between them stood the ministry and the majority of 
intelligent peace-loving Englishmen ; and their course of action 
was soon decided. The bill must be passed, and there were but 
two ways of passing it. One was to declare the consent of the 
House of Lords unnecessary to the measure, the other to create, 
if necessary, new peers in sufficient number to outvote the 
opposition. These two expedients did not in reality differ. To 
swamp the house in the way proposed would have been to destroy 
it. The question whether the ministry should demand the king’s 
consent to such a creation, if necessary, was debated in the 
cabinet in September. Brougham proposed it, and ^adually a 
majority of the cabinet were won over. Grey had at first refused 
to employ even the threat of so unconstitutional a device as a 
means to the proposed end. But his continued refusal would 
have broken up the ministry, and the breaking up of the ministry 
must now have been the signal for revolution. The second 
reading in the Commons was passed in December by a majority 
of 162, and on New-Year’s day 1832 the majority of the cabinet 
resolved on demanding power to carry it in the Lords by a 
creation of peers. Grey carried the resolution to the king. 
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Sottit time still remaified before the bill coold be committed eiod 
read a third time. It was not until the 9th of April that Grey 
moved the second reading in the Lords. A sufficient number of 
the opposition temporised ; and the second reading was all<med 
to pass by a mAjority of nine. Their intention was to mutilate 
the bill in committee. The Ultra^Tories, headed by the duke of 
Wellington, had entered a protest against the second reading, 
but they were now politrally |k)wcrless. The struggle had 
become a struggle on the one hand for the whole bill, to be 
catried bya creation of peers, and on the other for some mutilated 
measure. Grey's instinct divined that th crisis was approaching. 
Either the king must consent to swamp the House, or the ministiy 
must cease to stand in the breach between the peers and the 
country. The king, a weak and inexperienced j^litician, had 
in the meantime been wrought upon by the temporizing leaders 
in the Lords. He was induced to believe that if the (Ammons 
should reject the mutilated bill when it was returned to them, 
and the ministry should consequently retire, the mutilated bill 
might be reintroduced and passed by a Tory ministpr. He was 
deaf to all representations of the state of public opinion ; and to 
the surprise of the ministry, and the terror and indignation of 
every man of sense in the country, he rejected their proposal 
and accepted their resignation, May 9, 1B32. The duke of 
Wellington undertook the hopeless task of constructing a 
ministty whiirh should pass a restricted or sham Reform Bill. 
Tht only man who could have made the success of such a ministry 
even probable was Peel, and Peel's conscience and good sense 
forbade the attempt. He refused, and after a week of the pro- 
foundest agitation throughout the country, the king, beaten 
and mortified, was forced to send for Gresy and Brougham. On 
being told that his consent to the creation of pt?ers was the only 
condition on which they could undertake the government, 
he angrily and reluctantly yielded. The chancellor, with cool 
forethought, demanded this consent in writing. Grey thought 
such a demand harsh and unnecessary. ** 1 wonder," he said 
to Brougham, wh<?n the inferview wa.S over, “ you could have had 
the heart to press it.” But Brougham was inexorable, and the 
king signed the following paper ! " The king grants permission 
to Earl Grey, and to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create 
such a numl^r of peers as will be sufficient to ensure the passing 
of the Reform Bill, first calling up peers' eldest .sons. — ^Wiixiam 
R., Windsor, May 17, 1832.” 

Grey had now won the game. There was no danger that he 
would have to resort to the expedient which he was authorized 
to employ. The introduction of sixty new peers would have 
de.stroyed the opposition, but it would have been equivalent 
to the abolition of the House. The king's consent made known, 
a sufficient number of peers were sure to withdraw to enable the 
bill to pass, and thus the dignity of both king and peerage would 
be saved. The duke of Wellington headed tliis movement on 
the part of the opposition ; and the third reading of the l)ill was 
carried in the l^ords by a majority of 84. 

It is well known that in after years both Grey and Brougham 
disclaimed any intention of executing their threat. If this were 
so, they must have merely pretend^ to brave a danger which 
they secretly feared to face, and intended to avoid ; and the 
credit of rescuing the cotintry would belong to the duke of 
Wellington and the peers who seceded with him. To argue such 
cowardice in them from statements made when the crisis was 
long pa.st, and when they were naturally willing to palliate the 
rough policy which they were forced to adopt, would be to set up 
a needless and unjustifiable paradox. Nothing else in the career 
of either Grey or Brougham leads us to suppose them capable 
of the moral baseness of yielding up the helm of state, in an hour 
of darkness and peril, to reckless and unskilled hands. Such 
would have been the result if they had lacked the determination 
to carry out their programme to the end. The influence of every 
statesman in the country would then have been extinguished, 
and United Kingdom would have been absolutely in the 
handt^ O'Connell and Orator Hunt. 

Grey took but little part in directing the legislation of the 
reformed parliament. Never anxious for power, he had executed 
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tile arduous task of iS3x*^rS3a rather at a matter of duty than of 
inclination, and wished for an opportunity of retiring. Such an 
opportunity veiy shortly presented itself. The Irish policy of 
the ministiy had not conciliated the Iridi people, and O’Connell 
denounced thm with the greatest bitterness. On the renewal 
of the customary Coercion Bill, the ministry was divided on the 
question whether to continue to the Lrd-lieutenant the power 
of suppressing public meetings. Littleton, the Irish secretary, 
was for abolishh^ it ; and with the view of conciliating O'Connell, 
he informed him that the ministry intended to abandon it. But 
the result proved him to have been mistaken, and O’Connell, 
with some reason supposing himself to have been duped, called 
on Littleton to resign his secretaryship. It had also transpired 
in the discussion that Lord Althorp, ihe leader of the House of 
Commons, was privately opposed to retaining those clauses 
which it was his duty to posh through the house. Lord Althorp 
therefore resigned, and Grey, who had lately passed his seventieth 
year, took the opportunity of resigning also. It was his opinion, 
it appeared, which had overborne the cabinet in favour of the 
public meeting clauses ; and his voluntary withdrawal enabled 
Lord Althorp to return to his post and to proceed with the bill 
in its milder form. Grey was succeeded by I-ord Melbourne ; 
but no other change was made in the cabinet. Grey took no 
further jmrt in politics. During most of his remaining years he 
continued to live in retirement at Howick, where he died on the 
ryth of July 1845, his eighty-second year. By his wife Mary 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the first Lord Ponsonby, whom he 
married on the 18th of November 1794, he became the father of 
ten sons and five daughters. Grey's eldest son Henry (q.v.) be- 
came the 31x1 earl, and among his other sons were General Charles 
Grey (1804-1870) and Admiral Frederick Grey (1805-1878). 

In public life, (Jrey could always be upon occasion bold, 
strenuous and self-sacrificing ; but he was little disposed for the 
active work of the politician. He was not one of those who took 
the statesman's duty ” as a pleasure he was to enjoy." A certain 
stiffness and reserve ever seemed in the popular eye to hedge him 
in ; nor was his oratory of the kind which stirs enthusiasm and 
delight. A tall, stately figure, fine voice and calm aristocratic 
bearing reminded the listener of Pitt rather than of Fox, and his 
speeches were constructed on the Attic rather than the Asiatic 
model. Though simple and straightforward, they never lacked 
either point or dignity ; and they were admirably adapted to the 
audience to which they were addressed. The scrupulous up- 
rightness of Grey's political and private character completed the 
ascendancy which he gained ; and no politician could l>e named 
who, without being a statesman of the highest class, has left a 
name more enviably placed in English history. (E. J. P.) 

GREY, SIR EDWARD, 3rd Bart. (1862- ), English 

statesman, was educated at Winche.ster and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and succeeded his grandfather, the 2nd baronet, at the 
age of twenty. He entered the House of Commons as Liberal 
member for Berwick-on-Tweed in 1885, but he was best known 
as a country gentleman with a taste for sport, and as amateur 
champion tennis-player. His interest in politics was rather 
languid, but he was a disciple of Lord Rosebery, and in the 
1892-1895 Liberal ministry he was under-secretary for foreign 
affairs. In this position he earned a reputation as a politician 
of thorough straightforwardness and grit, and as one who would 
maintain British interests independently of party ; and he shared 
with Mr Asquith the reputation of being the ablest of the 
Imperialists who followed T-ord Rosebery. Though outride 
foreign affairs he played but a small part in the period of Liberal 
opposition between 1895 and 1905, he retained public confidence 
as one who was indispensable to a Liberal administration. 
When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s cabinet was formed 
in December 1905 he became foreign minister, and he retained 
this office when in April 1908 Mr Asquith became prime 
mmistef. 

GREY, SIR GEORGE (1812-^1898), British colonial governor 
and statesman, only son of Lieutenant-Colonel Grey of the 
30th Foot, was born in Lisbon on the 14th of April 1812, eip^t 
days after the death of his father at the storming of Badajoe. 
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He passed through Sandhurst with credit, and received his 
mission in 1829. His lieutenancy was* dated 18335 and his 
captaincy 1839, in which year he sold OMt and- left the army. 
In the early ’thirties he was quartered in Ireland, where the 
wretchedness of the poorer classes left a de^ impression on his 
mind. In 1836 the Royal Geogiaphical Society accepted his 
filer to explore lAit north-»wc8t re^on of West Australia, and 
accordingly he landed at Hanover Bay at the end of 1837, 
The surrounding country he found broken and difficult, and his 
hardships were aggravated by the tropical heat and his ignorance 
of the continent. In a skinnish with the natives, in which he 
was speared near the hip, he showed great courage, and put the 
assailants to fli^t, shooting the chief, who had wounded him. 
After a brave endeavour to continue bis journey his wound 
forced him to retreat to the coast, whence he sailed to Mauritius 
to recruit. Next year he again essayed exploration, this time 
on the coast to the north and south of Shark’s Bay. He had 
three whale-boats and an ample supply of provisions, but by a 
aeries of disasters his stores were spoilt by storms, his boats 
wrecked in the surf, and the party had to tramp on foot from 
Gantheaume Bay to Perth, where Grey, in the end, walked in 
abne, .so changed by suffering that friends did not know him. 
In 1839 he was appointed governor-resident at Albany, and 
during his stay there marrirf Harriett, daughter of Admiral 
Spencer, and also prepared for publication an account, in two 
volumes, of his expeditions. In 1840 he returned to England, to 
be immediately appointed by Lord John Russell to succeed 
Colonel Gawler as governor of South Australia. Reaching the 
colony in May 1841, he found it in the depths of a depression 
caused by mismanagement and insane land speculation. By 
rigorously reducing public expenditure, and forcing the settlers 
to quit the town and betake themselves to tilling their lands, 
and with the opportune help of valuable copper discoveries, 
Grey was able to aid the infant colony to emerge from the slough. 
So striking were his energy and determination that when, in 
1845, the little settlements in New Zealand were found to be 
involved in a native war, and on the verge of ruin, he was sent 
to save them. The Maori chiefs in open rebellion were defeated, 
and made their submission. Another powerful leader suspected 
of fomenting discontent was arrested, and friendly chieftains 
were subsidized and honoured. Bands of the natives were 
employed in making government roads, and were paid good 
wages. The governor gained the veneration of the Maori tribes, 
in whose welfare he took a close personal interest, and of whose 
legends and myths he made a valuable and scholarly collection, 
published in New Zealand in 1855 and reprinted thirty years 
afterwards. With peace prosperity came to New Zealand, and 
the colonial office desired to give the growing settlements full 
self-government. Grey, arguing that this would renew war 
with the Maori, relumed the constitution to Downing Street. 
But though the colonial office sustained him, he became involved 
in harassing disputes with the colonists, who organized an active 
agitation for autonomy. In the end a second constitution, 
partly framed by Grey himself, was granted them, and Grey, 
after eight years of despotic but successful rule, was transferred 
to Cape Colony. He had been knighted for his services, and had 
undoubtedly shown strength, dexterity and humanity in dealing 
with the whites and natives. In South Africa his success con- 
tinued. He thwarted a formidable Kaffir rebellion in the Eastern 
Provinces, and pushed on the work of settlement by bringing out 
men from the German Legion and providing them with homes. 
He gained the respect of the British, the mnhdence of the Boers, 
the admiration and the trust of the natives. The Dutch of the 
Free State and the Basuto chose him as arbitrator of their 
quarrels. When the news of the Indian Mutiny reached Cape 
Town he strained every nerve to help Lord Canning, despatching 
men, horses, stores aiid 3^60,000 in specie to Bombay* He per- 
suaded a detachment, then on its way round the Cape as a rein- 
forcement for l^rd Elgin in China, to divert its voyage to Calcutta. 
Finally, in 1859, Grey almost reached what would have been the 
culminating point of his career by federating . South Africa. 
Persuaded by him, the Orange Free State passed resolutions in 
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favour of this great step, ajad their action was welcomed by Cape 
Town. But ^ colonial office disapproved of the ^ange^ and 
when Grey attempted to persevere with it Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton recalled him. A change of ministry during his voyage to 
^sgland displaced Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. But though the 
duke of Newcastle reinstated Grey, it was with instructions to 
let federation drop. In i8(u the colonial office sent him, for the 
fourth time in succession, to take up a post of exceptional diffi- 
culty by again entmsting him with the governorship of New 
2 ^ealand, where an inglorious native war in Taranaki had just 
been succeeded by an armed truce. Grey did his best to make 
terms with the rebels and to re-establish friendship with the 
Maori king and the land league of tribes formed to stop further 
sales of land to the whites. But the Maori had got and 
powder, and ww auspicious and truculent. In vain Grey, 
supported by Bishop Selwyn and by Fox and the peace party 
among the settlers, strove to avert war. It came in 1863, and 
spread from province to province. Ten thousand regulars and 
^ many colonial riflemen were employed to put it down. The 
imperial troops were badly handled, and Grey, losing patience, 
became involved in bitter disputes with their commanders. 
As an example to the former he himself attacked and captured 
Weraroa, the strongest of the Maori stockades, with a handful 
of militia, a feat which delighted Uie colonists, but made him as 
much disliked at the war oflice as he now was at Downing Street. 
Moreover, Grey had no longer real c!ontrol over the islands. 
New Zealand l^d become a self-governing colony, and though 
he vindicated the colonists generally when libellous imputations 
of cruelty and land-grabbing were freely made against them in 
London, he crossed swords with his ministers when the latter 
pnfiscated three million acres of tribal land belonging to the 
insurgent Maori, Yet through all these troubles progress was 
made; many successes were gained in 1866, cliiefly by the 
colonial militia, and a condition of something like tranquillity 
had been reached in 1867, when he received a curt intimation 
from the duke of Buckingham that he was about to be superseded. 
The colonists, who believed he was sacrificed for upholding tlieir 
interests and good name, bade farewell to him in 1868 in an out- 
burst of gratitude and sympathy ; but his career as a colonial 
governor was at an end. Returning to England, he tried to enter 
public life, delivered many able speeches advocating what later 
came to be termed Imperialism, and stood for Newark. Dis- 
couraged, however, by the official Liberals, he withdrew and 
turned again to New Zealand. In 1872 he was given a pension 
of £iooo a year, and settled down on the island of Kawau, not 
far from Auckland, which he bought, and where he passed his 
leisure in planting, gardening and collecting books. In 1875, 
on the invitation of the Auckland settlers, he became super*- 
intendent of their province, and entered the New Zealand House 
of Representatives to resist the abolition of the provincial 
councils of the colony, a change then being urged on by Sir Julius 
Vogel in alliance with the Centralist Party. In this he failed, 
but his eloquence and courage drew round him a strong Radical 
following, and gave him the premiership in 1877. Manhood 
suffrage, triennial parliaments, a land-tax, the purchase of large 
estates and the popular election of the governor, were leadi^ 
points of his policy. All these reforms, except the last, he lived 
to see carried ; none of them were passed by liim. A commercid 
depression in 1:879 shook his popularity, and on the fall of his 
ministry in 1879 he was deposed, and for Uie next fifteen years 
remained a solitary and pathetic figure in the New Zedand 
parliament, respectfully treated, courteously listened to, but never 
again invited to lead. In 1891 he came before Australia as one of 
the New Zealand delegates to the federal convention at Sydney, 
and characteristically made his mark by standing, out almost 
alone for ** one man one vote ” as the Federal franchise. This 
point he carried, and the Australians thronged to hear him, so 
that his visits to Victoria and South Australia were personal 
triumphs. When, too, in 1894, he quitted New Zealand for 
London, some reparatmn was at last made him by the imperial 
government ; he was called to the privy council, and graciously 
received by Queen Victoria on his visit to Windsor. Thereaifter 
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heli^ed in London^ anddM oil the 20th of ^September 1898. He 
wtet nven a puUic fuhOtal at St Paul%. >Oii^ was all hb life 
a collector of books lebd manuscripts. After leaving Cape 
Colony, he gave his library to Cape Town in 1862 ; his subsequent 
collection, which numbered 12,000 voluihes, h^ presented to the 
citizens of Auckland in 1887. In gratitude the people of Cape 
Town erected a statue of him opposite their library building. 

LmrofSir George Grey have been written by W. L. and L. Rees 
(1892), Professor G. C. Henderson (1907) and J. Collier (1909). 

(W. P. R.) 

OBEY, HBRRY GRIY, 3RD Earl (1802-1894), English 
statesman, was bom on the 28th of December 1802, the son of 
the 2nd Earl Grey, prime minister at the time of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. He entered parliament in 1826, under the title of 
Viscount Howick, as member for Winchilsea, which constituency 
he left in 1831 for Northumberland. On the accession of the 
Whigs to power in 1830 he was made under-secretary for the 
colonies, and laid the foundation of his intimate acquaintance 
with colonial questions. He belonged at the time to the more 
advanced party of colonial reformers, sharing the views of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield on questions of land and emigration, 
and resigned in 1834 from dissatisfaction that slave emancipation 
was made gradual instead of immediate. In 1835 he entered 
Lord Melbourne's cabinet as secretary at war, and effected 
some valuable administrative reforms, especially by suppressing 
malpractices detrimental to the troops in India. After the partim 
reconstruction of the ministry in 1839 he again resigned, dis- 
approving of the more advanced views of some of his colleagues. 
These repeated resignations gave him a reputation for crotcheti- 
ness, which he did not decrease by his disposition to embarrass his 
old colleagues by his action on free trade questions in the session 
of 1841. During the exile of the Liberals from power he went 
still farther on the path of free trade, and anticipated Lord 
John Russell’s declaration against the com laws. When, on 
Sir Robert Peel's resignation in December 1845, Lord John 
Russell was called upon to form a ministry, Howick, who had 
become Earl Grey by the death of his father in the preceding 
July, ref used to enter the new cabinet if Lord Palmerston were 
foreign secretary (see J. R. Thursfield in vol. i. and Hon. F. H. 
Baring in vol. xxiii. of the English Historical Review), He was 
greatly censured for perverseness, and particularly when in the 
following July he accepted Lord Palmerston as a colleague 
without remonstrance. His conduct, nevertheless, afforded I/)rd 
John Russell an escape from an embarrassing situation. Be- 
coming colonial secretary in 1846, he found himself everywhere 
confronted with arduous problems, which in the main he en- 
countered with success. His administration formed an epoch. 
He was the first minister to proclaim that the colonies were to 
be governed for their own beneiH and not for the mother- 
country’s ; the first systematically to accord them self-govern- 
ment so far as then seemed possible ; the first to introduce free 
trade into their relations with Great Britain and Ireland. The 
concession by which colonies were allowed to tax imports from 
the mother-country ad libitum was not his ; he protested against 
it, but was overruled. In the West Indies he suppressed, if he 
could not overcome, discontent ; in Ceylon he put down rebellion ; 
in New Zealand he suspended the constitution he had himself 
accorded, and yielded everything into the masterful hands of 
Sir George Grey. The least successful part of his administration 
was his treatment of the convict question at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which seemed an exception to his rule that the colonies 
were to be governed for their own benefit and in accordance with 
their own wishes, and subjected him to a humiliating defeat. 
After his retirement he wrote a history and defence of his colonial 
policy in the form of letters to Lord John Russell, a dry but 
instructive book (Colonial Policy of Lord John RusselTs Admini* 
Stratton, 1853). He resigned with his colleagues in 1852. No 
room was found for him in the Coalition Cabinet of 1853, and 
although during the Crimean struggle public opinion pointed 
to him as the fittest man as minister f 6 r war, he never again 
held office. During the remainder of his long life he exercised 
a vigilant criticism on public affairs. In 1858 he wrote a work 


(repidbihAied In 1864) oa pailttmentary reform ; in zB8S ha wrote 
attodidr on the state of Iitland ; and m 2892 one on tiie United 
Statte tariff. In his latter years he was a fmquent contributor 
of Weighty letters to The Times on land, titlies; currency and 
other public questions. His principal parliaxnenti^ appearances 
were when he moved for a committee on Irish affairs in 1866, 
and when in 1878 he passionately opposed the policy of the 
Beaconsheld cabinet in India. He nevertheless supported Lord 
Beaconsfield at the dissolution, regarding Mr Gladstone’s acces- 
sion to power with much greater alarm. He was a determined 
opponent of Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. He died on the 
9th of October 1894. None ever doubted his capacity or his 
conscientiousness, but he was generally deemed impracticable 
and disagreeable. Prince Albert, however, who expressed 
himself as ready to subscribe to all Grey’s principles, and 
applauded him for having principles, told Stockmar that, although 
dogmatic, he was amenable to argument ; and Sir Henry 
Taylor credits him with ‘‘more freedom from littlenesses of 
feeling than I have met before in any public man.” His chief 
defect was perceived and expressed by his original tutor and 
subsequent adversary in colonial affairs, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, who wrote, “ With more than a common talent for under- 
standing principles, he has no originality of thought, which 
compels him to take all his ideas from somebody ; and no power 
of working out theory in practice, which compels him to be 
always in somebody’s hands as respects decision and action.” 

The earl had no sons, and he was followed as 4th earl by his 
nephew Albert Henry George (b. 1851), who in 1904 became 
governor-general of Canada. 

GRBY, LADY JANE (i 537-1 5 S 4 )> a iady remarkable no 
less for her accomplishments than for her misfortunes, was the 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII. of England. Her descent 
from that king was traced through a line of females. His 
second daughter Mary, after being left a widow by Louis XII. 
of France, married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, who was 
a favourite with her brother King Henry VIIT. Of this marriage 
came two daughters, the elder of whom. Lady Frances Brandon, 
was married to Henry Grey, marquess of Dorset; and their 
issue, again, consisted of daughters only. Lady Jane, the 
subject of this article, was the eldest of three whom the marquess 
had by Lady Frances. Thus it will appear that even if the crown 
of England had ever fallen into the female line of descent from 
Henry VII., she could not have put in a rightful claim unless the 
issue of his elder daughter, Margaret, had become extinct. 
But Margaret had married James IV. of Scotland ; and, though 
her descendant, James VL, was ultimately called to the English 
throne, Henry VIII. had placed her family after that of his second 
sister in the succession ; so that, failing the lawful issue of Henry 
himself. Lady Jane would, according to this arrangement, 
have succeeded. It was to these circumstances that she owed 
her exceptional position in history, and became the victim of an 
ambition which was not her own. 

She was bom at her father’s seat named Bradgate in Leicester- 
shire aljout the year 1537. Her parents, though severe disciplin- 
arians, bestowed more than ordinur}" care upon her education, 
and she herself was so teachable and delighted $0 much in study 
that she became the marvel of the age for her acquirements. 
She not only excelled in needlework and in music, both vocal 
and instrumental, but while still very young she had thoroughly 
mastered Latin, Greek, French and Italian. She was able to 
speak and write both Greek and Latin with an accuracy that 
satisfied even such critics as Ascham and her tutor Dr Aylmer, 
afterwards bishop of London. She also acquired some knowled^ 
of at least three Oriental tongues, Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabic. 
In Ascham’s Schoolmaster is given a touching account of the 
devotion with which she pursued her studies and the harshness 
she experienced from her parents. The love of learning was her 
solace ; in reading Demosthenes and Plato she found a refuge 
from domestic ui^appiness. When about ten years old she 
was placed for a time m the household of Thomas, Lord Seymour, 
who, having obtained her wardship, induced her parents to let 
her stay with him, even after the death of his wife, Queen 
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€atIlerineJ^^lV^^P to marry lier to his nephew, 

fidwaid VL Lora Sey^mr, however, was attainted of high 
treason and beheaded m 1549^ and his brother, the duke of 
Somerset, made some overtures to the marquess of Dorset to 
marry her to his sdn the earl of Hertford. These projects, 
however, came to nothing. The duke of Somerset in his turn 
fell a victim to the ambition of Dudey, duke of Northumberland, 
and was beheaded three years after his brother. Meanwhile, 
the dukedom of Suffolk having become extinct by the deaths 
of Charles Brandon and his two sons, the title was conferred 
upon the marquess of Dorset, Lady Jane’s father. Northumber* 
land, who was now all-powerful, feanng a great reverse of fortune 
in case of the king’s death, as his health ti^gan visibly to decline, 
endeavoured to strengthen himself by marriages between his 
family and those of other powerful noblemen, especially of the 
new-made duke of Suffolk, His three eldest sons being already 
married, the fourth, who was named Lord Guilford Dudley, 
was accordingly wedded to Lady Jane Grey about the end of 
May 1553. The match received the full approval of the king, 
who furnished the wedding apparel of the parties by roy^ 
warrant. But Edward’s state of health warned Northumberland 
that he must lose no time in putting the rest of his project into 
execution. He persuaded the king that if the crown should 
descend to his sister Maty the work of the Reformation would 
be undone and the liberties of the kii^dom would be in danger. 
Besides, both Mary and her sister Elizabeth had been declared 
illegitimate by separate acts of parliament, and the objections 
to Mary queen of Scots did not require to be pointed out. 
Edward was easily persuaded to break through his father’s will 
and make a new settlement of the crown by deed. The document 
was witnessed by the signatures of all the council and of all but 
one of the judges ; but those of the latter body were obtained 
only with difficulty by threats and intimidation. 

Edward VI. died on the 6th July 1553, and it was announced 
to Lady Jane that she was queen. She was then but sixteen 
years of age. The news came upon her as a most unwelcome 
surprise, and for some time she resisted all persuasions to accept 
the fatfld dignity ; but at length she yielded to the entreaties 
of her father, her father-in-law and her husband. The better 
to mature their plans the cabal had kept the king's death secret 
for some days, but they proclaimed Queen Jane in the city on 
the loth. The people received the announcement with manifest 
coldness, and a vintner’s boy was even so bold as to raise a cry 
for Queen Mary, for which he next day had his ears nailed to the 
pillory and afterwards cut off. Mary, however, had received 
early intimation of her brother’s death, and, retiring from 
Hunsdon into Norfolk, gathered round her the nobility and 
commons of those parts. Northumberland was despatched 
thither with an army to oppose her ; but after reaching New- 
market he complained that the council had not sent him forces 
in sufficient numbers and liis followers began to desert. News 
also came that the earl of Oxford had declared for Queen Mary ; 
and as most of the council themselves were only seeking an 
opportunity to wash their hands of rebellion, they procured a 
meeting at Baynard’s Castle, revoked their former acts as done 
under coercion, and caused the lord mayor to proclaim Queen 
Mary, which he did amid the shouts of the citizens. The duke of 
Suffolk was obliged to tell his daughter that she must lay aside 
her royal dignity and become a private person once more. She 
replied that she relinquished most willingly a crown that she 
had only accepted out of obedience to him and her mother, 
and her nine days’ reign was over. 

The leading actors in the conspiracy were now called to 
answer for their deeds. Northumberland was brought up 
to London a prisoner, tried and sent to the block, along with 
some of his partisans. The duke of Suffolk and Lady jane were 
also committed to the Tower ; but the former, by the influence 
of his duchess, procured a pardon. Lady Jane and her husband 
Lord Guilford Dudley were also tried, and received sentence 
of death for treason. This, however, was not immediately 
carried out ; on the contrary, the queen seems to have wished 
to spare their lives and mitigated the rigour of their confinement. 


Unfortunat^^ owing to the general dislike of 'the queen’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain, Sir Thomas Wyat soon after 
raised a rebellion in which the duke of Suffolk and hiai brothers 
took part, and on its suppression the queen was persuaded that 
it was unsafe to spare the lives of Lady Jane and her husband 
any^ longer. On hearing that they were to die, Lady Jane 
denned a parting interview with her husband lest it should 
increase their pain, and prepared to meet her fate with Christian 
fortitude. She and her husband were executed on the same day, 
on the 13 th of February 1554, her husband on Tower Hill, and 
herself within the Tower an hour afterwards, amidst universal 
sympathy and compassion. 

See Ascham's Schoolmaster ; Burnet's History of the Reformation ; 
Howard's Lady Jane Grey ; Nicolas's Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey ; Tytler's England under Edward VI, and Mary ; 7 'he Chronicles 
of Qtwen Jane, ed. J. G. Nichols; The Accession of Queen Mary 
(Guaras's narrative), ed. R. Garnett (1892) ; Foxc^ Acts and 
Monuments* 

GREY DE WILTON and Grey de Ruthyn. The first Baron 
Grey de Wilton was Reginald de Grey, who was summoned to 
parliament as a baron in 1295 and who died in 1308. Reginald’s 
son John, the 2nd baron (1268-1323), was one of the lords 
ordamers in 1310 and was a prominent figure in English politics 
during the reign of Edward ll. The later barons (irey de Wilton 
were descended from John’s eldest son Henry (d. 1342). while a 
younger son Roger (d. 1353) was the ancestor of the barons 
Grey de Ruthyn. 

William, 13TH Lord Grey de Wilton (d. 1562), who suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his brother Richard, about 
1520, won great fame as a soldier by his conduct in France 
during the concluding years of Henry VII I. *s reign, and was one 
of the leaders of the victorious English army at the battle of 
Pinkie in 1547. He was then employed on the Scottish marches 
and in Scotland, and in 1549 he rendered good service in sup- 
pressing the rebellion in Oxfordshire and in the west of England ; 
in 1551 he was imprisoned as a friend of the fallen protector, 
the duke of Somerset, and he was concerned in the attempt made 
by John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the English throne in 1 553. However, he was pardoned 
by Queen Mary and was entrusted with the defence of Gufnes. 
Although indifferently supported he defended the town with 
great gallantry, but in January 1558 he was forced to surrender 
and for some time he remained a prisoner in France. Under 
Elizabeth, Grey was again employed on the Scottish border, 
and he was responsible for the pertinacious but unavailing 
attempt to capture Leith in May 1560. He died at Cheshunt 
in Hertfordshire on the i4th/25th of December 1562. 

He was described by William Cecil as " a noble, valiant, painful 
and careful gentleman," and his son and successor, Arthur, wrote 
A Commentary of the Services and Charges of William, Lord Grey of 
Wilton, K,G. This has Injeri edited by Sir P. de M. Grey Hgeiton 
for the Camden Society (1847). 

Grey’s elder son Arthur, 14TH Lord Grey de Wilton (1536-- 
1593), was during early life with his father in France and in 
Scotland ; he fought at the battle of St Quentin and helped to 
defend Guines and to assault Leith. In July 1580 he was 
appointed lord deputy of Ireland, and after an initial defeat in 
Wicklow was successful in reducing many of the rebels to a 
temporary submission. Perhaps the most noteworthy event 
during his tenure of this office was the massacre of 600 Italians 
and Spaniards at Smerwick in November 1580, an action for 
which he was responsible. Having incurred a heavy burden of 
debt Grey frequently implored the queen to recall him, and in 
August 1582 he was allowed to return to England (see E. 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland ^ edited by H. Morley, 1890, 
and R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, vol. iii., 1890). While 
in Ireland Grey was served as secretary by Edmund Spenser, 
and in book v, of the Faerie Queene the poet represents his 
patron as a knight of very noble qualities named Artegall. As 
one of the commissioners who tried Mary queen of Scots, Grey 
defended the action of Elizabeth’s secreta^, William Davison, 
with regard to this matter, and he took part in the preparations 
for the defence of England against the Spaniards in 1588. His 
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account of the defence of Giibies was used by Hoiinsfaed in bis 
Chfonides. 

When he died on the 14th of October 1593 he yras succ^ded 
as 15th baron by his son Thomas (d. 16x4)^ who while serving m 
Ireland incurred the enmity of Robert Devereux^ earl of Essex^ 
and of Henry Wriothesieyi earl of Southampton; and after 
fighting against Spain in the Netherlands he was a member of 
the court which sentenced these two noblemen to death in i6oz. 
On the accession of James 1 . he was arrested for his share in the 

Bye plot, an attempt made by William Watson and others 
to seize the lung. He was tried and sentenced to death, but tl^ 
sentence was not carried out and he remained in prison tmtil his 
death on the 9th of July 1614. He displayed both ability and 
courage at his trial, remarking after sentence Imd been p^sed, 
** the house of Wilton hath spent many lives in their prince’s 
service and Grey cannot beg his.” Like his father Grey was a 
strong Puritan. He left no children and his barony became 
extinct. 

In 1784 Sir Thomas Egerton, Bari., a descendant in the female 
line of the 14th baron, was created Baron Grey de Wilton. He died 
without sons in September 1814, when his barony became extinct; 
but the titles of Viscount Grey de Wilton and earl of Wilton, which 
had been conferred upon him in 1801, passed to Thomas Grosvenor 
(i799-‘XSli2), the second son of his daughter Eleanor (d. 1846), and 
her husband Robert Grosvenor, ist marquess of Westminster. 
Thomas took the name of Egerton and his descendants still hold the 
tiBes, 

Roger Grey, ist Baron Grey de Ruthyn, who was sum- 
moned to parliament as a baron in 1324, saw much service as a 
soldier before his death on the 6th of March 1353. The second 
baron was his son Reginald, whose son Reginald (r. 1362 -1440) 
succeeded to the title on his father’s death in July 1388. In 
1410 after a long dispute the younger Reginald won the right to 
bear the arms of the Hastings family. He enjoyed the favour 
both of Richard 11 . and Henry IV., and his chief military exploits 
were against the Welsh, who took him prisoner in 1402 and only 
released him upon payment of a heavy ransom. Grey was a 
member of the council which governed England during the 
absence of Henry V. in France in 1415 ; he fought in the French 
wars in 1420 and 1421 and di(^ on the 30th of Septemlier 1440. 
His eldest son, Sir John Grey, K.G. (d. 1439), who predeceased 
his father, fought at Agincourt and was deputy of Ireland in 1427. 
He was the father of ICdmund Grey (d. 1489). who succeed«d 
his grandfather as lAjrd Grey de Ruthyn in 1440 and was created 
earl of Kent in 1465. 

Oue of Reginald Grey’s younger sons, Edward (1415-1457), 
succeeded liis maternal grandfather as Baron Ferrers of GrobV in 
1445. He was the ancestor of the earls of Stamford and also of the 
Gr^s, marquesses of Borset and dukes of Suffolk. 

liie barony of Grey de Ruthyn was merged in the earldom of 
Kent until the death of Henry, the 8th earl, in November i(>39* 
It then devolved upon Kent's nephew Charles Longuevilie (1612- 
x^43)i tlirough whose daughter Susan (d. 1676) it came to the family 
of Yelverton, who were earls of Sussex from 1717 to 1799. The next 
holder was Henry lildward Gould (1780-1810), a grandson of Henry 
Yelverton, earl of Sussex : and through Gould's daughter Barbara, 
marchioness of Hastings (d. 1858), it passed to the last marquess of 
Hastings, on whose death in i8<^ the liarony fell into abeyance, this 
being terminated iu 1885 in favour of Hastings's sister Bertha 
(d. 1887), the wife of Augustus Wykeham Clifton. Their .son, 
Rawdon George Grey Clifton (b. 1858), succeeded his mother as 24th 
holder of the barony. 

GRETMOUTH, a seaport of New Zealand, the principal port 
on the west coast of South Island, in Grey county. Pop. (1906) 
4569. It stands on the small estuary of the Grey or Mawhera 
river, has a good harbour, and railway communication with 
Hokitika, Reefton, &c., while the construction of a line to connect 
with Christchurch and Nelson was begun in 1887. The district 
is both auriferous and coal-bearing. Gold-dredging is a rich 
industry, and the coal-mines have attendant industries in coke, 
bricks and fire-clay. The timber trade is also well developed. 
The neighbouring scenery is picturesque, especially among the 
hills surrounding Lake Brunner (15 m. S.E.). 

GRETTOWN (San Juan del Norte), the principal seaport on 
the Caribbean coast of Nicaragua, in the extreme south-eastern 
corneMf the republic, and at the mouth of the northern channel 
of ttiipfcn Juan river deltai Pop. (1905) about 2500. The town 


occupies the seaward side of a narrow peninsula, formed by l^e 
windings of the rivor. Most of its houses are raised on piles 
2 or 3 ft. above the ground. The nei^bourhood is unhealthy 
and unsuited for agriculture^ so that almost all food-stuffs must 
be imported, and the cost of living is high. Greytown has 
suffered severely from the accumulation of sand in its once fine 
harbour. Between 1832 and 2848 Pdmt Arenas, the seaward 
end of the peninsula, was enlarged by a sandbi^ more than 
z m. long ; between 1850 and 1875 depth of water over the 
. bar decreased from about 25 ft. to 5 ft^, and the entrance channel, 
which had been nearly i m. wide, was almost closed. Subsequent 
attempts to improve the hartour by dredging and building 
jetties have only had partial success ; but Greytown remains 
the headquarters of Nicaraguan commerce with Europe and 
eastern America. The village called America, i m. N., was 
built as the eastern terminus of a proposed interoceanic canal. 

'Ihe harbour of San Juan, discovered by Columbus, was 
brought into further notice by Captain Diego Machuca, who in 
1529 sailed down the river from Lake Nicaragua. The date of 
the first Spanish settlement on the spot is not known, but in the 
17th century there were fortifications at the mouth of the river. 
In 1796 San Juan was made a port of entry by royal charter, 
and new defences were erected in 1821. In virtue of the pro- 
tectorate claimed by Great Britain over tlie Mosquito Coast 
(g.v.), the Mosquito Indians, aided by a British force, seized the 
town in 1848 and occupied it until i860, when Great Britain 
ceded its protectorate to Nicaragua by the treaty of Managua. 
This treaty secured religious liberty and trial by jury for all 
civil and criminal charges in Greytown ; its seventh article 
declared the port free, but was never enforced. 

GREYWACKE, or Grauwackb (a German word signifying 
a grey earthy rock), the designation, formerly more generally 
used by English geologists than at the present day, for impure, 
highly composite, gritty rocks belonging to the Palaeozoic 
systems. They correspond to the sandstones, grits and fine 
conglomerates of the later periods. Greywackes are mostly 
grey, brown, yellow or black, dull-coloured, sandy rocks which 
may occur in thick or thin beds along with slates, limestones, &c., 
and are abundant in Wales, the south of Scotland and the Lake 
district of England. They contain a very great variety of 
minerals, of which the principal are quartz, orthoclase and 
plagioclasc, calcite, iron oxides and graphitic carbonaceous 
matters, together with (in the coarser kinds) fragments of such 
rocks as felsite, chert, slate, gneiss, various schists, quartzite.. 
Among other minerals found in them are biotite and chlorite, 
tourmaline, cpidote, apatite, garnet, hornblende and augite, 
sphene, pyrites. The cementing material may be siliceous or 
argillaceous, and is sometimes cdcarcous. As a rule greywackes 
are not fossiiiferous, but organic remains may be common in 
the finer beds associated with them. Their component particles 
are usually not much rounded by attrition, and the rocks have 
often been considerably indurated by pressure and mineral 
changes, sucli as the introduction of interstitial silica. In some 
districts the greywackes are cleaved, but they show phenomena 
of this kind much less perfectly than the slates. Although the 
group is so diverse that it is difficult to characterize minera- 
logically, it has a well-established place in petrographical 
classifications, because these peculiar composite arenaceous 
deposits are very frequent among Silurian and Cambrian rocks, 
and rarely occur in Secondary or Tertiary systems. Their 
essential features are their gritty character and their complex 
composition. By increasing metamorphism greywackes fre- 
quently pass into mica-schists, chloritic schists and sedimentary 
gneisses. (J. S. F.) 

GRIBEAUVAL* fEAN BAFllSTE DE (1715-1789), French 
artillery general, was the son of a magistrate of Amiens and was 
bom there on the 15th of Septem^r 1715, He entered the 
French royal artillery in 1732 as a volunteer and became an 
officer in 1735. For nearly twenty years regimental duty and 
scientific work occupied him, and in 1752 he became captain of a 
company of miners. A few years later he was employed in a 
militaiy mission in Prussia. In 1757, being then a lieutonant^ 
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colonel, he was lent to the Austrian army on the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, and served as a general officer of artillery. 
The siege of Glatz and the defence of Schweidnits were his 
princii^ exploits. The empress Maria Theresa rewarded him 
for his work with the rank of lieutenant fidd^marshal and the 
cross of the Maria Theresa order. On his return to France he 
was made marichal de campy in 1764 inspector of artillery, and 
in 1765 lieutenant-general and commander of the order of St 
Louis. For some years after this he was in disfavour at court, 
and he became first inspector of artiUciy only in 1776, in which 
year idso he received the grand cross of the St Louis order. He 
was now able to carry out the reforms in the artillery arm which 
are his chief title to kme. See Artillsry ; and for full details 
Gribeauval’s own Table des consifucHons des principaux atHfails 
de VariiUerie ...deM.de Gribeauval, and the figlement for the 
French artillery issued in 1776. He died in 1789. 

See Puys6gur in Joumai de Parts, supplement of the 8th of July 
1789 ; CheviUier de Passac, Pride sur M. de Gribeauval (Paris, x8i6) ; 
Veyrines, Gribeauval (Paris, 1889), and Heon6bert, Gribeauval, 
lieutenant-giniral des armies du roy (Paris, 1896). 

GRIBOYEDOV, ALEXANDER SERGUEBVICH <1795-1829), 
Russian dramatic author, was bom in 1795 at Moscow, whi^e 
he studied at the university from 1810 to 1812. lie then obtained 
a commission in a hussar regiment, but resigned it in 1816. 
Next year he entered the civil service, and in 1818 was appointed 
secretary of the Russian legation in Persia, whence he was 
transferred to Georgia. He had commenced writing early, and 
bad produced on the stage at St Petersburg in 1816 a comedy 
in verse, translated from the French, called The Young Spoures, 
which was followed by other pieces of the same kind. But 
neither these nor the essays and verses which he wrote would 
have been long remembered but for the immense success gained 
by his comedy in verse, Gori ot uma, or Misfortune from 
Intelligence ” (E^. trans. by N. Benardaky, 1857). A satire 
upon Russian society, or, as a high official styled it, A pasquin- 
ade on Moscow,” its plot is slight, its merits consist!^ in its 
accurate representation of certain social and official types — 
such as Famousoff, the lover of old abuses, the hater of reforms ; 
his secretary, Molch^n, servile fawner upon all in office ; the 
aristocratic young lilieral and Anglomaniac, RepetilofI ; con- 
trasted with whom is the hero of the piece, Tchatsky, the ironical 
satirist, just returned from the west of Europe, who exposes and 
ridicules the weaknesses of the rest, his words echoing that outcry 
of the young generation of 1820 which reached its climax in the 
military insurrection of 1825, and was then sternly silenced by 
Nicholas. (Triboyedov spent the summer of 1823 in Russia, 
completed his play and took it to St Petersburg. There it was 
rejected by the censorship. Many copies were made and privately 
circulated, but Griboyedov never saw it published. The first 
edition was printed in 1833, four years after his death. Only 
once did he see it on the stage, when it was acted by the officers 
of the garrison at Erivan* Soured by disappointment he returned 
to Georgia, made himself useful by his linguistic luiowledge to 
his relative Count Paskievitch-Erivansky during a campaign 
against Persia, and was sent to St Petersburg with the treaty 
of 1828. Brilliantly received there, he thought of devoting 
himself to literature, and commenced a romantic drama, A 
Georgian Night. But he was suddenly sent to Persia as minister- 
plenipotentiary. Soon after his arrival at Teheran a tumult 
arose, caused by the ^er of the populace against some Georgian 
and Armenian captives— Russian subjects— who had taken 
refuge in the Russian embassy. It was stormed, Griboyedov was 
killed (February 11, 1829), and his body was for three days so 
ill-treated by the mob tliat it was at last recognized only by an 
old scar on the hand, due to a wound received in a duel. It was 
taken to Tifiis, and buried in the monastery of St David. There 
a monument was erected to his memory by his widow, to whom 
he had been but a few months married. 

GRIEG, EDVARD HAGERVP (X843-1907), Norwegian muisical 
con^ser, was bom on the 15th of June 1843 in Bergen, where 
his fether, Alexander Greig (sic), was English consul. The Greig 
family were of Scottish origin, but the composer’s grandfather, 
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a supporter of the Pretender, left his home at Aberdeen after 
Charto Edward’s defeat at CuUoden, and went to Bei^gen, where 
he carried on business. The composer's mother, Gesine H^erup, 
belonged to a pure Norwegian peasant family ; and it is from 
the mother rather than from the father thsit Edvard Grieg 
derived his musical talent. She had been educated as a pianist 
and began to give her son lessons on the pianoforte when he was 
six years of age. His first composition, Variations on a German 
mdody,” was written at the age of nine. A summer holiday in 
Norway with his father in 1858 seems to have exercised a powerful 
mfluence on the child’s musical imagination, which was easily 
kindled at the sight of mountain and fjord. In the autumn of 
the same year, at tlie recommendation of Ole Bull, young (^rieg 
entered the Leipzig Conservatorium, where he passed, Tike all 
his contemporaries, under the influence of the Mendelssohn and 
Schumann school of romantics. But the curriculum of academic 
study was too narrow for him. He dreamed half his time away 
and overworked during the other half. In 1862 he completed 
his Leipzig studies, and appeared as pianist and composer 
before his fellow-citizens of Bergen. In 1863 he studied in 
Copenhagen for a short time with Gade and Emil Hartmann, 
both composers representing a sentimental strain of Scandinavian 
temperament, from which Grieg emancipated himself in favour 
of the harder inspiration of Richard Nordraak. '' The scales 
fell from my eyes,” says Grieg of his acquaintance with Nordraak. 
‘‘ For the first time I learned through him to know the northern 
folk tunes and my own nature. We made a pact to combat the 
effeminate Gade-Mendclssohn mixture of Scandinavism, and 
boldly entered upon the new path along which the northern 
school at present pursues its course.” Grieg now made a kind of 
crusade in favour of national music. In the winter of 1864- 
I 1865 he founded the G)penhagen concert - society Euterpe, 

I which was intended to produce ^ works of young Norwegian 
composers. During the winters of 1865-1866 and 1869-1870 
Grieg was in Rome. In the autumn of 1866 he settled in 
Christiania, where from 1867 till 1880 he conducted a musical 
union. From 1880 to 1882 he directed the concerts of the 
Harmonic Society in Bergen. In 1872 the Royal Musical 
Academy of Sweden made Grieg a member ; in 1874 the 
Norwegian Storthing granted him an annual stipend of 1600 
I kronen. He had already been decorated with the Olaf order in 
1873, In t888 he played his pianoforte concerto and conducted 
his “ two melodies for strings ” at u Philharmonic concert in 
London, and visited England again in 1891, 1894 and 1896, 
receiving the degree of Mus.D. from the university of Cambridge 
I in 1894. He died at Bergen on the 4th of September 1907. 

As a composer Grieg’s distinguishing quality is lyrical. 
Whether his orchestral works or his soiigs or his best pianoforte 
works are submitted to examination, it is a]mo.st always the note 
of song that tells. Sometimes, as in the music to Ibsen's Peer 
Gynt, or in the suite for stringed orchestra, Aus Holbergs Zeit, 
this characteristic is combined with a strong power for raising 
pictures in the listener’s mind, and the romantic “ programme ” 
tendency in Grieg’s music becomes clearer the farther writers 
like Richard Strauss carry this movement. Grieg’s songs may 
be said to be generally the more spontaneous the more closely 
they conform to the simple model of the Volkslied ; yet the 
much sung Ich liebe dich ” is a song of a different kind, which 
has hardly ever been surpassed for the perfection with v^ich it 
depicts a strong moment£^ emotion, and it is difficult to ascribe 
greater merits to songs of Grieg even so characteristic as “ Sol- 
vcjg’s Lied ” and “ Ein Schwan.” The pianoforte concerto is 
brilliant and spontaneous; it has been performed by most 
pianists of the first rank, but its essential qualities and tilie pure 
nationality of its themes have been brought out to their perfec- 
tion by one player only — the Norwegian pianist Rnudsen. The 
first and second of Grieg’s violin sonatas are agreeable, so free 
and artless is the flow of their melody. In his numerous piano 
pieces and in those of his songs which are devoid of a definitely 
national inspiration^ the impression made is less permanent. 
Bfllow called Grieg the “ Chopin of the North.” The phrase 
is an exaggeration rather than an expression of the truth, for 
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the range of the appeal in Chopin is far wider^ nor has the national 
movement inaugurated by Grieg shown promise of great develop- 
ment. He is rather to regarded as the pioneer of a musical 
mission which has been perfectly carried out by himself akme. 

See La MarSi Edvard Grieg (Leipzig^ . 1898). 

GRIBSBAOH, JOHANN JAKOB (1745--1812), German biblical 
critic, was bom at Butzbach, a small town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
where his father, Konrad Kaspar (1705-1777), was pastor, on 
the 4th of January 1745. He was educated at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and at the universities of Tubingen, Leipzig and Halle, 
where he became one of J. S. Semler’s most ardent disciples. 
It was Semler who induora him to turn his attention to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. At the close of his 
undergraduate career he undertook a literary tour through 
Germany, Holland, France and Finland. On his return to 
Halle, he acted for some time as Privaidozent, but in 1773 was 
appointed to a professorial chair ; in 1775 he was translated to 
Jena, where the rest of his life was spent (though he received calls 
to other universities). He died on the 24^ of March 18x2. 
Griesbach’s fame rests upon his work in New Testament criticism, 
in which he inaugurated a new moch. 

His critical edi&n of the New Testament first appeared at Halle, 
in three volumes, in 1774' 1775. The first volume contained the first 
three Gospels, synoptically arranged ; the second, the Epistles and 
the book of Revelation. All the historical books were reprinted 
in one volume in 1777, the synoptical arraMement of the Gospels 
having been abandoned as inconvenient. Of the second edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, the first volume appeared in 
1796 and the second in 1806 (Halle and London). Of a third edition, 
edited by David Schulz, only the first volume, containing the four 
Gospels, appeared (1827). 

For the construction of his critical text Giiesbach took as his basis 
the Elzevir edition. Where he differed from it he placed the Elzevir 
reading on the inner margin along with other readings he thought 
worthy of special consideration (these last, however, being printed 
in smaller type). To all the rm^lngs on this margin he attached 
special marks indicating the precise degree of probability in his 
opinion attaching to oa^. In weighing these probabilities he pro- 
ceeded upon a jiarticular theory which in its leading features he had 
derived from J. A. Bengel and J. S. Semler, dividing all the MSS. 
into three nmin groups—the Alexandrian, the Western' and the 
Byzantine (see Bible : New Testafnent, Textual Criticism **). 
A reading supported by only one recension be considered as having 
only one witness in its favour : those readings which were supported 
by all the three recensions, or even by two of them, esp^ially If 
these two were the Alexandrian and the Western, he unhe.sitatingly 
accepted as genuine. Only when each of the three recensions gives 
a dinerent reading doe.s he proceed to discuss the question on other 
grounds. See his Symholae criticae ad supplendas et corrigendas 
variarum N,T. lectionum coUectiones (Halle, 1785, 1793), and his 
Commentarius criticus in Uxtum Graecum N,T., which extends to 
the end of Mark, and discusses the more important various readings 
with great care and thoroughness (Jena, 1794 ff.). Among the other 
works of Griesbach (which are comparatively unimportant) may be 
mentioned his university thesis De codicibus quatuor evangelistarum 
Origenianis (Halle, 1771) and a work upon systematic theology 
(Anleitung eur Kenntniss der populdren DogmoHk, Jena, 1779)- 
His Opuscula, consisting chiefly of university " Programs ** and 
addresses, were edited by Gabler (2 vols., Jena, 1824). 

See the article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencykhpddiey and the 
AUgemeine deutsche Biographic, 

GRIESBACH, a watering-place in the grand duchy of Baden, 
in the valley of the Rench, 1550 ft. above the sea, 6 m, W. from 
Freudenstadt in Wurttemberg. It is celebrated for its saline 
chalybeate waters (twelve springs), which are specific in cases 
of anaemia, feminine disorders luid diseases of the nervous 
system, and were used in the i6th century. The annual number 
of visitors is nearly 2000. Pop. (1900) 800. From 1665 to 1805 
Griesbach was part of the bishopric of Strasshurg. 

See Haberer, Die Renchhdder Petersthdl und Griesbach (Wurzburg, 

l 80 (>). 

GRIFFE (French for “ claw ”), an architectural term for the 
spur, an ornament carved at the angle of the square base of 
columns. 

GRIPFENFELDT, PEDER, Count (Peder Schumacher) (1635- 
1699), Danish statesman, was bom at Copenhagen on the 24th 
of A.ugust 1635, of a wealthy trading family connected with 
leading civic^ clerical and learned circles in the Danish capital. 
His tutor, Jens^ Vorde, who prepared him in his eleventh year 
for the university, praises his extraordinary gifts, his mastery 


of the daasical langua|[e8 and his dlmost di8q[uietlng diligence. 
The brilliant way in which he sustained his preliminaiy examina- 
tion won him riie friendship of the examiner, Bishop^ Jasper 
Brokman, at whose palace he first met Frederick 111 . ^e king 
was struck with the kd's bright gmy eyes and pleasant humorous 
lace ; and Brokman, proud of his pupil, made him translate a 
chapter from a Hebrew Bible first into Latin and then into 
Danish, for the entertainment of the scholarly monarch. In 1654 
young Schumacher went abroad for eight years, to complete 
his education. From Germany he proceeded to the Netherl^ds, 
staying at Leiden, Utredit and Amsterdam, and passing in 1657 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he lived three years. The 
epoch-making events whidi occurred in England while he was 
at Oxford profoundly interested him, and coinciding with the 
Revolution in Denmark, which threw open a career to the middle 
classes, convinced him that his proper sphere was politics. In 
the autumn of 1660 Schumacher visited Paris, shortly after 
Mazarin’s death, when the young Louis XIV. first seized the 
reins of power. Schumacher seems to have been profoundly 
impressed by the administrative superiority of a strong central- 
ised monarchy in the hands of an energetic monarch who knew 
his own mind; and, in politics, as in manners, France ever 
afterwards was his model. The la.st year of his travels was 
spent in Spain, where he obtained a thorough knowledge of the 
Castilian l^guage and literature. .His travels, however, if they 
enriched his mind, relaxed his character, and he brought home 
easy morals as well as exquisite manners. 

On his return to Copenhagen, in 1662, Schumacher found the 
monarchy established on the ruins of the aristocracy, and eager 
to buy the services of every man of the middle classes who had 
superior talents to offer. Determined to make his way in this 
“new Promised Land,^' the young adventurer contrived to 
secure the protection of Kxistoffer Gabel, the kmg’s confidant, 
and in 1663 was appointed the royal librarian. A romantic 
friendship with the king’s bastard. Count Ulric Frederick 
Gyldenlove, consolidated his position. In 1665 Schumacher 
obtained his first political post as the king’s secretary, and the 
same year composed the memorable Kongelatf (see Denmark, 
History), He was now a personage at court, where he won all 
hearts by his amiability and gaiety; and in political matters 
also his influence waus beginning to be felt. 

On the death of Frederick III. (February 9th, 1670) 
Schumacher was the most trusted of all the royal counsellors. 
He alone was aware of the existence of the new throne of walrus 
ivory embellished with three silver life-size lions, and of the new 
regalia, both of which treasures he had, by the king’s command, 
concealed in a vault beneath the royal castle. Frederick III. 
had also confided to him a sealed packet containing the Kongelov, 
which was to be delivered to his successor alone. Schumacher 
had been recommended to his son by Frederick III. on his death- 
bed. “ Make him a great man, but do it slowly ! ” said Frederick, 
who thoroughly understood the characters of his son and of his 
minister. Christian V. was, moreover, deeply impressed by the 
confidence which his father had ever shown to Schumacher. 
When, on the 9th of February 1670, Schumacher delivered 
the Kongeloif to Christian V., the king bade all those about him 
withdraw, and after being closeted a good hour with Schumacher, 
appointed him his “ Obergeheimesekreter.” His promotion 
was now almost disquietingly rapid. In May 1670 he received 
the titles of excellency and privy councillor ; in July of the same 
year he was ennobled under the name of Griffenfeldt, deriving 
his title from the gold griffin with outspread wings which sur- 
mounted his escutcheon ; in November 1673 he was created a 
count, a knight of the Elephant and, finally, imperial chancdlor. 
In the course of the next few months he gathered into his hands 
every branch of. the government : he had reached the apogee 
of his short-lived greatness. 

But if his offices were manifold,' so also were his talents. 
Seldom has any man united $0 many «id such various gifts in 
his own person and carried them so easily — a playful wit, a 
vivid ima^nation, oratorical and literary eloquence and, above 
all, a profound knowledge of human nature bo A male and female, 
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of every class and xank^ ftom the king to the meanest citizen. 
He had captivated the accomplished Frederidc III. by his 
literary graces and ingenious sp^lationa ; he won the obtuse 
and ignorant Christian V. by saving him trouble, by Mting and 
thinking for him, and at the same time making him believe 
that he was thinking and acting for himself. Moimver, his 
commanding qualities were ampled with an organizing talent 
which made itself felt in evciy depi^tment of the state, and 
with a marvellous adaptability which made him an ideal 
diplomatist. 

On the 25th of May 1671 the dignities of count and baron 
were introduced into Denmark to give lustre to the court ; 
a few months lifter the order of the Danebrog was instituted as a 
fresh means of winning adherents by marks of favour. GrifFen- 
feldt was the originator of these new institutions. To him 
monarchy was the ideal form of government. But he had also 
a politicid object. The arutocracy of birth, despite its reverses, 
still remained the ^lite of society ; and Griffenfeldt, the son of 
a burgess as well as the protagonist of monarchy, was its most 
determined enemy. The new baronies and oountships, owing 
their existence entirely to the crown, introduced a strong solvent 
into aristocratic circles. Griffenfeldt saw that, in future, the 
first at court would be the first everywhere. Much was also done 
to promote trade and industry, notably by the revival of the 
Rammer KoUegium, or board of trade, and the abolition of some 
of the most harmful monopolies. Both the higher and the 
provincial administrations were thoroughly reformed with the 
view of making them more centralized and efficient ; and the 
positions and duties of the various magistrates, who now also 
received fixed salaries, were for the first time exactly defined. 
But what Griffenfeldt could create, Griffenfeldt could dispense 
with, and it was not long before he began to encroach upon the 
jurisdiction of the new departments of state by private con- 
ferences with their chiefs. Nevertheless it is indisputable that, 
under the single direction of this master-mind, the Danish state 
was now able, for a time, to utilize all its resources as it had 
never done before. 

In the last three years of his administration, Griffenfeldt gave 
himself entirely to the conduct of the foreign policy of Denmark. 
It is difficult to form a clear idea of this, first, because his influence 
was perpetually traversed by opposite tendencies ; in the second 
place, because the force of circumstances compelled him, 
again and again, to shift his standpoint ; and finally because 
personal considerations largely intermingled with his foreign 
policy, and made it more elusive and ambiguous than it need have 
been. Briefly, Griffenfeldt aimed at restoring Denmark to the 
rank of a great power. He proposed to accomplish this by 
carefully nursing her resources, and in the meantime securing 
and enriching her by alliances, which would bring in large sut> 
sidies while imposing a minimum of obligations. Such a con- 
ditional and tentative policy, on the part of a second-rate power, 
in a period of universal tension and turmoil, was most difficult ; 
but Griffenfeldt did not regard it as impossible. The first 
postulate of such a policy was peace, especially peace with 
Denmark’s most dangerous neighbour, Sweden. The second 
postulate was a sound financial basis, which he expected the 
wealth of France to supply in the shape of subsidies to be spent 
on armaments. Above all things Denmark was to beware of 
making enemies of France and Sweden at the same time. An 
alliance, on fairly equal terms, between the three powers, would, 
in these circumstances, be the consummation of Griffenfeldt’s 
“ system ” ; an alliance with France to the exclusion of Sweden 
would be the next best policy ; but an alliance between France 
and Sweden, without the admission of Denmark, was to be 
avoided at all hazards. Had Grifienfeldt’s policy succeeded, 
Denmark might have recovered her ancient possessions to the 
south and east comparatively cheaply. But e^ain and again he 
was overruled. Despite his open protests and subterraneous 
counter-mining, war was actually declared against Sweden in 
1675, and his subsequent policy seemed so obscure and hazardous 
to those who did not possess the clue to the perhaps purposely 
tangled akein, that the numerous enemies w^m his arrogance 


and superciliousness had raised up against him, resolved to 
destroy him. 

On the iith of March 1676, while on his way to the royal 
apartments, Griffenfeldt was arrested in the king’s name and 
conducted to the citadel, a prisoner of state. A minute scrutiny 
of his papers, lasting nearly six weeks, revealed nothing treason- 
able ; but it provided the enemies of the fallen statesman with 
a deadly weapon against him in the shape of an entry in his 
private diary, in which he had imprudently noted that on one 
occasion Christian V. in a conversation with a foreign ambassador 
had “ spoken like a child.” On the 3rd of May Griffenfeldt was 
tried not by the usual tribunal, in such cases the Hojesteret, or 
supreme court, but by an extraordinary tribunal of 10 ffignitaries, 
none of whom was particularly well disposed towards the accused. 
Griffenfeldt, who was charged with simony, bribery, oath-breaking, 
malversation and lese^ajesti, conducted his own defence under 
every imaginable difficulty. For forty-six days before his 
trial he had been closely confined in a dungeon without lights, 
books or writing materials. Every legal assistance was illegally 
denied him. Nevertheless he proved more than a match for the 
forensic ability arrayed against him, and his first plea in defence 
is in a high degree dignified and manly. Finally, he was con- 
demned to degradation and decapitation ; though one of the ten 
judges not only refused to sign the sentence, but remonstrated 
in private with the king against its injustice. And indeed its 
injustice was flagrant. The primary offence of the ex-chancellor 
was the taking of bribes, which no twisting of the law could 
convert into a capital offence, while the charge of treason had not 
been substantiated. Griffenfeldt was pardoned on the scaffold, 
at the very moment when the axe was about to descend. On 
hearing that the sentence was commuted to life-long imprison- 
ment, he declared that the pardon was harder than the punish- 
ment, and vainly petitioned for leave to serve his king for the rest 
of his life as a common soldier. For the next two and twenty 
years Denmark’s greatest statesman lingered out his life in a 
lonely state-prison, first in the fortress of Copenhagen, and 
finally at Munkholm on Trondhjem fiord. He died at Trondhjem 
on the 12th of March 1699. Griffenfeldt married Kitty Nansen, 
the granddaughter of the great Burgomaster Hans Nansen, 
who brought him half a million rix-dollars. She died in 1672, 
after bearing him a daughter. 

See Danmark’s Riges Histoirey vol. v. (Copenliagen, 1897-1905) ; 
Jdrgenson, Pster Schumacher-Gfiffenfeldt (Copenhagen, X893-X894) ; 
O. Vaupel], Rigskansi&r Grev Griffenfeldt (Copenhagen, X880-X882) ; 
Bain, ScandinaviUy cap. x. (Cambridge, 1905). (H. N. B.) 

GRIFFIN [O’Griobta, O’Grkeva], GERALD (1803-1840), 
Irish novelist and dramatic writer, was bom at Limerick of good 
family, on the 12th of December 1803. His parents emigrated in 
1820 to America, but he was left with an elder brother, who was 
a medical practitioner at Adare. As early as his eighteenth 
year he undertook for a short time the editorship of a newspaper 
in Limerick. Having written a tragedy, Aguire, which was highly 
praised by his friends, he set out in 1,823 for London with the 
purpose of ” revolutionizing the dramatic taste of the time by 
writing for the stage.” In spite of the recommendations of 
John Banim, he had a hard struggle with poverty. It was only 
by degrees that his literary work obtained any favour. I'he 
Noyades, an opera entirely in recitative, was produced at the 
English Opera House in 1826 ; and the success of Holland Tide 
Tales (1827) led to Tales of the Munster FestivaU (3 vols., 1827), 
which were still more pjopular. In 1829 appeared his fine novel, 
The Collegians, afterwards successfully adapted for the stage 
by Dion Boucicault under the title of The Colleen Baum. He 
followed up this success with The Invasion (183a), Tales of my 
Neighbourhood (1835), The Duke of MonmoiUk (1836), and 
Tdis Qualis, or T^s of the Jury-room (1842). He also wrote a 
number of lyrics touched with his native melancholy. But he 
became doubtful as to the moral influence of his writings, and 
ultimately he came to the conclusion that his true sphere of duty 
was to be found within the Church. He was admitted into a 
society of the Christian Brothers at Dublin, in September 1838, 
under the name of Brother Joseph, and in the following summer 
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he inmoved to Cork, where he of typhus fever on the leth 
of June 1840. Before adopting the monastic habit he burned 
all his manuscripU ; but Oisippus, a tcagedy which he had 
composed before he was twenty, accidentally escaped destruction, 
and in 1849 was put on the Drury Lane stage by Macready with 
great success. 

The coUeoted works of Gerald Grifidn were published in 184s- 
^ with a Lift by his brother William Grif&n, 

edition of his Poetical and Dramatic Works (Dublin, 1895) 
by C. O. Duffy ; and a selection of hih lyrics, with a notice by George 
Sigerson, is included in the Treasury of Irish Poetry, edited 1 ^ 
Stopford A, Brooke and T. W. HoUeston (tondon, 1900). 

ORIFFIN, a city an*d the county*seat of Spalding county, 
Georgia, U.S.A., 43 ni« S. of Atlanta, and about 970 ft. above 
the sea. Pop. (1890) 4503 ; (1900) 6857 (3258 negroes) ; (t9»o) 
747^1 It is served the Southern and the Central of Georgia 
railways, and is the southern terminus of the Griffin & Chat- 
tanooga Division of the latter. The city is situated in a rich 
agricultural region, and just outside the corporate limits is an 
agricultural experiment station, established 1^ the state but 
maintained by the Federal government. Griffin has a large 
trade in cotton and fruit. The principal industry U the manu- 
facture of cotton and cotton-seed oil. Buggies, wagons, chairs 
and harness are among the other manufactures. The munici- 
pality owns and operates the water and electric-lighting systems. 
Grifl^ was founded in 1840 and was chartered as a city in 1846. 

GRIFFIN, Griffon or Gryphon (from Fr. griffon, Lat. 
gryphus, Gr. in the natural history of the ancients, the 

name of an imaginary rapacious creature of the eagle species, 
represented with four legs, wings and a beak, — ^the fore part 
resembling an eagle and the hinder a. lion. In addition, some 
writers describe the tail as a serpent. Hus animal, which was 
supposed to watch over gold mines and hidden treasures, and to 
be the enemy of the horse, was consecrated to the Sun ; and the 
ancient painters represented the chariot of the Sun as drawn 
by griffins. According to Spanheim, those of Jupiter and 
Nemesis were similarly provided. The griffin of Scripture is 
probably the osfirey, and the name is now given to a species of 
vulture. The griffin was said to inhabit Asiatic Scythia, where 
gold and precious stones were abundant ; and when strangers 
approached to gather these the creatures leapt upon them and 
tore them in pieces, thus chastising human avarice and greed. 
The one-eyed Arimaspi waged constant war with them, according 
to Herodotus (iii. 16). Sir John de Mandeville, in his Travels^ 
described a griffin as eight times larger than a lion. 

The griffin is frequently seen as a charge in heraldry (see 
Heraldry, hg. 163) ; and in architectural decoration is usually 
represented as a four-footed beast with wings and the head of a 
leopard or tiger with horns, or with the head and beak of an 
eagle ; in the latter case, but very rarely, with two legs. To 
what extent it owes its origin to Persian sculpture is not known, 
the capitals at Persepolis have sometimes leopard or lion heads 
with horns, and four-footed beasts with the beaks of eagles are 
represented in bas-reliefs. In the temple of Apollo Branchidae 
near Miletus in Asia Minor, the winged griffin of the capitals has 
leopards’ heads with horns. In the capitals of the so-called 
lesser propylaea at Eleusis conventional eagles with two feet 
support the angles of the abacus. The greater number of those 
in Rome have eagles’ beaks, as in the frieze of the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina, and their tails develop into 
conventional foliage. A similar device was found in the Forum 
of Trajan. The best decorative employment of the griffin is 
found in the vertical supports of tables, of which there are 
two or three examples in Pompeii and others in the Vatican 
and the museums in Rome. In some of these cases the head 
is 4;hat of a lion at one end of the support and an eagle at the 
other end. and there is only one strongly developed paw ; the 
wings circling round at the top form conspicuous features on 
the sides of these supports, the surfaces below lieing filled with 
conventional Greek foliage. 

QRIITITH, BIR RICHARD JOHN (1784-1878), Irish geologist, 
wafj^llb in Dublin on the 20th of September 1784. He obtained 
k commission in the Royal Irish Artillery, but a year 


later, when the corps wee moorporated that of :^bmdi 
he retired,, And devoted hie attention to civil engineering and 
miniiig. He studied chemistry, mineratogy and mining for two 
years m London under Witliain Nicholson (editor of the Journal 
of NaL Phil), and afterwards examined the mining district 
in various pa^ of England, Wales and Scodand. While in 
Cornwall he disoovered ores of nickel and cobalt in material that 
had been rejected as worthless. He completed his studies under 
Robert Jameson and others at Edinburgh, was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinbuigh in 1807, a member of the 
newly established Geological Society of London in 1808, and in 
the same year he returned to Ireland. In 1809 he was appointed 
by the commissioners to inquire into the nature and extent of 
the bogs in Ireland, and the means of improving them. In 18x2 
he was elected professor of geology and mining engineer to the 
Royal Dublin Society. During suteequent years he made many 
Surveys and issued many reports on mineral districts in Ireland, 
and these formed the foundation of his first geological map of the 
country (1815). In 1822 Griffith became engineer of public 
works in Cork, Kerry and Limerick, and was ioccupied until 1830 
in repairing old roads and in laying out many miles of new roads. 
Meanwhile in 1825 he was appointed to carry out the perambula- 
tion or boundary survey of Ireland, the object of wUch was to 
ascertain and mark the boundaries of every county, barony, 
parish and townland in preparation for the ordnance survey. 
This work was finished in 1844. He was also called upon to assist 
in preparing a bill for the general valuation of Ireland ; the act 
was passed in 1826, and he was appointed commissioner of 
valuation, in which capacity he continued to act until x868. 
On Griffith’s valuation ” the various local and public assess- 
ments were made. His extensive investigations furnished him 
with ample material for improving his geological map, and the 
second edition was published in 1835. A third edition on a 
larger scale (i in. to 4 m.) was issued under the Board of Ordnance 
in 1839, and it was further revised in 1855. For this great work 
and his other services to science he was awarded the Wollaston 
medal by the Geological Society in 1854. In 1850 he was made 
chairman of the Irish Board of Works, and in 1858 he was created 
a baronet. He died in Dublin on the 22nd of September 1878. 

Among his many geological works the following may be mentioned : 
Outline of the Geology of Ireland (1838) ; Notice respecting the Possils 
of the Mountain Limestone of Ireland, as compared with those of Great 
hritain, and also with the Devonian System (1842) ; A Synopsis of the 
Characters of the Carioniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland (1844) 
(with F. McCoy) : A Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland (1846) 
(with F. McCx>y). See memoirs in Quart, Joum. GeoL Soc, xxxv. 
39 ; and Geol. Mag,, 1878, p. 524, with bibliography. 

GRILLE, a French term for an enclosure in either iron or 
bronze ; there is no equivalent in English, “ grating ” applying 
more to a horizontal frame of bars over a sunk area, and grate ” 
to the iron bars of an open fireplace. The finest examples of 
the grille are those known as the rejas, which in Spanish churches 
form the enclosures of the chapels, such as the reja in the Capilla 
Real at Granada in wrought iron partly gilt (1522). Similar 
grilles are employed to protect the ground-floor windows of 
mansions not only in Spain but in Italy and Germany. In 
England the most beautiful example is that in front of Queen 
Eleanor’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, in wrought iron. The 
finest grilles in Italy are the enclosures of the tombs of the 
Della Scalas at Verona (end of X3th century), in Germany the 
grille of the cenotaph of Maximilian at Innsbruck (early z6th 
century) and in France those which enclose the Place Stanislaus, 
the Place de la Carri^re and the churches of Nancy, which were 
wrought by Jean Lamour in the middle of the 18th century. 
Generally, however, throughemt Germany the wrought iron 
grilles are fine examples of forging, and they are employed for 
the enclosures of the numerous fountains, in the tympana of 
gateways, and for the protection of windows. At Danzig in the 
MarienWefae are some fine examples in brass. 

GRILI^ARBXR, FRANZ (179X-Z872), the greatest dramatic 
poet of Austria, was bom in Vienna, on the X5th of January 
T791. His father, severe, pedantic, a staunch upholder of the 
libersd traditions of the reign of Joseph II., was an advocate 
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of some standing; bis motheri a nervous^ finely-strung woxnan, 
belonged to the weil**knoiim musical family of Sonideithner* 
After a desultory education^ GrUlpat^ entered in 1807 the 
university of Vienna as a student of jurisprudence ; but two 
years later his father died/ leaving the family in Straitened 
circumstances^ and Framsi the eldest son> was obliged to turn 
to private tutoring* In 1813 he received an appointment in the 
court library^ but as this was unpaid^ he accepted after some 
months a derkship that offered more solid prospects^ in the 
Lower Austrian revenue administration. Through the influence 
of Graf Stadion^ the minister of finance^ he was in 1818 appointed 
poet to the Hofbtirgtheater> and promoted to the Hofkammer 
(exchequer) ; in 1832 he became director of the archives of that 
department; and in 1856 retired from the civil service with the 
title of Hofrat. Grillparzer had little capacity for an of&dal 
career and regarded his office merely as a means of ind^ndence. 

In 18x7 the first representation of his tragedy Die Ahnfrau 
made him famous^ but before this he had written a long tr^edy 
in iambicS; Blanca von Caslilien(iSoj-iSog), which was obviously 
modelled on Schiller’s Don Carlos; and even more promising 
were the dramatic fragments Spartacus and Alfred der Grosse 
(1800). Die Ahnfrau is a gruesome ** fate-tragedy ” in the 
trochmc measure of the Spanish drama, already made popular 
by Adolf Mullner in his Schuld ; but Grillparzer’s work is a play 
of real poetic beauties, and reveals an instinct for dramatic 
as opposed to merely theatrical effect, which distinguishes it 
from other “ fate-dramas ” of the day. Unfortunately its 
success led to the poet’s being classed for the best part of his 
life with playwrights like Mullner and Houwald. Die Ahnfrau 
was followed by Sappho (r8i8), a drama of a very different type ; 
in the classic spirit of Goethe’s Tasso, Grillparzer unrolled the 
tragedy of poetic genius, the renunciation of earthly happiness 
imposed upon the poet by his higher mission. In 1821 apj^ared 
Das goldene VLiess, a trilogy which had been interrupted in 18x9 
by the death of the poet’s mother— -in a fit of depression she had 
taken her own life — ^and a subsequent visit to Italy. Opening 
with a powerful dramatic prelude in one act, Der Gasifreund, 
Grillparzer depicts in Die Argonauten Jason’s adventures in his 
quest for the Fleece ; while Medea, a tragedy of noble classic 
proportions, contains the culminating events of the story which 
had been so often dramatized before. The theme is similar 
to that of SapphOf but the scale on which it is represented is 
larger ; it is again the tragedy of the heart’s desire, the conflict 
of the simple happy life with that sinister power — be it genius, 
or ambition — ^which upsets the equilibrium of life. The end is 
bitter disillusionment, the only consolation renunciation. 
Medea, her revenge stilled, her children dead, bears the fatal 
Fleece back to Delphi, while Jason is left to realize the nothing- 
ness of human striving and earthly happiness. 

For his historical tragedy Komg Oitokars Gluck und Ende 
(1823, but owing to difficulties with the censor, not performed 
until 1825), Grillparzer chose one of the most picturesque 
events in Austrian domestic history, the a)uffict of Ottokar 
of Bohemia with Rudolph von Habsburg. With an almost 
modern realism he reprc^uced the motley world of the old 
chronicler, at the same time not losing sight of the needs of the 
theatre ; the fall of Ottokar is but another text from which the 
poet preached the futility of endeavour and the vanity of 
worldly greatness. A second historical tragedy, Ein treuer 
Diener seines Herrn (1826, performed 1828), attempts to embody 
a more heroic gospel ; but the subject — the superhuman self- 
effacement of Bankbanus before Duke Otto of Meran — ^proved 
too uncompromising an illustration of Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive of duty to be palatable in the theatre. With these historical 
tragedies began the darkest ten years in the poet’s life. They 
brought him into conflict with tlie Austrian censor— a oonflict 
whifffi grated on Grillparzer’s sensitive soul, and was aggravated 
by his own position as a servant of the state ; in 1826 he paid a 
visit to Goethe in Weimar, and was able to compare tibe en- 
lightened conditions which prevmled in the little Saxon dudiy 
with the intellectual thraldom of Vienna. To these troubles 
were added more serious perscttal worries. In the winter of 


sSs^iSzt he had met for the first time Katha^rina Frv)hlich 
(x8ox<<-x 879), and the acquaintance rapidly ripened into love 
ca.both sides ; but whether owing to a presentiment of mutual 
incompatibility, or merely owing to Grillparzer’s convictipii that 
life had no happiness in store for him, he shrank from nuutiage. 
Whatever the cause may have been, the was plunged into 
an abyss of mitery and despair to which his diary bears husaxt- 
rending witness ; his sufferings found poetic expression in the 
fine cycle of poems bearing the significant title Tristia ex Ponio 

(*835)- 

Yet to these years we owe the completion of two of Gnilparzer’s 
greatest drainas> Des Meere^und der Liebe WeUen (X831) and Der 
troMm^ ein Lebm{i%^), In the former tragedy, a dramatization 
of the story of Hero and Leander, he returned to the Hellenic 
world of Sappho, and produced what is perhaps the finest of all 
German love-tragedies. His mastery of dramatic technique 
is here combined with a ripeness of poetic expression and with 
an insight into motive which suggests the moaern psychological 
drama of Hebbel and Ibsen ; the old Greek love-story^ of Musaeus 
is, moreover, endowed with something of that ineffable poetic 
grace which the poet had borrowed from the great Spanish 
poets, Lope de Vega and Calderon. Der Traum, ein Leben, 
Grillparzer 's technical masterpiece, is in form perhaps even more 
Spanish ; it is also more of what Goethe called a “ confession.” 
The aspirations of Rustan, an ambitious young peasant, are 
shadowed forth in the hero’s dream, which t^cs up nearly three 
acts of the play ; ultimately Rustan awakens from his nightmare 
to realize the truth of Grillparzer’s own pessimistic doctrine 
that all earthly ambitions and aspirations are vanity ; the only 
true liappincss is contentment with one’s lot, “ des Innern stiller 
Frieden und die schuldbefreite Brust.” Der Traum^ ein Leben 
was the first of Grillparzer’s dramas which did not end tragically, 
and in 1838 he produced his only comedy, Weh' dem, der lUgU 
But Weh* dem, der liigt, in spite of its humour of situation, its 
sparkling dialogue and the originality of its idea— namely, that 
the hero gains his end by invariably telling the truth, where his 
enemies as invariably expect him to be lying — was too strange 
to meet with approval in its day. Its failure was a blow to the 
poet, who turned his back for ever on the German theatre. In 
1836 Grillparzer paid a visit to Paris and London, in 1843 to 
Ariiens and Constantinople. Then come the Revolution which 
struck off the intellectual fetters under wffiich Grillparzer and 
his contemporaries had groaned in Austria, but the liberation 
came too late for him. Honours were heaped upon him ; he 
was made a member of the Academy of Sciences ; Heinrich 
Laube, as director of the Burgtheater, reinstated his plays on 
the repertory ; he was in 1861 elected to the Austrian Herrenhaus ; 
his eightieth birthday was a national festival, and when he died 
in Vienna, on the 21st of January 1872, the mourning of the 
Austrian people was universal. With the exception of a &autiful 
fragment, Esther (i86x), Grillparzer published no more dramatic 
poetry after the fiasco of W eh" dem, der liigt, but at his death tlirce 
completed tragedies were found among his papers. Of these, 
Die Judin von Toledo, an admirable adaptation from the Spanish, 
has won a permanent place in the German classical repertory ; 
Ein Bruderzwist im Hause Habsburg is a powerful historical 
tragedy and Libussa is perhaps the ripest, as it is certainly the 
deepest, of all Grillparzer’s dramas ; the latter two plays prove 
how much was lost by the poet’s divorce from the theatre. 

Although Grillparzer was essentially a dramatist, his lyric 
px>etry is in the intensity of its personal note hardly itiferior 
to Lenau’s ; and the bitterness of his later years found vent in 
biting and stinging epigrams that spared few of his greater con- 
temporaries. As a prose writer, he has left one powerful short 
story, Der arme Spielmantt (1848), and a volume of critical 
studies on the Sfmnish drama, which shows how completely 
he had succe^ed in identifying himself with the Spanish point 
of view. 

GriliparjEer’s brooding, unbalanced temperament, his lack of 
wiU-power^ his pessimistic renunciation and the bitterness which 
his selMmposed martyrdom produced in him, made him peculiarly 
adapted to express the mood of Austria in the epoch of intellectual 
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thraldom that lay between the Napoleonic wars and the Revohi* 
tion of 1848 ; his poetry reflects exactly the spirit of his people 
under the Hettemich r^^e^ and there is a deep truth behind 
the description of Der Traum, ein Lebm as the Austrian Faust. 
His fame was in accordance with the general tenor of his life ; 
even in Austria a true understanding for his genius was late in 
comings and not until the centenary of 1891 did the German- 
speaking world realize that it possessed in him a dramatic poet 
of the first rank ; in other words^ that Grillparzer was no mere 
** Epigone ” of the classic period^ but a poet whO;, by a rare 
assimilation of the strength of the Greeks^ the imaginative 
depth of German classicism and the delicacy and grace of the 
Spaniards^ had opened up new paths for the higher dramatic 
poetry of Europe. 

Grillpraer's SdmUichs Werke are edited by A. Sauer, in 20 vols., 
5tb edition (Stuttgart, 1892-1894) ; also, since the expiry of the 
copyright in 1901, innumerable cheap reprints. Brief 0 und T age- 
bUcher, edited by C. Glossy and A. Sauer (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1903). 
Jahrhuch der GriUparzer-Gesellschaft^ edited by K. Glossy (the publica- 
tion of the Grillparzer Society) (Vienna, 1891 f!.). See also H. 
Laube, Franz Grillparzers Lebensgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1884) ; 
J. Volkelt, Franz Grillparzer ala Dichter des Tragischen (Nordlingen, 
18SH) ; E. Reich, Franz Grillparzers Dramen (Dresden, 1894) ; 
A. Ehrhard, Franz Grillparzer (i'aris, 1900) (German translation by 
M. Necker, Munich, 1902) : H. Sittonberger, Grillpizrzer, sein Lehen 
und Wirhen (Berlin, 1904) ; Gustav Poliak, F, Grillparzer and the 
Austrian Drama (New York, 1907). Of Grillparzer's works, transla- 
tions have appeared in ICnglish of Sappho (1820, by J. Bramsen ; 
1846, by E. B. 1 -ee ; 1855, by L. C. Gumming ; 1876, by E. Froth- 
ingham) ; and of Medea (1879, by F. W. Thurstan and J. A. Witt- 
mann). Byron's warm admiration of Sappho (Letters and Journals ^ 
V. 171) is well known, while Carlyle’s criticism, in his essay on 
German Playwrights (1829)1 is interesting as expressing the generally 
accepted estimate of Grillparzer in the nrst half of the 19th century. 
See the bibliography in K. Goedeke's Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung^ 2nd ed., vcjI. viii. (1905). (J. G. K.) 

ORIMALD (or Grimoald), NICHOLAS (i5i9-i(;62), English 
poet, was bom in Huntingdonshire, the son probably of Giovanni 
Baptista Grimaldi, who had been a clerk in the service of Empson 
and Dudley in the reign of Henry VII. He was educated at 
Christ’s College, (Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1540. He then removed to Oxford, becoming a probationer- 
fellow of Merton College in 1541. In 1547 he was lecturing on 
rhetoric at Christ Church, and shortly afterwards became 
chaplain to Bishop Ridley, who, when he was in prison, desired 
Grimald to translate l^urentius Valla’s book against the alleged 
Donation of Constantine^ and the De gestis Basiliensis Concilii 
of Aeneas Sylvius (Pius II.). His connexion with Ridley brought 
him under su.spicion, and he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea. 
It is said that he escaped the penalties of heresy by recanting 
his errors, and was despised accordingly by his Protestant con- 
temporaries. Grimald contributed to the original edition 
Hune 1557) of Songes and Sonettes (commonly known as TotteVs 
• Miscellany), forty poems, only ten of which are retained in the 
second edition published in the next month. He translated 
(1553) Cicero’s De officiis as Marcus Tullius Ciceroes thre bokes 
of duties (2nd ed., 1556) ; a Latin paraphrase of Virgil’s Georgies 
(printed 1591) is attributed to him, but most of the works assigned 
to him by Bale are lust. Two Latin tragedies are extant ; 
Archipropheta sive Johannes Baptista^ printed at ( Cologne in 1548, 
probably performed at Oxford the year before, and Christus re- 
divivus (Cologne, 1543), edited by Prof. J. M. Hart (for the Modem 
Language Association of America, 1886, separately issued 1899). 
It cannot be determined whether Grimald was familiar with 
Buchanan’s Baptistes (1543), or with J. Schoeppe’s Johannes 
decoUatus vel Ectrachelistes (1546). Grimald provides a purely 
romantic motive for the catastrophe in the passionate attach- 
m«ait of Herodias to Herod, and constantly resorts to lyrical 
methods. As a poet Grimald is memorable as the earliest 
follower of Surrey in the production of blank verse. He writes 
sometimes simply enough, as in the lines on his own childhood 
addressed to his mother, but in general his style is more artificial, 
anddas metaphors more studied than is the case with the other 
ccMHbtitbFS to the Miscellany. His classical reading shows itself 
in the comparative terseness and smartness of bis verses. His 
epitaph ww written by Bamabe Googe in May 1562. 


-grimk£ 

See C. H; Herford, Studies in the LUormy Relations of England and 
Germany (pp. x 13-1 19, 1886). A Catalogue. 0/ printed boohs ... by 
writers beanng the name of Gnmaldi (ed. A. B. Grimaldi), printed 
1883 ; and Amer’s reprint of TotteTs Miscellany. 

Gl^ALDl, GIOVANNI VRANCB 800 (ifio6-i68o), Italian 
architect and painter, named 11 Bolognese foom the pl^ of his 
birthj was a relative of the Camcci fomily, under whom it is 
presumed he studied first. He was afterwards a pupil of Albani. 
He went to Rome, and was appointed architect to Pope Paul V., 
and was also patronized by succeeding popes. Towards 1648 
be was invited to France by Cardinal li^arin, and for about 
two years was employed in building^ for that minister and for 
Louis XIV., and in fresco-painting in the Louvre. His colour 
was strong, somewhat excessive in the use of green ; his toudi 
li^ht. He painted history^ portraits and landscape — the last 
with predilection, especially in his advanced years— and executed 
engravings and etchings from his own landscapes and from 
those of Titian and the Caraod. Returning to Rome, he was 
made president of the Academy of St Ijike ; and in that city he 
died on the 28th of November 1680, in high repute not only 
for his artistic skill but for his upright and cb^itable deeds. 
His son Alessandro assisted him both in painting and in engraving. 
Paintings by Grimaldi are preserved in the Quirinal and Vatican 
palaces, and in the church of S. Martino a’ Monti ; there is also 
a series of his landscapes in the Colonna Gallery. 

6RIMALDL JOSEPH (1779-1B37), the most celebrated of 
English clowns, was bom in London on the i8th of December 
1779, the son of an Italian actor. When less than two years 
old he was brought upon the stage at Drury Lane ; at the age 
of three he began to appear at Sadler’s Wells ; and he did not 
finally retire until 1828. As the clown of pantomime he was 
considered without an equal, his greatest success being in 
Mother Goose, at Covent Garden (1806 and often revived). 
Grimaldi died on the 31st of May 1837. 

His Memoirs in two volumes (1838) were edited by Charles 
Dickens. 

GR1MK£, SARAH MOORE (1792-1873) and ANGELINA 
EMILY (1805-1879), American reformers, bom in Charleston, 
South Carolina — Sarah on the 6th of November 1792, and 
Angelina on the 20th of February 1805 — ^were daughters of 
John Fachereau Grimk6 (1752-1819), an artillery officer in the 
Continental army, a jurist of some distinction, a man of wealth 
and culture and a slave-holder. 

Their older brother, Thomas Smith Grimk^ (1786-1834), 
was bom in Charleston ; graduated at Yale in 1807 ; was a 
successful lawyer, and in 1826-1830 was a member of the state 
Senate, in which he, almost alone of the prominent lawyers of 
the state, opposed nullification ; he strongly advocated spelling- 
reform, temperance and absolute non-resistance, and published 
Addresses on Science, Education and Literature (1831). His early 
intellectual influence on Sarah was strong. 

In her thirteenth year Sarah was godmother to her sister 
Angelina. Sarah in 1821 revisited Philadelphia, whither she 
had accompanied her father on his last illness, and there, having 
been already dissatisfied with the Episcopal Church and with 
the Presbyterian, she became a Quaker ; so, too, did Angelina, 
who joined her in 1829. Both sisters (Angelina flrst) soon grew 
into a belief in immediate abolition, strongly censured by many 
Quakers, who were even more shocked by a sympathetic letter 
dated ** 8th Month, 30th, 1835 ” written by Angelina to W. L. 
Garrison, followed in 1836 by her Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the So%i^, and at the end of that year, by an Epistle to the 
Clergy of the Southern States, written by Sarah, who now 
thoroughly agreed with her younger sister. In the same year, 
at the invitation of Elizur Wright (1804-1885), corresponding 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, Angelina, 
accompanied by Sarah, began giving talks on slavery, first in 
private and then in public, so that in 1837, when they set to 
work in Massachusetts, they had to secure the use of large halls. 
Their speaking from public platforms resulted in a letter issued 
by some members of the General Association of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts^ caUing on the clergy to close their 
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churches to women exhorters ; Garrison denounced the attadt 
on the Grimk6 sisters and Whittier ridiculed it in his poem 
“ The Pastoral Letter.” Angelina pointedly answered Miss 
Beecher on the Slave Question in letters in the lAberator. 
Sarah, who had never forgotten that her studies had been 
curtailed because she was a girl, contributed to the B^ton 
Spectator papers on “ The Province of Woman ” and published 
Letters on the Condition of Women and the Equality of ike Sexes 
(i838)*-the real beginning of the “ woman's rights ” movement 
in America, and at the time a cause of anxiety to Whittier and 
others, who urged upon the sisters the prior importance of the 
anti-slavery cause. In 1838 Angelina married Theodore Dwight 
Weld (1803-1895), a reformer and abolition orator and pam- 
phleteer, who had taken part in the famous Lane Seminary 
debates in 1834, had left the Seminary for the lecture platform 
when the anti-slavery society was broken up by the Lane trustees, 
but had lost his voice in 1836 and had become editor of the 
publications of the American Anti-Slavery Society.^ They 
lived, with Sarah, at Fort Lee, New Jersey, in 1838-1840, then 
on a farm at Belleville, New Jersey, and then conducted a school 
for black and white alike at Eagleswood, near Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, from 1854 to 1864. Removing to Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, the three were employed in Dr I.ewis*s school. 
There Sarah died on the 23rd- of December 1873, and Angelina 
on the 26th of October 1879. Both sisters indulged in various 
”fads ’* — Graham’s diet, bloomer-wearing, absolute non-resist- 
ance. Angelina did no public speaking after her marriage, 
save at Pennsylvania Hall (Philadelphia), destroyed by a mob 
immediately after her address there ; but besides her domestic 
and school duties she was full of tender charity. Sarah at the 
age of 62 was still eager to study law or medicine, or to do some- 
thing to aid her sex ; at 75 she translated and abridged Lamar- 
tine’s life of Joan of Arc. 

See Catherine H. Birney, The Gvimkt Sisters (Boston, 1885). 

GRIMM, FRIEDRICH MELCHIOR, Baron von (172^^807), 
French author, the son of a German pastor, was bom at Ratisbon 
on the 26th of December 1723. He studied at the University 
of Leipzig, where he came under the influence of Gottsched and 
of J. A. Ernesti, to whom he was largely indebted for his critical 
appreciation of classical literature. When nineteen he produced 
a tragedy, Banise^ which met with some success. After two years 
of study he returned to Ratisbon, where he was attached to the 
household of Count Schonberg. In 1748 he accompanied August 
Heinrich, Count Friesen, to Paris as secretary, and he is said 
by Rousseau to have acted for some time as reader to Frederick, 
the young hereditary prince of Saxe-Gotha. His acquaintance 
with Rousseau, through a mutual sympathy in regard to musical 
matters, soon ripened into intimate friendship, and led to a close 
association with the encyclopaedists. He rapidly obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the French language, and acquired so 
perfectly the tone and sentiments of the society in which he 
moved that all marks of his foreign origin and training seemed 
effaced. A witty pamphlet entitled Le Petit Prophete de Boeh- 
mischbroda (1753), written by him in defence of Italian as against 
French opera, established his literary reputation. It is possible 
that the origin of the pamphlet is partly to be accounted for by 
his vehement passion ^ for Mile Fel, the prima donna of the 
Italian company. In 1753 Grimm, following the example of the 
abbe Raynal, began a literary correspondence with various 
German sovereigns. Raynal’s letters, Nouvelles litteraireSy ceased 
early in i7«. With the aid of friends, especially of Diderot 
and Mme d’Epinay, during his temporary absences from France, 
Grimm himself carried on the correspondence, which consisted 
of two letters a month, until 1773, and eventually counted among 
his subscribers Catherine II. of Russia, Stanislas Poniatowski, 
king of Poland, and many princes of the smaller German States. 

’ Weld was the author of several anti-.slavery books which had 
considerable influence at the time. Among them are The Bible 
against Slavery (1837), American Slavery as It Is (1839), a collection 
of extracts from Southern papers, and Slavery and the Internal Slave 
Trade in the U,S, (1841). 

® Rousseau’s account of this affair {Confessions, 2nd part, 8th 
book) must be received with caution. 


It was probably in 1754 that Grimm was introduced by Rousseau 
to Madame d’£pinay, with whom he soon formed a liaison 
which led to an irreconcilable rupture between him and Rousseau. 
Rousseau was induced by his resentment to give in his Confessions 
a wholly mendacious portrait of Grimm’s character. In 1755, 
after the death of Count Friesen, who was a nephew of Marshal 
Saxe and an ofiftcer in the French army, Grimm became secretaire 
des commandements to the duke of Orleans, and in this capacity 
he accompanied Marshal d’Estr^es on the (Campaign of Westphalia 
in 1756-57. He was named envoy of the town of Frankfort 
at the court of France in 1759, but was deprived of his office for 
criticizing the comte de Broglie in a despatch intercepted by 
l^uis XV. He was made a baron of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1775. His introduction to Catherine IT. of Russia took place 
at St Petersburg in when he was in the suite of Wilhelminc 
of Hesse-Darmstadt on the occasion of her marriage to the 
czarevitch Paul. He became minister of Saxe-Gotha at the 
court of France in 1776, but in 1777 he again left Paris on a visit 
to St Petersburg, where he remained for nearly a year in daily 
intercourse with Catherine. He acted as Paris agent for the 
empress in the purchase of works of art, and executed many 
confidential commissions for her. In 1783 and the following 
year he lost his two most intimate friends, Mme d’fipinay and 
Diderot. In 1792 he emigrated, and in the next year settled 
in Gotha, where his poverty was relieved by Catherine, who in 
1796 appointed him minister of Russia at Hamburg. On the 
death of the empress Catherine he took refuge with Mme 
d’lfcpinay’s granddaughter, femilie de Belsunce, comtesse de 
Bueil. Grimm had always interested himself in her, and had 
procured her dowry from the empress Catherine. She now 
received him with the utmost kindness. He died at Gotha on 
the J9th of December 1807, 

The correspondence of (Jrimm was strictly confidential, and 
was not divulged during his lifetime. It embraces nearly the 
whole period from 1750 to 1790, but the later volumes, 1773 to 
1790, were chiefly the work of his secretary, Jakob Heinrich 
Meister. At first he contented himself with enumerating the 
chief current views in literature and art and indicating very 
slightly the contents of the principal new books, but gradually 
his criticisms became more extended and trenchant, and he 
touched on nearly every subject — political, literary, artistic, 
social and religious — which interested the Parisian society of 
the time. His notices of contemporaries are somewhat severe, 
and he exhibits the foibles and selfishness of the society in which 
he moved ; but he was unbiassed in his literary judgments, and 
time has only served to confirm his criticisms. In style and 
manner of expression he is thoroughly French. He is generally 
somewhat cold in his appreciation, but his literary taste is delicate 
and subtle ; and it was the opinion of Sainte-Beuve that the 
quality of his thought in his best moments will compare not 
unfavourably even with that of Voltaire. His religious and 
philosophical opinions were entirely negative. 

Grimm's Correspondance litUraire, philosophique ei critique . . ., 
depuis //cj jusqu'en jyOg, was edited, with many excisions, by 
J. B. A. Suard and published at Paris in 1812, in 6 vols. 8vo ; 
^uxitme partie, de lyyt d 1782, in 18x2 in 5 vols. 8vo ; and troisUme 
partie, pendant une partie des ann^es 777,5' et jyy6, et pendant les annies 
jyS'j d jygo inclusivement, in 1813 in 5 vols. 8v(). A supplementary 
volume appeared in 1814 ; the Whole correspondence was collected 
and pubhshed by M. Jules Taschereau, with the assistance of A. 
Chaud6, in a Nouvelle Edition, revue et mise dans un meilleur ordre, avec 
des notes et des tciaircissements, et od se trouvent ritablUs pour la 
premiire fois les phrases supprimies par la censure impiriale (Paris, 
1829, 15 vols. 8vo) ; and Bie Correspondance inidite, et recueil de 
lettres, poisies, morceaux, et fragments retrancMs pas la censure 
impMale en 1812 et t8ij was published in 1829. The standard 
edition is that of M, Toumeux (16 vols., 1877-1882). Grimm’s 
Mtinoire historique sur Vorigine et les suites de mon attachement pour 
Vimptratrice Catherine II jusqu* au ddeds de sa majesU impdriale, 
and Catherine’s correspondence with Grimm {1774-1796) were pub- 
lished by J. Grot in 1880, in the Collection of the Rus.sian Imperial 
Historical Sodety. She treats him very familiarly, and calls him 
H^raclite,, Georges Dandin, &c. At the time of the Revolution she 
begged him to destroy her letters, but he refused, and after his death 
they were returned to St Petersburg. Grimm’s side of the corre- 
spondence, however, is only partially preserved. He signs himself 
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P^Kiroiir/* Spn# oi Gn^miok^B Urttm, beaidMi the oOuM corm- 
Bpo^clence, are eluded in the editioa of M, Tourneux ; otberi are 
cdntaincd id the Ennniru^en einfifVf^ossmuiUr of K. voa Bechtel- 
hdm. edited (Bertiii, by Coiuit C, Oberddorff. See also Mttie 
d'Epinay's ; Kousseati's C<m 1 $$§iant \ the notices con- 

tained in the edi^s quoted ; E. Scbeieri Melchior Grimm (1887) ; 
Sainte-Beuve. Causeries du lundi, vol. vu. For further works beanng 
on the subject, see K. A. Georges, Friedrich Melchior Grimm (Hanover 
and Leipzig, <904). 

ORIHH, JACOB LUDWIG OABL (1785-1863), German 
philologist and mythologist, was bom on the 4th of January 
1785 at Hanau, in Hesse-Cassel His father, who was a lawyer, 
died while he was a child, and the mother was left with very 
small means ; but her sister, who was lady of the chamber to 
the landgravine of Hesse, helped to support and educate her 
numerous family. Jacob, with his younger brother Wilhelm 
(born on the 24th of February 1786), was sent in 1798 to the 
public school at Cassel. In 1802 he proceeded to the university 
of Marburg, where he studied law, a profession for which he had 
been destined by his father. His brother joined him at Marburg 
a year later, having just recovered from a long and severe illness, 
and likewise began the study of law. Up to this time Jacob 
Grimm had been actuated only by a general thirst for knowledge 
and his energies had not found any aim beyond the practical one 
of making himself a position in life. The first definite impulse 
came from the lectures of Savigny, the celebrated investigator 
of Roman law, who, as Grimm himself says (in the preface to 
the Deutsche Grammatik), first taught him to realize what it 
meant to study any science. Savigny ’s lectures also awakened 
in him that love for historical and antiquarian investigation 
which forms the basis of all his work. Then followed personal 
acquaintance, and it was in Savigny’s well-provided library tliat 
Grimm first turned over tlie leaves of Bodmer’s edition of the 
Old German minnesingers and other early texts, and felt an eager 
desire to penetrate further into the obscurities and half-revealed 
mysteries of their language. In tlu^ beginning of 1805 he re- 
ceived an invitation from Savigny, who had removed to Paris, 
to help him in his literary work. Grimm pa.sscd a vefy happy 
time in Paris, strengthening his taste for the literatures of the 
middle ages by his studies in the Paris libraries. Towards the 
close of the year he returned to Cassel, where his mother and 
Wilhelm had settled, the latter liaving finished his studies. 
The next year he obtained a situation in the war office with 
the very small salary of 100 thalers. One of his grievances was 
that he had to exchange his stylish Paris suit for a stiff uniform 
and pigtail. But he had full leisure for the prosecution of his 
studies. In 1808, soon after the death of his mother, he was 
appointed superintendent of the private library of Jerome 
Buonaparte, king of Westphalia, into which Hesse-C^sel had 
been incorporated by Napoleon. Jerome appointed him an 
auditor to the state council, while he retained his other post. 
His salary was increased in a short interval from 2000 to 4000 
francs, and his oflicial duties were liardly more than nominal. 
After the expulsion of J erome and the reinstalment of an elector, 
Grimm was ap^inted in 181 3 secretary of legation, to accompany 
the Hessian minister to the headquarters of the allied army. 
In 18x4 he was sent to Paris to demand restitution of the books 
carried off by the French, and in 18x4-18x5 he attended the 
congress of Vienna as secretary of legation. On his return he 
was again sent to Paris on the same errand as before. Meanwhile 
Wilhelm had received an appointment in the Cassel library, and 
in 1816 Jacob was made second librarian under Volkel. On the 
death of Vftlkel in 1828 the brothers expected to be advanced 
to the first and second librarianships respectively, and were 
mucli dissatisfied when the first place was given to Rommel, 
keeper of the archives. So they removed next year to Gottingen, 
where Jacob received the appointment of professor and librarian, 
Wilhelm that of under-librarian. Jacob Grimm lectured on 
legal antiquities, historical grammar, literary history, and 
fcd^omatics, explained Old German poems, and commented on 
i’ cHm Gemumia of Tacitus. At this pemd he is described as small 
^?:^|iild^ely in figure, with a harsh voice, speaking a broad Hessian 
powerful memory enabled him to dispense with the 
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extempore, referring only occasionally to a few names and dates 
written on a slip of paper. He himself reaxetted that he had begun 
the wotk ol teadhing so late in life ; and as a lecturer he was not 
aucoeOliieful : he had no idea of digesting his facts and suiting 
them to the comprehension of his hearers ; and even the brilliant, 
terseahd eloquent passageswhich abound in his writings lostmuch 
of their effect when jerked out in the midst of a long array of dry 
facts. In 1837, being one of the seven professow who signed a 
protest against the king of Hanover’s abrogation of the con- 
stitution established some years before, he was dismissed from his 
professorship, and banished from the kingdom of Hanover. 
He returned to Cassel together with his brother, who had also 
signed the protest, and remained there till, in 1840, they accept^ 
an invitation from the king of Prussia to remove to Berlin, 
where they both received professorships, and were elected 
'members of the Academy of Sciences. Not being under any 
obligation to lecture, Jacob seldom did so, but together with his 
brother worked at the great dictionary. During their stay at 
Cassel Jacob regularly attended the meetings of the academy, 
where he read papers on the most varied subjects. The l>est 
known of these are those on Lachmann, Schiller, and his brother 
Wilhelm (who died in 1859), on old age, and on the origin of 
language. He also descril^d his impressions of Italian and 
Scandinavian travel, interspersing his more general observai^ons 
with linguistic details, as is the case in all his works: ^ , 

Grimm died in 1863, working up to the last. He was never ill, 
and worked on all day, without haste and without pause. He was 
not at all impatient of interruption, but seemed rather to be 
refreshed by it, returning to his work without effort. He wrote 
for the press with great rapidity, and hardly ever made correc- 
tions. He never revised what he had written, remarking with 
a certain wonder of his brother, ** Wilhelm reads his manuscripts 
over again before sending them to press ! ” His temperament 
was uniformly cheerful, and he was easily amused. Outside his 
own special work he had a marked taste for botany. The 
spirit which animated his work is best described by himself at the 
end of his autobiography. “ Nearly all my labours have been 
devoted, either directly or indirectly, to the investigation of our 
earlier language, poetry and laws. These studies may have 
appeared to many, and may still appear, useless ; to me they 
have always seemed a noble and earnest task, definitely and 
inseparably connected with our common fatherland, and cal- 
culated to foster the love of it. My principle has always been in 
these investigations to under-value nothing, but to utilize the 
small for the illustration of the great, the popular tradition for 
the elucidation of the written monuments.” 

The purely scientific side of Grimm’s cliaractcr developed 
slowly. He seems to have felt the want of definite principles of 
etymology without beinp able to discover them, and indeed even 
in the first edition of his grammar (1819) he seems to be often 
groping in the dark. As early as 1815 we find A. W. Schlegcl 
reviewing the Altdeutsche W alder (a periodical published by the 
two brothers) very severely, condemning the lawless etymological 
combinations it contained, and insisting on the necessity of strict 
philological method and a fundamental investigation of the laws 
of language, especially in the correspondence of sounds. This 
criticism is said to have had a considerable influence on the direc- 
tion of Grimm’s studies. 

The first work he published, Uber den altdeutschen Meister- 
gesang (i8xi), was of a purely literary character. Yet even in 
this essay Grimm showed that Minnesang and Meistersang 
were really one form of poetry, of which they merely represented 
different stages of development, and also announced his important 
discovery of the invariable division of the Lied into three strophic 
parts. 

His text-editions were mostly prepared in common with 
his brother. In 1812 they published the two ancient fragments 
of the HilddnandsUed and the Weissenbrunner Gebet, Jacob 
having discovered what till then had never been suspecbxl-^the 
alliteration in these poems. However, Jacob had little taste for 
text-editing, and, as he himself confessed, the evolving of a 
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critiad text gave him little pleasure* He therefore left thb 
department to others^ especially Lachmsem, who soon turned 
his brilliant critical genius, tramed in the sevm school of dassical 
philobgy, to Old and Middle High Gerxnim ^etry and metre* 
Both tmthers were attracted from the beginning by all national 
poetry, whether in the form of epics, ballads or popular tales. 
They published in x8i6-i8i8 an anal3rsis and criticd sifting of 
the oldest epic traditions of the Germanic races under the title of 
Deutsche Sagen. At the same time they collected all the popular 
tales they could find, partly from mou^ of the prople, 
partly from manuscripts and books, and published in 18x2-1815 
the &st edition of thosp Kinder- und Hausmdrchen which have 
carried the name of the brothers Grimm^ into every household 
of the civilized world, and founded the science of foUc-lore. The 
closely allied subject of the satirical beast epic of the middle ages 
also Imd a great charm for Jacob Grimm, and he published an 
edition of the Reinhart Fuchs in 1854. His first contribution to 
mythology was the first volume of an edition of the Eddaic songs, 
undertaken conjointly with his brother, published in 1815, which, 
however, was not followed by any more. The first edition of his 
Deutsche Mythologie appeared in 1835. This great work covers 
the whole range of the subject, tracing the mythology and 
superstitions of the old Teutons back to the very dawn of direct 
evidence, and following their decay and loss down to the popular 
t]i|fitions, tales and expressions in which they still linger, 
^^rolhough by the introduction of tlie Code Napobon into 
Westphalia Grimm’s legal studies were made practically barren, 
he never lost his interest in the scientific study of law and 
national institutions, as the truest exponents of the life and 
character of a people. By the publication (in 1828) of his 
Rechtsalterthiimer he laid the foundations of that historical study 
of the old Teutonic laws and constitutions which was continued 
with brilliant success by Georg L. Maurer and others. In this 
work Grimm showed the importance of a linguistic study of the 
old laws, and the light that can be thrown on many a dark 
passage in them by a comparison of the corresponding words and 
expressions in the other old cognate dialects. He also knew 
how— and this is perhaps the most original and valuable pari of 
his work — ^to trace the spirit of the laws in countless allusions 
and sayings which occur in the old poems and sagas, or even 
survive in modern colloquialisms. 

Of all his more general works the boldest and most far-reaching 
is his Geschichie der deutschen Sprache, where at the same time 
the linguistic element is most distinctly brought forward. The 
subject of the work is, indeed, nothing less than the history which 
lies hidden in the words of the German language — the oldest 
national history of the Teutonic tribes determined by means of 
language. For this purpose he laboriously collects the scattered 
words and allusions to be found in classical writers, and endeavours 
to determine the relations in which the German language stood 
to those of the Getae, Thracians, Scythians, and many other 
nations whose languages are known only by doubtfully identified, 
often extremely corrupted remains preserved by Greek and 
Latin authors. Grimm’s results have been greatly modified 
by the wider range of comparison and improved methods of 
investigation which now characterize linguistic science, and 
many of the questions raised by him will probably for ever 
remain obscure ; but his book will always be one of the most 
fruitful and suggestive that have ever been written. 

Grimm’s famous Deutsche Grammaiik was the outcome of his 
purely philological work. The labours of past generations — 
from the humanists onwards — ^had collected an enormous 
mass of materials in the shape of text-editions, dictionaries 
and grammars, although most of it was uncritical and often 
untrustworthy. Something had even been done in the way 
of comparison and the determination of general laws, and the 
conception of a comparative Teutonic grammar had been clearly 
grasped by the illustrious Englishman George Hickes, at the 
beginning of the i8th century, and partly carried out him 
in his Thesaurus. Ten Kate in Holland had afterwards made 
valuable contributions to the history and comparison of the 
Teutonic languages. Even Grimm himself did not at first intend 
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tb indude all the languages in his grammar ; but he soon found 
that Old High German postulated Gothic, that the later stages 
of German could not be understood without the help of the Low 
German dialects, including English, and that the ri^ literature 
of Scandinavia could as little be ignored. The first edition of the 
first part of the Grammar, which appeared in 18x9, and is now 
extremely rare, treated of the inflections of all these languages, 
together with a general introduction, in which he vindicated the 
importance of an hbtorical study of the German language against 
Use a priori, cjuas^philosophicad methods then in vogue. 

In 1822 thtt volume appeared in a second edition— really a 
new work, for, as Grimm himself says in the preface, it cost him 
little reflection to mow down the first crop to the ground. The 
wide distance between the two stages of Grimm’s development 
in these two editions is significantly shown by the fact that while 
the first edition gives only the inflections, in the second volume 
phonology takes up no fewer than 600 pages, more than half of the 
whole volume. Grimm had, at last, awakened to the full 
conviction that all sound philology must be based on rigorous 
adhesion to the laws of sound-change, and he never afterwards 
swerved from this principle, which gave to all his investigations, 
even in their boldest flights, that iron-bound consistency, and 
that force of conviction which distinguish science from dilettante- 
ism ; up to Grimm’s time philology was nothing but a more or 
less laborious and conscientious dilettanteism, with occasional 
flashes of scientific inspiration ; he made it into a science. His 
advance must be attributed mainly to the influence of his 
contemporary R. Rask. Rask was born two years later than 
Grimm, but his remarkable precocity gave him somewhat the 
start. Even in Grimm’s first editions his Icelandic paradigms are 
based entirely on Rask’s grammar, and in his second edition he 
relied almost entirely on Rask for Old English. His debt to 
Rask can only be estimated at its true value by comparing his 
treatment of Old English in the two editions ; the difference 
is very great. Thus in the first edition he declines deeg, deeges, 
plural dasgas, not having observed the law of vowel-change 
pointed out by Rask. There can be little doubt that the appear- 
ance of Rask’s Old English grammar was a main inducement 
for him to recast his work from the beginning. To Rask also 
belongs the merit of having first distinctly formulated the laws 
of sound-correspondence in the different languages, especially 
in the vowels, those more fleeting elements of speech which had 
hitherto been ignored by etymologists. 

This leads to a question which has been the subject of much 
controversy, — ^Who discovered what is known as Grimm's law ? 
This law of the correspondence of consonants in the older Indo- 
germanic, Low and High Germdn languages respectively was 
first fully stated by Grimm in the second edition of the first 
part of his grammar. The correspondence of single consonants 
had been more or less clearly recognized by several of his pre- 
decessors ; but the one who came nearest to the discovery of the 
complete law was the Swede J. Ihre, who established a consider- 
able number of “ literarum permutationes,” such as b for /, 
with the examples bara^ferre, befwer^ fiber. Rask, in his essay 
on the origin of the Icelandic language, gives the same com- 
parisons, with a few additions and corrections, and even the very 
same examples in most cases. As Grimm in the preface to his 
first edition expressly mentions this essay of Rask, there is every 
probability that it gave the first impulse to his own investigations. 
But there is a -wide difierence between the isolated permutations 
of his predecessors and the comprehensive generalizations under 
which he himself ranged them. The extension of the law to 
High German is also entirely his own. The only fact that 
can be adduced in support of the assertion that Grimm wished 
to deprive Rask of his claims to priority is that he does not 
expressly mention Rask’s results in his second edition. But 
this is part of the plan of his work, viz. to refrain from all 
controversy or reference to the works of others. In his first 
edition he expressly calls attention to Rask’s essay, and praises 
it most ungrudgingly. Rask himself refers as little to Ihre, 
merely alluding in a general way to Ihre’s permutations, although 
his own debt to Ihre is infinitely greater than that of Grimm to 
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Rask or any one ebe. ? It » tmc that a certain bittecnetM of 
feeding afterwards aprai^' up between C^m and Rask, but this 
WGU the fault of the latter^ who^ impatient; df contradiction and 
irritable in controversy, refused to acknowledge the value of 
Grimm’s views when they involved modification of his own. 
The importance of Grimm’s gericraliaation in the history of 
philology cannot be overestimated, arid even the mystic com- 
pleteness and symmetry of its formulation, although it has proved 
a hindrance to the correct explanation of the causes of the 
c^nges, was well calculated to strike the popular mind, arid 
give it a vivid idea of the paramount importance of law, and the 
necessity of disregarding mere superficial resemblance. The 
most lawless etymologist bows down to the authority of Grimm’s 
law, even if hu honours it almost as much in the breach as in the 
observance. 

Ihe grammar was continued in three volumes, treating 
principally of derivation, composition and syntax, which last 
was left unfinished. Grimm then began a third edition, of which 
only one part, comprising the vowels, appeared in 2840, his 
time being afterwards taken up mainly by the dictionary. The 
grammar stands alone in the annals of science for comprehensive- 
ness, method and fulness of detail. Every law, every letter, 
every syllable of inflection in the different languages is illustrated 
by an almost exhaustive mass of inaterial. It has served as a 
model for all succeeding investigators. Diez’s grammar of the 
Romance languages is founded entirely on its methocb, which 
have also exerted a profound influence on the wider study of the 
Indo-Germonic languages in general. 

In the great German dictionary Grimm undertook a task for 
which he was hardly suited. His exclusively historical tendencies 
made it impossible for him to do justice to the individuality of a 
living language ; and the disconnected statement of the facts 
of language in an ordinary alphabetical dictionary fatally 
mars its scientific character. It was also undertaken on so large 
a scale os to make it impossible for him and his brother to com- 
plete it themselves. The dictionary, as far as it was worked out 
by Grimm himself , may be described as a collection of discon- 
nected antiquarian essays of high value. 

Grimm’s scientific chanicter is notable for its combination 
of breadth and unity, lie was as far removed from the narrow- 
ness of the specialist who has no ideas, no sympathies beyond 
some one author, period or corner of science, as from the shallow 
dabbler who fcverislily attempts to master the details of half a 
dozen discordant pursuits. Even within his own special studies 
there is the same wise concentration ; no Mezzofanti-like parrot 
display of useless polyglottism. The very foundations of his 
nature were harmonious ; his patriotism and love of historical 
investigation received their fullest siitisfaction in the study of the 
language, traditions, mythology, laws and literature of his own 
countrymen and their nearest kindred. But from this centre 
his investigations were pursued in every direction as far as his 
unerring instinct of healthy limitation would allow. He was 
equally fortunate in the harmony that subsisted between his 
intellectual and moral nature. He made cheerfully the heavy 
sacrifices that science demands from its disciples, without feeling 
any of that envy and bitterness which often torment weaker 
natures ; and although he lived apart from his fellow men, he 
was full of human sympatliies, and no man has ever exercised 
a profoundcr influence on the destinies of mankind. His was 
the very ideal of the noblest type of German character. 

The following is a complete list of his separately published works, 
those which he f)ublished in common with nis brother being marked 
with a star. For a list of his essays in periodicals, &c., see vol. v. of 
his KUinere Schrifknt from which the present list is taken. His life is 
best studied in his own ," Selbstbiographie,*' in vol. i. of the KMnere 
Schriften, There is also a brief memoir by K. Godeke in Gdttinqer 
Prof$s$orcn (('lotha (Perthes), 1872) : Vber den altdeutschen Meister- 
gesung (Gottingen, i8ii) ; '^Kinder- und Hausmdrehen (Berlin, 
z8x2~i8x 5) (many editions) ; *Das Lied von Hildebrand und das 
IVeissenbrunmr Gebet (Cassel, 1812) ; Altdvuische Wdlder (Caaeel, 
Frankfort, x8x3~t8z6, 3 vols.) ; *Der arme Heinrich von Hartmann 
von der Aue Q^erlin, 1815) ; Irmensfrasse und Irmensdtde (Vienna, 
X815) ; *Die Lieder der atten Edda (Berlin, 18x5), Silva de romances 
oieimiVifsnna, 16x5) ; ^Deutsche Sageft (Berlin, x8i6->i8t8, and ed.. 


> Berlin, i 8 ( 3 g>*r 866 ) ; I3^tsche GrammaHM (Midng&a, i8z^ arid ed^, 
Gdttiofexv, 1822^.1840) (tafkdnted 1870 W. Sebeser, Berlin) 
^iephamviUch’s kkine . serbische Grammatih^vefdevdscht mil eiUier 
Vorreae ;flLripzig and Berlin, 1824) ; Zia/ 'Kecension der deutschen 
GrammaUk (Cassel, '1826) ; *Mscke ElfenmdrcMn; dus dem Enghscheu 
(Leipaig, 1826) ; Deutsche RechtsaUertAmcr (Gottingen, 1828, 2nd 
ed., 1X854) ; Hymnorum vetsris ecclesiae /CXVJ, interprCtoHo theodisca 
(Gottingen, 1839); Fucks , (Berlin, 1%^^) ; Deutsche 

Myiholosie (GOitingen, 1835, jrd ed., 1854, 2 vols.) ; Taciti Germania 
(Gottingen, 1835); Uber meine Entlassung (Basel, 1838); 
(^ether with Schmeller) Latemische Gedichte des X. und XI. 
jahfhunderts (GOttiagen, 1838) ; Sendschreiben an Karl Lachmann 
Uber Reinhart Fuchs (Berlin, 1840); WeistUmcr, Th. i. (Gottingen, 
1840) (continued, partly by others, in 5 parts, 1840-1869) ; Andreas 
und Elene (Cassel, 1840) ; Frau A venture (Berlin, 1842) ; Geschiehte 
der deutschen Sprache (Leipzig, 1848, 3rd ed., 1868, 2 vols.) ; Das 
Wort des Besitzes (Berlin, 1850).; * Deutsches Worterhuch^ Bd. i. 
(Leipzig, 1854) ; Rede auf Wilhelm Grimm und Rede Uber das Alter 
(Berlin, 1868, 3rd ed., 1865) ; Kleiner e Schriften (Berlin, 1864-1870, 

, ,3 vols.). (H. Sw.) 

GRIMH^WILBELM CARL (1786-1859). For the chief events 
in the life of Wilhelm Grimm see article on Jacob Grimm above. 
As Jacob himself said in his celebrated address to the Berlin 
Academy on the death of his brother, the whole of their lives 
were passed together. In their schooldays they had one bed 
and one table In common, as students they had two beds and 
two tables in the same room, and they always lived under one 
roof, and had their books and property in common. Noriflid 
Wilhelm’s marriage in any way disturb their harmonyJ]®5 
Cleasby said (“ Life of Clcasby,” prefixed to his Icele^ic 
Dictionary, p. Ixix.), “ they both live in the same house, and in 
such harmony and community that one might almost imagine 
the children were common property.” Wilhelm’s cliaracter 
was a complete contrast to that of his brother. As a boy he was 
strong and healthy, but as he grew up he was attacked by a long 
and severe illness, which left him weak all his life. His was a less 
comprehensive and energetic mind than that of his brother, and 
he had less of the spirit of investigation, preferring to confine 
himself to some limited and definitely bounded field of work ; 
he utilized everything that bore directly on his own studies, and 
ignored tlic rest. These studies were almost always of a literary 
nature. It is characteristic of his more aesthetic nature that he 
took great delight in music, for which his brother had but a 
moderate liking, and had a remarkable gift of story-telling. 
Cleasby, in the account of his visit to the brothers, quoted above, 
tells that ” Wilhelm read a sort of farce written in the Frankfort 
dialect, depicting the ‘ malhcurs ’ of a rich Frankfort tradesman 
on a holiday jaunt on Sunday. It was very droll, ,and he read 
it admirably.” Cleasby describes him as “an uncommonly 
animated, jovial fellow.” He was, accordingly, much sought in 
society, which he frequented much more than his brother. 

His first work was a spirited translation of the Danish Kampeviser, 

I AltddnUchc Ilddenliedery published in 1811-1813, which made his 
name at first more widely known than that of his brother. The 
most importfint of his text editions are — Ruolandslied (Gottingen, 
1838) ; Konrad von Wiirzburg*s Goldene Schmiede (Berlin, 1840) ; 
Grave Ruodolf (Gottingen, 1844, 2nd ed.) ; Athis und Prophilias 
(Berlin, 1846) ; Altdeutscke Gesprdche (Berlin, 1851) ; Freidank 
(^ttingen, 1 860, 2nd ed.) . Of his other works the most important is 
Deutsche Holdensage (Berlin, x 808 , and ed.). His Deutsche Runsn 
(Gottingen, 1821) has now only an historical interest. (H. Sw.) 

GRUMA, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, on the left bank 
of the Mulde, 19 m. S.E, of I.eipzig on the railway Dobeln- 
Dresden. Pop. (1Q05) 11,182. it h^ a Roman Catholic and 
three Evangelical churches, and among other principal buildings 
I are the Schloss built in the 12th century, and long a residence of 
the margraves of Meissen and the electors of Saxony ; the town- 
hall, dating from 1442, and the famous school Fiirstenschule 
{lUustre MManum), erected by the elector Maurice on the site 
of the former Augustinian monastery in 1550, having provision 
for 104 free scholars and a library numbering zo,ooo volumes. 
There are also a modem school, a teachers’ seminary, a com- 
mercial school and a school of brewing. Among the industries of 
the town are ironfounding, machine building and dyeworks, 
while paper and gloves are manufactured there. Gardening 
and agriculture generally are also important branches of industry. 
In the inunediate' neighbourhood are the ruins of the Cistercian 
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nunneiy from wfakh Oatlierine von Bora fled in 1523) and the 
village of Doben, with an old castle. Grimraa is of Soi^n 
origin^ and is mentioned in 1)203. passed then into 
possession of Saxony and has remained since part of that 
country. " 

See Loren*, 'Die Stadt Grimma, hisiorisch feescfcm&efi {Ldp*ig, 1871) ; 
ROasler, Gesckichte der hdniglich sdchsisch$n FUrsktn* und .Landes* 
schtUe Grimma (l-eip*ig, 1891) ; U Sclunidt, Urkundenbuch der 
Siadt Grimma (Leipzig, 1895) ; and Fraustadt, Grimmenser Stamm* 
back (Grimma, 1900). 

GftaUKHELSHAWEN, HANS JAKOB CnSBlSTOFFEL VON 

(c. 1625-1676), German author, wais born at Gclnhausen in or 
about 1625. At the age of ten he was kidnapped by Hessian 
soldiery, and in their midst tasted the adventures of military 
life in the Thirty Years* War. At its dose, Grimmclshauscn 
entered the service of Franz Egon von Fiirstenberg, bishop 
of Strassburg, and in 1665 was made Schuliheiss (magistrate) 
at Renchen in Baden. On obtaining this appointment, he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, and in 1669 published 
Der ahenteuerliche Simplictssintusy Teutsch^ d,h. die Beschretbung 
des Lebens eines seltsavien Vaganten, genannt Melchior Sternfds 
von Fuchsheim, the greatest German novel of the 17th century. 
For this work he took as his model the picaresque romances of 
Spain, already to some extent known in Germany. Simplicissi* 
mus is in great measure its author’s autobiography ; he begins 
with'the childhood of his hero, and describes the latter’s adven- 
tures amid the stirring scenes of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
realistic detail with which these pictures arc presented makes the 
book one of the most valuable documents of its time. In the 
later parts Grimmelshauseh, however, ovcr-indulges in allegory, 
and finally loses himself in a Robinson Crusoe story. Among 
his other works the most important are^the so-called SimpUcior 
nische Schriflen : Die Erzbetriigerin und Landsiortzerin Courasche 
(c, 1669) ; Der seltsame Springinsfeld (1670) and Das wunderbar* 
liche Vogelncst (1672). His satires, such as Der ieutsche Michel 
(1670), and ** gallant ” novels, like Dictwald und Amelinde 
(1670) are of inferior interest. He died at Rcnchcn on the 
17th of August 1676, where a monument was erected to him in 
1879 - 

Editions of Simplicissimus and the Simplii ianische Schriften have 
been published by A. von Keller (1854), H. Kiirz (1863-1864), 
J. Tittmann (1877) and F. Bobertag (1882). A reprint of the first 
edition of the novel was edited by R. Kogel for the series of Neudrucke 
des j6, und /^.Jahrhufiderts (1880). Sec the introductions to these 
editions ; also F. Antoine, Etude sur U Simplicissimus de Grimniels* 
hausen (1882) and E. Schmidt in his Charakteristiken, vol. 1. (1886). 

GRIMOARD, PHILIPPE HENRI, Comte de (1753-1815), 
French soldier and military writer, entered the royal army at 
the age of sixteen, and in 1775 published his Essai theorique et 
practique sur les baiailles. Shortly afterwards Louis XVL 
placed him in his own military cabinet and employed him 
especially in connexion with schemes of army reform. By the 
year of the Revolution he had become one of Louis’s most 
valued counsellors, in political as well as military matters, and 
was marked out, though only a colonel, as the next Minister of 
War. In 1791 Grimoard was entrusted with tlie preparation 
of the scheme of defence for France, which proved two years 
later of great assistance to the Committee of Public Safety. 
The events of 1792 put an end to his military career, and the 
remainder of his life was spent in writing military books. 

The following works by liim, besides his fiist essay, have retained 
some importance; Histoire des demitres campagnes de Turenne 
(Paris, 1780), Lettres et mSmoires de Turenne (Paris, 1780), Troupes 
Ugeres et leur emploi (Paris, 1782), ConquStes de Gustave-Adolphe 
(Stockholm and Neufchatel, 1782-1791) ; M&moires de Gustave 
Adolphe (Paris, 1790), Correspondence of Marshal Richelieu (Paris, 
1789), St. Germain (1789), and Bernis (1790), Vie et r?gne de FrSdJric 
le Grand (London, 1788), Lettres et mimoires du marichal de Saxe 
Paris, 1794)* V Expedition de Minorque en (Paris, 1798), 
Recherches sur la force de Varmie frangaise depute Henri IV jusqu*en 
1 80s (Paris, i8o(>), Memoires du marUhal de Tess^ Paris, 1806), 
Lettres de Bolingbroke (Paris, 1808), TraitS sur le service d*6tat*majof 
(Paris, 1809), and (with Servan) Tableau historique de la guerre de 
la RivoluUon (Paris, 1808). 

GIUMSBlf, or Great Grimsby, a municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough of LincolnsUre, England ; an im{^rt«uit 


seaport near the mouth of die Umnber on the soiith shore/ 
Pop. (tg&t) 63^x38; It is 155 m. N. by E. from Londoii' by the 
Great Northern railway, and 1.4 also served by the Great Central 
railway i The churchof St J ames, situated in the older pa rt of the 
town, IS a crucifonn Early English building, retaining, in spite 
of injudicious restoration, many beautiful details^ The chief 
buddings are that containing the town hall and the grammar 
school (a foundation of 1547), the exchange, a theatre, and the 
customs house and dock offices. A sailors’ and fishermen’s 
Harbour of Refuge, free library, constitutional club and technical 
school are maintained. The duke of York public gardens were 
opened in 1894. Adjacent to Grimsby on the east is the coastal 
watering-plactj of Cleethorpes. 

The dock railway station lies a mile from the town stationw 
In 1849 the Great Central (then the Manchester, Sheffield 
Sc Lincolnshire) railway initiated a scheme of reclamation 
and dock-construction. This was completed in 1854, and sub- 
sequent extensions were made. There are two large fish-docks, 
and, for general traffic, the Royal dock, communicating with the 
Humber through a tidal basin, the small Union dock, and the 
cxten.sive Alexandra dock, together with graving docks, timber 
yards, a patent slip, &c. These docks have an area of about 
104 acres, but were found insufficient for the growing traffic of 
the port, and in 1906 the construction of a large new dock, of 
about 40 acres’ area and 30 to 35 ft. depth, was undertaken by 
the Great Central Company at Immingham, 5 m. above Grimsby 
on the Humber. The principal imports are butter, woollens, 
timber, cereals, eggs, glass, cottons, preserved meat, wool, 
sugar and bacon. The exports consist chiefly of woollen yam, 
woollens, cotton goods, cotton yarn, machinery, &c. and coal. 
It is as a fishing port, however, that Grimsby is chiefly famous. 
Two of the docks are for the accommodation of the fishing fleet, 
which, consisting principally of steam tnawJers, numbers up- 
wards of 500 vessels. Regular passenger steamers run from 
Grimsby to Dutch and south Swedish ports, and to Esbjerg 
(Denmark), chiefly those of the Wilson line and the Great Central 
railway. The chief industries of Grimsby are shipbuilding, 
brewing, tanning, manufaertures of ship tackle, ropes, ice for 
preserving fish, turnery, flour, linseed cake, artificial manure ; 
and there are saw mills, bone and com mills, and creosote works. 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 
councillors. Area, 2852 acres. 

Grimsby {Grimesbi) is supposed to have been the landing-place 
of the Danes on their first invasion of Britain towards the close 
of the 8lh century. It was a borough by prescription as early 
as 1201, in which year King John granted the burgesse.s a charter 
of liberties according to the custom of the burgesses of North- 
ampton. Henry III. in 1227 granted to “ the mayor and good 
men ” of Grimsby, that they should hold the town for a yearly 
rent of jCm, and confirmed the some in 1271. These charters 
were confirmed by later sovereigns. A governing charter, 
under the title of mayor and burgesses, was given by James II. 
in 1688, and under this the appointment of officers and other of 
the corporation arrangements are to a great extent regulated. 
In 1201 King John granted the burgesses an annual fair for 
fifteen days, beginning on the 25th of May. Two annual fairs 
arc now held, namely on the first Monday in April and the second 
Monday in October. No early grant of a market can be found, 
but in 1792 the market-day was Wednesday. In 1888 it had 
ceased to exist. Grimsby returned two members to the parlia- 
ment of 1298, but in 1833 the number was reduced to one. 

In the time of Edward 111 . Grimsby was an important seaport, 
but the haven became obstructed by sand and mud deposited 
by the Humber, and so the access of large vessels was prevented. 
At the beginning of the 19th century a subscription was raised 
by the proprietors of land in the neighbourhood for improving 
the harbour, and an act was obtained by which they were 
incorporated under the title “ The Grimsby Haven Co.” The 
fishing trade had become so important by x8oo that it was 
necessary to construct a new dock. 

GRIMSTON, SIR HARBOTTLE (1603-1685), English politician, 
second son of Sir Harbottle Grimston, Bart. (d. 1648), was bom 
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at Bradfield Hall, near Haaningtree, on the 27th of January 
1603. Educated at Emmanuel College^ Cambridge, he became 
a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, then recorder of Harwich and 
recorder of Colchester. As member for Colchester, Grimston 
sat in the Short Parliament of 1640, and he represented the same 
borough during the Long Parliament, sp^dily becoming a 
leading member of the popular party. He attacked Archbishop 
Laud witih great vigour; was a member of the important 
committees of the parliament, including the one appointed 
in consequence of the attempt^ seizure of the five members ; 
and became deputy-*lieutenant of Essex after the posing of the 
militia ordinance in January 1642. He disliked taking up arms 
against the king, but remained nominally an adherent of the 
parliamentary party during the Civil War. In the words of 
Clarendon, he continued rather than concurred with them.” 
Grimston does not appear to have taken the Solemn League 
and Covenant, but after the conclusion of the first period of ih 6 
war he again became more active. He was president of the 
committee which investigated the escape of the king from 
Hampton Court in 1647, and was one of those who negotiated 
with Charles at Newport in 1648, when, according to Burnet, 
he fell upon his knees and urged the king to come to terms. 
From this time Grimston’s sympathies appear to have been with 
the Royalists. Turned out of the House of Commons when the 
assembly was “ purged ” by Colonel Pride, he was imprisoned ; 
but was released after promising to do nothing detrimental to 
the parliament or the army, and spent the next few years in 
retirement. Before this time, his elder brother having already 
died, he had succeeded his father as 2nd baronet. In 1656 
Sir Harbottle was returned to Cromwell’s second parliament 
as member for Essex ; but he was not allowed to take his seat ; 
and with 97 others who were similarly treated he issued a 
remonstrance to the public. He was among the secluded members 
who re-entered the Long Parliament in Februray 1660, was then 
a member of the council of state, and was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the Convention Parliament of 1660. 
As Speaker he visited Charles II. at Breda, and addressed him 
in very flattering terms on his return to London ; but he refused 
to accede to the king’s demand that he should dismiss Burnet 
from his position as chaplain to the Master of the Rolls, and in 
parliament he strongly denounced any relaxation of the laws 
against papists. Grimston did not retain the office of Speaker 
after the dissolution of the Convention Parliament, but he was 
a member of the commission which tried the regicides, and in 
November 1660 he was appointed Master of the Rolls. Report 
says he paid Clarendon £8000 for the office, while Burnet declares 
he obtained it “ without any application of his own.” He died 
on the 2nd of January 1685. His friend and chaplain, Burnet, 
speaks very highly of his piety and impartiality, while not 
omitting the undoubted fact that he was ** mu^ sharpened 
against popery.” He translated the law reports of his father-in- 
law, the judge, Sir George Croke (1560-1642), which were written 
in Norman-French, and five editions of this work have appeared. 
Seven of his parliamentary speeches were published, and he 
also wrote Strena Christiana (London, 1644, and other editions). 
Grimston’s first wife, Croke's daughter Mary, bore him six sons 
and two daughters ; and by his second wife, Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, K.B., a grandson of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, he had one daughter. 

Of his sons one only, Samuel (1643-1700), survived his father, 
and when he died in October 1700 the baronetcy became extinct. 
Sir Harbottle’s eldest daughter, Mary, married Sir Capel Luckyn, 
Bart., and their grandson, William Luckyn, succeeded to the 
estates of his great-uncle, Sir Samuel Grimston, and took the 
name of Grimston in 1700. This William Luckyn Grimston 
(iW 3’"1756) was created Baron Dunboyne and Viscount Grimston 
iit the peerage of Ireland in 1719. He was succeeded as 2nd 
viscount by his son James (1711-1773), whose son James Bucknall 
(1747-1808) was made an English peer as baron Verulam of 
Gorhambuiy in 1790, Then in 1815 his son James Walter (1775- 
1845), baron Verulam, was created earl of Verulam, and the 
present peer is his direct descendant. Sir Harbottle Grimston 


bought Sir Nidiolas Bacon’s estate at Goifaambury, which is 
still the residence of his descendants. 

See G. Burnet, History of My Own Tims, edited by O. Airy (Oxford, 
1900). 

GRIMTHORPB^ EDMUND BECKETT, iST Baron (181^1905), 
son of Sir Edmund Beckett Denison, was bom on the 12^ of 
May 1816. He was educated at Doncaster and Eton, whence he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, and gradual thirtieth 
wrangler in 1838. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1841. Upon succeeding to the baronetcy in 1874 he dropped 
the name of Dem'son, which his father had assumed in 1816. 
From 1877 1900 he was chancellor and vicar-general of York, 

wd he was raised to the peerage in 1886. He was made a Q.C. 
in 1854, and was for many years a leader of the Parliamentary 
Bar. He devoted himself to the study of astronomy, horology 
and architecture, more especially Gothic ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. As early as 1850 he had become a recognized authority 
on clocks, watches and bells, and in particular on the construction 
of turret clocks, for he had designed Dent’s Great Exhibition 
clock, and his Rudimentary Treatise had gone through many 
editions. In 1851 he was called upon, in conjunction with the 
astronomer royal (Mr, afterwards Sir, G. B. Airy) and Mr Dent, 
to design a suitable clock for the new Houses of Parliament. 
The present tower clock, popularly known as “ Big Ben,” was 
constructed after Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. In a number 
of burning questions during his time Lord Grimthorpe took 
a prominent part. It is, however, in connexion with the restora- 
tion of St Albans Abbey that he is most widely known. The 
St Albans Abbey Reparation Committee, which had been in 
existence since 1871, and for which Sir Gilbert Scott had carried 
out some admirable repairs, obtained a faculty from the Diocesan 
Court in 1877 to repair and restore the church and fit it for 
cathedral and parochial services. Very soon, however, the 
committee found itself unable to raise the necessary funds, 
and it was at this juncture that a new faculty was granted to 
Ix)rd Grimthorpe (then Sir Edmund Beckett) to ‘‘ restore, repair 
and refit ” the abbey at his own expense. Lord Grimthorpe 
made it an express stipulation that the work should be done 
according to his own designs and under his own supervision. 
His public spirit in undertaking the task was undeniable, but 
his treatment of the roof, the new west front, and the windows 
inserted in the terminations of the transepts, excited a storm of 
adverse criticism, and was the subject of vigorous protests from 
the professional world of architecture. He died on the 29th 
of April 1905, being succeeded as 2nd baron by his nephew, 
E. W. Beckett (b. 1856), who had sat in parliament as conserva- 
tive member for the Whitby division of Yorkshire from 1885. 

GRINDAL EDMUND (r. 1519-1583), successively bishop of 
London, archbishop of York and archbishop of Canterbury, 
born about 1519, was son of William Grindal, a farmer of Hensing- 
ham, in the parish of St Bees, Cumberland. He was educated at 
Magdalene and Christ’s Colleges and then at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. and was elected fellow in 
1538. He proceeded M.A. in 1541, was ordained deacon in 1544 
and was proctor and Lady Margaret preacher in 1548-1549. 
Probably through the influence of Ridley, who had been master 
of Pembroke Hall, Grindal was selected as one of the Protestant 
disputants during the visitation of 1549. He had a considerable 
talent for this work and was often employed on similar occasions. 
When Ridley became bishop of London, he made Grindal one 
of his chaplains and gave him the precentorship of St Paul’s. 
He was soon promoted to be one of Edward Vl.’s chaplains 
and prebendary of Westminster, and in October 1552 was one 
of the six divines to whom the Forty-two articles were submitted 
for examination before being sanctioned by the Privy Council. 
According to* Knox, Grindal distinguished himself from most of 
the court preachers in 1^53 by denouncing the worldliness of 
the courtiers and foreteUing ^e evils to follow on the king's 
death. 

That event frustrated Grindal’s proposed elevation to the 
episcopal bench and he did not consider himself boimd to await 
the evils which he had foretold. He abandoned his preferments 
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on Maxy’s accession and' made his way to Sttassbutg. Thence^ 
like so many of the Marian exiles^ he proceeded to Frankfurt^ 
where he endeavoured to compose the disputes between the 
“ Coxians ’*(see Om, RicHAitD), who regarded ^e 1552 Prayer 
Book as the perfection of reform, and the Knoxi^, who wanted 
further sii^lification. He returned to England in January 1559, 
was appointed one of the committee to revise the litur^, and ! 
one of the Protestant representatives at the Westminster con- 
ference. In July he was also elected Master of Pembroke Hall 
in succession to the recusant Dr Thomas Young (1514-1580) 
and Bishop of London in succession to Bonner. 

Grindal himself was, however, inclined to be recalcitrant from 
different motives. He had qualms about vestments and other 
traces of ** popery ” as well as about the Erastianism of Eliza- 
beth’s ecclesiastic^ government. His Protestantism was robust 
enough ; he did not mind recommending that a priest might 
be put to some torment ” {Hatfield MSS, 1. 269) ; and in October 
1562 he wrote to Cecil begging to know “ if that second Julian, 
the king of Navarre, is killed ; as he intended to preach at St 
Paul’s Cross, and might take occasion to mention God’s judge- 
ments on him ” {Domestic CaL, 1547-1580, p. 209). But he was 
loth to execute judgments upon English Puritans, and modem 
high churchmen complain of his infirmity of purpose, his oppor- 
tunism and his failure to give Parker adequate assistance in 
rebuilding the shattered fabric of the English Church. Grindal 
lacked tlmt firm faith in the supreme importance of uniformity 
and autocracy which enabled Whitgift to persecute with a clear 
conscience nonconformists whose theology was indistinguishable 
from his own. Perhaps he was as wise as his critics ; at any 
rate the rigour which he repudiated hardly brought peace or 
strength to the Church when practised by his successors, and 
London, which was always a difficult see, involved Bishop Sandys 
in similar troubles when Grindal had gone to York. As it was, 
although Parker said that Grindal ** was not resolute and severe 
enough for the government of London,” his attempts to enforce 
the use of the surplice evoked angry protests, especially in 1565, 
when considerable numbers of the nonconformists were sus- 
pended ; and Grindal of his own motion denounced Cartwright 
to the Council in 1570, Other anxieties were brought upon him 
by the burning of his cathedral in 1561, for although Grindal 
himself is said to have contributed £1200 towards its rebuilding, 
the laity of his diocese were niggardly with their subscriptions 
and even his clergy were not liberal. 

In 1570 Grindal was translated to the archbishopric of York, 
where Puritans were few and coercion would be required mainly 
for Roman Catholics. His first letter from Cawood to Cecil 
told that he had not been well received, that the gentry were not 
“ well-affected to godly religion and among the common people 
many superstitious practices remained.” It is admitted by his 
Anglican critics that he did the work of enforcing uniformity 
against the Roman Catholics with good-will and considerable 
tact. He must have given general satisfaction, for even before 
Parker’s death two persons so different as Burghley and Dean 
Nowell independently recommended Grindal’s appointment as 
his successor, and Spenser speaks warmly of him in the Shepherd's 
Calendar as the gentle shepherd Algrind.” Burghley wished 
to conciliate the moderate Puritans and advised Grindal to 
mitigate the severity which had characterized Parker’s treatment 
of the nonconformists. Grindal indeed attempted a reform of 
the ecclesiastical courts, but his metropolitical activity was cut 
short by a conflict with the arbitrary temper of the queen. 
Elizabeth required Grindal to suppress the “ prophesyings ” 
or meetings for discussion which had come into vogue among the 
Puritan clergy,and she even wanted him to discourage preaching; 
she would have no doctrine that was not inspired by her authority. 
Grindal remonstrated, claiming some voice for the Giurch, and 
in June 1577 was suspended from his jurisdictional, though not 
his spiritu^, functions for disobedience. He stood firm, and 
in January 1578 Secretary Wilson informed Burghley that the 
queen wished to have the archbishop deprived. She was dis- 
suaded from this extreme course, but Grindal’s sequestration 
was oontmued in spite of a petition from Convocation in 1581 


fmr his reinstatement. Elizabeth then suggested that he should 
resign ; this he declined to do, and after making an apolo^ to the 
queen he was reinstated towards the end of 1582. Bht his 
infhmities were mcicasing, and while making preparations for 
his resignation, he died on the 6th of July 1583 and was buried in 
Croydon parish church. He left constderable benefactions to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; he also endowed a free school at 
St Bees, and left money for the poor of St Bees, Canterbury, 
Lambeth and Croydon. 

Strype *8 Life of Grindal is the principal authority ; see also Diet. 
Na$, Biogr, and, besides the authorities tliere cited, Gough's General 
Index to Parker Soc. Publ. ; Acts of the Privy Council ; Cal. of 
Hatfield MSS. ; Dixon's HisL of the Church of England ; Frefre's 
volume in Stephens' and Hunt's series ; Cambridge Mod. Hist. 
vol. Hi. ; Gee's Elizabethan Clergy ; Bin's Elizabethan Eeligious 
Settlement; and Pierce's Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts 
(1909). (A. F. P.) 

GRINDELWALD, a valley in the Bernese Obcrland, and one 
of the chief resorts of tourists in Switzerland. It is shut in on 
the south by the precipices of the Wetterhorn, Mettenbeig 
and Eiger, between which two famous glaciers fiow down. On 
the north it is sheltered by the Faulhorn range, while on the 
east the Great Scheidegg Pass leads over to Meiringen, and on 
the south-west the Little Scheidegg or Wengem (railway 
ii| m. across) divides it from Lauterbrunnen. The main village 
is connected with Interlaken by a rack railway (13 m.). The 
valley is very green, and possesses excellent pastures, as well as 
fruit trees, though little corn is grown. It is watered by the 
Black Liitschine, a tributary of the Aar. The height of the 
parish church above the sea-level is 346B ft. The population 
m 1900 was 3346, practically all Protestant and German-speaking, 
and living in 558 houses. The glacier guides arc among the best 
in the Alps. The valley was originally inhabited by the serfs 
of various great lords in summer for the sake of pasturage. A 
chapel in a cave was superseded about 1 146 by a wooden church, 
replaced about 1180 by a stone church, which was pulled down 
in 1793 to erect the present building. Gradually the Austin 
canons of Interlaken bought out all the other owners in the 
valley, but when tliat house was suppressed in 1528 by the town 
of Bern the inhabitants gained their freedom. The houses near 
the hotel Adler bear the name of Gydisdorf, but there is no 
village of Grindelwald properly speaking, though that name is 
usually given to the assemblage of hotels and shops between 
Gydisdorf and the railway station. Grindelwald is now very 
much frequented by visitors in winter. 

See W. A, B. CooUdge, Walks and Excursions in the Valley of 
Grindelwald (also in French and German) (Grindelwald, 1900) ; 
Emmanuel Friedli, Edrndiitsch als Spiegel bernischen Volksiums, 
vol. ii. (Grindelwald, Bern, 1908) ; K. F. von Mulinen, Beitrdge zur 
Heimatkunde des Kantons Bern, deutschen Texts, vol. i. (Bern, 1879), 

§ p. 24-26 ; G. Strasser, Der Gletschermann (Grindelwald, x 888-1890). 

cattered notices may be found in the edition (London, 1899) of the 
** General Introduction " (entitled " Hints and Note.s for Travellers 
in the Alps ") to John Ball's Alpine Guide. (W. A. B. C.) 

GRINGOIRE (or Gkingore), PIERRE {c. i48o>i539), French 
poet and dramatist, was bom about the year 1480, probably at 
Caen. In his first work, Lc Chasteau de labour (1499), a didactic 
poem in praise of diligence, he narrates the troubles following 
on marriage. A young couple are visited by Care, Need, Dis- 
comfort, &c. ; and other personages common to medieval alle- 
gories take part in the action. In November 1501 Gringoire 
was in Paris directing the production of a mystery play in honour 
of the archduke Philip of Austria, and in subsequent years 
he received many similar commissions. The fraternity of the 
Enfans sans Souci advanced him to the dignity of mere Sotte 
and afterwards to the highest honour of the gild, that of 
Prince des Sots; For twenty years Gringoire seems to have been 
at the head of this illustrious confr6rie. As Prince des Sots he 
exercised an extraordinary influence. At no time wAs the stage, 
rude and coarse as it was, more popular as a true exponent of 
the popular mind. Gringoire’s success lay in tiie fact that he 
followed, but did not attempt to lead ; on his stage the people 
saw exhibited their passions, their judgments of the moment, 
their jealousies, their hatreds and their ambitions. Brotherhoods 
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ol the kind existed idl over France. In Paris there, were 
Enfans sans the Basochiens, the CmfrMe 4 e la Passion 
and the Souverain Empire de Galilee ; at Dijon there weie the 
Mere Folle and her family ; in Flanders the SocUti des ArhalMers 
played comedies ; at Rouen the Cornards or Canards yielded 
to none in vigour and fearlessness of satire. Qn Shrove Tuesday 
2512 Gringoire^ who was the accredited defender of the policy 
of Louis XIL; and had already written many political poems, 
represented the Jeu du Prince ies Sots ei Mere SotU. It was at 
the moment when the French dispute with Julius 11 . was at its 
height. Mere Sotte was disguised as the Church, and disputed 
the question of the temporal power with the prince. The political 
meaning was even more thinly veiled in the second part of the 
entertainment, a morality named L'Honme obsiine^ the principal 
personage representing the pope. The performance concluded 
with a farce. Gringoire adopted for his device on the frontis- 
piece of this trilogy, Tout par Raison, Raison par Tout, Par tout 
Raison. He has been called the Aristophane des Halles. In one 
respect at least he resembles Aristophanes. He is serious in his 
merriment ; there is purpose behind his extravagances. The 
Church was further attacked in a poem printed about 1510, 
La Chasse du cerf des cerfs (serf des serfs, i.e. servus servorum), 
under which title that of the pope is thinly veiled. About 1514 
he wrote his mystery of the Vie de Monseigneur Saint-Louis 
par personnages in nine books for the confririe of the masons and 
carpenters. He became in 1518 herald at the court of Lorraine, 
with the title of Vaudemont, and married Catherine Roger, 
a lady of gentle birth. During the last twenty yeartf of a long 
life he became orthodox, and dedicated a Blason des Critiques 
to. the duke of Lorraine. There is no record of the pa5rmcnt 
of his salary as a herald after Christmas 1538, so that he died 
probably in 1539. 

His works were edited by C. d*H6ricauIt and A. de Montaiglon 
for the BibliothSque elsevirienne in 1858. Tliis edition was incom- 
plete, and was supplemented by a second volume in 1877 by Mon- 
taiglon and M. James dc Rothschild. These volumes include the 
works already mentioned, except Le Chasteau dc labour, and in 
addition, Les Folles Entrehrises (1505), a collection of didactic and 
satirical poems, chiefly ballades and rondeaux, one section of which 
is devoted to tlie exposition of the tyranny of the nobles, and another 
to tlie vices of tlie clergy ; L‘Entreprise de Venise {c, 1509), a poem 
in seven-lined stanzas, giving a list of the Venetian fortresses which 
belonged, according to Gringoire, to other powers ; VEshoir de paix 
(1st ed. not dated ; another, 1510), a verse treatise on the deeas of 

certain popes of Home," dedicate to Louis XXL ; and La Coque- 
luche (1510), a verse descripUou of an e^pidemic, amxirently influenza. 
For details of his other satires, Les Abus du monae (1509), Complainte 
dc trap tard mariv, Les Fantasies du monde aui rdgne ; of his religious 
verse, Chants royaux (on the Passion, 1527), Heures dc Notre Dame 
(1525) ; and a collection of talcs in prose and verse, taken from 
the Gesta Homanorim, entitled Les Fantasies de Mdre Sotte (151^, 
see G. Brunet, Manuel du libraire {s.v. Gringore) . Most of Gringoire *s 
works conclude with an acrostic giving the name of the author. 
The Chasteau de labour was translated into English by Alexander 
Barclay and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1506, Barclay's 
translation was eflited (1905) with his original for the Koxburghe 
CItib by Mr A. W. XV.>lJanl, who provided an account of Gringoire, and 
a bibliography of the book. See also, for the Jeu du Prince des Sots, 
Petit de Julie ville, La Comidie et les moeurs en France au moyen d^e, 
pp. 1 SI-168 (Paris, i88()) ; for Saint Louis, the same author's 
Les Mystdres, 1. 331 et seq., ii. 583-597 (1880), with further biblio- 
graphical references ; and E. Picot, Gringore et les comddiens 
Ualiens (1877), The real Gringoire cannot be said to have many 
points of resemblance with the poet described in Victor Hugo's 
Notre-Dame de Parts, nor is there more foundation in fact for the one- 
act prose comedy of Theodore de Banville. 

GRINNBLL, a city in Poweshiek county, Iowa, U.S.A., 55 m. 
E. by N. of Des Moines. Pop. (1900), 3860, of whom 274 were 
foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 4634. Grinnell is served 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Iowa Central rail- 
ways. It is the seat of Iowa College (co-educational), founded 
in 1847 l)y the Iowa Band (Congregationalists and graduates 
of New England colleges and Andover Theological Seminary, 
who hgd devoted themselves to home missionary educational 
work ill Iowa, and who came to Iowa in 1843), and by a 
earlier pioneers from New England. The college opened in 1848 
at Davenport, and in 1859 removed to Grinnell, where there was 
a school called Grinnell University, which it absorbed. Closely 


affiliated with the cedb^e are the Gritmell Academy and the 
Grinitdl School of Music. In z907r'X9o8 the CoUe^ had 463 
students, the Academy bad 129 stunts, and the School of 
Music had X4i< students. Among the manufactures are carnages 
and gloves. The city was named in honour of one of its founders, 
Josiah Busimell Grmnell (1821-1891), a Congregational dergy- 
man, friend of and sympathizer with John Brown, and from 
1863 to 1867 a member of the National House of Representatives. 
Grinnell was settled in 1854, was incorporated as a town in 1865, 
and in i8Sa was chartered as a city of the second class. In 1882 
it suffered severely from a cyclone, 

QRIQUALAND EAST and GRIQUALAMD WEST, territorial 
divisions of the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 
GriqualaiKl East, which lies south of Basutoland and west of 
Natal, is so nam^ from the settlement there in 1862 of Griquas 
under Adam Kok. It forms part of the Transkeian I’erritories 
of the Cape, and is described under Kaffraria. Griqualand 
West, formerly Griqualand simply, also named after its Griqua 
inhabitants, is part of the great tableland of South Africa. 
It is bounded S. by the Orange river, W. and N. by Bechuanaland, 
E. by the Transvaal and Orange Free State Province, and has 
an area of 15,197 sq. m. It a general elevation of 3000 to 
4000 ft. above the sea, low ranges of rocky hills, the Kaap, 
Asbestos, Vansittart and Langebcrg mountains, traversing its 
western portion in a general N.E.-S.W. direction. The only 
perennial rivers are in the eastern district, through which the 
Vaal flows from a point a little above Fourteen Streams to its 
junction with the Orange (160 m.). In this part of its course the 
Vaal receives the Harts river from the north and the Riet from 
the east. The Riet, 4 m. within the Griqualand frontier, is 
joined by the Modder. The banks of the rivers are shaded by 
willows ; elsewhere the only tree is the mimosa. The greater 
part of the country is barren, merging N.W. into absolute 
desert. The soil is, however, wherever irrigated, extremely 
fertile. The day climate is hot and dry, but the nights are fre- 
quently cold. Rain rarely falls, though thunderstorms of great 
severity occasionally sweep over the land, and sandstorms are 
prevalent in the summer. A portion of the country is adapted 
for sheep-farming and the growing of crops, horse-breeding is 
carried on at Kimberley, and asbestos is worked in the south- 
western districts, but the wealth of Griqualand West lies in its 
diamonds, which are found along the banks of the Vaal and in the 
district between that river and the Riet. From the first dis- 
covery of diamonds in 1867 up to the end of 1905 the total 
yield of diamonds was estimated at 13^ tons, worth £95,000,000. 

The chief town is Kimberley (^.v.), the centre of the diamond^- 
mining industry. It is situated on the railway from Cape Town 
to the Zambezi, which crosses the country near its eastern 
border. Three miles south of Kimberley is Beaconsfield (g.v.). 
On the banks of the Vaal are Barkly West (q.v.), Windsorton 
(pop. 800) and Warrenton (pop. 1500) ; at all these places are 
river diggings, diamonds being found along the river from 
Fourteen Streams to the Harts conffiience. Warrenton is 44 m. 
N. by rail from Kimberley. Douglas (pop. 300), on the south 
bank of the Vaal, 12 m. above its conffuence with the Orange, 
is the centre of an a^cultural district, a canal 9i m. long serving 
to irrigate a considerable area. Tliirty-five miles N.W. of 
Douglas is Griquatown (pop. 401), the headquarters of the 
first Griqua settlers. Campbell (pop. 250) is 30 m. £. of Griqua- 
town, and Postmasburg 42 m. N. by W. A census taken in 1877 
showed the population of Griqualand West to be 45,277, of whom 
12,347 were whites. At the census of 1891 the population was 
^3,215, of whom 29,602 were whites, and in 1904 the population 
was 108,498, of whom 32,570 were whites. 

History. — Before the settlement in it of Griqua clans the 
district was ' thinly inhabited by Bushmen and Hottentots. 
At the end of the iStib c^tury a horde known as Bastaards, 
descendants of Dutch farmers and Hottentot women, led a 
nomadic life on the plains south of the Orange river. In 1803 
a missionaiy named Anderson induced a number of the Bastaards 
with their chief Baeend Barends to settle north of the river, and 
a mission station was formed at a place where there was a stroi^ 
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flowing fountain^ whidi has now disappeaied^ which gavo the 
name of EJaarwater to what is now known as Griquatown or 
Griquastad. Klaarwater became a retreat for other Bastaards, 
Hottentot refugees, Kaffirs and Bechnanas^ ; From Little 
Namaqualand came a few half-breeds and others under the 
leadership of Adam Kok, son of Comdius Kok and grandson 
of Adam. Kok (r« 1710-1795), a man of mixed white and Hottentot 
blood who is regarded as the founder of the modem Griquas. 
The settlement prospered, and in iBij, at the instance of the 
Rev. John Campbell, who had been sent by Ae London Mission- 
ary &x^ety to inspect the country, the tribesmen abandoned 
name of Bastaards in favour of that of Ckiquas,J some 
of them professing descent from a Hottentot tribe, originally 
sett^ near Saldanha Bay, caJUed by the early Dutch settlers 
at the Cape Chariguriqua or Giigriqua. Under the guidance 
of missionaries the Griquas made some progress in civilization, 
and many professed Qiristianity. Ad^ Kok and Barends 
having mo\^ eastward in 1820, those who remained behind 
elected as their head man a teacher in the mission school named 
Andries Waterboer, who successfully administered the settle- 
ment, and by defeating the Makololo raiders greatly increased 
the prestige of the tri^. Meanwhile Adam Kok and his com- 
panions had occupied part of the country between the Modder 
and Orange rivers. In 1825 Kok settled at the mission station 
of Fhilippolis (founded two years previously), and in a short time 
had exterminated the Bushmen inhabiting that region. He 
died about 1835, and after , a period of civil strife was succeeded 
by his younger son, Adam Kok III. This chief in November 
1843 signed a treaty placing himself under British protection. 
Many Dutch farmers were settled on the land he claimed. In 
1845 ke received British military aid in a contest with the white 
settlers, and in 1848 helped the British under Sir Harry Smith 
against the Boers (see Orange Free State ! History). Eventu- 
ally finding himself straitened by the Boers of the newly estal^ 
lished Orange Free State, he removed in 1861-1863 with his 
people, some 3000 in number, to the region (then depopulated 
by Kaffir wars) now known as Griqualand East. His sovereign 
rights to all territory north of the Orange he sold to the Free 
State for £4000, He founded Kokstad (q.v.) and died in 1876. 
Waterboer, the principal Griqua chief, had entered into treaty 
relations with the British government as early as 1834, and he 
received a subsidy of £150 a year* He proved a stanch ally of 
the British, and kept the peace on the Cape frontier to the day 
of his death in 1852. He was succeeded by his son Nichols^ 
Waterboer, under whom the condition of the Griquas declined — 
a decline induced by the indolence of the people and intensified 
by the drying up of the water supplies, cattle plague and brandy 
drinking. During this period white settlers acquired farms in 
the country, and the loss of their independence by the Griquas 
became inevitable. The discovery of diamonds along tlie banks 
of the Yaal in 1867 entirely altered the fortunes of ^e country, 
and by the end of 1869 the rush to the alluvial diggings had begun. 
At the diggers' camps the Griquas exercised no authority, but 
over part of the district the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State claimed sovereignty. At Klip Drift (now 
Barkly West) the diggers formed a regular government and 
elected Theodore Parker as their president. Most of the diggers 
being British subjects, the high commissioner of South Africa 
interfered, and a Cape officii was appointed magistrate at 
Klip Drift, President Parker resigning office in Februaiy 1871. 
At this time the “ dry diggings," of which Kimberley is the 
centre, had been discovered,^ over the miners tWe the 

Orange Free State asserted jurisdiction. The land was, however, 
claimed by Nicholas Waterboer, vdio, on the advice of his agent, 
David Amot, petitioned the British to take over his country. 
This Grea:t Britain consented to do, and on the 27th of Octob^ 
1871 proclamations were issued by the high commissioner 

^ The Griquas, as a distinct tribe, numbered at the Cape census of 
1904 but 6289. 'Ihey have largely intermarried with Kaffir and 
Bechuana trib!^. : 

** The order of discovery of the chief mines was Dutoitspan, 
Sept. 1870; Bultfontein, Nov. 1870; De Beers, May 1871; Cole^ 
berg Kop (Kimberley), Jnly 187X. 


receiving Wi^erboer imd his Griquas as British suWeets and 
defin^ the Uxnits of hb territory. In addition to the Kimberley 
district this territory included that part of the diamdndiferous 
area which had been claimed by the Transvad, but wbidi had 
been declared, as the result of the arbitration of R. W. Kcate, 
lieutenantgovemor of Natal, part of Waterbocr's land. On the 
4th of November a small party of Oq)e Mounted Police took 
posltession of the dry diggings and hobted the British flag. 
Shortly afterwards the representative of the Orange Free State 
withdrew. ^ The Free State was greatly incensed by the action 
of the British government, but the dispute as to the sovereignty 
was settled in 1876 by the payment of £90,000 by the British 
to the Free State as compensation for any injury inflicted on the 
state. 

The diggers, who under the nominal nile of the Transvaal and 
Free State had enjoyed practical independence, found the 
new government did little for their benefit, and a period of dis- 
order ensued, which was not put an end to by the appointment 
in Januaty 1873 of Mr (afterwards Sir) Richard Southey * as 
sole administrator, in place of the three commissioners who 
had previously exercised authority. In the July following the 
territory was made a crown colony and Southey's title changed 
to that of lieutenant-governor. The government remained 
unpopular, the diggers complaining of its unrepresentative 
character, the heavy taxation exacted, and the inadequate 
protection of property. They formed a society for mutual 
protection, and the discontent was so great that an armed force 
was sent (early in 1875) l^he Cape to overawe the agitators. 
At the same time measures were taken to render the government 
more popular. The settlement of the dispute with the Free 
State paved the way for the annexation of Griqualand to the Cape 
Colony on the 15th of October r88o. 

See Kimberley, Caps Colony, Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. For the early Jiistory of the country and an account of life 
at the diggings, 1871x1875, consult G. M*C ^1 Theal's Cpm^ndfum 
of th$ History and (kograf^y of South -Africa (London, 1878), chapters 
id. and xU, ; Gardner jF. Williams, the Diamond Mines of 
Africa (New York and London, 1902) : and the works bearing on the 
subject quoted in that book. See also Theal's History of South 
Africa . . . 1834,-/8^4 (London, 1893) ; J. Campbell, Travels in 
South Africa (London, 1815), Travels A Second journey . . . 
(2 vols., iX>ndon, 1822) ; the Klue Books C. 459 of 1871 and C. 508 of 
1872 (the last-named containing the Keate award, &o.) ; the Griqua- 
land West report in Papers relaJUng to Her Majesty's Ctdonial 
Possessions^ part ii. (1875). and the Life of Sir liichard Southey, 
K,C.M.G,, by A. Wilmot (London, 1904). For the Griqua people 
consult G. W. Stow, The Native Races of South Africa, chapters xvii.- 
XX. (London, 1905). 

GinSAILLE» a French term, derived from gm, grey, for 
painting in monochrome in various shades of grey, particularly 
used in decoration to represent objects in relief. The frescoes 
of the roof of the Sbtine chapel have portions of the design in 
grisaille. At Hampton Court the lower part of the decoration 
of the great staircase by Verrio is in grisaille. The term is also 
applied to monochrome painting in enamels, and also to stained 
glass ; a fine example of grisaiUe glass is in the window known 
as the Five Sisters, at the end of the nortli transept in York 
cathedral. 

GRBELDAy a heroine of romance. She is said to have been 
the wife of Walter, marquis of Saluces or Saluzzo, in the iith 
century, and her misfortunes were considered to belong to 
history when they were handled by Boccaccio and Petrarch, 
although the probability is that Boccaccio borrowed his narrative 
from a Proven9al fabliau. He included it in the recitations 
of the tenth dwy {Decamerone), and must have written it about 
1350. Petrarch related it in a Latin letter in 1373, and his 
translation formed the basis of much of the later literature. 
The letter was printed by Ulrich Zel about 14^0, and often 
subsequently. It was translated into French as La Patience de 

• Sir Richard Southey (1809-1901) was the son of one of the 
emigrants from the west of England to Cape Colony (1820). He 
organized and commanded a corps of Guides in the Kaffir war of 
1834-35, and was with Sir Harry Smith at Boomplaats (i 848) . From 
1864 to 1872 he was colonial secretary at the Cape. He gave up lus 
appointment in Griqualand West in 1875, and lived thereafter in 
retoenieht in 1891 he was created a K.C.M.G. 
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GfisAUis and printed at Brthan-Loudtec in i4^> and its 
popularity is shown by the number of early editions quoted by 
Brunet (Manuel iitf libraire, s.v. Petrarca). The story was 
dramatized in 1395^ and a Mystke de Griselidis, marquise de 
Saluscs par persannaiges was printed by Jehan Bonfons (no date). 
Chaucer followed Petrarch’s version in the Canterbury Tales. 
Ralph Raddifie, who flourished under Henry VIIL, is said to 
have written a play on the subject/and the stoiy was dramatized 
by Thomas Dekker, Henry Chettle and W. Haughton in 1603. 

An example 0/ the many ballads of GriseMa is given in T. Delong's 
Garland of Good Will (1685), and the i7tb-century chap-book, the 
History of Patient Grisel (1019), was edited by H. B. Wheatley (1885) 
for the Villon Society witli a bibliographical and literary introduction. 

ORUl, GIULIA (181X-1869), Italian opera-singer, daughter 
of one of Napoleon’s Italian ofheers, was bom in Milan. She 
came of a family of musical gifts, her maternal aunt Josephina 
Grassini (i773“x85o) being a favourite opera-singer both on the 
continent and in London ; her mother had also been a singer, 
and her elder sister Giudetta and her cousin Carlotta were toth 
exceedingly talented. Giulia was trained to a musical career, 
and made her s^e d^but in 1828. Rossini and Bellini both 
took An interest in her, and at Milan she was the first Adalgisa 
in Bellini’s Norma, in which Pasta took the title-part. Grisi 
appeared in Paris in 1832, as Semiramide in Rossini’s opera, 
and had a great success ; and in 1834 she appeared in London. 
Her voice was a brilliant dramatic soprano, and her established 
position as a prima donna continued for thirty years. She 
was a particularly fine actress, and in London opera her associa- 
tion with such singers as Lablache, Rubini, Tamburini and Mario 
was long remembered as the palmy days of Italian opera. In 
1854 she toured with Mario in America. She had married Count 
de Melcy in 1836, but this ended in a divorce ; and in 1856 she 
mairied Mario (q.v.). She died in Berlin on the 29th of November 
1869. 

GRUON (Galictis vitiaia), a carnivorous mammal, of the 
family Mustelidae, common in Central and South America and 
Mexico. It is about the size of a marten, and has the upper 
surface of a bluish-grey tint, and the under surface is dark 
brown. The grison lives on small mammals and birds, and in 
settled districts is destructive to poultry. Allamand’s grison 
(G. aUamandi), with the same range, is somewhat larger. Another 
member of the genus is the tayra or taira (6\ harbara), about as 
large as an otter, with a range from Mexico to Argentina. This 
species hunts in companies (see Carnivora). 

GRIBONS (Ger. Graubiinden), the most easterly of the Swiss 
cantons and also the largest in extent, though relatively the 
most sparsely populated. Its total area is 2753*2 sq. m., of 
which 1634*4 sq. m. are classed as productive ” (forests 
covering 503*1 sq. m. and vineyards 1*3 sq. m.), but it has also 
138*6 sq. m. of glaciers, ranking in this respect next after the 
Valais and before Bern. The whole canton is mountainous, the 
principal glacier groups being those of the Todi, N. (11,887 
of Models, S.W. (Piz Medel, 10,509 ft.), of the Rheinwald or the 
Adula Alps, S.W. (Rheinwaldhorn, 11,149 ft.), with the chief 
source of the Rhine, of the Bernina, S.E. (Piz Bernina, 13,304 ft.), 
the most extensive, of the Albula, E. (Piz Kesch, 11,228 ft.), 
and of the Silvretta, N.E. (Piz Linard, 11,201 ft.). The principal 
valleys are those of the upper Rhine and of the upper Inn (or 
Engadine, q,v.). The three main sources of the ^ine are in 
the canton. The valley of the Vorder Rhine is called the Biindner 
Oberland, that of the Mittel Rhine the Val Models, and that of 
the Hinter Rhine (the principal), in dif^ferent parts of its course, 
the Rheinwald, the Schams valley and the Domleschg valley, 
while the upper valley of the Julia is named the Oberl^bstein. 
The chief affluents of the Rhine in tlie canton are the Glenner 
(flowing through the Lugnetz valley), the Avers Rhine, the 
Albula (swollen by the Julia and the Landwasser), the Plessur 
(Schanfin valley) and the Landquart (coming from the Prat- 
tigau). The Rhine and the Inn flow respectively into tihe North 
and the Bliudi: Seas. Of other streams that of Val Mesocco joins 
the Ticino and so the Po, while the Maira or Mera (Val Bregaglia) 
and the Poschiavino join the Adda, and the Rambach (Munster 


viUey) the Adige, ail four thus ultimatd^ reaching the Adriatic 
Sea» The mner vaJltys are the highest m Central Europe, and 
among the loftiest villages are Juf, 699S ft. (the highest per- 
manently ixdiabited village in the Alps), at the head of the Avers 
glen, and St Moritz^ 6037 ft., in the Upper Engadine. The 
lower courses of the various streams are rent by remarkable 
gorges, such as the Via Mala, the Rofna, the Schyn, and those 
in the Avers, Medels and Lugnetz glens, as well as that of the 
Zfige in the Landwasser glen. Below Coire, near Malans, good 
wine is produced, while in the Val Mesocco, maize and chest- 
nuts flourish. But the forests and the mountain pastui^es are 
the chief source of wealth. The lower pastures maintain a fine 
breed of cows, while the upper are let out in summer to Berga- 
nuuque shepherds. There are many mineral springs, such as 
those of St Moritz, Schuls, Alvaneu, Fideris, Le Prese and San 
Bernardino. The climate and vegetation, save on the southern 
*slope of the Alps, are alpine and severe. But yearly vast numbers 
of strangers visit different spots in the canton, especially Davos 
(q.v,), Amsa and the Engadine. As yet there are comparatively 
few railways. There is one from Maienfeld (continued north 
to Constance and north-west to Zurich) to Coire (iz m.), which 
sends off a branch line from Landquart, E., past Klosters to 
Davos (31 m.). From Coire the line bears west to Reichenau 
(6 m.), whence one branch runs S.S.E. beneath the Albula Pms 
I to St Moritz (50 m.), and another S.W. up the Hinter Rhine 
valley to llanz (20^ m.). There are, however, a number of fine 
carriage roads across the passes leading to or towards Italy. 
Besides those leading to the Engadine may be noted the roads 
from llanz past Disentis over the Oberalp Pass (6719 ft.) to 
Andermatt, from Disentis over the Lukmanier Pass (6289 ft.) to 
Biasca, on the St Gotthard railway, from Reichenau past 
lliusis and Spliigen over the San Bernardino Pass (6769 ft.) to 
Bellinzona on the same railway line, and from Spliigen over the 
Spliigen Pass (6946 ft.) to Chiavenna. The Septimer Pass (7582 ft.) 
from the Julier route to the Maloja route has now only a mule 
path, but was probably knovm in Roman times (as was possibly 
the Spliigen), and was much frequented in the middle ages. 

The population of the canton in 1900 was 104,520. Of this 
number 55,155 (mainly near Coire and Davos, in the Prattigau 
and in the Schanfigg valley) were Protestants, while 49,142 
(mainly in the Biin^er Oberland, the Val Mesocco and the 
Oberhalbstein) were Romanists, while there were also 114 Jews 
(81 of whom lived in Davos). In point of language 48,762 
(mainly near Coire and Davos, in the Prattigau and in the 
Schanfigg valley) were German-speaking, while 17,539 (mostly 
in the Val Mesocco, the Val Bregaglia and ^e valley of Poschiavo, 

I but including a number of Italian labourers eng^ed on the 
construction of the Albula railway) were Italian-speaking. 
But the characteristic tongue of the Grisons is a survival of an 
ancient Romance language (the lingua rustica of the Roman 
Empire), which has lagged behind its sisters. It has a scanty 
printed literature, but is still widely spoken, so that, of the 
38,651 persons in the Swiss Confederation who speak it, no fewer 
than 36,472 are in the Grisons. It is distinguished into two 
dialects : the Romonsch (sometimes wrongly called Romansch), 
which prevails in the Biindner Oberland and in the Hinter Rhine 
valley (Schams and Domleschg), and the Ladin (closely related 
to the tongue spoken in parts of the South Tyrol), that survives 
in the Engadine and in the neighbouring valleys of Bergiin, 
Oberhalbstein and Munster. (See F. Rausch’s Geschichte der 
Liieratur des rhaetO'-romanischm Volkes, Frankfort, 1870, 
and Mr Coolidge’s bibliography of this language, given on 
pp. 22-23 Lorria and Martel’s Le Massif de la Bernina, Zurich, 
1894.) Yet in the midst of this Romance-speaking population 
are islets (mostly, if not entirely, due to immigration in the 
13th century from the German-speaking Upper Valais) of 
German-speaking inhabitants, so in the Vais and Safien glens, 

I and at Obersaxen (all in the Biindner Oberland), m the Rhein- 
wald (the highest part of the Hinter Rhine valley), and in the 
Avers glen (middle reach of the Hinter Rhine valley), as well as 
in and aiound Davos itself. 

There is not much industrial activity in the Grisons. A 
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considerable portion of the population is engaged in attending 
to the wants of the foreign visitors, but there is a considerable 
trade with Italy, particularly in the wines of the ValteHma, 
while many young men seek^ their fortunes abroad (returning 
home after having accumulated a small stodc of money) as 
confectioners, pastry-oooks and coffee-house keepers. A certain 
number of lead and silver mines were formerly worked, but are 
now abandoned. The capital of the canton is Coire (9.0.). 

The canton is divided into 14 administrative districts, and 
includes 224 communes. It stands 2 members (elected by a 
popular vote) to the Federal Siandirath, and 5 members (also 
elected by a popular vote) to the Federal NaHonaltatk. The 
existing cantonal constitution was accepted by the people in 1892, 
and came into force on ist January 1894. The legislature 
(Gfossrath^no numbers fixed by the constitution) is elected 
for 2 years by a popular vote, as are the 5 members of the 
executive (Kletnrath) for 3 years. The “ obligatory referendum ” 
obtains in the case of all laws and important matters of expendi- 
ture, while 3000 citizens can demand (“ facultative referendum”) 
a popular vote as to resolutions and ordinances made by the 
legislature. Three thousand citizens also have the right of 
” initiative ” as to legislative projects, but 5000 signatures are 
required for a proposed revision of the cantonal constitution. 
In the revenue and expenditure of the canton the taxes are never 
counted. This causes an apparent deficit which is carried to 
the capital account, and is met by the land tax (art. 19 of the 
constitution), so that there is never a real deficit, as the amount 
of the land tax varies annually according to the amount that 
must be provided. In the pT€-i799 constitution of the three 
Raetian Leagues the system of the “ referendum ” was in 
working as early as the 16th century, not merely as between 
the three Leagues themselves, but as between the bailiwicks 
{Hoch^erickte), the sovereign units within each League, and 
sometimes (as in the Upper Engadine) between the villages 
composing each bailiwick. 

The greater part (excluding the three valleys where the 
inhabitants speak Italian) of the modern canton of the Grisons 
formed the southern part of the province of Raetia (probably the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the Raeti, were Celts rather than, as 
was formerly believed, Etruscans), .set up by the Romans after 
their conquest of the region in 15 b.c. The Romanized inhabi- 
tant? were to a certain extent (the Romonsch or Ladin tongue 
is a survival of the Roman dominion) Teutonized under the 
Ostrogoths (a.d. 493-537) and under the Franks (from 537 
onwards). Governors called Praesides are mentioned in the 
7th and 8th centurie.s, while members of the same family occupied 
the episcopal see of Coire (founded 4th-sth centuries). About 
806 Charles the Great made this region into a county, but in 
831 the bishop procured for his dominions exemption (” im- 
munity ”) from the jurisdiction of the counts, while before 847 
his see was transferred from the Italian province of Milan to the 
German province of Mainz (Mayence) and was thus cut off from 
Italy to be joined to Germany. In 916 the region was united 
with the duchy of Alamannia, but the bishop still retained 
practical independence, and his wide-spread dominions placed 
him even above the abbots of Disentis and Pfafers, who likewise 
enjoyed “ immunity.” In the roth century the bishop obtained 
fresh privileges from the emperors (besides the Val Bregaglia in 
960), and so became the chief of the many feudal nobles who 
struggled for power in the region. He became a prince of the 
empire in 1170 and later allied himself with the rising power 
(in the region) of the Habsburgers. This led in 1367 to the 
foundation of the League of God’s House or the GotUshausbund 
(composed of the city and chapter of Coire, and of the bishop’s 
subjects, especially in the Engadine, Val Bregaglia, Domleschg 
and Oberhalbstein) in order to stem his rising power, the bishop 
entering it in 1392. In 1395 the abbot of Disentis, the men of 
the Lugnetz valley, and the great feudal lords of R&suns and 
Sax (in 1399 the counts of Werdenberg came in) formed another 
League, called the Ober Bund (as comprising the highlands in 
the Vorder Rhine valley) and also wrongly th^ ” Grey League ” 
(as tlie word interpreted ” grey ” is simply a misreading of 


gra 90 n or counts, though the false view has given rise to the name 
of Grisons or Graubiinden for the whole canton), their alliance 
being strengthened in 1424 when, too, the free men of the 
Rhemwald and Schams came in, and in 1480 the Val Mesocco 
also. Finally, in 143^^ the third Raetian League was founded, 
that of the Zehngericktenbund or League of the Ten Jurisdictions, 
by the former subjects of the count of Toggenburg, whose 
dynasty then became extinct ; they included the inhabitants of 
the Prfittigau, Davos, Maienfeld, the Schanfigg valley, Chur- 
walden, and the lordship of Belfort {Le, the region round Alvaneu), 
and formed ten bailiwicks, whence the name of the League. In 
1450 the Zehngeriehiinhund concluded an alliance with tlie 
GatUshausbund and in 1471 with the Ober Bund] but of the 
so-called perpetual alliance at Vazcrol, near Tiefenkastels, 
there exists no authentic evidence in the oldest chronicles, though 
diets were held there. By a succe.ssion of purchases (i477~'i496) 
nearly all the possessions of the extinct dynasty of the counts of 
Toggenburg in the Prattigau had come to the junior or Tyrolese 
line of the Habsburgers. On its extinction (1496) in turn they 
passed to the elder line, the head of which, Maximilian, was 
already emperor-elect and desired to maintain the rights of his 
family there and in the Lower Engadine. Hence in 1497 the 
Ober Bund and in 1498 the Gotteshausbund became allies of the 
Swiss Confederation. War broke out in 1499, but was ended by 
the great Swiss victory (22nd May T499) at the battle of the 
Calven gorge (above Mals; which, added to another Swiss victory 
at Domach (near Basel), compelled the emperor to recognize 
the practical independence of the Swiss and their allies of the 
Empire. The religious Reformation brought disunion into the 
three Leagues, as the Ober Bund clung in the main to the old 
faith, and for this reason their connexion with the Swiss C!on- 
federation was much weakened. In 1526, by the Articles of 
Ilanz, the last remaining traces of the temporal jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Coire was abolished. In i486 Poschiavo had at 
last been secured from Milan, and Maienfeld with Malans was 
bought in 1509, while in 1549 the Val Mesocco (included in the 
Ober Bund since 1480) purchased its freedom of its lords, the 
Trivulzib family of Milan. In 1512 the three Leagues conquered 
from Milan the rich and fertile Valtellina, with Bormio and 
Chiavenna, and held these districts as subject lands till in 1797 
they were annexed to the Cisalpine Republic. The struggle 
for lucrative offices in these lands further sharpened the long 
rivalry between the families of Planta (Engadine) and Salis 
(Val Bregaglia), while in the 17th century this rivalry was 
complicated by political enmities, as the Plantas favoured the 
Spanish side and the Salis that of France during the long struggle 
(1620-1639) for the Valtellina (see Jenatsch and Valtellina). 
Troubles arose (1622) also in the Prattigau through the attempts 
of the Habsburgers to force the inhabitants to give up Pro* 
testantism. Finally, after the emperor had formally recognized, 
by the treaty of Westphalia (1648), the independence of the 
Swiss Confederation, the rights of the Habsburgers in the 
Prattigau and the Lower Engadine were bought up (1649 
1652). But the Austrian enclaves of Tarasp (Lower Engadine) 
and of Razuns (near Reichenau) were only annexed to the Grisons 
in 1809 and 1815 re.spectivcly, in each case France holding the 
lordship for a short time after its cession by Austria. In 1748 
(finally in 1762) the three Leagues secured the upper portion 
of the valley of Munster. In 1799 the French invaded the 
canton, which became the .scene of a fierce conflict (1799-1800) 
between them and the united Russian and Austrian army, in the 
course of which the P>ench burnt (May 1799) ^be ancient convent 
of Disentis with all its literary treasures. In April 1799 the 
provisional government agreed to the incorporation of the three 
Leagues in the Helvetic Republic, though it was not till June 
1801 that the canton of Raetia became formally part of the 
Helvetic Republic. In 1803, by Napoleon’s* Act of Mediation, 
it entered, under the name of Canton of the Grisdns or Grau- 
biindeil, the reconstituted Swiss Confederation, of which it 
then first became a full member. 

Authorities. — A. Andrea, Das Bergell (FrauenfeJd, 1901) ; 
BUndnergesehichte in it Vortrdgen, by various wiiters (Coire, 1902) ; 
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Codax diptomaticu$ RaaUae {5 vob.i Coire, ; W. Coxe, 

Travels in Switzerland, volt ii* of the 1789 London edition; £. Dunsnt, 
La Riunion des Gnsdns d la Suisse (Baael, 1S99) ; 

G. Fient, Das PrdUi^au (and ed., Davos, 1897) ; P. Foffa, Das 
bUndnerische MUneterthai {Coixe, ii^4) ; F. Fossa ti, Codice diplo- 
matico della Reeia (originsdly published in the Periodieo of the 
Societd storica a Comense at Como ; separate reprint, Como, Z901) ; 
R. A. Ganzoni, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis a* bUndnerischen Referendums 
(Ziirich, 1890) ; Mrs Henry Freshheld, A Summer Tour in the 
Orisons (London. 1862) ; C. and F. Jocklin, Der Anteil GraubUndens 
am Schwabenkrief^ (^ 499 ) (Davos, t^) ; C. von Moor, Geschiehte 
von Curraetien (2 vols., Coire, 1870-1874), and Wegweiser (Coire, 
1873) ; £. Lechner, Das Thai Berqell (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1874) ; 
G. L^nhardi, Das Poschiavinothal (I.eipzig, 185^; A. Lorria and 
E. A, Martel, Le Massif de la Bernina (Upper Engadine and Val 
Bregaglia) (Zurich, 1894) ; P. C. von Planta, Das alte liaetien (Berlin, 
1872) ; Die curraetischen Herrschaften in d. Feudalzeit (Bern, z88i) ; 
Gesckichte von Graubiinden (Bern. 1892) ; and Chronik a, Familie von 
Planta (Ziirich, 1892) ; W. Plattner, Die Erdstehung d. Freistaates 
der 3 iiUnde (Davos, 1895). R, von Reding-Bil>eregg, Der 2 ^ 
Suworoffs durch die Schweiz m 7709 (Stans, 1895) \ Salis<Soglio, 
Die Familie von Salis (Lindau, 1891) ; G. Theobald, Das Bilndner 
Oberland (Coire, 1861), and Naturbilder aus den rhdtischen Alpen 
(3rd ed., Coire, 1893) ; N. Valaer, Johannes von Planta (d. 1572) 
(Zurich, 1888) ; K. Wagner and L. R. von Salis, Rechtsquellen a. 
Cam, GraubUnden (Basel, 1877-1892) ; F. Jecklin, Materialen zur 
Standes- und Landesgeschichie Gem, Hi, BUnde (Graubunden), 
t^4‘-iSo3 (pi. i., Regesten^ was published at Basel in 1907). See also 
Coire, ItNOAOiNS, Jenatsch and Valtellina. (W. A. B. C.) 

OBISWOU), BUFU8 WILMOT American editor 

and compiler, was born in Benson^ Vermont, on the 15th of 
February 1815. He travelled extensively, worked in newspaper 
offices, was a Baptist clergyman for a time, and finally became 
a journalist in New York City, where he was successively a 
member of the staffs of The Brother Jonathan, The New World 
(1839-1840) and The New Yorker (1840). From 1841 to 1843 
he edited Graham's Magazine (Philadelphia), and added to 
its list of contributors many leading American writers. From 
1850 to 1852 he edited the International Magazine (New York), 
which in 1852 was merged into Harper* $ Magazine, He died in 
New York Citv on the 27th of August 1857. He Is best known 
as the compiler and editor of various anthologies (with brief 
biographies and critiques), such as Poets and Poetry of America 
(1842), his most popular and valuable book ; Prose Writers of 
America (1846) ; Female Poets of America ^1848) ; and Sacred 
Poets of England and America (1849), Of his own writings his 
Republican Court : or American Society in the Days of Washington 
(1854) is the only one of permanent value. He edited the first 
American edition of Milton^s prose works (1845), and, as literary 
executor, edited, with James R. Lowell and N. P. Willis, the 
works ( 3 850) of Ed^r Allan Poe. Griswold's great contemporary 
reputation as a critic has not stood the test of time ; but he 
rendered a valuable service in making Americans better ac- 
quainted with the poetry and prose of their own countrymen. 

See Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus 
W, Griswold (Cambridge, Muss., 1898), edited by hb sun William 
McCriliis G riswold (18531 899) . 

GRIVET^ a monkey, Cercopithecus sabaeus, of the guenon 
group, nearly allied to the green monkey . It is common through- 
out equatorial Africa. The chin, whiskers and a broad band 
across the forehead, as well as the under^parts, are white, and 
the head and back olive-green. These monkeys are very 
commonly seen in menageries. 

GROAT (adapted from the Dutch grooi, great, thick ; cf. 
Ger, Groseken ; the Med. Lat. grossus gives Ital. grosso, 
Fr. gros, as names for the coin), a name applied as early as the 
13th century on the continent of Europe to any large or thick 
coin. The groat was almost universally a silver coin, but its 
value varied considerably, as well at different times as in different 
countries. The English groat was first coined in 1351, of a value 
somewhat higher man a penny. The continuous debasement 
of both the penny and the groat left the latter finally worth four 

E ennies.^ The issue of the groat was discontinued after i66a, 
ut a coin worth fourpence was a^in struck in 1836. Although 
frequently referred to as a groat, it had no other official designa- 
tion than a lourpenny piece.” Its issue was again discontinued 
in 1856. groat was imitated in Scotland by a coin struck ; 


by David ll, in 1358* In Ireland it was first struck by Edward 
IV. in 1460. 

GROCH^ literally one who sells by> the gross, a wholesale 
dealer ; tbe> word is derived through the (X Fr. form, grostda, 
from the Med. LaL grossarius, defined by du Cange, 
Glossmum, s.v. Groseures, as soltdae nurds prapola. The name, 
as a general one for dealers by wholesale, engrossers ” as 
opposed to ” regrators,’^ the retail dealers, is found with the 
commodity atta&ed ; thus in the Munimenta GiWudlae('' Rolls ” 
series) ii. 1. 304 (quoted in the New English DicHonary) is found 
an allusion to grossours de dn, cL groeer of fysshe, Surtees Mm» 
(1888) 63, for the customs of Malton (quoted ifr.). The specific 
application of the word to one who deals either by wholesale 
or retail in tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, spices, sugar and all 
kinds of articles of use or consumption in a household is connected 
with the history of the Grocers' Czimpany of London, one of the 
twelve ” great ” livcty companies. In 1345 the pepperers and 
the Spicers amalganoated and were known as the Fraternity 
of St Anthony.. The name ” grocers ” first appears in 1373 in 
the records of the company. In 1386 the association was 
granted a right of search over all ” spicers ” in London, and in 
1394 they obtained the right to inspect or gerble ” spices and 
otter subtil wares.” Their first cWter was obtained in 1428 ; 
letters patent in 1447 granted an extension of the right of search 
over the whole county, but removed the ” liberties ” of the 
city of London. They sold all kinds of drugs, medicines, oint- 
ments, plasters, and medicated and other waters. For the 
I separation of the apothecaries from the grocers in 16x7 see 
Apothecary. (See further LIvery Companies.) 

Sec The Grocery, Trade, by J. Aubrey Rees (1910). 

GROCYN, WILUAM (1446 ?~i5X9), English scholar, was bom 
at Colerne, Wiltshire, about 1446. Intended by his parents 
for the church, he was sent to Winchester College, and in 1465 
was elected to a scholarship at New College, Oxford. In 1467 
he became a fellow, and had among his pupils William Waitefn, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. In 1479 he accepted the 
rectory of Newton Longville, in Buckii^hamshire, but continued 
to reside at Oxford. As reader in divinity in Magdalen College 
in 1481, he held a disputation with John Taylor, professor of 
divinity, in presence of King Richard 111 ., and the king acknow- 
ledged his skill as a debater by the present of a buck and five 
marks. In 1485 he became prebendary of Lincoln cathedral. 
About 1488 Grocyn left England for Italy, and before his return 
in 1491 he had visited Florence, Rome and Padua, and studied 
Greek and Latin under Demetrius Chalchondyles and Politian. 
As lecturer in Exeter College he found an opportunity of in- 
doctrinating his countrymen in the new Greek learning. 

Erasmus says in one of his letters that Grocyn taught Greek 
at Oxford before his visit to Italy. The Warden of New College, 
Thomas Chaundler, , invited Cornelius Vitelli, then on a visit to 
Oxford, to act as praelector. This was about 1475, ^ ^ 
Vitelli was certainly familiar with Greek literature, Grocyn 
may have learnt Greek from him. He seems to have lived in 
Oxford until 1499, but when his friend Colet became dean of 
St Paul's in 1504 he was settled in London. He was chosen by 
his friend to deliver lectures in St Paul s ; and in this connexion 
he gave a singular proof of his honesty. He had at first denounced 
all who impugned the authenticity of the Hierarchia eceUsiastica 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, but, being led to modify 
his views by further investigation, he openly declared that he 
had been completely mist^en. He also counted Linacre, 
William Lily, William Latimer and More among his friends, 
and Erasmus writing in 1514 says that he was supported by 
Grocyn in London, and calls him the friend and preceptor of 
us all.” He held several preferments, but his generosity to his 
friends involved him in continual difficulties, and though in 
1506 he was appointed on Archbishop Warham’s recommenda- 
tion master or warden of All Hallows College at Maidstone 
in Kent, he was still obliged to borrow from his friends, cuid 
even to pledge his plate as a security. He died in 1519, and was 
buried in the collegiate church at Maidstone. Linacre acted 
as his executor, and expended the money he received in giftf 
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to the poor and the purchase of books for poor soholars. With 
exception of a. few lines of Latin verse on a lady who snow- 
balled hiln> and a letter to Aldus Manutius at the headnf Lmacre’s 
translation of Proclus's Sphaera ( Venice> 14^9^ Grocyn has 
left no liter^uy proof of his scholarslup or abilities. Ifis pi^^sal 
to execute a translation of Aristotle in company with Linacre 
and Latimer wais never carried out. Wood aligns some Latin 
works to Grocyn^ but on insufficient authority. By Erasmus 
he has been described as ^Wir severissimae castissimae vitae, 
ecclesiasticarum constitutionum observantissimus pene usque 
ad superstitionem, sdholasticae theologtae ad tmguem doctus 
ac natura etiam acerrimi judieu, demum in omni ffisciplinarum 
genere exacte versatus *’ (Dedaratimes ad censuras facultatis 
iheologiae Parisianae, is^a). 

Au account of Grocyn Iw Professor Burrows appeared in the 
Oxford Historical Society's Coilectanea (1H90). 

GRODNO9 one of the Lithuanian govemplents of western 
Russia, lying between 51® 40' and 5a® N, and between aa® 12' and 
a6® E., and bounded N. by the government of Vilna, E. by Minsk, 
S. by Volhynia, and W. by the Polish governments of Lomza 
and Siedlce. Area, 14,926 sq. m. Except for some hills (not 
exceeding 925 ft.) in the N., it is a uniform plain, and is drained 
chiefly by the Bug, Niemen, Narev and Bobr, all navigable. 
There are also several canals, the most important being the 
Augustowo and Qginsky. Granites and gneisses crop out along 
the Bug, Cretaceous, and especially Tertiary, deposits elsewhere. 
The soil is mostly sandy, and in the district of Grodno and along 
the rivers is often drift -sand. Forests, principally of Contferae, 
cover more than one-fourth of the area. Amongst them are some 
of vast extent, e.g. those of Grodno (410 sq. m.) and Byelovitsa 
(Bialowice) (376 sq. m.), embracing wide areas of marshy ground, 
in the last mentioned forest the wild ox survives, having been 
jealously preserved since 1803. Peat bogs, sometimes as much 
as 4 to 7 ft. thick, cover extensive districts. Tlie climate is wet and 
cold ; the annual mean temperature being 44'5® F., the January 
mean 22*5® and the July mean 64*5®. The rainfall amounts to 
2T J in. ; hail is frequent. Agriculture is the predominant 
industry. The peasants own 42 i % of the land, that is, about 
4,000,000 acres, and of these over 2^ million acres are arable. 
The crops principally grown are potatoes, rye, oats, wheat, flax, 
hemp and some tobacco. Horses, cattle and sheep are bred in 
fairly large numbers. There is, however, a certain amount of 
manufacturing industry, especially in woollens, distilling and 
tobacco. In woollens this government ranks second (after 
Moscow) in tht; empire, the centre of the industry being Byelostok. 
Other factories produce silk, shoddy and leather. The govern- 
ment is crossed by the main lines of railway from Warsaw to 
St Petersburg and from Warsaw to Moscow. The population 
numbered 1,008,521 in 1870 and 1,616,630 in 1897 ; of these 
last 789,801 were women and 255,946 were urban. In 1906 
it was estimated at 1,826,600. White Russians predominate 
(54 %)f then follow Jews (17-4 %), Poles (10 %), Lithuanians 
and Germans. The government is divided into nine districts, 
the chief towns, with their populations in 1897, being Grodno 
(q\v*)y Brest-Litovsk (pop, 42,812 in 1901), Byelsk (7461), 
Byelostok or Bialystok (65,781 in 1901), Kobrin (10,365), 
Pruzhany (7634), Slonim (15,893), Sokolsk (7595) and Volkovysk 
(10,584). In 1795 Grodno, which had been Polish for ages, was 
annex^ by Russia. 

OROODNO, a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
same name in 53® 40' N. and 23® 50' E., on the right bank of the 
Niemen, 160 m. by rail N.E. of Warsaw and 98 m. S.W. of Vilna 
on the main line to St Petersburg. Pop. (1901) 41,736, nearly 
two-thiids Jews. It is an episco^l see of the Orthodox Greek 
church and the headquarters of the 11 . Army (^rps. It has two 
old castles, now converted to other uses, and two churches 
(i6th and 17th i^nturies). Tobacco factorie.s and distilleries 
are important ; machinery, soap, candles, vehicles and firearms 
are also made. Built in the 12th century, Grodno waa almost 
entirely (tetroyed by the Mongols (1241) and Teutonic knights 
(12^ and 1391). Stephen Bathory, king of Poland, made it his j 
capil^, fluid dwd there in 1 586. The Polish Estates frequently ! 
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met at Grodno after 1673, and there in 1793 they signed the 
second partition of Poland. It was at Grodno that Stanislaus 
Poniatowski resigned the Polish crown in 1795. 

OBOBM VAR FRINSTERER^ GIRLLAUMB (1801*^1876), 
Dutch politician and historian, mis bom at VooTbuig, near 
the Ha^e, on the 21st of August 1801. He studied at T^den 
university, and graduated in 1823 both as doctor of litcraturle 
flmd LL.I>. From 1829 to 1833 he acted as secretary to King 
William L of Holland, afterwards took a prominent part in 
Dutch home politics, and gradually became the leader of the 
so-called anti-revolutionary party, botji in the Second Chamber, 
of which he was for many years a member, and outside. In Groen 
the doctrines of Guizot and Stahl found an eloquent exponent. 
They permeate his controversial and political writings and 
historical studies, of which his Handbook of Dutch History (in 
Dutch) and Maurice et Bamevelt (in French, 1875, a criticism 
of Motley’s Life of Van Olden-Bartieveli) are the principal. 
Groen was violently opposed to Thorbecke, whose principles 
he denounced as ungodly and revolutionary. Although he lived 
to see these principles triumph, he never ceased to oppose them 
until his deatii, wluch occurred at the Hague on the iqth of May 
1876. He is best known as the editor of the Archives et corre^ 
spondance de la maison d'Orange {12 vols., 1835-1845), a great 
work of patient erudition, which procured for him the title of 
the “ Dutch Gachard.^’ J. L. Motley acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Green’s Archives in the preface to his Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, at a time when the American historian had not yet 
made the acquaintance of King William’s archivi.st, and ^so 
bore emphatic testimony to Groen’s worth as a writer of history 
in the correspondence published alter his death. At the first 
reception, in 1858, of Motley at the royal palace at the Hague, 
the king presented him with a copy ol Groen’s Archives as a token 
of appreciation and admiration of the work done by the “ worthy 
vindicator of William I., prince of Orange.” This copy, bearing 
the king's autograph inscription, afterwards came into the posses^ 
sion of Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Motley’s son-in-law. 

GROIN, (i) An obsolete word for the grunting of swine, 
from Lai. grunnire, and so applied to the snout of a pig : it 
is probably the origin of the word, more commonly spelled 
“ groyne,” for a smalHimber framework or wall of masonry used 
on sea coasts as a breakwater to prevent the encroachment of 
sand and shingle. (2) (Of uncertain origin ; from an older form 
grynde or grinde ; the derivation from “ grain,” an obsolete word 
meaning “ fork,” cannot, according to the New English Dictionary^ 
be accepted), in anatomy the folds or grooves formed between 
the lower part of the abdomen and the thighs, covering the 
inguinal glands, and so applied in architecture to the angle 
or “ arris ” formed by the intersection of two vaults crossing one 
another, occasionally called by workmen ** groin point.” Jf the 
vaults are both of the same radius and height, their intersections 
lie in a vertical plane, in other cases they form winding curves 
for which it is difficult to provide centering. In early medieval 
vaulting this was sometimes arranged by a slight alteration in the 
geometrical curve of the vault, but the problem was not satis- 
factorily solved until the introduction of the rib which hence- 
forth ruled the vaulting surface of the web or cell (see Vault). 
The name “ Wfelsh groin ” or “ undcrpitch ” is generally given 
to the vaulting surface or web where the main longitudinal 
vault is higher than the cross or transverse vaults ; as the trans- 
verse rib (of much greater radius than that of the wall rib), 
projected diagonally in front of the latter, the filling-in or web 
has to be carried back from the transverse to the wall' rib. 
The term “ groin centering ” is used where, in groining without 
ribs, the whole surface is supported by centering during the erec- 
tion of the vaulting. In ribbed work the stone ribs only are 
supported by timber ribs during the progress of the work, any 
light stuff being used while filling in the spandrib. (See Vault.) 

GROLMARN, KARL WILHELM GEORG VON 
Prussian soldier, was born in Berlin on the 30th of July 1777. 
He entered an infantry regiment when scarcely thirteen, l)ecame 
an ensign in 1795, second lieutenant 1797, first lieutenant 1S04 
and stiffi^ptain in 2805. As a subaihem he had become one of 
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Schamhorst’s intimates^ and he was distinguished for his 
energetic and fearless chmcter before the war of 1806, in which 
he served throughout, from Jena to the peace of Tilsit^ as a 
staff officer, and woh the rank of nutjot Ibr distingufehed senrke 
in action. After the peace, and the downfall of l^ssia, he was 
one of the most active of Schamhorst*s assistants in the work 
of reorganizatbn (1809), joined the Tugendbund and endeavoured 
to take part in Schiirs abortive expedition, after which he 
entered the Austrian service as a major on the general staff. 
Thereafter he journeyed to Cadis to assist the Spaniards agaipst 
Napoleon, and he led a corps of volunteers in the defence of that 
rt against Marshal Victor in 1810. He was present at the 
ttle of Albuera, at Saguntum, and at Valencia, becoming a 
prisoner of war at the surrender of the last-named place. Soon, 
however, he escaped to Switzerland, whence early in 1813 he 
returned to Prussia as a major on the general staff. He served suc- 
cessively under Colonel von Dolffs and General von Kleist, and as 
commissioner at the headquarters of the Russian general Barclay 
de Tolly. He took part with Kleist in the victory of Kulm, and 
recovered from a severe wound received at that action in time 
to be present at the battle of I.^ipzig. He played a conspicuous 
part in the campaign of 1814 in France, after which he was made 
a major-general. In this rank he was appointed quartermaster- 
general to Field Marshal Prince Bliicher, and, after his chief and 
Gneisenau, Grolmann had the greatest share in directing the 
Prussian operations of 1815. In the decision, on the 18th of 
June 1815, to press forward to Wellington's assistance (see 
Waterloo Campaign), Grolmann actively concurred^ and as 
the troops approached the battle-field, he is said to have over- 
come the momentary hesitation of the commander-in-chief and 
the chief of staff by himself giving the order to advance. After 
the peace of 1815, Grolmann occupied important positions in 
the ministry of war and the general st^. His last public 
services were rendered in Poland as commander-in-chief, and 
practically as civil administrator of the province of Posen. He 
was promoted general of infantry in 1837 and died on the ist of 

J une 1843, Posen. His two sons l^came generals in the 
'russian arm) . The Prussian 18th infantry regiment bears his 
name. 

General von Grolmann supervised and provided much of the 
material for von Damitz’s Oesch. des Feldzugs iSjs (Berlin, 
1837-1838), and Gesrh, des Feldzugs 1814 in Frankreich (Berlin, 

1842-1843). 

See V. Conrady, Lehen tmd W if ken des Generals Karl von Grolmann 
(Berlin, 1894*1890). 

6R0MAT1C1 (from gro\m or gruma, a surveyor's pole), or 
Agrimensores, the name for land-surveyors amongst the Romans. 
The art of surveying was probably at first in the hands of the 
augurs, by whom it was exercised in all cases where the demarca- 
tion of a templum (any coasecrated space) was necessary. Thus, 
the boundaries of Rome itself, of colonies and camps, were all 
marked out in accordance with the rules of augural procedure. 
The first professional surveyor mentioned is L. Decidius Saxa, 
who was employed by Antony in the measurement of camps 
(Cicero, Philippics, ' kx, 12, xiv. 10). During the empire their 
number and reputation increased. The distribution of land 
amongst the veterans, the incrca.se in the number of military 
colonies, the settlement of Italian peasants in the provinces, 
the general survey of the empire under Augustus, the separation 
of private and state domains, led to the establishment of a 
recognized professional corporation of surveyors. During later 
times they were in receipt of large salaries, and in some cases 
were even honoured with the title clarissimus. Their duties 
were not merely geometrical or mathematical, but required legal 
knowledge for consultations or the settlement of disputes. This 
led to the institution of special schools for the training of sur- 
veyors and a special literature, which lasted from the rst to 
the 6th century a.1). The* earliest of the gromatic writers was 
Frontinus (^.v.), whose De agrorum qualitate, dealing with the 
legal aspect of the art, was the subject of a commentary by 
Aggenus Urbicus, u Christian schoolmaster. Under Trajan 
ascertain Balbus, who had accompanied the emperor on his 


Dacian campaign, wrote a still extant manual of geometry for 
land surveyors (ExposiHo ei ratio omnium formamm or mof^ 
surarumf {mbably after a Greek original by Hero), dedicated 
to a certain Celsus who had invented an improvement in a 
gromatic instrument (peihaps the dioptra, resembling the 
modem theodolite) ; for the treatises of Hyginus see that name. 
Somewhat later than Trajan was Sicubs Flaccus {De con- 
dicionibus agrarum, extant), while the most curious treatise on 
the subject, written in barbarous Latin and entitled Casae 
liiinwtum (long a school textbook) is the work of a certain 
Innocentius (4fii-5th century). It is doubtful whether Boetius 
is the author of the treatises attributed to him. The Gromatici 
veteres also contains extracts from official registers (probably 
belonging to the 5th century) of colonial and other land surveys, 
lists and descriptions of boundary stones, and extracts from the 
Theodosian Codex. According to Mommsen, the collection had 
its origin during <he 5th century in the office of a vicariut (dio- 
cesan governor) of Rome, who had a number of surveyors under 
him. The surveyors were known by various names: decem- 
pedaiof (with reference to the instrument used) ; finiior, metator 
or mensor castrorum in republican times ; togati Augustorum 
as imperial civil officials; professor, auctor as professional 
instructors. 

The best edition of the Gromatici is by C. I^chmann and others 
(1848) with supplementary volume, Die Schriften der rdmischen 
Feldmesser (1852) ; see also B. G. Niebuhr, Roman History, ii., 

g >pendix (Eng. trans.),who first revived interest in tlio subject; M. 

intor, Die romischen Agrimensoren (Leipzig, 1875) ; P. de Tissot. 
La Condition des Agrimensores dans Vancienne Rome (1879) ; C. 
Rossi, Groma e squad, ro (Turin, 1877) : articles by F. Hultsch in 
Ersch and Gruber's All^em. Encyklopddie, and by G. Humbert in 
Daremberg and Saglio's DicHonnaire des antiquiUs ; Teufiel- 5 chwal)e, 
HisL of Roman Literature, 58. 

GRONINGEN, the most northerly province of Holland, 
bounded S. by Drente, W. by Friesland and tha.Lau3Ners Zee, 
N. and N.E. by the North Sea and the mouth of the Ems with 
the Dollar!, and on the S.E. by^j||||jPrussian province of Hanover. 
It includes the islands of Bi)|M|||iat and Rottumeroog, belonging 
to the group of Frisi^ MljSHii ((/. 7 ^). Area, 887 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1900) 299,602. Grqgllgll^iis connected with the Drente plateau 
by the sandy toqgqf^,.tihe Hondsrug which extends almost up to 
the capital, l^litjhnorth and north-east of this the province is 
flat and coi)|||N of sea-clay or sand and clay mixed, except 
where patclitte of low and high fen occur on the Frisian borders. 
Low fen predominates to the east of the capital, between the 
Zuidlardermeer and the Schildmeer or lakes. The south-eastern 
portion of the province consists of high fen resting on diluvial 
sand. A large part of this has been reclaimed and sandy soil 
laid bare, but on the Drente and Prussian borders areas of fen 
still remain. The so-callcd Boertanger Morass on the Prussian 
border was long considered as the natural protection of the 
eastern frontier, and with the view of preserving its impassable 
condition neither agriculture nor cattle-rearing might l>e practised 
here until 1824, and it was only in 1868 that the building of 
houses was sanctioned and the work of reclamation begun. The 
gradual extension of the seaward boundaries of the province 
owing to the process of littoral deposits may be easily traced, a 
triple line of sea-dikes in places marking the successive stages 
in this advance. The rivers of Groningen descending from the 
Drente plateau meet at the capital, whence they are continued 
by the Reitdiep to the Lauwers Zee (being discharged through 
a lock), and by the Ems canal (1876) to Delfzyl. The south- 
eastern comer of the province is traversed by the Westerwolde 
Aa, which discharges into the Dollart. The railway system 
belongs to the northern section of the State railways, and swords 
communication with Germany via Winschoten. Steam-tram- 
ways also serve many parts of the province. Agriculture is the 
main industry. The proportion of landowners is a very large one,, 
and the prosperous condition of the Groningen farmer is attested 
by the style of his home, his dress and his gig. As a result, 
however, partly of the usual want of work on the gnus- 
lands in certain seasons, there has been a considerable emigration 
to America. The ancient custom called the htUemrrechi^ or 
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lease-right^ doubtless accounts for the extended ownership of die 
land. By this law a tenant-farmer is able to bequeath his 
farm^ that is to say, he holds his lease in perpetuity. 

The chief agricultural products are barley, oats, wheat, and | 
in the north-east flax is also ^rown, and exported to South j 
Holland and Belgium. On the higher clay grounds cattle-rearing 
and horse-breeding are also practised, together with butter and 
cheese making. The cultivation of potatoes on the sandgrounds 
in the south and the fen colonies along the Stads-Canal invite 
general comparison with the industries of Drente Hooge- 

zand and Sappemeer, Veendam and Wildervank, New and Old 
Pekela, New and Old Stads-Canal are instances of villages which 
have extended until they overlap one another and are similar 
in this respect to the industrial villages of the 2 ^aan Streek in 
North Holland. The coast fisheries are considerable. Groningen 
(q.v,) is the chief and only large town of the province. Delfzyl, 
which was formerly an important fortress for the protection of 
the ancient sluices on the little river Delf (hence its name), has 
greatly benefited by the construction of the £ms (Eems) ship- 
canal connecting it with Groningen, and has a good harbour 
with a considerable import trade in wood. Appingedam and 
Winschoten are very old towns, having important cattle and 
horse markets. The pretty wood at Winschoten was laid out 
by the Society for Public Welfare (Tot Nut tan het Algemeen) 
in i8z6. 

GRONINGEN, a town of Holland, capital of the province of 
the same name, at the confluence of the two canalized rivers 
the Drentsche Aa and the Hunse (which are continued to the 
Lauwers Zee as the Reit Diep), i6 m. N. of Assen and 33 m. £. 
of Leeuwarden by rail. Pop. (1900) 67,563. Groningen is the 
centre from which several important canals radiate. Besides 
the Reit Diep, there are the £ms Canal and the Damster Diep, 
connecting it with Delfzyl and the Dollart, the Koloncrs Diep 
with I-ecuwarden, the Nord Willem's Canal with Assen and the 
south and the Stads-Canal south-east with the Ems. Hence 
steamers ply in all directions, and there is a regular service to 
Emden and the island of Borkum via Delfzyl, and via the 
lauwers Zee to the island of Schiermonnikoog. Groningen is 
the most important town in the north of Holland, with its fine 
shops and 1 houses and wide clean streets, while brick houses of 
the 1 6th and 17th centuries help it to retain a certain old-world 
air. The ancient part of the town is still surrounded by the 
former moat, and in the centre lies a group of open places, of 
which the Groote Markt is one of the largest market-squares 
in Holland. Pleasant gardens and promenades extend on the 
north side of the town, together with a botanical garden. The 
chief church is the Martini-kerk, with a high tower (432 ft.) 
dating from 1477, organ constructed by the famous 

scholar and musician Rudolph Agricolo, who was bom near 
Groningen in 1443. The Aa church dates from 1465, but was 
founded in 1253. The Roman Catholic Broederkerk (rebuilt 
at the end of the 19th century) contains some remarkable 
pictures of the Passion by L. Hendricx (1865). There is also a 
Jewish synagogue. The large town hall (in classical style), 
one of the finest public buildings, was built at the beginning of the 
19th century and enlarged in 1873. provincial government 
offices also occupy a fine building which received a splendid 
front in 1871. Other noteworthy buildings are the provincial 
museum of antiquities, containing interesting Germanic anti- 
quities, as well as medieval and modern collections of porcelain, 
pictures, &c. ; the courts of justice (transformed in the middle 
of the i8th century) ; the old Ommelanderhuis, formerly devoted 
to the administration of the surrounding district, built in 1509 
and restored in 1899 ; the weigh-house (1874) ; the civil and 
militaiy prison ; the arsenal ; the inilitaiy hospital ; and the 
concert hall. 

The university of Groningen, founded in 1614, received its 
present fine buildings in classical style in 1850. Among its 
auxiliary establishments are a good natural history museum, 
an observatory, a laboratory, and a library which contains a 
copy of Erasmus’ New Testament with marginal annotations 
by Luther. Other educational institutions are the deaf and 
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dumb institution founded by Henri Daniel Guyot (d. z8a8) in 
X790, a gymnasium, and schools of navigation, art and music. 
There are learned societies for the study of law (1761) and 
natural science (1830) ; an academy of fine arts (1830) ; an 
archaeological society ; and a central bureau for collecting 
information concerning the province. 

As capital of the province, and on account of the advan- 
t^es of its natural position, Groningen maintains a very con- 
siderable trade, chiefly in oil-seed, grain, wood, turf and cattle, 
with Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia and Russia. The 
chief industries are flax-spinning, rope-making, sugar refining, 
book printing, wool combing and dyeing, and it dso manufactures 
beer, tobacco and cigars, cotton and woollen stuffs, furniture, 
organs and pianos ; Asides which there are saw, oil and grain 
mills, machine works, and numerous gold.*;miths and silversmiths. 

History , — The town of Groningen belonged originally to the 
pagusy or goiisv, of Triantha (Drenle), the countship of which 
was bestowed by the emperor Henry II. on the bishop and 
chapter of Utrecht in 1024. In 1040 Henry 111 . gai e the church 
of Utrecht the royal domain of Groningen, and in the deed of 
gift the “ villa Cruoninga ” is mentioned. Upon this charter 
the bishops of Utrecht based their claim to the overlordship of 
the town, a claim which the citizens hotly disputed. At the 
time of the donation, indeed, the town can hardly be said to 
have existed, but the royal villa " rapidly developed into a 
community which strove to assert the rights of a free imperial 
city. At first the bishops were too strong for the townsmen; 
the defences built in 1110 were pulled down by the bishop’s 
order two years later ; and during the 12th and 13th centuries 
the see of Utrecht, in spite of frequent revolts, succeeded in 
maintaining its authority . Down to the 1 5th century an episcopal 
prefect, or burgrave, had his seat in the city, his authority 
extending over the neighbouring districts known as the Gorecht. 
In 1T43 Heribert of Bierum, bishop of Utrecht, converted the 
office into an hereditary fief in favour of his l)rother Liffert, 
on the extinction of whose male line it was partitioned lietween 
the families of Koevorden (or Coevorden) and van deh Hove. 
CJradually, however, the burghers, aided by the neighbouring 
Frisians, succeeded in freeing themselves from the episcopal 
yoke. The city was again walled in 1255 ; before 1284 it had 
become a member of the Hanseatic league ; and by the end of 
the 14th century it was practically a powerful independent 
republic, which exercised an effective control over the Frisian 
OmmeJande between the Ems and the Lauwers Zee. At the 
close of the 14th century the heirs of the Koevorden and van den 
Hove families sold their rights, first to the town, and then to the 
bishop. A struggle followed, in which the city was temyiorarily 
worsted ; but in 1440 Bishop Dirk II. finally sold to the city 
the rights of the see of Utrecht over the Gorecht. 

The medieval constitution of Groningen, unlike that of 
Utrecht, was aristocratic. Merchant gild there was none ; 
and the craft gilds were without direct influence on the city 
government, which held them in subjection. Membership 
of the governing council, which selected from its own body the 
four rationales or burgomasters, was confined to men of approved 
“ wisdom,” and wisdom was measured in terms of money. This 
Eaad of wealthy burghers gradually monopolized all power. 
I'he bishop's bailiff (sekaut ), ' with his nominated assessors 
(scabini), continued to exercise jurisdiction, but members of the 
Raad sat on the bench with him, and an appeal lay from his 
court to the Raad itself. The council was, in fact, supreme 
in the city, and not in the city only. In 1439 it decreed that no 
one might trade in all the district bctw'een the Ems and the 
i Lauwers Zee except burghers, and those who had purchased the 
bunval (right of residence in the city) and the freedom of the 
gilds. Maximilian I. assigned Groningen to Albert of Saxony, 
hereditary podestat of Friesland, but the citizens preferred 
to accept the protection of the bishop of Utrecht ; and w'hen 
Albert’s son George attempted in 1505 fo seize the town, they 
recognized the lordship of Eelzart of East Frisia. On Cieorge's 
renewal of hostilities they transferred their allegiance to Duke 
Charles of Gelderland, in 1515. In 1536 the city passed into the 
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to^lidb of .Q^ V.> and fn the great wafls of the i6th' century 

jniffenred all the mucmi of ai^e smd military occupati^. From 
3581 onpRarda, Crtonihgen still held by the Sp^iards^ was con- 
Btantly at war with the “ Ommelanden’’ which had declared 
against the Idn^ of Spain. This feud continued, in spite of the 
capture of the aty in 1594 Maurice of Nassau, and of a decree 
of the States in 1597 which was intended to set them at rest. 
In 1678 the town was besieged by the bishop of Munster, but 
it was successfully defended, and in 1698 Its fortifications were 
khproved tmder Coehoorn’s direction. The French Republicans 
prated their tree of liberty in the Great Market on the 14th of 
February 1795, and they continued in authority till the 16th 
of November 2814. The fortifications of the city were doomed 
to destruction by the law of the x8th of April 1874. 

Seo C. Hegel, Staffs und Gild$n (Leipzig, 1891) ; Stokvis, Manml 
d'kistoire, iii. 49<> (Leiden, 1890-1893) : 9l9o s.v. in Chevalier, 
R^peHoire d$s source hist, du moyen dge (Topo-bibliographie). 

OROMLDND, LAURENCE (1846-1899), American socialist, 
was born in Copenhagen, Dcnmai^, on the 13th of July 1846. 
He graduated from the university of Copenhagen in 1865, began 
the study of law, removed to the United States in 1867, taught 
(^rman in Milwaukee, was admitted to the bar in 1^, and 
practised in Chicago. He became a writer and lecturer on 
socialism and was closely connected with the work of tlie Socialist 
Labor party from 1874 to 1884, then devoted himself almost ibx- 
dusiveiy to lecturing until his appointment to a post in the 
bureau of labour statistics. He again returned to the lecture 
field, and was an editorial writer for the New York and Chica^ 
American from 1898 until his death in New York City on the 
15th of Octolier 1899. His principal works are: The Coining 
Jtevolution (1880 ) ; The Co-operative CommonweeSth in its OuUiftes, 
An Exposition of Modern Socialism (1884) ; Ca Ira, or Danton 
in the French Revolution (1888), a rehabilitation of Danton ; 
Our Destiny, The Influence of Socialism aft Morals and Religion 
(1890) ; and The New Economy 

GBONOVlUfi (the latinized form of Gkonov), JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH (16x1-1671), Germiui classical scholar and critic, 
was boom at Hamburg on the 8th of September 1611. Having 
studied at several universities, he travelled in England, France 
and Italy. In 1643 he was appointed professor of rhetoric and 
history at Deventer, and in 1658 to the Greek chair at Leiden, 
where he died on the 28th of December 1671. (Sec also F abretti, 
Raphael.) Besides editing, with notes, Statius, Plautus, Livy, 
Tacitus, Aulus Gellius and Seneca’s tragedies, Gronovius was 
the auUxor, amongst numerous other worics, of Commentarius 
de sestertiis (1643) and of an edition of Hugo Grotius’ De jure 
belli ei pacts (1660). His Observaiiones contain a number of 
brilliant emendations. His son, Jakob Gkonoviub (1645-1716), 
is chiefly known as the editor of the Thesaurus antiquitatum 
Graecarum (1697-1702, in 13 volumes). 

See J. K. SanilyR, Hist, of Class, Schol. ii. (igo8) ; F. A. Kckstein in 
EtscU and ('>rubci*ti AUgsmeine Uncyklopddie, 

GROOM, in modern usage a male servant attached to the 
stables, whose duties are to attend to the cleaning, feeding, 
currying apd care generally of horses. The earliest meaning 
of the word appears to be that of a boy, and in 16th and 17th 
century literature it frequently occurs, in pastorals, for a shepherd 
lover. Later it is used for any male attendant, and thus survives 
in the name for several officials in the royal household, such as the 
grooms-in-*waiting, and the grooms of the great chamber. The 
groom-porter, whose office was abolished by George III., saw 
to the preparation of the sovereign’s apartment, and, during the 
16th and 17th centuries, provided cards and dice for playing, and 
was the authority to whom were submitted all questions of 
gaming within the court. The origin of the word is obscure. The 
O. Fr. grotnei, shop boy, is taken by French etymologists to 
be derived from the £)nglish. From the application of this 
word to a wine^taster in a wine merchant’s shop, is derived 
godmet, an epicure. According to the New English Diefionary, 
thpifigh there are no instances of groom in other Teutonic 
lavages, the word may be ultimately connected with the 
root tb grow.” In bridegroom,” a newly married man, 


** grom the i6tb century took ^the place of «n«oMer 
a common' old Teutonic word meaning ^ man>” and connected 
with die Latin ikomo, llhe Old Ei^lish wmd was bryiguma, 
lutar .hrUegome. The word survives in the German BeUuHgam. 

OlOOf, fGEBHARD (1340-1384), otherwise Gerrit or Geert 
Groet, in Latin Gerardus Magnus, a preacher and founder of 
the society of Brothers ctf Common Life (<7^0.), was bom in 1340 
at Deventer in the diocese of Utrecht, ^ere his lather held a 
good civic position. He went to the university of Parts when 
only fifteen.^ Here he studied scholastic philosophy and theology 
under a, pupil of Occam’s, from whom he imbibed the nominalist 
conception of philosophy ; in addition he studied canon law, 
medicine, astronomy and even magic, and apparently some 
Hebrew. After a brilliant course he graduated in 1358, and 
possibly became master in 1363. He pursued his studies still 
further in Cologne, and perhaps in Pr^piei In 1366 he visited 
the papal court at Avignon. About tlm time he was appointed 
to a canonry in Utrecht and to another in Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the life of the brilliant young scholar was rapidly becoming 
luxurious, secular and selfish, when a great spiritual change 
passed over him which resulted in a final renunciation of every 
worldly enjoyment This conversion, which took place in 1374, 
appears to have been due partly to the effects of a dangetous 
illness and partly to the influence of Henry de Calcar, the learned 
and pious prior of the Carthusian monastery at Munnikhuizen 
near Arnhem, who had remonstrated with him on the vasiity 
of his life. About 1376 Gerhard retired to this monastery and 
there spent three years in meditation, prayer and study, without, 
however, becoming a Carthusian. In 1379, having received 
ordination as a deacon, he became missionary preacher through- 
out the diocese of Utrecht. The success which followed his 
labours not only in the town of Utrecht, but also in Zwolle, 
Deventer, Kampen, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Gouda, Leiden, 
Delft, Ziitphen and elsewhere, was immense; according to 
Thomas i Kempk the people left their business and their meals 
to hear his sermons, so that the churches could not hold the 
crowds that flocked together wherever he came. The bishop 
of Utrecht supported him warmly, and got him to preach against 
concubinage in the presence of the clergy assembled in synod, 
llie impartiality of his censures, which he directed, not only 
against the prevailing sins of the laity, but also against heresy, 
simony, avarice, and impurity among the secular and regular 
clergy, provoked the hostility of the clergy, and accusations of 
heterodoxy were brought against him. It was in vain that 
Groot emitted a Fublica Protestalio, in which he declared that 
Jesus Christ was the great subject of his discourses, that in all 
of them he believed himself to be in harmony with Catholic 
doctrine, and that he willingly subjected them to the candid 
judgment of the Roman Church. The bishop was induced to 
issue an edict which prohibited from preaching all who were not 
in priest’s orders, and an appeal to Urban VI. was without effect. 
There is a difficulty as to the date of this prohibition ; either it 
was only a few months before Groot’s death, or else it must have 
been removed by the bishop, for Groot seems to have preached 
in public in the last year of his life. At some period (perh^ 
1381, perhaps earlier) he paid a visit of some days’ duration 
to the famous mystic Johann Ruysbroeck, prior of the 
Augustinian canons at Groenendael near Brussels ; at this visit 
was formed Groot’s attraction for the rule and life of the August- 
inian canons which was destined to bear such notable fruit. 
At the close of his life he was asked by some of the clerics who 
attached themselves to him to form them into a religious order, 
and Groot resolved that they should be canons regular of St 
Augustine. No time was lost in the effort to carry out the project, 
but Groot died before a foundation oould be made. In 1387, 
however, a site was secured at Windesheim, some 20 m. north of 
Deventer, and here was established the monastery that became 
the cradle of the Windesheim congregation of canons regular, 
embracing in course of time nearly one hundred bouses, and 
leading the way in the series of reforms undertaken during the 
15th century hy all the zdigious orders in Germany. The 
initiation of this movement was the great achievement of Gmot’s 
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life ; he lived to preside over the birth and first days of hb 
other crtatibfi^ die sbciety of Brothers of Common He 
died of the plague at Deventer in 1384, at the age of 44. 

Thv chief authority loir Grodt^s life is ThbObn a^Keina^: 
G 0 wdii M^gni (translated into I^lish by J. P. Arthuf^ The Fcundmts 
<4 ik$ Nm fhvoHM, 1905) ; also the Chrjtn^uo^ Windeshenms^ 
of jonanii Busch (ed. K. Grube, 1886). ,An account, ba^d on these 
sbarces^,' be found in S. Kettlewell, Thomas ^ Kcmpit and the 
of Comm&n Life (i68a), i. c. 5 \ and a shorter account in 
F. K. Cruise, Thomas d Kempis, 1887, pt. ii. An excellent sketch, 
with an account of Groot’s writings, is given by L, Schulze in Herzog- 
Hauck, Realsncyklopddie (ed. 3) ; be insists on the fact that Groors 
theofoincal and ecclesiastical ideas were those commonly current in 
his day, ahd that the attempts to make him “ a reformer before the 
Reformation V are unhlstorical. (E. C. B.) 

OROOVB^TOOTHED SCkUIRRIL, a large and brilliantly 
coloured Bornean squirrel, Rhithrosciurus macroHs, representing 
a genus by itself distinguished from all other members of the 
family Sciundae by having numerous longitudinal gnmes on 
the frbnt surface d the incisor teeth ; the molars being <A a 
simpler type than in other membm of the family. The tail is 
liurge and mx-like, and the ears are tufted and the flanks marked 
by black and white bands. 

6R08, ANTOINB JBAM, Baron ( 1771 - 1835 ), French painter, 
was bom at Parb in 1771 . Hb father, who was a miniature 
painter, began to teach him to draw at the age of six, and showed 
himself from the first an exacting master. Towards the close 
of 1785 Gros, by hb own choice, entered the studio of David, 
which he frequented assiduously, continuing at the same time 
to follow the classes of the College Mazarin. The death of his 
fathef, whose dmumstances had been embarrassed by the Revolu- 
tion, threw Gros, in 1791 , upon his own resources. He now 
devoted himself wholly to his profession, and competed in 1792 
for the grand priXy but unsuccessfully. About this time, how- 
ever, on the recommendation of the £colc des Beaux- Arts, he 
was employed on the execution of portraits of the members of 
the Convention, and when — disturbed by the development of 
the Revolution — Gros in 1793 left France for Italy, he supported 
himself at Genoa by the same means, producing a great quantity 
of miniatures and fixes. He vbited Florence, but returning to 
Genoa made the acquaintance of Josephine, and followed her to 
Milan, where he was well received by her husband. On N ovember 
X 5 , 1796 , Gros was present with the army near Areola when 
Bonaparte planted the tricolor on the bridge. Gros seized on 
this incident, and showed by his treatment of it that he had found 
his vocation. Bonaparte at once gave him the post of “ in- 
specteur aux revues,” which enabled him to follow the army, 
and in 1797 nominated him on the commission charged to select 
the spoils which should enrich the Louvre. In 1799 , having 
escaped from the besieged city of Genoa, Gros made his way to 
Parb, and in the beginning of x8oi took up his quarters in the 
Capucins. Hb ” esqubse ” (Mus4e de Nantes) of the ** Battle of 
Nazareth” gained the prize offered in 1802 by the consuls, but 
was not carried out, owing it is said to the jealousy of Jiinot felt 
by Napoleon ; but he indemnified Gros by commissioning him 
to paint his own visit to the pest-house of Jaffa. “ Les Pestifirfe 
de Jaffa” (Louvre) was followed by the ^‘Battle of Alx)ukir” 
1806 (Versailles), and the ** Battle of Eylau,” 1808 (Louvre). 
These three subjects— the popular leader facing the pestilence 
unmoved, challenging the splendid instant of victory, heart-sick 
with the bitter cost of a hard-won field — gave to Gros his chief 
titles to fame. As long as the military element remained bound 
up with French national life, Gros received from it a fresh and 
energetic inspiration which carried him to the very heart of the 
events which he depicted; but as the army and its general 
separated from the people, Gros, called on to illustrate epbodes 
representative only of the fulfilment of ijersonal ambition, ceased 
to find the nourishment necessary to his genius, and the defect 
of his artistic position became evident. Trained in the sect of 
the Gassicists, he was shackled by their rules, even when^-4iy his 
naturalistic treatment of types, and appeal to picturesque effect 
in colour and tone— he seemed to run counter to them. In 1810 
his '' Madrid ” and " Napoleon at the Pyramids” (Versailles) show 
that his star had deserted him. His ** Francis 1.” and Charles 


V;,” s8i 2 (Louvre), had considerable success ; but theldecoxation 
of tha^dbnie of St Genevi^ (begun in t8xi and oompleted in 
X824) is the only work of Gros’s later years xriiich sham hb 
early fcwfce and vigour, as well as hb skill. The ** Departure of 
Lotfis XVlIl.” (Versailles), the /^Embarkation of Madame 
d 'Ahgoul8me ” (Bordeaux), plafond of the Egyptmn room in 
the Louvre, md finally hb Hercules and Diomedes/’ exhibited 
in 1835, testify only that Gros's efforts— »in accordance with the 
frequent counsels of his old master David — to stem the rising tide 
of Romanticism, served but to damage his once brilliant reputa- 
tion. Exa^>erated by criticism and the consciousness of failure, 
Gros sought refuge in the grosser pleasures of life. On the 25th of 
June 1835 he was found (howned on the shores of the Seine near 
S^es. From a paper which he had placed in hb hat it became 
known that ” las de ia vie, et trahi par les derni^res faculty qui 
la lui rendaient supportable, il avail resolu de s'en d6faire.” 
The number of Gros’s pupils was very great, and was considerably 
augmented when, in 1815, David quitted Paris and made over 
his own classes to him# Gros was decorated and named baron 
of the empire by Napoleon, after the Salon of 1808^ at which 
he had exhibited the '^Battle of Eylau." Under the Restora- 
tion he became a member of the Institute, professor at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and was named chevalier of the order 
of St Michel. 

M. Del6clu2e gives a brief notice of his life in Louis David et son 
temps y and Julius Meyer's Geschichte der modernen franzosischen 
Malerei contains an excellent criticism on his works. 

GROSART, ALEXANDER BALLOCH (i827^i899X Scottish 
divine and literary editor, the son of a building contractor, was 
bom at Stirling on the i8th of June 1827. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, and in 1856 became a Presbyterian 
minbter at Kinross. In 1865 he went to Liverpool, and three 
years later to Blackburn. He resigned from the ministry in 
1892, and died at Dublin on the 16th of March 1899. Dr Grosart 
is chiefiy remembered for his exertions in reprinting much rare 
Elizabethan literature, a work which he undertook in the first 
instance from his strong interest in Puritan theology. Among 
the first writers whose works he edited were the Puritan divines, 
Richard Sibbes, Thomas Brooks and Herbert Palmer. Editions 
of Michael Bruce’s Poems (1865) and Richard Gilpin's Demono- 
logia sacra (1867) followed. In 1868 he brought out a biblio- 
graphy of the writings of Richard Baxter, and from that year 
until 1876 he was occupied in reproducing for private subscribers 
the Fuller Worthies Library,” a series of thirty-nine volumes 
which included the works of Thomas Fuller, Sir John Davies, 
Fulke Greville, Henry Vaughan, Andrew Marvell, George Herbert, 
Richard Crashaw, John Donne and Sir Philip Sidney. The last 
four volumes of the series were devoted to the works of many 
little known and otherwise inaccessible authors. His Occasional 
Issues of Unique and Very Rare Books (1875-1881) is of the 
utmost interest to the book-lover. It included among other 
things the Annalia Dubrensia of Robert Dover. In 1876 still 
another series, known as the Chertsey Worthies Library," was 
begun. It included editions of the works of Nicholas Breton, 
Francis Quarles, Dr Joseph Beaumont, Abraham Cowley, 
Heniy More and John Davies of Hereford. Grosart was untiring 
in his enthusiasm and energy for this kind of work. The two 
last-named series were being produced simultaneously until 1881, 
and no sooner had they been completed t^an Grosart began 
the Huth Library,” so called from the bibliophile Henry Huth, 
who possessed the originals of many of the reprints. It included 
the works of Robert Greene, Thomas Nash, Gabriel Harvey, 
and the prose tracts of Thomas Dekker. He also ^ited the 
complete works of Edmund Spenser and Samuel Daniel. From 
the Townley Hall collection he reprinted several MSS. and 
edited Sir John Eliot’s works. Sir Richard Boyle’s Lismore 
Papers, and various publications for the Chatham Society, the 
Camden Society and the Roxburghe Club, Dr Grosart ’s faults 
of style and occasional inaccuracy do not seriously detract from 
the immense value of his work. He was unwearied m searching 
for rare books, and he brought to light much interesting literature, 
formerly almost inaccessible. 
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GROSBEAK ^Fr. Grosbec), a name very indefinitely applied 
to many birds belonging to the families PnngiUida$BxA Ploceiiae 
of modem omithol^ists^ and peiiiaps to some members > of the 
Emberizidae and Tanagrtdae, but always to birds distinguished 
by the great size of their bill. Taken alone it is commonly a 
synonym of hawfinch (qjo.), but a prefix is usually added to 
indicate the species^ as pine-grosbeak, cardinal-grosbeak and 
the like. By early writers the word was generally given as an 
equivalent of the Linnaean Loxia, but that genus has bm 
found to include many forms not now placed in the same faimly. 

The Pine-grosbeak {Pinicola enucUator) inhabits the conifer- 
zone of both the Old and the New Worlds, seeking, in Europe 
and probably elsewhere, a lower latitude as winter approaches — 
often joumeyinj; in large fiodcs ; stragglers have occasionally 
reached the British Isl^ds (Yarrell, Br. Bifds^ ed. 4, ii. 177- 
179). In structure and some of its habits much resembling 
a bullfinch, but much exceeding that bird in size, it has the 
plumage of a crossbill and appears to undergo the same changes 
as do the members of the restricted genus Loxia-— the young 
being of a dull greenish-grey streaked with brownish-black, 
the adult hens tinged with golden-green, and the cocks glowing 
with crimson-red on nearly all the body-feathers, this last 
colour being replaced after moulting in confinement by bright 
yellow. Nests of this species were found in 1821 by Johana 
Wilhelm Zetterstedt near Juckasj&rwi in Swedish Lapland, 
but little was known concerning its nidification until 1855, when 
John Wolley, after two years* ineffectual search, succeeded in 
obtaining near the Finnish village Muonioniska, on the Swedish 
frontier, well-authenticated specimens with the eggs, both of 
which are like exaggerated bullfinches’. The food of this species 
seems to consist of the seeds and buds of many sorts of trees, 
though the staple may very possibly be those of some kind of 
pine. 

Allied to the pine-grosbeak are a number of species of smaller 
size, but its equals in beauty of plumage.^ These have been 
referred to several genera, such as Carpodacus, Propasser, 
Bycanetes, Uragus and others ; but possibly Carpoiacus is 
sufficient to contain all. Most of them are natives of the Old 
World, and chiefly of its eastern division, but several inhabit 
the western portion of North America, and one, C, githagineus 
(of which there seem to be at least two local races), is an especial 
native of the deserts, or their borders, of Arabia and North 
Africa, extending even to some of the Canary Islands — singular 
modification in the habitat of a form which one would be apt to 
associate exclusively with forest trees, and especially conifers. 

The Virginian grosbeak, or Virginian nightingale, Cardinalis 
virginianus, claims notice here, though doubts may be entertained 
as to the family to which it really belongs. It is no less remarkable 
for its bright carmine attire, and an elongated crest of the same 
colour, than for its fine song. Its ready adaptation to confine- 
ment has made it a popular cage-bird on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The hen is not so good a songster as the cock bird. 
Her plumage, with exception of the wings amd tail, which are 
of a dull red, is light-olive above and brownish-yellow beneath. 
This species inhabits the eastern parts of the United States 
southward of 40® N. lat., and also occurs in the Bennudos. 
It is represented in the south-west of North America by other 
forms that by somewriters are Seemed species, and in the northern 
parts of South America by the C. phoeniceus, which would 
really seem entitled to distinction. Another kindred bird, 
laced from its short and broad hill in a different genus, and 
nown as Pyrrhuloxia sinuata or the Texan cardinal, is found on 
the southern borders of the United States and in Mexico ; while 
among North American “ grosbeaks ” must also be named the 
birds belonging to the genera Guiraca and Hedymeles — ^the 
former especially exemplified by the beautiful blue G, caerulea, 
and the latter by the brilliant rose-breasted H. ludavicianus, 
which last extends its range into Canada. 

^ ' Many of them are described and illustrated in the Monographie 

, ie$ loxiens of Prince C. L. Bonaparte and Professor Schlegel (*850), 
' though it excludes many birds which an English writer would call 
• ' grosbeaks." 


The spades of the Old World whichi though . commonly called 
‘^igrosbeidcf/’ certainly belong to iiuwy Plocddae^ an 
treated under WxAVBR^Bian. . (A.N.) 

ORDSBt f RANG18 (r. X750-179X), Eng^ ansfciquaiy, was 
bom at Oreenford in Middlesex, about the year 1730.' His 
father was a wealthy Swiss jeweler, settled at Richmofid, Surrey. 
Grose early showed an interest in heraldry and antiquiti^^ mid 
his father procured him a position in the Heralds’ College. In 
X763, being then Richmond Herald, he sold his tab^, and 
shortly afterwards became adjutant and paymaster of tihe 
Hampshire militia, where, as he himself humorously bbservei^ 
^e only account-books he kept were his right and left pO(^et$^ 
into the one of which he received, and from the other of vMch 
he paid. This carelessness exposed him to serious financial 
difficulties ; and after a vain attempt to repair them by accepting 
a captaincy in the Surrey militia, the fortune left him by his 
father ^ing squandered, he began to turn to account his excellent 
education and his powers as a draughtsman. In 1757 he had 
been elected fdlow of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1773 
be^ to publish his Antiquities of England and Wales, a work 
which brought him money as well as fame. This, with its 
supplementary parts relating to the Chminel Islands, was not 
completed till 1787. In 1789 he set out on an antiquarian tour 
through Scotland, and in the. course of this journey met Bums, 
who composed in his honour the famous song beginning Ken 
ye aught o* Captain Grose,” and in that other poem, still more 
famous, ” Hear, land 0* cakes, and brither Scots,** warned all 
Scotsmen of this ” chield among them taking notes.’* In 1790 
he began to publish the results of what Bums called' ” his 
peregrinations through Scotland ” ; but he had not finished 
the work when he bethought himself of going over to Ireland 
and doing for that country what he had already done for Great 
Britain. About a month after his arrival, n^Ue in Dublin, 
he died in an apoplectic fit at the dinner-table of a friend, on the 
12th of June 1791. 

Grose was a sort of antiquarian Falstaf! — at least he possessed 
in a striking degree the knight’s physical peculiarities,; but 
he was a man of true honour and charity, a valuable friend, 
" overlooking little faults and .seeking out greater virtues,” . 
and an inimitable boon companion. His humour, his vari^ 
knowledge and his good nature were all eminently calculated 
to make him a favourite in society. As Bums says of him — 

" But wad ye sec him in his glee, 

For meikfe glee and fun has he, 

Then set him down, and twa or three 
Gude fellows wi' him ; 

And port, 0 port ! shine thou a wee. 

And THEN ye*ll .sec him I " 

Grose’s works include The Antiquities of England and Wales 
(6 vols., I773"'I787) ; Advice to the Officers of the British Army (C782), 
a satire in the manner of Swift's Directions to Servants ; A Guide 
to Health, Beauty, Riches and Honour (1783), a collection of advertise- 
ments of the period, with characteristic satiric preface ; A ClassUal 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785) ; A Treatise on Ancient 
Armour and Weapons (1785-1789) ; Darrell's History of Dover ; 
Military Antiquities (2 vols., 1786-1788) ; A Provincial Glossary 
(1787) ; Rules for Drawing Caricatures (1788) ; The Antiquities 
of Scotland (2 vols., 1789-1791) \ Antiquities of Ireland (2 vols., 1792), 
edited and partly written by Ledwich. The Grumbler, sixteen 
humorous essays, appeared in 1791 after his death ; and in 1793 
The Olio, a collection of essays, jests and small pieces of poetry, 
highly characteristic of Grose, though certainly not all by him, 
was put together from his papers by his publisher, who was also his 
executor. 

A capital full-length portrait of Grose by N. Dance is in the first 
volume of the Antiquities of England and Wales, and another is among 
Kay's Portraits. A versified sketch of him appeared in the Gentleman's 
Mdgaeine, Ixi. 660. See Gentleman's Magatane, Ixi. 49S, 582 ; Noble's 
Hist, of the College of Arms, p. 434 ; Motes and Queries, ist ser., ix. 
350; 3rd ser., i. x. 280-281 ; 5th ser., xii. 148 ; 6tn ser., ii. 47, 
257, 29T ; Hone, Every-day Book, i. 655. 

6 ROM 1 properly thick, bulky, the meaning of the Late Lat 
grossusi The Latin word has usually been taken as cognate 
with erassus, thick, but this is now doubted. It also appears 
not to be connected with the Ger. gross, a Teutonic word renter 
sented in English by ** great” Apart from its direct meaning. 
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end such igisrative senses as cnarse, vulgar oii flagsanst, the chki 
uses are ^wbolei entire/ without dethxstbn^ aa net,” 

or as ap^lisd tothativbich:is.s(dd iaibuUcas (^peaedto ” retail” 
(cf* ,‘^f grocer and engrossing ”).: As a uiht of tale, “ gross ” 
eqtnds ro > doze%' 144, scmsetiiM as. “ small gross,” in 

oontreist with “great -gross,*’ f.e. sS gross, ^*44 doaen. As a 
ted^bal expressbn in English common kwy “ in gims ” is 
appE^ to an mcorpoieal heredihiment attadoad to the person 
of an ownet, in oontradistiiktaon to one whkb is appendant 
or appurtenant, that is, attached to the ownership of land (see 
ConBuom), 

QMOKE, JULIUB WALDElIAR.<sdefr-i903), Gmnan poet, 
the son of a military chaplain, was 'bora at Erfurt on the 3Sth of 
April i8a8.: He received his early education at the gymnasiwi 
in Magdeburg, and on leaving school hnd showing dUinclination 
for the ministry, entered an architect’s office^' But his mind was 
bent upon literoture, and in 1849 he entered the . university 
of Halle, where, although ixweribed as a student of law, he devoted 
himsdf almost exclusively to letters. His first, poetioal essay 
was with the tragedy Cola (1851), foUowed in the same 

year by a comedy, Eint Nachtpaftie Shakespeares, which was 
at once produced on the stage. The success Of these first two 
pieces encouraged him toVfoUorw 'iiteratutO as a profession, 
and proceeding in 1853 to Munich, he joinedthe circle of youi^ 
poets of. whom Paul Heyse (^.v.) :and Hermann Lingg (i82c^ 
190^) were the chief. For six yoara (1855*1861) he was dramatic 
critic of the Neui Miimhdter Zeitung, and was then for a while 
on the stafiE of the Leipeiger lUustnefte Zeitung, but in 1862 he 
returned to Munich as editor of the Bayrische Zetiungy a post he 
retained until the paper ceased to exist in 1867. In 1869 Grosse 
was appointed secretary of the SckUler-Stiftungy and lived for 
the next few years alternately in Weimar, Dresden and Munich, 
until, in 1890, he took up his permanent; residence in Weimar. 
He was made grand-ducal Hofrat and had tho title Of ''professor.*’ 
He died at Torbole on the Lago di Garda on the 9th of May 1902. 

Grosse was a most prolific writer of novels, dramas and poems. 
As a lyric poet, especially in Gedichte (1857) and Aus bemgten 
Tagmy a volume of poems (1869), he showed himself more to 
advantage than in his novels, of which latter, however, Untreu 
aus Mitleid (2 vols., 1868); Vox poptdiy Vox dei (1869) ; Maria 
Mancini (1871); Niue Efzdhlungen (1875) ; Sophie Mounier 
(1876), and Ein Frauerdos (t888 ) are remarlmble for a certain 
degance of style. His tragedies, Die Ynglinger (1858 ) ; Tiberius 
(1876) ; Johann von Schwaben ; and the comedy Die sieineme 
Brauty had considerable success on the stage. 

Crosse's GesammelU dramcUische Werke appeared in 7 vols. in 
L4Bmdg (1870), while his Brxdhlende Dichtunsen were published at 
Benin (6 . vols., 1871-1873),' An edition of his selected works by 
A. Bartels is in preparation. See also his autobiography, LUerarischc 
Ursachen und Wirkungen (1896) ; R. Pruts, Die Literahrr der 
Gegenwarf (1859) ; J. £th6, /. Grosse als epischer Dichutr (1872). 

OROSSBNHAIN, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, 20 m. N. 
from Dresden, on the main line of railway (via Elsterwerda) 
to Berlin and at the junction of lines toPriestewitz and Frankfort- 
on-Oder. Pop. (1905) 12,015. It has an Evangelical church, 
a modern and a Commercial school, a library and an extensive 
public park. The industries are very important, and embrace 
manufa!d;ures of woollen and cotton stuffs, buckskin, leather, 
glass and machinery. Grossenhain was originally a Sorb settle- 
ment. It was for a time occupied by the Bohemians, by whom 
it was strong^' fortified. It aftorWm^s come into the possession 
of the margraves of MeisseOi from whom it was taken in tjia 
by the margraves of Brandenburg. It suffered considerably in 
ail the great German wars, and in 1744 was neatly destroyed 
by fire. On the i6th of May 1813, a battle took place ^re 
hkween the French lind the Russians. 

See G. W. Schuberth^ Chronikder Stadt Grossenhain (GrogSenhain, 
1887^893). 

OBOMBTSSTB^ ROBIBBT (^*1175*1253), English statesman, 
theologian and bishop b! Lincoln^ was bom of humble parents 
at StradbroOk in Sufiolk. He received his educatiKmat Oxford 
wton he l^me proficient in law, medicine and the natural 
sciences. GiralduS Ghmlxensis, whoto ' acquaintance he had 


mat^, introduced him, before 1199, to William, de y^ce, bishop 
OC Hei^ord. Grosseteste aspired to a pe^t in the b^^p’eiiouto* 
hold> hut being dcfaived by death of this patron betxK^ JIw^^^ 
to tbe atudy ofitheology. It is possible that he visitj^v^aris 
for this purpose, but he finally settled in Oxford as a teechig* 
His fii^ preferment of importance* was the chancellorsl]^ of 
the. university!. He gained cpnsidecable distinction as a lecturer^ 
andi was the first rector of the Sjchool which the Franciscans 
eitablisbed iar Oxford about 1224. Grosseteste’s learning b 
h%hly raised, by Roger Bacon, who was a severe ci;itic. Accord- 
to Baepn, Grosseteste knew little Greek or Hebrew and paid 
slight attrition to the works of Aristotle, but was pre-eminent 
aerong his contemporaries for his knowledge of the natural 
sciences. Between 1314 and 1^31 Grosseteste held in succession 
the archdeaconries of Chester, Northampton and Leicester. 
In 1232, after a severe illness, ^ resided all his benefices and 
pr^erments except one prebend w)uch he held at Uncoln. 
His intention was to spend the rest of his life in contemplative 
piety. But he retained the office pf chancellor, and in 1235 
accepted the bishopric of Lincoln. He undertook without delay 
the reformation of morals and clerical discipline throughout 
his vast diocese. This scheme brought him into conflict with 
more than one privileged corporation, but in particular with his 
own chapter, who vigorously disputed his claim to exercise the 
right of visitation over their community. The dispute raged 
hotly from 1239 to 1345.. conducted on botli sides with 

unseemly violence^ and those who most approved of Grosseteste’s 
main purpose thought it needful to warn him against the mistake 
of over-zeal. But in 1245, ^ 8 personal visit to the papal court 
at Lyons, he secured a favourable verdict. In ecclesiastical 
politics the bishop belonged to the school of Becket. His zeal 
for reform led him to advance, on behalf of the courts^Christian, 
pretensions which it was imposssible that the secular power should 
admit, He twice incurred a well-merited rebuke from Henry III. 
upon this subject ; although it was left for Edward I. tq settle 
the question of principle in favour of the state. The devotion of 
Grosseteste to the hierarchical theories of his age is attested by 
his correspondence with his chapter and the king. Against the 
former he upheld the prerogative of the bishops ; against the 
latter he asserted that it was impossible for a bii^op to disregard 
the commands of the Holy See. Where the lil^rties of the 
national church came into conflict with the pretensions of Rome 
he stood by his own countrymen. Thus in 1238 he demanded 
that the king should release certain Oxford scholars who had 
assaulted the legate Otho. But at least up to the year 1247 he 
submitted patiently to papal encroachments, contenting himself 
with the protection (by a special papal privilege) of his own 
diocese from alien clerks. Of royal exactions hs was more 
unpatient; and after the retirement of Archbishop Saint 
Edmund {q.v,) constituted himself the spokesman of the clerical 
estate in the Great Council. In 1244 he sat on a committee 
which was empanelled to consider a demand for a subsidy. 
The committee rejected the demand, and Grosseteste foiled an 
attempt on the king’s part to separate the clergy from the 
baronage. “ It is written,” the bishop said, “ that united we 
stand and divided we fall.” 

It was, however, soon made clear that the king and pope 
were in alliance to Crush the independence of the English clergy ; 
and from 1250 onwards Grosseteste openly criticized the new 
financial expedients to which Innocent IV. had been driven by 
his desperate conflict with the Empire. In the course of a visit 
whicih he made to Innocent in this year, the bishop laid before 
the pope and cardinals a, written memorial in which he ascribed 
ail the evils of the (^urch to the malignant influence of the Curia. 
It produced no effect, although the cardinals felt tiiat Grosseteste 
wgs too influential to be punished fot his audacity. Much 
diroouraged by his failure the bishop tbou^t of xe^^ing. In 
the end, however, he decided to continue roe; unequal struggle. 
In 1251 he protested against a papal mandate enjoining the 
Engli* clergy to pay Henry IJI. one-tonth of their rcyanuesior 
a crusade; and called attention to the fact that, under the 
system of provisions, a sum of 70^000 marks was annually drawn 
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by' iliM nominees^ iMe. M ti|»w 
l^hg conimaiid«d' to p^rtMde m hii Ibr a pi^ 

mphew/he 6f tbcpottttilaiiow land ce^b iiot to 

the po(M! himtelf libt to the coihmiseh^r; Mattes^ 
through whoni he received the iOiitidliU: The teat af the 
remoitt^raince; im given ih the Bufk^H^ AWtiMs md kit Matthew 
Paris^ has pbstiUy been altered by a^iiiger who hadtoss respect 
than 'Grosseteste for the papacy. Tbe language it more violent 
thah tiiat which the bishop elsearhtre emplirya. But the 'general^ 
argument, that the papacy may command obedience so far 
as its commands are consonant with the teaching df Christ and 
the apostles, is only what should be expedted from an eccfssi* 
astical reformer of Grosseteste’s time. There is much more 
reason for suspecting the letter addressed *'to tlm nobles of 
England; the citizens of London, and the community of the 
whole realm,” in which Grosseteste is represented as denouncing 
in unmeasured terms papal finance in all its branches. But even 
in this case allowance must be made for the difference between 
modem and medieval standards of decorum. 

Grosseteste numbered among his most intimate friends the 
Franciscan teacher, Adam Marsh {q,v.). Through Adam he 
came into close relations with Simon de Montfort. From the 
Franciscan’s letters it appears that the ehrl had studied a political 
tract by Grosseteste on the difference between a monarchy and 
a tyranny ; and that he embraced with enthusiasm the bishop’s 
projects of ecclesiastical reform. Their alliance began as early 
as 1230, when Grosseteste exerted himself to bring about a 
reconciliation between the king and the earl. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the political ideas of Montfort had matured 
before the death of Grosseteste ; nor did Grosseteste busy him- 
.self overmuch with secular politics, except in so far as they 
touched the interest of the Church. Grosseteste realized that 
the misrule of Henry III. and his unprincipled compact with the 
papacy largely accounted for the degeilera^ of the English 
hierarchy and the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline. But he can 
hardly be termed a constitutionalist. . • 

Grosseteste died on the c)th of October 1253. He must then j 
have been between seventy and eighty years of age. He was 
already an elderly man, v'ith a firmly established reputation, 
when he l)ecame a bishop. As an ecclesiastical statesman he 
showed the same fiery zeal and versatility of which he had given 
proof in his academical career ; but the general tendency of 
modern writers has been to e.xaggerate his political and ecclesi- 
astical .services, and to neglect his performances as a scientist and 
scholar. The opinion of his own age, as expressed by Matthew 
Paris and Roger Bacon, was very different. His contemporaries, 
while admitting the excellence of his intentions an a statesman, 
lay stress upon his defects of temper and discretion. But they 
see in him the pioneer of a literary and scientific movement ^ 
not merely a great ecclesiastic who patronized learning in his 
leisure hours, but the first mathematician and physicist of his 
age. It is certainly true that he anticipated, in these fields of 
thought, some of the most striking ideas t<i which Roger Bacon 
subsequently gave a wider currency 

See the Bpistolae Robefii Grosseteste (Rolls Series, i86j) edited with 
a valuable introduction by H. R. 1 -uard. Cirosseteste's famous 
memorial to the pope is'Mnted in the appendix to £. Brown's 
Fasciculus rerum expfitenaarrimj, ei fugiendarum (1690). A tract 
Ik phisici^ Uneis^ anguUs ei fi^rh was ]'rinted at Nuremberg in 
1503. A French poem, Le Cnistel d* amour, sometimes attributed 
to him, has been printed by fha Caxton Society. Two curious tracts, 
the " Do moribus puBri ad menisam ” ^rigteU by Wynkyn do. Worde) 
and the V* Staiuta familiae Robert! Grp^Uvste ” (printed. Iw J. S. 
Brewer in Monumenta Pranciscana^ i. 382), may be from hfs pen ; 
but the editor of the latter work ascribes it to Adam de 'Marsh. 
Therc^ is leas doubt respecting the Rsti/^s . 5 ayiif Robert, a tract giving 
advice for the manaj^ment of die > houaeliiQld of, the countess of 
liopoln. For Grosseteste's, life; apd work see Roger Bacon's Op^ 
mmjus (ed. ]. H. Bridges, 1897, 2 vols.) exiA Opera quaedam inediiq 
(ed. J;' $. Brewer, Rolls !l;eri&s, 1839) ; Mf. P«is*s Ckrokiod nUejord 
led, H.‘R. Ltiard, Rolls Seribs; 1872-^1883, 3 vols.) ; and the Lives 
by S. Pegge (1793) and F. S., Stevenson (*899). ; . (H. W. C..D,) 

QROSMBTO, a town and episcopal see of Tuscany, capital of I 
thb province of Grosseto, 90 m. S.S.E, of Pisa by rail. Pop. 
(1901) (town). 8843 (commune). It is 38 ft. above sea^level, ‘ 


intf in Aope ; it is saiminded 

< 1^^ L (1574^1^87)? and * Ecsrdinaqd > I. 
wrhidklormg hexagoShal enceinte wlA iprbjeotii^b^^^ 
only. small catfanM; t^^uh m 1^94,^ ki 
bdlidC^rao’kiid white marUe altenlaMllg, .ia;t^^.^^^^ Gbi^ 
style ; it was restored in ;r 855. The dtadd^ wmi binUi in zgzx 
the Senesej Groseeto is on the main line from >P^Ba to Rome; 
andisalsdtbs Starting>point(Montepesoali, 8 m. to^the Ni,isi^he 
exact' fKiint ofr^rirvergence) of « toanch line to Asciano am 
Siena;' ... ■; - 

The town dates from the middle ages. In 1138 the episoapal 
see was traxislerred thither fvbih.llusdlhe. In 12130 it; ^with' &ie 
rest of the Maremma, of whkh it is the capital^ came under the 
dominion of ^ena. By the peace of 1559, however, it paswd 
to Cosimo I. of Tuscany. In 2745 the malaria had grown to siich 
an extent, owing to the neglect of the drainage works, that 
Grosseto had only 648 inhabitants, though in 1224 it had 3000 
men who bore arms. Leopold I. renew^ dtainagB operations, 
and by 1836 the population had risen to 2392. 'The malaria is 
not yet entirely coopered, however, and theofficial headquarters 
of the province are in summer transferred to Scansano(i837 ft.), 
20 m. to the S.E; by road. , < • ; - 

GROBai, GIOVANNI FRANCBSOO (?-i699), one of the 
greatest Italian gingers of the age of bel canto, ^ttdr known as 
Siface, was born at Pescia in Tuscany about the middle of the 
ryth century. He entered the papal chapel in 1675, 
sang at Venice. He derived his nickname of Siface from his 
impersonation of that character in an opera of Cavalli. It has 
generally been said that he appeared as Siface in Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s Mitridate, but the confusion is due to his having sung 
the part of Mitridate in Scarlatti’s Pompeo at Naples in 1683. 
In 1687 he was sent to London by the duke of Modena, to become 
a member of the chapel of James 11 . He probably did much 
for the introduction of Italian music into England, but. soon 
left the country on account of the climate. Among Purcell’s 
harpsichord music is an air entitled Sefauchi’s Farewell.” 
He was murdered in i(>99 on the road between Bologna and 
^ Ferrara, probably by the agents of a nobleman with whose wife 
he had a liaison, 

I See Corrado Ricci's Rerocce (Milan, 1904),. 

I GROSSI, TOMMASO (1 791*^1853), Lomba^ poet and novelist, 

I was born at Bellano, on the Lake of Como, on the 20th of January 
! 1791. He took his degree in law at Pavia in 1810, and proceeded 
I thence to Milan to exercise his profession ; but the Austrian 
j government, suspecting his loyalty, interfered with his prospects, 
j and in consequence Grossi was a simple notary all his life. That 
the suspicion was well grounded he soon showed by writing in the 
Milanese dialect the battle poem La Prineide, in which he 
described with vivid colours the tragical death of Prina, chief 
treasurer during the empire, whom the people of Milan, instigated 
by Austrian agitators, had torn to pieces and dragg^.::,ri^rottgh 
the streets of the town (1814). The poezni being anonymous, 
was first attributed to the celebrated Porta, but Grossi of 
his. own accord acknowledged himself the author. In x8i6 he 
published other two poems, written likewise in Milanese^ 3r/f<j 
Golden Rain (La Pioggia d’ oro) and The Fugitive^ (I^ Fnggitiva). 
These compositions secured him the friei^ship of Porta and 
Manzoni, and the three poets came to form a sort, of roinantic 
literary triumvirate. Grossi took advantage of the . popularity 
of his Milanese poems to try Italian verse, mto which he sought 
to introduce the moving realism which had given such satisfaction 
in his earliest compDsiti^s ; and in this he was entirely s^cessful 
with his poem Jldegonda (78x4), He next, wrote an epic ppem^ 
entitled The Lomt^ds in the First Cfusade, a work of which 
Manzoni makes honourable mentton in I. Promesei SposL Thia 
. composition, which was publiAed by subscription (1826), at- 
tained a success unequalled by that of any other Italian .poem 
within the century. The example ol ;Mi4W 
to write aA historical novel' entitled JMorm .F«n;ax/i'.(t834)rr 
a work which contains passages of fine <fei^ription and 
pathos; A little later Grossi pubUshed^ tale in verse, 

Lida, hut with publication his poetical activity ceased# 





After ^ x4j8 he cMtititted!^t^ 

a licHlM^ isi^ IQw Mlllm 

by at m< tS54> . ' ^ ) 

GMOHlIinBI^ GiDftM (1847- )» Engliih comedien, was 

bom on the $tih of December 1847^ the son bf a law refKirter and 
entertainer of the same name. Afibr mmBr:years of jopialistic 
work he started ai)out 1870 as a public entertainer, with'son^ 
and recitations ; but in 1877 he began a long connexion with Ae 
Gilbert and Sullivan operis at the Savoy Theatre, London, in 
The Sorcerer. For twelve years he had the leading part> his 
capacity for “ pattei*-«ongs,'^ and his humorous acting, dancing 
and singing markkig his creations of the, chkf characters the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas as the expression of a highly original 
individuality. In 1889 he left the Savoys and again set up as an 
entertainer, visiting allthc cities of Great Britain and the United 
States, but retiring in 1901. Among other books he wrote The 
Reminiscences of a Society C/<wn (1888); and, with his brother 
Weedon, The Diary of a Nobody (1894). His humorous songs 
and sketches numbered over six hundred. His younger brother, 
Weedon Grossmith, who was educated as a painter and exhibited 
at the Academy, also took to the s^e, his first notable success 
being in the Pantomime Rehearsal ; in 1894 he went into manage- 
ment on his owii account, and had much success-as a com^ion. 
George Grossmith’s two sons^ Laurence Grossmith and George 
Grossmith, jun., were both aetbrs, the latter becoming a well- 
known figure in the musical comedies at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Tendon. 

GROS VENTRES (Fr. for ** Great Bellies”), or Atsina, a 
tribe of North American Indians of Algonquian stock. The 
name is saiid to have reference to the greediness of the people, 
but more probably originated from their prominent tattooing. 
They are settled at Fort Belknop agency, Montana. The name 
has also been given to other tribes, tf.g. the Hidatsa or Minitari, 
now at Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 

GROTE, GEORGE {1794^1871) English historian of Greece, 
was bom on the 17th of November 1794, at Clay Hill near 
Beckenham in Kent. His grandfather, Andreas, originally a 
Bremen merchant, was one of the founders (ist of January 1766) 
of the banking-house of Grote, Prescott & Company in Thread- 
needle Street, London (the name of Grote did not disappear 
from the firm till 1879). His father, also George, married (1793) 
Selina, daughter of Henry Peckwell (1747-1787), minister of the 
countess of Huntingdon’s chapel in Westminster (descended 
from a Huguehot family, the dc Blossets, who had left Touraine 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes), and had one daughter 
and ten sons, of whom the historian was the eldest. Educated 
at first by his mdther, George Grote was sent to the Sevenoaks 
grammar school (1800-T1804) and afterwards to (Charterhouse 
(1804-1810), where he .studied under Dr Raine in company 
with Connop Thirlwall, George and Horace Waddington and 
Henry Havelock. In spite of Grote’s school successes, his 
father refused to send him to the university and put him in the 
bank in 1810. He spent all his spare time in the study of classics, 
history, metaphysics and political economy, and in learning 
(jerman, French and Italian. Driven by his mother’s Puritanism 
and his father’s contempt for academic learning to outside 
society, he became intimate with Charles Hay Cameron, who 
strengthened him in his love of phi]o.sophy, and George W. 
Norman, through whom he met his wife, Miss Harriet Lewin 
(see below). After various difficulties the marriage took place 
on the 5th of Mardi 1820, and was in all respects a happy union. 

In the meanwhile Grote had filially decided his philosophic 
and political attitude. In 18x7 he came under the influence 
of David Ricardo, and through him of James Min and Jeremy 
Bentham. He settled in 1820 in a house attached to the bank 
in Threadtieedle Street, whrie his only child died a week' after 
its birth. During Mrs Grote’s slow convalescence at Hanqjstead, 
he wrote his first published woric, the StatemerU of the Question 
of Parliamentary Refmn . in reply to Sir James 

Mackihtoidi'g .article in the Edinburgh Reeim^'^ advocating 
popular representation^ vote by ballot and short parliaments. 
In 1822 he published in the Morning Chronicle (April) a letter 


agiidnk'Ou^ John Ruasell; aiM pdilbtd, ot 

jtwkdij ^wrote*^^(llo<tte disouisive papers of Bentham; he 
j^bfiahect under the title Amaitsis of the Influence of Nifitrd 
m the temporal Bappiness of Mankind by PhMp 
Beasmm^ The book was published in the name bf 

Rkdsairi Garlile, then in gaol at Dorchester. Though not a 
mtember of J. S. Mill’s Utilitarian Society (1822-1823), he tbok 
a great interest in a society for reading And discussion, which 
met {from 1823) in a room at the bank before business hours 
tirice a week. From tiiO' Pejr/sjbiMiau.9 Papers (pp. 22, 24) it is 
dear that Mrs GrotC' wa.s wrong in asserting that she first in 
1823 (autumn) suggested the History of Greece ; the book was 
already in preparation in 1822, though what was then written 
was subse<;^ently reconstructed. In 1826 Grote published in 
the Westminster Review (April) a criticism of Mitford’s History 
of Greece^ which shows that his ideas were already in order. 
From 1826 to 1830 he was hard at work with J. S. Mil! and 
Henry Brougham in the organization of the new “ university ” 
in Ck)wer Street. He was a member of the council which organ- 
ized the faailties and the curriculum ; but in 1830, owing to a 
difference with Mill as to an appointment to one of the philo- 
sophical chairs, he resigned his position. 

In 1830 he went abroad, and, attracted by the political crisis, 
spent some months in Paris in the society of the Liberal leaders. 
Recalled by his father’s death (6th of July), he not only became 
manner of the bank, but took a leading position among the city 
Radicals. In 1831 he published his important Essentials of 
Parliamentofy Reform (an elaboration of his previous Statement), 
and, after refusing to stand as parliamentary candidate for the 
city in 1831, changed his mind and was elected head of the poll, 
with three other Liberals, in December 1832. After serving in 
three parliaments, he resigned in 1841, by which time his party 
(“ the philosophic Radicals ^’) had dwindled away. During these 
years of active public life, his interest in Greek history and 
philosophy liad increased, and after a trip to Italy in 1842, he 
severed his connexion with the bank and devoted himself to 
literature. In 1846 the first two volumes of the History appeared, 
and the remaining ten between 1847 and the spring of 1856. 
In 1845 Molesworth and Raikes Currie he gave monetary 
assistance to Auguste Comte then in financial difficulties. 
The formation of the Sonderbund (20th of July 1847) led him to 
visit Switzerland and study for himself a condition of things 
in 'some sense analogous to that of the ancient Greek states. 
This visit resulted in the publication in the Spectator of seven 
weekly letters, collected in book form at the end of 1847 (see a 
letter to de Tocqueville in Mrs Grote’s reprint of the Seven 
Letters, 1876). 

In 1856 Grote began to prepare his works on Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates (3 vols.) 
appeared in 1865, but the work on Aristotle he was not destined 
to complete. He had finished the Organon and was about to 
deal with the metaphysical and physical treatises when he died 
on tho i8th of June 1871, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
He was a man of strong character and self-controJ, unfailing 
courtesy and unswerving devotion to what he considered the 
best interests 6f the nation. To colleagues and subordinates 
alike, he was considerate and tolerant ; he was unassuming, 
trustworthy in the smallest detail, accurate and comprehensive 
in thought, energetic and conscientious in action. Yet, hidden 
under his calm exterior there was a burning enthusiasm and a 
depth of passion of which only his intimate friends were aware. 

liis work may bi»t be considered under the following heads : 

X. Grott’S Services to Education^Ue took, as alre^y> stated, 
an important part in the foundation and organization of the 
origin U university of London, which began its public work in 
Gower Street on the 28th of October 1828, and tn 1836, on the 
incorporation of the university of London proper, became knoam 
as University College. In X849 he was re-elected to the council, 
in i860 he became treasurer, and on the; deatii^of Brougham 
(1868) president. He took a keen interest in all the work of the 
college, presented to it the Marmot Homeriam, and finally 
i bequeathed the reversion of £6000 for the endowment of a chair 
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of philosophy of mind and logic. The emohimenti of this sum 
were, however^ to be^bdd over and added.to the ^cipal if at 
any time the holder of the chair should be '' a mtmster Of the 
Church of England or of any other religiouB persuasioiL” Ia 
1850 the senate of the university was reconstituted, and Grots 
was one of seven eminent men who were added to it; Eventually 
he became strongest advocate for open examinations, for the 
clairas not only of philosophy and classics but also of natural 
science^ and, as vice-chancellor in iSds, for the admission ctf 
women to examinations. This latter reform was carried in s868. 
lie succeeded liis friend Henry Hallam as a trustee Of the Britiab 
Museum in 1859, and took part in the reorganization of; the 
departments of antiquities: and natural science. 

The honours which he received in recognition of these services 
were as follows: D.CX. of Oxford (1853); LL.D. Cambridge 
(1861); F.R.Sk (1^57); honoriUy professor of ancient history 
in the ; Royal Academy (1859). By the French Academy Of 
Moral and Political Sciences he was made correspondent (1857) 
and foreign associate (the first Englishman since Macaulay) 
(1864). In 1869 he refused Gladstone’s offer of a peerage. 

2. Political Career , politics Grote Ijclottged to the “ philo- 
sophic Radicals ”of the school of J. S. Mill and Bentham^ whose 
chief principles were representative government, vote ballot, 
the atolition of a state church, frequent elections. He adhered 
to these principles throughout, and refused to countenance any 
reforms which were incompatible with them« By this .uncomr 

E ’omising attitude, he gradually lost all his supporters save a 
w men of like rigidity. As a speaker, he was clear, logical 
and impressive, and on select oommitteos his common sense 
was most valuable. For his speeches see A Bain in the Mtmr 
Works ; see also Ballot. 

3. The History of Greece . — It is on this work that Grote’s 
reputation mainly rests. Though half a centui^ has passed 
since its production, it is still in some sense the text-book. 
It consists of two parts, the Legendary ” and the “ Hiatoricid ” 
Greece. The former, owing to the development of comparative 
mythology, is now of little authority, and portions of part ii. 
are obsolete owing partly to the immense accumulations of dpi- 
graphic and archaeological research, partly to the subsequent 
discovery of the Aristotelian ConstiMion of Athens^ and partly 
tdso to the more careful weighing of evidence which Grote himself 
misinterpreted. The interest of the work is twofold. In the 
first place it contains a wonderful mass of information carefully 
collected from all sources, arranged on a simple plan, and ex- 
pressed in direct forcible language. It is in this respect one of 
the few great comprehensive histories in our ixissesskin, great in 
scope, conception and accomplishment. But more than this it is 
interesting as among the first works in which Greek history 
became a separate study, based on real evidence and governed 
by the criteria of modem historical science. Further Grote, 
A practical man, a rationalist and an enthusiast for democracy, 
was the first to consider Greek political development with a 
sympathetic interest (see Gabece: History, Ancient, section 
“ Authorities ”), in opposition to the Tory attitude of John 
Gillies and Mitford, who had written under the influence of horror 
at the French Revolution. On the whole his work was done with' 
impartiality, and more reoent study has only confirmed his 
general condusions. Much has been made of his defective 
accounts of the tyrants and the Macedonian empire, and his 
opinion that Greek history ceased to be interest^ or instructive 
after Chaeronea. It is true that he oonfined bis interest to the 
fortunes cl the city state and neglected the wider diffusion of the 
Greek culture, but this is after dl merely a criticism of the title 
of toe book. The value of the History consists to 4 ay primarily 
in ito examination of the Athenian democracy, its growth and 
dedine, an examination which is still the most inspiring, and in 
genml toe most instructive, in any language. In the deacrip*. 
tion of battles and military operations geneially Grote was handi- 
capped by the lack of personal ;knowle<^ of the country. In this 
respect he ii inferior to men like Ernst CurtitH land G* B. Grundy* 

4. In PhUosofky Grote was a follower of the Mills and 
Bentham. J; S. Mill paid a tribute to him in the pircface to toe 


thirdeditionof his EmwHnalimofSirWm.Hun^lton^s,Pk^ 
and there is no doubt that toe empkdealflchod oWetf agveatdeal 
to his sound, accurate tomkkig, untramifMfled by any reverehce 
lor authority, technique and conventi(a£l ^tedeaU^ 
he was liaaidioafiped by thw Veiy cnmtoon sBtise, 

Um irom a]^eciating;toe toeory of ideas in its iiridest mlatkms. 
His Plato is limportant in that it emphasiaei toe gehehdly 
neglected passages of Plato in which he seems to indulge in mere 
Socratkdihleoticmther than to seek knowledge; it is, therefore, 
to be read as a corrective to the* ordinary crhicism of Plato. 
Hie niore uongenial study of<:Aristotls> ttoug^ moonrpiete, is 
more valuable m the positive sense> and has not received the 
attention it deberves. Peiiiaps Gtote’amost distinctive contribu- 
tion to the study of Greek phfloSophy is his chapiter in the 
History of Greece on the Sophists, of whCih he took a view some- 
what more favourable than has been accepted before or since. 

His wile, Harsir Lewik (1790-1878), Was the daughter of 
'rhomas Lewin, a retired Indian civilian, settled hi Soiithunpton. 
After her nuur^e with Grote in 1820 she devoted herself to the 
subjects in which he was interested and was a prominent figure in 
the literary, political and philosophical circle in whilto he lived. 
She carefully read the proofs of his Woric and relieved him of 
anxiety in connexion with his property. Among her writings are : 
Memoir of Ary Scheffer (i860) ; CoUecied Papers (1862) ; and 
her biomphy of her husband (1873). Another publication, 
The Fhuomphical Radicals of 18 js (privately circulated in i866)> 
is interesting for the light it throws on the Reform movement of 
1832 to 1842, especially on Molesworto. 

BiBLKHiRAPHV.— -The' ffistory of Greece passed through five editions 
the .fifth (10 vois., 188S) being final. An edition covering the; period 
Irpih Solon to 403, with new notes and excursuses, was published by 
J. M. Mitchell and M. O. B. Caspari in 1907. Tlie Plato was finally 
edited by Alexander Bain in 4 vOls. Soe Mrs Grote's PersoncU 
Life of George Grote, and article in Diet, Nat. Biog, by O. Croom 
Robertson. (J. M. M.) 

GROTEFBND, GEORG FRIEDRICH (1775- 1853) Getman 
epigraphist, was bom at Miinden in Hanover on the 9th of June 
1775. He was educated partly in his native town, partly at 
Ilfeld, where he remained till 1795, when he entered the university 
of Gottingen, and there became the friend of He3aie, Tychsen 
and Heeren. Heyne’s reommendation procured for him an 
assistant mastership in the Gottingen g3rmniasium in 1797. 
While there he published his work De pasif^afhia sive scriptura 
universdi (1799), which led to his appointment in 1803 as 
prorector of the gymnasium of Frankfort-on-Main, and shortly 
afterwards as conrector. Grotefend was best known during his 
lifetime as a Latin and Italian philologist, though the attention 
he paid to his own language is shown by his Anfangsgriinde der 
deutschen Poesie, published in 1815, and his foundation of a 
society for investi^ting the German tongue in 1817. In 1821 
he became director of the gymnasium at Hanover, a post which 
he retained till his retirement in 1849. In 1823-1824 appeared 
his revised edition of Wendk’s Latin grammar, in two volumes, 
followed by a smaller grammar for the use of schools in. 1826 ; 
in 1835-1838 a systematic attempt to e3q)lain the fragmentary 
remains of the Umbrian dialect, cntitl^ Rudimmta iinguao 
UmMcae ex inseripHornbus anUquis enodata (in eight parts) ; and 
in 1839 a work of similar character upon Oscan (RudimerUa 
linguae Oscae), In the same year he published ah important 
memoir on the coins of Bactria, under the name of DieMiinzen der 
griechischen, parMschen, und indoskythischen Kanige von Baotrion 
und don Ldndem am Indus. He soon, howev^, returned to his 
favourite subject, and brought out a work in five parte, Zur 
Geographie und GesehiektevonAlHtalien(jS4io-‘iS42). Previously, 
in 1836, he had writtena preface to Wa^feld’s tianslatidn of the 
spurious Sanckoniathon of Philo Bybhus, which wOS aHeged to 
have bben discovered in the preceding year in the Portugiiese 
convent of Santa Maria de Merinhao. But it ^was in the East 
Father toan in the West that Grotefend did his greatest work. 
The cuneiform insct^ioiiiis of Persia had for some time been 
attracting attention in Europe,; exact copies of them had been 
published by the elder Niebuhr, who lost his eyesi^t ov^ the 
wotk; and Orotefend’s friend, Tychsen Of Rostock, believed 
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that he had ascertained the charaders in the column^ vtiow known 
to be Persian) to be alphabetio; M this f>(^ 
the matter^ up. Sh <irat discovery was* eon^nicited' to 
Royal Sodety of Ghttmgen in iBoo, and reviewed by TycAs^ 
two years afterwards. In xSts he fuve an account of it in 
Heeren^s great on ancient Instoiy) and; in 1837 
his iVeaa BaiMgs zur EHMutzrung der fmepMtoMisckm Ktd- 
schrifL Three years later appeared his iVeae BeitrMgz zw 
Ermutmmg der hakyUmisckm Keilschrift His -discovery* may 
be summed up as: follows: (1) that the Persian inscriptiohs 
contain three different ioitns of cuneiform writing, so that the 
dedpheninent of the one would give the key to the dedpherment 
of the others ; (2) that the charaotm of the Persian column are 
alphabetic and not syllabie ; (3) that tiMy must be read from 
left to right ; (4) that the alphabet connsts of forty letters, 
inckiding signs for long and ^oit vowels ; and (5) that the 
Persepolitan inscriptions are written in Zend however, 

is not the case), and must be ascribed to the age of ^e Achae- 
menian princes. The process whereby Grotefend arrived at 
these conclusions is a prominent illustration of persevering 
gearius (see Cunsiform). A solid basis had thus been laid for 
the inteipretation of the Persian inscriptions, and all that 
remained was to work out the results of Grotefend’s brilliant 
discovery, a task ably performed by Humouf, Lassen and 
Rawlinsom Grotefend died on the X5th of December 1853. 

GROTBSQUE, strictly a form of decorative art, in painting 
or sculpture) consisting of fantastic shapes of human beings, 
animals and the like, joined together by wreaths of dowers, 
garlands or arabesques. The word is also applied to any whim- 
sical design or decorative style, if characterised by unnatural 
distortion, and, generally, to anything ludicrous or extravagantly 
fanciful. “ Grotesque ” comes through the French from the 
Ital. graUesco, an adjective formed from grotta, which has been 
corrupted in English to grotto.” The commonly accepted 
explanation of the special use of the term grotesque ” is that 
this particular form of decorative art was most frequently found 
in the excavated ancient Roman and Greek dwellings found in 
Italy, to which was applied the name groUe. The derivation of 
grotta is through popular Lat. crupta or grupta (cf. “ ciypt ”), 
from Gr. Kpvvnf, a vault, Kpt 5 rTciv, to hide. Such a term would 
be applicable b^h to the buried dwellings of ancient Italy, and 
to a cavern, artificial or natural, the ordinary sense of the word. 
An interesting parallel with this origin of the word is found in 
that of ** antic,” now meaning a fre^, a jest, absurd fancy, &c. 
This word is the same as “ antique,” and wds, like “ grotesque,” 
first applied to the fanciful decorations of ancient art. 

GROTH, KLAUS (181^-1899), Low German poet, was born 
at Ileide in Schleswig-Holstein, on the 24th of April 1819. After 
studying at the seminary in Tcmdern (1838-1841), he became a 
teacheT at the girls’ school in his native village, but in 1847 went 
to Kiel to qualify for a higher educational post. Ill-health 
interrupted his studies and it was not until 1853 that he was able 
to resume them at Kiel. In 1856 he took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1858 settled as pfivatdoceni in 
German literature and languages at Kiel, where, in 1866, he was 
made professor, and where he lived until his death on the ist 
of June 1899. In his Low German (Pla$tdeutsch) lyric and epic 
poems, which reflect the influence of Johann Peter Hebei {q-v,), 
Groth gives poetic expression to the country life of his northern 
home ; and tliough his descriptions may not always reflect the 
peculiar chardcteristics of the peasantry of Holstein as faithfully 
as those of F. Reuter (q.v,), yet Groth is a lyric poet of genuine 
inspiration. His chief works are Quickbom, Volksleben in 
plattdeutschm Gediektm Ditmarecher Mundart (2852 ; 25th ed. 
1900; and in High German translations, notably by M. J. 
Berchem, Krefeld, 1896) ; and two volumes of stories, VerteUn 
(1855-1859, 3rd ed. 1881) ; also Voer 4 e Goern (1858) and Ut 

min Jungsparadies (iBqs)- 

Groth* Werhei speared in 4 vols. (l$93V. His L^ns>^ 
erinnerungen w^e edited by E. Wolff .in 1891 ; see , 5 lao K. Eggers, 
K, Cftdk und die plaUdeutidhe Bichtung ; and biographies by 
A. Bartels (1809) and H; 8iereks 


OilO?H» MVL RBiRRIOH VON (1843- )> GeiTnan 

minemfogist) was bom at M^d^burg on the 23rd of Jfune 1843, 
He was educated at Freibeig, Dresden and Berlin, knd ‘ took 
the degree of £^.D. in 1868. After holding from 1872 the chair 
of miMralogy at Strasburg, he was in 1883 appointed professor 
of mincwflo^ and ^rator of minerals in the state museum 
at Munich. He carried On extensive researches on crystals and 
minerals, and also m rocks ; and pubKshed Tabellarische 
Uhenkkt der einfackm Mineralicn (1874-1898), and Physi- 
kdisihe Kfy^eE&gfd^U ^1876-1895, ed, 4, 1905). He edited for 
some years the Zeifeehrift fiir Krystdlograpkie uhA Mintralogie. 

'GROTlUf, HUGO (^583-1645), in his native country Huig van 
Groot, but known to the rest of Europe by the latinpsed form 
of the name, Dutch publicist and statesman, was bom at Delft 
oil Easter day, the loth of April 1583. The Gn>ots were a branch 
of A family of distinction, which had been noble in France, but 
had removed to the Low Countries more than a century before. 
Their French name was de Comets, and this cadet branch had 
taken the name of Groot on the marriage of Hugo’s great-grand* 
father with a Dutch heiress. The fatli^r of Hugo was a Iaw3rer 
in considerable practice, who had four times served the office 
of burgomaster of Ibidem, and was one of the three curators 
of the university of that place. 

In the annals of precocious genius there is no greater prodigy 
on record than Hugo Grotius, who was able to make good T-atin 
verses at nine, was ripe for the university at twelve, and at 
fifteen edited the encyclopaedic work of Martianns Canella. 
At Leiden he was much noticed by J. J. Scaliger, whose habit 
it was to engage his young friends in the editing of some classical 
text. At fifteen Grotius accompanied Count Justin of Nassau, 
and the grand pensionary J. van Olden Bameveldt on their 
special embassy to the court of France. After a year spent in 
acquiring the language and making acxjuaintance with the 
leading men of France, Grotius returned home. He took the 
degree of doctor of law at Leiden, and entered on practice as an 
advocate. 

Notwithstanding his successes in his profession, his inclination 
was to literature. In 1600 he edited the remains of Aratus, 
with the versions of C!icero, Germanicus and Avicniis. Of the 
Germmicus Scaliger says — “ A better text than that which 
Grotius has given^ it is impossible to give ” ; but it is prt>bable 
that Scaliger had himself been the reviser. Grotius vied with 
the Latinists of his day in the composition of Latin verses. 
Some lines on the siege of Ostend spread his fame beyond the 
circle of the learned. He wrote three dramas in Latin 
Christus pattens ; Sopkompkaneas, on the story of Joseph and 
his brethren ; and Adamus exul, a produc^tion still remembered 
as having given hints to Milton. The Sopkompkaneas was 
translated into Dutch by Vondcl, and into English by Francis 
Goldsmith (1652); the Christus patiens into English by George 
Sandys (1640). 

In 1603 the United Provinces, desiring to transmit to posterity 
some account of their struggle with Spain, determined to appoint 
a historiographer. The choice of the states fell upon Grotius, 
though he was but twenty years of age, and had not offered 
himself for the post. There was some talk at this time in Paris 
of calling Grotius to be librarian of the royal library. But it w^ 
a ruse of the Jesuit party, who wished to persuade the public 
that the opposition to the appointment of Isaac Casaubon did 
not proceed from theological motives, since they were ready 
to appoint a Protestant in the person of Grotius. 

His next preferment was that of advocate-general of the 
fisc for the provinces of Holland and Zeeland. This was followed 
[yy his marriage, iii i6o8, to Marie Reigersberg, a lady of family 
in Zeeland, a woman of great capacity and noble disposition. 

Grotius had already passed from occupation with the classics 
to studies more immediately connected with hfe profession. 
In the winter of 1604 he composed (but did noli{>ubIish) a treatise 
entitled De jure praedae. The MS. remained tmknown till 1868, 
when it was brought to light, and printed at the Hague under the 
auspices of Professor Fruin. It shows that the principles and the 
plan of the celebrated De jure bdli, which was not composed 
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till 162s, than twpn^yfar$aft<r, lurf 
by a youth of twaiityione. It has always beicn a question 
what it was that 4 ^rmmed Grptius^ when an exile in Paris in 
1625, to that parilicular subject, and varipus explanations have 
been offered ; among others a casual suggestion of Petresc in a 
letter of ^ly date. The discovery of the MS. of the De jure 
praedae di|K:loses the whole history of Grotius's ideas, and shows 
that from youth upwards he had steadily read and meditated 
in one direction, that, namely, of which the famous De jure belli 
was mature product. In De jure praedae of 1604 there is 
much more than the germ of the later treatise De jure belli. 
Its main principles, and the whole system. of thought, implied 
in the later, are anticipated in the earlier work. The arrangement 
even is the same. The chief difference between the two treatises 
is one whiqh twenty years’ experience in affairs could not but 
bring-rtbe sulistitutipn of more cautious and guarded l^uage, 
less dogoaatic affiipsation, more allowance for exceptions and* 
deviations. The Jus pads was an addition introduced first 
in the later work, an insertion which is the cause of not a little 
of the confused arrangement which has been found fault with 
De jure belli. 

The De jure praedae further demonstrates that Grotius was 
originally determined to this subject, not by any speculative 
intellectual interest, but by a special occasion presented by his 
professional engagements. He was, retained by the Dutch 
East India Company as their advocate. One of their captains, 
Heemskirk, bad captured a rich Portuguese galleon in the Straits 
of Malacca. The right of a private company to make prizes 
was hotly contested in Holland, and denied by the stricter 
religionists, especially the Mennonites, who considered all war 
unlawful. Grotius undertook to prove that Heemskirk’s prize 
had been lawfully captured. In doing this he was led to in- 
vestigate the grounds of the lawfulness of war in general. Such 
was the casual origin of a book which long enjoyed such celebrity 
that it used to be said, with some exaggeration indeed, that it 
had founded a new science. 

A short treatise which was printed in 1609, Grotius says 
without his permission, under the title of Mare liberum, is 
nothing more than a chapter— the isth — of the De jure praedae. 
It was necessary to Grotin.s’s defence of Heemskirk that he 
should show that the Portuguese pretence that Eastern waters 
were their private property was untenable. Grotius maintains 
that the ocean is free to all nations. The occasional character 
of this piece explains the fact that at the time of its appearance 
it made no sensation. It was not till many years afterwards 
that the jealousies between England and Holland gave import- 
ance to the novel doctrine broached in the tract by Grotius, 
a doctrine which Selden set himself to refute in his Mare clausum 
(1632). , 

Equally due to the circumstances of the time was his small 
contribution to constitutional history entitled De antiquitate 
reipublicae Batavae (1610). In this he vindicates, on grounds 
of ri^ht, prescriptive and natural, the revolt of the United 
Provinces against the sovereignty of Spain, 

Grotius, when he was only thirty, was made pensionary of the 
city of Rotterdam. In 1613 he formed one of a deputation 
to England, in on attempt to adjust tho.se differences which 
gave rise afterwards to a naval struggle disastrous to Holland, 
He was received by James with every mark of distinction. 
He also cultivated the ac(]uaintance of the Anglican ecclesiastics 
John Overall and L. Andrewes, and was much in the society 
of the celebrated scholar Isaac Casaubon, with whom he had 
been in correspondence by letter for many years. Though the 
mediating views in the great religious conflict between Catholic 
and Protestant, by which Grotius was afterwards known, had 
been arrived at by him by independent reflection, yet it could 
not but be that he would be confirmed in them by finding in 
England a developed school of thought of the same character 
already in existence. How highly C^au^n esteemed Grotius 
appears from a letter of his to Daniel Heinsius, dated London, 
13th of April 1613. I cannot say how happy I esteem myself 
in having seen so much of one so truly ^eat as Grotius. A 


wonderiid man ! This Lknew him: to be before I had seen him ; 
but thfrme excellence bl that diviaagehius no one can sidficiently 
feel vho^tloee not see his face, and hear him speak. Probity 
is Stamped on his features ; his; conversation savours of true 
piety and profound learning. It is n6t only upon me that he 
has made this im{)ression ; all the pious and liamtd to whom 
he has been here introduced have felt the same towards him ; 
the king especially so 1 ” . 

After Grotbs’s return from England the exasperation of 
theological parties m Holland rose to such a pitch that it became 
clear that an. appeal to force would be made^ Grotius sought 
to find, some mean term in which the two hostSb parties of 
Remonstrants, and Anti-remonstrants, or as they were subse- 
quently called Arminians and Gomarists (see Remonstrants), 
might agree. A form of edict drawn by Grotius was published 
by the states, recommending mutual toleration, and forbidding 
ministers in the pulpit from handling, the disputed dogmas. 
To the orthodox Cdvinists the word toleration was insupportable. 
They had the populace on their side. This, fact determined the 
stadtholder, Maurice of Nassau, to support the orthodox party 
“T-a party to which he inclined the more readily that Olden 
Barneveldfc, the grand pensionary, the man whose uprightness 
and abilities he most dreaded, sided with the Remonstrants. 

In i6i8 Prince Maurice set out on a sort of pacific campaign, 
disbanding the civic guards in the various cities of Guelders, 
Holland and Zeeland, and occupying the places with &oops 
on whom he could rely. The states of Holland sent a commission, 
of which Grotius was chairman, to Utrecht, with the view of 
strengthening the hands of their friends, the Remonstrant 
party, in that city. Feeble plans were formed, but not carried 
into effect, for shutting the gates upon the stadtholder, who 
entered the city with troops on the night of the 26th of July 
1618. There were conferences in which Grotius met Prince 
Maurice, and taught him that Olden Barneveldt was not the only 
man of capacity in the ranks of the Remonstrants whom he had 
to, fear. On the early morning of the 31st of July the prince’s 
coup d'itat against the liberties of Utrecht and of Holland was 
carried out; the civic guard was disarmed — Grotius and his 
colleagues saving themselves by a precipitate flight. But it 
was only a reprieve. The grand pensionary, Olden Barneveldt, 
the leader of the Remonstrant party, Grotius and Hoogerbeets 
were airested, brought to trial, and condemned — Olden 
I Barneveldt to death, and Grotius to imprisonment for life and 
confiscation of his property. In June 1619 he was immured 
in the fortress of Louvestein near Gorcum. His confinement 
was rigorous, but after a time his wife obtained permission to 
share his captivity, on the condition that if site came out, sht? 
should not be suffered to return. 

Grotius had now before him, at thirty-six, no prospect but 
that of a lifelong captivity. He did not abandon himself to 
despair, but sought refuge in returning to the classical pursuits 
of his youth. Several of his translations (into Latin) from .the 
Greek tragedians and other writers, made at this time, have 
been printed. “ The Muses,” he writes to Voss, “ were now his 
consolation, and appeared more amiable than ever.” 

The ingenuity of Madame Grotius at length devised a mode of 
escape. It had grown into a custom to send the books which 
he had done with in a chest along with his linen to be washed at 
Gorcum. After a time the warders began to let the chest pass 
without opening it. Madame Grotius, perceiving this, prevailed 
on her husband to allow himself to be shut up in it at the usual 
time. The two soldiers who carried the chest out complained 
that it was so heavy “ there must be an Arminian in it.” “ There 
arc indeed,” said Madame Grotius, ** Arminian books in it.” 
The chest was carried itio the house of a friend, where Grotius was 
released. He was then dressed like a mason with hod and trowel, 
and so conveyed over the frontier. His first place of refuge was 
Antweij), from which he proceeded to Paris, wtere he arrived 
in April 1621. In October he was joined by his wife. There 
he was presented to king, Louis XIII., and a jpensipn of 3000 
Hvres conferred upon him. French pension were easily granted, 
all the more so ^ they were never paid. Grotius was now 
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reduced to great straits.. He looked abcMit {oAr aoy opeoing 
thtough which he might earn « living. There wahrtidk of 
thing in DeisinaiFk ; or he would settle in Sforesy and practise 
in the court there. Some little relief he got throogh the interven- 
tioii 'of £tienne d’Aligre, the chancellor^ who {KCOcured a royal 
mandate which enabled Grotios to draw, not eil, but a large 
pwt ol his pension < ln>i6»3 the praudent Henri de Mem lent 
him his chateau of Balagm near Seidis (dep. Oise), and there 
Grothis passed the spring and sufnmer of tlW year. De Thou 
gave him facilities to t^ow^ books from the superb library 
formed by his father^ 

’ In these circumstaxices^the De jur^ beUt et p^^is was c(Hnposed. 
That a work of such immense reading, consisting in great of 
quotation^ should have been written in Utile more than a year 
was a source of astonishment to hk biographers. The achieve- 
ment would have been impossible, but for the fact that Grotius 
had with him the first draft of the work fnade in He had 
also ^ot his brother William, when reading his classics, to mark 
down all the passages which touched upon law, public or private. 
In March 1625 the printing of the De jure belli, which had 
taken four montlia, was completed, and the edition despatched to 
the fair at Frankfort. His own honorarium as, author consisted 
of 200 copies, of which, however, he had to give away many to 
friends, to the king, principal courtiers, the papal nuncio, &c. 
What remained he sold for his own profit at the price of a crown 
each, but the sale did not recoup him his outlay. But though 
his took brought him no profit it brought him reputation, so 
widely spread, and of such long endurance^ as no oth^r legal 
treatise has ever enjoyed. 

Grotius hoped that liis fame would soften the hostility of his 
foes, and that his country would recall him to her service. Theo- 
logical rancour, however, prevailed over all other sentiments, 
ai^, after fruitless attempts tu re-establish liimself in Holland, 
Grotius accepted service under Sweden, in the capacity of 
ambassador to France. He was not very successful in negotiating 
the treaty on behalf of the Protestant interest in Germany, 
Richelieu having a special dislike to him. He never enjoyed the 
confidence of the court to which he was accredited, and frittered 
away his influence in disputes about precedence. In 1645 he 
demanded and obtained his recall. He was honourably received 
at Stockholm, but neither the climate nor the tone of the court 
suited him, and he asked permission to leave. He was driven 
by a storm on the coast near Dantzig. He got as far as Rostock, 
where he found himself very ill. Stockman, a Scottish physician 
who was sent for, thought it was only weakness, and that rest 
would restore the patient. But Grotius sank rapidly, and died 
on the 29th of August 1643. 

Grotius combined a wide circle of general knowledge with a 
profound study of one branch of law. History, theology, 
jurisprudence, politics, classics, poetry, — ^all these fields he 
cultivated. His commentaries on the Scriptures were the first 
application on an extensive scale of the principle afHrmcd by 
Scaliger, that, namely, of interpretation by the rules of grammar 
without dogmatic assumptions. Grotius’s philological skill, 
however, was not sufficient to enable him to work up to this ideal. 

As in many other points Grotius inevitably recalls Erasmus, 
so he does in his attitude towards the great schism. Grotius 
was, however, animated by an ardent desire for peace and con- 
cord. He thought that a basis for reconciliation of Protestant 
and Catholic might be found in a common piety, combined with 
reticence upon discrepancies of doctrinal statement. His De 
veritaie religionis ChrisjUanae (1627), a presentment of the 
evidences, is so written as to form a code of common Christianity, 
irrespective of sect. The little treatise became widely popular, 
gaining rathei* than losing popularity in the i8th centuiy. It 
became the classical manual of apologetics in Protestant colleges, 
and was translated for missionary purposes into Arabic (by 
Pococke, 1660), Persian, Chinese, kc. His Via et votum ad 
paeem eccUsiastieamii^^t) was a detailed proposal of a scheme 
of accommodation! Like all men of moderate, and njediating 
views, he was charged by both .sides with vacilUtion.' 
Amsterdam minister, James Laurent, published his Grotius 


papUms (x 44 s^ and it was continually being annpuimed from 
Paris that Grotius had '' gone over.*’ Hallam, who hi^ collected 
all the, passages from Grotius’s' letters in which th& prejudices 
ahd.nanrpw tenets of theRefdrmcd clergy are condemned, tnoc^t 
he h^ a, bias towards popery '\{UU of Europe, ii, 312).. Tro 
true interpretation of Grotius's mind appears to be an indifference 
to dogmatic propositions, produced by a profound sentiment of 
piety. He approached parties as a statesman approaches them, 
as facts Which have to be dealt with, and governed, not supr 
piesi^ in the interest^ of some one of their number. 

His aditiDns and translations of the classics were either juvenile 
exercises prescribed by Scaliger, or lusus poetici,'" the amuse- 
ment of vacuit hours. Grotius read the classics as a humanist, 
for the sake of their contents, not as a professional scholar. 

His Annals of the Low Countries was begun as an official duty 
white he held the appointment of historiographer, and was being 
obntinued and retouched by him to the last. It was not published 
till 1657, by his sons Peter and Cornelius. 

Grotius was a great jurist, and his De jure belli et pacts (Paris, 
1625), though not the first attempt in modem times to ascertain 
the principles of jurisprudence, went far more fundamentally 
into the discussion than any one had done before him. The 
title of the work was so far misleading that the jus belli was a 
very small part of his comprehensive scheme. In his treatment 
of this narrower question he had the works of Alberico Gentili 
and Ayala before him, and has acknowledged his obligations tu 
them. But it is in the larger questions to which he opened the 
way that the merit of Grotius consists. His was the first attempt 
to obtain a principle of right, and a basis for society and govern- 
ment, outside the church or the Bible. The distinction totween 
religion on the one hand and law and morality on the other is not 
indeed clearly conceived by Grotius, but he wrestles with it in 
such a way as to make it easy for those who followed him to seize 
it. The law of nature is unalterable ; God Himself cannot alter 
it any more than He can alter a mathematical axiom. This law 
has its source in the nature of man as a social being ; it would 
be valid even were there no God, or if God did not interfere in 
the government of the world. These positions, though Grotius’s 
religious temper did not allow him to rely unreservedly upon 
them, yet, even in the partial application they find in his book, 
entitle him to the honour of being held the founder of the modern 
science of the law of nature and nations. The De jure exerted 
little influence on the practice of belligerents, yet its publication 
was an epoch in the science. De Quincey has said that the book 
is equally divided between “ empty truisms and time-serving 
Dutch falsehoods.” For a saner ju^ment and a brief abstract 
of the contents of the De jure, consult J . K. Bluntschli, Geschichte 
des allgemeinen Staatsrechts (Munich, 1864). A fuller analysis, 
and some notice of the predecessors of Grotius, will be found in 
H^ly, i^tude sur le droit de la guerre de Grotius (Paris, 1875)- 
The writer, however, had never heard of the De jure praedae, 
published in 1868. Hallam, LiL of Europe, ii. p. 543, has on 
abstract done with his usual conscientious pains. Dugald 
Stewart {Collected Works, i. 370) has. dwelt upon the confusion 
and defects of Grotius’s theory. Sir James Mackintosh (MisceU. 
Works, p. 166) has defended Grotius, affirming that his work 
“ is perhaps the most complete that the world has yet owed, at 
so early a stage in the progress of un>' science, to the genius and 
j learning of one man.” 

I The chief writings of Grotius have been named. Foi a. comply 
bitoograplw of his works, see Lehmann, Hugonis Grotii manes 
vindicati (DelfL 1727), which also contains a full biography.; Of 
this Latin life De Buri^y published a r6bhauff6e in FTeihch (2 Vols., 
8vo, Paris, I752). Other lives arc: Van Brandt, Histone van het 
Leven H. de Groot (2 voLs., 8vo, Dordrecht, 1727!; Von Ludeu, 
Hugo Grotius nach seinen Schicksalen und Schriften MoreesteUt (8vo, 
Berlin, 1806) ; Life of Hugo Grotius, hy Charles Butler of Lincoln's 
Inn (8vO, London, 1826). The work of the Abb^ H^ly contains a 
life of Grotius. Hugo Grotius, by L. Neumann (Berlin , 1884) ; 

Opinions of Creftius, by D. P. de Bruyo (LondQn,fX894).. 

Grotius’s theolpgic^ works were collected in .3 vpls. fol. at Amster- 
dam (1644-1646; repiinted London, 1660'; Amsterdam, 1679; 
and again Amsterdam, 1698). His letters were printed first in a 
seltetiOn'! ' Episiolae ad Gallos (lamo, Leiden, 1648), aboundiim, 
though an Elzevir, in errors of the press. They were collected in «. 
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fipisttf/ae potuemni (ft>t., Amsterditiii, 16187). 

A few may be found' lettered in other ceUeetiona ol EpistokU, 
Sapplementii to the; large coUection ol 1687 were piiUiehed at 
Haarlem, 1806 ; lUdideiL 1809 ; and Haadbrn, 1829. Jbc De fure 
belli was translated in^ English by Whewcft (3 vols., 8vb, Cambridge, 
^^ 53 ) I into French Barbeyrac {2 vcfo. am, Amsterdam, 1724) ; 
into German in Kitehmann's PhiUnopkiick$ Biblioiheh (3 vob. xaao, 
Leipag, 1879). (M* P<) 

QROTTAVBBR ATA» a village of Italy ^in the province of Rome, 
from which it is 13 m. S»£. ^ electric tramway, and af m. S. 
of Frascati, 1080 ft above sea-level, in the Al^n Uills^ Fop., 
( 1901 ) 2645. it is noticeable for the Greek monastery of Basilians 
founded by S. Nilus in xoba tinder the Emperor Otho III«, md 
which occupies the site of a' huge Roman villa, possibly that of 
Cicero, It was fortified at;the end of the X5Ch century by Cardinal 
(fiuliano della Rovere (afterwards Pope Julius 11 ,), whose arms 
may be seen about it The massive towers added by him give 
it a picturesque appearance. The church belongs to the isth 
century, and the original portal, with a mosaic over it, is still 
preserved ; the interior was restored in 1574. and in 1734, but 
there are some remains of frescoes of the I3tb century. The 
chapel of S. Nilus contains frescoes by Domenico Zimpieri 
(Domenichino) of x6ro, illustrating the life of the saint, which 
are among his most important works. The abbot's palace has 
a fine Renaissance portico, and contains an interesting museum 
of local antiquities. The library contains valuable MSS., among 
them one from the hand of S. Nilus (965) ; and a palaeographies 
school, for the copying of MSS. in the ancient style, is maintained. 
An omkphorion of the ixth or 12th century, with scenes Isom the 
Ck).«»pel in needlework, and a chalice of the 15th century with 
enamels, given by Cardinal Bessarion, the predecessor of Giuliano 
della Rovere as commendatory of the abbey, are among its 
treasures. An important exhibition of Italo-Byzantine art was 
held here in X905-1906. 

Sec A. Rocchl, La Badia di Ctrottaferraia (Rome, X884) ; A'. 
Muhos, VArt byMantin d Vexpo^tian de Gfottaferrata (Rome, 1905) ; 
T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Bome, iv. (1907). (T. As.) 

GROUCHY, EMMANUIL, Makouis db (176^1847); mai^hal 
of France, was born in Paris on the 23rd of October 1766. He 
entered the French artillery in X779, transferred to the cavalry 
in 1782, and to the Gardes du corps in 1786. In spite of his 
aristocratic birth and his connexions with the court, he was a 
convinced supporter of the principles of the Revolution^ and had 
in consequence to leave the Guards. Alxiiit the time of the 
outbreak of war in 1792 he became mlonel of a cavalry regiment, 
and soon afterwards, as a marSckal de camp, he was sent to serve 
on the south-eastern frontier. In 1793 he distinguished himself 
in Vendie, and was promoted general of division. Grouchy 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rank as being of noble 
birth, but in 1795 he was again placed on the active list. He 
served on the staff of the Army of Ireland (X796-1797), and took 
a conspicuous part in the Irish expedition. In 1798 he 
administered the civil and military government of Piedmont at 
the time of the abdication of the king of Sardinia, and in 1799 he 
distinguished himself greatly as a divisional commander in the 
campaign against the Austrians and Russians. In covering 
the retreat of the French after the defeat of Novi, Grouchy re- 
ceived fourteen wounds and was taken jinisoner. On his release 
he returned to France. In spite of his havingprotested against the 
coup d^itat of the 18th of Brumaire he was at once re-employed by 
the First Consul, and distinguished himself again at Ho^nlinden. 
It was not long before he accepted the new regime in France, 
and from i8ox onwards he was employed by Napoleon in milita^ 
and political positions of importance. He served in Austria in 
1805, in Prussia in 1806, Poland in tSoi, Spain in x8o8, and com- 
manded the cavalry of the Army of Italy in 1809 in the Viceroy 
Eugtee’s advance to Vienna. In x$x2 he was made commander 
of one of the four cavalry corps of Grand Amy, and during 
the retreat, from Moscow Napoleon appointed him to command 
the escort .^squadron, which w^ composed entirely Of picked 
officers. Ebs almost continuous service wjitb the cavalry! led 
Napoleon to daolme in 1813 to place Grouchy at the head an 
anny corps, and Grouchy thereupon retired to Fiance. In 


i 1814, however, he hastened to takepAit in tbedeCensive campiugn 
in Firance, and Aie was^ severely wounded at QaOime. At the 
Restotwtion he was deprived of the fmst of eolooel^etteral elf 
chassdms i chmd and retired. He joined Napoleon on^ hia 
return from Elba, and was made marshal and prar of France. 
In tfie campai^ of Waterfeo he ooimnanded the reserve cavaby 
Of the army, and after 'Ligny he was. appointed to comiofuid 
I the right whig to pursue the Prussians. ! The march on Wavre, 
its infiuehce on the result of tiie campaign, and the controversy 
i to which Grouchy's conduct on the day of Waterloo has given 
rise, are dealt with briefly in the article Waibrloo CaMfaiok, 
and at lengdi m nearly every work on the campaign of £815. 
Here it is only necessary to say that on the 17th Grouchy was 
unable to close with the Prussians, and on the x8th, though 
urged to march towards the sound of Hie guns of Waterl^, 
he permitted himself, from whatever cause, to be held up by u 
Prussian reaiguard while the Prussians and English xmited 
to crush Napoleon. On the 19th Grouchy won a smart victory 
over the Prussians at Wavre, but it was then , too late; So tar 
as resistance was possible after the great disaster, Grouchy 
made it. He gathered up the wrecks of Napoleon’s army and 
retired, swiftly and unbroken, to Paris, where, after interring 
his reoiganiz^ forces between the enemy and the capital, bo 
resigned his command into the hands of Marshal Davout. The 
rest of his life was spent in defending himself. An attempt to 
have him condemned to death by a court-martial failed, but 
he was exiled and lived in America till amnestied in 1821. On 
his return to France he was reinstated as general, but not as 
marshal nor as peer of France. For many years thereafter, 
he was equally au% object of aversion to the court party, as a 
member of their own caste who had followed the Revolution 
I and Napoleon, and to his comrades of the Grand Army as the 
I supposed betrayer of Napoleon. In 1830 Louis Philippe gave 
him back the marshal’s blton and restored him to the (Camber 
of Peers. He died at St-Rtienne on the 29th of May 1847. 

See Marquis de Grouchy, MBnoires du marechdl Marquis de 
Grouchy (Paris, X873-1874) ; General Marquis de .Grouchy, . Le 
General Grouchy en If lands (Paris, 1866), and Le Harichal Gfoucky 
du j6 au 4b' juin, jUij} (Paris, 1864) ; Appel d Vhistoire sur les faiUts 
de Vaile droitc de Varmie frdngaise (Paris, n.d.) ; Sivire Justice riir 
les foils , , , du eS juin au j juillet, iSrs (Paris, 1866) ; and the 
I literature of the Waterloo campaign. Marshal Grouchy himself 
! wrote the following : Observations sur la relation de la campaqne de 
' iSis .par le ^enbral de Gourgaud (PhUadelphia and IVis, 1818) ; 
refutation de quelques articles des memoires de M. te Ouc de Rovtgo 
(Paris. 1820) I Fragments historiques relatifs d la eampagne et d ia 
hataille de Waterloo (Paris, iSeg-'iB^o, in reply to Barthdlemy and 
Mtey, and to Marshal G6rard) ; reclamation du marechal de Grouchy 
(Paris, 1 834) ; Plaints contre le general Baron BerihesHe (Berthciz6ne, 
formerly a divirional commander under G6rard, stated in reply to 
this defence that he had no intention of accusing Grouchy of ill Mth). 

GROUND-ICE,^ ice formed at the bottom of streams while 
the temperature of the water is above freezing-point. Every- 
thing points to radiation as the prime cause of the fonnation of 
ground-ice. It is formed only under a clear sky, never in cloudy 
weather ; it is most readily formed on dark rocks, and never 
under any covering such as a bridge, and rarely under surface- 
ice. Professor Howard T. Barnes of McGill University concludes 
that the radiation from a river bed in cold and clear nights goes 
^ough the water in long rays that penetrate much more easily 
from below upwards than the sun’s heat rays from above down- 
wards, which are mostly absorbed by the first few feet of water. 
Qn a cold clear night, therefore, the radiation from the bottom 
is excessive, and loosely-grown spongy masses of anchor-iCe 
form on the tx)ttom, which on the following bright sunny day 
receive just sufficient heat from the sun to detach m^s of 

' TheO. Eng. ground, is c(muiKin to Teutonic laugoages, 

cf. Du. gfond, Gpr. uruitd, out has no cognates outsides Teutonic. 
The suggestion that the orijgin is to be found In '* grind,” to crash 
small, reduce to powder, is plausible, but the piltnary meaning 
seems to be the lowest part or bottom of anything rather than gxit, 
sand or gravel. The main branches in sei^e appear, to be, nxst, 
bottom,, as of the.sea or a rivei^, cf. the use, in the ploraL for dregs ; 
second, base or foundanon, actual, as of the first 6r maih surface A a 
painting, febric, &c., dr figurative, as ol a prindple or reason third, 
theeurface of the earth, or a particular part of mat surfaccu . 





ioe, *whicb rises to the surface with considerable force, it is prob^ 
abk that owin^ to Surface tension a thin 'film of stationary water 
rests upon the boulders and sand over which a sticeam flows, 
and that this, becoming frozen owing to ladnrion, fo the 
foundation fbr the anchpivke and pvodoces a surface upon which 
the ftazil-ke (see below) can lodge. The theory 

of radiation from the boulders is supported by the fact that as 
the ice is fonzied upon them in response to a audden fall in the 
air temperature, it is only released under the influence of a strong 
rise of temperature during the morning, it may not rise for 
several days, but the advent of bright ts fdHdwed' by 

the appearance on the surface of masses of ^ound*ice. This 
ice has a spongy texture and frequently carries gravel with it 
when it rises. It it said that the l^ttom of Lake Erie is strewn 
with gravel that has been floated down in this way. This 
** anchor>ice,” as it was called by Canadian tiuppers, frequently 
forms dams across narrow pmtbns of the river where the 
floating masses are caught. Dr H. Landor pointed out that the 
Mackenzie and Mississippi rivers, which rise in the same region 
and flow in oppbsite directions^ carry ground*^ice from '^eir 
head* waters for a considerable distance down stream, and 
suggested that here and in Siberia many forms of vegetable and 
animal life may be distributed from a centre by this agency^ 
since the material carried by the floating ice would contain the 
seeds and eggs or larvae of many forms. 

Besides ground*tce and anchoo-ice this formation is called 
al^ bottom*ioe, grotmd-gru and lappered ice, the two last names 
being Scottish. In France it is called glace du jondy in Germany 
GrundeiSy and in French (>inada moutonne from the appearance 
of sheep at rest, since the ice formed at the bottom grows in 
woolly, spongy masses upon boulders or other projections. 

“ Frazil-ice is a Canadian term from the French for “ forge- 
cinders.’’ It is surface ice formed in spicules and carried down- 
wards in water agitated by winds or rapids. The frazil-ice may 
render swiftly moving water turbid with ice crystals, it may be 
swirled downwards and accumulated upon the ground ice, or 
it may be swept under theeheet of surface-ice, coating the under 
surface of the sheet to a thickness as great as 80 ft. of loose 
spicular ice. 

See W. G. Thompson, ixi Natwe, i. 555 (1870) ; H. Landor, in 
Geological Magazine, decade 11 ., voi. iii., p. 459 (1876) ; H. T. 
Barnes, Ice h'ormaiion with special Heforence to A nckor^ice and Frazil 
(1906). 

GROtfiro HUT (Earth Nut, Pistache de Terre, Monkey Nut, 
Pea Nut, Manilla Nut), in botany, the fruit or pod of Arackis 
hypogojea (nat. ord. Leguminosae). The plant is an annual of 
diffuse habit, with hairy stem, and two-paired, abruptly pinnate 
leaflets. ^ TTie pods or legumes are stalked, oblong, cylindrical, 
about i in. in length, the thin reticulated shell containing one or 
two irregularly ovoid seeds. After the flower withers, the stalk 
of the ovary has the peculiarity of elongating and bending do^, 
forcing the young pod undermund, arid thus the seeds become 
matured at some distance below the surface. Hence the specific 
and vernacular names of the plant. Originally a native of 
South America, it is extensively cultivated in all tropical and 
subtropical countries. The plant affects a light sandy soil, and 
is very prolific, yielding in some instances 30 to 38 bushels of nuts 
per acre. The pods when ripe are dug up and dried. The seeds 
when fresh are largely eaten in tropical countries, and in taste 
are almost equal to almonds ; when roasted they are used as a 
substitute for chocolate. In America they are consumed in 
large quantities as the “ pea-nut ” ; but arenot much lappreciated 
in England except by the poorer children, who know them as 
“ monkey-nuts.” By expression the Seeds yield a latge quantity 
of oil, which is used by natives for lamps, as a fish or curry oil 
and for medicinal pur^^ses. The leaves form an excdlent food 
for cattle, being very like clover. 

Large quantities of seeds are imported to Europe, chiefly to 
Marseilles, London and Hamburg, for the sake of their contained 
oil; the seeds yield from 42 to 59 % of oil by cold expression, 
but a larger quantity is obtained by heat, although of an inferior 
quality. The seeds being soft facilitate mechanical expression. 


and where bisul^de of carbon or other solvent is used, a very 
prite oil is obtamM. ; \ 

tlwj.expressed qjl is limpid, of a light ydlQwish or stra^;i*dlour, 
havjti^ a faint smell and bland taste* it forms an excellent 
substitute for olive oil, although in a dight degree more prorie 
to r^c^dity than the latter. Its specific gravity is 0*9x6 tq 
0*918; if becomes turbid at 3® C ,, crinctetes at -1 3® to - 4^ 
and hardens at + 7® C. It is a non-drying oil. Ground nut oil 
consists of (r) oleic acid (i) hypogaeic add 

sbrtTic supposed to be identicatwith a fatty acid 
found m, wWe oih (3)^ahnitic add ^ (4) 

aracbic s^id (C|m>B 40O4)). The oil is used in the adulteration of 
pngelly pfl, 

GBOUMl^raAIUU the glassy secretion forming the pripacase 
of coccid insects of the genus Margarodcs, belonging to the 
homppterous division of the Hemiptera. 

GROUND RRHT. In Roinan law', ground rent (solarium) 
was an annual rent payable by thp lessee of a superficies or 
perpetual lease ojf building land. In English law, it appears that 
the term was at one time popularly used for the houses and lands 
out of which ground rents issue as well as for the rents themselves 
(cf. Maundy v. Maundy, 2 Strange, 1020) ; and Lord Eldon 
observed in 1815 that the context in which the term occurred 
may materially vary its meaning (Stewart v. Alliston, i Mer. 26). 
But at the present time the accepted meaning of ground rent is 
the rent at which land is let for the purpose of improvement by 
building, f.e. a rent charged in respect of the land only and not in 
respect of the buildings to be placed thereon. It thus conveys 
the idea of something lower than a rack rent (sec Kent) ; and 
accordingly if a vendor described property as property for which 
he paid a ” ground rent,” without any further explanation of the 
term, a purchaser would not be obliged to accept the property 
if it turned out to be held at a rack rent. But while a rack rent 
is generally higher in amount than a ground rent, the latter is 
usually I’letter secured, as it rarries with it the reversionary 
interest in buildings and improvements put on the ground after 
the date at which the ground rent was fixed, and accordingly 
gniund rents have been regarded as a good investment. Trustees 
empowered to invest money on the security of freehold or 
copyhold hereditaments, may invest upon freehold ground rents 
reserved out of house property. In estimating the amount that 
may be so invested, account may be taken of the i^lue of the 
houses, as, if the ground rents are not paid, the landlord can 
re-enter. Again, where a settlement authorizes trustees to 
purchase lands or hereditaments in fee-simple or possession, a 
purchase of freehold ground rents has been held to be proper. 

A devise of ” ground rent ” carries not only the rent but the 
reversion. Where a tenant is compelled, in order to protect 
himself in the enjoyment of the land in resj^ct of which his rent 
is payable, to pay ground rent to a superior landlord (who is 
of course in a position to distrain on him for it), he is considered 
as having been authorized by his immediate landlord to apply 
his rent, due or accruing due, in this manner, and the payment 
of the ground rent will be held to be payment of the rent itself 
or part of it. A lodger should make any payment of this char* 
deter under the Law of Distress Amendment Act 1908 (s. 3 ; ' 
and see Rent), (iround rents are apportionablc (see Appor- 
tionment). 

In Scots law, the term " ground rent ” is not employed, but its 
place is taken, for practice purposes, by the ground-annual,” 
which bears a double meaning, (i!) At the time of the Reformation 
in Scotland, the lands of the Church were parcelled out by the crown 
into various lordsliips — the grantees being called I^rds of Erection. 
In the 17th century these Lords of Erection resigned their aup^orities 
to the crown, wfth the exception of the feu-duties, whiCB were to be 
retained till a price agreed upon for their redemption had bfeen paid. 
This reserved power of redemption was, however, resigned by the 
crown on the eve of the Union and the feu-duties became payable in 
perpetuity to the Lords of Erection as a “ grotind-ahnual.*' (ii.) 
speculators in building ground usually grant sub-fetis to builders at 
a high £ea«diity. But where sub-fous are proliiibited*^a8 they might 
be, prior to the Conveyancing (Scotland) Aot 1874— and fkere If 
much demand for building ground, the feuars frequently stipulate for 
an annual rent from the builders rather than for a price payable at 
I once. This annual rent is called a grotind-anhual.*^ Interest is not 
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due on arrears of ground-aimuals. Like other ml burdene, groimd* 
annuals may now be freely assigned and Oonveyed (Pofiyey^incing 
(Scotland) Aot 1874, B, 30). 

The term ** ground rent ** in the Ei^&h sense not seem 
to be generally used in the United .Sft&tds, but is applied in 
Pennsylvania to a kind of tenure, created by a grant in fee simple, 
the grantor reserving to himself aind his heirs a certain rent^ 
which is the interest of the monisy value of the land. These 
“ .ground tents “ are real estate, and, in cases of intestacy, go to 
the heir. They are rent services and not rent charges—the 
statute Quia Emptor^s never having been in force in Pennsylvama, 
and are subject to all the incidents of such rents (see Rxkt). 
T^e grantee of such a “ ground rent ” may mortg^e, sell, pr 
otherwise dispose of the grant as he pleases ; and whue the rent 
is paid the land cannot be sold or the value of the improveitients 
lost. 

A ground rent fc«ing a freehold estate, created by deed end 
perpetual in duration, no presumption could, At common law, 
arise from lapse of time, that it had been released. But now, 
by statute (Act of 27th of April 1855, s. 7), a presumption of 
release or extinguishment Is created where no payment, claim 
or demand has oeen made for the rent, nor any declaration or 
acknowledgment , of its existence made or given by the owner 
of the premises subject to it, for the period of 21 years. Ground 
rents were formerly irredeemable after a certain time. But the 
creation of irredeemable ground rents is now forbidden (Pennsyl- 
vania Act 7 Assembly, 22nd of April 1850). 

For English I-aw see Foa, Landlord and Tenant (3rd ed., London, 
XOoi) ; Scots Law, Bell's Principles (loth ed., Edinburgh, 1809) ; 
American Law, Bouvicr, Law Diet. (Boston and London, 1897). 

(A. W. R.) 

GROUNDSEL (Ger. Krtuzkraul] Fr. sme^on)^ Senecio vul- 
gariSf an annual, glabrous, or more or less woolly plant of the 
natural order Compositae, having a branched succulent stem 
6 to 15 ini in height, pinnatifid irregularly and coarsely-toothed 
leaves, and small cylindrical heads of yellow tubular florets 
enveloped in an involucre of numeifous narrow bracts ; the 
ribbed fruit bears a soft, feathery, hoary tuft bf hairs (pappus). 
The plant is indigenous to Europe, whence it has been introduced 
into all temperate climates. It is a troublesome weed, flowering 
throughout the year, and propagating itself rapidly by means 
of its light feathery fruits ; it has its use, however, as a food 
for cage-birds. Senecio Jacobaea, ragwort, is a showy plant with 
heads of bright yellow flowers, common in pastures and by 
roadsides. The genua Senecio is a very large one, widely distri- 
buted in temperate and cold climates. The British species are 
all herbs, but the genus also includes shrubs and even arborescent 
forms, which are characteristic features of the vegetation of 
the higher levels on the mountains of tropical Africa. Many 
species of the genus are handsome florists' plants. The groundsel 
tree, Haccharis halimifoliaf a native of the North American 
sea-coast from Massachusetts southward, is a Composite shrub, 
attaining 6 to 12 ft. in height, and having angular branches, 
obovate or oblong-cuneate, somewhat scurfy leaves, and flowers 
laiger than but similar to those of common groundsel. The 
long white pappus of the female plant renders it a conspicuous 
^ object in autumn. The groundsel tree has been cultivated in 
British gardens since 1683. 

Tlic Old English word, represented by " groundsel,” appears in 
two forms, grundeswylige ana gund/rswelgite ; of the first form the 
accepted derivation is from grund^ ground, and swelgau, to swallow ; 
i\ weed of such rapid growth would not inaptly be styled a ” ground- 
swallowcr.” If the form without the r be, genuine, the word might 
mean "pus^absorber” (O.E. gund, filth, matter), with reference to its ! 
use in poultices for abscesses and the like. 

OROUND-SQUIRRBL, one of the names for a group of (chiefly) 
North American -striped terrestrial squirrel-like rodents, more 
gent^ly known as chipmunks. They arc closely allied to 

S uiml;, from which they are distinguisli^d by the possession 
cheek-pouches for the storage of food. The sides, or the sides 
and back^iare marked with lij^t stripes bordered by dark bands ; 
the ears im small, and without tufts ; and the tail is relatively 
diort. Wit^ liie exception of one Siberian species '(Tantias 
asiaiicus), ground-squirrels are confined to North America, 


where they are r^nsented by a/Jaige number of specsss and 
races, idl refoable to ^ j genus JamMs. la ‘North Aeaerka 
ground-aquinels are, mimtoty, and.-may: be. abnndant in a 
district one year, and. ;absent the next.,, They feed on nuts, 
beedunut,.<»m and roots^iaod also onigrufas. .With the. aissist- 
anoe of tiheir cheek-pouches ,th^_ accmnulate large supplies 
of food for the winter, during which season they Ik dorawrit 
in holes. Although generally keeping to the. ground, whm 
hunted they tahe to trees, which they dimb in.sear^ of food. 
One of the loi^t known American species is T. stnatus. 

GROVB^i THBOBY Of. The conception of an operation 
to be carried out on some ob^t or: set of objects undorlies all 
mathematical science. Thus m elementary arithmetic there are 
the fundamental operations of the addition and the multiplication 
of integers ; in algebra a linear transformation is an operation 
which may be carried out on any set of variables; while in 
-geometry, a translation, a rotation, or a projective transformation 
are operations which may be carried out on any figure. 

, In speaking of an operation, an object or a set of objects to 
which it may be applied is postulated ; . and the operation may, 
and generally will, have no meaning except in regard to such a 
set of objects. If . two operations, which can be performed on 
the same set of objects, are such that, when carried out in 
succession on any possible object, the result, whichever operation 
is performed first, is to produce no change in the object, then 
each of the operations is spoken of as a definite operation, and 
e«:h of them is called the inverse of the other. Thus the opera** 
tions which consist in replacing x by no; and by xjn respectively, 
in any rational function of x, are definite inverse operations, 
if n is any assigned number except zero. On the contrary, the 
operation of replacing x by an. assigned number in any rational 
function of x is not, in the present sense, although it leads to a 
unique result, a definite operation ; there is in fact no unique 
inverse operation corresponding to it. It is to be noticed that 
the question whether an operation is a definite operation or no 
may depend on the range of the objects on which it operates. 
For example, the operations of squaring and extracting the 
square root are definite inverse operations if the objects are 
restricted to be real positive numbers, but not otherwise. 


If O, O', O*, ... is the totality of the objects on which a definite 
operation S and its inverse S' may be carried ouL and if the result of 
carrying out S on O is represented by O . S, then O , S . S', O . S' . S, and 
O are the same object whatever object of the set O may be. This 
will l>e represented by the equations SS' = S'S = i. Now O.SrS' has 
a meaning only if O.S is an object on which S' may be performed. 
Hence whatever object of the set O may be, both O.S and O.S' 
belong to the set. Similarly O , S . S, O . S . S . S, . . . are objects of the 
set. These will be represented by O.S®, O.S®, . . . Suppose now 
that T is another definite operation witli the same set of objects as 
S, and that T' is its inverse operation. Then O.S.T is a definite 
operation of the set, and therefore the result of carrying out S and 
then T on the set of objects is some operation IJ with a uni<me result. 
Represent by U' the result of carrying out T' and then a'. Then 
O.UU' == O.S.T.T'.S' = O.SS'- O, and O.U'U = O.T'.S'.S.T 
siO.TTrstO, wliatever object O may be. Hence UlJ' = U'U = i ; 
and U, U' arc definite inverse operations. 

If S, U, V are definite operations, and if S' is the inverse of S, then 


implies 

or 

Similarly 

implies 


SU = SV 
S'SUrrS'SV, 
U«V. 

us=vs 

U=rV. 


Let S, T, U, . . . be a set of definite (derations, capable of being 
carried out on a common object or set of objects, and let 
the set contain— 

(ii) the operation ST, S and T being any two operations 
of the set ; 

(ii.) the inverse operation of S, S being any operation of the set ; 
tlie set of operations is then called a group. 

The number of operations in a group may be either finite or in- 
finite. Wien it is* finite, the number is called thte order of the group, 


^ The word ” group,'* which appears first in English in the sense 
of an assemblage of figures in an lurtistic design, pictur^i&c., is 
adapted from the Fr. grouper which is to be referred to the Teutonic 
word meaning ” khot/* ** mass,” bunch," represented in Engltth 
by ” crop**' (9«v.). The technical mathematical sense is not older 
than 1870. 
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gad .the group is spokea of as a 0/ finiU H the number 

of cmera^ons Is infinite, there are three poadble cities. When the 
flfou^ is i^ept^sented by a set of 'gt^ometrical opc^tlons, for the speoi- 
ah individuat operation a ttiUhlMr of* measurements wOl 
be iieccBaary.i In more aaalytioal ladguaga* eaoh operation will be 
eps^ed by t^e values of a set of ,pafa]neters.,vIf no one of these 
titraiheiors is capable of continuous variation, the group is called a 
^sc^kfinwm grSup. If all the param'efers are capable of tontinuous 
variation, the group is called a cbnHnu&us grot^. If some of the 
parameters are oapable of continuous variatkm and some are; not, the 
group is called g mixed fftoup. 

If b' is the inverse c^eratioii of S, a group which contains S must 
contain SS', which produced no change on any possible object. 

' This is called the Identical and will always be represented 

by x« Since when and g are poslltive integers, and 

Sf»S'a ■ ■ * 

when 

set of operations 

group. Such a group is called a cyclical group. 

It will be convenient, before ^ving some illustrations of the 
general group idea, to add a number of further definitions and ex- 

' planations which apply to all groups alike. If from among 

? Ihe sot of operations S, T, U, . . . which constitute a group 
G, a smaller set S', t', U', ... can be chosen which them- 
selves constitute a group H, the group ^I.is called a sub- 
* e^oup of G. Thus, in particular, if S is an operation of G, 
' * the cyclical group conslituted by . . ., S**®, S“^, i, S, S-*, . . . 

is, a subgroup of G, except m the special case when it coincides with 
G itself., 

If S and T are any two operations of G, the two operations S and 
T“'ST are called conjugate operations, and T“’ST is spoken of as the 
re<4ult of transforming S by T. It is to be noted that .since ST — 
T“*.TS.T, ST and TS are alwavs conjugate (derations in any group 
cofitaini^ both S and T. If t transforms S into itself, that is, if 
SasT’^ST or tS asST, S and T are called permuiable operations. A 
group whose operations arc all ]>ennutablc with each other is called 
an Abelian group. If S is transformed into itself by every operation 
of G, or, in other words, if it is permutable with every operation of G, 
it is called a self-conjugate operation of G. 

The conception of operations being conjugate to each other is 
extended to subgroups. If S', T', tJ , ... are the operations of a 
subgroup H, and if K is any operation of G, then the operations 
R"'»S'R, R*iT'R, R->U'R, . . . belong to G, and constitute a sul> 
m-oup of G. For if S'r = U', then R^^S'R.R-’T'R^R-’S'T'R- 
K“^U'R. This subgroup may be identical with H. In particular, 
it is neoessarily the same as H if R belongs to H. If it is n(^ identical 
with H, it is said to bo conjugate to H ; and it is in any cose r<mre* 
seated by the S3rmbol R^^HR. If H»!R“*HR, the operation K is 
said to be permutable with the subgniup H. (It is to be noticed that 
this doe.s not imply that R is permutable with each operation of H.) 

If H s R~iHR, when for K is taken in turn each of the operation.s 
of G, then H is called a self-conjugate subgroup of G. 

A group is spoken of as simple when it has no self*con jugate 
subgroup other than that constituted by the identical operation 
alone. A group which has a self-conjugate subgroup is called 
composite. 

Let G be a group constituted of the operations S, T, U, . . and g 
a second group constituted of . . ., and suppose that to each 

operation of G there corre.sponds a single operation of g in such a 
way that if ST=U, then stasu, where s, t, u are the operations 
corresponding to S, T, U respectively. The groups are then said to 
be isomorphic^ and the correspondence between their operations is 
spoken of as an isomorphism between the groups. It is clear that 
there may be two distinct cases of such isomorphism. To a single 
operation of g there may correspond either a single operation of G 
or more than one. In tlie first case the isomorphism is spoken of as 
simple, in the second as multiple. 

Two simply isomorphic groups considered abstractly — that is to 
say, in regard only to the way in which their operations combine 
among themselves, and apart from any concrete representation of 
the operations — are clearly indistinguishable. 

If G is multiply isomorphic with e, let A, B, C, , . . be the opera- 
tions of G which correspond to the identical operation of g. Then to 
tlie operations A~i and AB of G there corresponds the identical 
operation of ^ so thgt A, B, C, . . . constitute a subgroup H of G. 
Moreover^ if K is any operation of G, the identical operation of g 
corresponds to every operation of R* ^HR, and therefore H is a self- 
conjugate subgroup of G. Since S corresponds to s, and every opera- 
tion of H to the identical operation of g, therefore every operation of 
the set SA, SB, SC, . . ., which is represented by SH, corresponds to s. 
Also these are tiie only operations that correspond to s. llie ^ra- 
tions of G may tiierefore be divided into sets, no two of which contain 
a common operation, such that the correspondence between the 
operations of G and g connects each ol the sets H, SH, TH, UH, . . . 
with the single operations i, s, . written below them. The sets 
into which the operations of G are thus divided combine among 
themselves by exactly the same laws as tiie operations of g. For if 
sfs=u, then SH.THasUH, in the sense that any operation of the set 
SH followed by any pporation of the set TH gives an operation of the 
set UH. 


* OonsiderecL is therefore completely defined 

by. pe division, of the operations of G into sets in reapect 01 the self- 
^jttgate subgroup H. Frpm this point of view it.is spoken of as the 
fa^rgeoup of G in respect of H, and is represented by ti*e symbol 
Gm. Any cpx^posite group in a similar way defines abstractly a 
ladtc^«oup in respect of ewl^ of its self-conjugate subgroups. 

It fpUows from the definition of a group that it must always be 
possible to choose from ite operations a set such that c\*ery operation 
of the, group can be obttinea by combining the operations of the set 
and their inverses. If the set is such that np one of the operations 
belonging to it can be represented in terms the others, it is called a 
Set of independent generating operations. Suich a set of generating 
operations may be either finite or mfuute in number. If A, B, . . .. E 
are generating operations of a groi^, the gro^ generate<l by 


theip is repraronted by the symbol {A,' B, . 7 ., E},' An obvious 
extensionof this symbol is used such that {A, H} represents the group 
generated by oombming an operation A with every operation of a 
group H; {Hi,.Hy} represents the group obtained by combining in all 
possible ways the operations of the groups H, and H, ; and so on. 
The independent generating operations of a group may be subject to 
certain relations connecting them, but those must be such tiiat it is 
impossible by combining wem to obtain a relation expressing one 
operation in terms of the others. For instance, AB s;::: BA is a relation 
conditioning the group {A, B} ; it docs not, however, enable A to be 
expressed in terms of B, so that A and B are independent generating 
operations. 

Let O, O', O", ... be a set of objects which .arc interchanged among 
themselves by the operations of a group G, ro tliat if S is any opera- 
tion of the group, and O any one of the objects, thetn O.S 

is an object occurring in the set. If it is possible to find an . 

operation S of the group such that O . S is any assigned one 
of the set of objects, the group is called transitive in respect 
of this set of objects. When this is not possible the group 
is called intransitive in respect of the set. If it is possible to find S so 
tliat any arbitrarily chosen n objects of the set, 0|, O3, , . 0» are 

changed by S into 0 '„ O', O'n respectively, the latter being also 

arbitrarily chosen, tlio group is said to be n-ply transitive. 

If O, O', O", ... is a set of objects in respect of which a group G is 
transitive, it may be possible to divide the set into a number of 
subsets, no two of which contain a common object, such that every 
operation of the group either interchanges tlie objects of a subset 
among tliemsclves, or changes them all into the objects of some other 
subset. When this is the case the group is called imprimitive in 
respect of the set ; otherwise the group is called primitive. A ^oup 
which is doubly-transitive, in respoet of a set 01 objects, obviouHiy 
cannot be imprimitive. 

The foregoing general definitions sfnd explanations will now be 
illustrated by a consideration of certain particular groups. To begin 
with, as the operations involved are of the most familiar . 
nature, the group of rational arithmetic may be considered. 

The fundamental operation.s of elementary arithmetic 
consist in the addition and .subtraction of integers, and ^ 

multiplication and division by integers, division by zero 
alone omitted. Multiplication by zero is not a definite operation, 
and it must tiiereforc be omitted in dealing with those operations of 
elementary arithmetic which form a group. The operation that 
results from carrying out additions, subtractions, multiplications and 
divisions, of and by integers a finite number of times, Is represented 
byl^e relation ;r' ax + it, where a and b are rational numbers of whmh 
a is not zero, x is tlie object of the operation, and x' is the result. 
The totality of operations of this form obviously constitutes a group. 

If S and T rg>rcsent respectively the operations x' ax and 

ssr cx + d, then 'T'^ST represents jr' = + d - od + he. When a and h 

arc given rational numbers, c and d may be chosen in an infinite 
number of ways as rational numbers, so that d-ad + bc shall be any 
assigned rational number. Hence the operations given by x' -ax + b, 
where n is an assigned rational number and h is any rational number, 
are all conjugate ; and no two siicli operations for which the a’s are 
different can be conjugate. If a is unity and 6 zero, S is the^ identical 
operation which is necessarily sclf-con jugate. If a is unity and b 
different from zero, the operation x'-x + b is an addition. The 
totality of additions forms, tiiereforc, a .single conjugate set of opera- 
tions. Moreover, the totality of additions with the identical opera- 
tion, i.e, tlie totality of opers^tions of the form x^^x-^b, where b may 
be any rational number or zero, obviously constitutes a group. The 
operations of this group are interchange among themaelvea when 
transformed by any operation of the original group. It is therefore 
a sdf-conjugate sul^group of the original group. 

The totality of multiplications, witli the identical operation, i.e. all 
operations of the form ^ where a is any ration^ ntimber other 
than zero, again obviously constitutes a group. Thik, hoWever, is not 
a .^elf-con jugate subgroup of the original group. In fact, if the 
operations x^ax are all transformed by x*mex’^d, they give rise 
to tile set sr' s= a;r + d(i - a)- When d is a given rational number, the 
set constitutes a subgroup which is conjugate to the group of multi- 
plicatiotta. It ia to be noticed that the operations of this latter sub- 
group may be written in the form 

The .totality of rational numbers, including zero, forms a set of 
objects which are interchanged among thexnselves by all operations 
of the group. 
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H and Xo areany rationid nc^iiers^ and y, and u. 

any 6thet there is jnirtdne ot^mtion of tha^s^ whi3|f<^anaes 

add ^^mtoyi and V* teepeetively. the hqfuiteau 
yi'^iMTs+h determine « and ^ uniquely; ' llie gtoup w therefore 
donhiy transitive hi re^eet of the set bf ratid^ numbers. If H is 
the sttbaronp that lehVes tmchanaed a given rational number 
and S an qperatiQii dtianginc into Xf, tben every op^tidn of 
S^HS leaves jTj tmchangcd. The snbgimtps; each of which leaves a 
single rational number unchaimi^; thEretore form a single conjiigate 
set. The group of multipKcanons teves zero unchanged ; and, as 
has been seen, this is conjugate with the sut^group formed of all 
Operations x' -d-aix where d is a given rational number. 
ThiB sifbgroop leaves d unchanged. 

The gkoup of mnltiplicatldnsls clearly generated by the operations 
where for p negative Unity and each prime tt taken in tUm. 
Every addition is obtained oh transforming + x by the different 
operations of the. group of multiplications. Hence + and 
x^'~px. - 1| 3 , 5 i 7 , • • •>, a set Of independent generating 

operations of the group. It is a dwcontinuous group. 

As a second example the group of motions in mxee-dlmensipnal 
space win be considered. Tne totality of motions, i.e. of spate 
displacements which leave the distance of evety pair of points 
unaltered/ obviously constitutes a set of operations which satis- 
ties the group definition. From the elements of kinematics it is 
known that every motion is either (i.) a translation whtCh leaves no 
point unaltered, but changes each of a set of parallel lines into 
Itself ; of (llO a rotation which leaves every point of one line unaltered 
and changes every other point and line ; or (ill.) a twist which leaves 
no pohit and only one line (its axis) unaltered, and may be regarded 
at a translation aloxig, combined with a rotatioii round, the axis. 
l.et S he any motion consisting ot a translation I along and a rotation 
a round a line AB, and let T be any other motion. There is some line 
CD into which T changes AB ; and theiefore T*“>ST leaves CD un- 
changed. Moreover, T^ ^ST cleariy effects the samje translation along 
and rotation round CD that S effects for AB. Two motions; there- 
fore, are conjugate if and only if the amplitudes of thtur translation 
and rotation copappixents arc respectively eriual In particular, all 
translations of equal amplitude are ooniugate, as also are ail rotations 
of equal amplitude. Any two translations are permutable with each 
other, and give when combined another translation. The totality 
of translations cohstltulcs, therefore, a subgroup of the general group 
of motions ; and this subgroup is a self-conjugate subgroup, since a 
translation is always conjugate to a translation. 

AH ihc points of space constitute a set of objects which are inter- 
changed among themselves by alt operations of the group of motions. 
So also do all the lines of space and all tlie planes. In respect of each 
of tbeso sets the group is simply transitive. Tn fact, there is an 
infinite num^r of motions wliich change a pOint A to A', but no 
motion can change A and B to A' and B' respectively unless the 
AB is equal to the distance A'^B'^. 

The totality m mbtions which leave a point A unchanged forms a 
subgroup. It is clearly constituted of all possible rotations about all 
possible axes through A, and is known as the group of rotations about 
a point. Every motion cart be rc|>rcsented as a rotation about some 
axis thrpugh A followed by a translation. , Hence if G is th«! group of 
motions and H tlie group of translations, CyH is simply isomorphic 
with the group of rotations about a point, ’ 

The totality of the motions which bring a rfven solid to congruence 
with itself again constitutes a subgroup cn the group of motions. 
This will in general be the trivial subgroup formed of the identical 
operation above, but may in tiie case of a symmetrical body be mpre 
extensive. For a sphere or a right circular cylinder the .subgroups 
are ihosc that leave the centre and the axis respectively unaltered. 
For a ^id bounded by plane faces the subgroup is dearly one 
of finite order. In particular, to ^ach of the regular solids there 
corresponds such a group. That for the tetrahedron has 12 for its 
order, for the cube (or octahedron) 24, and to the icosahedron (or 
dodecahedron) 60. 

The determination of a particular operation of the group of motions 
involves six distinct .measurements ; namdy, four to give the axis 
of the twist, one for the magnitude of the translation along the axis, 
and one to the magnitude of the rotation about it. Each of the six 
quantities involved may have any value whatever, and the group of 
motions is therefore a continuous group; On the other hand, a sub- 
group of the group of motions which leaves a line or a plane unaltered 
IS a mixed group, 

We shall now discuss (i.) continuous (ii.) discontinuous 

groqps whose order is not finite, and (iu.) gi;6ups of finite order. 
For proofs of tfae statements, and the gfiisieral theorems, the 
reader is referred to tliei bibliography. 

Cmtinu&tii Groups, 

The determination of a particular operation of a given ooti^ 
tinqous group depends on assigning special values to each one 
of a set of pai^qte^ which are capiibfe pf continuous variation. 
The first distinction regards the number of these parameters. 


If tins ntimber is fimte^ tile fijremp ih ca^d a yfonfs (Mtinu 
group : if in&titie, it is an mfimiU continuous 
in tbs latter case arbitrary functionsmufitaiipetar in the ecpmtibns 
dbflmng operations of the grotip wten^mse are ro<foced to 
ah '^iu^ical fUrm. Tim theoiy in infinite tcoi^initois 
ii^ not yet so completely d^e)oped as that 6f i^te 
groups. The latto theory wifi mamly occupy us here. 

tophus Lie, to whom the foundation and a great part of the 
development of the theoiy of continuous groups are due^ im- 
dbubtedly f^proac^ed the subject from a geometrical standpoint. 
His conception of an operation is to regard it as a geometrical 
transformation, feiy meansof which each point of (n^dimensional) 
Space is iehahg;ed into some other definite point. 

This reprewataticm of such a tfanstomation in anal]rtical<fam 
involves a system of equattois, 

• . •, A’n), (s » I, s, . . «), 

bxpresising x^^, x'^ . . x the co-ordinates of the transformed point 
in terms of x.. x^ . , x^i the co-ordinates of the origiool. point, 
tn these eqtxatibhB the fnnetions /, are analytical funettos ^ their 
ormimehts. Within a properly limited region thw must be ens- 
valued, and the equations must admit a unique solution with.jresf)ieot 
to Xg, . . 2r«, since the operation would hot otiierwise Ub a 
definite one. 

From this point of view the operations of a conthtttous .groups 
which depends on a set of r parameters, will be defined analytical^ 
by a system of equations of the form 

==/-(j^i* ^a. • • -i «a. • • •. «»•)# (« = 1,2,.. «),, (i.) 

where 4 |, Ur represent the parameters.^ If this operation be 

represented by A, and that in whichi&x* ^2> > • *1 the parameters 
by B, then the operation AB is. represented by the elimination 
(assumed to be possible) of . . ., a' « between the equations (i.) 

and the equations 

^ A 2, - • A 4, ; 6|, 2)2, • ■ 2>r'), • • •! w)‘ 

Since AB belongs to the group, the result of the elimination must be 

Xu 9 Cl, Cq, , • Cr), 

where Ci, represent another definite set of values of the 

parameters. Moreover, since A*** belongs to the group, tiie result 
of solving equations (i.) with respect to A|, A2, . . ., An must 

X§^ft{x j, A 2, X*<m J d\, d^, , • d^, X, 2, . . «), 

Conversely, if equations (i.) are such that these two canditions are 
satisfied, they do in fact define a finite continuous group. 

It will be assumed that the r parameters wliich enter in equatione 
(i.) are independent, i.e, that it is impossible to choose . „ 

f' (<r) quantities in terms of which «„ a^, . . Or can 
be expressed. Where this Is the case tiie group willJJ"*^** 
be spoken of as a '’group of order r.” Lie uses the * 

term ” r^^odrise Gruppe,** It is to be noticed that 
word order is used in quite a difiereut sense from that 
given to it in connexion with groups of .finite order. 

In regard to equations (i.), which define the general operation of 
the n^oup, it is to be noticed tiiat, since the group contains the 
identical operation, these equations must four some definite set of 
values of the parameters reduce to a', aaA,, a'jKAj, ..., a'^^'A,,. 
This set of valiues may, without loss of generality, be assumed to be 
simultaneous zero values. For if i,, ir be the values of the 

parameters which give the identical operation, and if we write 
0.rl. + 0, (s = I,2,...,*'), 

then zero values of the new parameters a.i, Oy, . . . , a, give the identical 
operation. 

To infinitesimal values of the parameters, thus chosen, will corre- 
spond o|>eratipns which cause an infinitesimal chanp^e ia each of the 
variables. These arc called ififinitetimal operations. The most 
general infinitesimal operation of tlie group is that given by the 
system 

— A, 3 =Ba, + . . . + (r *= t, 2 , , . . , rt), 

where, in 9 /, /()«/, zero values of the parameters are to be taken. Since 

«g, . . . , Or are independent, the mtios of BOj, , SOr axe 

arbitrary. Hence the most general infinitesimal operation of the 
group may be written in the form 

' '•)> 

where Og, . . . , are axbitsary uonstants, and dt is an iofinitesimal. 

If F(.^, A., . . .. f . Afi) is any function of ttw varihblM, and if an 
infinitesimal operation of the gmp be carried out on the variables in 
F, the resulting increment cf F wul be 

3 F. 


If the ditieriintial operator 

^ 00, 0A2 




dXm 

, 0 ^ 



b» r)* F.ii 

giveU'by: ^ . • •■■*' ‘ ^ '- * '• 

, , , . (^iXi HrfgXt ► , + #r'^^FW*< =1 

Whetk ^t 6^tbAS (i.) Minxait ikie epmtiofl of the 
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«f0 given, 1^' eonffieieiitB whkii'entet hi these ^ffereiil._ 
operaim ni» lunttiotis of the wtaMfii leWteh twi be dieectljr cafcg- 


The differentia! operator r,X,4'<iX,+ . . ; -f^rXr mhy then be 
regarded as denning the most general' ififiafteahiMil opefatkm of ^ 
gnwto. In laet, if it be for a moment ti^eeewted by X, tiben 
(X •tMX)F is the teault of carrying ont ffie fAffniteahiia! operation on 
F; ^by'puitttngai,;r|, . . . in tniii lot F,tIiO actual inffniteSima! 

opeS^on & reptodho^. By a vety OcMi^ent^^ 
hardly justifiable, phraseology thia dlfhfrenftial' Operator h' itStif 
spoken of as the general infinitesimal operation of the group. The 
sense in which this phraseology is to be understood will be made 
clear by the foregoing explanations. 

We sOpposO how that the constants St, ^ ^ve assigned 
values. Then the result of repeatit:^ the particular infioice^nial 
operation +s«Xo + .. . . +## 5 ^ or X an infinite number of times 
!s Some finite (toeratiOh of the grodp, /The effect Of this finite opera- 
tion on f may ut ditectiy calcuiatea. tn fact, if 8t is tte infimtesima! 
already introduoed, then 

dF y M 

"A*jp, A* A«r, . 


Hence 


dif 

^ <PF 
r~F+f^+j~ 

, «F+.a.,F+^X.X..F + 
1.2 


It must, of courae^ be understood that in this analytical representa- 
tion of the effect of the finite operation on F it is implied that f is 
taken sufficiently small to ensure the convergence of the (in general) 
infinite series. 

> When Jti, ^1, . . . are written in turn for F, tlic system of equations 


#',-{i+a + ^X.X+ (* = i, a,. ...n) 


(ii.) 

represent the finite operation completely. If t is here regarded as a 
parameter, this set of (derations must in themselves constitute a 
group, since they arise by the repetition of a single infimtetiinal 
operation. That this is really the case results immediately from 
noticing that the result of eliminating F' between 


and 


r:s:F+fX.F+;/^X.X,F+ ... 
1.2 

F'«F'+<'X,F'+— X.X.F'+ ... 

X.2 

F'=F + (<+OX.F + ^^^X.X.F + 


The group thus generated by the repetition of an infinitesimal 
operation is called a cyclical group ; so that a continuous gmup 
contains a cyclical subgroup corrtotmnding to each of its infinitesimal 
operations. 

The system of equations (ii.) represents an operation of tlie group 
whatever the constants Ci^ • • • j he. Hence if cit, 

be replaced by Oj, a,, . . . , Or the equations (ii.) represent a set of 
operations, depending on r parameters and belonging to the group. 
Iney must therefore be a form of the general equations for any 
operation of the group, and are equivalent to the equations (i.). 
The determination of the finite equations of a cyclical group, when 
the infimteshnal operation which generates it is given, will always 
depeiid on the integration of a set of simultaneous ordinaiy differentml 
eauations. As a very simple example we nw consider the case in 
wnich the infinitesimal operation is given by X so that there 

is only a single variable. The relation between o' ana f is given by 
dx'jdt-x*^, with the condition that x" v^x when f t=o. This gives at 
once X* e^xlii -tir), which might also be obtained by the direct use of 

the finite equations (i.) of a continuous group of order r are 
known, it has now beesn seen that the differential operator which 
defines the most general infinitesimal operation of the 
group can be directly constructed, and that it conteins f 
arbitcary constants. This is equivaleflt to saying that 
^i”*l^,the group contaitts r linearly independent infinit^mal 
operations : and that the most general infinitesimal 
» obtained by combhtiiig these tineariy with 
nuttiiifsnttt ooeflfiitiento Moreover, when any t todependent 

xrotto infinitesimal* operations of the group are known, it has 
^ . been seen how the general finite operation of toe group 

may be calculated. This obviously suggests that it must be pS^Sbvt 
to define the group by means <d its kinnitesimal operations albne) 
and it is clear that such a definition would tend itself more readily to 
seme applicattooB (for inBtaiihe> to the theory of differential equations) 
tosA the definition by meaxM of the finite ^nations. 

On tot other hand, r arhiti8z% given lie^ differential opeiators 
will not, in general, give rise to a finite continuous gropp of order r ; 
and the question arises as to what conditions such a set of operators 


iiiiifd<totisfy .m< order that they may,, to fact, be tbs xadspeodent 
MbNunRSd opmtions of sup^ 

. li X|.y are two Ussar ditoMrential operators, XY^ YX Is also a 
Unear differential operator. It it catted the ** combinaat of X and 
Y iftes naas the eapression Ki a mm mrausdfuck) and is denoted by 
(XY)*. £C X, 2 are any three linear chfierential operaton the 

tdentity 

(X(YZ)) + (Y(ZX)) + (Z(XY)) =0 

holds betwem them. Now it may be shown that any continuous 
group of which X, Y are infinitesimal operations contains also (XY) 
among its infinitesimal operations. Henoe if r hneaiiy inde})6ndent 
operations. Xjy }Sp • • • » ^ give rise to a finite conttnudus group of 
order f,,ihe comfinMit of each pair must be expressible linearly in 
tenns of theropecationstoemtdves : that is. then must be a system 
of reiatioiia . 


(XiXy) 


where the r*s are cortiitants. Moreover, from Jacobi*.s Identity and the 
+ (YX) =i=o it follows that the c's are subject to the 


identity (XY) • 
relations 

and 


for all valuet of i, /, k and f. 
The fundamentm 


-rO V 


fm.) 


theorem of the theory of unite continuous groups 
is now that these conditions, which are necessary in order 
that Xj, Xy, . . . , Xr may generate, as infinitesimal "Jf*™**^ 
operations, a continuous group of order r, are also vrf. 5*® 
suffideirt. 

For the proof oi this fundamental theorem see Lie's _ 

wbrks (cf. Lie- Engel, i; chap. 0 ; ifi. chap. 25). 

If two continuous groups of order r are .such that, for 
each, a set of linearly independent infinitesimal operations 
" Xa X,. arid Yi, Y„ . . . , Yr can be chosen, so 


tliat in the relations 

(X,X^)-.Sr<,.X., (y^Y^)=2d4„Y.. 

the constants Cff, and d^g are the same for all valuesof i , ; and s, the 
two groups are simply isomorpliic, X, and Y, bciiig corresponding 
infinitesimal operatmus. 

Two continuous groups of order r, whose infinitesimal operations 
obey the same system of equations (itt;), may be of very different 
form ; for instance, the number of variables for the one may be 
different from that for the other. They ate, however, said to be of 
the same type, in the sense that the laws according to which their 
operations combine are the same for both. 

The problem of determining all distinct types of groups of order r 
is then contained in the purely algebraical problem of finding all the 
systems of r® quantities which satisfy the relations 

““O, 

s 

for all values of 1 , k and t. To two distinct solutions of the alge- 
braical problem, however, two distinct types of group will not 
necessarily correspond. In fact, Xj, X,, . . . , X, may be replaced by 
any r independent linear functions of themselves, and the c*b will 
then be transformed by a linear substitotion containing inde- 
pendent parameters. This, however, does not alter the type of group 
considered. 

For a single parameter there is, of course, only one type of group, 
which has b^ called cyclical. 

For a group of order two toere is a single relation 
(X,X,)=aXi+i8X«. 

If a and jg are not both zero, let a be finite. The relation may then 
be written (aX| +ffXj, =:aXi +/JX5. Hence if aXi +/jXa=r.X",, 
and then (X'^Xj) «X',. There are, therefore, just two 

types of group of order two, the one given by the relation last written, 
and the other by (X^Xg) =0. 

Lie has determined all distinct types of continuous groups of 
ordoTvS three or four ; and ail types of non-integrablc groups (a term 
which will be explained immediately) of orders five and six (cf. Lie- 

Engel,iii. 713 - 744 )- 

>f ftmdamental importance in connexion with any given 


I Stl^CSM- 


A problem of 

continuems group is the determination of the self-con jug 
subgroups which it contains. If X is an infinlt 

K tion of a group, and Y any other, the general form^ 

1 Infinitesinud operations which are conjugate to X 

X+;(XY)+^((XY)Y)+ ... 

Any subgroup' which contains all the operations cofffttgate to X must 
therefore contain all iiffiniteshnal oj)eratibns (XY). ((XY)Y), . . ., 
where for Y each infinitesimal operation of the gmp IS taken in turn. 
Hence if X',, X'g, . . . , X', are s linearly independent operations of 
the group which generate a sell-conjugate sub^xiup of order 5, then 
for every infinitesunal operation Y of the group rdations of the form 


(X',y)= SflfcX'., (••= 


-I, s) 



6jo 


monmj ^Hsoiuir^ 


miut be satisfied. Coavarwly, il tuch a set of ritletions iS’tetUfled, 

Xg X^ generate a subgroup of <Met^ r, which contelte 

every oj^ration conjug^a to each of the itifiliitesima] generating 
operations, and is therefore a self^conjugatii subgroup; 

A specially importsat self-conjogate subgroup is that generkted 
by the combinantt of the r infinitesmial generating operations. That 
these generate a self-conjugate subgroup follows fffom the reUations 
(iii.). In fact, 

Of the oombinants not more than r can be linearly inde- 

pendent. When exactly f of them are linearly independent, the self* 
coniogate group generated by them coincides with tne original group. 
If the number that ate linearly independent is less than r, the sdTf- 
conjugate subgroup generated by them is actually a subgroup ; i.0. 
its order is less than that of the original group. This subgroup is 
known as the derived group, and Ije has cmled a group perfect wnen 
it coincides with its derived grotj^p. A simple gvoupi since it contains 
no self-conjugate subgroup distinct from itself, is necessarily a per- 
fect group. 

If G is a given continuous group, Gj the derived group of G, Gg 
that of Gi, and so on, the series of groups G, G^, Gg, . . . will terminate 
either with the identical operation or with a perfect group ; for the 
order of G,^] is less than that of G, unless Gg is a perfect group. 
When the series terminates witli thj^ identical operation, G is said 
to be an fu/sgr(i6/s group ; in the contrary case G is (^led non- 
inf^roble* 

If G is an integmble group of order r, the mfinitesimal opem- 


tions X|, 


tliat 


X, 


A^. which generate the group 'may be chosen so 
i<r) generate the ; 
rjit (r2<V|) the second derjvSd 


n they are so chosen the constant Ci 


generate &e first derived group, 
►up, and so on. 

E! .SO cnosen me consmnis cu$ are Clearly such that if 
rp<i^rp4.u then Cfjp vanisnes unless Sf^r^^y 

In particular the generatihg operations mtiy be chosen so that 
vanisnes unless s is equal to or less than the smaller of the two 
numbers 1, / ; and conversely, if the c*s satisfy these relations, the 
group is integrable. 

A simple group, as already defined, is one which has no self- 
conjugate subgroup. It is a remarkable fact that the determination 
<1 atm distinct types of simple continuous groups has been 

nciade, for in the case of discontinuous groups and groups 
gronpe, iiaite order this is far from being the case. Lie has 
demonstrated the existence of four great classes of simple groups : — 
(i.) The groups simply isoiUo^hic with the general projective 
group ki' apace of n dimensions. Smeh a group is defined analytically 
as the totality of the transformations of the form 

u' a, ..ifiugut a^a. t, 

dn f 1 j 1^1 + 2^* "I' dfi 4 ii fi^n + X 


(S«l, 2, 


H), 


where the a*s are parameters. The order of this group is clearly 
n{n+2). 

(ii.) The groups simply isomorphic with the totality of the pro- 
jective transformations which transform a non-special linear complex 
in space of aw - 1 dimensions with itself. The order of this group is 

W(2>l+l). 

(iii.) and (iv.) The groups simply isomorphio with the totality of 
the projective transformations wnioh change a quadric of non- 
vanishing discriminant into itself. These fall into two distinct 
classes of types according a.s n is even or odd. In either case the 
order is 1). The cose n =3 forms an exception in which the 
corrcspoiuUng group is not simple. It is also to be noticed that a 
cyclical group is a simple group, since it has no continuous self- 
conjugate subgroup distinct from itself. 

, W. K. J. Killing and E. ]. Cartan jiave separately proved that 
outside these four great classes there exist oxdy five distinct types of 
simple fftbttps, whose orders are 14, 52, 78, 133 and 248 ; thus 
completing the enumeration of all possible typ^. 

To prevent any misapprehension as to tnp bearing of these very 
general results, it is wml to point out explicitly tliat there are no 
limitations on the parameters of a continuous group as it has ^en 
defined above. They are to be regarded as taking in general complex 
values. If in the finite equations of a continuous group the imaginary 
symool does not explicitly occur, the finite eejuations will usually 
define a grpup (in the general sense of the priginaJ definition) when 
botii parameters and variables are limited to real values. Such a 
group is, in a certain sense, a continuous g^up ; and such groups 
have been con.Hi 4 e^ed shortly by Ue (cf, ^e-Engel, iii. 3^0-392), 
who calls them real Continuous groups. To these real continuous 
groups tlie above statement as to the totali'fy of simple groups does 
not apply : and indeed, in all probability, the number of types of 
real simple continuous groups admits of no such complete enumera- 
tion. Th« of linutation to real transformations may be illus- 
trated by cpnsidering the groups of projective transformations udiich 
change 

V, wo and 

respectively iritb themselves. Since one of thesd ^uadrics is changed 
into the other by the imaginary transformation 


th«' getnMkI oiMitlBiiou* gtdttps wUcIk tauisfann flw qtMilai 
respectively into themselves are simply isomorphic. Thid is nOt, 
however, the case for the reai contkibotts groups. ' In fact, the second 
auadriCjhas two rsal Mts of geoaratpm^; sad fherehu*^ thjs real group 
whjlch^ trausfonm it into itself hag two seM-.cpniugate: subgroups^ 
^er of which leaves unchanged, each of one set m. generators., The 
first quadric havmg imaginmy generators, no such self-conjtigat;e 
subjproupe can exist for the real group which transforms it Into 
itseB ; and. this .real ipbup is, in^ f^ 

Among the gj^oiips isomorphic with a given continuous group there 
ispoeoljpecialimim^ancewhichisknownast^^ 
group. This ieuhomogeneotte^linegr group in a number of/ 
variables equal to ^ order of, thegroup, whose infinitisBiinal , 

operations are denned by the relations 

(j »l, 2f r), 

where are the often-used constants, which give the combinahts of 
the infinitesimal operations in terms pf the infinitesimal operations 
^emselves. 

That the r infinitesimal operations thus defined actually generate a 
group isomorphic with the given group is verified by forming their 
coth&nants? It is thus found t^t (X^l^) .^the X*s, 

however, are not necessarily linearly independent. In fact, the 
sufficient condition that XajXj should be identically zero is that 

should vanish for all values of 1 and s. Hence if the equations 

wo for all values of i and s, have r' linearly independent 

solutions, only r -r' of the X’s are linearly independent, and the 
isomorohism of the two groups is multiple. If y„ Y, are 

the infinitesimal operations of the given group, the equations 

express the condition that the operations of the cyclical group 
generated by should be permutable with every operation of 

the group ; in other words, that they should be self-conjugate 
Operations. In the case supposed, therefore, the given group 
contains a subgroup of order r* each of whose operations is .seli^ 
conjugate. The adjunct group of a given group will therefore be 
simply isomorphic with the group, unless l£e latter contains self- 
conjugate operations ; and when this is the case the order of the 
adjunct will be less than that of the given group by the order of the 
subgroup formed of the self-conjugate operations. , 

We have been thus far mainly concerned with the abstract theory of 
continuous groups, in wliich no distinction is made be- ^ 
tween two simply isomorphic groups. We proceed to 
di.scu.ss tlie classification and theory of groups when ^ 

their form is regarded as essential ; and this is a return ® ^ 
to a more geometrical point of view. o/rA%j- 

It is natural to begin with the projective groups, . 

whiqh are the sim])lest in form and at the same time are 
of supreme importance in geome^. The general pro- ^ 
jective group of the straight line is the group of order three 
given by 

where the parameters are the ratios of a, b, c, d. Since 








X-Xy 


X \ X -X2 X^-Xi X-X2 

is an operation of the above form, the group is triply transitive. 
Every subgroup of order two leaves one point unchanged, and^ all 
such subgroups are conjugate. A cyclical subgroup leaves either two 
distinct points or two coincident points unchanged. A subgroup 
whicli either leaves two points unchanged or interchanges them ra 
an example of a " mixed ■ group. 

The analysis of the general projective group must obviously 
increase very rapidly in complexity, as the dimensions of the space 
to winch it applies increase. This analysis has been completely 
carried out for the projective group of the plane, with the result of 
showing that therefore thirty distinct types of subgroup. Excluding 
the general group itself, every one of these leaves eitiier a tiblnt a 
line, or a conic section unaltered. For space of three dimensionia 
hM also carried out a eimifar investigatida, but the results are exr 
tremely complicated. One general result of great impofta09e A)t 
which Lie arrives in this connexion is that every proieettve grp^p In 
space of three dimensions, other than the general group, l^ycs 
either a points ^ curve, a surface/or:a linear complex< unaltered. , 

Returning now jo the caiae of a angle variable, itcan.be shown that 
any finite jcontinuous group in one variable is either byelicai or of 
order two or.tiiree, and that by a. suitable transfonnation any such 
group w^y be changed into a projective group. 

The genesis of an infinite as distingaished from a finite continuous 
group may be well illustrated by considering it in the case of a single 
variable. The infinltesinad operations of the projective group in 


one variable are 




If iheiie combined with be 
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tiken u infinitA 9 ix 9 a;fcppemtxoi^ iirom which: t^fcua^ 

group aaapng the lafiaitessmel q^Meratioiis of m «oup, ttcre miurt 

occur TUbis jr^. combinaut 

of tWs anil is aad so on. Hence where r is any 
positive integ'er, is an inftniteshnal o^ieratidh Of the gro^. The 
general infinitesimal operation of the group is therefore where 

/(jT) is an arbitrary Integral function of ;r. 

In the dassiftcation of the groups, ptvjehtive or non-prc^ective, 
of two or more variables, the distinction between primitive and 
imprimitive groups immediately presents itself. For groups of the 
plane the following question arises. Is there or is there not a singly- 
infinite family of curves /(a?, y) ==€, where C is an arbitrary constant 
such that every operation px the group interchanges the curves of the 
family among themrolves ? In accordance with the previously given 
definition of imprimitfvxty, the group is dalled finprimitive or 
primitive according as such a set exists or not. In space of three 
dimensions there are two possibilities .; namely, there may either be 
a singly infinite system ^ surfaces F(s!, y> sy«»C, which are inter- 
changed among themselves by the operations of riie group ; or 
there may be a doubly-infinjite system of curves G(;r, y, r)=a, 
H(r, y, r) which ate so interchanged. 

In regard to primitive groups Lie has shown that any primitive 
group of the plane can, by a suitably chosen transformation, be 
transformed into one of ihree definite types of projective groups ; 
and that any primitive group of space of three dimensions can be 
transformed into one of ^ht definite t)^es, which, however, cannot 
all be represented as projective groups in three dimensions. 

The results which have been arrived at for imprimitive groups in 
two and three variables do not admit of any such simple statement. 

We shall now explain the conception of contact-transformations 
and. groups of contact-transformations. This concep- 
tion, like that of continuous groups, owes its origin to 

mMiituiM 

From a purely analytical point , of view > a contact- 
transformation may be defined as a point-transformation in + 1 
variables, 2, Aj, . . ., Xn, pu /’«»•••> which leaves unaltered 
the equation - . . . ’^pjLxn^o. Such a definition 

as this, however, gives no direct clue to the geometrical properties 
of the transformation, nor does it explain the name given. 

In dealing with contact-transformations we shall restrict ourselves 
to space of two or of three dimensions ; and it will be necessary to 
begin with some purely geometrical considerations. An infinitesimal 
surface-element m space of three dimi'nsions is completely specified, 
apart from its si2e, by its position and orientation. If x, y, x are the 
co-ordinates of some one point of the element, and if pf q, *•! give 
the ratio.s of the direction-cosines of its normal, x, y, s, q are five 
quantities which completely specify the element. There are, 
tWrefore. 00® surface elements m three -diinensional space. The 
surface-elements of a surface form a system, of 00 ® elements, for there 
are co^ points on the surface, and at each a definite surface-element. 
The surface-elements of a curve form, again, a system of oo - elements, 
for there arc od ^ points on the curve, and at each oo ^ surface-elem<mts 
containing the tangent to the curve at the pomt. Similarly the 
sUjrface-elements which contain a given point clearly form a system 
of 00 ® elements. Now each of these systems of 00 '* surface-elements has 
the property that if '{x, y, 2, p, q) and + dr, y + dy, z + dx,. p + dp, 
q^' dq) are consecutive elements from any one of them,, then 
dz -pdx - ydy -o. In fact, for a system of the first kind dx, dy, dz 
are proportional to the direction-cosines of a tangent line at a point of 
the surjfacc, and p,q, - i arc proportional to the directipn-cosines of 
the normal. For a system of the,. second kind dx, dy, dz are pro- 
to the curve, and 


portional to the direction-cosines of a tangent 
Pf qt - I filve the direction-cosines of the normal to a plane tp.uching 
the curve ; and for a system of the third kind dr, dy, dz ,are zero. 
Now the most general way in which a system of oo ° surface-elements 
can be given is by three independent equations between r, y, r, p 
and q. If these equations do not contain q, they determine one 
or more (a finite number in any case) points in space, and the system 
of surface-elements consists of the dements containing these points ; 
t.e. it consists of one oc more systems of the third kind. 

If the equations are such that two distinct equations independent 
ol'p and q can be derived, from them> the points of the system of 
surface-elements lie on a curve. For such a system the equation 
lU- pdx -qdy^o will hold ior each two consecutive dements only 
when the plane of each element touches the curve at its own point. 

If the equations are such that only one equation independent 
p and q can be derived from them, the points cd the system of siUrface- 
olemeats lie on a surface. Again, for such a system the equation 
dz-pdx -qdy^o will hold for eadi two consecutive elements only 
when each dement touches the.. surf ace at its own point.' Hence, 
when all possible systems of d® sur&use- elements in Space are 
considered, the equation dr- pdr^^dy^o is characteristic of the 
Uiree special types in which' the elements beldng^ in the sense ex- 
plained sijbove^ toa point or a curve or a surface. 

T.et us, consider now the geometrical bearing of any transformatibn 
y, z, of the five variables, It 


wilt interchange: the surfioe-defaients of space amdfig themselves, 
and will diange any system of elemcfuts into aiMher system of 
flo* elements. A special system, t.s. a system which Mongs to a 
point, curve or surface, will not, however, in general be changed into 
another special system. The necessary’ and sufficient condition that 
a special system should always be changed into a special system is 
that the equation dz* -p'dx* -^'dy'sso should be a consequence of 
the equation dz - pdx - qdy o ; or, in other words, that this latter 
equation should be invariant for the transformation. 

When this condition is satisfied the transformation is such as to 
change the surface^elements of a surface in general into surface* 
elements of a suxfoca^ though in particular cases they may become 
the surface-dementi of a curve or point ; and similar statements 
may be made with respect to a curve or point. The transformation 
is therefore a veritable geometrical transformation in space of three 
dimensions. Moreover, two special systems of surface-elements 
which have an element in common are transformed into two new 
special systems with an dement in common. Hence two curve.s or 
surfaces which touch each other are transformed into two new curves 
or surfaces which touch each other. It is this property which leads 
to the transformations in question being callecf contact-transforma- 
tions. It will be noticed that an ordinary point-transformation is 
always a contact-transformation, but that a contact-transfonnation 
fin space of n dimensions) is not in general a point-transformation 
(in space of n dimensions), though it may always be regarded as a 
point-transformation in sf^ce of an + 1 dimensions. In the analogous 
theory for space of two dimensions a line-element, defined by (x, y, />), 
where i : p gives the dir^tion-cosines of the line, takes the place of 
the surface-element ; and a transformation of x, y and p which leaves 
the equation dy - pdx = o unchanged transforms the 00 * line-elements, 
which belong to a curve, into eo ^ line-elements which again belong 
to a curve ; wliile two curves which touch are transformed into two 
other curves, which touch. 

One of the simplest instances of a contact-transformation that can 
be given is the transformation by reciprocal polars. . By this trans- 
fonnation a point P and a plane p passing through it are changed into 
a plane p* and a point P' upon it ; i.e, the surface-element denned by 
P, /> is changed into a definite surface-element defined by P^ 

The totality of surface-elements which belong to a (non-developable) 
.surface is known from geometrical considerations to be changed into 
the totality wliich belp.ngs to another (nou-developable^ surface. 
On the other hand, the totality of the .surface-elements which belong 
to a curve is changed into another set which belong to a developable. 
I'hc analytical formulae for this transformation, when the reciproca- 
tion is effected with respect to the paraboloid Ar*+ y*-2z~o, are 
A'satp, y'sn^, z*=^pX'¥qy-z, p*^x^ q^ssy. That this is, in fact, a 
contact-transformation is verified difectly by noticing that 
dz* - p*dx* - q*dy* =:= ^d{z^ px^ qy) - xdp - ydq --- - {dz - pdx - qdy ) . 
A second simple example is that in which every surface-element i.s 
displaced, without change of orientation, normal to itself through a 
constant distance t. The analytical equations in this case are easily 
found in the form 


v + - v'*v+— ‘ z'ssz - 




That this is a contact-transformation is seen geometrically by noticing 
that it changes a .surface into a parallel surface. Every point S 
changed by it into a sphere of radius /, and when i is regaraed as a 
parameter the equations define a cyclical group of , contact-trans- 
formations. 

The formal theory of continuous groups of contact-transformations, 
is, of course, in no way distinct from the formal theory of continuous 
groups' in general. On what may be called the geometrical side, the 
theory of grbups of contact-transformations has been developed with 
v^ considerable detail in the second volume of T.ie-£ngel. 

To the manifold applications of the theory of continuous groups 
in various brahehe.^ of pure and applied mathematics 
it is impos.sible here to refer in any detail. It must 
suffice to indicate' a few of them very briefly. In some 
of the older’ theories, a new point of view is obtained which 
presents the results in a fresh light, and suggests the ^ * 

natural generalization. As an example, the tiieory of ” ..p, 
the invariants of a binary form may be considered. 

If in the form! ■^na,x”-^y + . . . +a„y«,, the variables be 

subjected to a homogeneous substitution 

flf'«az+/ 3 y, /=s7^ + ay, (i.) 

and if the, coefficients in the new form be represented by accenting the 
old coe^icjcnip, then 

~ + aiWa**'"'7 + . . . + Uw7“, 

a'l •t ai {(« - i)a'^*/97 + + • • • + I j 

and this Is a lioinogeneous linear substitution performed on the 
coefficients. The totality of the substitutibflis (Q, for which aa - 
i(J7 »i, constitutes a continuous group of order 3, which is generated 

by the two infinitesimal transformations and 4 Hence with 
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tba wune HmiHatiqng I tb« totality of. tto «itiMMn(tiOiw 

<ii.) fornu a aim^y iaonoi^ 4»n(tauoua «MMp oi ofdar «Mch u 
geiiaratad’l>y Ilia tworiililMtMimal taaaafotMMions 

The iaviciaaitB of the binary tottL those fonetione of the cp* 
•fihcieots which are unaltered by ail homogeneotis 9ttbstituti6ti!i on 
e, y €i determinant unity, are tharelore identical with the functiorih 
of the coefficients which ace invariant for the continnons group 
generated by two htfiniteaitiial operations last written. In other 
words, they are given by the common solutions of the differentiaJ 
equations 

a/ 0/ 0/ 

‘V, * ^ 




= 0 . 


Both tfaie result and the method by which it is arrived at are well 
known, but the point of view by whkh we pass' from the transforma- 
tion group of the variables to the isomorphic transformation group 
ol the oomcients, and regard the invariants as invariants, rat^ of 
the group than of the forms, is a new and a fruitful one. 

The general theory of curvature of curves and surfaces may in a 
similar way be regarded as a theory of their invariants for the group 
of motions. That something more than a mere change of phraseology 
is here implied will be evident in dealing with minimum curves, O. 
with eurves such that at every jioint of them ds« 4 -dy®+d/*=sO. 
For such curves the ordinary theory of curvature has no meaning, 
but they neverthele.s.s have invariant propfcrties' in regard to .the 
group of motions. 

The eugvature and torsion of a curve, which are invariant for all 
transformatioiw by the group of motions, are special instances of 

what are knpwn as lUffergnUtU inuariants. If » the 

general infinitesimal transformation of a mup of polnt-transforma- 
tionsin the plane, and if y., y^, . . . represent the successive differential 
coefficients ofy, the infinitesimal transformation may be written in 
the extended form 

■ 0 . 0 ^ 0 , 0 ^ 

••• 

where vidf, sgd/, ... are the increments of y^, y,,, . . . By including 
a siifTicient number of these variables the group must l>e intransitive 
in them, and must therefore have one or more invariants. Such 
invariants are known as differential invariants of the original group, 
being necessarily fuqctions of the differential coefficients of the 
original variables. For gro^s of the plane it may be sliown that not 
more than two of these differentia! invariants are independent, all 
others being formed from tliese by algebraical processes and differ- 
entiation. For groups of point- transformations in more than two 
variables there will dc more than one set of differential invariants. 
For instance, with three variables, one may be regarded as inde- 
pendent and the other two as functions of it, or two as inde- 
pendent and the remaining one as a function. Corresponding to 
these two points of view, the differential invariants for a curve or 
for a surface will arise. 

If a differential invariant of a continuous group of the plane be 
eauated tu /.ero, the resulting differential equation remains unaltered 
when the variables undergo any transformation of the group. Con- 
versely, if an ordinary differential equation f{x, y, y., y*, . . . ) 
admits thb transformations bif a continuous group, i,e, if the equation 
is unaltered when x and y undergo any transformation of the group, 
then fix, y, vn y#, . . . ) or some multiple of it must be a differential 
invariant of the group. Hence it must be possible to find two inde- 
pendent differential invariants a, d of the group, such that when 
these are taken as variables the differential equation fakes the form 

• • * ) This equation in «, ft will be of lower order 

tlmn the original equation, and in gener^ simpler to deal with. 
Supposing it solved in the iorm where for ^ their values 

in terms of .r, y, y,. y,. . . . are written, this new equation, containing 
arbitrary constants, is necessarily again of lower order than the 
original equation. The integration of the oxiffinal equation is thus 
divided into two steps. This will show how, in roe case of an ordinary 
differeutial equation, tiie fact that the equation admits a Continuotxs 
group oi irnn.sformations may be taken advantage of for ihs'integpra- 
tion. 

The most important of the applicatiOBS ol continuous groups are 
to the theory of systems of differential equations, both ordinary and 
partial ; in lad, Lie states that it was with a view to systematizing 
and advancing the general, theory of differential' equations that ho 
was led to ine development of the theory of eontinuons groups. It 
is quite impo^Ue here to give any account ol all that Lie and hta 
follow’ers have done in this direction. An entirely new mode of 
regarding the proUem of the integration of a differentia! equatiem 


haa bosn opened! «p, «iui in ithe daatifiofttioii thud strises froth It idi 
those wj^entipMated/typesof oquhliim in the older sens* 
are saifl to be integrable talro thehr proper {ftacev It nuiy^ior ii»tance. 
be mentioned that the question as' to whethw hlonge s method wul 
apply to the intimation pf a partial differential equation pf .the 
Mond order ft shown to depend on wfaetiier or ntit a contact- trans- 
formation can be . found wni^ wiU reduce the equation to either 

^ It is in this direction thatiurther advance in live 

theory of partial differential equations must be kxiked lor. : Lastly, 
it may tM.reiqmked that one of the most thorough, diucuainons of the 
axioms of geometry hitherUi uhdtertiLkeq is founds entirely upon the 
theory of continuous groups* , 

Discoi0nu<nis Groups^ 

Vfe go on now to the consideration of discbritmuqus mups. 
Although groups of finite order are nece^urfiy contained under 
this gen^iS hca^, it is GonWnient for many reasons to deal with 
them separately, audit will therefore be assumed in the present 
section that the number of Ot)erations m the group is not finite. 
Many large classes of discontinuous groups have fonned the 
subject of detailed investigation,, but a general formal theoiy 
of disconttnuous groups can hardly be said to exist as yet. It 
will thus be obvious that in considering discontinuous groups 
it is necessaiy to proceed on different lines from those foUowed 
with continuous groups^ and in fact to deal with the subject 
almost entirely by way of example. 

The consideration of a discontinuous group as arising from a set 
of independent generating operations suggests a'purely abstract point 
of view in which any two simply isomorphic groups are . 

indistinguishable. The number of generating operotions . 
may be either finite or infinite, but the former case alone 
will be here considered. Suppose then that S^, S.j, . . ^ S„ " , . 

is a set of independent operations from which a group G is generated. 
The general operation ot the group will be represent^ by tiie symbol 

sna?.. . sj, or Sj where a, b, . . d are chosen from i, 2 , . . n, 
and .i^, /S, . « S are any positive or negative integers. , It may be 
assumed that no two succestive suffixes in S are the same, for if b sxa, 

then may be replaced by If there are no relations con- 

necting the generating operations and the identical operation, every 
distinct symlx>l ^ represents a distinct operation of the group. For if 

S or s;6f . , . s5 =s:5s|; . . . s5|, then sj;‘> . . . . . . sS 

K t ; and unless a b , a =3%, p . . . , this is a relation 

GonnectiAg the generating operations. 

Suppose now that T^, T^, ... are operations of G, and that H is 
that seH-wnjugate subgroup of G which is generated by T|, T*, . , . 
and the operations conjugate to them. Then, of the operations that 
can be fonned from S^, S^, . . the set 2H, and no others, reduce 
to the same opemtion S when the conditions Tj = i, T^ssi, . . . are 
satisfied by the generating operations. Hence the group which is 
generated by the given operations, when subjected to the conditions 
just written, is simply iiximorphic with the factor- group C/H, 
Moreover, this is obviously true even when the conditions are .such 
that the generating operations are no longer independent. Hence 
any discontinuous group may be defined abstractly, that is, in regard 
to the laws of combination of its operations apart from their actual 
form, by a set of generating operations and a system of relations 
connecting them. Conversely, when such a set of eperatione and 
system of relations an? given arbitrarily they define iU abstract 
form a single discontinuous group. It may, of course, happen tihat 
the group so defined is a group Of finite order, or that it reduces to 
the identical operation only ; but in regard to the general statement 
these wiH be particular and exceptional cases. 

An operation of a discontinuous group must necessarily be specified 
analytically by a system of equations of the form 

• . .,■»«; • • •, «r), (*=I, a, • • •,«), 

and the different operations of the group will be given by 
different sets of values of the parameters iq, a,, . . ., Or* 

No one of these parameters is susceptible ci continuous 
variations, but at least one must be capable of taking a 
number of values which is not finite, if the group is not one 
ol finiteosder. Among^ the sets of values of the parameters 
there must be one whi<^ gives the identical' tranuormationv 
No other transformation makes each of the differences 

vanish. Letdbe an arbitr^ assigned pomtive 
quantity. Then if a tnmsIonaatBoa of the group can be found such 
roat tile modulus of each of these differences is leas than dwben the 
variablcshave arbitrary values within an assignad range of variation, 
however small d may be chosen, the group is said to be tmpropsr/y 
diacontiiiuous. In m eontiary case the group is called prt^fy 
discontinuous. The range within which the variables are aHowro to 
vary, may clearly affect the questkxi whether a given group is 
properly or improperly discontinuous. For instance, tim gmp 
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defined by the tqvBikm x* stax^hb, where « and h are any rational 
numbers^ is improperly discontinuous ; and the group defined by 
where n is an integer^ is properly discoatiniioos, whatever 
the range of the variable. On the other hand, the group, to be later 

considered, defined by the equation where a, 6, c, d are 

integers Satisfying the relation ad-^ bd»i. is properly discontinuous 
when X may take any complex value, ana Improperly disoontinuous 
when the range of ;r is limited to real values. 

Among the discontinuous groups that occur in anal5r8is, a large 
number may be regarded as arising by imposing limitations on the 
range of variation of the parameters of cohtinuons groups. If 

• • •> f, ^ • • *1 ^)» I* 2, . . »), 

are the finite equations of a continuous group, and if C with para* 
meters Cj, is the operation which results from carrying out 

A and B lyith corresponding parameters in succession, then the c's 
are determined uniquely by a*s and the 6’s. If the c*s are rational 
functions of the and b% and if . the a*s and b's are arbitrary 
rational numbers of a given corpus (see Number), the will be 
rational numbers of the same corpus. If the c's are rational integral 
functions of tlie a*s and &’s, and the latter are arbitrarily chosen 
integers of a corpus, then the c*s are integers of the same corpus. 
Hence in the first case the above equations, when the a*s are limited 
to be rational numbers of a giv^n corpus, will define a discontinuous 
group ; and in the second case they will define such a group when 
the a's are further limited to be integers of the corpus. 
A most important class of discontinuou.s groups are those 
^ general Imear continuous 

maxM ^ ^ given set of variables. For n variables the 

grwpa. finite equation of this continuous group are 

+ ( 5 = 1 , 2 , 

where the determinant of the a*s must not he zero. In this case the 
//s are clearly integral lineo-linear functions of the a*8 and 6*s. 
Moreover, the determinant of the c*s is the product of the determinant 
of the a's and the determinant of the 6's. Hence equations (ii.), 
where the parameters are restricted to be integers of a given corpus, 
define a discontinuous group ; and if the determinant of the co- 
efficients is limited to tiie value unity, they define a discontinuous 
group which is a (self-conjugate) subgroup of the previous one. 

'fhe simplest case which thus presents itself is that in which there 
are two variables while the coefficients are rational integers. I'his is 
the group defined by the ecpiations 

x'^ax + byA 
y'-cx-^dyj 

where a, 6, c, d are integers such that ad--bc-i. To every operation 
of this ^oup there corresponds an operation of the set defined by 

.__ar + 6 

mi ** *■ " 

cz k‘d 




ill such a way that to the product of two operations of the group 
there corresponds the product of the two analogous operations of 
the set. The operations of the set (iv.), where ad- he- 1 , therefore 
constitute a group which is isomorphic with the previous group. 
The isomorphism is multiple, since to a single operation of the second 
set there correspond the two operations of the first for which a, b, c, d 
and - B, - 6, - c., -d are psirametens. These two groups, which are 
of fundamental importance in the theory of quadratic forms and in 
the theory of modular functions, have been the object of very many 
investigations. 

Another large class of discontinuous groups, which have far- 
reaching applications in analysis, are those which arise in the first 
01 mua instance from purely geometrical considerations. By the 
combination and repetition of a finite number of geo- 
xsmm nietrical operations such as displacements,- projective 
transformations, inversions, &c., a discontinuous group of 
from MS P- operations will atise. Such a group, as regards the 
mbtfleml" Points of the plane (or of space), will in general be im- 
ooeni* properly discontinuous ; but when the generating opera- 
iiotti. suitably chosen, the group may be properly 

discontinuous. In the lattex case the group may be 
represented in a graphical form bv the divi.sioii of the plane (or space) 
into regions such that no point of one region can be transformed into 
another point of tlic same region by any operation of the group, 
while any given region can be transformed into any other by a 
suitable transformation. Thus, let ABC be a triangle bounded by 
tliree circylar arcs BC, CA, AB ; and consider the figure produced 
from ABC by inversions in tfie three circles of which BC, CA, AB are 
jiart. By inversion at ^C, ABC becomes an ^uiangular triangle 
A'BC. An inversion in AB changes ABC and A'aC into equiangular 
triangl^ ABC' and A^BC'. Successive inversions at AB and BC 
then will change ABC into a scries of equiangular triangles with B 
for a common vertex. ITiesc will not overlap and will just fill m the 
space round B if the angle ABC is a submultiple of two right angles. 
If then ti^e angles of ABC are submiiltiples of two right angles (or 
jsero), the triangle formed by any number of inversions will nev^ 
overlap, .Ahd to. each operation consisting of a definite seriito of 
invexsions at BCj CA and AB wUl dbne^pond a distinct triangle ifito 
which AbC i^. Changed by the operation, ' |The network of triangles so 


focmied gives a gmphkal representation of the group that arises from 
the tiiree inveriiioiis in BC, CA, AB. The triangles may be divided 
into two sets, those, namely, like A^BC/, which are derived from ABC 
by an even number of inversions, and those like A'BC or ABC' pro- 
duced by an odd number. Each set are interchanged among them- 
selves by any even number of inversions. Hence the operations 
consist!^ of an even number of inversions form a group by them- 
selves. Fbr this group the quadrilateral formed by ABC and A 'bC con- 
stitutes a region, which is changed by every operation of the group into 
a distinct region (formed of two adjacent triangles), and these regions 
clearly do not overlap. Their distribution presents in a graphic^ 
form the group that arises by pairs of inversions at BC, CA, AB ; and 
this group is generated by the operation which consists of successive 
inversions at AB, BC and that which consists of successive inversions 
at BC, CA. The group defined thus geometrically may be presented 
in many analytical forms, li x,y and x\ y' are the rectangular co- 
ordinates of two points which are inverse to each other with respect 
to a given circle, x' and y' are rational functions of x and y, and con- 
versely. Thus the group may be presented in a form in which each 
operation gives a birational transformation of two variables. If 
x+iy=^z, iy'-z\ and if x\ y* is the point to which x, y is trans- 
formed by any even number of inversions, then z' and z are connected 

by a linear relation z' where a, /5, 7, d are constants (in 

general complex) depending on the circles at which the inversions are 
taken. Hence the group may be presented in the form of a group 
of linear transformations of a single variable generated by the two 


linear transformations z z which correspond 

0. Hr O9 

to pairs of inversions at AB, BC and BC, CA respectively. In 
particular, if the sides of the triangle are taken to be ;r = o, + y* ~ 
i-o, + y'' 4- 2;r 3: o, tlie generating operations are found to be 
jr'-.r + i, z'= I and the group is that consisting of all trans- 
formations of the form where ad--bc--:ij a, h^ r, d being 

integers. This is the group already mentioned which underlies the 
theory of the elliptic modular functions ; a modular function being 
a function of z which is invariant for some subgroup of finite index of 
the group in question. 

The triangle ABC from which the above geometrical construction 
started may be replaced by a polygon whose sides are circles, if 
each angle is a submultiple of two right angles or zero, the construc- 
tion is still effective to give a set of non-overlapping regions, which 
represent, graphically the group which arises from pairs of inversions 
in the sides of the polygon. In their analytical form, as groups of 
linear transformations of a single variable, the groups are those on 
which the theory of automorphic functions depends. A similar 
construction in space, the polygons bounded by circular arcs being 
rqilaced by Txfiyhedra Ixiunded by spherical faces, has been used by 
F. Klein and Fricke to give a geometrical representation for group.s 
which are improperly discontinuous when represented as groups of 
the plane. 

Thespecuil classes of discontinuous groups that have been dealt with 
in the previous paragraphs arise directly from geometrical 
considerations. As a final example wc shall refer briefly 
to a class of groups whose origin is essentially analytical. 

Let 


Otwipoi 

mliaear 


dx** 


+ p« + 


tlatequa- 

tiOtt. 


be a linear differential equation, the coefficients in which arc 
rational functions of x, and let yj, y.^, . . y,* be a linearly inde- 

pendent set of integral.s of the equation. In the neighbourhood of a 
finite value x„ of x, which is not a singularity of any of the coefficients 
in the equation, these integrals are ordinary power-series in ^ - x^. 
If the analytical continuations of y„ y^, . . yn be formed for any 
closed patli starting from and returning to x^, the final valucfs arrived 
at when Xq is again reached will be another set of linearly independent 
integrals. When, the closed path contains no singular point of the 
coefficients of the differential eejuation, the new set of integrals is 
identical with the original set. If, however, the closed path encloses 
one or more singular points, this will not in general be the case. 
Let y'j, y 3, . . y « be the new integrals arrived at. Since in the 
neighbourhood of every integral can be represented linearly in 
terms of y„ y^, . . . , y„, there must be a system of equations 

y',=za„y, + aj2y.^-f . . . •4-a,«y«, 

y'j = UajVi -t- 4 ... +'a2»iyfi» 


y'fi - ■t* <*1*2^2 + * . • + ^tmynt 

where the a's are constants, expressing the new integrals in terms of 
the original ones. To each closed path descriljed by Xq there therefore 
corresponds a definite linear substitution performed on the y’s. 
Further, if S; and S- are the substitutions that correspond to two 
closed paths Lj and Lj, then* to any closed path which can be con- 
tinuouuy deformed, without crossing a anguto point, into 
followed by Lo,' there corre.sponds the substitution SjSj. Let Lj, 
1-j,, . . L,. be arbitrarily chosen closed paths starting from and return- 

ing to the same point, and each of them enclosing a single one of the 
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(r) finite singular points of the equation. Every closed path in the 
peane can he formed by combinatioas of these f paths tucen either 
m the positive or in the negative directiOii. Also a closed path which 
does not cut itself, and encloses all the r singular points within it, is 
equivalent to a enclosing the point at infinity and no finite 
singular point. U S,, S„ . . . , S,. are the linear substituttons that 
correspond to these r paths, then the substitution correnKmding to 
every possible path can be obtained by combination and repetition 
of theM r substilutions, and they therefore generate a discontinuous 
gmp each of whose operations corresponds to a definite closed path, 
the. gsoup thus arrived at is. called the giroup of the equation. For 
a equation it is unique in t3rpe. In fact, the only efiect of 
starting from another set of independent integrals is to transform 
every operation of the group by an arbitrary substitution, while 
choosing a different set of paths u equivalent to taking a new set of 
generating operations. The great importance of the group of the 
equation in connexion with the nature of its integrals cannot here 
be dealt with, but it may be pointed out that if all the integrals of 
the equation are algebraic functions, the group must be a group of 
finite order, since tne set of quantitic^s . . ., yn can then only 
take a finite number of distinct values. 


Groups oj Finite Order, 

We shall now pass on to groups of finite order. It is clear 
that here we must have to do with many properties which have 
no direct analogues in the theory of continuous groups or in 
that of discontinuous groups in general ; those properties, 
namely, which depend on the fact that the number of distinct 
operations in the group is finite. 


I.M' S„ Sa, Sj, . . . , denote the operations of a group G of finite 
order N, Sj being the identical operation. The tableau 


bjj,^ • • * I Sn, 

• • • » 

SjS3, S2S3, S3S3, . . . , SnSji, 


S^Sn, S^Sn, S.,Sn, . . SmSn, 

whe?i in it each compound symbol S;,Sy is replaced by the single 
symbol S,. that Is equivalent to it, is called the multiplication table 
oi the group. It indicates directly the result of multiplying together 
in an assigned sequence any number of operations of the group. 
In each line (and in each column) of the tableau every operation of 
the group occurs just once. If the lott<»r.s in the tableau ard regarded 
as mere .symljols, th(? operation of replacing each symbol in the first 
line by the symbol which stands under it in the />th line is a permuta- 
tion fJerfornied on the set of N symbols. Thus to the N lines of the 
tableau there corresjionds a set of N permutations jicrformcd on the 
N Hvmlxils, which include.s the identical permutation that leaves each 
itnciianged. Moreover, if S,,S,^ ~ S,., then tlie result of carrying out in 
succession the permutations whicli corrc.spond to the pth and (fth 
lines gives the permutation which corresponds to the rtli line. 
Hence the set of permutations constitutes a group which is simply 
isomorphic wdth tne given group. 

Every group of finite order N can therefore be represented in 
concrete form a.s a traiusilive group of yiermutations on N symbols. 

The order of any subgroup or operation of G is necessarily finite. 

If T,(=rS,), T, T„ are the operations of a subgroup H of (i, 

^ . and if 'L is any operation of G which is not contained in H, 

the set of operations 2T„ STg, . . . , ST^, or SH, are all 
distinct from each otlicr and from the operations of H. 
iMHiif nil exhaust the operations of G, 

tZordmr if 25' is an operation not belonging to them, then the 
* operations of the set 2'H are distinct from each other and 
from those of H and 211. This process may be continued till the 
operations of G are exhausted. Tne order n of H must therefore be a 
factor of the order N of G. The ratio N/n is called the index of the 
subgroup H, By taking for H the cyclical subgroup generated by 
any operation S of G, it follow^s that tlie order of S must be a factor of 
the order of (t. 

Every operation S i.s permu table with its own powers. Hence 
there m’u.«t be some subgroup H Of G of greatest po.ssibJe order, such 
that every operation of H is permutablc with S. Every operation of 
11 transforms S into itself, and every operation of the set HS trans- 
lonns S into the same operation. Hence, when S is transformed by 
evei v operation of G, just N/tr distinct operations arise if is the 
order ol H. 'rhese operations, and no others, are conjugate to S 
wdthin : they are said to form a set of conjugate operations. 
The number of operations in every conjugate set is therefore a factor 
of the order of G. In the same way it may be shown that the number 
of subgroups which are conjugate to a given subgroup is a factor of 
the oraer ol G. An operation which is permutablo with every operas 
lion of the gro^ is called a self-ccnjugaU operation. The tomlity 
of the selfnaonjugate operations of a group forms a self-conjugate 
.Mndian subgroup, each of whose operations is permutablc with every 
operation of the group. 

An Ahelion group contains subgroups whose orders are any given 
factors of the order of the grouj). In fact, since ever>' subgroup H 


of aniAbeiian groupOand the corresponding iactor groups G/H are 
Abeli^ this result follows immediately by an induction from the 
case m whkh the ordc^ contains n prime isetors to that in which it 
containsati. For a group which is not AbeUan no general 
law can be stated as to the existence or non-existence of a 
subpoup whose order is an arbitrarily assigned faefor 
of me order of the group. In this connexion the most jpipastant 
general result, which is independent of any suppbrition as to the 
order of the group, is known as Sylow's theorem, which states that if 

is the highest iK)wer pf a prime p which divid^ ihe order of a 
group G, then G contains a single conjugate set of sul^roujos of 
order the number in the set being of Ore form Sylow*s 

theorem may be extended to show that if />a is a factor of the order 
of a group, tie numl}cr of subgroups of order />»' Is of the form i + A/?. 
If, however, />«" is not the highest power of p w^hich divides the order, 
these groups do not in general form a siiijdie conjugate set. 

The im^rtance of Sylow's theorem in discussing the stmetee of 
a group of given order need hardly be insisted on. Thus, as a very 
simple instance, a group Whose order is the product p-J)^ of two 
primes (p^ must have a .self-conjugate subgroup of omer p,, since 
the order ot the group contains no factor, other than unity, of the 
form i-¥kp^. The same again is true for a group of order pfp^ 
unless ~ 2, and ^2 = 3. 

There is one other numerical property of a group connected with 
its order which is qnite general. If N is the order of C, and n a 
factor of N, the number of operations of G, whose orders are equal to 
or are factors of n, is a multiple of n. 

As already defined, a composite group is a group which contains 
one or more Self-conjugate subgroups, whose orders are greater than 
unity. If H is a self-conjugate subgroup of G, the factor- ^ 
group G/H may be either simple or composite. In the " 

former case G can contain no self-conjugate subgroup K, r 
which itself contains H ; for if it did K/H would be a self- ^ 
conjugate subgroup of G/H. When G/H is simple, H is said to be a 
maximum self-conjugate subgroup of G. Suppose now that G 
being a given compeisite group,* G, G,, G^, . . Gtt, x is a series oi 
subgroups of G, such that each is a maximum self-conjugate sub- 
group of the preceding ; the last term of the series consisting of the 
identical operation only. Such a series is called a composition-series 
of G. In general it. is not unique, since a group may have two or 
more maximum self-conjugate subgroups. A composition-series of 
a group, however it may be chosen, has the property that the number 
of terms of which it consists is always the same, while the factor- 
groups G/Gj, Gi/Gg, . . . , Gn differ only in the sequence in which 
they occur. It should be noticed that though a group defines uniquely 
the set of factor-groups that occur in its composition-series, the set 
of factor-woups do not conversely in general define a single t5q)e of 
group, when the orders of all the factor-groups are primes the group 
is said to be soluble. 

If tlie scries of subgroups G, H, K, . . ., L, i is chosen .so that each 
is the greatest self-conjugate subgrouj) of G contained in the previous 
one, the scries is called a chief composition-series of G. All such 
series derived from a given group may tie shown to consist of the same 
number of term.s, and to give rise to the same set of factor-groups, 
except as regards sequence. The factor-groups of such a series will 
not, however, necessarily be simple groups. Ftorn any chief com- 
position-series a composition-.series may be formed by interpolating 
between any two terms H and K of the scries for which H/K is not 
a simple group, a number of terms •••, hr ; and it may be 

shown that the factor-groups H/A], . . ., hr/K are all simply 

isomorphic with each other. 

A group may be represented as isomorphic with itself by trans- 
forming all its operations by any one of them. In fact, if - S,., 
then S-*S,,S.S“fSyS = S iSrS. An isomorphism Of tne . ■ 

group with itself, established in this way, is called 
inner isomorphism. It may be regarded as an operation ^ 
carried out on the symbols of the operations, bring indeed 
a permutation performed on these symbols. The totality 
ol these operations clearly constitutes a group isomoiphic wiiii the 
given group, anil this group is called the group of inner isomorphuons. 
A group is simply or multiply isomorphic 'With its group of inner 
isomorphisms according as it does not or does contain self-conjugate 
operations other than identity. It may be possible to ^tabli% a 
correspondence between the operations of a group other than those 
given by the inner isomorphisms, such that if S' is the operation 
corresponding to S, then S'^S', = S'y is a consequence of 
The substitution on the symb^s of the operations of a group resulting 
from^ such a correspondence is called an outer isomorphism, ^he 
totality of the isomorpKisms of both kinds constitutes the gtoup of 
isomo^hisms of the given group, and within this the group of inner 
isomoiphisms is a seu-conjngate subgroup. Every set of conjugate 
operations of a group is necessarily transformed itito itself by an 
inner isomorphism, but two or more sets may be interchanged by an 
outer isomoiphism. 

A subgroup of a group G, which, is transformed into itself by every 
isomorphism of G, is called a characteristic subgroup. A series of 
groups G, Gj, G|, . . . , z. such that wh is a maximum characteristic 
subgroup of G contained in the precediiifiiii may be shown to have the 
same invariant properties as the subgroups of a composition series. 
A group which has no charact^stic subgroup must be either a simple 
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a or the direct product of a number of simply iaomoiphic 
I groups. 

It has been seen that every group of finite ordarcah be represented 
as a group of peimntations performed on a set symbols whose 
number is equal to the order of the grpup^ In general such 
a representation is possible with a smaller number of 
symbols. LetHbeanibgroupofG, and let the operations 
oa G be divided^ in respect of H, into tlie sets H, 

S^H. If S is any operation of G, the sets SH, 

. SSt„H differ from the previous sets only in the sequence 
in wt^h tney occur. In^facty if SSp belong to the set S^H, then stnoe 
H is a group, the set SSpH is identical with the set SgH. Hence^ to 
each operation S of the group will correspond a pemntatpn ^r* 
formed on the symbols of the m sets, and to the product of two 
operations corresponds the product of the two analogous permuta- 
tions. The set of permutations, therefore, forms a group isomorphic 
with the given group. Moreover, the isomorphism is simple unless 
for one or move operations, other thdn identity, the sets aU remain 
unaltered. This can only oe the case for S, when every operation 
conjugate to S belongs to H. In this case H would contain a self- 
conlugato subgroup, artd the isomorphism is multiple.. 

The fact that every group of finite order can be represented, 
p;enerally in several ways, as a group of permutations, gives special 
importance to such groups. The number of symbols involved in such 
a representation is c^led the degree of the group. In accordance with 
the general definitions already given, a permutation-gtoup is called 
transitive or intransitive according as it does or does not contain 
permutations changing any one of the symbols into any other. It is 
called imprimitive or primitive according as the symbols can or 
cannot be arranged in sets, such that every permutation of the group 
changes the symbols of any one set either among themselves or into 
the symbols of another set. When a group is imprimitive the 
number of symbols' in each set must clearly be the same. 

The total number of permutations tliat can be performed on n 
symbols is n !, and these necessarily constitute a group. It is known 
as the symmstric group of degree n. the onlv rational functions of the 
symbols which are unaltered by all possible permutations being the 
symmetric functions. When any permutation is carried out on the 
product of the n(n - r)/i, differences of the n symbols, it must either 
remain unaltered or its sign must be changed. Those permutations 
which leave the product unaltered constituti & group of order n I/2, 
wliich is called the alternating group of degree n; it is a self-conjugate 
subgroup of the symmetric group. Except when n = the alternat- 
ing group is a simple group. A group of degree n, which is not con- 
tained in the alternating group, must necessarily have a self-conjugate 
subgroup of index 2, consisting of those of its permutations which 
belong to the alternating group. 

Among the various concrete forms In which a group of finite order 
can be presented the most important is that of a grouj) of linear 
substitutions. Such groups have already been referred 
to in connexion with discontinuous groups. Here the 
niunber of distinct substitutions is necessarily finite ; and 
to each operation S of a ^oup G of finite order there will 
correspond a linear substitution 5, vis. 
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on a set of m variables, such tliat if ST « U, then st « u. The linear 
substitutions s, tf u, , . . then constitute a ^roup g with which G is 
isomorphic ; and whether the isomorphism is simple or multiple e is 
said to give a “ representation ” of G as a group of linear substitu- 
tions. If all the substitutions of g are transformed by the same 
substitution on the m variables, the (in general) new group of linear 
substitutions so constituted is said to be '' equivalent " with g as a 
representation of G; and two representations are called ^non- 
equivalent,” or ” distinct," when one is not capable of being trans- 
formed into tlie other. 

A group of linear substitutions on m variables is said to be " re- 
ducible " when it is possible to choose m' (<m) linear functions of 
the variables which are transformed among themselves by every 
substitution of tlie group. When this cannot be done the group is 
called ” irreducible.” It can be shown that a group of linear substi- 
tutions, of finite order, is always either irreducible, or such that the 
variable, when suitably chosen, may be divided into sets, each set 
being irr^ucibly transformed among themselves. This being so, it 
is clear that when the irreducible representations of a group of finite 
order are known, all representations may be built up. 

It has been seen at the beginning of this section that every group 
of finite order N can be presented as a group of permutations (•'.«. 
Unear substitutiops in a limited sense) on N symbols. This group is 
(^viously reducible; in fact, the sum of the symbols remain un- 
altered by every substitution ci the group. The fundamental 
theorem in connexion with the r^resantations, as an irreducible 
of linear substitutions, of a group of finite order N is the 


If r is the number of dififerent sets of conjugate operatkos in the 
group, then, when the group of N permutations is completely 
reduced, 

(i.) just r distinct irreducibla represantatkms occur ; 


i fii) each of these occurs a number of times equal to the number 
of symbols on which it operates : 

> (iii.) these irreduoible representations exhaust aU the distinct 
irreducible representations of the group. 

Among these representatkms what is called the ” identical " 
representation necessarily occurs, t.e. that in which each operation 
of the group corresponds to leaving a single symbol unchanged. .If 



by a symbol m the sense that the representation when com- 
pletely reduced will contain the representation !?« just at times for 
each suffix «. 

A representation of a, group of finite order as an irreducible group 
of linear substitutions may be presented in an infinite 
number of equivalent forms. If 
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is the linear substitution which, in a given irreducible repre- 
sentation of a group of finite order G, corresponds to the operanon 
S, the determinant 
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is invariant for all equivalent representations, when written as a 
polynomial in X. Moreover, it has the same Value for S and S', if 
these are two conjugate operations in G. Of the various invariants 
that thus arise tne moJJt important Is ^11 + ^93+ . . . +s,»rt„ which is 
called the ” characteristic " of S. If S is an operation of order its 
characteristic is the sum of m pth roots of unity ; and in particular, if 
S is the identical operation its characteristic is m. If r is the numl>er 
of sets of conjugate operations in G, there is, for each representation 
of C as an irreducible group, a set of r characteristics : Xj, Xg, . . . Xr, 
one corresponding to each conjugate set ; so that for the r irreducible 
representations just r such sets of characteristics arise. These are 
distinct, in the sense that. if Skj, 'I'j, . . . , are the characteristics for 
a distinct representation from the above, then and 'ik* are not 
equal for all values of the suffix i. It may be the case that the r 
characteristics for a given representation are all real. Tf this Is so 
the representation is said to be self-inverse. In the contrary case 
there Is always another representation, called the " inverse " repre- 
sentation, for which each characteristic is the conjugate imaginary 
of the corresponding one in the original representation. The 
characteristics are subject to certain remarkable relations. If hp 
denotes the number of operations in the pih conjugate set, while 
X*p and X^ are the characteristics of the />th conjugate set in Pi and 
Vj, then 

according to r< and are not or are inverse repre.sentations, n being 
the order of G. 

Again 


^x;xt«o or n/*. 


according as the pth and ffth conjugate sets arc not or arc inverse ; 
the ^h set being called toe inverse of the pih if it consists of the 
inverses of the operations constituting the ptii. 

Another form in which every mroup of finite order can be repre- 
sented is that known as a linear homogeneous group. If 
in the equations uaaar 

X r == + • • • + (r « 1 , 2, . . . , Wl) , gooaoaa 

which define a linear homogeneous substitution, the oo- gnupa. 
efficients are integers, and if the equations are replaced 
by congruences to a finite modulus n, the system of con^uences 
will give a definite operation, provided that the determinant of 
the coefficients is relatively prime to n. The product of two such 
operations is another operation of the same kind ; and the total 
number of distinct operations is finite, since there is only a 
limited number of choices for the coefficients. The totality of these 
operations, therefore, constitutes a group of finite order ; ancj such a 
group is known as a linear homogeneous group. If n is a prime the 
order of the group is 

(if*» - i)(»i"» - n) . . . (w*»* - n^^). 

The totality of the operations of the linear homogeneous |;roQp for 
which the determinant of the coefficients is congnient to unity forms 
a shbgToup. Other subgroups arise by con.sidering those operations 
which leave a function of tiie variables unchanged (mod. n). All 
such subgroups are known as linear homogeneous group. 

when the ratios only of the variables arc considered, there arises a 
linear 'fractional mup, with which the corresponding linear homo- 
geneous group is isomorphic. I^us, if p Is a prime the totality of the 
congruences 

(mod. p) 
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oonstitu te» a group of orcler ^(/>3 - i ) . This class of groups lor various 
values olp \& almost the only one M^hicb has been as yet exhaustively 
analysed. For all vi^ues of p except 3 it contains a simple self- 
conjugate subgroup of index 2. 

A great extension of the theory of linear homogeneous groups has 
been made in recent years by considering S3n3i:ems of continences of 
the form 

(r=I> 2, . . . , fw), 

in which the cotflficients are integral functions with real inteml 
coeflicients of a root of an irreducible congruence to a prime modtuus. 
Such a system of congruences is obviously limited in numbers and 
defines a group which contains as a subgroup the group defined by 
the same congruences with ordinary integral coefficients. 

The chief application of the theo^ of groups of finite order is to 
the theory of algebraic equations, The analogy of equations of the 
. . second, third and fourth degrees would give rise to the 

AppucM» expectation that a root of an equation of any finite degree 
tiomu» could be expressed in terms of the coefficients by a finite 
number of the operations of arldition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and the extraction of roots; in other words, that the 
equation could l>e solved by radicals. This, however, as proved by 
Ab(‘I and Galois, is not the case ; an equation of a higher degree than 
th(! fourth in general defines an algebraic irrationality which cannot 
be expre.sserl by means of radicals, and the cases in which such an 
equation can bie solved by radicals must lie regarded as exceptional. 
Tlie theory of groups gives the means of determining whether an 
equation comes under this exceptional case, and of solving the 
Cijuation when it does. When it does not, the theory provides the 
means ol reducing the problem presented by the equation to a 
normal form. From this iioiiil of view the theory of equations of the 
fifth degree has beim exhaustively treated, and the problems pre- 
sented iiy certain e<|uations of the sixth and seventh degrees liave 
actually been reducesd to normal form. 

Galois (see ICyiiAiioN) showed that, corresponding to every ir- 
reducible Cf^uatiou of the nth degree, there exists a transitive sub- 
stitution-group of degree it, such that every function of the roots, 
the numerical value of which is unaltered by all the substitutions of 
the group can be expressed rationally in terms of the coefficients, 
while conversely every function of the roots which is , expre8.siblc 
rationally in terms of the coefficicMits is unaltered by the substitutions 
of the group. Thi.s group is called the group of the equation. In 
general, if the equation Is given arbitrarily, the grouii will be the 
symmetric group. The neces.sary and sufficient conditions that the 
equation may be soluble by raaicals is that its group should be a 
soluble group. When the coefficients in an equation ai*e rational 
integers, the determination of its group may be made by a finite 
number of processes each <>f which involves only rational arithmetical 
Of)t?rations. These procc.s.ses consist in forming resolvents of the 
ectuation correspontiing to each distinct type of subgroup of the 
symmetric group wlio.se degree i.s that of the o(|uation. Each of the 
resolvents so formed i.s then examined to find whether it has rational 
roots. The group corresponding to any resolvent which has a rdtioiial 
root contain.s the grouj) of the equation ; and the least of the groups 
so found is the group of the eipiation. Thus, for an equation of the 
fifth degree the various transitive snbgroup.s of the symmetric group 
of degree five have to be considered, 'riiese are (i.) the alternating 
group : (ii.) a .soluble group of order 20 ; (iii.) a group of order 10, 
self-coniugn1(5 in the ])receding ; (iv.) a cyclical group of order 5, 
seU-conj ligate in both the preceding. If are the roots 

of the equation, the corresponding resolvents may be taken to be 
those which have for roots (i.) the square root of the discriminant; 
(ii.) the iunciion + x^Xn + x^x.^ -i x,j^^ + x^x^ (x^^ + + Vi + 

+ A'jjAo) ; (iii.) the function x^x\ •+ x^x.^ + x^^ + x^x^ + x^XQ ; and 
(iv.) the function .v„‘rv, + -i- X2%^ -f x.fx^ + ^^4%. Since the groups 

for which (iii.) and (iv.) are invariant are contained in that for 
which (ii.) is invariant, and since these are the only soluble groups 
of the set, the equation will be soluble by radicals only when the 
function (ii.) can t>e expressed rationally in terms of che coefficients. 
If 

(.VoX, + A'jA'a + + XyX^ -t ^^x^) {x^2 'V4 + ^4' 1 + + a-j^a,,) 

is known, then clearly 4- ^^3^4 4- 4-^^^ can be deter- 

mined by the .solution of a quadratic equation. Moreover, the 
Slim and product (.I0 + fA, €'*A;, + €<Ar4)® and (Ao + «^A,4-f®A3 + 
f + fA4)® can Ih? expressed rationally in ttSrms f»f 4- A*,An-f-.r2A3 4 * 
bi'4 + 'Voi til*-' symmetric functions; e being a fifth root of 

iiuiiy. Hence (.i„H «a , 4 t-A^ 4 t^A*.., 4 - «^a' 4)* can be determined by the 
soluiion of a ipiadratic equation. The roots of the original equation 
are Ihuii finally determined by the extraction of a fifth root. The 
probk'm of reducing an equation of the fifth degree, when not 
soluble by radicals, to a normal form, forq^u the subject of Klein's 
p*0rlesuuueu aher das tkosaaUv, Another application of groups of 
finite order is to the theory of linear differential equations whose 
integrals, are algebraic functions. It has been already seen, iu the 
discu^ion of discontinuous groups in general, that the groups of such 
c(]uations jnu.st be groups of finite order. To ever)- group of finite 
order which can be represented as an irreducible group of linear 
suKstitutions. on u variables will correspond a clas.s of irreducible 
linear differential etpiations of the xth order whose: integrals are 
algebraic. The complete detennination of the cla.ss of linear differ- 


ential aquatioiui exf the second order with all tbehr integrals algebraic, 
whose group has the greatest possible order, viz. 120; has been 
carried out Dy Klein. 
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(Letpz^, Z891) ; Idem, Vorlesut^tn iib§r conHnuUflidu Gruppen 
(Le^zig, ^893) ; Idem, Geometrie der JSer&hruHgstrmssformattoneu 
(Leipzig, 1896) ; Klein and Schilling, Jidhere Geometrie, vol. ii. 
(lithographed) (Gottingen, 1893, for both continuous and discontinu- 
ous groups). Campb^, Introductory Treatise on Lie's Theory of 
Finite foniinuous Transformation Groups (Oxford, 1903). Dis- 
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discussion of the modular group) ; Idem, Vorlesungen Uber die 
Theorie der automorphen Funktionen (vol. i., Leipzig;, 1897 ; vol. ii. 
pt. i., 1901) (for the general theory of discontinuous groups) ; 
&:hoenfiies, Krystallsysteme und Krystallstruhtur (Leipzig, 1891) (for 
discontinuous groups of motions) ; Orou|» of finite orte: Galois, 
"(Euvres matMmatiques (Paris, 1897, reprint) ; Jordan, TraiU des 
substitutions et des Equations algibriques (Paris, 1870) ; Netto, 
Substitutionentheorie und ihre Anwendung auf die Algebra (Leipzig, 
1882 ; Eng. trans. by Cole, Ann Arbor, U.S.A., 1892) ; Klein, 
Vorlesungen iiber das Ihosaeder (Leipzig, 1884 ; Eng. trans. by 
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des equations (Paris, 1895) ; We^, Lehrbuch der Algebra (Braunsch- 
weig, vol. i., 1895; vol. ii., 1896: a second edition appeared in 
i8g8) ; Burnside, Theory of Groups of Finite Order (Cambridge, 1897) ; 
Baanchi, Teoria dei gruppi di sosHtusioni e delle equasioni algebriche 
(Pisa, 1899) ; Dickson, Linear Groups with an Exposition of the Gedois 
Field Theory (Leipzig, 1901) ; De Siguier, Elements de la theorie des 
groupes abstraits (Paris, 1904). A summary with many references 
will be found in the Encyklopddie der mathematischen Wtssenschaften 
(Leipzig, vol. i., 1898, 1899). (W. Bu.) 

GROUSE, a word of uncertain origin,^ now used generally by 
ornithologists to include all the rough-footed ” Gallinaceous 
birds, but in common speech applied almost exclusively, when 
used alone, to the Tetrao scoticus of Linnaeus, the Lagopus 
scoticus of modern systematists — more particularly called in 
English the red grouse, but till the end of the i8th century 
almost invariably spoken of as the Moor-fowl or Moor-game. 
The effect which this species h supposed to have had on the 
British legislature, and therefore on history, is well known, for 
it was the common belief that parliament always rose when the 
season for grouse-shooting began (August 12th) ; while according 
to the Orkneyinga Saga (ed. Jonaeus, p. 356; ed. Anderson, 
p. 168) events of some importance in the annals of North Britain 
followed from its pursuit m Caithness in the year 1157. 

The red grouse is found on moors from Monmouthshire and 
Derbyshire northward to the Orkneys, as well as in most of the 
Hebrides. It inhabits similar situations throughout Wales and 
Ireland, but it does not naturally occur beyond the limits of 
the British Islands,^ and is the only species among birds peculiar 
to them. The word “ species ’’ may in this case be used advisedly 
(since the red grouse invariably “ breeds true,^^ it admits of an 
easy diagnosis, and it has a definite geographical range) ; but 
scarcely any zoologist can doubt of its common origin with the 
willow-grouse, Lagopus albus (L. subalpinus or L. saliceti of some 
authors), that inhabits a subarctic zone from Norway across the 

^ It seems lir.st lo occur (O. Salusbury Brereton, Archaeologia, 
iii. 157) as " grows " in an ordinance for the regulation of tlie royal 
household dated “ apud Eltham, mens. Jan. 22 Hen. VIIT.," i.e. 
1331, and considering the locality must refer to black game. It is 
found in an Act of Parliament 1 Jac. I. cap, 27, § 2, i.e. 1603, and, 
as reprinted in the Statutes at Large, stands as now commonly spelt, 
but by many writers or printers the final e was omitted in the 17th 
and i8th centuries. In 1611 Cotgrave had “ Poule griesche. A 
Moore-henne ; the henne of the Grice [in ed. 1673 " GHcce "] or 
Mooregame " (Dictionarie of the hrench and English Tongues, 
s.v. Poule), The most likely derivation seems to be from the Old 
French word griesche, greoche or griais (meaning speckled, and 
cognate with griseus, grisly or grey), which was appUed to some kind 
of partridge, or according to Brunette Latini {T/es. p. 211) to a 
quail, *' porce que elo fu premiers trov8e en Grece." The Oxford 
Dictionary repudiates the possibility of “ grouse " being a spurious 
singular of an alleged plural " grice,” and, with regard to the possL 
bility of “ grows being a plural of " grow," refers to Gir^dus 
Cambrensis (c. 1210), Topogr, Hib, (Rolls) v. 47 : " gallinae 

campestres, quas vulnriter grutas vocant.*^ 

3 it was successfully, though with much trouble, introduced by 
Mr Oscar Dickson on a tract of land near Gottenburg in Sweden 
(Se^nsAa Jdgarfdrbundets Nya TUskrift, z868, p. 64 et alibi). 
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oolitmetits of Europe and Ask, as well as NorHh America from 
the Aleutian Islands to Newfoundland. The red grouse indeed 
is rarely or never found away from the heather on wluch chiefly 
it subsists ; while the willow-grouse in Many parts of the Old 
World seems to prefer the shrubby growth of berry-bearing 
plants ^acdnium and others) that^. often thickly interspersed 
with willows and birches^ clothes the higher levels or the lower j 
mountain-slopes^ and it flourishes in the New World where i 
heather scarcely exists^ and a **'heath” iin its strict sense is < 
unknown.^ It is true ^at the willow-grouse always becomes 
white in winter^ which the red grouse never does ; but in summer 
there is a considerable resen^blance between the two species^ 
the cock willow-grouse having his head^ neck and breast of nearly 
the same rich chestnut-brown as his British representative^ and> 
though his back be lighter in colour^ as is also me whole plumage 
of his mate, than is found in the red grouse, in other respects the 
two species are precisely alike. No distinction can be discovered 
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in their voice, their eggs, their build, nor in their anatomical 
details, so far as these have been investigated and compared.’ 
Moreover, the red grouse, restricted as is its range, varies in 
colour not inconsiderably according to locality. 

Though the red grouse does not, after the manner of other 
members of the genus Lagoptis, become wliitc in winter, Scotland 
possesses a species of the genus which does. This is the ptar- 
migan, L. mutus or i. alptnus, which differs far more in structure, 
station and habits from the red grouse than that does from the 
willow-grouse, and in Scotland is far less abundant, haunting 

^ A very interesting subject for discussion would be whether 
Lagopus scoticus or L. a/6w5 has varied most from the common stock 
of both. Looking to the fact that the former is the only species of 
the genus which docs not assume white clothing in winter, an 
evolutionist might at first deem, the variation greatest in its case ; 
but then it nfust be borne in mind that the species of Lagopus 
which turn white differ in that respect from all other groups of the 
family Tetraonidae, Furthermore every species of Lagopus (even 
L. leucurus, the whitest of all) has its first set of rtmiges coloured 
brown. These are dropped when the bird is about half-grown, and 
in all the species but L. scoticus white remiges are then produced. 
If therefore the successive phases assumed by any animal in the 
course of its progress to maturity indicate the phases through which 
the species has passed, there may have been a lime when all the 
species of Lagopus wore a brown livery even when adult, and the 
white dress donned in winter has been imposed upon the wearers 
by causes that can be easily suggested. The white plumage of the 
birds of this group protects them from danger during the snows of 
i\ protracted winter. But the red grouse, instead of perpetuating 
directly the more ancient properties of an original Lagoptis tteit 
underwent no great seasonal change of plumage, may derive its 
ancestry from tne widely-ranging willow-grouse, which in an epoch 
com^ariitively recent (in the geological sense) may have stocked 
Britain, and left descendants that, under conditions in which the 
assumption of a white garb would be almost fatal to the preservation 
of the species, have reverted (though doubtless with sonae modifica- 
tions) to a comparative immutability essentially the same as that 
of the primal Lagopus^ 
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bidy the l^hest and most bamti mountains. It is said to have 
formerly inhabited both Wales and England, but there k no 
evidence of its appearance in Ireland. On the continent of 
Europe it is found most numerously in Norway, but at an 
elevation far above the growth of trees, and it occurs on the 
Pyrenees and on the Alps. It also inhabits northern Russia. 
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In North America, Greenland and Iceland it is reprcsent(?d by a 
very nearly allied form — ^so much so indeed that it is only at 
certain seasons that the slight difference between them can be 
detected. This form is the L, rtipestris of authors, and it would 
appear to be found also in Siberia {Ihis, 1879, p. 148). Spits- 
bergen is inhabited by a large form which has received recogni . 
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tion as L. hemileucurus, and the northern end of the chain of 
the Rocky Mountains is tenanted by a very distinct species, the 
smallest and perhaps the most beautiful of the genus, L. leucurus, 
which has all the feathers of the tail white. 

The bird, however, to which the name of grouse in all strictness 
belongs is probably the Teirao tetrix of Linnaeus — the blackcock 
and greyhen, as the sexes are respectively Called. It is distri- 
buted over most of the heath-country of England, except in 
East Anglia, where attempts to introduce it have been only 
partially successful. It also occurs in North Wales and very 
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generally throughout Scotlimd, though not in Orkney^ Shetland 
or the Outer Hebrides, nor in Ireland. On the continent of 
Europe it tw a very^ wide range, and it extends into Siteria. 
In Georgia its place is taken by a distinct species, on which a 
Polish naturalist (JPror. ZooL 1875, p. S67) has conferred 

the name of T* nihkosieu>iczi. Both these birds have much in 
common with their larger congener the capercally and its eastern 
representative. 

The species of the genua Baiaaffl, of which the European 
B, sylvestf is is the type, d^ not inhabit the British Islands. 
It is perhaps the most delicate s^c-bird that comes to table. 
It is the gelinotte of the French, the HasdkiAn of Germans, 
and Hjerpe of Scandittf^viims. Like its transatlantic congener 

B. umbellus, the ntfM fjprouse or birch-partrkbe (of which there 
are two other kx^ forms, B, umbelloides and B. sMnii), it is 
purely a forest^bird. The same may be said of the species of 
CanacCf of which two forms are found in America, C, canadensis, 
the spruce-partridge, and C. franklini, and also of the Siberian 

C. jalcipennis, Jfi^rly allied to these birds is the group known 
as Pendragafm,, containing three large and fine forms D. ohscurus, 

D. fuliginosus, and D. nchardsoni--^l pecuKar to North America. 
Then there' are Cenirocercus wophasianus, the sage-cock of the 
plains of/ Columbia and ('alifornia, and Pedioecetes, the sharp- 
tailed grouse, with its two forms, P, phasianellus and P. colum- 
hianus, while finally Cupidonia, the prairie-hen, also with two 
local forms, C. enpido and C. pallidicincta, is a bird that in the 
United States of America possesses considerable economic value, 
enormous numbers being consumed there, and also exported 
to Europe. 

'I'hc various sorts of grouse arc nefirly all figured in Elliot ’.s Mono- 
graph of the Tetraoninac, and an excellent account of the American 
species is given in Baird, Brewer and , Ridgway's North American. 
Birds (iii. 414-465). See also Shooting. (A. N.) 

GBOVBj, SIR GEORGE (1820' 1900), English writer on music, 
was born at Clapliam on the 13th of August 1820. He was 
articled to a civil engineer, and worked for two years in a factory 
near Glasgow. In 1841 and 1845 he was employed in the West 
Indies, erecting lighthouses in Jamaica and Ilermuda. In 1849 
he became secretary to the Society of Arts, and in 1852 to the 
Gr>\stal Palace. In this capacity his natural love of music and 
enthusiasm for the art found a splendid opening, and he threw 
all the weight of his influence into the bisk of promot^the best 
music of all schools in connexion with the weeUy and daily 
concerts at Sydenham, which had a long and honourable career 
under the direction of Mr (afterwards Sir) August Manns. 
Without Sir George Grove that eminent would hardly 

have succeeded in doing what he did tp ]{fOung com* 

posers and to educate the BritlA jpoHic hi nmic. Grove’s 
analyses of the Beethoven md th/t other works 

presented at the concerts, set tfei pattam of what such things 
should be ; and it was as a rasidt these^ ftod 9^ 
he was editor of MacmiUan^s Magazine bm 186S to 1883, that 
the schMt ^ his fiiaous of M’mo and Musicians, 

published bm. liji to by J. A. Fuller 

Maitland, I:p04-*i907), was conoaivad and executed. His own 
articles in that work on Beetho^n, Mendelssohn and Schubert 
are monuments of a special kind^ of learning, and that the rest 
of the book is a little thrown out of balance owing to their great 
length is hardly to be regretted. Long before this he had con- 
tributed to the Dictionary of the BibU, and had promoted the 
foundation of the Palestine Exploration Fund. On a journey to 
Vienna, undertaken in the company of his lifelong friend, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the important discovery of a large number of 
compositions by Schubert was made, including the music to 
Rosamunde, When the Royal College of Music was founded in 
1882 he was appointed its first director, receiving the honour of 
knighthood. He brought the new institution into line with the 
most useful European conservatoriums. On the completion of 
the new: buildings in 1894 he resigned the directorship, but 
retained an active interest in the institution to the end of hj|i 
life. He died at Sydenham on the 28th of May 1900. 

His life, a most intcrostiag one, was written by Mr Charles Graves. 

(J. A. Mj: 


GROVE, SIR WILUAM R01ERrr (2Aii*-i896), English judge 
rnid miuiof science, was bora on the sith of July xSxr at Swansea, 
South Wales. After being educated private tutors, he went 
to Brasenose College, Oxford, where he took an ordinary degree 
in 2832^ Three years later he was called to the bar at Linicoln’s 
Inn. His health, however, did not allow him to devote himself 
strenuously to practice^ and he occupied his leisure with seientite 
studies. About 1839 he conatilict^ the platinumrzinc voltaic 
cell that bears his name, and with the aid of a number of these 
exhibited the electric arc light in the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus. The result was that in 1840 the managers 
appointed him to the professorship of experimental phjloso^y, 
an office which he hdd for seven years. His researches dealt very 
largely with electro-chemist^ and with the voltaic cell, of which 
ha invented several varieties. One of these, the Grove gas- 
battery, which is of special interest both intrinsically and as 
the forerunner of the secondary liatteries now in for the 
“ storage ” of electricity, was based on his observation that a 
current is produced by a couple of platinum plates standing 
in acidulated water and immersed, Ae one in hydrogen, the 
other in oxygpn^ At one of his lectures at the Institution he 
anticipated the electric lighting of to-day by illuminating the 
theatre with incaad^ent electric lamps, the filwnents being of 
platinum and the curirent by a battery of his nitric acid 

cells. In 1846 he puEdfehed bis famous bbok on The Correlation 
of Physical Forces^ '^e leading ideas of which he had already 
put forward in his lectures:, its fundammital conception was 
that each of the forces of nature — ^I^ht, heat, electricity, &c.' is 
definitely and equivalently cxmyertibfe into other, and that 
where experiment does not give the full equivoksiti it is because 
the initial force has been dissipated, not lost, by conversion into 
other unrecognized forces. In the same year he received a Royal 
medal from the Royal Society for his Bakeriah lecture on 
'' Certain phenomena of voltaic ignition and the decomposition 
of water into its constituent gases.” In 1866 he presided over 
the British Association at its Nottingham meetmg and delivered 
an address on the continuity of natural phenomena. But while he 
was thus engaged in scientific research, his legal work was not 
neglected, and his practice increased so greatly that in 1853 he 
became a Q.C. One of the best-known cases in which he appeared 
as an advocate was that of William Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, 
whom he defended. In 1 87 t he was made a judge of the Common 
Pleas in succession to Sir Robert Collier, and remained on the 
bench till 1887. He died in London on the ist of August 1896. 

A selection of his scientific papers is given in the sixth edition of 
The Correlation, of Physical Forces ^ published in 1874. 

GROVE (O.E. graf, cf. O.E. groffa, brushwood, lat6r “greave 
the word does not appear in any other Teutonic language, and 
the New English Dictionary finds no Indo-European root to 
which it can be referred ; Skeat considers it connected with 
** grave,” to cut, and finds the original meaning to be a glade 
cut through a wood), a small group or cluster of trees, growing 
naturally and forming something smaller than a wood, or planted 
in particular shapes or for particular purposes, in a park, &c. 
Groves have been connected with religious worship from the 
earliest times, and in many parts of India every village has its 
sacred group of trees. For the connexion of religion with sacred 
groves see Tree-Worship. 

The word ** grove *' was used by the authors of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible to translate two Hebrew words : (i) *eshtly as 
in Gen. xxi. 33, and t Sam. xxii. 6 ; this is rightly given in the 
Revised Version as ** tamarisk ” ; (2) asherah in many places 

throughout the Old Testament. Here the translators followed the 
Septuagint &\eos and the Vulgate lucus. The *dshirdh was a 
wooden post erected at the Canaanitish places of worship, and al.so 
by the altars of Yahweh. It may have represented a tree. 

GROZNYl, a fortress and town of Russia, North Caucasia, 
in the province of Terek, on the Zunzha river, 82 m. by rail N.E. 
of Vladikavkaz, on the railway to Petrovsk. There are naphtha 
wells close by. The fortifications were constructed in 1819. 
Pop. (1897) 15,599. 

GRUBi the larva of an insect, a caterpillar, maggot. The 
word is formed from the verb ** to grub,” to dig, bre^ up the 
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surface of the ground^ and clear of stumps^ rootSi weeds^ 
According to the Nm English Dictumafy^ may be 

referred to an ablaut variant of the Old Teutonic grai^, to dig, 
cf. pave.” Skeat {Eiym. Dietl 1898) refers it rather to the root 
seen in “grope/* “ grab/* &c.> the Driginal ineaning “ to search 
for.” The earliest quotation of the slang use of the word in the 
sense of food in the Nm English Dictionary is dated 1659 from 
Ancient Poems, Ballads, &c,, Percy Smaty'J^b^ “Grub- 

street/* as a collective term for needy h^'^ters, dates from 
the 1 7th century and is due to the name of a street near Moorfields, 
London; now Milton Street; which was as Johnson says “ much 
inhabited by writers of small histories; dictionaries and temporajy 
poems.’* 

GRUBBR; JOHANN QOTTFRUD (1774-1851); German critic 
and literary historian; was bom at Naumhurg on the SaalC; on 
the aqth of November 1774. He received his education at the 
town school of Naumhurg and the university of Leipzig; after 
which he resided successively at Gottingen; Leipzig; Jena and 
Weimar; occupying himself partly m teaching and partly in 
various literary enterprises; and enjoying in Weimar the friend- 
ship of Herder; Wieland and Goethe. In i8xt he was appointed 
professor at the university of Wittenberg; and after the division 
of Saxony he was sent by the senate to Berlin to negotiate the 
union of the university of Wittenberg with that of Halle. After 
the union was effected he became in 18x5 professor of pliilosophy 
at Halle. He was associated with Johann Samuel Ersch in the 
editorship of the great work AUgemeine Encyklopddie der Wissen- 
sekaftm wnd KUnste ; and after the death of Ersch he continued 
the first section from vol. xviii. to vol. liv. He also succeeded 
Ersch in the editorship of the AUgemeine Literaturseifung. He 
died on the 7th of August 1851. 

Gruber Avas the author of a large number of works, the principal 
of which are Charakteustik Herders (Leipzig, 1803), in conjunctiou 
with Johann T, L. Danz (z709-i85»), afterwards professor of 
theology at Jena ; Geschichie d$s imnsMichen Geschlechis iz vols.; 
Leipzig; x8o6) ; Worterhuch der cUtMassischen Mythologie (3 vols., 
Weimar, x8io-iSx5) I Wielands Leben (a parts, Weimar, 1813-1816), 
and Klopstocks Leben (Weimar, 1832). Ho also odit^ Wieland 
SdnUiicke Werke (X^pzig, i8i8-x828). 

GRUMBACH; WILHBLM VON (1503 -1567); German 
adventurer; chiefly known through his connexion with the 
so-called “ Grumbach feuds ** (Grumbachsche Hdndel\ the last 
attempt of the German knights to destroy the power of the 
territorial princes. A member of an old Franconian fanuly, 
he was born on the xst of June 1503, and having passed some 
time at the court of Casimir; prince of Bayreuth (d. 1527); fought 
against the peasants during the rising in 1524 and 1525. About 
1540 Grumbach became associated with Albert AkibiadeS; the 
turbulent prince of Bayreuth, whom he served both in peace 
and war. After the conclusion of the peace of Passau in 1552; 
Grumbach assisted Albert in his career of plunder in Franconia 
and was thus able to take some revenge upon his enemy, Melchior 
von Zbbel; bishop of Wiinshurg. As a landholder Grumbadi 
was a vassal 6f the bishops of Wurzburg, and had held office 
at the court of Conrad of Bibra, who was bishop from 1540 
to 1544. When, however, Zobel was chosen to succeed Connid 
the harmonious relations between lord and vassal were quickly 
disturbed. Unable to himself and his associates from the 
suzerainty of the bishop by appealing to the imperial courts he 
decided to adopt more Violent measures, and his friendship with 
Albert was veiy serviceable in this connexion. Albert’s career, 
however, was checked by his defeat at Sievershausen in July 
1553 and his sub^uent flight into France, and the bi^op took 
a^antage of this state of afiairs to seize Grumbach’s lands. 
The knight obtained an order of restitution from the imperial 
court of justice (Reichskammergerichi), but he was unable to 
carry this into effect f and in April 1558 some of bis partisans 
seiz^ and killed the bishop. Grumbach declared he was 
iimocent of this crime, but his story was not believed, and he 
fled to Returning to Germany he pleaded his cause in 

person diet at Augsburg in 1559, but without success. 

Meanwhile he had lound a new patron in John Frederick, 
duke of fiaxony, whose father, John Frederick, bad been obliged 


to surrender the :electoral dignity to the Alberrine branch of his 
famfiy. Chafing under this deprivation the duke listened 
readily to Grumbach’s plans for recovering the )pst dignity, 
including a general rising of the German knights and the deposi- 
tion of Frederick II., king of Denmark. Magical clmrms werp 
employed against the duke’s enemies,, and communicatioiM 
from angels were invented which helped to stir up the zeal of 
the people. In 1563 Grumbach attacked Wurzburg, seized and 
plundered the city and compelled the clxapter and the bishop to 
mstore his lands. He was consequently placed under tho 
imperial ban, but John Frederick refused to olxey the order of the 
emperor Maximilian II. to withdraw his protection from him. 
Meanwhile Grumbach sought to compass the assassination of the 
Saxon electcff; Augustus ; proclamations were issued calling 
for assistance ; and alliances both without and within Germany 
were concluded. In November 1566 John Frederick was placed 
under the ban, which had been renewed against Grumbadi 
earlier in the year, and Augustus marched against Gothsu 
Assistance was not forthcoming, and a mutiny led to the capitular 
tion of the town. Grumbach was deliver^ to his foes, and, 
after being tortured, was executed at Gotha on the 18th of April 

1567- 

Sae F. Ortlofi, Geschichte der Grumbachscheu Handel (Jena, 
1868-1870), and J. Voigt, Wilhelm von Grumbach und seine Hdttdel 
(Leipzig, 1846-1847). 

GBUHBNTm an ancient town in the centre of Lucania, 
33 m. S. of Potentk by the direct road through Anxia, and 52 m. 
by tlic Via Herculia, at the point of divergence of a road eastward 
to Heraclca. It seems to have been a native Lucanian town, 
not a (Jreek settlement. In 215 b.c. the Carthaginian general 
Hanno was defeated under its walls, and in 207 b.c. Hannibal 
made it his headquarters. In the Social War it appears as a 
strong fortress, and seems to have been held by both sides at 
diflereut times. It became a colony, perhaps in the time of 
Sulla, at latest under Augustus, and seems to have been of some 
importance. Its site, identified by Holste from the description 
of the martyrdom of St Laverius, is a ridge on the right bank 
of the Aciris (Agri) about i960 ft, above sea-level, 4 m. below 
the modem ^ponara, which lies much higher (2533 ft.). Its 
ruins (all of the Roman period) include those of a large amphi- 
theatre (arena 2,05 by 197 ft,), the only one in Lucania, exc(^ 
that at Paestum. There are also remains of a theatre. Inscrip- 
tions record the repair of its town walls and the construction 
of thermae (of which remains were found) in 57-51 B.c., the 
consitruction in 43 &.c,, of a portico, remains of which may be 
seen along an ancient road, at right angles to the main road, 
which traversed Grumentum from S. to N. 

See V\ P. Caputi in Notizie degli scavi (1877), 129, and G. Patroni, 
ibid, (1897) 180. (T. As.) 

GRt}N« Hans Balpung (c, 1470-1545), commonly called 
Griin, a German painter of the age of Diirer, was bom at Gmiind 
in Swabia, and spent the greater part of his life at Strassburg and 
Freibuxg in Breii^au. The earliest pictures assiraed to him are 
altarpieces with the monogram H. B. interlaced, and the date 
of 1496, in the monastery chapel of Lichtenthal near Baden. 
Another early work is a portrait of the emperor Maximilian, 
drawn in 1501 on a leaf of a sketclx-bpok now in the print-room at 
Carlsruhe. The “Martyrdomof StSebastian”andthe*"Epiphany” 
(Btirlin Museum), fruits of his labour in 1507, were pamted for 
the market-church of Halle in Saxony. In 1509 Griin purchased 
the freedom of the city of Strassburg, and resided ther^ till X513, 
when he moved to Freiburg in Breis^au. There he began a 
series of large compositions, which he finished in X516, and placed 
on the high altar of the Freiburg cathedral. He purchi^ed anew 
the freedom of Strassburg in 1517, resided in that city as his 
domicile, and died a meml^r of its great town council 1545. 

Thou^ nothing is known of Griin’s youth and education, 
it may be inferred from his style that he was no stranger to 
the school of which Diirer was the chief. Gmiind is but 
50 iiL distant pn either side from Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
Grun’s prints were often mistaken for those of Durer ; and 
Diirer hitoself was well acquainted with Grun’s woodcuts aixd 
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copper-plates in which hA traded during his trip to the Nether- 
lands (1520). But Onlines prints, though Dhreresque^ are far below 
Dtirer, and his paintings are below his prints. Without absolute 
correctness as a draughtsman, his conation of human form is 
often very unpleasant, whilst a questionable taste is shown in 
ornament edually pmfuse and baroque.” Nothing is more 
remarkable in his pictures than the pug-like shape of the faces, 
unless we except the coarseness of the extremities. No trace is 
wparent of any feeling for atmosphere or light and shade. 
l%ough Griin has been commonly called the Correggio of the 
north, his compositions are a curious medley of glaring and 
heterogeneous colours, in which pure black is contrasted with pale 
yellow, dirty grey, impure red and glowing green. Flesh is a 
mere glaze under which the features are indicated by lines. 
His works are mainly ihterestinjj because of the wild and fantastic 
strength which some of them display. We may pass lightly over 
the Epiphany ” of 1507, the ‘‘ Crucifixion ” of 1513, or the 
“ Stoning of Stephen ” of 1522, in the Berlin Museum. There is 
some force in the ** Dance of Death ” of 1517, in the museum of 
Basel, or the ” Madonna” of 1530, in the Lichtenstein Gallery 
at Vienna. Grtih's best effort is the altarpiece of Freiburg, 
where the ” Coronation of the Virgin,” and the ” Twelve 
Apostles,” the ” Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity and Flight 
into Egypt,” and the ” Crucifixion,” with portraits of donors, 
are executed with some of that fanciful power which Martin 
Schdn bequeathed to the Swabian school. As a portrait painter 
he is well known He drew the likeness of Charles V.^ as well 
as that of Maximilian ; and his bust of Margrave Philip in the 
Munich Gallery tells us that he was connected with the reigning 
family of Baden as early as 1514. At a later period he had 
sitting from Margrave Christopher of Baden, Ottilia his wife, 
and all their children, and the picture containing these portraits is 
still in the grand-ducal gallery at Carlsruhe. Like Diirer and 
Cranach, Griin became a hearty supporter of the Reformation. 
He was present at the diet of Augsburg in 1518, and one of his 
woodcuts represents Luther under the protection of. the Holy 
Ghost, which hovers over him in the shape ♦of a dove. 

ORuNBBRG, a town of Germany, in Prussian Silesia, beauti- 
fully situated between two hills on an affluent of the Oder, 
and on the railway from Breslau to Stettin via Kiistrin, 36 m. 
N.N. W. of Glogau. Pop. ( 1905) 20,987. It has a Roman Catholic 
and two Evangelical churches, a modern school and a technical 
(textiles) school. There are manufactures of cloth, paper, 
machinery, straw hats, leather and tobacco. The prosperity 
of the town depends chiefly on the vine culture in the neighbour- 
hood, from which, besides the exportation of a large quantity 
of grapes, about 700,000 gallons of wine arc manufactured 
annually. 

GRUNDTV16, NIKOLAI FREDERIK SEVERIN (1783-^1872), 
Danish poet, statesman and divine, was bom at the parsonage 
of Udby in Zealand on the 8th of September 1783. In 1791 he 
was sent to live at the house of a priest in Jutland, and studied 
at the free school of Aarhuus until he went up to the university 
of Copenhagen in 1800. At the close of his university life he 
made Icelandic his special study, until in 1805 he took the position 
of tutor in a house on the island of Langeland. The next three 
years were spent in tl^e study of Shakespeare, Schiller and Fichte. 
His cousin, the philosopher Henrik Steffens, had returned to 
Copenhagen in 1802 full of the teaching of Schelling and his 
kjctures and the early poetry of Ohlenschl&ger opened the eyes 
of Grundtvig to the new era in literature. His first work, On the 
Sinif^s in the Edda, attracted no attention. Returning to Copen- 
hagen in 1808 he achieved greater success with his Northern 
Mythology, and again in 1809-1811 with a long epic poem, the 
Decline of the Heroic Life in the North, The boldness of the 
theological views expressed in his first sermon in 1810 offended 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and he retired to a country parish 
as his fathers assistant for a while. From 1812 to 1817 he pub- 
lished five or six works, of which the Rhyme of Roskilde is the 
most remar^ble. From 1816 to 1819 he was editor of a polemical 
journal entitled Dannevirke, and in 1818 to 1823 appeared his 
Danish paraphrases (6 vols.) of Saxo Grammaticus and Snorri. 


During these years he was preaching against mtionalism to an 
enthimastic cons^ation in Copenhagen, but he accepted in 
1821 the country living of Praestdy only to return to themetropoUs 
the year after. /In 1825 he published a pamphlet, The Churches 
Reply, against H. N. Gbusen, who was professor of theology in 
the university of Copenhagen. Gmndtvig was publicly prose- 
cuted and fined, and for seven years he was forbi^en to preach, 
years which he spent in {mblishing a collection of his theological 
works, in paying two visits to England, and in studying Anglo- 
Saxon. In 1832 he obtained permission to preach again, and in 
1839 he became priest of the workhouse church of Vartov 
hospital, Copenhagen, a post he continued to hold until his death. 
In 1837-1841 he published Songs for the Danish Churchy a rich 
collection of sacred poetry ; in 1^838 he bi'ought out a selection 
of early Scandinavian verse ; in 1840 he edited the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of the Phoenix^ with a Danish translation. He 
visited England a third time in 1843. From 1844 until after the 
first German war Grundtvig took a very prominent part in 
politics. In 1861 he receiv^ the titular rank of bishop, but 
without a see. He went on writing occasional poems till j866, 
and preached in the Vartov every Sunday until a month before 
his death. His preaching attracted large congregations, and he 
soon had a following. His hymn-book effected a great change 
in Danish church services, substituting the hymns of the national 
poets for the slow measures of the orthodox Lutherans. The 
chief characteristic of his theology was the substitution of the 
authority of the “ living word ” for the apostolic commentaries, 
and he desired to see each congregation a practically independent 
community. His patriotism was almost a part of his religion, 
and he established popular schools where the national poetry 
and history should form an essential part of the instruction. 
His followers are known as Grundtvigians. He was married thrcc^ 
times, the last time in his seventy-sixth year. He died on the 
2nd of September 1872. Grundtvig holds a unique position in 
the literature of his country; he has been styled Ae Danish 
Carlyle. He was above all things a man of action, not an artist ; 
and the formless vehemence of his writings, which have had a 
great influence over his own countrymen, is hardly agreeable 
or intelligible to a foreigner. The best of his poetical works were 
published in a selection (7 vols., 1880-1889) by his eldest son, 
Svend Hcrsleb Grundtvig (1824-1883), who was an authority on 
Scandinavian antiquities, and made an admirable collection of 
old Danish poetry (Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1853-1883, 
5 vols, ; completed in 1891 by A. Olrik). 

His correspondence with Ingemann was edited by S. Grundtvig 
his correspondence with Christian Molbech by L. Schroder 
: see also F. Winkcl Horn, Grundtvigs Liv og Gferning (1883) ; 
and an article by F. Nielsen in Bricka's Dansk Biografisk Lexikon. 

GRUNDY, SYDNEY (1848^ ), English dramatist, was born 

at Manchester on the 23rd of March 1848, son of Alderman 
Charles Sydney Grundy. He was educated at Owens College, 
Manchester, and was called to the bar in 1869, practising^, in 
Manchester until 1876. His farce, A Little Change, was produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre in 1872. He became well known 
as an adapter of plays, among his early successes in this direction 
being The SnowbaU (Strand Theatre, 1879) from Oscar, ou Ic 
mart qui trompe sa femme by MM. &ribe and Duveigne, and 
In Honour Bound (1880) from Scribe's Vne Chaine. In 1887 
he made a popular success with The Bells of HasUmere, written 
with Mr H. Pettitt and produced at the Adelphi. In ^889-1 890 
he produced two ingenious original comedies, A White Lie 
(Court Theatre) and A FooVs Paradise (Gaiety Theatre), which 
had been played two years earlier at Greenwich as The Mouse- 
Trap. These were followed by Sowing the Wind (Comedy, 1893), 
An Old Jew (Garrick, 1894), and by an adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet^s Monljoye as A Bunch of Violets (Ha3rmarket, 1894). In 
1894 he produced The New Woman and The Slaves of the Ring ; 
in 1895, Greatest of These, played by Mr and Mrs Kendal 
at the Garrick Theatre ; The tkgenefate$ (Haymarket, 1899), 
and A Debt of Honour (St James’s 1900). Anu)ng Mr Grundy’s 
most successful adaptations were the chewing Pair of Spectacles 
(Garrick, 1890) from Les Petits Oiseaux of MM. Labiche and 
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Beiaccmr. Others were A Village Priest (Haymarket, 1890) 
from Le Secret de la ierreuse, a m^xlnana MM. Bosnach and 
Cauvin ; A Mamage of Commience (Haymarket^ 1897) from 
Un Mariage de Louis XV, Iqr Alex. DumaSi phrt, The Silver 
Key (Her Majesty’s^ 1897) from his Mile de JMle-ide, and The 
Musquetecrs (1899) from me same author’s novel ; Frocks and 
Frills (Haymarket, 1902) from the Doigts de fees of MM. Scribe 
and L^ouvd ; The Garden of Lies (St James’s Hieatre, 1904) 
from Mr Justus Miles Forman’s novel ; Business is Business 
(Hi# Majesty’s Theatre, 1905), a rather free adaptation from 
Octave Mirl^u’s Les Affaires sorU les affaires ; and The Dipio- 
matisis (Royal^ Theatre, 1905) from La Poudre aux yeux, 
by Labiche. 

GRUNDYp MRS, the name of an imaginary English character, 
who typifies the disciplinary control of the conventional pro- 
prieties ” of society over conduct, the tyrannical pressure of 
the opinion of neighbours on the acts of others. The name 
appears in a play of 'Thomas Morton, Speed the Plough (1798), 
in which one of the characters. Dame Ashfield, continually refers 
to what her neighbour Mrs Grundy will say as t^e criterion 
of respectability. Mrs Grundy is not a character in the play, 
but is a kind of Mrs Harris ” to Dame Ashfield. 

GRUNBR, GOTTUBB SIGMUND (1717-1778), the author of 
the first connected attempt to describe in detail the snowy 
mountains of Switzerland. His father, Johann Rudolf Gruner 
(1680-1761), was pastor of Trachselwald, in the Bernese 
Emmenthal (1705), and later (1725) of Burgdorf, and a great 
collector of information relating to historical and scientific 
matters ; his great Thesaurus topographico-historicus totius 
ditionis Bemensis (4 vols. folio, 1729-1730) still remains in MS., 
but in 1732 he published a small work entitled Deliciae urbis 
Hnnae, while he possessed an extensive cabinet of natural 
history objects. Naturally such tastes had a great influence 
on the mind of his son, who was bom at Trachselwald, and 
educated by his father and at the Latin school at Buigdorf, not 
going to Berne much before 1736, when he published a dissertation 
on the use of fire by the heathen. In 1739 he qualified as a 
notary, in 1741 became the archivist of Hesse-Homburg, and in 
1743 accompanied Prince Christian of Anhalt-Schaumbuig to 
Silesia and the university of Halle. He returned to his native 
land before 1749, when he obtained a post at Thorberg, being 
transferred in 1764 to Landshut and Fraubrunnen. It was in 
1760 that he published in 3 vols. at Berne his chief work. Die 
Eisgehirge des Schweizerlandes (bad French translation by M. 
de K^ralio, Paris, 1770). The first two volumes are filled by 
a detailed description of the snowy Swiss mountains, based not 
so much on personal experience as on older works, and a very 
large number of communications received by Gruner from 
numerous friends ; the third volume deals with glaciers in 
general, and their various properties. Though in many respects 
imperfect, Gruner’s book sums up all that was known on the 
subject in his day, and forms the starting-point for later writers. 
The illustrations are very curious and interesting. In 1778 he 
republished ^nominally in London, really at Berne) much of 
the information contained in his larger work, but thrown into 
the form of letters, supposed to be written in 1776 from various 
spots, under the title of Reisen durch die merkwUrdigsten Gegenden 
Helvetiens (2 vols.). (W. A. B. C.) 

GRONBWALD9 MATHIAS. The accounts which are given of 
this German painter, a native of Aschaffenburg, are curiously 
contradictory. Between 1518 and 1530, according to statements 
adopted by Waagen and Passavant, he was commissioned by 
Albert of Brandenburg, elector and archbishop of Mainz, to 
produce an altarpiece for the collegiate church of St Maurice 
and Mary Mc^dalen at Halle on the Saale ; and he acquitted 
himself of this duty with such cleverness that the prelate m 
after years caused the picture to be rescued from the Reformers 
and brought back to Aschaifenbui|[. From one of the churdies 
of that city it was taken to the Pinakothek of Munich in 1836. 
It represents St Maurice and Maiy Magdalen between four 
saints, and displays a style so markedly ^aracteristic, and so 
Uke that of Lucas Cranach, that Waagen was induced to call 


Grihiewald Cranach's master. He also traced the samcj hand 
and technical execution in the great altaipieces of Aimaberg 
and HeUbroim, and in various pwels exhibited in the ipu^eums 
of Mainz, Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg, Vienna and Berlin. ,A 
later race of critics, declining to accept the statements of Waagen 
and Passavant, affirm that there is no documentary evidence to 
connect Grunewald with the pictures of Halle and Annaberg, 
and they quote Sandrart and Bernhard Jobin of Strassburg 
to show that Grunewald is the painter of pictures of a different 
class. They prove that he finished before 1516 the large altar- 
piece of Issenheim, at present in the museum of Colmar, and 
starting from these premises they connect the artist with Altdorfi 1 
and Durer to the exclusion of Cranach. That a native of the 
Palatinate should have been asked to execute pictures for a 
church in Saxony can scarcely be accounted strange, since we 
observe that Hans Baldung (Grtin) was entrusted with a com- 
mission of this kind. But ^t a painter of Aschaffenburg should 
display the style of Cranach is strange and indeed incredible, 
unless vouched for by first-class evidence. In this case documents 
are altogether wanting, whilst on the other hand it is beyond 
the possibility of doubt, even according to Waagen, that the 
altarpiece of Issenheim is the creation of a man whose teaching 
was altogether different from that of the painter of the pictures 
of Halle and Annaberg. The altarpiece of Issenheim is a fine 
and powerful work, completed as local records show before 
1516 by a Swabian, whose distinguishing mark is that he followed 
the traditions of Martin Schongauer, and came under the in- 
fiuence of Altdorfer and Durer. As a work of art the altarpiece 
is important, being a poliptych of eleven panels, a carved central 
shrine covered with a double set of wings, and two side pieces 
contaming the Temptation of St Anthony, the hermits Anthony 
and Paul in converse, the Virgin adored by Angels, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Annunciation, the Crucifixion, St Sebastian, St Anthony, 
and the Marys wailing over the dead body of Christ. The author 
of these compositions is also the painter of a series of mono- 
chromes described by Sandrart in the Dominican convent, and 
now in part in the Saalhof at Frankfort, and a Resurrection in 
the museum of Basel, registered in Amerbach’s inventory as 
the work of Grunewald. 

GRUTBR (or GRUvrfeRE), JAN (1560-1627), a critic and 
scholar of Dutch parentage by his father's side and English by 
his mother’s, was born at Antwerp on the 3rd of December 
1560. To avoid religious persecution his parents while he was 
still young came to England ; and for some years he prosecuted 
his studies at Cambridge, after which he went to Leiden, where 
he graduated M. A. In 1 586 he was appointed professor of history 
at Wittenberg, but as he refused to subscribe the formula con- 
cordiae he was unable to retain his ofiice. From 1589 to 1592 
he taught at Rostock, after which he went to Heidelberg, where 
in 1602 he was appointed librarian to the university. He died 
at Heidelberg on the 20th of September 1627. 

Gruter's chief works were his Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis 
Romani (2 vols., Heidelberg, 1603), and Lampas, sive fax artium 
liberalium (7 vols., Frankfort, 1602-1634). 

GRUYiiBE (Ger. Greyerz), a district in the south-eastern 
portion of the Swiss canton of Fribourg, famed for its cattle 
and its cheese, and the original home of the Ranz des Vaches,” 
the melody by which the herdsmen call their cows home at 
milking time. It is composed of the middle reach (from Mont- 
bovon to beyond Bulle) of the Sarine or Saane valley, with its 
tributary glens of the Hongrin (left), the Jogne (right) and the 
Tr§me (left), and is a delightful pastoral region (in 1901; it 
contained 17,364 cattle). It forms an administrative district 
of the canton of Fribourg, its population in 1900 being 23,111, 
mainly French^ipeaking and Romanists. From Mpntbovon 
(ii m. by rail from Bulle) there are mountain railways lead- 
ing S.W. past Les Avants to Montreux (14 m.), ahd E. up the 
Sarine valley past Chfiteau d’Oex to Saanen or Gessenay (14 m.), 
and by a tunnel below a low pass to the Simme valley and Spiez 
on the Lake of Thun. The modern capitaiof the district is the 
small town of Bulle [Ger. Boll], with a I3th*century castle and in 
1900 3330 inhabitants, French-speaking and Romanists. But 
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64>i GRimiUBUB^ Jr: 

tiUii liiM<iricid cajritAl' ii ite very^^ little tom 4)f 

(SVfi^i^(whi(^ke^ s ^ in order to ditihgyirii k from 

the diidrict)i p^diM Oii a steep hiU of BuUe) dbote the 
left bank of Aie Berine, and at a height itf 27x3 ft above the 
sea-level. It h onljr accessible by a rough carriage road, and 
boasts of a ftie old castle^ at the loot of which is the solitary 
street of tbe towii; which in 1900 had 1389 inhabitants. 

The eaetle was the seat of the counts of the Gruy^e^ who are 
first mentioned in 1073. Aaxae bt said to come from the 
word fgrufir, meaning the officer of woods and forests^ but the 
counts bore the canting arms of a crane wfaidi are seen 
all over the castle and the town, lliat valiant family ended 
(in the legitimate line) with Count Michel (d. 1575) whose extra- 
vagance and consequent indebtedness compelli^ him in 1555 to 
8^11 bis domains to Bern and Fribourg. Bern took the upper 
Sarine valley (it still keeps Saanen at its head, but in 1798 lost 
the Pays d*£n-Haut to the canton du L£man^ which in 1803 
became the cantoil of Vaud). Fribourg took the rest of the 
county, which it added to Bulle and Albcuve (taken in 1537 from 
the bishop of Lausanne), and to the lordship of Jaun in the Jaun 
or Jogne valley (bought in 1502-1504 from its lords), in order to 
form the present administrative district of Gruy^e, which is 
not co-extensive with the historical county of that name. 

See the materials collected by 1. J. Hisely and published in suc> 
cessive vols, of the Mimoires et documents ae la sutsse romande . . . 
intfod. d Vkist. (1851); Histaive (2 voIb., 1855-1857); and Monu- 
ments de l*histoire (2 voIh., 1867-1869) ; K. V. von Bonstetten, 
Brtefe Uher ein sckweix. Hirtmtand (1781) (Eng. trans., 1784) ; J. 
Reichlen, La Gruydre illustrie (1890), seq. ; H. Raemy, La Gruy^re 
(1867) ; and Les Alpes fribourgeoises, by many autliors (tjausanne, 
1908). (W. A. B. C.) 

ORTNABUS (or Gryner), JOHANN JAKOB (1540-1617), 
Swiss Protestant divine, was born on the 1st of October 1540 at 
Bern. His father, Thomas (i5i2-x564)> was for a time professor 
of ancient languages at Basel and Bern, but afterwards became 
pastor of Roteln in Baden. He was nephew of the more eminent 
Simon Crynaeus (^.w.). Johann was educated at Basel, and in 
1559 received an appointment as curate to his father. In 1 563 he 
proceeded to Tubingen for the purpose of completing' his theo- 
logical studies, and in 1565 he returned to Roteln as successor 
to his father. Here he feit compelled to abjure the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and to renounce the formula 
concordiae. Called in 1575 to the chair of Old Testament 
exegesis at Basel, be became involved in unpleasant controversy 
with Simon Sulzer and other champions of Lutheran orthodoxy ; 
and in 1584 he was glad to accept an invitation to assist in the 
restoration of the university of Heidelberg. Returning to Basel 
in 1 586, after Simon Sulzer death, as antistes or superintendent 
of the church there and as professor of the New Testament, he 
exerted for upwards of twenty -five years a considerable influence 
upon both the church and the state affairs of that community, 
and acquired a wide reputation as a skilful theologian of the 
school of Ulrich Zwingli. Amongst other labours he helped to 
reorganize the gymnasium in 1588. Five years before his death 
he became totally blind, but continued to preach and lecture 
till his death on the 13th of August 1617. 

His many works include commentaries on various books of the 
Old and New Testament, Theologica iheonmata et problemata (1588), 
and a collection of patristic literature entitled Monumenta 5. patrum 
orthodoxograpka (2 vols.^ foL, 1569)* 

ORYNAIVIf SIMON (1493-1541), German scholar and theo- 
logian of the Reformation, son of Jacob Gryner, a Swabian 
peasant, was bom in 1493 at Vehringen, in Hohenzoll^n- 
Sigmaringen. He adopted the name Grynaeus from the epithet 
of Apollo in Virgil. He was a schoolfellow with Melanchthon 
at Pforzheim, whence he went to the university of Vienna, 
distinguishing himself there os a Latinist and Grecian, His 
appointment as rector of a school at Buda was of no long com 
tinuance ; his views excited the zeal of the Dominicans and he 
was thrown into prison. Gaining his freedom at the instance 
of Hungarian magnates, he visited Melanchthon at Witteid^erg, 
and in 1524 became professor of Greek at the university of 
Mridelberg, being in addition professor of Latin from 1526. 
Hylk^wingiian view of the Eucharist disturbed his relations with 
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hki Catholic coUesigues* Fi^ tsad Be had corresponded with 
Oec(diuli|iadius, who in sj^^tnvited him to Basel, which Efasmus 
had just left The umvemity beiiig. disorgaai^ Grynaeus 
pursued his studies^ and in X53X visited. Boglaxld ior researdh 
m libraries. A oOmmendatoiy letter from Eiasmus gained him 
the good offices of Sir Thomas More. He returned to Basel 
charged with the task of collecting the opinions of oontinental 
reformers on the subject of Heniy Vlll.’s divome, and was 
present at the death of Deoolampadius (Nov. 24, 1 531). He now, 
while holdh^ the chair of Greek, was appointed extraordinary 
professor of theology, and gave exegetical lectures on the New 
Testament. In 1534 Duke Ulrich called him to Wiirttembcig in 
aid of the reformation there, as well as for the reconstitution of 
the university of Tubingen, which he carried out in concert with 
Ambre^ius Blarer of Constanz. Two years later he had an active 
hand in the so-called First Helvetic Confession (the work of 
Swiss divines at Basel in January 1536) ; also in the conferences 
which urged the Swiss acceptance of tiie Wittenberg Concord 
(*S3^)* At the Worms conference (1540) between Catholics 
and Protestants he was the sole representative of the Swiss 
churches, being deputed by the authorities of Basel. He vw 
carried off suddenly in his prime by the plague at Basel on the 
1st of August 1541. A brilliant scholar, a mediating theologian, 
and personally of lovable temperament, his influence was great 
and wisely exercised. Erasmus and Calvin were among his 
correspondents. His chief works were Latin versions of Plutarch, 
Aristotle and Chrysostom. 

His son Samuel (i539-'i599) was professor of jurisprudence 
at Basel. His nephew Thomas (1512 ?-i564) was professor at 
Basel and minister in Baden, and left four distinguished sons 
of whom Johann Jakob (1540-1617) was a leader in the religious 
affairs of Basel. The last of the direct descendants of Simon 
Grynaeus was his namesake Simon (1725-1799), translator into 
Gcnnan of French and English anti-deistical works, and author 
of a version of the Bible in modern German (1776). 

See Bayle*s Dictionnaive ; W. T. Streuber in Hauck’s Realency- 
klopddie (1899) ; and for bibliography* Streuber's 5. Grynaei epis- 
tolae (1847). (A. Go.*) 

GRYPHIUS, ANDREAS (1616-1664), German lyric poet and 
dramatist, was born on the ixtli of October 1616, at Grossglogau 
in Silesia, where his father was a clergyman. The family name 
was Greif, latinized, according to ^e prevailing fashion, as 
Gryphius. Left early an orphan and driven from his native 
town by the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War, he received his 
schooling in various places, but notably at Fraustadt, where he 
enjoyed an excellent classical education. In 1634 he became 
tutor to the sons of the eminent jurist Georg von Schonborn 
(1579-1637), a man of wide culture and considerable wealth, 
who, after filling various administrative posts and writing many 
erudite volumes on law, had been rewarded by the emperor 
Ferdinand II. with tlie title and office of imperial count-palatine 
{Pfalzgraf). Schonborn, who recognized Gryphius’s genius, 
crowned him poeta laureatus, gave him the diploma of master 
of philosophy, and bestowed on him a patent of nobility, though 
Gryphius never used the title. A month later, on the 23rd of 
December 1637, Schonborn died ; and next year Gryphius went 
to continue lus studies at Leiden, where he remained six years, 
both hearing and delivering lectures. Here he fell under the 
influence of the great Dutch dramatists, Pieter CorneUssea.Hooft 
(1581-1647) and Joost van dep Vondel (1587-1679), who largely 
determined the character of his later Carnatic works. After 
travelling in France, Italy and South Germany, Gryphius settled 
in 1647 Fraustadt, where he began his dramatic work, and in 
1650 was appointed syndic of Glogau, a post he held until his 
death on the i6th of July 1664. A short time previously he had 
been admitted under the title of “ The Immortal ” into the 
Fruchlbringende Gesellschaft, a literary society, founded in 1617 
by Ludwig, prince of Anhalt-Kothen on the model of the Italian 
academies. 

Gryphius was a man of morbid disposition, and his melancholy 
temperament, fostered by the misfortunes of his childhood, 
is largely reflected in his lyrics, of which the most famous are the 
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(liAsiB). Hit be»t Work* a*© hb comedies, 
one of wrndh, Abswia odftr Hint Piter Sqmentai {166$% 

is evidently t^d on tlie comic episode of Fjnramus! and Thisbe 
in The Midsummer Nights Dream. Die gAiebie Damrase (1660), 
which is written in a Silesian dialect, contains* many touches of 
natirral simplicity and grace, and ranlb hi^ among the comparar 
tively small number of German dramas of the 17th century. 
Herrihilicrihrijax (1:663), founded on the Miles glonosus of 
Plautus, is a rather laboured attack on pedantry. Besides 
these three comedies, Gryphius wrote five tragedies. In all of 
them his tendency is to become wild and bombastic, but he 
had the merit of at least attempting to work out artistically 
conceived plans, and there are oocasional flashes both of passion 
and of imagination. His models seem to have been Seneca and 
Vondel. He had the courage, in Carolus Stuardus (1649) to deal 
with events of his own day ; his other tragedies are Leo Armenius 
(1646) ,* Kaiharina von Geargien (1657), Cardenio und Cdinde 
(1657) and Papinianus (1663). No German dramatic writer 
before him had risen to so high a level, nor had he worthy 
successors until about the middle of the xSth century. 

A complete edition of Gryphius's draman and lyric poetry has 
been published by H. Palm in the scries of the Stuttgart Literarische 
Verein (3 vols., 1878. 1882, 1884). Volumes of selected works wiii 
be found in W. Muller's Bihliotnek der deutschen Dichier des i^ien 
Jahrhunderts {1S22) and in J. Tittmann's Deutsche Dichter des lyten 
Jahrhunderts (1870). Iliere is also a good selection by H. Palm in 
Kurschner's Deutsche Nationalliteraiur. 

See O. Klopp; Andreas Gryphius als Dramatiker (1851) ; J. Her- 
mann, Ober Andreas Gryphius {1851) ; T. Wissowa, Beitrdee zur 
Kenntnis von Andreas Gryphius* Lehen und Schriften (1876) ; J. 
Wysocki, Andreas Gryphius et la tragHie allemande au XV ID 
SiicU ; and V. Mannheimer, Die Lyrik des Andreas Crryp/if us (1904). 

GUACMARO (said to be an obsolete Spanish word signifying 
one that cries, moans or laments loudly), the Spanish-American 
name of what English writers call the oil-bird, the Sieaiomis 
caripensis of ornithologists, a very remarkable bird, first described 
by Alexander von Humboldt {Voy. aux rig, equinoxiales 
i. 413, Eng. trans. iii. 119 ; Obs, Zoologie ii. 141, fjl. xliv.) 
from his own observation and from examples obtained by 
Aim6 J. A. Bonpland, on the visit of those two travellers, in 
September 1799, to a cave near Carip^ (at that time a monastery 
of Aragonese Capuchins) some forty miles S.K. of Cumani 
on the northern coast of South America. A few years later it 
was discovered, says Latham (Gen, Hist, Birds, 1823, vii. 365), 
to inhabit Trinidad, where it appears to bear the name of Dia- 
biotin ; ^ but by the receipt of specimens procured at Sarayacu 
in Peru, Cajamarca in the Peruvian Andes, and Antioquia 
in Colombia (Proc, Zool, Societyy 1878, pp. 139, 140; 1879, 
p. 532), its range has been shown to be much greater than had 
been supposed. The singularity of its structure, its curious 
habits, and its peculiar economical value have naturally attracted 
no little attention from zoologists. First referring it to the genus 
Caprimulgus, its original describer soon saw that it was no true 
goatsucker. It was subsequently separated as forming a sub- 
family, and has at last been regarded as the type of a distinct 
family, SteatomUhidae-^a. view which, though not put forth till 
1870 (Zool, Record, vi. 67), seems now to be generally deemed 
correct. Its systematic position, however, can scarcely be 
considered settled, for though on the whole its predominating 
alliance may be with the Capiimdgidae, nearly as much affinity 
may be traced to the Strigidae, while it possesses some characters 
in which it differs from both (Proe, Zool, Society, 1873, pp. 
5 ^^“S 3 S)-, About as big as a crow, its plumage exhibits the 
blendeid tints of chocolate-colour and grey, barred and pencilled 
with dark-brown or black, and spotted in places with white, 
that prevail in the two families just named. The beak is hard, 
strong and deeply notched, the nostrils are prominent, and the 
gape is furnished with twelve long hairs on each side. The legs 
and toes are comparatively feeble, but the wings are large. In 
habits the guachato is wholly nocturnal, slumbering by day 
in deep and dark caverns which it frequents in vast numbers. 
Towards evening it arouses itself, and, with croaking and 

^ Nc^ to be oonfounded with the bird so called in the French 
Antilles, Which is a petrel (Oestrelata ) . 


dattmiig^ wbiGhi haik beem Ificened to that of efietenets, it 
hppcoaches the exit of its rdatiat, whence at issues 

in search of its food, which, so far as is known, consisils entisely 
6i oily nuts or fruits, belonging especially to the genera Aekras, 
Aiphanas, Laurus and Psichotria, some of them sought^ it would 
seem, at a very great distance, for Funck(B4tf..drfld.6V.B«iKcsBe^ 
xi. pi, 2, pp. 371-377) states that in the stnmacb of one he 
obtained at Catip6 he found the seed of a tree which he believed 
did not grow nearer than 80 leagues. The hard, indigestible 
seeds swdlowed by the goacharo are found in quantities on the 
floor and the ledges of the caverns it frequents, Where many of 
them for a time vcgetate> the plants thus growing beipg etiolated 
from want of light, and, according to travellers, forming a 
singular feature of the gloomy scene which these [id^es present. 
The guacharo is said to build a bowl-like nest of clay, in which 
it lays from two to four white eggs, with a smooth but lustreless 
surface, resembling those of some owls. The young soon after 
they are hatched become a perfect mass of fat, and while yCt in 
the nest are sought by the Indians, who at Caripe, and perhaps 
elsewhere, make a special business of taking them and extracting 
the oil they contain. This is done about midsummer, when 
by the aid of torches and long poles many thousands of the 
young birds are slaughtered, while their parents in alarm and 
rage hover over the destroyers* heads, uttering harsh and 
deafening cries. The grease is melted over fires kmdled at the 
cavem*s mouth, run into earthen pots, and preserved for use 
in cooking as well as for tlie lighting of lamps. It is said to be 
pure and limpid, free from any disagreeable taste or smell, and 
capable of being kept for a year without turning rancid. In 
Trinidad the young are esteemed a great delicacy for the table 
by many, though some persons object to their peculiar scent, 
which resembles that of a cockroach (Blatta), and consequently 
refuse to eat them. The old birds also, according to E. C. 
Taylor (Ibis, 1864, p. 90), have a strong crow-like odour. But 
one species of the genus Steatornis is known. 

In addition to the works above quoted valuable information about 
this curious bird may bo found under the following references: 
L’Hermimcr, Ann, Si, Nat. (1836), p, 60, and Nouv, Ann. Mies. 
(1838), p. 321; Hautessicr, Rev. Zool. (1838), p. 164: J. Milllcr, 
Monatsb. Bert. Acad. (1841), p. 172, and Archiv far Anat. (1862), 
pp. i-ii ; des Murs, Rev. zool. (1843) , p. 32, and Ool. Orn. pp. 260- 
263; Blanchard, Ann. Mus. (1859), xi. pi. 4, fig. 30; Kunig-Wart- 
hauseu, Journ. fur Orn, (1868), pp. 384-387 ; Gocring, Vargasia 
(1869), pp. 124-128 ; Murio, Ibis (1873), pp. 81-86. (A. N.) 

GUACO, Huaco or Guao, also Vcjuco and Bejuco, terms 
applied to various Central and South Anierican and West Indian 
plants, in repute for curative virtues. The Indians and negroes 
of Colombia believe the plants known to them as guaco to 
have been so named after a species of kite, thus designated in 
imitation of its cry, which they say attracts to it ^ snakes 
that serve it principally for food ; they further hold the tradition 
that their antidotal qualities were discovered through the 
otiservation that the bird eats of their leaves, and even spreads 
the juice of the same on its wings, during contests with its 
prey. The disputes that have arisen as to what is “ the true 
guaco ” are to be attributed mainly to the fact that the names 
of the American Indians for all natural objects are generic, and 
their genera not always in coincidence with those of naturalists. 
Thus any twining plant with a heart-shaped leaf, white and green 
above and purple beneath, is called by them guaco (R, Spruce, 
in Howard’s Neueva Quinologia, “ Cinchona succirubra,” p, 22, 
note). What is most commonly recognized in Colombia as 
guaco, or Vejuco del guaco, would appear to be Mikania Guaco 
(Humboldt and Bonpland PL equinox, ii. 84^ pL Z05, iSc^), 
a climbing Composite plant of the tribe Eupatoriaceae, affecting 
moist and shady situations, and having a much-branched and 
deep-growing root, variegated, serrate, opposite leaves and dull- 
white flowers, in axillary clusters. The whole plant emits a 
disagreeable odpur. It is stated that the Indians of Central 
America, after having ** guaconized ’* themselves, i.e. taken 
guaco, catch >vith impunity the most dangerous snakes, wfiich 
writhe in their hands as ^ough touched by a hot iron(B. Seemann, 
Hooker's Joum. of BoL v. 76, X853). The odour alone of guaco 
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has been said to cause iii’ Snakes a state of^tilpor and torpidity ; 
and Humboldt, who observed that the near approach of a rod 
steeped in guaco-juice was obnoxious to the venomous Coluber 
corallinuSf was of opinion that inoculation with it imparts to the 
perspiration an odour which makes reptiles unwilling to bite. 
The (faw is not used in modern therapeutics. 

OUAMLAIARA, an inland city of Mexico and capital of the 
state of Jalisco, 275 m. (direct) W.N.W. of the Federal capital, 
in lat. 20^ 41' 10*^ N., long. 103® 21' 15* W. Pop. (1895) 
83,934; (1900) 101,208. Guadalajara is served by a short 
branch of the Mexican Central railway from Irapuato. 
llie city is in the Antemamc valley near the Rio Grande de 
Santiago, 5092 ft. above sea-level. Its climate is dry, mild and 
ht^althy, though subject to sudden changes. The city is well 
l)uilt, with straight and well-paved streets, numerous plazas, 
public gardens and shady promenades. Its puUic services 
include tramways and electnc lighting, the JuanacatUn falls 
of the Rio Grande near the city furnishing the electric power. 
Guadalajara is an episcopal see, and its cathedral, built between 
1571 and 1618, is one of the largest and most elaborately 
decorated churches in Mexico. The government palace, whidi 
like the cathedral faces upon the plaza mayor, is generally 
considered one of the finest specimens of Spanish architecture 
in Mexico. Other important edifices and institutions are the 
university, with its schools of law and medicine, the mint, built 
in 1811, the modern national college and high schools, a public 
library of over 28,000 volumes, an episcopal seminary, an 
academy of fine arts, the Teatro liegollado, and the large modem 
granite building of the penitentiary. 'Ihere are many interesting 
churches and eleven conventual establishments in the city. 
Charitable institutions of a high character are also prominent, 
among which are the Hospicio, which includes an asylum for 
the aged, infirm, blind, deaf and dumb, foundlings and orphans, 
a primary school for both sexes, and a girls* training school, 
and the Hospital de San Miguel de Helen, which is a hospital, 
an insane asylum, and a school for little children. One of the 
most popular public resorts of the city is the Paseo, a beautiful 
drive and promenade extending along both banks of the Rio San 
Juan de Dio.s for r| m. and terminating in the alameda, or public 
garden. The city has a good water-supply, derived from springs 
and brought in through an aqueduct 8 m. long. (luadalajara 
is surrounded by a fertile agricultural district and is an important 
commercial town, but the city is chiefly distinguished as the 
centre of the iron, steel and glass industries of Mexico. It is also 
widely known for the artistic pottery manufactured by the 
Indians of the city and of its suburb, San Pedro. Among other 
prominent industries are the manufacture of cotton and woollen 
goods, leather, furniture, hats and sweetmeats. Guadalajara 
was founded in 1531 by Nuho de Guzman, and became the seat 
of a bishop in iS49* Calderon bridge near the city was the 
scene of a serious defeat of the revolutionists under Hidalgo in 
January 1811. The severe earthquake of the 31st of May 1818 
partially destroyed the two cathedral steeples ; and that of the 
nth of March 1875 damaged many of the larger buildings. The 
population includes large Indian and mestizo elements. 

GUADALAJARA, a province of central Spain, formed in 1833 
of districts taken from New Castile; bounded on the N. by 
Segovia, Soria and Saragossa, E. by Saragossa and Teniel, 
S. by Cuenca and W. by Madrid. Pop. (1900) 200,186; area, 
4676 sq. m. Along the northern frontier of (juadalajara rise the 
lofty Guadarrama mountains, culminating in the peaks of La 
Cebollera (6955 ft.) and Ocejon (6775 ft.); the rest of the 
province, apart from several lower ranges in the cast, belongs 
to the elevated plateau of New Castile, and has a level or slightly 
undulating surface, which forms the upper basin of the river 
Tagus, and is watered by its tributaries the Tajuha, Henares, 
Jarama and Gallo. The climate of this region, as of Castile 
generally, is marked by the extreme severity of its winter cold 
and summer heat ; the soil varies very much in quality, but 
is fertile enough in many districts, notably the comlands of the 
Alrarria, towiuds the south. Few of the cork and oak forests 
which formerly covered the mountains have escaped destruction ; 


and the higher tracts of land are mainly pasture for the sheep 
and goats which form the principal wealth of the peasantry. 
Grain, olive oil, wine, saSroii, silk and flax are produced, but 
agricidture makes little pn^iress, owing to defective com- 
munications BXkd unscientific farming. In 1903, the only 
minerals worked were common salt and silver, and the total 
output of the mines was valued at £25,000. Deposits of iron, 
lead and gold abo exist and were worked by the Romans ; but 
their exploitation proved unprofitaUe when renewed in the 
19th century. Trade is stammnt and the local industries are 
those common to almost all Spanish towns and villages, such as 
the manufacture of coarse doth and pottery. The Madrid- 
Sar^ossa railway traverses the province for 70 m. ; the roads 
are iU-kept and insufficient. Guaulalajara (ii)i44) is the capital, 
and the only town with more than 5000 inhabitants ; Molina 
de Aragon, a fortified town built at the foot of the Parameras 
' de Molina (2500-3500 ft.), and on the right bank of the Gallo, 
a tributary •of the Tagus, is of some importance as an agricultural 
centre. Siguenza, on the railway, is an episcopal city, with a 
fine Romanesque cathedral dating from the nth century. It 
is probably the ancient Segontia, founded in 218 b.c. by refugees 
from Saguntum. The population of the province, which numbers 
only 42 per sq. m., decreased slightly between 1870 and 1900, 
and extreme poverty compels many families to emigrate (see 
also Castile). 

GUADALAJARA, the capital of the Spanish province of 
Guadalajara, on the left bank of the river Henares, and on 
the Madrid-Saragossa railway, 35 m. E.N.E. of Madrid. Pop. 
(1900) 11,144. Guadalajara is a picturesque town, occupying 
a somewhat sterile plain, 2100 ft. above the sea. A Roman 
I aqueduct and the Roman foundations of the bridge built in 
1 1758 across the Henares bear witness to its antiquity. Under 
Roman and Visigothic rule it was known as Arriaca or Caraca ; 
its present name, which sometimes appears in medieval chronicles 
as Godelfare, represents the W ad-al-hajarah, or “ Valley of 
Stones,** of the Moors, who occupied the town from 714 until 
1081, when it was captured by Alvar Yanez de Minaya, a comrade 
of the more famous Cid. The church of Santa Maria contains 
the image of the “ Virgin of Battles,’* which accompanied 
Alphonso VI. of Castile (1072-1109) on his campaigns against 
the Moors ; and there are several other ancient and interesting 
churches in Guadalajara, besides two palaces, dating from the 
15th century, and built with that blend of Christian and Moorish 
pchitecture which Spaniards call the Mudejar style. The more 
important of these is the palace of the ducal house del Infantado, 
formerly owned by the Mendoza family, whose panteon, or 
mausoleum, added between 1696 and 1720 to the 13th-century 
church of San Francisco, is remarkable for the rich sculpture 
of its tombs. The town and provincial halls date from 1585, 
and the college of engineers was originally built by Philip V., 
early in the i8th century, as a cloth factory. Manufactures of 
soap, leather, woollen fabrics and bricks have superseded the 
original cloth-weaving industry for which Guadalajara was long 
celebrated ; there is also a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. 

GUADALQUIVIR (ancient Baetis, Moorish Wadi al Kebir, ** the 
Great River **), a river of southern Spain. What is regarded as 
the main stream rises 4475 ft. above sea-level between the 
Sierra de Cazorla and Sierra del Pozo, in the province of Jaen. 
It does not become a laige river until it is joined by the Guadiana 
Menor (Guadianamenor) on the left, and the Guadalimar on the 
right. Lower down it receives many tributaries, the chief being 
the Genii or Jenil, from the left. The general direction of the 
river is west by south, but a few miles above Seville it changes 
to south by west. Below Curia it traverses the series of broad 
fens known as Las Marismas, the greatest area of swan^p in the 
Iberian Peninsula. Here it forms two subsidiaxy channels, the 
western 31 m., the eastern 12 m. long, which rejoin the main 
stream on the borders of the province of Cadiz. Below Sanlficar 
the river enters the Atlantic after a total course of 360 ,m. 
It drains an area of 2 1,865 sq. m. Though the shortest of the great 
rivers of the peninsula, it is the only one which flows at all seasons 
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with a full stream^ being fed in winter by the raim^ in summer by 
the melted snows of the Sierra Nevada. Inthe time of the Moors 
it was navigable up to Cordova^ but owing to the accumulation 
of silt in its lower reaches it is now only navigable up to Seville 
by vessels of 1200 to 1500 tons. 

ll(UiWB]X)UFE, a French colony in the West Indies^ l)ring 
between the British islandsof Montserrat on the N.,and Dominica 
on the S., between 15° 59' and 16° 20' N. and 61® 31' and 61® 50' 
W. It consists of two entirely distinct islands^ separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, Riviire SaUe (Salt river), varying from 
100 ft. to 400 ft. in width and navigable for small vessels. The 
western island, a rugged mass of ridges, peaks and lofty uplands, 
is called B^^Terre, while the eastern and smaller island, the 
real low-land, is known as Grande-Terre. A sinuous ridge runs 
through Basse-Terre from N. to S. In the north-west rises the 
peak of Grosse Montagne(237o ft.), from which sharp spurs radiate 
in all directions ; near the middle of the west coast are the twin 
heights of Les Mamelles (2536 ft. and 2368 ft.). Farther south 
the highest elevation is attained in La SouMire (4900 ft.) In 
1797 this volcano was active, and in 1843 its convulsions laid 
several towns in ruins ; but a few thermal springs and solfataras 
emitting vapour are now its only signs of activity. The range 
terminates in the extreme south in the jagged peak of Caraibe 
(2300 ft.). Basse-Terre is supremely beautiful, its cloud-capped 
mountains being clothed with a mantle of luxuriant vegetation. 
On Grande-Terre the highest elevation is only 450 ft., and this 
island is the seat of extensive sugar plantations. It consists of 
a plain composed mainly of limestone and a conglomerate of sand 
and broken shells known as maconne de bon dieu, much used for 
building. The bay between the two sections of Guadeloupe 
on the north is called Grand Cul-de-Sac Marin, that on the 
south being Petit Cul-de-Sac Marin. Basse-Terre (364 scj. m,^ 
is 28 m. long by 12 m. to 15 m. wide ; Grande-Terre (255 sq. m.) 
is 22 m. long from N. to S., of irregular shape, with a long 
peninsula, Chateaux Point, stretching from the south-eastern 
extremity. Basse-Terre is watered by a considerable number 
of streams, most of which in the rainy season are liable to sudden 
floods (locally called galions), but Grande-Terre is practically 
destitute of springs, and the water-supply is derived almost 
entirely from ponds and cisterns. 

The west half of the island consists of a foundation of old 
eruptive rocks upon which rest the recent accumulations of the 
great volcanic cones, together with mechanical deposits derived 
from the denudation of the older rocks. Grande-Terre on the 
other hand, consists chiefly of nearly horizontal limestones 
lying conformably upon a series of fine tuffs and ashes, the whole 
belonging to the early part of the Tertiary system (probably 
Eocene and OHgocene). Occasional deposits of marl and limestone 
of late Pliocene age rest unconformably upon these older beds ; 
and near the coast there are raised coral reefs of modern date. 

The mean annual temperature is 78® F., and the minimum 
61® F., and the maximum loi® F. From July to November 
heavy rains fall, the annual average on the coast being 86 in., 
while in the interior it is much greater. Guadeloupe is subject 
to terrible storms. In 1825 a hurricane destroyed the town of 
Basse-Terre, and Grand Bourg in Marie Galante suffered , a 
like fate in 1865. The soil is rich and fruitful, sugar having long 
been its staple product. The other crops include cereals, cocoa, 
cotton, manioc, yams and rubber ; tolmcco, vanilla, coffee and 
bananas are grown, but in smaller quantities. Over 30 % of the 
total area is under cultivation, and of this more than 50% is 
under sugar. The centres of this industry are St Anne, Pointe-^- 
Pitre and Le Moule, where there are well-equipped usines, and 
there is also a large ustne at Basse-Terre. The forests, corded 
to the island of Basse-Terre, are extensive and rich in valuable 
woods, but, being difficult of access, are not worked. Salt and 
sulphur are the only minerals extracted, and in addition to the 
sugar usims, there are factories for the making of rum, liqueurs, 
chocolate, t^sides fruit- canning works and tanneries. France 
takes most of the exports ; and next to France, the United 
States, Great Britain and India are the countries most interested 
in the import trade. 
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The inhabitants of Guadeloupe consist of a few white officials 
and planters, a few East Indian immigrants from the French 
possessions in India, and the rest negroes and mulattoes. These 
mulattoes are famous for their grace and beauty of both form 
uid feature. The women greatly outnumber the men, and there 
is a very large percentage of illegitimate births. Pop. (1900) 
182,112. 

The governor is assisted by a privy council, a director of the 
interior, a procurator-general and a paymaster, and there is 
also an elected legislative council of 30 members. The colony 
fonns a department of France and is represented in the French 
parliament by a senator and two deputies. jPolitioal elections 
are very eagerly contested, the mulatto element always striving 
to gain the preponderance of power. 

The seat of government, of the Apostolic administration and 
of the court of appeal is at Basse-Terre (7762), which is situated 
on the south-west coast of the island of that name. It is 
a picturesque, healthy town standing on an open roadstead. 
Pomte-ArPitre (17,242), the largest town, lies in Grande-Terre 
near the mouth of the RiviAre SalAe. Its excellent harbour has 
made it the chief port and commercial capital of the colony. 
Le Moule (10,378) on the east coast of Grande-Terre does a 
considerable export trade in sugar, despite its poor harbour. 
Of the other towns, St Anne (9497), Mome k TEau (8442), Petit 
Canal (6748), St Francois (5265), Petit Bouig (5110) and Trois 
RiviAres (5016), are the most important. 

Round Guadeloupe are grouped its dependencies, namely, 
La.Desirade, 6 m. E., a narrow rugged island 10 sq. m. in area ; 
Marie Galante 16 m. S.E. Les Saintes, a group of seven small 
islands, 7 m. S., one of the strategic pomts of the Antilles, 
with a magnificent and strongly fortified naval harbour; St 
Martin, 142 m. N.N.W. ; and St Bartholomew, 130 m. N.N.W, 

History . — Guadeloupe was discovered by Columbus in 1493, 
and received its name in honour of the monastery of S. Maria 
dc Guadalupe at Estremadura in Spain. In 1635 TOlivc and 
Duplessis took possession of it in the name of the French Company 
of the Islands of America, and TOlive exterminated the Caribs 
with great cruelty. Four chartered companies were ruined in 
their attempts to colonize the island, and in 1674 it passed 
into the possession of the French crown and long remained a 
dependency of Martinique. After unsuccessful attempts in 1666, 
1691 and 1703, the British captured the island in 1759, and 
held it for four years. Guadeloupe was finally separated from 
Martinique in 1775, but it remained under the governor of the 
French Windward islands. In 1782 Rodney defeated the French 
fleet near the island, and the British again obtained possession 
in April 1794, but in the following summer they were driven out 
by Victor Hugues with the assistance of the slaves whom he had 
liberated for the purpose. In 1802 Bonaparte, then first consul, 
sent an expedition to the island in order to re-establish slaveiy, 
but, after a heroic defence, many of the negroes preferred suicide 
to submission. During the Hundred Days in 1810, the British 
once more occupied the island, but, in spite of its cession to 
Sweden by the treaty of 1813 and a French invasion in 1814, 
they did not withdraw till 1816. Between 1816 and 1825 the 
code of laws peculiar to the island was introduced. Municipal 
institutions were established in 1837 ; and slavery was finally 
abolished in 1848. 

GUADET, MARGUERITE £LIE (1758-1794), French Revolu- 
tionist, was born at St £milion near Bordeaux on the 20th 
of July 1758. When the Revolution broke out he had already 
gained a reputation as a brilliant advocate at Bordeaux* In 
1790 he was made administrator of the Gironde and in 1791 
president of the criminal tribunal. In this year he was elected 
to the legislative Assembly as one of the brilliwt group of 
deputies known subsequently as Girondins or Girondists. As 
a supporter of the constitution of 1791 he joined the Jacobin 
club, and here and in the Assembly became an eloquent advocate 
of all the measures directed against real or 'supposed traitors to 
the constitution. He bitterly attacked the ministers of Louis 
XVL, and was largely instrumental in forcing the king to accept 
the Girondist ministry of the 15th of March 1792. He was 
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aa ardent advocate of the policy of forcing Louis XVI. into 
harmony with the Revolution ; moved (May 3) for the dismissal 
of the king’s non-^juring confessor^ for . the banishment of all 
non-juring priests (Hay 16)^ for the disbandment of the royal 
guard (May 30)^ and the formation in Paris of a camp of fUMs 
(June 4). He remained a royalist, however, and with Gensonn6 
and Vergniaud even addressed a letter to the king soliciting a 
private mterview. Whatever negotiations may have resulted, 
however, were cut short by the insurrection of the 10th of 
August. Guadet, who presided over the Assembly during part 
of tills fateful day, put himself into vigorous opposition to the 
insurrectionary Commune of Paris, and it was on his motion 
timt on the 30th of August the Assembly voted its dissolution — 
a decision reversed on the following day. In September Guadet 
was returned by a large nuijority as deputy to the Convention. 
At the trial of Louis XVL he voted for an appeal to the people 
and for the death sentence, but with a respite pending appeal. 
In March 1793 he had several conferences with Danton, who was 
anxious to bring about a rapprochement between the Girondists 
and the Mountain during the war in La VencMe, but he un^ 
conditionally refused to join hands with the man whom he held 
responsible for the massacres of September. Involved in the fall 
of the Girondists, and his arrest being decreed on the 2nd of 
une Z793, he fled to Caen, and afterwards hid in his father’s 
ouse at St l^milion. He was discovered and taken to Bordeaux, 
where, after his identity had been established, he was guillotined 
on the 17th of June 1794. 

See J. Guadet, Les Givondim (Paris, 1889) ; and F. A. Aulard, 
Les Orafeurs la et d$ la convention (Paris, and ed., 1906). 

GUADIANA (anc. AnaSf Moorish Wadi Ana), a river of Spain 
and Portugal. The Guadiana was long believed to rise in the 
lowland known as the Campo de Montiel, where a chain of small 
lakes, the Lagunas de Ruidera (partly in Ciudad Real, partly 
in Albojcete), are linked together by the Guadiana Alto or Upper 
Guadiana. This stream flows north-westward from the last 
lake and vanishes underground within 3 m. of the river Zancara 
or Giguela. Alx)ut 22 m. S.W. of tlie point of disappearance, 
the Guadiana Alto was believed to re-emerge in the form of 
several large springs, which form numerous lakes near the 
21ancara and are known as the eyes of the Guadiana ” (los 
ojos de Guadiana), The stream which connects them with the 
ii^ncara is called the Guadiana Bajo or. Lower Guadiana. It is 
now known that the Guadiana Alto has no such course, but 
flows underground to the Zancara itself, which is the true 
“ Upper Guadiana.” The Zancara rises near the source of the 
Jucar, in the east of the tableland of La Mancha; thence it 
Hows westward, assurning the name of Guadiana near Ciudad 
Real, and reaching the' Portuguese frontier 6 m. S.W. of Badajoz. 
In piercing the Sierra Morena it forms a series of foaming rapids, 
and only begins to be navigable at Mertola, 42 m. from its mouth. 
From the neighbourhood of Badajoz it forms the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal as far as a point near Monsaraz, 
where it receives the small river Priega Mufioz on the left, and 
passes into Portuguese territory, with a southerly direction. 
At Pomarflo it again becomes a frontier stream and forms a 
broad estuary 25 m. long. It enters the Gulf of Cadiz between 
the Portuguese town of Villa Real de Santo Antonio and the 
Spanish Ayamonte, after a total course of 510 m. Its moutb 
is divided by sandbanks into many channels. Ttie Guadiana 
drains an area of 31,940 sq. m. Its principal tributaries are 
the Zu>ar, Jabalon, Matachel and Ardila from the left ; the 
Bullaque, Ruecas, Botoa, Degebe and Cobres from the right. 

The Guadiana Menor (or Guadianamettor, ue. “Lesser 
Guadiana ”) rises in the Sierra Nevada, receives two large 
tributaries, the Fardes from the right and l^rbata from the left, 
and enters the Guadalquivir near Ubeda, after a course of 95 nu 

CfUADlX, a city of southern Spain, in the province of Granada ; 
on the left bank of the river Guadix, subtributary of the 
Guadiana Menor, and on the Madrid-Valdepeiias-Almeria railway. 
Popi^(i9Co) 12,652. Guadix occupies part of an elevated plateau 
ailmong the nort^rn foothills of the Sierra Nevada. It is sur- 
ruuhded by ancient walls, and was formerly dominated by a 


M6qrish catstie, now m ruins.> It is an episcopal see of gKat 
antiquity, but its cathedral, built in the 18th century (m the site 
of a mosque, possesses littie architectural merit. The city was 
once famous fot its cutlery ; but its modem manufactures 
(chiefly earthenware, hempen goods, and hats)are incorutiderable. 
It has some trade in wool, cotton, flax, com and UquetuiBL The 
warm mineral springs of Graena, much frequented during the 
summer, are 6 m. W. Guadix el Viejo, S N*W., was the 
Roptun Acci, and, according to tradition, the seat of the first 
Iberian bish^ric, in the 2nd century. After 7x1 it rose to some 
importance as a Moorish fortress and trading station, and was 
renamed Wad Atk, ** Water of Life.” It was surrendered without 
a siege to the Spaniards, under Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1489. 

GUADUA8, a town of the department of Cundinamarca, 
G)k)mbia, 53 m. N.W. of Bogotd on the old road between that 
city and tl^ Magdalena river port of Honda. Pop. (1900, 
estimate) 9000, duefly Indians or of mixed blood. It stands 
in a narrow and picturesque valley formed by spurs of the 
Eastern Cordillera, and on a small stream bearing the same name, 
which is that of the South American bamboo {guaduas), found 
in great abundance along its hanks. Sugar-cane and coflee are 
cultivated in the vicinity, and fruits of various kinds are produced 
in great abundance. The elevation of the town is 3353 ft. above 
the sea, and it has a remarkably uniform temperature throughout 
the whole year. Guaduas has a pretty church facing upon its 
plaza, and an old monastery now used for secular purposes. 
The importance of the town sprang from its position on the old 
camino real between Bogotd and Honda, an importance that has 
passed away with the completion of the railway from Girardot 
to the Bogotd plateau. Guaduas was founded in 1614. 

GUAIACUH, a genus of trees of the natural order Zygo- 
phyUaceae, I'he guaiacum or lignum-vitae tree (Ger. Guajak- 
baum, Franzosenbaum, Pockenholzbaum ; Fr, Gayac, Gdiac), 
Gk o^inale, is a native of the West Indies and the north coast 
of South America, where it attains a height of 20 to 30 ft. Its 
branches are numerous, fiexuous and knotted ; the leaves 
opposite and pinnate, with caducous (falling early) stipules, 
and entire, glabrous, obovatc or oval leaflets, arranged in 2 or, 
more rarely, 3 pairs ; the flowers are in axillary clusters (cymes), 
and have 5 oval pubescent sepals, 5 distinct pale-blue petals 
three times the length of the sepals, 10 stamens, and a 2-celled 
superior ovary. The fruit is about i in. long, with a leathery 
pericarp, and contains in each of its two cells a single seed 
(see fig.). G, sanctum grows in the Bahamas and Cuba, and at 
Key West in Florida. It is distinguished from G. officinale by 
its smaller and narrow leaflets, which arc in 4 to 5 pairs, by its 
shorter and glabrous sepals, and 5-celled and s-winged fruit. 
G. arboreum, the guaiacum tree of Colombia, is found in the valley 
of the Magdalena up to altitudes 800 metres (2625 ft.) above 
sca-level, and reaches considerable dimensions. Its wood is of a 
yellow colour merging into green, and lias an almost pulverulent 
fracture ; the flowers are yellow and conspicuous ; and the fruit 
is dry and 4-winged. 

The lignum vitae of commerce, so named on account of its high 
repute as a medicinal agent in past times, when, also it was known 
Qs. lignum sanctum and lignum Indicum, lignum guaycanum, or 
l^simply guayacan, is procured from G, officinale, and in smaller 
amount from G, sanctum. It is exported in large logs or blocks, 
generally divested of bark, and presents in transverse section 
very slightly marked concentric rings of growth, and scarcely 
any trai:es of pith ; with the aid of a magnifying glass the 
m^uUary rays are seen to be equidistant and very numerous. 
The outer wood, the sapwood or alburnum, is of a pale yellow 
hue, and devoid of resin ; the inner, the heartwood or duramen, 
which is by far the larger proportion, is of a dark greenish-brown, 
contains in its pores 26 % of resin, and has a specific gravity of 
i’333> w^d therefore sinks in water on which the alburnum 
floats. Owing to the diagonal and oblique arrangement of the 
successive layers of its fibres, the wood cannot be split ; and on 
account of its hardness, density and tiurability it is much valued 
for the manufacture of ships’ pulleys, rulers, skittle-balls, 
mallets and other articles. 
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Chipft or turnings of the heartwood of G. ofieinale (guaiaei 
Upturn) ate employed in the pmpaxatioa ol the smsae 
emtpmtus comeniraius of British pfaaniu^. They may be 
lecognized by being either yellow or grewiish-brown in colour^ 
and by taming bluish-green when treated with nitric acid^ or 
when heated with corrosive sublimate, and green with solution 
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Guaiacum or Limum Vitae. Guiacum officinale shoc^t '-bearing leaves 
and flowers, i^rruit; 2j Vertical section of fruit, showing the 
solitary pendulous seed in eacli chamber. All about ^ natural size. 

of chloride of lime. They are occasionally adulterated with 
boxwood shavings. Lignum vitae is imparted chiefly from 
St Domingo, the Bahamas and Jamaica. 

The bark was formerly used in medicine ; it contains much 
calcium oxalate, and yields on incineration 23 of ash. Guaiacum 
resin, the guaiaci resina of pharmacopoeias, is obtained from tlie 
wood as an exudation from natural Assures or from incisions ; by 
heating billets about 3 ft. in length, bored to permit of the outflow 
of the resin ; or by boiling chips and raspings in water to which 
salt has been added to raise the temperature of ebullition. It 
occurs in rounded or oval tears, commonly coated with a greyish- 
greeu dust, and supposed to be the produce of 0 , sanaum, or in large 
brownish or greenish - brown masse.s, translucent at the edges ; 
fuses at 85® C. ; is brittle, and has a vitreous fracture, and a slightly 
balsamic odour, increased by pulverization and by heat ; and is at 
first ta.*deless when chewed, but produces subsequently a sen.se of 
heat in the throat. It is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
creasote, oil of cloves and solutions of caustic alkalies ; and its 
solution gives a blue colour with gluten, raw potato parings and the 
roots of horse-radish, carrot and variou.s other plants. The alcoholic 
tincture becomes green with sodium hypochlorite, and with nitric 
acid turns in succession green, blue and brown. With glycerin it 
gives a clear solution, and with nitrous ether a bliiish-green gelatinous 
mass. It is blued by various oxidizing sigents, e.g. ozone, and, as 
Schdnbcin discovered, by the juice of certain fungi. The chief 
constituents are three distinct resins, g^iaconic acid, 

(7^ %)i guaiac acid, wliich is closely allied to benzoic acid, anci 
guaiaretic acid. Like all resins, these are insoluble in water, soluble 
in alkalies, but precipitated on neutralization of the alkaline solution. 

Guaiacum wood'was first introduced into Europe by the Spaniard.*? 
in 1508, and Nicolaus Poll, writing in 1517 (see Luisinus, De morho 
gallicQ, p. 210^ Yen., X5OO), states that some three thousand persous 
in Spain had already been restored to healtli by it. The virtues of 
the resin, however, were not known until a later period, and in 
Thomas Pa3mel's translation (Of the Wood called Guaiacum, Stc., 
p. 9, ed. of 1540) of Ulrich von Hutten*s treatise De morbi gallici 
cufotione adminUtfotionem ligni guaiaci (1519} we read of the 
wood : ** There folowetli fro it, whan it bourneth a gpmme, which 
we yet knowe not, for what pourjjose it seriicth.” Flflckiger and 
Hanbury (Pharmacographia, p. 95) state that the first edition of 
the Loudon Pharmacopoeia in which they find the resin mentioned 
is that of 1677. The decoction of the wood was administered in gout, 
the stone, palsy, leprosy, dropsy, epilepsy, and other diseases, 
but principally m tho '* morbus gailicus,*’ or syphilis, for wluch it 
was reckoned a certain specific, insomuch tliat 'at first “ the physi- 
tions wolde not allowe it, perceyuynge that tlieyr profile wolde 
decay thexby ** (Paynel, op, cU. p. 8). Minute instructions are 
given in old works as to the mode of administering guaiacum. 
The patient was confined in a closed and heated chraber, was 
placed on the lowest passible diet, and, after liberal purgation, was 
made twice a day to drink a milk-warm decoction of me wood. The 


nae of sslt was ^pocisUy to be avc^d. A decoctmu. of xlh of 
guaiocum was held to be sufficient for the four ,flr^ days of the 
treatment. The earlier opinions as to the efficacy of^kfacum 
came’tb be much modified in the course of time, and Dr Ptetson 
{Oheemdiont oh the Effects of Various ArtuUes of the Mat, Mad, im 
the Cure of Lues Venerea, c. i., ao 4 Od., 1807) says never 

saw one single instance in which the powers of this medicine ei^- 
cated the venereal virus." He found its beneficial ettecls to be most 
marked in cases of secondary symptoms. CWifeiacum resiii is giVen 
medicinally in doses of 5-15 grains. Its important preparatioas in 
the British .Pharmacopoeia axe the misiura gmad (dose oz.), 
the ammoniated . tincture of guaiacum (dose i-i dnichm)^;in which 
the resin is dissolved by means of ammonia, and the trochiscu.s or 
lozenge, containing 3 graimi of the resin. This lozenge is un- 
doubtedly of value when given early in cases of sore throat, especially 
of rheumatao origin. Powdered guaiacum is also used. 

Guaiacum resin diflers pharmacologically from other resins in 
being less irritant, so that it i.<i absorbed from the bowel and exerts 
remote stimulant actions, notably upon the skin and Iddneys. It 
afleots the bronchi but slightly, since it contains no volatile oil. 

The drug is useful both in acute and chronic sore throat, the 
mixture, according to Sir Lauder Brunton, being more eflective 
than the tincture. The aperient action, which it exerts less markedly 
than other members of its class, renders it useful in the treatment 
of chronic constipation. Sir Alfred Garrod has urged the claims of 
tins drug in the treatment of chronic gout. Both in tills disease and 
in other forms of chronic arthritis guaiacum may be given in com- 
bination with iodides, which it often enables the patient to tolerate. 
Guaiacum is not now used in the treatment of syphilis. 

The tincture of guaiacum is universally used as a test for the 
presence of blood, or rather of haemoglobin, the red colouring matter 
of the blood, in urine or other secretions. This test was first sug^ 
gested by Dr John Day of Geelong, Australia, A single drop of the 
tincture should be adfled to, say, an inch of urine m a test-tube. 
The resin is at once precipitated, yielding a milky fluid. If ozonic 
ether ** — an ethereal solution of hydrogen peroxide — ^be now poured 
gently into the test-tube, a deep blue coloration is produced along 
riie line of contact if haemoglobin be present. The reaction is due 
to the oxidation of the resin by the peroxide of hydrogen — such 
oxidation occurring only if haemoglobin be present to act as an 
oxygen-carrier. 

GUALDO TADINO (anc. Tadinum^ i m. to the W.), a town 
and episcopal see of Umbria, Italy, 1755 ft. above sea-level, in 
the province of Perugia, 22 m. N. of Foligno by rail. Pop. 
town, 4440 ; commune, 10,756. The suilix Tadino distinguishes 
it from Gualdo in the province of Macerata, and Gualdo ^ttaneo, 
S.W. of Fo^no. The cathedral lias a good rose-window and 
possesses, like several of the other churches, x 5th -century 
paintings by Umbrian artists, especially works by Niccol6 Alunno. 
The town is still surrounded by walls. Tiie ancient Tadinum 
lay 1 m. to the W. of the modern town. It is mentioned in the 
Eugubine tablets (see Iguvium) as a hostile city against which 
imprecations are directed. In its neighbourhood Narscs defeated 
and slew Totila in 552. No ruins are now visible, though tbey 
seem to have been extant in the 17th century. The new town 
seems to have been founded in 1237. Jt was at first independent! 
but passed under Perugia in 1292, and later became dependent 
on the duchy of Spoleto. 

GUALBGUA Y» a flourishing town and river port of the province 
of Entre Rios, Argentine Republic, on the Gualeguay river, 
32 m. above its confluence with the Ibicuy branch of the Parana, 
and about 120 m. N.N.W. of Buenos Aires. Pop. (1895) 7 ^ 5 °* 
The Gualeguay is the largest of tiie Entre Rios rivers, traversing 
almost the whole length of the province from N. to S., but it is 
of but slight service in the transportation of produce except the 
few miles below Gualeguay, whose port^ known as Puerto Ruiz, 
is 7 m. lower down stream. A steam tramway connects the 
town and port, and a branch line connects with Entre Rios 
railways at the station of Tala. The principal industry in this 
region is tliat of stock-raising, and there is a large exportation of 
cattle, jerked beef, hides, tallow, mutton, wool and sb^prskins. 
Wood and charcoal are also exported to Buenos Aires. The 
town was founded in 1783. 

GUALBGUAYCHl}, a prosperous commercial and industrial 
town and port of the province of Entrfc ^os, Argentine Republic, 
on the left bank of the Gualeguaychu river, 11 m. above its 
confluence with the Uruguay, and 120 m. N. of Buenos Aires. 
Pop. (1892, est.) 14,000, It is the chief to^ of a department 
of the same name, the largest in the province. A b^ at the 
mouth of the river prevents the entrance of larger vessels and 
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compels the transfer of (^oes to and fr()m li^tm The town 
if surrounded iqr a rich grazing county, and exports cattle^ 
jerked beef^ mutton^ hides, pdts, tallow, wool and various 
fc^-products. A braiidi line running N. connects with the Entre 
Rios railways at Basavilbaso. The town was founded in 

GUALO, OABDINAL (fl. 1216), was sent to England by Pope 
Innocent III. in 1216. He supfmrted John with all the weight 
of papal authority. After John^s deaw he crowned the infant 
He^ III. and played an active part in organizing resistance 
to the rebels led by Louts of France, afterward king Louis VIIl. 
As representing the pope, the suzerain of Henry, he claimed the 
regency and actually divided the chief power with William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke. He proclaimed a crusade against 
Louis and the French, and, after the peace of Lambeth, he forced 
Louis to make a public and humiliating profession of penitence 
(1217). He punished the rebellious clergy severely, and ruled 
the church with an absolute hand till his departure from England 
in 1 2 1 8. Gualo’s character has been severely criticized by English 
writers ; but his chief offence seems to have been that of repre- 
sentinsf unpopular papal claims. 

GUAM (Span. Guajan ; Guahan, in the native Chamorro), 
the largest and most populous of the Ladrone or Mariana Islands, 
in the North Pacific, in 13° 26' N. lat and 144® 39' E. long., 
alK)ut 1823 m. E. by S. of Hong Kong, and about 1450 m. E. 
of Manila. Pop. ( 1 908) about 1 1 ,360, of whom 363 were foreigners, 
140 being members of the U.S. naval force. Guam extends about 
30 m. from N.N.E. to S.S.W., has an average width of about 
6) m., and has an area of 207 sq. m. The N. portion is a plateau 
from 300 to 600 ft. above the sea, lowest m the interior and 
highest along the E. and W. coast, where it terminates abruptly 
in Uuffs and headlands ; Mt. Santa Rosa, toward the N. 
extremity, has an elevation of 840 ft. A range of hills from 
700 to nearly 1300 ft. in height traverses the S. portion from 
N. to S. a little W, of the middle — Mt. Jumullong Mangloc, the 
highest peak, has an elevation of 1 2 74 ft. Between the foot of the 
steep W. slope of these hills and the sea is a belt of rolling 
lowlands and to the E. the surface is broken by the valleys of 
five rivers with a number of tributaries, has a general slope 
toward the sea, and terminates in a coast-line of bluffs. Apra 
(formerly San Luis d’ Apra) on the middle W. coast is the only good 
harbour ; it is about 3} m. across, has a depth of 4*27 fathoms, 
and is divided into an inner and an outer harbour by a peninsula 
and an island. It serves as a naval station and as a port of transit 
between America and the Philippines, at which army transports 
call monthly. Deer, wild hog, duck, curlew, snipe and pigeon 
are abundant game, and several varieties of fish are caught. 
Some of the highest points of the island are nearly bare of vegeta- 
tion, and the more elevated plateau surface is covered with 
sword grass, but in the valleys and on the lower portions of the 
plateaus there is valuable timber. The lowlands have a rich 
soil ; in lower parts of the highlands raised coralliferous limestone 
with a light covering of soil appears, and in the higher parts the 
soil is entirely of day and silt. The climate is agreeable and 
healthy. From December to June the N.E. trade winds prevail 
and the rainfall is relatively light ; during the other six months 
the monsoon blows and produces the rainy season. Destructive 
typhoons and earthquakes sometimes visit Guam. The island 
is thought to possess little if any mineral wealth, with the 
possible exception of coal. Only a small part of Guam is under 
cultivation, and most of this lies along the S.W. coast, its chief 
products being cocoanuts, rice, sugar, coffee and cacao. A 
United States Agricultural Experiment Station in Guam (at 
Agana) was provided for in 1908. 

The inhabitants are of tho Chamorro (Indonesian) stock, 
strongly intermixed with Philippine Tagals and Spaniards ; 
their speech is a dialect of Mday, comipted by Tagal and 
Spanish. are very few full-blood Chamorros. The 

aboriginaMln^ was of a very dark maihogany or chocolate 
colour. ^ of the total number of natives live in Agana. 

The natives all farmers, and most of them are poor, but 

riieir condiriori 4 Mt fplen improved under American rule. Public 


schools l^ve been esteblished ; in 1:908 the enroHment was 1700- 
On tihe island there b a small colony of lepers, segregated only 
after American occupation. Gangrosa b a disease said to be 
peculiar to Guam and the neighbouring blands ; it is due to 
a specific bacillus and usually destroys the septum. The 
victims of thb disease abo are segrega^. There b a good general 
hospital. 

Agana (or San Ignacio de Agana) b the capital and principal 
town ; under the Spanish r^ime it was the cai>ital of the 
Ladrones. It b about $ m. N.E. of Fiti, the landing-place of 
Apra harbour and port of entry, with which it b connected by 
an excellent road. Agana has paved streets and sewer and water 
systems. Other vill^es, all small, are Asan, Piti, Sumay, 
Umata, Merizo and Inaraian. Guam is governed by a ** naval 
governor,” an officer of the U.S. navy who b commandant of 
the naval station. The bland b divided into four administrative 
.districts, each with an executive head called a gobemadorcillo 
(commissioner), and there are a court of appeals, a court of first 
instance and courts of justices of the peace. Peonage was 
abolished in the island by the United States in February 1900. 
Telegraphic communication with the Caroline Isbtnds was 
established in 1905 ; in 1908 there were four cables ending at 
the relay station at Sumay on the Shore of Apra harbour. 

Guam was discovered by Magellan in 1521, was occupied 
by Spain in 1688, was captured by the United States cruiser 
“ Charleston ” in June 1899, and was ceded to the United States 
by the Treaty of Paris on the loth of December 1898. 

See A List of Books {with References to Periodicals) on Samoa and 
Guam (1901 ; issued by the Library of Congress) ; L. M. Cox, " The 
Island of Guam/* in Bulletin of the American Geographical Society ^ 
vol* 36 (New York, 1904) ; Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Report on the 
Island of Guam, June 1900 (War Department, Document No. 123) ; 
F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands (Londoh, 1899) ; an account 
of the flora of Guam by W. £. Saiford in the publications of the 
National Herbarium (Smithsonian Institution) ; and the reports 
of the naval governor. 

GUAM, a word apparently first introduced into the ornitho- 
logist's vocabulary about 1743 by Edwards,* who said that a 
bird he figured {Nat. Hist, Uncommon Birds, pi. xiii.) was 
“ so called in the West Indies,” and the name has hence been 
generally applied to all the members of the subfamily Pmelopinae, 
which are distinguished from the kindred subfamily Cracinae 
or curassows by the broad postacetabular area of the pelvis 
as pointed out by Huxley {Proc, Zool. Society, 1868, p. 297) 
as well as by their maxilla being wider than it is high, with its 
culmen depressed, the crown feathered, and the nostrils bare — 
the last two characters separating the Penelopinae from the 
Oreophasinae, which form the third subfamily of the Cracidae,- a 
family belonging to that taxonomer’s division Peristeropodes 
of the order GaUinae. 

The Penelopinae have been separated into seven genera, of 
which Penelope and Ortalis, containing respectively al^ut 
sixteen and nineteen species, are the largest, the others numbering 
from one to three only. Into their minute differences it would be 
useless to enter : nearly all have the throat bare of feathers, and 
from that of many of them hangs a wattle; but one form, 
Chamaepetes, has neither of these features, and Stegnolaema, 
though wattled, has the throat clothed. With few exceptions 
the guans are confined to the South- American continent ; one 
species of Penelope is however found in Mexico {e.g. at Mazatlan), 
PipiU cumanensis inhabits Trinidad as well as the mainland, 
while three species of Ortalis occur in Mexico or Texas, and one, 
which is also common to Venezuela, in Tobago. Like curassows, 
guans are in great measure of arboreal habit. They also readily 

> Edwards also gives '* quan ** as an alternative spelling, and 
may be nearer the original form, since we find Dampier in 1676 writing 
{Voy. u. pt. 2, p. 66) of what was doubtless an alhed if not the same 
bird as the '* quft.m.** The species represented by Edwards does 
not seem to have been identified. 

2 See the excellent Synopsis by Sclater and Salvin in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society for 1870 (pp. 504-544), while further 
information on the Cracinae was given by Sclater in the Transactions 
of the same society (ix. pp. 273-288, pfs. xl.-Hii.). Some additions 
have since been made to the knowledge of the family, but none of 
very great importance. 
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become iaxa^, but all attempte to domesticate them in the fufl 
sense of the wofd have wholly failed » and die oases in whidi they 
have even been induced to breed and the young have been 
reared in confinement are very few. Yet it woum seem that 
guana and cumssows mterfareed with poultiy (lUs^ 1866, 
p. 14; BM. Soc. imp. ^AcclimUMm^ x866, p. 559; 1869, 
p* 3 S 7 )» ^ ^hat: is more extraordinary is that in Texas the 
hybrid ibetween the chiacalacca {OrieHs vehda)iind the domestic 
fowl are asserted to be far superior to ordinaty game«cocks for 
fighting purposes. (A.K.*) 

GUANABACX)A ^an Indian name meaning 'Vsite of the 
waters a town of Ciiba, in Havana province, about 6 m. £. 
of Havana. Pop. (1907) 14,368. Gnanabaooa is served ty railway 
to Havana, wi A which it is connected by the Regia ferry across 
the bay. It is picturesquely situated amid woods, on high hills 
which furnish a fine view. There are medicinal spring in the 
town, and deposits of liquid bitumen in the neighbounng hills. 
The town is essentially a residence suburb of the capital, and has 
some rather pretty stieets and squares and some old and interest- 
ing churches (including Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion, 17x4-* 
17S1). Just outside the city is the church of Potosi with a 
famous “wonder-working** shrine and image. An Indian 
pueblo of the same name existed here before and a church 
was established in 1576. Already at the end of the x7th century 
Guanabacoa was the fashionable summer residence of Havana. 


It enjoyed its greatest popularity in this respect from the end 
of the 18th to the middle of the 19th century. It was created 
^ vUla with an ayuniamiento (city council) in 1743. In 1762 its 
fort, the Little Morro, on the N. shore near Cojimar (a bathing 
beach, where the Key West cable now lands), was taken by the 
English. 

GUANACO, sometimes spelt Huanaca, the larger of the two 
wild representatives* in South America of the camel tribe ; the 
other being the vicugna. The guanaco (Lama huanacus), which 
stands nearly 4 ft« at the shoulder, is an elegant creature, with 
gracefully curved neck and long slender legs, the hind-pair of the 
latter bearing two naked patches or callosities. The head and 
body are covered with long soft hair of a fawn colour above and 



almost pure white 
beneath. Guanaco 
are found throughout 
the southern half 0! 
South America, from 
Peru in the north to 
Cape Horn in the 
south, but occur in 
peatest abundance 
in Patagonia. They 
live in herds usually 
of from six to thirty, 
although these occa- 
sionally contain 
several hundreds, 
while solitary indi- 
viduals are sometimes 
met. They are ex- 


Head of Guanaco. ceedingly timid, and 

therefore wary and 
difficult of approach ; like many other ruminants, however, 
their curiosity sometimes overcomes their timidity, so as 
to bring them within ra^e of the hunter*s rifle. Their cry 
is peculiar, being something between the belling of a deer 
and the neigh of a horse. The chief enemies of the 


guanaco lue the Patagonian Indians and the puma, as it forms 
the prmdpal food of both. Its flesh is palatable although 
wanting in fat, while its skin forms the chief clothing material 
of the Patagonians. Guanaco are readily domesticated, and in 
this state become very bold and will attcude man, striking him 
from behind with both knees. In the wild state they never 
defend themselves, and if approached from different jpoints, 
acceding to the Indian fashicm of hunting, get completely 
bewildered and fall an easy prey. They take readily to the 


water, and have been observed swimming froln one idaxid to 
another, while tbey liave been seen drinkmg salt-water^ They 
have a habit of depositing their droppings during successive 
days on the same spot— a habit appreciated by the Peruvian 
lamans, who use those deposits for fuel. Guanaco also have 
favourite localities in which to die, as appears from the great 
heaps of their bones found in particular 

GVANAJAY, a town of western Cuba, in PiUhr del Rio province, 
about 36 m. (by mil) S.W. of Havana. Pop. (1907) 6400. 
Guanajay is s^ed by the W. branch of the United railways 
of Havana, of which it is the W. terminus. The town lies among 
hills, has an excellent' dsmate, and in colonial times was (like 
Holguin) an aedknatixation station for troops fresh from Spain ; 
it now has oonsidemble repute as a health resort. The surround- 
ing country is a fertile sugar and tobacco region. Guanajay 
always been important as a distributing point in the commerce 
of the western end of the island, it was an ancient pueblo, 
of considerable size and importance as early as the end of the 
18th century. 

GUANAJUATO, or Guanaxuato, an inland state of Mexico, 
bounded N. by Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi, E. by Quei^taro, 
S. by Michoacan and W. by Jalisco. Area, 11,370 sq. m. It 
is one of the most densely populated states of the republic ; 
pop. (1895) ; (1900) 1,061,724. The state lies 

wholly within the limits of the ^eat central plateau of Mexico, 
and has an average elevation of about 6000 ft. The surface 
of its northern half is broken by the Sierra Gorda and Sierra 
de Guanajuato, but its southern half is covered by fertile plains 
largely devoted to agriculture. It is drained by the Rio Grande 
de Lerma and its tributaries, which in places flow through deeply- 
eroded valleys. The climate is semi-tropical and healthy, 
and the rainfall is s:ifficient to insure good resulto in agriculture 
and stock-raising. In the warm valleys sl%af-cane is grown, 
and at higher elevations Indian com, beans, lyarley and wheat. 
The southern plains are largely devoted to stock-raising. Guana- 
juato has suffered much from the destruction of its forests, 
but there remain some small areas on the higher elevations of 
the north. The principal industry of the state is mining, the 
mineral wealth of the mountain ranges of the north t^ing 
enormous. Among its mineral products are silver, gold, tin, 
lead, mercury, copper and opals. Silver has been extracted 
since the early days of the Spanish conquest, over $800,000,000 
having been taken from the mines during the subs^uent three 
and a half centuries. Some of the more productive of these 
mines, or groups of mines, are the Veta Madre (mother lode), 
the San Bemabi lode, and the Rayas mines of Guanajuato, and 
the La Valenciana mine, the output of which is said to have 
been $226,000,000 between 1766 and 1826. The manufacturing 
establishments include flour mills, tanneries and manufactories 
of leather, cotton and woollen mills, distilleries, foundries and 
potteries. The Mexican Central and the Mexican National 
railway lines cross the state from N. to S., and the former 
operates a short branch from Silao to the state capital wd 
another westward from Irapuato to Guadalajara. The capital 
is Guanajuato, and other important cities and towns are Le6n, 
or Le6n de las Aldamas; Celaya (pop. 25 ^ 5^5 ^ 

important railway junction 22 m. by rail W. from Quer6taro, 
and known for its manufactures of broadcloth, saddleiy, soap 
and sweetmeats ; Irapuato (18,593 in 1900), a railway junction 
and commercial centre, 21 m. S. by W. of Guanajuato; Silao 
(15,355), a railway junction and manufacturing town (woollens 
and cottons), 14 m. S.W. of Guanajuato ; Salamanca (131^3), 
on the Mexican Central railway and Lerma river, 25 m. S. by E. of 
Guanajuato, with manufactures of cottons and porcelain ; 
Allende ( 10,547), a commercial town ^ m. E. by S. of Guanajuato, 
with mineral springs ; Valle de Santiago (12,660), 50 m. W. by S. 
of Quer6taro ; Salvatierra (10,393), 60 m. S.E. of Guanajuato ; 
Cortazar (8653); La Luz (8318), in a rich mining district; 
P6njam6 (8262) ; Santa Cruz (7239) ; San Francisco del Rinc6n 
(10,904), 39 m. W. of Guanajuato in a rich mining district ; 
and Acatwaro (8345), a prosperous town of the plain, 76 m. 
S.S.E. of Guanajuato. 
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QVANAJUATO, or Sanita Fi db GuANAmATO, a dty of Mexico 
and capital oft the above state^ 155 m.^rect) N.W. of the 
Federal capitali on a einall tributary of the<Rio Graiide de Lerma 
or Santiago. Pop. <1895) 39^404 i 4 i| 436 . The city is 

built in the CaSada de Marfil at the junction of three ravines 
about 6500 ft. above the sea, and its narrow, tortuous streets 
rise steeply as they follow tbt ravines upward to the mining 
villages clustered about the opening of the mines in the hillsides. 
Guanajuato is sometimes describe as a collection of mining 
viUages ; but in addition there is the central city with its crowded 
winaiag streets, its substantial old Spanish buildings, its fifty 
ore-crushing mills and busy factories and its bustling commercial 
life. Enclosing the city are the steep, barren mountain sides 
honeycombed with mines. The climate is semi-tropical and is 
considered healthy. The noteworthy public buildings and 
institutions are an interesting old Jesuit church with arches 
of pink stone and delicate carving, eight monasteries, the 
government palace, a mint dating from 1812, a national college, 
the fine Teatro Ju&rez, and the Pantheon, or public cemetery, 
with catacombs below. The Alhdndiga de Granaditas, originally 
a public granary, was used as a fort during the War of Independ- 
ence, and is celebrated as the scene of the first battle (1810) in 
that long struggle. Among the manufactures are cottons, prints, 
soaps, chemicals, pottery and silverware, but mining is the 
principal interest and occupation of the population. The silver 
mines of the vicinity were long considered the richest in Mexico, 
the celebrated Veta Madre (mother lode) even lieing described 
as the richest in the world ; and Guanajuato has the largest 
reduction works in Mexico. The railway outlet for the city 
•consists of a short branch of the Mexican Central, which joins 
the trunk line at Silao. Guanajuato was founded in 1554. It 
attained the dignity of a city in 1741. It was celebrated for its 
vigorous resistance to the invaders at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, and was repeatedly sacked during that war. 

GUANOHES, Guanchis or Guanchos (native Guanchinet; 
Guan^ person, CAix^f»Teneriffe, — “man of Teneriffe,” cor- 
rupted, according to Nunez de la Pena, by Spaniards into 
Guanchos), the aboriginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands. 
Strictly the (luanches were the primitive inhabitants of Teneriffe, 
where they seem to have preserved racial purity to the time of 
the Spanish conquest, but the name came to be applied to the 
indigenous populations of all the islands. The Guanchos, now 
extinct as a distinct people, appear, from the study of skulls 
and bones discovered, to have resembled the Cro-Magnon race 
of the Quaternary age, and no real doubt is now entertained that 
they were an offshoot of the great race of Berbers which from 
the dawn of history has occupied northern Africa from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, Pliny the Elder, deriving his knowledge from 
the accounts of Juba, king of Mauretania, states that when 
visited by the Carthaginians under Hanno the archipelago was 
found by them to be uninhabited, but that they saw ruins of 
great buildings. This would suggest that the Guanches were not 
the first inhabitants, and from the absence of any trace of 
Mahommedanism among the peoples found in the archipelago 
by the Spaniards it would seem that this extreme westerly 
migration of Berbers took place between the time of which Pliny 
wrote and the conquest of northern Africa by the Arabs. Many 
of the Guanches fell in resisting the Spaniards, many were sold 
as slaves, and many conformed to the Roman Catholic faith and 
married Spaniards. 

Such remains as there are of their language, a few expressions 
and the proper names of ancient chieftams still borne by certain 
families, connect it with the Berber dialects. In many of the 
islands signs are engraved on rocks. Domingo Vandewalle, 
a military governor ^ Las Palmas, was the first, in 1752, to 
investigati^se ; and it is due to the perseverance of D. Aquilino 
PadrAnil^ll^ of Palmas, that anything about the inscrip- 
Hierro has been brought to light. Jn 1878 
^t^^MMljiCovered in the ravines of Im Balos some 
genuin^^^|||Hnj|k^ Without exception the rock 

mscriptionil 1 ||l|pta to be Nuoidic. In two of the islands 
(Teneriffe an^|HMp)ithe Guanchet^pe has been retained with 


moireiMiritythimin^^ No inseriptiom have been found 
in these two islands, and therefore it wodd seem that the true 
Guandbes did not know how to writh. In the other islands 
numerous Semitic traces axe found, and in all of them are tibe 
rock-si^. From these facts it would seem that the Numidians, 
travelling from the neighbourhood of Carthage and intermixing 
with the dominant Semitic race, landed in the Canary Islands, 
and that it is th^ who have written the inscriptions at Hierro 
and Grand Canary. 

The political and social institutions of the Guanches varied. 
In some islands hereditary autocraqr previuled ; in others the 
government was elective. In Teneriffe all the land belonged to 
the chiefs Who leased it to their subjects. In Grand Omary 
suicide was regarded as honourable, and on a chief inheriting, 
one of his subjects willingly honoured the occasion by throw- 
ing himself over a precipice. In some islands polyandry was 
practised ; in others the natives were monogamous. But every- 
where the women appear to have been respected, an insult 
offered any woman by an armed man being a capital offence. 
Almost all the Guanches used to wear garments of goat-skins, 
and others of vegetable fibres, which have been found in the 
tombs of Grand Canary. They had a taste for ornaments, 
necklaces of wood, bone and shells, worked in different designs. 
Beads of baked earth, cylindrical and of all shapes, with smooth 
or polished surfaces, mostly black and red in colour, were chiefly 
in use. They painted their bodies ; the pin:aderas, baked clay 
objects like seals in shape, have been explained by Dr Verneau 
as having been used solely for painting the body in various colours. 
They manufactured rough pottery, mostly without decorations, 
or ornamented by means of the finger-nail. The Guanches’ 
weapons were those of the ancient races of south Europe. The 
polished battle-axe was more used in Grand Canary, while stone 
and obsidian, roughly cut, were commoner in Teneriffe. They 
had, besides, the lance, the club, sometimes studded with pebbles, 
and the javelin, and they seem to have known the shield. They 
lived in natural or artificial caves in their mountains. In 
districts where cave-dwellings were impossible, they built small 
round houses and, according to the Spaniards, they even practised 
rude fortification. In Palma the old people were at their own 
wish left to die alone. After bidding their family farewell they 
were carried to the sepulchral cave, nothing but a bowl of milk 
being left them. The Guanches embalmed their dead ; many 
mummies have been found in an extreme state of desiccation, 
each weighing not more than 6 or 7 lb. Two almost inaccessible 
caves in a vertical rock by the shore 3 m. from Santa Cruz 
(Teneriffe) are said still to contain bones. The process of embaln 1- 
ing seems to have varied. In Teneriffe and Grimd Canary the 
corpse was simply wrapped up in goat and sheep skins, while 
in other islands a resinous substance was used to preserve the 
body, which was then placed in a cave difficult of access, or buriejd 
under a tumulus. The work of embalming was reserved for a 
special class, women for female corpses, men for male. Em- 
balming seems not to have been universal, and bodies were often 
simply hidden in caves or buried. 

I-ittle is known of the religion of the Guanches. They appear 
to have been a distinctly religious race. There was a general 
belief in a supreme being, called Acoran, in Grand Canary, 
Achihuran in Teneriffe, Eraoranhan in Hierro, and Abora in 
Palma. The women of Hierro worshipped a goddess called 
Moneiba. According to tradition the male and female gods lived 
in mountains whence they descended to hear the prayers of the 
people. In other islands the natives venerated the sun, moon, 
earth and stars. A belief in an evil spirit was general. The 
demon of Teneriffe was called Guayota and lived in the peak of 
Teyde, which was the hell called Echeyde. In times of drought 
the Guanches drove their flocks to consecrated grounds, where 
the lambs were separated from their mothers in the belief that 
their plaintive bleatinf;B would melt the heart of the Great 
Spirit. During the religious feasts all war and even personal 
quarrels were stayed. 

B1B140GRAPRY. — S. Berthelot, AnHquiUs canariennes (Paris, 
1839) ; Baker Webb and S. Berthelot, Histowe naturelh des ties 
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(PwK i8S9) : Broca, Rmw d^Anihr<>pi^e, iv. (18:^4)? 

Geniefal L. I^^C. mdherbe, Quelqm mots sur tsthnotaqu do I orchi^t 
cmumsH (Vmdf^r ^875) ; Chil y Naranjo, BsHsiias hisionfos, climakh 
loricds y paiohpcos de ias IsUs Ctmanas (Las Fainas, 1876-1889) ; 

De la plurality des races hnxkiainea de rarddpd ouuunen, BuU, 
Sod. Anthfop. Paris, 1878; Haldtations et sfipaltures des anciens 
liatritaiits cles lies Canaries/* JRsvite d*anihtop., 1879 ; R. Vemeau, 
“ Sur les Semites aux lies Canaries/* and ** Sur les anciens hi^bitants 
de la Isleta, Grande Canarie/* BulL Soc, Anthrpp, Pans, 1881; 
Rapport sur uns mission scienHfique dans Varchipsl canarisn HParis, 
1887) ; Cinq annies do sijow aux ties Canangs (Paris, 1891) ; H, 
Meyer, Die Inset Tsnerife (Leipsig, 1896), ** Uber die Urbewohner 
der canariscben Inseln/* in Adolf BasHan Festschrift (Berlin, 1896) ; 

F. von Luachan, Uber eine Schddolsammlung von den canari- 

schen Inseln \ R. Virchow, ** Schadel mit Carionecrosis der Sagittal- 
gegend,'* Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthrop, Gesellschaft (1896) : 

G. Ser^, The Mediterranean Race (London, 1901) ; The Guanehes 
of 7 'enertfe , . .,hy Alonso de Espinosa, translated by Sir Clements 
Markham, with bibliography (Hakluyt Society, 1907). 

GUANIDINE, CNj,H,j or HN : (XNHg)^, the amidine of amido- 
carbonic acid. It occurs in beet juice. It was first prepared 
in 1861 by A. Strecker, who oxidized guanine with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate. It may be obtained synthetically 
by the action of ammonium iodide on cyanamide, CN*NH5j+ 
NHJ = CN3H5*HI* ; by heating ortho - carbonic esters with 
ammonia to 150^ C. ; but best by heating ammonium thiocyanate 
to 180^-190® C., when the thiourea first formed is converted into 
guanidine thiocyanate, 2C:S(NH.p2-HN : e(NHo)2-HCNS + H,S. 
It is a colourless crystalline solid, readily soluble in water and 
alcohol ; it deliquesces on exp)0sure to air. It has strong basic 
properties, absorbs carbon dioxide readily, and forms well- 
defined crystalline salts. Baryta water hydrolyses it to urea. 
By direct union with glycocoll acid, it yields glycocyamine, 
NH2*(HN):C*NH-CH2-C0,H, whilst with methyl glycocoll 
(sarcosine; it forms creatine, NH2*(NH): C'N(CHg)‘CH2'C02Hv 

Many derivativtia of guanidine were obtained by J. Thiele (Ann., 
1892, 270, p. I ; 1893, 273, p. 133 ; Ber., 1893, 26, pp. 2598, 2645). 
By the action of nitric acid on guanidine in the presence of sul- 
phuric acid, nitroguanidine, HN : C(NHj,)*NH‘N6.j (a substance 
|K)SBes8ing acid properties) is obtained ; from which, by reduction 
with zinc dust, amidoguanidine, HN : C(NHJ'NH*NHj, is formed. 
This amidoguanidine decomposes on hydrolysis with the formation 
of semicarbazide, NH^*CO'NH*NHa, which, in its turn, breaks 
down into carbon dioude, ammonia and hydrazine. Amidoguani- 
dine is a body of hydrazine type, for it reduces gold and silver salts 
and yields a benzylidine derivative. On oxidation with potassium 
permanganate, it gives azodicarbondiamidine nitrate, NH,*(HN) : 
t‘N ; N*C : (NH)‘NHa* 2 HN 08 , which, when reduced by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, is converted into the corresponding hydrazodicarbondi- 
amidine, NHa*{HN) : C-NH-NH-C : (NH) NH.j. By the action of 
nitrous acid on a nitric acid solution of amidoguanidine, diazoguani- 
dine nitrate, NHa’(HN) : C-NH'Nj'NOj, is obtained. This diazo 
compound is decomposed by caustic alkalis with the formation 
of ^anamide and hydrazoic acid, CH4N„'NOo=Nj,H-f CN*NH.^ » 
HNOg, whilst acetates and carbonates convert it into amidotetra- 
^ N-N 

zotic acid, Amidotetrazotic acid yields addition 

compounds with amines, and by the further action of nitrous acid 
yields a very explosive derivative, diazotetrazol, CN„. By fusing 
guanidine with urea, dicyandiamidme HaN-(HN) : C^NH-CO-NHa, is 
formed. 

GUANO (a Spanish word from the Peruvian huanu, dung), 
the excrement of birds, found as large deposits on certain islands 
off the coast of Per.u, and on others situated in the Southern 
ocean and off the west epast of Africa, The large proportions 
of phosphorus in the form of phosphates and of nitrogen as 
ammonium oxalate and urate renders it a valuable fertilizer. 
Bat’s guano, composed of the excrement of bats, is found in 
certain caves in New Zealand and elsewhere ; it is similar in 
composition to Peruvian guano. (See Manures and Manuring.) 

GUANTAt a port on the Caribbean coast of the state of Ber- 
mudez, Venezuela, 12 m. N.E. of Barcelona, with which it is 
connected by rail* It dates from the completion of the railway 
^ to the coal mines of Naricual and Capiricud nearly 12 m. b^ond 
Barcelona, and was created for the shipment of coal. 'Die 
harbour is horseshoe-shaped, with its entrance, 1998 ft. wide, 
protected by an island less than z m. off the shore. The entrance 
is easy and safe, and the harbour affords secure anchorage for 
large vessels, with deep water alongside the iron railway wharf. 


Ihesd advantages have made Guanta the best port on this ^rt of 
the coast, and the trade of Baredona and that of a large inland 
district have been transferred to it. A prominent tditdrC in its 
trade is the shipment of live cattle. Among its exports are shgar, 
coffee, cac&o, tobacco and fruit. 

GUANTANAHO^ the easternmost important town of the S. 
coast of Cuba, m the province' of Santiago, about 40 m. E. of 
Santiago. Pop. (1907) 14,559. It is situated by the Guazo 
(or Guaso) river, on a little open plain between the mountains. 
The beautiful) hmd-locked harbour, 10 m, long from N. to S. 
and 4 m. wide in places, has an outer and an inner basin. The 
latter has a very narrow entrance, and 2 to 2*5 fathoms depth 
of water. From the port of Caimanera to the city of 
Guantinamo, 13 m. N., there is a railway, and the city has 
railway connexion with Santiago. Guantdnamo is one of the 
two ports Ic^ed by Cuba to the United States for a naval 
station. It is the shipping-port and centre of a surrounding 
coffee-, sugar- and lime-growing district. In 1741 an English 
force under Admiral Edward Vernon and General Thomas 
Wentworth landed here to attack Santiago. They named the 
harbour Cumberland bay. After their retreat fortifications 
were begun. The history of the region practically dates, how- 
ever, from the end of the i8th century, when it gained prosperity 
from the settlement of French refugees from Santo Domingo ; 
the town, as such, dates only from 1822. Almost all the old 
families are of French descent, and French was the language 
locally most used as late as the last third of the 19th century. 
In recent years, especially since the Spanish-American War of 
1898, the region has greatly changed socially and economically. 
Guantanamo was once a fashionable summer residence resort 
for wealthy Cubans. 

GUARANA (so called from the(]uaranis,an aboriginal American 
tribe), the plant Paullinia Cupana (or P. sorbilis) of the natural 
order Sapindaceae, indigenous to the north and west of Brazil . 1 1 
has a smooth erect Stem ; large pinnate alternate leaves, com- 
posed of 5 oblong-oval leaflets ; narrow panicles of short-stalked 
flowers ; and ovoid or pyriform fruit about as large as a grape, 
and containing usually one seed only, which is shaped like a 
minute horse-chestnut. What is commonly known as guarana, 
guarana bread or Brazilian cocoa, is prepared from the seeds 
a.s follows. In October and November, at which time they 
become ripe, the seeds are removed from their capsules and 
sun-dried, so as to admit of the ready removal by hand of the 
white aril ; they are next ground in a stone mortar or deep dish 
of hard sandstone ; the powder, moistened by the addition of a 
small quantity of water,, or by exposure to the dews, is then 
made into a paste with a certain proportion of whole or broken 
seeds, and worked up sometimes into balls, but usually into rolls 
not unlike German sausages, 5 to 8 in. in length, and 12 to 16 oz. 
in weight. After drying by artificial or solar heat, the guarana 
is packed between broad leaves in sacks or baskets. Thus pre- 
pared, it is of extreme hardness, and has a brown hue, a bitter 
astringent taste, and an odour faintly resembling that of roasted 
coffee. An inferior kind, softer and of a lighter colour, is manu- 
factured by admixture of cocoa or cassava. Rasped or grated 
into sugar and water, guarana forms a beverage largely consumed 
in S. America. Its manufacture, originally confined to the 
Mauhee Indians^ has spread into various parts of Brazil. 

The properties of guarana as a nervous stimulant and restorative 
ace due to the presence of what was originally described as a new 
principle and termed guaranine, but is now known to bo identical 
with caffeine or theine. Besides this substance, which is sta^ to 
exist in it in the form of tannate, guarana yields on analysis the 
glucoside saponin, with tannin, starch, gum, three volatile oils, and 
an acrid green fixed oil (Fournier, Joum. de Pharm. vol. 'xxxix., 
18O1, p. 291). 

GUARANIS^ a tribe and stock of South American Indians, 
having their home in Paraguay, Uruguay and on the Brazilian 
coast. The Guaranis had developed some, civilization before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and being a peaceable people 
quickly submitted. T^ey form to-day tim chief element in the 
populations of Parag^uay and Uruguay. Owing to its patronage 
by the Jesuit missionaries the Guarani language became a 
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uridmread medium of ootnmunication^ aadim a oorn i pled form 
b still the cmnmcm lanifiia^ 

Q 0 ABANTB(a 6 nietimes spelt guarantie ” or guaranty ' , 
an O.Fr. form of **mrrant/’ from the Ihulnnk word whk^ 
appears in German as wahren, to defend Dc make safe and bindatg)| 
a term more comprehensive and of higher impart Ihoa either 
** warrant ” or “ security/^ and' designating either some inter* 
national treaty whereby c^ms, rights or posseasiont are secured, 
or more commonly a mere private transaction, by means of which 
one person, to obtain some trusty conAdence or credit for another, 
engages to be answerable for him. 

In English law, a guarantee is a contract to answer for the 
payment of some debt, or the performance of some duty, by 
a ^rd person who is primarily liable to such payment or per- 
formance. It is a coliateral contract, whidi does not extinguish 
the original liability or. obligation to . which it is accessory, but 
on the contrary is itself rendered null and void should the latter 
fail, as without a principd there can be no accessmy. The 
liabilities of a surety are in law dependent upon those of tlic 
principal debtor, and when the latter cease the former do so 
likewise {per CalKns, LJ., in Siacey v, HiU, 1901, x K.B., at 
p, 666 ; sec per Willes, J in Bateson v. Goslings 1871, L.R. 7 C.P., 
at p. X4), except in certain cases where tl^ discharge of the 
principal debtor is by operation of kw (see In re Fitzgeorge-^ 
ex parte Robson, 1905, i K.B. p. 462). If, therefore, persons 
wrongly suppose that a third person is liable to one of them, 
and a guarantee is given on that erroneous supposition, it is 
invalid db initio, by virtue of the lex contractus, because its 
foundation (which was that another was taken to be liable) 
has failed {per Willes, J., in Mountstepken v. Lakeman, LJl. 
7 Q.B. p. 202). According to various existing codes civil, 
a suretyship, in respect of an obligation non-valable,'’ 
is null and void save where the invalidity is the result 
of personal incapacity of the principal debtor (Codes Civil, 
France and Belgium, 2012; Spain, 1824 ; Portugal, 822 ; Italy, 
1899 ; Holland, 1858 ; Lower Canada, 1932). In some countries, 
however, the mere personal incapacity of a son under age to 
borrow suffices to vitiate the guarantee of a loan made to him 
(Spain, X824; Portugal, 822,8. 2, 1535, ^ 53 ^)* The Egyptian codes 
sanction guarantees expressly entered into in view of debtor’s 
want of legal capacity ” to contract a valid principal obligation 
(Egyptian Codes, Mixed Suits, 605; Native Tribunals, 496). 
The Portuguese code (art. 822, s. i) retains the surety’s liability, 
in respect of an invalid principal obligation, until the latter has 
been legally rescinded. 

The giver of a guarantee is called “ the surety,” or “ the 
guarantor”; the person to whom it is given *^the creditor,’' 
or the guarantee ” ; while the person whose payment or 
performance is secured thereby is termed ** the principal debtor,’' 
or simply “ the principal.” In America, but not apparently 
elsewhere, there is a recognized distinction between ** a surety 
and ” a guarantor ” ; the former being usually bound with the 
principal, at the same time and on the some consideration, while 
the contract of the latter is his own separate undertaking, in 
which the princi^l does not join, and in respect of which he is 
not to be held liable, until due diligence has been exerted to 
compel the principal debtor to make good his default. There 
is no privity of contract between the surety and the principal 
debtor, for the surety contracts with the creditor, and they do 
not constitute in law one person, and are not jointly liable to 
the creditor (per Baron Parke in Bain v. Cooper, 1 Dowl. R. 
(N.S.)n.i4). ' 

No special phraseology is necessary to the formation of a 
guarantee ; and what really disti^uishes such a contract from 
one of insurance is not any essential difference between the two 
fcxnxis of words insurasue and guarantee, but the liibstshoe of 
the contract entered into by the parties in each particular case 
{per Rosier, LJ., in Seaion v. Heaik--^^akm v. Bnmand, .1899, 
I Q.B. 7ft|, C.A. ; per Vaughan Williams, L.J., in In re 
Denton^s EsHiR Licenses Insurance Corporation and Guarantee 
1904, 2 Ch., at p. 188 ; and see Dane v. 
Corporation, 1894, z Q.B. 54 C.A.) In this 
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connexioti it may be mantfoned that the different kinds of 
inretyihipe have been dassifled as follows : (z) Those in which 
there is m agreement to constitute, for a {Articular purpose, 
the rdatioh of principal and aurety, to v^wh agreement the 
creditor thereby secured is a party ; (2) t^e in which there 
is a sknilar agreement between the principal and surety ooJy^ to 
ifrhich the creditor is a stranger ; and (3) those in which, without 
any such contract of suretysUp, there is a prim^ end a 
secondary liability of two persons for one and the same debt, 
the debt being, os between the two, that of one of those persons 
only, and not equally of both, so that the odier, if he th^ld be 
compelled t;o jp^y it, would (^ entitled to reimbursenieht from 
the person by wtom(a5 between the two) it ought to have been 
paid(p^ Earl of Selbome, L.C., in Duncan Fox and Co. v. North and 
South Wales Bank, 6 App. Cas., at p. 11). According to several 
codes civil sureties are made divisible into conventional, legal 
and judicial (Fr. and Bel., 2015, 2040 et seq. ; Spain, 1823 ; 
Lower Canada, 1930), while the Spanish code further divides 
them into gratuitous and for valuable consideration (art. 1, 823). 

In England the common-law requisites of a guarantee in no 
way differ from those essential to the formation of any other 
contract. That is to say, they comprise the mutual assent 
of tw6 or more parties, competency to contract, and, unless 
the guarantee be under seal, valuable consideration. An offer 
to guarantee is not binding until it has been accepted, being 
revocable till then by the party making it. Unless, however, 
as sometimes happens, the offer contemplates an express accept- 
ance, one may be implied, and it may be a question for a jury 
whether an offer of guarantee has in fact bean acoepted. Where 
the surety’s assent to a guarantee has been procured by fraud 
of the person to whom it is given, there is no binding contract. 
Such fraud may consist of suppression or concealment or mis- 
representation. There is some conflict of authorities as to what 
facts must be spontaneously disclosed to the surety by the 
creditor, but it may be taken that the rule on the subject is 
less stringent, than that governing insurances upon marine, 
life and other risks {The North British Insurance Co. v. Lloyd, 
10 Exch. 523), though formerly this was denied {Owen v. Homan, 
3 Mac. & G. 378, 397). Moreover, even where the contract 
relied upon is in the form of a policy guaranteeing the solvency 
of a surety for another’s debt, and is therefore governed by the 
doctrine of uberrima fides, only such facts as are really material 
to the risk unc^erteken need be spontaneously disclosed {Seaton v. 
Burnand-rJlI^and v. Seaton, 1900, A.C. 135). As regards 
the corny tiftcy of the parties to enter into a contract of 
guarantc^ this may be affected by insani^ or intoxication of 
the surety, if known to the creditor, or by disability of any kind. 
The ordinary disabilities are those of infants and married women 
— ^now in England greatly mitigated as regards the latter by the 
Married Women’s Property Acts, 1870 to 1893, which enable a 
married woman to contract, as a fetne wle, to the extent of her 
separate property. Every guarantee not under seal must 
according to English law have a consideration to support it, 
though the least spark of one suffices {per Wilmot, J., in Pillan v. 
van Mierop and Hopkins, 3 Burr., at p. 1666 ; Haigk v. Brooks , 
10 A. & E. 309 ; Barr^ v. Trussell, 4 Taunt. 1x7), which, as 
in other cases, may consist either of some right, interest, profit 
or benefit accruing to the one party, or some forbearance, detri- 
ment, loss or responsibility given, suffered or undertaken by the 
othet. In some guarantees the consideration is entire— as where, 
in consideration of a lease being granted, the surety becomes 
answerable for the performance of the covenants ; in other 
cases it is fragmentary, i.e. supplied from time to time-^ 
where a guarantee is given to secure the balance of a running 
account at a banker’s, or a balance of a running account for 
goods supplied {per Lush, L.J., in UoyA*s v. Harper, 16 Ch. Div., 
at p. ^19). In the former case, the moment the lease is granted , 
th^e 15 nothing more for the lessor to do, and sudi- a guarantee 
as that of necessity max on throughout the duration of tlie 
lease and is irrevocable. In the latter case, however, unless 
the guarantee stipulates to the contrary, the surety may at any 
time terminate ^ liability under the guarantee as to future 




advances, dte. The consideration for a guaj^^ must not be 
piui or ^sxecu^ hot tm the other hand it need not comprise a 
direct benefit er advahtege to either the surety or the creditor^ 
but may. solely consist of ai^thing done, or ^ promise made, 
lor the benefit of the principal debtor.; It is more frequency 
emmlsfy than concurrent, tamng the form either of forbwance 
to sue principal debtor^ or of a future advance of money or 
supply of goods to him. 

By the Indian Contract Act 187s, sect is7^ itis provided that 
the consideration for a guamntee may consist of anything done 
or any promise made for the benefit of the principd debtor by 
the creditor. Total failure of the consideration stipulated for 
by the party givixiig a guarantee wifi prevent its being enforced, 
as will also the existence of an iUegal consideration. Though in 
all countries the mutual assent of two or more parlies is essenthd 
to die formation of any contract (see r.|f. Codes Civile Fr. and Bel. 
1108; Port, 645, 647 et scq. ; Spain, 1*58, 1162 ; Italy, 2104 ; 
Holl. 1356 ; Lower Canada, 984), a consideration is not every- 
where regained as a necessary element (sec Pothiff ’s Lcao of 
Obligations, Evans's edition, vol. ii. p. 29). Thus in Scotland 
a contract may be binding without a consideration to support it 
(Stair i. 10. 7). 

Hie statutory requisites of a guarantee are, in England, 
prescribed by (i) tte Statute of Frauds, which, with reference 
to guarantees, provides that “ no action s^l be brought whereby 
to charge the defendant upon any special promise to answer 
for the debt, default or miscarriages of another person, unless the 
agreement upon which such action shall be bought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing and signed by 
the party to be charged therewith, or some other person thereunto 
by him lawfully authorized,” and (2) Lord Tenterden’s Act 
(9 Geo. IV. c. 14), which by § 6 enacts that no action shall be 
brought whereby to charge any person upon or by reason of any 
representation or assurance made or given concerning or relating 
to the character, conduct, credit, ability, trade or dealings of 
any other person, to the intent or purpose that such other person 
may obtain credit, money or goods upon ” {ue, “ upon credit,” 
see per Parke, B,, in Lyde v. Barnard, i M. & W,, at p. 104), 
” unless such representation or assurance be made in writing 
signed by the party to be chaiged therewith.” This latter 
enactment, which applies to incorporated companies as well as 
to individual persons (Hirst v. West Riding Union Banking Co., 
1901, 2 K.B. 560 C.A.), was rendered necessary by an evasion 
of the 4th section of the Statute of Frauds, accomplished by 
treating the special promise to answer for ano^er’s debt, default 
or miscarriage, when not in writing, as required by that section, 
as a false and fraudulent representation concerning another’s 
credit, solvency or honesty, in respect of which damages, as for 
a tort, were held to be recoverable (Pasley v. Freeman, 3 T.R. 51). 
In Scotland, where, it should be stated, a guarantee is called 
a “ cautionary obligation,” similar enactments to those just 
specified are contained in § 6 of the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act (Scotland) 1856, while in the Irish Statute of Frauds (7 Will. 
III. c« 12) there is a provision (§ 2) identical with that found in 
the English Statute of Frauds. In India a guarantee may be 
either oral or written (Indian Contract Act, § 126), while in the 
Australian colonies, Jamaica and Ceylon it must be in writing. 
The German code civil requires the surety’s promise to be verified 
by writing where he has not executed the jnincipal obligation 
(art. 766), and the Portuguese code renders a guarantee provable 
by all the modes established by law for the proof of the principal 
contract (art. 826). According to most codes dvil now in force 
a guarantee like any other contract can usually be made verbally 
in the presence of witnesses and in ceFtain.cases (where for in- 
stance considerable sums of money are involved) sous signature 
privee or else by judicial or notarial instrument (see Codes Qvfi, 
Fr. and BeL 1341; Spain, 1244; Port. 2506, 25x3 ; Italy, 
2341 et seq.; Pothier’s Law of Obligaiions, Evans’s ed;i 257; 
Bulge on Suretvshif, p. 19; van der Linden’s InstitiUes of 
p. Z20); the French and Bdgian Codes, moreover, 
provide that suxetydiip is not to be presumed but must eiirnyB 
be expressed (art^ 2015). 


The Statute of Frauds does not invalidate a verbal guarantee, 
but renden ii unenforceable: by action. It may therefore be 
Avafiable ioLsapport of a; defence to an action, and matity paid 
under it cannot be recovered. An indemnity is not a guarantee 
wttibin the statute, unless it coniemplaites the primary ^bfiity 
of. a third person. It need not, therefore/ be in writing when it h 
M mete promise to become liable for a debt, whenever the person 
to whom the promise is made should become liable (Wildes v. 
Dudlaw, 29 Eq. 198 ; per Vaughan Williams, L. J. in Harburg 
inita- Rubber Co. v; Martin, 2902, i K.B. p.. 786; Guild V. 
Conrad, 18^,: a Q.B. 885 C.A.). Neither docs the statute apply 
to the promise of a lU credere i^ent, which binds Mm, in con- 
sideration of the higher commission he receives, to make no 
sales on behalf of his principal except to persons who are 
absolutely solvent, and renders him liable for any loss that may 
result from the non-fulfilment of his promise. A promise to 
gim u guarantee is, however, within the statute, though not one 
to procure a guarantee. 

The general principles which determine what are guarantees 
within the Statute of Frauds, as deduced from a multitude of 
decided cases, are briefly as follows: (1) the primary liability 
of a third person must exist or be contemplated as the foundation 
of the contract (Birkmyr v, Darndl, x Sm. L.C. nth ed. p. 299 ; 
Mountstephen v. Lakeman, L.R. 7 Q.B. 196; L.R. 7 H.L. 17); 
(2) the promise most be made to the creditor ; (3) tl^re must ^ 
an absence of all liability on the part of the surety independently 
of his express promise of guarantee ; (4) the main object of the 
transaction between the parties to the guarantee must be the 
fulfilment of a third party’s obligation (see Harburg India- 
rubber Comb Co. v. Martin, 1902, i K.B. 778, 786); and (5) 
the contract entered into must not amount to a sale by the 
creditor to the promiser of a security for a debt or of the debt 
itself (sec de Colyar’s Law of Guarantees and of Principal and 
Surety, 3rd ed. pp. 65-161, where these principles are discussed 
in detail by the light of decided cases there cited). 

As regards the kind of note or memorandum of the guarantee 
that will satisfy the Statute of Frauds, it is now provided by § 3 
of the Mercantile Law Amendment Act 1856, that ” no specied 
promise to be made, by any person after the passing of this act, 
to answer for the debt, default or tniscarriage of another person, 
being in writing and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
or some other person by him thereunto lawfully authorized, 
shall be deemed invalid to support an action, suit or other pro- 
ceeding, to charge the person by whom such promise shall have 
been made, by reason only that the consideration for such 
promi.s6 docs not appear in writing or by necessary inference from 
a written doaiment.” Prior to this enactment, which is not 
retrospective in its operation, it was held in maiiy cases that as 
the Statute of Frauds requires “ the agreement ” to be in writing, 
all parts thereof were required so to be, including the considera- 
tioti moving to, as well as the promise \yy, the party to be charged 
(Wain V. Walters, 5 East, 10 ; Saunders v. Wakefidd, 4 B. & 
Aid. 595). These decisions, however, proved to be burdensome 
to the mercantile community, especially in Scotland and the 
north of England, and ultimately led to the alteration of the law, 
so far as guarantees are concerned, by means of the enactment 
already specified. Any writing embodying the terms of the agrees 
ment between the parties, and signed by the party to be charged, 
is sufficient ; fin’d the idea of agreement ne^ not be present to 
the mind of the person signing {per Lindlcy, L. J., in In re Hoyle — 
Hoyle v. Hoyle, 1893, i Oi., at p. 98). It is, however, necessary 
that the names of Ae contracting parties should appear some- 
where in writing ; that the party to be charged, or his agent, 
should sign the memorandum or note of agreement, or else 
should sign another paper referring thereto ; and that, when the 
note or memorandum is made, a complete agree m teri shall exist. 
Moreover, the memorandum must have been made before action 
brought, though it need not be contemporaneous with the 
agreement itsrif. As regards the stampinji; of the memorandum 
or note of agreement, a guarantee cannot, in England, be given ia 
evidence unless properly stamped (Stamp Act 2891 ). A guarantee 
for the payment of goods, however, lequircs no stamp, being 
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within the exception contained in the first ediedule of the act. 
Nor is it neoessaiy to stamp a written represmitation or assurance 
as to character within 9 Geo. IV. c. 14^ suprB. If under seal^ a 
guarantee requires sometimes an ad valorem stimp and some* 
times a ten-shilling stamp ; in other cases a sixj^nny stamp 
generally sufiioes ; and, on certain prescribed terms, the stamps 
can be affixed any time after execution (Stamp Act 1891, § 15, 
amended by § 15 of the Finance Act 1895).^ 

The liability incurred by a surety under his guarantee depends 
upon its terms, and is not necessarily coextensive with tlmt of 
the principal debtor. It is, however, obvious that as 
the surety's obligation is merely accessory to that of 
iStSty. principal it cannot as such exceed it (de Colyar, 
Law of Guarantees, 3rd ed. p. 233 ; Bulge, Suretyship, 
P* 5)* % Roman law, if there were any such excess the 
surety’s obligation was rendered whoUy void and not merely 
void pro tanto. By many existing c^es civil, however, a 
guarantee which imposes on the surety a greater liabili^ than 
tliut of the principal is not thereby invalidated, but the liability 
is merely reducible to that of the principal (Fr. and Bel. S013 ; 
Port. 823 ; Spain,. 1826 ; Italy, 1900 ; Holland, 1859 ; Lower 
Canada, 1933). By sec. 128 of the Indian Contract Act 187s 
the liability of the surety is, unless otherwise provided by 
contract, coextensive with that of the principal. Where the 
liability of the surety is less extensive in amount than that of the 
principal debtor, difficult questions have arisen in England and 
America as to whether the surety is liable only for part of the 
debt equal to the limit of his liability, or, up to such limit, for 
the whole debt (EUis v. Emmanuel, 1 £x. Div. 157 ; Hobson v. 
Bass, 6 Ch. App. 792 ; Brandt, Suretyship, sec. 219). The 
surety cannot be made liable except for a loss sustained by reason 
of the default guaranteed against. Moreover, in the case of a 
joint and several guarantee by several sureties, unless all sign 
It none are liable thereunder (National Pro, Bk. of England v. 
Btackenbury, 1906, 22 Times L.R. 797). It was formerly 
considered in England to be the duty of the party taking a 
guarantee to see that it was couched in language enabling the 
party giving it to understand clearly to what extent he was 
binding himself (Nicholsoti v. Paget, 1 C. & M. 48, 52). This 
view, however, can no longer be sustained, it being now recog- 
nized that a guarantee, like any other contract, must, in cases 
of ambiguity, be construed against the party bound thereby 
and in favour of the party receiving it (Mayer v. Isaac, 6 M. & 
W, 605, 612 ; Wood V. Priestner, L.R. 2 Exch. 66, 71). The 
surety is not to be charged beyond the limits prescribed by his 
contract, which must be construed so as to give effect to what 
may fairly be inferred to have been the intention of the parties, 
from what they themselves have expressed in writing. In cases 
of doubtful import, recourse to parol evidence is pmnissible, 
to explain, but not to contradict, tire written evidence of the 
guarantee. As a general rule, the surety is not liable if the 
principal debt cannot be enforced, because, as already explained, 
the obli^tion of the surety is merely accessory to that of the 
principal debtor. It has never been actually decided in England 
whether this rule holds good in cases where the principal debtor 
is an infant, and on that account is not liable to the creditor. 
Probably in such a case the surety might be held liable by 
estoppel (see KimhaU v. Newell, 7 Hill (N.V.) 116). When 
directors guarantee the performance by their company of a 
contract which is tdtra vires, and therefore not binding on the 
latter, the directors’ suretyship liability is, nevertheless, enforce- 
able against them (Yorkshire Railway Waggon Co, v. Maclure, 
2^ Ch. D, 309 C,A.). 

It is not always easy to determine for how long a time liability 
under a guarantee endures. Sometimes a guarantee is limi^ 
tp a single trwsaction, and is obviously intended to be security 
against one specific default only. On the other hand, it as often 
happens thaj^it is not exhausted by one transaction on the faith 
of it, b^jt ^ends to a series of transactions, and remains % 
until it is revoked, either by ti&e act of the 
partjjgHll^Hse by the death of the surety. It is then termed a 
No fixed rules of interpretation determine 


whether a guarantee is a c6ntmuin|g one or not, but eadi case 
must be judged on its individual merm; and frequentiy^in order 
to achieve a correct construction, it becomes necessary to 
examine the surrounding circumstances, which often reveal what 
was the subject-matter which the parties contemplated when 
the guarantee was given, and likewise what was the scope imd 
object of the transaction between them. Most continuing 
guarantees are either ordinary mercantile Securities, in respect 
of advances made or goods supplied to the princip^ debtor or 
else bonds for the good behaviour of persons m public or private 
offices or employments. With regard to the latter class of 
continuing guarantees, the surety’s liabili^ is, generally speak- 
ing, revoked by any change in the constitution of the persons 
to or for whom the guarantee is given. On this subject it is 
now provided by section x8 of the Partnership Act 2890, which 
applies to Scotland as well as England, that ''a continuing 
guarantee or cautionary oblig^^tion given either to a firm or to 
a third person in respect of the transactions of a firm, is, in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary, revoked as to future 
transactions by any change in the constitution of the firm to 
which, or of the firm in respect of the transactions of which the 
guaranty or obligation was given.” This section, like the 
enactment it replaces, namely, sec. 4 of the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act 2856, is mainly declaratory of the English 
common law, as embodied in decided cases, which indicate that 
the changes in the persons to or for whom a guarantee is given 
may consist either of an increase in their number, of a diminution 
thereof caused by death or retirement from business, or of the 
incorporation or consolidation of the persons to whom the 
guarantee is given. In this connexion it may be stated that the 
Government Offices (Security) Act 187 5, which has been amended 
by the Statute Law Revision Act 1883, contains certain provisions 
with regard to the acceptance by the heads of public departments 
of guarantees given by companies for the due performance of 
the duties of an office or employment in the public service, and 
enables tiwOxnmissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to vary the 
c^racter of any security, for good behaviour by public servants, 
given after the passing of the act. 

Before the surety can be rendered liable on his guarantee, 
the principal debtor must have made default. When, however, 
this has occurred, the creditor, in the absence of express agree- 
ment to the contrary, may sue the surety, without even informing 
him of such default having taken place, or requiring him to pay, 
and before proceeding against the principal debtor or resorting 
to securities for the debt received from the latter. In those 
countries where the municipal law is based on the Roman civil 
law, sureties usually possess the right (which may, however, 
be renounced by them) originally conferred by the Roman 
law, of compelling the creditor to insist on the goods, &c. (if any) 
of the principal debtor being first ** discussed,” i,e, appraised 
and sold, and appropriated to the liquidation of the debt 
guaranteed (see Codes Civil, Fr. and Bel. 2021 et seq. ; Spain, 
1830, 1831 ; Port. 830 ; Germany, 771, 772, 773 ; Holland, 
2868 ; Italy, 1907 ; l^wer Canada, 2^2-2942 ; E^pt [mixed 
suits] 612 ; ibid, [native tribunals] 502), before having recourse 
to the sureties. This right, according . to a great American 
jurist (Chancellor Kent in Hayes v. Ward, 4 Johns. New York, 
Ch. Cas. p. 232), accords with a common sense of justice and 
the natural equity of mankind.” In England this right has 
never been fully recognized. Neither does it prevail in America 
nor, since the passing of the Mercantile Law Amendment Act 
(Scotland) 2856, s. 8, is it any longer available in Scotland where, 
prior to the last-named enactment, the benefit of discussion, as 
It is termed, existed. In England, however, before any demand 
for payment has been made by the creditor on the surety, the 
latter can, as soon as the principal debtor has made default, 
compel the creditor, on giving him an indemnity against costs 
and expenses, to sue the prinapd debtor if the latter be solvent 
and aUe to pay (per A. L. Smith, L.J„ in Rouse v. Bradford 
Banking Company, 1894, 2 Ch. 75 ; per I^d Eldon in Wright v. 
Simpson, 6 Yes., atp. 733), and a similar remedy is also open 
to the surety in America (see Brandt on Suretyship, par. 205, 
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p* ago) tibough in neither of these countries nor in Scotland can 
one of several suireties^ when sued for the whole gui^anteed 
debt by the creditor, compel the latter to divide his claim 
amongst all the solvent sureties, and reduce it to the sl^e and 
proportion of each surety. However^ this dwisianis, 

as It is called in Roman law, is recognized by many existing 
codes (Fr. and Bel. 2025-2027 ; Spain, 1837 ; Portugal, 835- 
836; Germany, 426; Holland, 1873-1874; Italy, xgit-igia; 
l^wer Canada, 1946 ; Egypt [mixed suits], 615,616). 

The usual mode in England of enforcing liability under a 
guarantee is by action in the High Court or in the county 
court. It is aiso permissible for the creditor to obtain redress 
by means of a set-off or counter-claim, in an action brought 
against him by the surety. On the other hand, the surety 
may now, in any court in which the action on the guarantee is 
pending, avail himself of any set-off which may exist between 
the principal debtor and the creditor. Moreover, if one of 
several sureties for the same debt is sued by the creditor or his 
guarantee, he can, by means of a proceeding termed a third-party 
notice, claim contribution from his co-surety towards the 
common liability. Independent proof of the surety's liability 
under his guarantee must always be given at the trial ; as the 
creditor cannot rely either on admissions made by the principal 
debtor, or on a judgment or award obtained against him (Ex 
parte Young In re Kuchin^ 17 Ch. Div. 668). Should the surety 
become bankrupt either ^fore or after default has been made 
by the principal debtor, the creditor will have to prove against 
his estate, l^is right of proof is now in England regulated by 
the 37th section of the Bankruptcy Act, 1&3, which is most 
, comprehensive in its terms. 

A person liable as a surety for another under a guarantee 
possesses various rights against him, against the person to 
whom the guarantee is given, and also against those 
who may Imvc become co-sureties in respect of the 
same debt, default or miscarriage. As regards the 
surety’s rights against the principal debtor, the latter may, 
where the guarantee was made with his consent but not otherwise 
(see Hodgson v. Shaw, 3 Myl. & K. at p. 190), after he has 
made default, be compelled by the surety to exonerate him from 
liabiKtjr by payment of the guaranteed debt {per Sir W. Grant, 
M.R., in Antrobus v. Davidson, 3 Meriv. 569, 579 ; per Lindley, 
L.J., in Johnston v. Salvage Association, 19 Q.B.D. 460, 461 ; and 
see W olmershausen v. Gullick, 1893, 2 Ch. 514). The moment, 
moreover, the surety has himself paid any portion of the 
guaranteed debt, he is entitled to rank as a creditor for the 
amount so paid, and to compel repayment thereof. In the 
event of the principal debtor’s bankruptcy, the surety can 
in England, if the creditor has not already proved in respect 
of the guaranteed debt, prove against the bankrupt’s estate, 
not only in respect of payments made before the bankruptcy 
of the principal debtor, but also, it seems, in respect of the 
contingent liability to pay under the guarantee (see Ex parte 
Delmar re Herepath, 1889, 38 W.R. 752), while if the creditor 
has already proved, the surety who has paid the guaranteed 
debt has a right to all dividends received by the creditor from 
the bankrupt in respect thereof, and to stand in the creditor’s 
place as to future dividends. This right is, however, often 
waived by the guarantee stipulating that, until the creditor 
has received full payment of all sums over and above the 
guaranteed debt, due to him from the principal debtor, the 
surety shall not participate in any dividends distributed from 
the ^nkrupt’s estate amongst his creditors. As regards the 
rights of the surety against the creditor, they are in Engknd 
exercisable even by one who in the first instance was a principal 
debtor, but has since become a surety, by arrangement with 
his creditor, duly notified to the creditor, though not even 
sanctioned by him. This was decided by the House of Lords in 
the case of Roust v. The Bradford Banking Co., 1894, A.C. 586, 
removing a doubt created by the previous case of Swire v. 
Redman, i Q.B.D. 536, which must now be treated as overruled. 
The surety’s princi^ right against thf creditor entitles turn, 
after payment of the guaranteed debt, to the benefit of all 


securities, whether known to him (the surety) or not, which 
the creditor held against the principal debtor; and where, by 
default or laches of the creditor, such securities have been lost, 
or rendered otherwise unavailable, the surety is discharged 
pro tanto. This right, which is not in abeyance till the surety 
is called on to pay {Dixon v. Steel, xgox, 2 Ch. 602), extends to 
all securities, whether satisfied or not, given before or after the 
contract of suretyship was entered into* On this subject the 
Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1856, § 5, provides that every 
person who being surety for the debt or duty odf another, or being 
liable with another for any debt or duty, shall pay such debt or 
perform such duty, shall be entitled to have assigned to him, 
or to a trustee for him, every judgment, specialty, or other 
security, which shall be held by the creditor in respect of such 
debt or duty, whether such judgment, specialty, or other security 
shall or shall not be deemed at law to have been satisfied by the 
payment of the debt or performance of the duty, and such person 
shall be entitled to stand in the place of the creditor, and to use 
all the remedies, and, if need be, and upon a proper indemnity, 
to use the name of the creditor, in any action or other proceeding 
at law or in equity, in order to obtain from the principal debtor, 
or any co-surety, co-contractor, or co-debtor, as the case may be, 
indemnification for the advances made and loss sustained by 
the person who shall have so paid such debt or performed such 
duty ; and such payment or performance so made by such 
surety shall not be pleadable in bar of any such action or other 
proceeding by him, provided always that no co-surety, co- 
contractor, or co-debtor shall be entitled to recover from any 
other co-surcty, co-contractor, or co-debtor, by the means 
aforesaid, more than the just proportion to which, as between 
those parties themselves, such last-mentioned person shall be 
justly liable.” This enactment is so far retrospective that it 
applies to a contract made before the act, where the breach 
thereof, and the payment by the surety, have taken place 
subsequently. The right of the surety to be subrogated, on 
payment by him of the guaranteed debt, to all the rights of the 
creditor against the principal debtor is recognized in America 
{Tobin V. Kirk, 80 New York &.C.R. 229), and nuiny other 
countries (Codes Civil, Fr. and Bel. 2029 ; Spain, 1839 ; Port. 
839 ; Germany, 774 ; Holland, 1877 ; Italy, 1916 ; Lower 
Canada, 1950 ; Egypt [mixed suits], 617 ; ibid, [native tribunals], 

505)- . . 

As regards the rights of the surety against a co-surety, he is 
entitled to contribution from him in respect of their common 
liability. This particular right is not the result of any contract, 
but is derived from a general equity, on the ground of equality 
of burden and benefit, and exists whether the sureties be bound 
jointly, or jointly and severally, and by the same, or different, 
instruments. There is, however, no right of contribution where 
each surety is severally bound for a given portion only of the 
guaranteed debt ; nor in the case of a surety for a surety ; 
(see In re Denton's Estate, 1904, 2 Ch. 178 C.A.); nor where a 
person becomes a surety jointly with another and at the latter's 
request. Contribution may be enforced, either before payment, 
or as soon as the surety has paid more than his share of the 
common debt {W olmershausen v. Gullick, 1893, 2 Ch. 514) ; 
and the amount recoverable is now always regulated by the 
number of solvent sureties, though formerly this rule only 
prevailed in equity. In the event of the bankruptcy of a surety, 
proof can be made against his estate by a co-surety for any 
excess over the latter’s contributive shaje. The right of con- 
tribution is not the only right possessed by co-sureties aga^t 
each other, but they are also entitled to the benefit of all securities 
which have been taken by any one of them as an indemnity 
against the liability incurred for the principal debtor. The 
Komen law did not recognize the right of contribution amongst 
sureties. It is, however, sanctioned by many existing codes 
(Fr. and Bel. 2033 ; Germany, 426, 474 ; Italy, 1920 ; Holland, 
1881 ; Spain, 1844; Port. 845 ; Lower Canada, X955 ; Egypt 
[mixed suits], 6x8, ibid, [native tribunals], 506), and also by the 
Indian Contract Act 1872, ss, 146-147). 

The discharge of a surety from liability under his guarantee 
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may be accomplished in various ways^ he being regarded, 
especially in England and America, as a '^favoured debtor” 
(prr Turner, LJ., in Whmtley v. Bastm^ 7 Dc G. l£w ft G. a79, 
a8o ; fer Earl of Seibomc, L.C., in bn, « Sh 6 rfy^--lmdm and 
County Banking Co. v. Tirry, 25 Ch; D., at p. 703 ; and see 
Brandt on Suretyship, secs^ 79, So). Thus, fraud subsequent 
to the execution of the guarantee (as where, fhr example, the 
creditor connives at the principal debtor’s default) will certainly 
discharge the surety. Again, a material alteration made by the 
creditor in the instrument of guarantee after its execut^n may 
also! have this effect. The most prolific ground of discharge, 
however, is usually traceable to causes originating in the creditor’s 
laches or conduct, the governing principle being that if the 
creditor violates any rights which the surety possessed when he 
entered into the suretyship, even though the damage be nominiri 
only, the guarantee cannot be enforced. On this subject it 
suffices to slate that the surety’s discharge may be accomplished 

(1) by a variation of the terms of the contract* between the 
creditor and the principal debtor, or of that subsisting between 
the creditor and the surety (see Rickaby v. Lewis, 22 T.L.R. 130) ; 

(2) by the creditor taking a new security from the principal 
debtor in lieu of the original one ; (3) by the creditor dt^arging 
the principal debtor fnjm liability j (4) by the creditor binding 
himself to give time to the principal debtor for payment of 
the guaranty debt ; or (5) by loss of securities received by 
the creditor in respect of the guaranteed debt. 

In this connexion it may be stated in general terms that 
whatever extinguishes the principal obligation necessarily deter- 
mines that of the surety (which is accessory thereto), not 
only in England but elsewhere aha (Codes Civil, Fr. and Bel. 
2034, 2038 ; Spain, 1847 ; ; Lower Canada, 1956 ; 

i960 ; Egypt (mixed suits], 622, ibid, [native tribiinalsj, 509 ; 
Indian Contract Act 1872, sec. 134), and that, by most of the 
codes civil now in force, the surety is discharged by laches or 
conduct of the creditor inconsistent with the surety’s rights 
(see Fr. and Bel. 2037 ; Spain, 1852 ; Port. 853 ; Germany, 
776 ; Italy, 1928 ; Kgypt [mixed suits], 623), though it may be 
mentioned that the rule prevailing in England, Scotland, 
America and India which releases the surety from liability 
where the creditor, by binding contract with the principal, 
extends without the surety’s consent the time for fulhlHng the 
principal obligation, while recognized by two existing codes 
civil (Spain, 1851 ; Port. 852), is rejected by the majority of 
them (Fr. and Bel. 2039 ; Holland, 1887 ; Italy, 1930 ; Lower 
Canada, 1961 ; Egypt (mixed suits], 613 ; ib, (native tribunals], 
503) ; and see Morice, English and Dutch Law, p. 96 ; van der 
Linden, Institutes of Holland, pp. 1 20-121). A revociition of 
the contract of suretyship by act of the parties, or in certain 
cases by the death of the surety, may also operate to discharge 
the surety. The death of a surety does not per se determine the 
guarantee, but, save where from its nature the guarantee is 
irrevocable by the surety himself, it can be revoked by express 
notice after his death, or, it would appear, by the creditor 
becoming affected with constructive notice thereof ; except 
where, under the testator’s will, the executor has the option of 
continuing the guarantee, in which case the executor should, 
it scerds, specifically withdraw the guarantee in order to determine 
it. Where one of a number of joint and several sureties dies, 
the future liability of the survivors under the guarantee continues, 
at all events until it has been determined by express notice. 
Moreover, when three persons joined in a guarantee to a bank, 
^d their liability thereunder was not expressed to be several, 
it was held that the death of one surety did not determine the 
liability of the survivors. In such a case, however, the estate of 
the deceased surety would be relieved from liability. 

The Statutes of Limitation bar the right of action on guarantees 
tmder seal after twenty years, and on other guarantees after 
six yeaiti, from the date when the creditor might liave sued the 
surety. 

AuTRORitlSs. — ^De Cotyar, Law of Guarantees and of Principal 
and Sure^ (3rti ed., 1897); American edition, by J. A. Morgan 
(1875) ; Throop, Validity of Verbal Agreenmtts ; GuarenSees 


(and ed.) ; Theobald, Laelf of Principal and Surely \ Brandt; Lea; of 
Smelyski^ and. Gumaniee^ article by de.Colyar in Journal of 
Compmadve LeMadon (x9Q3)r pn Sm^ship from t^ Standpoint 
of Comparative Jurisprudence. ' (H. A, de C.) 

OVARATIKOUETA* a dty of Brazil in the eastern part of 
iht state of. Sdo Paulo, 124 m; N.E. of the city of Sfio Paido. 
Pop. (1890) of the munic^lity, which includes a large rural 
district and the villages qf .^parecida and Roseira, 30,690. 
The city, which was founded in 1651, stands on a fertile pl^ 
3 m. from the :Parah3dia river, and is the commercial centm of 
one of the oldest agricukural districts of the state. The district 
produces large quantities of cofifee, and some sugar, Indian com 
and beans. Cattle and pigs ore raised. The city dwellings are 
for the most part constructed of rough wooden frames covered 
with mud, called taipa by the natives, and roofed with curved 
tUes. The S&o Paulo branch of the Brazilian Central railway 
passes through the city, by which it is connected with Rio de 
Jatneiro on one side and S&o Paulo and Santos on the other. 

6 UAR 0 A» an episcopal city and the capital of an administra- 
tive district bearing the same name, and formerly in the province 
of Beira, Portugal ; on the Guarda-Abrantes and Lisbon- 
Viilar Formoso railways. Pop. (1900) 6124; Guarda is situated 
3370 ft. above sea-level, at the north-eastern extremity of the 
Serra da Estrella, overlooking the fertile valley of the river Coa. 
it is surrounded by ancient walls, and contains a ruined 
castle, a fine iSth^century cathedral and a sanatorium for 
consumptives. Its industries comprise the manufacture of 
coarse c^th and the sale of grain, wine and live stock. In 1199 
Guarda was founded, on the site of the Roman Lencia Oppidana, 
by Sancho 1 . of Portugal, who intended it, as its name implies, 
to be a guard ” against Moorish invasion. The administrative 
district of Guarda coincides with north-eastern Beira; pop. 
(1900), 261,630 ; area, 1065 sq. 

« GUARDL FRANCUCO (1712-1793), Venetian painter, was 
a pupil of Canaletto, and followed his style so closely that his 
pictures arc very frequently attributed to his more celebrated 
master. Nevertheless, the diversity, when once perceived, is 
sufficiently marked— Canaletto being more firm, solid, distinct, 
well-grounded, and on the whole the higher master, while 
Guardi is noticealile for spirited touch, sparkling colour and 
picturesquely sketched figures — in these respects being fully 
equal to Canaletto. Guardi sometimes coloured Canaletto’s 
designs. He had extraordinary facility, three or four days being 
enough for producing an entire work. The number of hk 
performances is large in proportion to this facility and to the 
Jove of gain which characterized hkn. Many of his works are to 
be found in England and seven in the I.xnivre. 

GUARDIAN, one who guards or defends another, a protector. 
The O. Fr. guarden, garden, mod. gardien, from gttarder, garder, 
is of Teutonic origin, from tiie base war^, to protect, cf. O^H.Ger. 
warten, and Eng. “ ward ” ; thus “ guardiim ” and “ warden ” 
are etymologically identical, as are “ guard ” and “ ward ” ; 
ci. the use of the correlatives ‘‘ guardian ” and “ ward,” ue, a 
minor, or person incapable of managing his affairs, under the 
protection or in the custody of a guardian. For the position 
of guardians of the poor see Poor Law, and for the legal relations 
between a guardian and his ward see Infant, Marriage and 
Roman Law. 

GUARDS, AND HOUSEHOLD TROOPS. The word guard is 
an adaptation of the Fr. guards, mod. garde, O. Ger. ; see 
Guardian. l"he practice of maintaining bodyguards is of 
great antiquity, and may indeed be considered the beginning of 
organized armies. Thus there is often no clear distinction 
between the inner ring of personal defenders and the select corps 
of trained combatants who are at the chief’s entire di^osd. 
Famous examples of corps that fell under one or both these 
headings are the ” Immortals ” of Xerxes, the Mamelukes, 
Janissaries, the Husearles of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and the 
Russian Strelitz (Strydlsi). In modem times the distinction 
of funcrion is better marked, and the fighting men who are 
more intimately conneqted with the sovereign than the bulk of 
the army can be classifii^ as to duties into ” HousthoiklTroQpSi” 
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who are iii a attiic personal retainers^ alid ‘^ Gulods,” who arc 
a c&tfs d* elite of, combatants. But the dividing Imc is not so 
doaii as toiftny, given body of tioopg. Thus British Household 
Cavalxy is part of the combatant army <as weii as the sovereign’s 
escort. ^ 

The oMwt of the household or bodyguard corps in the United 
Kingdom is the King’s Bodyguard pf the Yeamn of the Guard 
formed at bis accession by Henry VW. The “ nearest 
guard)” the personal escort of the sovereign, is the ” King’s 
Bodyj^ard of the Honourable Corps of Gendemen-^at^Arms,** 
created, ,by Henry VIII. at his accession in 1509. Formed 
possibly on the. pattern of the ” Penskmnaires ” of the French 
kings^-retainers of noble birth who were the predecessors of 
the Matson du Rot (see below)K'the new corps was originally 
called “the Pensioners.” The importance, of such gua;fds 
regiments in the general development of organized armies is 
illustrated by a declaration of the House of Commons, made in 
1674, that the militia, the pensioners and the Yeomen of the 
Guard were the only lawfiu armed fptces in the realm. But 
with the rise of the professional soldier and the corresponding 
disuse of arms by the nobles and gentry, the Gentlemen-^toArms 
(a title which came into use in James II.’s time, though it did not 
become that of the corps until William IV.’s) retaining their 
noble character, became less and less military. Burke attempted 
without success in 1782 to restrict membership to officers of the 
army and navy, but the necessity of giving the corps an effective 
military character became obvious when, on the occasion of 
a threatened Chartist riot, it was called upon to do duty as an 
armed body at St James’s Palace. The corps was reconstituted 
on a purely military basis in 1862, and from that date only 
military officers of the regular services who have received a war 
decoration are eligible for appointment. The office of captain, 
however, is political, the holder (who is always a. peer) vacating 
it on the resignation of the government of which he is a member. 
The corps consists at present of captain, lieutenant, standard 
bearer, clerk of the cheque (adjutant), sub-officer and 39 
gentlemen-at-arms. The uniform consists of a scarlet swallow- 
tailed coat and blue overalls, with gold epaulettes, brass dragoon 
helmet with drooping white plume and brass box-spurs, these 
last contrasting rather forcibly with the partizan, an essentially 
infantry weapon, that they carry. 

The Royal Company of Archers , — The king’s bodyguard for Scot- 
land was constituted in its present form in the year 1676, by an act of 
the privy council of Scotland. An earlier or^in has been claimed 
for ffie company, some connecting it with a supposed archer guard 
of the kings of Scotland. In the above-mentioned year^ 1^670, the 
minutes of the Royal Company begin by stating, that owing to 
“ the noble and usefull recreation of archery being for many years 
much neglected, several noblemen and gentlemen did associate 
themselves in a company for encouragement thereof . . . and did 
apply to the privy council for their approbation . . . which was 
granted.” For about twenty years at the end of the 17th century, 
perhaps owing to the adhesion of the majority to the Stuart cause, 
Its existence seems to have been suspended. But in 1703 a new 
captain^eneral, Sir George Mackenzie, Viscount Tarbat, afterwards 
earl of Cromarty (1630-1714), was elected, and he procured for the 
company a new charter from Queen Anne. The rights and privileges 
renewed or conferred by this cliarter were to l)e held of the crown 
for the reddendo of a pair of barbed arrows. This reddendo was paid 
to George IV. at Holy rood in 182a, to Queen Victoria in 1842 and 
to King Edward VII. in 1903. The history of the Royal Company 
since 1703 has been one of great prosperity. Large parades were 
frequently held, and many distinguished men marched in the ranks. 
Several of the leading insurgents in 1745 were members, but the 
company was not at that time suspended in any way. 

In ]^822 when King George IV. visited Scotland, it was thought 
appropriate that the Royal Company should act as his majesty's 
bodyguard during his stay, eweeiaUy as there was a tradiuon of 
a former archer bodyguard. They therefore performed the duties 
usually assigned to the. gentlemen-at-aims. When Queen Victoria 
visited the Scottish capi&l in 1842, the Royal Company again did 
duty; the last time they were called out in her reign in their capacity 
of royal bodyguard was m x86o on the occasion of the great volunieei: 
review in the Queen’s Bark. Edinburgh. They acted in the same 
capacity when King Edjward VII. reviewed the Scottish Volunteers 
there on the z 8th of September 1903, 

King George IV. authorized the company to take, in addition 
to them former name, th&t of ” The lUng’s Body Guard for Scot- 
land,” and presented to the captain-general a gold stick, thus 


oonstitating tlie comply port of the royal household. ■ In virtue 
ed iSehn stick the captain-general of the Royal. Company ^es his 
place At a coronation or similar pageant immediately bwbd tlic 
gold , stick of England. The Heiitenants-general of the company 
have kilSrer sticks ; and the council, which is the executive -body of 
the empany, possess seven ebony ones. George IV. fiwthier ap- 
pointed a fuU dress uniform to be worn by members of the company 
at court, when, not on duty as guards, in which latter case the 
ordinary field dre£,s is used. The court dress is green with green 
velvet facings, gold epaulettes and lace, crimson silk sash, and 
cocked hat with green plume. The officers wear a gold sash hi 
place of a crimson one, and. an aiguillette on the left alioulder. AU 
ranks wear swords. The . field dress at present consists of a dark- 
green tunic, shoulder -wings and gauntleted cuffs and trousers 
trimmed with black and crimson ; a bow-casc worn as* a .sash, of the 
same colour as Ihe coat, black waistbelt with sword, and Balmoral 
bonnet with thistle ornament and eagle’s feather. The officers of 
the company are the captain-general, 4 captains, 4 lieutenants, 
4 ensigns, 12 brigadiers and adjutant. 

Corps of the gentlemen-at-arms or yeoman type do not of 
course count as combatant troops — if for no other reason at 
least because they are armed with the weapons of bygone times. 
Colonel Clifford Walton states in his History of die British 
Standing Army that neither the Yeomen of the Guard nor the 
Pensioners were ever suliject to martial law. The British guards 
and household troops tLit are armed, trained and organized 
as part of the army are the Household Cavalry and the Foot 
Guards. 

The Household Cavalry consists at the present day of three 
regiments, and has its origin, as have certain of the Footguard 
regiments, in the ashes of the “ New Model ” army disbanded 
at the restoration of Charles 11 . in 1660. In that year the 
“ ist or His Majesty’s Own Troop of Guards ” formed during 
the king’s exile of his cavalier followers, was taken on the strength 
of the army. The 2nd. troop was formerly in the Spanish service 
as the “ Duke of York’s Guards,” and was also a cavalier unit. 
In 1670, on Monk’s death, tlie original 3rd troop (Monk’s Life 
Giuirds, renamed in 1660 the ” Lord General’s Troop of Guards ”) 
became the 2nd (the queen’s) troop, and the duke of York’s 
troop the 3rd. In 1685 the ist and 2nd troops were styled Life 
Guards of Horse, and two years later the blue-uniformed ” Royal 
Regiment of Horse,” a New Model regiment that had been 
disbanded and at once re-raised in 1660, was made a household 
cavalry corps. Later under the colonelcy of the earl of Oxford 
it was popularly called The Oxford Blues.” There were also 
from time to time other troops (e.g, Scots troops 1700-1746) 
that have now disappeared. In 1746 the 2nd troop was dis- 
banded, but it was revived in 1788, when the two senior corps 
were given their present title of ist and 2nd Life Guards. From 
1750 to 1819 the Blues bore the name of ” Royal Horse Guards 
Blue,” which in 1819 was changed to “ Royal Horse Guards 
(The Blues).” ’Hie general distinction between the uniforms 
of the red Life Guard and the blue Horse Guard still exists. 
The ist and the 2nd regiments of Life Guards wear scarlet tunics 
with blue collars and cuffs, and the Royal Horse Guards blue 
tunics with scarlet collars and cuffs. All three wear steel 
cuirasses on state occasions and on guard duty. The head-dress 
is a steel helmet witli drooping horse-hair plume (white for Life 
Guards, red for Horse Guards). In full dress white buckskin 
pantaloons and long knee boots are worn. Amongst the 
peculiarities of these corps d' elite is the survival of the old custom 
of calling non-commissioned officers “ corporal of horse ” 
instead of sergeant, and corporal-major instead of sergeant-major, 
the wearing by trumpeters and bandsmen in full dress of a black 
velvet cap, a richly laced coat with a full skirt extending to the 
wearer’s knees and long white gaiters. There is little distinction 
between the two Life Guards regiments’ uniforms, the most 
obvious point being that the cord running through the white 
leather pouch belt is red for the ist and blue for the 2nd. 

The root Guards comprise , the Grenadier Guards, the Cold- 
stream Guards, the Scots Guards and the Irish Guards, each 
(except the last) of three battalions. The Grenadiers, originally 
the First Foot Guards, represent a rctyalist infantry regiment 
which served wirii the exiled princes in the Spanish army and 
returned at the Restoration in z66o; The Coldstream Guards 
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are a New Model regiment, and were originally called tfae Lord 
Gaieral’s (Honk’s) regiment of Foot Guards. Their popular 
title, which became their official designation in 1670, is derived 
from the fact that the army with whidi Monk restored the 
monarchy crossed the Tweed into England at the village of 
Coldstream, and that his troops (which were afterwards, except 
the two u^ts of horse and foot of Which Monk, himself was 
colonel, disbanded) were called the Coldstreamers. The two 
totalions of Scots Foot Guards, which regiment was separately 
raised and maintained in Scotland after the Restoration, marched 
to London in 1686 and 1688 and were brought on to the English 
Establishment in 1707. In George IIL’s reign they were known 
as the Third Guards, and from 1831 to 1877 (when the present 
title was adopted) as the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

The Irish Guards (one battalion) were formed in 190s, after 
the South African War, as a mark of Queen Victoria’s apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the various Irish regiments of 
the lineJ The dress of the Foot Guards is generally similar 
in all four regiments, scarlet tunic with blue collars, cuffs and 
shoulder*iitraps, blue trousers and high, rounded bearskin cap. 
The regimental distinctions most easily noticed are these. The 
Grenadiers wear a small white plume in the bearskin, the Cold- 
streams a similar red one, the Scots none, the Irish a blue-green 
one. The buttons on the tunic are spaced evenly for the 
Grenadiers, by twos for the Coldstreams, by threes for the Scots 
and by fours for the Irish. The band of the modem cap is red 
for the Grenadiers, white for the Coldstreams, “ diced ” red and 
white (chequers) for the Scots and green for the Irish. Former 
privileges of foot guard regiments, such as higher brevet rank 
in the army for thwr regimental officers, are now abolished, but 
Guards are still subject exclusively to the command of their 
own officers, and the officers of the Foot Guards, like those of the 
Household Cavalry, have special duties at court. Neither the 
cavalry nor the infantry guards serve abroad in peace time as 
a rule, but in 1907 a battalion of the Guards, which it was at 
that time propo.sed to disband, was sent to Egypt. “ Guards’ 
Brigades” served in the Napoleonic Wars, in the Crimea, in 
Egypt at various times from 1887 to 1898 and in South Africa 
1899-1902, llie last employment of the Household Cavalry 
as a brigade in war was at Waterloo, but composite regiments 
made up from officers and men of the Life Guards and Blues were 
employed in Egypt and in S. Africa. 

• The 80vereign.s of France had guards in their service in Mero- 
vingian times, aiid their household forces »>pear from time to time 
in the history of medieval wars. Louis XL was, however, the first 
to regularize their somewliat loose organization, and he did so to 
such good purpose tliat Francis 1 . had no less than 8000 guardsmen 
organized, subdivided and permanently under arms. The senior 
unit of the Gardes du Corps was the famous company of Scottish 
archers {Compagnie icossaise de la Garde du Corps du /?of), which 
was originally formed (1418) from the Scottish contingents that 
assisted the French in the Hundred Years' War. Scotrs QuenHn 
IHrmard gives a picture of life in the corps as it was under Louis XI.. 
In the following century, however, its regimental history becomes 
somewhat confused. Two French companies were added by Louis 
XL and Francis I. and the Gardes du Corps came to consist ex- 
clusively of cavalry. About 1634 nearly all thte Scots then serving 
went into the ** lament d'H6bron “ and thence later into the 
British regular army (see Hepburn, Sir John). Thereafter, though 
the liUeii, distinctions and privileges of the original Archer Guard 
were continued, it was recruited from native Frenchmen, preference 
being (at any rate at first) given to those of Scottish descent. At 
its disbandment in 1791 along with the rest of the Gardes du Corps ^ 
it contained few, if any, native Scots. There was also, for a short 
iime (i043-x()0o), an infantry regiment of Gardes icossaises. 

In iGyi the title of Maison Militaire du Roi was applied to that 
rtion of the household that was distinctively military. It came 
consist of 4 companies of the Gardes du Corps, 2 companies 
of Mousquetaires (cavalry) (formed 1622 and i()(>o), 1 company of 
Cheyaux Ugers (1570), x of Gendarmes de la Maison Rouge, and 1 of 
Crenadiem H Cheval (1676), with i company of Gardes de la Porte and 
one called the Cent^Suisses, the last two being semi-military. This 
large establishment, which did not include all the guard regiments, 
was considerably reduced by the Count of St Germain's reforms in 

^ The ” Irish Guards ** of the Stuarts took the side of James II,. 
fought against William III. in Ireland and lost their regimental 
identity in the French service to which the officers and soldiers 
transferred themselves on the abandonment of the struggle. 


1775, all except the Gardes du C^s and the Ceni-Suesses beifig 
dlsbandsd. . The whole of the Maison du Roi, with the exception 
of the semi-military bodies referred to, was cavalry. 

The Gardes frarlfaises, formed in 1563, did not form part of tiiie 
MaisoHi They were an infantry regiment, as were the famous 
Gardes suisses, originally a Swiss mercenary regiment in the Wars 
of Religion, which was, for good conduct at the combat of Arques, 
incorporated in the permanent establishmeht by Henry 1 \^ in 
X589 and in the guards in 161$, At the Revolution contrary to 
expectation, the I^ench Guards sided openlv with the Constitutional 
movement and were disbanded. The Swiss Guards, however, 
beiiig foreignm, and therefore unaffected by civil troublw, retained 
their exact discipline and devotion to the court to the day on which 
they were sacrificed by their master to the bullets of the Marseillais 
anci the pikes of tiie mob (August to, 1792). Their tragic fate is 
commemorated by the well-known xnonument called the " Lion of 
Lucemn" the work of Thorvaldsen, erected near Lucerne in 1821. 
The " donstitutional," " Revolutionary " and other guards that 
were created after the abolition of the Maison and the slai^hter of 
the Swiss are unimportant, but through the *' Directory Guards " 
they form a nominal link between the household troops of the 
monarchy and the corps which is perhaps the most famous Guard " 
in history. The Imperial Guard of Napoleon had its beginnix^s in 
an escort squadron called the Corns of Guides, which accompanied 
him in the Italian campaign of 1796-1797 and in Egypt. On 
becoming First Consul in 1799 he built up out of this and of the 
guard of the Directory a small corps of horse and foot, called the 
Consular Guard, and tliis, which was more of a fighting unit than 
a personal bodyguard, took part in the battle of Marengo. The 
Imperial Guard, into which it Was converted on the establishment 
of the Empire, was at first of about the strength of a division. 
As such it took p^ in the Austerlitz and Jena campaigns, but after 
the conquest of Prussia Najxileon augmented it, and divided it into 
the " Old Guard " and the " Young Guard." Subsequently the 
" Middle Guard " was created, and by successive augmentations 
the corps of the guard had grown to be 57,000 strong in 181 1-1812 
and 81,000 in 1813. It preserved its general character as a corps 
d*Hite of veterans to the last, but from about 1813 the "Young 
Guard " was recruited directly from the best of the annual conscript 
contingent. The officers held a higher rank in the army than their 
regimental rank in the Guards. At the first Restoration an attempt 
was made to revive the Maison du Roi, but in the constitutional 
r6gime of the second Restoration this semi-medieval form of body- 
uard was given up atid replaced by the Garde Royale, a selected 
ghting coxps. This took part in the short war with Spain and a 
p^ion of it fought in Algeria, but it was disbanded at the July 
Revolution. Louis Philippe had no real guard troops, but the 
memories of the Imperial Guard were revived by Napoleon 111 ., 
who formed a large guard corps in z 853-1854. This, however, 
was open to an even greater degree than Napoleon I.'s guard to the 
objecuon that it took away the best soldiers from the line. Since 
the fall of the Empire in 1870 there have been no guard troops in 
France. The duty of watching over the safety of the president is 
take. - in the ordinary roster of duty by the troops stationed in the 
capital. The " Republican Guard " is the Paris gendarmerie, 
recruited from old soldiers and armed and trained as a military body. 

In Austria-Hungary there are only small bodies of household 
troops (Archer Body Guard, Trabant Guard, Hungarian Crown 
Guards, Ac.) analogous to the British Gentlemen at Arms or Yeomen 
of the Guard. Similar forces, the " Noble Guard " and the " Swiss 
Guard," are maintained in the Vatican. The court troops of Spain 
are called " halberdiers " and armed with the halbert. 

In Russia the Guard is organized as an army coips. It possesses 
special privileges, particularly as regards officers* advancement. 

In Germany the distinction between armed retainers and " Guards " 
is well marked. The army is for practical purposes a unit under 
imperial control, while household troops (" castie-guards " as they 
are usually called) belong individually to the various sovereigns 
within the empire. The Guards," as a combatant force in the 
army are those of the king of Prussia and constitute a strong army 
corps. This has grown gradually from a bodyguard of archers, 
ana. as in Great Britain, the functions of the heavy cavalry regiments 
of the Guard preserve to some extent the name and character of a 
body guard (Gardes du Corps), The senior foot guard regiment is 
also periKinally connected with the royal lamily. The conversion 
of a palace-guard to a combatant force is due chiefly to Frederick 
William L, to whom drill was a ruling passion, and who substituted 
effective regiments for the omamentiu "Trabant Guards " of bis 
father. A further move was made by Frederick the Great in sub- 
stituting for Frederick William's expensive "giant" regiment of 
guards a larger number of ordinary soldiers, whom he subjected 
to the same rigorous training and made a corps d*ilite, Frederick 
the Great also formed the Body Guard alluded to above. Neverthe- 
less in 1806 the Guard still consisted only of two cavalry regiments 
and four infantry regiments, and it was the example of Na^leon's 
imperial guard which converted this force Into a corps of alt' arms. 
In z8z 3 its strength was that bf a weak division, but in i860 by 
slight but frequent augmentations it had come to consist of an 
army corps, complete with all auxiliary services. A few guatd 
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Tegliii6nt8 Mooiging to tiie minor soveroigtt «to ooonted in tho 
line of the German army* In war the Guanql Is employed as a unit| 
like other army pom. It is recruited hy tl^ of selected 

young men of each annual contingmit, and is. wus free from the 
reproach of the French Imperial (^ard| ndiich took the best**trained 
soldierB from the regiments Of tiie line. 

GUAR1W4IH1P» a warship stationed at some port or harbour 
to act as a guards and in former times iiv the British navy to 
receive the men impressed for service. She usually was the 
flagsh^ of the admiral commanding on the coast. A guard-boat 
is a boat which goes the round of a fleet at anchor to see that 
due watch is kept at night. 

GUARlOOt ft iftTge inland state of Venesuela created the 
territorial redivision of 1904, bounded by Aragua and Miranda 
on the N.^ Bermfrdez on the £., Bolivar on the S., and 2 ^mora on 
the W. Pop. (1905 estimate), 78^1 x 7* It extends across the 
northern llanos to the Orinoco and Apure rivers and is devoted 
almost wholly to pastoral pursuits, exporting cattle, horses and 
mules, hides and skins, cheese and some other products. The 
capital is Calabozo, and the other principal towns are Camaguin 
(pop. 3648) on the Portugueza river, Guayabal (pop. 3146), 
on a small tributary of the Gu&rico river, and Zaraza (pop. 
14,546) on the Unare river, nearly 150 m. S.E. of Car&cas. 

GUARIBNTO, sometimes incorrectly named Guerriero, the 
first Paduan painter who distinguished himself. The only date 
distinctly known in his career is 1365, when, having already 
acquired high renown in his native city, he was invited by the 
Venetian authorities to paint a Paradise, and some incidents 
of the war of Spoleto, in the great council-hall of Venice. These 
works were greatly admired at the time, but have long ago 
disappeared under repaintings. His works in Padua have 
suffered much. In the church of the Ercmitani are allegories 
of the Planets, and, in its choir, some small sacred histories in 
dead colour, such as an £cce Homo ; also, on the upper walls, 
the life of St Augustine, with some other subjects. A few 
fragments of other paintings by Guariento are still extant in 
Padua. In the gallery of Bassano is a Crucifixion, carefully 
executed, and somewhat superior to a merely traditionatl method 
of handling, although on the whole Guariento must rather be 
classed in that school of art which preceded Cimabue than as 
having advanced in his vestiges ; likewise two other works in 
Bassano, ascribed to the same hand. The painter is buried in 
the church of S. Bernardino, Padua. 

GUARUfl, CAMILLO-GUARINO (1624-1683), Italian monk, 
writer and architect, was bom at Modena in 1624. He was at 
once a learned mathematician, professor of literature and 
philosophy at Messina, and, from the age of seventeen, was 
architect to Duke Philibert of Savoy. He designed a very large 
number of public and private buildings at Turin, including the 
palaces of the duke of Savoy and the prince of Cacignan, and 
many public buildings fit Modena, Verona, Vienna, Prague, 
Lisbon and Paris. He died at Milan in 1683. 

GUARINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1537-1612), Italian poet, 
author of the Pastor fido, was bom at Ferrara on the 10th of 
December 1537, just seven years before the birth of Tasso. He 
was descended from Guarino da Verona. The young Battista 
studied both at Pisa and Padua, whence he was called, when not 
yet twenty, to profess moral philosophy in the schools of his 
native city. He inherited considerable wealth, and was able early 
in life to marry Taddea de’ Bendedei, a lady of good birth. In 
1567 he entered the service of Alphonso IL, duke of Ferrara, 
thus beginning the court career which was destined to prove a 
constant source of disappointment and annoyance to him. 
Though he cultivated poetry for pastime, Guarini aimed at 
state employment as the serious business of his life, and managed 
to be sent on various embassies and missions by his ducal master. 
There was, however, at the end of the i6th century no oppor- 
tunity fot a man of energy and intellectual ability to distinguish 
himself in the petty sphere of Italian diplomacy. The time too 
had passed when the profe^ion of a courtier, painted in such 
glowing terms by Castiglione, could confer either profit or 
honour. It is tme that the court of Alphonso presented a 
brilliant spectacle to Europe, with Tasso for titular poet, and 


an attracave circle of accomplished ladies. But the lftst duke 
qI .Ferrara was an illiberal patron, feeding his servants with 
promises, and ever ready to treat them with the brutality that 
condemned the author of the Gotusalomtne liberota to a mad- 
house. Guarini spent his time and money to little purpose, 
suffered from the spite and ill-will of two successive secretaries,*— 
Pigna and Montecatini,— quarrelled with his old friend Tasso, 
and at the end of fourteen years of service found himself half- 
ruined, with a large family and no prospects. When Tasso was 
condemned to S. Anna, the duke promoted Guarini to the vacant 
post of court poet. There is an intcrestmg letter extant from 
the latter to his friend Comelio Bentivoglio, describing the efforts 
he made to fill this place appropriately. ** 1 strove to transform 
myself into another person, and, like a player, reassumed the 
character, costume and feelings of my youth. Advanced in 
manhood, I forced myself to look young ; I turned my natural 
melancholy into artificial gaiety, affected loves I did not feel, 
exchanged wisdom for folly, and, in a word, passed from a 
pMosopher into a poet.'' How ill-adapted he felt himself to 
this masquerade life may be gathered from the following sentence : 
“ I am already in my forty-fourth year, the father of eight 
children, two of whom are old enough to be my censors, while 
my daughters are of an age to marry.” Ab^doning so un- 
congenial a strain upon his faculties, Guarini retired in 1582 to 
his ancestral farm, the Villa Guarma,in the lovely country that lies 
between the Adige and Po, where he gave himself up to the cares 
of his f^ily, the nursing of his dilapidated fortunes and the 
composition of the Pastor fido. He was not happy in his 
domestic lot ; for he had lost his wife young, and quarreUed 
with his elder sons about the division of his estate. Litigation 
seems to have been an inveterate vice with Guarini ; nor was 
he ever free from legal troubles. After studying his biography, 
the conclusion is forced upon our minds that he was originally 
a man of robust and virile intellect, ambitious of greatness, 
confident in his own powers, and well qualified for serious affairs, 
whose energies found no proper scope for their exercise. Literary' 
work offered but a poor sphere for such a character, while the 
enforced inactivity of court life soured a naturally capricious 
and choleric temper. Of poetry he spoke with a certain tone of 
condescension, professinj; to practise it only in his leisure 
moments ; nor are his miscellaneous verses of a quality to secure 
for their author a very lasting reputation. It is therefore not a 
little remarkable that the fruit of his retirement — a disappointed 
courtier past the prime of early manhood — should have been a 
dramatic masterpiece worthy to be ranked with the classics of 
Italian literature. Deferring a further account of the Pastor 
fido for the present, the remaining incidents of Guarini’s restless 
life may be briefly told. In 1585 he was at Turin superintending 
the first public performance of his drama, whence Alphonso 
recalled him to Ferrary and gave him the office of secretary of 
state. This reconciliation between the poet and his patron did 
not last long. Guarini moved to Florence, then to Rome, and 
back again to Florence, where he established hunself as the 
courtier of Ferdinand dc’ Medici. A dishonourable marriage, 
pressed upon his soq Guarino by the grand-duke, roused the 
natural resentment of Guarini, always scrupulous upon the point 
of honour. He abandoned the Medicean court, and took refuge 
with Francesco Maria of Urbino, the last scion of the Montefeltro- 
della-Rovere house. Yet he found no satisfaction at Urbino. 
“ The old court is a dead institution,” he writes to a friend ; 
“ one may sec a shadow of it, but not the substance in Italy of 
to-day. Ours is an age of appearances, and one goes 
a-masquerading all the year.” This was true enough. Those 
dwindling deadly-lively little residence towns of Itdian ducal 
families, whose day of glory was over, and who were waiting 
to bt slowly absorbed by the capacious appetite ot Austria, 
were no fit places for a man of energy and independence. Guarini 
finally took refuM in his native Ferrara, which, 'rince the death 
of Alphonso, hai now devolved to the papal sec. Here, and at 
the Villa Guarina, his Igst years were passed in study, lawsuits, 
and polemical disputes with his contemporazy critics, until 
1612, when he died at Venice in his seventy-fifth year. 
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The fido (first published in 1590) is a pastonl drama 

composed not without mnmiscences of Tasso’s The 

scene is laid in Archdia, where Guarini supposes it to have been 
the custom to sacrifice a maiden y^riy to Diana. But an 
oracle has declared that when two scions of divine lineage are 
united in marriage^ and a faithful diepherd has atoned for the 
ancient error df a faithless wonian> this inhuman rite shall cease. 
The plot tums upon'the unexp<Mned fulfilment of this prophecy, 
contrary to all the schemes wliich had been devised for bringing 
it to accomplishment, and in despite of apparent improbabilities 
of divers kinds. It is extremely elaborate, and, regarded as a 
piece of cunning mechanism, leaves nothing to be desired. Each 
motive has bmn Carefully prepared, situation amply 
developed. Yet, considered as a play, the PusUtr fido disap* 
points a reader trained in the school of Sophocles or Shakespeare. 
The action itself sceims to take place ofi the stage, and only the 
results»of action, stationary tableaux representii^ the movement 
of the drama, are put before us in the scenes, llie art is l3rrical, 
not merely in form but in spirit, and in adaptation to the re* 
quirements of music which demands stationary expressions of 
emotion for development. The characters have been well 
considered, and are exhibited with great truth and vividness ; 
the cold and eager hunter Silvio contrasting with the tender 
and romantic Mirtillo, and Corisca’s meretricious arts enhancing 
the pure affection of Amarilli. Dorinda presents another type 
of love so impulsive that it prevails over a maiden’s sense of 
shame, while the courtier Canno brings the corruption of towns 
into comparison with the innocence of the country- In Carino 
the poet painted his own experience, and here his satire upon the 
court of Ferrara is none the less biting because it is gravely 
measured. In Corisca he delineated a woman vitiated by the 
same town life, and a very hideous portrait has he drawn. 
Though a satirical element was thus introduced into the Pastor 
fido in order to relieve its ideal picture of Arcadia, the whole 
play is but a study of contemporary feeling in Italian society. 
There is no true rusticity whatever in the drama. This corre- 
spondence with the spirit of the age stxnirecl its success during 
Guarini’s lifetime ; this made it so dangerously seductive that 
Cardinal Bcllarmine told the poet he done more harm to 
(Christendom by his blandishments than Luther by his heresy. 
Without anywhere transgressing the limits of decorum, the 
Pastor fido is steeped in sensuousness ; and the immodesty 
of its pictures is enhanced by rhetorical concealments more 
provocative than nudity. Moreover, tl». love described is 
effeminate and wanton, felt less as passion than as lust en- 
veloped in a veil of sentiment. We divine the coming age of 
cicishei and castratu Of Guarini’s style it would be difficidt to 
speak in terms of too high praise. Tht; thought and experience 
of a lifetime have been condensed in these five acts, and have 
found expression in language brilliant, classical, chiselled to 
perfection. Hbre and there the taste of the 17 th century makes 
Itself felt in frigid conceits and forced antitheses; nor does 
Guarini abstain from sententious maxims which reveal the 
moralist rather than the poet. Yet these are but minor bleoiishes 
in a masterpiece of diction, glittering and faultless like a polished 
bas-relief of hard Corinthian bronze. Tlmt a single pastoral 
should occupy so prominent a place in the history of literature 
seems astomshing, until we reflect that Italy, upon the dose of 
the i6th century, expressed itself in the Pastor fido, and that 
the influence of this drama was felt through all the art of Europe 
till the epoch of the Revolution. It is not a mere play. The 
^sual refinement proper to an age of social decadence found 
in it the most exact embodiment, and made it the code of 
gallantry for the next two centuries. 

The best edition of the Pastor fido is the 20th, published at Venice 
(Ciotti) in 1602. The most convenient is that ot Barbtni (Florence, 
r866). For Guarini's miscellaneous Rime, the Ferrara edition, in 
4 volf., 1737 , may be consulted. His polemical writings, Verato 
primo and ucondo^ and his. prose comedy called Idropica. were 
pnbKshed at Venice, Florence and Rome, between 1588 and 1614. 

(J. A. S.l 

ttUAUNCh also known as Vaxinus, aiKl surnamed from 
his birthplace Favorxnus, Phavorinus or Camsrs {c. 1450- 


i. 587 )i Italian lexicographer and scholar, was bom at Fayera 
near Camdriuo, studied Greek and Latin at Fbtenoe under 
PoUtidn, and aftemaris becknie for a time the pupil of Lascaris. 
Haying emte^ed the 'Benedictihe order, he now gave himself 
with great zeal to Greek Ibcicogiap^y ; in 1496 pid^lished 
his Thesaurus oomucopiae M harti Adomdis, \% collection of 
thirty-four gnunmatical tracts in Ckreek. He for some time 
acted as tutor to Giovanni dei Medici (afterwards Leo X.), and 
also held the appointment of keeper of the Medicean library at 
Ftorence. In 2514 X110 appoinb^ him bishop of Nocera. In 
1517 he published a translation of the of Joannes 

Stobaeus, and in 2525 appeared )m Eiymologicum fnetgmemisive 
thesaurus untversae Idngude Graecae ex ntultis variisque auiofibus 
colUctus, a compilation which has been frequently reprinted, 
and which has laid subsequent scholars under great though not 
always acknowledged obligations. 

GUARINO [GUARINUS] DA VERONA (1374-14^0), one 
of the Italian restorers of classical learning, was born in 1370 
at Verona, and studied Greek at Constantinople, where for. five 
years he was the pupil of Manuel Chrysoloras, \^en he set 
out on his return to Italy he was the happy possessor of two 
cases of precious Greek MSS. which he had baen at great pains 
to collect ; it is said that the loss of one of these by shipwreck 
caused him such distress that his hair turned' grey in a single 
night. He supported himself a$ a teacher of Greek, first at 
Verona and afterwards in Venice and Florence ; in 1436 he 
became, through the patronage of Lionel, marquis of Este, 
professor of Greek at Ferrara ; and in 1438 and following years 
he acted as interpreter for the Greeks at the councils o£ Ferrara 
and Florence. He died at Ferrara on the 14th of December 1460. 

His principal works are translations of Strabo n.nd of some of 
l>ives of Plutarch, a compendium of the Greek grammar, of Chry- 
soloras, and a series of commentaries on Persius, Jn venal, Martial 
and on sbme of the writings of Aristotle and Cicero. See Kosmini, 
Vita e discipiina di Guarino (1805-1806); Sabbadini, Guarino 
Veronese (1885) ; Sandys, Hist Class. Schol. ii. (1008). 

OUARNIERl, or Guarnerius, a celebrated family of violin- 
makers of Cremona. The first was Andreas (r. 1626-1698), 
who worked with Antonio Stradivari in the wprkshop of Nicolo 
Amati (son of Geronimo). Violins of a model original to him 
are dated from the sign of “ St Theresa ’’ in Cremona. His son 
Joseph, (i66&-<. 1739) made instruments at first like his father’s, 
but later in a style of his own with a narrow waist ; his son, 
Peter of Venice (b. 1695), was also a fine maker. Another son 
of Andreas, Peter (Pietro Giovanni), commonty known as 
‘‘ Peter of Cremona ” (b. 1655), moved from Cremona and 
settled at Mantua, where he too worked sub signo Sanctae 
Teresae.” Peter’s violins again showed considerable variations 
from those of the other Guarnieri. Hart, in his work on the 
violin, says, ** There is increased breadth between the sound- 
holes; the sound-hole is rounder and more perpendicular; 
the middle bouts arc more contracted, and the model is more 
raised.” 

The greatest of all the Guarnieri, however, was a nephew of 
Andreas, Joseph del Gesu (1687-1745), whose title originates 
in the l.HiS. inscribed on his tickets. His master was Caspar 
di S^. His conception follows that of the early Brescian 
makers in the boldness of outline and the massive construction 
which aim at the production of tone rather than visual perfection 
of form. The great variety of his work in size, model, &c., 
represents his various experiments in the direction of discovering 
this tone. A stain or sap-mark, parallel with the finger-board 
on both sides, appears on the beUies of most of his instruments. 
Since the middle of the 18th century a great many furious 
instruments ascribed to this master have poured over Europe. 
It was not until Paganini played on a “ Joseph ” that the taste 
of amateurs turned from the sweetness of the Amati and tlie 
Stradivarius violins in favour of the robuster tone of the Joseph 
Guamerius* See ViouN. 

6UASTALLA, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, Italy, 
in the province of Reggio, from whicm it is x8 m. N. bjr road, 
on the S. bank of the Po, ,79 ft. above sea-level. It is also 
connected by rail with Parma and Mantua (via Suzzara). Pop. 
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(1901)^ 3658 (tom); 11,091 (commune). It has . rtth'^entuvy 
fortificationsi Tlie cathedral, dating tem:;the loth century, 
has been £i^ue&tly restored. Guastidla m$ founded by the 
Lombards in the 7th century; in the ohurchof the Picve Pope 
Paschal 11 . held a council in 1106. In 1307 it was seised by 
Giberto da Corr^o of Paima. In 1403 it passed to Guido 
Toiello, cousin of Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan. In 1539 it 
was sold by th^ last female descendant of the Torelli to Ferrante 
Gonzaga. In x6ai it was made the seat of a duchy, but in 1748 
it was added to those of Borma and Piacenza; whose history it 
subsequently folbwed. 

GUATEMALA (sometimes inconwtly written Guatimala), 
a name now restricted to the rqmblic of Guatemala and to its 
chief dty, but formerly given to a captaincy-gencral of Sf^ish 
America, which included the fifteen provinces of Chiapas, 
Suchitepeques, Escuintla, Sonsonate, Ssm Salvador, Vera Paz 
and Peten, Chiquimula, Honduras, Nican^^, Costa Rica, 
Totonicapam, (^ezaltenango, Sololi, Chimaltenango and 
Sacatepeques, — or, in other words>the whole of Central America 
(except Panama) and part of Mexico. The name is probably 
of Aztec origin, and is swd by some authorities to mean in its 
native form Quauhtematlan^ “ Land of the Eagle,** or “ Land 
of Forest ” ; others, writing it U-ha-tez-ma-la, connect it with 
the volcano of Agua(t.tf. “ water **), and interpret it as “mountain 
vomifing water.** 

The republic of Guatemala is situated between 13° 42' and 
17® 49' N., and 88® 10' and 92® 30' W. (For map, see Central 
America.) Pop. (1903), 1,842,134; area about 48,250 sq. m. 
Guatemala is bounded on the W. and N. by Mexico, N.E. by 
British Honduras, E. by the Gulf of Honduras, and the republic 
of Honduras, S.E. by Salvador and S. by the Pacific Ocean. 
The frontier towards Mexico was determined by conventions 
of the 27th of September 1882, the ijth of October 1883, the 
1st of April 1895, and the 8th of May 1899. Starting from the 
Pacific, it ascends the river Suchiate, then follows an irregular line 
towards the north-east, till it reaches the parallel of 17® 49' N., 
along whidi it runs to the frontier of British Honduras. This 
frontier, by the convention of the 9th of July 1893, coincides with 
the meridian of 89® 20' W., till it meets the river Sarstoon or 
Sarstun, which it follows eastwards to the Gulf of Honduras. 

Physical Description . — Guatemala is naturally divided into five 
regions — the lowlands of the Pacific coast, the volcanic mountains 
of the Sierra Mudre, tlie so-called plateaus immediately north of 
these, the mountains of the Atlantic versant and the plain of Peten. 
(1) The coastal plains extend along the entire southern seaboard, 
with a mean breadth of 50 m., and link together the belts of similar 
territory in Salvador and the district of Soconusco in Chiapas. 
Owing to their tropical hdat, low . eleyation above sea-level, and 
marshy soil, they are thinly peopled, and contain few important 
towns except the seaports. (2) The precipitous barrier of the 
Sierra Madre, which closes in the coastal plains on the north, is 
similarly prolonged into Salvador and Mexico, It is known near 
Guateni^a city as the Sierra de las Kubes, and enters Mexico as the 
Sierra de Istatan. It forms the main watershed between the 
Pacific and Atlantic river systems. Its summit is not a weU-defined 
crest, but is often rounded or flattened into a table-land. The 
direction of the great volcanic cones, which rise in an irregular line 
above it, is not identical with the main axis of the Sierra itself, 
except near the Mexican frontier, but has a more southerly trend, 
especiaUy towards Salvador ; here the base of many of the igneous 
peaks rests among the southern foothills of the range. It is, however, 
impossible to subdivide the Sierra Madre into a northern and a 
volcanic chain ; for the volcanoes are isolated by stretches of com- 
paratively low country ; at least thirteen considerable streams 
flow down between them, from the main watershed to tfie sea. 
Viewed frpm the coast, the volcanic cones s^em to rise directly 
from the central heights of the Sierra Madre, above which they 
tower ; but in reality their bases arc, as a rule, farther south. 
Eut of Tacana, which marks the Mexican frontier, and is vaiiously 
estimated at 13,976 ft. and 13,090 ft, and if the higher estimate 
be comet is the loftiest peak in Central America, the principM 
volcanoes are-^-Tajamulco or Tajumulco (X3f5>7 RJ ; Santa Maria 
(12,467 ft), which was in eruption during 1902, after centuries of 
quiescence, in which its slopes had been overgrown by dense forests ; 
Atitlfia (i 1,719) , overlooking the lake of that name: Acatanango 
(13,615), which shares the claim of Tacana to be the highest moqntiun 
of Central America : Ffiego (ije., “ fire,“ variously estimated at 
X2,79S and 12,582 it), which received its name from its activity 
at the time ef the Spanish conquest ; Agpa (f>. “ water,** 12,139 ft), 


so nam^ in 15AI because it destroyed the former capital of Guate- 
mala with a deluge of water from its flooded crater; and Pacaya 
(83^)* ^ group of igneous peaks which were in eruption in 1870. 
<3) The so-called plateaus which extend north of the Sierra Madre 
are in fact high valleys, rather than table-lands, enclosed by moun- 
tains. A better idea of this region is conveyed by the native name 
Altos, or highlands, although that term includes the northern 
declivity of tlie Sierra Madre. The mean elevation is greatest in 
the west (Altos of Quezaltenango) and least in the east (Altos of 
Guatemala). A few of the streams of the Pacific slope actually 
rise in the Altos, and force a way Uirough the Sierra Madre at the 
bottom of deep ravines. One large river, the Chixoy, escapes north- 
wards towards the Atlahtic. (4) The relief of the mountainous 
county which lies north of the Altos and drains into the Atlantic 
is varied by innuihetable teriraces, ridges and underfaUs ; but its 
general configuration is admirably compared by E. Redus with the 
appearance of ** a stormy sea breaking into parallel billows *' iVni- 
versal Geography, ed. E. G. Ravenstelri. div. xxxiii., p. 212). The 
parallel rangk extend and west with a slight southerly curve 
towards their centres, A range caJled the Sierra de Chama, which, 
however, changes its .name frequently from place to placq, strikes 
eastward towards British Honduras, and is connected by low hills 
with the Cockscomb Mountains ; another similar range, the Siena 
dc Santa Cruz, continues east to Cape Cocoli between the Polochic 
and the Sarstoon ; and a third, the Sierra de las Minas or, in its 
eastern |)ortion, Sierra del Mico, stretches between the Polochic 
and the Motagua. Between Honduras and Guatemala the frontier 
is formed by the Sierra de Merendon. (5) The great plain of Peten, 
which comprises about one-third of the whole area of Guatemala' 
belongs geographically to the Yucatan Peninsula, and consists of 
level or unduhiting. country, covered with grass or forest. Its 
txipulation numbers less than two jier sq. m., although many districts 
have a wonderfully fertile soil and abundance of water. The greater 
part of this region is uncultivated, and only utilized as pasture by 
the Indians, who form the majority of its inhabitants. 

Guatemala is richly watered. On the western side of the sierras 
the versant is short, and the streams, while very numerous, arc 
consequently small and rapid ; but on the eastern side a number 
of the rivers attain a very considerable development. The Motagua, 
whose principal head stream is called the itio Grande, has a course 
of about 250 m., and is navigable to within 90 m. of the capit^, 
which is situated on one of its confluents, the Kio de las Vacas. It 
forms a delta on the soutli of the Gulf of Honduras. Of similar 
importance is the Polocliic, which is about 180 m. in length, and 
navigable about 20 m. above the river-port of TelemAn. Before 
reaching the Golfo Amatiqne it passes through the Golfo Dulce, 
or Izabal Lake, and ttie Ciolfete Dulce. A vast numbor of streams, 
among wliicli are the Chixoy, the Guadalupe, and the Rio de la 
Pasion, unite to form the Usumacinta, whose noble current passes 
along the Mexican frontier, and flowing on through Chiapas and 
Tabasco, falls into the Bay of Campeche. The Chiapas follows a 
similar course. 

There are several extensive lakes in Guatemala. The Lake of 
Peten or Laguna de Flores, in the centre of the department of 
Peten, is an irregular basin about 27 m. long, with an extreme 
bread til of 13 m. In an island in the western portion stands Flores, 
a town well known to American antiquaries for the numlier of ancient 
idols which have been recovered from its soil. On the shore of the 
lake is the stalactite cave of Jobitsinal, of great local celebrity ; 
and in its depths, according to the popular legend, may still be dis- 
cerned the stone image of a horse that belonged to Cortes. Tile 
Golfo Dulce is, as its name implies, a fresh-water lake, although so 
near the Atlantic. It is about 36 m. long, and would be of con- 
siderable value as a harbour if the bar at the mouth of the Rio 
Dulce did not prevent the upward passage of seafaring vessels. 
As a contrast tne Lake of AtitlAn {q.v.) is a land-locked basin en- 
compassed with lofty mountains. Alxiut 9 m. S. of the cajiital lies 
the Lake of AmatitlAn {q.v,) with the town of the same name. On 
the borders of Salvador and Guatemala there is the Lake of Guija, 
about 20 m. long and 12 broad, at a height of 2100 ft. above the 
sea. It is connected by the river Ostiima with the Lake of Ayarza 
which lies about 1600 ft. higher at the foot of the Sierra Madre. 

The geology, fauna and flora of Guatemala are discussed andetr 
Central America. The bird-life of the country is remarkably 
rich ; one bird of magnificent plumage, the quetzal, quijal or queisal 
{Trogon resplendens),hQS been chosen as the national emblem. 

Climate . — ^The climate is healthy, except on the coasts, where 
malarial fever is pirevalent. The rainy season in the interior lasts 
from May to October, but on the coast sometimes continues till 
December. The coldest month is January, and the warmest is 
May . The average temperatureis for these months at places of different 
altitudes, as given by Dr l&irl Sapper, are shown on the following page. 

The average rai&mll is very heavy, especially on the Atlantic slof^, 
where the prevailittf winds are charged with moisture from the Gulf 
of Mexico or the &ribbean Sea ; at Tual, a higfi station on the 
Atlantic slope, it reaches 195 in. ; in central Guatemala it is only 
27 in. Towards the Atlantic rain often occurs in the dry season, 
and there is a local saying near the Gollo Duke that it eahxB 
thirteen months in ithe year.*' Fogs :are not rare. In Guatemala, 
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Locality. 

Altitude 

'Fahrenheit Degrees. 

(Feet). 

January. 

May. 

Puerto Barrios . . . . 

6 

U ■ 

8i 

Salami 

3020 

77 

Campur . ; . . . . 

3050 

54 

U 

Chimax 

4280 

61 

Guatemala 

1 4«70 

60 

67 

Quezaltenango .... 

1 77*0 

50 

62 


as in either parts of Central America (q,v,), each of the three climatic 
sones^ cold, temperate and hot (tima fria, Herra Uniplada^ imta 
ealienU) has its special characteristics, and it is not easy to generalize 
about the climate of the connti^ as a whole. 

Naiufol The minerals discovered in Guatemala include 

gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, mercury, antimony, coal, salt and 
sulphur j but it is Uncertain if manv of these exist in quantities 
sufficient to repay exploitation. Gold is obtained at Las Quebradas 
near Izabal, silver in tne departments of Santa Rosa and Chiquimula^ 
salt in those of Santa Rosa and Alta Vera Paz. During the 17th 
century gold-washing was carried on by English miners in the 
Motagua valley, and Is said to have yielded rich profits ; hence the 
name of ** Gold Coast " was not infrequently given to the Atlantic 
littoral near the mouth of the Motagua. 

The area of fprest has only been seriously diminished in the 
west, and amounted to 2030 sq. m. in 1904. Besides rubber, it 
yields many valuable dye* woods and cabinet- woods, such as cedar, 
mahogany and logwood. Fruits, ^rain and medicinal plants are 
obtained in great abundance, especially where the soil Is largely of 
volcanic origin, as in the Altos and Sierra Madre. Parts of the 
Peten district are equally fertile, maize in this region yielding two 
hundredfold from unmanured soil. The vegetable products of 
Guatemala include coffee, cocoa, sugar-cane, bananas, oranges, 
vanilla, aloes, agave, ipecacuanha, castor-oil, sarsaparilla, cinchona, 
tobacco, indigo and the wax-plant (Myrica cerifevi). 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants of Guatemala, who tend to 
increase rapidly owing to the high birth-rate, low mortality, 
and low rate of emigration, numbered in 1903 1,842,134, or 
more than one-third of the entire population of Central America. 
Fully 60% are pure Indians, and the remainder, classed as 
Ladinos or ** Latins ” (i.r. Spaniards in speech and mode of life), 
comprise a large majority of half-castes (mestizos) and civilized 
Indians and a smaller proportion of whites. It includes a 
foreign population of about 12,000 Europeans and North 
Americans, among them being many Jews from the west of the 
United States. There are important German agricultural 
settlements, and many colonists from north Italy who are locally 
called Tirotesesy and despised by the Indians for their industry 
and thrift. About half the births among the Indians and one- 
third among the whites are illegitimate. 

No part of Central America contains a greater diversity of 
tribes, and in 1883 Otto Stoll estimated the number of spoken 
languages as eighteen, although east of the meridian of Lake 
Amatitlin the native speech has almost entirely disappeared 
and been replaced by Spanish. The Indians belong chiefly 
to the Maya stock, which predominates throughout Peten, or 
to the allied Quich6 race which is well represented in the Altos 
and central districts. The Itzas, Mopans, Lacandons, Chois, 
Pokonchi and the Pokomans who inhabit the large settlement 
of Mixco near the capital, all belong to the Maya family ; hut 
parts of central and eastern Guatemala are peopled by tribes 
distinct from the Mayas and not found in Mexico. In the 16th 
century the Mayas and Quiches had attained a high level of 
civilization (sec Central America, Archaeology), and at least 
two of the Guatemalan languages. Quiche and Cakchic^ucl, 
possess the rudiments or the relics of a literature. The Quich 4 
Popol Vuh, or “ Book of History, which was translated into 
Spanish by the Dominican friar Ximenes, and edited with a 
FVench version by Brasseur dc Bourbourg, is an important 
document for students of the local myths. In appearance the 
various Guatemalan tribes differ very little ; in almost all the 
characteristic type of Indian is short but muscular, with low 
forehead, prominent cheek-bones and straight black hair. In 
character the Indians are, as a rule, peaceable, though conscious 
of their numerical superiority and at times driven to join in the 
revolutions which so often disturb the course of local politics ^ 
they are often intensely religious, but with a few exceptions 


are thriftless, indolent and invetmte gamblm. Their ean^ 
tfadia$, '< 3 ir brotherhoods, each with its juttron saint and male 
and fetmde chiefs, exist largely to orgalnize public festivals, and 
to purchase wooden masks, costumes and decorations for the 
dances and dramas in which the Indians delight. These dramas, 
which deal with religious and historied sul^ects, are of Indian 
Origin, and somewhat resemble the mysteiy-plavs of medieval 
Eurof^, a resmblanoe hemh^ed by the introduction, due to 
Spanish missidnaritt, of Kristian saints and heroes such as 
uiarlema^. The Indians are devoted to bull-fi(^ting and 
cock-fighting. Choral silking is a popular amusement, and is 
accompimied by the Spanish guitar and native wind-instruinehts. 
The Indians have a hdbit of consuming a yellowish edible earth 
contiuning sulphur ; on pilgrimages they obtain images moulded 
of this earth at the shrines they visit, and eat the images as a 
prophylactic against disease. Maize, beans and bananas, varied 
occasionally with dried meat and fresh pork, form their staple 
diet ; drunkenness is common on pay-days and festivals, when 
large quantities of a fiary brandy called chicha are consumed. 

Chief Towns . capital of the republic, Guatemala or Guate- 
mala la Nueva (poa 1905 about 97,000) and the cities of Quezal- 
tenango (31,000), Totonicapam (28,000), Coban (25,000), S0I0I& 
f 17,000), Escuintla (12,000), Huehuetanango (12,000), Amatitl^n 
(10,000) and Atitl&n (9000) are described under separate headings. 
All the chief towns except the seaports are situated within the 
mountainous region where the climate is temperate. Retalhuleu, 
among the southern foothills of the Sierra Madre, is one of the 
centres of coffee production, and is connected by rail with the 
Pacific port of Champerico, a very unhealthy place in the wet 
season. Both Rctalliuleu and Champerico were, like Quezaltenango, 
SololA, and other towns, temporarily ruined by the earthquake of 
the i8th of April 1902. Santa Cruz Quich6, 25 m. N.E. of Totoni- 
capam, was formerly the capital of the Quich6 kings, but has now 
a I.adino population. Livingston, a seaport at the mouth of the 
Polochic (here called the Rio Dulce), was founded in 1806, and 
subsequently named after the author of a code of Guatemalan laws ; 
few vestiges remain of the Spanish settlement of Sevilla la Nueva, 
founded in 1844, and of the English colony of Abbotsville, founded 
in 1825, — both near I.ivingston. I^ Libertad, also called by its 
Indian name of Sacluc, is the principal town of Peten. 

Shipping and Communications . — The republic is in regular steam 
communication on the Atlantic side with New Orleans, New York 
and Hamburg, by vessels which visit the ports of Barrios (Santo 
Toma.^ and Livingston. On the southern side the ports of San 
1 o.s 6 , Champerico and Oc6s are visited by the Pacific mail steamers, 
by the vessels of a Hamburg company and by those of the South 
American (Chilean) and the Pacific Steam Navigation Companies. 
Iztapa, formerly the principal harbour on the south coast, has been 
almost entirely abandoned since 1853. Gualan, on the Motagua. 
and Panzos, on the Polochic, are small river-ports. The principal 
towns are connected by wagon roads, towards the construction and 
maintenance of which each male inhabi^tant is required to pay two 
pesos or give four days' work a year. There are coach routes be- 
tween the capital and Quezaltenango, but over a great portion of 
the country transport is still on mule-back. All the railway lines 
have been built since 1875. The main lines are the Southern, 
belonging to an American company and running frbm San Jos 4 
to the capital ; the Northern, a government line from the capital 
to Puerto Barrios, which completes the interoceanic railroad ; and 
the Western, from Champerico to Quezaltenango, belonging to a 
Guatemalan company, but Isirgely under German management. 
For local traffic tnere are several lines ; one from Iztapa, near San 
Jos6, to Naranjo, and another from Oeds to the western coffee 
plantations. On the Atlantic slope transport is effected mainly by 
river tow-boats from Livingston along the Golfo Dulce and other 
lakes, and the Polochic river as far as Panzos. The narrow-gauge 
railway that serves the German plantations in the Vera Paz region 
is largely owned by Germans. 

Guatemala joined the Postal Union in 1881 ; but its postal and 
telegraphic services have suffered greatly from financial difficulties. 
The telephonic systems of Guatemala la Nueva, Quezaltenango and 
other dries are OMmed by private companies. 

Commerce and Industry . — ^The natural resources of Guatemala 
are rich but undeveloped ; and the capital necessary for their 
development is not easily obtained in a country where war, re- 
volution and economic crises reciir at frequent intervals, where the 
premium on gold has varied by no less than 500% in a siniirle 
year, and where many of the wealthiest cities and agricultural 
districts have beeh destroyed by earthquake in one day (18th of 
April 1902). At the beginning of the 19th century, Guatemala had 
practically no export tme ; but between 1825 and 1850 cochineal 
was largehr exported, ttie centre of production being the Amaritl&n 
district. This indusl^ yimz ruined by the competition of chemical 
dyes, and a substitute was found in the cultivation of cofft 4 . 
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Guatem&la Is snfpaased only by Bnudl snd ms Eiittt Indies in the 
quantity of cnffee it exports. The chief plantartkiiis axe owned and 
managed by Germans ; more than half oi the erm> Is s^t to Ger- 
many, while three-fifths of the remainder go to the uni^ Smtesand 
one-nfth to G#eat Britain. TTte Avmge yearly product is about 
70 , 000 , 00015 , worth approximately suWect to an 

export duty of one gold dollar (4s.) per quintal (101 15 ). Sugar, 
bananas, tobacco and cocoa are also cultivated ; but much 01 the 
sugar and bananas, most of the cocoa, and all the tobacco are con- 
sumed in the country. During the colonial period, the cocoa of 
western Guatemala and Soconusco was reserved on account of its 
fine flavour for the Spanish court. The indigo and cotton planta- 
tions \rield little profit, owing to foreign competition, and have in 
most cases been converted to other uses. The cultivation of bananas 
tends to increase, though more slbwly than in other Central American 
countries. Grain, sweet potatoes and beans are grown for home 
consumption. Cattle-farming is carried on in the high pasture- 
lands and the plains of Peten ; but the whole number of sheep 
(77,000 in 1900) and pigs (30,000) in the republic is inferior to the 
number kept in many single English counties. Much of the wool 
is sold, like the native cotton, to Indian and Ladino women, who 
manufacture coarse cloth and linen in their homes. 

By the Land Act of 1894 the state domains, except on the coasts 
and frontiers, were divided into lots for sale. The largest holding 
tenable by one person under this act was fixed at 50 caballerias, or 
5625 acres ; the price varies from /40 to ^^80 per caballcria of iiaj 
acres. Free grants of uncultivated land are sometimes made to 
immigrants (including foreign companies), to persons who undertake 
to build roads or railways through their allotments, to towns, 
villages and schools. The condition of the Indians on the planta- 
tions is often aJcin to slavery, owing to the system adopted by some 
planters of m&Lking payments in advance ; for the Indians soon spend 
, their earnings, and thus contract debts which can only be repaid 
by long service. 

In addition to the breweries, rum and brandy distilleries, sugar 
mills and tobacco faciories, which are sometimes worked as adjuncts 
to the plantations, there are many purely urban industries, such as 
the manufacture of woollen and cotton goods on a large scale, and 
manufactures of building material and furniture; but these in- 
dustries are far less important than agriculture. 

During the five years 1900 to 1004 inclusive, the average value of 
Guatemman imports, which consi.sted chiefly of textiles, iron and 
machinery, sacks, provisions, fiour, beer, wine and spirits, amounted 
to ;£776 ,ooo ; about one-half came from the United States, and 
nearly one-fourth from tlic United Kingdom. The exports during 
the same period had an average value of 1,528, 000, and ranked as 
follows in order of value: cofiee (;f 1,300, 000), timber, hides, rubber, 
sugar, bananas, cocoa. 

Finance, — Within the republic there are six banks of issue, to 
which the government is deeply indebted. There is practically 
neither gold nor silver in circulation, and the value of the bank- 
notes is so fluctuating that trade is seriously hampered. On the 
25th of June 1903, the issue of bank-notes without a guanantee 
was restricted ; and thenceforward all banks were compelled to 
retain gold or silver to the value of 10 of the notes issued in 
1904, 20 % in 1905 and 30 % in 1906. This reform has not, to 
any appreciable extent, rendered more stable the value of the 
notes issued. The silver peso, or dollar, of 100 centavas is the 
monetary unit, weighs 25 grammes *9^ fine, and has a nominal 
value of 4s. Being no longer current it has been replaced by the 
paper peso. The liickel coins include the real (nominal value 6d.), 
half-real and quarter-real. The metric system of weights and 
measures has been adopted, but the old Spanish standards remain 
in general use. 

Of the revenue, about 64% is derived from customs and excise ; 
9 % from property, road, military, slaughter and .salt taxes ; 1.7 % 
from the gunpowder* monopoly ; and the remainder from various 
taxes, stamps, government lands, and postal and telegraph ser- 
vices. The estimated revenue for 1905-*! 906 was 23,000,000 pesos 
(about ;£328,5 oo); the estimated expenditure was 27,317,659 pesos 
(^390, 200), of which 242, 800 were allotted to the public debt, 
jf42,ooo to internal development and justice, ;j29,ooo to the army 
and the remainder largely to education. The gold value of the 
currency peso (75=^1 in 1903, 70= £1 iii 1904, in 1905) 

fluctuates between limits so wide wat conversion into sterling 
(especially for a series of years), with any pretension to accuracy, 
is impracticable. In 1899 the rate of exchange moved between 
710 % and 206 % premium on gold. According to the official 
statement, the ^Id debt, which runs chiefly at 4 % and is held in 
Germany and England, amounted to ;£i,987,^5 on the ist of 
January 1965 ; the currency debt (note issues, internal loans, Sec.) 
amounted to ;i704,730 ; total ^£2, 692, 635, a decrease since 1900 of 
about £300,000. 

Government. — According to the constitution of December 
1879 (modified in 1885, 1887, 1889 and 1903) the legislative 
power is vested in a national assembly of 69 deputies (i for every 
20,000 inhabitants) chosen for 4 years by direct popular vote, 
under uhiversal mahh<X)d suffrage. The pt^esident of ^e republic 


li dected in a similar manner, but for 6 years, and he is theoretic- 
ally not eligible for the following term. He is assisted by 6 
ministers, heads of government wpw*tments, and by a council 
of state of 13 members, partly appointed by himself and partly 
by die national assembly. 

Locid GotWTwiMn/.-— Each of the twenty-two departments is 
administered by an official called a jefe politico, or politied 
chief, appointed by the president, and each is subdivided into 
municipal districts. These districts are administered by one 
or more akaldes or mayors, assisted by municipal councils, both 
alcaldes and councils hting chosen by the people. 

Ju^ice . — ^The judicial power is vested in a supreme court, 
consisting of a chief justice and four associate justices elected 
by the people ; six appeal courts, each with three judges, also 
electea by the people ; and twenty-six courts of first instance, 
each consisti^ of one judge appointed by the president and two 
by the chief justice of the supreme court. 

Religion and /wxfrurfww.— The prevailing form of religion 
is the Roman Catholic, but the state recognizes no distinction 
of creed. The establishment of conventual or monastic institu- 
tions is prohibited. Of the population in 1893, 90% could 
neither read nor write, 2 % could only read, and 8 % could read 
and write. Primary instruction is nominally compulsory, and, 
in government schools, is provided at the cost of the state. 
In 1903 there were 1064 government primary schools. There 
are besides about 128 private (occasionally aided) schools of 
similar character, owners of plantations on which there are more 
than ten children being obliged to provide school accommodation. 
Higher instruction is given in two national institutes at the 
capital, one for men with 500 pupils and one for women with 
300. At Quezaltenango there arc two similar institutes, and 
at Chiquimula there are other two. To each of the six there 
is a school for teachers attached, and within the republic there 
are four other schools for teachers. For professional instruction 
(law, medicine, engineering) there are schools supported by 
private funds, but aided occasionally by the government. 
Other educational establishments are a school of art, a national 
conservatory of music, a commercial college, four trades^ schools 
with more than 600 pupils and a national library. There is a 
German school, endowed by the German government. 

Defence . — For the white and mixed population military 
service is compulsory ; from the eighteenth to the thirtieth 
year of age in the active army, and "from the thirtieth to the 
fiftieth in the reserve. The effective force of the active army 
is 56,900, of the reserve 29400. About 7000 officers and men 
are kept in regular service. Militaiy training is given in all 
public and most private schools. 

History . — Guatemala was conquered by the Spaniards under 
Pedro de Alvarado between 1522 and 1524. Up to the years 
1837-1839 its history differs only in fninor details from that of 
the neighbouring states of Central America (^'.7^). The colonial 
period was marked by the destruction of the ancient Indian 
civilization, the extermination of many entire tribe.s, and the 
enslavement of the survivors, who were exploited to the utmost 
for the benefit of Spanish officials and adventurers. But although 
the administration was weak, corrupt and cruel, it succeeded 
in establishing the Roman Catholic religion, and in introducing 
the ^anish language among the Indians and Ladinos, who thus 
obtained a tincture of civilization and ultimately a desire for 
more liberal institutions. The Central American provinces 
revolted in 1821, were annexed to the Mexican empire of Iturbide 
from 1822 to 1823, united to form a federal re{>ublic from 
1823 to 1839. In Guatemala the Clerical, Conservative or anti- 
Federal party was supreme ; after a protracted struggle it over- 
threw the Liberals or Federalists, and declared the country an 
independent republic, with Rafael Carrera (1814-1865) as pre- 
sident. In 1845 an attempt to restore the feder^ union failed ; 
in 1851 Carrera defeated the Federalist forces of Honduras and 
Salvador at La Arada near Chiquimula, and was recognized as 
the pacificator of the republic. In 1851 A new constitution was 
promulgated, and Carrera was appointed president till 1856, a 
dignity which was in 1854 bestowed upon him for life. His 
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rivalry with Gerardo Bairios (d. 1865}, praiident of Salvador, 
resulted in open war in 1863. At Coatepeque the Goatemalatu 
suffered a severe defeat, which was , followed by a truce. 
Honduras now joined with Salvador, and Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica with Guatemala. The contest was finally settled in favour 
of Carrera, who besieged and occupied San f^vador and made 
himself dominant also in Honduras and Nicaragua^ During 
the rest of his rule, which lasted tiU his dea^ in April x86j, he 
continued to act in concert with the Gerical party, and en* 
deavoured to maintain friendly relations with the Europe^ 
governments. Carrera’s successor was General Cerna, who had 
been recommended by him for election. The liberal party 
began to rise in influence about 1870, and in May 1871 Cerna 
was deiiosed. The archbishop of Guatemida and the^ Jesuit were 
driven into exile as intriguers in the intmstsol the Clericals. 
Pres. Ruflno Barrios (1835-1885), elected in 1873, governed the 
country after the manner of a dictator ; he exp^ed the Jesuits, 
confiscated their property and disestablished and disendowed 
the church. But though he encouraged education, promoted 
railway and other enterprises, and succeeded in settling difficulties 
as to the Mexican boundary, the general result of his policy was 
baneful. Conspiracies against him were rife, and in 1884 he 
narrowly esca^ assassination. His ambition was to be the 
restorer of the federal union of the Central American states, and 
when his efforts towards this end by peaceful means failed 
he had recourse to the sword. Counting on the support of 
Honduras and Salvador, he proclaimed himself, in February 
1885, the supreme military chief of Central America, and claimed 
the command of all the forces within the five states. President 
Zaldivar, of Salvador, had been his friend, but after the issue of 
the decree of union he entered into a defensive allkince with 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. In March Barrios invaded Salvador, 
and on the and of April a battle was fought, in which the Guate- 
malan president was killed. He was succeeded by General 
Manuel Barillas. No further effort was made to force on the 
union, and on tfie 16th of April the war was formally ended. 
Peace, however, only provided opportunity for domestic con- 
spiracy, with assassination and revolution in view. In 2892 
General Jos6 Maria Reina Barrios was elected president, and in 
1897 he was re-elected ; but on the 8th of February 1898 he was 
assassinated. Senur Morales, vice-president, succeeded him ; 
but in the same year Don Manuel Estmda Cabrera (b. 1857) was 
elected president for the term ending 1905. Cabrera promoted 
education, commerce and the improvement of communications, 
but his re-election for the term 1905-19x1 caused widespread 
discontent. He was charged with aiming at a dictatorship, with 
permitting or even encouraging the imprisonment, torture and 
execution without trial of political opponents, with maladniini- 
stration of the finances and with aggression against the neigh- 
bouring states. A well-armed force, which induded a body of 
adventurers from San Francisco (U.S.A.) was organized by 
General Barillas, the ex-president, and invaded Guatemala in 
March 1906 from Mexico, British Honduras and Salvador. 
Barillas (1845-1907) prodaimed his intention of establishing 
a silver currency, and gained, to a great extent, the sympathy of 
the German and British residents ; be had been the sole Guate- 
malan president who had not sought to prolong his own tenure 
of office. Ocas was captured by Im lieutenant, General Castillo, 
and the revolution speedily be^me a war, in which HoxKluras, 
Costa Rica and Salvador were openly involved against Guate- 
mala, while Nicaragua was hostile. But Cabrera held his ground, 
and even gained several indecisive victories. The intervention 
of President Roosevelt and of Presidenit Diaz of Mexico brought 
about an armistice on the X9th of July, and the so-called Marble- 
head Pact” was signed on the following day on board the 
United States cruiser “ Marblehead.” Its terms were embodied 
in a treaty signed (a8th of September) by representatives of the 
four belligerent states, Nicaragua taking no part in the negotia- 
tions. Tbe treaty included r^^dations for the improvement of 
commerce and nav^ation in area affected by the war, and 
provided for , the settlement of subsequent disputes by the 
arbitration of the United States and Mexico 
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GUATEMAl^, or Guatemala la Nueva (i.r. New Guate- 
mala,” sometimes written Nueva Guatem^a, and formerly 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala), the capital of the 
republic of Guatemala, and until 1821 of the Spanish captaincy- 
general of Guatemala, which comprised Chiapas in Mexico and 
ail Central America except Panama. Pop. (1905) about 97,000. 
Guatemala is built more than jooo ft. above sea-level, in a wide 
table-land traversed by the Rio dc las Vacas, or Cow River, so 
called from the cattle introduced here by Spanish colonists in 
the 16th century. Deep ravines mark the edge of the table-land, 
ami beyond it lofty mountains rise on every side, the highest 
peaks being on the south, where the volcanic summits of the 
Sierra Madrc exceed 12,000 ft. Guatemala has a station on the 
transcontinental railway from Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic 
(190 m. N.E.) to San Jos6 on the Pacific (75 m. S. by W.). It 
is thrice the size of any other city in the republic, and has a 
corresponding commercial superiority. Its archbishop is the 
primate of Central America (excluding Panama), like most 
Spanish-American towns Guatemala is laid out in wide and 
regular streets, often planted with avenues of trees, and it has 
extensive suburbs. The houses, though usually of only one 
storey, are solidly and comfortably constructed ; many of them 
are surrounded by large gardens and courts. Among the open 
spaces the chief are the Plaza Mayor, which contains the 
cathedra], erected in 1730, the archiepiscopal palace, the govern- 
ment buildings, the mint and other public offices ; and the more 
modern Reforma Park and Plaza de la Concordia, now the 
favourite resorts of the inhabitants. There are many large 
schools for both sexes, besides hospitals and an orphanage. 
Many of the principal buildings, such as the military academy, 
were originally convents. The theatre, founded in 1858, is one 
of the best in Central America. A museum, founded in 1831, 
is maintained by the Sociedad Econoxnica, which in various 
ways has done great service to the city and the country. There 
are two fortresses, the Gastello Matamoros, built by Rafael 
Carrera (see Guatemala [republic] under History), and the 
Costello de San Jos8. Water is brought from a distanced! about 
8 m. by two old aqueducts from the towns of Mixco and Pxnula ; 
fuel and provisions are largely supplied 1 ^ the Pokoman Indians 
of Mixco. The general prosperity, and to some extent the 
appearance, of Guatemala have procured it the name of the Paris 
of Central America. It is lighted by electricity and has a good 
telephone service. Its trade is chiefly in coffee, but it 
possesses cigar factories, wool and cotton factories, breweries, 
tanneries and .other industrial establishments. Ilie foreign 
trade is chiefly controlled by Germans. 

The first city named Guatemala, now caUed Gudad Vieja 
or " Old City,” was foimded in 1527 by PMro de .^varado, the 
conqueror of the country, on the banks of the Rio Feimtivo, 
and at the loot of the volcano of Agua (id. " Water ”}. In 
154s it was overwhehned by a deluge of water from the flooded 
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crater of Agua ; and in 1542 Alvarado founded Simtiago de los 
la Nueva^ now Antigua. This city flourished greatly^ 
and 1^ the middle of the 18^ century had become m most 
populous place in Central America^ with 60^000 inhabitants and 
more than 100 churches and convents. But m it was 
ruined by an earthquake. It was rebuilt^ and ultimately became 
capital of the department of Sacatepeques, and a health-resort 
locally celebrated for its thermal springs. But the Guatemalans 
determined to found a new capital on the site occupied hy the 
hamlet of Ermita, 27 m. N.E. Here the third and last city of 
Guatemala was built^ and became the seat of government in 
1779. The remarkable regularity of the streets is due to the 
construction of the city on u uniform plan. The wide area 
covered/ and the lowness of the houses^ were similarly due to 
an ordinance which, in order to minimize the danger from earth- 
quakes, forbade the erection of any building more than 20 ft. 
high. Many of the belfries of convents or churches, added after 
the ordinance had fallen into abeyance, were overthrown by the 
earthquake of 1874, which also destroyed a large part of Antigua. 

GUATOS, a tribe of South American Indians of the upper 
Paraguay. They are of a European fairness and wear beards. 
They live almost entirely in canoes, building rough shelters 
in the swamps. They aided the Brazilians in the war with 
Paraguay 1865-70. Very few survive. 

GUATUS08, a tribe of American Indians of Costa Rica. They 
are an active, hardy people, who have always maintained 
hostility towards the Spaniards and retain their independence. 
From their language they appear to be a distinct stock. They 
were described by old writers as being very fair, with flaxen 
hair, and these reports led to a belief, since exploded, that they 
were European hybrids. There are very few surviving. 

GUAVA (from the Mexican guayaba), the name applied to 
the fruits of species of Psidium, a genus belonging to the natural 
order Myrtaceae, The species which produces the bulk of the 
guava fruits of commerce is Psidium Guajava, a small tree from 
15 to 20 ft. high, a native of the tropical parts of America and 
the West Indies. It bears short-stalked ovate or oblong leaves, 
with strongly marked veins, and covered with a soft tomentum 
or down. The flowers are borne on axillary stalks, and the fruits 
vary much in size, shape and colour, numerous forms and 
varieties being known and cultivated. The variety of which the 
fruits are most valued is that which is sometimes called the 
white guava (P. Guajava, var. pyriferum). The fruits are pear- 
shaped, about the size of a hen’s egg, covered with a thin bright 
yellow or whitish skin filled with soft pulp, also of a light yellowish 
tinge, and having a pleatsant sweet-acid and somewhat aromatic 
flavour. P. Guajava, var. pomiferum, produces a more globular 
or apple-shaped fruit, sometimes called the red guava. The 
pulp of this variety is mostly of a darker colour than the former 
and not of so fine a flavour, therefore the first named is most 
esteemed for eating in a raw state ; both, however, are used 
in the preparation of two kinds of preserve known as guava 
jelly and guava cheese, which are made in the West Indies 
and imported thence to England ; the fruits are of much too 
perishable a nature to allow of their importation in their natural 
state. Both varieties have been introduced into various parts 
of India, as well as in other countries of the East, where they 
have become perfectly naturalized. Though of course much too 
tender for outdoor planting in England, the guava thrives there 
in hothouses or stoves. 

Psidium variabile (also known as P. Cattleyanum), a tree of 
from 10 to 20 ft. high, a native of Brazil (the Ara9& or Ara9& de 
Praya), is known as the purple guava. Tie fruit, which is very 
abundantly produced in the axils of the leaves, is large, spherical, 
of a fine deep claret colour ; the rind is pitted, and the pulp 
is soft, fleshy, purplish, reddish next the skin, but becoming 
paler towards the middle and in the centre almost or quite white. 
It has a very agreeable acid-sweet flavour, which has l^en 
likened to that of a strawberry. 

GUAYAMA, a small city and the capital of a municipal 
district and department of the same name, on the southern 
coast of Porto Rico, 53 m, S. of San Juan. Pop. (1899) of the 


53^ > of ^0 municipal district, 12,749. The municipal 
district includes Arroyo and Salinas, with a total area of about 
156 sq. m. The dty stands about 230 ft. above the sea and has 
a mild, healthy climate. It is connected with the port of Arroyo 
by an excellent road, part of the military road extending to 
Qtycy, and it exports sugar, rum, tobacco, coffee, cattle, fruit 
and other products of the department, which is very fertUe* 
The city was founded in 1736, but was completely destroyed 
by fire in 1832. It was rebuilt on a rectangular plan and possesses 
several buildings of note. Drinking-water is brought in through 
an aqueduct. 

GUAYAQUIL, or Santiago de Guayaquil, a city and port 
of Ecuador, capital of the province of Guayas, on the right 
bank of the Guayas river, 33 m. above its entrance into the Gulf 
of Guayaquil, in 2® 12' S., 79® 51' W. Pop. (1890) 44,772 ; 
(1897, estimate) 51,000, mostiy half-breeds. The city is built 
on a comparatively level pajonal or savanna, extending south- 
ward from the base of three low hills, called lx)s Cerros de la 
Cruz, between the river and the partially filled waters of the 
Estero Salado. It is about 30 ft. above sea-level, and the lower 
parts of the town are partially flooded in the rainy season. 
The old town is the upper or northern part, and is inhabited 
by the poorer classes, its streets being badly paved, crooked, 
undrained, dirty and pestilential. The great fire of 1896 
destroyed a large part of the old town, and some of its insanitary 
conditions were improved in rebuilding. The new town, or 
southern part, is the business and residential quarter of the 
better classes, but the buildings are chiefly of wood and the 
streets are provided with surface drainage only. Among the 
public buildmgs are the governor’s and bishop’s palaces, town- 
hall, cathedral and 9 churches, national college, episcopal 
seminary and schools of law and medicine, theatre, two hospitals, 
custom-house, and several asylums and charitable institutions. 
Guayaquil is also the seat of a university corporation with 
faculties of law and medicine. A peculiarity of Guayaquil is 
that the upper floors in the business streets project over the 
walks, forming covered arcades. The year is divided into a wet 
and dry season, the former from January to June, when the hot 
days are followed by nights of drenching rain. The mean annual 
temperature is about 82^ to 83** F. ; malarial and bilious fevers 
are common, the latter being known as “ Guayaquil fever,” 
and epidemics of yellow fever are frequent. The dry or summer 
season is considered pleasant and healthy. The water-supply 
is now brought in through iron mains from the Cordilleras 
53 m. distant. The mains pass under the Guayas river and 
discharge into a large distributing reservoir on one of the hills 
N. of the city. The city is provided with tramway and telephone 
services, the streets are lighted with gas and electricity, and 
telegraph communication with the outside world is maintained 
by means of the West Coast cable, which lands at the small port 
of Santa Elena, on the Pacific coast, about 65 m. W. of Guayaquil. 
Railway connexion with Quito (290 m.) was established in June 
1908. There is also steamboat connexion with the producing 
districts of the province on the Guayas river and its tributaries, 
on which boats run regularly as far up as Bodegas (80 m.) in 
the dry season, and for a distance of 40 m. on the Daule. For 
smaller boats there are about 200 m. of navigation on this 
system of rivers. The exports of the province are almost wholly 
transported on these rivers, and are shipped either at Guayaquil, 
or kt Puna, its deep-water port, 6i m. outside the Guayas bar, 
on the E. end of !l^na Island. The Guayas river is navigable 
up to Guayaquil for steamers drawing 22 ft. of water ; larger 
vessels anchor at Puna, 40 m. from Guayaquil, where cargoes Mid 
passengers are transferred to lighters and tenders. There is a 
quay on the river front, but the depth alongside does not exceed 
18 ft. The principal exports are cacao, rubber, ra&ee, tobacco, 
hides, cotton, Panama hats, cinchona bfxk and ivory nuts, the 
value of all exports for the year 1905 being 14,148,877 sucres, in 
a total of 18,565,668 sucres for the whole republic. In 1908 the 
exports were : cacao, about 64,000,000 lb, valued at $6,400,000 ; 
hides, valued at $135,000 ; rubber, valu^ at $235,000 ; coffee, 
valued at $273,000 ; and vegetable ivory, valued at $102,000. 
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Thste ure some small industries in the city, inckiding airiiipyi^, 
iaw^itls, foundry /sugar refineries, cotton and woollen mills, 
btwwery, and manufactures of soap, cigars, chocolate, .ice, soda- 
water and liqueurs. 

Santiago dc Guayaquil was founded on St James’s day, the 
S5th of July 1535, by Sebastian de Benalcazar, but was twice 
abandoned before its permanent settlement in 15^ by Francesco 
de Orellana. It was captured and sacked several times in the 
17th and 18th centuries by pirates and freebooters— by Jacob 
Clark in 1624, by French pirates in 1686, by English freebootm 
under Edward David in 1687, by William Dampier in 1707 
and by Clapperton in 1709. Defensive works were erected in 
X 730, and in 1 763, when the town was made a governor’s residence, 
a castle and other fortifications were constructed. Owing to 
the flimsy construction of its buildings Guayaquil has been 
repeatedly burned, the greater fires occurring in 1707, 1764, 
1865, 1896 and 1899. The city was made the see of a buhopric 
in 1837. 

GVAYAf , or El Guavas, a coast province of Ecuador, 
bounded N. by Manabi and Pichincha, E. by Los Rios, Canar 
and Azuay, S. by El Oro and the Gulf of Guayaquil, and W. 
by the same gulf, the Pacific Ocean and the province of Manabi. 
Pop. (1893, estimate) 98,100 ; area, 11,504 sq. m. It is very 
irregular in form and comprises the low alluviai districts sur- 
rounding the Gulf of Guayaquil between the Western Cordilleras 
and the coast. It includes (since 188^) the GaUpagos Islands, 
lying 600 m. off the coast. The province of Guayas is heavily 
forested and traversed by numerous rivers, for the most part 
tributaries of the Guayas river, which enters the gulf from the 
N. This river system has a drainage area of about 14,000 sq. m. 
and an aggregate of 200 m. of navigable channels in the rainy 
season. Its principal tributaries are the Daule and Babahoyo 
or Qiimbo (also called Bodegas), and of the latter the Vinces 
and Yaguachi. The climate is hot, humid and unhealthy, 
bilious and malarial fevers bemg prevalent. The rainfall is 
abundant and the soil is deep and fertile. Agriculture and the 
collection of forest products are the chief industries. The staple 

? roducts are cacao, coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco and rice. 

'he cultivation of cacao is the principal industry, the exports 
forming about one-third the world’s supply. Stock-raising is 
also carried on to a limited extent. Among forest products are 
rubber, cinchona bark, toquilla fibro and ivory nuts. The 
manufacture of so-called Panama hats from the fibre of the 
toquilla palm (commonly called jipijapa, after a town in Manabi 
famous for this industry) is a long-established domestic industry 
among the natives of this and other coast provinces, the humidity 
of the climate greatly facilitating the work of plaiting the delicate 
straws, which would be broken in a dry atmosphere. Guayas 
is the chief industrial and commercial province of the republic, 
about nineteen-twentieths of the commerce of Ecuador passing 
through the port of its capital, Guayaquil. There are no land 
transport routes in the province except the Quito & Guayaquil 
railway, which traverses its eastern half. The sluggish .river 
channels which intersect the greater part of its territory afford 
excellent facilities for transporting produce, and a large number 
of small boats are regularly engaged in that traffic. There are 
no large towns in Guayas other than Guayaquil. Dur&n, on the 
Guayas river opposite Guayaquil, is the starting point of the 
Quito railway and contains the shops and offices of that line. 
The port of ^nta Elena on a bay of the same name, aboutfi^m. 
W. of Guayaquil, is a landing-point of the West Coast cable, 
and a port of call ft)r some of the regular steamship lines. Its 
exports are chiefly Panama hats and salt. 

GUAYCURUS, a trihe of South American Indians on the 
Parlay. The name has batn used generally of all the mounted 
Indians of Gran Chaco. The Guaycurus are a wild, fierce pieupie, 
who painltliheir bodies and go naked. They axe fearless horse- 
men and iMl occupied chiefly in cattle rearing. 

OQAYKAS, or San Josi db Guaymas, a seaport of Mexico, 

» te of Sonora, on a small bay opening into the Gulf of 
few miles W. of the mouth of the Yaqui river, in 
|N., long, no"* 58’ W. Pop. (1900) 8648, The harbour 


is one of the best 00 the W. coast of Mexico, and the port is a 
principA outlet for the products of tlw large state of Sonora. 
The town stands on a small, arid.fdain, nearly shut in by moun- 
taias, and' has a very hot, dry climate. I^ is connected with the 
railways of the United States by a branch of the Southern 
Pacific from Benson. Ariaona, and is 230 m. S. by W. of the 
frontier town of Nogales, where that line enters lifoxico, The 
exports include gold, silver, hides and peark. 

QUBBIO (anc. Jguvium, q.v . ; med. EupMum), a town and 
epirapal see of Umbria, Italy, in the province of Perugia, from 
which it is S3 m. N.N.E. by road ; by rail it, is 13 m. N.W»:of 
Fossato di Vico (on the line between Foligno and Ancona) 
and 70 m. E.S£. of Arezzo. Pop. (1901) 5783 (town)^- 26,718 
(commune). Gubbio is situated at the foot and on the steep 
slopes of Monte Calvo, from xs68 to 1735 ft. above sea-level, 
at the entrance to the gorge which ascends to Scheggia, probably 
* on the site of the ancient Umbrian town. It presents a markedly 
medieval ^pearance. The most prominent building is the 
Palazzo dei Consoli, on the N. side of the Piazza della Signoria ; 
it is a huge Gothic edifice with a tower, erected in 1332-1346, 
according to tradition, by Matteo di Giovanello of Gubbio ; 
the name of Angelo da Orvieto occurs on the arch of the main 
door, but his work may be limited to the sculptures of ^his 
arch. It has two stories above the ground floor, and, by^^'on 
the slope of the hill, is, like the whole piazza, raised'M'Whed 
substructures. On the S. side of the piazza is the Palazzo 
Pretorio, or della Podest&, begun in 1349 and now the municipal 
palace. It contains the famous Tabulae Jguvinae, and a collec- 
tion of paintings of the Umbrian school, of furniture and of 
majolica. On the E. side is the modern Palazzo Ranghiasci- 
Brancaleone, which until 1882 contained fine collections, now 
dispersed. Above the Piazza della Signoria, at the highest 
point of the Sown, is the Palazzo Ducale, erected by the dukes 
of Urbino in 1474-1480 ; the architect was, in all probability, 
Lucio da Laurana, to whom is due the palace at Urbino, which 
this palace resembles, especially in its fine colonnaded court. 
The Palazzo Beni, lower down, belongs to a somewhat earlier 
period of the 1 5th century. Pope Martin V. lodged here for a 
few days in 1420. The Palazzo Accoramboni, on the other 
hand, is a Renaissance structure, with a fine entrance arch. 
Here Vittoria Accoramboni was bom in 1557. Opposite the 
Palazzo Ducale is the cathedral, dedicated to SS. Mariano e 
Jacopo, a structure of the izth century, with a facade, adorned 
with contemporary sculptures, partly restored in 1514-1550. 
The interior contains some good pictures by Umbrian artists, 
a fine episcopal throne in carved wood, and a fine Flemish cope 
given by Pope Marcellus II. (1555) in the sacristy. The ex- 
terior of the Gothic church of S, Francesco, in the lower part 
of the town, built in 1259, preserves its original style, but the in- 
terior has been modernized ; and the same fate has overtaken the 
Gothic churches of S. Maria Nuova and S. Pietro. S. Agostino, 
on the oilier hand, has its Gothic interior better preserved. The 
whole town is full of specimens of medieval architecture, the 
pointed arch of the 13th century being especially prevalent. 
A remarkable procession takes place in Gubbio on the 15th of 
May in each year, in honour of S. Ubaldo, when three colossal 
wooden pedestals, each over 30 ft. high, and crowned by statues 
of SS. Ubaldo, Antonio and Giorgio, are carried through the 
town, and then, in a wild race, up to the church of S. Ubaldo 
on the mountain-side (2690 ft.). See H. M. Bower, The Elevation 
and Procession oj the Ceri at Gubbio (Folk-lore Society, London, 
1897). 

After its reconstruction with the help of Narses (see Iguvium) 
the town remained subject to the exarchs of Ravenna, and, 
after the destruction of the Lombard kingdom in 7741 formed 
part of the donation of Charlemagne to the pope. In the xith 
century the beginnings of its independence may be traced. In 
the stru{[gles of that time it was generally on the Ghibelline side. 
In 1151 It repelled an attack of ^veral neighbouring cities, and 
form^ from this time a republic governed by oonsins. In 1x55 
it was besieged by the emperor Frederick I., but saved by the 
intervention of its bishop, S. Ubaldo, and was granted privileges 
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by tbe emperor* In 1203 it had its first podestty astd from this 
period dates the rise of its importance. In 1387; after various 
political changes^ it surrendered to Ah^to da Montefeltro of 
UrUno, and remained under the dominion of the dukes of 
Urbino un^, in 1624, the whole duchy was Ceded to the pope. 

Gubbio was the birthplace of OderisiO, a famous miniature 
painter (1240-1299), mentioned by Dante as the honour of his 
native town (Purg. xi. 80 onar d^Agebbio **), but no authentic 
works by him exist. In the 14th and 15^ centuries a branch 
of the Umbrian school of paintii^ dourisbed here, the .most 
famous masters of which were Guido Palmerucci (1280-1345 ?) 
and several members of the Nelli family, particulariy Ottaviano 
(d. 1444), whose best work is the ** Madonna del Belvedere” 
in S. Maria Nuova at Gubbio (1404)^ extremely weU preserved, 
with bright colouring and fine details. Anothg^^Mork by him 
is the group of frescoes including a laigol#Lak Judgment,” 
and scenes from the life of St Augustine, in the church of 
S. Agostino, discovered in 1902 under a coating of whitewash. 
These painters seem to have been influenced by the contemporary 
masters of the Sienese school. 

Gubbio occupies a far more important place in the history 
of majolica. Iii a decree of 1438 a vasarius vasorum pictorum is 
mentioned, who probably was not the first of his trade. The art 
was brought to perfection by Giorgio Andreoli, whose father had 
emigrated hither from Pavia, and who in 1498 became a citizen 
of Gubbio. 'Fhe works by his hand are remarkable for their 
ruby tint, with a beautiful metallic lustre ; but only one small 
tazza remains in Gubbio itself. His art was carried on by his sons, 
Cencio and Ubaldo, but was afterwards lost, and only recovered 
in 1853 by Angelico Fabbri and Luigi Carocci. 

Two miles outside Porta Metauro to the N.E. is the Bottac- 
cione, a large water reservoir, constructed in the 12th or 14th 
century ; the water is collected in the bed of a stream by a 
massive dam. 

See A. Colasanti, Gubbio (Bergamo, 1905) ; L. McCracken, Gubbio 
(London, 1905). (t. As*) 

GUBEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, at 
the confluence of the Lubis with the Neisse, 28 m. S.S.E. of 
Frankfort-on-Oder, at the junction of railways to Breslau, 
Halle and Forst. Pop. (1875) 23,704; (1905) 36,666. It pos- 
sesses three Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, 
a synagogue, a gymnasium, a modem school, a museum and a 
theatre. The principal industries are the spinning and weaving 
of wool, dyeing, tanning, and the manufacture of pottery ware, 
hats, cloth, paper and machinery. The vine is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood to some extent, and there is also some trade in 
fruit and vegetables. Guben is of Wendish origin. It is men- 
tioned in 1207 and received civic rights in 1235. It was sur- 
rounded by walls in 13T1, about which time it came into the 
possession of the margrave of Brandenburg, from whom it 
passed to Bohemia in 1368. It was twice devastated by the 
Hussites, and in 1631 and 1642 it was occupied by the Swedes. 
By the peace of Prague in 1635 possession of 

the elector of Saxony, and in 1815 it was, with the rest of Lower 
Lusatia, united to Prussia. 

GUBERNATIS, ANGELO DE, Count (1840- ), Italian man 

of letters, was bom at Turin and educated there and at Berlin, 
where he studied philology. In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of Sanskrit at Florence, but having married a cousin of the 
Socialist Bakunin and become interested in his views he resigned 
his appointment and spent some years in travel. He was 
reappointed, however, in 1867 ; and in 1891 he was transferred 
to the university of Rome. He became prominent both as an 
orientalist, a publicist and a poet. He founded the Italia 
letteraria (x862), the Rivista arienide (1867), the Civitta itdiana 
and Rivista europta (1869), the Bolleltino itdiana degli studii 
orientdi (1876) and the Ravue internatiande (1883), and in 
1887 became director of the Giornde ddla societa asiatica. In 
1878 he started the Dizionaria biografico degli scrittori cantem- 
paranei. His' Oriental and mythological works include the 
Piecala mciclopedia Indiana (1^7), the Fmti veduhe (1868), 
a famous work on zoobgical mythology (1872), and another on 


plaint mythology, (1878). He also edited the encyclopaedic 
Staria universale della letteratura (1882-1885). His work in 
verse includes the dramas Cata, Ramolo, II re NduyDon Rodrigo, 
Samtri, &c* 

GUDBRAND8DAL, a district in the midlands of southern 
Norway, comprising the upper course of the river Lougen or 
Laagen from Lillehammer at the head of Lake Mjosen to its 
source in Lake I-esjekdgen and tributary valleys. Lillehammer, 
the centre of a rich timber district, is 114 m.r N. of Christiania 
by rail. The railway continues through the weD^ooded and 
cultivated valley to Otta (70 m.). Several tracks run westward 
into the wild district of the Jotunheim. From Otta good driving 
routes run across the watersh^ and descend the western slope, 
where the scenery is incomparably finer than in Gudbnoidsdal 
itself — («) past Sdrum, with the 13th-century churches of 
Vaagen and Lorn (a fine specimen of the Stavekirke or timber- 
built church), Aanstad and Polfos, with beautiful falls of the 
Otta river, to Grotlid, whence roads diverge to Stryn on the 
Nordfjord, and to' Marok on the Geirangerfjord ; (b) past 
Domaas (with branch road north to Stoten near Trondhjem, 
skirting the Dovrefjeld), over the watershed formed by Lesje- 
kogen Lake, which drains in both directions, and down through 
the magnificent Romsdal. 

GUBE (Gunius), MARQUARD (1635-1689), Genian archaeo- 
logist and classical scholar, was bom at Rendsburg in Holstein 
on the ist of February 1635. He was originally intended for 
the law, but from an early age showed a decided preference for 
classical studies, in 1658 he went to Holland in the hope of 
finding work as a teacher of classics, and in the following year, 
through the influence of J ^ F. Gronovius, he obtained the post of 
tutor and travelling companion to a wealthy young Dutchman, 
Samuel Schars. During his travels Gude seized the opportunity 
of copying inscriptions and MSS. At the earnest request of his 
pupil, who had become greatly attached to him, Gude refused 
more than one professional appointment, and it was not until 
1671 that he accepted the post of librarian to Duke Christian 
Albert of Holstein - Gottorp. Schars, who had accompanied 
Gude, died in 1675, and left him the greater part of his property. 
In 1678 Gude, having quarrelled with the duke, retired into 
private life ; but in 1682 he entered the service of Christian V. 
of Denmark as counsellor of the Schleswig-Holstein chancellery, 
and remained in it almost to the time of his death on the 26th 
of November x68c. Gude\s great life-work, the collection of 
Greek and Latin inscriptiems, was not published till 1731. 
Mention may also be made of his editio princeps (1661) of 
treatise of Hippolytus the Martyr on Antichrist, and of his notes 
on Phaedms (with four new fables discovered by him) published 
in P. Burmann's edition (1698). 

Hil^ correspondence (ed. P. Biirmann, 1697) is the most important 
authority for the events of Gude's life, besides containing valuable 
information on the learning of the times. See also J. Moller, Cimbria 
liter ata^ iii., and C. Bursian in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie^ x. 

GUDBMAN, ALFRED (18O2- ), American classical scholar > 

was bom in Atlanta, Georgia, on the 26th of August 1862. 
He graduated at Columbia University in 1883 and studied under 
Hermann Diels at the University of Berlin. From 1890 to 1893 
he was reader in classical philology at Johns Hopkins University, 
from 1893 to 1902 professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and from 1902 to 1904 professor in Cornell University. In 1904 
he became a member of the corps of scholars preparing the 
Wolfflin Thesaurus linguae Latinae — unique distinction for an 
American Latinist, as was the publication of his critical edition, 
with German commentary, of Tacitus’ Agricola in 1902 by the 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung of Berlin. He wrote . Latin 
Literature of the Empire (2 vols., Prose and Poetry, x8p8-z899), 
a History of Classied Philology (1902) and Sources of Plutarch's 
Life of Cicero (1902) ; and edited Tacitus’ Didogus de oratoribus 
(text with commentary, 1894 and 1898) zxA Ag;ricola (1899; 
with Germania, 1900), and Sallust’s Catiline (1903;. 

GUDGEON (fiobio fluviatilis), a small fish of the Cyprinid 
family. It is nearly related to the barbel, and has a small ^bel 
or fleshy appendage at each comer of the mouth. It is the 
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gMane of Italy, goujon of France (whence adapted inM^Englbh 
as iojon)f and Grdssling or GfutMing of Germany. Gudgeons 
thrive in streams and lakes, keeping to the bottom, and seldom 
exceeding 8 in. in length. In Giina and Japan there are varieties 
differing only slightly from the common European type. 

OUDRUN (Kudrun), a Middle High German epic, written 
probably in & early years of the 13& century, not long after 
the Nibelungetdied, the influence of which may be traced upon 
it. It is preserved in a single MS. which was prepared at. the 
command of Maximilian L, and was discovered as late as 1820 
in the Castle of Ambras in Tirol. The author was an unnamed 
Austrian poet, but the story itself belongs to the cycle of sagas, 
which originated on the shores of the North Sea. The epic falls 
into three easily distinguishable parts— the adventures of King 
Hagen of Ireland, the romance of Hettel, king of the Hegelingen, 
who WOOS and wins Hagen’s daughter Hilde, and lastly, the 
more or less parallel story of how Herwig, king of Seeland, wins, . 
in opposition to her father’s wishes, Gudrun, the daughter of 
Hettel and Hilde. Gudrun is carried off by a king of Normandy, 
and her kinsfolk, who are in pursuit, are defeated in a great 
battle on the island of Wiilpensand off the Dutch coast. The 
finest parts of the epic are those in which Gudrun, a prisoner in 
the Norman castle, refuses to become the wife of her captor, 
and is condpnned to do the most menial work of the household. 
Here, thirteen years later, Herwig and her brother Ortwin find 
her washing clothes by the sea; on the following day they 
attack the Norman castle with their army and carry out the 


long-delayed retribution. 

The epic of Gudrun is not unworthy to stand beside the 
greater Nibelungenlied, and it h 9 A been aptly compared with 
It as the Odyssey to the Jliad. Like the Odyssey, Gudrun is an 
epic of the sea, a story of adventure ; it ^oes not turn solely 
round the conflict of human passicms ; nor is it built up round 
one all-absorbing, all-dominating idea like the Nibelungenlied, 
Scenery and incident are more varied, and the poet has an 
opportunity for a more lyric interpretation of motive and 
character. Gudrun is composed in stanzas similar to those 
of the Nibelungenlied, but with the essential difference that the 
last line of each stanza is identical with the others, and does I 
not contain the extra accented syllable characteristic of the 
Nibelungen metre. 

Gudrun was first edited by von tier Hagen in vol. i. of his 
Heldenhuch (1820). Subsequent editions by A. Ziemann and A. J. 
Vollmer followed in 1837 and 1845, The best editions are those 
by K. Bartsch (4th ed., 1880), who has also edited the poem 
for Kilrschner's Deutsche NaHoncdliteratuf (vol. 6, 188O, by B. 
Symons (188^) and by £. Martin (and ed., 1901). L. Ettmuller 
first applied Lachmann’s ballad-theory to the poem (1841), and K. 
Milllenhofi {Kudrun, die echten Teile des Geaichts^ 1^45) rejected 
more than three-quarters of the whole as “ not genuine.*' There are 
many translations of the epic into modem German, the best known 
being that of K. Simrock (13th ed., 1884). A translation into 
£i»hBh by M. P. Nichols appeared at Boston, U.S.A., in i88g. 

See K, Bartsch, Beitrdge sur Oeschichte und Kritik der Kudrun 
(1865^ ; H. Keck, Die Gudrunsage (1867) ; W. Wilmanns, Die 
Entwiehelung der Kudrundichtung (1873) ; A. F6camp, L$ Poime 
de CudruHt ses origines, sa formation et son histoire (1892) ; F. Panzer, 
Jiilde-Gudrun (1901), For later versions and adaptations of the 
saga see O. Benedict, Die Gudrunsage in der neueren Literatur (1902). 

OUfiBRIANT, JUAN BAPTISTE BUDES, Comte de (i6o2> 
1643), marshal of France, was bom at Plessis-Budes, near St 
Brieuc, of an old Breton family. He served first in Holland, and 
in the Thirty Years’ War he commanded from 1638 to 1639 the 
French contingent in the army of his friend Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar, distinguishing himself particularly at the siege of 
Breisach in 1638. Upon the death of Bernard he received 
the command of his army, and tried, in conjunction with J. 
Baner (1596-1641), the Swedish general, a bold attack upon 
Regensburg (2640). His victories of Wolfenbuttel on the 
2901 of June 1641 and of Kempen in 1642 won for him the 
marshal’s b&ton. Having failed in an attempt to invade Bavaria 
in concert with Torstensson he seized Rottweil, but was mortally 
wounded there on the 17th of November 1643. 

(U'^^i^biography was published by Le Laboureur, Histoire du mareschal 

* ^ Brinzinger in Wi&ttembergisehe 

^^^BtSfbrschri/i fiir Landesgeschichte (1902). 


OURUIBR B08E» so called from Guelderland, its supposed 
source, termed also marsh elder, rose elder, water, elder (Ger. 
Wasserholdsr, SchneebaU ; Fr. tnmta^qbier, Vobier ^Europe), 
known botanically as Viburnum Opulus, a shrub or small tree 
of tile natural order Caprifoliaceae, a native of Britain, and 
widely distributed in the temperate and colder parts of Europe, 
^ia and North America. It is common in Ireland, but rare 
in Scotlaiul. In height it is from 6 to 12 ft., and it thrives best 
in moist situations. The leaves are smooth, 2 to 3 in. broad, with 
3 to 5 unequal serrate lobes, and glandular stipules adnate to 
the stalk, in autumn the leaves change their normal bright 
green for a pink or crimson hue. The flowers, which appear in 
June and July, are small, white, and arranged in cymes 2 to 4 in. 
m diameter. The ^tcr blossoms in the wild plant have an 
enlarged oorolb||^ in. in diameter, and are devoid of stamens 
or pistils ; in tn^ppimon cultivated variety all the flowers are 
sterile and the inflorescuucc is globular, hence the term “ snow- 
ball tree ” applied to the plant, the appearance of which at the 
tiine of flowering has been prettily described by Cowper in his 
W inter Walk at Noon, The guelder rose bears juicy, red, elliptical 
berries, i in. long, which ripen in September, and contain each a 
single compressed seed. In northern Europe these are eaten, 
and in Siberia, after fermentation with flour, they are distilled 
for spirit. The plant has, however, emetic, purgative and nar- 
cotic properties ; and Taylor {Med, Jurisp, i. 448, and ed., 1873) 
has recorded an instance of the fatal poisoning of a child by 
the berries. Both they and the bark contain valerianic acid. 
The woody shoots of the guelder rose are manufactured into 
various small articles in Sweden and Russia. Another member 
of the genus, Viburnum Lan/ana, wayfaring tree, is found in dry 
copses and hedges in England, except in the north. 

GUELPH, a city of Ontario, Canada, 45 m. W. of Toronto, 
on the river Speed and the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
railways. Pop. (1901) 11,496. It is the centre of a fine agri- 
cultural district, and exports grain, fruit and live-stock in large 
quantities. It contains, in addition to the county and municipal 
buildings, the Ontario Agricultural College, which draws students 
from all parts of North and South America. The river affords 
abundant water-power for flour-mills, saw-mills, woollen-mills 
and numerous factories, of which agricultural implements, 
sewing machines and musical instruments are the chief. 

GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. These names are doubtless 
Italianized forms of the German words Welf and Waiblingen, 
although one tradition says that they are derived from Guelph 
and Gibel, two rival brothers of Pistoia. Another theory derives 
Ghibelline from Gibello, a word used by the Sicilian Arabs to 
translate Hohenstaufen. However, a more popular story tells 
how, during a fight around Weinsberg in December 1140 between 
the German king Conrad HI. and Welf, count of Bavaria, a 
member of the powerful family to which Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, belonged, the soldiers of the latter 
raised the cry “ Hie Welf I ” to which the king’s troops replied 
with “ Hie Waiblin^n ! ” this being the name of one of Conrad^s 
castles. But the rivalry between Welf and Hohenstaufen, of 
which family Conrad was a member, was anterior to this event, 
and had been for some years a prominent fact in the history of 
Swabia and Bavaria, although its introduction into Italy— in a 
slightly modified form, however — only dates from the time of 
the Itdian expeditions of the emperor Frederick I. It is about 
this time that the German chronicler, Otto of Freising, says, 
** Duae in Romano orbe apud Galliae Germaniaeve fines famos^ 
familiae actenus fuere, una Heinricorum de Gueibelinga, alia 
Guelforum de Aldorfo, altera imperatores, altera magnos duces 
producere solita.” Chosen German king in 1x52, Frederick 
was not only the nephew and the heir of Conrad, he was related 
also to tiie Welfs ; yet, although his election abated to some 
extent the rivalry between Welf and Hohenstaufen in Germany, 
it opened it upon a larger and fiercer scale m Italy. 

During the long and interesting period covered by Frederick's 
Italian campaigns, his enemies, prominent among whom were 
the cities of the Lombard Le^e, became known as Welfs, 
or Guelphs, while his partisans seized upon the rival term of 
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WaibUngcn^ or GhibcUinc^ and liio contest between these two 
parties was carried on with a ferocity unknown even to the 
inhabitants od southern Germany. The distrac^ state qf 
northern Italy, the jealousies between various pairs of towns, 
the savage hatred between family and famfly, wwe some of the 
causes vmich fed this feud, and it reined its height during the 
momentous struggle between Frederick II. and the Papacy in 
the 13th century. The story of the contest between Guelph 
and Ghibelline, however, is little less than the history of Italy 
in the middle ages. At the opening of the X3th century it was 
intensified by the fight for the German and iinperial thrones 
between Philip, duke of Swabia, a son of Frederick I., and the 
Welf, Otto of Brunswick, afterwards the emperor Otto IV., 
a fight waged in Italy as well as in Germany. Then, as the heir 
of Philip of Swabia and the rival of Otto of Brunswick, Frederick 
IL was forced to throw himself into the arms of the Ghibellines, 
while his enemies, the popes, ranged themselves definitely among 
the Guelphs, and soon Guelph and Ghibelline became synonymous 
with supporter of pope and emperor. 

After the death of Frederick II. in 1250 the Ghibellines 
looked for leadership to his son and successor, the German king, 
Conrad IV., and then to his natural son, Manfred, while the 
Guelphs called the f^rench prince, Charles of ^jou, to their aid. 
But the combatants were nearing exhaustion, and after the 
execution of Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen, in 1268, 
this great struggle began to lose force and interest. Guelph 
and Ghibelline were soon found representing local and family 
rather than papal and imperial interests ; the names were 
taken with little or no regard for their original significance, 
and in the 15th century they began to die out of current politics. 
However, when Louis XII. of France conquered Milan at the 
beginning of the i6th century the old names were revived ; 
the French king’s supporters were called Guelphs and the 
friends of the emperor Maximilian 1 . were referred to as 
Ghibellines. 

The feud of Guelph and Ghibelline penetrated within the 
walls of almost every city of northern Italy, and the contest 
between the parties, which practically makes the history of 
Florence during the 13th century, is specially noteworthy. 
First one side and then the other was driven into exile ; the 
Guelph defeat at the battle of Monte Aperto in 1260 was followed 
by the expulsion of the Ghibellines by Charles of Anjou in 1266, 
and on a smaller scale a similar story may be told of many other 
cities (see Florence). 

The Guelph cause was buttressed by an idea, yet very 
nebulous, of Italian patriotism. Dislike of the German and the 
foreigner rather than any strong affection for the Papacy was 
the feeling which bound the Guelph to the pope, and so enabled 
the latter to defy the arms of Frederick II. The Ghibelline 
cause, on the other hand, was aided by the dislike of the temporal 
power of the pope and Hie desire for a strong central authority. 
This made Dante a Ghibelline, but the hopes of this party, 
kindled anew by the journey of Henry VII. to Italy in 1310, 
were extinguished by his departure. J. A. Symonds thus de- 
scribes the constituents of the two parties : “ The Guelph party 
meant the burghers of the consular Communes, the men of 
industry and commerce, the upholders of civil liberty, the 
friends of democratic expansion. The Ghibelline party in* 
eluded the naturalized nobles, the men of arms and idleness, the 
advocates of feudalism, the politicians who regarded constitu- 
tional progress with disfavour. That the banner of the church 
floated over the one camp, while the standard of the empire 
rallied to itself the hostile party, was a matter of comparatively 
superficial moment.” In another passage the same writer thus 
describes the sharp and universal division between Guelph and 
Ghibelline : “ Ghibellines wore the feathers in their caps upon 
one side, Guelphs upon the other. Ghibellines cut fruit at table 
crosswise, Guelphs straight down ... Ghibellines drank out 
of smooth and Guelphs out of chased goblets. Ghibellines wore 
white and Guelphs red roses.” It is interesting to note that 
while Dante was a GhibeUine, Petrarch was a Gudph. 

See ]. A. Symonds, Th$ Rtnaissaneg in Italy, vol. i. (1875). 


QinSMEVEBB (Lat. Guanhumara; Welsh, Gwen^wyfar] 
0 . Eng. Gaynare), in Arthurian romance the vrife of King 
Arthur. Geoffrey of Monmouth, who calls her Guanhumara, 
makes her a Roman lady, but the general tradition is that she 
was of Cornish birth and daughter to King Leodegrance. 
Wace, who, while translating Geoffrey, evidently knew, and 
used, popular tradition, combines these two, asserting that she 
was of Roman parent^e on the mother’s side, but cousin to 
Cador of Cornwall by whom she was brought up. The tradition 
relating to Guenevere is decidedly confused and demands 
further study. The Welsh triads know no fewer than three 
Gwenhwyfars ; Giraldus Cambrensis, relating the discovery of 
the royal tombs at Glastonbury, speaks of the body found as 
that of Arthur’s second wife ; the prose Merlin gives Guenevere 
a bastard half-sister of the same name, who strongly resembles 
her ; and the Lancelot relates how this lady, trading on the 
likeness, persuaded Arthur that she was the true daughter of 
Leodegrance, and the queen the bastard interloper. This episode 
of the false Guenevere is very perplexing. 

To the majority of English readers Guenevere is best known 
in connexion with her liaison with Lancelot, a story which, in 
the hands of Malory and Tennyson, has assumed a form widely 
different from the original conception, and at once more pictur- 
esque and more convincing. In the French romances Lancelot 
is a late addition to the Arthurian cycle, his birth is not recorded 
till long after the marriage of Arthur and Guenevere, and he is 
at least twenty years the junior of the queen. The relations 
between them are of the most conventional and courtly char- 
acter, and are entirely lacking in the genuine dramatic passion 
which marks the love story of Tristan and Iseult. The Lancelot'^ 
Guenevere romance took form and shape in the artificial atmo- 
sphere encouraged by such patronesses of literature as Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and her daughter Marie, Comtesse de Champagne 
(for whom Chretien de Troyes wrote his Chevalier de la Charrette)^ 
and refiects the low social morality of a time when love between 
husband and wife was declared impossil)le. But though Guene> 
vere has changed her lover, the tradition of her infidelity is of 
much earlier date and formed a part of the primitive Arthurian 
legend. Who the original lover was is doubtful ; the Vita 
Gildae relates how she was carried off by Melwas, king of Aestiva 
Regis, to Glastonbury, whither Arthur, at the head of an army, 
pursued the ravisher. A fragment of a Welsh poem seems to 
confirm this tradition, which certainly lies at the root of her 
later abduction by Meleagaunt. In the Lanzelel of Ulrich von 
Zatzikhoven the abductor is Falerin. The story in these forms 
represents an other-world abduction. A curious fragment of 
Welsh dialogues, printed by Professor Rhys in his Studies on 
the Arthurian legend, appears to represent Kay as the abductor. 
In the pseudo-Chronicles and the romances based upon them 
the abductor is Mordred, and in the chronicles there is no doubt 
that the lady was no unwilling victim. On the final defeat of 
Mordred she retires to a nunnery, takes the veil, and is no more 
heard of. Wace says emphatically — 

Ne fu oie ne viue, 

Ne fu trovie, ne siue 

Por la vergogne del mesfait 

Et del pecit qu ele avoit fait (11. 13627-30). 

Layamon, who in his translation of Wace treats his ori^^ 
much as Wace treated Geoffrey, says that there was a tradition 
that she had drowned herself, and that her memory and that 
of Mordred were hateful in every land, so that none would offer 
prayer for their souls. On the other hand certain romances, 
e,g, the Perceval, give her an excellent character. The truth is 
probably that the tradition of his wife’s adultery and treachery 
was a genuine part of the Arthurian story, which, neglected for 
a time, was brought again into prominence by the social con- 
ditions of the courts for which the later romances were com- 
posed ; and it is in this later and conventionalized form that 
the tale has become familiar to us (see also Lancelot). 

See Studies on the Arthurian Legend by Professor Rhys; The 
Legend of Sir Lancelot, Grimm Ubrary, xii., Jessie L. Weston ; 
Der Karrenritter, ed. Professor Foerster. (J. L. W.) 
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OOINOK (from the FVench,»one who 'grimactit; hence an 
ape), the name applied V naturalists to the monkeys of the 
A£ncaa genus CireopUhecus, the Ethiopian repiieaentative of 
the Asiatic macaques, from which they difier 1 ^ the absence of 
a posterior heel to the last molar in tite lower jaw. 

GUifiUT, a town of central France, capital the department 
of Creuie, aituated on a mountain declivity 48 m/N.£e of Limoges 
on the Orleans railway. Pop. (1906), town, 6042 ; commune 
(including troops, &c.), 8058. Apart froni the Hotd des Monney^ 
roux (used as prefecture), a picturesque mansion of the 15^ 
and x6th centuries, with mansard roofs and mullioned windows, 
Gu6ret has little architectural interest. It is the scat of a 
prefect and a court of assizes, and has a tribunal of first instance, 
a chamber of commerce and lyc6es and training colleges for 
both sexes. The industries include brewing, saw-^milUng, 
leather -making and the; manufacture of basW-work and 
wooden shoes, and there is trade in agricultural produce and^ 
cattle. Guirct grew up round an abt^y founded in the 7th 
century, and in later times became the capital of the district of 
Marche. 

GUBREZA, the native name of a long- tailed, black and white 
Abyasinian monkey, Colohus f>uereza (or C. ahyssinicus), char- 
actorized by the white hairs forming a long pendent mantle. 
Other east African monkeys with a similar type of colouring, 
which, together with the wholly black west African C. satanas, 
collectively constitute the subgenus Guereza, may be included 
under the same title ; and the name may be further extended j 
to embrace all the African thumbless monkeys of the genus j 
Colobus. These monkeys are the African representatives of 
the Indo-Malay langurs (Sitnnapithecus), with which they agree 
in their slender build, long limbs and tail, and complex stomachs, 
although differing by the rudimentary thumb. The members 
of the subgenus Guereza present a transition from a wholly 
black animal (C. satmas) to one (C. caudatus) in which the sides 
of the face are white, and the whole flanks, as well as the tail, 
clothed with a long fringe of pure white hairs. 

OUBRICKB, HBIHRICH ERNST FERDINAND (x 8 o 3 -tB 78 ), j 
German theologian, was bom at Wettin in Saxony on the 25th 
of F(jbruary 1803 and studied theology at Halle, where he was 
appointed professor in 1829. He greatly disliked the union 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed churches, which had 
been accomplished by the Pmssian government in 1817, and in 
1833 he definitely threw in his lot with the Old Lutherans. In 
1835 he lost his professorship, but he regained it in 1840. Among 
his works were a Life of August Hermann Francke (1827, Eng. 
trans. 1837), Church History (1833, Eng. trans. by W. T. Shedd, I 
New York, 1857-1863), Allgemeinc christliche Symbolik (1839). 
In 1840 he helped to found the Zeitschrift fur die gesammte 
lutheriseke Theciogie und Kirche, and he died at Halle on the 
4th of February 1H78. 

GDBRIGXB, OTTO VON (1602-1686), German experimental 
philosopher, was bom at Magdeburg, in Prussian S^ony, on 
the 20th of November 1603. Having studied law at Leipzig, 
Helmstadt and Jena, and mathematics, especially geometry 
and mechanics, at Leiden, he visited France and England, and 
in 1636 became enginccr-in-chief at Erfurt. In 1627 he was 
elected alderman of Magdeburg, and in 1646 mayor of that city 
and a magistrate of Brandenburg. His leisure was devoted to 
scientific pursuits, especially in pneumatics, incited by the 
discoveries of Galileo, Pascal and Torricelli, he attempt^ the 
creation of a vacuum. He began by experimenting with a pump 
on water placed in a barrel, but found that when the water 
was drawn off the air permeated the wood. He then took a 
globe of copper fitted with pump and stopcock^ und discovered 
thait he could pomp out air as well as wter. Thus be became 
the inventor of the aii>pump (1650). He illustrated his discovery 
before the emperor Ferdinand HI. at the imperial diet, which 
assembled at Regensburg in 1654, by the experiment of the 
** Magdeburg hemiapberesi.'’ Taking two ; hollow hemisphere 
of copper, the edges of which fitted nicely tog^her, he exhausted 
the air from between them by means of his pump, and it is 
recorded that thirty horses, fifteen back to back, were unable 


to pull them asunder until the air was readmitted. Besides 
investigating other phenomena coanected with a vacuutoj he 
Qpnstructed an electrical machine which depended on the excita- 
tion of a rotating ball of sulphur ; and he made successful 
researches in astronomy^ predicting toe periodicity of the return 
of comets. In i68x he gave up office, and retired to Hamburg, 
where he died on toe iito of May 1:686. 

His principal observations are (pven in his work, Experimenta 
nova, ut voeant, Magdeburgica de vacuo spatio (Amsterdam, 1672). 
He IS also author of a Geschichte aer Belagefung und Eroherung 
von Magdeburg. See F. W. Hoffmann, OHo von Guerteke (Magdeburg, 

GUBRlDOIIt a small table to hold a lamp or vase, supported 
by a tall column or a human or mythological %ure. This piece 
of furniture, often very graceful and elegant, originated in France 
towards the middle of the X7th century. In the beginning the 
table was supported by a negro or other exotic figure, and there 
is some reason to believe that it took its name from the generic 
appellation of the young African groom or tiger,” who was 
generally called Gu6ridon,” or as we should say in English 
” Sambo.” The .swarthy figure and brilliant costume of the 
“ Moor ” when reproduced in wood and picked out in colours 
produced a very striking effect, and when a small table was 
supported on the head by the upraised hands the idea of passive 
service was suggested with completeness. The gu6ridon is still 
occasionally seen in something approaching its original form ; 
but it had no sooner been introduced than the artistic instinct 
of the French designer and artificer converted it into a far 
worthier object. By the death of Louis XIV. there were several 
hundreds of them at Versailles, and within a generation or twx) 
they had taken an infinity of forms — columns, tripods, termini 
and mythological figures. Some of the simpler and more artistic 
forms were of wood carved with familiar demrative motives and 
gilded. Silver, enamel, and indeed almost any material from 
which furniture can be made, bate been used for their con- 
struction. A variety of small ** occasional ” tables are now 
called in French guSridons. 

GUERIN, jean BAPTISTE PAULIN (1783-1855), French 
painter, was bom at Toulon, on the 25th of March 1783, of poor 
parents. He learnt, as a lad, his father’s trade of a locksmith, 
whilst at the same time he followed the classes of the free school 
of art. Having sold some copies to a local amateur, Guerin 
started for Paris, where he came under the notice of Vincent, 
whose counsels were of material service. In x8io Guerin made 
his first appearance at the Salon with some portraits, which had 
a certain success. In 1812 he exhibited Cain after the murder 
of Abel ” (formerly in Luxembourg), and, on the return of the 
Bourbons, was much employed in works of re.storation and de- 
coration at Versailles. His Dead Christ ” (Cathedral, Baltimore) 
obtained a medal in 1817, and this success was followed up by 
a long series of works, of which the following are the more note- 
worthy : Christ cm the knee.s of the Virgin ” (1819); Anchiscs 
und Venus” (1822) (formerly in Luxembourg); '^Ulysses and 
Minerva ” (1824) (Musee dc Rennes) ; the Holy Family ” (1829) 
(Cathedral, Toulon) ; and Saint Catherine ” (1838) (St Roch). 
In his treatment of subject, Gudrin attempted to realize rococo 
graces of conception, the hveliness of which was bst in the 
strenuous effort to be correct. His chief successes were attained 
by portraits, and those of Charles Nodier and the Abbe Lamen- 
nais became widely popular. He died on the 19th of January 

GUERIN, PIERRE MARCISSE, Bajcon (1774-1B33), French 
painter, was bom at Fm cm the 13th of May 1774. Becomtii^ 
a pupil of Jean Baptiste Regnauh, he carried off one of toe three 
'' grands prix ” offered in 1796, in consequence of the competitiem 
not having taken place rince 1793. The pension was not indeed 
re-estabhtoed, but Gudrin fulfilled at Paris the conditions imposed 
upicm a pensimfMire, and produced various worksy one of which 
brought him prominently before the publics This work, Marcus 
Sextus (Louvte), exhibited at the Salon of excited wild 
enfthusiasm, partly due to the subject-^ victim of StfUa’s 
proscription retumii^ to Rome to ited his wife dead aiat'his 
house in mourniiigr-itt which an allusioa was found to the actual 
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situation of the emigres. Guerin on this occasioR was public^ 
crowned by the president of the Institute^ and before his 
departure for Rome (on the re-establishment ^ the £chle under 
Suvte) a banquet was given to him by the most distinguished 
artists of Paris. In 1800^ unable to remain in Rome on account 
of his health; he went to Naples^ where he painted the Grave of 
Am5mtas.” ^ In 1803 Guerin ^oduced “ Phaedra and Hippoly tus ” 
(Louvre); in z8iO; after his return to PariS; he again achieved 
a great success with Andromache and Pynhus ” (Louvre) ; and 
in the same year also exhibited " Cephalus and Aurora ” (CoUectiem 
Sommariva)and '^Bonaparteand tht Rebels of Cairo” (Verssuilles). 
The Restoration brought to Gu6rin fresh honours; hel^ received 
from the first consul in 1803 the cross ci the Legion of Honour; 
and in 18x5 Ix)uis XVIII. named him Academidan. The success 
of Gu6rin’s Hippoly tus ” of AndromadiC;” of “ Phaedra ” 
and of Cly taemnestra ” (Louvre) had been ensured by the skilful 
selection of highly melodramatic situations; treated with the 
strained and pompous dignity proper to the art of the first empire ; 
in Aeneas relating to Dido the disasters of Troy ” (Louvre) 
which appeared side by side with Clytaemnestra ” at the Salon 
of i8i 7; the influence of the Restoration is plainfy to be traced. 
In this work Gu6rin sought to captivate the public by an appeal 
to those sensuous charms which he had previously rejected; 
and by the introduction of picturesque elements of interest. 
But with this work Guerin’s public successes came to a close. 
He waS; indeed; commissioned to paint for the Madeleine a 
scene from the history of St I^uis; but his health prevented him 
from accomplishing what he had begun; and in 1822 he accepted 
the post of director of the ficole de RomC; which in 1816 he had 
refused. On returning to Paris in 1828, Guerin, who had pre- 
viously been made chevalier of the order of St Michel, was 
ennoWed. He now attempted to complete '' Pyrrhus and Priam/* 
^ a work which he had begun at Rome, but in vain ; his health had 
* finally broken down, and in the hope of improtaement he returned 
to Italy with Horace Vemet. Shortly after hits arrival at Rome 
Baron Gu6rin died, on the 6th of July 1833, and was buried 
in the church of La, Triniti de* Monti by the side of Claude 
Lorraine. 

A careful analysis and criticism of his principal works will be 
found in Meyer's GeschichU dev fransosischen MtUetei, 

GUERIN DU GAYLA; GEORGES MAURICE DE (1810-1839); 
French poet, descended from a noble but poor family, was bom 
at the chateau of Le Cayla in Languedoc, on the 4th of August 
1810. He was educated for the church at a religious seminary 
at Toulouse, and then at the College Stanislas, Paris, after 
which he entered the society at La Chesnaye in Brittany, founded 
by Lamennais. It was only after great hesitation, and without 
being satisfied as to his religious vocation, tliat under the in- 
fluence of Lamennais he joined the new religious order in tlie 
autumn of 1832 ; and when, in September of the next year, 
Lamennais, who had come under the displeasure of Rome, 
severed connexion with the society, Maurice de Gu6rin soon 
followed his example. Early in the following year he went to 
Paris, where he was for a short time a teacher at the College 
Stanislas. In November 1838 he married a Creole lady of some 
fortune ; but a few months afterwards he was attacked by 
consumption and died on the 19th of July 1839. In the Revue 
des deux mondes for May 15th, 1840, there appeared a notice 
of Maurice de Gu6rin by George Sand, to which she added two 
fragments of his writings — one a composition in prose entitled 
the Centaur, and the other a short poem. His Reliquiae (2 vols., 
1861), including the Centaur, his journal, a number of his letters 
and several poems, was edited ly G. S. Trdbutien, and accom- 
panied with a biographical and critical notice by Sainte*Beuvc ; 
a new edition, with the title Journal, lettres et poemes, followed 
in 1862 ; and an English translation of it was published at New 
York in 1867. Though he was essentially a poet, his prose is 
more striking azid original than his poetry. Its peculiar and 
unique charm arises mm his strong and absorbiiig passion for 
nature, a passion whose intensity reached almost to adoration 
and worship, but in which the pagan was more prominent than 
the moral element. According to Sainte-Beuve, ”no French 


poet or painter has rendered so well the feeling for nature^tbe 
feeling not so much for details as for the ensemble and' the divine 
universality, the feeling for the origin of things cmd the sovereign 
princ^le of life/* 

The name of Eugi^ikie de GuiRiK (1805-1848), the sister 
of Maurice, cannot be omitted from any notice of him. 
Her Journals (1861, Eng. trans., 1865) and her Lettres 
(1864, Eng. trans., 1865) indicated the possession of gifts 
of as rare an order as those of her brother, though of a 
somewhat different kind. In her cose mysticism assumed a 
form more strictly religious, and she continued to mourn her 
brother’s loss of his early Catholic faith. Five years older than 
he, she cherished a love for him which was blended with a 
somewhat motherly anxiety. After his death she began the 
collection and publication of the scattered fragments of his 
writings. She died, however, on the 31st of May 1848, before 
her task was completed. 

See the notices by George Sand and Sainte-Beiive referred to 
above; Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi (vol. xii.) and Nouveaux 
Lundis (vol. iii.) ; G. Merlet, Causeries sur les femmes et les livres 
(Paris, 1865) ; Selden, VUsprit des femmes de noire temps (Paris, 
1864) ; Marelle, Eugdnie et Maurice de GuArin (Berlin, 1869) ; 
Harriet Parr, M. and E. de puirin^ a monograph (Tendon, 1870) ; 
and Matthew Arnold'H c»ksays on Maurice and Eug^nif de Guerin, 
in his Essays in Criiicism, 

6UBRNIER1, or Werner, a celebrated mercenary captain who 
lived about the middle of the 14th century. He was a member 
of the family of the dukes of Urslingen, and probably a de- 
scendant of the dukes of Spoleto. From 1340 to 1343 he was 
in the service of the citizens of Pisa, but afterwards he col- 
lected a troop of adventurers which he called the Great Company, 
and with which he plundered Tuscany and Lombardy. He then 
entered the service of Louis I. the Great, king of Hungary and 
Poland, whom lie assisted to obtain possession of Naples ; but 
when dismissed from this service his ravages became more 
terrible than ever, culminating in the dreadful sack of Anagni 
in 1358, shortly after which Guernieri disappeared from history. 
He is said to have worn a breastplate with the inscription, 
** The enemy of God, of pity and of mercy.** 

GUERNSEY (Fr. Guernesey), one of the Channel Islands, 
belonging to Britain, the second in size and westernmost of the 
important members of the group. Its chief town, St Peter Port, 
on the east coast, is in 2® 33' W., 49® 27' N., 74 m, S. of Portlaiul 
Bill on the English coast, and 30 m. from the nearest French 
coast to the east. The island, roughly triangular in form, is 
9J m. long from N.E. to S.W. and has an extreme breadth of 
5J m. and an area of 15,691 acres or 24*5 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 
40,446, the density being thus 162 per sq. m. 

The surface of the island rises gradually from north to south, 
and reaches its greatest elevation at Haut Nez (349 ft.) above 
Point Icart on the south coast. The coast scenery, which forms 
one of the principal attractions to the numerous summer visitors 
to the island, is finest on the south. This coast, between Jerbourg 
and Pleinmont Points, respectively at the south-eastern and 
south-western corners of the island, is bold, rocky and indented 
with many exquisite little l:)ays. Of these the most notable are 
Moulin Huet, Saint's, and Petit Bot, all in the eastern half of 
the south coast. The cliffs, however, culminate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pleinmont. Picturesque caves occur at several 
points, such as the Creux Mahie. On the west coast there is a 
succession of larger bays — ^Roequaine Perelle, Vazon, and Cobo. 
Off the first lies Lihou Island, the Ilanois and other islets, and 
all three bays are sown with rocks. The coast, however, 
diminishes in height, until at the north-eastern extremity of the 
island the land is so low across the Vale or Braye du Val, from 
shore to shore, that the projection of L'Ancresse is within a 
few fi et of being isolated. The east coast, on which, besides the 
town and harbour of St Peter Port, is that of St Stopson, pre- 
sents no physical feature of note. The interior of the island 
is generally undulating, and gains in beauty from its rich vegeta- 
tion. Picturesque glens descend upon some of the southern 
bays (the two converging upon Petit Bot arc notable), and the 
high-banked paths, arched witli foliage, whteh follow the small 
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rills down to Moulin Huet Bay, are much admired under the 
name of water-Iane$« 

The soil is generally light sandy loam, overlying an angular 
gravel which rests upon the weathered granite. This soil 
requires much manure^ and a large proportion of the total area 
(atout three*^ths) is under careful cultivation, producing a 
considerable amount of grain, but more famous for marlcet- 
gardening. Vegetables and potatoes are exported, with much 
fruit, including grapes and flowers. Granite is quarried and 
exported from St Sampson, and the fisheries form an important 
industry. 

For administrative purposes Guernsey is united with Md^ey, 
Sark, Herm and the adjacent islets to form the bailiwick of 
Guernsey, separate from Jersey. The peculiar constitution, 
machinery of administration and justice, finance, &c., are con- 
sidered under the heading Channbl Islands. Guernsey is 
divided into the ten parishes of St Peter Port, St Sampson, Vale, 
Catel, St Saviour, St Andrew, St Martin, Forest, St Peter du 
Bois and Torteval. The population of St Peter Port in 1901 
was 18,264 f of the other parishes that of St Sampson was 5614 
and that of Vale 5082. The population of the bailiwick of 
Guernsey nearly doubled between 1S21 and 1901, and that of 
the island increased from 35,243 in 1891 to 40,446 in 1901. 
The island roads are excellent, Guernsey owing much in this 
respect to Sir John Doyle (d. 1834), the governoj whose monu- 
ment stands on the promontory of Jerbourg. Like Jersey and 
the neighliouring part of France, Guernsey retains considerable 
traces of early ^bitation in cromlechs and menhirs, .of which 
the most notable is the cromlech in the north at L’Ancresse. 
As regards ecclesiastical architecture, all the parish churches 
retain some archaeological interest. There is good Norman 
work in the church of St Michael, Vale, and the church of St 
Peter Port is a notable building of various periods from the early 
X4th century. Small remains of monastic buildings are seen at 
Vale and on Lihou Island. 

GUfiRRAZZI, FRANCESCO DOMENICO (1804-1873), Italian 
publicist, bom at Leghorn, was educated for the law at Pisa, 
and began to practise in his native place. But he soon took to 
politics and literature, under the influence of Byron, and his 
novel, the UattagU di Benevento (1827), brought him into notice. 
Mazzini made his acquaintant'c, and with (Wlo Bini they started 
a paper, the Indicatore^ at Leghorn in 1829, which was quickly 
suppressed. Guerrazzi himself had to endure several terms of 
imprisonment for his activity in the cause of Young Italy, and 
it was in Portoferrato in 1834 that he wrote his most famous 
novel Assidio di Firenze, He was the most powerful Liberal 
leader at Leghorn, and in 1848 became a minister, with some 
idea of exercising a moderating influence in the difficulties 
with the grand-duke of Tuscany. In 1849, when the latter 
fled, he was first one of the triumvirate with Mazzini and 
Montanelli, and then dictator, but on the restoration he was 
arrested and imprisoned for three years. His Apologia was 
published in 1852. Released from prison, he was exiled to 
Corsica, but subsequently was restored and was for some time a 
deputy at Turin (1862-1870), dying of apoplexy at Leghorn 
on the 25th of September 1873. He wrote a number of other 
works besides the novels already mentioned, notably Isabella 
Orsini (1845) and Beatrice Cend (1854), and his Opere were 
collected at Milan (1868). 

See the Life and Works by Bosio (1877), and Carducci’s edition of 
his letters (1880). 

GUERRERO, a Pacific coast state of Mexico, bounded N.W. 
by Michoacan, N. by Mexico (state) and Morelos, N.E. and £. 
by Puebla and Oaxaca, and S. and W. by the Pacific. Area, 
24,996 sq. m. Pop., largely composed of Indians and mestizos 
(1^5), 417>BB6 ; (1900) 479,205. The state is roughly broken 
by the Sierra Madre and its spurs, which cover its entire surface 
with,, the exception of the low coastal plain (averaging about 
20 m. in width) on the Pacific. The valleys ore usually narrow, 
fertile «an 4 ?^heavily forested, but difficult of access. The state 
is divided Itxto two distinct zones — the tierras calientes of the 
coast and tl^er river courses where tropical conditions prevail. 


and tierras templadas of the mountain region where the 
conditions are subtropical. The ktter is celebrated for its 
agreeable and healthy climate, and for the variety and character 
of its products. The principal river of the state is the Rio de las 
Balsas or Mescala, which, having its source in Tlaxcala, flows 
entirely across the state from W. to E., and then southward to 
the Pacific on the frontier of Michoacan. This river is 429 m. 
long and receives many affluents from the mountainous region 
^rough which it passes, but its course is vety precipitous and 
its mouth obstructed by sand bars. The agricultural products 
include cotton, coffee, tobacco and cereals, and the forests produce 
rubber, vanilla and various textile fibres. Mining is undeveloped, 
although the mineral resources of the state include silver, gold, 
mercury, l^d, iron, coal, sulphur and precious stones. The 
capital, Chilpancingo, or Chilpancingo de los Bravos (pop. 7497 
in 1900), is a small town in the Sierra Madre about no m. from 
the coast and 200 m. S. of the Federal capital. It is a healthy 
well-built town on the old Acapulco road, is lighted by electricity 
and is temporarily the western terminus of the bteroceanic 
railway from Vera Cruz. It is celebrated in the history of 
Mexico as the meeting-place of the revolutionary congress of 
1813, which issued a declaration of independence. Chilpancingo 
was badly damaged by an earthquake in January 1902, and 
again on the i6th of April 1907. Other important towns of the 
state are Tixtla, or Tixtla de Guerrero, formerly the capital 
(pop. 6316 in 1900), 3 m. N.E. of Chilpancingo ; Chilapa (8256 in 
1895), ^be most populous town of the state, partially destroyed 
by a hurricane in 1889, and again by the earthquake of 1907 ; 
Iguala (6631 in 1895) ; and Acapulco. Guerrero was organized 
as a state in 1849, territory being taken from the states of 
Mexico, Michoacan and Puebla. 

GUERRILLA (erroneously written “guerilla,*^ being the 
diminutive of the Span, guerra, war), a term currently used to^ 
denote war carried on by bands in any irregular and unorganized 
manner. At the Hague Conference of 1899 the position of 
irregular combatants was one of the subjects dealt with, and the 
rules there adopted were reaffirmed at the Conference of 1907. 
They provide that irregular bands in order to enjoy recognition 
as belligerent forces shall (a) have at their head a person 
responsible for his subordinates, (b) wear some fixed distinctive 
badge recognizable at a distance, {c) carry arms openly, and {d) 
conform in their operations to the laws and customs of war. 
The rules, however, also provide that in case of invasion the 
inhabitants of a territory w^ho on the approach of the invading 
enemy spontaneously take up arms to resist it, shall be regarded 
as belligerent troops if they carry arms openly and respect the laws 
and customs of war, although they may not have had time to 
become organized in accordance with the above provisions. 
These rules were borrowed almost word for word from the project 
drawn up at the Brussels international conference of 1874, 
which, though never ratified, was practically incorporated in the 
army regulations issued by the Russian government in connexion 
with the war of 1877-78. (T. Ba.) 

GUERRINI, OLINDO (1845- ), Italian poet, was bom 

at Sant’ Alberto, Ravenna, and after studying law took to a 
life of letters, becoming eventually librarian at Bologna Univer- 
sity. In 1B77 he published Postuma, a volume of canzoniere, 
under the name of Lorenzo Stechetti, following this with Polemica 
(1878), Canti popolari romagnoli (1880) and other poetical 
works, and becoming known as the leader of the verist ” 
school among Italian lyrical writers. 

GUE8DE, JULES BASILS (1845- \ French socialist, 

was bom in Paris on the itth of November 1845. He had 
begun his career as a clerk in the French Home Office, but at 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War he was editing Les 
Droits de Vkomme at Montpellier, and had to take refuge at 
Geneva in 1871 from a prosecution instituted on account of 
articles which had appeared in his paper in defence of the 
Commune. In 1876 he returned to France to become one of 
the chief French apostlc.s of Marxian collectivism, and was 
imprisoned for six months in 1878 for taking part in the first 
Parisian International Congress. He edited at different times 
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Les Drcits ie fhMine, Le Cri Le SoHMsie^ but his 

best-known or^ was the weekly He had been in close 

associiitibn with Paul Lafaiwue; and through him with Karl Marx^ 
whose dai^ter he married. It was in; bonjuAction with Marx 
and Lafkrgue that he drew up the progr^me accepted by the 
national congress of the Labour party at Havre in x8So, which 
laid stress on the formation of an international labou)^ party 
working by revolutionary methods. Next year at the Reims 
congress the orthodox Marxian progmmme of Guesde was 
opposed by the ** possibilists/* who rejected the intransigeant 
attitude of Guesde for the opportunist policy of Benott Malon. 
At the congress of St-£tienne the difference developed into 
separation, those who refused all <»mpronuse with a capitalist 
government following Guesde, while the opportunists formed 
several groups. Guesde took his full share m the consecjuent 
discussion betwe^ the Guesdists, the Blanquists, the possibilists, 
&c. In 1893 returned to the Chamber of Deputies for 

Lille (7th circonscription) with a large majority over the Christian 
Socialist and Radical candidates. He brought forward various 
proposals in social legislation forming the programme of the 
Labour party, without reference to the divisions among the 
Socialists, and on the 20th of November 1894 succeeded in 
raising a two days’ discussion of the collectivist principle in the 
Chamber. In 1902 he was not re-elected, but resumed his seat 
in 1906. In 1903 there was a formal reconciliation at the Reims 
congress of the sections of the party, which then took the name 
of the Socialist party of France. Guesde, nevertheless, continued 
to oppose the opportunist policy of Jaurbs, whom he denounced 
for supporting one bourgeois party against another. His defence 
of the principle of freedom of association led him, incongruously 
enough, to support the religious Congtegations against 'tmile 
Combes. Besides his numerous political and socialist pamphlets 
he published in 1901 two volumes of his speeches in the Chamber 
of Deputies entitled Quatre ans de lutte de classe i 8 ^j--i 8 g 8 , 

GUlST, EDWIN (1800-1880), English antiquary, was bom in 
1800. He was educated at Ki^ Edward’s school, Birmingham, 
and at Caius College, Cambridge, where he graduated as eleventh 
wrangler, subsequently becoming a fellow of his college. Called 
to the bar in 1828, he devoted himself, after some years ‘of legal 
practice, to antiquarian and literary research. In 1838 he 
published his exhaustive History of English Rhythms, He also 
wrote a very large number of papers on Roman-British history, 
which, together with a mass of fresh material for a history of 
early Britain, were published posthumously under the editorship 
of Dr Stubbs under the title Origines Celticae (1883). In 1853 
Guest was elected master of Caius College, becoming LL.D. in 
the following year, and in 1854-1855 he was vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge University. Guest was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and an honorary member of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
died on the 23rd of November 1880, 

GUEST (a' word common to Teutonic languages ; cf. Ger. 
Cast, and Swed. gdst\ cognate with Lat. hosHs, originally a 
stranger, hence enemy ; cf. “ host ”), one who receives hos- 
pitality in the house of another, his host ; hence applied to 
a parasite. 

GUmARD, JEAN tllENNE (1715-X7B6), French naturalist 
and mineralogist, was born at £tampes, on the 22nd of September 
17x5. In boyhood he gained a knowledge of plants ^om his 
grandfather, who was an apothecary, and later he qualified as a 
doctor in medicine. Pursuing the study of botany in various 
parts of France and other countries, he began to take notice of 
the relation between the distribution of plants and the soils and 
subsoils. In this way his attention came to be directed to 
minerals and rocks. In 1746 he communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris a memoir on the distribution of minerals and 
rodcs, and this was accompanied by a map. on which he had 
recorded his observations. He thus, as remarked by W. D. 
Conybeare, “ first carried into execution the idea, proposed by 
[Martin] Lister years before, of g^logic^ maps.” In the course 
of his journeys he made a large collection of fossils and figured 
many of them, but he had no clear ideas about the sec^uence 
of strata. He made observations also on the degradation of 


mountains by rain, rivers and sea ; and he was the first to 
ascertain the existence of former volcanoes in the (Ustrict of 
Auvergne. He died in Paris on the 7th of Januarj^ 1786, 

His publications include ; Observations sur les plantes (2 voIh., 
1747) ; Hisioire de la dirouverte faiU en Erance de matiires ssm- 
blaoles d celles dont la porcelaine de la Chine est compose (i76j|] ; 
Mimoires sur diffhentes parties des sciences et arts (5 vols., 1708 - 
1783); Mimoire sur la minhalogie du Dauphint (2 vols., 1770), 
See The Founders of Geology^ by Sir A. Geikie (1897). 

6UBUX, LES, or ” The Beggars,” a name assumed by the 
confederacy of nobles and other malcontents, who in 1566 
opposed Spanish granny in the Netherlands. The leaders of 
the nobles, who signed a solemn league known as “ the Com- 
promise,” by which they bound themselves to assist in defending 
the rights and liberties of the Netherlands against the civil and 
religious despotism of Philip II., were Louis, count of Nassau, 
and Henry, count of Brederode. On the 5th of April 1566 
permission was obtained for the confederates to present a petition 
of grievances, called “ the Request,” to the regent, Margaret, 
duchess of Parma. About 250 ndbles marched to the palace 
accompanied by Louis of Nassau and Brederode. llie regent 
was at first alarmed at the appearance of so large a body, but 
one of her councillors, Berlaymont by name, was heard to 
exclaim, '' What, madam, is your highness afraid of these 
beggars {ces gueux) ? ” The appellation was not forgotten. At 
a great feast held by some 300 confederates at the Hotel Culem- 
burg three days later, Brederode in a speech declared that if need 
be they were all ready to become “ beggars ” in their country’s 
cause. The words caught on, and the hall resounded with loud 
cries of ” Vivent les gueux t*' The name became henceforward a 
party appellation. The patriot party adopted the emblems of 
beggarhood, the wallet and the towl, os trinkets to be worn on 
their hats or their girdles, and a medal was struck having on one 
side the head of Philip IL, on the other two clasped liands with 
the motto “ Fidele au roy, jusques d porter la besace,** The 
original league of ” Beggars ” was short-lived, crushed by the 
iron hand of Alva, but its principles survived and were to he 
ultimately triumphant. 

In the year 1569 the prince of Orange, who had now openly 
placed himself at the head of the party of revolt, granted letters 
of marque to a number of vessels manned by crews of desperadoes 
drawn from all nationalities. These fierce corsairs under the 
command of a succession of daring and reckless leaders — the 
best-known of whom is William de la Marck, lord of Lumey — 
were called “ Gueux de mer,** or “Sea Beggars.” At first they 
were content with plundering both by sea and land and carrying 
their booty to the English ports Where they were able to refit 
and replenish their stores. This went on till 1572, when Queen 
Elizabeth suddenly refused to admit them to her hartours. 
Having no lunger any refuge, the Sea Beggars in desperation 
made an attack upon Brill, which they seized by surprise in the 
absence of the Spanish garrison on the ist of April 1572. En- 
couraged by their unhoped-for success, they now sailed to 
Flushing, which was also taken by a coup de main. The capture 
of these two towns gave the signal for a general revolt of the 
northern Netherlands, and is regarded as the real beginning of 
the War of Dutch Independence. 

GUEVARA, ANTONIO DE (c. 1490-1544), Spanish chronicler 
and moralist, was a native of the province of Alava, and passed 
some of his earlier years at the court of Isabella, queen of Castile. 
In 1528 he entered the Franciscan order, and afterwards accom- 
panied the emperor Charles V. during his journeys to Italy and 
other parts of Europe. After having held successively the offices 
of court preacher, court historiographer, bishop of 'Guadix and 
bishop of Mondonedo, he died in 1544. His earliest work, 
entitled Reloj de principes, published at Valladolid in 1529, and, 
according to its author, the fruit of eleven years’ labour, is a 
didactic novel, designed, after the manner of Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia, to delineate, in a somewhat ideal way for the benefit 
of modem sovereigns, the life and character of an ancient prince, 
Marcus Aurelius, distinguished for wisdom and virtue. It 
often reprinted in Spanish ; and before the close of the centu;^ 
had also been translated into Latin, Italian, French and Englij|^^ 
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an English translation being by J. Bourchier (London^ 1546) 
and another being by T. North. It is difiicult now to acooimt for 
its extraordinary polarity; its thought being nehlier just nor 
profound; while its style is stiff and affected. It gave rise to a 
literary controversy, however, of great bitterness and violence, 
tte. author having ventured without warrant to dahn for it an 
historical character, appealing to an imaginary manuscript 
in Florence.*' Other works of Guevara are the Decada de 
hs Cdiarts (Valladolid, 15^), or “ Lives of the Ten Roman 
Enmrors/* in imitation of the manner of Plutarch and Suetonius; 
and the Efnstolas familiares (Valladolid, 1539-1545), sometimes 
called **Tho Golden Letters,” often printed in Spain, and 
translated into all the principal languages of Europe. They are 
in reality a collection of stiff and formal essays which have long 
ago fallen into merited oldivion. Guevara, whose influence upon 
the Spanish prose of the 16th century was considerable, dso 
wrote Idbro di hs invenieres del arU de ma/eear (Valladolid, 1539, 
and Madrid, 1895). 

GUIVARA, LUn VILBZ DB (157^x644). Spanish dramatist 
and novelist, was bom at l^cija on the 1st of August 1579. 
After graduating as a sizar at the university of Osuna in 1596, 
he joined the household (jf Rodrigo de Castro, cardipal^arch- 
bishop of Seville, and celebrated the marriage of Philip II. in 
a poem signed ” Velez de Santander,” a name which he con- 
tinued to use till some years later, lie appears to have served 
as a soldier in Italy and Algiers, returning to Spain in i6oa when 
he entered the service of the count de Saldana, and dedicated 
himself to writing for the stage. He died at Madrid on the 
70 th of November 1644. He wa.s the author of over four hundred 
plays, of which the bmt are Reinar dtspues de merir, Mds pesa el 
tey que la san^re, La Luna da la Sierra and El Diablo estd en 
CanltUana ; but he is most widely known as the author of El 
Diatte eajuelo (1641), a fantastic novel which suggested to Le 
Sage the idea of hi s Dia hle boitem^ 

GUGUBUIl, PIBTRO (1727-1804), Italian composer, was 
bom at Ma-ssa Camura in May 1727, and died in Rome on the 
iQth of November 1804. He received his first musical education 
from his father, and afterwards studied under Purante at the 
Gonservatorio di Santa Maria di Loreto at Naples. Uis first 
operatic work, produced at Turin in 1755, established his 
reputation, and soon his fame spread beyond the limits of his 
own counfay, so that in 176a he was called to Dresden to con- 
duct the opera there. He remained for some years in Germany, 
where his works met with much succ'ess, but the greatest triumphs 
were reserved lor him in England. He went to London, ac- 
cording to Burney, in 1768, but according to Florimo in 1772, 
retunnng to Naples in 1777. He still continued to protluce 
operas at on astounding rate, but was unable to compete suc- 
cessfully with the younger masters of the day. In 1793 he 
became tnaeslro di cappella at St Peter’s, Rome. He was a very 
prolific composer of Italian comic opera, and there is in most 
of his scores a \'ein of humour and natural gaiety not surpassed 
by Cimarosa himsrif. In serious opera he wa.s less successful. 
But heie also he shows at least the qualities of a competent 
musician. ' Gmsidering the enormous number of his worl^, his 
unequal workmanship and the frequent instances of mechanical 
and slip-shod writing in his music need not surprise ua. The 
following are among the most celebrated of his operas : / Due 
Gemelli, La Serva inamorata, La Pastordla nobiU, La Bella Per- 
rairice, Rinalda, Artaserse, Didone and ^ea e Laeinia, He also 
wrote oratorios and miscellaneous pieces of orchestral and 
chamber music. Of liis eight sons two pX least acquired fame as 
musicians^— Pietro Carlo (176^^1827), a successful imitator of 
his father’s operatic style, and Giacomo, an excellent singer. 

GUIANA {Guyana, Ouayana ^), the general name given in its 

^ The origin of the name is somewhat obscure, and has been 
variously interpreted. But the late Col. Gi K. Church mippUes the 
loUoudng note, which has the weight of his great authority : ** 1 
cauiiot( confirm the suggestioa of Schomburgk that Guayanfi * re- 
ceived its name from a small river, a tributary of the Orinoco,’ 
supposed V the Waini or Guainia. In flouth America, east cn 
the Andd^l'it was the common custom of any tribe ooeiipyiug a 
Imigtb of -river to call it simply * the river * ; but the other tribci 


widest acceptation to the part of South America tying to the 
north-east from 3 ® 40' N. to 3® 30' S, and from 50® W, to M** 30' 
W. Its greatest length, from Cabo de, Norte to riie confluence 
of the Rio Xie and Rio Negro, is about 1250 its greatest 
breadth, from Barima Point in the mouth of the (Orinooo to 
the confluence of the Rio Negro and Amaaon, 800 m. Its area 
is roughly 690^000 sq. m. : Comprised in this vast territc^ are 
Venezuelan (formerly Spanish) Guiana, lying on both sides of 
the Orinoco and extending S. and S.W. to the Rio Negro and 
Brazilian settlements ; British Guiana, extending from Venez- 
uela to the left bank of the Corentyn river; Dutdi Guiana 

designated any section of it by the name of the people livxng on its 
banks. Many streame, therelore, had more than a dozen names. 
It is probable that no important river had one name alone through- 
out its ixMirse, prior to the time of the Conquest. , The radical mni, 
waini, wayni, is found as a prefix, and very frequently as a termina- 
tion, to the names of numerous rivers, not only throughout Guayanfi 
but all over the Orinoco and Amazon valleys. For instance, Paymary 
Indians called the portion of the Puriis river which they occupied the 
Waini, It simply means water, or a fountain, of water, or a river. 
The alternative suggestion that Guayand is an Indian word signify* 
ing * wild coast,* 1 also think untenable. This term, applied to the 
north-east frontage of South America between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, is found on the c^d Dutch map of Hartsinck, who calls it 
’ Guiana Caribania of de Wilde Kust,’ a name which must have 
well described it when, in 1580, some Zealanders, of the Netherlands, 
sent a ship to cruise along it, from ilie mouth of the Amazon to 
that of the Ormooo, and fonned the first settlement near the river 
Pomeroon. The map of Fimao Vaz Dourado, 1564, calls the 
northern part of South America, including tlm present British 
Guiana, 'East Peru.* An anonymous Spanish map, about 1566, 
give.s Guayand as lying on the east side of the Orinoco just above 
its mouth. About 16^, Sebaslien de Ruesta, cosmographer of the 
Casa de Coniractacion de Seville, shows Guayand covering tlie 
British, French and Dutch Guayands. According to the map of 
Nicolas de For, 1719, a tribe of Guayazis (Guyanas) occupied the 
south side of the Amazon river, front of the island of Tupinambard, 
east of the mouth of the Madeira. Aristides Rojas, an eminent 
Venezuelan scholar, nays that the Moriches Indians, near Caracas, 
inhabited a site called Guayand long before the discovery of Soiitli 
America by the Spaniards. Coudreau in his CHez nos Tndims 
mentions that the lioucouyennes of Guayand take their name from 
a large tree in their foresli, ‘ which appears to be the origin of the 
name Guayane.* According to ISlichelana y Rojas, in their report 
to the Venezuelan government on their voyages in the bashi of the 
Orinoco, ' Guyana derives its name from the Indians who live 
Ixstween the Cjironi river and the Sierra de Imataca, called Guayanos.* 
My own studies of aboriginal South America load me to support the 
statement of Michelana y Rojas, but with the following eiiiargemct;! 
of it : Ihe Portuguese, in the early pari of the 16th c.cutury, found 
that the coast and mountain district of Rio de Janeiro, betwf'en 
Cape Sdo Thome and Angra dos Reis, belonged to the formidable 
Tamoyos. South of these, for a distance of about 300 m. of the 
ocean slope of the coast range, were the Guayand trilies, called by 
the early writers Guiands, Goyafid, Guayand, Goami and, plural, 
Goayndzis, Goayandzes and Guayandzes. They were constantly at 
feittl with the Tamoyos and with their neighbours on the south, the 
Carijos, as well as with the vast Tapuya hordes of the Sertdo of the 
interior. Long btdore the discovery, they had been forced to 
abandon their beautiful lands, but had recuperated their strenglh, 
returned and reconquered their ancient habitat. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, many of them had migrated ndrtliward, some had settled in 
the Sertdo back of Bahia and Pernambuco, others cm the middlt* 
Amazon and in the valley of the Orinoco, but a large number bad 
crossed the lower Amazon and occupied an extensive area of country 
to the north of it, about t}\e size of ^Igium, sUoug the Tumuebumnr. 
range of highlands, and the upper Paron and Matoni rivers, as wc 11 
as a large district on the northern slope of the above-named range. 
In their new home they became known as Roucouyennes, because, 
like the Mundurucus oi tlic middle Amazon, they rubbed and 
painted themselves with roucou or urucu (Bixa Orellana) ; but 
other surrounding tribes called them OuayanAs, that is Guayands — 
the Gua, so common to the Guarani-Tupi tongue, having become 
ccHTupted into Qua, Porto Seguro says of the scxallod lupis, * at 
other times they gave themselves the name of Guayd or Guayand, 
which probably means ** brothers,*' from which comes Guayazes and 
Guayanazes, . . . The latter occupied the country just south of 
Rio de Janeiro. . . . Ilie masters of the Capitania at St Vincente 
called thema^es Guiattas.* Guinlla, referring to north-eastern 
South America (1745), speaks of five missions being formed to 
civilize the " Nacion Guayana,* In view of the above, it may be 
thought tipascmable to assume that ihe vast territo^ now known 
as Guayand (British, Dutch, French, Bragllic^ and VenezueSan) 
derives its name from Its aborigines whto were fonnd thae at the 
tune of the discovery, and whose OBd^uaSi home was, the region X 
have indicated.** 
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(or Surinam), from the Corcntyn to the Maroni river ; French 
Guiana (or Cayenne), from the Maroni to the Oyapock river ; ^ 
Brazilian (formerly Portuguese) Guiana, extending from the 
southern boundaries of French, Dutch, British and part of 
Venezuelan Guiana, to the Amazon and the Negro. Of these 
divisions the first and last are now included in Venezuela and 
Brazil respectively; British, Dutch and French Guiana are 
described in order below, and arc alone considered here. 

In their physical geograiphy the three Guianas present certain 
common characteristics. In each the principal features are the 
rivers and their branch streams. In each colony the northern 
portion consists of a fluviomarine deposit extending inland and 
gradually rising to a height of lo to 15 ft. above the sea. This 
alluvial plain varies in width from 50 m. to 18 m. and is traversed 
by ridges of sand and shells, roughly parallel to what is now 
the coast, indicating the trend of former shore lines. By the 
draining and diking of these lands the plantations have been 
formed along the coast and up the rivers. These low lands are 
attached to a someiyhat higher plateau, which towards the 
coast is traversed by numerous huge sand-dunes and inland by 
ranges of hills rising in places to as much as 2000 ft. The 
grea^ part of this belt of country, in which the auriferous 
districts principally occur, is covert with a dense growth of 
jungle and high forest, Imt savannahs, growing onfy a bng 
wiry grass and poor shrubs, intrude here and there, being in riife ‘ 
S.£. much nearer to the coast than in the N.W. The hintedands ; 
consist of undulating open savannahs rising into hills and 
mountains, some grass-covered, some in dense forest. 

Geolo0 — Guiana isioitn^ almoi^ entirely of gneiss and crystsA- 

^ This is the boundary generally accepted ; but it is in dispute. 

See C, B. Brown and J. G. Sa^b’kins, RaporU m ike 

md Bcondmic Gaoloffy of British innanu (London, 1875): ; ’ 
C, VelaiA, ** Esqnisse gSblogiqne de la Guyane lianTtise et das 


line scliislK penetrated by numerous dikes of cliorilc. diabase, dec. 
The gold of the placer deposits appears to be derived, not from 
quartz reefs, but from the schists aud intrusive rocks, the selvages 
of the diabase dikes sometimes containing as much as 5 oz. of 
gold to the ton. In British Guiana a series of conglomerates, red 
and white sandstone and red shide, rasts upon the gneiss and 
I forms tlie remarkable table-topped mountains Koraima, Kukenaam, 
&c. The beds are horizontal, and accordinj^ to Brown and Sawldns, 
three layers of greenstone, partly intrusive and partly contem- 
l>orancous, are interstratified with the sedimentar}' deposits. The 
age of these beds is uncertain, but tliey evidently correspond with 
the similar series which occurs in Brazil, partly X’alaeozoic and 
partly Cretaceous. In Dutch Guiana there arc a few small patches 
supposed to belong to the Cretaceous period. Along the coast, 
an<l in the lower parte of the river valleys, are deposits which are 
mainly Quaternary but may also include bods of Tertiary age. 

History , — ^The coast of Guiana was sighted by Columbus in 
1498 when he discovered the island of Trinidad and the peninsula 
of Paria, and in the following year by Alonzo de Ojeda and 
Amerigo Vespucci ; and in 1500 Vincente Yanez Pinzon ventured 
south of the equator, and sailing north-west along the coast 
discovered the Amazon ; he is believed to have also entered 
some of the other rivers of Guiana, one of which, now called 
Oyapock, is marked on early maps as Rio Pinzori. Little, 
however^ was known of Guiana until the fame of the fabfed 
golden city Manoa or El Dorado tempted adventurers to explore 
its rivers and forests. From letters of these explorers found in 

bassins du Parou et du Yari (affluents de I’Amazone) d'apres Ics 
explorations du Dr Crevaux,** Bull. ^oc. Gioer, ser. 7, vol. vi. 
(l^ris, 1885), pp.‘ 453-402 (with geological map) ; E. Martin, Geo^ 

I lo^ische StudisH Aftw Ni0dertdndisck-W$si~lndionf attf Gnmd eif^ener 
Untsrsw:hungsr 9 i$s» (Leiden, x888) ; W. Bergt, Zur Geologic 
des Coppename- und Nickerietale.s in SuriUW (HoUandisch- 
Guyana),'' d> Geol. Reichsmus. (Ldden), acr. 2^ Bd. ii. 

Kelt 2, pp. 93-163 (wiiii 3 maps) ; and fbr Brltteh Guiana, the 
ofheiai re))oHs on the geologv of various districts, by J. B. Harrison, 
C. W. Anderson, H. I. Perkins, published’ at Georgetown. 
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captured ships, Sir Walter Raleigh was induced to ascend the 
Orinoco in search , of El Dorado in 1595^ to send Lawrence 
Keymis on the same quest in the folloii^ year, and in 1617 
to tiy once again, with the same intrepid lieutenant, an ex- 
pedition fraught with disaster for both of them. As early as 
1580 the Dutch had established a systematic trade with the 
Spanish main, but so far as is known their first voyage to Guiana 
was in 1598. By 1613 they had three or four settlements on 
the coast of Demerara and Essequibo, and in about 1616 some 
Zeelanders settled on a small island, called by them Kyk ober al 
see over all ’*), in the confluence of the Cuyuni and Mazaruni 
rivers. While the Dutch traders were stnggling for a footing 
in £s.Hequibo and Demerara, English and French traders were 
endeavouring to form settlements on the Oyapock river, in 
Cayenne and in Surinam, and by 1652 the English had large 
interests in the latter and the French in Cayenne. In 1663 
Charles II* issued lexers patent to Lord Willoughby of Parham 
and Lawrence Hyde, second son of the earl of Clarendon, grant- 
ing them the district between the Copenam and Maroni rivers, 
a province described as extending from E. to W. some 120 m. 
This colony was, however, formally ceded to the Netherlands 
in 1667 by the peace of Breda, Great Britain taking possession 
of New York. Meanwhile the Dutch West India Company, 
formed in 1621, had taken possession of Essequibo, over whiw 
colony it exercised sovereign rights until 1791. In 1624 a Dutch 
settlement was effected in the Berbice river, and from this grew 
Berbice, for a long time a separate and independent colony. 
In 1657 the Zeelanders firmly established themselves in the 
Pomcroon, Monica and Demerara rivers, and by 1674 the Dutch 
were colonizing all the territory now known as British and 
Dutch Guiana. The New Dutch West Indian Company, founded 
in that year to replace the older company which ,had failed, 
received Guiana by charter from the states -general in 1682. 
In the following year the company sold one-third of their territory 
to the city of Amsterdam, and another third to Cornelis van 
Aerssens, lord of Sommelsdiik. The new owners and the 
company incorporated themselves as the Chartered Society of 
Surinam, and Sommelsdijk agreed to fill the post of governor of 
the colony at his own expense. The lucrative trade in slaves 
was retained by the West Indian Company, but the society 
could import them on its own account by paying a fine to the 
company. Sommelsdijk^s rule was wise and energetic. He 
repressed and pacified the Indian tribes, erected forts and 
disciplined the soldier)', constructed the canal which bears his 
name, established a high court of justice and introduced the 
valuable cultivation of the cocoa-nut. But on the 17th of June 
1688 he was massacred in a mutiny of the soldiers. The “ third ” 
which Sommelsdijk possessed was offered by his widow to William 
III. of England, but it was ultimately purchased by the city of 
.cVmsterdam for 700,000 fl. The settlements in Essequibo pro- 
gressed somewhat slowly, and it was not until immigration was 
attracted in 1740 by offers to newcomers of free land and im- 
munitv for a decade from taxation tliat anything like a colony 
could DC said to exist there. In 1732 Berbice placed itself under 
the protection of the states-general of Holland and was granted 
a constitution, and in 1773 Demerara, till then a dependency of 
Essequibo, was constituted as a separate colony. In 1781 the 
tiirec colonies, Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice, were captured 
by British privateers, and w^ere placed by Rodney under the 
governor of Barbados, but in 1782 they were taken by France, 
then an ally of the Netherlands, and retained until the peace 
of 1783, when they were restored to Hollfuid. In 1784 Essequibo 
and Demerara were placed under one governor, and Georgetown 
— then called Stabroek — was fixed on as the seat of government. 
The next decade saw a series of struggles between the colonies 
anri tlie Dutch West India company, which ended in the company 
being wound up and in the three colonies being governed directly 
by Ae States-general. In 1796 the British again took possession, 
and retiuned the three colonies until the peace of Amkni in 
1802, when they were once ^ain restored to Holland, only to 
be recaptured by Great Britain in 1803, in which year the 
history proper of British Guiana began. 


I. BtiTiSH GItIana, the drily Britiiih poss^siorllh S. Aiherica^ 
was formalljr ceded in i8x4»i8i5. The tturee colonies wm in 
xSjt consolidated into one colony divided irito three 
bounties, Berbice extendi^ from the Goientyn river 
to the Abary creek; Demerara from the Abary to the 
Boerasirie dreek, Essequibo from the Boerasirie to the Venez- 
uelan frontier* This boundary-line between British Guiana 
and Venezu^ was ior many years the subject of dispute. The 
Dutch, while British Guiana was in their prasession, claimed the 
whde watershed of the Essequibo river, while the Venezuelans 
asserted that the Spanish province of Guayana had extended 
up to the. left bank of the Essequibo. In 1840 Sir Robert 
Schomburgk had suggested a demarcation, afterwards known 
as the “Schomburgk line”; and subsequently, though no 
agreement was arrived at, certain modifications were made in 
this British claim. In x886 the government of Great Britain 
declared that it would thenceforward exercise jurisdiction up to 
and within a boundary known as “ the modified Schomburgk 
line.” Outposts were located at points on this line, and for some 
years Guianese police and Venezuelan soldiers faced one another 
across the Amacura creek in the Orinoco mouth and at Yuruan 
up the Cuyuni river. In 1897 the dispute formed the subject 
of a message to congress from the president of the United States, 
and in consequence of this intervention the matter was sub- 
mitted to an international commission, whose award was issued 
at Paris in 1899 (see Venezuela). By this decision neither 
party gained its extreme claim, the line laid down differing 
but little from the original Schomburgk line. The demarcation 
was at once undertaken by a joint commission appointed by 
Venezuela and British Guiana and was completed in 1904. 
It was not found practicable, owing to the impassable nature 
of the country, to lay down on earth that part of the boundary 
fixed by the Paris award between the head of the Wenamu creek 
and the summit of Mt. Roraima, and the boundary commissioners 
suggested a deviation to follow the watersheds of the Caroni, 
Cuyuni and Mazaruni river/s, a suggestion accepted by the two 
governments. In 1902 the delimitation of the boundary between 
British Guiana and Brazil was referred to the arbitration of the 
king of Italy, and by his award, issued in June 1904, the sub- 
stantial area in dispute was conceded to British Guiana. The 
work of demarcation has since been carried out. 

Towns, 6*r. — The capital of British Guiana is Georgetown, at 
the mouth of the Demerara river, on its right bank, with a 
population of about 50,000. New Amsterdam, on the right 
DWik of the Berbice river, has a population of about 7500. 
Each possesses a mayor and town council, with statutory powers 
to impose rates. There are nineteen incorporated villages, and 
ten other locally governed areas known as country districts, the 
affairs of which are controlled by local authorities, known as 
village councils and country authorities respectively. 

Population . — The census of 1891 gave the p>opulation of 
British Guiana as 278,328. There was ho census taken in 1901. 
By official estimates the population at the end of 1904 was 
301,923. Of these some 120,000 were negroes and 124,000 
East Indians; 4300 were Europeans, other than Portuguese, 
estimated at about z 1,600, and some 30,000 of mixed race. 
The aborigines — ^Arawaks, Caribs, Wapisianas, Warraws, &c. — 
who numbered about xo,ooo in 1891, are now estimated at 
about 6500. In 1904 the birth-rate for "the whole colony was 
30*3 per 1000 and the death-rate 28*8. 

Physical Geography . — ^The surface features of British Guiana 
may be divided roughly into four regions : first, the alluvial sea- 
board, flat and below the level of h^h-water ; secondly, forest 
belt, swampy along the rivers but rising into undulating lands and 
hills between them ; thirdly, the savannahs in and inland of the 
forest belt, elevated table-lands, grass-covered and practically 
treeless ; and fourthly, the mountain ranges. The eastern portion 
of the colony, from the source of its two largest riviera* the Corent3m 
and Essequibo. is a rough inclined plain, starting at some 900 ft. 
above sea-level at the source of the Takutu in the west, but only 
some 400 at that of the Coren^ in tiie west, and sloping down 
gradually to the Ipw alluvial fbts about 3 ft. below high-water 
nne. The eastern ifNni; is generally ioresM ; the western is an 
alxnoet level savanMfkh, with woodlands along the rivets. The 
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northern portion pf 3nti8li Guianm the nlluvial flats alluded to 
already, consists of a fluviomarine deposit extending inland from 
25 m. to 30 m., gradually rising to about Z2 ft. above high-water 
mark and ending against beds of sandy clay, the residua of igneous 
rocks decompose in situ^ which form an eatensdve undulating 
region riidng to 150 ft. above the siea and stietching back to the 
forest-covered hills. Roughly parallel to the existing coast-line are 
narrow reefs of sand and sea-snells, which axe dunes indicating the 
trend of former limits of the sea, and still farther back are the 
higher /' sand hills," hills of granite or diabase with a thick stratum 
of coarse white sand superimposed. From the coast-Une seawards 
the ocean deepens very gradually, and at Ipw tide extensive flats 
of sand and of mixed clay and sand (c^d locally " caddy ") are 
left bare, these flats being at times covered with a deposit of thin 
drift mud. 

Two great parallel mountain systems cross the colony from W. 
to £., the greater being that of the Pacaraima and Merum6 Mts., 
and the lesser including the Kanuku Mts. (2000 ft.), while the 
Acarai Mts., a densely-wooded range rising to 2500 ft., form the 
southern boundary of British Guiana and the watershed between 
the Essequibo and the Amawn. These mountains rise generally 
in a succession of terraces and broad plateaus, with steep or even 
sheer sandstone escarpments. They arc mostly flat-topped, and 
their average height is about 3500 ft. The Pacaraima Mts., how- 
ever, reach 8635 ft. at Roraima, and the latter remarkable mountain 
rises as a perpendicular wall of red rock 1500 ft. in height springing 
out of the forest-clad slopes below the summit, and was considered 
iiiacces.sible until in December 1884 Messrs im Thum and Perkins 
found a ledge by which the top could be reached. The summit Ls 
a table-land some Z2 sq. m. in area. Mt. Kukenaam is of similar 
structure and also rises above 8500 ft. Other conspicuous summits 
(about 7000 ft.) are Iwalkiirima, Eluwarima, Ilutipu and Waiaka- 
piapu. The southern portion of the Pacaraima range comprises 
rugged hills and rock-strewn valleys, but to the N., where the sand- 
stone assumes the table-shaped form, there arc dense forests, and 
the scenery is of extraordinary grandeur. Waterfalls frequently 
descend the clifls from a height (nearly 2000 ft. sheer at 

Rpraima and Kukenaam). The sandstone formation can be traced 
from the northern Pacaraima range on the N.W. to the Corentyn 
in the S.E. It is traversed in places by dikes and sills of diabase or 
dolerite, while bosses of more or less altered gabbro rise through it. 
The surface of a large part of the colony is composed of gneiss, and 
of gneissose granite, wliirh is seen in large water- worn bosses in the 
river beds. Intrusive granite is of .somewhat rare occurrence ; 
where found, it gives rise to long low rolls of hilly country and to 
t:ataracts in the rivcis. Extensive areas of the country consist of 
qiiartz-poriJhyry, iiorphyrites and felstone, and of more or less 
.schistose rocks derive<l from them. These rocks are closely con- 
nected with the gnei.ssose granites and gneiss, and there are reasons 
for believing that the latter arc the deep-seated portions of them 
and are only vi.sible where they havo been exposed by denudation. 
Long ranges of hills, varying in elevation from a few hundreds to 
from 2000 ft. to 3000 ft., traverse the plains of the gneissose districts. 
These are caused either by old intrusions of diabase and gabbro 
which have undergone modifications, or by later ones of dolerite. 
These ranges are of high importance, as the rocks comprising them 
are the main source of gold in British Guiana. 

jrrs.— The principal physical features of British Guiana arc 
its rivers and their branches, which form one vast network of 
waterways all over it, and are the principal, indeed practically the 
only, highways inland from the coast. Chief among them are the 
Waini, the Essequibo, and its tributaries the Mazaruni and Cuyuni, 
the Demerara, the Berbice and the Corentjm. The Kasequilx) 
rises in the Acarai Mts., in o® 41' N. and about 850 ft. above the 
sea, and flows nortliwards for about 600 m. until it di.scharges itself 
into the ocean by an estuary nearly 15 m,. in width. In this 
estuary are several large and fertile idands, on four of which sugar 
used to be grown. Now but one, Wakenaam, can boa.st of a factory. 
The Essequibo can be entered only by craft drawing less than 
20 ft. and is navigable for these vessels for not more than 50 m., 
its subsequent course upwards being frequently broken by cataracts 
and rapids. Some 7 m. below the first scries of rapids it is joined 
by the Mazaruni, itself joined by the Cuyuni some 4 m. farther up. 
It has a remarkable course from its source in the Merume Mountains, 
about 2400 ft. above the sea. It flows first south, then west, north- 
west, north, and finally south-east to, within 20 m. of its own source, 
forming many fine falls, and its course thereafter is still very tortuous. 
In 4® N. and 58® W., the Essequibo is joined by the Rupununi, 
which, rising in a savannah at the foot of the Karawaimento Mts., 
has a northerly and easterly course of fully 200 m. In 3® 37' N. 
the Awaricura joins the Rupununi, and by this tributary the Pnara, 
a tributary of the Amazon, may be reached, — an example of the 
interesting series of itabos connecting nearly ^1 S. American rivers 
with one another. Another large tributary of the Essequibo is the 
Potaxo, on which, at 1130 ft above sea-level and in 5® 8' N. and 
5^® W., is the celebrated Kaieteur fall, discovered in 1670 by Mx 

C. Barrington Bro^m while engaged on a geological survey. This 
fall is produced by the river flowmg from a tableland of sandstone 
and conglomerate into a deep valley 822 ft. below. For the first 
74X ft. the water falls as a perpendicular column, thence as a sloping 
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cataract to the still reach below; , The river zoo . yds. above the fall 
is about 400 it. wide, while the actual waterway of the laU itscli 
varies from X2o ft^ ^ dry weather to nearly 400 it. in rainy seasons. 
The Kaieteur, which it took Mr Brown a fortnight to reach from 
the coast, can now be reached on the fifth day from Georgetown. 
Among other considerable tributaries of the Essequibo are the 
Sipaxuni, Burro-Bturo, Rewa, Kuyuwini and Kassi-Kudji. The 
Demerara river, the head-waters of which are known only to Indians, 
rises probably near 5® N., and after a winding northerly course of 
some 200 m. enters the ocean in 6° 50' N. and , 58® 20' W. A bar 
of mud and sand prevents tlic entrance of vessels drawing more 
than X9 ft. The river is from its mouth, which is nearly 2 m. wide, 
navigable for 70 m. to all vessels which can enter. The Berbici* 
river rises in amut 3® 40' N., and in 3® 53' N. is witliin 9 m. of the 
Essequibo. At its mouth it is about 2^ m. wide, and is navigable 
for vessels drawing not more than 12 ft. for about 105 m. and for 
vessels drawing not more than 7 ft. for fully 175 m. Thence upwards 
it is broken by great cataracts. The Canje creek joins the Berbicc 
river close to the sea. The Corentyn river rises in x® 48' 30" N., 
about 140 m. E. of the Essequibo, and flowing northwards enters 
the Atlantic by an estuary some 14 m. wide. The divide between its 
head-waters and those of streams belonging to the Amazon system 
is only some 400 ft. in elevation. It is navigable for about 150 m., 
some of the resu^hes being of great width and beauty. I'he upper 
reaches arc broken by a series of great cataracts, some of which, 
until the discovery of Kaieteur, were believed to be the grandest in 
British Guiana. Among other rivers are the Pomeroon, Monica 
and Barima, wliile several large streams or creeks fall directly into 
the Atlantic, the largest being the Abary, Mahaicony and Mahaica, 
between Berbice and Demerara, and the Boctasirie between Demerani 
and Essec]uibo. The colour of the water of the rivers and creek^ 
is in general a dark brown, caused by the infusion of vegetable 
matter, but where the streams run for a long distance throiigl. 
savannahs they are of a milky colour. 

Climate. — The climate Ls, as tropical countries go, not unhealtliy. 
Malarial fevers arc common but preventiblc ; and phthisis is pre- 
valent, not because tlic climate is unsuitable to suflerers from 
]uilmonary com])laints, but liecause of the ignorance of tlie common 
}>eoplc of the elementary principles of hyjg[ienc, an ignorance which 
the state is endeavouring to lessen by including the teaching of 
hygiene in the syllabus of the primary schcxfls. The temperature is 
uniform on the coast for the ten months from October to July, the 
regular N.E. trade windvS keeping it down to an average of 80® F. 
In August and September the trades die away and the heat becomes 
oppressive. In the interior the nights are cold and damp. Hurri- 
canes, indeed even strong gales, arc unknown ; a tidal wave is an 
impossibility ; s\nd the nature of the soil of the coast lands renders 
earthquakes pivactically harmless. Occasionally there are .severe 
droughts, Sind, the rains are sometimes unduly prolongecl, but 
usually the year is clearly divided into two wet and two dry seasons. 
The long wet season begins in mid-April and lasts until mid-Aiignst. 
The long dry season is from September to the last week in November. 
December and January constitute the short rainy sea.son, and 
February and March the short dry season. The rainfall varies 
greatly m different parts of the colony ; on the coast it averages 
about 80 in. annually. 

Flora. — The vegetation is most luxuriant and its growth per- 
petual. Indigenous trees and plants abound in the utmost variety, 
while many exotics liavc readily adapted themselves to local con- 
ditions. Along the coast is ^ belt of courida and mangrove — the 
bark of the latter being used i6r tanning — forming a natural barrier 
to the inroads of the sea, but 61 fie w’hich — very unwisely— has been 
in parts almost ruined to allow of direct drainage. The vast forests 
afford an almost inexhaustible supply of valuable timbers ; gnen- 
heart and mora, largely used in &ipbuilding and for wharves and 
dock and lock gates ; silver bally, yielding magnificent planks for nil 
kinds of Ixiats ; and cabinet woCmU, such as cedar and crabwood. 
There may be seen great trees^truggling for life one with the 
other, covered with orchids — sqm of i^eat beauty and value — and 
draped with falling lianas and ^es. Giant palms friiigi* the river- 
banks and break the monotony of the mass of .smaller foliage. 
Many of the trees yield gums, oils and febrifuges, the bullet tree 
beiilg bled extensively for 60/ato, a gum used largely in the manu- 
facture of belting. Valuable varieties of rubber have also been 
found in several districts, and since early in 1905 have attracted the 
attention of experts from abroad. On the coast plantains, liananas 
and mangoes grow readily and are largely used for food, while 
several districts are admirably adapted to the growth of limei. 
Oranges, pineapples, star-apples, granadillas, guavas are amoqg^ the 
fruits ; Indian com, ca.ssava, yams, eddoes, taniiias, sweet potatoes 
and ocliroes are among the vegetables, while innumerable irarieties 
of peppers are grown and used in large quantities by sill classes. 
The aointy avo^o pear, purple and green, grows nlMiUly^i .In the 
lagoons and trenches many varieties of water-lili^;^gpf6wii^^ the 
largest being the famous Victoria regia. 

Fauna, — Guiana is full of wild animals, wras, . insccaQ^ud 
reptiles. Among the wild animals, one and all nocturnM^tre 
the mipourrie or tapir, manatee, acourl and labba (botlfl^- 
cellent eating), sloth, ant-eater, armadfUo, several kinds, of cy||r 
baboons, monkeys and the i)uma and jaguar. The last is .sWi 
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fh»qtiently down on the eoiuit, attracted fttnn the forest by the 
cattle grazing Oit the front and back pasture lands of the estates. 
Among the birds may be mentioned the chrHon crow (ab invahiabie 
M;avenger), vicissl and mnscovy ducks, Wkipt, teal, plover, pigeon, 
the ubiquitous Idskadee or qw$si qui h species of shrike— his 
name derived from hfe shrill can--tlie canary and the twa-twa, 
both charmkig whistlers. These are all found on the coast. Iti the 
forest are maam (partridge), maioudi (wild turkey), the beautiful 
bell-bird with note like a silver gong, the quadrille bird with its 
tunefnl oft-repeated bar, great docks of macaws and parrots, and 
other birds of plumage of almost indescribable richiiess and variety. 
On the coast the trenches and canals are full of alHgators, but the 
great cayman is found only in the rivers of the interior. Among the 
many varieties of snakes are huge constricting camoudies, deadly 
bushmasters, labarriaa and rattlesnakes. Among other reptiles 
are the two large Ksards, the Salumpenta (an active enemy of the 
barn-door fowl), and the iguana, whoso flesh when cooked resembles 
tenflor chicken. The rivers, streams and trenches abound with 
fi.she», crabs and shrimps, the amount of the latter consumed being 
enormous, running into tons weekly as the cohlies use them In their 
curries and the blacks in their foo-foo. 

Government and /jdwfnwfrflhV7«.---Executivc power is vested 
in a governor, who is advised in all administrative matters by 
m executive council, consisting of five official and three un- 
official membem nominated by the crown. Legislative authority 
is vested in the Court o! Policy, consisting Of the governor, who 
presides ancj Without whose permission no legislation can bo 
initiated, seven other official members and eight elected members. 
This body has, however, no financial authority, all taxation and 
expenditure being dealt with l>y the Combined Court, consisting 
of the Court of Policy combined with six financial representatives. 
The elected members of the Court of Policy and the financial 
representatives are elated by their several constituencies for 
five years. Qualification for the Court of Policy is the owner- 
ship, or possession under lease for a term of twenty-one years, 
of eighty acres of land, of which at least forty acres arc under 
cultivation, or of house property to the value of $7500. A 
financial representative must l>e similarly qualified or be in 
receipt of a clear income of not less than £300 per annum, 
tvery male is entitled to be registered as a voter who (in addition 
to the u.sual formal qualifications) owns (during six months prior 
to registration) three acres of land in cultivation or a house of 
the annual rental or value of £20 ; or is a secured tenant for 
not less than tliree years of six acres of land in cultivation or 
for one year of a house of £40 rental ; or lias an income of not 
less than £100 per annum ; or has during the previous twelve 
months paid £4, 3s. 4d. in direct taxation. Residency in the 
elcic', Loral district for six months prior to registration is coupled 
witii the last two alternative qualifications. Plural voting is 
legal but no plumping is allow^. The combined court is by 
this (ionstitution, which, was granted in iSqr, allowed the use 
of all revenues due to tnc crown in return for a civil list voted 
for a term now fixed at three years. English is the official and 
rammon laugnago. The Romnn-Diitch law, modified by orders- 
in-council and local statutes, governs actions in the ci^’il courts, 
but the criminal law is founded on that of England. Magis- 
trates have in civil cases jurisdiction up to £20, while an appeal 
lies from their decisions in any criminal or civil case. The 
supreme court consists of a chief justice and two puisne judges, 
and has various jurisdictions. The full court, consisting of the 
three judges or any two of them, has jurisdktion over all civil 
matters, but an appeal lies to His Majesty in privy council in 
cases involving £500 and upwards. A single judge sits in in- 
solvency, in actions involving not over £520, and in appeals from 
nutgistrates* decisions. The appeal full court, consisting of 
three judges, sits to hear appeals from decisions of a single judge 
in the limited civil, appelkte and insolvency courts. Criminal 
courts jf^j^^held four times a year in each county, a single judge 
court. A court of crown cases reserved is 
formejupfi^three judges, of whom two form a quorum pro- 
videdK^Vjustice is one of the two. There are no imperial 
troQ 3 £ 9 |||^t|||ioned in British Guiana, but there is a semi- 
nulrap 3 ||U^orGe, a small militia and two companies of 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland 
Mblished, and grants-in-aid are also given to the 


Roman tfttholic and 'Wesleyan churches and to several other 

The revientte anef aependitofo now each afoount annually tb an 
avdage of a little over £506,000. About one-half of the revenue is 
produced by import dutie^ and about £9^,000 by excise. The 
pubUc debt on the itst of M^tch 1965 Stood at /9^9,62o. 

The system of prnnaty education is denomiuatLoUal and is Mkinlv 
supported from the general revenue. Buring X9b4-’Z905, 213 sdhb6f$ 
received grants-in-ald amounting to £23,500, the average cost per 
scholar hihng a little over /i. These i^nts are calcumed on the 
results of examinatiotts held annually, an allowance varying from 
4s. 4fd. to IS. o)d. being nUule for each pass in raiding, wtidng, 
arithmetic, school-garden work, nature study, singing and drill, 
English, geography, elementary hygiene ana sewing. Secondarx* 
education is provided in Georgetown at some private establishments, 
and for boys at Queen^^ Collet, an undenominational government 
institution wliere the course of Instruction is the same as at a public 
school in England, and the hoys are prepared for the Cambridge 
local examinations, on the result of which .dnnually, depend the 
Guiana scholarship — open to boys and girls, and carrying a university 
or professional training in England — and two scholarships at 
Queen's College. 

Industries and Trade . — At the end of the third decade of the 
19th century the principal exports were sugar, mm, molasses, cotton 
and coffee. In i»3o, 9,500,000 lb of coffee were sent abroad, but 
after the emancipation of the slaves it almost ceased as an export, 
and the little that is now grown is practically entirely consumed 
in the colony. The cultivation of cotton ceased in 1844, and, but 
for a short revival (luring the iVmcrican civil war, has never prospered 
since. Efforts have been made to resuscitate its growth, but the 
experiments of the Board of Agriculture have only shown that Sea 
Island cotton is not ada])table to local conditions, and that no 
other known variety can as yet be recommended. To-day the 
principal exports arc sugar, rnm, molas.ses, molascuit— cattle food 
made from molasses — gold, timber, balata, shinglfg^Lnd cattle. 
The annual xylite of the total exports is iusf^OiWB g B gBp^^ of 
xvhich alx)nt two-third.s go to Great 

The cultivation of rice has mylw^||jy nM years, and, 

where difficulties of drain|i|ijOny fMS can 'be economically 
overcome, promisesfoffifi®M'm^ In 1873, 32,000,000 !b of 
rice were importectf'w’hercas in 1904-1905, the quantity imported 
having fallen to 20,500,000 tb, there xvere over 18,000 acres under 
rice cultivation, and exportation, principally to the British West 
Indies, had commenced. The cultivation of the sugar-cane, and its 
manufacture into sugar and its by-products, still remains, in spite 
of numerous fluctuations, the staple industry. The prtwision of a 
trustworthy labour supply for the estates is of great importance, 
and local scarcity has made it necessary since 1840 to import it 
under a syotem of indenture. In that year and until 1867, liberated 
Africans were brought from Rio de Janeiro, Havana, Sierra Leone 
and St Helena and In 1845 systematic immigration from India 
commenced and has since been carried on annually — save in 1849- 
1850. In 1853 immigration from China was tried, and was earned 
on by the gox’ernmcnt from 1859 to 1866, when it ceased owing to 
a convention arranged at Peking, stipulating that all immigrants 
should on tlic expiry of their term of indenture be entitled to be sent 
back at the expense of the colony, a liability it could not afford to 
incur. To reduce the cost of supervision and kindred expenses, 
and consequently of the cane anct its manufacture into sugar, tlie 
policj* of centralization has been universally adopted, and forty-.six 
estates now produce as much sugar as three times that number did 
in 1875. During recent years Canada has come forward as a large 
buyer of Guiana's sugar, and in 1904-1905 thfe same amount went 
there as to the United Stabs, in each case 6ver 44,000 tons, whereas 
in 1901-1902 the United States took 85,000 tons and Canada under 
8000 tons. Practically all the rum and molascuit go to England, 
and the molasses to Holland and Portugue.se possessions. The lands 
on the coast and on the river banks up to the sand hills are of marked 
fertility, and can produce almost any tropical vegetable or fruit. 
Cultivation, however, save on the sugar, coffee and cocoa estates, 
and by a few exceptional small farmers, is carried on in a haphazard 
and half-hearted manner, and the problem of agricultural (levelop- 
ment is one of great difficulty for the government. Much of the 
privately-owned land is not beneficially occupied, and in many cases 
it is not possible even to learn to whom it belongs, and though ttere 
are x^ast tracts of uncultivated crown land where a large farm pr a 
small homestead can be easily and cheaply acquired, the difficulties 
involved in clearing, draining, and in some cases of protecting it by 
dams, are prohibitix’e to all out the exceptionally determineci. 

Prospecting fpr gold began in 1880, and f^m 1884 to X803-.1894 
the output, chiefly from alluvial workings, Increased from 250 oz. 
to nearly 140,000 oz. annually. The indust^ then received a serious 
check by the failure of several mines, and for nearly a deca<!e was 
almost entirely* in the hands of the small tributjor, known locally as 
a pork-knocker. There has been some revival, chiefly due to foreign 
enterprise. At Omai on the Essequlbo river a German syndicate 
worked a large conceMiou on the^hydrauHc process of placer mining 
with considerable success, and more recently took to dredging bn its 
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flats. Ih the tribatar? eif th^ U^amid) American dapita>* 

lists, wkiag the Peteni' mine. Wo estabtithe^L'ilMt woriciags to a 
considerable depth, besides coastcuctiM a 1;^ j&o m. m togth, 
from Kartabo point, at the confluence ql the Guyum and |dazaruni, 
to the Purubi nveir opposim the thme. Ah Pngfiim syndicate' started 
dredging In the Conawaiook, a tfibntary of the Essequibo. The 

S iinci^ gold districts are on the £c»equibo and its tributaries — 
(le chief being the Cuyuni, Mazaruni, Potaro and Conawarook — 
and on the Barima, BWma and Waini rivers in the north-west 
district. There have been smaller workings, mostly unsuccessful, 
in the Demerara and Berbice rivers. 

Diamonds and other pinscions atones have been found in small 
quantities, and since, X900 efforts have been made to extend the 
output,, nearly ix,ooo carats weight of diamonds being exported in 
1904. But though the small stones found wete of good urater, the 
cost of transport to the diamond fields, on the Mazkruni river, was 
heavy, and uter 1904 the industry declined. Laws dealing with 
gold and precious stones pamd in z88o, 1SS6 and 1887, and regula- 
tions in 1899, were codified in 1002 and amended in 1905. 

Timber is cut, and balata and rubber collected, from crown lands 
by licences issued from the depaf tnient of Lands and Mines. Wood- 
cutting, save 00 concessions held by a local company owning an 
up-country line of railway connecting the Demerara and Essequilx) 
rivers, is limited to those parts of the forest which are close to the 
lower stretches of the rivers and creeks, the overland liaulage of 
the heavy' logs being botli difficult and costly, wlule transport 
through the upper reaches of the rivers is impossible on account of 
the many cataracts and rapids. The average annual value of im- 
ports is ;£i, 5 oo,ooo, of which about two-tliirds are from Great Britain 
and British possessions. Of the vessels trading witli the colonx', 
most are under the British flag, the remainder being principal1\' 
American and Norwegian. 

The money of account is dpl)ars and cents, but, witii the exception 
of the notes of the two local banks, the currency is British sterling. 
The unit of laud measure is the Khynland rood, rouglily equal to 
12 ft. 4 in. A Khynland acre contains 300 square rfK)ds. 

Inland Communication ^ — I'he juiblic roads extend along the 
coast from the Corentyn river to some 20 m. N. of the Essequil)o 
mouth on the Aroabisci coast, and for a short distance up each of 
the principal rivers and creeks entering tlie sea between these 
Ijoints. A line of railway 60J m. in length nins from Georgetown 
to Kosignol on the left bank of the Berhicc} rix^er opposite New 
Amsterdam ; and another line 15 in. long starts from Vreed-en-hoop, 
on the left bank of the Demerara river onpo.site Georgetown, and 
runs to Greenwich Park on the right banx of tlie Essequibo river 
some 3 in. from its mouth. A light railway, metre gauge, 18 J m. 
ill length, connects Wismar fon the left bank of the Demerara 
river some 70 m. from its moiitn) with Rockstone (on the right bank 
of the Essequibo, and above the first scries of Cataracts in that river). 
Steamers run daily to and from Georgetown and Wismar, and 
launciies to and from Rockstone and Tumatumari Fall on the 
Potaro, and all expeditions for the goldfields of the Es.scqiubo and 
its tributaries above Rockstone travel by this route. Another 
steamer goes twice a week to Bartica at the confluence of the 
Essequibo and Mazaruni, and another weekly to Mt. Everard on 
the Barima, from which termini expeditions shirt to the other 
goll and diamond fields. Steamers also run from Georgetown to 
New Amsterdam and up the Berbice river for about 100 m. Above 
tiie termini of these steamer routes all travelling is done in keelles.s 
bateaux, propelled by paddlers and steered when coming through 
the rapids at botli bow and stem by certificated bowmen and 
.st .ersmen. Owing to the extreme dangers of this inland travelling, 
stringent regulations have been framed as to the loading of boats, 
supply of ropes and qualification.^ of men in charge, and the shooting 
of certain falls is prohibited. Voyages up-country are of necessity 
slow, but the return jouriiey is made with comparatively great 
rajiidity, distances lalxyriously covered ort the np-trip in three days 
being done easily in seven hours when coming back. 

From England British Guiana is reached in sixteen days by the 
steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and in nineteen 
days by those of the direct line from London and Glasgow. There 
are also regular services from Canada, the United States, France 
and Holland. 

History , — ^When taken over in 1803 the prospects of the three 
British colonies were by no means promising^ and during the 
next decade the situation became very critic^. Owing to the 
increased output of sugar by conquered Dutch and French 
colonies the English market was glutted and the markets of 
the continent of Europe were not available^ Bonaparte having 
closed the ports. The years i8ix and 1812 were peculiarly 
disastrous^ especially to those engaged in the manufacture of 
sugar, and at a public meetir^ held in Georgetown early in the 
latter year it was stated that the produce of the colony cNrdinarily 
worth £x^60|0^ had on account of deteriorated value decreased 
by fully one-third. At this meeting it was resolved to petition 
the imperiail parliament to allotr the interchai^e of produce 


with the United States ; a resolution which was unfortunately 
rendered abortive by the outbreak of war between England and 
the States in i8i2y the trade of British Guiana being instead 
actually harried fay American privateers. In his address to 
the Combined Court on the 20th of October 1812 the govertior 
(General Cannichael) stated that a vessel with government 
stores had been captured by an American privateer, and m 
February 1813 the imperial government sent H.M.S. “ Peacock 
to protect the coast. On the 23rd of that month in cruising 
along the east coast of Demerara the ** Peacock met the 
American privateer ** Hornet,” and though, after a gallont 
struggle, in which Captain Peake, R.N., was killed, the English 
ship was sunk with nearly all her crew, the colony did not suffer 
from any further depredations. In the following years news 
of the agitation in England in favour of emancipation graduaU>' 
became known to the slaves and caused considerable unrest 
among them, culminating in 1823 in a serious outbreak on the 
estates on the east coast of Demerara. Negroes, demanding 
their freedom, attacked the houses of several managers, and 
although at most points these attacks were repulsed with but 
little loss on either side, the situation was so serious as 10 neces* 
sitate the calling out of the military. The ringleaders were 
arrested and promptly and vigorously dealt with, while a special 
court-martial was appointed to try the Rev. John Smith, of 
the London Missionary Society, who it was alleged had fostered 
the rising by his teachings to the slave congregation at his 
chapel at Le Ressouvenir. This trial was stigmatized as unfair 
by the missionary party in England, but on the whole appears 
to have been conducted decently by an undoubtedly unbiassed 
court. It is difficult now to form any ver\’’ definite conclusion. 
Mr. Smith certainly had great influence over the slaves, and 
while his teaching prior to the outbreak was at least ill-advised, 
he made no efforts while the disturbances were going on to use 
his influence on the side of law and order ; indeed adl he could 
say in his own defence wa.s that he was ignorant of w'hat was 
going on, a statement it is impossible to believe to have been 
strictly veracious. He was found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. It is obvious that it was never intended to carry out 
this sentence, and on the 29th of November the governor an- 
nounced that he felt it imperative on him to transmit the findings 
of the court for His Majesty’s consideration. Tlie question of 
Smith’s guilt or innocence created a great deal of feeling in 
England, the anti-slavery and missionarv" societies making it 
a basis for increased agitation in favour of the slaves ; but 
the imperial government evidently agreed with the colonial 
executive in holding that he could not be exonerated of grave 
responsibility, as the order of the king was that while the sentence 
of death was remitted Mr Smith was to be dismissed from the 
colony and to enter into a recognizance in £2000 not to return 
to British Guiana or to reside in any other West Indian colony. 
This order reached Georgetown in April 1824, but Mr Smith 
had died in the city jail on the 6th of February of a pul* 
monary complaint from which he had been suffering for some 
time. 

Sir Benjamin d’Urban was governor from April 1824 to May 
*^33, the principal event of his administration being the con- 
solidation in 1831 of the three colonies into one colony divided 
into three counties, Berbice, Demerara and Essequibo. 

Governor d’Urban was succeeded in June 1833 by Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, who b^n his administration by a pro- 
clamation to tl 4 slaves stating that while the king intended to 
improve their condition, the details of his plans were not as yet 
completed, and warning them against impatience or insub- 
ordination. When the resolutions foreshadowing emancipation, 
paksed by the House of Commons on the 12th of June 1833, 
reached the colony, the planters, to whom the governor’s pro- 
clamation had been most distasteful, were thunderstruck and 
even the government was surprised. Naturally the slaves were 
wildly jubilant. Emancipation brought troublous times through 
which tfate governor steered the colony with great tact and firm- 
ness, serious troubles being nipped in the bud solely by his great 
personality, and the subs^uent conflicts with the apprentices 
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might have been obviated had he lived longer. He died at 
Camp House on the 4th of March 1838. ; 

In the years following emancipation the colony was in a 
serious condition. The report of a commission in 1850 {woved 
that it was virtually ruined, and only by the introduction of 
immigrants to provide a reliable labour supply were the sugar 
estates saved from total extinction. By 1853 the colony had 
begun to make headway, and Sir Henry Barkly, the then gover- 
nor, was able to state in his speech to the Combined Court in 
January that its progress was in every way satisfactory. During 
Governor Barkly’s administration long series of stniggli^ 
between the legislature and the executive terminated, and when 
he left in May 1853 he did so with the respect and good-will of 
all classes. The strengthening of the latour supply was not 
effected without troubles. In 1847 the negroes m Berbice 
attacked the persons and property of the Portuguese immigrants, 
the riots spreading to Demerara and Esseejuibo, and not until 
th(? military were called out were the disturbances quelled. 
Similar riots in i86s were only stopped by the prompt and 
firm action of the new governor, Mr (afterwards Sir) Francis 
Hincks, while rows between negroes and Chinese and negroes 
and East Indians were frequent. Gradually, however, things 
quieted down, and until 1883 the estates as a whole did well. 
In 1884 the price of sugar fell so seriously as to make the pro- 
spects of the colony very gloomy, and for nearly two decades 
proprietors had to be content witli a price kept artificially low 
by bounty-fed beet-sugar, many estates being ruined, while 
those that survived only did so by the application of every 
economy, and by their owners availing themselves of every new 
cli.scovery in the sciences of cultivation and manufacture. 

The year 1889 was marked by an outbreak on the part of a 
section of the negro population in Georgetown directed against 
the Portuguese residents there. A Portuguese had murdered 
his black paramour and had been convicted and sentenced to 
death. The governor commuted the sentence to penal servitude 
for life. Shortly after this a Portuguese stall-holder in the 
market assaulted a small black boy whom he suspected of 
pilfering, the latter having to be taken to a hospital, while the 
former, after being taken to a police station was, through some 
misunderstanding or informality, at once released. Almost 
immediately excitable and unreasoning negroes were rushing 
alxKit loudly proclaiming that the boy was dead, that the 
Portuguese were allowed to kill black people and to go free, and 
calling on one another to take their own revenge. Mobs gathered 
quickly, attacked individual Portuguese and wrecked their 
shops and houses, and not until the city had been given up for 
two days to scenes of disgraceful di.sorder were the efforts of the 
police and special constables successful in quelling the disturb- 
ances. The damage done amounted to several thousands of 
dollars, the Portuguese owners being eventually compensated 
from general revenue. 

In 1884 the dispute as to the boundary with Venezuela 
became acute. It was reported to the colonial government that 
the government of Venezuela had granted to an American 
syndicate a concession which covered much of the territor>^ 
claimed by Great Britain, and although prompt investigation 
by an agent despatched by the governor did not then disclose 
any trace of interference with British claims, a further visit in 
January 1885, made in consequence of reports that servants of 
the Manoa Company had tom down notices posted by Mr 
McTurk on his former visit, discovered that the British notices 
had been covered over by Venezuelan ones and resulted in the 
government of Great Britain declaring that it would thence- 
forward exercise jurisdiction up to and within a boundary 
known as “ the modified Schomburgk line.” Outpiosts were 
located at points on this line, and for some years Guianese police 
and Venezuelan soldiers faced one another across the Amacura 
creek in the Orinoco mouth and at Yuruan up the Cuyuni river. 
Guianese, officers were, however, presumably instructed not 
actively to^qppose acts of aggression by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment, f^or in J^uary 1895 Venezuelan soldiers arrested Messrs 
D. QvJSf^nies and A. H. Baker, inspectors of police in charge at 


Yuruan station^ conveyed them through Venezuela to Caracas, 
ev^tually allowing them to take steamer to Trinidad. For 
this net compl^satton was demanded ixtd was eventually paid 
by Venezuela. The diplomatic question as to the boundary-^ 
the results of whidi are stated above— now pas^ out of the 
hands of the colony; see the account of the arbitration under 
Venezuela. 

The lai^t two months of 190^ were piarked by serious dis- 
turbances in Georgetown, and m a lesser degree on the east 
and west banks of riie Demerara river. On the 29th of November 
the dock labourers employed on the wharves in Georgetown 
struck for higher wages, and large crowds invaded the principal 
stores in the city, compelling men willing to work to desist and 
in some cases assaulting l^ose who opposed them. By the 
evening of the 30th of November they had got so far out of 
hand as to necessitate the reading of the Riot Act and a pro- 
clamation by the governor (Sir F. M. Hodgson) forbidding all 
assemblies. On the morning of the ist of December serious 
disturbances broke out at Ruimvelt, a sugar estate directly 
south of Georgetown, where the cane-cutters had suddenly 
struck for higher pay, and the police were compelled to fire on 
the mob, killing some and wounding others. All through that 
day mobs in all parts of the city assaulted any white man they 
met, houses were invaded and windows sm^hed, and on two 
further occasions the police had to fire. At night torrential rains 
forced the rioters to shelter, and enabled the police to get rest, 
their places being taken by pickets of militiamen and special 
constables. On Saturday, the 2nd of December, the police had 
got the upper hand, and the arrival that night of H.M.S. 
“ Sappho ” and on Sunday of H.M.S. “ Diamond gave the 
government (complete control of the situation. Threatened 
troubles on the sugar estates on the west bank were suppressed 
by the prompt action of the governor, and the arrest of large 
numbers of the rioters and their immediate trial by special 
courts restored thorough order. 

Axtthorities. — See Raleigh's Voyages Joy the Discovery of Guiana 
JS 9 S’-‘^ 59 ^i (“ Hakluyt ** series) ; Laurence Kcyniis* delation of 
the second Voyage to Guiana (" Hakluyt" series) ; Sir li. H. 

Schomburgk. Description of British Guiana (London. 1840) ; C. 
Waterton, Wanderings in South America^ (London, 1828) ; 

I . Rodway, History of British Guiana (Georgetown, 1891-1894) ; 

II. G. Dalton, History of British Guiana (London, 1855) ; J. W. 

Boddam Whetharo, Roraima and British GuiaiM (London, 1879) ; 
C. P, Lucas, Historical Geography of British Colonies ; E. F. im Thuni, 
Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883) ; British Guiana 
Directory (Georgetown, 1906) ; G. D. Bayley, Handbook of British 
Guiana (Georgetown, 1909). (A. G. B.*) 

II. Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, has an area of about 57,900 
sq. m. British Guiana bounds it on the west and French on 
the cast (the long unsettled question of the French 
boundary is dealt with in sec'tion III., French ouimna. 
Guiana). The various peoples inhabiting Surinam are 
distributed according to the soil and the products. The Indians 
(Caribs, Arawaks, Warrous) live on the savannahs, or on the 
upper Nickeric, Coppename and Maroni, far from the planta- 
tions, cultivating their fields of manioc or cassava, and for the 
rest living by fishing and hunting. They number about 2000. 
The bush negroes (Matrons) dwell between 3® and 4® N., near 
the isles and cataracts. They are estimated at 10,000, and are 
employed in the transport of men and goods to the goldfields, 
the navigation of the rivers in trade with the Indians, and in the 
transport of wood to Paramaribo and the plantations. They 
are the descendants of runaway slaves, and before missionaries 
had worked among them their paganism retained curious traces 
of their former connexion with Christianity. Their chief god 
was Gran Gado (grand-god), his wife Maria, and his son Jesi 
Kist. Various minor deities were also worshipped, Ampuka the 
bush-god, Toni the water-god, &c. Their language was based 
on a bastard English, ilninglcd with many Dutch, Portuguese 
and native elements. Their chiefs are called gramman or grand 
man ; but the authority of these men, and the peculiarities of 
language and religion, have in great measure died out owing 
to modem intercourse with the Dutch and others. The in- 
habitants of Paramaribo and the plantations comprise a variety 
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of races, represented b>' Oimese, Javanese, todies from India 
and the West Indies, negroes attd^about «o6o whites. Of non- 
Christian immigrants there are about ^op Mahommedans and 
12,000 Hb^usj. and Jews number ^bout 1200. Tba total 
population was given in 1907 as ^4,203, exclusive of Indians, 
&c., in the forests. Nearly bni^haU of ^is total are in ‘Para- 
maritH) and one-half in the districts; ^Tte.population has sho^ 
a tt^ency to move from the districts to the town; thus in 
1S52 ttere were 6000 persons in the town and 32,000 in the 
districts. ' 

The principal settlements have been made iti the lower i^lley 
of the Surinam, or between that river and the Saxamaeca on 
the W. and the Commeayne on the E. The Surinam is the chidf 
of a number of large rivers whkh rise in the Tumuc Humac 
range or the low hills between it and the sea, which they enter 
on the Dutch seaboard, between the Corentyn and the Maroni 
(Dutch CaranHjn and Mafomjne)^ which form the boundaries 
with British and French territories respectively. Between the 
rivers of Dutch Guiana there are remarkable cross channels 
available during the floods at least. As the Maroni communi- 
cates with the Cottica, which is in turn a tributary of the Comme- 
W3me, a boat can pass from the Maroni to Paramaribo ; 
thence by the Sommelsdijk canal it can reach the Saramacc'a ; 
and from the Saramacca it can proceed up the Coppename, and 
by means of the Nickerie find its way to the Corentyn. The 
rivers are not navigable inland to any considerable extent, as 
their courses are interrupted by rapids. The interior of the 
country consists for the most part of low hills, though an extreme 
height of 3800 it. is known in the Wilhelmina Kette, in the 
west of the cobny, about 3® 50' to 4® N. The hinterland south 
of this latitude, and that part of the Tumuc Humac range along 
whidi the Dutch frontier runs, are, however, practically unex- 
plored. Like the other territories of Guiana the Dutch colony 
is divided physically into a low coast-land, savannahs and 
almost impenetrable forest. 

Meteorological observations have been carried on at five 
stations (Paramaribo, Coronie, Sommelsdijk, Nieuw-Niokerie 
and Groningen). The mean range of temperature for the day, 
month and year shows little variation, being respectively 
77 ‘54®*^ 88*38® F., 76*1®- 78*62® F. and 7o*52®-9c)*i4® F. 
The north-^east trade winds prevail throughout the year, but 
the rainfall varies considerably ; for December and January 
the mean is respectively 8*58 and 9*57 in., for May and June 
11*26 and io*3x in., but for February and March 7*2 and 6*81 in., 
and for September 2*48 and 2*0 in. The seasons comprise a 
long and a short dry season, and a period of heavy and of slight 
rainfall. 

Products and Trade, •^It has been found exceedingly ditiicult to 
, exploit the produce of the forests. The most important crops and 
those suj^lying the chief exports are cocoa, conee and sugar, ail 
cultivated on the larger plantations, with rice, maize and l)ananas 
on the smaller or coast lands. Most of the larger plantations are 
situated on the lower courses of the Surinam, Commewyne, Nickerie 
and Cottica, and on the coast lands, rarely in the upi^r parts. 
Goldfields lie in the older rocks (especially the slate) of the upper 
Surinam, Saramacca and Maroni. The first section of a railway 
designed to connect the goldfields with Paramaribo was opened in 
i9o(). The annual productiDn of gold amounts in value to about 
/ioo,ooo, but has shown considerable fluctuation. Agriculture is 
the cluef means of subsistence. About 42,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Of 30,000 persons whose occupation is given in official 
statistics, close upon 21,000 are engaged in agriculture or on toe 
plantations, 2400 in gold-mining and only 1000 in trade. T^e 
exports increa^ in value from £zoofioo in 1875 to ;f439,floo in 
1899, and imports from ;^a6o,45o in 1875 to ;£5io,i8o in 18^ ; but 
toe average value of exports over five years subs^uently was only 
/4 14,000, while that of imports was /53i,ooo. 

AdministraHon. — The colony is under a governor, who is president 
of an executive council, which also includes a vice-president and 
three members nominated by the crown. The legislative body is 
tlie states, the members of which are elected for six years by electors, 
of whom there is one for every 200 holders of the franchise. The 
rolony is divided into sixteen districts. For the administration of 
justice there are three cantonal courte, two district courts, and the 
supreme court at Paramaribo, whose president and p^manent 
members are nominated by the crown. The average local revenue 
(1901-1906) was about £2^6,000 and the expenditure about ^3 17,000 ; 
both fluctuated considerably, and a varying subvention is tiecrasary 


from toe bom government (£tO,ooo in 1902, £60,400 in 1906 : the 
annuel avexago 14 aboift :(37,op9)., There are a civic guand of about 
1800 and a militia of 500, with a smah garrison. 

tfwtory.— The history of the Dutch in Guiana, and the 
Qompression of their influence, within Its present limits, behmcpi 
to general history of Guiana (above). Surinam and the 
Dutch islands of the West Indies were plaoid under a common 
pivernment in 1828, the governor residing at Paramaribo, but 
in 1845 they were separated. Slavery was abolished in X863. 
Labour then became difficult to obtain, and in 1870 a convention 
was signed between Holland and England for the regulation of 
the coolie traflic, and 9 * Dutch government agent lor Surinam 
was appointed at Cakutta. The problem was never satisfactorily 
solved, but the interest of the mother-country in the colon) 
greatly increased during the last twenty years of the 29th 
century, as shown by the establishment of the Surinam Agsocia- 
tion, of the Steam Navigation Company’s service to Paramaribo, 
and by the formation of a botanical garden for experi^ntal 
culture at that town, as also by geolo^cal and other .scientific 
expeditions, and the exhibition at Haarlem in 1898. 

Authorities. — Among the older works on Surinam the first 
rank is held by )an Jacob tiartsinck's masterly Beschryving van 
Guiana, of ds Wilde Kusi, in Zuid Amerika (% vole., Amsterdam, 
1770). HxtraUs from this work, selected for their bearing upon 
British boundary questions, were translated and annotated by 

J. A. J. de Villiers (London, 1897). A valuable Gesekiedenis der 
Kolonie van Suriname, by a number of learned Jews/’ was 
published at Amsterdam in 1791 ; and it was supplemented SJ^d so 
far superseded by Wolbers, Geschiedenis van Suriname (Amsterdam, 
x86i). See further W. G. Palgrave, Dutch Guiana (London. 
1876) ; A. Kamiler, Surinam, sein Land, (Stuttgart, 1887) ; 
Prmce Roland ^naparte, Les Habitants de Surinam (Paris, 1884) ; 

K. Martin, Bericht fiber eine Keise ins Gebiet des 01 )eien- 
Surinam/' Bijdragen v. h, Inst, voor Tool Land en Voihenhundr, 
i. X. (The Hague) ; Westerouen van Meeteren, La Cuyane n6er- 
ian^ise (Leiden, 1884) ; H. Ten Kate, Eon eu ander over 
Suriname,'* Gids (x888) ; G, Vetschuur, Voyages aux troi.s 
Guyanes," Tour du monde (1893), pp. x, 49, 65; W. L. Loth, 
Beknopte Aardrijkshundige be^chrijving van Suriname (Amsterdam, 
1898), and Tijdschrift van het Aardrifkskundig Genootschap (X878), 
79 j 93 9 Asch van Wyck, ** La Colome de Surinam," Les Pays^Bas 
(1898); L. Thompson, Oversicht der Geschiedenis van Suriname 
(The Hague, 1901) ; Caialogus der Nederl. W, I, ten Toonstelling te 
Haarlem (1899) ; Guide d travers la section des Jndes nUrlandaises, 
p. 323 (Amsterdam, 1899) ; Surinaamsche Aimanah (Paramaribo, 
annually). For the language of the bush -negroes see WuUschlaegel, 
Kurzgefasste neger^nglische Grammatik (Bautzen, 1854), and Deutsch 
neger-englisches WOrterbuch (Lobau, 1865). 

III. French Guiana (Guy ane).— Thin colony i.s situated 
between Dutch Guiana and Brazil. A delimitation of the 
territory belonging to France and the Netherlands 
was arrived at in 1891, by decision of the emperor of 
Russia. This question originated in the arrangement 
of 1836, that the river Maroni should form the frontier. It 
turned on the claim of the Awa or the Tapanahoni to be recog- 
nized as the main head-stream of the Maroni, and the final 
decision, in indicating the Awa, favoured the Dutch. In 1905 
certain territory lying between the upper Maroni and the Itam , 
the possession of which had not then been settled, was acquired 
by France by agreement between the French and Dutch govern- 
ments. The question of the exploitation of gold in the Maroni 
wa.s settled by attributing alternate reaches of the river to France 
and Holland; while France obtained the principal islands in 
the lower Maroni, The additional territory thus attached to 
the French colony amounted to 965 sq. m. In December i960 
the Swiss government as arbitrators fixed the boundary between 
French Guiana and Brazil as the river Oyapock and the water- 
shed qn the Tumuc Humac mountains, thus awarding to France 
about 3000 of the 100,000 sq. m. which she dahned. This 
dispute was of earlier origin than that with the Dutch ; dis- 
sensions between the French and the Portuguese relative to 
territory north of the Amazon occurred in the 17th century. 
In 1700 the Treaty of Lisbon made the conttoted area (known 
as the Terres du Cap du Nord) neutral ground. The treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 indicated as the French boundary a river 
which the Fren^ afterwards claimed to be the Araguary, but 
the Portuguese asserted that the Oyapodk was intended. After 
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Brazil had become independent the question dragged on until 
in 1890-1895 there were collisions in the contested territory 
between French and Brazilian adventurers. 'Ibis compelled 
serious action^ and a treaty of arbitration^ preliminary to the 
settlement, was Sip^ned at Rio de JaneirO in 1897. French Guiana, 
according to officuil estimate, has an area of about 51,000 sq. in. 
The population is estimated at about 30^000 ; its movement is 
not rapid. Of this total 12,350 live at Cayenne, 10,100 were 
in the communes, 5700 formed the penal population, 1500 were 
native Indians (Galibi, Emerillon, Oyampi) and 500 near 
Matoni were negroes. Apart from Cayenne, which was rebuilt 
after the great hre of 1888, the centres of population are un- 
important; Sinnamarie with 1500 inhabitants, Mana with 1750, 
Roura with 1200 and Approuague with 1150. In 1892 French 
Guiana was divided into fourteen communes, exclusive of the 
Maroni district. Belonging to the colony are also the three 
Safety Islands (Royale, Joseph and Du Diable— the last notable 
as the island where Ca^in Dreyfus was imprisoned), the Enfant 
Perdu island and the five Kemire Islands. 

A considerable portion of the low coast land is occupied by 
marshes, with a dense growth of mangroves or, in the drier parts, 
with the pinot or wassay palm {Euterpe oleracea). Settlements are 
confined almost entirely to the littoru and alluvial districts. The 
forest'Clad hills of the hinterland do not generally exceed 1500 ft. 
in elevation ; that part of the Tumuc Humac range which forms 
the southern frontier may reach an extreme elevation of 2600 ft. 
But the dense tropical forests attract so much moisture from the 
ocean winds that the highlands arc the birthplace of a large number 
of rivers which in the rainy season especially pour down vast volumes 
of water. Not less than 15 are counted between the Maroni and the 
Oyapock. South-eastward from the Maroni the first of importance 
is the Mana, which is navigable for large vessels 10 m. from its mouth, 
and for smaller vessels 27 m. farther. Passing the Sinnamary and 
the Kourou, the Oyock is next reached, near ttie mouth of which 
is Cayenne, ilie capital of the colony, and thereafter the Approuage. 
All tnese rivers take their rise in a somewhat elevated area about 
the middle of the colony ; those streams which rise farther south, 
in the Tumuc Humac hills, are tributaries of the two frontier rivers, 
Maroni on the one hand or the Oyapock on the other. 

Climate and Products . — The rainy season begins in November or 
December, and lasts till the latter part of June ; but ‘there are 
usually three or four weeks of good weather in March. During the 
rest of the year there is often hardly a drop of rain for months, but 
the air is always very moist. At Cayenne the average annual rainfall 
amounts to fully 150 in., and it is naturally heavier in the interior. 
During the hotter part of the year — August, September, Octoljer — 
the temperature usually rises to about 86® F., but it hardly ever 
exceeds 88® ; in the colder season the mean is 79® and it seldom 
sinks so low as 70®. Between day and night there is very little 
thermometric dilierence. The prevailing winds are the N.N.E. and 
the S.E. ; an<l the most violent are those of the N.E. During the 
rainy season the winds keen between N. and E., and during the 
dry ^season between S. and E. Hurricanes are unknown. In flora 
and fauna French Guiana resembles the rest of the Guianese region. 
Vegetation is excessively rich. Among leguminous trees, which are 
abunrlantly represented, the wacapou is the finest of many hard- 
wood trees. Caoutohouc and various palms are also common. 
The manioc is a principal source of food ; rice is an important object 
of cultivation ; and maize, yams, arrowroot, bananas and the 
bread-fruit are also to be mentioned. Vanilla is one of the common 
wild plants of the country. The clove tree has been acclimatized, 
and in the latter years of the empire it formed a good source of 
wealth ; the cinnamon tree was also successfully introduced in 
1772, but like that of the pepper* tree and the nutmeg its cultivation 
is neglected. A very small portion of the territory indeed is de- 
voted to agriculture, although Prance has paid some attention to 
the development of this branch of activity. In 1880 a colonial 
garden was created near Cayenne: since 1894 an experimental 
garden has been laid out at Baduel. About 8200 acres are cultivated, 
of which 5400 acres are under cereals and rice, the remaining being 
under conce (introduced in 1716), cacao, cane other cu]ture.s. 
The low lands between C.ayenne and OyafmkWilcapable of bearing 
colonial produce, and the savannahs might' fmpport large ^erds; 
cereals, root-crops and vegetables might ^ek^sily be grown on the 
high grounds, and timber working in interior should be pro- 
fitable. 

Gold-mining is the most important industry in the cc^ony. 
Placers of great wealth have been discovered on the Awa, on the 
Dutch frontier and at Carsevenne in the territory which formed the 
subject of the Franco- Brazilian dispute. But wages are high and 
transport is costly, and the amount of gold declared at Cayenne did 
not average more than 150,550 oz. annually in 1900-1965. Silver 
> and iron have been found in various districts; kaolin is extracted 
in the plains of MontsinOry ; and phospliates have been discovered 


at several pieces* Besides goldrworkings, the industrial establish- 
ments . pomprise saw- mills, distdleries, brick;- works and gugar- 
works, . _ 

Tralte and CommunicaHons , — ^The commerce in x88j amounted 
to ^336,000 for imports and to ;^t4‘4,oo6 for exports ; in 1897 the 
values, were respectively ;;^573,35 q .and 286.400, but in 1903, while 
imports had increased m value only, to j£4Z8,72o, exports had risen 
to ;C49i»2i3- The imports consist of wmes, flour, clothes, &c. ; 
(be chief are gold, phosphates, timber, cocoa and rosewood essence. 
Cayenne is the only considerable port: One of the drawbacks to the 
develcpment of the colony is the lack of labour. Native labour is 
most aifiicult to obtain, and attempts to utilize convict labour have 
not proved very successful. Eflorts to supply the need by immigra- 
tion nave not done so completely. ' The land routes are not numerous. 
The most important are that from Cayenne to Mana by way of 
Kourou, Sinnamarie and Iracoubo^*ana that from Cayenne along 
the coast to Kaw and the mouth of the Approu^e. Towards the 
interior there are only footrpaths, badly made. By water. Cayenne 
is in regular communication with the Safety Islands (35 m.), and the 
mouth of the Maroni (80 in-)> vrith Fort de France in the island of 
Martinique, where travellers meet the mail packet for France, and 
with Bemton (U.S.A.). There is a French cable between Cayenne 
and Brest. 

Administration.;^The colony is administered by a commissioner- 
general assisted by a privy council, including the secretary general 
and chief of the judicial service, the military, penitentiary and 
administrative departments. In 1879 an elective generid council 
of sixteen members was constituted. There are a tribunal of first 
instance and a higher tribunal at Cayenne, besides four justices of 
peace, one of whom has extensive jurisdiction in other places. Of 
the {256,000 demanded for the colony in the colonial midget for 
190(1, {235,000 represented the estimated expenditure on the penal 
settlement, so that the cost of the colony was only about {21,000. 
The local budget for 190T balanced at {99, ocx> and in 1905 at {116,450. 
Imstruction is given in the college of Cayenne and in six primary 
schools. At the head of the clergy is an apostolic prefect. The 
armed force consists of two companies of marine infantry, half a 
battery of artillery, and a detachment of gendarmerie, and com- 
prises about 380 men. The penal settlement was established by a 
decree of 1852. From that year until 1867, 18,000 exiles had been 
sent to Guiana, but for the next twenty years New Caledonia became 
the chief penal settlement in tlie French colonies. But in 11^5- 
1887 Frencii Guiana was appointed as a place of banishment for 
confirmed criminals and for convicts sentenced to more than eight 
years* hard labour. A large proportion of these men have been 
found unfit for employment upon public works. 

History . — The Sieur I-«a Revardiirc, sent out in 1604 by 
Henry IV, to reconnoitre the country, brought back a favour- 
able report ; but the death of the king put a stop to the projects 
of formal colonization. In 1626 a small body of traders from 
Rouen settled on the Sinnamary, and in 1635 a similar band 
founded Cayenne. The Compagnie du Cap Nord, founded by 
the people of Rouen in 1643 and conducted by Poncet de Br^tigny, 
the Compagnie de la France £quinoxiale, established in 1645, 
and the second Compagnie de la France fiquinoxiale, or Com- 
pagnie des Douze Seigneurs, established in 1652, were failures, 
the result of incompetence, mismanagement and misfortune. 
From 1654 the Dutch held the colony for a few years. The 
French Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, chartered in 1664 
with a monopoly of Guiana commerce for forty years, proved 
hardly more successful than its predecessors ; but in 1674 the 
colony passed under the direct control of the crown, and the 
able administration of Colbert began to tell favourably on its 
progress, although in 1686 an unsuccessful expedition against 
the Dutch in Surinam set back the advance of the French 
colony until the close of the century. 

The year 1763 was marked by a terrible disaster. Choiseul, 
the prime minister, having obtained for himself and his cousin 
Praslin a concession of the country between the Kourou and 
the Maroni, sent out about 12,000 volunteer colonists, mainly 
from Alsace and Lorraine. They were landed at the mouth of 
the Kourou, where no preparation had been made for their 
reception, and where even water was not to be obtained. Mis- 
management was complete ; there was (for example) a shop for 
skates, whereat the necessary tools for tilla^ were wanting. 
By 1765 no more than 918 colonists remained ^ive, and these 
were a famished fever-stricken band. A long investigation in 
Paris resulted in the imprisonment of the incompetent leaden of 
the expedition. Several minor aftempt^ at colonization in 
Guiana were made ini the latter part of the century ; but they 
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all seamed to suffer from the same fatal prestif^e of failure. 
During the revolution band after band rOf political prisoners 
were transported to Guiana. The fate of the royalists, nearly 
600 in number^ who were eaUed 00 the 18th Fructidor (x 797 )> 
was especially ml. Landed on the Sinnamary without shelter 
or food, two-thirds of them perished miserably. In 1800 Victor 
Hugues was appointed governor, and he managed to put the 
colony in a better state ; but in 1809 his work brought to 
a close by the invasion of the Portuguese and British. 

lliough French Guiana was nominallv restored to the French 
in 1814, it was not really surrendered by the Portuguese till 
1817, Numerous efforts were now made to establish the colony 
firmly, although its past misfortunes had prejudiced the public 
mind in France against it. In 1822 the first steam sugar mills 
were introduced ; in 1824 an agricultural colony (Nouvelle 
Angoulcme) was attempted in the Mana district, which, after 
failure at first, became comparatively successful. The emanci- 
pation of slaves and the consequent dearth of labour almost 
ruined the development of agricultural resources about the 
middle of the century, hut in 1853 a large body of African 
immigrants was introduced. The discovery of gold on the 
Approuague in 1855 caused feverish excitement, and seriously 
disturbed the economic condition of the country. 

Authorities. — A detailed bibliography of French Guiana will be 
found in Tcmaux-Compans, Notice historiqm de la Guyam ftan^aise 
(Paris, 1843), Among more recent works, see K. Bassi^res, Notice 
suf la Guyane^ issued on the occasion of the Paris Exhibition (1900) ; 
Publications de la socitU d'itudes pour la colonisation de la Guyane 
frangaise (Parts, 18^3-1844) ; H. A. Coudreau, La France ^^uinoxiale 
(1887), Dialectes inatens de Guyane (1891), Dix ans de Guyane (1892), 
and Chez tio5 Indiens (1893), all at Paris; G. Brousseau, Les 
Richesses de la Guyane franiaise (Paris, 1901) ; L. F. Viala, Les 
Trois Guyafies (Montfiellicr, 1893). 

GUIART (or Guiard), GUILLAUME (d. c. 1316), French 
chronicler and poet, was probably born at Orleans, and served 
in the French army in Flinders in 1304, Having been disabled 
by a wound he began to write, lived at Arras and then in Paris, 
thus being able to consult the large store of manuscripts in the 
abbey of St Denis, including the Grandes chroniquet de France. 
Afterwards he appears as a minestrel de bouche. Guiart’s ;>oem 
Branche des royaulx lignages, was written and then rewritten 
between 1304 and 1307, in honour of the French king Philip IV., 
and in answer to the aspersions of a Flemish poet. Comprising 
over 21,000 verses it deals with the history of the French kings 
from the time of Louis Vlll. ; but it is only really important 
for the period after 1296 and for the war in Flanders from 1301 
to 1304, of which it gives a graphic account, and for which it is 
a high authority. It was first published by J. A. Buchon 
(Paris, 1828), and again in tome xxii. of the Recueil des historiens 
des GauUs et de la France (Paris, 1865). 

See A. Molinier, Les Sources de Vhistoire de France^ tome iii. (Paris, 
1903). 

GUIBERT, or WiEKRT {c. 1030-1100), of Ravenna, antipope 
under the title of Clement III. from the 25th of June 1080 until 
September 1100, was born at Parma between 1020 and 1030 of 
the noble imperialist family, Corregio. He entered the priest- 
hood and was appointed by the empress Agnes, chancellor and, 
after the death of Pope Victor II. (1057), imperial vicar in Italy. 
He strove to uphold the imperial authority during Henry IV.’s 
minority, and presided over the synod at Basel (io6x) which 
annulled the election of Alexander II. and created in the person 
of Cadalous, bishop of Parma, the antipope Honorius II. 
Guibert lost; the chancellorship in 1062. In 1073, through the 
influence of Empress Agnes and the support of Cardinal Hilde- 
brand, be obtamed the archbishopric of Ravenna and swore 
fealty to Alexander II. and his successors. He seems to have 
been at firat on friendly terms with Gregory VII *, but soon 
quarrelled with him over the possession of the city of Imola, 
and henceforth was recognized as the soul of the imperial faction 
in the investiture contest. He allied himself with Cencius, 
Cardinal ^didus and other opponents of Gregory at Rome, 
and, on his refusal to furnish troops or to attend the Lenten 
synod of 1075, he was ecdesiiuticaliy suspended by the pope. 
He was prol^ly excommunicated at tne synod of Worms « 


^1076) with other Lombard bishops who sided with Hehry IV., 
and at the herdm synod of 1078 be was banned by name^ The 
emperor, having bew excommunicated for the second time in 
March loSo, convened nineteen bishop of his party at Mainz 
on the 31st of May, who pronounced the deposition of Gregory ; 
and on the 25th of June he caused Guibert to be elected pope 
^ thirty bishops assembled at Brixen. Guibert, whilst retain- 
it^ possession of his archbishopric, accompanit^ his imperial 
mister on most of the latter's military expeditions. Having 
gamed Rome, he was installed in the Lateran and consecrated 
as Qement III. on the 24th of March 1084. One week later, 
on Easter Sunday, he crowned Henry IV. and Bertha in St 
Peter's. Clement survived not only Gregory VII. but also 
Victor HI. and Urban II., maintaining his title to the end and 
in great measure his power over Rome and the adjoining regions. 
Excommunication was pronounced against him by all his rivals. 
He was driven out of Rome finally by crusaders in 1097, and 
sought refuge in various fortresses on his own estates. St 
Angelo, the last Guibertist stronghold in Rome, fell to Urban 11 . 
on the 24th of August 1098. Clement, on the accession of 
Paschal II. in 1099, prepaid to renew his struggle but was 
driven from Albano by Norman troops and died at Civita 
Castellana in September 1100. His ashes, which were said by 
his followers to have worked miracles, were thrown into the 
water by Paschal II. 

See J, Langen, Gaschichte dev rorttischen Jure he von Gregor VII, 
bis Innocens III. (Bonn, 1893) ; Jafi6>Wattenl>ach, Regesta pontil, 
Roman. (2nd ed., 1885-1888) ; K. J. von Hcfele, Conciliengeschichte . 
vol. V. (2nd ed.) ; F. Gregorovins, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. iv.. 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (I.ondon, 1900-1902) ; and O. 
Kohneke, Wibert ron Ravenna (l>ipzig, 1888). (C. H. Ha.). 

GUIBERT (X053-1124), of Nogent, historian and theologian, 
was born of noble parents at Clermont-en-Beauvoisis, and 
dedicated from infancy to the church. He received his early 
education at the Benedictine abbey of Flavigny (Flaviaaim) 
or St Germer, where he studied with great zeal, devoting himself 
at first to the secular poets, an experience which left its imprint 
on his works ; later changing to theology, through the influence 
of Anselm of Bee, afterwards of Canterbur>\ In 1104, he was 
chosen to be head of the abbey of Notre Dame de Nogent and 
henceforth took a prominent part in ecclesiastical affairs. His 
autobiography {De vita sua, sive monodiarum), written towards 
the close of his life, gives many picturesque glimpses of his time 
and the customs of hi.s country. The description of the com- 
mune of Laon is an historical document of the first order. The 
same local colour lends charm to his history of the first crusade 
{Gesta Dei per Francos) written about iiio. Bitt the histoiy 
is largely a paraphrase, in ornate style, of the Gesta Francorum 
of an anonymous Norman author (see Crusades) ; and wlicn 
he comes to the end of his authority, he allows his book to 
degenerate into an undigested heap of notes and anecdotes. 
At the same time his high birth and his position in the church 
give liis work an occasional value. 

Bibliookaphy. — Ciiiibert's works, edited by tl’Achcry, were tirsl 
published in 1651, in i vol. folio, at Paris {Venendnlis Guihera 
abbatis B, Mariae de Novigento opera omnia), and republished 
in Migne's Patrologia Latina, vols. clvi. aiifl clxxxiv. They iudude, 
besides minor works, a treatise on homiletics (“ Liber quo ordiiie 
sermo fieri debeat ") ; ten books of Moralia on Genesis, begun in 
1084, but not completed until 1116, compo.sed on the model of Gregory 
the Great's Moralia in Jobum ; five books of Tropologiac on Hosea, 
Amos and the Lamentations ; a treatise on the Incarnation, against 
the Jews ; four books Be pig^oribuS sanctorum, a remarkably free 
criticism on the abuses of saint and reUc worship ; three books of 
autobiography, Da vita sua, sive monodiarum ; and eight books of 
the Historia quae didtur Gesta Dei per Francos, sive histqria Hiero- 
solymitana (the ninth book is by another author). Separate editions 
exist ^of the last named, in J. Bongars, Ge,^ta Dei per Framcos, i., 
and Recueil des historiens des croisades, hist Occid., iv. 115-263. 
It has been translated into French in Guizot’s Colleetiofs^ ix. x-338. 
See H. von Sybd, Geschichtc des ersten Kreuzsuges (Leipzig, x88i) ; 
B. Monod, Le Moine Guibert et son temps (Paris, ^90^ ; and Guile ft 
de Nogent ; histoira de sa vie, edited by C. Bourgin (Paris, 100;). 

GUIBERT, JACQUES AHTOINE HIPPOLYTE, Comte de 
(1743-1790), French general and military writer, was born at 
Montauban, and at the age of thirteen accompanied hi.s father, 
Charles Binoit, comte de Guibert chief of staff to 
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Marshal de BrogHo^ tibimglioiit the war m Genkuu^; and won 
the croM of St lam mi that rank of eolofiel in the expedilkm 
to Onsioa (1767), la 1770 be* pubhebed his Essai gMrat de 
tactiitue in Londoa^ and this oeletoated work appeared in numer- 
ous subsequent editions and in Ei^lish, German and even , 
Persian translations (extracts also in Liskenne and Sauvan, 
Bibl hiiMique ei mUitaire^ Paris/ 1845). Of this work (for a 
detailed critique of which see Mad JahrL% Gesck* d. Kri^smssenr 
schafim, voL iii. pp* 2058-0070 and references therein) it may be 
said that it was the best essay on war produced by a sotdfor 
duninga period in which tactics^ were discussed even in the salon 
and military liteiature was more abundant than at any time up 
to 1871. Apart from technical questions, in which Guibert’s 
enlightened conservatism stands in marked contrast to the 
doctrinaire progressiveness of Menil Durand, Folard and others, 
the book is chiefly valued for its l>road outlook on the state of 
Europe, especially of military Europe in the period 1763-1792. 
One quotation may be given as being a mast remarkable prophecy 
of the impending revolution in the art of war, a revolution which 
the advanced tacticians themselves scarcely foresaw. ** The 
standing armies, while a burden on the people, are inadequate 
for the achtevement of great and decisive results in war, and | 
meanwhile tlie mass of the people, untrained in arms, de- 
generates» . . , The hegemony over Europe will fall to that 
nation whicli . . . becomes possessed of manly virtues and 
creates a nafional army ” — a prediction fulfilled almost to the 
letter within twenty years of Guibert’s death. In ,1^73 he | 
\u*siied Germany and was present at the Prussian regimei^l 
drills and army manceuvres ; Frederick the Great, recognizing 
Guibert’s ability, showed great favour to the young colonel and | 
freely discussed military questions with him. Guibert’s faurnal 
d*mt Payage en AUemagne was published, with a memoir, by 
Toukmgeon (Paris, 1803). His Defense du systeme de guerre 
modeme, a reply to his many critics (Neuchfltel, 1779) is a 
reasoned and scientific defence of' the Prussian method of 
tactics, which formed the basis of his work when in 1775 he began 
to co-operate with the count de St Germain in a scries of much- 
needed and successful reforms in the French army. In 1777, 
hiMvever, St Germain fell into cK.sgnice, and his fall involved that 
of Guibert who was promoted to the rank of marichal de camp 
and releghted to a provincial staff appointment. In his senu- 
retifemeitt he vigorously defended his old chief St Gerniain 
against liis detractors. On tlie eve of the Revolution he was 
recalled to the War Office, but in his turn he became the object 
of attack and he died, practically of disappointment, on the 
6th of May 1790. Other works of Guibert, oesides those men- 
tioned, are : Observations sur la constitution politique et mUitaire 
des armies de S. M, Prussienne (Amsterdam, 1778), tloges of 
Marshal Catinat (1775), of Michel de I’Hdpital (1778), and of 
Frederick the Great (17H7). Guibert was a member of the 
Academy from 1786, and he also wrote a tragedy, Le ConnMable 
de Bourbon ( 1775) and a journal of travels in Frant'e and Switzer- 
land. 

See Totilongeon, tloge vhidi^ de Guibert (Pans, 1790) ; Madame 
de Staiil. Eloge de Guibert) Bardin, Notice histongue du general 
Guibert (Paris, 1836) ; Flavian d'Aldeguier, Dhcours sur la vie et 
les kfits du comte de Guibert (Toulouse, 1853) ; Count Forestie, 
liiographie du comte de Guibert (Montauban, 1855) ; Count zur 
Lippe, ** FWedr. der Grosso und Oborst Guibert” {Militdr-WochenblaU^ 
1873, 9 and 10). 

GUICCIARDINI, FRANCB800 (1483-1540), the celebrated 
Italian historian and statesman, was bom at Florence in the 
year 148 when Marsilio Ficino held him at the font of baptism. 
His family was illustrious and noble; and his ancestors for 
many generations had held the highest posts of honour in the 
state, as may be seen in his own genealogical Ricordi autobio- 
grafici e di famgUa {Op. ined. vol. x.). After the usdal educa- 
tion of a bO)^ in grammar and dementaiy classical studies, his 
father, Piero, sent him to tlie universities of Ferrara and Padua, 
where he stay^ uBtU the peer 2505. The death of. an uncle, 
who had occupied the see of Cortona with great pon^, induced 
tl^|roMag Guicciardini to hanker after an ecclesiastical career, 
filrtai^ saw the scarlet of a cardinal awaiting him, and to 


this emhieiice Jhe would ' assuredly^ have risen. Hkr how- 
ever; checked ‘this ambition, ddelarinjg that, though he had five 
SOBS, he wouM not suffer one of th^ to enter the church hi its 
then state of eorniption and debasement, Ghdcdardim, tirfaose 
motives were oonfesseefiy ambitious (s^e Ricordi, Op. freed. 
%. 68), turned his attebtibn to law, and at the s^bf twenty-three 
was api^nted by the 8ignoria of Fkrence tb read the IfisiiMes 
in fiubKc. Shortly afterwards he engaged’ himself in marriage 
to Maria, daughter of Alamaimo ^Iviktt, prompted, as he 
frankly tells us, by the political support whi^ an alliance with 
that great family would bring hhn {ib. x. 71). He was then 
practising at the bar, where he won so much distinction that the 
Signuria, in 1512, entrusted him with an embassy to the court 
of Ferdmand the Catholk!. * Thus he entered on the real work 
of bis life as a diplomatist and statesman. His conduct upon that 
.legation was afterwards severely criticized; for his political 
antagonists accused him of lietraying the true interests of the 
commonwealtli, and using his influence for the rcstoratioii of 
the exiled house of Medici to power. His Spanish correspond- 
ence with the Signoria {Op. ined. vol. vi.) reveah the extra- 
ordinary power of observation and analysis which was a chief 
quality of his mind ; and in Ferdinand, hypocritical and pro- 
foundly dissimUlative, he found a proper object for his scientific 
study. To suppose that the young statesman learned his frigid 
statecraft ih ^^in would be perlmps too .simple a solution of 
the problem offered by his character, and scarcely fair to the 
Italian proficients in perfidy. It is clear from Guicciardini’s 
autobio^aphical memoirs that he was ambitious, calculating, 
avaricious and power-loving from his earliest years ; and in 
Spain he had no more than an o];:^rtunity of studying on a 
large scale those political vices which already ruled the minor 
potentates of Italy. Still the achool was pregnant with in- 
structions for so apt a pupil. Guicciardini issued from this first 
trial of his skill with an assured reputation for diplomatic ability, 
as that was understood in Italy. To unravel plots and weave 
counterplots ; to meet treachery with fraud ; to parry force 
with sleights of hand ; to credit human nature with the basest 
motives, while the blackest crimes were contemplated with cold 
enthusiasm for their cleverness, was reckoned then the height 
of politicai sagacity. Guicciardini could play the game to per- 
fection. In 15x5 Leo X. took him into service, ai^ made him 
governor of Reggio and Modena. In 1521 Parma was added to 
his rule, and in 1523 he was appointed viceregent of Romagna 
by Clement Vll. These high offices rendered GuicxTsardmi tin* 
virtual master of the papal states beyond the Apennines, during 
a period of great b^ilderment and difficulty. The copious 
correspondence relating to his administration has recently been 
published {Op. ined. vols. vii., viii.). In 1526 Clement gave him 
still higher rank as lieutenant-general of the papal army. While 
holding this commission, he had the humiliation of witnessing 
from a distance the sack of Rome and the imprisonment of 
Qcment, without being able to rouse the perfidious duke of 
Urbino into activity. The blame of Clement’s downfall did not 
rest with him ; for it was merely his duty to attend the camp, 
and keep his master informed of the proceedings of the generals 
(see the Correspondence, Op, ined. vols. iv., v.). Yet duicciar- 
dini’s conscience accused him, for he had previously counselled 
the pope to declare war, as he notes in a Curious letter to himself 
written in 1527 {Op. ined., x. 104). Clement did not, however, 
withdraw his confidence, and m tS3i Guicciardini was advanced 
to the governorship of Bologna, the most important of all the 
papal lord-lieutenancies (Correspondence, Op. ined. vol. ix.). This 
post he resigned in 1534 on the election of Paul III.^ prrferring 
to follow the fortunes of the Mediccan princes. It may here be 
noticed that though Guierciardini served three pop^ throu^ a 
S period of twenty years, or perhaps because of this, he hated the 
papacy with a d^ and frozen bitterness, attributing the woes 
of Italy to the ambition of the church, and declaring he had 
seen enough of sacerdotal abommations to make him a Liittieran 
(see Op. ined. i. 27, 104, 96, and let. S It., ed. Ros., ii. 21%). 
The same discord between his private opinions and his public 
I actions may be traced in his conduct subsequent to 1534^ As a 
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pofitk^: GuwBkrduii betteved tlutt tlwti best tom tS 

govenunoit ms a ceoanioDweilth adtaantoered' tpntrtbe type 
of {toi Venetiaa institution (Op. irui. L 6 i n. 130 sq.)$ sm 
we hftvo ju}B(ife to pio¥e tiiotltt faid judgM thci tyxBiiny 

of the Medici at its tme woi 11 i{ 0 ^ taedL i. 171^ on the tyrant ; 
the whole SUuia FiarmUina and Reggim^^ it Fifeim^ sfc. i. 
end iilp on the Medici). Yet he did not Japsitate to plaice ins 
powers at the da^^osal of the most vicious fnenifaers of that 
house ior the enslavemeat of Florence, Imssy he had been 
declared a rd>el by the Signoria on account ii his wielMcnown 
Mediceah prejudices; and in isjOy deputed hf Clement to 
punish the citizens after their revolt, he revenged farnneU wkh.a 
cruelty and an avarice that were loi^ and bitterly remembered* 
When, thmfore, he returned to inhabit Florence in 1534, he 
did so as the creature of the dissolute Alessandro de* Medici. 
Guicciardini pushed his servility so iar as to defend this in- 
famous despot at Naples in 1535^ before the bar of Charles V., 
from the accusations brought against him by the Florentine 
exiks {Op. inei. vol. ix.). He won his cause ; but in the eyes 
of all ^terity he justified the reproaches of his contemporaries, 
who describe him as a cruel, venal, grasping seeker after power, 
eager to support a de^tism for the sake of honours, offices 
and emoluments secured for himself by a bargain with the 
oppressors of his country. Varchi, Nardi, Jacopo Pitti and 
Bmiardo Segni are unanimous upon this point ; but it is only 
the recent publication of Guicciardini's pnvate MSS. that has 
made us understand the force of their invectives. To jplead 
loyalty or honest political conviction in defence of his Medioean 
p^isaorinp is now impossible, face to face with the opinions 
expressed m the Ricordi pdUici and the Storia FiortfUina, 
like Madhiavelli, but on a lower level, Guicdardini was willing 
to roU stones,” nr to do any dirty work for masters whom, 
in the depth of his soul, he cktested and despised. After the 
murder of Duke Alessandro in 1537, Guicciardini espoused the* 
cause of Coskio de' Medki, a boy addicted to field ^orts, and 
unused to the game of statecraft The wily old diplomatist 
hoped to rule Florence as grand vizier under this inexperienced 
princelbg. He was mistaken, however, in his schemes, for 
Costmo displayed the genius of his family for politics, and coldly 
dismissed his would-be lord-protector. Guicciardini retired in 
disgrace to his villa, where he spent his last years in the com- 
position of the Storia d* Italia. He died in 1540 without male 
heixs. 

Guicciardini was the product of a cynical and selfish age, 
and his life illustrated its sordid influences. Of a cold and 
worldly temperament, devoid of passion, blameless in his 
conduct as the father of a family, faithful as the servant of his 
papal patrons, Severe in the administradon of the « provinces 
committed to his charge, and ixklisputably able in his conduct 
of affairs, be was at the same time, and in spite of these qualities, 
a man whose moral nature inspires a sentiment of liveliest re- 
pugnance. It is not merely that he was ambitious, cruel, 
revengeful and avaricious, for these vices have existed in men 
far less antipathetic than Guicciardini. Over and above those 
fimtts, which made him odious to his fellow-citizens, we trace in 
him a meanness that oiur century is less willing to condone. 
His phlegmatic and persistent egotism, his sacrifice of truth and 
honiour to self-interest, his acquiescence in the worst conditions 
of the world, if only he could use them for his own advantage, 
oombmed with the glaring discord between his opinions and Ms 
practice^ ioim a dharacter which would be cuntensptifate in our 
eyes were it not so sinister^ The social and political decrepitude 
of lUly, where patriotism waa unknown, and only sdi^ness 
sisrviv^ of all ihe motives that rouse men to action, found its 
reppesimtative and exponent in Guicciardini. When we turn 
frm the man to the author, the decadence of the age and race 
that! could develop a poUtkal philosophy ao arid in its cynical 
despair of any ;good in human nature forces itself vividly upon 
ouTiootiee. Gtiiocianlini seems to glory in his disillusionment, 
and mm hie ^aat inAeBectnal nbil^ for the floalysis of the 
cormption he had helped to make iiicurable. if one sii^e 
treatise of that centmy should be olmsen to represent the apuit 
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cif the Itahan people in the last phase of the Keeaiiehnpe, the 
fatstorian might hesitiite between the Pf imipr 
bad the Riemii priitid of Guictiildini. The latter i$ipe|| 4 flg>s 
pi^rable to the former on the scum of comprebeniiveMiS. 
it is^ moreover, more exactly udemate to the actual situation^ 
fot the Principe has a divine spark of paitriotism yet lingering 
in the cinders of its frigid science, an idealistic onthusiaam su^ 
vsvin^ in its moral abmations ; whereas a.4;roat Italian critic 
of this decode has justly described the Ricordi as ‘'Italian 
comiption codified aaid ell^ated to a rule of life.’* Guicciardini 
is» however, better known as the author of theAWia d' JMa, 
that vast and detailed picture of his icouxiir> 's sufierings between 
the years 1494 and 1532. Judgis^ him by this masterpiece of 
scieutific history, he cteserves less commendation ae a writer 
than as a thinker and an analyst. The style k wesariaoine and 
prolix, attaining to precision at the expense of ciixumlaciA'tion, 
and setting forth the smallest particulars with the same dis- 
tinctness as the main features of the narrative. The whole 
tangled skein of Italian politics, in ihajL involved and stormy 
period, is unravelled with a patience and an insight that axe 
above praise. It is the crowning merit of the author that he 
never ceases to be an impartial spectator- -a cold and curious 
critic. We mi^ht compare him to an anatomist, with knife and 
scalpel dksectmg the dead body of Italy, and pointing out the 
symptoms of her manifold diseases with the indifferent analyris 
of one who has no moral sensibflity. This want of feeling, while 
it renders Guicciardini a model for the scientific student, has 
impaired the interest of bis history. Though lie lived through 
that agony of the Italian people, he does not seem to be aware 
that he is writing a great hktorji^ tragedy. lie tajkes as much 
pains in laying bare the trifling causes of a petty war with Pka 
as in the deep-seated ulcer of tibe papacy. Kor is be 

capable of painting the events in which he took a part, in their 
totality as a drama. Whatever he touches, lies already dead 
on the dissecting table, and his idrill is that of the analytical 
pathologist. Consequently, he fails to understand the essential 
magnitude of the task, or to appreciate the vital vigour of the 
forces contending in Europe for mastery. This i$ very notice^ 
able in what he writes about the Reformation. Notwithstanding 
these defects, inevitable in a writer of Guicciardini's tempera* 
ment, the Storia H lialia was undoubtedly the greatest historical 
work tliat had .appeared since the begjxmmg of the modern era. 
It remainB the most sdlid monument of ^e Italian reason in 
the i6ili century, the final triumph of that florentine school 
of philosophical historians which included Machiavelli, Segni, 
Pitti, Nardi, Varchi, Franceso Vettori and Donato Gianuotti. 
Up to the year 1857 the fame of Guieciardini as a writer, and the 
estimation of him as a man, d^ended almost entirely upon the 
Hieiory of Italy, and on a few ill-edited extracts from his aphor- 
isms. At that date his representatives, the counts Piero and 
Luigi Guicciardini, opened their family archives^ and <oni- 
mitted to Signor Giuseppe Caaestrini the publication of his 
hitherto medited MSS. in ten important vedumes. The vast 
mass of ckxruments and finished literary work thus given to 
the world has thrown a flood of light upon Guicciardini, whether 
we consider him as author or as citizen. It has raised his re- 
putation as a political pbOosofflier into the first rank, where be 
now disputes the place of inteUectual supremacy with his friend 
Machiavelli ; but it has coloured our moral judgment of ius 
character and mduct with darker dyes. From the stores of 
valuable materials contained in those ten volumes, it will be 
enough here to che {i) the Ricordi poUiici, already noticed, 
consisting of about 400 aphorisms on p^tkal mid social tepKS ; 
(2)^the observations on Machiavetii’s Discorsi, which bring into 
nemarJcahle relief the views of Italy’s two great theorists on 
statecraft in the i6th century, and show that Guicciardini 
reg^ed Machiavdli somewhat as an amiaUe ^ visionary or 
political enthusiast ; ((3) the Sioria Fiarmima^ an early work 
of the author, vdistin^sfaed by its onimattoa of style, .brilliancy 
of portraiture, and liberaiky of fudgment ; mi (4) the JDudogo 
dd reggimemo di Firmoe, also in all pifibahaUty an eaity wotk, 
sn which! the various forms of govenithent sut^ to an Italkn 
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commonwealth are diicusied with Infinite mbtlcty, oontristed^ 
and illustrated from the vicissitudes of Florence up to the 3rear 
1494. To these may be added a sermj of short essays, entitled 
Disiwsi poliHd^ composed during Guksciardini’s Spuush lega- 
tion. It is only after a careful perusal of these minm: works 
that the stu^t of history may daim to tove comprehended 
Guicciardinii and may feel that he brings with him to the con- 
sideraHaoh of the Staria i Italia the requisite knowledge of the 
auto’s private thoughts and jealously guarded opinions. 
Indeed, it may Ije confidently affirmed that those who desire 
to gain an insight into the true principles and feelings of the 
men who made and wrote history in the t6th century will find 
it here far more thwi in the work designed for publication by the 
writer. Taken in combination with Machiaveili’s tmatisefl^ the 
Opere ifudiU furnish a comprehensive body of l^ian political 
philos(mhy anterior to the date of Fra Paolo Sarpi. 0. A. S.) 

See Kasmi's edition of the S0fia d* Italia (10 vols., Pisa, 18x9). 
and the Opere inedite,, in 10 vols., published at Florence, 1857. 
A complete and initial edition of Guicciardini's works is now xn 
preparation in the hands of Alessandro Gherardi of the Florence 
arcnives. Among the many studies on Guicciardini we may mention 
Agostino Uossi's Francesco Guicciardini e il govemo Fiorentino 
(2 vols., Bologna, 1896), based on many new documents ; F. de 
Sanctis's essay " L' Uomo del Guicciardini," in his Nuovi Saggi 
critici (Naples. 1879), and many passages in Professor P. Villari s 
MachiauelH (Eng. trans., 189a) ; E. Benoist's Guichardin^ historien 
9t homme d*Stat ttalien an XV $%Hle (Paris, 1862), and C. Gioda's 
Francesco Gmcciardini e le sue opere inedite (Bologna, x88o) are not 
without value, but the authors had not had access to many im- 
portant documents since published. Sec also Geoffroy's article 

tJne Autobiographie de Guichardin d'apr^s scs muvres iii^dites," 
in the Hevne des deux mondes (1st of February 1874). 

QUIOHARD, KARL 60TTUBB soldier and 

military writer, known as Quintus laLius, was born at Magde- 
burg in 1724, of a family of French refugees. He was educated 
for the Church, and at Leiden actually preached a sermon as a 
candidate for the pastorate. But he abandoned theology for 
more secular studies, especially that of ancient history, in wliich 
his learning attracted the notice of the prince of Orange, who 
promised him a vacant professorship at Utrecht, On his arrival, 
however, he found that another scholar bad been elected by the 
local authorities, and he thereupon sought and obtained a 
commission in the Dutch army. He made the campaigns of 
1747-48 in the Low Countries, In the peace which followed, 
his combined military and classical training turned his thoughts 
in the direction of ancient military history. His notes on this 
subject grew into a treatise, and in 1754 he went over to England 
in order to consult various libraries. In 1757 his Memoires 
tnilitaires sur les Grecs et Us Ramains appeared at the Hague, and 
when Carlyle wrote his Frederick the Great it had reached its 
fifth edition. Coming back, with Engli.sh introductions, to the 
Continent, he sought service with Ferdinand of Brunswick, who 
.sent him on to Frederick the Great, whom he joined in January 
1758 at Breslau. The king was very favourably impressed with 
Guichard and his works, and he remained for nearly 18 months 
in the royal suite. His Prussian official name of Quintus Icilius 
was the outcome of a friendly dispute with the king (see Nikolai, 
Aftfkdoteit, vi, 139-145 ; Carlyle, Frederick the Great, viii. 
113-X14). Frederick in discussing the battle of Pharsalia spoke 
of a centurion Quintus Caecilius as Q. Icilius. Guichard ventured 
to correct him, whereupon the king said> ** You shall be Quintus 
Icilius,’* and as Major Quintus Icilius he was forthwith gazetted 
to the command of a free battalion. This corps he commanded 
throughout the later stages of the Seven Years* War, his battalion, 
i'us time went on, becoming a regiment of three battalions, and 
Quintus himself recruited seven more battalions of the same 
kind of troops. His command was almost always with the 
king’s own army in these campaigns, but for a short time it 
fought in the western theatre under Prixice Henry, When not 
on the march he was always at the royal headifuarters, and it 
was he viho brought about the famous interview between the 
king and Geliert (see Carlyle, Fraierick Ae Great, ix. X09; 
GeUert, Briifwechsel nUt DemaisefkLucim, ed. Ebert, Leipzig, 
i8a«, pp. 62^31) on the subject of national German literature. 
On sand Januaiy 1761 Quintoe was, ordered to sack the castle 


of Httb^sbui^ (a task which Major^Oeneral Saldem had point- 
Uank Mused fo undertake, fr6m tnotives of omiscienceA and 
carried out his task, it is said^ to hb dwn very considersible 
profit. The place cannot have been seriously injured, as it was 
soon afterwa^s the meeting-place of the diplomatists whose 
work ended in the peace of Hubertusbuig, but the king never 
ceased to banter Quintus on his supposed depredations. The 
v^ day of Frederick’s triumphant return from the war saw the 
disbanding of most of the fiee battalions, including that of 
Quintus, but the major to the end of his life remained with the 
king. He was made lieutenant-colonel in 1765, and in 1773, 
in recognition Of his work Mimoires critiques et hisioriques sur 
plusieurs poirUs d*antiquites militaires, dealing mainly with 
Caes^’s campaigns in S{Min (Berlin, 1773), was promoted colonel. 
He died at Potsdam, 1775. 

GUIOHBN, LUC USBAIB DB BOUfiXIC, Comte de (17x2- 
1790), French admiral, entered the navy in 1730 as “ garde de la 
Marine,** the first rank in the corps of royal officers. His pro- 
motion was not rapid. It was not till 1748 that he became 
** lieutenant de vaisseau,** which was, however, a somewhat 
higher rank than the lieutexiant in the British navy, since it 
carried with it the right to command a frigate. He was ** capi- 
taine de vaisseau,** or post captain, in X7s6. But his reputation 
must have been good, for he was made chevalier de Saint Louis 
in 1748. In 1775 he was appointed to the frigate “ Terpsichore,*’ 
attached to the training squadron, in which the due de Chartres, 
afterwards notorious as the due d*Orl6ans and as Philippe 
Egalite, was entered as volunteer. In the next year he was 
promoted chef d’escadre, or rear-admiral. When France had 
become the ally of the Americans inthe War of Independence, he 
hoisted his flag in the Channel fleet, and was present at the battle 
of Ushant on the 27th of July 1779. In March of the following 
year he was sent to the West Indies with a strong squadron 
and was there opposed to Sir George Rodney. In the first meeting 
between them on the 17th of April to leeward of Martinique, 
Guichen escaped disaster only through the clumsy manner in 
which Sir George’s orders were executed by his captains, Seeing 
tlmt he had to deal with a formidable opponent, Guichen acted 
with extreme caution, and by keeping the weather gauge afforded 
the British admiral no chance of bringing him to close action. 
When the hurricane months approached (July to September) 
he left the West Indies, and his squadron, ^ing in a bad state 
from want of repairs, returned home, reaching Brest in September. 
Throughout all this campaign Guichen had shown himself very 
skilful in handling a fleet, and if he had not gained any marked 
success, he had prevented the British admiral from doing any 
harm to the french islands in the Antilles. In December 1781 
the comte de Guichen was chosen to command the force wtuch 
was entrusted with the duty of carrying stores and reinforce- 
ments to the West Indies. On the 12th Admiral Kempenfelt, 
who had been sent out by the British Government with an 
unduly weak force to intercept him, sighted the French admiral 
in the Bay of Biscay through a temporary clearance in a fog, 
at a moment when Guichen’s warships were to leeward of the 
convoy^ wand attacked the transports at once. The French 
admiral K;ould not prevent his enemy from capturing twenty of 
the tra^orts, and driving the others into a panic-stricken 
flight. , 3 Pney returned to port, and the mission entrusted to 
Guichen was entirely defeated. He therefore returned to port 
also* He had no opportunity to gain any counterbalancing 
success during the short remainder of the war, but he was present 
at the final reUef of Gibraltar by Lord Howe. His death occurred 
on the 13th of January 1790. The comte de Guichen was, by 
the testimony of his contemporaries, a most accomplished 
and high-minded gentleman. It is probable that he had more 
scientific knovdedge than any of his English contemporaries 
and opponents. But as a commander in war he was notable 
chiefly for his skill in directing the orderly movements of a 
fleet, and seems to> have been satisfied with formal operatiom, 
whi(^ were possibly elegant but oould lead to no substantial 
result. He l^d none of the oombati\*e instincts of his rountry- 
ixuin Suffren, or of the average British admiral. 
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See vkdnkte de KbiUlles, MtN4ns a sokM fran^is m AmMque 
(XQO^) ; Mid E.' Chevalier, HisMse i$ l« /raa^Mj^fudaiil 

/a i§ Vindip0idenc$ om^ri^eine (S877). . (D. H.) 

auipi Midi Eng. from tte ¥V. ; the earlier 

French form was gate, EngliA “guy/’ the d was due to the 
I^ian form piida ; the ulthnate ori^ is probably Teutonic, 
the word being connected with the base seen in 0 . Eng. 
witm, to know), an agency for directing or showing the way, 
specifically a person who leads or directs a strainer over unknown 
or unmapped country^ or conducts travellers and tourists 
through a town, or over buildings of interest. In European 
wars up to the time of the French Revolution, the absence of 
large scale detailed maps made local guides almost essential to 
the direction of military operations, and in the rSth century the 
general tendency to the stricter oiganiza^n of military re- 
sources led in various countries to tte special training of guide 
officers (called FeUjdger, and considered as general staff officers 
in the Prussian army), whose chief duty it was to find, and if 
necessary establish, routes Across country for those parts of 
the army that had to move parallel to the main road and os 
nearly as possible at deploying interval from each other, for in 
those days armies were rarely spread out so far as to have the 
use of two or more made roads. But tlie necessity for such 
precautions died away when adequate surveys (in which guide 
officers were, at any rate in Prussia, freely employed) were 
carried out, and, as a definite term of military organization to-day, 

“ guide ” possesses no more essential peculiarity than fusilier, I 
grenadier or rifleman. The genesis of the modern “ Guide ” 
regiments is perhaps to be found in a short-lived Corps of Guides 
formed by Napoleon in Italy in 1796, which appears to have 
been a personal escort or body guard composed of men who 
knew the country. In the Belgian army of to-day the Guide 
regiments correspond almost to the Guard cavalry of other 
nations ; in the Swiss army the squadrons of “ Guides “ act as 
divisional cavalry, and in this role doubtless are called upon 
on occasion to lead columns. The “ Queen^s own Corps of 
(hiides” of the Indian army consists of infantry companies 
and cavalry squadrons. In drill, a “ guide ” is an officer or 
non-commissioned officer told off to regulate the direction and 
pace of movements, the remainder of the unit maintaining 
their alignment and distances by him. 

A particular class of guides are those employed in mountain- 
eering ; these are not merely to show the way but stand in the 
position of professional climbers with an expert knowledge of 
rock and snoweraft, which they impart to the amateur, at the 
same time assuring the safety of the climbing party in dangerous 
expeditions. This professional class of guides arose in the 
middle of the igth century when Alpine climbing became re- 
cognized as a sport (see Mountaineering). It is thus natural 
to find that the Alpine guides have been requisitioned for 
mountaineering expeditions all over the world. In climbing 
in Switzerland, the central committee of the Swiss Alpine Club 
issues a guides’ tariff which fixes the charges for guides and 
porters ; there are three sections, for the Valais and Vaudois 
Alpjs, for the Bernese Oberland, and for central and eastern 
Switzerland. The names of many of the great guides have 
become historical. In Chamonix a statue has been raised to 
Jacques Balmat, who was the first to climb Mont Blanc in 1786. 
Of the more famous guides since the beginnihg of Alpine climbing 
may be mentioned Auguste Balmat, Michel Cros, Maquignay, 
J. A. Carrel, who went with E. Whymper to the Andes, the 
brothers Lauener, QirLstian Aimer and Jakob and Melchior 
Anderegg. 

“ Guide “ is also applied to a book, in the sense of an ele- 
mentary primer on some subject, or of one giving full informa- 
tion for travellers of a country, district or town. In mechanical 
usage, the term “ guide “ is of wide application, being used of 
anything which steadies or directs the motion of an object, as 
of the “leading” screw of a screw-cutting lathe^ of a loose 
pulley used to steady a driving-belt; or of the bars or rods in a 
steam-engiiie which keep the sliding blocks moving in a straight 
line. The doublet “ffuy ” is thus used of a rope which steadiel 
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ai imA when it is being raised Or lowered, or of a rope, ehain or 
stay sairoorting ct funnel, mast, derrick, &c. 

OmM, CARLO ALI88AND1I6 (1650-1712), Italian 
poet, Was born at Pavia in 1650. As chief founder of the well- 
known Roman academy called “ L’Artadia,” he had a con- 
siderable share in the reform of Italian poetry, corrupted at 
that time by the extravagance and bad taste of the poets Marini 
and Achillini and their school. The poet Guidi and the critic 
and jurisconsult Gravina checked this evil by theif influence 
and example. The genius of Guidi was lyric in the highest 
degree ; his songs abe written with singular force, and charm 
the r^der, in spite of touches of bombast. His most celebrated 
song is that entitled Alla Fortuna (To Fortune), which certainly 
is one of the most beautiful pieces of poetr>’ of the 17th century. 
Guidi was squint-eyed, humpbacked, and of a delicate constitu- 
tion, but possessed undoubted literary ability. His [loems were 
printed at Parma in 1671, and at Rome in 1704. In 1681 he 
published at Parma his lyric tragedy Amalasunta in Italy , and 
two pastoral dramas Daphne and Endymitm. The last Imd the 
honour of being mentioned as a model by the critic Gravina, in 
his treatise on poetry. Less fortunate was Guidi’s poetipal 
version of the six homilies of Pope Clement XL, first as having 
*been severely criticized by the satirist Settano, and next as 
having proved to be the indirect cause of the author $ death. 
A splendid edition of this version had been printed in 1712, 
and, the pope being then in San Gandolfo, Guidi went there to 
I present him with a copy. On the way he found out a serious 
typographical error, which he took so much to heart that he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit at Frascati and died on the 
spot. Guidi was honoured with the special protection of 
Ranuccio TL, duke of Parma, and of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

GUIDICCIONI, GIOVANNI (1480-1541), Italian poet, was born 
at Lucca in 1480, and died at Macerata in 1541. He occupied a 
high position, being bishop of Fossombrone and president of 
Romagna. The latter office nearly cost him his life ; a murderer 
attempted to kill him, and had already touched his breast with 
his dagger when, conquered by the resolute calmness of the 
prelate, he threw away the weapon and fell at his feet, asking 
forgiveness. The Rime and Letters of Guidiccioni are models of 
elegant and natural Italian style. The best editions are those 
of Genoa (1749), Ber^mo (1753) and Florence (1878). 

GUIDO OF ARES^ (possibly to be identified with Guido 
de St Maur des Fosses), a musician who lived in the iith century. 
He has by many been called the father of modern music, and a 
portrait of him in the refectory of the monastery of Avcllana 
bears the inscription Beatus Guido, inventor musicae. Of his 
life little is known, and that little is chiefly derived from the 
dedicatory letters prefixed to two of his treatises and addressed 
respectively to Bishop Theodald (not Theobald, as Burney writes 
the name) of Arezzo, and Miclmel, a monk of Pomposa and 
Guido’s pupil and friend. Occasional references to the cele- 
brated musician in the works of his contemporaries are, however, 
by no means rare, and from these it may Ixj conjectured with all 
but absolute certainty that Guido was born in the last decade 
of the loth century. The place of his birth is uncertain in 
spite of some evidence pointing to Arezzo ; on the title-page of 
all his works he is styled Guido Aretinus, or simply Areiinus. 
At his first appearance in history Guido was a monk in the 
Benedictine monastery of Pomposa, and it was there that he 
taught singing and invented his educational method, by means 
of which, according to his own statement, a pupil might learn 
withifi five months what formerly it would have taken him ten 
years to acquire. Envy and jealousy, however, were his only 
reward, and by these he was compelled to leave his monastery — 
“ inde est, quod me vides prolixis finibus exiilatum,” as he says 
himself in the second of the letters above referred to. According 
to one account, he travelled as far as Bremen, called there by 
Archbishop Hermann in order to reform the musical service. 
But this statemeint has been doubted. Certain it is that not 
long after his flight from Pomposa Guido iiiw living at Arezzo, 
and it was here that, about 1030, he received an invitation 
Rome from Pope John XIV. He olieyed the summons, and ttie 
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pope himself became h» first and appareptly one of bis most 
proficient pupils. But in spite of his suoseis Guido oQuld; not be 
Muced to remain m Rome, die mseMinons air of w^iob leems 
to have affected his health. In Rome he met again his former 
superior, the abbot of Pomposa, who seems to have lepented 
of his conduct, and to have induced Guido to return to Pomposa ; 
and here all authentic .records of Guidons life cease. We only 
know thet he died, on the 1 7th of May 1050, as prior of Avellana, 
a monnsteTy of the Ounaldulians ; such at least is the statement 
of the chroniclers of that order. It ought, however, to be added 
that the Camaldulians claim the celebrated musician as wholly 
their own, and altogether deny his connexion with the Bene- 
dictines. 

The documents discovered by Dorn Germain Morin, the 
Belgian Benedictine, about iSfiS, point to the conclusion that 
Guido was a Frenchman and lived from hb youth upwards in 
the Benedictine monastery of St Maur des Fosses where he 
invented hb novel system of notation and taught the brothers 
to sing by it. In codex 763 of the Britbh Museum the com- 
poser of the Micrologus ” and other works by Guido of Arezzo 
IS always described as Guido de Sancto Mauro. 

There b no doubt tlmt Guido’s method shows considerable 
progress in the evolution of modern notation. It was he who 
for the first time systematically used the lines of the staff, and 
the intervab or spatia t)etwcen them. There is abo little doubt 
that the names of the first six notes of the scale, «/, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, still in use among Romance nations, were mtroduced by 
Guido, although he seenis to have used them in a relative rather 
than in an abiolute sense. It is well known that these words 
are the first syllables of six lines of a hymn addressed to St John 
the Baptist, which may be given here 

Ut queani laxis r^sonare fibris 

MirsL gestorum faimW tuorum, 

Solvet polluti /abii reatum, 

Saucte Joannes. 

In addition to this Guido is generally credited with the intro- 
duction of the F clef. But more important than all tbbj perhaps, 
b the thoroughly practical tone which Guido assumes in his 
theoretical writings, and which differs greatly from the clumsy 
scholasticism of his contemporaries and predecessors. 

The most imporUini oi' (>uiilo's treatises, and those wluch are 
generally acknowledged to In* authentic, are Miarolopts Guidonis de 
aisciplifM oftis miAStcae, dedicated to mshop Theodald of Anezzo, 
and comprising a complete theory of music, in 20 chapters ; Mtisicae 
Guidonis regulae fhytkmicae in anliphonarii sui prologum pfolatae, 
written in trochaic clecasyllalncu) of anything but classical structure ; 
Aliae Guidonis tegulae de ignoto caniu, identidem in antiphonarii sui 
pfohgum prolatae ; and the Epistola Guidonis Miehaeli monacho de 
ignoto cantu, already referred to. 1'heFw arc published in the second 
volume of Gerbert's Semptorvs ecclesiastici de musica sacra. A very 
important manuscript unknown to Gerbort (the Codex hiUiothecae 
(Jticensis, in the Paris library) contain.s, besides minor treati.ses, an 
antiphonarinm and gradual undoubtedly belonging to Guido. 

Sm also L. Angeloni, G. d* A rexzo (i8ii) ; Kiesewetter, Guido t/on 
Aresso (1840) ; KommiiUer, " Lcben und Werkon Guidos von 
Arezzo/' in Habert's Jahrb. (1876) ; Antonio Brandi, G, Aretino 
(1B82) ; G. B. Histori, Hwgrafia di Guido monaco d* Arezzo (i868). 

GinODO OF BUNA. The name of this Italian painter b of 
considerable interest in the hbtory of art, on the ground that, 
if certain assumptions regarding him could be accepted as true, 
he would be entitled to share with Cimabue, or rather indeed 
U> supersede him in, the honour of having given the first onward 
impulse to the art of painting. The case stands thus. In the 
church of S. Domenico in Siena is a large painting of the “ Virgin 
and Child Enthroned,'’ with six angels above, and in the Bene- 
dictine convent of the same city is a triangular pinnacle, once 
a portion of the same composition, representing the Saviour in 
ben^iction, with two angeb ; the entire work was originally 
a triptych, but is not so now. The prmcipal section of thrb 
picture has a rhymed Latin inscription^ giving the painter’s 
name as Gu . . . o de Senb, with the date 1221 : tiie genuine- 
ness of the inscription is not, however, free from doubt, atnd 
especially it b maintained that the date really reads as JteSs. 
^ the p^en^ treatment of the picture there b nothing to 
ifpiiiiguish it particularly from other work of the same early 


period:;: but the heada of the. Vnvi^iMid Child are mdbputably 
very tuperkar, in natural chatneeMr and graoefid dignity, to 
anytSking to be found anterior to Cbnabiie. The question there- 
^ arises, Are these heads really tha work iof a man wfadtiair^ed 
in xsai ? Crowe and CayalcaseQa promomiQe in the negative, 
conchidmg that the heads are repamted; and are, as they now 
stand, due to some artist of the zqth oentury, periiaps Ugolino 
da Siena ; thus the daims of Cimabue would remam uridbturbed 
and in thek pristine vigour. Beyond this, littie b known of 
Guido da Sia^j There b in the Academy of Siena a picture 
assigned to him, a half-figuro of the Vir^ and Child," with 
two angds, dating probably between 1250 and 1300; also in 
the church of S. Bernardino in the same city a Madonna dated 
1262. Milanesi thinks that the work in S. Domenico is due to 
Guido Graziani, of whom no other record remains earlier than 
1278, when he b mentioned as the painter of a banner. Guido 
da Siena appears always to have pamted on pwel, not in fresco 
on the wall. He has been termed, very dubiously, a pupfl of 
Pietrolino, and the master of Diotbalvi, Mino da Turrita and 
Berlinghieri da Lucca. 

GUIDO RENI (1575-1642), a prime master in the Bolognese 
school of painting, and one of the most admired artbts of the 
period of incipient decadence in Italy, was bom at Calvenzano 
near Bologna on the 4th of November 1575. Hb father was a 
musician of repute, a player on the flageolet ; he wished to bring 
the lad up to perform on the harpsichord. At a very childbh 
age, however, Guido displayed a determined bent towards the 
art of form, scribbling some attempt at a drawing here, there 
and everywhere. He was only nine years of age when Denis 
Calvart took notice of him, received him into his academy of 
design by the father’s permission, and rapidly brought him 
forward, so that by the age of thirteen Guido had already at- 
tained marked proficiency. Albani and Domenichino became 
soon afterwards pupils in the same academy. With Albani 
Guido was very intimate up to the earlier period of manhood, 
but they afterwards became rivals, both as painters and as 
heads of ateliers, with a good deal of asperity on Albani’s part ; 
Domenichino was also pitted against Reni by the policy of 
Annibale Caracci. Guido was still in the academy of Calvart 
when he began frequenting the opposition school kept by 
Lodovico Caracci, whose style, far m advance of that of the 
Flemish painter, he dallied with. Thb exasperated Calvart. 
Him Guido, not yet twenty years of age, cheerfully quitted, 
transferring himself openly to the Caracd academy, in which be 
soon became prominent, being equally skilful and ambitious. 
He had not been a year with the Caracci when a work of fab 
excited the wonder of Agostino and the jealousy of Annibale. 
IxKlovico cherished him, and frequently painted him as an angel, 
for the youthful Reni was extremely handsome. After a wl^e, 
however, I/odovico abo felt himself nettled, and he patronized 
the competing talents of Giovanni Barhiere. On one occasion 
Guido had made a copy of Annibale’s " Descent from the 
Cross " ; Annibale was asked to retouch it, and, finding nothing 
to do, exclaimed pettishly, He knows more than enough " 
(“ Costui ne sa troppo "). On another occasion Lodovico, con- 
sulted as umpire, lowered a pice which Reni asked for an eaxly 
picture. This slight determined the young man to be a pupil 
no more. He left the Caracci, and started on his own account 
as a competitor in the race for patronage and fame. A renowned 
work, the story of " Callisto and Diana," had been completed 
before be left. 

Guido was faithful to the eclectic principle of the Bolognese 
school of painting. He had appropriated something from 
Calvart, much more from Lodovico Caracci ; he studied with 
much zest after Albert Dilrer ; he adopted the massive, sombre 
and partly uncouth manner of Caravaggio. One day Annibale 
Caraod made the renmk that a style might be formed reverting 
that of Camvaggio in such matters as the ponderous shadows 
and the gross common forms ; this observation germinated in 
Guido’s mind, and he endeavoured after some such style, aimi^ 
constantly at suavity. Towards 1600 he went to Rmne with 
Albani, and Rome remained hb headquarters f<»' twenty years. 
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Hm, in the pontificate of Paid (Borg^eceX he was greatly 
noted and diitU^ifihed. In Ami gardeii 4 ioil 8 e of liie 
Balace he peintoei the vast fvesco which « justly mgarded as bis 
masterpiece-^'' Phoebus and the Hoots preceded by Aurora*” 
This cadtibits his second manner^ in whkii he had deviated far 
indeed from the promptings of Caravaggio. He founded now 
chiefly upon the antiquei more especially the Niobe group and 
the Venus de* Medici,” modified by suggestions from Raf!^!, 
Correggio, Pamiigiano and Paul Veronese. Of this last painter, 
although on the whole he did not get much from him, Guido 
was a particular admirer ; he used to say that he would tatiier 
have been Paul Veronese than any other master--Paul was 
more nature than art; The " Aurora ” is beyond doubt a work 
of preeminent beauty and attainment ; it is stamped with 
pleasurable dignity, and, without being efiemanate, has a more 
uniform aim after graceful selectness than can readily be traced 
in previous painters, greatly superior though some of them had 
been in impulse and persoi^ fervour of genius. The pontifical 
chapel of Montecavallo was assigned to Reni to paint ; but, 
being straitened in payments by the ministers, the artist made 
off to Bologna. He was fetched back by Paul V. with cere- 
monious ^clat, and lodging, living and equipage were supplied 
to him. At another time he migrated from Rome to Naples, 
having received a commission to paint the chapel of S. Gennaro. 
The notorious cabal of thrive painters resident in Naples — 
Corenzio, Caracciolo and Ribera— offered, however, as stiff an 
opposition to Guido as to some other interlopers who preceded 
and succeeded him. They gave his servant a beating by the 
hands of two unknown bullies, and sent by him a message to 
his master to depart or prepare for death ; Guido waited for no 
second warning, and departed. He now returned to Rome ; 
but he finally left that city abruptly, in the pontificate of Urban 
VIII., in consequence of an offensive reprimand administered to 
him by Cardinal Spinola. He had received an advance of 400 
scudi on account of an altarpiece for St Peter’s, but after some 
lapse of years had made no baginning with the work. A broad 
reminder from the cardinal put Reni on his mettle ; he returned 
the 400 scudi, quitted Rome within a few days, and steadily 
resisted all attempts at recall. He now resettled in Bologna. 
He had taught as well as painted in Rome, and he left pupils 
behind him ; but on the whole he did not stamp any great 
mark upon the Roman school of painting, apart from his own 
numerous works in the papal city. 

In Bologna Guido lived in great splendour, and established a 
celebrated school, numbering more than two hundred scholars. 
He himself drew in it, even down to his latest years. On first 
returning to this city, he charged about £21 for a full-length 
figure (mere portraits are not here in question), half this sum 
for a half-length, and £s for a head. These prices must be 
regarded as l^dsome, when we consider that Domenichino 
atout the same time received only £10, los. for his very large and 
edebrated picture, the Last Communion of St Jerome.” 
But Guido’s reputation was still on the increase, and in process 
of time he quintupled his prices. He now left Bologna hardly 
at all ; in one instance, however, he went off to Ravenna, and, 
along with three pupils, he painted the chapel in the cathedral 
with his admired picture of the '' Israelites gathering Manna.” 
His shining prosperity was not to last till the end. Guido was 
dissipated, generously but indiscriminately profuse, and an 
inveterate gambler. The gambling propeusi^ had been bis 
from youth, but until he became elderly it did not noticeably 
dam^e his fortunes. It grew upon hun, and in a couple of 
evenings he lost the enormous sum of 145400 scudi. The vice 
told more ruinously on his art than on his charter. In 
his decline he sold bis time at so much per hour to certain picture 
dealers . ; one of them, the Shylock of his craft, would stand by, 
watch in band, and see him work. Half-heartedness, halftp^- 
fonnanoe, U^hted his product: self-repetition and mere 
mimnerism, wM affectation to sentiment and vapidity for 
besmty, boi^e the art of Guido. Some of these trade-works, 
beads , or halfrfigures, were tumed out in three hours or even 
less. It is, said that; ^ gambling for 


nearly two years; at last he relapsed, and his lalfipse was 
foUowed not long afterwards, i:^ )his death, caused fay moligaaHt 
fever. This event took place m Bologna on the xSth of August 
1:64s ; he died in debt, but was burm with great pomp in the 
church of S. Domenica. 

Guido was pemooaUy modest, although he vahied himself on his 
position in the art, and would tolerate no slight in that relation ; 
he was extrem^y upright, temperate in diet, mce in his person and 
his dress. He w 4 s fond of stately houses, bsrt could feel also the 
oharm of solitude* In his temper tliere was a toge amount of 
suspicio ue nese ; and the jealousy which his abilities and his suc- 
cesses excited^. now (rom the Caraoci, now from Albahli now from 
the monopolising league of Neapolitan painters, may naturally 
have kept this fedtng in active txercise. Of his numerous scholars, 
Simone Cantarini, named 11 Pesarese, counts as the most distin- 
guished ; he painted an admirable head of Reni, now in the Bologneiic 
Gallery. The portrait in the Uihzi Gallery of Florence is from Reni’s 
own lumd. Two other good scholars were Giacomo Semenza and 
Francesco Gessi. 

The character of Gnido’s art is so well known as hardly to call 
for detailed analysis, beyond what we have already intimated^ His 
most characteristic style exhibits a prepense ide^d, of form rather 
than character, with a slight mode of handling, and silvery, some- 
what cold, colour. In working from the nude he aimed at perfec- 
tion of form, especially marked in the Irands and feet. But he was 
far from always going to choice nature for his model ; he trans- 
muted ad libitum^ and painted, it is averred, a ^gdalene of de- 
monstrative charms from a vulgar-looking colour-grinder. His 
best works have beauty, great amenity, artistic feeling and high 
accomplishment of manner, all alloyed by a certain core of common- 
place ; in the worst pictures the commonplace swamps everything, 
and Guido has flooded European galleries witli trashy and empty 
pretentiousness, all the more noxious in that its apparent grace of 
sentiment and form misleads the unwary into approval, and the 
dilettante dabbler into cheap rax)tures. Both in Rome and wherever 
else he worked he intniduced increased softness of style, which 
was then designated as the modem melliod. His pictures are 
mostly Scriptural or mythologic in subject, and between two and 
three hundred of them are to be found in various European col- 
lections — more tlian a liuncired of these containing life-sized figures. 
The portraits which he executed are few — those of Sixtus V., 
Cardinal Spacla and the so-called Beatrice Cenci being among the 
most noticeable. The identity of tlie last-named (lortrait is very 
dubious ; it certainly cannot have been p>ainted direct from Beatrice, 
who liad been executed in Rome before Guido ever resided there. 
Many etchings arfs attributed to liim — some from his own works, 
and some after other masters ; they are spirited, but rather negligent. 

Of other works not already noticed , the following should be 
named : — in Rome (the Vatican), the “ Crucifixion of St Peter," an 
example of the painter's earlier manner ; iti S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
“ Christ Crucified " ; in Forli, the “Conception " : in Bologna, 
the “ Alms of St Roch " (early), the “ Massacre of the Innocents," 
and the “ Piet^, or Lament over the Body of Christ " (in the church 
of the Mendicanti), which is by many regarded as Guido's prime 
executive work ; in the Dresden Gallery, an ** Ecce Homo ^ ; in 
Milan (Brera Gallery), “ Saints Peter and Paul *' ; in Genoa (church 
of S. Ambrogio), the “ Assumption of tJic Virgin " ; in B^lin, 
“ St Paul the Hermit and St Anthony in the Wilderness," The 
celebrated picture of “ Fortune " (in the Capitol) is one of Rent's 
finest treatments of female form ; as a specimen of male form, the 
“ Samson Drinking from the Jawbone of an Ass " might be named 
l)eside it. One of his latest works of mark is the " Ariadne," which 
used to be in the Gallery of the C^itoL The Louvre contains 
twenty of hi.s pictures, the National Gallery of London seven, and 
others were once there, now removed to other public collections. 
The most interesting of the seven is the small " Coronation of the 
Virgin," painted on copper, an elegantly finished work, more pretty 
than beautiful. It was probably painted before the master quitted 
Bologna for Kpme. 

For the life and works of Guido Reni, see Bologniui, Vita di 
Guido Reni (1839) ; Bmseri, VUa de* piUori ; and Maivasta, Folsma 
PiUrice ; also L^zi, Storia pittorica. (W. M. R.) 

GDIBNNB, an old French province which corresponded 
roughly to the Aqpitmia Secunda of the Romans and the or^- 
bistopric of Bordeaux. In the izth century it formed with 
Gascony the dtichy of Aquitaine^ which passed under the 
dominion of the Idi^s of England by the marriage Of Eleanor 
of Ac uitaine to Henry 11 . ; but in the 13th, through the con- 
quests of Philip Augustus, Louis Vlll. and Louis IX., it was 
confined within the narrower limits fixed by the treaty of Paris 
(1259). It is at this point that Guienne becomes distinct from 
Aquitaine. It then apprised the Bordelais (the old countship 
of Bordeaux), die Basadais, part of F^rigord, Limousin, Quercy 
and Rooergue, the Agenais ceded by Philip III. (the Bold) to 
Edward 1 . (1279), and (still united with Gascony) formed a 
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duchy extending ffoih the Qiarente t 6 the Pyrenew. This 
duchy was held on the terns of homage to the Fr^ kinjpi, 
an onerous obligation ; and both in and 1334 ^ 
fiscated by the kings of France on the ground that there had 
Ixsen a failure in the feudal duties. At the treaty of Br 6 tigny 
(1360) Edtmd III. acquired the full sovereignty of the duchy 
of Guieni^ together with Aunis, S^intonge^ Angoumois and 
Poitou. Tne victories of du Gilii98clin and Gaston Phoebus^ 
count of Foix, restored the duchy soon after to its i3th-centur>' 
limits. In 1451 it was conquered and finally united to the 
French crown by Charles Vll. In 1469 Louis XI. gave it in 
exchange for Champagne and Brie to his brother Charles, duke 
of Berry, after whose death in 1472 it was again united to Ae 
royal dominion. Guienne then formed a government which 
from the 17th century onwards was unit^ with Gascony. The 
government of Guienne and Gascony, w'ith its capital at Bor- 
deaux, lasted till the end of the ancien ripme. Under the 
Revolution the departments formed from Guienne proper were 
those of Gironde, Lpt-ct-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron and 
the chief part of Tarn-et-Garonne. 

GUIONBB, JOBBPH OE (1721-1800), French orientalist, was 
Ixjm at Pontoise on the 19H1 of October 1721. He succeeded 
Fourmont at the Royal Library as secretary interpreter of the 
Eastern languages. A Memoire hisiorique sur rmgine des 
Huns et des Turcs, published by de Guignes in 1748, obtained his 
admission to the Royal Society of l^ndon in 1752, and he 
became an associate of the French Acadeiriy of Inscriptions in 
1754, Two years later he began to publish his learned and 
laborious Hisioire ginerale des Huns, des Mongoles, des Turcs 
et des autres Tartares occidentaux (1756-1758) ; and in 1757 he 
was appointed to the chair of Syriac at the College de France. 
He maintained that the Chinese nation had originated in 
Egyptian colonization, an opinion to which, in spite of every 
argument, he obstinately clung. He died in Paris in 1800. 
The Hisioire had been translated into German by Diihnert 
(1768-1771). De Guignes left a son, Christian Louis Joseph 
(1759-1845), who, after learning Chinese from his father, went 
as ^nsul to Canton, where he spent seventeen years. On his 
return to France he was charged by the government with the 
work of preparing a Chinese-French-Latin dictionary (1813). 
He \/as also the author of a work of travels {Voyages d Pekin, 
Manille, et Vile de France, 1808). 

See Qu6rard, La France litUraire, where a list of tlie memoirs 
contributed by de Guignes to the Journal des savants is given, 

6U1LBERT, YVETTE (1869- ), French diseuse, was bom in 

Paris. She served for two years until 1885 in the Magasin du 
Printemps, when, on the advice of the journalist, Edmond 
Stoullig, she trained for the stage under Landrol. She made 
her d^but at the Bouffes du Nord, then played at the Varietes, 
and in 1890 she received a regular engagement at the Eldorado 
to sing a couple of songs at the beginning of the performance. 
She also sang at the Ambassadeurs. She soon won an immense 
vogue by her rendering of songs drawn from Parisian lower-class 
life, or from the humours of the Latin Quarter, “ Quatre z'etudi- 
ants and the “ Hotel du numiro irois ” being among her early 
iriuiiiplis. Her adoption of an habitual yellow dress and long 
black gloves, her studied simplicity of diction, and her ingenuous 
delivery of songs charged with risqui meaning, made her famous. 
She owed something to M. Xanrof, who for a long time composed 
songs especially for her, and perhaps still more to Aristide Bruant. 
who wrote many of her argot songs. She made successful tour.^ 
in England, Germany and America, and was in great request as 
an entertainer in private houses. In 1895 married Dr M. 
Schiller. In later years she discarded something of her earlier 
manner, and sang songs of the “ pompadour and the “ crino- 
line ” period in costume. She published the novels La Vedette 
and Le$ Dcnti^ieilles, both in 1902. 

OUILIMfORD, a market towm and municipal Ixirough, and 
the county town of Surrey, England, in the Guildford parlia*- 
mentary diviikm, 29 m. S.W. of London by the London & 
South Western railway ; sensed also by the Ijondon, Brighton 
& South Coast and the South Eastern & Chatham railways. 


Pop^ (l9Dx) 15,938. It is biAutifully attuated on an acclivity 
of the northern chalk Downs and on tine river Wey. Its older 
streets: contain a number of pictaresqne gabled houses, with 
quaint bttices and curious doorwqrs. The ruins of a Norman 
castle stand finely above the town and are well preserved; 
while the ground about them is laid out as a. pubuc garden. 
Beneath the Angel Inn and a house in the vicinity are extensive 
vaults, apparently of Early English date, and traditionally 
conneiked with the castle. The church of St Maay is Norman 
and Earl^ English, with later additions and considerably re- 
stored ; Its aisles retain their eastward apses and it contains 
many interesting details. The church of St Nicholas is a modem 
building on an ancient site, and that of Holy Trinity is a brick 
structure of 1763, with later additions, also on the site of an 
earlier church, from which some of the monuments are preserved, 
including that of Archbishop Abbot (1640). The town ludl 
dates from 1683 and contains a number of interesting pictures. 
Other public buildings are the county hall, corn-market and 
institute with museum and library. Abbot’s Hospital, founded 
by Archbishop Abbot in 1619, is a beautiful Tudor brick building. 
The county hospital (1866) was erected as a memorial to Albert, 
Prince Consort. The Royal Free Grammar School, founded in 
1509, and incorporated by Edward VI., is an important school 
for boys. At Cranleigh, 6 m. S.E., is a large middle-class county 
school. The town has flour mills, iron foundries and breweries, 
and a large trade in grain ; while fairs are held for live stock. 
There is a manufacture of gunpowder in the neighbouring village 
of Chilworth. Guildford is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese 
of Winchester. The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 2601 acres. 

Guildford (Gyldeford, Geldeford), occurs among the posses- 
sions of King Alfred, and was a royal borough throughout the 
middle ages. It probably owed its rise to its position at the 
junction of trade routes. It is first mentioned as a borough in 
1 1 31. Henry III. granted a charter to the men of Guildford in 
1256, by which they obtained freedom from toll throughout 
the kingdom, and the privilege of having the county court 
held always in their town. Edward III. granted charters to 
Guildford in 1340, 1346 and 1367 ; Henry VI. in 1423 ; Henry 
VII. in 1488. Elizabeth in 1580 confirmed earlier charters, and 
other charters were granted in 1603, 1626 and 1686. The 
borough was incorporated in 1486 under the title of the mayor 
and good men of Guildford. During the middle ages the govern- 
ment of the town rested with a powerful merchant gild. Two 
members for Guildford sat in the parliament of 1295, and the 
borough continued to return two representatives until 1867 
when the number was reduced to one. By the Redistribution 
Act of 1885 Guildford became merged in the county for electoral 
purposes. Edward II. granted to the town the right of having 
two faire, at the feast of St Matthew (21st of September) and 
at Trinity respectively. Henry VII. granted fairs on the feast 
of St Martin (nth of November) and St George (a3rd of April). 
Fairs in May for the sale of sheep and in November for the sale 
of *cattle are still held. The market rights date at least from 
1276, and three weekly markets are still held for the sale 
of corn, cattle and vegetables respectively. The cloth trade 
which formed the staple industry at Guildford in the middle 
ages is now extinct. 

GUILDHALL, the hall of the corporation of the city of London, 
England. It faces a courtyard opening out of Gresham Street. 
Ttie date of its original foundation is not known. An ancient 
crypt remains, but the hall has otherwise undergone much 
alteration. It was rebuilt in 1411, beautified by the muni- 
ficence of successive officials, damaged in the Great Fire of 1666, 
and restored in 1789 by George Dance ; while the hall was 
again restored, with a new roof, in x87o» This fine chamber, 
152 ft. in length, is the scene of the state banquets and enter- 
tainments of the corporation, and of the municipal meetings 

in common hall.” The building also contains a council 
chamber and various court rooms, with a splendid lilnrary, open 
to the public, a museum and art galler}r adjoining. The hall 
contains several monuments and two giant figures of wood, 
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known as Gog and Ma^. Tliese were sat up in but the 
appearance giants in city pageants is of mUoh earlier' date. 

Swajmt!0, AN9 iABU Wi Fiuuras North, 

1st Bieuntt Guilford (t637HtWs), Was the third son of the 4th 
Baiuh North (see North, Barons), and was created Baron 
Guilford in X6S3, after becoming lord keeper in succession to 
Lord Nottinghain. He had been an eminent lawyer, solicitor- 
general attomey-genbral (1673), and chief-justice of the 

common pleas (1675), and in 1679 rtoAt a member of the 
council of thirty and on its dissolution of the cabinet. Be was 
a man M wide culture and a stanch royalist. • In 1672 he married 
Lady Fiances Pope, daughter and co*hdress of the earl of 
Downe, who inherited the Wroxton estate; and he was six:- 
ceeded as 2nd baron by his son Francis (i673-i7s^), whose eldest 
son Francis (1704-1790), after inheriting firrt his father’s title 
as 3rd baron, and then (in 1734) the barony of North from his 
kinsman the 6th Baron North, was in 1752 created xst earl of 
Guilfoid. * His first wife was a daughter of the earl of Halifax, 
and his son and successor fVederick was the English prime 
minister, commonly known as Lord North, his courtesy title 
while the ist earl was alK’e. 

Frederick North, 2nd earl of Guilford, but better known 
by his courtesy title of Lord North (1732-1792), prime minister 
of England during the important years of the American War, 
was born on the 13th of April 1732, and after being educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, was sent to make the grand 
tour of the continent. On his return he was, though only 
twenty-two years of age, at once elected M.P. for Banbury, of 
which town hiS father w^as high steward ; and he sat for the 
same town in parliament for nearly forty years. In 1759 he 
was chosen by the duke of Newcastle to be a lord of the treasury, 
and continued in the same office under Lord Bute and George 
Grenville till 1765. He had shown himself such a ready debater 
that on the fall of the first Rockingham ministry in 1766 he was 
sworn of the privy council, and made paymaster-general by the 
duke of Grafton. His reputation for ability grew so high that 
in December 1767, on the death of the brilliant Charles Towns- 
hend, he was made chancellor of the exchequer. His popularity 
with both the House of Commons and the people continued to 
increase, for his temper was never ruffled, and his quiet humour 
perpetually displayed ; and, when the retirement of the duke 
of Grafton was necessitated by the hatred he inspired and the 
attacks of Junius, no better successor could be found for the 
premiership than the chancellor of the exchequer. Lord North 
succeeded the duke in March 1770, and continued in office for 
twelve of the most eventful years in English history. George 
HI. had at last overthrown the ascendancy of the great Whig 
families, under which he had so long groaned, and determined to 
govern as well as rule. He knew that he could only govern by 
obtaining a majority in parliament to carry out his wishes, and 
this he had at last obtained by a great expenditure of money 
in buying seats and by a careful exercise of his patronage. 
But in addition to a majority he must have a minister who would 
consent to act as his lieutenant, and such a minister he found 
in Lord North. How a man of undoubted ability such as Lord 
North was could allow himself to be thus used as a mere in- 
strument cannot be explained ; but the confidential tone of the 
king’s letters seems to show that there was an unusual intimacy 
between them, which may account for North’s compliance. 
The path of the minister in parliament was a hard one ; he had 
to defend measures which he had not designed, and of which 
he had not approved, and this too in a House of Commons in 
which all the oratorical ability of Burke and Fox was against 
him, and when he had only the purchased help of Thurlow and 
Wedderburne to aid him. The most important events of his 
ministry were those of the American War of Independence. 
He cannot be accused of causing it, but one of his first acts was 
the retention of the tea^-duty, and he it was also who intrmluced 
the Boston Port Bill in 1774. When the war had broken put he 
earnestly counselled peace, and it was only the earnest solici- 
tations of the hot to leave his sovereign again at the m«*cy 
of the ^Vhi^ that induced him to defend a war which from 1779 


he knew to be bpth hopeless and impolitic. At last^ in .Uarch 
1782, he insisted on resigning after the news of Cbrnwallis’s 
surrender at Yorktown, and no man left office more blithely. 
He bad' been well rewarded for his assistance to the kii^ 5 his 
children had good sinecures ; his halfrbrotber, Brownlow North 
(1741-1820), was bishop of Winchester ; he himself was chanr 
cellor of the university of Oxford, lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Somerset, and had finally been made a knight of the Garter, 
an honour which has only betn conferred on three other members 
of the House of Commons, Sir R. Walpole, Lord Castlercagh 
and Lord Palmerston. Lord North did not remain long out of 
office, but in •toril 1783 formed his famous coalition with his old 
subordinate, C. J. Fox and became secretary of state 
with him under the nominal premiership of the duke of Portland. 
He was probably urged to this coalition with his old opponent 
by a desire to show that he could act independently of the king, 
and was not a mere royal mouthpiece. The coalition ministry 
went out of office on F^ox’s India Bill in December 1783, and 
Lord North, who was losing his sight, then finally gave up 
pplitical ambition. He played, when quite blind, a somewhat 
important part in the debates on the Regency Bill in 1789, and 
in the next year succeeded his father as earl of Guilford. He 
did not long survive his elevation, and died peacefully on the 
5th of August X792. It is impossible to consider Lord North a 
great statesman, but he was a most good-tempered and humorous 
member of the House of Commons. In a time of unexampled 
party feeling he won the esteem and almost the love of his most 
bitter opponents. Burke finely sums up his character in his 
Letter to a Noble Lord : “ He was a man of admirable parts, of 
general knowledge, of a versatile understanding, fitted for every 
sort of business ; of infinite wit and pleasantry, of a delightful 
temper, and with a mind most disinterested. But it would be 
only to degrade myself,” lie continues, ” by a weak adulation, 
and not to honour the memory of a great man, to deny that he 
wanted something of the vigilance and spirit of command which 
the times required.” 

Bv his wife Anne (d. 1797), daughter of George Speke of White 
Lackington, Somerset, Guilford had four sons, the eldest of 
whom, George Augustus (1757-1802), became 3rd earl on his 
father’s death. This earl was a member of parliament from 
1778 to 1792 and was a member of his father’s ministry and 
also of the royal household ; he left no sons when he died on 
the 20th of April 1802 and was succeeded in the earldom by his 
brother Francis (1761-1817), who also left no sons. The youngest 
brother, Frederick (1766-1827), who now became 5th earl of 
Guilford, was remarkable for his great knowledge and love of 
Greece and of the Greek language. He had a good deal to do 
with the foundation of the Ionian university at Corfu, of which 
he was the first chancellor and to which he was very liberal. 
Guilford, who was governor of Ceylon from 1798 to 1805, died 
unmarried on the 14th of October 1827. His cousin, Francis 
(1772-1861), a son of Brownlow North, bishop of Winchester 
from 1781 to 1820, was the 6th earl, and the latter’s descendant, 
Frederick George (b, 1876), became 8th earl in 1886. 

On the death of the 3rd earl of Guilford in 1802 the barony of 
North fell into abeyance between his three daughters, tlie 
survivor of whom, Susan (1797-1884), wife of John Sidney Doyle, 
who took the name of North, was declared by the House of 
Lords in 1841 to be Baroness North, and the title passed to her 
son, William Henry John North, the nth baron (b. 1836) 
(see North, Barons). 

For the Lord Keeper Guilford see the Lives by the Hon. R. North, 
edited by A. jessemp (1890) : and E. Foss, The Judges of England, 
vol. vii. (1848-1864). For the prime minister, Lord Norm, see 
Correspondence of George III. with Lord North, edited by W. B. 
Donne (1867) ; Horace Walpole, Journal of the Rei^n of George II L 
(1859), and Memoirs of the Reign of George III., edited by G. F. K. 
:^ker (1894) : Lord Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen, 
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QXfiLfOKD, a township, including a borough of the same 
1, in New Haven county, Connecticut, U.S.A., on Long 


name 


Island Sound and at the mouth of the Menunkatuck or West 
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fivtr^ Eboat 16 nv. £. by S^ ;of New Haven. Pop. of the towndbip^ 
including the borotigh:<if^X ^ 7^5 (jB? bsnigt^bam); (19^0), 
3001; pop. of thei Wough <1900)1 xsss^ <1910)^ 26^. The 
borough is served by the New Vork^New Haven & Hurtford 
railroad. On a plain is the borough green of nefuly is acrce^ 
which is shaded^ by some fine old elms and other trees, and in 
which there is a soldiers’ monument. Abont the gmen are 
semal churches and some of the better residences. On an 
emiiMsnoe comouuiding a fine view ef the Sound is an old stone 
bcMflae, erected in 1639 for a parsonage, meeting-hottse and 
iortificaiion ; it was made a state museum in t8^, when 
exCensivc alterations were made to restore the interior to iU 
original appearance. The Point of Rocks, in the harbour, is 
ah attractive resort during the summer season* There are 
about 12 ft. of water on the harbour bar at high tide. The 
principal industries of Guilford are coastwise trade, the 
manufacture of iron castings, brass castings, wagon wheels 
and school furniture, and the canning of vegetables. Near the 
coast ore quarries of fine granite ; the stone for the pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbour, 
was taken from them. 

Guilford was founded in 1639 as an mdepensrlent colony by a 
company of twenty-^five or more families from Kent, Surr^ 
and ^ssex, England, under the leadership of Rev. Henry Whit- 
field (1597-1657). While still on shipboard twenty-five members 
of tte company signed a plantation covenant whereliy they 
agreed not to desert the plantation wliich they were about to 
establish. Arriving at New Haven early in July 1639, they 
scdon began negotiations with the Indians for the purchase of 
land, and on the 39th of September a deed was signed by which 
the Indians conveyed to them the territory between East 
River and Stony Creek for la coatca, 12 Fathoms of Wampam, 
12 glasses (mirrors), 12 payer of shooes, 12 Hatchetts, 12 paire of 
Stockings, 12 Hooes, 4 kettles, is knives, 12 Hatts, 12 Por- 
ringers, 12 sfxioncs, and 2 English coates.” Other purchases of 
land from the Indians were made later. Before the close of the 
year the comply removed from New Haven and established the 
new colony ; it was known b>' the Indian name Menuricatuck 
for about four years and the name Guilford (from Guildford, 
England) was then substituted. As a provisional arrangement, 
civil power for the administration of justice and the preservation 
of the peace was vested in four persons until such time as a 
church should be organized. This was postponed until 1643 
when considerations of safety demanded that the colony should 
liecome a member of the New Haven Jurisdiction, and then 
only to meet the requirements for admission to this union were 
the church and church state modelled after those of New Haven. 
Even then, though suffrage was restricted to church members, 
Guilford planters who were not church members were required 
to attend town meetings and were allowed to offer objections 
to any proposed order or law. From 1661 until the absorption 
of the members of the New Haven Jurisdiction by Connecticut, 
in 1664, William I.eete (1611-1683), one of the founders of 
Guilford, was governor of the Jurisdiction, and under his leader- 
ship Guilford took a prominent part in furthering the sub- 
mission to Connecticut, which did away with the church state 
the restriction of suffrage to freemen. Guilford was the 
birthplace of Fitz-Greene Halleck (1796-1867), the poet ; of 
Samuel Tohnsoii (1696*1771), the first president of King’s 
College (now Columbia University); of Abraham Baldwin 
(1754-1807), prominent as a statesman and the founder of the 
University of Geoigia; and of Thomas Chittenden, the first 
governor of Vermont. The borough was incorporated in 1815. 

See B. C. Steiner, A of the PlanMion of MenuncehTueh 

anH of the (higinai Town of Guilford, Comwetfeut (Baltimore, 1897), 
and Proceedings ot the C^ehroiion of the jgsoth Annsvereary of Ms 
SeUkmmU of Guilford, ConmeeHcut (New Haven, 1889). 

OQIUAUHB, JBAH 8AFTISTB CLAVSB EUGfellE (1822- 
1905), FVench sculptor, wa.s bom at Montbard on the 4th of 
July 1822, and studied under Cavelier, Millet, and Baniaa, at 
the Boole des Beaux-Arts, which he entered in 1841, and where 
he gained the pris^ 4e Rome in 1845 Ttumeus findfagoici a 


rock Ul BMher’s ^oid.” He beegme d^or of th6 des 
BcouxfAfts m 2864, and of Fine 4 ^ iron 

1878 to xSn$ .Hhen the qftcft 

woprki have been; bought for inihliq gglleries, and hie monuments 
aver to be found in the public squeiea of the chief citiea of F|^ce* 
At RheimB there is his bnnm statue.of *VColbeiit,’’ at^Dijoa hia 
“RnsOeau’’ ^monument. Tbe^ Luxembourg t(useumM>ts his 
“ Anacreon ” (1852), “Les Gmoques” <28S5),/**Eeucheur” 
(2855), and the marble bust of “Mgr Darbov ’/j the Versailles 
Museum the portrait td “Thiers*’.; |the Sorbonne L^aiy the 
marble bust of “ Victor le Qerc, doyen de la faculty des letties.” 
Other works of hk am at Trinity Chugeh, St Germain I’AuKei^i 
and the church of St Gotildei Pads. GuiUaume.was a prolific 
writer, principally on sculpture and architecture of the Classic 
period and of the Italian Renaissance. He was elected member 
of the Acackmie Fran9ai6e in 1862, and in 1891 was sent to 
Rome as director of the Acad^mie de France in that city. He 
was also elected an honorary member of the Royal Academy, 
London, 1669, on the institution of that class. 

GUILLABMB DE LORRIS <fl. 1230), the author of the earlier 
section of the Roman de la rose, derives his surname from a small 
town about equidistant from Montargis and Gien> in the present 
department of Loiret. This and the fact of his authorship may 
be said to be the cmly things positively known about him. The 
mt)ric of the poem, where his own part finishes, attributes Jean de 
Meun’s continuation to a period forty years later than William’s 
death and the consequent interruption of the romance. Arguing 
backwards, this death used to be put at about 1260 ; but Jean 
de Meun's own work has recently been dated earlier, and so the 
composition of tlie first part has been thrown back to a period 
before 1240. The author represents himself as having dreamed 
the dream wluch furnished the substance of the poem in his 
twentieth year, and as liaving set to work to “ rhyme it ” five 
years later. The later and longer part of the Roman shows 
signs of greater intellectual vigour and wider knowledge than tlie 
earlier and shorter, but Guillaume de lx>rris is to all appearance 
more original. The great features of his four or five thousand 
lines are, in the first place, the extraordinary vividness and 
beauty of his word-pictures, in which for colour, freshness 
and individuality he has not many rivals except in the greatest 
masters, and, secondly, the fashion of allegorical presentation, 
which, hackneyed and wearisome as it afterwards became, 
was evidently in his time new and striking. There are of course 
traces of it before, as in some romances, such as those of Raoul 
de Houdenc, in the troubadours, and in other writers ; but it 
was unquestionably Guillaume de Lorris who fixed the style. 

For on attempt to identify Guillaume de Lorris see L. Jarry, 
GuiUaume de Lorris et le testament d' Alphonse de Poitiers (1881). 
.Mso Paulin Paris in the Hist, lift, de la France^ vol. xxiii. 

GUILLAUHE DE PALERHE (Wiuiam of Palerne), hero of 
romance. The French verse romance was written at the desire 
of a Countess Yolaqde, generally identified with Yolande, 
daughter of Baldwin IV., count of Flanders. The English poem 
in alliterative verse was written about 1350 by a poet called 
William, at the desire of Humphrey Bohuii, earl of Hereford, 
(d, 1361). Guillaume, a foundling supposed to be of low d^ee, 
is brought up at the court of the emperor of Rome, and loves 
his daughter Melior who is destined for a Greek prince. The 
lovers flee into the woods disguised in bear-skins. Alfonso, 
who is Guillaume's cousin and a Spanish prince, has been 
changed into a wolf by his step-mother’s enchantments. He 
provide? food and protection for the fugitives, ^d Guillaume 
eventually triumphs over Alfonso’s father, and wins back from 
him his kii^dom. The benevolent werwolf is disenchanted, 
and marries Guillaume’s sister. 

See Guillaume de Paleme, ed. H. Michelant (Soc. d. one. fr,, 
187^ ; Mist. HU. ie la Frame, xxH. 829 ; William of Palerme, ed. 
Sir F. Madden (Roxburghe Club, 1632), and W. W; Skeat <E. £; 
Text Soc., extra aeries No, 1, 186;) ; M. liUloza, in £ng. Studim 
(Heilbn>mi| iv. 1196). The prose veraioh of the French roxnance, 
printed by N. Bonfons, passed through several editions. 

GDIUAUME D’OBAEGB (A. 8x2),; ako known as Gbillaui^ 
Fierahcacei St Guillaume de Gellone, and the Marquis au coutt 
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lies, was th^ ceRtrial figure of tiie southern tydte of French 
by the «rein^ the ««ilr d 0^ 

The cycle d OuiBaume has more unity: ehan the other great 
cycfes of Chhi^emagtle or of Doon de Uayenoe, the various 
poems which compose it forming bitUKhes of the main story 
mther than mdef)end^nt epic poems. There exist numerous 
cydic MSS. m whfch them is an attempt at presenting a con- 
tmuous histct&pi^Hiqm of Guillaume and his family. MS. Royal 
so D xi. in the ^Jtish Musetwn contains eighteen dumsons 
of the cyde. Guillaume, son of Thierry or Theodoric and of AHe, 
daughter of Charles Martel, was bom in the north of Erance 
about the rhiddle of the 8th century. He became one of the best 
soMtos and thisted eounsellors of Oiarlemagnc, and in 790 was 
made count of TOutouse, when Charles’s scm Louis the Pious 
was pat under his charge. He subdued the Gascons, and 
defmded l^arboime against the infidels. In 793 Hescham, the 
successor df Abd-al-Rahman II., proclaimed a holy war against 
the Christians, and collected an army of 100,000 men, half of 
which was directed against the kingdom df the Asturias, while 
the second invaded France, penetrating as far as Narbonne. 
GuiHaume met the invaders near the river Orbieux, at Villedaigne, 
where he was defeated, but only after an obstinate resistance 
which so far exhausted the Saracens that they were compelled to 
retreat to Spain. He took Barcelona from the Saracens in 803, 
and in the next year founded the monastery of Gellone (now Saint 
Chttlhem-le-D^sert), of which he became a member in 806. He 
died there m the odour of sanctity on the 28th of May 812. 

No less than thirteen historical personages bearing the name 
of William (Guillaume) have been thought by various critics 
to have their share in the formation of the legend. William, 
count of Provence, son of Boso II., again delivered southern 
France from a Saracen invasion by his victory at Fraxinet in 
973, and ended his life in a cloister. William Tow*head (Tele 
d*€t0upe), duke of Aquitaine (d. 983), showed a fidelity to Louis 
IV. paralleled by Guillaume d’Orange’s service to Ix)uis the 
Pious. The cycle of twenty or more chansons which form the 
geste of Guillaume reposes on the traditions of the Arab invasions 
of the south of France, from the battle of Poitiens (732) under 
Charles Martel onwards, and on the French conquest of Catalonia 
from the Saracens. In the Norse version of the Carolingian epic 
Guillaume appears in his proper historical environment, as a 
^ef under Charlemagne ; but he plays a leading part fai the 
Cmrannement Looys, describing the formal associations of 
Louis the Pious in the empire at Aix (813, the year after Guil- 
laume’s death), and after the battle of Aliscans it is from the 
emperor Louis that he seeks reinforcements. This anachronism 
arises from the fusion of the epic Guillaume with the champion 
of Louis IV., and from the fact that he was the military and civil 
chief of Louis the Pious, who was titular king of Aquitaine 
under his father from the time when he was three years old. 
The inconsistencies between the real and the epic Ouillaume 
are often left standing in the poems. The personages associated 
with Guillaume in his Spanish wars belong to Provence, and 
have names common in the south. The most famous of these 
are Beuves de Comaii^is, Emaud dc Girone, Garin d’Ansiun, 
Abner !e ch6tif, so called from his long ciiptivity with the Saracens. 
The separate existence of Aimer, who refus^ to sleep under a 
roof, and spent his whole life in warring against the infidel, is 
proved. He was Hadhemar, count of Narbonne, who in 809 
and 810 was one of the leaders sent by Louis agaiiist Tortosa. 
No doubt the others had historical prototypes. In the hands 
of the trouvires they became all brothers of Guillaume, and 
sons of Aymeri de Narbonne,^ the grandson of Garin de Monglanc, 
and his wife Ennenjart Nevertheless when Guillaume seeks 
help from Louis the emperor he finds all his relations in Laon, 
in accordance with his historic Frankish origin. 

^ The poexb of Aynieri de Narbonne contains the accouflt" of the 
young A3rmeri*s bmliant capture of Narbonne, Which he then 
receives as a fhf from C^hazlemagne, of hfe marriage With Ennenjart, 
sister of Bofiiiace, king of the Lombards, and of their children. The 
fifth dai^ter, Blaochefieur, is represented as the wife of Louis the 
Pious. The opening of this poem furnished, though indirectly, Che 
matter of the Aymerillot of Victor Hugo's Ugende des sihles. 


The central fact of the geste of Guillaume is the battle ol the 
Archamp or AHscam^ k which periled Guflhume^s heroic 
nephew^ Veaian or Vivien, a seemd Iceland. At the eleventh 
hour he summoned Guillaume to his help ag^ainst the overwhahn- 
ir^ forces 6f the Saracens. Guillaume arrived too late to help 
Vrriett, wa$ himself defied, and returned alone to his Wife 
Guibourc, leaving hts knights all dead or .prisoners. This event 
is related in a Norman*French transcript of an old French 
ckansm de ^este, the Chanpun de WfHewie-*-* which onlv was 
brought to bght in 1901 at the sale of the boojes of Sir Henry 
Hope Edwardes— 'in the Covenant Vivien ^ a recension of an older 
French chanson and in Alisems, Aliscans continues the story, 
teltiu^ how Guillaume obtained remforcements from Laon, and 
how, with the help of the comic hero, the scullion Rainouart 
pr Rennewart, he avenged the defeat of Aliscan.s and his nephew’.s 
d^tk. Rainouart turns out to be the brother of GuiUimine's 
wife Guibourc, who was before her marriage the Saracen princess 
and enchantress Orable. Two other poems are consecrated to 
his later exploits. La Bataille Loqutfer, the work of a FVench 
Sicilian poet, Jendeu de Bric(fl. 1170), and Le Moniage Rainouart, 
The starting-point of Herbrn-t Ic due of Dammartin (fl. 1x70) 
in Foueon de Candie (C^ndie « Gandia in Spain ?) is the return 
of Guillaume from the battle; and the Italian compilation 
1 Nerbomsi, based on these and other chansotis, seems m some 
cases to represent an earlier tradition than the later of the French 
chansons, although its author Andrea di Darberino wrote towards 
the end of the 14th century. The minnesinger Wolfram von 
Esebenbach based his Willehahn on a Fren^ original which 
must have differed from the versions we have. Tlie variations 
in the story of the defeat of Aliscans or the Arcliant, and the 
numerous inconsistencies of the narratives even when (considered 
separately have occupied many critics. Aliscans (Aleschans, 
Al)rscamps, Elysii Campi) was, however, generally taken to 
represent the Imttle of Villedaigne, and to take its name from 
the famous cemetery outside Ajles. Wolfram von Eschcnbach 
even mentions the tombs which studded the field of battle. 
Indications that this tradition was not unassailable were not 
lacking before the discovery of the Chanpun de WiUame, which, 
although preserved in a very corrupt form, represents the earliest 
recension we have of the story, dating at least from the begin- 
ning of the 12th century. It seems probable that tlie Archant 
was situated in Spain near Vivien’s headquarters at Tortosa, and 
that Guillaume started from Barcelona, not from Orange, to 
his nephew’s help. The account pf the disaster was modified by 
sucxressive trowohres, and the uncertainty of their methods may 
be judged by the fact that in the Chanpun de Willatne two con- 
secutive accounts (ii. 450-1326 and ii. 1326-2420) of the fight 
appear to be set side by side as if they were separate episodes. 
Le Coufonnemeni Looys, already mentioned, Le Charroi de Nimes 
(12th century) in which Guillaume, who had been forgotten in 
the distribution of fiefs, enumerates his servi(!es to the terrified 
Louis, and Aliscans (12^ century), wi^ the earlier Chanpun, are 
among the finest of the French epic poems. The figure of 
Vivien is among the most heroic elaborated by the trouvires, 
and the giant Rainouart has more than a touch of Rabelaisian 
humour. 

The chansons de geste of the cycle of Guillaume arc : Entanoes 
Garin de Monglane (X5th century) and Gann de Monglane (13th 
century), on which is founded the prose romance of Guirin de 
Monglane, printed xn the 15th century by jehan Trepperel and 
often later; Girars de Viane {13th century, by Bertrand de Bar- 
sur-Aube), ed. P. Tarb6 (Reinis, 1850) ; Hernaut de Beaulande 
(fragment I4lh century) ; Renier de Gmnes, which only survives 
,in its prose form ; Aytneri de Narbonne (r. 1210) by Bertrand dt* 
Bar-sur-Aub^ed. L. Demaisoii (Soc. des anc. textes fr., Paris, 2 vols., 
188^ ; Les Enfances Guillaume (13th century) ; Les Narbonnais, 
ed. K. Suchief (Soc. des anc. textes fr., 2 vols., 189^)) witli a Latin 
fragment dating from the nth century, preserved at the Ha^^e; 
Le Couronnemeni Looys (ed. E. Langlois, 1888)., Le Charroi de Nimes, 
La Prise d* Orange, Le Covenant Vivien, Aliscana, which were edited 
by W. J. A. Jonckbloet in Vol. i. of his GuiUaaim d* Orange (The 
Hague, 1834 ) ; > a critical text of Aliscans <HaUa, 1903, vol. L) is 
edited by E. Wienlxeck, W. Hartnacke and P* Rnsch ; Loquifee and 
Le Momage Rainouart (12th centnry| ; Bovon de Cofnrnarckis (t3th 
century), recension of the earlier Siege de Barbastre, by Adenito Ii 
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Boia, od. A. Schder (BniMds, ^^ 74)1 d'Andr^Hfls ij^th 

c^tuiy); La Pn$$ d$ Cg^Bs (i3tb century); La Mart Aimm de 
NaAionne. ed. J. Couray# de iWc (Soc. dee Aiieiens TexteH fran^is. 
l^ris. x88^) ' Poulqm de Candie (ed. P. Tdrb6, Keims, iS6o) ; Le 
Montofi GulUoama century); Lea Bntances Vivien (ed. C. 

Wahlund and If. v, FexliteeUi Upsala and Paris, 1895) ; Ckanfun 
de Willame (Chievrick Frees, 1903), deec^bed by P. Meyer in Romania 
(xxxiii. 597-61^. The ninth branch of the KarlamdgnUs Saaa (ed, 
C. R. linger^ Christiania, i860) deals with the geste of Gutuaume. 
2 Nerboneei is edited ^ J. G. Isola. (Bologna, 1877, &c.). 

See. C. lUvillout, Etude hist, et liU, sur la vita sancH WiUelmi 
(MontoeUier, 1876) ; W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Guillaume d* Orange 
(a vols., 1854, The Hague) ; L. Qhurus (p.s. for W. Volk), Hersoe 
Wilhelm von Aquitanien (Monster, 1865) ; P. Paris, in Hist, Util de 
la France (vol. xxit., 185a) ; L. Gautier, Epopies Jranvaiees (yol. iv., 
and ed., 1882) ; R. Weeks, The newly discovered Chanfun de Willame 
(Chicago, 1904) : A. Thomas, l^iudes romanes (Paris, 1891), on 
Vivien ; L. ^tet, S. Vidian de Martres^Tolosanes ** in Bull, de 
litt. eccHs, (Toulouse, 190a) ; P. Becker, IHe altfrs. Wilhelmsage u, 
ihre Beeiehung su Wilhelm dem Heiligen (Halle, 1896), and Der 
sUdfransdsis^ Sogenhreis umd. seine Problems (Halle, 1898) ; A. 

i eanroy, *' Etudes sur le cyde de Guillaume au court nez " (in 
Romania, vols. 25 and a6, 1896 j 8^) ; H. Suchier, Recherches 
Hur . . . Guillaume d'Orange ** (in Romania^ vol. 3a, 1903). The 
conclusions arrived at by earlier writers are combated by Joseph 
B6dier in the first volume, *' Le Cycle de Guillaume d 'Orange '* 
(1908), of his Ueendes Spiques, in which he constructs a theory that 
the cyde of GuiUaume d'Orange grew up round the various shrines 
on the pilgrim route to Saint Gilles of Provence and Saint James of 
Compostelia — that the chansons de geste were, in fact, the product 
of xith and xaih century trou vires, exploiting local ecclesiastical 
traditions, and were not rleveloped from earlier poems dating back 
perhaps to the lifetime of Guillaume of Toulouse, the saint of 
GeUone. 

fiUlLLBlIOT (Fr. guillemot the name accepted by nearly 
all modem authors for a sea-bird, the Colymhus iroile of 
Linnaeus and the Uria iroile of l4itham, which nowadays it 
seems seldom if ever to bear among those who, from their voca- 
tion, are most conversant with it, though, according to Willughby 
and Ray his translator, it was in their time so called “ by Siose 
of Northumberland and Durham.” Around the coasts of Britain 
it is variously known as the frowl, kiddaw or skiddaw, langy 
(cf. Ice. Langvia), lavy, marrock, murre, scout (cf, Coof ), 
scuttock, strany, tinker or tinkershirc and willock. In former 
days the ^illemot yearly frequented the cliffs on many parts 
of the British coasts in countless multitudes, and tliis is still 
the case in tlie northern parts of the United Kingdom ; but 
more to the southward nearly all its smaller settlements have 
been rendered utterly desolate by the wanton and cruel destruc- 
tion of their tenants during the breeding season, and even the 
inhabitants of those which were more crowded had become so 
thinned that, but for the intervention of the Sea Birds Preserva- 
tion Act (32 & 33Vict. c.ap. 17), which provided under penalty 
for the safety of this and certain other species at the time of 
year when they were most exposed to danger, they would iin- 
(lucstionabl)’ by this time have been exterminated so far as 
Eiwland is concerned. 

Part of the guillemot’s history is still little understood. We 
know that it arrives at its wonted breeding stations on its 
accustomed day in spring, that it remains there till, towards the 
end of the summer, its young are hatched and able, as they soon 
are, to encounter the perils of a seafaring life, when away go all, 
parents and progeny. After that time it commonly happens 
that a few exampl^ are occasionally met with in hays and shadow 
waters. Tempestuous weather will drive, ashore a large number 
in a state of utter destitution— -many of them inde^ are not 
unfrequently waited up dead — but what becomes of the bulk 
of the birds, not merely the comparatively few thousands that 
are natives of Britain, but the tens and hundreds of thousands, 
not to say millions, that are in summer denizens of more northern 
latitudes, no one can say. This mysteiy is not peculiar to the 
gutUeinol, hut is shared by all the AlcUae that inhabit the 
Atlaiftic O ean. Examples stray every seasem across the Bay of 

^ The word, however, seems to he cognate with or derived from 
the Welib'knd Manx Guillem, or Gwilvm as Pennant spells it. The 
association may have no zeal meaning, but one cannot help com- 
paring the resemblance between the French guillemot and Gmllaume 
with that between the English willock (another name for the bird) 
and WilHani. 


Biscay, lure found . off the coasts of S^pain and Portugal,: enter 
the Mediterranean and xeacb Italiaii v9fral;ers> or» keeping further 
south, may even touch the Madeiras, Claries or Azores ; but 
these bei^* no {»oportion whatever , to the mighliy hosts of whom 
they are litenwy the ** scouts,’’ and whose position and move- 
ments they no more reveal than do thC; vedettes of a well- 
appointed army. The common guillemot of bo^ sides of the 
Atlantic is replaced farther northward by a species with a stouter 
bill, the U, and or 17 . hruenmchi of ornithologists, and on the 
west coast of North America by the V. californica. The habits 
of all these are fessentially the same, and the structural resem- 
blance between all of them and the'Auks is so great t^ several 
systematists have relegated them to the genus Alca, confin^ 
the genus Uria to the guillemots of another group, of which 
the type is the U, gryUa, the black guillemot of British authors, 
the dovekey or Greenland dove of sailors, the tysty of Shetlanders. 
This bird assumes in summer an entirely blade plumage with 
the exception of a white patch on each wing, while in winter 
it is b^tifully marbled with white and bl^k. Allied to it 
as species or geographical races are the U, mandii, U, columba 
and U, carbo. All these differ from the larger guillemots by 
laying two or thziee eggs, which are generally placed in some 
secrure niche, while the members of the other group lay but a 
j single egg, which is invariably exposed on a bare ledge. (A. N.) 

OUlLUCHl^ a French word for an ornament, ei^er painted 
I or carved, which was one of the principal decorative bands 
employed by the Greeks in their temples or on their vases. 
Guilloches are single, double or triple ; they consist of a scries 
of circles equidistant one from the other and enclosed in a band 
which winds round them and interlaces. This guilloche is 
of Asiatic Origin and was largely employed in the decoration of the 
Assyrian palaces, where it was probably copied from Chaldaean 
work, as there is an early example at Erech which dates from the 
time of Gudea (2294 b.c.). ITie ornament as painted by the 
Greeks has almost entirely disappeared, but traces are found in 
the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus ; and on the terra-cotta slabs 
by which the timber roofs of Greek temples were protected, it is 
painted in colours which are almost as brilliant as when first 
produced, those of the Treasury of Gela at Olympia being of great 
beauty. These examples are double guilloches, with two rows of 
circles, each with an independent interlacing band and united 
by a small arc with palmette inside; in both the single and double 
guilloches of Greek work there is a flower in the centre of the 
circles. In the triple guilloche, the centre row of circles comes 
half-way between the others, and the enclosing band crosses 
diagonally both ways, interlacing alternately. TlSe best example 
of the triple guilloche is that which is carved on the torus mould- 
ing of the base and on the small convex moulding above the 
echinus of the capitals of the columns of the Ercchtheum at 
Athens. It was largely employed in Roman work, and the single 
guilloche is found almost universally as a border in mosaic 
pavements, not only in Italy but throughout Europe. In the 
Renaissance in Italy it was also a favourite enrichment for 
borders and occasionally in France and England. 

GUILLON, MARIB NICOLAS SYLVEBTRE (1760-1847). 
French ecclesiastic, was bom in Paris on the ist of Janut^ 1760. 
He was librarian and almoner in the household of the princess de 
Lamballe, and when in 1792 she was executed, he fled to the 
provmces, where under the name of Pastel he practised medicine. 
A man of facile conscience, he afterwards served in turn under 
Napoleon, the Bourbons and the Orleanists, and became canon of 
St Denis, bishop of Morocco and dean of the Sorbonne. 

Among his many literary works are a Collection des brefs du pape 
Pie VI (1796), Bhliotktque choisie des pirns grecs ei latins (i8aa, 
26 vols.) and a French translation of Cyprian with notes (1837, a 
vols.). 

GUILLOTINE,' the instmment for inflicting ca.pital punish- 
ment by decapitation, introduced into France at tl^ period of the 
Revolution. It consists of two upright posts suxmounted by a 
cross beam, and grooved so as to guide an obliqne-edged knife, 
the back of which is heavily weighted to make it fall svriftly and 
with force when the cord by whidiit is held aloft is let go. Some 
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ascribe the invention of the machine to the Peri^ians; : and 
previous to the period when it obtained notoriety under its 
present name it hM been in use in Scotlandv Eof^land ^ various 
partsof the continent. There is still preserm m the antiquarian 
museum of Edinburgh the rude guiUotine called the ** maidim ” 
by whidi the regent Morton was decapitated in 1581. The last 
persons decapitated by tbe Scottish ** maiden were the marquis 
of Aii^ll in 266X and his son the earl of Argyll in 1685. 
It would appear that no similiar machine was ever in general 
use in Enj^and; but until 1650 there existed in the forest 
of Hardwick^ which was coextensive with the parish of 
Halifax/ West Riding, Yorkshire, a mode of trial and execution 
called the gibbet law, by which aielon convicted of theft within 
the liberty was sentenced to be decapitated by a machine called 
the Halifax gibbet. A print of it is contained in a small book 
called HaUf^ and its Gibbet Law (2708), and in Gibson’s edition 
of Camden’s Britannia (1722). In Germany the machine was in 
general use during the middle ages, under the name of the Dieky 
the Hobel or the Dolabra, 'Fwo old German engravings, the one 
by George Penez, who died in 1550, and the other by Heinrich 
Aldegrever, with the date 1553, represent the death of a son of 
Titus Manlius by a similcur instrument, and its employment for 
the execution of a Spartan is the subject of the engraving of the 
eighteenth symbol in the volume entitled Symbolicae quaestiones 
de universo genere, by Achilles Bocchi (1555). From the 13th 
century it was used in Italy under the name of Mannaia for the 
execution of criminals of noble birth. The Chrmique de Jean 
d* Antony first published in 1835, gives minute details of an execu- 
tion in which it was employed at Genoa in 1507 ; and it is 
elaborately described by P^re Jean Baptiste Labat in his Voyage 
en Espagne et en Italie en 1730. It is mentioned by Jacques, 
viscomte de Puys^gur, in his Memoires as in use in the south of 
France, and he describes the execution by it of Marshal Mont- 
morency at Toulouse in 2632. For about a century it had, how- 
ever, fallen into general disuse on the continent ; and Dr 
Guillotine, who first suggested its use in modern times, is said 
to have obtained his information regarding it from the description 
of an execution that took place at Milan in 1702, contained in | 
an anonymous work entitled Voyage historique et politique de \ 
Suissse, d^ Italie, et d\ 4 Uefnagne, 

Guillotine, who was bom at Saintes, May 28, 2738, and elected 
to the Constituent Assembly in 1789, brought forward on the 
ist December of that year two propositions regarding capital 
punishment, the second of which was that, ^*in all cases of 
capital punishment it shall be of the same kind — that is, decapita- 
tion— and it shall be executed by means of a machine.” The 
reasons urged in support of this proposition were that in cases 
of capital punishment the privilege of execution by decapitation 
should no longer be confined to the nobles, and that it was 
desirable to render the process of execution as swift and painless 
as possible. The debate was brought to a sudden termination 
in peals of laughter caused by an indiscreet reference of Dr 
Guillotine to his machine, but his ideas seem gradually to have 
leavened the minds of the Assembly, and after various debates 
decapitation was adopted as the method of execution in the 
penal code which became law on the 6th October 1791. At first 
it was intended that decapitation should be by the sword, but 
on account of a memorandum by M. Sanson, the executioner, 
pointing out the expense and certain other inconveniences 
attending that method, the Assembly referred the question to a 
committee, at whose request Dr Antoine Louis, secretary to the 
Academy of Surgeons, prepared a memorandum on the subject. 
Without mentioning the name of GuiUotine, it recommended the 
adoption of an instrument similar to that which was formerly 
suggested by him. The Assembly decided in favour of the report, 
and the contract was offered to the person who usually provided 
the instruments of justice ; but, as his terms were considered 
exorbitant, an agreement Was ultimately come to with a German 
of the name of Schmidt, who, under the direction of M. Louis, 
furnished a machine for each- of the French departments. After 
satisfactory experiments had been made with the machine on 
several deM bodies in the hospital of BicStre, it was erected on 


the Place de Grhft for the execution of the higfawa3mian Pelletier 
on the 25th April 2793. the experiments rq{arding the 
machine were being carried on, it received Um namt. Lamisette 
or La Petite Louison, but the mind of the nation seems $o<m to 
have reverted to Guillotine, who first suggested its use ; amd in 
the Journal des rh^ntions de Paris for 28th April 2792 it is 
■ mentioned as la gmlhtine, a name which it thenceforth bore 
both popularly and officially. In 2795 question was much 
debated as to whether pr not death by the guiUotine was in- 
stantaneous, and in support of the negative side the case of 
Charlotte Corday was adduced whose countenance, it is said, 
blushed as if with indignation when the executioner, holding up 
the head to tjhe public gaze, struck it with his fist. The. connexion 
: of the instrument with the horrors of the Revolution has hindered 
its introduction into other countries, but in 1853 it was adopted 
under the name of FaUsekwert or FaUbeil by the kingdom of 
Saxony ; and it is used for the execution of sentences of death 
in France, Belgium and some parts of Germany. It has often 
been stated that Dr GuiUotine perished by the instrument which 
j bears his name, but it is beyond question that he survived the 
I Revolution and died a natural death in 1814. 

j See S^dillot, R^ftfixions historiques et physiotogiques sur le supplies 
de la guillotine (1795) I Sm Opinion sur le supptice de la guillotine, 
(1796); R6veill6*Panse, Etude biographique sur Guillotine (Paris, 
2851) ; Notice historique et physiologique sur le supplice de la guil- 
lotine (Paris, 1830) ; Louis Dubois, Recherches historiques et physio- 
logiques sur la guillotine et ditails sur Sanson (Paris, 1843) ; and a 
paper by J. W. Croker in the Quarterly Review for December 1843, 
reprinted separately in 1850 under the title The Guillotine, a historical 
Essay. «• 

GUILTf a lapse from duty, a crime, now usually the fact of 
wilful wrong-doing, the condition of being guilty of a crime, 
hence conduct deserving of punishment. The 0 . Eng. form 
of the word is gyU. The New English Dictionary rejects for 
phonetic reasons the usually accepted connexion with the 
Teutonic root gold-, to pay, seen in Ger. gelten, to be of value, 
Geld, money, payment, English “ yield.” 

GU1MARAE8 (sometimes written Guimaraens\y a town of 
northern Portugal, in the district of Braga, formerly included in 
the province of Entre-Minho-c-Douro ; 36 m, N.E. of C^rto 
by the Trofa-Guimarftes branch of the O^rto-Corunna railway. 
Pop. (1900) 9104. Guimarftes is a very ancient town with 
Moorish fortifications ; and even the quarters which are locally 
described as “ new ” date partly from the 15th century. It 
occupies a bw hill, skirted on the north-west by a small tributary 
of the river Ave. The citadel, founded in the ixth century by 
Count Henry of Burgundy, was in 1094 the birthplace of his 
son Alphonso, the first king of Portugal. The font in which 
.\lphonso was baptized is preserved, among other interesting 
relics, in the collegiate church of Santa Maria da Oliveira, ” St 
Ma^ of the Olive,” a Romanesque building of the X4th century, 
which occupies the site of an older foundation. This church 
owes its name to the legend that the Visigothic king W^ba 
(672-680) here declined the crown of Spain, until his olive wood 
spear-shaft blossomed as a sign that he should consent. This 
convent of Sfto Domingos, now a museum of antiquities, has a 
fine 22th-i3tb century cloister ; the town hall is built in the blpd 
of Moorish and Gothic architecture known as Manoelline. 
GuimarScs has a flourishing trade in wine and farm produce ; 
it also manufactures cutlery, linen, leather and preserved fruits. 
Near the town are Citania, the ruins of a prehistoric Iberian 
city, and the hot sulphurous springs of Taipas, frequented since 
the 4th century, when Guimarfies itself was founded. 

GUIMARD, MARIE MADELEINE (1743-1816), French dancer, 
was bom in Paris on the loth of October 1743. For twenty-five 
years she was the star of the Paris Op 4 ra. She made herself 
even more famous by her love affairs, especially by her long 
liaison with the prince de Soubise. She Ixiught a magnificent 
house at Pantin, and built a private theatre conn^ed with it, 
where Colic’s Pariie de chasse de Henri IV which was prohibited 
in public, and most of the Proverbes of Carmontelle (Louis 
Carrogis, 2717-1806), and similar licentious performances were 
given to the delight of high society. In 2772, in defiance of the 
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aicbbishop of Pftrb^ sht opened a gofgeous botisfi with a theetre 
seating five hundred speetators in the Cbaigwte d'Antin^ In this 
Temple of Teipskhoiey ns she named k^i the wildest orgies took 
p]a(!e. In ryfifi she was compelled to get rid of the property^ 
and it was disposed of by lottery f w ter benefit for the sum of 
300^000 francs. Soon after her retirement in 17S9 she married 
Jean Etienne Desprteux (174^-1^30), dancer, song-writer and 
playwright. 

GUIMR, JEAN BAFTUTB French industriid 

chemist, was bom at Voiron on the ioth of July 1795. Hestudied 
at the if^cole Polytechnique in Paris^ and m 1817 entered the 
Administration des Poudres et Salp^tres. In 1828 he was 
awarded the prize offered by theSoci^t^ d’Encouragement p^r 
rindustrie Nationale for a process of making artificial ultramarii^ 
with all the properties of the substance prepared from lapis 
lazuli ; and six years later he resigned his official positbn in 
order to devote himself to the commercial production of that 
material, a factory for which he established at Fleurieux sur 
Safine. He died on the 8th of April 1871. 

His son ^MiLE £tiENN£ GliiMET, boTH at Lyons on the 26th 
of June 1836, succeeded liim in the direction of the factory, 
and founded the Mus^e Guimet, which was first located at Lyons 
in 1879 and was handed over to the state and transfmed to 
Paris in 1885. Devoted to travel, he was in 1876 commissi<med 
by the minister of public instruction to study the religions of 
the Far East, and the museum contaias many of the fruits of 
this expedition, including a fine collection of Japanese and 
Chinese porcelain and many objects relating not merely to the 
religions of the EastTbut also to those of ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. He wrote Lettres sur VAl^ie (1877 ) and PtBrnmades 
japonaises (1880), and also some musical compositions, including 
a grand opera, Tat- 7 'soung (1894). 

GUINBA, the general name allied by Europeans to part of 
the western coast region of equatorial Africa, and also to the 
gulf formed by the great bend of the coast line eastward and then 
southward. Like many other geographical designations the 
use of which is controlled neither by natural nor political 
boundaries, the name has been very differently employed by 
different writers and at different perils. In the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, the Guinea coast may he said to extend from 
T3® N. to 16® S., from the neighbourhood of the Gambia to Cape 
Negro. Southern or Lower Guinea comprises the coasts of 
Galxin and Ixiango (known also as French Congo) and the Portu- 
guese possessions on the south-west coast, and Northern or 
Upper Guinea stretches from the river Casamance to and inclusive 
of the Niger cfelta, Cameroon occupying a middle position. In 
a narrower use of the name, Guinea is the cx)ast only from Cape 
Palmas to the Gabon estuary. Originally, on the other hand, 
Guinea was supposed to begin as far north as Cape Nun, opposite 
the Canary Islands, and Gomes Azurara, a Portuguese historian 
of the 15th century, is said to be the first authority who brings 
the boundary south to the Senegal. 'Fhe derivation of the name 
is uncertain, but is probably taken from Ghinea, Ginnie, Genni 
or Jenni, a town and kingdom in the basin of the Niger, famed 
for the enterprise of its merchants and dating from the 8th 
century a.I). The name Guinea is found on maps of the middle 
of the t4th centuiy, but it did not come into general use in 
Europe till towards the close of the isth century.' 

* Guinea may, however, be derived from Ghana (or Ghanata) the 
name of the oldest known state in the western Sudan. Ghana dates, 
according to some autlmrities, from the 3rd century a.d. Fiom 
the 7th to the xath century it was a powerful empire, its dominions 
extending, apparently, from the Atumtic to the Niger bend. At 
one lime tenn6 was included within its borders. Ghana was finally 
conquered by the Mandingo kings of Melle in the 13th century. Its 
capital, also called , Ghana, was west of the Niger,'and is generally 
ipteed some 200 m. west of Jenn6. In this district L. Despla^es 
disoovared in 1907 numerous remains of a once extensive city, 
which he identihed as those of Ghana. The ruins lie 25 m. W. of 
the Niger, on both banks of a martgot, and are about 40 m. N. by E. 
of La G6ogf»pki§t xvi. 329). By some writers 

^ however, ident^ed with Walate^ which town is men- 
Awa historians as the capital of Ghanata. The identifica- 
tion . Ghana ci^ with Tenn^ is not instil, though Idrisi seems 
to be describitig Jenne when wTiting of ** Ghana the Great.** 


Altfaoni^ the term Gulf, of Guinea* is applied genexsOy to that 
part dithe coast soutfa ol Chpe Fftteas iod north of tte noulh 
of tteGoagor> paxticular iAdenMionslteedieff desigim- 

tiom. The bay fonnai by theieonj^rktion of tte land between 
Cape St Paul and the Nun moudi of die Niger is known as the 
of Benin, the name being that of the once powerfiul native 
ilfile whose teritory formerly extended over tte whole district. 
The Bight of Biafra, or Mafia (named’afler the town of Malra in 
sootbeni Portugal), betwaen Capes Formosa and Lppez, is tte 
most eastern part of the Gulf of Guinea ; it contains the islands 
Fernando Po, Prince’s and St Thomas’s. The name Bkfra^ 
as indicating tte country— <leU into disuse in the later part of 
the xgth century. 

The coast is generally so low as to be visible to navigators only 
within a very short distance, the mangrove trees teing their 
only sailing marks. In the l^ht of Biafra the coast farms an 
exception, being high and bold, with the Gtmeroon Mountains 
for background. At Siena Leone also there is bi^ land. The 
^st in many {^es maintains a dead level for 30 to 50 m. 
inland. Vegetation is exccedingh* luxuriant and varied. The 
pabn-oil tree is indigenous and abundant from the river Gambia 
to the Congo. The fauna comprises nearly all the more temadc- 
aUc of African animals. The inhabitants are the true Negro 
stock. 

By the early traders the coast of Upper Guinea was given 
names founded on the productions characteristic of the different 
parts. The Grain (oast, that part of the Guinea coast extending 
for 500 m. from Sierra Leone eastward to Cape Palmas received 
its name from the export of the seeds of several plants of a 
peppery character, called variously grains of paradise, Guinea 
pepper and melegueta. The name Grain coast was first applied 
to this region in 1455. It was occasionally styled the Windy or 
Windward coast, from the frequenc)' of short but furious 
tornadoes throughout the year. Towards tte end of tte x8th 
century, Guinea pepper was supplanted in Europe by peppep 
from the East Indies. The name now is seldom used, the Grain 
coast being divided between the British colony of Sierra Leone 
and the republic of Literia. The Ivory coast extends from Cape 
Pahnas to 3° W., and obtained its name from the quantity of 
ivory exported therefrom. It is now a French possession. East- 
wards of the Ivory coast ore the Gold and Slave coasts. The 
Niger delta was for long known as the Oil rivers. To two 
regions only of the coast is the name Guinea officially applied, 
the French and Portuguese colonies north of Sierra Leone being 
so styled. 

Of the various names by which the divisions of Lower Guinea 
were known, Loango was applied to the country south of the 
Gabun and north of the Congo river. It is now chiefly included 
in French Congo. Congo was used to designate the country 
immediately south of the river of the some name, usually spoken 
of until the last half of the 19th century as the Zaire. Congo is 
now one of the subdivisions of Portuguese West Africa (see 
Angola). It must not be confounded with the Belgian 
Cor^. 

. Few questions in historical geography have been more keenly 
discussed tlian that of the fi^rst discovery of Guinea by the 
navigators of modern Europe. Lancelot Malocello, a Ge^se, 
in 1270 reached at least as far as the C^anaries. The first direct 
attempt to find a sea route to India was, it is said, also made by 
Genoese, Ugolino and Guido dc Vivaldo, Tedisio Doria and others 
who equipped two galleys and sailed south along the African 
coast in 1291. Beyond the fact that they passed Cape Nun 
there is no trustworthy record of tteir voyage. In 1 346 a Catalan 
expedition started for “ the river of gold ” on the Guinea coast ; 
its fate is unknown. The French cl^ that between 1364 and 
1410 the people of Dieppe sent out several expeditions to Guinea ; 
a)id Jean de B6thenootirt, who settled in the Canaries about 
1402, made explorations towards the south. At length the 
consecutive efforts of riie navigators employed by Prince Henry 
of Portugal— Gil Eanixes, Diniz Diaz, Nuno Tristam, Alvaro 
Fernandez, Cadamosto, Usodimare and Diego Gomez— ‘Xnade 
known the coast as far as the Gambia, and by the end 
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of the 15th centiuy the whole region was familiar to 

Europeans. ^ ^ 

For further intomatioii see Sbi^bqai.^ Gold Coast, Ivoby Coast, 
Fbbmch Guinba, Portuqubsb Guinb^ ijhBRiA, For 
history of European discoveriesi consult G. E. de Azurara, Chtonica 
de d^SeoMMnto e conquiista dt G«tW, published, With an ihtro> 
duction, by Bartos de ^tatem (Paris, 1841), English translation, 
Th§ Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, by C. R. Beasley and £. 
Prestage (Hakluyt Society publications, 2 vob., London, X896-X899), 
vol. ii. nas an introduction on the early history of African explora- 
tion, Ac, with full bibliographical notes). L. Estancelin, ReckercAes 
sur ies voyages et dicouvertes des navigateurs normands en Afrique 
(Paris, 2832) ; Villault de Bellefond, ReUdion des cosies d^Afrique 
appeUhs GuMe (Paris, 16G9 ) ; Pdre Labat, Nouvelie Relation de 
vAfrique oecidentale (Paris, 1728) ; Desmarquets, Mtm. chron, pour 
senir d Vhist de Dieppe (X875) ; Santarem, RrioriU de la dicquverte 
des pays siiuis sur la cdte oecidentale d'Afrii^ (Paris, 184a) ; R. H. 
Major, Life of Prince Henry the Navigator (^ndon, x868) ; and the 
eUmorate review of Major's work by M. Codine in the Bulletin de la 
Soc, de Giog. (1873) ; A. E, Nordenskidld, Periplus (Stockholm, 
1897) ; The Story of Africa, vol. i. (London, 1892), edited by Dr 
Robert Brown. 

GUINEA, a gold coin at one time current in the United 
Kingdom. It was first coined in 1663, in the reign of Charles 
from gold imported from the Guinea coast of West Africa by a 
company of merchants trading under charter from the British 
crown— hence the name. Many of the first guineas bore an 
elephant on one side, this being the stamp of the company ; 
in 1675 8. castle was added. Issued at the same time as the 
guinea were five-guinea, two-guinea and half-guinea pieces. 
The current value of the guinea on its first issue was twenty 
shillings. It was subsidiary to the silver coinage, but this latter 
was in such an unsatisfactory state that the guinea in course of 
time became over-valued in relation to silver, so much so that 
in 1694 it had risen in value to thirty shillings. The rehabilita- 
tion of the silver coinage in William III.’s reign brought down 
the value of the guinea to 21s. 6d. in 1698, at which it stood until 
1717, when its value was fixed at twenty-one shillings. This 
value the guinea retained until its disappearance from the 
coinage. It was last coined in 1813, and was superseded in 1817 
by the present principal gold coin, the sovereign. In 1718 the I 
quarter-guinea was first coined. The third-guinea was first 
struck in George III.'s reign (1787). To George III.'s reign also | 
belongs the “ spade-guinea,’* a guinea having the shield on the 
reverse pointed at the base or spade-shaped. It is still customary 
to pay subscriptions, professional fees and honoraria of all kinds, 
in terms of “ guineas,** a guinea being twenty-one shillings. 

GUINEA FOWL, a well-known domestic gallinaceous bird, 
so called from the country whence in modern times it was 
brought to Europe, the Meleagrts and Avis or Gallina NunUdica 
of ancient authors.^ Little is positively known of the wild stock 
to which we owe our tame birds, nor can the period of its re- 
introduction (for there is apparently no evidence of its domestica- 
tion being continuous from the time of the Romans) be assigned 
more than roughly to that of the African discoveries of the 
^rtuguese. It does not seem to have been commonly known 
till the middle of the 16th century, when John Caius sent a 
description and figure, with the name of GaUus Mauritanus, to 
Gesner, who published both in his Paredipomena in 1555, and 
in the same year Belon also gave a notice and woodcut under 
the name of PouUe de la Guinie ; but while the former authors 
properly referred their bird to the ancient Meleagrts, the latter 
confounded the Meleagrts and the turkey. 

The ordinary guinea fowl of the poult^-yard (see also Poultry 
AND Poultry-Farming) is the Numtda meleagrts of ornitho- 
logists. The chief or oiUy changes which domestication seems 
to have induced in its appearance are a tendency to albinism 
generally shown in the plumage of its lower parts, and frequently, 
though not always, the conversion of the colour of its legs apd 

^ Columella (De re rustioa, viii. cap. 2) distinguishes the Meleor 
gris from the Gallina Africana or Numidica, the latter having, he 
says, a red wattle {palea, a reading obviously preferable to galea), 
while it was blue in the former. This would look as if tl^e Mehagris 
had spniim from what is now called Numida ptUorhyncha, while the 
Gallina jQricana originated in the N, meleagris, species which 
have a different range, and if so the fact would»point to two distinct 
introductions — one by Greeks, the other by Latins. . ^ , 


feet from dark greyish-brown to bright orange. That the home 
of this species is West Africa from &e Gambia ^ to Ito Gaboon 
is certain, but its range in the interior is quite unknown. It 
appears to have been imported early into Cape Verd Islands, 
where, as also in some of the Greater Antilles and in Ascension, 
it has run wild. Representing the species in South Africa we 
have the N, eoranata, which is very numerous from the Cape 
Colony to Ovampoland, and the N, comuta of Drs Finsch and 
Hartlaub, which replaces it in the west as far as the Zambesi. 
Madagascar also has its peculiar species, distinguishable by its 
red crown, the JV. mitrata of Pallas, a name whi^ has often been 
misapplied to the last. This bird has been introduced to 
Rodriguez, where it is now found wild. Abyssinia is inhabited 
by another species, the N. ptUorhyncha^'^ which differs from all 
the foregoing by the absence of any red colouring about the head. 
Very different from all of them, and the finest species known, is 
the N. vidturina of Zanzibar, conspicuous by the bright blue in 
I its plumage, the hackles that adorn the lower part of its neck, 
and its long tail. By some writers it is thought to form a separate 
genus, Acryllium, All these, guinea fowls except the last are 
characterized by having the crown bare of feathers and elevated 
into a bony helmet,” but there is another group (to which 
the name Guitera has been given) in which a thick tuft of feathers 
ornaments the top of the he^. This contains four or five 
species, all inhabiting some part or other of Africa, the best known 
being the N, crisUUa from Sierra Leone and other places on the 
western coast. This bird> apparently mentioned by Maregrave 
more than 200 years ago, but first described by Pallas, is remark- 
able for the structure — unique, if not possessed by its represen- 
tative forms — of its furcula, where the head, instead of being 
the thin plate found in all other Gallinae, is a hollow cup opening 
upwards, into which the trachea dips, and then emerges on its 
v/ay to the lungs. Allied to the genus Numida, but readily 
distinguished therefrom among other characters by the possession 
of spurs and the absence of a helmet, are two very rare forms, 
Agelastes and Phasidus, both from western Africa. Of their 
habits nothing is known. All these birds are beautifully figured 
in Elliot’s Monograph of the Phasianidae, from drawings by 
WoU. (A. N.) 

GUINEA-WORM {Draconiiasis), a disease due to the Filaria 
medinensis, or Dracunculus, or Guinea-worm, a filarious nematode 
like a horse-hair, whose most frequent habitat is the subcutaneous 
and intramuscular tissues of the legs and feet. It is common on 
the Guinea coast, and in many other tropical and subtropical 
regions and has been familiarly known since ancient times. 
The condition of dracontiasis due to it is a very common one, 
and sometimes amounts to an epidemic. The black races are 
most liable, but Europeans of almost any social rank and of 
either sex arc not altogether exempt. The worm lives in water, 
and, like the Filaria sanguinis hominis, appears to have an 
intermediate host for its larval stage. It is doubtful whether 
the worm penetrates the skin of the legs directly ; it is not 
impossible that the intermediate host (a cyclops) which contains 
the larvae may be .swallowed with the water, and that the larvae 
of the Dracunculus may be set free in the course of digestion. 

GOINES, a town in the interior of Havana province, Cuba, 
about 30 m. S.E. of Havana. Pop, (1907) 8053. It is situated 
on a plain, in the midst of a rich plantation district, chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of tobacco. The first railway in Cuba 
was built from Havana to Giiines between 1835 and 1838. One 
of, the very few good highways of the island alro connects Giiines 
with the capital. The pueblo of Guines, which was built on a 
great private estate of the same name, dates back to about 1735. 
The church dates from 1850. Guines became a ” villa in 1814, 
and was destroyed by fire in 1817. 

GUINGAHPy a town of north-western France^ capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Cdtes-du-Mora, on the 

3 Specixtiens from the Gambia are said to be smaller, and have been 
desenbed as distinct under the name of N, rendalli, 

> Darwin (Anim. and PI. under Domestipatifou, i. 294), gives this 
as the original stock of the modem domestic birds, but obviously by 
an accidental' error. As before observed, it may possibly have bees 
the true /MK$ayolt of the Greeks. 
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right bonk of the Trietu^ 90 m. W.N.Wi of St Brieuo on the 
rftUway to Brest Pop. (1906), town 693^^ cMomune 99x9. 
Its chief church, Notre>I>aine dc Bon<Se^rs, dates fhMn the 
J4th to the i6th centuries ; two tower* rise oh eadi side of the 
richly sculptured western portal and a third surmounts the 
crossing. A famous sutue of the Vhgin, the object of one of 
the most important “ pardons ” or religious pi^images in 
Brittany, atands in one of the two northern porches. The 
central square is decoreted by a graceful fountain m the Renais- 
sance st^e, restored in 1743. Remains of the ramparts and of 
the diiteau of the dukes of Penthi^vre, which briong to the 
15th century, still survive. Guingamp is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and of a tribunal of first instance. It is an important 
market for dairy-cattle, and its industries include flour-milling, 
tanning and IcaUier-dressing. Guingamp was the chief town of 
the countship (subsequent^ the duchy) of Penthi^re. The 
Gothic cha^l of Grftoes, near Guingamp, contains fine, 
sculptures. 

auimiBM, the name of a family of Irish brewers. The 
firm was founded by Arthur Guinness^ who about the middle 
of the 1 8th century owned a modest brewin^^plant at Leixlip; 
a village on the upper reaches of the river Lmey. In tr about 
1750 Arthur Guinness, seeking to extend his trade, purchased 
a small porter brewery belonging to a Mr Rainsford at St James's 
(late, Dublin. By careful attention to the purity, of his product, 
coupled with a shrewd perception of the public taste, he built 
up a considerable business. But his third son, Benjamin Lee 
Guinness (1798-1868), may be regarded as the real maker of 
the firm, into whi6h he was taken at an early age, and of which 
about i8a5 he was given sole control. Prior to that date the 
trade in Guinne^’s porter and stout had been confined to Ireland, 
but Benjamin I^ee Guinness at once established agencies in the 
United Kingdom, on the continent, in the British colonies and 
in America. The export trade soon assumed huge proportions ; 
the brewery wavS continually enlarged, and when in 1855 liis 
father died, Benjamin Lee Guinness, who in 1851 was elected 
first lord mayor of Dublin, found himself sole proprietor of the 
business and the richest man in Ireland. Between i860 and 
1865 he devoted a portion of this wealth to the restoration 
of St Patrick's cathedral, Dublin. The work, the progress 
of which he regularly superintended himself, cost £160,000. 
Benjamin Lee Guinness represented the city of Dublin in parlia* 
ment as a Conservative from 1865 till his death, and in 1867 
was created a baronet. He died in 1868, and was succeeded in 
the control of the business by Sir Arthur Edward Guinness (b. 
1840), his eldest, and Edward Cecil Guinness (b. 1847), his thinl, 
son. Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, who for some time repre- 
sented Dublin in parliament, was in 1880 raised to the peera^ 
as Baron Ardilaun, and about the same time disposed of his 
share in the brewery to his brother Edward Cecil Guinness. 
In 1886 Edward Cecii. Guinness disposed of the brewery, 
the products of which were then being sent all over the world, 
to a limited company, in which he remained the largest share- 
holder. Edward Cedi Guinness was created a baronet in 1885, 
and in 1891 was raised to the peerage as Baron Iveagh. 

The Guinness family have been distinguished for their philan- 
thropy and public munificence. Lord Ardilaun gave a recreation 
ground to Dublin, and the famous Muckross estate at Killarney 
to the nation. Lord Iveagh set aside £350,000 for the creation 
of the Guinness trust (1889) for the erection and maintenance 
of buildings for tiie lal^urii^ poor in London and Dublin, and 
was a liberal benefactor to the funds of Dublin university. 

GUIMOBATAN9 a town of the province of Albay, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on the Inaya river, 9 m. W. by N. of the town 
of Albay. Pop. (1903), 20,037. Its chief interest is in hemp, 
which is nown in l^e quantities in the neighbourif^ cemnt^. 

GWOPUBCIOA, a maritime province of northern Spain, included 
among the Basque provinces, and bounded on the by the 
of Biscay ; W. by the province of Biscay (Vizcaya) ; S* and 
S.E. by Akva and Navarre ; and N.E. by the river Bidassoa,^ 

' A small island in the Bidassoa, called La Isla de los Faisanes, or 
risle de la Conference, is celebrated as the place where the marriage 


which separates it from Ftancie. Pdp. (1900), i9Si85of;area, 
738 m. Situated on the northern slope of the great dsn- 
tabrian chain at its junction with the Pyrenees^ the proving has 
a great yarie^ of surfact in fhduntain, and valfty : aiid its 
scenery is, highly picturesque. The is ihucb mdehted, 
and has nomerous harbours, but none of very great importance ; 
the chief are those of San Sebastian, Pasajes, Guetaria, Deva 
and Pucnteitabia. The rivers (Deva, Urola, Oria, Urumea, 
I$i<la$8oal are all short, rapid and unnavigable. The mountains 
are for the most part covered with forests of oak, chestnut or 
pifie ; holly and arbutus are eIm common, with furze and heath 
m the poorer parts. The soil in the lower valleys is generally 
of hara clay and unfertile; it is cultivated with great care, 
but the grain raised falls considerably short of what is required 
for home consumption. The climate, though moist, is mild, 
pleasant and hedthy ; fruit is produced in considerable 
quantifies, especially apples for manufacture mto saragua or 
cider. The chief mineral products are iron, lignite, lead, copper, 
zinc and cement. F^ruginous and sulphurous springs are very 
common, and are much frequented every summer by visitors 
from all parts of the kingdom. There are excellent fisheries, 
which supply the neighbouring provinces with cod, tunny, 
^dines and oysters ; and the average yearly value of the coast- 
ing trade exceeds £400,000. By Irun, Pasajes and the frontier 
roads £4,000,000 of imports and £3,000,000 of exports pass to 
and from France, partly in transit for the rest of Europe. Apart 
from the four Catalan provinces, no province has witnessed such 
a development of local industries as Guipuzcoa. The principal 
industrial centres are Irun, Renteria, Villabona, Vergara and 
Azpcitia for cotton and linen stuffs ; Zumarraga ^r osies ; 
EiW, Plascncia and Elgoibar for arms and cannon and gold 
incrustations ; Irun for soap and carriages ; San Sebastian, 
Irun and Onate for paper, glass, chemicals and saw-mills : 
Tolosa for paper, timber, clotlis and furniture ; and tlie b^s 
of the bay of Pasajes for the manufacture of liqueurs of every 
kind, and the preparation of wines for export and for consumption 
in the interior of Spain. This last industry’ occupies several 
tliousand French and Spanish workmen. An arsenal was 
established at Azp6itia during the Carlist rising of 1870-1874 ; 
but the manufacture of ordnance and gunpowder was subse- 
quently discontinued. The main line of the nortliern railway 
from Madrid to France runs throujjh the province, giving access, 
by a loop line, to the chief industrial centres. The custom-house 
tlirough which it passes on the frontier is one of the most 
important in Spain. Despite the steep gradients, where traffic 
is hardly possible except by ox-carts, there are over 350 m. of 
admirably engineered . roads, maintained solely by "the local 
tax-payers. After San Sebastian, the capital (pop. 1900, 37,81 2), 
the chief towns are Fuenterrabia (4345) and Irun (9912). Other 
towns with more than 6oop inhabitants are Azpeitia (6066), 
Eibar (6583), Tolosa (8111) and Vergara (6196). Guipuzcoa 
is tiie sm^lcst and one of the mo.st dcnsel}* peopled provinces of 
Spain ; for its constant losses by emigration are counterbalanced 
by a high birth-rate and the influx of settlers from other districts 
who are attracted by its industrial prosperity . 

For an account of its inhabitants and their customs, language and 
history, see Basques and Basque Provinces. 

GUIRAUD, ERNBT (1837-1892), French composer, was 
bom at New Orleans on the 26th of June 1837. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he won the grdt/d prix de Rome. 
Hw fajther had gained the same distinction many years previously, 
this being the only instance of both father and son obtaining 
this prize. Ernest Giiiraud compoiljed the fnllowing operas : 
Sylvie (1864), Le Kohold (1870), Madame Turlupin (1872), 
Piccolino (1876), Galanle Avenlure (1882), and also the ballet 
Gretna Gi^, given at the Op 4 ta in 1873. His opera Pridigonde 
was left in an unfinished condition and was completed by Camille 
Saint-SaS^tis. Guiraud, who was a fellow-student arid, intimate 

of Che duke of Guienne was arranged between Louis XI. and Henry 
IV. in 1463, where Francis 1 ., the prisoner of (Carles V., was 
exchanged for his twp eems in 1526, and where in 1659 ** the Peace of 
the Pynaves waseonduded between D. Luis de Haro and Cardinal 
Mazarin. 
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friend of Geon^ Bixet, ^as lor some yesrs piofesser of oomp^ 
tjon at the Gonservittonre. He urns ^ attthor of an excenent 
treatise on instrumentation. Bte died ia ftiris on tiie 6th of 
May '189a. ; ' . 

GUDBOROUOR, or GtntSBROVOK, 'M market town in the 
Qevelind pariiamentaTy divisioh of the North Riding of York- 
shirt!> England, lo m. E.S.E. of Middteebrou^h by a branch of 
the North-Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 5645. 
It is well situated in a nanow, fertile valley at the N. fodt of 
the aeveland Hills. The church of St Nicholas is Peroendicular, 
greatly restored. Other buildings are the town hail, and 
modern buildings of the grammar school founded in 1561* Ruins 
of an Augustinian priory, founded in IXS9, are beautifully 
situated near the eastern extremity of the town. The diurch 
contains some fine Decorated work, and the chapter house and 
parts of the conventual buildings may be traced. Considerable 
fragments of Norman and transitional work reniain. Among 
the historic personages who were buried within its walls was 
Robert Bruce, lord of Annandate, the competitor for the throne 
of Scotland with John Baliol, and the grandfather of King 
Robert the Bruce. About i m. S.E. of the town there is a 
sulphurous spring discovered in 1S22. The district neighbouring 
to Guisborough is rich in iron-stone. Its working forms the 
chief industry of the town, and there are also tanneries and 
breweries. 

0U1BB» a town of northern France, in the department of 
Aisnc, on the Oise^ 31 m. N. of Laon by rail. Pop. (1906), 7562. 
The town was formerly the capital of the district of TW^rache 
and afterwards of a couhtship (see below). There is a ch&teau 
dating in part from the middle of .the x6th century. Camille 
Desmoulins was in 1762 born in the town, which has erected a 
statue to him. The chief industry is the manufacture of iron 
stoves and heating apparatus, carried on on the co-operative 
system in works founded by J. B. A. Godin, who built for his 
workpeople the huge building known as the familistire^ in front 
of which stands his statue. A board of trade - arbitration is 
among the public institutions. 

GUiSBp HOUSE OF, a cadet branch of the house of Lorraine 
'Ren^ II., duke of I/)rrame (d. 1508), united the two 
branches of the house of Lorraine. From his paternal grand- 
mother, Marie d’Harcourt, Ren^ inherited the countships of 
Aumale, Mayenne, Elbeuf, Lillebonne, Brionne and other 
Fnmch fiefs, in addition to the honours of the elder branch, 
wliich included the countship of Guise, the dowry of Marie of 
Blois on her marriage in 1533 with Rudolph or Raoul of Lorraine, 
Rent's eldest surviving son by his marriage with Philippa, 
daughter of Adolphus of Egmont, duke of Gelderland, was 
Anthony, who succeeded his father as duke of Lorraine (d. 1544), 
while the second, Claude, count and afterwards duke of Guise, 
received the French fiefs. The Guises, though naturalized in 
France, continued to interest themselves in the fortunes of 
Lorraine, and their enemies were always ready to designate 
them as foreigners. The partition between the brothers Anthony 
and Claude was ratified by a further agreement in 1530, reserving 
the lapsed honours of the kingdoms of Jerusalem, Sicily, Aragon, 
the duchy of Anjou and the countships of Provence and Maine 
to the duke of T^orraine. Of the other sons of Ren6 11 ., John 
(149^1550) became the first cardinal of Lorraine, while Ferri, 
Louis and Francis fell fighting in the FVench armies at Marignano 
(i 5 iS)j Naples (1528) and Pavia (is«5) respectively. 

Claudx of LoRXAiKfi, oount and afterwards ist diike of 
Guise (1496-1550), was bom on the aotili of October 1496. He 
was educated at the French court, and at seventeen allied 
himself to the royal house of F^ce by a marru^ with 
Antoinette de Bouxbon (1493-1583) daughter of Francois, Count 
of Vendome. Guise distinguished himself at Marignano (15x5), 
and was long in recovering from the twenty-two wounds he 
received in the battle ; in 1521 he fought at Fuenterrabia> when 
louise of Savoy ascribed tl^ capture of the place to his efforts ; in 
1522 he defended northern France, and forced the English to 
raise the siege of Hesdin; and in 1523 he obtained the government 
of Champagne and Burgundy, defeating at Neufch&teau the 


imperial troops who« had invaded his province. JEjn 1525 he 
de8tro3md the Anabaptist peasant army, which was overrunning 
Lorraihe, at Lupstein, near Savettie (Zabem). On the return 
of Francis I. from captivity, Guise was erected into a du^y 
in the peerage of; France, though up to thb time only princes ^ 
the royed house had held the title of duke and peer of France. 
The Guises, as cadets of the sovereign house of Lorraine and 
descendents of the house of Anjou, doiined precedence of the 
Bourbon princes. Their pretensions and ambitions inspired 
distrust in Francis I., alth^h he rewarded Guise’s services by 
substantial gifts in' land and money. The duke distinguished 
himself in the Luxemburg campaign in 1542^ but for some years 
before his death he effac^ himself before the growing fortunes 
of his sons. He died on the 12th of April 1550. 

He had been supported in all his undert^ings and intrigues 
by his brother John, cardinal of Ixtrraine (1498-1550), who 
had been made coadjutor of Metz at the age of three* The 
cardinal was archbishop of Reims, Lyons and Narbonne, bUiop 
of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Therouanne, Lu9on, Albi, Valence, 
Nantes and Agen, and l^fore he died had squandered most of 
the wealth which he had derived from these and other benefices. 
Part of his ecclesiastical preferments he gave up in favour of 
his n^hews. He became a member of the royal a)undl in 1530, 
and in 1536 was entrusted witli 8Ui embassv' to (Charles V. 
Although a complaisant helper in Francis I. s pleasures, he was 
disgraced in 1542, and retired to Rome. He died at Nogent- 
sur-Yonne on the 18th of May 1550. He was extremely dis- 
solute, but as an open-handed patron of art and learning, as 
the protector and friend of Erasmus, Marut and Rabelais he 
did something to counter-balance the general unpopularity of 
his calculating and avaricious brother. 

Qaude of Guise had twelve children, amon^ them Francis, 2nd 
duke of Guise ; Cliarles, 2nd cardinal of J^orraine ^1524-157^), who 
became archbisliop of Rrims in 1538 and cardinal in T547 • Claude, 
iharquis of Mayenne, duke of .Aumale ( 1526- 1573), governor of 
Burgundy, who married Louise de Breze, daughter of Diane de 
Phitiers, thus securing a powerful ally for the family ; lx>uis (4527- 
bishop of Troyes, archbishop of Sens and cardinal of Guise ; 
Ken^j marquis of Elbeuf (1536-1566), from whom descended the 
families of Harcourt, Armagnac, l^rsan and Lillelxmne ; Mary of 
Lorraine generally known as Mary of Guise, who after the 

deatli of her second husband, James V. of Scotland, acted as regent 
of Saitland for her daughter Mary, queen of Scots ; and Francis 
(1534 1503), grand prior of the order of the Knights of Malta. The 
solidarity of this family, all the members of which through three 
generations cheerfully submitted to the authority of the head of the 
house, made it a formidable factor in French politics. 

Francis of Lorraine, 2nd duke of Gui.se (1519'-! 563)1 “ le 
grand Guise, waK bom at Bar on the 17th of February 1519. 
As count of Aumale he served in the French army, and was 
nearly killed at the siege of Boulogne in 1545 by a wound which 
brought him the name of “ Balafre.” Aumale was made (1547) 
a peerage-duchy in hLs favour, and on the accession of Henry II. 
the young duke, who had paid as.siduous court to Diane de 
Poitiers, shared the chief honours of the kingdom with the 
constable Anne de Montmorency. Both cherished ambitions 
for their families, but the Guises were more unscrupulous in 
subordinating the interests of France to their own. Mont- 
morency’s brutal manners, however, made enemies where Guise’s 
grace and courtesy won him friends. Guise was a suitor for 
the hand of Jeanne d’Albret, princess of Navarre, who refused, 
however, to become a sister-in-law of a daughter of Diane de 
Poitiers and remained one of the most dangerous and persistent 
enemies of the Guises. He married in Dec:ember 154S Anne of 
Este, daughter of Ercole II., duke of Ferrara, and through her 
mother Ren6e, a granddaughter of Louis Xll. of France. In 
the same year he had put down a peasant rising in Saintonge 
with a humanity that compared very favourably with the 
cruelty shown by Montmorency to the town of Bordeaux. He 
made preparations in Lorraine for the king’s German campaign 
of 1551*52. He was already governor of Dauphin^, and now 
became grand duunbeiiain, prince of Joinville, and hereditary 
Senegal of Champagne, with large additions to his already 
considerable revenues. He was <^igfed with the defence of 
Metz, which Hemy 11 . had entered in 1551. He reached the 
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city in August 155121 and xkgldly gave proof of his great powers 
as a soJdier and organizer by the slull with whidi the place, badly 
fortified and unprovided with artillery, was put in a state of 
defence^ Metz was invested by the duke of Alva in October 
with an army of 60,000 men, and the emperor joined his 
forces in November. An army of brigands commanded by Albert 
of Brandenburg had also to be reckoned with. Charles was 
obliged to raise the siege on the 2nd of January 1553, having 
lost, it is said, 30.000 men before the walls. Gui^ used his 
victory with rare moderation and humanity, providing medical 
care for the sick and wounded left behind in the besiegers' cmp. 
The subsequent operations were paralysed by the king's suspicion 
and carelessness, and the constable's inactivity, and a year later 
Guise was removed from the command. He followed the con- 
stable’s army as a volunteer, and routed the army of Charles V. 
at the siege of Renty on the 12th of Au^st 1554. Mont- 
morency's inaction rendered the victory fruitless, and a bitter 
controversy followed between Guise and the constable's nephew 
Colig:ny, admiral of France, which widened a breach already 
existing. 

The conclusion of a six years' truce at Vaucelles (1556) dis- 
appointed Guise’s ambitions, and he was the main mover in the 
breach of the treaty in 1558^ when he was sent at the head of a 
French army to Italy to the assistance of Pope Paul IV. against 
Spain. Guise, who perhaps had in view the restoration to his 
family of the Angevin dominion of Naples and Sicily, crossed the 
Alps early in 1557 and after a month's delay in Rome, where he 
failed to receive the promised support, marched on the kingdom 
of Naples, then occupied by the Spanish troops under Alva. 
He seized and sacked Campli (April 17th), but was compelled 
to raise the siege of Givitella. Meanwhile the pope liad veered 
round to a Spanish alliance, and Guise, seeing that no honour 
was to be gained in the campaign, wisely spared his troops, so 
that his army was almost intact when, in August, he was hastily 
summoned home to repel the Spanish army which had invaded 
France from the north, and had taken St Quentin. On reaching 
Paris in October Guise was made lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and proceeded to prepare for the siege of Calais. The 
town was taken, after six days' fighting, on the 6th of January 
1558, and this success was followed up by the capture of Gulnes, 
Thionville and Arlon, when the war was ended by the treaty 
of C&teau CambrAsis (1559). Although his brother, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, was one of the negotiators, this peace was concluded 
against the wishes of Guise, and was regarded as a triumph of the 
constable’s party. The Guises were provided with a weapon 
against Montmorency by the bishop of Arras (afterwards Cardinal 
Granvella), who gave to the cardinal of Lorraine at an interview 
at P6ronne in 1558 an intercepted letter proving the Huguenot 
leanings of the constable's nephews. 

On the accession in 1559 of Francis 11 ., their nephew by 
marriage with Mary Stuart, the royal authority was practically 
delegated to Guise and the cardinal, who found themselves 
beyond rivalry for the time being. They had, however, to cope 
with a new and dangerous force in Catherine de’ Medici, who 
was now for the first time free to use her political ability. The 
incapacity, suspicion and cruelty of the cardinal, who controlled 
the internal administration, roused the smaller nobility 
against the Lorraine princes. A conspiracy to overturn their 
government was formed at Nantes, wi^ a needy P6rigord 
nobleman named La Renaudie as its nominal head, though the 
agitation had in the first instance been fostered by the agents 
of Louis L, prince of Cond6. The Guises were warned of the 
conspiracy while the court was at Blois, md for greater security 
removed "the king to Amboise. La Renaudie, nothing daunted, 
merely postponed his plans ; and the conspirators assembled 
in snuill parties in the woods round Amboise. They had, how- 
ever ,.ijngn again betrayed and many of them were surrounded 
and^lplAbefore the coup could be delivered ; one party, which 
ha^MM the ch&teau of Noizay, surrendered on a promise 
of ** on his faith os a prince ’';by James of Savoy, 

i!uke of liKiplirs, a promise which, in spite of the duke's protest, 
was disr il Mi jkd . On the 19th of March 1560, La Renaudie and 


the rat of the conspirators openly attacked the cMLteau of 
Amboise. They were repelled,* their leader was killed; and 
a large ni;imber were taken prisoners. The merciless vengeance 
of the Guises was the measure of their previous fears. For a 
whole week the torturings, quarterings and hangings went on, 
the bodies being cast into the Loire, the young king and queen 
witnessing the moody spectacle day by day from a balcony of the 
ch&teau. . 

The cruel repression of this conspiracy of Amboise " inspired 
bitter hati^ of the Guises, since ftey were avenging a rising 
rather against their own than the royal authority. They now 
^trenched themselves with the king at Orleans, and the Bourbon 
princes, Anthony, king of Navarre, and his brother Cond^, were 
summoned to court. The Guises convened a special commission 
to try C6nd6, who was condemned to death ; but the afiair was 
pestled by the chancellor, and the death of Francis 11 . in 
December saved Cond6. Guise then made common cause with 
his old rival Montmorency and with the Marshal de Saint Andr 4 
against Catherine, the Bourbons and Coligny. This alliance, 
c^tituted on the 6th of April 1561, and Imown as the trium- 
virate, aimed at the annulment of the concessions made by 
Catherine to the Huguenots. The cardinal of Lorraine fomented 
the discord which appeared between the clergy of the two 
religions when they met at the colloquy of Poissy in 1561, but 
in spite of the extreme Catholic views he there professed, he was 
at the time in communication with tlie Lutheran princes of 
Germany, and in February 1562 met the duke of Wurttemberg 
at Zabem to discuss the possibility of a religious compromise. 

llie signal for civil war was given by an attack of Guise's 
escort on a Huguenot congregation at Vassy (ist of March 1562). 
Although Guise did not initiate the massacre, and although, 
when he learned what was going on, he even tried to restrain 
his soldiers, he did not disavow their action. When Catherine de' 
Medici forlmde his entry into Paris, he accepted the challenge, 
and on the i6th of March he entered the city, where he was a 
popular hero, at the head of 2000 armed nobles. The provost of 
the merchants offered to put 20,000 men and two million livres 
at his disposal. In September he joined Montmorency in 
besie^ng Rouen, which was sacked as if it had been a foreign 
city, m spite of Guise's efforts to save it from the worst horrors. 
At the f)attle of Dreux (19th of December 1562) he commanded 
a reserve army, with which he saved Montmorency’s forces from 
destruction and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Huguenots. 
The prince of Cond6 was his prisoner, while the capture of 
Montmorency by the Huguenots and the assassination of the 
Marshal de Saint- Andr6 after the battle left Guise the undisputed 
head of the Catholic party. He was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and on the 5th of February 1563 he appeared 
with his army before Orleans. On the 19th, however, he was 
shot by the Huguenot Jean Poltrot de M^re as he was returning 
to his quarters, and died on the 24th of the effects of the wound. 
Guise’s splendid presence, his generosity and humanity and his 
almost unvarying success on the battlefield made him the idol 
of his soldiers. He attended personally to the minutest details, 
and Monluc complains that he even wrote out his own orders. 
The mistakes and cruelties associated with his name were partly 
‘due to the evil counsels of his brother Charles, the cardinal, 
whose cowardice and insincerity were the scorn of his contem- 
poraries. The negotiations of the Guises with Spain dated from 
the interview wirii Granvella at P6ronne, in 1558, and after the 
death of his brother the cardinal of Lorraine was constantly in 
communication with the Spanish court, offering, in the event 
of the failure of direct heirs to the Valois kings, to deliver up the 
frontier fortresses and to acknowledge Philip 11 . as king of Fiance. 
His death in 1574 temporarily weakened the extreme Catholic 
party. 

Of the children of Francis ** Ic Balafr6 five survived him : Henry, 
3rd duke of Guise ; Charlei^ dukf bf Mayenne (1554*1611) who 

consolidated the League ; (^therine 552*2 who mamed Louis 
of Bourbon, duke of Montpensier, aim encouraged the fanaticism of 
the Parisian leaguers ; Louis, second cardinal of Guise, afterwards of 
Lorraine (i555‘-t588), who was assassinated with his brother Henry : 
and Francis (2558-2573). 
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Henry of Lorraine, 3rd duke of Guise (1550-1588), bom 
on the 31st of December 1550, was thirteen years old at the 
time of his father’s death, and grew up under the domination 
of a passionate desire for revenge. Catherine de’ Medici refused 
to take steps against Coligny, who was formally accused by the 
duchess of Guise and her brothers-in-law of having incited the 
murder. In 1566 she insisted on a formal reconciliation at 
Moulins between the Guises and Coligny, at which, however, none 
of the sons of the murdered man was present. Henry and bis 
brothers were, however, compelled in 1572 to sign an ambiguous 
assent to this agreement. Guise’s widow married James of 
Savoy, duke of Nemours, and the young duke at sixteen went 
to fight against the Turks in Hungary. On the fresh outbreak 
of civil war in 1567 he returned to France and served under his 
uncle Aumale. In the autumn of 1568 he received a considerable 
command, and speedily came into rivalry with Henry of Valois, 
duke of Anjou. He had not inherited his father’s generalship, 
and his rashness and headstrong valour more than once brouf^ht 
disaster on his troops, but the showy quality of his fightmg 
brought him great popularity in the army. In the defence of 
Poitiers in 15^ with his brother, the duke of Mayenne, he showed 
more solid abilities as a soldier. On the conclusion of peace in 
1570 he returned to court, where he made no secret of his attach- 
ment to Margaret of Valois. His pretensions were violently 
resented by her brothers, who threatened his life, and he saved 
himself by a precipitate marriage with Catherine of Cleves 
(daughter of Francis of Cleves, duke of Nevers, and Margaret 
of Bourbon), the widow of a Huguenot nobleman, Antoine de 
Crog, prince of Porcien. Presently he ended his disgrace by an 
apparent reconciliation with Henry of Valois and an alliance 
with Catherine de* Medici. He was an accomplice in the first 
attack on Coligny’s life, and when permission for the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew had been extorted from Charles IX. he 
roused Paris against the Huguenots, and satisfied his personal 
vengeance by superintending the murder of Coligny, He was 
now the acknowledged chief of tht^ Catholic party, and the 
power of his family was further increased by the marriage (1575) 
of Henry III. with Louise of Vaudimont, who belonged to the 
elder branch of the house of Lorraine. In a fight at Dormans 
(loth of October 1575), the only Catholic victory in a disastrous 
campaign, Guise received a face wound which won for him his 
father’s name of Balafr^ and helped to secure the passionate 
attachment of the Parisians. He refused to acquiesce in the 
treaty of Beaulieu (5th of May 1576), and with the support of 
the Jesuits proceeded to form a “ holy league ” for the defence 
of the Roman Catholic C'hurch. The terms of enrolment enjoined 
offensive action against all who refused to join. This association 
had been preceded by various provincial leagues among the 
Catholics, notably one at P^ronne. Conde had been imposed 
on this town as governor by the terms of the peace, and the 
local nobility banded together to resist him. This, like the Holy 
League itself, was political as well as religious in its aims, and 
was partly inspired by revolt against the royal authority. In 
the direction of the League Guise was hampered by Philip 
of Spain, who subsidized the movement, while he also had to 
submit to the dictation of the Parisian democracy. Ulterior 
ambitions were freely ascribed to him. It was asserted that 
papers seized from his envoy to Rome, Jean David, revealed a 
definite design of substituting the Lorraines, who represented 
themselves as the successors of Charlemagne, for the Valois ; 
but these papers were probably a Huguenot forgery. Henry III. 
eventually placed himself at the head of the League, and resumed 
the war against the Huguenots ; but on the conclusion of peace 
(September 1577) he seized the opportunity of disbanding the 
Catholic associations. The king’s jealousy of Guise increased 
with the duke’s popularity, but he did not venture on an open 
attack, nor did he dare to avenge the murder by Guise’s partisans 
of one of his personal favourites, Saint-M6grin, who had been 
set on by the court to compromise the reputation of the duchess 
of Guise.i 

^ This incident supplied Alexandre Dumas phe with the subject 
of his HinH III et sa cour (1829). 


Meanwhile the duke had entered on an equivocal alliance with 
Don John of Austria. He was also in constant correspondence 
with Mary of Lorraine, and meditated a descent on Scotland 
in support of the Catholic cause. But the great riches of the 
Guises were being rapidly dissipated, and in 1578 the duke 
became a pensioner of Philip 11 . When in 1584 the death of the 
duke of Anjou made Henry of Navarre the next heir to the 
throne, the prospect of a Huguenot dynasty roused the Catholics 
to forget their diff^ences, and led to the formation of a new 
league of the Catholic nobles. At the end of the same year Guise 
and his brother, the duke of Mayenne, with the assent of other 
Catholic nobles, signed a treaty at Joinville with Philip 11., 
fixing the succession to the crown on Charles, cardinal of Bourbon, 
to the exclusion of the Protestant princes of his house. In March 
1585 the chiefs of the League issued the Declaration of Pdronne, 
exposing their grievances against the government and announcing 
their intention to restore the dignity of religion by force of arms. 
On the refusal of Henry III. to accept Spanish help against 
his Huguenot subjects, war broke out. The chief cities of France 
declared for the League, and Guise, who had recruited his forces 
in Germany and Switzerland, took up his headquarters at 
Chalons, while Mayenne occupied Dijon, and his relatives, the 
dukes of Elbeuf, Aumale and Mercoeur,^ roused Normandy 
and Brittany. Henry III. accepted, or feigned to accept, the 
terms imposed by the Guises at Nemours (7th of July 1585). 
The edicts in favour of the Huguenots were immediately revoked. 
Guise added to his reputation as the Catholic champion by 
defeating the German auxiliaries of the Huguenots at Vimory 
(October 1587) and Auneau (November 1587). The protestations 
of loyalty to Henry III. which had marked the earlier manifestoes 
of the league were modified. Obedience to the king was now 
stated to depend on his giving proof of Catholic zeal and showing 
no favour to heresy. In April 1588 Guise arrived in Paris, 
where he put himself at the head of the Parisian mob, and on 
the i2th of May, known as the Day of the Barricades, he actually 
had the crown within his grasp. He refused to treat witli 
Catherine de’ Medici, who was prepared to make peace at any 
cost, but restrained the populace from revolution and permitted 
Henry to escape from Paris. Henry came to terms with the 
League in May, and made Guise lieutenant-general of the royal 
armies. The estates-general, which were assembled at Blois, 
were devoted to the Guise interest, and alarmed the king by 
giving voice to the political as well as the religious aspirations 
of the League. Guise remained at the court of Blois after 
receiving repeated warnings that Henry meditated treason. 
On the 25th of December he was summoned to the king's chamber 
during a sitting of the royal council, and was murdered by 
assassins carefully posted by Henry III. himself. The cardinal 
of Lorraine was murdered in prison on the next day. The 
history of the Guises thenceforward centres in the duke of 
Mayenne 

By his wife, Catherine of Cleves, tiic third duke had fourteen 
children : among them Charles, 4th duke of Guise (1571-1O40) ; 
Claude, duke of Chevreuse (1578-1657), whose wife, Marie de Rohan, 
duchess of Chevreuse, became famous for her intrigues ; Louis (1585 - 
1621), 3rd cardinal of Guise, archbishop of Reims, remembered for 
his liaison with Charlotte des Ussarts, mistress of Henry IV. 

Charles, 4th duke of Guise (1571-1640), was imprisoned 
for three years after his father's death. He married Henriette 
Catherine de Joyeuse, widow of the duke of Montpensier. HLs 
eldest son predeceased him, and he was succeeded by his second 
son Henry (1614-1664), who had been archbishop of Reims, 
but renounced the ecclesiastical estate and became 5th duke. 
He made an attempt (1647) on the crown of Naples, and was a 
prisoner in Spain from 1648 to 1652. A second expedition to 
Naples in 1654 was a fia.sco. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Louis Joseph , (1650-1671), as 6th duke. With his son, Francis 
Joseph (1670-1675), the line failed ; and the title and estates 
passed to his great-aunt, Marie of Ixirraine, duchess of Guise 

‘ Philippe-Emmanuel of Lorraine, duke of Meicoeur, a cadet of 
Lorraine and brother of Louhte de Vaud6mont, Henr>’ III.\s queen. 
His vdfe, Mary of Luxemburg, descended from the dukes of Brittany, 
and he was made governor of the province in 1582. He aspired to 
separate sovereignty, and called his son prince and duke of Brittany. 
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(x6i5*^i688). dfttighter of the 4th duke^ and ivith her the title 
became dctmct. Tfa^ title is now vested in the flmily of the 
BourW-Mcaas princes* ' 

AvtHaiiTtBi«*^A number ol coatemporary documents relating to 
the Guises are included ^ L. Cimber and F. Danjou in their Afckints 
cufieuses d» Vki^in <Faxi8, 1834, dsc.)* Vol. iii. cootams a 

diary of the sie^^ol Metz, first publiahed in Italian (Ly<ms, 
1553), accounts of ihSs Segei of Calais (Toum, 1558)1 of ThionvjQle 
(Pam, 1558 ) ; v 61 . iv. an account of the tumult of Amboise from the 
M^moifis of Coud6. and four accouuti of the afiair of Vasiw ; vol. v. 
four accounts of tbe battle ol Ilreux^ one dictated by Guise, and 
accounts of the murder of Guise ; vol. xi. accounts of the Parisian 
revolution of 1558 ; and vol. xii. numerous pamphletB, and pieces 
dealing with the murder of Henry of Guise and his brother. An 
account of the murder of Guise and of the subsequent measuies taken 
by Mayenne, which was supplied by the Venetian ambassador, 
G. Mocenigo, to his goventment, is printed by H. Brown in the Bng* 
Hist, Rep, (April zSos)* For the foreign pmy of the Guises, and 
especially thetr relatrans with Scotland, there is abundant material 
in the English Calendar of State Papers of Queen Elizabeth (Forekpi 
Series) and in the correspondence of Cardinal Granvella. The 
memoirs of Francis, duke of Guise,, covering the years 1547 to 1563, 
were published by Michel and Poiijoulat in series i, vol. iv. of tneir 
Coll, ae minioires. Among contemporary memoirs see especially those 
of the prince of Cbhdt, of Blaise de Monluc and of Gaimard de Saulx* 
Tavanues. ' See also La Vie de F. de Lorraine^ due de Gmse (Paris, 
1681), by J. B. H. du Tronsset de Vallncourt; A. de Kublei VAs- 
sassined de F, de Lorraine^ due de Guise (1897), where there is a list of 
the MS. sources available for a history of ^the house ; R. de Bouilli^, 
Hist, des dues de Guise (4 vols., 1849) ; H. Forneron, Lrs Guise etleur 
f ponies (a vols., 1887). 

GUITAR (Fr. guitarre, Ger. Guitarre, Ital. chitarra, wSpan. 
guitarra), a musical instrument fitrung with ^t strings twa^e<^ 
by the fingers, having a body with a flat back and graceful 
incurvations in complete contrast to the members of the family 
of lute whose back is vaulted. The construction of the 
instrument is of paramount importance in assigning to the 
guitar its true position in the history of musical instruments, 
midway between the cithara (q,v,) and the violin. The medieval 
stringed instruments with neck fall into two classes, characterized 
mainly by the construction of the body : (i) Those which, 
like their archetype the cithara, had a body composed of a flat 
or delicately arched back and soundboard joined by ribs. (2) 
Those which, like the lyre, had a body consisting of a vaulted 
back over which was .glued a flat soundboard without the inter- 
mediary of ribs; this method of construction predominates 
among Oriental instruments and is greatly inferior to the first. 
A striking proof of this inferiority is afforded by the fact that 
instruments with vaulted backs, such as tlie rebab or rebec, 
although extensively represented during the middle ages in all 
parts of Europe by numerous types, have shown but little or no 
development during the course of some twelve centuries, and 
have dropped out one by one from the realm of practical music 
without leaving a single siuvnvor. The guitar must be referred 
to the first of these classes. 

The back and ribs of the guitar are of maple, ash or cherry- 
wood, frequently inlaid with rose-wood, mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise-shell, &c., while the soundboard is of pine and has one 
large ornamental rose sound hole. The bridge, to which the 
strings are fastened, is of ebony with an ivory nut which deter- 
mines the one end of the vibrating strings, while the nut at the 
end of the fingerboard determines the other. The neck and 
fingerboard are made of hard wood, such as ebony, beech or pear. 
The head, bent back from the neck at an obtuse angle contains 
two parallel barrels or long holes through 
which the pegs or metal screwspass, three 
on each side of the head. Ine correct 
positions for stopping the intervalB are 
marked on the fingerboard by little metal 
ridges called frets. The modern guitar 
six strings, three of gut and three of 
siHc covered with silver wire, tuned as 
shown. To the thumb are assimed tht thre^ deej^^st strings, 
wh 3 e the first, second and thira :^gers are used to twang the 
highest strings. It is generally stated that the . sixth or kwest 
strmg was added in 1790 by Tacob August Otto of Jena, who 
was the first in Germany to take, up the coxitstruction of gmtats 


Notation. 



after their introduction from Italy in 1788 by the duchess Amalie 
dl Weimar. Otto ^ states that' it was CapeUmeister NAumaxm of 
Dresden who requested him to make him a guitar witti six 
stringy by adding the low £, a spun wire string. Ihe original 
guitar brought from Italy by the duchess Amalie had five 
strings,^ the lowest A being the only one covered with wire, Otto 
also covered the D in order to increase the fulness of the 
tone; In Spain six-stringed guitars and vihuelas were known 
in the i6th century ; they arc described by Juan Bennudo and 
others.^ The lowest string was tuned to G. 

Other Spanish guitars of the same period 
had four, five or seven strings or courses of 
strings inpairs of unisons. They were always 
twar^fed by the fingers. 

The guitar is derived from the cithara • botli 
stnibttxrally and etymologically. It is usually 
asserteeV that the guitar was introduced into 
Spain by the Arabs', but this statement is open 
to the gravest doubts. There is no trace among 
the ins^ments of the Arabs known to us df any 
similar to the guitar in construction or shape, 
although a guitar (fig. 2) with slight incurva- 
tions was known to the ancient Egyptians.'^ 

Tliere is also extant a fine example of the guitar, 
with ribs and incurvations and a long neck 
provided with numerous frets, on a Hittite 
oas-relief on the dromos at Euyuk (c. uyno n.c.) 
in Cappadocia.^ Unless other monuments of 
much later date should come to light showing 
guitars with ribs, we shall be justified in 
assuming that the instrument, which required 
skill in construction, died out in Egypt and in 
Asiii before the days of classic Greece, and had 
to be evolved anew from the cithara by Bie 
Greek.s of Asia Minor. That the evolution 
should take place within the Byzantine Empire From Jiusi Bemuda 
or in Syria would be quite consistent with the Fro. i. — Spanish 

traditions of the Greeks and ilicir veneration Guitar with seven 
for the cithara, whicli would lead them to adapt Strings. 1 5 5 .•). 
the neck and other improvements to it, rather Vihuela da Mano. 
than adopt the rebab, the tanbur or the 
barbiton from the Persians or Arabians. This is, in fad, what seems 
to have taken place. It is true tliat in the r4th century in 
an enumeration of musical instruments by the Archiprestc de 
Hita, a guitarra morisca is mentioned and unfavourably compared 
with the guitarra latina \ moreover, tlic Arabs of the pre.sent day still 
u.se an instrument called kuitra (which iu N. Africa would be (juitnara), 
Imt it has a vaulted back, the lx>dy being like half a pear with a long 
neck; the strings are twanged by means of a quill, The Arab 
instrument therefore belongs to a dilTcrcnt class, and to admit 
tbe instrument as the ancestor of the Spanisii guitar would be tanta- 
mount to deriving the guitar from the lute.'* 

By piecing together various indications given by Spanish writers, 
we obtain a clue to the identity of the medieval iastrumeuts, 
whicii, in the absence of absolute proof, is entitled to serious con- 
sideration. From Bermudo*s work, quoted above, we learn that 
the guitar and the vihuela da mano were practically identical, difier- 
ing only in accordance and occasionally in the number of strings.** 
Three mods of vihuelas were known in Spain during the middle ages, 
distinguished by tlie qualifying phrases da area (with bow), e/n mano (by 
hand), da penola (with quiU). Spanish scholam who nave inquired 
into this question of identity state that the guitarra latina was after- 
w^ards known as the vihuela da mano, a statement fully supported by 

^ Vber den Bau der Bogeninstrumente (Jena, 1828), pp. 94 and 95. 

® See pietro MiUioni, vero e facil modo d* imparare a sonare et 
accordare da se medesimo la chitarra spagnola, with illustration 
(Rome, 1637). 

* Declaracion de instrumentos musicales (Ossuna, i555)> xcili. h 
and fol. xci. a. See also illustration of vihuela da mano. 

* See also G, G, Kapsperger. Libra primo di VUlanelle con V in- 
/avolutura del chitarone et alfabeio per la chitarra spagnola (three 
books, Rome, x6i;o~x623). 

® See Kathleen Schlcsingcr, The Instruments of the Orchestra, part ii. 
“ Precursors of the Violin Family," iq). 230-248. 

See Denon's Voyage in Egypt (London, 1807, pi. 55 ) • 

’ Illustrated from a drawing in Perrot and Chiles, ''Jud6c 
Sardaigne, Syrie, Cappadoce." Vol. iv. of Hist, de Vart dans 
Vanti-iuiU, Paris, 1887, p. 670. Also sec plate from a photograph 
by Prof. John Garstang, in Kathleen Schlcsingcr, op, c%t. 

* See Biematli, Die Guitarre (1908). 

* See also Luys Milan, Libro de musica de vihuela da mano, 

intitulado Tl Maes^o, where the accordance is. IX G, C, E, A, D from 
basstotrehle. - X 

Mariano* Sprianb, Fuertes Histofia, de W musica espafiola 
(Madria, X855); L loj, and iv. 208, &c^ 
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Other evidence. As the ArabAni/re was known ‘to be played by means 
of a quill, we shall not be iar wrong in identifyiiig it with the vthmla da 
penola. The word vih^a or vigola is connected with the;Latin 
fidictUa or fides^ a strihged instrument mentioned by Cicero ^ as being 
made from the wood of the plane-tree and having many strings. 
The remaining link in the chain of identification is afiorded by St 
Isidore, bishop of Seville in the yth centuiy, 
who states that fidicula was another name for 
cithara, " Vetera aul citharas fidicula vel 
fidice nominaverunt.*' ^ The fidicula there- 
fore was the cithara, either in its original 
classical form or in one of the transitions which 
transformed it into the guitar. The existence 
of a superior guitarra Mina side by side with 
the guttarra morisca is thus explained. It was 
<lerived directly from the classical cithara intro- 
ciuced by the r<oman.s into Spain, the archetype 
of the structural beauty which formed the 
basis of the perfect prc^rtions and delicate 
structure of the violin. In an inventory ^ made 
by Philip van Wilder of the musical instruments* 
which had belonged to Henry VIII. is the 
following item bearing on the question : ** foure 
gitterons with iiii. cases they are called Spanishe 
Vidlles. Vial orviol was the English equivalent 
of vihuela. The transitions whereby the cithara 
acquired a neckand became a guitar are shown in theminiatures (fig. 3) 
of a single MS., the celebrated Utrecht Psalter, which gave rise to so 
many discussions. The Utrecht Psalter was executed m the diocese 
of Reims in the gth century, and the miniatures, drawn by an Anglo- 
Saxon artist attache.) to the Reims school, are unique, and illustrate 



Fig. 2.— -Ancient 
Egyptian Guitar. 
1700 to Z200 B.C. 



Fig. 3. — Instrumentalists from the Utrecht Psalter, gth century : 
\a) The bass rotta, first transition of cithara in (C) ; (6, c, d), Transi- 
tions showing the addition of neck to the body 01 the cithara. 


the loiter, psulm by psalm. It is evident that the Anglo-Saxon 
artist, while endowed with extraordinary talent and vivid imagina- 
tion, drew his inspiration from an older Greek illustrated Psalter 
from the Christian East,^ where the evolution of the guitar took 
rilace. 

One of the earliest representations (fig. 4) of a guitar in Western 
luirope occurs in a Passionale from Zwifalten a.d. n8o, now in the 


’ De nalura deorunt, ii. 8. 22. 

See Etymologiarium, lit), iii., cap. 21. 

See British Museum, Harleian MS. 1419, fol. 200. 

* The literature of the XTirecht Psalter embraces a large number of 
boolcs and pamphlets in many languages of which the principal arc 
here given: Professor J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of the Miniatures 
and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS, (London, 1868) ; Sir 
Thos. Dufius-Hardy, Report on the Athanasian Creed in connection 
with the Utrecht Psalter (London, 1872) ; Report on the Utrecht 
Psalter, addressed to the Trustees of the Britlsli Museum (London, 
1874) ; Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, Further R^ort on the Utrecht 
Psalter (London, 1874) ; Walter de Gray Birch, The History, Art and 
Palaeography of the mS, styled the Utrecht Psalter (London, 1876) ; 
Anton Springer, Die Psalterillustrationen im friihen Mittelalter mit 
besoudorer Riicksicht auf den Utrecht Psalter," Abhandlungen der 
hgl. sdchs, Ges. d, Wissenschaften., phil-hist* Klasse, Bd. viii. pp, 187- 
296, with 10 facsimile plated in autotype from the MS. ; Adolf 
Goldschmidt, '* Der Utrocht Psalter," in Repertorium fUr Kunst- 
whscnschalt,B<\,xy. (Stuttgart, 1892), pp. 156-166; Franz Friedrich 
Leiischuli, Geschichte der karolingischen Malerei, ihr Bilderkreis und 
seine Quellen (Berlin, 1894), pp. 321-330; Adolph Goldschmidt, Der 
Albani Psalter in Hildesheim, &c. (Berlin, 1895); Paul Durrieu, 
L*Origine du MS, ciUbre dit le PsauUief d* Utrecht (Paris, 1895) ; Hans 
Gcaeven, " Die Vorlage cles Utrecht Psalters," paper read l^fore the 
XI. International Oriental Congress, Parifi, Sec also Reper- 

toritm fUr Kunstwissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1898), Bd. xxi. pp, 28-35 ; 
J. J. Tikkanon, Abendldndische Psalter- 1 Husifotion im Mittelalter, 
part hi. "Der Utrecht Psalter" (Helsingfom, 1900), 320 pp, and 
77 ills. (Professor Tikkanen now accepts the Greek or Syrian origin 
of the Utrecht Psalter) ; Georg Swarzenski, ** Die karolingis^e 
Malerei und PasWjL Reims, in Jahrbuch d, hgl, preusslsehen 
Kunstsamndungen.B^. xxiii. (Berlin, X902), pp. 81-100; Ormonde 
M. Dalton, " The Crystal of Lothair," in ArchMogie, vol. lix. (1904) ; 



From Dr H. Tonitschek’s Geschichte der deuischeH 
Malerei, 

Fig. 4. — Representation of a European 
Guitar, a.d. 1x80 


Royal library at Stuttgart* St Pelagia seated oa;an asg holds a 
rotto, or dtbara in transition, while one pf the men-servants leading 
hd ass holds her guitar. Both instruments have three strings and the 
cliaracte^istic guitar outline with incurvations, the rotta differing 
in having no neck. Mersenne^ writing early in the xyth century 
describes and figures two 
Spanish guitars, one with 
four, the other with five 
strings ^ the former had 
a cittern head, the latter ' 
the straight head bent 
back at an obtuse angle 
from the neck^, as in the 
modern instrument ; he 
gives the Italian, French 
and Spanish tablatures 
which would seem to 
show that the guitar 
already enjoyed a certain 
vogue in France and 
Italy as well as in Spain. 

Mersenne states that the 
proportions of the guitar 
demand that the length 
of the neck from shoulder 
to nut shall be equal to 
the length of the body from the centre of the rose to tlie tail 
end. From this time until the middle of the zgth century the 
guitar enjoyed great popularity on the continent, and became 
the fashionable instrument in England after the Peninsular War, 
mainly through the virtuosity of Ferdinand Sor, who also 
wrote compositions for it. This popularity of the guitar was 
due less to its merits as a solo instrument than to the ease 
with which it could be mastered sufficiently to accompany the voice. 
The advent of the Spanish guitar in England led to the wane in the 
popularity of the cittern, also known at that time in contradistinc- 
tion as the English or wire-strung guitar, although the two in.stru- 
ments differed in many particulars. As further evidence of the great 
po))ularity of the guitar all over Europe may be instanced the extra- 
ordinary number of books extant on the instrument, giving instruc- 
tions how to play the guitar and read the tablature.'^ (K. S.) 

GUITAR FIDDLE {Troubadour Fiddle), a modern name 
bestowed retrospectively upon certain precursors of the violin 
possessing characteristics of both guitar and fiddle. The name 
“ guitar fiddle ” is intended to emphasize the fact that the 
instrument in the shape of the guitar, which during the middle 
ages represented the most perfect principle of construction for 
stringed instruments with necks, adopted at a certain period the 
u.se of the bow from instruments of a less perfect type, the rebab 
and its hybrids. The use of the bow with the guitar entailed 
certain constructive changes in the instrument : the large central 
rose sound-hole was replaced by lateral holes of various shapes ; 
the flat bridge, suitable for instruments whose strings wer.‘ 
plucked, gave 
place to thi* 
arched bridge 
required in order 
to enable the bow 
to vibrate each 
str ing separ- 
ately; the arched 
bridge, by raising 
the strings higher 
above the sound- 
board, made the 
stopping of 
strings on the 
neck extremely 



From Kuhlmann's Geschichte tier Bogenisisirumente, 

Fig. 1. — Typical Alto Guitar Fiddle, 15th 
century (Pinakothek, Munich). 


difficult if not impossible ; this matter was adjusted by the 
addition of a finger-board of suitable shape and dimensions (fig. 1). 
At this stage the guitar fiddle possesses the es.sential features of 

Kathleen Schlesinger, The Instruments of the Orchestra, part ii. " The 
Precursors of the Violin Family," chap. viii. "The Question of the 
Origin of the Utrecht Psalter," pp. 352-382 (with illustrations), where 
all Qie foresoiiur are summarized. 

• Repnmuc^ in Hubert Janitschek's Geschichte der deutschen 
Malenn, Bd. iii. of Gesbh, der deutschen Kunsi (Bcriin, 1890), p. tx8. 

* Harmonie nnioerselle (Paris, 1636), livre ii. prop, xiv, 

’ See C. F. Becker, DarsteUung der musih, Uteratur (Leipzig, 1836) ; 
and Wilhelm Tappm^** Zur Geschichte der Guitarre," in Monatshefte 
fUr Musihgeschichte (Berlin, 1882), No. 5. pp. 77"®5)* 
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the violm> and niiay justly claim to. be its ifhinediate pvedecessor ^ 
liot 80 rniidi thrush the viols which were ibe outeeme of the 
lif^fi#iaing er fiddte with sloping diouldcis, wi ; the inter* 

mediaiy of tbe Italian lyra^ ti guitarehaped bowed instrument 
with from 7 to 12 strings. 

From such evidence as we now possess; it would seem that the 
evplu|ion of the early guitar with a neck from, the Qrsek cithara took 
place under ^ Gr^k influence in the Christian East. The various 
staged of this transition have been definitely established by the re- 
markable miniatures of the Utrecht Psalter.* TWo kinds of oitharas 
are shown; the antique rectangular/ and the later design witli 
rounded body having at the point where the arms are added indica- 
tions of the waist or incurvations' characteristic of the ouiUihe of the 
Spanish gtfltar^^ The first stage in the transition Is shoVm by a 
cithara or rbtta s in whleti arms and transverse bar art replaced a 
kind of frame repeating the outline of the body and thus oompletmg 
the second lobe of the Spwisk guitar. The next stag^ in the transi-^ 
lion are concerned with the aadition of a neck * and of frets.^ All 
these instmments' are twanghd l>y thS fingers. One may conclude that 
the use of the bow was ei&er unknown at this time (c. 6th century 
A.D.), or that it was stiU confined to instruments of the rebab type. 
The earliest known representation of a guitar fiddly complete with 
bow > (fig. 2) occurs in a Greek Psalter written and illuminated in 
Caesarea by the archpriest Tfieodbrus in 1066 ffijdtish Museum, Add. 

MB.' X9«52). Instances 01 perfect guitar fiddles 
abound in the xath century MSS. and monu«^ 
ments, as for instance ip a picturo ^ Cima.bue 
(x 240-1 302), , in the Pitti Gallery in Florence." 

An evolution 0x1 parallel lines appears also 
to have taken place from the antique rectangular 
cithara^" of the citharxf$d$s. which was a favourite 
in Ronmno-Cliristian art." In this case examples 
illustrative of the transitions are. found repre- 
sented in great variety in Europe. The old 
German rotta of the 6th century preserved in 
the VOlker Museum, Berlin, and the instru- 
ments played :by ICing David in two early 
Anglo-Saxon illuminated MSS., one a Psalter 
(Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 1 . British Museum) 
finished in A.t>. 700, the other A Commentary 
on the Psalms by Cassiodorus manu Bedae ** of 
the 8th century preserved in tiie Cathedral 
Library at Durham form examples of the first 
stage of transition. From such types as these 
the rectangular crudh ox crowd was evolved by 
the addition of a finger-board and the reduc- 
tion in the number of strings, which follows 
as a natural consequence as soon as an extended compass can be 
obtained by stopping the strings. By the addition of a neck wc 
obtain the clue to the origin of rectangular citterns with rounded 
comers and of certain instruments played with the bow whose bodies 
or sound-chests have an outline based upon the rectangle witii 
various modifications. We may not look upon tlxis type of guitar 
fiddle as due entirely to western or southern European initiative; 
its origin like that of the type approximating to the violin is evidently 
Byzantine. It is found among the frescoes iwhich cover walls and 
barrel vaults in the palace of Kosseir 'Amra,^^ believed to be that of 
Caliph Walid II. (a.d. 744) of the Omayyad dynasty, or of Prince 

^ Sec *' Tlic Precursors of the Violin Family,’* by Kathleen 
Schlcsinger, part li. of An Jllmtfated Handbook of% ike Instmments of 
the Orchestra (Ix>ndon, x^8), chs. ii. and x. 

" See Kathleen Schlcsinger, op, cit, part ii., the ” Utrecht Psalter,*' 
pp. 127-135, and the “ Question of the Origin of the Utrecht 
Psalter,” pp. 136-166, where the subject is discussed and illustrated. 

Idem, see pi. vi. (2) to the right centre. 

* Idem, see pi. iii. centre and figs. 1x8 and i X9. 

* Jdem^ see fig. xx7, p. 341, and figs. 172 and 116. 

; Idem, see fig, i2Xi,p. 246, figs. 122, 123, 125 and X26 pi. xii. ,yi. 
(x)and(2)._ • , 

’ Idem, see fig, 126, p. 350, and pi. iii. right centre. 

" Idern, see fig. X73, p. 448. * Idem, see fig. 205, p. 480. 

See Museor Pio CUmentmo, by Visconti (Milan, x8x8). 

" See for .example , iv. 47i-^;f5 in, the Vatican Virgil 

(Cod. 3225) in facsiinile. (Roihe, 1899) (British Museum press-mark 8, 
tab. f. vox. li.). 

This rotta was found in an Alamannic tomb of the 4 th to the 7th 
centuries at Oberflacht in the Black Forest; A facsimile is preserved 
in the coUection of the Kgl. Hpc^huJOi Berlin^ iUustratip^s, in 
” Grabfunde am Berge X^upfen bei Oberflacht, 1846,’* Jahreshefichte 
d. WUrttemb.^ltertunis-Vereins, iii. (Stuttgart, 1846), mb. viii. alsb 
Kathleen Schlesxiiger, op. cit. part ii. fig. x68 (drawing from tixe 
£ac8imUe)v 

Rqp^uctions of both miniatures are to be found in Professor 
J. O. Westwood’s Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of 
^nglp-Saxqn and Irish MSS. (Londoii, x868), 

iUustration occurs in the fine publicktidn of the AuMan 
Academy 'of $cllihees,i Kusejr'Amra (Vienna, 1907; pi. xxxiv.) .v 
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Fig. 2.— Earliest 
example of the 
Guitar Fiddle, a.d. 
to66. 


Ahmads* the Abbasid (862-4a66)« The instrument, d cittetii with four 
strings, is being played by a bear. Other examples, octur in the 
Stuttort. Carolinian Psalter^" (toth century); inMS. X2(^ (Bihl, 
Imp. nrim) TrisUti and Yseuit ; as guitar fiddle in the Ub^ tteg^lls 
bmerVed ist Westminster Abbey (X4th century) ; hi the Simrsa 
Bodk:^ (1444^x476)^ the Book of Honrs executed for Bona of Savoys 
wife.of.Mal^so Maria Sfprza ; on one of the carvings of the X3th 
century in the Cathedral of Amiens, It has also been painted by 
Italian artists pi the X5th and toth centuries. (K. S.) 

oOnsY. Ltratiii QEUtAiN (1860- ), , Rench actor, was 

bom in Paris. He beemne prominent on the Frenph stage at the 
Pprte Saint-Martin theatre in, 1900, and the Vari^tfe m 1901, 
anid then became a member of the Com6die Franmise, but he 
resigned spon in order to become director of the Rtmaissance, 
where he was principally associated with the actrei$s Marthe 
B^and^ who ^d aUo left the Com^cUe. Here he established 
his reputation, in a number of plays> as the greatest contem]^rar>^ 
French aptqr ip the drama of modern reality. 

OUIZOT, FRANCOIS PiteRK GUILLAUME <1787-1874), 
historian, orator and statesman, was born at Ntmes on the 4th of 
October 1787, , of an honourable Protestant family belonging to the 
bourgeoisie of that city. It is characteristic of the cruel disabiliti^ 
which still weighed upon the Protestants of France before the 
Revolution, that his parents, at the tiipe of their union, could 
npt be publicly or legally married by their own pastors, and that 
the ceremony was clandestine. The liberal opinions of his 
family did not, however, save it from the sangumary intolerance 
of the Reign of Terror, and on the 8th Apriri794 bis father 
perished at Nimes upon the scaffold. Thenceforth the education 
of the future minister devolved entirely upon his mother,^ a 
woman of slight appearance and of homely manners, but endowed 
with great strength of character and clearness of judgment. 
Madame Guizot was a living type of the Huguenots of the i6th 
century, styrn in her principles and, her faith, immovable in 
convictions and her sense of duty. She formed the character of 
her illustrious son and shared every vicissitude of his life. In the 
days of his power her simple figure, always clad in deep mourning 
for her nwtyrc^ husb^d,. was not absent from the splendid 
circle of his political friends. In the days of his exile in 184$ 
she followed niin to London, and there at a very advanced age 
closed her life and was. buried at Kensal Green. Driven from 
Nimes by the S^evolution, Madame Guizot and her son repaired 
to Geneva, where he received his education. In spite of her 
decided Calvinistic opinions^ the theories of Rousseau, then 
much in fashion, were not without their influence on Madame 
Guizot. She was a strong Liberal,, and she even adopted the 
notion inculcated in the ^mile that every man ought to learn a 
manual trade or craft. Young Guizot was taught to be ^ car- 
penter, and he so far succeeded in his work that ne made a table 
with his own hands, which is still preserved. Of the progress of 
his naver studies little is known, for ip the work which he 
entitled Memoirs of my own Times Guizot omitted all personal 
details of his, earlier life. But his literary attainments must 
have been precocious and considerable, for when he arrived in 
Paris in 1805 to pursue his studies in the faculty of laws, he 
entered at eighteen as tutor into, the family of M. Stapfer, 
formerly Swiss minister in France, and he soon began to write 
in a journal edited by M. Suard, the Puhliciste, This connexion 
inteoduced him tp the literaiy society of Paris. In Pqtober 1809, 
being then tvrxnty-two, he wrote a review of M. de Chateau- 
briand’s Martyrs, which procured for him the apprpbation and 
cordi^ thanks of that eminent person, and he cpntipue(l to 
contribute largely to the periodical press. At Suard ’s he had 
made tiic acquaintance of Pauline Meulan, an aqcompli^e^ilady 
of good family,, some fourteen years older thaa h^self,' who 
imd been forpi^ by the hardships pf the Revolution to em her 
living by literature^ and who also was .cngag^ to i^pntribute a 
series of articles to . Suard ’s journal. These. CQntxdt>utions were 

See repixoduciion of some of the miniatures in Jacob and H. yon 
Hefner-Alteasck, Trachten des chrisUichen MifP^^al^ 

1840-X854, 3 vpls.), and in Trachten, Kunsfwarhe und Gerdtschaften 
vom frwien Minelaiter (Frankfort on-Main. x 8795-^1 890). 

w Add. MS. 34294, British Museum, vol; if.' fol. 83, x6i, vol. iii. 
fed. 402, vol..iv.iiol8. 534 and 667.. ' * 
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krt«mipted bgr -her AIimm, but imawdia«el)r 're«utRd dufoadad 'the b%iiiett. lilmiy. > talcat ^of tbe tuDM. , Their 

timied an onkndwn bitiiB. It was^diiow^ered tiiHt Fiunfoui inbtiKa were, hciioiimblei Ihw views, wen ptiiin«npbiiw} 
Cruisot quietly;||iii|^e^ the. de&iei)^ on.h< bebAl& llte Batrrthe}^ weM iopposed alike to jtbe deaocratical sprit iflie 
acquaintanoe tbijif jb^n npened mto men^ship^^e^ love, ond age,.to’tlie liaiGtaey tnxiitkiitt and to the bigotry 

in iSisMademou^ de Meuian taoseated to many her youthful and absolutism of the court. The fate nf <such a partyimi^ 
any. She died.in rSaj ; she was the author .eS many esteenied be foreseen. -They lived by a pcdiqr ol reristaaoe ; they perished 
works on female education. .Ah son, boirh in r8i9, died by anotiter lievohition frSjb). They an iemembeted then for 
in 1837 ,pf eon, sumption. In i8afi .Qujizot hPlOTied I^on, their constant epp^iwn to Wmlat dempds than by the 
niece ctf Ifis first wife, and also 'M ktlihor. died in 1833, services they un&ubtedly..r«naered to the of tenmerate 
leavihg a son, Maurice GuiIIaumt '(t833-r89i), yrho attainetl freedom. ■' 

spthe reputation as a scholar and a writer. In iSao, when the reaction was at its hri^t after the murder 

During the empire, Guia^, entirely devoted to litenty of the due de afid the, faU of the nunistiy the due 
pursuits, published a coUf^ibn of French synonyitas (1B09), Decaaes, Guiaot was d^ved «f Ins offices, and in itfisa even 
an essay on the atts <(t8iih and a translation of Gibbon his ootune of lectures was intevdicted. During: the 
with additional notes in jrfiia. These wotlcs tecontmended him years he played an important pairt awKspg 'the leaders of the 
to the hotice of M. de Fontaneb, then gttmd-ntemter of the lib^ opposition jq the goverhmtot of Obwles X, althouA 
university of France, iyhP selei^ Guizot for the chdir'of,>npdeih he had not yet entemd iparliament, and this was also the time 
history at the Sotbpinie in I 8 xj^. His fifift lecture ‘(^hcich is of his greatest Ntemy activity. In 182a he had published his 
reprinted in his Mp^rs) was delivered on the iiA Of December lectures on representative government {Histoire ies migines du 
of that year. The customary coriipliment td thO afl-poweriful gcuvememek reprisent<Uif, 1821-1822, 2 vojs. ; itpg tiins. 
emperor he declined, to insert ni ft, in spite of the hints raven him 1852 ) ; abo a work on capital puni^ment for political offences 
by his patron, but'the course whidh followed matks the beginning and several important political pamphlets. From 1822 to 1830 
Of the great revival of historical research in France in the 19th he published two important collections of historical sourpes, the 
CMtury. He had now acquired a considerable position in the memoirs of the. history of England in 26 volumes, dnd the 
society of Farts, Ond the ftiendship bf Royer-Colbrd and the memoirs of the history of France in 31 volumes, and h revised 
leadit^ mOmbets of the liberal party, including the young due tnmslatiun of Shakespeare, and a Wume of essays en the 
de Bro^e. Absent from Paris at the, moment df the fall of history of France. Tbe most remarkable work from bis own 
Na^leon in r8t4, he was at once selected, oh the recommenda- pen was the first part of his Histoire de la rholutim ^AngUterre 
tionof 'Rbyer-CoHard, to serve the government of Louis XVllI. dtpais Charles 1 " d Charles 11 (2 vols., 1826-1827; Eng. 
in the capacity Of secretaty-generaJ of the ministry of the trans., a vols.. Oxford, 2838), a book of great merit and im- 
int^rior, under the a^bO, de Montegquiou. Upon the return partiality, which he resumed and completed durir^tis exile 
of Napoleon from Elba he intmtdiately resigned, on the 25th of in England after 1848. The Martignac administration restored 
MarOh 1815 (the statement that he retained office under General Guizot in 1828 to his professor’s chair and to the council of 
Camot is incorrect), and returned to his fiterary pursuits. After state. Then it was that be^ delivered the celebrated courses 
the Hundred Days, he repaired to. Ghent, where he saw Louis of lectures which raised his reputation as an historian to the 
XVIIL, and in the name of the liberal party pointed out to his highest point of fyoff, and placed him amongst the best writers of 
majesty that a frank adoption of a liberal policy could alone France and ,pf Surope. These lectures, mimed the Inusis of 
.stoure the duration of the restored monarchy— advice which his generaJ^trlatrs de la civilisation , en Europe (1828; Eng. 
vns^ ill-received by M. de Blacas and the king’s confidential tran^A^iW. Hazlitt, 3 vols., 1846), and of his Histoire de la 
advisers. This visit to Ghept, at the time when France was a ei^j^Smon en France (4 vols., 1830), works which must ever be 
pr^ to a seitohd invasion, was made a subject of bitter reproach as classics of modem historical research, 

to Guizot in after life by his political opponents, as on unpatriotic,] Lf^'Hitherto Guizot’s fame rested on bis merits as a writer on 
action. “The Man of Ghmt ” Was one of the terms of ittsuil ^public affairs and as a lecturer on modem history. He had 
frequently hurled against him in the days of his power. BulriHre attained the age of forty-three before he entered upon the full 
reproach appears td^ be' whcdly unfounded. The true intiW^s display of his oratorical strength. In January 1830 he was 
of Frwee were, not in the defence of the falling empi^' 0 (it in elected for the first time by the town of Lisieux to the chamber 
establishing a liberal policy on a monarchical ban arid in of deputies, and he retained that seat during the whole of his 
rombating the reactionary tendencies of the ultTa-ro^ftlists. It political life. Guizot immediately assumed an important 
is at any rate a remarkable circumstance that a yrMRs professor position' in the representative assembly, and the first speech he 
of twenty-seven, with none of the advantages of or political delivered was in defence of the celebrated address of the 221, 
experience, should have been ^selected to taomf so important in answer to the menacing speech from the throne, whi^ was 
a message to the ears of the king of France, a prMi, if any followed by thedissolutionof the diomber, and was die precursor 
Were wanting, that the Revolution had, as Guizot said, “ done of another revolution. On his returning to Paris from Nimes 
its work;’* ^ . on the 27th of July, the fall of Charles X. Was already imminent. 

On the second^ r^toration, Guizot was appointed secretary- Guizot was called upon by his friends Casimir-P6rier, Laffitte, 
geheral of the ministry of ju^ce Under M. de Barbi-Maibon, Villemain and Dupin to draw up the protest of liberal 
but resigned with his chief in 1816. Again in 1819 he was deputies against the royal ordinances of July, whilst he applied 
appointed geheral director of communUs and departments In himself with them to control the revolutionary character of the 
fne minisdy of the interior, but lost his office with die fall of late contest. Personally, Guizot was always of opinion, that it 
DecueS in FiARiiaiy 1820. During these years Guizot was one was a great misfortune for the cause of paihamentary govenunent 
of the leaden of the Oocln'nafres, a small party strongly attached in France that the. infatuation and inepdti^e of Charles X. 
to the charter and the ^wn, and advocating a polic}' and Prince PoUgnac rendered a change in the hereditary line of 
which has beconie 'associated (especially by Faguet) with the Recession inevitable. But, thoiigh convinq^ that k was 
name of Guizot, that of the fuste pnlieu, a via media between inevitable, be became one of the mpst ardent supporten of Louis- 
Abtolutism and popular govemmeht. Their opinions had more Of PhiUppe. In August 1830 Guizot was made minister df the 
the rigour of a sitot than the ektsticity of a polidcal party. Ad- intenpr, but resigned in .November. He had now pkssed into 
herifw to the great principles of liberty’atrid toleration; they were the ranks of the conservatives, apd for the xuact 4gbteen years 
stenffyqpposed' to the aiwrohical tnidirions of the RevNution. was the most determined foe of democrat, the uajdelilbig 
^ey tniw that the elements of owurchy were still fermenting duunpion of “a monailchy fimited by a Innited nuiiAtf of 
in the couiitry ; these they ho]^ to subdue,, not by reactionary bourgeds.’* 

measure^ but by the firm appucatiim od the {tower of aflwhited la 1831 CssimirJ’firier formed a; more vigorous and compact 
constitution, baaed on the suffrages of the sniddle daw and administntion>sriuidiw«stei3aiDateduiMay i83Bby hiftdeatis; 
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^tfae siunmKir of that year was marked by a formidable vepubhcan 
in Paris^ oiidrit was not tffl tho 31 th-cd October 183a that 
a ctable government was foimed^ in iwbkh Marahal 
first minister^ the due do Broglie < t(»)k d^be icuraign officei T^^ 
the home deimrtment, andi l^iaot Ihe idepaitment of public 
instnictioa. This miaistry^ which lasted for nearly four years, 
was by far the ablest that ever semd Louis Philippe. 
Ouiaot> however, was already marked with the stigma of un- 
popularity by the more advanced liberal party. He remained 
tmpopular all his life, not,” said he, that I court unpopularity, 
but that I think nothing djout it.” Yet never were his great 
abilities more useful to his country tha n whilst be filled this 
office of secondary rank but of prtmaiy importance in the 
diriment of public instruction. The duties it imposed on him 
were entirdy congenial to his literary tastes, ^and he was master 
of the subjects they concerned. He applied hinasell in the first 
instance to carry the law of the a8th of June z833> and then for 
the next three years to put it infto execution. In establishing 
and organizing primary education in France, this law marked 
a distinct epoch in French history. In fifteen years, under its 
influence, the number, of primary schools rose from ten to 
twenty-three thousand ; normal schools for teachers^ and a 
general system of inspection, were introduced ; and boards of 
eduoation^ under mixed lay and clerical authority, were created. 
The secondary class of schools and the university of France were 
equally the subject of his enlightened protection and care, 
and a prodigious impulse was givon to philosophical study and 
historic research. The branch of the Institute of France 
known as the '' Acad6mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques,” 
which had been suppressed by Napoleon, was revived by Guizot. 
Some of the old members of this learned body — ^Talleyrand, 
Si^yis, Roederer and Lakanal —again took their seats there, 
and a host of more recent celebrities were added by election for 
the free discussion of the great problems of political and social 
science. The. “ Soci^t6 de I’Histoirc de France ” was founded 
for the publication of historical works ; and a vast publication 
of medieval chronicles and diplomatic papers was undertidcen 
at the expense of the state (see History ; and France, History, 
section Sources), 

The object of the cabinet of October 1832 was to organize 
a conservative party, and to carry on a policy of resistance to the 
repuUican faction which threatened the existence of themonarchy. 
It was their pride and their boast that their measures never 
exceeded the limits of the law, and by the exercise of leg^l power 
alone they put down an insurrection amounting to civil war in 
Lyons and a sanguinaiy revolt in Paris. The real strength of 
the ministry lay not in its nominal heads, but in the fact ^at in 
this government and this alone Guizot and Thiers acted in cordial 
co-operation. The two great rivals in French parliamentary 
eloquence followed for a time the same path ; but neither of 
them could submit to the supremacy of the other, and circum- 
stances threw Thiers almost continuously on a course of 
opposition, whilst Guizot bore the graver responsibilities of 
power. 

Once again indeed, in 1839, they were united, but it was in 
opposition to M. Mole, who had formed an intermediate govern- 
ment, and this coalition between Guizot and the leaders of the 
left centre and the left, Thiers and Odilon Parrot, due to his 
ambition and jealousy of M0I6, is justly regarded as one of the 
chief inconsistencies of his life. Victory was secured at the 
expense of principle, and Guizot’s attack upon the government 
gave rise to a crisis and a republican insurrection. None of 
the three chiefs of that alliance took ministerial c^ce, however, 
and Guizot was not sony to accept the post of ambassador in 
London, which withdrew him lor a time from , parliamentary 
contests. This was in the spring of 1840, and Thiers succeeded 
shortly afterwards to the ministry of forei^ affairs. 

Ooizot was received with marked distinction by the queen 
and by the society of London. His literary works were h^hly 
esteeo^/ his character was respected, and France was never 
more worthily represented abrokd than by one of her greatest 
orators. . He was known 40 be well veraed in the history and the 
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literature of Em^and, and sineerely attached to the alliance of 
the two nations and the cause of peace. Bat, as he himself 
remarited^ he was a stranger to En^^d and a novice in dqilbm- 
acy ; and unhappily the embroiled state of the Syrian questkn, 
on whkh the French government had aeparated itself from tile 
joint policy of Europe, and possibly the absence of entire con- 
fidence between the ambassador and the minister of foreign 
affairs, placed him in an embarrassing and even false positkai. 
Ihe wamm^ he tranunitted to Thiers were sot believed. Hie 
warlike policy) of Thiers was opposed to his own convictions. 
The treaty of the 15th of July was signed without his knowledge 
and executed in the teeth of his remonstrances. For some week.s 
Europe seemed to be on the brink of war, until the iking put an 
end to the crisis by refusing his assent to the military preparations 
of Thiers, and by summoning Guizot from London to form a 
ministry and to aid his Majesty in what he termed ma latte 
tenace centre Tanarchie.” Thus began, under dark and adverse 
circi^stances, on the sqth of October 1840, the important 
administration m which Guizot remained the master-spirit for 
nearly eight years. He himself took the office of minuter for 
foreign i&airs, to which be added some years later, on the 
retirement of Marshal Soult, the ostensible rank of prime 
minister. His first care was the maintenance of peace and the 
restoration of amicable relations with the other powers of Europe. 
If he succeeded, as he did succeed, in calming the troubled 
elements and holding the wounded pride of France, the result 
was due mainly to the indomitable courage and splendid 
eloquence with which he faced a raging opposition, gave unity 
and strength to the conservative party, wk) now felt that they 
had a great leader at their head, and appealed to the thrift and 
prudence of the nation rather than to their vanity and their 
ambition. In his pacific task he was fortunately seconded by 
^ formation of Sir Robert Peers administration in Englsuid, 
in the autumn of 1841. Between Lord Palmerston and Guizot 
there existed an incompatibility of character exceedingly 
dangerous in the foreign ministers of two great and in some 
respects rival countries. With Lord Palmerston in office, Guizot 
feh that he had a bitter and active antagonist in every British 
^ent throughout the world ; the combative element was strong 
in his awn disposition ; and the result was a system of perpetuid 
conflict and counter-intrigues. Lord Palmerston held (as it 
appears from his own letters) that war between England and 
France was, sooner or later, inevitable. Guizot held that such 
a war would be the greatest of all calamities, and certainly never 
contemplated it. In Lord Aberdeen, the foreign secretary of 
Sir Robert Peel, Guizot found a friend and an ally perfectly 
congenial to himself. Their acquaintance in London lU.d been 
slight, but it soon ripened into mutual regard and confidence. 
They were both men of high principles and honour ; the Scotch 
Presbyterianism which had moulded the faith of Lord Aberdeen 
was reflected in the Huguenot minister of France ; both were 
men of extreme simplicity of taste, joined to the refinement of 
scholarship and culture ; both had an intense aversion to war 
and felt themselves ill-qualified to cany on those adventurous 
operations which inflamed the imagination of their respective 
opponents. In the eyes of Lord Palmerston and Thiers their 
policy was mean and pitiful ; but it was a policy which secured 
peace to the world, and united the two great and free nations of 
the West in what was termed the enten/e cordude. Neither of 
them would have stooped to snatch an advantage at the expense 
of the otiier ; they held the common interest of peace and 
friendship to be paramount ; and when differences arose, as they 
did arise, in remote parts of the world, — ^in Tahiti; in Morocco, 
pn the Odd Coasts — ^they were reduced by this principle to their 
profier insignificance. The opposition in France denounced 
Guizot's foreign policy as basely subservient to England. He 
replied in terms of unmeasured contempt, — You may raise 
the pile of calumny as high as you will ; vous n'Otriverez jamais 
k la hauteur de mon didoin ! ” The opposition in England 
attacked Lord Aberdeen with same lepouaches, but in vain. 
King Louis ^Phil^pe visited Windsor. The queen of England 
(in 1843) stayed at the Ch&teau d’Eu. In 1845 British and 
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French troobi fought side by side for die first time in an expedi- 
tion to the River Plate. . 

The fall of Sir Robert Peel’s government in 1846 cbar^d 
these intimate rdations ; and the return of Lord Palmerston to 
the foreign office led Guizot to believe diat he was again exposed 
to the passionate rivalry of the British cabinet. A friendly 
understanding luu] been established at £u between the two 
courts with reference to the future marriage of the young queen 
of Spain. The language of Lord Palmerston and the conduct 
of Sir Henry Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling) at Madrid led 
Guizot to believe that this understanding was broken^ and that 
it was intended to place a Coburg on the throne of Spain. 
Determined to resist any such intrigue, Guizot and the king 
plunged headlong into a counter-intrigue, wholly inconsbtent 
with their previous engagements to England, and fatal to the 
happiness of the gueen of Spain. By their influence she was 
urged into a marriaae with a despicable offset of the house of 
Bourbon, and her sister was at the same time married to the 
youngest son of the French king, in direct violation of Louis 
Philippe’s promises. This transactim, although it was hailed 
at the time as a triumph of the policy of France, was in truth 
as fatal to the monarch as it was discreditable to the minister. 
It was accomplished by a mixture of secrecy and violence. It 
was defended by subterfuges. By the dispassionate judgment 
of history it has been universally condemned. Its immediate 
effect waui to destroy the Anglo-French alliance, and to throw 
Guizot into closer relations with the reactionary policy of 
Metternich and the Northern courts. 

The history of Guizot’s administration, the longest and the 
last which existed under the constitutional monarchy of France, 
bears the stamp of the great qualities and the great defects of his 
political character, for he was throughout the master-spirit of 
that government. His first object was to unite and discipline 
the conservative party, which had been broken up by previous 
dissensions and ministerial changes. In this he entirely succeeded 
by his courage and eloquence as a parliamentary leader, and by 
the use of all those means of influence which France too liberally 
Supplies to a dominant minister. No one ever doubted the 
purity and disinterestedness of Guizot’s own conduct. He 
despised money ; he lived and died poor ; and though he 
encouraged the fever of money-getting in the French nation, his 
own habits retiuned their primitive sunplicity. But he did not 
disdain to use in others the baser passions from which he was 
himself free. Some of his instruments were mean ; he employed 
them to deal with meanness after its kind. Gross abuses and 
breaches of trust came to light even in the ranks of the govern- 
ment, and under an incorruptible minister the administration 
was denounced as corrupt. Licet uti alieno vtiio is a proposition 
as false in politics as it is in divinity . 

Of his parliamentary eloquence it is impossible to speak too 
highly. It was terse, austere, demonstrative and commanding, 
— not persuasive, not humorous, seldom adorned, but condensed 
with the force of a supreme authority in the fewest words. He 
was essentially a ministerial speaker, far more powerful in 
defence than in opposition. Like Pitt he was the type of 
authority and resistance, unmoved by the brilliant charges, 
the wit, the gaiety, the irony and the discursive power of his 
great rival. Nor was he less a master of parliamentary tactics 
and of those sudden changes and movements in debate which, 
as in a battle, sometimes change the fortune of the day. His 
confidence in himself, and in the majority of the chamber which 
he had moulded to his will, was unbounded ; and long success 
imd the habit of authority led him to forget that in a countiy 
like France there was a people outside the chamber elected by 
a small constituency, to whi^ the minister and the king himself 
were held responsible. 

A government based on the principle of resistance and re- 
pressipii^Mligi^keia by dread and distrust of popular power, 
a which sought to revive the traditions of 

the old BMlMtlonarchy, a sovereign who largely exceeded the 
bounds of eiM^tional power and whose obstinacy augmented 
with years, a inMM who, though far removed from the servility 


of the ^urtier, was too obsequious to the personal influence of 
the khig, were all singularly at variance with the promises of tlie 
Revdhition of July, mi they narrowed the policy of the adminis- 
tration. Guizot’s view of politics was essentially historical 
and philosophical. His tastes and his acquirements gave him 
little insight into the practical business of a^inistrative govern- 
ment. Of finance he knew nothing ; trade and commerce were 
strange to him ; ihilitary and nam affairs were unfamiliar to 
him ; all these subjects he dealt with by second hand through 
his friends, P. S. Dumon (1797^x870), Charles Marie Tanneguy, 
Comte Duchfttel (i8o3-'i867), or Marshal Bugeaud. Ihe con- 
sequence wsis that few measures of practical improvement were 
carried by his administration. Stul less did the government 
lend an ear to the ^ for parliamentary reform. On this subject 
the king’s prejudices were insurmountable, and his ministers 
had the weakness to give way to them. It was impossible to 
defend a system which confin^ the suffrage to 200,000 citizens, 
and returned a chamber of whom half were placemen. Nothing 
would have been easier than to strengthen the conservative 
party by attaching the suffrage to the possession of land in 
France, but blank resistance was the sole answer of the govern- 
ment to the just and moderate demands of the opposition. 
Warning after warning was addressed to them in vain by friends 
and by foes alike ; and they remained profoundly unconscious 
of their danger till the moment when it overwhelmed them. 
Strange to say, Guizot never acknowledged either at the time 
or to hk dying day the nature of this error ; and he speaks of 
himself in his memoirs as the much-enduring champion of liberal 
government and constitutional law. He utterly fails to perceive 
that a more enlarged view of the lib^al destinies of France and 
a less intense confidence in his own specific theory might have 
preserved the constitutional monarchy and averted a vast series 
of calamities, which were in the end fatal to every principle 
he most cherished. But with the stubborn conviction of 
absolute truth he dauntlessly adhered to his own doctrines to 
the end. 

The last scene of his political life was singularly characteristic 
of his inflexible adherence to a lost cause. In the afternoon of 
the 23rd of Februar)' 1848 the king summoned his minister 
front the chamber, which was then sitting, and informed him 
that the aspect of Paris and the country during the banquet 
agitation for reform, and the alarm and division of opinion in 
the royal family, led him to doubt whether he could retain his 
ministry. That doubt, replied Guizot, is decisive of the question, 
and instantly resigned, returning to the chamber only to announce 
that the administration was at an end and that Mol 4 had been 
sent for by the king. Mol 4 failed in the attempt to form a govern- 
ment, and between midnight and one in the morning Guizot, 
who. had according to hk custom retired early to rest, was again 
sent for to the Tuileries. The king asked his advice. ** We are 
no longer the minkters of your Majesty,” replied Guizot ; “ it 
rests with others to decide on the course to be pursued. But 
one thing appears to be evident : this street riot must be put 
down ; these barricades must be taken ; and for this purpose 
my opinion is that Marshal Bugeaud should be invested with full 
power, and ordered to take the necessary military measures, and 
as your Majesty has at this moment no minister, I am ready to 
draw up and countersign such an order.” The marshal, who 
was present, undertook the task, saying, ” I have never been 
beaten yet, and I shall not begin to-morrow. The barricades 
shall be carried before dawn.” After this dkplay of energy the 
king hesitated, and soon added : ” I ought to tell you that M. 
Thiers and his friends are in the next room forming a govern- 
ment ! ” Upon thk Guizot rejoined, ** Then it rests wi& them 
to do what they think fit,” and l^t the palace. Thiers and 
Borrot decided to withdraw the troops. The king and Guizot 
next met at Claremont. Thk was the most perilous conjuncture 
of Guizot’s life, but fortunately he found a safe refuge in Paris 
for some days in the lodging of a huiinble miniature painter 
whom he had befriended, and shortly afterwards effected his 
escape across the Belgian frontier and thence to London, where 
he arrived on the 3rd of March. His mother and daughters 
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had preceded himi and he was speedily installed in a modest 
habitation in Pelh^ Crescent, Brdmptoni. . , 

The society of England, though many pebons 4 &approved 
of much of his recent policy^ received the fallen stateman with 
as much distinction and respect as t^ had shown eight yearn 
before to the king’s ambassador. Sums of money were jplaced 
at his disposal, whidi he declined. A pnofessorship at Oxford 
was spoken of, which he was unable- to accept. He stayed in 
England about a year, devoting himself again to history. He 
published two more volumes on the EngUsh tevolutjbn, and in 
1854 his HisUnre de la ripuiUque d'Angl^erre et de Cramwell 
(a vols., 1854), then his Hisidte du protectorat d$ Cramwdl 0i 
du retaiUssentmt dts Stuatts (2 vols., 1856). He also published 
an essay on Peel, and amid many essays on religion, during the 
ten years 1858-1868, appeared the extensive Memoires pour 
servir d VhistUu de man temps, in nine volumes. His speeches 
were included in 1863 in his Histoire parUmentaife de la France 
(5 vols. of parliamentary speeches, 1863). 

Guizot survived die fall of the monarchy and the government 
he had served twenty-six years. He passed abruptly from the 
condition of one of the most powerful and active statesmen in 
Europe to the condition of a plwosophical and patriotic spectator 
of human affairs. He was aware that the link between himself 
and public life was broken for ever ; and he never made the 
£%htest attempt to renew it. He was of no party, a member 
of no political body ; no murmut of disappointed ambition, no 
language of asperity, ever passed his lips ; it seemed as if the 
fever of oratorical debate and ministeried power had passed from 
him and left him a greater man than he had been before, in the 
pursuit of letters, in the conversation of his friends, and as head 
of the patriarchal circle of those he loved. The greater part of 
the year he spent at his residence at Val Richer, an Augustine 
monastery near Lisieux in Normandy, which had been sold at 
the time of the first Revolution. His two daughters, who married 
two descendants of the illustrious Dutch family of De Witt, 
so congenial in faith and manners to the Huguenots of France, 
kept his house. One of his sons-in-law farmed the estate. And 
here Guizot devoted his later years with undiminished energy 
to literary labour, which was in fact his chief means of subsistence. 
Proud, independent, simple and contented he remained to the 
last ; and these years of retirement were perhaps the happiest 
and most serene portion of his life. 

Two institutions may be said even under the second empire 
to have retained their freedom — the Institute of France and the 
Protestant Consistory. In both of these Guizot continued to the 
last to take an active part. He was a member of three of the five 
academies into which the Institute of France is divided. The 
Academy of Moral and Political Science owed its restoration 
to him, and he became in 1832 one of its first associates. The 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres elected him in 1833 
as the successor to M, Dacier ; and in 1836 he was chosen a 
member of the French Academy, the highest literary distinction 
of the country. In these learned bodies Guizot continued for 
nearly forty years to take a lively interest and to exercise a 
powerful influence. He wats the jealous champion of their 
independence. His voice had the greatest weight in the choice 
of new candidates ; the younger generation of French writers 
never looked in vain to him for encouragement ; and his constant 
aim was to maintain the dignity and purity of the profession 
of letters. 

In the consistory of the Protestant church in Paris Guizot 
exercised a similar influence. His early education and lus 
exMrience of life conspired to strengthen the convictions of a 
religious temperament. He remained through life a firm believer 
in &e truths of revelation, and a volume of Meditations on the 
Christian Religion was one of his latest works. But though 
he adhered inflexibly to the church of his fathers and combated 
^e rationalist tendencies of the age, which seemed to threaten 
it with destruction, he retained not a tinge of the intolerance or 
asperity of the Calvinistic creed. He respected in the Giurch of 
Roma Hie'%sith of the majority of his countrymen ; ahd the 
writings of the great Cadionc prelates^ Bossuet and Bourddouci 


were as familiar and as dear to him as those of his own persuasion, 
and were conmumly used by him in the daily exeicises of family 
worshb^ 

In these literary pursuits and in the retirement of Val Richer 
years passed smoothly and rapidly away; and as his grand- 
children grew up around him, he b^an to direct their attention 
to the history of their country. From these lessons sprang his 
last and not his least work, the Histoire de France racantee d mes 
petits enfants, for although this publication assumed a popular 
form, it is not less comfdete and profound than it is simple and 
attractive. Hie histoiy came down to 1789, and was continued 
to 1870 by his daughter Madame Guizot de Witt from her 
father’s notes. 

Down to the summer of 1874 Guizot’s mental vigour and 
activity were unimpaired. His frame, temperate in M things, 
was blessed with a singular immunity from infirmity and disease ; 
but the vital power ebbed away, and he passed gently away on 
the X2th of ^ptember 1874, reciting now and then a verse of 
Corneille or a text of Scripture. 

Bibliography. — See his own Memoires pour s&rvir 0 I' histoire de 
mon temps (8 vols., 1858-18611; Lettres de id. Guizot 4 sa famille et 4 
ses amis (1884) ; C. A. Sainte-Beiive, Causeries du lundi (vol. i., 1857) 
and Nouveaux Lundis (vols. i. and ix., 1863-1872) ; H. Scherer, 
6 tudes critiques sur la litiirature contemporaine (voi. iv., 1873) ; 
Mme de Witt, Guizot dans sa famille (x8£k>) ; Jules Simon, Thiers, 
Guizot et Rimusat (1885) ; £. F^uet, PoHHques et moraiistes au XIX* 
siicle (1891) ; G. Bardoux, Guizot (189^} in the series of Les 
Grands Eenvains fran^ais ; Maurice Guizot, Les Annies de retraite 
de M. Guizot (1901) ; and for a long list of books and articles on 
Guizot in periodicals see H. P. Thieme, Guide bibii^raphique de la 
litUrature francaise de jiSoo 4 igo 6 (s.v. Guizot, Paris, 1907). For a 
notice of his first wife see C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes 
(1884), and Ch. de R6musat, Critiques et itudes litUraires (vol. ii., 
1847). (H. R. ; J.T.S.*) 

GUJARAT or Guzerat, a region of India, in the Bombay 
Presidency. In the widest sense of the name it includes the 
whole of the country where the Gujarati language is spoken, 
i.e. the northern districts and states of the Presidency from 
Palanpur to Damaun, with Kathiawar and Cutch. But it is 
more properly confin^ to the country north of the Nerbudda 
and east of the Rann of Cutch and Kathiawar. In this sense 
it has an area of 29,071 sq. m., with a population in 1901 of 
4,798,504. It includes the states distributed among the agencies 
of Palanpur, Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kantha and Cambay, with 
most of Baroda and the British districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Panch Mahals and Broach. Less than onc-fourth is British 
territory. The region takes its name from the Gujars, a tribe 
who passed into India from the north-west, established a kingdom 
in Rajputana, and spread south in a.d. 400-600. The ancient 
Hindu capital was Anhilvada; the Mahommedan dynasty, 
which ruled from 1396 to 1572, founded Ahmedabad, which is 
still the largest city ; but Gujarat owed much of its historical 
importance to the seaports of Broach, Cambay and Surat. 
Its fertile plain, with a regular rainfall and numerous rivers, 
has caused it to be styled the “ garden of India.” It suffered, 
however, severely from the famine of 1899-1901. For an 
account of the history, geography, &c., of Gujarat sec the 
articles on the various states and districts. Gujarat gives its 
name to the vernacular of northern Bombay, viz. Gujarati, 
one of the three great languages of that Presidency, spoken by 
more than 9 millions. It has an ancient literature and a peculiar 
character. As the language of the Parsis it is prominent in the 
Bombay press ; and it is also the commercial lan^^e of 
Bombay city, which lies outside the territorial area of Uujarat. 

See J. Campbell, History of Gujarat (Bombay, 1896) ; Sir E. C. 
Bayley, The Muhammedan Kingdom of Gujarat (1886) ; A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Mala (1856). 

G7JARATI and RAJASTHANI, the names of two members 
of the western sub-group of the Intermediate Group of Indo- 
Aryan lan^ages (q.v.). The remaining member of this sub-group 
is Panjabi or Punjabi (see Hikdostani). In 1901 the speakers 
of those now dealt with numbered: Gujarati,* 9439,925, and 
Rajasthani^ 10,917,712. The two languages are closely connected 
and might almost be termed co-didects: of the same form of 
speech. Together they occupy an almost square block of country, 
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sfm 400 hroaid; teaeUtag from iiieur Agra and DdU on the 
river Jumnata the AkabianiSeai Gu^mti ({mpofy Gufordtl } is 
spoken in Gujarat, the northern maritime province of the Bombay 
Presidency^ and^aho m Barcxla and tha iiative states adjoining. 
Rajasthani, (properiy J?df«/Adnf, from Ri^asih&n^^ the native 
name for BAjputana) is spoken in BAjpntana and the adjoming 
parts of Central India. 

In the articles 1ndo**Aryan Laitguages and Prakrit the 
history of . the earlier stages of the Indo-Aiyan vernaculars is 
given at some length. It is there shown that, from the most 
ancient times, there were two main groups of these forms of 
speech~-*onei the language of the .Midland, spoken in the country 
near the Gangetic Doab, and the other, the so-called Outer 
Band,’' contaming the Midland on three sides, west, north and 
south. The country to the west and south-west of the Midland, 
in which this outer group of languages was spoken, inchuded 
the modem Punjab, Hajputana and Gujarat. In process of 
time the population, of the Midland expanded and carried its 
language to its new homes. It occupied the eastern and central 
Punjab, and the mixed (or “ intermediate '’) language which 
there grew up became the modem Panjabi. To the west it 
spread into l^jputapa, till its progress was stopped by the 
Indian desert, and in Rajputana another intermediate language 
took rise and liecatne Rajasthani. As elsewhere explained, the 
language-wave of the Midland exercised less and less influence 
as It travelled farther from its home, so that, while in eastern 
Rajputana the local dialect is now almost a pure midland speech, 
in the west there are many evident traces of the old outer 
language still surviving. To the south-west of Rajputana there 
was no desert to stop the wave of Midland expansion, which 
therefore rolled on unob.structed into Gujarat, where it reached 
the sea. Here the survivals of the old outer language are 
stronger still. The old outer Prakrit of north Gujarat was known 
as Saura^tri,” while the Prakrit of the Midland invaders was 
called ** SaurasenT,” and we may therefore describe Gujarati 
as being an intermediate language derived (as explained in the 
article.s Prakrit) from a mixture of the Apabhramsa forms of 
SaurA^tri and Saurasent, in which the latter predominated. 

It will be observed that, at the present day, Gujarati breaks 
the continuity of the outer band of Indo-Aryan languages. 
To its north it has Sindhi and to its south Marathi, both outer 
languages with which it has only a slight connexion. On the 
oUier hand, on the east and north-cast it has Rajasthani, into 
which it merges so gradually and imperceptibly that at the 
conventional border-line, in the state of Palanpur, the inhabitants 
of Rajputana say that the local dialect is a form of Gujarati, 
while the inhabitants of Gujarat say that it is Rajasthani. 

Gujarati has no important local dialects, but there is consider- 
able variation in the speeches of different classes of the com- 
munity. Parsecs and Mussulmans (when the latter 
Lmagi»mg 9 . language -as a rule the Gujarat Mussulmans 

speak Hindustani) hava some striking peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, the must noticeable of which is the disregard by the latter 
of the distinction between cei*ebral and dental letters. The 
uneducated Hindus do not pronounce the language in the same 
way as their betters, and tliis difierence is accentuated in northern 
Gujarat, where the lower classes substitute e for i, c for k^ ch for 
khy s for c and ch, h for r, and drop h as readily as any cockney. 
There is alsp (as in the case of the Mussulmans) a tendency to 
confuse cerebral and dental consonants, to substitute r for 4 and 

to double medial consonants, and to pronounce the letter 
d as k, something like the a in all.” The Bhils of the hiUs 
east of Gujarat also speak a rude Gujarati, with special dialectic 
peculiarities of their own, probably due to the fact that the 
tribes are of Dravidian origm* Th 4 ie Bhil peculiaririeS are 
fuzfther mixed with* corruptions of Marathi idioms in KImar 
and Khandesh, where we have almost a new language. 

Rajasthani has numerous dialects, eetch state claiming one 
or morebi its own. Thus, in the state of Jaipur there have been 
catalogued no less than , ten dialects among about 1,6^,000 
people, AB Rajasthani dialects can, however, be easily claked 
in fiour well^idtf ned groups> a north-eastern, a southern, a 
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that form of RajasthiiH .which* is' merging into the Western 
Hiiidi d the Midland. It is a mixed lomi of speech, and need 
fieo dtetain us further. Similarly, the 'southern (Mtlvl) is much 
mixed 'with the neighbourmg BundgK iorni of Wesieiti Hindis 
Tlie ivestem (Mftrwftri) epoken in Marwar and its neighbourhbod, 
and the east-central ( Jialpbri) ap^cn in Jaipur and its ncighboOr- 
hood> may be taken as the typical Rajasthani dialects. In the 
f6nowin|; parajB^phs; we shall therefore confine ourselves to 
Gujarati^ Marwari and Jaipiiri. 

We know more about the ancient history of Gujarati than we 
do about that of any other Indo-Aryan language; The (me 
native grammar of A^bhrafti&i Prakrit which we possess in a 
printed edition, was written by Hemacandra (i2tK century a.d.), 
who lived in what is now north Gujarat, and who naturally 
demribed niost fully the particular vernacular with which he was 
personally familiar. It Was known as the N&gara Apabhrathfa, 
closely connected (as above explained) with Sauti^stol, and was 
so named after the Nftgara Brahmans of the l()cality. These 
men carried on the tradition of learning inherited from HSma- 
candra, and we see Gujarati almost in the act df taking birth 
in a work called the MugdkdvMdhamitukttka, written by one 
of them only two himdred years after his death. Fo^al 
Gujarati literature is said to commence with the poet Natsmgh 
Mdt& in the X5th century. Rajasthani Kterature has receiv^ 
but small attention from European or native scholars, and we 
arc as yet unable to say how far back the language goes. 

Both Gujarati and Rajasthani are usually written in current 
scripts related to the well-known Nfigar! alphabet (see Sanskrit). 
The form employed in Rajputana is known all over northern 
India as the ” Mahajani ” dphabet, being used by bankers or 
Mahdjans, most of whom are Marwaris. It is noteworthy as 
possessing two distinct characters for d and r. The Gujarati 
character closely resembles the KaithT character of noiliiem 
India (see Bihari). The Nagari character is also fteely used in 
Rajputana, and to a less extent in Gujarat, where it is employed 
by the N&gara Brahmans, who claim that their tribe has given 
the alphabet its name. 

In the following description of the main features of our two 
languages, the reader is presumed to be familiar with the leading 
facts stated in the articles Indo-Aryan LANbUACEs and 
Prakrit. The article Hindostani may also be perused with 
advantage. 

(Abbreviations. Skr. te Sanskrit. Pr. Prakrit. Ap. =Apabh- 
raihsa. G. R. sRRjasidi&ni. H. :4cHind0statii.) 

Vocabulary . — The vocabulary of both Gujarat and Rajasthani is 
very free from tatsama words. The great mass of both vocabularies 
is tadbhava (see Indo-Aryan Languagks). Rajputana was from 
an early period brought into close contact with the Mogul court at 
Agra and Delhi, and even in the 13th century a.d. official documents 
of the Rajput princes contained many borrowed Persian and Aiabic 
words. (Gujarati, under the influence of the learned NRgara Brah- 
mans, has perhaps more tatsama words than Rajasthani, but their 
employment is not excessive. On the other hand, Parsecg and 
Mussulmans employ Persian and Arabic words with great freedom ; 
wliile, owing to its maritime connexions, the language has also 
burrowed occasional words from other parts of Asia and from Europe. 
This is specially marked in the strange dialect of the Kathiawar 
boatmen who travel all over the world as lascars on the great steam- 
ships. Their language is a mixture of Hindostani aiid Gujarati 
wiui a heterogeneous vocabulary. 

Phonetics . — With a few exceptions to be mentioned below, the 
sound-System of the two languages is the same as that of Sans^t, 
and is represented in the same manner in the Roman character 
(see Sanskrit). The simplest method for considering the subject 
in regard to Gujarati is to compare it with the phonetical system of 
Hindostani (^.e.). As a rule, Rajastlmni closely follows Gujarati 
and need not be referred to except in special cases. G. invariably 
simplifies a medial Pr. double consonant, lengthening the preening 
vo\m in compensation. Tbu.s Skr. mraksa^am, hp. makkhaim, 
H. makkhan,- but G. mdkhai^, butter. In this nue is geUen^y 
observed, but in G. it is universal, while, on the ; p&ar hand, ia 
Panjabi the double consonant is never Amplified, but is retained 
ih Ap. In G. (and sometimes in K.) w^hen a is followed by h it is 
changed to 0, as in H. shahr, G. fsierji a city .r As in otfa^ ofiter 
languages H. ai and im axe usually repvescntod ^ a short a and ;by 
4 funded like the 0 in all *') xospectlv^j, thus ^ 

hefiid, seated : H. cduthd, G. edihd (wntjeen edtho). fourth. In R. 
thiis 0 is often ItrtthOf weakened tb the ebtmd'of a in ** man/* a than^ 
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Mill you* in ao]l^uialG.d often iMcomcttA^ttttd &baooi^ thus, 
Mfd for ^4f<, water;, tedrss forr I jhfdliatnko. A» in most 
limfAfyan vfM^ulate auo alter an accaoteaityllahite ia very lightly 
prottottocedi and is. here zeprasanted by a small « above the Ifaie. 

Tjbie Vedic cereteal / and the cerebral a are very common as medial 
letten in both Q. and R* (both being tmkaowii to literary H.) 

S .ruie is, as elsewhere in weatem andritoubheFn intermediate 
.outer, languages^ .that when n. and- 1 
a double; ^ (or an) or a double, 11 in Fr. they are dental, 
bujb when they represent single medial letters they am 
cembralized. Thus Api.sofivad, G. edhd, gold; Ap. 

G. dense; Ap. coHm, G« £d/l> An goes ; 

Ap, .nom', G. Wli he movea^ , In northern and in 
some caste dialects dental and cerebral letters , aie 
absolutely interchangeable, as in or dahif4ii, a 

day ; in or /a, thou ; dfdAp.or dMIi given; laG. and R. 
medial ^ is pronounced as a rough cerebral r,,, and is 
then so, transcribed. We have seen that in the ilarwairi 
alphabet there are actually distinct lettidra for these two 
sounds. In colloquial G. c and. ch are pronounced «, 
especially in the north, as in po.s, for pic, five ; pusyd 
for pmhyo, he asked. Simdsrlyi in< the north, i and jh 
become i, aa in *d4 foi^ ihVi a tree. In some localities 
(as in Marathi) we have fr and iU for these soundsi as 
in Tsaf^ar (name of a tract of country) for CavoUw, On 
the other hand, A, hh and g, esf^cially when preceded or 
followed by t, c or y, become in the north c, ch and j 
respectively : thus, lAWd for a son ; chsiar for 

AA$ar, a held ; Idjyo for l&gyd, begun, A similar change 
is found in dialectic Marathi^ and. is, of course, one of 
the commo^laces of the philology of the Komanoe 
languages. The sibilants 5 and i are colloquially pro- 
nounced k (as in several outer languages), eflpecisdly in 
north. ThusdlAlordli,acountry; Attforte, what; tern**- 
i&vyd for saiw^idvyd, he explained. An original aspirate 
IS, however^ often dremped, ^ in *u for 1 ; *dte for 
hdthe, on the hand. Stendafd C. is at the same time 
fond of pronouncing an h where it is not written, as in 
ami, we, pronouUcra ahmi. In other respects both G. 
and R. closely agree in tlieir phoneticaf systems with 
the Apabhraxliiia form of SaurasSni Prakrit from which 
the Midland lan^agc is derived. 

Declension . — Gujarati agrees with Marathi (an outer 
language) as against Hindostani in retaining the 
neuter gender of Sanskrit and Prakrit. Moreover, 
the neuter gender is often employed to indicate living 
beings of wwch the sex is uncertain, as in the case of 
dih^'fu, a child, compared with dik^d, a son, and difeHi, a daughter. 
In K. there are only sporadic instances of the neuter, which grow 
more ^nd more rare as we approach the Midland, Nouns in. both G. 
and R. may be weak or strong as is fully explained in the article 
Hindostani. We have there seen that the strong form of masculine 
nouns in Western Hindi generally ends in au, the d of words like 
the Hindostani ghord, a horse, being an accident due to the fact that 
tbe.Hindost^i dialect of Western Hindi borrows^ this termination 
from Panjabi. G. and R, follow Western Hindi, for their mascuUne 
strong forms end in 0 . Feminine strong forms end in t as elsewhere. 
Neuter strong forms in G. end in u, derived as follows : Skr, suar~ 
fltakam, Ap. roTi^siau, -G. sonii, gold. As an example of the three 
genders 01 the same word we may take G. choker 0 (Hiasc.)^ a boy ; 
choh^rl (fern.), a girl; , chok^ru (neut.), a cliild. Long forms corre- 
sponding to the Eastern Hibdi ghof^wdj a horse, are not much used, 
but we not infrequently iheet anotiiet long form made by suffixing 
the pleonastic termination' or rd (fom. or fi ; G. neut or ru) 
which is d^ectW. descended from, the Ap. pleonastic termination 
ifaU, daij dau. We come across this most often in It, whore it is used 
contemptuously, as in TUruh-io, a Turk. 

In the article Hindostani it is shown that all the oblique cases of 
each number in Sanskrit and Prakrit became xhelted down in tiie 
modem languages into one general oblique case, wliioli, in the Mid* 
land, is derived in the singular from the Ap. termination -hi pr -M, and 
that even this has survived only in the case of strong masculine 
nouns ; thiis, ghoyd, obi: ghori. In G. hnd R. this same terniznation 
haiB also survived, but for all nouns as the case si^ of the agent and 
locative cases. The general oblique case is the same as the nonuna- 
tive, except in the case of strong masculine and neuter nouns id 6 
amd respectively, iVhere it ends in 5, not I* Tliis l-terminatibn is 
chamctenstic of the outer band of languages; and is one of the sur> 
vivate' already referred to. It is derived from the Apabhrathte 
genitive fozth in -aha, corresponding to the M&gadhI ih. (an outer 
Prakrit) terminatibn -dha. Thus, O. rMk^6\ a< son ; a 

child ; pbl. sing, choked. 

Ia G.' the nominative and oblique plptal for all noons.are formed 


other megfem IndOr Aiyaxt yemaculws. and the added I is a turthcr 
plural tihteiztetion (bluing a double pnirai, exactly as it does in the 
Ardhamftgadhl Prakrit sons) which is often dropp^. The 

naskbtetiSh of the strong neuter plurals is inherited from Ap., in 
whidbi, ^e heuter Horn, plural of such nbuns ended in -aal. In R. 
the hteateative plural of masculine limmif is the same in form as Hxt 
oblique case jidngular, and the oblique plutal ends ffi !. The feminine 
has a both 'in tlw nominative and in the oblique plural. These are 
all expteined'in the article HindostaNi. We thus get the following 
paradigms of the declension of nouns. 


; : . 

Apej;)ihrazh.4a. 

Gujarati. 

, . Rajasthani."^ 

Stftmg Noun Masc.— 
Jllkorse.** Sing. Nom. 

gk^aH 

ghd</d 

n — 

ghddii 

obi. ' 

gh^aaha 


ghd^d 

Ag.-Loc. 

ghddiadhi 

gh64!e, ghddde 

ghditai 

Plur. Norn. 

ghddad 

gbo^d^o 

gAM 

Obl. 

ghodadhd 

ghoi^S-d 


Ag.-Loc. 

ghddaaht 

gka^a~6-i 

gkdflS 

strong Noun Neut. — 

•* Gold.” Stag, Nom. 

softnaH 

sdHU 


Obl. 

sof/^adha 

sdnd 


Ag.-Loc. 

sontjtaahi 

song, sonde 
sdn^ 


Plur. Nom. 

so/z/iodf 


Obl. 

soft^adhd 



Ag.-Loc. 

sonf^hX 

sonS-d-e 


Strong Noun Fern. — 

" A mare.** Sing. Nom. 



gk60d 

gkd^ 

ghd(A 

Obl. 

ghd^haht 

ghd^ 

gkdiip 

Ag.-Loc. 

ghdiftae 

ghd^ 

gf>6ft. 

Plur; Nom. 

gho^d-6 

ghdifi-d 

gko^fl 

Obl. 

ghodidhu 

ghdfi-d 

gkdf/ya 

Ag.-Loc. 

Weak Noun Masc. or Neut. — 

ghd(,Hahi 


gkd^a 



” A house.** Sing. Nom. 

gharu (neut.) 

ghar 

gkar 

Obl. 

gharaha 

ghar 

gkar 

Ag.-Loc. 

gharahi 

ghare 

gkaraf 

Plur. Nom. 1 

ghardd 

gkar^d 

gkar 

Obl. 

gkardhd 

ghar-d 

gkaro 

Ag^-Loc. 

gharoM 

ghat-d-g 

gkara 

Weak Noun Fern. — 

A word.** Sing. Nom. 

vattd 

wdt 

hU 

Obl. 

vaUahi 

wdt 

bSl 

Agi-Loc. 

vattae 

wdte 

m. 

Plur, Nom. 

vattd-^d 

wdt-d 

hat\ 

Obl. 

vattahH 

wdt-d 

M/J 

Ag.-Loc. 

vedtahX 

wdt-d-g 

bit! 


The general oblique case can be employed for any case except the 
nominative, but, in order to dehiie tlze meaning, it is customary to 
add postpositions as in Hindostani. These are ; 


■■ 

(Jenitivc. j J>ativc. 

Ablative, j Locative. 

j Gujarati . . . 

Rajasthani . 

no ! ne 

rd, hd 1 natural, hai 

thi 1 md 
sd j ntar 


The suffix no of the genitive is believed to be a contraction of 
land, which is found in old Gujarati poetry, and which, under the 
fom tanas in Sanskrit and toiiaii in Apabhrozhsa, mean “ belonging 
" It is an adjectiv^ and agrees in gender, number and egsQ wth 
thing possessed. Thus, ram-no dik^rd. the king's son : Ydid-n 


to. 

the 



ko of R. are similarly treated, but, of course, have no neuter. T^ 
dative postpositions are simply locatives of the genitive ones, as in. 
all moaem Indo-Aryan languages (see Hindostani). Thi, the post- 
position of the G. ablative, w connected with thaw% to be, one 
verbs substazitiye In that language. The ablative suffix is made in 
this way in many modern Indo-Atyan languages (sg. Bengali,, g.y.). 
It means literally " having been '^and is to be ultimately referred 
to the Sanskrit root, sihd, stand. The derivation of the otirer 
postpositions is diteulsed in the article Hindostani. 

Strong adjectives agree witli the nouns they qualify, in gendte*! 
number and case, as in the examples of the genitive wove, weak 
qdjectives are immutable. 

Ponouhs closely agree with those, found in HiudosMi. In the 
table on followizig page we give the, first two phonal . pronouns, 
and the deznonstratTve pronoun " this.” 


by ad^g 5 to the oblique form 

forms the oblique singular ' is naaaki 

te Ukm da the obhq'ue einimlar iii the dtee of masculines, and ak a 
naaaUxeKl oblique' singular in the case of nbuter strong forms', tel in 


but in the lieuter strong' 
real plural is the.Mmb 



G.,R. All, Mydne!, someone, kdt, anything, ebmeth&g. G. has two 
; other dembtjf^tivbs. p^d and dlyi, ** that” The 

derivation Of these and of dUfias been discusM tvithout say decisive, 
result. The rest are explained in the amcle Hindostani. the 





GUJARATI ANDv«AJASTHAI«5®» 



A|ttbhrajii«a. 



* .Nom, 


1 ' W'- 


OW, 

mai, mahu, inajfhu 

\ ma, maj 

j MY 


mahdraU 

"mdrd 

WE 

MoiA." 

amhe 

/ami 


; obi. 

amhakd . 

aohd 

OV* 


amhdraU 

. amdfd 

THOU 

Nom. 

tuhu 

tu 


Obi. 

tat, tuha, iujjku 

ia,tui 

1 THY 


tukdrad 

tdrd 

YOU 

Nom. 

tumhi 

tami 


Obi. 

tumhahd 

tam-d 

YOUR 


tumhdraU 

tamdrd 

THIS, HE 

Nom. 

iho 

i 


Obi. 

(?) ihaktf, imaha 

i 

THESE. THEY Nom. 

H 

hd 


Obi. 

iammi, ih&tia 

m 




h&9 mhi^ nut} . 
ma, inh^, mu 
nU^rd, fkMfd 

MLro^mlAhd 

tUj ihUf tit 
ih&fd 

iM,tami - 
thi, iaml ^ 
iha^d, thi-kd 

If' 

i, yi 
in 




reflexive pronoun is G. K. <2/)*. It is generally employe^ as'a 

plural of the first personal pronoun including the person addressed ; 
thus G. dp*^iy we (including you), but ami^ we (excluding you). 
In G. i> 6 t^, obi. pdtd, is used to mean "self.** 

Conjugation , — The old present has survived as in Hindostani and 
other Indian languages. Taking the base call or colt go, as our model, 
we have: 



Apabhraibsa. i 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

I 


caUad 


ca/d 

2 


callahi j 

cdU 

. eafai 

3 


catlai 1 

cdii 

cafai 

1 


callahd 1 

cdUe 

cola 

2 


callahu i 

cdld 

cold 1 

3 


callahi 

cdle j 

1 cafai 1 


The dprivation of the G. i plural is unknown. That of the other 
G. and R. forms is manifest. The imperative closely follows this, 
but as usual has no termination in the second person singular. 

In R. the future may be formed by adding gd (cf. Hindostani gd). 
Id, or Id to the old present. Thus, calu-gd, calH-lo or cafu-ld, 1 shall 
go. The gd and Id agree in gender and number with the subject^ 
out Id is immutable. The termination with / is also found in Bho/puri 
(see Bihari), in Marathi and in Nepali. For go see .Hindostani. 
Another form of the future has s or k for its characteristic letter, 
and is the only one employed in G. Thus, Ap. callisaiik or callihau, 
G. cdllS, R. (Jaipuri) (Marwari) cal^hu. The other personal 

terminations diner considerably from those of the old present, and 
closely follow Ap, Thus, Ap. 3 sing, callisai or callihi, G. cdHe, 
Marwaii ca('*hl. 

The participles and infinitive are as follows ; 



1 

t 

Gujarati. 

Rajasthani. 

Pres. Part. Active . . 

callantau 

cdl-iS 

cafHd 

Past. Part. Passive 

calliau 

i cdlyd 

cafyd 

Future Part. Passive . 

calliavvau 

edi^d 

caphd 

Infinitive .... 

i 

edHm 

caf^bd ' 


In G. the infinitive is simply the neuter of tlie future passive 
partii^le. The participles are enmloyed to form finite tenses ; 
thus G. hu edMd, I used to go ; Hu cdlyd, I went. If the verb is 
transitive (see Hindostani) the passive meaning of the past participle 
comes into force. The subject is put into the case of the agent, and 
the participle inflects to agree with the object, or, if there is no object, 
is employe impersonally in the neuter (in G.) or in the masculine 
(in R^. Id Hindostani, if the object is expressed in the dative, the 
participle is also employed impersonally, in the masculine; thus 
rdjd-ne ihdml-kd mdrd jmasc., not mdri, (fern.], by-the-king, with 
reference^-to-the-tigress, it- (impersonal) -was-killed, t.s. the king killed 
the tigress. But in G. and R., even if the object is in the dative, 
the past participle agrees with it ; thus, G. rdjdi wdehaft-ni mdfl, 
by-tne-king, wlth^reference-to-the-tigress, she-was-kuled. Other 
examples from G. of this passive construction are me kahyu, by 
me it was said, 1 Said ; citfM lakki, by him a letter was written, 
he wrote a letter ; i bdU vag^dd^ma^ dahd^ kddyd, by this lady, in the 
wilderdess, days were passed, i,e, she passed her days in the w;Uder- 
ness ; rdjdi vicdryH, the king considered. The idiom of R. is gxactly 
the same in these cases, except that the masculine must be used 
Where G. has the neuter; thus, rdjdai viedryo. The future passive 
paftidple is construed in much the same way, but (as in j^m) the 
subject may be put into the dative. Thus, mdre d c 4 p^fi vao^vij mihi 
tile hlior iesti teg^uo, 1 must read that book, but also fsal (agent, 
case) ^ by him this business is to be done. 

G.also ftptis a past participld in itd (cdliW, which is ode of thie 
jHlanrtYals of the outgr laiig^ge. This 4 - participle is typical 
of wm cC^tne languages of the out^ band, inclumhg Marathi, Or^) 
^ and Aasaniese. It is formed by the addition of the 


Fkakrit plecmastic sufiSoc -tHa-, wh^: was not used by Ibe Prakrit 
of the luMland, but was eonimon eJsewfaere. Compare, for instance, 
the Afdhamftgadhf past partidple passive d^ilUeht brought. 

The usttal verbs substantive are as lo&oWe : G. R. kd or ehUi 
1 am, whidi ace conjugated xegularly as old presents, and G. hatd. 
R. dd^or chd, was, wlm is a past participle^ like the Hindostani 
(g.v.) thd. Hd, hold and hd are explained in the article oh that 
language. Cd6 is for Skr. fcehdmi, Ap. acohau. The use of this* base 
is dnetof the outer band survivals. > Even in Prakrit, it is not found 
(to far as the present writsr is aware) in the SaurasSn! of the Midland. 
Using these as auxiliaries the finite vefb makes a Whole series of 
periphrastic tenses. A present definite is formed by oonjugatittg the 
old present tense (not ihe present participle) with the present teiliie 
of me verb substantive. Thus^ G; edlk. chU, I am going. A similar 
idiom is found in. some Western Hindi dialects, but Hindostani dm* 
ploys the present participle ; thus, caltd hu» In G. and R., however, 
the imperfect is mrmed with the present participle as in H. Thus, 
G. hu cdlHd hatd, I was going: So, as in H., we have a perfect 
/id cAlyd (or ddlUd) chu, 1 have gone, and a pluperfect hU cmyd (or 
cMld) hatd, 1 had gone. The R. periphrastic tenSes are made on ihe 
same Principles. With the genitive of the G. future passive participle, 
cd^^-nd, we have a kind of gerundive, as in Hu cdl^dnd chU, I am 
to be gone, t.s. 1 am aboiH to go ; hU edV^vdnd hatd, I was about to gb. 

The same series of derivative verbs occurs in G. and R. as in H. 
Thus, we have a potential passive (a simple passive in G.) formed by 
adding a to the base, as in G. lakh^vu, to write, lahhdvio, to be written ; 
and a causal by adding dv or d^, as in lakhdvavu, to cause to Write ; 
hesf^vu, to sit, vesdf^vii, to seat. A new passive may be formed in 
G. from the causal, as in taf^vu, to be hot ; tapdv^vu, to Cause to be 
hot : to heat ; tapdvdvu, to oe heated. 

Several verbs have irregular past participles. These must be 
learnt from the grammars. So also the numerous compound verbs, 
such as (G.) cdU iak^, to be able to go ; cdH cuk^vu, to have com- 
pleted going ; cdlyd kar^vu, to be in the habit of going, and so on. 

Very little is known about the literature of Rajputana, except 
that it is of large extent. It includes a number of bardic chronicles 
of which only one has been partially edited, but the^ 
contents of which have been described by Tod in his 
admired Rajasthan, It also includes a considerable religious 
literature, but the whole mass of this is still in MS. From those 
specimens which the present writer has examined, it would 
appear that most of the authors wrote in Braj Bhasha, the 
Hindu literary dialect of Hindostani In Marwar it is an 
acknowledged fact that the literature falls into two branches, 
one called Pingal and couched in Braj Bhasha, and the other 
called Pingal and couched in Rajasthani. The most admired 
work in Dingal is the Raghundth Rupak written by Mansa R&m 
in the beginning of the 19th century. It is nominally a treatise 
on prosody, but, like many other work.s of the same kind^ it 
contrives to pay a double debt, for the examples of the metres 
are so arranged as to form a complete epic poem celebrating the 
deeds of the hero R&ma. 

The earliest writer of importance in Gujarati, and its most 
admired poet, was Narsingh Meta, who lived in the isth 
century a.d. Before him there were writers on Sanskrit grammar, 
rhetoric and the like, who employed an old form of Gujarati 
for their explanations. Narsingh does not appear to have 
written any considerable work, his reputation depending on hi.s 
short songs, many of which exhibit much felicity of diction. 
He had several successors, all admittedly his inferiors. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of these was Rewfi Sankar, the translator 
of the Mahdbhdrata (see Sanskrit: Literature), A more 
important side of Gujarati literature is its bardic chronicles, 
the contents of which have been utilized by Forbes in his Rds 
MSI&. Modem Gujarati literature mostly consists of translations 
or imitations of English works. 

Authorities. — Volume ix. of the Linguistic Survey of India 
contains a full and complete account of Gujarati and Rajasthani, 
including their various dialectic forms. 

For Rajasthani, see ,S. H. Kellogg, Grammar of the Hindi Language 
(2nd ed., London, 1893). in this are described several dialects of 
Rajasthani. See also R&m Karp Sarmft, Mdrwdfi Vydkara^a 
(Jodtour, X901) (a Mnrwaxi grammar written in tl^t l^mage). 
and G. Macalister, S'^cimens of the Dialects spoken tfi ihe^ State of 
Jaipur (contains specimens,, vocabularies and gxammars) (AUahabao, 
1898). 

For Gujarati, there are numerous grammars, amongst which we 
may note' W. St C. Tisdall, Simplified Grammar of the, Gujarati 
Language (Ixindon, 1J392) and (the most complete) G. P« Taylor, 
The SfNfrnt's Gujarati Grammar (2nd,c<L* Bonibay. X908). As. te 
dktionaHcs, the most authoritative is the Narma<^kdi of Narmuad& 



GUJi^NWAmu^^imRGA 


SankBr (Blukuim^iMKl Surat, 1873)^ in Bur 

^gliati readm we may meatioxi-Shal^ji fd., 

A^mhavt x868)' the introduc^tiou to Vhicb pm account of 

Gujaniiti litemhireW J/Glasgolw; BelM^ {A&nedahad, 1895), and 

' (G. A.Or.) 

OUlSAIWSUiA, a tbWn and dittrict of BniSsk Ihdiaj in the 
Lahore diiririoix of the Punjab. Th^ twwn is situated 40 «• N. 
of Lahore rail. It is of modern 

anpe to the father and grmidfatheg^^ lUnjit Sh^h, 
whose capital it fomilsd during tSrw period of ttfe Sikh 
power. P^. (190X) 39,234. There are mahufac^reS of brass- 
ware^ jewell^, and silk and cotton scarves. 

The District comprises an area; of ^r^ sq.^ fn. In 1901 the 
population was 756,797, showing an indrease of 39^ in the 
decide: Tht district is divided between a loW alluvU tract 
albng the rivers Qienab and Degh and the upland between themi 
whi(±i forms the central portm of the Rediha Doab, inter- 
mediate between the fertile submontane plmns of Sialkot and 
the desert expanses of Jhang. Part of the upland tract has been 
brought under cultivation by the Chenab canal. The country 
is very bare of trees, and the scenery throu{^QUt is tame and in 
the Central plateau becomes monotonous. It seems likely that 
the district bnce contained the capital of the Punjab, at an epoch 
when Lahore had not begun to exist. We learn from the Chmese 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hsuan Tsang, that about the year 630 he 
visited a town known as Tse-kia (or Taki), the metropolis of the 
whole country of the five rivers. A mound near the modem 
village of Asarur has been identified as the site of the ancient 
capi^. Until the Mahommedan invasions little is known of 
Gujranwala, except that Taki had fallen into oblivion and Lahore 
had become the chief city. Under Mahommedan rule the district 
flourished for a time ; but a mysterious depopulation fell upon 
the tract, and the whole region seems to have been almost 
entirely abandoned. On the rise of Sikh power, the waste plains 
of Gujranwala were seized by various military adventurers. 
Charat Singh took possession of the village of Gujranwala, and 
here his grandson the great Maharaja Ranjit Singh was bom. 
The Sikh rule, which was elsewhere so disastrous, appears to 
have been an unmitigated benefit to this district. RaUjit Singh 
settled large colonies in the various villages, and encouraged 
cultivation throughout the depopulated plain. In 1847 the 
district came under British influence in connexion with the 
regency at Lahore ; and in 1849 it was included in the territory 
annexed after the second Sikh war. A large export trade is 
carried on in cotton, wheat and other grains. The district is 
served by the main line and branches of the North-Western 
railway. 

GtJJRAT, a town and district of British India, in the Rawal- 
pindi division of the Punjab, lymg on the south-western border 
of Kashmir. The town stands about 5 m. from the right bank 
of the river Chenab, 70 m. N. of LAhore by rail. Pop. (1901) 
19,410. It is built upon an ancient site, formerly occ^ied, 
according to tradition, by two successive cities, the second of 
which is supposed to haive been destroyed in 1303, the year of 
a Mongol invasion. More than zoo years later either Sher Shah 
or Akbar founded the existing town. Though standi^ in the 
midst of a Tat neighbourhooa, the fort was first garrisoned by 
Gujars, andf took the name of Gujtat. Akbar’s fort, largely 
improved by Gujar Singh, stands in the centre of the town. 
The neighbouring shrine of the saint Shah Datila serves 
as a kind of native asylum for lunatics. The town has manu- 
factures of furniture, inlaid work in gold and i^on, brass-ware, 
boots, cotton goods and shawls. 

The District of Gujrat comprises a narrow wedge of sub- 
Himaiayan plain country, possessing few natural advaiiti^. 
From the basin of the Chenab on the south the general level 
rises rapidly towards the interior, which, owing to the great 
distance of the water beneath the surface, assumes a drearer 
and desert aspect. A range of low hills, Icnown as the Pabbi, 
traverses, the northern angle of ' Gujtat. They are composed 
of a frfo^le Tertiary sandstone and conglomerate, destitute of 
vegetation, and presenting A mere barren chaos of naked rock, 
deeply scored with precipitoas ravines. Immediately below the 


stretches a high platsaxi^ terminating abmptfy in a pre- 
cipitous bluff some 300 ft. in hei^t At the foot of tiiis plateau 
is a {daki, which forms the actual valley of the Chenab and 
participatafi in the irrigation hrom the river bed. 

Numerals relics of antiquity stud the surface of the district 
Mooinds d ancient construction yield early coins, and bri<^s am 
found whose size and type prove them to belong to the pre- 
historic period. A mound now occupied by thb^vmage of Moga 
or Mong has been identified as the site of Nicaea, the city built 
by Alexander the Great on the field of his viot^ over Porus. 
like Delhi empire established its authority in this district under 
Bahlol Lodi (145x^1489). A century later it was visited by 
Akbar; who foun^d Gujrat as the seat of government. During 
the decay of the Mogul power, the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi 
overran this portion of the Punjab and established themselves in 
Gujrat^about X741. Meanwhile the Sikh power had been assert- 
ing itself in the eastern Punjab, and in 1765 the Ghakkar chid 
was defeated by Sirdar Gujar Singh, chief of the Bhangi con^ 
federacy. On Us death, his son succeeded him, but after a 
lew months’ warfare, in 1798, he submitted himself as vassal 
to the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 1846 Gujrat first came under 
the supervision of British officials. Two years later the district 
became the theatre for the important engagements which decided 
the event of the second Sikh war. After several bloody batties 
in which the British were unsuccessful, the Sikh power was 
irretrievably broken at the engagement which took place at 
Gujrat on the 22nd of February 1^9. The Punjab then passed 
by annexation under British rule. 

The district comprises an area of 2051 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 750,548, showing a decrease of 1%, compared 
with an increase of 10 % in the previous decade. 'I'he district 
has a large export trade in wheat and other grains, oil, wool, 
cotton and hides. The main line and the Sind-Sagar branch 
of the North-Western railway traverse it, 

GULA, a Babylonian goddess, the consort of Ninib. She is 
identical with another goddess, known as Bau, though it would 
seem that the two were originally independent. The name Bau 
is more common in the oldest period and gives way in the post- 
Khammurabic age to Gula. Since it is probable that Ninib 
has absorbed the cults of minor sun-deities, the two names may 
represent consorts of different gods. However this may be, the 
qualities of both are alike, and the two occur as synonymous 
designations of Ninib’s female consort. Other names home by 
this goddess are Nin-Karrak, Ga-tum-dug and Nin-din-dug, 
the latter signifying “ the lady who restores to life.” The 
designation well emphasizes the chief trait of Bau-Gula which is 
that of healer. She is often spoken of as the great physician,” 
and accordingly plays a specially prominent r 61 e in incantations 
and incantation rituals intended to relieve those suffering from 
disease. She is, however, also invoked to curse those who 
trample upon the rights of rulers or those who do wrong with 
poisonous potions. As in the case of Ninib, the cult of Bau-Gula 
IS prominent in Shirgulla and in Nippur. While generally in 
close associationwdth her consort, she is also invoked by herself, 
and thus retains a larger measure of independence than most 
of the goddesses of Babylonia and Assyria. She appears in a 
prominent position on the designs accompanying the Kudurrus 
boundaryrstone monuments of Babylonia, being represented 
by a statue, when other gods and goddesses are merely pictured 
by their shrines, by sacred animals or by weapons. In neo^ 
Babylonian days her cult continues to occupy a prominent 
position, and Nebuchadrezzar 11 . speaks of no less than 
three chapels or shrines within the sacred precincts of E-Zida 
in the city of Borsippa, besides a temple in her honour at 
Babylon. (M. Ja.) 

GULBARGA; an ancient city of India, situated in the Nizam’s 
dominions, 70 m. S.E. of Shol^ur. Pop. (1901) 39,338. Origin- 
ally a Hindu city, it was made the capital of the Biahmani kings 
when that efynasty established their independriice in the Deccan 
in X347, and it remamed such until 1422. The palaces, mosques 
and tombs of these kings still stand half-ruined. The most 
notable building is a mosque modelled after that of Cordova 
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iiii^paini ooveriog aa :«|iM Ik, wbidi ia alttMt 

unique in lndta wlbeing ttitirdy covereCin. Stnoe tbef opening 
of a station oti the G^t Indw Peoineula > railway,. Gkil|»arga 
hu become a centre oi trade, with oottoitrepinning and .weaving 
mills. It itialso khe headquarters of Adh^ct and divwio&'Of the 
same name,.. :The district, as recently reconstituted, has an area 
of 6004 sq.m, j pop. (1901), i,04J*o^. 

flUliP innMJI,' the name ptppctly applied to the stream 
current, which issues from tbe^uU of Mexico and flows north*' 
eastward, following the eastern coast of North America, and 
separated from it by a narrow strip of cold water (the Cold Wall), 
to a point eut of the Grand Banks off Newfoundland. The 
Gulf Stream is. a narrow, deep current, and its velocity is esti- 
mated at idiout 80 m. a day. It is joined by; and often indis- 
tinguishable from, a large body of water which, comes from 
outside the West Indies and follows die same course. The term 
was formerly applied to the drift current which carries the mixed 
waters of the Gulf Stream and the .Labrador current eastwards 
across the Atlantic. This is now usually known as the “ Gulf 
Stream drift,” although the name is not altogether appropriate. 
SeeAixANTic. 

OULFWBBD, in botany, a popular name for the seaweed 
Sargassufn hacciferum, ont of the brown seaweeds (Phaeophyceae), 
large quantities of which are found floating in the Gulf of Mexico, 
whence it is carried northwards by . the Gulf Stream, small 
portioiis sometimes being borne as far as the coasts of the British 
Isles. It was observed by Columbus, and is remarkable among 
seaweeds for its form, which resembles brandies bearing leaves and 
berries ; the latter, to which the species-name bacciferum refers, 
are hollow floats answering the same purpose as the bladders 
in another brown seaweed, Fucus vestculosus, which is common 
round the British Isles between high and low water. 

GULL, SIR WILUAM WITHEY, ist Bart. (1816-1890), 
English physician, was the youngest son of John Gull, a barge- 
owner and wharfinger of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, and wa$ born 
on the 31st of December i8i6 at Colchester. He began life 
as a schoolmaster, but in 1837 Benjamin Harrison, the treasurer 
of Guy*s Hospital, who had noticed his ability, brought him up 
to l^ndon from the school at Lewes where he was usher, and 
gave him employment at the hospital, where he also gained 
permission to attend the lectures. In 1843 he was made a 
lecturer in the medical school of the hospital, in 1851 he was 
chi)sen an assistant physician, and in 1856 he became full 
physician. In 1847 he was elected Fullerian professor of 
physiology in the Royal Institution, retaining the post for the 
usual three years, and in 1848 he delivered the Gulstonian 
Lectures at the College of Physicians, where he filled every office 
of honour but that of president. He died in London on the 29th 
of January 1890 after a series of paralytic strokes, tlie first of 
which had occurred nearly three years previously. He was 
created a baronet in 1872, in recognition of the skill and care he 
had shown in attending the prince of Wales during his attack 
of typhoid in 1871. Sir William Gull’s fame rested mainly on 
his success as a clinical practitioner ; as he said himself, he was 
“ a clinical physician or nothing.” This success must be largely 
ascribed to bis remarkable powers of observation, and to the 
great opportunities be enjoyed for gaining experience of disease. 
He was sometimes accused of being a disbeliever in drugs. 
That was not the case, for he prescribed drugs like other 
physicians when he considered them likely to be beneficial. 
He felt, however, that tlieir administration was only a part of 
the physician's duties, and his mental honesty and outspokenness 
prevented him from deluding either himself or his patients with 
unwarranted notions of what they can do. But though he 
regarded medicine as primarily an art for the relief of physical 
suffering, he was far from disregarding the scientific side of his 

* The word “ gulf /* a portion of the sea "partially enclosed by the 
coast-line, and usually taken as referring to a tract of water laiwr 
than a bay and smaller than :a sea, is d^yed through the Fr. golfe, 
from Late Gr. class, Gr.. ^6Xirof, bowin, hence bay, cf. Lat. 

In t7ni\^crsity slang, the term is used of the position of those 
'\iiM|!fail to obtain a place m tlie hohours list at a public examination, 
talteallAweda**^^^ 
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he made tome real cfmtribatjons t6 modici^ 
seized. in Gutf/s 

societies : Monig 

supj^ he wrote aboiit were cholera) rheumatic fey^, taenia) 
paraplegip^^d absoese of ;the bram, while for 

^ first tbne (X873) the difease now knpw^ as myxeedema, 
^scribingjit ^ a " qretinoid st^te in adults/’ 

^GGLL ()Vebb gici> 4 !a^ whence Fr, goiland), 

the nanae commonly adopted, to the almost entire exclusion 
of the: jMnw .^IceL rndfur, Dan. nmage) , Swenhsh 
mdse, Ger. Meve, Dutch meeuw,, Fr. mo^eUe), for a group 
of searbirds w^ly and commonly, knpwn^ all, belonging ^ the 
genus Laria of Lmnaeus, which subsequent systematists. have 
broken up Jn a.yery arbitrary and often absurd fashion. The 
family Laridae is composed of two chief groups, Larimae and 
5 fi»rnma^—*the gulls and the terns, though two other subfamilies 
are frequently counted, the skuas {SUrcorariinae), and, that 
formed by the single genus Rfiynchops, the skimmers.; but 
there seems no strong reason why the former should not 
referred to the Lfirinae and the latter to the Sterninae, 

Taking the gulls in their restricted sense, Howard Saunders, 
who has subjected the group to a rigorous revision {Proc, ZooL 
Society, 1878, pp. 155-211), admits forty-nine species of them, 
which he places in. five genera instead of the many which some 
prior investigators had sought to establish. Of the genera 
recognised by him, Pagophila and Rhodostethia have but one 
species each, Rissa and Xema two, while the rest belong to Lotus, 
The Pagophila is the so-called ivoiy-gull, P, ebumea, names 
which hardly do justice to the extreme whiteness of its plumage, 
to which its jet-black legs oiler a strong contrast. The young, 
however, are spotted with black. An inhabitant of the most 
northern seas, examples, most commonly young birds of the 
year, find their way in winter to more temperate shores. Its 
breeding-place has seldom been discovered, and the first of its 
eggs ever seen by ornithologists was brought home by Sir L. 
M^^lintock in 1S53 Krabbc (Journ. R, Duhl. Society,, 

i. 60, pi. x) ; others were subsequently obtained by Dr Malmgren 
in Spitsbergen. Of the species of Rissa, one is the abundant 
and well-known kittiwake, R, tridactyla, of circumpolar range, 
breeding, however, alsp in comparatively low latitudes, as on 
the coasts of Britain, and in winter frequenting southern waters. 
The other is ff. brevirostris, limited to the North Pacific, between 
Alaska and Kamchatka. The singular fact requires to be noticed 
that in both these species the hind toe is generally deficient, 
but that examples of each are occasionally found in which this 
functionless member has not wholly disappeared. We have 
then the genus Larus, which ornithologists have attempted most 
unsuccessfully to subdivide. It contains the largest as well as 
the smallest of gulls. In some species the adults assume a dark- 
coloured head every breeding-season, in otliers any trace of dark 
colour is the mark of immaturity. The larger species prey fiercely 
on other kinds of birds, while the smaller content themselves 
with a diet of small animals, often insects and worms. But 
however diverse be the appearance, structure or habits of the 
extremities of the series of species, they are so closely connected 
by intermediate forms that it is hard to find a gap between them 
that would justify a generic division. Forty-three species of 
this genus are recogniz^ by Saunders. About fifteen belong to 
Europe and fourteen to North America, of which (exclumng 
stragglers) some five only are common to both countries. Our 
kno^edge of t^e geographical distribution of several of them 
is still incomplete. Some have a very wide range, others very 
much the reverse, as witness L. fuligtnosus, believed to be 
confmed to the Galapagos, and L. scopulinus and L. buUeri to 
New Zealand, — ^the last indeed perhaps only tp the l^uth Island. 
The longest species of the group are the glaucous gull and greater 
black-t^ked gull, L,,glaucus and L. marinus, of wUph thp former 
is.djrcnmpolar, and ^e latter nearly so — not being hitherto found 
betw^ Labrador and Japan. The .smallest specif,,, is the 
European L. minutus, though the North American L. fihUadelpUia 
does,npt much exc^ it in size. Many of the gulls congregate 
in vast numbers to breed, whether on rojC^y cliffs of the sea-qoast 
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Of on teolthy islimds kt inland waters; Sonaf of ibe^aottittnents^ 
<rf the bUui-hcaded or ''peevwt*' arc m* 

soiirce of no small profit to their pix^riet(M,<^the eggS/ wUeh 
are rightiy accounted a great delidacy^ beir^lakenvon kn orderly 
system up to a certain day^ and llte birds daf^ protected. 
Ross’s or the roseate gull^ Rkadostethda t^sea, form a w^-marked 
genuSj distinguished not so much by the pink tint of its plumage 
(for t^t is found in other species) but by its snudl dove^ike bill 
and we^-shaped tail, it is m e:^dm^y scarce bird, and 
beyond its having an Arctic habitatylittle has yet been ascertained 
about it. More rare still is one of the species of Xema, X. 
furcatum, of which only two iqiecimens, both believed to have 
come from the Galapagos, have been seen* Its smaller congener 
Sabine’s gull, X, sMnii, is more common, and has been found 
breeding both in Arctic America and in Siberia, and several 
examples, chiefly immature birds, have been obtained in the 
British islands; Both species: of Xema are readily distinguished 
from all other gulls by tlieir forked tails. (A. N.) 

GULLY, JOHN (1783-1863), English sportsman and politician, 
was bom at Wick, near Bath, on the sist of August 1783, the son 
of an innkeeper. He came into prominence as a boxer, and in 
1805 he was matched against Henry Pearce, the ‘'Game Chicken,” 
before the duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) and 
numerous other spectators, and lifter hghting sixty^four rounds, 
which occupied an hour and seventeen minutes, was beaten. 
In 1807 he twice fought Bob Gregson, the Lancashire giant, for 
two hundred guineas a side, winning on both occasions. As the 
landlord of the “ Plough ” tavern in Carey Street, London,, he 
retired from the ring in 1808, and took to horse-racing. In, 
1827 he lost £40,000 by backing his horse “Mameluke” (for 
which he had paid four thousand guineas) for the St Leger. 
In partnership with Robert Ridskale, in 1832, he made £85,000 
by winning the Derby and St I^ger with “St Giles” and 
“ Margrave.” In partnership with John Day he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas with “ Ugly Buck ” in 1844, and two years 
later he took the Derby and the Oaks with “ Pyrrhus the First ” 
and “ Mendicant,” in 1854 the Two Thousand Guineas with 
“ Hermit,” and in the .same year, in partnership with Henry 
Padwick, the Derby with “ Andover.” Having bought Ack- 
worth Park near Pontefract he was M.P. from December 1832 
to July 1837. In 1862 he purchased the Wingate Grange estate 
and collieries. Gully was twice married and had twelve children 
by each wife. He died at Durham on the 9th of March 1863. 
He appears to have been no relation of the subsequent Speaker, 
Lord Selby. 

GULPAiGAN {Jerbddegdn of the Arab geographers), a district 
and city in Central Persia, situated N.W, of Isfah&n and S.E. 
of Irak. Together with Khunsar it forms a small province, 
paying a yearly revenue of about £6000. The city of Gulp 4 Tgan 
is situated 87 m. N.W. of Isfahan, at an elevation of 5875 ft. 
in 33® 24' N. and 50® 20' E., and has a population of about 5000. 
The district is fertile and produces much grain and some opium. 
Sometimes it is under the governor-general of the Isfahan 
province, at others it forms part of the i)rc)vince of Irak, and at 
times, as in 1906, is under a governor appointed from Teheran. 

GUM (Fr. gommey Lat. gommi, Gr. icd/x/xi, possibly a Coptic 
word ; distinguish “ gum,” the fleshy covering of Ibe base of 
a tooth, in 0 . Eng. gunwy palate, cf, Ger. Gaumen, roof of the 
mouth ; the ultimate origin is probably the root gha, to open 
wide, seen in Gr. ct. “yawn”), the generic 

name given to a group of amorphous carbo-hydrates of the 
general formula (Cj5H|qOj5),j, which exist in the juices of almost 
all plants, and also occur as exudations from stems, branches 
and fruits of plants. They are entirely soluble or soften in water, 
and form with it a thick glutinous liquid or mucilage. They 
yield mude and o^lic adds when treated with nitric add. 
In structure the gums are quite amorphous, being neither organ- 
ized like starch nor crystallized like sugar. They are odourless 
and tasteless, and some yield clear aqueous solutioni^the real 
gums— while others swell up and will not percolate filter paper— 
the vejfetable mucilsges. The acaeiks and the RdsAceac yield 
their gums mat abundantly whem sickly and in an abnormal 


stated caused by a fulness tap in the young thsulfs^ whereby 
thenkwcelb ta^koftened disbrgkiSttd ; bkvities 

thus fotined All With liquid, which eicudes, dries knd cot^tit^es 
the gum. . 

(k^m arabic may be taken as the type of the gums entirely 
soluble in water. Another variety, obtained from the 
dulcis, a leguminous plant, is called gum mesquite or mezquitb ; 
it com^ from western Texas and Mexico, and is yellowish in 
colour, very brittle and quite soluble in water! , 

Cuin arabic occurs in pieces of varying siz^ and some kinds 
are full of minute cracks. The specific gravity Turkey picked gum 
(the purest variety), is 1*487, or, when dried at xoo* C., x*525. It is 
solume in water to an indeknite extent ; boiled with dttute sulphuric, 
acid it is converted into tht^ sugar galactose. Moderahdv strong 
nitric acid changes it into mucic, saccharic, tartaric and oxalic acids. 
Under the influence of yeast it does not enter inm the alcoholic 
fermentation, but M. P. E. Berthelot, by digesting with chdlk and 
cheese, obtained from it 1:2 % of its weight of edcolioli along with 
calcium lactate, but no appreciable quantity of suga;r. Gum ara^c 
may be rewded as a potassium and calcium salt of gummic or i^r^ic, 
acid. T. Graham (Chemical and Physical Researches) TGCotiadetkA^ 
dialysis as the best mode of preparing guMmte dcid, and stated that' 
the power of gum to penetrate the parchment septum is 400 times 
less than that of sodium chloride, and. furtlier, that by mixing the gum 
wltli substances of the crystalloid class the diflu.sibility is lowcretl, 
and may be even reduced to nothing. The miicilage must be acidd-' 
lated with hydrochloric acid before dialysing, to set free the gummid 
acid. By adding alcohol to the solution, the acid is precipitated os 
a white amorphous mass, which becomes glassy at zoo''. Its formula 
is (C«HipOB)aH20, and it forms compounds with nearly all bases wliich 
are easily soluble in water. Gummic acid reddens litmus, its re- 
action being about equal to carlxmic acid. When solutions of gum 
arabic and gelatin are mixed, oily drops of a compound of the two 
are precipitated, which on standing form a nea^ colourless jelly, 
melting at 25° C., or by the heat of the liancl. This substance can 
tie washed wutbout decomposition. Gummic acid is soluble in 
water; when well dried at roo® C., it becomes transformed into 
metagummic acid, which is insoluble, but swells up in water like 
gum tragacaiith. 

Gum arabic, when heated to 150® C. with two parts of acetic 
anhydride, .swells up to a mass which, when washed with boilih^ 
water, and then with alcohol, gives a white amorphous insoluble 
powder called acct\*l arabin CoHt,(C9H30)20ii. It is saponifled by 
alkalies, with reproduction of soluble gum. Gum arabic is not 
precipitated from solution by alum, stannous chloride, sulphate or 
nitrate of copper, or neutral lead acetate ; with basic leari acetate 
it forms a white jelly, with ferric chloride it yields a stiff clear 
gelatiuoid mass, and its solutions are .also precipitated by borax. 

The flner varietie.s are used as an emollient and demulcent 
in medicine, and in the manufacture of confectionery ; the 
commoner qualities are u.sed as an adhesive pfuste, for giving 
lustre to crape, silk, &c., in cloth finishing to stiffen the fibres, 
and in calico-printing. For labels, &c., it is usual to mix sugar 
or glycerin with it to prevent it from cracking. 

Gum Senegal, a variety of gum arabic produced by Acacia 
Verekj occurs in pieces generally rounded, of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, and of a reddish or yellow colour, and specific gravity 1 *436. 
It gives with water a somewhat stronger mucilage than gum 
arabic, from which it is distinguished by its clear interior, fewer 
cracks and greater toughness. It is imported from the ri\'er 
Gambia, and from Senegal and Bathurst. 

Chagual gum, a variety brought from Santiago, Chile, resembles 
gum Senegal, About 75 % is soluble in water. Its solution is 
not thickened by borax, and is precipitated by neutral lead 
acetate ; and dilute sulphuric acid converts it into (f-glucose. 

Gum iragacantky familmly called gum dragon, exudes from 
the stem, the lower part especially, of the various species .ot 
Astragalus, especially A, gummifer, and is collected in Asia 
Minor, the chief port of shipment being Smyrna. Formerly only 
what exuded spontaneously was gathered ; this was oft^n of 
a brownish colour ; but now the flow of the gum js aided by 
incisions cut near the root, and the product is tlie, f^e, white, 
flaky variety so much valued in commerce. The flow of, 
gum takes place during the night, and hot and .(|ry weather is 
the mo.st favourable for its production. 

In colour gum tragacanth is of a dull white , it occurs in homy, 
flexible suid tough, thin, twisted flakes, translucent ‘ and with peculiar^ 
wavv lines on the Surface. When dried at' temperatures under' 
100°' C. it loses about 14 % of water, and ts Gutn etuiily powdered:* 
Its specific gravity is i *304 . With water it $w^ by absoiption, and ' 
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tyifbitvwB fiftgr tiatoito rV«igbt;«ii jUquMitinw a tfaiek arocilage. 

e^rt ol it<mly i* M)ii#latdiii«at«|c« aad ^liat i p w a hl M guawte arid in. 
befog i>rec 4 >foifo 4 by aK^l' .aad ammoam^oxalAtet .bvt 
irotb It lA givltig a'lMedmtate with nettt^ kad acetate and hone 
with borax. The Insolume part of the gum is a cakinm salt of 
baasorin (C||H|tOy 4 , which is dewoid ni' taale and ’emeU, forma a 
geijatinoid mass. ,|Vtth water, but by oonttaved bqiliBg is rendered 
solhhte. . ,■■■'•■■ 

Guild ,ttu;iuhiitth is used iu. qedic^printuie; as a .thickener of 
colours md mordants ; in me^ooe' as a demulcent and vehicle 
for insoluble powders, and as an excipient in pills; and for 
settii^ and mendiitg beetles and other insect splecimens. {t is 
mec^CInaUy siqwrior to gum acacia, as it does net undergo 
aoetoas fermcntatioh.' Ine best pharmacopeia! preparation 
is the jffueilttga Trag^eutOkae. The comiwuhd powder is a 
useless preparation^ 4* ^ starch it contains is very liable to 
ferment., 

Gunt kuteera tesembles in appearance gum tragacanth, for 
which the attempt has occasionally been made to substitute it. 
It.is sai 4 t6 ,be the product of Sfereulia utens, a plant of the 
natural order Sterculiaceae. 

Cherry tree gum is an exudation from trees of the genera 
Prtmus and Cerasus; It occurs in shiny reddish lumps, resem- 
bling the cdnunbnuir kbds of arabic. With water, in which 
it is only partially soluble, it lorms.a thick mucilage. Sul|riiuric 
aoid converts it into i-ambinosC ; and nitric acid oxidises it to 
okalic acid (without the intermediate formation of mucic acid 
as in the case of gum arabici), 

^ Gum of Baesoru, from Bassora or Busiorah in Asia, is some- 
times imported into the London market under the name of the 
hog tragacanth. It is insipid, crackles between the teeth, occurs 
in variable-sfoud pieces, is tougt^, of a yellowish-white colour, 
and opi^ue, and has {x-opertiM similar to gum tragacanth. 
Its spranc gravity is 1*36. It contains only 1 % of soluble 
gum or arabin. Under the name of Caramania gum it is mixed 
with inferior kinds of gum tragacanth before exportation. 

Mucilage,~~''foxy many seeds, routs, &c., when infused in 
boiling water, yield mucilages which, for the most part, consist 
of bassurin. Linseed, quince seed and marshmallow root yield 
it in large quantity. In their reactions the different kinds of 
mueilage present differences; e.g. quince seed yields only 
oxalic acid when treated with nitric acid, and with a solution of 
iodine in sine iodide it gives, after some time, a beautiful red 
tint. Linseed does nut give die latter reaction ; by treatment 
with, boiling nitric acid it yields mucic and oxalic acids. 

Gum IfMtiNE.— This term is applied to the ins^iissated milky juices 
of certain plants, which consist of gum soluble in water, resin and 
essential ou .soluble in alcohol, other vegetable matter and a small 
amount of mineral matter. They are generally opaque and solid, and 
often brittle.: Whfsi finely powdered and rubbed down with water 
they form amulHums, the undissolved resin being suspended in the 
gam solution, Tbeii' chief uses are in medicine. Examples are 
ammoniacum, nsafetida, bdelliitm, euphnrbium, gamboge, myrrh, 
sagapannm and scammony. 

GtfHBBL. KASL WILHELM VON, BarOn (1823-1898), 
German geologist, was bom at Dannenfels, in the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, on the nth of Febmary 1823, and is known Chiefly 
by his researches on the geology of Bavaria. He received a 
practical and sd(|htific education in mining at Munich and 
Heidelberg, taking' the de^e bf Ph.P. at Munich in 1862 ; 
and he was eng^d for a rime at the cbffiery of St Ingbert and 
aS' a surveyor in thaj: district. In 1851, when the Geological 
Survey of, Bavaria was instituted, Gtltiibel was appointed chief 
geologist; in i8»3 he was made honorary professor of geognosy 
and surveyiim at rite upiversi^ (rfMupifch, and in 1879, Oberberg 
director of the Bavarian mining dmartment with which the 
Geological Survey was incorporateo. His geological map of 
BiVaria appeiMied'in 1858, and the oflSdal memoir descriptive 
of detailed work, entitled GeognosHtche Besckreibttng des 
Korelf^ehs Bayern was issued in three parts (t86i, i 858 and 
1879). He subsequently published his GMogie von Bayern in 
2 (fn4-t894^ an elaborate treatise Oft geology, with special 

reference! the geology of Bavaria. Iii the course of his long 
and. active oaceer he engaged in much palaecmtological work : 
he stadied' tiie fauna of the IVuus, and m r86i int^uced the 


tenm BiMetinffor tiis f^^Mmost dtririon of titat eymaefc 7 he 
aupparted mkfhtt the vknr of the oqganieimtore of EemmuiiSSb 
aaftisSTti)^ he devoted speehd nttmtion to Foramiai&m; and 
deaeribed those of tito £ooene;atrete.fti;tbe northern Alps'(i868) f 
he derit also with.ReoeptiMiditM (1873I) which he regarded at a 
genus bdoaging to the Foramimfera. He died on tiie x8th of 
June. 1898. ■ i.' ^ ■ 

GQMBI 1 HI 18 L a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of East Prutsia;;on the Pusa, an affluent of the Piegel, sa m. by 
mil S.W. of Eydrinihnen on the Ime to Kdnigsberg. .P(^. (1905), 
14,194. The surrounding countsy is pleasant and fruitful, and 
the town has spacious and legtdar streets shaded by linden 
trees. It haS a Roman Catholic and three Evangelical chmxhes, 
a 83magogue, a gymnaaium, two- public schools, a public libr^, 
a Imspttm and an infinnary. In the market square there is a 
statue of the king of Prussia Frederick William I., who in lyaa 
raised Gumbinnen to the rank of a town, and in 173a brought 
to it a number of persons who had been driven from &lzbarg by 
religious persecution.' On the bridge over the Pksa a monument 
has been erected to the stddiers from the neighbourhood who 
fell in the FrancoGerman war of 1870-.71. Iron founding uid 
the manufacture of machinery, wool, ootton, and linen weaving, 
stocking-making, tanning, brewing and distilling are the principri 
industries. There are horse and cattle markets, and some tmde 
in com and linseed. 


See J. Schnteder, Aua Gumbinnens Vergangenheit (Gumbinnen, 
1904). 

GUMBO, or Okra, termed also Okro^ Oehro, Kettnia, 
Gubbo and S3nrian mallow (Sans. Ttndisa, Bengali Dheras, 
Pers. BdmjyaA— the Bammia of Prosper Alpinus ; Fr. 
GanUniut, or better Gamho, and Ketmie comestible), Hibiscus 
esculentus, a herbaceous hairy annual plant of the natural order 
Malvaceae, probably of African origin, and now naturalized or 
cultivated m all tropical countries. The leaves are cordate, 
and 3 to 5-lobed, and the flowers yellow, with a crimson centre ; 
the fruit or pod, the Bendi-Kai of the Europeans of southern 
India, is a tapering, lo-angled capsule, 4 to xo in. in length, 
except in the dwarf varieties of the plant, and contains numerous 
oval dark-coloured seeds, hairy at the base. Three distinct 
varieties of the gumbo {Quiabo and Quimgombo) in Brazil have 
been described by Pacheco. The unripe "fruit is eaten either 
pickled or prepared like asparagus. It is also an ingredient 
in various dishes, e»g, the gumbo of the Southern United States 
and the calalou of Jamaica ; and on acount of the large amount 
of mucilage it contains, it is extensively consumed, both fresh 
and in the form of the prepared powder, for the thickening of 
broths and soups. For winter use it is salted or sliced and dried. 
The fruit is grown on a very large scale in the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople. It was one of the esculents of Egypt in the time 
of Ahul-Abbas el-Nebati, who journeyed to Alexandria in 1216 
(Wiistenfcld, Gesch, d. arab. Ante, p. xi8, Gott., 1840), and is 
still cultivated by the Egyptians, who called it Bammge, 

The seeds of the gumbo are used as a substitute for coffee. 
From their demulcent and emollient properties, the leaves and 
immature fruit have long been in repute in the East for the 
preparation of poultices and fomentations. Alpinus (1592) 
mentions the employment of their decoction in Egypt in oph- 
thalmia and in uterine and other complaints. 

the musk okra (Sans., Latdkasturikd, cf. the Gr. KdaTvp ; Bengali, 
Latdkmturi; Ger. Bisamkomerstrauch ; Fr. Ketmie musquie), 
Hibtsem Abetmoeckus (Abelmoscktts mouhaeus), indigenous to India, 
and cultivated in most warm regions of the glpbe, is a s^li^uticQse 
plant, bearing a conical ^-ridged pod about 3 in. in length, within 
which are numerous brown reniform seeds, smaller than those of H, 
escuteHtus, Tlie seeds posse^ a musky ooour, due to an deo-reain 
present in tlm integument, and are known to perfumers under the 
name of ^brette as a substitute for musk. They ate said to be used 
by the Arabs for scenting co^. The seeds (in &e Fantee language, 
Jneromakom) are u^d in Africa as beads ; and powdeiM and steeped 
in rum they are Vahied in the West Indies as a remedy for snsute- 
bites. The plaatyidids anaeteeUenit fibre, and> being rich in mncilage« 
is employed in Upper India for the clarifying of sugar. The beet- 
perfumea. seeds are reported to come from Maamique. 

SeeP. Alpinus, JDe itantis Aegypti, cap. xxvii. p. 38 (Venice, 1592) ; 
J. Sott^eimer's Abd Allah vm Ahmaa, d:c., i. xz8 (Stuttgart, 
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GUMTI9 a river of northtam India* It rises in a depression in 
the Pilibhit districtei the United Provinces* and after a simious 
but generally aouth-easterly course of 500 m. past Lucknow and 
Jaunpur joins the Ganges in Ghazipar district. At Jaunpur it 
IS a fine streai;n, spanned by a idth^centory bridge of sixteen 
arches, and is navigable by vessels of 17 tons burden. There 
is also a smaU river of the jdubie name in the Tippera district 
of eastern Bengal and Assam, 

GUMUUOIjl, or Gumurdjika, a town of European Turkey, 
in the vilayet of Adrianople. Pop. (1905), about 8000, of whom 
three-fourths are Turks and the remainder Greeks, Jews or 
Armenians. Oumuljina is situated on the river Karaja-Su, 
south of the eastern extremity of the Rhodope range of mountains 
and 13 m. inland from the Aegean Sea. It has a statbn on the 
railway between Salonica and Ddd^agatch. The district produces 
wheat, maize, barley and tobacco ; sericulture and viticulture 
are both pmctised on a limited scale. A cattle fair is held 
annually on Greek Palm Sunday. Copper and antimony are 
found in the neighbourhood. 

GUMUS, or Gumz, Negroes of the Shangalla group of tribes, 
dwelling in the mountainous district of Fazogli on the Sudan- 
Abyssinian frontier. They live in independent groups, some 
being mountaineers while others are settled on the banks 
of me Blue Nile. Gumz in the native tongue signifies 
‘‘people,** and the sub-tribes have distinctive names. The Gumus 
are nature-worshippers, God and the sun being synonymous. 
On ceremonial occasions they carry parasols of honour (see 
Shangalla). 

OOHt}Sl{>KHANBB, the chief town of a sanjak of the same 
name in the Trebizond vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, situated on 
high ground (4400 ft.) in the valley of the Kharshut Su, about 
I m. to south of the Trebizotld-Erzerum chaussee. The silver 
mines from which the place takes its name were noted in ancient 
times and are mentioned by Marco Polo. Pop. about 3000, 
chiefly Greeks, who are in the habit of emigrating to great 
distances to work in mines. They practically supply the whole 
lead- and silver-mining labour in Asiatic Turkey, and in conse- 
quence the Greek bishop of Giimush-Khaneh has under his 
jurisdiction all the communities engaged in this particular class 
of mines. 

GUN, a gmeral term for a weapon, tubular in form, from 
which a projectile is discharged by means of an explosive. 
When applied to artillery tihe word is con'fined to those pieces 
of ordnance which have a direct as opposed to a high-angle hre, 
in which case the terms “howitzer** and “mortar** are used 
(see Ordnance and MAcmNfc-GuN). “Gun** as applied to 
firearms which arc carried i|i the hand and fired from the shoulder, 
the old hand gun,** is now chiefly used of the sporting shot-gun, 
with whidh this article mainly deals ; in militaty usage this type 
of weapon, whether rifle, carbine, &q.j is kno:Wn coUectivcly as 
“ smaU arms ** (see Rifle and Pistol). The origin of the word, 
which in Mid. Eng. is or gunnop is obscure, but it has 
been suggested by Professor W. W. Skeat that it conceals a 
female name, Gunnilde or Cunhilda, The names, €.g. Mons Meg 
at Edinburgh Castle and fatde (heavy Peg), known to 
readers of Carlyle’s Fredetick the Greats will be familiar parallel- 
ismi. “ Gunne ** would be a shortened “ pet name ** of Gunn- 
hildc. The Neiv English Dictionary finds support for the sugges- 
ti^ m the fact tihat in Old Norwegiah,gM«a<? and hilde both 
“war,” and quotes an inventory of war material at 
Wmdsor Can^ in 1330^x331, where is.mwitioned “una magna 
balista de cornu quae vocatur Dgciina Gunitda.” Aimthar 
suggestion [for the origin of the word is that the wotd represents 



Fig. I. — Hand Gun. 



a shortened £t»xn, goftnoi of a supposed FreUch rmngmnk^ a 
mpigonel, but the French word is fmngowne^, : ^ 

' Fhaaems are said to have been first used in European warfare 
in the 14th c^ury. The hakid gun (see fig. came into 
practical use in '1446 
and was of very rude 
construction. It ^ con- 
sisted of a simple iron 
or brass tube with a 
touch-hole at the top 
fixed in a straight stock 
of wood, the end of 
which passed under the 
right annpit wheix the 
“ gonne ” wag atiout to 
be fired. A similar 
weapon (see fig. a) was 
also used by the horse-soldier, with a ring at the end of the 
stock, by which it was suspended by a cord round the neck ; 
a forked rest, fitted by a ring to the saddlebow, served to steady 
the gun. This rest, when not in use, hung down ki front of the 
right leg. A match was made of cotton or hemp spun slack, 
and boiled in a strong solution of saltpeltre or in ^e lees of 
wine. The touch-hole was first placed on the top of the barrel, 
but afterwards at the side, with a 
small pan underneath to hold the 
priming, and guarded by a cover 
moving on a pivot. 

An improvement in firearms took 
place in the first year of the reign 
of Heniy VIL, or at the close of 
Edward IV., by fixing a cock (Fr. 
serpentine) on the hand gun to hold 
the match, which was brought 
down to the priming by a trigger, 
whence the term matchlock. This 
weapon is still in use among the 
Chinese, Tatars, .Sikhs, Persians end Turks. An improvement 
in the stock was also made during this period by forming it 
with a wide butt end to be placed against the right breast. 
Subsequently the stock was bent, a German invention, and the 
arm was called a hackbutt or h^but, and the smaller variety 
a demihague. The arquebus and hackbutt were about a yard 
in length, including barrel and stock, and the demihague was 
about half the 
size and weight, 
the forerunner of 
the pistol. The 
arquebus was 
the standard 
infantry firearm 
in Europe from 
the battle of 
Pavia to the in- 
troduction of the 
heavier ' and 
more powerful 
musket. It did 
not ' as a rule 
r^uire a rest, as 
did the musket. 

The wheel-lock, 
an improvement 
on the match- 
lock, was. in- . r . ,t 

vtnt^ in Nuremberg in 15x7; was first used .at the siege 
of Parma in 1521 ; was brought to England iil,xj3ei, and con- 
tinued in partial use there until the time of t^Siarles IL 
wheel-lock consisted of a fluted or groovod/tteel wheel which 
protruiM into the priming pan, andi twai;^okmected with^a 
strong spring. The cook, abo regulated A: spring, was MM 
yritix a piece, of iron pyrites. In dnkff to dboh^e the funitlie 


Kig. 2. — Mounted Man 
with Hand Gun. 



Ftcn. Gtnerftl mrd^ tlie PirinVi Turgnm it ttmdi 
Fig. 3.— Musketeer, itoC;; 
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lock was wound up ^ a ikey^ the cock 9 wa$ let down on the 
priming pan, the j^ritei resting on theiwteel ; on the trigger 
mng pressed the wlied was released' and rapidly revolved, 
emitting sparks, wfaidt ignited the {towder in the pan. The 
complicated and expensive nature of this lock,, with its liability 
to injury, no ^oubt prevented its general adoption. 

About X546 the Spaniards constructed a larger and heavier 
firearm (niStOhlock), carrying^ a ball of 10 to the pound, called 
a muskat. This weapon was introduced into England before the 
middle cX the lOth century, emd soon came into general tse 
throu^out Europe^ The snaphance was invented about this 
period in Germany, and from its comparative cheapness was 



Pigs. 4 and 5, — ^Musketeers, 1675. 


iniK'h used in 'England, France and Holland. It held a hint 
in.stead of tt^ pyrites of the wheel or firelock, which ignited the 
powder in the pan by striking oh a piece of furrowed steel, when 
released, by the trigger, and emitting sparks. 

As a sporting weapon the gun mny be said to date from the 
invention of the wheel-lock in the b^inning of the i6th centun^, 
though firearms .were used for sporting purposes in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and to some extent in France, in the X5th century. 
Before that perihd the longbow in England and the crossbow on 
the Continent were the usual weapons of the chase. In Great 
Britain little use appears to have been made of firearms for game 
shooting until the latter half of the 17th century, and the arms 
then used for the purpose were (mtirely of foreign make, 
i The French gunmakers of St-Jfctienne claim lor their town 
that it is the oldest centre of the firearms industry. They do 
not appear to have made more than the barrels of the finest 
sporting arms, and these even were sometimes made in Paris, 
'rhe production of firearms by the artists of Paris reached its 
zenith about the middle of thp J7th century. The Italian, 
German, Spanish and Russian ^nsmiths also showed great 
skill in the elegance design 0? their firearms, the Spaniards 
in being makers barrels. The pistol (^jk) is 

understood to have been made fpr the first time about 1540 at 
Pistoia in Italy. About 1635 inodem firelock or flint-lock 
was invented, which only differed from tJw snaphance by the cover 
of the pan formii^ part of the furrowod isteel struck by the flint: 
Originally the priming was put into itbe pan from a flask contain- 
ing a fine-grained powdef called serpentine powder. Later the 
top of the cartridge was bitten off and the pan filled therefrom 
before loading. The mechanism of the flSnt-Iock musket rendered 
all this unnecessary, as, in loading, a portion of the charge passed 
through the vent into the pan, where it was held by the cover or 
hammer. The matchlock, as a military 'weapon, ^dually gave 
way to the firelock, which came into general use in the last half 
of the 17th century, and was the weapon of Marlbixrough’s and 
Wellington’s armies. This was the famous Brown Bess ” of the 
British army. The highest development of the flint-lock is found 
in the lawlmg-'piecmof the end of the ifith and beginning of the 
19th cehturies, particularly those made by Joseph Manton, the 
celebrated’ Engli^ gunsmith and inventor. The Napoleonic wars 
afforded Elaglish gunmakers an opportunity, which they fuUy 
of gaimng the siiprem^ over their foreign competitors 
frithe guiwmddngtiad^^ English gunmakers reduced the wei^t, 


improved the shooting powers, and perfected the lock mechanism 
of itibe sporting am, and increi^ 
and'eifiafn<^ of thotifle. this ttanifeFience 
.pf the guhxnalqpg craft Iroiti the g 

to England was also assisted by the tyranny 
the foreign gunmakin^ gilds. In 1637 the 
London gunmakers obtained their charter of , 
incorporation. The imj^rtaht . gunixiakihg 
industp^ of Birmingham ^tes from 1603, and 
soon rivalled that of London. Double shot- 
guns do not appear to have been generally 
kised until the 19th century. 

The first successful double 
guns were built with the 
barrels over and under, and 
not side by side, and were 
invented about x6x6 by 
one .Guilliano Bossi of 
Rome. In 1784 double 
shot guns were described as 
a novelty. Joseph Manton 
patented the elevated rib 
which rested on the barrels. 

The general success of the 
double gun was eventually 
due to the light weight 
which the better material 
and workmanship of the 
best gunmakers made pos- 
sible, and to the quickness 
and certainty of ignition of 
the modern cartridge. 

The objections to the 
flint-lock were that it did 
not entirely preserve the 
priming from wet, and that 
the flint sparks sometimes 
failed to ignite the charge. 

In 1807 the Rev. Alexander 
John Forsyth obtained a 
patent for priming with a 
fulminating powder made 
of chlorate of potash, sul- 
phur and charcoal, which 
exploded by concussion. 

This important improve- 
ment in firearms was not 
recognized and adopted by 
the military authorities 
until more than thirty 
years later. In the mean- 
time it was gradually de- 
veloped, and the Copper 
percussion cap invented, 
by various gunmakers and 
private individuals. 

Thomas Shaw of Phila- 
delphia first used fulminate 
in a steel cap in 1814, which 
he changed to a copper cap 
in 1816. It was not until 
the introduction of the 
copper cap that the per- 
cussion gun could be con« 
sidered in every way 
superior to the flint. In 
1 834, in the reign of William 
IV., Forsyth’s invention 
was tested at Woolwich by 
firing 600a rounds from six 
fiin^lodk muskets, and a 
simSar number from six peroussioh muskets, in all weathers^ 



Fig. 7. — Indian Matchlock. 
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This triftl established the percussion principle, the shoptii^ 
was found to be more accurate^ the recoil less, the chai^^ 
of powdeir having been reduced from 6 to 4^. drs., tne 
rapidity &ing greater and the niunber of miiMres much 
rero^d/ being as x to 26 nearly in favour 0! the percussion 


system. In consequence of this successful trial the militery 
flint^loCk in 1839 was altered to suit the percussion principle. 
This was easily accomplished by replacing the hammer and pan 
by a nipple with a hole through its centre to the vent or touch- 
hole, and by replacing the cock which held the flint by a smaller 
cock or hammer with a hollow to fit on the nipple when released 
by the trigger. On the nipple was placed the copper cap contain- 
ing the detonating composition, now made of three parts of 
chlorate of potash, two of fulminate of mercur}'^ and one of 
powdered glass. 

In 1840 the Austrian army was supplied with the percussion 
musket, and in 1842 a new model percussion musket with a block 
or back-sight for 150 yds. was issued to the British army, ii lb 
6 oz. in weight, 4 ft. 6J in. in length without bayonet, 6 ft. 
with bayonet and with a barrel 3 ft. 3 in. in length, fiting a 
bullet of 14( to the lb with 4i drs. of powder. This xnusket 
was larger in bore than that 6f France, Belgium> Russia and 
Austria, and thus had the advantage of being able to fire their 
balls, while the English balls could not be fifed from l^ir barrels. 
But the greater weight and momentum of the English ball was 
counterac^d by the excess of windage. Thie percussion musket 
of X842, the latest development of the retiom^ Brown Bess, 
continued in use in the British army until partially supersec^ 
in i8si by the Mihii rifle, and altogether by the Enfield nfle 
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in 1855. For further information as to the history and develop- 
ment of military^ target and sporting rifles see Riflr. 

Illustrations are given herewith tstf a German carbine of the s6th 
century, with double wheel-lock (fig. 8) ; a snaphance ^g. 9) ; 
several forms of the Brown Buss or flint-lock military musket (English, 
William IlL, flg. 10; George 11 ., hg. xi ; George 111 ., fig. 13; 
French, Napoleon, fig. 13) ; and of the percussion musket adopted in 
the British service in 1839 (fig. 14). Examples of non-Euroj^n 
firearms ave shown in figs. 6 and 7^ representing a Moorish flintdoclt 
ahd an , Radian matchlock re^mtively. 15-18 represent 

various carbines, musketootis and blunderbusses, fig. 15 showing 
a small blunderbuss or musketoon of the early x8th century, fig. r6 
a large blunderbuss of 1750, fig. 17 a flint-lock cavalry carbine of 
about 1825 and fig. 18 a percussion carbine of 1830. All these are 
drawn horn arms in the museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution, London. 

Modern Shot The modern sporting breech-loaders 

may be said to have originated with the invention of the cartridge-^ 
ca.se containing its own means of ignition. The breech-loading 
mechanism antedated the cartridge by many years, the earliest 
breech-loading hand guns dating back to 1537. Another distinct 
type of breech-loader was invented in France about the middle 
of the 17th century. During the 17th and i8th centuries breech- 
loading arms were very numerous and of considerabte variety. 
The original cartridge, a charge of powder and bullet in a paper 
envelope, dates from 1586. The.sc were used with muzzle-loaders, 
the base of the cartridge being ripped or bitten off by the soldier 
before placing in the barrel. It was only when the detonating 
cap came into use that the paper cartridge answered well in 
breech-loaders. The modem br^h-loader has resulted from a 
gradual series of improvements, and not from any one great 
invention. Its essential feature is the prevention of all escape 
of gas at the breech when the gun is fired by means of an expan- 
sive cartridge-case containing its own means of ignition. The 
earlier breech-loaders were not gas-tight, because the cartridge- 
cases were either consumable or the load was placed in a strong 
non -expansive breech -plug. The earliest efficient modem 
cartridge-case, was the pin-fire, patented by HouiUer, a Paris 
gunsmith, in 1847, a thin weak shell which expanded by 
the force of the explosion, fitted perfectly in the barrel, and thus 
formed an efiic.ient gas check. Probably no invention connected 
with firearms has wrought such changes in the principle of gun- 
construction as those effected by the expansive cartridge-case. 
This invention has completely revolutionized the art of gun- 
making, has been successfully applied to all descriptions of 
firearms, and has produced a new and important industry — 
that of cartridge manufacture. 

About 1^36, C. Lefaucheux, a Paris gunsmith, improved 
the old Pauly system of breech-loading, but its breech action 
was a crude mechanism, with single grip worked by a 
bottom lever. The double grip for the l^rrels was the subsequent 
invention of a Birmingham gunmaker. The centrabfire cartridge, 
practically as now in use, was introduced into England in x86i 
1 ^ Daw. It is said to have been the invention of Pottet, of 
Paris, improved upon by Schneider, and gave rise to considerable ; 
litigation in respect of its patent rights. Daw, who controlled 
the English patents, was the only exhibitor of central-fiie guns 
and cartridges at the International Exhibition of t>86a. In- 
his system tiie barrels work on aihinge joint, the bottom lever, 
withdraws the holding-down bolt ; the cartridge is of the modem 
type, the cap being detonated by a striker passing through the 
standing breech to die inner face. The cartridge^K^ase is with- 
drawn by a sliding extractor fitted to the breech ends of the 
barrels. Daw was subsecjuently defeated in his control of the 
patents by £ley Bros., owing to the patent not having been kept 
m force in France. The modern breech-loading gnn has been 
gradually and steadily improved since x86q. Xyestley Richards | 
adopted and improved Matthews’ top^iever mechanism. About = 
x866 the rebomnding lock was rntroduqied; und improved in 1869. 
The treUt wedge-fast mechanism for hplkhi% down the barrels 
was or^ppated by W. W. Greener in 1865, phd perfected in k 873«* 
A very imitottant improvement was tbei introduction of the 
hsmmerless vlfun, in which <the. mechanism for firing is planed 
cnltirdy withm*1ihegun. This wao ma^epossihleby theintr^ i 


tion of the central-fire cartridge. In 1862 Daw, and in 1866 
Grotti iatfodueed which the cocking was 

effect the ThmegWMdidnotattm 

In 1871 T\ Hui^tt pntBii^a>haminei^^ the first to obtain 
distinct success. This also was a kVer-c^ing.gun. About the 
same time Needham introduced the principle of utilizing the 
weight of the barrels to assist in cockmg. In 1875 Anson and 
Deeley utilized the fore-end attached to the barrels to cock the 
iocici. . From ^this date hammerless guns became really popular. 
Subsequently minor improvements were made by many other 
gun-makers, including alternative movements introduced by 
Purdey and Rogers. Improvements were Idsb introduced 
by Westley Richards, Purdey and others, including cockh|g by 
means of the mainspring. In 1874 J. Needham introduced 
the ejector mechanism, Which each empty cartridge-case is 
separately and automatic^y thrown out of the gun when the 
breech is opened, the necessary force, being provided by the 
mainspring of the lock. W. W. Greener and some other gun- 
makers have since introduced minor modifications and improve- 
ments of this mechanism. Next in turn came Perks and other 
inventors, who separated the ejector mechanism from the lock 
work. This veiy decided improvement is universal to-day. 
A later innovation in the modem breech-loader is the single 
trigger mechanism introduced by some of the leading English 
gun-makers, by which both barrels can be fired in succession 
by a single trigger. This improvement enables both barrels 
to be rapidly fired without altering the grip of the right hand, 
but deprives the shooter of the power of selecting his barrel. 

Repeating or magazine shot-guns on the principle of the 
repeating rifle, with a magazine below the single firing barrel, 
are also made by some American and continental gun-makers, 
but as yet have not come into general use, being comparatively 
cumbersome and not well balanced. The difficulty of a shifting 
balance as each cartridge is fired has also yet to be overcome. 
Several varieties of a combination rifle and shot-gun are also 
made, for a description of which see Rifle. 

The chief purposes for which modem shot-guns arc required 
are game-shooting, trap-shooting at pigeons and wild-fowling. 
The game gun may be any bore from 32 to 10 gauge. The usual 
standard bore is 12 guage unless it be for a boy, when it is 20 
gauge. The usual weight of the X2-bore double-barrelled game 
gun is from 6 to 7 lb with barrels 30 in. long, there, however, 
being a present tendency to barrels of a shorter length. These 
barrels are made of steel, as being a stronger and more homo- 
geneous material than the barrels formerly produced, which were 
mostly of Damascus pattern, a mixture of iron and steel. Steel 
barrels, drilled from the solid block, were originally produced 
by Whitworth. To-day the makers of steel for this purpose 
are many. The standard charge for the 12-bore is 42 grains of 
smokeless powder and z oz. to lith ox. of shot. Powder of a 
lighter gravimetric density is occasionally employed, when the 
weight of the charge is reduced to 33 grains. This charge of 
powder corresponds to the 3 drams of black powder forn^y 
used. The ordinary game gun should have a killing circle of 
30 in. at 30 yds. with the first barrel and at 40 yds. with the 
second. Improved materials and methods of manufacture, and 
what is known as “ choke ” boring of the barrels, have enabled 
modem gun-makers to regulate the shooting of guns to a nicety. 
Choke-boring is the constriction of the diameter of the barrel 
near the muzzle, and was known in America in the early part 
of the 19th century. In 1875 Pape of Newcastle was awarded 
a prize for the invention of choke-boring, there being no other 
claimant. The methods of choke-boring have since been varied 
and improved by the leadii^ English g^hTinakers. The pigeon 
gun is usually heavier than ^ game gun and more choked. It 
generally weighs from 7 to 8 lb. Its weight, by cliib 
frequently restricted to 7i lb and its bore to 12 gauge, fbe 
standarfl wild-fpwliqg gun is a double 8-borei vdth 30-ip. barrels 
weighing ig lb.* and i^ing a charge qf 7 drams, of powder 
2} to 3 CB. shot. Th^. guns are alsomade pi both smaller.ahd 
larger variet^s^ mcludmg a .single barrel 4-1>ore, which is ; t;he 
longest igun that can be aised from the should^, and sizzle 





btsml piint fuia of bore, ireighing lb. While no 
eonspiououe advance in improve invention 

has been made during the la&n few yem and 

methods of mAnufacture, and the quiidity and of the 

gnn^aker^s work, have continued gfadun% and steadily to 
unprove. Ehglisfayand particidarly London-ml^ stand 

pre-eminent all over the world. (H. S.-K.) 

OUlfA, a town and military station in Oentral India, in the 
state of Gwalior. Pop. (1901) ti,4js. After the Mutiny, it 
-^became the headquarters Of the Central India Horse, whose 
commanding officer acts as ex-officio assistant to the resident of 
Gwalior ; and its trade has developed rapidly since the opening 
of a station oh a branch of the Great li^ian Peninsula railway 
in X899. 

GUNCOTTOll, an explosive substance produced by tlie action 
of strong nitric acid on cellulose at the ordinary temperature ; 
chemically it is a, nitrate of cellulose, or a mixture of nitrates, 
according to some authorities. The first step in the history of 
guncotton was made by T. J. Pelouze in 1838, who observed ^at 
when paper or cotton was immersed in cold concentrated nitric 
acid the materials, though not altered in physical appearance, 
became heavier, and after washing and drying werfe possessed 
of self-explosive properties. At the time these products were 
thought to be related to the nitrated starch obtained a little 
previously by Henri Braconnot and called xyloidin ; they are 
only related in so far as they are nitrates. C. F. Schonbein of 
Basel published his discovery of guncotton in 1846 {PhiU Mag, 
[3], 31, p. 7), and this was shortly after followed by investigations 
by R. R. l^ttger of Frankfort and Otto and Knop,all of whom 
added to our knowledge of the subject, the last-named introducing 
the use of sulphuric along with nitric acid in the nitration process. 
The chemical composition and constitution of guncotton has 
been studied by a considerable number of chemists and many 
divergent views have been put forward on the subject. W. Crum 
was probably the first to recognize that some hydrogen atoms 
of the cellulose had been replaced by an oxide of nitrogen, and 
this view was supported more or less by other workers, especially 
Hadow, who appears to have distinctly recognized that at least 
three compounds were present, the most violently explosive of 
which constituted the main bulk of the product commonly 
obtained and known as guncotton. This particular product was 
insoluble in a mixture of ether and alcohol, and its composition 
could be expressed by the term tri-nitrocellulose. Other products 
were soluble in the ether-alcohol mixture : they were less 
highly nitrated, and constituted the so-called collodion gun- 
cotton. 

The smallest empirical formula for cellulose {q,v,) may certainly 
be written How much of the hydrogen and oxygen 

are in the hydroxylic (OH) form cannot be absolutely stated, 
but from the study of the acetates at least three hydroxyl groups 
may be assumed. The oldest and perhaps most reasonable idea 
represents guncotton as cellulose trinitrate, but this has been 
much disputed, and various formulae, some based on cellulose 
as CijHgoOio^ others on a still more complex molecule, have been 
proposed. The constitution of guncotton is a difficult matterto 
investigate, primarily on account of the very insoluble nature 
of cellulose itself, and also from the fact that comparatively 
slight variations in the concentration and temperature of the 
acids used produce considerable differences in the products. 
The nitrates are also very insoluble substances, all the so-called 
solvents merely converting them into jelly. No mcithod has yet 
been devised which themolecular weight can be ascertained.^ 
The products of the action of nitric acid on cellulose are not 
nitro compounds in the sense that picric acid is, but ^feiiitrates 
or nitric esters. 

Ckin^ttOA is made by immersing cleaned and dried cotton 
waste in a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids. The 

^ The eompQSitkm of the cdOuloso nitxates was mriewed by G. 

CMm, Soc,, 1901, Z3, p. 5 * 7 )^ who, assuming the 
toxtnm W cdllulose,'; how . the hiirocellulpses 

by. amerfertt chemists may be expr^ed by the for&ttta 
where ir has the vaiiies 4, ,,, 12, 


rdlative amounts of the acids in the mixture and the time of 
dumtion of treament of the cotton varies somewhat fai different 
Dorics, but thexmderlying idea fe the same, viz. employing' such 
an excess of sulphuric over nitric that the latter will be rendorad 
anhydrous or concentrated and maintaiaed as such in solution in 
the sulphuric acid, and that the sulphuric acid shall stiU be suffi- 
ciently strong to absorb and combine with the water produced 
during the actual formation of the guncotton. In the recent 
methods the cotton remains in contact with the acids for two to 
fbur hours at the ordinary air temperature (15® C.), m which time 
h is almost fully nitrated, the main portion, say 90 %, having 
a composition represented by the formula- the 

remainder consisting of lower nitrated products, some oxidation 
products and traces of unchanged cellulose and cellulose 
sulphates. The acid is then slowly run out by an opening in the 
bottom of the pan in which the operation is conducted, and Water 
distributed carefully over its surface displaces it in the interstices 
of the cotton, which is finally subjected to a course of boiling 
and washing with water. This washing is a most important part 
of the process, On its thoroughness depends the removal of 
small quantities of products other than the nitrates, for instance, 
some sulphates and products from impurities contained in the 
original cellulose. Cellulose sulphates are one, and possibly the 
main, cause of instability in guncotton, and it is highly desirable 
that they should be completely hydrolysed and removed in 
the washing process. The nitrated product retains the outward 
form of the original cellulose. In the course of the washing, 
according to a method introduced by Sir F. Abel, the cotton is 
ground into a pulp, a process which greatly facilitates the 
complete removal of acids, &c. This pulp is finally drained, and 
is then either compressed, while still moist, into slabs or blocks 
when required for blasting purposes, or it is dried when required 
for the manufacture of propellants. Sometimes a small quantity 
of an alkali {e,g, sodium carbonate) is added to the final washing 
water, so that quantities of this alkaline substance ranging from 
0*5 % to a little over i % are retained by the guncotton. The 
idea is that any traces of acid not washed away by the washing 
process or produced later by a slow decomposition of the sub- 
stance will be thereby neutralized and rendered harmless. 
Guncotton in an air-diy state, whether in the original form or 
after jgrinding to pulp and compressing, bums with very great 
rapidity but does not detonate unless confined. 

Immediately after the discovery of guncotton Schoenbein 
proposed its employment as a substitute for gunpowder, and 
General von Lenk carried out a lengthy and laborious series of 
experiments intending to adapt it especially for artillery use. 
All these and many subsequent attempts to utilize it, either loose 
or mechanically compressed in any way, signally failed. How- 
ever much compressed by mechanical meaas it is still a porous 
mass, and when it is confined as in a gun the flame and hot gases 
from the portion first ignited permeate the remainder, generally 
causing it actually to detonate, or to bum so rapidly that its 
action approaches detonation. The more closely it is confined 
the greater is the pressure set up by a small part of the charge 
burning, and the more completely will the explosion of the 
remainder assume the detonating form. The employment of 
guncotton as a propellant was possible only after the discovery 
that it coiild be gelatinized or made into a colloid by the action 
of so-called sedvents, e,g, ethykeetate and other esters, acetone 
and a number of like substances (see Cordite). 

Wh6n quite dry guncotton is easily detonated by a blow on an 
anvil or hard surface. If dry and warm it is much more senidtive to 
percussion or friction, and also becomes electrified by friction under 
those conditions. The amount of contained moisturjei con- 
siderable efitect on its sensitiveness. With about 2 % it 

can still be detonated on an anvil, but the action is g^etatty confined 
to the piece struck. As the quantity of contained water increases it 
becomes difficult or even izi^ossible to detonate by an ordinary 
blow. Compressed dry guncouon is easily detonated by an initiative 
detonator suCh as mercuric fulminate. Guncotton containing more 
than X5 % of waiter is ttninfiammablo, may be ooriipressed or waited 
without danger and is mueffimore difficult to detonate by a fulminate 

* This fbimula is retained mainly on account of its simplicity. 
It also expmses all that is necessary in this connexion. 
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in 1855. For further information as to the history and develop- 
ment of military, target and sporting rifles see Risle. 

Illustrations are given herewith Of a German carbliie of the 16th 
century, with doume wheel-lock (fig, 8V; a snaphance ^g. 9V; 
several forms of the Brown Bess or flint-lock military musket (English, 
William 111 ., fig. xo; George II., fig. xi ; George HI., fig. 12 ; 
French. Napoleon, fig. 13} ; and of the percussion musket adopted in 
the British service in 1839 (fig. 14). Example.s of non-European 
fireanaaaM shown in figs. 0 and 7, represents a Moorish flint-lock 
aad « an ;.tikdian matchlock fopi^uvely. Figs. 15-28 represent 
various carbines, musketooiis and blunderbusses, fig. 15 showing 
a small blunderbuss or musketoon of the early i8th century, fig. r6 
a large blunderbuss of 2750, fig, 17 a flint-lock cavalry carbine of 
about 1825 and fig. 18 a percussion carbine of 1830. All these are 
drawn from arms in the museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution, London. 

Modern . (Jiw.-— The modern spprting breech-loaders 
may be said to have originated with the invention of the cartridge: 
case containing its own means of ignition. The breech-loading 
mechanism antedated the cartridge by many years, the earliest 
breech-loading hand guns dating back to 1537. Another distinct 
type of breech-loader was invented in France about the middle 
of the 17th centuty. During the Z7th and 18th centuries breech- 
loading arms were vmy numerous and oi considerable variety. 
The original cartridge, a charge of powder and bullet in a paper 
envelope, dates from 1586. These were used with muzzle-loaders, 
the base of the cartridge being ripped or bitten off by the soldier 
before placing in the barrel. It was only when the detonating 
cap came inttj use that the paper cartridge answered well in 
breech-loaders. The modem breech-loader has resulted from a 
graduiil series of improvements, apd not from any one great 
invention. Its essential feature is the prevention of all escape 
of gas at the breech when the gun is fired by means of an expan- 
sive cartridge-case containing its own means of ignition. The 
earlier breech-loaders were not gas-tight, because the cartridge- 
cases were either consumable or the load was placed in a strong 
non-expansive breech-plug. The earliest efficient modem 
cartrid^-case. was the pin-fire, patented HouiUer, a Fairis 
gunsmith, in 1847, with a thin weak shell which expanded by 
the force of the explosion, fitted perfectly in the barrel, and thus 
formed an efficient gas check. Probably no invention connected 
with firearms has wrought such changes in the principle of gun- 
construction as those effected by the expansive cartridge-case. 
This invention has completely revolutionized the art of gun- 
making, has been successfully applied to all descriptions of 
firearms, and has produced a new and important industry — 
that of cartridge manufacture. 

About 1 ^ 3 ^ C. Lefaucheux, a Paris gunsmith, improved 
the old Pauly system of breech-loading, but its breech action 
was a crude mechanism, with single grip worked by a 
bottom lever. The double grip for the barrels was the stibsequent 
invention of a Birmingham gunmaker* The centraUfire cartmdge, 
practically as xk>w in use, was introduced into England in 2861 
by Daw. It is said to have been the invention of Fottet, of 
Paris^ improved upon by Schneider, and gave rise to considerable 
litigation in respect of its patent rights. Daw, who controlled 
the English patents, was the only exhibitor of central-fire guns 
and cartridge at the Intematiosial Exhibition of i86u. In' 
his system the barrels work on a binge joint, the bottom lever 
withdraws the holding-down bolt ; the cartridge is of the modem 
type, the cap being detonated by a striker passing through tiie 
standing breech to the inner face. The cartridgercase is with- 
drawn by a sliding extractor fitted to the breech ends of the 
barrels. Daw was subse<(ueRtly defeated in his control of the 
patents by Eley Bros., owixtg to the patent not having been kept 
m force in :France. The modem breechrloadtng gujn has bem 
gradually and steadily improved since 2860. Westl^ Richards 
adopted and improved Matthews’ top^lever meebamsm. About 
x866 the rebounding lock waa intrndueed^ find improved in 1869. 
The treble wexige-tet mechazusm for hpMMK tl^ barrels 
was originfitedby W. W. Greener in perfected ip sliTJ- 

A very .^iie|)oftant improvement was introduction of t£e 
fafimmerleas'ii^n, in which the. mechanism for firing is pkoed 
enlirebr witfan thegun. This waemade possible by the introduc- 


tion of the central-fire cfutrix^. In 1862 Daw, and in 1866 
GraojKi intiodueed in which the cocking was 

aSactfS^W the t^^ Thesegi^ did not atUin popularity. 
In 1871; T. Uurtott pMant# the first to obtain 

distinct success. This also was a leverHm^ng.gun. About th^ 
same time Needham introduced the prindple of utilizing the 
weight of the barrels to assist in cocking. In 1875 Anson and 
Deelqr utQiaed the lewe-end attadjwd to the barrels to cock the 
boka. Fxpm this date hsunmerless guns became really popular. 
Subsequently minor improvement weie made many other 
gun-makers, including alternative tnovdments introduced by 
Purdey and Rogers. Improvements were ^lab introduced 
by Westley Richards, Purdey nnd others, including coddbe^f 
means of the mainspring* In 1874 }. Needham introduced 
the ejector mechanism^ by Which each empty cartridge-case is 
separately and automatl^ly thrown out of the gun when the * 
breech is opened, the necessary force being provided by the 
mainspring of the lock. W. W. Greener and some other gun- 
makers have since introduced minor modifications and improve- 
ments of thus mechanism. Next in turn came Perks and Other 
inventors, who separated the ejector mechanism from the lock 
work. This veiy decided improvement is universal to-day. 
A later innovation in the modem breech-loader is the single 
trigger mechanism introduced by some of the leading English 
gun-makers, by which both barrels can be fired in succession 
by a single trigger. This improvement enables both barrels 
to be rapidly fired without idtering the grip of the right hand, 
but deprives the shooter of the power of selecting his barrel. 

Repeating or magazine shot-guns on the principle of the 
repeating rifle, with a magazine below the single firing barrel, 
are also made by some American and continental gun-makeilsj, 
but as yet have not come into general use, being comparatively 
cumbersome and not well balanced. The difficulty of a shiftii^ 
balance as each cartridge is fired has also yet to be overcome. 
Several varieties of a combination rifle and shot-gun are also 
made, for a description of which see Rifle. 

The chief pu^oses for which modem shot-guns are required 
are game-shooting, trap-shooting at pigeons and wild-fowling. 
The gamc.gun may be any bore from 32 to 10 gauge. The usual 
standard bore is 12 guage unless it be for a boy, when it is 20 
gauge. The usual weight of the 12-bore double-barrelled game 
gun is from 6 to 7 lb with barrels 30 in. long, there, however, 
t^ing a present tendency to barrels of a shorter length. These 
barrels are made of steel, as being a stronger and more homo- 
geneous material than the barrels formerly produced, which werp 
mostly of Damascus pattern, a mixture of iron and steel. Steel 
barrels, drilled from the solid block, were originally produced 
by Whitworth. To-day the makers of steel for this purpose 
are many. The standard charge for the 12-bore is 42 grains of 
smokeless powder and z oz. to i|th oz. of shot. Powder of a 
lighter gravimetric density is occasionally employed, when the 
weight of the charge is reduced, to 33 grains. This charge pf 
powder corresponds to the 3 drams of black powder formally 
used. The ordinary game gun should have a killing circle of 
30 in. at 30 yds. with the first barrel and at 40 yds. with the 
second. Improved materials and methods of manufacture, and 
what is known as “ choke ” boring of the barrels, have enabled 
modem gun-makers to regulate the shooting of guns to a nicety. 
Choke-boring is the constriction of the diameter of the barrel 
near the muzzle, and was known in America in the early part 
of the 19th century. In 1875 Pape of Newcastle was awarded 
a prize for the invention of choke-boring, there being no other 
claimant. The methods of choke-boring have since been variisd 
and improved by lea£m Engli|di gunrmakers. The pigeon 
gun is usually heavier than the, ganie gun tod more choked. It 
generally weighs from 7 to 8 Ib. Its weight, by clul) xulevls 
frequently restricted to 7I lb and its bore to 12 gauge, 
sttodsjrd wild-fowl^ is a double 8-borci iirith 30-ip; barr^ 
weighing IS jb^iand mng a charge of 7 , drama of pow4j(^ tod 
2| to 3 OB. m. shpt. These guns are also.madeln 'both smaU^^and 
liM^er varielwsi, ipmlpding a single bairel 4-bore, which the 
laigest vgpn riiat, cm b? used from the and, mfl^e 
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hKtttl puiit' pjm 1 b. While no 

eonipicuoue aid^<^e in: improvkl luiNmidhlKQfm^i^ inventioA 
hks been inade ^ during the leet yeetr^y ! ttte tnatm and 
methd<fe of mtoufacture, and the quality and extectitude of the 
gan'TOaker*s work/ have continued gradunlly and steadily to 
improve. : English; and particularly lJond6n-‘itode, stand 
pre^emfaent all over th^ world. («; S.-K.) 

QWAi a town and military station in Central India, in the 
state of Gwalior. Pop. (1901) 11,45*. After the Mutiny, it 
^^became the headquarters Of l^e ^ntral India Horse, whose 
commanding officer acts as ex-officio assistant to the resident of 
Gwalbr f and its trade has developed rapidly since the opening 
of a station on a branch of the 6ma^ Indian Peninsula railway 
in 1899. 

OUKCOTTOIf, an explosive substance produced the action 
of strong nitric acid on cellulose at the ordinary temperature ; 
chemically it is a, nitrate of cellulose, or a mixture of nitrates, 
according to some authorities. The first step in the history of 
guncotton was made by T. J. Pclouze in 1838, who observed ^t 
when paper or cotton was immersed in cold concentrated nitric 
acid the materials, though not altered in physical appearance, 
became heavier, and after washing and drying wem possessed 
of self-explosiye properties. At the time these products were 
thought to be related to the nitrated starch obtained a little 
previously by Henri Braconnot and called xyloidin ; they are 
only related in so far as they are nitrates. C. F. Schonbein of 
Basel published his discovery of guncotton in 1846 (PAi 7 . Mag. 
[3], 31, p. 7), and this was shortly after followed by investigations 
by R. R. Bdttger of Frankfort and Otto and Knop,all of whom 
added to our knowledge of the subject, the last-named introducing 
the use of sulphuric along with nitric acid in the nitration process. 
The Chemical composition and constitution of guncotton has 
been studied by a considerable number of chemists and many 
divergent views have been put foward on the subject. W. Crum 
was probably the first to recognize that some hydrogen atoms 
of the cellulose had been replaced by an oxide of nitrogen, and 
this view was supported -more or less by other workers, especially 
Hadow, who appears to have distinctly rec^ized that at least 
three compounds were present, the most violently explosive of 
which constituted the main bulk of the product commonly 
obtained and known as guncotton. This particular product was 
insoluble in a mixture of ether and alcohol, and its composition 
could be expressed by the term tri-nitrocellulose. Other products 
were soluble in the ether-alcohol mixture : they were less 
highly nitrated, and constituted the so-called collodion gun- 
cotton. 

The smallest empirical formula* for cellulose (q.v.) may certainly 
be written How much of the hydrogen and oxygen 

are in the hydroxy lie (OH) form cannot be absolutely stated, 
but from the study of the acetates at least three hydrox;^! groups 
may be assumed. The oldest and perhaps most reasonable idea 
represents guncotton as cellulose trinitrate, but this has been 
much disputed, and various formulae, some based on cellulose 
as Cij^HgQOio, others on a still more complex molecule, have been 
pro{rased. The constitution of guncotton is a difficult matter to 
investigate, primarily on account of the very insoluble nature 
of cellulose itself, and also from the fact that comparatively 
slight variations in the concentration and temperature of the 
acids used produce considerable differences in the products. 
The nitrates arc also vety insoluble substances, aQ the so-called 
solvents merely converting them into jelly. No method has yet 
been devised by which the molecular weight can be ascertained.^ 
The products of the action of nitric acid on cellulose are not 
nitro compounds in the sense that picric add Ts/lmta^iiittates 
oT -nitric esters. 

Guncotton is made by immersing cleaned and dried cotton 
waste in a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids, 


^ TJbe, eqaaposition ^ the .oeQulose nftmtes was. seviewOd by G. 

deSdcfftfcd 'by dinmhi; chemists Inay Se ei^ressed the forariila 
where if has the vailiies 4, 5, 6; . . * la. 


relative amotmts of the acids in the mixture and the time of 
^mXtitm of tri^tment of the cotton varies somewhat in different 
tirorks, but the tmderl>nng idea is the same, viz. employing such 
an excess of sulphuric over nitric riiat the latter wiU be rendered 
aidiydrous or concentrated and mamtained as such in solutmn in 
the sulphuric acid, and that the sulphuric acid sliall stiU be suffi- 
dently strong to absorb and combine with the water produced 
during the actual formation of the guncotton. In the recent 
methods the cotton lemains in contact with the acids for two to 
four hours at theordinary air temperature (15^ C.), in which time 
it is ataibst fiilly nitrated, the mam portion, sav 90 %, having 
a compositibh rppresentrf by the formula® QftyOj(NOji)3, the 
remainder oonristmg of lower nitrated products, some oxi^tion 
products and traces of unchanged cellulose and cellulose 
sulphates. The acid is then slowly run out by an opening m the 
bottom of the pan in which the operation is conducted, and wter 
distributed carefully over its surface displaces it in the interstices 
of the cotton, which is finally subjected to a course of boiling 
and washing with water. This washing is a most important part 
of the process. On its thoroughness depends the removal of 
small quantities of products other than the nitrates, for instance, 
some sulphates and products from impurities contained in the 
original cellulose. Cellulose sulphates are one, and possibly the 
mam, cause of instability in j^ncotton, and it is highly desirable 
that they should be compktely hydrolysed and removed in 
the washing process. The nitrated product retains the outward 
form of the original cellulose. In the course of the washing, 
according to a method introduced by Sir F. Abel, the cotton is 
ground into a pulp, a process which greatly facilitates the 
conc^lete removal of acids, &c. This pulp is finally drained, and 
is then either compressed, while still moist, into slabs or blocks 
when required for blasting purposes, or it is dried when required 
for the manufacture of propell^ts. Sometimes a small quantity 
of an alkali (e.g. sodium carbonate) is added to the final washing 
water, so that quantities of this alkaline substance ranging from 
0*5 % to a little over 1 % are retained by the guncotton. The 
idea is that any traces of acid not washed awa;jr by the washing 
process or produced later by a slow decomposition of the sub- 
stance will be thereby neutralized and rendered harmless. 
Guncotton in an air-dry state, whether in the original form or 
after grinding to pulp and compressing, bums with very great 
rapidity but does not detonate unless confined. 

Immediately after the discovery of guncotton Schoenbein 
proposed its employment as a substitute for gunpowder, and 
Gener^ von Lenk carried out a lengthy and laborious series of 
exp^iments intending to adapt it especially for artillery use. 
All these and many subsequent attempts to utilize it, either loose 
or mechanically compressed in any way, signally failed. How- 
ever much compressed by mechanical means it is still a porous 
mass, and when it is confined as in a gun the flame and hot gases 
from the portion first ignited permeate the remainder, generally 
causing it actually to detonate, or to bum so rapidly that its 
action approaches detonation. The more closely it is confined 
the greater is the pressure set up by a small part of the charge 
burning, and the more completely will the explosion of the 
remainder assume the detonating form. The employment of 
guncotton as a propellant was possible only after the discovery 
that it could be gelatinized or made into a colloid by the action 
of so-called solvents, e.g. ethylacetate and other esters,, acetone 
and a number of like substances (see Cordite). 

When quite dry guncotton is easily detonated by a blow on an 
anvil or hard surface. If dry and warm it is much more $eh;^tive to 
percussion or friction, and also becomes electrified by frictiqti under 
those conditions. The amount of contained moistmeoxaCts 4 con- 
siderable effect on its sensitiveness. With about z % of mmiture it 
can still be detonated on an anvil, but the action is g^einliy confined 
to the piece struck. As the quantity of contained water increases it 
becomes difilcult or even impossible to detonate, by on ordinary 
blow. , Compressed dry guncomn is easily detonated by an initiative 
detonator such as mercuric fulminate. Gtmeotton^ containing more 
than 15 % of water is uninflammable, may be con^resBed or worked 
without (Umger and is much more difficult to detonate by a fulminate 

• This formula is retained mainly on account of its simplicity. 
It also expresBes all that is necessary in 'this connexion. 
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detonator than when A email charge ibi dry gnnootten wiU» 
howem^ detonate the eret material, and ihia pecdhuity is 
use oi in the employmeiit Qi guncotton ior .bitting pnipoaes., A 
charge of compireWQ wet guncotton may be exploded, eveii under 
water, by the deiondtioh 6f a small pirimk of the dry add watdr^ 
proofed material, which tn turn can be stairted by a small fulminate 
detonator. The explosive Wave from the dry guncotton primer ds 
in faiCt better repponded to by the wet comprised material than the 
dry, and its .detonation is somewhat sharjper than that of the dry. 
It is not necessary for the blocks of wet guncotton to be actually in 
contact if they be under water, and the peculiar explosive wave 
can alto be conveyed a little distance by a piece of metal such as a 
railway rail. The more nesriy the composition of guncotton 
approaches that represented by P0HfO,(NO0)y, the mote stable is 
if as regards stbrihg at ordinary temiieratilres, and the highet the 
igniting temperature. Carefully prepared guncotton after washing 
with alcohol-ether until nothing more dissolves may require to be 
heated to 180^185° Q, before inflaming. Ordinary commercial gun- 
cottons, containing from 10 to 15 % of lowcf nitrated products, will 
igiiitc as a rule some 30-25** lower. 

Assuming the above fonnula to represent guncotton, therd is 
sufheient oxygen foe internal combustion without any carbon being 
left. The gaseous mixture obtained by burning guncotton in a 
vacuum vessel contains steam, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, nitric oxide, and methane. When slowly heated in a 
vacuum vessel until ignition takes place, some nitrogen dioxide, NO,, 
is also produced. When kept for some weeks at a temperature of 
xoo^ in steam, a considerable number of fatty acids, some bases, and 
glucosc-like substances result. Under diiierent pressures the relative 
amounts of the combustion products vary considerably. Under very 
great pressures car lx)n monoxide, .steam and nitrogen are the main 
products, but nitric oxide never quite disappears. 

Dilute mineral acids have little or no action op guncotton. Strong 
sulphuric acid in contact with it liberates first nitric acid |pmd .later 
oxides of nitrogen, leaving a charred residue or a brown 'solution 
according to the quantity of acid. It sometimes fires on contact with 
strong sulphuric acid, especially when slightly warmed. The alkali 
hydroxides (e.g. sodium hydroxide) will in a solid state fire it on 
contact. Strong or weak solutions of these substances ^so decom- 
pose it. producing some alkali nitrate and nitrite^ the cellulose 
molecule being only partially restore, some quantity undergoing 
oxidation. Ammonia is also active, but not ouite in the same 
manner as the alkali hydroxides. Dry.gunootton heated in ammonia 
gas detonates at about and amniomum hydroxide solutions of all 
strengths slowly decompose it, yielding somewhat complex products. 
Alkau sulphohydratcs reduce guncotton, or other nitrated celluloses, 
completely to cellulose. The production of the so-called " artificial 
silk ' depends on this action. 

A characteristic difiereqee between guncotton and collodion 
cotton is the insolubility of the former in ewer or alcohol or a mixture 
of these liquids. The so-called collodion cottons are nitrated 
celluloses, but of a lower degree of nitration (as a rule) than guncotton. 
They arte sometimes spoken of as " lower ** or '* soluble " cottons or 
nitrates. The solubility in ether-alcohol oiay be owing to a lower 
degree of nitration, or to the temperature conditions under which the 
process of manufacture has been carried on. If guncotton be correctly 
repre.sented by the formula C8H70a(N0,)„ it should contain a little 
more thart 14 % of nitrogen. Guncottons are examined for degree 
of nitration by the nitrometer, in which apparatus they are decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid in contact witli mercury, and all the nitrogen 
is evolved as nitric oxide, NO. which is measured and the weight of its 
contained nitrogen calculated. Ordinary guncottons seldom contain 
more than 13 % of nitrogen, and in most cases the amount does not 
exceed 13*5 %. Generally speaking, the lower the nitrogen content of 
a guncotton, as found by the nitrometer, the higher the percentage of 
matters soluble in a mixture of ether-alcohol. These soluble matters 
are usuafly considered as lower nitrates. 

Guncottons are usually tested by fhe Abel heat test for stability 
(see CoxDiiv). Anotlier heat test, that of Will, consists in heating 
a weighed quantity of tfie guncotton in a stream of carbon dioxide 
to 130® C., passing the evolved gases over some red-hot copper, and 
finally collecting them over a solution of potassium hydroxiae whicli 
retains the Carbon dioxide and allows the nitrogen, arising from the 
guncotton decomposition, to be measured^ This is done at definite 
time intervals so that the ra/s of decomposition can be followed. 
The relative stability is then judged by the amount of nitrogen gas 
collected in a certain time. Several modifications of this and of Qie 
Abel heat test are also in use. (See Explosives.) (W. R. E. H.) 

. OUNDUUOH, IVAN (1588-1638), known also as Giovanni 
Gondola, Servian poet, was bom at Ragusa on the Bth of January 
15M His father, Fnwco Gundulich, once the Ragusan envoy 
itinople and councillor of the republic, gave blfn m 
it^ucation. He studied ^he ** humanity widi tlie 
Afaer Muxzi, and phitosophy with Father Ricasoli. 
studied Roman law a^ jurisprudence in general. 
Bppu of the Lower Council and once served as the 

%imij|t]2H)ried guncotton wfil contain 3 % or less of 


chief mid^tntte of the reptribiic. lie died on theBth ofdSgcdmber 
i6|a; bom poet, he ateirfld Itdim ^ts of hb 

tune, from whom he made many tmmlgtiOQs into ^rvian. It 
b believed that he so tmnelate^ Ggmudmme tiheratai 
He b iknown to have written eighteen )Worlc8» of which eleven 
were dramasi but of these' only mcee haVe been fully preserved, 
others having perished during the ; great Oaithqu^e and fire in 
1667. Most of those dramas rwere .translations from the Italian, 
and were played^ seemingly with great success, by tfaeamateun 
fuznbhed by the noble families of Ragusa^ But hb greatest^ 
and justly celebrated work b aiiepic> entitled .in twenty 
cantos. It is the first political ^ic on the Eastern Question, 
glorifying: the victory of the Poles over Turks and Tatars in the 
campaign of 1621, and encouraging a league of the Qmsl^ 
nations, under the guidance of Vladblaus, the kii^ of Boland, 
for the purpose of driving away the Turks from Europe. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth cantos are lost. It b generally believed 
ttuit the Ragusan government suppressed them from considera- 
tion for the Sultan, the protector of the republic, those two 
cantos having been violently anti-Turkbh. 

Osman was printed for the first time in. Ragusa in 1836, the two 
missina cantos being replaced by songs written by Pietro Sorgo (or 
Sorkodlievich). From this edition the learned .Italian, Francesco 
Appendini, made an Italian translation published in 1837. Since 
that time several other editions have been made. The best are con- 
sidered to be the edition of the South Slavonic Academy in Agram 
(1877) and the edition published in Semlin (1889) by I^rofessoc 
Yovan Boshkovich. In the edition of 1844 (Agram) the lost cantos, 
fourteen and fifteen, wtere replaced by very fine compositions of the 
Serbo-Croatian poet, Maznuranich (Maftiranic^. The complete 
works of Gundulich have bec»i published in Agram, 1847, by V. 
Babukich and by the South Slavonic Academy of Agram in 
1889. (C. Mi.) 

GUNG’L, lOSEF (1810-1889), Hungarian composer and 
conductor, was born on the ist of December 1810, at Zs 4 mb 6 k, 
in Hungary. After starting life as a school-teacher, and learning 
the elements of music from Ofen, the stchool-choirmaster, he 
became first oboist at Graz, and, at twenty-five, bandmaster of 
the 4th regiment of Austrian artillery. His first composition, 
a Hungarian: march, written in 1836, attracted some notice, 
and in 1843 he was able to establish an orchestra in Berlin. 
With this band he travelled far, even (in 1849) America. It is 
worth recording that Mendelssohn’s complete Midsummer 
Nights Dream music is said to have been first played by Gungl’s 
band. In 1853 he became bandmaster to the 33rd Infantiy 
Regiment at Briinn, but in 1864 be lived at Munich, and in 1876 
at Frankfort, after (in 1873) having conducted with great success 
a series of promenade concerts at Covent Garden, London. From 
Frankfort Gung’l went to Weimar to live with his daughter, 
a well-known German opera singer and local prima donnai 
There he died, on the 31st of January 1889. Gung’l’s dances 
number over 300, perhaps the most popular being the ** Amor- 
etten,” Hydropaten/’ “Casino,” “Dreams on the Ocean” 
waltzes ; “ Im Stille Mittemacht ” polka, and “ Blue Violets ” 
mazurka. His Hungarian march was transcribed by Liszt. 
His music is characterized by the same easy flowing melodies 
and well-marked rhythm that distinguish the dances of Strauss, 
to whom (done he can be ranked second in this kind of com- 
position. 

GUNNim, or. Master Gunner, in the navy, the warrant 
officer who has charge of the ordnance and ammunition, and 
of the training of the men at gun, drill. His functions in tl^ 
respect are of less relative importance, than they were in former 
times, when specially trained corps of seamen gunners had not 
been formed. 

GURNlNGi PBTIR (1614-1684), English divine^ was bom at 
Hoo, in Kent, and educated at the King’s School, Cantfrbury, 
and Qare College, Cambric^, where he became a felbw in 1633. 
Having taken orders, he advocated the royalist cause from the 
pulpit with much eloquence. In 1644 he retired to Oxford, 
and held a chaplaincy at New OsBegt until' the city: surrendered 
to the pariiamentary forces in 1646. Subse<)uen)dy, he was 
chaplain, first to the ioyalist Sir Rpbert $hir% of Eatiiigton 
(1639-1656), and then at the Exeter House chapel. After the 
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■ICgestoratioA in' 1660 he returned to €li*e ( 3 olkgem nMwtec,«ha 
was appointed Uiiy Maii]garat 'professor «f' oiviniiy* He also 
received the EVii^ Of (Attestmm, Ratten^Wnhei asid Stoke 
%utone, Nortlum^tonshhe; IP i66t he beoame htod of St 
John’s GoHege, Gamtoidge, and was etocted Regius professor 
of divinity. He was COTwecrattd b»hop of Onchestor in 16^, 
and was translated to toe see of Ely m 1674^**675* Holding 
moderate religiout i^iewS) he deprecatod alil» tl» extremes 
re^HfOsented l^ Pinitanism and Roman Otttoolioism. 

• His x^orks ans chiefly repcvto of las dilatations, such as that 
which appeals in the Scimn Unmask'i (Psaris, <658), in which the 
dedxiition of a schism is^Hscussec) with two Rbnaanist opponents. 

QWXHYf a sort of cloth^ tbe name of wbicK is supposed to be 
derived from or gam'a? of, Rumphius, or. from gonia, t. 
vernacular . name, iof the Cfotolufin plant .common in 

Madras. One of notices of Ihe terjm itself is to be found 

in Knoxes Ceylon^ in which he says ; ** The .filaments at the bottom 
of the stem (coir ?from the coco-nut husk; Cocos nucifera) moy 
be made into a coarse cloth called gunny, which is used for bags 
and similar purposes.” 

, Warden, in Linen Trezds, says : 

“ A very large proportion of the jute grown in Bengal is made into 
cloth in the districts where it is cultivated, and tliis industry forms 
the grand domestic manufacture of all the populous eastern districts 
of Bengal. It pervades all classes, and penttfktes into every house- 
hold, sdmost every onci, man, woman and child, being in some way 
engaged in it. Boatmen, husbandmen, palankeen carriers, domestic 
servants, every one, in fact, being Hindu — tfor Mussulmans spin cotton 
only — ^pass their leisure moments, distaff in hand, spinning gunny 
twist. It is spun by the takur and dhara, the former being a kind of 
spindle, whicti is turned upon the thigh or the sole of the foot, and 
the latter a reel, on which the thread, when sufficiently twisted, is 
wound up. Another kind of spinning machine, called a ghurghurea^ is 
occasionally used. A bunch of the raw material is hung up in every 
farmer's house, or on the protruding stick of a thatched roof, and 
every one who has leisure forms witli these spindles some coarse 
pack-thread, of which topes are twisted for the use of the farm. 
The lower Hindu castes, from this pack-thread, spin a finer thread 
for lieing made into cloth, and, there being a loom in nearly every 
house, very much of it is woven by the women of the lower class of 
people. It is especially the employment of the Hindu widow, as it 
enables her to earn her brekd without being a burden on her family. 
The clotli thus made is of various qualities, such as eiothing for the 
family (especially tlie women, a great proportion of whom on all the 
eastern frontier wear almost nothing else), coarse fabrics, bedding, 
rice and sugar bags, sacking, pack-sheet, d:c. Much of it is Woven into 
short lengths and very narrow widths, two or three of which are some- 
times sewed into one piece before they are sold. That intended for 
rice and sugar bags is made about 6 feet long, and from 24 to 27 inches 
wide, aqd doubled. A considerable quantity of jute yam is dyed and 
woven into cloth for various local putposes, and some of it is also 
sent out of the district. The principal places where chotee, or jute 
cloth for gunny bags is made are within a radius of perhaps 150 to 
200 miles around Dacca, and there both labour and land are remark- 
ably cheap. The short, staple, common jute Is generally consumed in 
the local manufacture, the finer and long stapled being reserved for 
the export trade. These causes enable gunny olotli and bags to be 
sold almost as cheaply as the raw material, which creates an 
immense demand for them in nearly every market of the world." 

Such appeared to be the definition of gunny cloth at the time 
the above was written—between 1S50 and i860. Most of the 
Indian cloth for gunny bags is now made by power, and within 
abput 20 m. of Calcutta. In many respects the term gunny doth 
is still api^ied to all and sundry, but there is no doubt that the 
original name was intended for doth which was similar to what 
is now known as cotton bagging.” This particular type of 
doth is still largely made in the hand loorn, even in Dundee, 
this method^ of manufacture b^ing considered, tor cer^n reasons, 
more satisfactory than the power loom method (see Juts and 
Bagging). 

GUNPOWDER, an explosive composed of saltpetre, charcoal 
and sulphur. Veiy few substances have had a greater effect 
on civilization thin gunpowder. Its employment altered the 
whole art of war, and its influence gradually and indirectly 
permeated and affected the whole fabric of society. Its direct 
effect on die arts of peace was but slight, aiid had but a limfted 
range, wjbdch could not be cpinpared to the modei^ extended 
emj^yii^t o( high explosives for blasting in mining and 
engineering work. 


I. It is probaMy quite inoorrect to speak of the of 

gdi^owder. ;Ikom modern^ reseaiches it seems more likely and 
fno^i}tist to tfaiAk of it as a thing that has developed, passing 
.through many . Stage8--4namly of improvement, but sope 
un^ubtedly rebrogtade. There really is not sufficient SOlHl 
evkience on which to pin down its invention to one man. As 
lieutenant-Cxilonel H. W. L. Hime {Gunpouder and AmmunitioH^ 
1904) says, tbe invention of gun^wder was impossible until 
the properties of nearly pure saltpetre had become known. The 
honour, honrever, has lieen associated with two names in par- 
ticular, BerthoM Schwaete, a German monk, and Friar Roger 
Bacon. Of the former Oscar Guttmann writes (Monumenta 
ptdtfms pyrii, 1904, p. 6) ; “ Berthold Schwartz was generally 
consider^ to be the inventor of gunpowder, and only in England 
has Roger. Bacon’s claim been upheld, though there are English 
writers who have pleaded in favour of Schwartz. Most writers 
are ^eed that Schwartz invented the fir.st fire-arms, and., as 
nothing was known of an inventor of gunpowder, it was perhaps 
considered justifiable to give Schwartz the credit thereof. 
There is liome ambiguity as to when Schwartz lived. The year 
1354 is sometimes mentioned as the date of his invention of 
powder, and this is also to be inferred from an inscription on 
the monument to him in Freiburg. But considering there can 
be no doubt as to the manufacture in England of gunpowder 
and cannon in 1344, that we have authentic information of 
guns in France in 1338 and in Florence in 1326, and that the 
Oxford MS. De officiis regtm of 1325 gives an illustration of a 
gun, Bertliold Schwartz must have lived long before 1354 to 
have been the inventor of gunpowder or guns.” In G^many 
also there were powder-works at Augsburg in 1340, in Spandau 
in 1344, and Liegnitz in 1348. 

Roger Bacon, in his De mirabili potestate artts et naturae 
(1242), makes the most important communication on the history 
of gunpowder. Reference is made to an explosive mixture as 
known before his time and employed for ** diversion, producing 
a noise like thunder and flashes like lightning.” In one passage 
Bacon speaks of saltpetre as a violent explosive, but there is 
no doubt that he knew it was not a self-explosive substance, 
but only so when mixed with other substances, as appears from 
the statement in De seeretss operibus artis et naturae, printed 
at Hamburg in x6x8, that ** from saltpetre and other ingredients 
we are able to make a fire that shall bum at any distance we 
please.” A great part of his three chapters, 9, 10, xi, long 
appeared wi&out meaning until the anagrammatic nature of 
the sentences was realized. The words of this anagram are 
(chap, iz) : Item ponderis totum 30 sed tamen salis petrae luru 
vopo vir can istri ^ et sulphuris ; et sic facies tonitruum et coruscaT 
tionem, si scias artificium, Videas tamen utrum loquar aenig- 
mate aut secundum veritatem.” Hime, in his chapter on the 
origin of gunpowder, discusses these chapters at length, and gives, 
omitting the anagram, the translation: Let the total weight 
of the ingredients be 30, however, of saltpetre ... of sulphur ; 
and with such a mixture you will produce a bright flash and a 
thundering noise, if you know the trick. You may find (by 
actual experiment) whether 1 am writing riddles to you or the 
plain truth.” The anagram reads, according to Hime, ” salis 
petrae r(ecipe) vii parses), v nov(ellae) corul(i), v et sulphuris ” 
(take. seven parts of saltpetre, five of young hazel-wood, and fi-ve 
of sulphur). Hime then goes on to show that Baain was in 
possession of an explosive which was a considerable advance oh 
mere incendiary compositions. Bacon does not appear to bnve 
been aware of the projecting power of gunpowder. He knew 
tl^t it exploded and that perh^s people might be blown up or 
frightened by it ; more cannot be said. The behavipur of small 
quantities of any explosive is hardly ever indicative of its 
behaviour in quantities and especially when under con- 
finement. Hime is of opinion that Bacon blundered upon 
gunpowder whilst playing with some incendia^, composition, 
such as those, mentioned by Marcus Graecus aiadioi^ers, in which 

1 These words were emended by some author^ to read luru mopi 
can ubrCf the letters of which can be arranged in give pulvere ca^* 
btmUm. 
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he enqrfoyed hn oomfMUMiv^ pure nltttetre intteul <4 crude 
idtrubi; Ithasbeenw|geM(dtiMtBaco&4lerivedhuhta^^ 
of rheie fiery mktaiMi fra^ MS; ipmim, <OKtibed to 
Mucus Qnideiu, ifl 'the National libiwy in Paris (Datev, 
Enquiry Mbt' Ortgin of Diseomiu duriMod to Modems). 
Certabw this Marcus Graecus iq^pSan to have loiown of some 
incendii^ oomposition contaitrini the gunpowder ingredients, 
but it wits tint gunpowder. 'Knae seems to doubt the existence 
of any siSdi person os Mhmu'Gmeens; as he says: “ Tbe Liber 
igHim was written from first to last in the period of literary 
fotgeries and pseodogn^ . . . and we may reasonably 
oendiide that Marcus Graeeos is as uimai as the imaginary 
Greek original of the tiaM which bears his name.” Aloe^ 
Magnus in the De mircMH^ mundi repeats some of the receipts 
given in Marcus Graecus, and several other writers give reoe^ts 
for Greek fire, rockets. &c. Dutens gives many passages in his 
work, above-named, ttatti old authors in support of his view 
that a oomnosition of the nature of gunpowder was not unknown 
to the iuu^ts. Hime’s elaborate arguments go to riiow that 
these compositions eeutd only have been of the incendiary type 
and not real explosives. His arguments seem to hold good as 
regards not only the Greeks but also the Anbe, Hindus and 
Chinese (see also ftitxwoxKs). 

There seems no doubt that inoendiary compositions, some 
perhaps containing nitre, mostly, however, simply combustible 
substances as sulphur, naphtha, resids, dm., were employed and 
projected both for defence and offence, but they were projected 
or blown by engines and not by themselues. It is quite mcon- 
oeivhUe that a real propelling explosive riiould have been 
known ih the time of Alexander or much later, aitd imt hwe 
immediately taken its proper place. In a chapter discussing 
this question of explosives amongst the^ Hindus, Ifime says: 

It is needless to enlarge the Iht of quotations : incendiaries 
pursued much the same course m Upper India as in Greece and 
Arabia.” No trustwortiry evidence of an ecplosive in India is 
to be found until the sist of April rjafi, the date of the decisive 
battle of Panipat, in which Ibrahim, sultan of Delhi; was killed 
and his army routed by Baber the Mogul, who possessed both 
great and sinall fire-arms. 

As regards also the crusader period (1097-1391), so strange 
and dei^ an agent of destruction as gunpov^r could not 
possibly have been employed in the field without the full know- 
ledge of both parties, yet no historian, Qiristian or Moslem, 
alludes to an explosive of any kmd, while all of them carefully 
renoitl the use of incendiaries. Tho employment of rockets 
and “ wildfire ” incendiary composition seems undoubtedly of 
very old date in India, but the names given to pieces of artillery 
under the Mogul conqueror of Hindustan point to a European, 
or at least to a Turkish origin, and it is quite certain that 
Europeans were retained in the service of Akbar and Aurangmb. 
The composition of present day Chinese gunpowder is almost 
identica} with that employed in Europe, so that in all probability 
the knowledge of it was Obtained from Western sources. 

In the wntii^ of Bacon there is no mention of guns or the 
use of powder as a propellant, but merely as an explosive and 
destructive power. Owing perhaps to this obscurity hanging 
over the etriy history of gunpowder, its employment as a 
propelling agent hm been ascribed to the Moon or Saraooui. 
J. A. Condt{Historia de la dominaeionde los Arabes enEspaHa) 
states that Ismail Ben Firaa, king of Granada, who b X3S5 
besieged Boaa, had among his machines some that east globes 
of fire,” but there is not the least evidence that these were gum. 
The firat trustwortiiV document relative to the um of gun- 
powder in Europe, a document stin in wristence, and beating date 
Fri^uary ti, 1326, gives authority to the council of twelve' of 
Florence and others to appomt penims to superintend the 
manufacture of carnims of brass and iron balls; for tha ddence 
of fM’ territory, dm., of the repufalie. John Barbour, qroh- 
deiuxm df Aberdeen, writing in 1373, statea that caimons (cntiefs 
of war)wffe employed in Edward jlll.’s invasion of Scptlqnd 
in XM?. ^ indenture first publiriwd by N. , H. Nicolas 
in pjpEfistory of the Royal Navy (London, 1846), and again 


liauteaaiit-f^nlond. H. xBi«Kkf»ibHi|y RJ,. < 
atatei to be.xggfi, oonfeaiaa m{erw««i,ro4mMU canaoqns amimg 
tho'itoBn of the Towcc,.«od aM mentions .’‘,un petit banefi de 
gomsoitdre la quart’ ifiein." lfiautl>IMMic,i i^.<is possUdy the 
fixitmentkin of gunpowder aa stich in Shgkmd, but some doubts 
Wo been, thrown^upon tiw date of^ tids MSw. l^m a contemn- 
ponoy document in the National Xibmry in IWk it seems that 
m the oamci year <1338) theta existed k; the nnugine arsenal at 
Rouen an iron weapon oalled pri de feu^ for insfriling Wtai; 
toptber with aome saltpetre gnd, suWur to t^e powder lor 
the same. Pteserved m:the Raoerd Office m londoa are trust- 
worthy accounts from the year 1345 of the pureWe of inpedimits 
for midchig powder, and ci tiie^ shipping of cannon to IWice. 
In 1346 Edward III. iqpehrl to We ordered all aVnOiiUe 
saltpetre and sulphur to be bought up for him. In the fixat 
yeax of Richard 11 . (1377) Thomas Norbury was ordered to Wy, 
amOiigsl^ othor munitMins, sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal, to 
be sent to tite castle of Brest. In 1414 Henry V. ordered 
tW no gunpowder should be taken out of the kingdom 
without special licence, and in the same year ordeied<ewaity 
pipes of willow charcoal and other artides for the use of tbe 
guns. 

The manufacture of ^powder seems to have been catried 
on as a crown monop^ about the time of Slizabeth, and 
r^ulations respecting gunpowder and nitre were made , about 
1633 (James 1.). Powder-mills were probably in existence at 
Waltham Abbey about the middle or toward the end of the 
16th century. 

InfndiotUa mod their Action. — Rog^ Bacon in his anagnim giyss 
the first real recipe for gunpowder, viz. (accorthng to Hime, ch. xii.) 
laltpetre 4i-3, diarcoal 39*4, sulphur 39*4. Dr John Arderne of 
Newark, who began to practise about 1350 and was later surgeon to 
Henry JV., gives a recipe (Sloaae MSS. 335, 793), saltpetre 66'6, 
charcoal 83 ’ 3 , sufohur 11 -i, *! which are to be thoroughly mixed on 
a marble and then sifted through a cloth.” This powder k, nominally 
of the same compasition as one given in a MS. of Marcue Graecus, 
but the saltpetre of this formula by Marcus Graecus was undoubtedly 
answerable tor the difierence in oehaviour of the two compositions. 
Roger Bacon had not only refined and obtain^ pure nitre, but had 
appreciated the importance of thoroughly mixing the comranento of 
the powder. Most u not all. the early powder urc* u ” loose^' mixture 
of the three ingredients, and the most important step in connexion 
with the development of gunpowder was undoubtedly the introdne- 
tion of wet mixing or " incorporating.” Whenever this was done, the 
improvement in the product must have been immediately evident. 
In the damp or wetted state pressure could bo apfilied with compara- 
tive safety during the mixing. 'JGie loose powder mixture came to be 
called '* serpentine ” ; after wet mixing it wae more or lees grann- 
lated or corned and was known as “cornea ’’powder. Comedpowder 
seems to have been gradually introduced. It u mentioned in tiia 
Fire Booh of Conrad von Scbfingau (in 1439), and was used for hand- 
guns in England long before 1360. It would seem that corned powte 
was used for handiguns or smw arms in the 13th century, bnt cannon 
were not made strong enough to withstand its e]q)losion for quite 
uutiier century (Hime). According to the same 'wnter, in the period 
1330-1430, when serpentine only was used, one powder .could difter 
from another in the proportions of the ingredionts ; in the modem 
period — say 1700-188C — the powders in use (in each state) differed 
only as a general rule in the siee of the grain, whilst during me traifisi- 
tion period — 1430-1700 — ^they generally differad botii in composi- 
tion and eise grain. . 

Coined or grained powder was adopted in France in 1323, and ih 
1340 the French utilized an observation that large-grained powdn 
was the best for cannon, and restricted ihemanUfactuth to three tizes 
of gvaiitoreom,poasiblyof tbesamecompositian. Early in the .ifitii 
century two or three sues of grain and. powder of one oomp^tioa 
appear to have become common. . Ttw comppsition of jEngdirit 
powder seems to have settled dowh to 75 nitre, 15 Chavebal, ana 10 
shtohur, s o mew l ie r e about the middle of the iStb century. 

The oonqmsition of gunpciwdeR used, in different couatiiss at 
different times is illustrated in the following table.s : — 


EnfHsk Fomders {Hme). 



X250. 

1336. 1360. 1847. 1 1670. 

1743. ! 1781. 

oAnpeve . 
Charcoal • 
S^hur t 

4K«3 

29-4 

’66*6 1 so>o 
aa*a, 3 m 

Il*t ,i6t6 

66*6 

,l6-6. 

x6*6 

71-4 

H'O 

.M -5 

. 75**0 
15*0 
10 » 0 ^ 


* 'ntiS iepreteats tiie.ronimMilcioh'of Efiglkh . jwwder at present, 
hnd lib doubt It hra ieteaihbd tiie ‘kuu for A longer tbm 
above date indicates. ' ' :i ,. 
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; France.: 

Swoden, j Germanyt^ 

]>Mimaik. 

France. 

Sweden. 

Gcrinany. 


1338 . 

1560 ; 

1W5- 

y6o8. 

1650 * 

*«97. 

:(88a. 

Saltpetre . 

so 


. 5a*a- ^ 


75-is 

73 

78 

ChaitBoal • 

? 

x6*6 


; ag-a 

t3-6 

17 

19 

Sulphinr. * 

*5 

x6*6 

ai7' 

- .■ .8\5 

10*8 

zo 

3* 


^ Bi^wnof oocO-powderforliVgeaiafg^ittgtix^ The cbattoU is not burnt black but roaittted 
until blown, and Is mado.lraiii some variety of straw, not wood* 

When xeasonably pure, none of the ingredients of gunpowder 
absorbs any material , quantity pi moisture from the atmosphere, 
and Ihe nitre only is a soluUe substance* It seems extremely 
probable that for a )pug period tbs three substances were sinmly 
mixed dry, indeed sometimes kept separate and mixed just heiore 
being teqidred ; the consequence must have been that, with every 
care as to wei^ng.out, the prbportiqtM of any given quantity 
would alter on carriage. Saltpetre is . considerably heavier tlmn 
sulphur, or charcoal, wquIo tend to separate out towards the 
bottom o£ the containing vessel U subjected to jolting or vibration* 

When pure there can only be one kind of smipetre or sulphur, 
because they are chemical individuals, but charcoal is not. Its com- 
position, rate of burning^ dc., depend not only on the nature of the 
woody material from which it Is made, but quite as much on the 
temperature and time of beating employed in the making. The woods 
from which it is made contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and 
the two latter are never timrougbly expelled in charcoal-making. 

If they were, the resulting substamce would .be of no use for gun- 
powder. 1-3 % of hydmgen and 8-13 % of oxygen generally 
remain in charcoals suitable for gunpowder, A good dem of the 
deriness and violence of explosion of a gunpowder depends on the 
mode of burning of the charcoal as well as on the wood frmn which 
it is made. 

Properiias of IngrsdUnis^ — Charcoal is the chief combustible in 
powder. It must bum freely, leaving as little ash or residue as 
possible ; it must be friable, and griim into a non-gritty powder. 

The sources from which powder charcoal is made are dogwood 
(Mhanmus franpda)^ willow {SMix aiba)^ and alder (B§tula mnus). 

Dogwood is mamW used for small-arm powders. Powders made from 
dogwood charcoal bum more rapidly than those from willow, &c. 

The wood after cutting is stripped of bark and allowed to season for 
two or three years. It is then picked to uniform size and charred in 
cylindrical iron cases or slips, which can be introduced into slightly 
larger cylinders set in a furnace. The slips are provided with 
openings for the escape of gases. The rate of heating as well as the 
absolute temperature attained have an effect on the product, a slow 
rate of heatmg yielding more charcoal, and a high temperature 
reducing the hydrogen and oxygen in the final product When heated 
for seven hours to about 800° C. to 900® C. tne remaining l^drogen 
and oxygen amount to about a % and la % respectively. The tune 
of charriqg is as a rule from 5 to 7 hours. The slips are then removed 
from the furnace and placed in a larger iron vessel, where they are 
kept comparatively air-tight until quite cold. The charcoal is then 
sorted, and stored for soipe time before grinding. The charcoal is 
ground, and the powder sifted on a rotating reel or cylinder of fine 
mesh copper-wire gauze. The sifted powder is again stored for 
some time before use in closed iron vessels. 

Sicitian sulphur is most generally employed fbr gunpowder, and 
for complete purification is first distilled and then melted and cast 
into moulds. It is afterwards ground into a fine powder and sifted 
as in the case of the charcoal. 

Potassium nitrate is eminently suitable as an oxygen-provider, 
not being deliquescent. Nitrates are continually being produced in 
surface soils, &c., by the oxidation of nitrogenous sul»tances. 

Nitric and nitrous acids are also produced by electric discharges 
through the atmosphere, and these are found eventually as nitrates 
in soil^ [ftc. Nitre is soluble in water, and much more so in hot than 
in cold. Crilde nitre, obtained from soils or other sources, is purified 
by reoyat^UijEation; The orade material is dissolved almost to 
aatuiation in boiling water : on filtering and then cooling this liquor 
to about 30® C. almost pure nitre crys&lliseA out, most of the usual 
impurities still remaining in solution. By rapidly cooling and agitat- 
ing the nitre solution crystals are obtained of sufficient fineness for the 
manufacture of powder without special grinding. Nitre contains 
nearly 48 % of axygen by weight, five-sixths of which is available for 
combustion purposes. Nearl^all the gases of the powder explosion 
are derived from the nitre. The specific gravity of nitre Is 2*9 : 200 
grams will fibecefore occupy about 100 cubic centimetres volume. 

This quantity on ha decomposition by heat alone yields s8 gmms or 
azyfoo c.o. Qf nitrogen, and ho grams or 56,000 c.c. of oxygen as gases, 
and 94 grams of potassium oxide, a fusible solid wmch vaporizes 
at a very high temperiitave. 

materials ere weighed out separately, mixed 
by passbig though a sieve, and then uniformly moistened witii a 
certain jaeaUtity of water, whilst on the bed of the incorporating 
mill. Thie consiaits of two heavy iron wheels mounted so as to 
mn in a ctncnlar bed). The mcorpdratioa nquiies about four hours. 


Ttm mechanibal actibd ' of rollers on 
the powder paste is a dOii^ one; 
not only crushing hat fnitting by 
puriilng forwards and twisting side- 
wa3r8* The pasty mass is deflected io 
that itrepeatedly oomes under first one 
rbUer mad then the next by scrapers, 
set at an angle to- the bed, which tww 
each wheal. 

Although the charge is wet it is 
possible mr it to be iii^ either by the 
heat developed by the roller friction, by 
•parks from foreign matters; as bits of 
stone. AC;, or possibly by heat generated by oxidation of the 
materials. The mills are provided with a drenching apparatus 
so artunged that in case of one mill firing? it and its neigh- 
bonrawaH ho drowned by water from a cistern or tank immediately 
above the mill. The product from the incorporation is termecl 

m^-cake.** 

Alter this incoiporation in the damp state the ingredients never 
completely separate on drying, however much shaken, because each 
particle of nitie is surrounded by a tliin layer of water containing 
nitre in solution in which the particles of charcoal and sulphur are 
entangled and retained. Afto due incorporation, powders are 
pressed to a certain extent whilst still moist. The density to which 
a po^er is presmd is an important matter in regard to the rate of 
burning. The eflect of high density is to slow down the initial rate 
of buc&g. L«ss dense powders bum more rapidly firom the first 
and tend to put u great strain on fibe gun. Fouling is usually less 
with denser powders ; and, as would be expected, such powders liear 
transport b^ter and give less dtist than light powders. Up to a 
certain pressure, hardness, density, and size of grain of a powder 
have an effect on the rate of burning and tlierefore on pressure. 
Glazing or polishmg powder grains, adso exerts a alight retarding 
action on burning and enables the powders to resist atmospheric 
moisture better. Excess of moisture in gunpowder has a nuurked 
eflcct m. teducinf the cxploclveaess. All powden are liable to 
absorb mdbtiire, 'tiis quality sad kindl of charcoal being the main 
detcrminiiKt in tliis respect; hard burnt bkek charcoal Is least 
absorbent. The material employed in brown powders absorbs 
moisture somewhat readily. Powder kept in a very damp atmo 
sphere, and especially in a changeable one, spoils rapidly, the salt- 
petre coming to the surface in solution and tlien crystallizing out. 
The pieces also break im owing to the formation of large crystals 
of nitre in the mnea. Amr the pressing of the incorporated powder 
into a ** press-cake,*' it is broken up or granulated by suitable 
machines, and this resultiiig grains separated and sorted by sifting 
through sieves of detenninedT sizes of mesh. Some dust is formed 
in this operatbsL wbicb is sifted away and agafai worked up under 
the rollers (for sipes of grains see fig. i). These grains, cubes, &c., 
are then either poHshed by rotating in drums aJmic or with graphite, 
which adhem to and coats the surfaces of the gsains. This process 
is generally followed with powders intended for small-arms or 
moderately small ordnance. 

Shaped Pe«/d£fr5. “—Prisms or prismatic powder are made by 
breaking up the press-cake into a moderately fine state, whilst still 
moist, and pressmg a certain quantity in a mould. I'he moulds 
generally employed consist of a thick plate of bronze in which arc 
a number of hexagonal perforations. Accurately fitting plungers 
are so applied to these that one can enter it the thp Ana the other 
at the bottom. The lower i^lungcr lx?ing withdrawn to the bottom 
of the plate the hexagonal hole is charged with tito powder and the 
two plungois set in motfian, thus compressing the powder between 
them. After the deahred pressure has been applied the top plunger 
is withdrawliLWld the lower one pushed upward to eject the prism 
of powder. The axial perforations in prism powders are made by 
small bronze rods which pajss through the lower plunger and fit 
into corresponding holes in the upper one. If these prisms axe 
made by a steadily applied pressure a density tliroughout of about 
1*78 may l>e obtained. Further to regulate the rate of burning so 
that it shall be slow at first and more rapid as the powder is con- 
sumed, another form of machine was devised, the cam press, in which 
the pressure is aj^plied very rapidly to the povrder. It receives in 
fact one blow, which compresses the powder to the same dimensions, 
but the density of the outer layers of substance of the prism is much 
greater than in the interior. 

The leading idea in connexion with all shaped powder grains, 
and with the very large sizes, was to regulate the rate of buroing so 
as to avoid extreme pressure when first ignited and to keep up the 
pressure in the, gtm as more space was provided in the dimmer or 
tube by the movement of the shot towards the muzzle. In the 
perforated prismatic powder the ignition is intended to proceed 
through the perforations ; since in a charge the faces of the prisms 
fit pretty doflely together, it was thought that this arrangement 
would prevent unbumt cores or pieces of powder frem being blown 
out. These larger grain powders necessitated a lengthened bore to 
take advantage of tite slower production of gadbs and complete 
combustion of the powder. General T. J. Eooman first sugg^tsri 
and employed the perforated cake cartridge in i860, the cake having 
nearly the diameter of the bore and a thickness of r to 2 in. 
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with peridratkm nmakig jwaraUel with the gun axis. The bufixing ; 
woula then start fcoen the comparatively small surfaces ai the 
pc»rfaratious, which would become larger as t||e powder burnt away. 
Experiments bore but this theory perfectly. It was found that 
small prisms were more convenient to make than large dleks^ and 
as the prisms pcaotioally ht together into a disk the same result 
was obtoined. This effect of mechanical density on rate of burning . 
is good only up to a certain pressure, above which the gases are 
driven through the densest form of granular material. After 
granulatiug or pressing . into shapes, all powders must be dried. 
This is done by heating in spedallw ventilated rooms heated-^by 
steam p^XMs. As a rule this drying n followed by the finishing or 
polis^ng process. Powders are finally blended, i,e, products from 
oifterent batches or “ makes ate mixed so that identical proof 
results are obtained. 

Sms and Shapes of Powdars.^ln fig. i, a to A show the relative 
sixes and shapes of grain as fonnerly employed for military purposes, 
except that the three largest powders, e^f^ and h are figured half- 
size to save space, whereas the remainder indicate the actual dhnen- 
sions of the grains, a is for email-arms, all the others are for cailnon 
of various sires. 
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Proof of Poufder* — In addition to chemical examination powder is 
passed through certain mechanical tests ; — 

1. for colour i texture wid freedom from dust. 

a. Por proper mcorporaition, 

3. For shape, size and proportion of the grains.— The first is judged 
by eye, and grains of the size required are obtained by the use of 
sieves of different sizes. 

4. Density, — The density is generally obtmncd in some form of 
mercury denaiipeter, the powder being weighed in air ^d then 
un<ler mercury. In some forms of the iuftrumeiit the air can be 
pumped out so that the weigliing takes pla^ in vacuo, 

5. Moisture and absorption of moisHm, — The moistare and 
hygroscopic test consists in weighing a sample, drying at xoo^ 
tor ascertain time, weighing agam, Ac., until constant. The dried 
weighed satnple can then be expose to an .artificial atmosphere of 
known moisture and temperature, and the gain in weight per hour 
similarly Ascertained by periodic weighings. 

fi. Eirigjg proof, ^The nature of this depends upon the. purpose for 
whicli the powdef is intended. For spoi^g powders it eonaists in 
the pattern " given by the shot upon a target at a given distancei 
or, it fired with a bullet, upon the ''^figure of .merit/' or mean radial 
deviation of a certain number of rounds ; aw upon the penetratiye 


power. For mffitary purposes the '^muzzle" velocity produced 
by a powder is asccartained by a chronograph which measures the 
exact time the j^ullet or other projectile takes to traverse a known 
distance between two wire screens. By means of " crusher gauges '* 
tiie exact pressure per square inch u^n certain points in the interior 
of the bore can be found. 

. In the chemical enunination of gunpowder the points to be 
ascertained , are, in addition to moisture, freedom from chlorides or 
sulphates, and correct proportion of nitre and sulphur to charcoal. 

Products of Fired Powder and Changes taking place on Explosion , — 
With a mixture ol the complexity of gunpowder it is quHedmpossible 
to say beforehand what will be the refotive amounts ctf products. 
The desired products are nitrogen and carbon dioxide as gases, and 
potassium sulphate and Carbonate as bolids. But the ii^reaients 
of the mixture are not in any simple chemical proportion. - Burning 
ki contact with air under otfo atmosphere prSssut^f, and, bunding in 
a closed or partially closed Vessel under a Cbnsidef able number of 
atmospheres pressure, may produce quifo different mults. Ibe 
temperature bf a reactidn always rises With increased pressure. 
Although the main functfon of the nitre to -give up oxygen and 
nitrogen, of the charcoal to produce carbon dioxide and most of 
the heat, arid of the sulphur % vaporizing to accelerate the rate of 
burning, it is quite impossible to represent the actions takihg place 
on explosion by any simple 'or single chemical equation. Rougfhly 
speaking, the* gases from black powder burnt in a efosed vessel have 
a volume at o® C. and 760 mm. pressure of about zSct times that of 
the original ])owder. llie temp^ature produced under brte atmo- 
sphere is above 2000" C., and under greater pressures considerably 
higher. 

Experiments have been made by Benjamin Robins (1743), Charles 
Hutton (1778), Count Rumford (1797J, Oay-LUssac (1823), R. 
Bunsen and L. Schiskoff (1857), T. J. Rodman (1861), C. Karolyi 
(1863), and later many researches by Sir Andrew Noble and Sir 
F. A. Abel, and by H. Debus and others, aU with the idea of getting 
at the precise mechanism of the explosion. Debus (Ann., 1882, 
vols. 212, 213 ; 1891, vol. 265) discussed at great length the results 
of re.searches by Bunsen, Karolyi, Noble and Abel, and others on 
the combustion of powder in closed vessels in such manner that all 
the products could be collected and examined and the pressures 
registered. A Waltham Abbey powder, according to an experiment 
by Noble and Abel, gave when fired in a closed vessel the following 
quantities of products calculated from one gram of powder 

Fractions of Fractions of a 
a firram. m 

Potas.sium carbonate 
Potassium sulphate 
„ thiosulphate 
„ sulphine 

Sulphur . . . 

Cartxm dioxide 
Carbon monoxide . 

Nitrogen . . . 

Hydrogen . . , 

Hydrogen sulphide 
Potassium thiocyanate 

Nitre 

Ammonium carbonate 


a gram. 

molecule or atom. 

*2615 

•00189 molecule 

•12C8 

•00072 ,, 

•1666 

•00087 . „ 

•0252 

•00017 „ 

•0012 

*00004 B'tom 
•00608 molecule 

•2678 

'0339 

•00121 „ 

•1071 

•00765 atom 

*0008 

•0008 ,, , . 

•0080 

•0004 

•0005 

•6002 

•00023 molecule 


From this, and other results, Debus concluded that Waltham 
Abbey powder could be represented by the formula I6KNO3 -f 21 *1 8C 
and that on comoustion in a closed vessel the end results 
could be fairly expressed (rounding oil fractions) by IfiKNO^^ 
21c + 58 = OI|^CO» + K,S04 + 2K,Sa + 13CO- + 8CO + 8N3. Some of 

the sulphur is lost, part combining with the metal of the a^iparatus 
and part with hydrogen in the charcoal. The military powdtrs 
of most nations can be represented by the formula leKNO, 
+ 21’2C+0*6S, proportions which are reasonably near to a theoreti- 
cal mixture, that is one giving most complete combustion, greatest 
gas volume and temperature. The combustion of powder consists 
of two processes : (i.) oxidation, during which potassium carbonate 
and sulphate, carbon dioxide and nitrogen are mainly formed, and 
(ii.) X reduction process in which free carbon acts on the potassium 
sulphate and free sulphur on the potassium carbonate, producing 
potassium sulphide and carbon monoxide respectively. Most 
powders contain more carbon and sulphur than necessary, hence 
the second stage. In this second stage heat is lost. The potassium 
sufohide is also the most objectionable constituent as regards fouling. 

The energy of a powder is given; according to Bcrthelot, by 
multipl3dng gas volume by the heat (in calories) produced duiing 
burning; . Clebus shows; that a powder composed of IfiKNO; to 80 
and 8S would' havie the least, and One of compositiaii ]fiKN03 + 
24C + 185, the greatest, when completely burnt. The greatest 
capability with the lowest piorortion of carbon and sulfur to nitre 
woufo be obtained from the mixttire*4-16KNO, +22C+ 8Si 

Smokeless and even noiseless powders seem to have been sought' 
for during the whole guntfowder period. In) 1756 one was experi- 
mented with in France, imt was abandoned oiring to difiixnuties 
in manufacture. Modem smokeless pewders'afe oertaanly less noisy 
than the black powders, mainly because of the absence of metallic 
salts which although they may be gaseous whilst in the gun am 
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certainly ejected aa solids or become soUds at tlM^moaa^ of contact 
with'Sic-"' ,1' j 

fircwb i=Md0n.<-^Aboot the middle of the 19th century guns and 
pioiectiles ^re made much' larger and heavier than pfevioudy^ 
ana it wall soon loand Hbrnt the oedinlury blaok powden of the most 
dense fcem burnt much too rapidly, ctrainkig okrdmrsting the pieces. 
Powders were intreduoedxontaining about 3 % sniplMit and J7-X9 % 
of a special form of charcoal made 'from sUghtiiy charred straw, 
or similar material. This V brown (toreoal '' contains a considerable 
amount of the hydrogen and oxygen of the original plant substance. 
Ihe mechanical processes of manufacture of these brown powders 
is the same as for btok. They, however, diftsTfiximbl^ by buim 
very slowly, even under considerable pressure., This comparativo 
slowness i.s caused by. (x) the presence of a small amount of water 
even when air-^fy ; (a) the fact that the brown charcoal is pri^rti- 
cally very s^htly altered ceUulosio materiel, which before it can 
bum comidetely must undergo a httle further resolution or charring 
tft the expense of some heat m»u the portion of chars^ hrst ignited ; 
and (3) me lower content of sulphur. An increase 01 a few per cent 
in the sulphur of black powder accelerates its rate of burning, and 
it may become almost a blasting powder. A decrease in sulphur has 
the reverse efiept. It is ready the sulphur vapour that in title early 
period of combustion the dnpe through the charge. 

Many other powders nave been made or proposed in which nitrates 
or chlorates of the alkalis or of batium, &c., are the oxygen providers 
and substances as sugar, starch, and many other organic compounds 
as the combustible: elementSi Some of these compositions have found 
employment for blHSting or even as sporting powders, but in most 
cases their objectionable properties of fouling, smoke and mode of 
exploding have prevented their use for military purposes. The 
adoption by the French government of the comparatively smokeless 
nitrocellulose esmlosive of Paul Vieille in 1887 practically put an 
end to the old forms of gunpowders. The first smokeless powder 
was made in 1863 by Colonel E. Schultze {Ding. Pol. Jpur, 174, 
p. 323 ; X75, p. 453) by nitrating wood meal and adding potassium 
and barium nitrates. It is somewhat .similar in companion to the 
£. C. sport^ powder. F. Uchatius, in Austria, proposed a smoke- 
less powder made from nitrated starch, but it was not adopted 
owing to its hygroscopic nature and also its tendency to detonate. 
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GUNPOWDER PLOT, the name given to a conspiracy for 
blowii^ up Kixig James I. and the parliament on the 5th of 
November 1605. 

To understand clearly the nature and origin of the famous 
conspiracy, it is necessary to recall the political situation and 
the attitude of the Roman Catholics towards the government 
at the accession of James L The Elizabethan administration 
had successfully defended its o\m existence and the Protestant 
faith against able and powerful antagonists, but this had not 
been accomplbhed without enforcing severe measures of re- 
pressbn and punishment npon those of the opposite faith. 
The begi^ing of a happier era> however, was expected with 
the opening! of the new reign. The right of James to the crown 
could be^ mom readily acknowledge the Romanists than 
that of Elizabeth : Pope Qement Vin, appeared willing to 


meet the king^ faalf<^way. James himself was by nature favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics and he treate the' Roman 
Catholic lords in Scotland with gxeat leniency, in spite *of their 
constant plots and rebellions.* Writing to Cecil before his 
aocession he maintained, '' 1 am so far from any intention of 
persecution as I protest to God I; reverence their church as our 
mother , church, although clogged with many infirmities and 
corruptions, besides that I did ever hold persecution as one of 
the infallible notes of a false church.” He declared to North- 
umberland, the kinsman and master of Thomas Percy, the 
oonspiratory “las for the Catholics, I will neither persecute any 
that will be qpiet and give but an outward obedience to the 
law, neither will I spare to advance any of them that will be of 
good service and worthily deserved.” It is probable that these 
small but practical concessions would have satisfied the lay 
Roman Catholics and the secular priests, but they were very 
far from contenting the Jesuits, by whom the results of such 
leniency were especially feared : ** What rigour of laws would 
not compass in so many years,” wrote Henry Tichbomc, the 
Jesuit, in 1 598, “ this liberty and lenity will effectuate in 20 days, 
to wit the disfumishing of the seminaries, the disanimatin^ of 
men to come and others to return, the expulsion of the society 
and confusion as in Germany, extinction of zeal and favour, 
disanimation of princes from the hot pursuit of the enterprise^ 
. . • We shall be left as a prey to the wolves that will besides 
drive our greatest {>atron [the king of Spain] to stoop to a peace 
which will be the utter ruin of our edifice, this many years in 
building.” Unfortunately, about this time the Jesuits, who 
thus thrived on political intrigue, and who were Aieply impli- 
cated in treasonable correspondence with Spain, had obtained 
a complete ascendancy over the secular priests, who were for 
obeying the civil government as far as possible and keeping free 
from politics. The time, therefore, as far as the Roman Catholics 
themselves were concerned, was not a propitious one for intro- 
ducing the moderate concessions which alone James had 
promised : James, too, on his side, found that religious tolera- 
tion, though clearly sound in principle, was difficult in practice. 
During the first few months of the reign all went well. In July 
1603 the fines for recusancy were remitted. In January 1604 
peaceable Roman Catholics could live unmolested and “ serve 
God according to their consciences without any danger.” But 
James’s expectations that the pope would prevent dangerous 
and seditious persons from entering tlie country were unful- 
filled and the numbers of the Jesuits and the Roman Catholics 
greatly increased. Rumours of plots came to hand. Cecil, 
though like his master naturally in favour of toleration, with 
his experience gained in the reign of Elizabeth, was alarmed 
at the policy pursued and its results, and great anxiety was 
aroused in the government and nation, which was in the end 
shared by the king. It was determined finally to return to the 
earlier policy of repression. On the 22nd of February 1604 a 
proclamation was issued banishing priests ; on the 28th of 
November 1604, recusancy fines were demanded from 13 wealthy 
persons, and on the 10th of February 1605 the penal laws were 
ordered to be executed. The plot, however, could not have 
been occasioned by these measures, for it had been already 
conceived in the mind of Robert Catesby. It was aimed at tlie 
repeal of the whole Elizabethan legislation against the Roman 
Catholics and perhaps derived some impulse at first from the 
leniency lately shown by the administration, afterwards gaining 
support from the opposite cause, the return of the government 
to the policy of repression. 

It was in May 1603 that Catesby told Percy, in reply to the 
latter’s declaration of his intention to kill the king, t&tt he was 
” thinking of a most sure way.” Subsequently, al^ut 'the ist of 
November 1603, Catesby sent a message to his Robert 

Winter at Huddington, near Worcester, to oome to London, 
which the latter refuseid. On the arrival a second urgent 
summons shortly afterwards he obeyed, and was then at a house 
at Lambeth, probably in January 1604, initiated by Catesby 
together with John Wright into the plot to blow up the parlia- 
ment house. Before putting this plan into execution, however, 




t^M^ectdod ; aii^^Wttiter ?m mUtmta 

toJfbmderitoohl^ tiMi^gciddofltoi#|iM^^ 

]i!^ and a(aiUl^ot^£tetaley who hadiiasrisrad ihmib conduct 
the n^tmtiOna ioir# botwamZiit^d order 

to obtain the repeal of the penai:laws,,! Wmter> havihg^^ 
nothing buti vaaiit promises frokn the oonstable^ rettiraed to 
EnglaMaiMiitthe end of Apsi^iiniiging. with him Guy Fawkes, 
a iQsa devoted to the Roman Gattiolic cause and recommended 
fcr undeetsdcmg perilous advmitures.. Subsequently the tliree 
and Thomas Percy, who iomedithe eompiracy. in May, metiin a 
house behind St Clement’a and; having t^en an oath of aecr^ 
together; heard Hass and leceived the Sacrament in an adjoining 
^artment from a {nriest stated by Fawkes to have been Father 
C»erard. Later several other persons were included in the plot,^ 
vk. Winter's brother Thomas, John Grant, Ambrose Rokewood, 
Robert Keyes, Sir Evetaxd Digby, Francis Tresbam, a cousin of 
Catesby and Ttmmas^ Bates Catesby’s servant, all, with the 
exception of the last, being men of good family and all Roman 
CatholioB* Father Greenway and Father Garnet, the Jesuits, 
were both cognisant of the plot (see Garnet> Henry). On the 
34th of May 1604 a house was hired in PccQr's name adjoining 
tlie House (A Lords, from the cellar of which they proposed to 
work a mine. They began on the x ith of December 1604, and by 
about March had got half-way through the wall. They then 
discovered that a vault immediately under the House of Lords 
was available. This was at once hir^ by Percy, and 36 barrels of 
^npowder, amounting to about x ton and xa cwt., werabroi^t 
tn and concealed under coal and faggots^ The preparations 
being coinpleted in May the conspirators separate. Fawkes 
was de^mtdbed to Flanders, where he imparted the plot to Hugh 
Owen^ a asealous Romanist intriguer. Sir Edmund Baynham 
was sent on a mission to Rome to te at hand when the news came 
to gam over the. pope to the cause of the succcasful conspirators. 
An understanding was arrived at with several ofiicers levied for 
the service of the archduke, that tliey should return at once to 
England when occasion arose of defending the Roman Catholic 
cause. A ^reat hunting match was organized at Danchurch in 
Warwicksnire by Digby, to which laige numbers of the Roman 
Catholic gentry were invited, who were to join the plot after 
the successful accomplishment of the explosion of the 5th pf 
November, the day fixed for the opening of parliament, and 
get possession of the princess Elizabeth, then raiding in the 
neighbourhood; wtule Percy was to seize the infant prince 
Charles and bring him on horseback to their meeting-place. Guy 
Fawkes himself was to take ship immediately for Flanders, spread 
the news on the continent and get supporters. The conspirators 
imagined that a terrorized and helpless government would 
readily agree to all their demands. Hitherto ^e secret bad been 
well kept and the preparations had been completed with extra- 
ordinary success and without a single drawback ; but a very 
serious difficulty now confronted the consjimtors as the time for 
action arrived, and disturbed their consciences. The feelings of 
ordinary humanity shrunk from tlie destruction of so many 
persons guiltless of any offence. But in addition, among the 
peers to 1>0 assassinated were included many Roman Catholics 
and some lords nearly connected in kinship or friendship with the 
plotters themselves. Several appeals, however, made to Catesby 
to allow warning to be given to certain individuals were firmly 
rejected. 

On tlie sfitli of October Lord Monteagle, a brother-in-law of 
Francis Tresham, who had formerly been closely coxuiected with 
some of the other conspirators and had engaged in Romanist 
plots against the government, but who had given his support to 
the new king, unexpectedly oridered supper to be prepared at his 
house at Haxton, from which be had haea absent for mtee than a 
yeae^- While at supper about 6 o’clock ananonymous letter was 
broe^tiby an unknown messenger which, having glanced at, he 
handed to Ward, la gentleman of his service and an mtimate 
friend of Winter, the conspirator, to be read aloud. The cele- 
brated letter ran as follows 

; *'.My lord, oat of the love I bear to some of your friends, 1 have 
a Therefore I would advise you, as you 



at tidi for Qod and man bath concurred ip piShi^ 

wfokednen of thfo^time^ And ihiok nht ^ MriS adveetiee- 

yourself into yoit mayrooipcct 

ihamept in safety, for though : iherer .be mp iappaamnoa of jmy sihr, 
yet thty sm recem • tsnfofo ^hfow tlw Parhams and 
yet they iShahiSMt see who hurts them. ThfajtooiMal is not to be 
oontemned, hecanae it. may do you .good and dan do you so harm, 
lor tha jdangar is past as soon as yon have burnt the letter r and I 
hope God ^ give you the .giace fo/ make good use: of it, to whose 
holy piotoctfon i commend yott.'f 

11m authorship the fetter has never been disekmd or pro^ 
but slB evidence seems to point to Tresham, and to the proba- 
bility that he had some days bejfiqre warped Mdnteagte and agreed 
with him as to the best ixxeans of making known the plot and 
preventing its execurion, and at the same time of giving the 
conspirators time tovcscapc (see Teesham, Francis). ' 

t Mohte^fe at once started for Whitehall, found Salisbury and 
other ministers about to sit down to sup^r, and showed the 
fetter, whereupon it was decided to search the cellar undo: the 
House of Lords before the meeting of pariniinent, but not too 
soon, so that the plot might be ripe and be fully, disclosed. 
Meanwhile Ward, on the 37tb of October, as had evidently been 
intended, informed Winter that the plot was known, and on the 
28th Winter informed Catesby and begged him to ^ive up the 
whole project, Catesby, however, after spme hesitation, finding 
from Fawkes that nothing had been touched in the cellar, and 
prevailed upon Percy, determined to stand firm, hoping that 
the government had put no credence in Monteade’s fetter, and 
Fawkes returned to the cellar to keep guard as before. On the 
4th the king, having been shown the letter, ordered the earl of 
Suffolk, as lord chamberlain, to examine the buildings. He was 
accompanied by Monteade. On arriving at the cellar, the door 
was opened to him by Fawkes. Seeing the enormous piles of 
faggots he asked the name of their owner, to whidi Fawkes 
replied that they belonged to Perty. His name immediately 
aroused suspicions, and accordingly it was ordered that a further 
search should be made by Thomas Knyvett, a Westminster 
magistrate who, coming with his men at night, discovered the 
gunpowder and arrested Fawkes on the threshold. 

The opinion that the whole plot was the work of Salisbury, that 
he acted as an agent provocateur and lured on his victims to 
destruction, repeated by some contemporary and later writers and 
recently formulated urged with great ability, has no solid 
foundation. Nor is it even probable that he was aware of its 
existence till he received Monteagle’s letter. Even after its 
reception complete belief was not placed in tlie warning. A 
search was made only to make sure that nothing was wrong and 
guided only by Monteagle's fetter, while no attempt was made to 
seize the conspirators. The steps taken by Salisbury after the 
discovery of the gunpowder do not show the possession of any 
inloimation of the plot ox of the persons who were its chief agents 
outside Fawkes's first statement, and his knowledge is seen to 
develop according to the successive disclosures and confessions of 
the latter. Thus ofi the 7th 6f November he had no knowledge 
of the mine, and it is only after Fawkes's examination by torture 
on the 9th, when the names of the conspirators were drawn from 
him, tl»t the government was able to classify them according 
to their guilt and extent of their participation. The inq^tiiry was 
not conducted by Salisbury alone, but by several: oosMs^i^ers, 
some' of whom were Roman CaLtholks, and niany rivals and 
secret enemies. To conceal his intrigue from all these would 
have been impossible, and that he should have put himself in rileir 
power to such an.extent is highly improbid^fe. Again, tbs plan 
agreed upon for disclosing the plot was espeoiaHy deigned to 
allow the conspirators to escape, and therefore scarMy a method 
which would h^ve been arranged with Salislxizy. Hdt one exf the 
conspirators, even when all bo^ of saving life was gone, made any 
accusation against Salisbury or the govenunent aid died 
expressing contrition for their ccifoe. Lastty Salisbtuy had no 
conceivable motive in concocting a plot of tt^descoriptibn. Hts 
political rpower and pasitioii m the new rdgu faiui bm already 
secured and by very different methods. He was now at tlm 
height of hir ixifiuence, having been created Viscount Oranbonie 



m Aii|^^t6o4^ 1^^ i>f tSali^faiiii^iin Majr:)s6o|5 p«iid J«mw 

had imady^ 1^^ t^bai; x6 mcmtha h^fove .tte^ 

Romanistir. <flie tiiooM with which the 

their plot f^^ SiilM^ spies is indeed hltohiiA^ but ii^ 

pidtebly e 9 c|dauit<ii hy its very audacity and by tiie^iS^Ge of 

merimmaling oorhsspbni^nce^ the medium' through which the 

minister chiefly obteinpd his kno^edge of the plans of his 

enemies. 

On the arrest of Fawkes theothet coi^imtchit^^cept Tresham^ 
fled in parties by different ways, Tcjoining eacsh other m Warwidt- 
shire, as had b^n agreed in case die plot had been successful. 
Cate^; who widi’ some others had covered the distance of 
8o m. tetween London and his mother’s house at Ashby St 
Legers in eight Ikiurs, informed his friends in Wai^kshire; who 
had been awaiting the issue of the plot, of its failure^ but suc- 
ceeded in persuading Sir Everard Dig%, an unscrupulous 
fal$eho<^> to further iiUplicate himself in his hopeless cause by 
assuring him that both James and Salisbury were dead ; and, 
according tb Father Garnet, this was not the first time that 
Catesby had been guilty of lies in order to draw men into the plot. 
He pushed on the same day with his companions in the direction 
of Wales, where, it was hoped, they would be joined by bands of 
insurgents. Th^ arrived at Huddington at 2 in the afternoon. 
On the morning oi the 7th the band, numbering about 36 persons, 
confessed and heard Mass, and then rode away to Holbeche, 
2 m. from Stourbridge, in Staffordshire, the house of Stephen 
Littleton, who had been present at the hunting at Danchurch 
(see DiGBY, Evbrard), where they arrived at 10 o’clock at night, 
having on their way broken into Lord Windsor’s house at HeweU 
Grange and taken all the armour they found there. Their case 
was now desperate. None had joined them : ** Not one came to 
take our part,” said Sir Everard Digby, “ though we had expected 
so many.^’ They were being followed by the sheriff and all the 
forces of the county. All spurned them from their doors when 
they applied for succour. One by one their followers fled from 
the house in which the last scene was to be played out. They 
now began to feel themselves abandoned not only by man but 
by God ; for an explosion of some of their gunpowder, on the 
morning of the 8th, by which Catesby and some others were 
scorched, struck terror into their hearts as a judgment from 
heaven. The assurance of innocence and of a just cause which 
till now had alone supported them was taken away. The great- 
ness of their crime, its true nature, now struck home to them, and 
the few moments which remained to them of life were spent in 
prayer and in repentance. The supreme hour had now arrived. 
About X I o’clock the sheriff and his men came up and immediately 
began firing into the house. Catesby, Percy and the two Wrights 
were killed, Winter and Rokewood wounded and taken prisoners 
with the men who still adhered to them. In all eight of the con- 
spirators, including the two Winters, Digby, Fawkes, Rokewood, 
Keyes and Bates, were executed, while Tresham died in the 
Tower. Of the priests involved, Garnet was tried and executed, 
while Greenway and Gerard succeeded in escaping. 

So ended the strange and famous Gunpowder Plot. However 
atrocious ite conception and its aims, it is impossible not to feel, 
together with horror for the deed, some pity and admiration for 
the guilty persons who took part in it. ” Theirs was a crime 
whi(^ it would never have entered into the heart of any man to 
commit who was not raised above the lowness of the ordinary 
criminal.” They sinned not against the light but in the dark. 
They erred from ignorance, from a perverted moral sense rather 
than from any meaner selfish motive, and exhibited extraordinary 
courage and self-sacrifice in the pursuit of what seemed to tiiem 
the cause of God and of their country. Their punbhment was 
tenible; Not only had they risked and lost all in the attempt 
and drawn upon themselves the frightful vengeance of the state, 
but they saw themselves tl^ means of injuring irretrievably ^e 
cause f^ ivhich they felt sucb devotion. Nothing could have 
been mm' disastkous to the cause of die Roman Qitholics than 
their crime. The laws against them were immediately increased 
in imveriiyi and thegradual advance towards religious toleration 


was t^tiback^'^ In addition a infsirea^ and 

i hmg’endur^ ^ifcoi^ity was amuied in the country agfi^t the 
I adnmMa of the old faith, not unnatural in the cireumatandes, 
but i Unjuat and uhdiscriminatin^^ because wliile some of the 
Jeauitawere no dmibt impUcatedi the secular priests and Roman 
Ql^lie laity aa a whole had taken iio part in the conspiracy. 

Bibuography.—* T he recent controversy concerning th^ nature 
and origin of the plot can be followed in What was the Gunpowder 
PMJ by John Geiard, S. J. (1897) ; What Guupmtfder Plot was, by 
S. B . Gardiner (a rejoinder) (1897) ; The Gunpowder Plot . . , in 
refiy to Professor Gardiner, by John Gerard, S. (189^ ; Thomas 
Winter's Confession and the Gunpowder Plot, by John Gerard, S.j. 
(with fabaizi^es of Ms writing <1898) ; £ng. Hist Bev, iii. 510 
and xii. 79X ; Edinburgh Review, clxxxv. 183 ; Athenaeum 
1897, K ■i'49, 785, 855 ; 1898, i- *3, ii- 352, 420 ; Academy, vol. 52 
p. 84 ; The Nation, vol, 65 p. 400. A considerable portion of the 
controversy centres round the question of the authenticity of 
Thomas winter's confession, the MS. of which is at Hatfield, sup- 
ported by Professor Gardiner, but denied by Father Gerard, princi- 
pally on account of the document having been signed " Winter 
instead of Wintour," the latter apparently being the conspirator's 
usual style of signature. The document was deposited by the 3rd 
Marquess of SaHsbury for inspection at the Record Ofiice, and 
was pronounced by two experts, one from the British Museum and 
another from the Record Office, to be undoubtedly genuine. The 
cause of the variation in the signature still remains unexplained, but 
ceases to have therefor^ any great historical importance. The 
bibliography of the conten^rary controversy is given in the article 
on Henry Garnet in the Dictionary of National Biography and in 
The Gunpowder Plot by David Jardine (1857), the latter work still 
remaining the principal authority on ^e subject; add to these 
Gardiner's Hist, of England, i., where an excellent account is given ; 
History of the Jesuits in England, by Father Ethelred Taunton 
(1901); Father Gerard's Narrative m Condition of the CathoHcs 
under James L (187a), and Father Greenway 's Narrative in Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers, zst scries (1872), interesting as con- 
tempora^ accounts, but not to be taken as complete or infalUMe 
authorities, of the same nature being Historia Provinciae AngHcanae 
Societatis jesu, by Henry More, S.J. (1660), pp. 309 et seq. ; also 
History of Great Britain, by John Sj)ce(i (16x1), pp. 839 et seq,; 
Archaeologia, xii. 200, xxviii. 422, xxix. 8b; Harleian Miscellany 
(1809), iii. ZX9-X35, or Somers Tracts (1809), ii. 97-117; M. A. 
Tierney's ed. of Dodd's Church History, vol. iv. (i^i) ; Treason 
and plot, by Martin Hume (xgox) ; Notes and Queries, 7 ser. vi., 
8 ser. iv. 408, 497, v. 55, xii. 505, 9 ser. xi. 115 ; Add, MSS, 
Brit Mus, 6x78; State Trials, u. ; Calendar of State Pap, Dom, 
(1603-Z610), and the official account, A True and Perfect Relation of 
the Whole Proceedings against the late most Barbarous Traitors (1606), 
a neither true nor complete narrative however, now superseded as 
an authority, reprinteef we The Gunpowder Treason , . . with ad- 
ditions in 1679 by Thomas Barlow, bishem of Lincoln. A large 
number of letters and papers in the State Paper Office relating to 
the plot were collected in one volume in 18x9, called the Gunpowder 
Plot Book] these are noted in their proper place in the printed 
calendars of State Papers, Domestic Series ; see also articles on 
Fawkbs, Guy; Trbsham, Francis; Monteagle, William 
Parker, 4TB Baron ; Percy, Thomas ; Catesby, Robert ; 
Garnet, Henry ; Digby, Sir Everard. (P. C. Y.) 

GUM-ROOH, a ship cabin occupied by the officers below the 
rank of lieutenant, but who are not warrant officers of the class of 
the boatswain, gunner or carpenter. In the wooden sailing ships 
it was on the lower deck, and was originally the quarters of the 
gunner. 

GUNTIR, BDMUND (1581-1626), English mathematician, of- 
Welsh extraction, was born in Hertfordshire in 1581. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and in 1 599 was elected a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He took orders, became a preacher 
in 16x4, and in 1615 proceeded to the degree of bachelor in 
divinity. Mathematics, however, which had been his favourite 
study in youth, continued to engross his attention, and on the 
6th of March 1619 he was appointed professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College, London. This post he held till his death on the 
loth of December 1626. With Gunter’s name are associated 
several useful inventions, descriptions of which are given in his 
treatises on the Sector, Cross-staff, Bow, Quadrant and other 
Instruments, He contrived his sector about the year x6o6, and 
wrote a description of it in Latin, but it was more than sixteen 
years afterwards before he allowed the book to appear in English, 
In 1620 he published his Canon triangulorum (see Logarithms). 
There is reason to believe that Gunter was tm first to discover 
(in 1622 or 1625) that the magnetic needle does not retain the 
same declination in the same place at all times. By desire of 



GONTMER, Ji 'Oi-AaOOaWA 


r }<5 

J ames I. he publiii/hed ^624 The DmHfUon utU Um^f Hts 
fujesMs Dials in WUHehM the only <me of Ms sro^ 

which has not bwn te|Wnted. He introduced the cosine 
and cotangent^ and ItiS suggested' to Henry Briggs; his friend atid< 
coHeagne^ the use of die arithmetioBl^ complement (see Briggs^ 
Aritkmatiea LogtSrithfniea, cap. ihr.). His practicafimrentiohs are 
briefly noticed below: 

Gun 4 ir*$ Chain, tlie chain in common use for 8ttrveying« is as yds. 
long and is divided into zoo Unas, fts usefulness arises irom its 
decunal or centesimal division, and the iact that zo square chains 
make an acre. 

Cunisr's Line, a logarithmSa line, usually laid down ; upon scales^ 
soctors, Ac. It is also called th^ line of linee and ihe line of numhevSt 
being only the logarithms graduated upon a ruler^ which theralore 
servee to solve probleme instrumentady in the same manner as 
logarithms do arithmeticatly. 

Gun$er*e Qmdrant, an^ instrument made of wood, brass, or othef 
substance, containing a kind of stereographic projection of the sphere 
on the plane of the equinoctial, the eye being supposed to be placed 
in one of the poles, so that the tropic, ecliptic, amhosison form the 
arcs of circles, but the hour circles are other curves, drawn by j 
means of several altitudes of the sun for some particular latitude < 
every year. This instenment is used to find the hour, of the day, | 
the sun's asimuth, Ac., and other common problems of the sphere j 
or globe, and also tx>> take the altitude of an object in degrms. 

Ountee^i Seale (generally called by seamn the Gimier) is a large 
plane scale,, usually 2 ft. long by about zj^ in« broad, and engraved 
with various lines of numbers. On one aide are placed the natural 
lines (as ^e line of chords, the line of; sines, tangents, rhumbs^ &c.), 
and 00/ the other aide the corresponding aortincial or logarithmic 
ones^ By means of this instrument questiona in navigation, trigono- 
metiy, Otc.,, axe solved with the aid of a paix of compasses. 

OtfHTHIRt JORAini CHRlBTIfKN (i69S-<t723), Gerinan poet, | 
was bom at ^egau in Lower Sileaia on the 8^ of April X695. 
After attending the gymnaaium at Sebweidnitz, he was aent in 
17*5 by his father, a country doctor, to study medicine at 
Wittenberg ; but he was idle and dissipated, had no taste for the 
profession chosen for him, and came to a complete rupture with 
hia family. In 1717 he went to Leipzig, where he was befriended 
by J, B. Mencke (1674-1732), who recognized his genius ; and 
there he published a poem on the peace of Passarowitz (concluded 
between the German emperor and the Porte in 1718) which 
acquired him reputation. A recommendation from Mencke to 
Frederick Augustus 11 . of Saxony, king of Poland, proved worse 
than useless, as Gtinther appeared at the audience drunk. From 
that time he led an unsettled and dissipated life, sinking ever 
deeper into the slough of misery, until be died at Jena on the 
15th of March 1723, when only in his 28th year, Goethe pro- ! 
nounoes Gi'mthcr to have been a poet in the fullest sense of the 
term. His lyric poems as a whole give evidence of deep and 
lively sensibility, fine imagination, clever wit, and a true ear for 
melody and rhythm ; hut an air of cynicism is more or less 
present in most of them, and dull or vulgar witticisma are not 
infrequently found side by side with the purest inspirations of 
his genius. 

Gflnther'rt collected poems were published in four volumes (Breslau, 

1 723- 1 735) . They are also included in vol. vi. of Tittmann's Denisehe 
.jUiclOer des sytvn Jahrh, (Leipzig, 1871), and vol. :|cxxvtii. of 
Kurschner's Deutsche SaHoncMiUfaiut (1883). A pretended auto- 
biography of Giinthef appeared at' SchWeidnitz in 1732, and a life 
of him by Siebrand at Leipzig in 1^36. See Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben, /. CA. GUnther (Breslau, 1833); O. Roquette, Leben und Dichten 
/. CA. GUnthers (Stuttgart, i860) ; M. Kalbcck, Neue Beitfdge zur 
iiio^raphie de^ Duhlefs C, Giinther (Breslau, 1879). 

GtiNTHBB OF8CHWAll2B0fiG(r3C^-x349).Geriiian king, was 
a desoemiant of the counts of Schwgraburg and the younger son 
of Henry VII., count of Blankenburg. . He distinguished himself 
as a soldier, and rendered good service to the emperor LouislV,, 
on whose death in 1347 he was offered ^ German throne, after 
it had been refused by Edward III., king of England. He was 
elected German king at Frankfort on the 30th of January 1349 
fay fdor of the electors, who were partisaiukof the bouse of Witteb* 
bach and opponents of Charla of Luxemburg, afterwalda the 
emperor ffCwles IV. Charlee, however^ won over many of 
Gfinther’^dhevents, defeated hxm at EltviUe, and Gunther^ who 
was now Miously ill, renounced jUs claims for the sum of oo|Opo 
Marks of sih^r. He died three weeks afterwards at Ikankfort, 


and buried ki the oathediM otthat chy,2vfaere.aatat«e wa$‘ 
,eE«etiedtO'h»:]iiemofymijg2^^ t-. 

Gee Gimf L. JUttofodt «a'SclM|rebaabCi«j 0iMherfGi^ von S^Awort- 

.and Jantoo^ 

J)as,Mfhii$l^\GilntJ^enen^Sefu^eiurg.^^^ , 

GDUXBAll^ or Gontran (j|6t-*59^)i ji^igundy, waaone 
f 4 the-sons of jCIotaire 1 . On the deoth.of hieJat^er <56t) be. 
and his three orothers divided the Franki^ realm, between tbeip, 
Guntram re^ivin^ as his share the valleys of the Saozie apd 
! Rhone, together with Jferry and the town of Chrleansi wMcht he 
, made his capital On the death of Charib^t (s67),Jh6 fuither 
obtained the eiviiaies Of IMntas> Angoul^ma* and Pft^guqux. 
; During the civil war which broke out beUwen tlw Mngg iof 
Neugtm and Auatraaia, his policy was to ti^ to maintam of 

equilibrium. After the assassination of Sigebert (575), he took 
the youthful Childebert IL uxxler his protection) thanks to 
his assistance ajjamst the intr^ues of the great lord^, the latter 
was able to maintain his position in Austrasia* After death 
of Chilperic (584) he protectedvthe youx^ Qotaize JL in. the same 
way, and prevented Childebert from seizing his dominions. His 
course was i^dered easier by the fact tlmt his own ^ons had 
died; consequently, having an inheritaxice. at his /disposal, he 
was able to offer it to whichever of his nephews he wished; The 
danger to the Frankish realm caused the expedition of 
Gundobald (585), and the anxiety which was caused him by the 
revolts of the great lords in Austrasia finally decided him in favour 
of Childebert He adopted him as his son, and recognized him as 
his heir at the treaty of Andelot (587 J; he also helped him to 
crush the great lords, especially Ursion and Berthefrie^ who were 
conquered in la Woevre. From this time on he ceased to play a 
prominent part in the affairs of Austrasia. He died in 59^, and 
Childebert received his inheritance without opposition. (Gregory 
of Tours is very indulgent to Guntram, who showed, himself on 
occasions generous towards the church ; he almost always calls 
him '' good king Guntram,’’ and in his writings are .to be found 
such phrases as ^Vgood king Guntram toqk as his servant a concu* 
bine. Veneranda” (iv. 25) ; but Guntram was really no better 
than the offier kings of his age ; he was cruel and licentious, 
putting his eubiadaritts Condo to death, for instance, because he 
was suspected of having killed a buffalo in the Vosges. He was 
moreover a coward, and went in such constant terror of assassina- 
tion that he always suncounded himself, with a regular body-* 
guard. 

See Kruach, *'Zur Chronologie der merovrini;;ischen Kdixigo/' in 
the Forschusftien zur deutschen Gesehichte, xxit. 451-490 ; iJlysRie 
Chevalier, Biorbibliographie (2nd ed.), s,v, “ Guntram." (C. Pf.) 

GUKTUBf a town and district of British India, in the Madras 
presidency. The town (pop. in zgoi, 30,833) has a station on the 
Bel^-Bezwada branch of the Southern . Mahratta railway. It 
is situated east of the Kondavid hUls, and is very healthy. 
It appears to have been founded in the z8th century by the 
French. At the time of the cession of the Qrcars to the English 
in 1765, Guntur was specially exempted during the life of Ba^at 
Jang, whose personal jafser it was. In 1788 it came into Britisb 
possession, the cession being finally confirmed in 1823, It has 
an important trade in cotton, with presses and ginning factories. 
There is a. second-grade college supported the American 
Lutheran Mission. Until 1859, Guntur was the headquarters of 
a district of the same name, and in 1904 a new District, of 
Guntur was constituted, covering territory which till then had 
been divided between Kistna and NdUore. Area, 5733,3^ m. 
The population on this area in xpox was 1490,635. The district 
is bounded on the £. and*N. by the river Kstna; in^the W. a 
considerable part of the bound^ is formed by tbeiGiindkdwiiim 
river. The.^eater part consists of a fertile, plain irrigatf^ by 
canals from tbe> Kistna,. and producing ootton^ rice and othw* 
cre ys. ■ • : ' ^ 

GOVXAt an empire and dynasty of northern; Iixfia, which 
lasted from about aa>. sat to Thci dynasty was iounded; by 

Ghandragupta I., who must not / be omfounded with bis famous 
predeeessenr Ghaiubagupta Maui^^ He gave his name to itbe 
Gupta era, which continued in* use for several centuj^ifn^j daring 
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from the e6th Febhitryy a^d. $20. € 3 i«idriigutitib.l^ 
ceeded by o£ the g^teit 

of Itidimi ]^s> who eontiueied nearly Ihdk, and 

a^ose aSHencea extended ^trom^ the >Oxue to Ceylon;^ but his. 
name war at one time entirely lost tor hiatoii^/ and^h^ only 
Men recovered of recent years from coim ahd inscriptra Hss 
empire rivalled that of Asoka, extending icom the Hug^ on the 
eaat to the Jumna and Chambd on the wMt> ^aiiid from the foot of 
the Himalayas bn the north* to the Nerbudda. oh the south. His 
s(m<a2andragupta IL (r. a^d. alsokncrvm^as Vikra- 

maditya(^.e.), and seems to have been the original of the mythical 
Hindu king of that i^e. About 386 he conquered the Salca 
satrap of Surashtra (Kathlawmr)iaiid p^etrated to tdie Arabian 
Sea. Hk administration is described in the work of Fa^hien^ 
the earliest Chinese pilgr&n, who visited India in a.d. 405-41 1 - 
PataMputra was the capital of the dynasly, but Ajodhya seems to 
have been Sometimes used- by both Samu«lragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II. as the headquarters of ' government. The Gupta 
dynasty appears to have fostered a revival of Brahmanism at the 
expense of Buddhism^ and to have given an impulse to art and 
literature. The golden age of the empire lasted from a.d. 330 to 
455 ^ beginning to decline after the latter date. WhenSkandagupta 
came to the throne in 45$^ India was threatened with an lrruption 
of the White Huns, on Whom he inflicted a severe defeat, thus 
saving his kingdom lor a time ,* but about 470 the White Huns 
(see Eprtralites) returned to the attack, and the empire was 
gradually destroyed by their repeated inroads. When Skanda- 
gtipla died about 480, the Gupta empire came to an end> but the 
dynasty continued to rule in the eastern provinces for several 
generations. The last known prince of' the imperial line of 
Guptas was Kamaragupta 11 . (r. 535), after whom it passed “ by 
an obscure transition ” into a dynasty of eleven Gupta princes, 
known as ** the later Guptas ofMagadha,’* who seem for the 
niost part to have been merely local rulers of Magadha. One of 
them, however, Adityasena, after the death of the paramount 
sovereign in 648, asserted his independence. The last known 
Gupta king was Jivitagupta II., who reigned early in tht 8th i 
century. About the middle of the century Magadha passed under 
the sway of the Pal kings of Bengal. 

See J. F. Fleet, Gupta Tnscriptions {iSB2 ) ; and Vincent A. Smith, 
Thfi Early History of India (and ed., Oxford, 1908), pp. 264-295- 

GBRA, EUGEN (1842-1906), German singer, was bom near 
Saatz in Bohemia, and educated at first for the career of a painter 
at Vienna and Munich ; but later, developing a fine baritone 
voices he took up singing and studied it at the Mimicii Conserva- 
torium. In 1865 he made his d6but at the Munich opera, and in 
the following years he gained the highest reputation in Germany, 
being enga^d principally at Txjipaig till 1876 and then at Ham- 
burg till 1883. . He sang in 1876 in the Rinff at Bayreuth, and was 
fkmous for his Wagnerian rdles ; and his Hans Sachs in Meister- 
singer y performed in London in 1882, was ma^ifleent. In 
later years he showed the perfection of art in his singing of German 
Lied^. He died in Bavaria on the 26th of August 1906. 

gurdmpur; a town and district of British India, in the 
I^bre division of the Punjab. The town had a population 
in 1901 of 5764. It has a fort (now containing a Brahman 
monastery) which was famous for the siege it sustained in 1712 
from the Moguls. The Sikh leader, Banda, was only reduced by 
starvation, when he and his men were tortured to death after 
capittilating. 

^e District comprises an area of 1889 sq^ m. It is bounded 
on the N. by the native states of Kashmir and Chamba, on the £. 
by Kangra district and the river Boas, on the S.W, by Amritsar 
district, and on the W. by Sialkot, and occupies the submontane 
portion of the Bari Doab, or tract between the Beas and the 
Ririd, An intnisive spur of the British dominiions runs north- 
waid into the lower Himalayan ranges, to include the mountain 
saMtorknh of Dalhousie, 7687 ft. above sea 4 evcl. This station, 
which hM a laige flucluatmg ^population duiing th^ wanner 
ibontM, crowns the most westerly shoulder of ai inagnificent 
snowy larige, the DhBohuihar,befWeenf which and the plain two 
minm intervene. Below tM hills stretcMs apiclnifnsque 


and undulating plateau covered with abundant tizaber^ made 
glim by^a) copious rainfall, >aiid watered by the streams ol: the 
Bari; D^bi whkh; diverted by dams and embankments, now 
erap(^ their waters into the Beas -diurectly, in order that their 
c^nels may not interfere with tM> Bari Doab Ganal.t The 
district contains .several laige /Ails or swampy lakes, and is 
i^mous for its snipe^shooting. It is historically important in 
connexion with the rise of the Sikh confederacy. ITie whole of 
the Punjab was then distributed among the Sikh chiefs who 
triumph^ over the imperial governors. In the course of a few 
years, however, the midiaraja Ranjit Singh acquired all the 
territory which those chiefs had held. Pathaakot ,and the 
neighbouring villages in the plain, together with the whole hill 
portion of the district, formed port of the area ceded by the 
Sikhs to the British after the first Sikh war in. t&Kd. In 
1862, aft^ receiving one or two additions, the district was 
brought into its present shape. In 1901 the population was 
940,334, ahowing a slight decrease, compared with an increase of 
15 % in the previous decade. A branch of the North-Western 
railwmy runs through the district. The largest town and chief 
commercial centre is Batala. There are important woollen mills 
at Dhariwal, and besides their products the district exports 
cotton, sugar, grain and oil-seeds. 

qURGAOH, a town and district of British India, in the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town (pop. in 1901, 4765) is the 
headquarters of the district, but is otherwise unimportant. The 
district has an area of 1984 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. by 
Rohtak, on the W. and S.W. by portions of th^ Alwar, Nabha 
and Jind native states, on the S. by the Muttra district of the 
United Provinces, on the £. by the river Jumna and on the N.£. 
by Delhi. It comprises the southernmost corner of the Punjab 
province, stretchii^ away from the level plain towards the hills 
of Rajputana, Two low rocky ranges enter its borders from the 
south and run northward in a bare and unshaded mass toward 
the plain (country. East of the western ridge the valley is wide 
and open, extending to tlie banks of the Jumna. To the west 
lies the subdivision of Rewafi, consisting of a sandy plain dotted 
with isolated hills. Numerous torrents carry off the drainage 
from the upland ranges, and the most important among them 
empty themselves at last into the Najafgarh fkil. This swampy 
lake lies to the east of the civil station of Gurgaon, and stretches 
long arms into the neighbouring districts of Delhi and Rohtak. 
Salt is manufactured in wells at several villages. The mineral 
products are iron ore, copper ore, plumbago and ochre. 

In 1803 Gurgaon district passed into the hands of the British 
after Lord Lakeys conquests. Oh the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
May 1857, the nawab of Farukhnagar, the principal feudatory of 
the district, rose in rebellion. The Meos and many Rajput 
families followed his example. A faithful native officer preserved 
the public buildings and records at Rewari from destruction ; 
but with this exception, British authority became extinguished 
for a time throughout Gurgaon. After tM fall of the rebel 
capital, a force marched into the district aii4 rither captured or 
dispersed the leaders of rebellion* ^ teiri^ of thenawab was 
confisca^ oiz account of his participation in the Mutiny. Civil 
administiration was resumed under orders from the Punjab 
government; to which province the district was formally annexed 
on the final pacification of the country. The population in 1901 
was 746,208, showing an increase of ii % in the decade. The 
largest town and chief trade centre is Rewm^i. The district is 
now traversed by several lines of railway, and irrigation is 
provided by the Agra canal. The chief trade is in cereals, but 
hardware is also exported. « ^ 

GURKHA (pronounced gdorka\ from Sws. giu^ a oow, and 
raks, to protect), the ruling Hindu race in NepqL (gAf.). The 
Gurkhas, or Guri^lis, claim descent from the riijas of Cbitor in 
Rajputaaa. Whm driven out of their ovm country by the 
Mal^medaa invasion, they took refuge in! hilly districts 
about Kumaon> whence they gradually invade the country to 
the eastward as far as Gurkha, Noakote and ultimately to the 
valley of Nepal and even Sikkim. Thty ^e stopped by the 
EngKsh in an attempt to push south, and the treaty of Sqgauli, 
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which ended the Gtnrkha War of 18x4, definitely limited tbdr 
territorial growth. The ^Gurkhas of the present (bqr remain 
Hindus by religion/ tot show in their appearance a strong 
admixture of Mongolian blood. They make splendid infantry 
soldiers, and by agreement with their government about ao,ooo 
have been recruited for the Gurkha regiments of the Indian army. 
As a rule they are bold, enduring, faithful, frank, independent 
and self«reliant. They despise other Orientak, but admire and 
fratemto with Eurc^ns, whose tastes in sport and war they 
share/ They strongly resemble the Japanese, but are of a 
sturdier build. Their natioxial weapon is the kukri^ a heavy 
curved knife, which th^ use fcHr every possible purpose. 

8ee Cant, Eden Vansittart, Notes on tho Gmkkas (1898) ; and P. 
D. Bonarjee, The Fighting Races of India (tSqg), 

GURNALL, WILUAM (1617-1679), Englidi author, was bom 
in 1617 at King’s Lynn, Norfolk. He was educated at the free 
grammar school of lus native town, and in 1631 was nominated 
to the Lynn scholarship in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated 6.A. in 1635 and M.A. in 1639. He was made 
rector of Lavenham in Suffolk in 1644 ; and before he received 
that appointment he seems to have officiated, perhaps as curate, 
at Sudbury. At the Restoration he signed the declaration 
required by the Act of Uniformity, and on this account he was 
the subject of a libellous attack, published in 1665, entitled 
Ccvenant^Renouncers Desperate Apostates. He died on the 12th 
of October 1679. Oumall is known by his Christian in Complete 
Armour, published in three volumes, dated 1655, 1658 lOid 1662. 
It consists of a. series of sermons on the latter portion of the 6th 
chapter of l^hesians, and is described as a magazine from 
whence the (Christian is furnished with spiritual arms for the 
Imttle, helped on with his armour, and taught the use of his 
weapon; together with the happy issue of the whole war.” 
The work is more practical than theological ; and its quaint 
fancy, graphic and pointed style, and its fervent religious tone 
render it still popular with some readers. 

See also An Jmjuiry into the Life of the Rev, W. Gumall, by 
H. M'Keon (1830), and a biographical introduction by Bishop Kyle 
to the Christian in Complete Armoiir (1865). 

GURNARD {Tfigla), a genus of fishes forming a group of the 
family of ** mailed cheeks ” (Triglidae), and easily recognized by 
three detached finger>like appencUiges in front of the pectoral fins, 
and by their large, angular, bony head, the sides of which are 
protected by strong, hard and rough bones. The pectoral 
appendages are provided with strong nerves, and serve not only 
as organs of locomotion when the fish moves on the bottom, but 
also as organs of touch, by which it detects small animals on 
which it feeds. Gurnards are coast-fishes, generally distributed 
over the tropical and temperate areas ; of the forty species 
known six occur on the coast of Great Britain, viz. the red 
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gurnard (T. pini), the streaked gurnard (r. lineata), the sapphirine 
^rnard {T. hirundo), the grey gurnard (f. gurnardus), the piper 
(T. lyra) and the long-finned gurnard (T. obscura or T. lucema). 
Althtogh never found very far from the coast, gurnards descend 
to depths of several hundred fathoms ; and as they are bottom- 
fish they are caught chiefly by means of the trawl. ' Not rately, 
however^ they may be seen floating on the surface of the water, 
with their'^^btoad, finely coloured pectoral fins spread out like 
Itos. In vety young fishes, which abound in ^rtain localities 
tVin the coast in llie months of August and September, the pectorals 


axe conqmtively much longer than in the adidt, extending to 
the end of the body ; they axe beautifully coloured and kmt 
expended, the little fishes looking like buttearflies. When caught 
and taken out of the water, gumaids* emit a grunting notse^ 
which is produced by the vibrations of a diaphragm situated 
transvexsdy across the cavity of the bladder and j^orated in 
the centre. This grunting noise gave rise to the name gur- 
nard,” which is probably an adaptation ot variation of the !Fr. 
grognard, gnmbhar, ci. the Fr. grondtn, gurnard, from grander, 
and Ger. KnurrfisA. Their fiesh is very white, firm anavriiole- 
some. 

GURNEY, the name of a philanthropic English family of 
bankers and merchants, direct descendants of Hugh de Goumay> 
lord of Goumay, one of the Norman noblemen who acc'ompanied 
William the Conqueror to England. Laxge grants of land were 
'made to Hugh de Gournay in Norfolk and Suffolk, and Norwich 
has since ttot time been the headquarters of the family, the 
majority of whom were Quakers. Here in 1770 the brothers 
John and Henry Gurney founded a banking-house, the business 
passing in 1 779 to Henry’s son, Bartlett Gurney* On the death of 
Bartlett Gurney in 1802 the l>ank became &e property of his 
three cousins, of whom John Gurney (17^0-1809) was Ac most 
remarkable. One of his daughters was Elizabeth Fry ; anoAer 
married Sir Thomas Powell Buxton. Of his sons one was Joseph 
John Gurney (1788-1847), a well-known philanAropist of Ae 
day; anoAer, Samuel Gurney (1786-1856) assumed on his 
faAer’s deaA the control of Ae Norwich bank. Samuel Gurney 
ako took over about the same time Ae control of the London bill- 
broking business of Richardson, Overend & Company, in which 
he was already a partner. This business had been founded in 
t8oo by Thomas lUchardson, clerk to a London bill-discounter, 
and John Overend, chief clerk in the bank of Smith, Payne & 
Company at Nottingham, Ae Gurneys supplying the capita,!. 
At that time bill-discounting was carried on in a spasmodic 
fashion by Ac ordinary merchant in addition to his regular 
business, but Richardson considered Aat there was room for a 
London house which should devote itself entirely to Ae trade in 
bilk. This, at that time, novel idea proved an instant success. 
The title of the firm was subsequently changed to Overend, 
Gurney & Company, and for forty years it was the greatest 
discounting-house in the world. During the financial crisis of 
1825 Overend, Gurney & Company were able to make short 
loans to many oAer bankers. The house indeed became known as 
” Ae bankers’ banker,” and secured many of the previous clients 
of the Bank of England. Samuel Gurney died in 1856. He was 
a man of very charitable disposition, and during the latter years 
of his life charitable and philanthropic undertakings almost 
monopolized his attention. In 1865 the business of Overend, 
Gurney & Company, which had come under Jess competent 
control, was converted into a joint stock company, but in 1866 
the firm suspended payment with liabilities amounting to eleven 
millions sterling. 

GURNEY, EDMUND (1847-1888), English psychologist, was 
bom at HerAam, near Walton-on-Thames, on the 23Fd of March 
1847. He was educated at Blackheath and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a high place in the classical tripos and 
obtained a fellowship. His work for the schools was done, says 
his friend F. W. H. Myers, ” in the intervak of his practice on the 
piano,” Dissatisfied with his own executive skill as a musician, 
he wrote The Power of Sound (1880), an essay on the philosophy 
of music. He Aen studied medicine wiA no intention of praetk- 
ing, devoting himself to physics, chemistry and physiology. In 
1880 he passed Ae second M.B. Cambridge examination in the 
science of Ae healing profession. These studies, and hk great 
logical powers and patience in Ae investigation of evidence, he 
devoted to Aat outlying .field of psyAology which is called 
” Psychical Research.” He asked wheAer, as universal tradition 
declares, Aere is an unes^ored region of human faculty trans- 
cending the normal limitations of sensible knowledge. That 
Aere is such a regionjt was part of Ae sytemof Hegel to deolaro^ 
and Ae subject had hteo metaphysically treated by Hartmann, 
Schopenhauer, Du Prel, Hamilton and oAers, as Ae philosophy 
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<)f the Uiiooiiackms or Subconm But Qumey’e purpose wos 
to approadi the subject by observatioii a»d«perii^ 
in the hypn^c field, whereas vague and Ul^ttegted anecdotes 
had hitherto been the staple of the evidence of tnetaphysidims. 
•The tenthaicy ei his mind was to investitete whatever facts may 
give a colour of truth to the ancient belid in the persistence of 
conscious human personality after the death of the body* Like 
Joseph Glanviirs, the natural bent of Gurney's mind was sceptical. 
Bo& thought the current and traditional reimrts of supernormal 
occurrotices suggestive and worth investigatii^ by the ordinary 
methods of scientific observation, and inquisition into evidence 
at first hand. But the method of Gurney was, of course, much 
more strict than that of the author of Sadducismust Ttitmpkaius, 
and it included hypnotic and other experiments unknown to 
Glanvill. Gurney began at what he later saw was the wrong end 
by studying, with Myers, the stances of professed spiritualistic 
“mediums” (1874-1878). Little but detecticm of imposture 
came of this, but an impression was left that the subject ought 
not to be abimdoned. In i88s the Society for Psychical Research 
was founded. (See PsvcincAL Research.) Pam mediums were 
discarded/at l^t for the time, and experiments were made in 
“ thought-transference” and hypnotism. Personal evidence as 
to uninduced hallucinations was also collected. The first results 
are embodied in the volumes of Phantasms of the Livings a vast 
collection (Podmore, Myers and Gurney), and in Gurney’s 
remarkable essay, HaUueinaHms. The chief consequence was 
to furnish evidence for the process called “ telepathy,” involving 
the provisional hypothesis that one human mind can affect 
another through no recognized channel of sense. The fact was 
supposed to be established by the experiments chronicled in the 
Proceedings of the Society far Psychical Research, and it was 
argued that similar experiences occurred spontaneously, as, for 
example, in the many recorded instances of “ deathbed wraiths ” 
among civilized and savage races. (Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 
chapter xi., especially pp. 449-450, 1873. Making of 

Religion, pp. 120-124, 1898.) The dying man is supposed 
to convey the halludnation of his presence as one living 
person experimentally conveys his thought to another, by 
“thought-transference.” Gurney’s hypnotic experiments, 
marked by great exactness, patience and ingenuity, were under- 
taken in 1885-1888. Their tendency was, in Myers’s words, 
“ to prove — so far as any one operator’s experience in this protean 
subject can be held to prove anything— that there is sometimes, 
in the induction of hypnotic phenomena, some agency at work 
which is neither ordinary nervous stimulation (monotonous or 
sudden) nor suggestion conveyed by any ordinary channel to the 
subject’s mind.” These results, if accepted, of course corroborate 
the idea of telepathy. (See Gurney, “ Hypnotism and Telepathy,” 
Proceedings S.P,R. vol. iv.) Experiments by MM. Gibert, Janet, 
Richet, H^ricourt and others are cited as tending in the same 
direction. Other experiments dealt with “ the relation of the 
memory in the hypnotic state to the memory in another hypnotic 
state, and of both to the normal or waking memory.” The result 
of Gurney’s labours, cut short by his early death, was to raise and 
strengthen the presumption that there exists an unexplored 
region of human faculty which ought not to be neglected by 
science as if the belief in it were a mere survival of savage super- 
stition. Rather, it appears to have furnished the experiences 
which, misinterpreted, are expressed in ' traditional beliefs. 
That Gurney was credulous and easily imposed upon those who 
knew him, and knew his penetrating humour, cannot admit ; 
nor is the theory likely to be maintained by those whom bias 
does not prevent from studying with care his writings. In con- 
troversy “ he delighted in repljnAg with easy courtesy to attacks 
envenomed with that odium plus quam theologicum which the 
very allusion to a ghost or the human soul seems in some philo^ 
sophers to inspire.” In discussion of themes unpopular and 
obscure Gum^ displayed the highest tact, patience, good 
temper, humour and acuteness. There never was a more dis- 
interested stedent. In addition to bis work on music and his 
pS3rcfaological writiiigs, he was the author of Tertium Quid 
(1887), a collection of essays, on the whole a protest against one- 


sided ideas and methods of discussion. He died at Brighton on 
•Z3rd^ June 1888, from the ects of an overdose df ’ narcotic 
medicine. (A L) 

OUSWOOD. JOHN (1790-1845), British soldier, began his 
career in a merchant’s office, but soon obtained an ensigney in 
the 5 .^^^ (1808). With his regiment he served in the “ Light 
Division ” of Wellington’s army throughout the earlier Penin- 
sular campaigns, and at Ciudad Rodrigo (19th Jan. 18x2) he 
led one of the forlorn hopes and was severely wounded. For his 
gallant conduct on this occasion Wellington presented Gurwood 
i^th the sword of the French governor of Ciudad Rodrigo. A 
little later, transferring to the 9th Light Dragoons, he was made 
brigade-major to the Guardis’ cavalry which had just arrived in 
the Peninsula. In the latter part of the war he served as brigade- 
major to Lambert’s bri^e of the sixth infantry division, and 
was present at the various actions in which that division played 
a conspicuous part— the Nivelle, the Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. 
At Waterloo Captain Gurwood was for the third time severely 
wounded. In the first twelve years of the peace he was pro- 
moted up to the grade of lieut.-colonel, and in 1841 became 
brevet-colonel. He was for many years the duke of Wellington’s 
private secretary, and was entrusted by him with the collection 
and editing of the Wellington Despatches, which occupied Gur- 
wood from 1837 to the end of his life. This work is a monument 
of industrious skill, and earned its author a Gvil List Pension of 
£200. But overwork and the effects 0! his wounds had broken 
his health, and he committed suicide on Christmas day 1845. 
He was a C.B. and deputy-lieutenant of the Tower. 

GBSLA, or Gusli, an ancient stringed instrument still in use 
among the Slavonic races. The modem Servian gusla is a kind 
of tanbur (see Pandura), consisting of a round, concave body 
covered with a parchment soundboard ; there is but one horse- 
hair string, and the peg for tuning it is inserted in oriental fashion 
in the back of the head. The gusla is played with a primitive 
bow called goudalo. The gouslars or blind bards of Servia and 
Croatia use it to accompany their chants. C. G. Anton ^ men- 
tions an instrument of that name in the shape of a half-moon 
strung with eighteen strings in use among the Tatars. Prosper 
Merim^e ^ has taken the gusla as the title for a book of Servian 
poems, which are supposed to have been collected by him among 
the p)easant 5 , but which are thought to have been inspired by the 
Viaggio in Dalmasia of Albarto Fortis. 

Among the Russians, the gusli is an instrument of a different 
type, a kind of psaltery having five or more strings stretched 
across a fiat, shallow sound-chest in the shape of a wing. In the 
gusli the strings, of graduated length, are attached to little nails 
or pins at one end, and at the other they are wound over a rod 
having screw attachments for increasing and slackening the 
tension. There is no bridge to determine the vibrating length of 
the strings. The body of the instrument is shaped roughly like 
the tail of the grand piano, following the line of the strings ; the 
longest being at the left of the instrument. Matthew Guthrie 
gives an illustration of the gusli.^ (K. S.) 

GU 8 TAVUB I. BR 1 KS 80 N (1496-1560), king of Sweden, was 
bom at his mother’s estate at Lindholm on Ascension Day 1496. 
He came of a family which had shone conspicuously in i5th^ 
century politics, though it generally took the anti-national side. 
His father, Erik Johansson of Rydboholm, “ a merry and jocose 
gentleman,” but, like all the Swedish Vasas, liable to sudden ’ 
fierce gusts of temper, was one of the senators who voted for the 
deposition of Archbishop Trolle, at the riksdag of 1517 (sec 
Sweden, History), for which act of patriotism he lost his head. 
Gustavus’s mother, Cecilia M&nsd&tter, was closely connected 
^by marriage with the great Sture family. Gustavus’s youthful 
experiences impressed him with a life-long distrust of eveiything 
Danish. In his ei^teenth year he was sent to the court of his 
cousin Step Sture. At the battle of Brannkyrka> when Sture 

* Efste Linien eines Versuchs Uber den UrspTung der alien Slaven 

^ ^ posies lyfiquee recneUUes dam la DalmaHe, 

la Bosnie, la Croatie, &c. (Paris, 1827). 

* DissertdHons sur les antiquitis de Russie {St Petersburg, 1795)* 
pi. ii. No. 9, p. 3 *- 
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4 ef^t^ Christian ILiOf pMmark, the young Gustsavus bore Ihe -| 
governor's standard/ and in the same y6ai^(ast8) he was delivered | 
with five other noble youths as a hostage to King Christiajtii who 
treacherously carried him prisoner * toKfl^ennttrlx He was 
detainedior twelve iponths in the island iortress of Kalo, on the 
east coast of Jt^land; but contrived: to escape to Liibeck in 
September 1519^ There he found an asyliim till the soth of 'May 
15S0, when he bartered a ship to Kalmar, one of the few Swedish 
fortresses which held out against Christian IL 

It was while huntir^ near Lake Malar that the news of the 
Stockholm massacre was brought to him by a peasant fresh from 
the capital, who told bimi at same time, th^ a price had been 
set upon his head. In his extremity, Gustavus saw. only one 
way of delivjeraAce, an appealfor help todiesturcly yeiunen of the 
dales. How the dalesmen set Gustavus on the throne and how 
be and they finally drove.the Danes out of Sweden (15S1-1523) 
is elsewhere recorded {see Sweden: History). But bis worst 
troubles <mly begf^ after his coronation on the 6th of June 2523. 
The financial position of the crown was the most important of idl 
the problems demanding solution, for upon that everything else 
depended. By releasing his country from the tyranny of 
Denmark, Gustavus had made the free independent development 
of Sweden a possibility. It wasior him to realize that possibility. 
First of alL t^der had to be evolved from the chaos in which 
Sweden had been plunged by the disruption of the Union ; and 
the sbortost, perhaps the only, way thereto was to restore the 
royal authority, which had been in abeyance during ninety years. 
But an effective reforming monarchy must stand upon a sound 
financial basis,* and the usual revenues of the crown, always 
inadequate, were so diminished that they did not cover half the 
daily expenses of government. New taxes could only be imposed 
with extreme caution, while the oountiy was still bleeding from 
the wounds of a long war. And, men were wanted even more 
than moneys The lack of capal^, trustworthy administrators 
in Sweden was grievous. The whole burden of government 
weighed exclusively on the shoulders of the new king, a young 
man of seven and twenty. Half his time was taken up in 
travelling fromione end of the kingdom to the other, and doing 
purely clerical work for Want of competent assistance. We can 
fonn some idea of his difficulties when we learn that, in 1533, he 
could not seiKl an ambassador to Liibeck b«c:ause not a single 
man in his council, except himself, knew German. It was this 
lack of native talent which compelled Gustavus frequently to 
employ the services of foreign adventurers like Berent von 
Mehlen, John von Hoja, Konrad von Pyhy and others. 

It was; not the least of Gustavus’s many anxieties that he Imd 
constantly to be on the watch lest a formidable democratic rival 
should encroach on his prerogative. That rival was the Swedish 
t)easantry. He succeeded indeed in putting down the four 
formidable rebellions which convulsed the realm from 2525 to 
1542, but the consequent strain upon his resources was very 
damaging, and more than once he was on the point of abdicating 
and emigrating, out of sheer weariness. Moreover he was in con- 
stant fear of the Danes. Necessity comiielled him mclQed{x534- 
1536) to take part in Grevens ft^dt (Counts’ War) (see Denmaek, 
History), as the eSy of Christian IIL, but his exaggerated ; 
distrust of the Danes was invincible. '' We advise and exhort 
you,” he wrote to the governor of Kalmar, “ to put no hope or 
trust in the Danes, or in their sweet scribbling, inasmuch aa they 
mean nothing at sJl by it except how best they may deceive and 
betray us Swedes.” Such instructions were not calculated to 
promote confidence between Swedish and Danish negotiators. 
A fresh cause of dispute was generated in 154S, when Christian 
lU.’s daughter was wedded to Duke Augustus of Saxony. On 
that occasion, apparently by way of protjSst against the .decr4^ of 
the 4 iet of Vesterfis (rsth of January 1544), dedaring, the 
Swedish crown heccditaiy in Gustavus’s family, the Damsh king 
caused tQ be quartered on his daughter’s shield not only the three 
Danish lions and the Norwegian lion with the axe of St Olaf,>but 
also three crowns ” of Sweden. * Gustavus^ naturally 
suspicious^ WHS much perturbed by the inaovation, and warned < 
all nis border officials to be watchxul and prepare for the worst. 


In i^ihe tevcm wrote to' the Danitoking proltotiiig agaiast; the 
plaoiBg of - thetfacee cnowna^ in lhetoyidiDanish seal.fa^ 
tfae atma bf ^DeronarL .Ckriat^ that ** the three 

cfowto ”v.rigs^ not Sweden, m especi^ but, the Scon- 
duiaviaitikine^ma, and that rtfadr insCrtioii ini the Danish shield 
was only a mninisoenceerf^the uniem etf KrihsmE. But Gustavus 
Was not satisfied, and this was the beginning of ’' the three 
crowns ” dispute which did so much damage^ to both kingdoms. 

See are set forth in the proper^ place (see Swsdbn; Htsior^. 
Here it need only be added tl^t it was a purely polhiciil.act,.as 
rGustavus, personally, had strong do^atic leanings either 
way. He not unnaturally expressed his amazement when, •that 
very jimnile reformer Olavus Petri confidently informed ; him 
that ^ pope was antichrist. He consulted the dder and graver 
*Laurentius Andreae, who told him how " Doctor Maitinus had 
clipped the wings of the pope, die cardinals and the big bishops,” 
which cottlid not foil to be pleasing iatelligence to a mbnarch who 
was never an admirerof episcopal, while the rich- revenues of the 
ckurck, accumulatod in the course of centuries, were a tempting 
object to the impecunious ruler of an impoverished people. 
Subsequently, wl^ the Protestant hiera^y was forcibly 
established in Sweden, matters were much complicated the 
absolutist tendencies of Gustavus. The incessant labour, the 
constant anxiety, which were the daily portion of Gustavus Vasa 
during the seven and thirty years of his reign, told at last even 
upon his magnificent constitution. In the spring , of, 1560, 
conscious of an ominous decline of his powers, Gustavus sum- 
moned his last diet, to give an account of his stewardship. Oin 
the 16th of June 1560 the assembly met at Stockholm. Ten days 
later, supported by his sons, Gustavus greeted the estates in the 
grea.t hall of the palace, when he took a retrospiect of his rei^n, 
reminding them of the misery of the kingdom during the union 
and its deliverance from ” that unkind tyrant. King Christian.” 
Four days later the diet passed a resolution confirming the 
hereditaiy right of Gustavus’s son, Prince Eric, to the tl^one. 
The old king’s last anxieties were now over and he could die in 
peace. He expired on the 29th of September 2560. 

Gustavus was thrice married. His first wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Magnus L, duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, bore him in 
1533 his eldest son Eric. This union was neither long nor happy, 
but the blame for its infelicity is generally attributed to the lady, 
whose. abnormal character was reflected and accentuated in her 
unhappy son. Much more fortunate was Gustavus’s second 
marriage, a year af ter= the death of his first consort, with his own 
countrywoman) Margaret I«ejonhufvud, who bore him five sons 
and five daughters, of whom three sons, John, Magnus and 
Charles, and one daughter, Cecilia, surviv^ their childhood. 
Queen Margaret died in 2551 ; and a twelvemonth later 
Gustavus wedded her niece, Catharine Stenbock, a ihandsome 
girl of sixteen, who survived him more than sixty yeans. 

Gustavus’s outward appearance in the prime of life is thus 
described by a contemporary : ”He was of the middle 
height, with a round head, light ydlow hair, a fine long beard, 
shfi^ eyes, a ruddy countenance . . . and a body as fitly and 
well proportioned as any painteDcould have painted it. He was 
of a saf^^uine-choleric temperament, and when untroubled and 
unvexed a bright and cheerful gentleman, easy to get on with, 
amd however many people happened to be in the same room with 
him, he was never at a loss for an answer to every one of them.” 
Learned he was not, but hejbad naturally bright and clear under- 
standii^, an unusually good memory, and a marvellous capacity 
lor taking pains. He was also very devout, and^ his morals were 
irreproacL^. On the other hand, Gustavus had bis full share 
of the family , failings of irritability and auspiciousness, the, latter 
quality becoming almost morbid under the pressure of adverse 
circumatances. His ^ergy too not infrequently degenerated 
into violence, and when crossed he was apt to be tyrannicalv 

See A. Alberg, Gu$ikvus\yasa and Jtis Tifess {London, rSlSla} ; 
R. N. Bain, Scandmoffia, Chaps, iil. aOd' v. f^mbridge. 1^5); 
P. D Wataon, Tks Swsi^isk Rsooltaion under Gustavus Kaia fiLonil^ 
ito9); 0 ^ Sjligrasi^itGtoai/ Fom (Stockliolm, 189^ ; C Batkr« 
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i|Woii(Qit?Jyi8^ 
aD|^A;V1)0 ofSw^sden, 

tlie ekt^ son of ChadM IX.vaiiid,4if( 

Adolp^usy of .B^ls^TGpt;tx^ S^ckbolm 

cattle ba 9th pf Deqember jlflcopi the first bs was 

carefully nurtured to be the future prop uiiFrotestantism tpiy his 
austere jpajrentSp. Qu^tayus ,was well grpuuded in the:^assics^ 
and lius ^g^i8tic acjQomplishu^ were lucp^ndluary. may 
be said to ^ye grown/upjiirith tjwo mo^ and 

German ;; at t^yelye he liad inaitoredrLatm^ Italian aod Dutch;; 
and hb, teamtsubsec^ueiitly to e?q»eg9 himself in Spanishi fi^uasian 
and Polish. But his practioal father, to^ care that he should 
grow up a prume^ >11/^ a pedant. Soearlyashipninthyear herwas 
mtniduic^d to public life ; at thirteen ha received petitions and 
conversed officially with t^e foreign piiniste^s;' at fifteen he 
administered; bis duchy of Vestmanland and opened the Orebro 
diet with A speech^m the throne ; indeed from x6xo he may be 
regarded as lus fatl^?s co-rpgent. In all martial and chiva^us 
accomplishments he was ah^suiy an a(tept; and when^ a year 
later, be succeeded to supreme power, his superior ability was as 
uncontested as it was incontestable. 


The first act of the yovmg long was to terminate, the frat^ 
ricidal struggle; with Denmark by the peace of Kn&rod (sSth 
of January 1613). Simultaneously, another war, also an berime 
from Charles IX., had been proceeding in the far distant regions 
round lakes Ilmen, Peipus and Ladoga, with Great Novgorod as 
its centre. It was not, however, like the Danish War, a national 
danger, but a political speculation meant to be remunerative and 
compensatory, and was concluded veryadvantageously for Sweden 
by the peace of Stolbova on the 27th of February ifiiy (see 
Sweden : History). By this peace Gustavus succeeded in exclud- 
ing Muscovy from the Baltic. ** I hope to Qod,’’ he declared to 
the Stockholm diet in 2617, when he announced the conclusion of 
peace, ** that the Russiaius will feel it a bit difficult to skip over 
/Ita/ litde brook.” The war with Poland which Gustavus re- 
sumed in 2621 was a much more difficult affair. It began with an 
attack upon Riga as the first step towards conquering Livonia. 
Riga was invested on the 23th of August and surrendered on the 
i5tb’of September ; on the 3rd of October Mitau was occupied ; 
but so great were the ravages of sickness during the campaign 
that the Swedish army had to be reinforced by no fewer thui 
10,000 men. A truce was thereupon concluded and hostilities 
were suspended till the summer of 1625, in the course of which 
Gustavus took Kokenhusen and invaded Lithuania. In January 
1626 he attacked the Poles at Walhof and scattered the whole of 
their army after slaying a fifth part of it. This victory, remark- 
able besides 9 a Qustavus’s first pitched battle, completed the 
conquest of Livonia. As, however, it became every year more 
difficult to support an army in toe Dvina district, Gustavus now 
resolved to transfer the war to toe Prussian provinces of Poland 
with a view to securing the control of the Vistula, as he had already 
secur^ the control of the Dvina. At toe end of 1626, the 
Sw^ish fleet, with 24,000 men on board, anchored in frontof the 
chain of sand-dUnes Which separates the Frische-Haff from the 
Baltic. Fillau; the only Baltic port then accessible to ships of 
war, was at once occufaed, and Kdnigsberg shortly afterwards 
was scared into an unconditional neutrality. July was passed in 
conquering the bishopric of Ermeland. Ilio surrender of Elbing 
and Maiienburg placed Guslavus in possession of the fertile and 
easily defensible delta, of the Vistula, which he treated as a 
permanent conquest, making Axel Oxensl^erna its first governor- 
general.- Communications tetween Danz^ and the sea were cut 
otfiby the erection of the first of Gustavus’s famous entrenched 
camps at Dirschau. From the end of August r6s6 the eity was 
blockaded, and in the meantkne Polish iitegularB, under the 
capable Stamtlaus .Koniecpnltki, began to harass the Swedes. 
Blit toe object of the campaign, a tonvenient basis of i operations, 
ww won ; ^aad in Octob^ w kiiig< departed to SwOden to get 
reinfoeoeinents. He setnmed in May rfisy with 7000 men, 
which raised hiaddeoes to t4,ooo>;a{puiist ^Koiuecpolski 


,qouU only opp{>se>9ooo. But hb superior strategy frustrated all 
theeffints of the Swedish^king, who m the course of thp year was 
twice dangerousl]^ wounded a^iso disabled that hec^d never 
wear armonrtagam. Gustavus had made extensive preparations 
for the ensuing campaign and took the field with 32,000 men. 
Bti t. once i again, though far outnumbered, and unsupported* ^by 
his nwh government, the Polish grand-hetman proved more than 
aimatch for Gustavus, who, on the xoth of September, broke up 
bis camp and returned to Prussia ; the whole autumn campaign 
bad .proved aiailuiseaiid tost him 5000 men. During the ensuing 
campaign of 2629 Gustavus had to contend against the combined 
forces ^/Konieqiolski and lo^ooo of Wallenstein’s mercenaries. 
The PoUtooommander now showed the Swedes what he could do 
wito adequate forces. At Stuhm, on the 29th of June, he 
defeated Gustavus, who lost most of his artillery and naarrowly 
escaped capture. The result of the campaign was the conclusion 
of tito six years’ truce of Altmark, which was very advantageous 
to Sweden. 

And tnow Gustavus turned his attention to Germany. Ihe 
motives which induced the Swedish king to intervene directly in 
the Thirty Years’ War are told us by himself in his correspondence 
with Oxenstjema. Here he says plainly that it was the fear lest 
the emperor should acquire the B^tic ports and proceed to build 
up a sea-power dangerous to Scandinavia. For the same reason, 
toe king rejected tt^ chancellor’s alternative of waging a simply 
defensive war against the emperor by means of the fleet, wito 
Strailsiind as his base. He was convinced by toe experience of 
Christian IV. of Denmark that the enemies’ harbours could be 
wrested from them only by a successful offensive war on land ; 
and, while quite alive to toe risks of such an enterprise in the 
face of two large armies, Tilly’s and Wallenstein’s, each of them 
larger than his own, he argued that the vast extent of territory 
and the numerous garrisons which the enemy was oblig^ed to 
maintain, more than neutralized his numerical superiority. 
Merely to blockade all toe German ports with the Sw^ish fleet 
was ^ually impossible. The Swedish fleet was too weak for 
that ; It would be safer to; take and fortify the pick of them. In 
Germany itself, if he once got the upper hand, he would not And 
himself without resources. It is no enthusiastic crusader, but an 
amdous and farseeing if somewhat speculative statesman who 
thus opens his mind to us. No doubt religious considerations 
largely influenced Gustavus. He had the deepest sympathy for 
his fiellow-Protestants in Germany ; he regarded them as God’s 
peculiar people, himself as their divinely appointed deliverer. 
But his first duty was to Sweden ] and, naturally and rightly, 
he viewed the w^ple business from a predominantly Swedito 
point of view. Lutlterans and Calvinists were to be delivered 
from a “ soul-crushing tyranny ” ; but they were to be delivered 
by a foreign if frienffiy power ; and that power claimed as her 
reward the hegemony of Protestant Europe and all the political 
privileges belonging to that exalted position. 

On toe 19th ^ May 1630 Gustavus solemnly took leave of the 
estates of toe realm assembled at Stockholm. He appeared 
before them holding in his arms his only child and heiress, the 
litde princess Christina, then in her fourth year, and tenderly 
committed her to the care of his loyal and devoted people. Then 
he solemnly took the estates to witness, as he stood there in the 
sight of the Almighty,” that he had begun hostilities “out of x^ 
lust for war, &s many will certainly devise and imagine,” but in 
self-defence and fo deliver his fellow-Christians from oppression. 
On the yto of Juah<t63o the Swedish fleet set sail, and two days 
after* midsummer tday, the whole army, 16, 000 . strong, was 
disembarked at Peenemiinde. Gustavus’s plan was to take 
possession of toe mouths of the Oder Haff, and, resting upon 
I Stralsund in the west and Prussia in the east, penetrate into 
I Germany. In those days rivers were what railways nxlW are, the 
I great military routes ; and Gustavus’s German war was a war 
I waged along river lines. The opening campaign was to be fought 
along the Utie of the Oder. Stettin, the capital of Pomerania, 
and the b^ of the Oder line, was occupied and converted into a 
first-dass uortress; He toen proceeded to dear Pomerania of the 
piebald imperial host composed of avery nationality under 
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_and officemt 

Danes, SpBdu)ds.«a 4 > 9 m[i^^ Gui^gl^'s army liast oftan 
been descnbed by Qennan 'lu8toriaiii‘‘:‘ii^!an' anny* of fornsn 
invaden ; ipi Teahty it ms far mon- trAy Twtoak than l£e 
offidfl 4 rfeii 4 w of Germany at period, Gnetikvw'g 
political chfficoities (see Swedbw j H4sUny) chamad him to his 
camp far the remainder of tifaviymtr; But the dismmal of 
Wallenstein and the dedaratiofi in Onstavus’s favour of Magde* 
burg, the greatest city m the Lower Saxon Circle, and strate- 
gically the strongest fortress of North Germany^ encouraged him 
to advance boldly. But first, honour as well as expediency 
moved him to attempt to relieve Magdeburg, now closely invested 
by the imperialists, especially as Ms hands had now been con- 
siderably strengthened by a definite alliance with France (treaty 
of Birwalde, ijtii of January 1631). Magdeburg, therefore, 
became the fo^s of m whole campaign of 1631 j but the 
obstructive timidity of the electors 6f Brandenburg and Saxony 
threw insuperable obstacles in his way, and, on the very day 
when John George 1 . of Saxony closed his gates against Gustavus 
the most populous and prosperous city in North Germany 
became a heap of smoking ruins (soth of May). Gustavus, still 
too weak to meet the foe, entren^ed himiielf at Werben, at the 
effluence of the Havel and FJbe. Only on the xsth of September 
did the elector of Saxony, alarmed for the safety of his own 
states, now invaded by the emperor, place himself absolutely at 
the disposal of Gustavus ; and, five days later, at the head of the 
iCombined Swedish-Saxon army, though the Swedes did all the 
fighting, Gustavus routed Tilly at the famous battle of Breiten- 
feld, north of Leipzig. 

The question now was : In what way should Gustavus utilize 
his advantage? Should he invade the Austrian crown lands, 
and dictate peace to Ferdinand II. at the gates of Vienna ? Or 
should he pursue Tilly westwards and crush the league at its own 
hearth and home ? Oxenstjema was for the first alternative, 
but Gustavus decided in favour of the second; His decision has 
been greatly blamed. More than one modem hiiitorian has 
. argued that if Gustavus had done in 1631 what Napoleon did in 
1805 and 1809, there would have been a fifteen instead of a thirty 
years’ war. But it should be borne in mind that, in the days of 
Gustavus, Vienna was by no means so essential to the existence 
of the Habsburg monarchy as it was in the days of Napoleon ; 
and evm Gustavus could not allow .so dangerous an opponent as 
Tilly time to recover himself. Accordingly, he set out for the 
Rhine, taking Marienberg and Frankfort on his way, and on the 
20th of December entered Mainz, where he remained throughout 
the winter of 1631*1632. At the beginning pf 1632, in order to 
bring about the general peace he 8o*eamestiy desired, he proposed 
to take the field with an overwhelming numerical majority. The 
signal for Gustavus to break up from the Rhine was the sudden 
advance of Tilly from behind the Danube. Gustavus pursued 
Tilly into Bavaria, forced the passage of the Danube at Donaur 
wdith and the passage of the Lech, in the fade of Tilly’s strongly 
entrenched camp at Rain, and pursued dying foe to the 
fortress of Ingolstadt where Tilly died of his wounds a fortnight 
later. Gustavus then liberated and garrisoned the long-oppressed 
Protestant cities of Augsburg and Ulm, and in May occupied 
Munich. The same week Wedlenstein chased John G^rge from 
Prague and manoeuvred the Saxons out of Bohemia. Then, 
armed as he was with plenipotentiary power, he offered the 
elector of Saxony peace on his own tenas; Gustavus suddenly 
saw himself exposed to extreme peril. If Tilly bad made John 
George such an offer as Wallenstein was now empower^ to 
make, the elector would never have become Gustavus’s aUy; 
would he remain Gustavus’s ally now ? Hastily quitting to 
quarters in Upper Swabia, Gustavus hastened towards Nurem- 
berg, on his way to Saxony, but. finding that Wallenstein and 
Maximilian of Bavaria had united their forces, he abandoned tto 
attempt , to reach Saxony, and both armies confronted each 
other at Nurembeig which furnished Gustavus with a point <d 
support of >the first order. He quickly converted the town into 
4m entrenched and fortified ca^p. Wallenstein followed the 
fafag’s example, and entrenched hiipaelf on the western bank of 


^ in a canm twelve EhglMi mfles fa 

inn Gdstw^ii fast 

retlNWt; tfarth Throughout July August ' 
other tomdvablly;''^} 6^ 

aftisr an unsuccessful attempt^ to storm Alte *Veste, the key of 
WaUefisteinV position/ AewMish host r^red sobulwaids^' 

' Towards ihe end of October, Wallefistefn, after devastatii^ 
Saxony, was prepari^ to go into winter quarters at Lfitsen, 
when 4 he king surprised him as he whs crossing the Rippach 
(zst of November) and a rearguard action favourable to the 
Swedes ensued. Indeed, but for nightfall, Wallenstein^s scattered 
forces might have been routed. During the night, however, 
Wallenstem re-collected to host for a decisive action; had at day- 
break on the 6th of November, while an autumn mist still lay 
over toe field, toe battle began. It was obviously Gustavu^’s plan 
to drive Wallenstem away from the Leipzig road, north of which 
he had posted himself, and thus, in case of success, to isolate, And 
subsequently, with the aid of the Saxons in the Elbis fottresfas, 
anniUlate Mm. The king, on the Swedish right "wittg, succeeded 
in driving the enemy from the trenches and capturing his cannon. 
What happened after that is mere conjecture, for a thick mist 
now obscured the autumn siin, aiid the battle became a Colossal 
m 81 fa the details of which are indistinguishable. It was in the 
midst of ttot awful obscurity that Gustavus met his death**how 
or where is not absolutely certain ; but it would seem that he 
lost his way in the darkness while leading the Sm&Iand horse to 
the assistance of his infantry, and was despatched as he lay 
severely wounded on the ground by a hostile horseman. 

By his wife, Marie Eleonora, a sister of the elector of Branden- 
burg, whom he married in 1620, Gustavus Adolphus had one 
daughter, Qiristina, who succeeded him on the throiie of Sweden. 

See Sveri^es Hisioria (Stockholm, 1877, 81), vol. iv. ; A. Oxen> 
stjema, SkrtfUr och Brefv$xling (Stockholm, 1900, &c.) ; G. Bjdrlen, 
Gwiaf Adolf (Stockholm, 1890); R. N. Bain, Scontftnavia (Cam- 
bridge, 1905) ; C. R. L. Fletcher, Gustavm Adolphus (London, 
1892} ; J. L. Stevens, History of Ciustavus Adolphus (London, 1885) ; 
J. Mahkell, Om Gustdf IT. Adolfs poliHk (Stockholm, 1881) ; E. 
Bluemel, Gr^stav Adolf, K6nig von Schwedsn (Eisleben, 1894) ; A. 
Rydfors, Do diphmatiska forbMslssmfs nullan Sverige och England 
16^4-1630 (Upsala, 1890). (R. N. B.) 

G 98 TAVUS HL (1746*1792), king of Sweden, was toe eldest 
son of Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, and Louisa Ulrica of 
Prussia, sister of Frederick the Great, and was bom on the 24th 
of January 1746. Gustavus was educated under the care of two 
governors who were amongst the most eminent Swedish states- 
men of the day, Carl Gustaf Tessin and Carl Scheffer ; but he 
owed most perhaps to the poet and Mstorian Olof von Dalin. 
The interference of the state with his education, when he was 
quite a child, was,* however, doubly harmful, as his parents 
taught Mm to despise the preceptors imposed upon him by toe 
diet, and the atmosphere of intrigue and duplicity in which he 
grew up made him precociously experienced in the art of dissimu- 
ladon. But even his most hostile teachers were amazed by the 
brilliance of his natural gifts, and, while still a boy, he possessed 
that charm of manner wMch was to make him so fascinating and 
so dangerous in later life, coupled with the strong dramatic 
instinct wMch won for Mm his honourable place m Swedish 
literature. On the whole, Gustavus cannot be said to have been 
wqU educated, but he very widely ; there was s^rce a 
French author of his day with whose works he was not intimately 
acquainted ; while his 'enthusiasm for the new French ideas of 
enlightenment was as sincere as, if more critical . than, his 
mother’s. On the 4to of November 1766, Gustavus married 
Sophia Magdalena, daughter of Frederick V. of Denmark. The 
match was an unhappy onei owing p^ly to incompatability of 
temper, but still more to toe mischievous interferaice of toe 
jealous queen-mother. 

Gustavus first intervened actively in politics in 1768, at the 
time of bis father’s interregipam, vrbm he compelled the dominant 
Cap faction to summon an extraordinary diet from wMch he 
ho^ for the reform of toe oonstitutionfa a monarcMcai directiosu 
But toe.victorious Hats refused to redeem the pledges wMch tb^ 
had given before toe tkxtipm* ** That we should have bst toa 
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constitutional does, not distress us s&uclv/* itsiste 

Gustavus^ in.thc bitterness of fais heart ; *^but what: does dismay 
me is to see pity poor nation so sunk in corruption as to place its 
own felicity in absolute anarchy/' From the 4th of February to 
the 25th of March iTTi, Gustavus was at Paris, where he carried 
both the court and the city ^ storm. The po^ and the philo* 
sophers paid him enthusiastic homage, and aJl the distinguished 
women of the day testified to his supeilative merits. Wi& mfmy 
of them he maintained a lifelong correspondence. But his visit 
to the French capital was no mere pleasure trip ; it was also a 
political mission. Confidential agents from the Swedish court 
had already prepared the way for him^ and the due de Ghoiseul, 
weary of Swedish anarchy^ had resolv^ to discuss with him the 
best method of bringing about a revolution in Sweden. Before 
he departed, the French; government undertook to pay the out- 
standing subsidies to Sw^en unconditionally, at the rate of one 
and a half million livres annually ; and the comte de Vergennes, 
one of the gr^t names of Fren^ diplomacy, was transferred 
from Constantinople to Stockholm. On his way home Gustavus 
paid a short visit to his uncle, Frederick the Great, at Potsdam. 
Frederick bluntly informed his nephew that, in concert with 
Russia and Denmark, had guaranteed the integrity of the 
existing Swedish constitution, and significantly advbed the 
young monarch to play the part of mediator and abstain from 
violence. 

On his return to Sweden Gustavus made a sincere and earnest 
attempt to mediate between the Hats and Caps who were ruining 
the country between them (see Sweden : History). On the 21st 
of June 1771 he opened his first parliament in a speech which 
awakened strange and deep emotions in all who heard it. It was 
the first time for more thm a century that a Swedish king had 
addressed a Swedish diet from the throne in its native tongue. 
The orator laid especial stress on the necessity of the sacrifice of 
all party animosities to the common weal, and volunteered, as 
“ the first citizen of a free people,'^ to be the mediator between 
the contending factions. A composition committee was actually 
formed, but it proved illusory from the first, the patriotism of 
neither of the factions being equal to the puniest act of self- 
denial. The subsequent attempts of the dominant Caps still 
further to limit the prerogative, and reduce Gustavus to the 
condition of a roi faineant, induced him at last to consider the 
possibility of a revolution. Of its necessity there could be no 
doubt. Under the sway of the Cap faction, Sweden, already the 
vassal, could not fail to become the prey of Russia. She was 
on the point of being absorbed in that northern system, the 
invention of the Russian vice-chancellor, Count Nikita Panin, 
which that patient statesman had made it the ambition of his 
life to realize. Only a swift and sudden coup d'etat could save the 
independence of a country isolated from the rest of Europe by a 
hostile league. At this juncture Gustavus was approached by 
Jakob Magnus Sprengtporten, a Finnish nobleman of determined 
character, who had incurred the enmity of the Caps, with the 
project of a revolution. He undertook to seize the fortress of 
Sveaborg by a coup de main, and, Finland once secured, Sprengt- 
porten proposed to embark for Sweden, meet the king and his 
friends near Stockholm, and surprise the capital by a night 
attack, when the estates were to be forced, at the point of the 
bayonet, to accept a new constitution from the untrammelled 
king. The plotters were at this juncture reinforced by an ex- 
ranger from Scania (Sk&ne), Johan Kristoffer Toll, also a victim 
of Dtp oppression. Toll proposed that a second revolt should 
bre^ out in the province of Scania, to confuse the government 
still more, and undertook personally to secure the southern fortress 
of Kristianstad. After some debate, it was finally arranged 
that, a few days alter the Finnish revolt had begnn, li^istianstad 
should openly declare against the government. Prince Charles, 
the eldest of iht king's brothers, w^ thereupon hastily to mobilize 
the garrisons of all the southern fortresses, for the ostensible 
purpose >pf crushing the revolt at Kristianstad ; but on arriving 
before the fortress he was to make common cause with therd^els, 
and march upon the capital from the south, while Sprengtporten 
a.ttackied it smultaneously from the east. On the 6th of August 


1772 Toll inicoeeded, by sheer Uufi, m winning the fortress of 
i^tianatad. On the i6th Sprengtporten succeed in surprising 
Sveaborg. But contrary winds prevented him from crossing to 
Stockhohn, and in the meanwhile events had occurred which made 
hb presence there unnecessary. 

On the 16th of August the Cap leader, Ture Rudbeck, arrived 
at Stockholm with the news of the insurrection in the south, 
and Gustavus found himself isolated in the midst of enemies. 
Sprengtporten lay weather-bound in Finland, Toll was five 
hundred miles away, the Hat leaders were in hiding. Gustavus 
thereupon resolved to strike the decisive blow without waiting 
for the arrival of Sprengtporten. He acted with military 
promptitude. On the evenmg of the 18th all the officers whom 
he thought he could trust received secret instructions to assemble 
in the great square facing the arsenal on the following morning. 
At ten o'clock on the 19th Gustavus mounted his horse and rode 
straight to the arsenal. On the way his adherents joined him in 
little groups, as if by accident, so that by the time he reached his 
destination he had about two hundred officers in his suite. After 
parade he reconducted them to the guard-room of the palace 
and unfolded his plans to them. He then dictated a new oath of 
allegiance, and every one signed it without hesitation. It absolved 
them from their allegiance to the estates, and bound them solely 
to obey their lawful king, Gustavus III. Meanwhile the senate 
and the governor-general, Rudbeck, had been arrested and the 
fleet secured. Then Gustavus made a tour of the city and was 
everywhere received by enthusiastic crowds, who hailed him as a 
deliverer. On the evening of the 20th heralds perambulated the 
streets proclaiming that the estates were to meet in the Rikssaal 
on the following day ; every deputy absenting himself would be 
regarded as the enemy of his country and his king. On the 2xst, 
a few moments after the estates had assembled, the king in full 
regalia appeared, and taking his seat on the throne, delivered that 
famous philippic, one of the masterpieces of Swedish oratory, in 
which he reproached the estates for their unpatriotic venality 
and licence in the past. A new constitution was recited by the 
estates and accepted by them unanimously. The diet was then 
dissolved. 

Gustavus was inspired by a burning enthusiasm for the great- 
ness and welfare of Sweden, and worked in the same reformatory 
direction as the other contemporary sovereigns of the ** age of 
enlightenment.” He took an active, part in every department of 
business, but relied far more on extra-official counsellors of his 
own choosing than upon the senate. The effort to remedy the 
frightful corruption which had been fostered by the Hats and 
Caps engaged a considerable share of his time and he even found 
it necessary to put the whole of a supreme court of justice {Gota 
Hofrdtt) on its trial. Measures were also taken to reform the 
administration and the whole course of judicial procedure, and 
torture as an instrument of legal investigation was abolished. 
In 1774 an ordinance providing for the liberty of the press was 
even issued. The national defences were at the same time 
developed on a ** Great Power ” scale, and the navy was so 
enlarged as to become one of the most formidable in Europe. 
The mlapidated finances were set in good order by the currency 
realization ordinance ” of 1777. Gustavus also introduced new 
national economic principles. In 1775 free trade in com was 
promoted and a number of oppressive export-tolls were alK>lulhed. 
The poor law was also amended, absolute religious liberty was 
proclaimed, and he even succeeded in inventing and popularizing 
a national costume which was in general use from 1778 till his 
death. His one great economic blunder was the attempt to make 
the sale of spirits a government monopoly, which was an obvious 
infringement upon the privileges of the estates. His foreign 
policy, on the other hand, was at first both wise and wary. 
Thus, when the king summoned the estates to assemble at 
Stocl^olm on the 3rd of September 1778, he could give a 
brilliant account of his six years’ stewardship. Never was a 
parliament more obsequious or a king more ^acious. ” There 
was no room for a single No during the whole session/* Yet, 
short as the session was, it was quite long enough to open the 
eyes of the deputies to the fact that their political supremacy had 
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depiuted. lliey bad chajiged pliuxs with He was now 

indeed their sovereign kNrd; And, for all his gentleness, the 
jealousyr with which he guarded, the vigour with which he 
enforced the prerogative, {£unly showed that he meant to remain 
so. Even the few who were patriotic eno^h to acquiesce in the 
change by no means liked it. The diet of 1778 had been 
obse^ious ; the diet of 1786 was mutinous. The consequence 
was that nearly all the royal propositions were either rejected 
outright or so modified that Gustavus himself withdrew 
them. 

lie diet of 1786 marks a turning-point in Gustavus's history. 
Henceforth we observe a determination on his part to rule with- 
out a parliament; a passage, cautious and gradual, yet un- 
flinching, from semi-constitutioiialism to semi-absolutism. His 
opportunity came in 1788, when the poUtical complicatioiis 
arising out of his war with Githerine II. of Russia enabled him 
by the Act of Unity and Security (on the 17th of February 1789) 
to override the opposition of the rebellious and grossly unpatriotic 
gentry, and, with the approbation of the ttoee lower estates, 
establish a new and revolutionary constitution, in which, though 
the estates still held the power of the purse, the royal authority 
largely predominated. Throughout 1789 and 1790 Gustavus, in 
the national interests, gallantly conducted the unequal struggle 
with Russia, finally winning in the Svensksund (qth-ioth }uTy) 
the most glorious naval victory ever gained by the Swedish arms, 
the Russians losing one-third of their fleet and 7000 men. A 
month later, on the 14th of August 1790, peace was: signed 
between Russia and Sweden at Varala. Only eight months 
before, Catherine had haughtily declared that ** the odious and 
revolting aggression ’’ of the king of Sweden would be for- 
given ” only if he ** testified his repentance ” by agreeing to a 
peace granting a general and unlimited amnesty to dl his rebels, 
and consenting to a guarantee by the Swedish diet (** as it would 
be imprudent to confide in his good faith alone ”) for the obser- 
vance of peace in the future. The peace of Varala saved Sweden 
from any suck humiliating concession, and in October 1791 
Gustavus took the bold but by no means imprudent step of con- 
cluding an eight years' defensive alliance with the empress, who 
thereby bound herself to pay her new ally annual subsidies 
amounting to 300,000 roubles. ^ 

Gustavus now aimed at forming a league of princes against the 
Jacobins, and every other consideration was sul^rdinated 
thereto. His profound knowledge of popular assemblies enabled 
him, alone among contemporary sovereigns, accurately to gauge 
from the first the scope and bearing of the French Revolution. 
But he was hampered by poverty and the jealousy of the other 
European Powers, and, after showing once more his unrivalled 
mastery over masses of men at the brief Gefle diet (22nd of 
January-24th of February 1792), he fell a victim to a widespread 
aristocratic conspiracy. Shot in the back by Anckarstrom at a 
midnight masquerade at the Stockholm opera-house, on the i6th 
of March 1792, he expired on the 29th. 

Althoi^h he may be charged with many foibles and extrava- 
gances, Gustavus 111 . was indisputably one of the greatest 
sovereigns of the x8th century. Unfortunately his genius never 
had full scope, and his opportunity came too late. Gustavus was, 
moreover, a most distinguished author. He may be said to have 
created the Swedish theatre, and some of the best acting dramas 
in the literature are by his hand. His historical essays, notably 
the famous anonymous eulogy on Torstenson crowned by 
Academy, are full of feeling and exquisite in style, — his letters to 
his friends are delightful. Every branch of literature and art 
interested him, every poet and artist of his day found in him a 
most lilieral and sympathetic protector. 


See R. N. Bain, Gustavus It I. and his Contemporaries (London, 
1904) • E. G. Geijer, Konung Gustaf lIL*s efterlemnade papper 
(Upsala, 1843*1845) ; C. T. Odhner, Svarigos poUHska kistoria undar 
Konumg Gustaf ijj[,*s rogoring (Stockholm, x 885*1896) ; B. voo 
Beskow, Om GtistaJ IIL sdsom Konung och mdnniska (Stockholm^ 

E -1861) : O. Levertin, Gustaf III, wta dramatisk torfattars 
kholm, 1894) ; G^af Ill/s href HU G. M, Armfelt (FV.) (stock- 


4 jStPetersbaxig, 1684). 


Grot, Caiharim tl, and Gustavus III. (RimS.) 

(K N. B.) 


OWTiliVUS^ IV« (i 77 ^>^ 57 }i king * of Sweden^ the sob of 
Gustavua IIL and Queen Sophia Magdalona> was bem at Stock- 
holm on the ist of November 1778. Gareftdly educated under 
rile diitKrtion of Nils von Rosenstein, he gtew up serious and 
conscientious. In August 1796 his uncle the regent Charles, duke 
of Sudermania, visited St Petersbi^ for the putp^ of arranging 
a marriage between the young king and Cathmne II.'s grand- 
daughter, the grand-duchess Alexandra. The betrothal was 
actually fixed for the send of September, when the whole 
arrangement foundered on the obstinate refusal of Gustavus to 
allow his destined bride liberty of worship acc(^ding to the rites 
of the Greek Orthodox Chu^'--a rebuff which undoubtedly 
accelerated the death of the Russian empress. Nobody seetOs to 
have even suspected at 'the time that serious mental derangement 
lay at the root of Gustavus’s abnormal piety. On the contrary, 
there were many who prematurely con^atulated themselves on 
the fact that Sweden had now no disturbing genius, but an 
economical, God-fearing, commonplace monarch to deal with. 
Gustavus’s prompt dismissal of the generally detested Gustaf 
Reuterholm added still further to his popularity. On the 31st of 
October 1797 Gustavus married Frederica Dorothea, daughter of 
Chaiies Frederick, grand-duke of Baden, a marriage which might 
have led to a war with Russia but for the fanatical hatred of the 
French republic shared by the emperor Paul and Gustavus IV., 
which served as a bond of union between them. Indeed the 
king’s horror of Jacobinism was morbid in its intensity, and drove 
him to adopt all sorts of reactionary measures and to postpone 
his coronation for some years, so as to avoid calling together a 
diet ; but the disorder of the finances, caused partly by the 
continental war and partly by the almost total failure of the crops 
in 1798 and 1799, compelled him to summon the estates to 
Norrkoping in March x8oo, and on the 3rd of April Gustavus was 
crowned. The notable change which now took place in Sweden’s 
foreign policy and its fatal consequences to the country are else- 
where set forth (see Sweden, History). By the end of 1808 it was 
obvious to every thinking Swede that the king was insane. His 
violence had alienated lus most faithful supporters, while his 
obstinate incompetence paralysed the national efforts. To 
remove a madman by force was the one remaining expedient ; 
and this was successfully accomplished by a conspiracy of officers 
of the western army, headed by Adlersparre, the Anckarsvfirds, 
and Adlercreutz, who marched rapidly from Skfine to Stockholm. 
On the 13th of March 1809 seven of the conspirators broke into 
the royal apartments in the palace unannounced, seized the king, 
and conducted him to the chkteau of Gripsholm ; Duke Charles 
was easily persuaded to accept the leadership of a provisional 
government, which was proclaimed the same day ; and a diet, 
hastily summoned, solemnly approved of the revolution. On the 
29th of March Gustavus, in order to save the crown for his son, 
voluntarily abdicated ; but on the xoth of May the estates, 
dominated by the army, declared that not merely Gustavus but 
his whole family had forfeited the throne. On the 5th of June 
the duke regent was proclaimed king under the title of Charles 
XIIL, after accepting the new liberal constitution, which was 
ratified by the diet the same day. In December Gustavus and 
his family were transported to Germany . Gustavus now assumed 
the title of count of Gottorp, but subsequently called himself 
Colonel Gustafsson, under which pseudonym he wrote most of his 
works. He led, separated from his family, an erratic life for 
some years ; was divorced from his consort in 1812 ; and finally 
settled at St Gall in Switzerland in great loneliness and indigence. 
He died on the 7th of February 2837, and, at the suggestion of 
King Oscar II. his body was brought to Sweden and interred in 
the Riddarholinskyiica. From him descend both the Baden and 
the Oldenburg, princely houses on the female side. 

See H. G* Tmlle-Wachtmeister, AwUchningar och minuon (Stock- 
holm, 1889).; B. vou JOteskow, JUfnadsnHnnen (Stockliplm, 1870) ; 
K. V. Key-Aberg, De diplomatiska fdrbindelsema mellan Sverige ofih 
Storhrittannien under Gustaf IV.*s Krigemot NapoUon (Upsala, 1890) ; 
Colonel GustafsSon, La Jourhie du treise mars, ftc; (st Gall, 1835) ; 
Memoriai des Obersten Gustafsson (Leipzig, 1829)^ (R. N. B.) 

OU8TAVU8 V. (1858- }, kmg of Sweden, son of Oscar II., 

king of Sweden and'Norway,.and ^een Sophia Wilhehnina, was 
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bomatD]X>tti:iattghdbn on the^ Ha entered the 

anny^and was wehis fatfaeragiteat tmveHd^ As crown princb 
be held the title of duke of Wirndandi He ixuunrted in i88z 
Victoria (b. 1862)1 daughter of FrMerick WiUi^ Louis, grand 
duke of Baden, and of Louise, princess of Prussia. The duchess 
of Baden was the granddaughter of ^phia> princess of Sweden, 
and the marriage of the crown prince thus oSected a union 
between the Bernadotte dynasty and the ancient Swedish royal 
house of Vasa: During the absence or illness of his father 
Gustavus repeatedly acted as regi^t> and was therefore already 
thoroughly versed in public when he sucoe^ed to the 

Swedish throne on the 8th of December 1907, the crown of 
Norway having been separated from that of Sweden in X905* 
He took as his motto : “ With the people for the Fatherland.'’ 

The crown prince, Oscar Frederick William Gustavus Adolphus, 
duke of Scania (b. 1882), married in 1905 Princess Margaret of 
Connaught (b. 1882), niece of King Edward VII. A son was 
bom to them at Stockholm on the 22nd of April 1906, and another 
son in the following year. The king’s two younger sons were 
William, duke of Sudermonia (b. 1884) and Eric, duke of 
Westmanland (b. 1889). 

GU8TAV1I8 ADOLPHUS UNlOll (GusTAV-^ADOLF-SnFTimo, 
GusTAV-AnoLF-VanmN, Evanoslischer Vereik uer Gustav<^ 
ADOLF-STiFTUNG),a socicty formed of members of the Evangelicjd 
Protestant churches of Germany, which has for its object the aid 
of feeble sister churches, especially in Roman Catholic countries. 
The project of forming such a society was first broached in con* 
nexion with the bicentennial celebration of the battle of Lutzen 
on the 6th of November 1832 ; a proposal to collect funds for a 
monument to Gustavus Adolphus having been agreed to, it was 
suggested by Superintendent Grossmann that the best memorial 
to the great champion of Protestantism would be the formation 
of a union for propagating his ideas. For some years the society 
was limited in its area and its operations, being practically 
confined to Leipzig and Dresden, but at the Reformation festivd 
in 1641 it received a new impulse through the energy and elo* 
quence of Karl Zimmermann ^1803-1877), court preacher at 
Darmstadt, and in 1843 a general meeting was held at Frankfort* 
on-the^Main, where no fewer than twenty-nine branch associations 
belonging to all parts of Germany except Bavaria and Austria 
were represented. The want of a positive creed tended to make 
many of the stricter Protestant churchmen doubtful of the 
usefulness of the union, and the stricter Lutherans have always 
held aloof from it. On the other hand, its negative attitude in 
relation to Roman Catholicism secured for it the sympathy of 
the masses. At a general convention held in Berlin in September 
1846 a keen dispute arose about the admission of the Konigsberg 
delegate, Julius Rupp (1809-1884), who in 1845 had been 
deprived for publicly repudiating the Athanasian Creed and 
became one of the founders of the Free Congregations ” ; and 
at one tune it seemed likely that the society would be completely 
broken up. Amid the poUtical revolutibns of the year 1848 the 
whole movement fell into stagnation ; but in 1849 another 
general convention (the seventl^, held at Breslau, showed that, 
although the society had lost both in membership and income, 
it was still possessed of considerable vitality. From that date 
the Gustav-Adolf-Verein been more definitely evangelical ” 
in its tone than formerly ; and under the direction of Karl 
Zimmermann it greatly increased both in numbers and in wealth. 
It has built over 2000 churches and assisted with some two 
million pounds over 5000 different communities. Apart from its 
influence in maintaining Protestantism in hostile areas, t^re can 
be no doubt that the union has had a great effect in hewing the 
various Protestant churches of Germany to realise the number 
and importance of their conunon interests. 

See K4 Zixxunerniann, G$sckicht^ d^s Cntstav^AMUVweins (Dana* 
8tadt,i877). 

GUtlBOW, a town of Germany, in the grand dndhy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Nebel and the .railway from 
I^beck t;o Stettin, io m. S. of Rostock. Pop. (1875) i 
(1905) The principal buildings are the castle, erect^ in 

the middle of the z6th century and now used as a workbtmse ; 


the cathedi^y dating from the X3th century and restored in 
z868, containing many fine monuments and possessing a square 
tower zoo ft. high ; the Pfarrkircho, with fine altar^paintmgs ; 
the town-hall (iGithaus), dating from the z6th century ; the 
music hall, and the theatre. Jmang the educational estabUsh*^ 
ments are the ducal gymnasium, which possesses a library of 
Z3,ooo volumes, a modem and a commercial school. The town 
is one of the most prosperous in the duchy , and has machine 
works, foundries, tanneries, sawmills, breweries, distilleries, and 
manuf^tories of tobacco, glue, candles and soap: There is also 
a considerable trade in wool, com, wood, butter and cattle, and 
an annual cattle show and horse races are held. 

Gustrow, capital of the Mecklenburg duchy of that name, or of 
the Wend district, was a place of some importance as early as the 
X2th century, and in 1219 it became the residence of Henry 
Borwin II., prince of Mecklenburg, from whom it received 
Schwerin privileges. From 1316 to 1436 the town was the 
residence of the princes of the Wends, and from 1 556 to X695 of the 
dukes of Meckl^burg-Giistrow. In Z628 it was occupied the 
imperial troops, and Wallenstein resided in it during part of the 
yea rs Z62 8 to 1629. 

GUTBNBBRG, JOHANN (r. z 398-1468), German printer, is 
supposed to have been bom r. z 39^x399 at Mainz of well-to-do 
parents, his father being Friele zum Gensfieisch and his mother 
Elsgen Wyrich (or, from her birthplace, zu Gutenberg, the name 
he adopfr^). He is assumed to be mentioned under the name of 
** Henchen ” in a copy of a document of Z420, and again in a 
document of c, 1427-1428, but it is not stated where he then 
resided. On January z6, 1430, his mother arranged with the 
city of Mainz about an annuity belonging to him ; but when, in 
the same year, some families who had been expelled a few years 
before were permitted to return to Mainz, Gutenberg appears not 
to have availed himself of the privilege, as he is described in the 
act of reconciliation (dated March 28) as ** not being in Mainz.” 
It is therefore assumed that the family had taken refuge in 
Strassburg, where Gutenberg was residing later. There he is 
said to have been in 1434, and to have seized and imprisoned the 
town clerk of Mainz for a debt due to him by the corporation of 
that city, releasing him, however, at the representations of the 
mayor and councillors of Strassburg, and relinquishing at the 
same time all claims to the money (310 Rhenish guilders » about 
2400 mark).^ Between 1436 and 1439 certain documents 

^ It is difficult to know which of the Gutenberg documents can 
be trusted and which not. Schorbach, in his recent biography of 
Gutenberg, accepts and describes 27 of them (Festschrift, 1900, p. 
163 sqq.), 17 of which arc known only from (not alwjiys accurate) 
copies or transcripts. Under ordinary circumstances history might 
be based on them. But it is certain that some so-called Gutenberg 
documents, not included in tlie above 27, are forgeries. Fr. J. 
Bodmann (1754-1820), for many years professor and librarian at 
Mainz, forged at least two; one (dated July 20, 1459) he even 
provided with four forged seals ; the other (dated StrassDurg, March 
24, 1424) purported to bo an autograph letter of Gutenberg to a 
fictitious sister of his named Bertha. Of these two documents 
French and German texts were published aliout 1800-1802 ; the 
iomcT lived for twenty years afterwards but never undeceived the 
pumie. He enriched the Gutenlierg literature with other fabrications. 
In fact Bodmann liad trained himself for counterfeiting MSS. and 
documents ; he openly boasted of his abilities in this reflect, and 
used them, sometimes to amuse his friends who were searching for 
Gutenberg documents, sometimes for himself to fill up gaps in 
Gutenberg's life. (For two or three more specimens of his capacities 
see A. Wyss in Zeitschr, fUr Alteft, u. Gesch. ScMesient, xv. 9 sqq.) 
To one of his friends (Professor Gotthelf Fischer, who preceded him 
as librarian of Mainz) one or two other fabrications may be asciibod. 
Hiere are, moreover, serious misgivings as to documents said to have 
been discovered about 1740 (when the citizens of Strassburg claimed 
the honour of the invention for their city) by Jacob Wencker (the 
then archivist of Strassburg) and J. D. Schoepflin (professor and 
car on of St lliomas's at Strassburg). For instance, of the above 
document of 1434 no original has ever come to light ; while the draft 
of the transaction, alleged to have been written at the time in a 
register of ctintracts, and to have been found about 1740 by Wencker, 
h£i also disappeared with the register itself. The document (now 
only known from a copy said to have been taken by Wencker fre^ 
the draft), is upheld as genuine by Schorbach, who favours an in- 
vention of printing at Strassburg, but Bockenheimor, though 
supporting Gutenberg and Mainz, dedatta it to be a fiction (Guten- 
berg^Feier, Mainz, 1900, pp. 24-33). Again, suspicions are justified 
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Tcpresmt him as bm engaged thera^m some experiments 
requiring money, with Andreas Imtzflhiii n fellowncit^en, who 
became not only security for him but his^ partner to carry out 
Gutenberg’s plan for polishing stones and the manufacture of 
looking-glasses, for wmeh a lucrative sale was expected at the 
approaching pilgrimage of 1440 (subsequently post]»ned,accord- 
i^ to the dfocuments, although there is no evidence for this 
postponement) to Aix-la-Cbapelle, Money was lent for this 
pur{^e by two other friends. In 1438 another partnership was 
arranged between Gutenberg, Andiw Dritzehn, and Andreas 
and Anton Heilmann, and that this had in view the art of 
printing has been inferred from the word “drucken ” used by one 
of the witnesses in the law proceedings which soon after followed. 
An action was brought, after the death of Dritzehn, by his two 
brothers to force Gutenberg to accept them as partners in their 
brother’s place, but the decision was in favour of the latter. In 
1441 Gutenberg became surety to the St Thomas Chapter at 
Strassburg for Johann Karle, who borrowed 100 guilders (about 
£16) from the chapter, and on November 17, 1442, he himself 
borrowed 80 livres through Martin Brechter (or Brehter) from 
the same chapter. Of his whereabouts from the 12th of March 
1444 (when he paid a tax at Strassburg) to the 17th of October 
1448 nothing certain is known. But on the latter date we find 
him at Mainz, borrowing 150 gold guilders of his kinsman, Arnold 
Gelthus, against an annual interest of 7} gold guilders. We do 
not know whether the iniere.st on this debt has ever been paid, but 
the debt itself appears never to have been paid off, as the contract 
of this loan was renewed (vidimused) on August 23, 1503, for 
other parties. It is supposed that soon afterwards Gutenberg 
must have been able to show some convincing results of his work, 
for it appears that about 1450 Johann Fust (^.0.) advanced him 
800 guilders to promote it, on no security except that of 
** tools ” still to be made. Fust seems also to have undertaken to 
advance him 300 guilders a year for expenses, wages, house-rent, 
parchment, paper, ink, &c., but he does not appear to have ever 
done so. If at any time they disagreed, Gutenbeig was to return 
the 800 guilders, and the '' tools ” were to cease to be security. 
It is not known to what purpose Gutenberg devoted the money 
advanced to him. In the minutes of the law-suit of 1455 
himself says that he had to make his tools ” with it. But'he 
is presumed to have begun a large folio Latin Bible, and to have 
printed during its progress some smaller books ^ and likewise the 
Letter of Indul^jence (granted on the 12th of April 1451 by Pope 
Nicholas V. in aid of John IL, king of Cyprus, against the Turks), 
of 31 lines, having the earliest printed date 1454, of which 
several copies are preserved in various European libraries. A 
copy of the 1455 issue of the same Indulgence is in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester (from the Althorp Library). 

It is not known whether any books were printed while this 
partnership between Gutenberg and Fust lasted. Trithemius 
{Am* Hirsaug. ii. 421) says they first printed, from wooden 

with respect to the documents recording Gutenberg's lawsuit of 11439 
at Strassburg. Bockenheiiner explains at great length (/.c. pp. 41; -72) 
that they are forgeries. He even explains (ibid. pp. 97-107) that the 
so-callec! Helmaspmer document of November 0, 1453, may be a 
fabrication of the Faust von Asohafienburg family, who endeavoured 
to claim Johann Fuat as their ancestor. There are also (1) a fragment 
of a fictitious ** press," said to have been constructed by Gutenbcig 
in 1441, and to have been discovered (!) at Mainz in 1856 ; (2) a 
forged imprint with the date 1458 in a copy of Pope Gregory’s 
Dialogues, reaUy printed at Strassburg about 1470 ; (3) a forged 
rubric in a copy of tbe TrofiUUus de celebratione missarum, from 
which it would appear that Johann Gutenberg and Johann Num- 
meister had presented it on J une 19, 1463, to theCarthusum mon^tery 
near Mainz ; (4) four forged copies of the Indulgence of X435i in the 
Culemann C^Uection in the Kfistner Museum at Hanover. &c. (see 
further. Hessels, ’’^The so-called Gutenberg Documents, in The 
Library, 1909). 

^ Among these were perhaps (1) one or two editions of the work of 
Donatos, D$ ocio partibus orationis, 27 lines to a page, of one of which 
two leaves, now in the Paris National Libraxy, were discovered: at 
Mainz in the original binding of an acqonnt book, one of them havipg, 
but in a later hand, the year 1451 (^) ; (a) the Turh-Kalendar for 
IJ455 (preserved in the Hof-Biblioriiek at Munich) ; (3) the Cisianm 
Ijfa terved in the Cambridge Univ. Libr.), and perhaps others now 


I blocks, a vocabulary caHed CaihMem, which cazufeot have beea 
Xht CuiUUam of Johannes de Janua^ a folio of 748 pages in two 
columns Of 66 lines eadi, printed in 01460, but was perhaps a 
small glossy now lost.’ The Latin AfM# 0/ 4^ Unis^.a, folio 
of 128a printed pages, in two columns with spaces left for 
ilfaiminat^ initials (so called because each column contains 
4a lines, and also krown as; the Maaarin Bible, because the 
first copy described was found in tbe fibrary of Cardinal Mazarin), 
was finished before the 15th of August 1456 ; ’ German biblio-* 
giaphers now claim this Bible for Gutenberg, but, according 
to bibliograi^iOal rules, it must be ascribed to Peter Sdt&Ser, 
perhaps in partnership with Fust. It is in smaller type than 
the Bible of lines, which latter is called either (a) the Bamberg 
Bible, because nearly all the known copies were found in the 
neighbourhood of Bambeig, or {b) Schelharn's Bible, because 
J. G. ScheUiom was riie first wIm described it in 1760, or (c) 
Pfister^s Bible, because its printing is ascribed to Albrecht 
Pfister of Bamberg, who used the same type for several small 
German books, the chief of which is Boner’s Edebtein {1461,4X0), 
88 leaves, with 85 woodcuts, a book of fables in German rhyme. 
Some bibliographers believe this 36-line Bible to have been 
begun, if not entirely printed, by Gutenberg during his partnership 
with Fust, as its type occurs in the 31-line Letters of Indulgence 
of 1454, was used for the 27-line Donatus (of 1451 ?), and, 
finally, when found in Pfister’s possession in 1461, appears to 
be old and worn, except the additional letters k, w, $ required 
for German, which are clear and sharp like the types used in 
the Bible. Again, others profess to prove (Dziatzko, Gutenbergs 
friiheste Druckerpraxis) that was a reprint of 

Gutenberg’s work, whatever it may have been, was not a 
commercial success, and in 1452 Fust had to come forward 
with another 800 guilders to prevent a collapse. But some time 
before November 1455 the latter demanded repayment of his 
advances (see the Helmasperger Notarial Document of November 
6, 1455, in Dziatzko’s Beitr&ge zur Gutenbergfrage, Berlin, 1889), 
and took legal proceedings against Gutenberg. We do not know 
the end of these proceedings, but if Gutenberg had prepared any 
printing materials it would seem that he was compelled to yield 
up the whole of them to Fust ; that the latter removed them to 
his own house at Mainz, and there, with the assistance of Peter 
Schoffer, issued various books until the sack of the city in 1462 
by Adolphus II. caused a suspension of printing for three years, 
to be resumed again in 1465. 

We have no information as to Gutenberg’s activity, and very 
little of his whereabouts, after his separation from Fust. In a 
document dated June 21, 1457, he appears as witness on behalf 
of one of his relatives, which shows that he was then still at 
Mainz. Entries in the registers of the St lliomas Church at 
Strassburg make it clear that the annual interest on the money 
which Gutenberg on the 17 th of November 1442 (see above) had 
borrowed from the chapter of that church was regularly paid 
till the nth of November 1457, either by himself or by his 

* Ulric Zell states, in tbe Cologne Chronicle of x 499, that Gutenberg 
and Fust printed a Bible in large type like that used in tnissais. It 
has been said that this description applies to the 42-line Bible, as its 
type is as large as that of most missals printed before 1500, and, that 
tne size now called missal type (double pica) was not used in missals 
until late in the x6th century. This is no doubt true of the smaller 
missals printed before 1500, some of which are in even smsiler type 
than the 42-liQe Bible. But many of the large folio missals, as that 
printed at Mainz by Peter Scho&r in 1483, the Carthusian missal 
prfoted at Spires by Peter Drach about 1490, and the Dominican 
misw printed by Andrea de Torresanis at Venice in 1496, are in: as 
large ^e as the 36-line Bible. Peter Sdhbffer (1425-1562) of 
Gernsheim, between Mainz and Mannheim, who was a copyist in 
Paris in 1449, and whpm Fust called his servant (famulus), is said by 
Trithemius to .have discovered an eaater way of founding characters, 
whence Lambinet and others concluded that Schfifier invented the 
punch. Schfiffer himself, in the colophon of the Psalter of 1457, a 
work which some suppose to have been planned and padly printed 
by Gutenberg, claims pnly the mode oi printing rubrics ailidioofloltfed 
capitals. 

’ The Leipzig copy of this Bible (which fotmerty belonged to Herr 
Kiemm of Dresden) has at the end the MS. ^esLr X453 in old Arabic 
numerals. But certain circumstances connected with this date make 
it look vnry suspicions. 
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surety^ Hortui Brochter. But the paymeQt‘ 4 ue on the latter 
date appears to have been delayed^ as an entry in the register 
of that year draws that the chapter had incurred expenses in 
taking steps to have both Gutenberg and Br^ter arrested. 
This time the difficulties seem to have been removed, but on and 
after the nth of November 1458 Gutenberg and Brechter 
remained in default. Ihe chapter made various efforts, all 
recorded in their registers, to get their money, but in vain. 
Every year they recorded the arrears With the expenses to which 
they were put in their efforts to arrest the defaulters, till at last 
in 1474 (six years after Gutenberg’s death) their names are no 
longer mentioned. 

Meantime Gutenberg appears to have been priming, as we 
learn from a document dated February 26, 1468, that a ^ndic 
of Mainz, Dr Conrad Homery (who had formerly been in the 
service of the elector Count Diether of Ysenburg), had at one 
time supplied him, not with money, but with some formes, types, 
tools, implements and other things belonging to printing, which 
Gutenbeig had left after his death, and which had, and still, 
belonged to him (Homery); this material had come into the 
hands of Adolf, the archbishop of Mainz, who handed or sent 
it back to Homery, the latter undertaking to use it in no other 
town but Mainz, nor to sell it to any person except a citizen of 
Mainz, even if a stranger should offer him a higher price for the 
things. This material has never yet been identified, .so that wc 


I X444-**I447. Moreover, fragments of two editions of Donatus 
different from that of 1451 (?) have recently been found ; see 
Schwenke in CerUralbL fiir Bmiothekwesen (1908). 

The recent literature upon Gutenberg's life and work and early 
printing in general includes the following : A. von der linde. 
,GeschichU und Brdichtung (Stuttgart, 1878); id. Geschkhte d$v 
Bnehdntckerkunsi (Berlin, iB86);*J. H. Hessels, GuUnberg, Was he 
ihe Iftvenior of Priming ? (London, 1882) ; id, Haarlem, 'the Birthplace 
of Priming, not Menie (London, 1886) ; O. Hartwig. Festschrift sum 
fUnfhundi^dkrigen Geourtstag von Johann Gutenberg (Leipzig, 1900L 
which includes various treatises by Schenk zu Schweinsbcrg, K. 
SChorbach, Ac. ; P. Schwenke, Untersuchungen zur Geschkhte des 
i ersien BUchdruchs (Berlin, 1900) ; A. BOrckel, GuterU)erg, sein Leben, 

\ Ac. (Giessen. 1897) ; id, Gutenberg und seine berUhmten Nachfolger 
im ersien Jahrhundert der Typographic (Frankfort, 1900) ; F. 
Schneider, Mains und seine Drucker (1900) ; G. Zedlcr, Gutenberg- 
\ Forschungen (Leipzig, 1901) I J- H. Hessels, 7 'he so-called Gutenberg 
Documents (London, tqio). For other works on the sp^ect see 
TypoQRAPHy. (J, H.'H.) 

GOTBRSLOH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
I WestphaJia, ii m. S.W. from Bielefeld by the railway to Dort- 
j muna. Pop. (1905), 7375. It is a seat of silk and cotton in- 
dustries, and has a large trade in Westphalian hams and sausages. 

I Printing, brewing and distilling are also carried on, and the 
I town is famous for its rye-bread {Pumpernickel). Giitersloh has 
I two Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, a synagogue, 
j a school and other educational establishments. 

See Eickhoff, Geschkhte der Siadt und Gemeinde GUtershh 


do not know what types Gutenberg may have had at his disposal ; 
they could hardly have included the types of the Catholicon of 
1460, as is suggested, this work being probably executed by 
Heinrich Bechtermunze (d. 1467), who afterwards removed to 
Eltville, or perhaps by Peter Schoffer, who, about 1470, advertises 
the book as his property (see K. Burger, BuchMndler-Anzeigen): 
It is uncertain whether Gutenberg remained in Mainz or removed 
to the neighbouring town of Eltville, where he may have been 
engaged for a while with the brothers Bechtermunze, who 
printed there for some time with the types of the 1460 Catholicon, 
On the 17 th of January 1465 he accepted the post of salaried 
courtier from the archbishop Adolf, and in this capacity received 
annually a suit of livery together with a fixed allowance of com 
and wine. Gutenberg seems to have died at Mainz at the 
beginning of 1468, and was, according to tradition, buried in 
the Franciscan church in that city. His relative Arnold Gelthus 
erected a monument to his memory near his supposed grave, 
and forty years afterwards Ivo Wittig set up a memorial tablet 
at the legal college at Mainz. No books bearing the name of 
Gutenberg as printer are known, nor is any genuine portrait 
of him known, those appearing upon medals, statues or engraved 
plates being all fictitious. 

In 1898 the firm of L. Rosenthal, at Munich, acquired a 


: (Giitersloh, 1904). 

I GUTHRIE, SIR JAMES (1859- ), Scottish painter, and one 

i of the leaders of the so-called Glasgow school of painters, was 
I bom at Greenock. Though in his youth he was influenced by 
‘ John Pettie in London, and subsequently studied in Paris, his 
stylej which is remarkable for grasp of character, breadth and 
' spontaneity, is due to the lessons taught him by observation of 
j nature, and to the example of Oawhall, by which he benefited in 
I Lincolnshire in the early ’eighties of the last century. In his 
i early works, such as ** The Gipsy Fires are Burning, for Daylight 
I is Past and Gone ” (1882), and the “ Funeral Service in the 
Highlands,” he favoured a thick impasto, but with growing 
experience he used his colour with greater economy and rcti- 
i cencc. Subsequently he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
j portraiture. Sir James Guthrie, like so many of the Glasgow 
artists, achieved his first successes on the Continent, but soon 
I found recognition in his native country. He was elected 
I associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1888, and full 
1 member in 1892, succeeded Sir George Reid as president of the 
, Royal Scottish Academy in 1902, and was knighted in 1903. 
! His painting “ Schoolmates ” is at the Ghent Gallery. Among 
j his most successful portraits are those of his mother, Mr R. 
Garroway, Major Hotchkiss, Mrs Fergus, Professor Jack, and 


Missale speciale on paper, which Otto Hupp, in two treatises Mrs Watson. 

published in 1898 and 1902, asserts to have been printed by GUTHRIE, THOMAS (1803-1873), Scottish divine, was bom 
Gutenberg about 1450, seven years before the 1457 Psafter. at Brechin, Forfarshire, on the 12th of July 1803. He entered 
Various German bibliographers, however, think that it could the university of Edinburgh at the early age of ta'clve, and 
not have been printed before 1480, and, judging from the fac- continued to attend classes there for more than ten years. On 
similes published by Hupp, this date seems to be approximately the 2nd of February 1825 the presbytery of Brechin licensed liim 
correct. as a preacher in connexion with the Qiurch of Scotland, and in 

On the 24th of June 1900 the five-hundredth anniversary of 1826 he was in Paris studying natural philo.sophy, chemistry, and 
Gutenberg’s birth was celebrated in several German cities, comparative anatomy. For two years he acted as manager of 
notably in. Mainz and Leipzig, and most of the recent literature his father’s bank, and in 1830 was inducted to his first charge, 
on the invention of printing dates from that time. Arbirlot, in Forfarshire, where he adopted a vivid dramatic style 

So we may note that in 1902 a vellum fragment of an Astro- of preaching adapted to his congregation of peasants, farmers 
nomical Kalendar was discovered by the librarian of Wiesbaden, and weavers. In 1837 he became the colleague of John Sym in 
Dr G. Zedler {Die iUteste Gutenbergt^e, Mainz, 1902), apparently the pastorate of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and at once 
printed in the 36-line Bible type, and as the position of the sun, attracted notice as a great pulpit orator. Towards the clo.se of 
moon and other planets described in this document suits the 1840 he became minister of St John’s church, Victoria Street, 
years 1429, 1448 and 1467, he ascribes the printing of this Edinburgh. He declined invitations both from London and 
Kalendar to the year 1447. A paper fragment of a poem in from India. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the move- 
German, entitled Wdtgericht, said to be printed in the 36-Iine ment which led to the Disruption of 1843 ; his name is 
Bible type, appears to have come into the possession of Herr thenceforth associated with the Free Church, for which he 
Eduard Beck at Mainz in 1892, and was presented by him in collected £116,000 from July 1845 to June 1846 to provide 
1903 to the Gutenberg Museum in that city. Zedler published manses for the seceding ministers. In 1844 he became a 
a facsimile of it in 1904 (for the Gutenberg Gesellschaft), with a teetotaller. In 1847 he began the greatest work of his life by the 
description, in which he places it before the 1447 Kalendar, publication of his first ** Plea for Ragged Schools.” This 
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E phidt elidt«d a beautiful and sympathetic letter Irom Lord 
ey. A Ragged Sdiool was opened on the Castle Hilb which 
been the parent of many similar institutions elsmhere^ 
though Guthrie’s relation to the movetn^nt is best described as 
that of an apostle father than a founder. He insisted on bringing , 
up all the children in his school as Protestants j and he thus 
made his schools proselytizing as well as educationalinstitutions. 
This interference with religious liberty led to some controversy ; 
and ultimately those who differed from Guthrie founded the 
United Industrial School, giving combined secular and separate 
religious instruction. In April 1847 the degree of D.D. wm 
conferred on Guthrie by the university of Edinburgh ; in 
1850 William Hanna (1808-1882), the biographer and son-in-law 
of Thomas Chalmers, was inducted as hi$ colleague in Free St 
John’s Qyirch. 

In 1850 Guthrie published A Pica on behalf of Drunkards and 
against Drunkenness, which was followed by The Gospel in 
Ezekiel (1855); The Ciiy*, its Sins and Sorrmes (1857); Christ 
and the Inkermnee of the Saints (1858) ; Seedtime and Harvest of 
Ragged Schools (x86o), consisting of his three Pleas for Ragged 
Schools. These works had an enormous sale, and portions of 
them were translated into French and Dutch. His advocacy of 
temperance had much to do with securing the passing of the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act, which secured Sunday closing and | 
shortened hours of sale for Scotland. Mr Gladstone specially { 
quoted him in support of the Light Wines Bill (i860). , In 1862 j 
he was moderator of the Free Church General Assembly ; but he 
seldom took a prominent part in the business of the church 
courts. His remarkable oratorical talents, rich humour, genuine 
pathos and inimitable power of story-telling, enabled him to do 
good service to the total abstinence movement. He was one of 
the vice-presidents of the Evangelical Alliance. In 1864, his 
health being seriously impaired, he resigned jpublic work as 
pastor of FVee St John’s (May 17), although his nominal 
connexion with the congregation ceased only witli his death. 
CfUthrie had occasionally contributed papers to Good Words, 
and, about the time of his retirement from the ministr)", he 
became first editor of the Sunday Magazine, himself contribut- 
ing several series of papers which were afterwards published 
separately. In 1865 he was presented with £5000 as a mark of 
appreciation from the public. His closing years were spent 
mostly in retirement ; and after an illness of several months’ dura- 
tion he died at St Leonards-on-Sea on the 24th of Febniary 1873. 

In addition to the books mentioned above he published a number 
of books which had a remarkable circulation in England and America, 
such as Speaking to the Heart (1BO2) ; 7 'he Way to Life (186a) ; Man 
and the Gospel (18O5) ; The Angel's Song (18O5) ; The Parables (1866) ; 
Our Pother's Business (18O7) ; Out of Harness (18O7) ; Early Piety 
(1868) ; Studies of Character front the Old Testament (1868-1870) ; 
Sundays Abroad (1871). 

See Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir, by his 
sons (2 vote., London, 1874-1875). 

aUTHRll, THOMAS AN8TBY (1856- \ known by the 

pseudonym of F. Anstey, English novelist, was born in Kensing- 
ton, London, on the 8th of August 1856. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar in 1880. But the popular success of his story 
Yice-Vma (1882) with its topsy-turvy substitution of a father 
for his schoolboy son, at once made his reputation as a humorist 
of an original type. He published in 1883 ^ serious novel, The 
Giants Robe ; but, in spite of its excellence, he discovered (and 
again in 1889 with The Pariah) that it was hot as a serious novelist 
but as a humorist that the public insisted on regarding him. As 
such his reputation was further confirmed by The Black Poodle 
(1884), The Tinted Venus (1885), A Fatten Idol (i886), and other 
works, lie became an important member of the staff of Punch, 
in which his Voces populi ” and bis humorous parodies of a 
reciter^s stock-piece ('* Burglar Bill,” 6cc.) represent his best 
work. In 1901 his successful farce The Man from Blankley's, 
based on a stor>' which originally appeared in Pundi, was first 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in London. 

OUTHBIB, the capital of Oklahoma, U.S.A.> and the countyr 
seati'bFLogan county, extending On both sicto of Cottonwood 


creek; and lying one mile soutii of the Cimaxroo riVer. Pop» 
(1890) 5333, ^igoo) 10,006, ! 1,652, of whom 28j7t were 

negroes; It is served by the Atchison,. Topeka & Santa F6, 
the Qhicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, the Fort Smith & Western, and the St Louis, El Reno 
6 l Western railways. The city is situated about 940 ft. above 
the sea, in a prairie r^ion devoted largely to stock-raising and 
the cultivation of Indian com, wheat, cotton and various fruits, 
particularly peaches. Guthrie is one of the headquarters of the 
Federal courts in the state, the other being Muskogee. The 
principal public buildings at Guthrie are state Capitol, 
the Federal building, the City hall, the Carnegie library, the 
Methodist hospital and a large Masonic temple. Among the 
schook are St Joseph’s Academy and a state school for the deaf 
«and dumb* Guthrie has a considerable trade with the surround- 
ing countiy and has cotton gins, a cotton compress, and foundries 
and machine shops; among its manufactures are cotton-seed 
oil, cotton goods, flour, cereak, lumber, cigars, brooms and 
furniture. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$1,200,662. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works. The city was founded in 1889, when Oklahoma was 
opened for settlement ; in 1890 it was made the capital of the 
Territory, and in 1907 when Oklahoma was made a state, it 
became the state capital. 

GDTHRUM (Godrum) (d. 890), king of East Anglia, first 
appears in the English Annals in the year 875, when he is 
mentioned as one of three Danish kings who went with the host 
to Cambridge. He was probably engaged in the campaigns of 
the next three years, and after Alfred’s victory at Edington in 
878, Guthrum met the king at Aller in Somersetshire and was 
baptized there under the name of iEthelstan. He stayed there 
for twelve days and was greatly honoured by his godfather 
Alfred. In 890 Guthrum-iEthektan died ; he is then spoken 
of as ‘‘ se nortSerna cyning ” (probably) “ the Norwegian king,” 
referring to the ultimate origin of his family, and we are told 
that he was the first (Scandinavian) to settle East Anglia. 
Guthrum is perhaps to be identified with Gormr (» Guthrum) 
hinn heimski or hinn riki of the Scandinavian sagas, the foster- 
father of HorCaknutr, the father of Gorm the old. There is a 
treaty known as the peace of Alfred and Guthrum. 

GUTSOHMID, ALFRED, Baron von (1835-1887), German 
historian and Orientalist, was born on the 1st of July at Losch- 
witz (Dresden). After holding chairs at Kiel (1866), Konigsberg 
(1873), and Jena (1876), he was finally appointed professor 
of history at Tubingen, where be died on the 2nd of March 1887. 
He devoted himself to the study of Eastern language and history 
in its pre-Greek and Hellenistic periods and contributed largely 
to the literature of the subject. 

Works. — Vber die Fragmente des Pompeius Trogus (supple- 
mentary vol. of JdhrbUcher fiir Mass, Phil,, 1857) * mahedonische 
Anagraphs (1864) ; Beitrdge zur Gesch, des alien Orients (Leipzig, 
1858) ; Neue Beitrdge zur Gesch. des alt. Or., vol. i.j Die Assyriolo^ 
in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1876) : Die GlaubwUrdigkeit der armenischen 
Gesch. des Moses von Khoren (1877) ; Untersuchungen Ober die 
syrisehe Epitome des eusebischen Canones (1886) ; Untersuch. Uber 
die Gesch. des Konigreichs Osraene (i88;0 »* Gesch. I fans (Alexander 
the Great to the fall of the Arsacidae) (Tubingen, 1887). He wrote 
on Persia and Phoenicia in the 9th edition of the Ency. Brit, A 
coUection of minor works entitled Kleine Schriften was published by 
F. Riihl at Leipzig (1889-1894, 5 vok.), with complete list of his 
writings. See article by Ruhl in AUgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
xlix. (1904). 

GUTB-HDTHS, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH (1759- 
1839), German teacher and the principal founder of the German 
school system (}f gymnastics,, was born at Quedlinburg on the 9th 
of August 1759. He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at Halle University ; and in 1785 he went to Schnep- 
fenthal, where he taught geography and gymnastics. Hk method 
of teachkig gymnastics was expounded by him in various 
handbooks ; and it was chiefiy through them that gymnastics 
very soon came to occupy such an important jposition in the 
school system of Germany. He ako did much to introduce a 
better method of instruction in geography. He died on the 
2i8t of May 1839. 
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His principal works w Gynmsm fiAt dt$ Jm$nd (Wj) ; Spi 0 h 
iw Obm^ und EfMung d$s Kdrpmts imd .fik Jm Juiimi 

(1796) ; fwnbmh ii%i 7 ) \ (iBio) ; and a 

number ol books oonstituling a B^io^k /0r Pditi^o^hi SchulumsM, 
und dU g$$ana$ pddagimsch^ Utm»m DealseMifM^. He also con- 
tributed to the VotfsMfndtfss Hw^ibuth iait 

add along with Jacobi published iHydsolm Lund mnd deuisches Volk, 
the first part, Deutsck0s Land, being written by him. 

GUtTA (Latin for “ drop ”), an architectural term given to 
the small frusta of conical or cylindricsJ form carved below 
the triglyph and under the regula of the entablature of the Doric 
Order. They are sometimes known as truimels/’ a corruption of 
tree-nail,” and resemble the wooden pins which in framed timber 
work or in joinery are employed to fa$ten together the pieces 
of wood ; these are supposed to be derived from the original 
timber construction of the Doric temple, in which the pins, 
driven ^rough the regula, secured the latter to the taenia, and, 
according to C. Chipiez and F. A. Cboisy, passed through the 
taenia to hold the triglyphs in place. In the earliest examples 
of the Doric Order at Cbrinth and Selinus, the guttae are com- 
pletely isolated from the architrave, and in Temple C. at Selinus 
the guttae are 3 or 4 in. in front of it, as if to enable the pin to 
be driven in more easih^. In later examples they are partly 
attached to the architrave. Similar guttae are carved under the 
mutules of the Doric cornice, representing the pins driven 
through the mutules to secure the rafters. In the temples at 
Bassae, Paestum and Selinus, instances have been found where 
the guttae had been carved separately and sunk into holes cut 
in the soffit of the mutules and the regula. Their constant 
employment in the Doric temples suggests that, although 
origindly of constructive origin, they were subsequently 
em ployed as decorative features. 

GUTTA PERCHA, the name applied to the evaporated milky 
fluid or latex furnished by several trees chiefly found in the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. The name is derived from 
two Malay words, g^Uth meaning gum, and pertja being the name 
of the tree — probaWy a Bassia — from which the gum was (errone- 
ously) supposed to ^ obtained. 

Botanical Origin and Distribution, — The actual tree is known 
to the Malays as taban^ and the product as getah taban. The best 
gutta percha of Malaya is chiefly derived from two trees, and is 
known as getah taban merah (red) or getah taban sutra (silky). The 
trees in question, which belong to the natural order Sapotaceae, 
have now been definitely identified, the first as Dichopsis gutta 
(Bentham and Hooker), otherwise Isonandra gutta (Hooker) or 
Palaquium gutta (Burck), and the second as Dichopsis oblongifolia 
(Burck). Allied trees of the same genus and of the same natural 
order yield similar but usually inferior products. Among them 
may be mentioned species of Payena {getah soondie), 

Gutta percha trees often attain a height of 70 to 100 ft. and 
the trunk has a diameter of from 2 to 3 ft. They are stated to 
be mature when about thirty years old. The leaves of Dichopsis, 
which are obovate-lanceolate, with a distinct pointed apex, 
occur in clusters at the end of the branches, and are bright green 
and smooth on the upper surface but on the lower surface are 
yellowish-brown and covered with silky hairs. The leaves are 
usually about 6 in. long and about 2 in. wide at the centre. The 
flowers are white, and the seeds are contained in an ovoid berry 
about I in. long. 

The geograi^cal distribution of the gutta percha tree is 
almost entirely confined to the Malay Peninsula and its immediate 
neighbourhood. It includes a region within 6 degrees north and 
south of the equator and 93®-! 19° longitude, where the tem- 
perature ranges from 66® to 90® F. and the atmosphere is exceed- 
ingly moist. The trees may be grown from seeds or from cuttings. 
Some planting has taken place in Malaya, but little has so far 
been done to acclimatize the plant in other regions. Recent 
information seems to point to the possibility of growing the tree 
in Ceylon and on the west coast of Africa. 

Preparation of Gutta Pwfat.— The gutta is furnished by the 
greyish milky fluid known as the latex, which is chiefly secreted 
m cylindrical vessete or cells situated in the cortex, that is, 
between the bark and the wood (or cambium). Latex also 
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occurs in the leaves of the tree to the extent of about 9 % of the 
dried leaves, and this may be removed from the powdered leaves 
by the use of appropriate solvents, but the process is not practic- 
able Gommercialty. The latex flows slowly where an incision is 
made through the bark, but not nearly so freely, even in the 
rainy season, as the india-rubber latex* On this account the 
Malays usually fell the tree in order to collect the latex, which 
is done by chopping off the branches and removing circles of the 
bark, forming cylindrical channels about an inch wide at various 
points about a foot apart down the trunk. The latex exudes and 
fins these d^mnels, from which it is removed and converted into 
gutta by tojling in open vessels over wood fires. The work is 
usually oarried on in the wet season when the latex is more 
fluid and more abundant. Sometimes when the latex is thick 
water is added to it before boiling. 

The best results are said to be obtained from mature trees 
about thirty years old, which furnish about 2 to 3 lb of gutta. 
Older trees do not appear to yield larger amounts of gutta, 
whilst younger trees are said to furnish less and of inferior 
quality. The trees have been so extensively felled for the gutta 
that there has been a great diminution in the total number 
during recent years, which has not been compensated for by the 
new plantations which have been established. 

Uses of Gutta Percha,— -Tht Chinese and Malays appear to have 
been acquainted with the characteristic property of gutta percha 
of softening in warm water and of regaining its hardness when 
cold, but this plastic property seems to have been only utilized 
for ornamental purposes, the construction of walking-sticks and 
of knife handles and whips, &c. 

The brothers Tradescant brought samples of the curious 
material to Europe about the middle of the 17th century. It 
was then regarded as a form of wood, to which the name of 
” mazer” wood was given on account of its employment in 
making mazers or goblets. A description of it is given in a book 
published by John Tradescant in 1656 entitled Musaeum Trades- 
cantianum or a Collection of Rarities preserved at South Lambeth 
near London, Many of the curiosities collected from all parts of 
the world by the Tradescants subsequently formed the nucleus of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford which was opened in 1683, 
but the specimen of “ mazer wood ” no longer exists. 

In 1843 samples of the material were sent to London by Dr 
William Montgomerie of Singapore, and were exhibited at the 
Society of Arts and in the same year. Dr Jose d ’Almeida sent 
samples to the Royal Asiatic Society. Gutta percha was also 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Dr Montgomerie’s communication to the Society of Arts led 
to many experiments being made with the material. Casts of 
medals were successfully produced, and Sir William Siemens, in 
conjunction with Werner von Siemens, then made the first 
experiments with the material as an insulating covering for cable 
and telegraph wires, which led to the discovery of its important 
applications in this connexion and to a considerable commercial 
demand for the substance. 

The value of gutta percha depends chiefly on its quality, that 
is its richness in true gutta and freedom from resin and other 
impurities which interfere with its physical characters, and 
especially its insulating power or inability to conduct electricity. 

The chief use of gutta percha is now for electrical purposes. 
Other minor uses are in dentistry and as a means of takii^ 
impressions of medals, &c. It has also found application in 
the preparation of belting for machinery, as well as for the 
construction of the handles of knives and surgical instruments, 
whilst the inferior qualities are used for waterproofing. 

Commercial Production, — The amount of gutta percha exported 
through Singapore from British and Dutch possessions in the 
East is subject to considerable fluctuation, depending chiefly on 
the demand for cable and telegraph construction. In 1886 the 
total export from Singapore was 4041 1 cwt., of which Great 
Britain took 31,666 cwt. ; in 1896 the export was 51,932 cwt. 
of which 29,722 cwt. came to Great Britain ; while in 1905, 
42,088 cwt. were exported (19,517 cwt. to Great Britain). It 
has to be remembered that the official returns include not only 
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gutta percha of vtrioui grades of quality but also other inferior 
products sold under the name of gutta p^cha^ some of wMch are 
referred to below under the head of substitutes. The value of 
gutta percha cannot therefore be correctly gauged from the 
value of the imports. In the ten years 18^1906 the best 

D ualities of gutta percha fetched from 4s. to about 78. per lb. 
rutta percha, however, is used for few and special purposes, 
and there is no free market, the price being chiefly a matter 
of arrangement between the chief {noducers 1^ consumers. • 
Chamoi§rs and Propertiss, — Gutta percha appears in commerce in 
the form of blocks or cakes of a dirty greyish appearance, often 
exhibiting a reddish tinge, and just soft enough to be indented by the 
naU. It IS subject to considerable adulteration, various matemls, 
such as coco-nut oil, being added by the Malays to improve its appear- 
ance. The solid, which is fibrous in texture, hard and inelastic but 
not brittle at ordinary temperature, becomes plastic when immersed 
in hot water or if otherwise raised to a temperature of about 65^-66^ C. 
in the case of gutta of the first quality, tne temperature of softening 
being dependent on the quality of the gutta employed. In this 
condition it can be drawn out into threads, but is still inelastic. On 
cooling again the gutta resumes its hardness without becoming brittle. 
In this respect gutta percha differs from india-rubber or caoutchouc, 
which does not become plastic and unlike gutta percha is elastic. 
This property of softening on heating and solidifying when cooled 
again, without change in its original properties, enables gutta percha 
to tie worked into various forms, rolled into sheets or drawn into 
ropes. The wecific gravity of the best gutta percha lies between 
0*96 and z. Gutta percha la not dissolved by most liquids, although 
some remove resinous constituents; the best solvents are oil of 
turpentine, coal-tar oil, carbon bisulphide and chloroform, and light 
petroleum when hot. Gutta percha is not affected by alks^e 
solutions or by dilute acids. Strong sulphuric acid chars it when 
warm, and nitric acid effects complete oxidation. 

When exposed to air and light, gutta percha rapidly deteriorates, 
oxygon being absorbed, producing a britde resinous material. 

chsmiciU Composition, — Chemically, gutta percha is not a single 
substance but a mixture of several constituenla. As the proportions 
of these constituents in the crude material are not constant, the 
properties of gutta percha are subject to variation. For electrical 
pux^sesit should have a high insulating power and dielectric strong^ 
and a low inductive capacity the possession of these properties is 
influenced by the resinous coastituonts present. 

The principal constituent of the crude material is the pure gutta, 
a hydrocarbon of the empirical formula CioH^. It is therefore 
Isomoric with the hydrocarbon of caoutchouc ana with that of oil of 
turpentine. Accompanying this arc at least two oxygenated resinous 
constituents — albane CioHigO and fluavil CuHagO — which can Joe 
separated from the pure gutta by the use of solvents. Pure gutta is 
hot dlssblved by ether and light petroleum in the cold, whereas the 
resinous constituents are removea by these liquids. The true gutta 
exhibits in an enhanced degree the valuable properties of gutta 
percha, and the commercial value of the raw material is frequently 
determined by ascertaining the proportion of true gutta present, the 
higher the proportion of this the more valuable is the gutta percha. 
The following are the results of analy.«}es of gutta percha firom trees 
of the genus Dichopsis or Palaquium ■ 
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The hydrocarbon of gutta percha, gutta, is closely related in 
chemical constitution to caoutchouc. When distilled at a high 
temperature both are resolved into a mixture of two simpler hydro- 
carbons, isoprene (CflHJ and caoutchoucine or dipentene (C^oHm), 
and the latter by further heating can be resolved into isoprene, a 
hydrocarbon of known constitution which has been produced 
synthetically and spontaneously reverts to caoutchouc. The precise 
relationshm of isoprene to gutta has not been ascertained, but 
recently Harries has further elucidated the connexion beWeen gutta 
and caoutchouc by showing that under the action of osone botii 
bseak up into laevulinic aldehyde and hydrogen peroxide, but differ 
in tlie proportions of these products they funush. The two materials 
must therefore be regard^ as very closdiy related in chemical 
constitution. Like caoutchouc, gutta percha is able to combine with 
sulphur, and this vulcanised product has found some commercial 
apmicatioiis. 

Manufactun of Guttq PsrcAa.-— Among the earliest patents taken 
out for the manufacture of gutta percha were those of Charles 
j^ancock, the flrst of which is dated 1843. 

Before being used for technical purp^s the raw gutta percha is 
deaned by maohlnery whilst in the plastic state. The chopped or 


sliced material is washed by meclsaiiical means in hot water and 
forced through a sieve or stsainer of fine ^ire gause to remove dirt. 
It is then kneaded or masticated by maohinery to remove the 
enclosed water, and is finally transferred whibt still hot and plastic 
to the roUing-machine, from which it emerges in sheets of different 
thickness. Sometimes chemical treatnaent of the crude gutta percha 
is resorted to for thejpurpose of removing the reeinouB constituents 
by the action of alkaline solutions or of light petroleum. 

SubsMtOos /or GtOta Percha,^Por some purposes natural and 
artificial substitutes for gutta percha have been employed. The 
similar products furnished by other plants than those which yield 
gutta percha are among the more in^iortant of the natural substitutes, 
of which the material known as ** balata ** or *' Surinam gutta 
percha,’* is the znost valuable. This is derived from a tree, Mimusops 
batata (bullet tte^, belonging to the same natural order as giitta 
percha trees, viz. Sapotaceae. It is a large tree, growing to a height 
of 80 to zoo ft. or more, which occurs in the West Indies, in South 
America, and is especially abundant in Dutch and British Guiana. 

- The latex which furnishes tx^ta is secreted in the cortex between the 
bark and wood of the tree. As the latex flows freely the trees arc 
tapped by making incisions in the same fashion as in india-rubber 
trees, and the beuata is obtained by evaporating the milky fluid. 
Crude balata varies in composition. It usually contains nearly equal 
proportions of resin and true gutta. The latter ^pears to be 
identical with the chief constituent of gutta percha. The properties 
of balata correspond with its composition, and it may therefore be 
classed as an inferior gutta percha. Balata fetches from zs. fid. to 
as. 8d. per lb. 

Among the inferior substitutes for gutta percha may be mentioned 
the evaporated latices derived from Putyrospermum Parkii (shea.- 
butter tree of West Africa or karite of the Sudai^, Calotropis ^gantsa 
(Madar tree of India), and Dyera costulata of Malaya and Borneo, 
which furnishes the material known as “ Pontianac.” All these 
contain a small amount of gutta-like material associated with large 
quantities of resinous and other constituents. They fetch only a 
few pence per tb, and are utilized for waterproofing purposes. 

Various artificial substitutes for gutta percha have been invented 
chiefly for use as insulating materials. These often consist of 
mixtures of bitumen with linseed and other oils, resins, &c., in some 
cases incorporated with inferior grades of gutta percha. 

For furthef* information respecting gutta percha, and for figures of 
the trees, the following works may be consulted : JumeUe, Les 
Plantes d caoutchouc et d gutta (Paris, Challamel, 1903) : Obach, 
*' Cantor Lectures on Gutta Percha," Journal of \,he Society of rirte, 
1898. (W. R. D.) 

GUTTER ( 0 . Fr. goutiere, mod. gouttiere, from Lat. gutta, 
drop), in architecture, a horizontal ctmnnel or trough contrived 
to carry away the water from a flat or sloping roof to its discharge 
down a vertical pipe or through a spout or gargoyle ; more 
specifically, but loosely, the similar channel at &e side of a 
street, below the pavement. In Greek and Roman temples the 
cymatium of the cornice was the gutter, and the water was 
discharged through the mouths of lions, whose heads were 
carved on the same. Sometimes the cymatium was not carried 
along the flanks of a temple, in which case the rain fell oS the 
lower edge of the roof tiles. In medieval work the gutter rested 
partly on the top of the wall and partly on corbel tables, and the 
water was discharged through gargoyles. Sometimes, however, 
a parapet or pierced balustrade was carried on the corbel table 
enidosing the gutter. In buildings of a more ordinary class the 
parapet is only a continuation of the wall below, and the gutter 
IS set back and carried in a trough resting on the lower end of the 
roof timbers. The safest course is to have an eaves gutter 
which projects more or less in front of the wall and is secured to 
and carried by the rafters of the roof. In Renaissance archi- 
tecture generally the pierced balustrade of the Gothic and transi- 
tion work was replaced by a balustrade with vertical balusters. 
In France a compromise was efiected, whereby instead of the 
horizontal coping of the ordiiiary balustrade a richly carved 
cresting was employed, of which the earliest example is in 
the first court of the Louvre by Pierre Lescot. This exists 
throughout the French Renaissance, and it is one of its chief 
characteristic features* 

GUTZKOW, KARL FBROWAND(i8ii-i878), German novelist 
and dramatist, was bom on the 17th of March z8zx at Berlin, 
where his father held a clerkship in the war office. After leavizig 
school he studied theology and philosophy at the university of 
his native town, and while still a student, began his literary 
career by the publication in 1831 of a periodical entitled Forum 
dor JoumaUiterahtr, This brought him to the notice of Wolfgang 
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Menzeli to Stuttgart to asaiat in tke edi^sti^ 

of the .LiieraHuMaU. At the same time hii cohtinhecl his um^ 
versily studies ait ; Jena, Heidelberg and Munich. In 183^ he 
potdi^d anonymously at Hamburg Bmf$ ehtfs Narren oh 
eim ATfEmis, azid in 1833 appeared at Stutt|;a2rt Maha^Guru, 
Gesckichle tines Gettes, a fantastic and satirical romance. In 
1835 he went to Frankfort^ where he. iouaded 4 hc Deutsche 
Repue. In the same year appeared WuUy, iie Zweifieriu, from 
the publication of whii^ may be said to ds^ the school of writers 
who, from their opposition to the literary^ social and religious 
traditions of romanticiani^ received the name of V Young 
Germany.’* The work was directed specially against the 
institution of marriage and the belief in ravektion ; and what- 
ever interest it might have attracted from its own merits was 
enhanced the action of the German federal diet^ which 
condemned Gutzkow to three months’ itnfmonment, decreed 
the suppression of all he had written or i^ht yet write^ and 
prohdbited him from exerdshig the functions of editor within 
the German confederation. During 1 ^ term of imprisonxnent 
at Mannheim^ Gutricow employed himself in the composition 
of his treatise Zur Pkilosaphie der Gesdiickie (1B36). On 
obtaining his freedom he returned to Frankfort, whence he 
went in 1837 to Hamburg. Here he inaugurated a new ^odi 
of his literary activity 1 ^ bringing out his tragedy Riehofd 
Savage (1839), which immediately made the round of all the 
German theatres. Of his numerous other plays the majority 
are now ne^ected ; but a few have obtained an established 
place in the repertory of the German theatre--^pecially the 
comedies Zopf und Schwert (1844), Das Vrbild des Tartuffe (1847), 
Der KonigsUnOnant (1849) and the blank verse tragedy, Uriel 
Acosta (1847). In 1847 Gutzkow went to Dresden,, where he 
succeeded Tieck as literary adviser to the court theatre. Mean- 
while he had not neglected the novel. Seraphine (1838) was 
followed by Blasedow und seine Sbhne, a satire on the educational 
theories of the time. Between 1850 and 1852 append Die 
Ritter vom Geiste, which may be regarded as the starting-point 
for the modem Carman social novel. Der Zauberer von Rom is 
a powerful study of Roman Catholic life in southern Germany. 
The success of Die Ritter vom Geiste suggested to Gutzkow the 
establishment of a journal on the model of Dicken’s Household 
Words, entitled Unterhaltungen am hduslichen Herd, which first 
appeared in 1852 and was continued till 1862. In i8^ he had an 
epileptic fit, and his productions show henceforth decided traces 
of failing powers. To this period belong the historical novels 
Hohenschwangau ^iB68) and Frits EUrodt (1872), Lebensbilder 
(1870-1872), consisting ol autobiographic sketc^s, and Die 
Sohne Pestaloszis (1870), the plot of which is founded on the 
story of Kaspar Hauser. On account of a return of his nervous 
malady, Gutzkow in 1873 made a journey to Italy, and on his 
return took up his residence in the country near Heidelberg, 
whence he removed to Franklort-on-Main, dying there on the 
16th of December 1878. With the exception of one or two of his 
comedies, Gutzkow’s writings have fallen into neglect. But he 
exerted a powerful influence on the opinions of modem Germany ; 
and his works will always be of interest as the mirror in which 
the intellectual and social strqggles of his time are best reflected. 

An edition of Gutzkow -s collected works appeared at Jena (1873-* 
1876, new ed., 1879)- E. Wolff has published critical editions of 
Gutzkow's Meisterdramen (1892) and Wally die Zufci/lerin (1905). 
His more impotent m)vels have been frequently reprinted. For 
Gutzkow's hie see his various autobiograimical writings such as 
Aus der KnabenMBti (1852), RUckbliehe auf mein Lehen (1876), Stc. 
For an estimate of his life and work see T. Ihoelss, Das junge Deutsch- 
land (1892) ; also H. H. Houben, Studten aber die Dramen Gutshows 
(1898) ana Gutzkow-Funde (1901). 

GOTZLAFF, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1803-1851), 
German missionaiy to China, was born at Pyritz in Pomerania 
on the 8th of July 1803^ When still apprenticed to a saddler 
in Stettin, he mode known his missioai^ mclinations to the 
king of Prussia, through Whom he went to the Padagoghim at 
Halle, and afterwards to th^ piisrion institute of Jfoike in B^lin. 
In 1826, under the auspices of the Netherlands Missionary 
Society, ihe went to Java, where he was able to learn Chinese. 


Leaving the society in 1828, he went to Singapore, ahd in August 
of the same year removed to Bangkok, wtere he translated the 
Bible into Siamese. In 1829 he married an Engltidi htdy;^ who 
aided him in tbe preparation of a dictionary of Cochin Qoanese, 
tmt rite died in Au^t 1&3Z before its completion; Shortfy 
after her death he sailed to Macao in China^ where, and subse- 
quently at Hong Kong, be worked at a translation of the BiUe 
into Chinese, pubtithed a Chinese monthly magazine, and wrote 
in Chinese various books on subjects of useful knowledge, in 
S834 he published at : London a Joumd of Three Voy>ages dong 
ike Coast of China iu sSsi, rSjs and rSjj^ He was appomled 
in 1S35 joint Chineae secretary Englirii commission, and 
during the opium war of 1840-42 and the negotiations connected 
with the peace that followed he rendered valuable service by 
his knowledge of the country and people. The Chinese author- 
ities refusing to permit foreigners to penetrate into the interior, 
Giitzlaff in 1844 founded an institute for training native mis- 
sionaries, which was so successful that during the first four years 
as many as forty-eight Chinese were sent out from it to work 
among their fettow-countiyinen. He died at Hong Kong on 
the 9th of August 1851. 

G^tzlaff also wrote A Sketch of Chinese History ^ Ancient and 
Modem (London, 1834). and a similar work published in (German at 
Stuttgart in 1847; China Opened (1838); a^id the Life of Taouh 
Kwong (1851 ; G<man edition published at Leipzig in 1852). A 
com]>lete collection of his Chinese writings is contained in the library 
at Munich. 

GUY OF WARWICK, English hero of rcmiance. Guy, son of 
Siward or Seguard of Wallingford, by his prowess in foreign 
wars wins in marriage Felice (the Phyllis of the well-known 
ballad), daughter and heiress of Roalt, earl of Warwick. Soon 
after his marriage he is seized with remorse for the violence of 
his past life, and, by way of penance, leaves his wife and fortune 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy land. After years of absence 
he returns in time to deliver Winchester for King ASthelstan 
from the invading northern kings, Anelaph (Anlaf or Olaf) and 
Gonelaph, by slaying in single fight their champion the giant 
Colbrand. Local tradition Axes the duel at Hyde Mead near 
Winchester. Making his way to Warwick he becomes one of his 
wife’s bedesmen, and presently retires to a hermitage in Arden, 
only revealing his identity at the approach of death. The 
versions of the Middle English romance of Guy which we. possess 
are adaptations from the French, and are cast m the forni of a 
roman a^aventures, opening with a long recital of Guy’s war8 in 
Ix>mbardy, Germany and Constantinople, and embellished with 
flghts with dragons and surprising feats of arms. The kernel 
of the tradition evidently lies in the fight with Colbrand, which 
represents, or at least is symbolic^ of an historical fact. The 
religious side of the legend flnds parallels in the stories of St 
Eustachius and St Alexius,'^ and makes it probable that the 
Guy-legend, as we have it, lias passed through monastic hands. 
Tradition seems to be at fault in putting Guy’s adventures 
under iEthelstan. The Anlaf of the story is probably Olaf 
Tryggyason, who, with Sweyn of Denmark, harried the southern 
counties of England in 993 and pitched his winter quarters in 
Southampton. Winchester was saved, however, not by the 
valour ol an English champion, but by the payment of money. 
This Olaf was not unnaturally confused with Anlaf Cuaran, or 
Havelok (q.v.). 

The name Guy (perhaps a Norman form of A.S. tatg^waf) 
may be fairly connected with the family of Wigod, lord of 
WeJlingford under Edward the Confessor, and a Filicia, who 
belongs to the 12th century and was perhaps the Normah poet’s 
patroness, occurs in the pedigree of the Ardens, descended from 
Thurkill of Warwick and his son Siward. Guy’s Cliffc, hear 
Warwick, whera in the 14th century Ricliard deRefkuqhamp, carl 
of Warwick/erected a chantry, with a statue of the hero, does not 
correspond with the site of the hermitage as descrilxjd in the 

^ Stee writers havb supposed that the Colbrand 

symbolizes the victory of Brnnanburb. Ax^ph and Gonelaph 
would then repre^nt the cousins < E^^ricson an^ Anlaf 

Godfreyson.(^e Havelok}. 

* See the English legends in C. Horstmann, Altenglisrhe fLegenddn, 
Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881). 
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roimmce. Hie btilk d .the legend is obdourfy fictioni even 
thttugh it may be vamely connected with the family histoiy of 
the Ardens and the Wallinf^ford family^ but it was accepted as 
authentic fact in the < chronicle of Pime .de Langtoft (Peter of 
Langtoft) written at the end of the 13th century. The adventures 
of Reynbrun, son of Guy^ and his tutor Heraud of Arden, who 
had also educated Guy, have mulch in oommon with his father’s 
history, and form an interpolation sometimes treated as a separate 
romance^,' There is a certain connexion, between Guy and Count 
Guido of Tours (fl. 800), and Alcuin’s advice to the count is 
tmnsfenred to the English hero in the Speadum Gy of Warmyht 
{c. X327), edited for the Eatly ? English Text Society by G. h, 
Morrill^ 1898. 

The French romance (Brit Mus. Harl. MS. 3773) has not been 
printed, but is described by Littr6 in Hist liU. la Franco 
(xxii., 941-851, 185^;). A French prose version was printed In 
Paris, 1525, and sut^quently (see G, Brtmet, Manuel au libraire, 
s.v. Guy de Worvich ; the English metrical romance exists in 
four versions, dating from the early 14th century ; the text was 
edited by J. Zupitsa (18^-1876) for. the E.E.T.S. from Cambridge 
University Lib. Paper M 3 . Ff. 2, 38, and again (3 pts. 1883-1891, 
extra series. Nos, 42, 49, <9), from the Auchinleck and Calus College 
MSS. The popularity of the legend is shown by the numerous j 
versions in EngUsh i Guy of Warwick^ translated from the Latin of 
GiraMus Coriiubiensis (fl. 1350) into Enf'lish verse by John Lydgate 
between 1442 and 1468; Guy of Warwick, a poem (written in 1617 
and licensea. but not printed) by Johh Lane, the MS. of which (Brit. 
Mus.) contains a sonnet liy Tohn Milton, father of the poet ; The 
Famous Histofie of Guy, Karl of Warwick (c. i6o7),bySamuel Rowlands: 
The Boohe of the Moste Vicioryous Prince Guy of Warwscka'iVfiViism 
Copland, no date) ; other edition?! by J. Cawooa and C. Bates ; chap- 
books and ballads of the x 7th and 18th centuries: The Tragical 
History, Admirable Atchievements and Curious Events of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, a tragedy (1661) which may possibly be identical with a 
play on the subject written by John. Day and Thomas Dekker, and 
entered at Stationers* Hall on the T5th of January 1618/19 ; 
three verse fragments are printed by Hales and Fumivall in their 
edition of tiie Percy Folio MS. vol. ii, ; an early French MS. is 
described by J. A. Herbert {An Early MS. of Gui de Warwick, 
London, 1005). 

See also M. Weyrauch,Di> mitielengl. Fassungen der Sdge von Guy 
(2 pts,, Breslau, 1899 and igoi) ; J, Zupitza in Sitsungsber, d. phil.^ 
hist. Kh d. hgl. Akad, d. Wiss. (vol. Ixxiv., Vienna, i 874 )> aaa ^t*r 
Likfoluirgeschichte des Guy von Warwick (Vienn^ *873) ; a learned 
discuation of the whole subject by H. L. Ward, Catalogue of 
Romances (i, 471-501, 1883) ; and an article by S, L. Lee In the 
Dictionary 0/ National Biography. 

OUy, THOMAS (1644-1734), founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
]>)ndoxi, was the son of a lighterman and coal-dealer at South- 
wark. After serving an apprenticeship of eight years with a 
book.seller, he in 1668 began business on bis own account. He 
dealt largdy in Bibles, which had for many yeajfc been poorly 
and incorrectly printed in England. These he at first imported 
from Holland, but subsequently obtained from the university 
of Oxford the privilege of printing. Thus, and by an extremely 
thrifty mode of life, and more particulwly by investment in 
government securities, the subscription of these into the South 
Sea Company) and the subsequent sale of his stock in 1720, 
he became master of an immense fortune. : He died unmarried 
on the r 7th of December 1724, In 1707 he built three wards 
of St Thomas>. Hospital, which institution he otherwise subse- 
quently benefited;, and at a cost of £18,793, i6s, he erected 
Guy’s Horaitali leavii^ for iu endowment £219499; he also 
endowed Christas Hospital with £400 a ygj^r, and in 1678 endowed 
almshouses at Tamworth, his mother’^ birthplace, which was 
represented by him in parliament frjfm . 1695 to 1707, The 
residue of his estate, which went to dijiant relatives, amounted 
to about £8o,poQ. , 

• Sec True Copy ofih$ Last Will and of Thomas Guy, Es^, 

(l^don, 1725) ; J. Noorthoucl^ A of Ionian, bk. iii. 

ch. i. p- 684 (1773) ; Nichols, Literarjl 3 [Bmdoies, iii. 599 (1812) ; 
Charles Knight, Shadows of the Old pp. 3-23 (1865) ; 

and A Biographical History of Guy^s imjjpiUU, by S. Wilkes and G. 
T. Bettany (189a). Me ^ 

OUYOir, JEANNE MAME BOt[VlBR DE LA MOTHS 
(1648*^1717), French 4;(uiettst writer, was bom at Montargis, 
where her family were persons of consequence, on the 13th of 
April 1^. K h®r somewhat hysterical autobiography may be 
trusted she was much neglected in her youth ; most of her time 


was spent as a boarder m varioixt convent scbtxxlsj ' Here did 
went llirough all the; religious experienohs Oommon to neurotic 
young women;' ‘ these were blmed in a definitely mystical 
direction by the duchesse de Bdthune, daughter of the disgraced 
minister, Fouquet, who spent some years at Montargis after her 
father’s fall. In 1664 Jeanne Marie was married to a rich invalid 
of .the name*of Guyoix, many years her sehior. Twelve years 
later he died, kaving 'widow with three smaH children and 
a considerable fortune. All thxou^ her unhappy married life 
the mystical attraction had grown steadily in violence ; it 
now attached itsdf to a certain Eather Lacombe, a Bam^te 
monk of weak character and unstable intellect.^ In 1681 she 
left her family and joined him ; for five years the two rambled 
about together in Savoy and the south-east of France, spreading 
their mystical ideas. At last thqr excited the suspicion of the 
authorities ; in 1686 Lacombe was recalled to Pans, put under 
surveillance, and finally sent to the Bastille in the autumn of 
1687. He was presently transferred to the castle of Lourdes, 
where he devebped softening of the bmin and died in X7X'5. 
Meanwhile Madame Guyon had been arrested in January 1688, 
and been shut up in a convent as a suspected heretic. Thence 
she was delivered in the following year by her old friend, the 
duchesse de B6thune, who had returned from exile to become a 
power in the devout court-circle presided over by Madame de 
Maintenbn. Before bng Madame Guyon herself was introduced 
into this pious assemblage. Its members were far from critical ; 
they were intensely interested in religion ; and even Madame 
Guyon’s bitterest critics bear witness to her charm of manner, 
her imposing appearance, and the force and eloquence with 
which she explained her mystical ideas. was Madame 

de Maintenon impressed, that she ofte^nm^M^ de GUyon 
to give lectures at her girls’ schoaif^m^ot Cyr. But ^ far the 
greatest of her conquests w«r^F&elon, now a rising young 
director of consciences, much in favour with aristocratic ladies. 
Dis.satisfied with the formalism of average Gatholic piety, he 
was already thinking out a mystical theory of his own ; and 
between 1689 and 1693 they corresponded regularly. But as 
soon as ugly reports about lacombe began to spread, he broke 
off all connexion with her. Meanwhile the reports had reached 
the prudent ears of Madame de Maintenon. In May 1693 she 
a.sked Madame Guyon to go no more to St Cyr. In the hope of 
clearing her orthodoxy, Madame Guyon appealed to Bossuet, 
who decided that her books contained “ much that was intoler- 
able, alike in form and matter.” To this judgment Madslme 
Guyon submitted, promised to ” dogmatize no more,” and 
disappeared into the country (1693). In the next year she again 
petitioned for an inquiry, and was eventually sent, half as a 
prisoner, half as a penitent, to Bossuet’s cathedral town of 
I Meaux. Here she spent the first half of 1695 ; but in the summer 
she escaped without his leave, bearing with her a certificate of 
I orthodoxy signed by him. ^ssuet regarded this flight as a 
I gross act of disobedience; in the winter Madame Guyon was 
arrested and shut up in the Bastille. There she remained till 
1703. In that year she was, liberated, on condition she went to 
live on her son’s estate near Bbis, under the eye of a stem bishop. 
Here the rest of her life was spent in charitable and pious 
exercises; she died on the 9th of June 1717. During these 
latter years her retreat at Blois became a regular place of 
pilgrimage for admirers, foreign quite as often as French. 
Indeed, she is one of the many prophetesses whose fame has 
stood highest out of their own country. French critics of all 
schools of thought have generally reckoned her an hysterical 
degenerate; in E^land and Germany she has as often rbiised 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Authoritzbs . — Vis de Madame Guyon, icrik par elle-mime 
(really a compUatibn made ffom various fragments) (3 vols., Paris, 
1791). There is a life in English by T. Upham (New York, 1854) 
and an elaborate stndy^by Li Guerrier (Paris, x88z). For a remark- 
able review of this latter, work see J^nnetiare) Hossvelles &tuds$ 
critiques, vol. ii. The complete edition of Madame Guyon's worl^k 
including the autobiography and five volumes of letters, funs to 
forty voniihes <t767-t79ij ; the inost important wofks arejiublfshed 
separately^ Opuscuks ipifituels (2 vote., Paris, 1790). They: have 
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bean aeiwnJithaea;*t«Mlated:into; Bn|g<ifc ' See nlooi tte Mternture 
of the. i^cl» jon - and H. Pi4a«n»ic,; m M 

(St Cj ^ 

(flftoi, HittWD pWlAnFAp (1803^^ Biiitish splditur, 
gene^l in the Hungari^ r^Qlu^Q^^axxi^miiid Turkish paaha^ 

3 1 hotijt, at W^pot, ucar Bath, in 1803. , After receiving a 
itarjr^ ^ucation m England and in Anstna entered tt^ 
Hungai^ hussars in 1823, in, arhich , he s^fsd until, after his 
marraige with a daughter of Baron ^^Ipny^ ,a gcnersd officer in 
the imperial service. At the| outbri^ of , the Hungarian War in 
1848, he rc:entered active isprvice as m officer of the JHungatJan 
ilony^ds, and he won gieat distinction in the action of Suhoro 
(Septeml^r 29# 1S48) and the battle of Schwechat (October 
30). He added to his reputation aS a leader in various actioxis 
in the winter of 184^x8^, and after the battle of Kapolna was 
made a general offic^. .,]Se;i^rved> in, important and sometimes 
independent commands to the end of ,the war, after which he 
escaped to Turkey. In 185 j he entered the service of the sulto. 
He was made ,a pasha and lieutenant-general without being 
required to change his faith,, and rendered distinguished service 
in the campaign .gainst the Russians in Asia Minor (1S54-55). 
General Guyon died of cholera at Scutari on the xath of 
October 1856. , 

See A. W. Kinglake, The Patriot and the Hero General Guyon (1856). j 
GUYQTt ARNOLD HENRY (1807-1884), Swiss -American 
.geologist and geographer, was bom at Boudevilliers, near 
Neuch&tel, Switzerland, on the, 28th of September 1807. He 
studied at the adlege of Neuchatel and in Germany, where 
he began a lifelong friendship with Louis Agassiz. He was 
professor of history and physical geography at the short-lived 
Neuchfttel ** Academy from 1839 to 1848, when he removed, 
at Agassiz’s instance, to the United States, settling in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. For several years he was a lecturer for the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, and he was professor 
of geology and physical geography at Princeton from 1854 until 
his death there on the 8th of February 1884. He ranked high 
as a geologist and meteorologist. As early as 1838, he undertook, 
at T^ssiz’s suggestion, the study of glaciers, and was the first 
to announce, in a paper submitted to the Geological Society of 
France, certain important observations relating to glacial motion 
and structure. Among other things he noted the more rapid 
flow of the centre than of the sides, and the more rapid flow of 
the top than of the bottom of glaciers ; described the laminated 
or ** ribboned ” structure of &e glacial ice, and ascribed the 
movement of glaciers to a gradual molecular displacement 
rather than to a sliding of the ice mass as held by de Saussure. 
He subsequently collected important data concerning erratic 
boulders. His esttensive meteorolo^cal observations in America 
led to the establishment of the United States Weather Bureau, 
and his Meteorologicul and Physical Tables (1852, revised ed. 
1884) were long standard. His graded series of text-books and 
wall-maps were important aids in the extension and populariza- 
tion of geological study in America. In addition to text-books, 
his principal publications were : Earth and Man, Lectures] on 
Comparative Physical Geo^aphy in its Relation to the History 
of Mankind (translated by Professor C-.C* Felton, 1849); ^ 
Memoir of Louis Agassiz (1883); and Creation, or the Biblical 
Cosmogpny in the Light of Modem Science (1884). 

See James P. Dana's ** Memoir in the Biographical Memoirs of 
the Nedtonal Academy of ScieficCf vol ii. (Washington, iS86)^ 

OUYDT, YWBS (1843- ), French politician and economist, 

was bom at Dinan On the 6th of September 1843. Educiated at 
Reimes, he took up the profession of joumalishi,. coining to 
Paris in 1867. He was for a short period editor-in-chief, of 
VJndipendant du midi of Kimes, but joined the staff of Ld 
Rappel on \ta foundation, and worked subsequently on other 
journalsw He took an active' part in municipal life, and waged a 
keen campaign against the prefecture of police, fpr which he 
suffered six months’ imprisonment. He entered the .cham^r of 
deputies in 1885 ^ representative of the first arrondissement of 
Paris and was rapporteur, gtniral of the budget ^of 1888, He 
became mimister of puUic works under tibe ipremiership of P. 


Tiraurd in z88^ retaining his portfolio in the cabins iof C. L. de 
Fxeycinet usntil 1892. Although of strong liberal views, he lost 
his seat in tbei election of >1893 owing to his miEtant attitude 
against socialism. An uncompromising free-trader, he puWshed 
La Comedies protectionniste (1^05 ; Eng. trans. The Comedy of 
Pr<Aection) \ La Science €conomique{sst td» 1881; 3rd ed; 1907); 
La Prostitution {i8S8a):, La . Tyrannic socialiste (1893); all three 
translated into English; Les Conflits du. travail el leur solution 
(Z903); I.A Democraiie individualiste (1907). . 

GUYTON DB MOIVIAQ, LOUU BERNARD/Baron (1737- 
x8x6), French chemist, was born on the 4th of January 1737, at 
Dijon, where his lather was professor of civil law at the univer- 
sity. As a boy. he showed remarkable aptitude for practical 
mechanics, but on leaving school he studied law in the university 
of Dijon, and in his twenty-fourth year became advocate-general 
in the parlement of Dijon. This office he held till 178a. Devot- 
ing his leisure to the study of chemistry, he published in 1772 his 
Digressions academiques, in which he set forth his views on 
phlogiston, crystallization, 6ic«,and two years later he established 
in his native town courses of lectures on materia medica, 
mineralogy ahd chemistry. An essay on chemical nomenclature, 
which he published in the Journal de physique for May 1782, was 
ultimately developed with the aid of A. L. Lavoisier, C. L. 
Berthollet and A. F. Fourcroy, into the Methode dune nomen- 
clature chimique, published in 1787, the principles of which were 
speedily adopted by chemists througliout Europe. Constantly in 
communication with the leaders of the Lavoisierian school, he 
soon became a convert to the anti-phlogistic doctrine ; and he 
published his reasons in the first volume of the section “ Chymie, 
Pharmacic et Metallurgie ” of the Encyclopedic mithodique 
(1786), the chemical articles in which were written by him, as 
well as some of those in the second volume (1792). In 1794 he 
was appointed to superintend tlie construction of balloons for 
military purposes, being known as the author of some aeronautical 
experiments carried out at Dijon some ten years previously. 
In 1791 he became a member of the Legislative Assembly, and in 
the following year of the National Convention, to which he was 
re-elected in 1795, be retired from political life in 1797. In 
1798 he acted as provisional director of the Polytechnic School, 
in the foundation of which he took an active part, and from 1800 
to 1814 he held the appointment of master of the mint. In 181 x 
he was made a baron of the French Empire. He died in Paris on 
the 2nd of January i8t6. 

Besides lK*ing, a diligent contributor to the scientific periodicals 
of the day, Guyton wrote Mtmoire sur Viducation publique (1762) ; 
a satirical poem entitled Le Rat iconoclastcy ou le Jhuiie croqtti 
(1763)1 Dtscours publics et Moges (x 775-1 782) ; Plaidoyers sur 
plusieurs questions ae droit (1785) \ and Traiti des moyens de d^sin- 
fecter Vair (iBoi), describing the disinfecting powers of chlorine, 
and of hydrochloric acid gas which he had successfully used at Dijon 
in 1773. With Hugues Maret (1726-1785) and Jean Francois 
Durandc (d. 1704) he also published the EUmens de chymie ihhriqne 

et pratique 

GUZMICS, IZIDOR (1786-1839), Hunprian theologian, was 
born on the 7th of April 1786 at Vimos-CsalAd, in the county of 
Sopron, At Sopron (Oedenburg) he was instructed in the art 
of poetry by Paul HorvAth. In October 1805 he entered the 
Benedictine order, but left it in August of the following year, 
only again to assume the monastic garb on the loth of November 
1806. At the monastery of Pannonhegy he applied himself to the 
study of Greek under Farkas T6th and in 1812 he was sent to 
Pesth to study theology. Here he read the best German and 
Hungarian authors, and took part in the editorship of' the 
Nemzeti (National) Plutarkus, and in the translation of Johann 
Hiibner’s Lexicon, On obtaining the degree of doctor of divinity 
in 1816, he returned to Pannonhegy, where he devoted himself to 
dogmatic theology and literature, and contributed' largely to 
Hungarian periodicals. The most important of his theological 
worlu are : A ’ hath, anyaszentegyhdznak hilbeU tanitdsa ijy^ 
Doctrinal Teaching of the Holy Catholic ChurdijLand A keresztin^ 
yeknek vaUdsbeli egyesUlesokrol (On Religious Unity among 
Christians)i both published at Pesth in 1822; also a Latin 
treatise entitled Theologia Christiana fundamtntalis et thealogia 
dogmaiica (4 ivols., Gyor, 1828-1829). His translation of 
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ioeacritus in hexameten «m pablished in 1814/' Bit venioiis of 
the Oedipus of Sophodei and of the Ipbigma U Eunpide* 
wcro.rewarded by ^ Hungarian Acaden^>’<rf whid) in 1838 he 
tnuetected homcaty member. In 183a hewas af^inted abbot 
of the wealthy Benedictine houK at BalMayb 61 , a village in’ the 
county of Veszprdm. There he built an aaylum for 150 children, 
and founded' • achool of harmony and tinging. He thed on the 
lit of September 1839. 

GWAOAR, a port on the Makran ooait of Baluchistan, dbout 
39om.W.of Kataehi; Fbp. ^S^ug^dgjo. J(t>the iast:half of the 
18th cientury it was handed over by the khan of Kakt to the 
sttltan of Muscat, who still exerdses soveretoty over the port, 
together with about 300 :sq.’m.'0f the adioining country. It it 
a place of call for theiteameH.of the British India Navigation 
Company. 

OWAUOR, a native state of India, in the Central India 
agency^ by far the largest of the numerous principalities com* 
prised in that area. It is the dominion of tm Sindhia family. 
The state consists of two well-defined parts which may roughly 
becaUedthenorthemandthesouthertt. 'Fhe former is a compact 
maM of territory^ bounded N. and N.W. 1 ^ die Chambal river, 
which separates it from the British, dtsttiefs of Agra and 
Etawah, and the native states of Oholpur, Karauli and Jaipur 
of Kajputana ; E. by the British districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, 
Lalit|^ and Saugor ; S. by the states of Bfao[m, Tonk, Khil* 
chipur and Rajgarh ; and W. by tbose of Jhalawar, Tonk and 
Kotah of Rajputana. The southern, or Malwa, portion is made 
up of detached or semi-detached districts, between which are 
interposed parts, of o.ther states, which again are mixed up with 
each other in bewildering intricacy. The two portions together 
have a total area of 35,041 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 3^33,001 slrawing 
a decrease of 13 % in the decade. 

The state may be naturally divided into plain, plateau and 
hilly country.. The plain country extends from the Chambal 
river in the extreme southwards for about 80 m.,with a maximum 
width from east to west of about lao m. This plain, though 
broken in its southern portion by low hills, has generally an 
elevation of only a few hundred feet above sea-level. In the 
summer season the climate is very hot^ the shade temperature 
rising frequently to its*’ F., but in t^ winter months (from 
November to February inclusive) it is usually temperate and 
for short periods extremely cold. The average rainfall is 30 in., 
but the period 1891-1901 was a decade of low rainfall, and 
distress was caused by famine. South of this tract there is a 
gradual ascent to the Central India plateau, and at Sipri the 
general level is 1500 ft. above the sea. On this pkteau li^ the 
remainder of the state, with the exception of the small district 
of Amjhera in the extreme south. The elevation of this region 
gives it a nmderate climate during the summer as compared 
with the ^in country, while the winter is warmer and more 
equable, ^e average rainfall is 38 in. The remaining portion 
of the state, classed as hilly., comprises only 'tile small district 
of Amjhera. This is known as the Bhil country end lies among 
the Vindhya mountains with a mean elevation of about 1800 ft. 
The rainfall averages 33 in. In the two years 1899 and 1900 the 
monsoon was very weak, the result bein^ a severe famine which 
caused great mortality among the Bhil population. Of these 
three natural divisions the ipmteau possesses the most fertile 
soil^ generally of the kind known as “ black cotton,” but the 
low-lying plain has the densest population. The state is watered 
by numerous rivers. The Nerbudda, Bowing West, forms tite 
aouthem boundary. The greater part of the draiinage is dis- 
charged into the Chambal, which . forms ithe north-western and 
northern and. eastern boundary. Tha Sind, with its tributaries 
the Kui^, Asar and Sankh, flows thnugh northern division. 
The chiti products a» wheat, milieu, pulses of various kinds, 
maue^ .rioe, linseed and other oU-m^; .p(^y, yielding the 
Malwa «pium ; gugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, garlic, tu^ 
OMiic and ginger. About 60 % of the popubtion are employed 
in agrieultUjRalrand only 15 % ;in industrial occupations, the 

C at majority of the latter being home workers. There is a 
tberihctory at Moiar; cotton-presses at Morena, Baghana 


and Ujjain ; ghtaiag factories ai Agto. .NaMeea^SbiqiqKH: and 
SonkOf^; and a eottOh-mill at U)jwh. -The Cotton bdustry 
alone tiiows possibilities oj( consid!^me.d(liM^pnu!h^ %cre hpmg 
55,000 persons eng^ied in >it At il^ mC m w 'dtosuS bl x^i. 

' The population is composed df many' dermriti among wmeh 
Brafamans Rajputs are specially riufperiftri. The prevailing 
reUgiop is Hinduism, 84 % of the p^Ie behig| B&idiis and oniy 
6^ MidionuriedaOs. The\ revenue of tiie sUte is about bne 
imllion sterling; and large' reservles have been acciinuihited, 
from which two milHonk were lent to 'the government Of India 
in 1887, and later on another million for the construction of the 
Gwalior-Agra and Indore-Neemuch railways; The railways 
undertaken by the state are: (t) from Bina on the. Indian 
Midland to Qoona : (s) ad extension of this line to Baran, 
opened in' 1899 * (s) Bh(^ to Ujjain ; ' U) two light 
'railways; from Gwauor to Sipri and Gwalior to Mind, which 
were opened by the viceroy m November 1899. On the same 
occasion the viceroy opened the Victoria College, founded to 
commemorate the Pnunond Jubilee ; and the Memorial Hospital, 
built in memory of the mahariija's father. British currency 
has been introduced instead of Chandori rupees, which were 
much depreciated. The state maintains three ngimente of 
Imperial Service cavalry, two battalions of infantry and a 
transport corps. 

History . — The Sindhia family, the rulers of the Gwalibr state, 
belong to the Mahratta nation and originally came from the 
neighbourhood of Poona. Their first appemance in Central 
India was early in the i8th century in the person of Ranoji 
(d. 1745), a scion of an impoverished branch of the family, who 
began his career as the peshwa’s slipper-carrier and rose by bis 
military abilities to be commander of his bodyguard. In 1736, 
together with Malhar Rao Holkar, the founder of the bouse Of 
Indore, he was authorized by the peshwa to collect tribute 
{Hiauih)m the Malwa districts. He established bis headquarters 
at Ujjain, which thus became the first capital of Sindhia’s 
dominions. 

Ranoji's son and successor, Jayapa Sindhia, was killed M 
Nagaur in 1759, and was in bis turh succeeded by his son Jankoji 
Sindhia. But the real founder of the state of Gwalior was 
Mahadji Sindhia, a natural son of Ranoji, who, after narrowly 
escaping with his life from the terrible slaughter of Panipat in 
1761 (when Jankoji was killed), obtained with some difficulty 
from the peshwa a re-grant of his father’s possessions in Central 
India (1769). During the struggle which followed tiie death 
of Madhu Rao Peshwa in 1773 Mahadji seized every occasion 
for extending his power and possessions. In 1775, -however, 
when Raghuba Peshwa threw himself on. the protection of the 
British, the reverses which Mahadji encountered at their hands — 
Gwalior being taken by Major Popham in i78o--opcned his 
eyes to their power. By the treaty of Salbai (1782) it was 
agreed that Mahadji should withdraw to Ujjain, and the British 
retire north of the Jumna. Mahadji, who undertook to open 
negotiations with the other belligerents, was -recognized as im 
independent ruler, and a British resident was established at his 
court. Mahadji; aided by the Brititii policy of neutrality, now 
set to work to establish his supremacy over Hindustan proper. 
Realizing the superiority of European methods of warfare, he 
availed himself of the servicte of a Savoyard soldier of fortune, 
Benoit de Boigne, whose genius for military ot^anization and 
command in the field was mainly instrumental in establishing 
the Mahratta power-. Mahadji’s disciplined ttodps nude him 
invincible. In 17&5 he re-established Shah Alam -on tiie imperial 
throne «t Delhi; and as his reward obtained for the peshwa toe 
title of -ookif-Hf-madak or vicegerent of the empire, contenting 
himself with that of his deputy. In 1788 he took advantage of 
the cruelties practised by: Gfaulam jj^ir on Shah Abun, to 
occiqiy Delhi, where he established himself as the -protectov of 
the aged emperor." -Tboui^ nominally a deputy of tiiepeshwa hs 
was now hileriof a -vast territory, indudi^ tite greater: part of 
Central India and Hindustan propw, wtiBe his ieutenants 
exacted tribute from- the chiefif of Rajputana. Ihcte con be no 
doubt that he Ixdced vith apprdHn^unthe growhigTOwer of 
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the Britidi:; hoit he ^sely avoided any; eerioas ^colfieion irith 
them. ^ 

Mafaadji died iii t and was euecedded ^by bis adopted son^ 

Daukt Rao Smdhja, h grandson of his brother Ttdcoji. WheA;i 
dining the period of unirest diat followed the deaths of the 
peshwo; Madhu Rao II., in and of Tukoji Hbtkar m 1797^ 
the Jdahratta leaders foueht over tihe oueition of supremac^^ 
the pediwa, Baji Rao IX,> the' titular head of the Mahratta 
confederation, fled from his capital and jilaced himself under 
British protection by the treaty of Pfiog [ | t | (December 31, i8oii). 
This inteiposition of the Britirii gNMiNli^ was resented by 
the confedafacy> and it bioughwon the Mahratta War of 7803. 
In the campaign that followed a combined Mahratta army, in 
which Daum Rao’s troops fumibbed the largest contingent, was 
defeated by General Arthur Wctllesley at Assaye and Argaum 
in Central India ; and Lord Lake routed Daulat Rao’s European* 
trained batulions in Northern India at Agra, Aliaarfa and 
LasWari. Daulat Rao was then compiled to sign Ihe treaty 
of Sarji Anjangaon (December 30, 1803), which stripped him of 
his territories between titt Jumna md Ganges, the district 
Broach in ^Ou^rat and other lands in the south. By the same 
treaty he was deprived of the forts of Gwalior and Gohad ; < but 
these were restored by Lord Cornwallis in 1805, when the 
Chambal river was made the northern boundary of the state. 
By a treaty signed at Burhanpur in *803 Daulat Rao further 
agreed to maintain a subsidiary forced to be paid out of the 
revenues of the territories ceded under the treaty of Sarji 
Anjangaon. When, however, in i8id he was called upon to 
assist in the suppression of the Pindaris^ though by the treaty of 
Gwalior (1817) he promised his co-operation, his conduct was so 
equivocal that in x8i8 he was forced to sign a fresh treaty by 
which he ceded Aimere and other lands. 

Daulat Rao died without issue in 18^7^ aiid his widow, Baiza Bai 
(d. 1862), adopted Mukut Rao, a boy of eleven belonging to a dis- 
tant branch of the family, who succeeded as Jankoji Kao Sindhia. 
His rule was weak ,* the state was distracted by interminable 
palace intrigues and military mutinies, and affairs went from 
bad to worse when, in 1843, Jankoji Rao, who kft no heir, 
was succeeded by another boy, adopt^ by his Widow, Tara Bai, 
under the name of Jayaji Rao Sindhia. The growth of turbulence 
and misrule now induced I^ord EUenborough to interpose, and 
a British force under Sir Hugh Gough advanced upon Gwalior 
(December 1843). Mahratta troops were defeated simul- 
taneously at MaWajpur and Funniar (December 29), with the 
result that the Gwalior government signed a treaty ceding 
territory with revenue sufficient for the maintenance of a con- 
tingent force to be stationed at the capital, and limiting the 
future strength of the Gwalior army, while a council of regency 
was appointed durihg the minority to act under the inesi^t^s 
advice. In 1857 the Gwalior contingent joined the mutineers ; 
but the maharaja himself remained loyal to the British, and fled 
from his capital until the place was retaken and his authority 
restored by Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) oh the 19th of 
June tSjfl. He was rewarded with the districts of Neemuch 
and Amjhera, but Gwalior fort was occupied by British troops 
and was only restored to his son in 1886 by Lord Dufferm. 
Jayaji Rao, who died in 1886, did much for the development of 
bis state. He was created a G.C.SJ. in 1861, and subsequently 
became a counsellor of the empress, a G.C.B. and C.I.E. 

His son, the maharaja, Madhava Kao Sindhia, O.C.S.I., was 
bom in 1877. During m minority the state was administered 
for eight years by a council of regency. He was entrusted with 
ruliqg powers in S894, and in all respects continued the ri^rihing 
policy of the councSl, while paying personal attmtion to every 
depaTtment, being a keen solaier, an energetic administrator, and 
fulfy’ alive to the relsponsibiliries attaching to his position, ite 
was created an honorary aide-de-oamp to the king^mperor ahd 
an honorary colonel in the British army. He went to ^C 3 iina as 
bntefljr officer to General GaSelee in 1901, and provided the 
expedition with a hospital ship* at his own expense, while^ his 
{mperial Service Transport (>iM proved a usefulauxiliary to the 
Brmsfa oMy in the Ghitral and Tirah expeditions. . ^ 


The QiT dr CwAiitm Is 76 w. by mil S. of Agwt,' and had a 
population in 1901 of 1 19,433. This total includes* the new town 
df Lashkar or ^ the Camp which is the modem capita) of the 
state and old Gwalior. The old town has a threefold iiiterost •: 
first as a very ancient seat of Jain worship ; second^ for its 
example of palace architecture Of the best Hindu period (i486*- 
1316 ) } and thirdly as an historic fortress. There are seveisd 
fomarkable Hindu temples within the fort. One, known os the 
Baku, k beautifully adorned with bas-reliefs. It was 
finished in A.i>* 1093, and, though much dilapidated, still forms a 
most picturesque fragment. An older Jain temple has been used 
as a mosepM. Another temple in the fortress dr CW^dlior it laalled 
the TeUrMaHdif, or “ Oilman’s Temple.” This building was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu, but afterwards converted to the 
worship of Siva, llie most striking part of the Jaih remains at 
Gwalior is a series of caves or rock-cut sculptures, excavated in 
the rock on all sides, and numbering nearly a hundred, great and 
small. Most of them are mere niches to contain statues, though 
some are cells that may have been originally intended for 
residences. One curious fact regarding them is that, according to 
inscriptions, they were all excavated- within the short period of 
about thirty-three years, between 1441 and 1474. Some of the 
figures are of colossal size ; one, for instance, is 57 ft. high, which 
is taller than any other in northern India. 

Hie palace built l:^ Man Singh (1486^x516) forms the most 
interesting example of early Hii^u work of its class in India. 
Another palace of even greater extent was added to this in 1516 ; 
both Jehangir and Shah Jahan added palaces to these two— the 
whole making a group of edifices unequalled for picturesqueness 
and interest by anything of their class in Central India. Among 
the apartments in the palace was the celebrated chamber, nmed 
the Baradari, su|^rted on 12 columns, and 45 ft. square^ with a 
stone roof, forming one of the most beautiful paiace-^halls in the 
world. It was, besides, singukriy interesting from the expedients 
to which the Hindu architect was forced to resort to imitate the 
vaults of the Moslems. Of the buildings, however, which so 
excited the admiration of the emperor Baber, probably little now 
remains. The fort of Gwalior, within which the above buildings 
are situated, stands on an isolated rock. The face is perpendicular 
and where the rock is naturally less precipitous it has been 
scarped. Its greatest length from north-east to south-west is a 
mile and a half, and the greatest breadth 900 yds. Hie rock 
attains its maximum height of 342 ft. at the northern end. A 
rampart, accessible by a steep road, and farther up by huge steps 
cut out of tlie rock, surrounds the fort. The citadel stands at the 
north-eastern comer of the enclosure, and presents a very 
picturesriue appearance. The old town of Gwalior, which is of 
considerable size, but irregularly built, and extremely dirty, lies 
at the eastern ba^ of the rock. It contains the tdmb of M^om- 
med Ghaus, erected during the early part of Akbar’s reign. The 
fort of Gwalior was traditionally built by one Surya Sen, the raja 
of the neighbouring country. In 7796 Gwalior was captured by 
Mabomm^ Ghori ; it then passed into the hands of several 
chiefs uhtil in 1559 Akbar gained possession of it, and made it a 
state prison for captives of rank. On the dismemberment of the 
Delhi empire/ Gwalior was seized by the Jat rana of Gofoid. 
Subsequently it was garrisoned by Sindhia, from whom k was 
wrested in 1780 by the forces of the East India Company, and to 
whom it was finally restored by the British in 1886. The modem 
town contains the palace of the chief, a college, a hi^ School, a 
girls’ school, a service school to train officials, a law school, 
hospitals for meh and for women, a museum, paper-milk, and a 
printing-^press issuing a state gazette. 

GwAiiOR Rbsidrncy, an administrative unit in the Central 
India agency, comprises Gwalior state and eleven smaller states 
and estates* Its toul area is 17,825 sq. m., and its population 
in X90S wiOs 'af^tBy,6i2, Of the area, 17,000 wq. m. belong to 
Gwalior State, and the agency also indudes the small states of 
Raghugarh, Khaniadhana, Faron, Garha, Umri and Bhadaura, 
iritb the Chhabra pargima of Tonk. 

GWBBDORB, a hamlet and tourist resort of Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, on the Londonderry k Ixttgh Swilly k Letterkenny 
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railway. The river Clculyi running paat the village from the 
Macung Loughs^ affoiria. salmon and troui fishing. The fine 
surrounding scenery culminates to the east, in the wud mountain 
Errigal (2466 ft.) at the upper end of the 100018 . The Olafce owes 
its popularity as a resort to Lord Geoige Kill (d. 1879)^ who also 
laboured for the amelioration of the conditions of the peasantiy 
on his estate^ and combated the IRundale system ci minute 
repartition of property. In 1889, during the troubles which 
arose out of evictions, GweedorC was the headquarters of the 
Irish constabulary, wten District Inspector Martin was openly 
murdered on attempting to arrest a priest on his way to Mass. 

i0WILT, JOSEPH (1784-X863), English architect and writer, 
was the younger Son of George Gwilt, architect surveyor to the 
county of Surrey, and was TOnn at Southwark on the nth of 
Jamu^ 1784. He was educated at St Paul’s school, and after a 
short course of instruction in his father’s office was in z8oi 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy, where in the same 
year he gained the silver medal for his drawing of the tower and 
steeple of St Dunstan-in-the-East. In i8xt he published a 
Treatise on the Equilibrium of Arches , and in 18x5 he was elected 
F.S.A. After a visit to Italy in 18x6, he. published in j8i8 
Notitia archiiectonica italiana, or Concise Notices of the Buildings 
and Architects of Italy, In 1825 he published an edition of Sir 
William Chambers’s Treatise on Civil Architecture ; and among 
his other principal contributions to the literature of his profession 
are a translation of the Architecture of Vitrwuius (1826), a Treatise 
on the Rudiments of Architecture, Practical and Theoretical (1826), 
and his valuable Encyclopaedia of Architecture (1842), which was 
pubUshed with additions by Wyatt Papworth in 1867. In 
recognition of Gwilt’s advocacy of tlic importance to architects of 
a knowledge of mathematics, he was in 1833 elected a member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. He took a special interest in 
philolo^ and music, and was the author of Rudiments of the 
Anglo-Saxon Tongue (X829), and of article Music ” in the 
Encyclopaedia metrapolitana. His principal works as a practical 
architect were Markree Castle near Sligo in Ireland, and St 
Thomas’s church at Charlton in Kent. He died on the 14th of 
September 1863. 

OWTM^ NELL [El^/vnor] (1650^1687), English actress, and 
mistress of Charles II., was born on the 2nd of February 
1650/x, probably in an mley off Drury Lane, London, although 
Hereford also claims to have been her birthplace. Her father, 
Thomas Gwyn, appears to have been a broken^’down soldier of a 
family of Welsh origin. Of her mother little is known save that 
she lived for some time with her daughter^ and that in 1679 she 
was drowned, apparently when intoxicated, in a pond at Chelsea. 
Nell Gwyn, who sold oranges in the precincts of Drury Lane 
Theatre, pa.ssed, at the age of fifteen, to the boards, through the 
influence of. the actor Charles Hart and of Robert Duncan or 
Dungan, an officer of the guards who had interest with the 
management. Her first recorded appearance on the stage was in 
1665 as Cydaria, Montezuma’s daughter, in Dryden’s Indian 
Emperor, a serious part ill-suited to her. In the following year 
she was Lady Wealthy in the Hon. J[ames Howard’s comedy The 
En^isk Monsteufi Pepys was delighted with the playing of 
“ pretty, witty NcU,” but when he saw her as Florimel in Diy den’s 
Secret Lave, or the Maiden Queen, he wrote so great a per- 
formance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world 
before” and, ‘*so done by Nell her merry part as cannot be 
better done in nature ” {Diary, March s 1667), Her success 
brought her. other leading roles-^Bellano, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Phelaster; Flora, in Rhodes's Florals Vagaries \ 
Samira, in Sir Robert Howard’s Surprised \ and she remained 
a member of the Druty Lane company until 1669, playing con- 
tinuously save for a brief absence in the summer of 1667 when she 
lived at Epsom as the mistress of Lord Buckhurst, afterwards 
6th earl bf Dorset {qn,). Her last appearance was as Almahide 
to the Alimanzor of Hart, in Dryden’s The Cmquest of Granada 
{x 6 jo), the production \oi which had been postponed some 
months for her return to the stage after the birth of her first 
son king; 

As ah^ctress Nell Gwyn was largely indebted to Dryden, who 


setma to have mode n infeqxmsible 

personality, and who kept her supplied with parts which suited 
her. She exoeSed in the deUvety of prologues and 

epilogues which were the fashion, fmd: the«;pok wrote for her 
some q)ec}aUy . daring extunples. It was, however, as the 
miatreas of Charliss;!!. that she . endeared herself to the public. 
I^aitly^ no doubt, her popularity was due to the disgust inspired 
her rival, Louise de K6roualle, duchess of; Portsmouth, and to 
the fact that^ while the Frenchwoman was a Catholic, she was a 
Protestant. But very jargely Jt was the result of exactly, those 
personal qualities thht^tqMialed to the monarch himself. She 
was piquante rather than pretty, short of stature, and her chief 
b^uty was her reddishrbrown hair. She was illiterate, and with 
difficulty scrawled an awkward E. G. at the bottom of her letters, 
^written for her by others. But her frank recklessness, her 
generosity, her invariable good temper, her ready wit, her 
infectious high spirits and amazing indiscretions appealed 
irresistibly to a generation which welcomed in her the living 
antithesis of Puritanism. A true child of the London stjreets,” 
she never pretended to be superior to what she was, nor to inters 
fere in matters outside riie special sphere assigned her ; she 
made no ministers, she ajqiointed to no bishoprics, and for .the 
high issues of international politics she had no concern. She 
never forgot her old friends, and, as far as is knowii, remained 
faithful to her royal lover from the beginning of their intimacy 
to his death, and, after his death, to his memory^ 

Of her two sons by the king, the elder was created Baron 
Hedington and earl of Burford and jsubseauently duke of jB 
Albans ; the younger, James, Lord Beauclerk, died in 
while still a boy. 1‘he king’s death-bed reauqg) brmher, 
“Let not poor Nelly starve,” was teithfiili/ ^"carried out by 
James II., who paid her debts from^the Secret Service fund, 
provided her with other moneys, and settled on her an estate 
with reversion to the duke of St Albans. But she did not long 
survive her lover’s death. She died in November 1687, and was 
buried on the 17 th, according to her own request, in the church 
of St Martin-in-t^ei*Field$, her funeral sermon being preached by 
the vicar, Thomnk Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
who said “ much to her praise.” Tradition credits the founda” 
tioxi of Chelsea Hospital to her influence over the king. 

See Peter Cunningham, The Story of Nell Gwyn, edited by Gordon 
Goodwin (1903) ; Waldron's edition of John Downes's Roscius 
Anglicanus (1789) ; Osmund Airy, Charles JL (1904) ; Pepys, Diary ; 
Evdiyu, Diary and Correspondence ; Origin and Early History of the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, edited by Major-General G. Hutt 1x872) ; 
Memoirs of the Life of Eleanor Gwinn (1752) ; Burnet, History of 
My Own Time, part i., edited by Osmund Airy (Oxford, 1897) ; 
Louise de Ktroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, by H. Fomeroa, txans- 
lated by Mrs Crawford (1887). 

6WTNIAD, the name given to a fish of the genus Coregonus or 
White fish (C. clupeoides), inhabiting the large lakes of North 
Wales and the north of England, At Ullswater it is known by tbe 
name of “ schelly,” at Loch Lomond by that of “ powen.” It is 
tolerably abundant in Lake Bala, keeping to the deepest .portion 
of the lake for the greater part of the year, but appearing in 
shoals near the shores at certain seasons. It is well flavoured, 
like all the species of Coregonus, but scarcely attains to the 
weight of a pound. The name gwyniad is a Welsh word, and 
signifies “ shining ” ; and it is singular that a similar, fish in 
British Columbia, also belonging to the family of Salmpnoids, is 
called by the natives “ quinnat,” from the silvery lustre of its 
scales, the word having m their language the saine zx^eamng as 
the Wel^ “ gwyniad.'* 

GTANTBEt one of the large towns of TibeC It lies,S.£. of 
Shigatse, 130 m. from the Indiap frontier axvd 145 xn. from Lhasa* 
Its central poshion at the junction of the roads from Ixwlia. fuxd 
Bhutan with those from l^dahh and Central Asia leading to 
Lhasa makes it a considerable distributing trade centre. Its 
market is the third lar^st in Tibet, coming after Lhasa and 
Shigatse, and is especially celebrated for its woollen doth and 
carpet manufactures, Here come from Lajdakh, 

Nepal and upper Tibet, bringing gold, bwax, salt, wool, . musk 
and furs, to exchai^e for tea, ;topacco, sugar, cotton go<Hjbi> 
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bi^adcloth rad The towi^ is oomiNictisr built of stone 

houses, with ^wooden balomtes Incing the msin etreet, whence 
narrow lan^ strike off into . i]funvitingsirais, a^ 
and monasteiy. In the Britisb expecfition of 1904 Gyantse 
formed the first Objective of the advance, rad the force was 
besieged here in the mission post of Changlo for some time. The 
Tibetans made a night atta^ oil the post, and were beaten off 
with scane difficulty, but subsequendy the British attacked and 
stormed the fort or jong. ^Uxider the treaty of 1904 a British 
trade agent is stationed at Gyantse. 

GYGfilS, founder of the third or; Mermnad dynasty of Lydian 
kings, he re^ed 687-652 b.c. according to H. Gelser, 690-657 
B.C. according to H. Winckler. The chronology of the Lydian 
kings given by Herodotus has been shown by the Assyrian 
inscriptions to be about twenty years in excess. Gyges was the 
son of Dascylus, who, when recalled from banistenent in Cappa-* 
docia by tibe Lydian king Sadyattes — called Candaules '' the 
Dogostrangler ” (a title of the Lydian Hermes) by the Greeks — 
sent his son back to Lydia instead of himself. Gyges soon became 
a favourite of Sadyattes and was despatched by him ^ fetch 
Tudo, the daughter of Axnossus of Mysia, whom the Lydian king 
wished to make his queen. On the way Gyges fell in love with 
Tudo, who complained to Sadyattes of his conduct. Forewarned 
that the king intended to punish him with death, Gyges assas- 
sinated Sadyattes in the night and seized the throne witih the 
help of Arselis of Mylasa, the captain of the Carian bodyguard, 
whom he had won over to his cause. Civil war ensued, which 
was finally ended by an appeal to the oracle of Delphi and the 
confirmation of the right of Gyges to the crown by the Delphian 
god. Further to secure his title he married Tudo. Many legends 
were told among the Greeks about his rise to power. That 
found in Herodotus, which may be traced to the poet Archilochus 
of Paros, described how Cradaules ” insisted upon showing 
Gyges his wife when unrobed, which so enraged her that she gave 
Gyges the choice of murdering her husband and making himself 
king, or of being put to death himself. Plato made Gyges a 
shepherd, who discovered a magic ring by means of which he 
murdered his master and won the affection of his wife (Hdt. i. 
8-14; Plato, Rep. 359; Justin i. 7j Cicero, De off. iii. 9). 
Once established on the throne Gyges devoted himself to con- 
solidating his kingdom and making it a military power, 'fhe 
Troad was conquered, Colophon captured from the Greeks, 
Smyrna besieged and alliances entered into with Ephesus and 
Miletus. The Cimmerii, who had ravaged Asia Minor, were 
beaten back, and an embassy was sent to Assur-bani-pal at 
Nineveh (about 650 b.c.) in the hope of obtaining his' help against 
the barbarians. The Assyrians, however, were otherwise 
engaged, and Gyges turned to Egypt, sending his faithful Carian 
troops along with Ionian mercenaries to assist Psammetichus in 
shaking off the Assyrian yoke (660 b.c.). A few years later he 
fell in battle against the Cimmerii under Dugdamme (called 
Lygdamis by Strabo L 3. 21), who took the lower town of Sardis, 
Gyges was succeeded by his son Ardys. 

See Nicolaus Damascenus, quoting from the Lydian historian 
Xauthus, in C. Mtiller, Fragmenia historicorum Gftucofum, iii. ; 
R. Schubert. Geschichie der Konige von Lydien (1834) t M. G. Radet, 
La Lydic et U monde gtec au temps de Mermnades (1892-1893) : H. 
Gelzer, “ Das Zeit^ter des Gyges'* (Rhein. 1875) ; H. Winckler, 
AliofienUdische Forschungen, i. (1893) ; Macan's edition of Herodotus. 

(A. H. S.) 

6TUPPUS, a Spartra general of the 5th century b.c.; he 
was the son of Cleradridas, who had been expelled from Sparta 
for accepting Athenian bnhtB (446 £.c.) and had settled at Thurii. 
His mother was probably a helot, for Gylippus is said to have 
been, like Lysander and Callicratidas, a mo^hax (see Helot). 
When Alcibiades urged the Spartans to send a general to lead the 
Syracusan resistance against the Athenian expedition, Gylippus 
was appointed, and his arrival, was undoubtedly the turning point 
of thestruggle(4i4'*4t3)« Thoughat first his long hair, his thread- 
bpe cloak rad his staff furnish^ the subject of many a jeetyand 
his . harsh and overbearii^ maimer caused grave ffiscontent, 
yet the rapidity and decisiveness of his movements, won the 
syjopathy and, respect of the Syracusans. Diodorus (xiik 2^*32), 
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probably foUowiiig Timaeus, represents him as inducing the 
Syracusans ter pkss sentence of death on the captive Athenian 
generals, but we need have no hesitation in accepting the .state- 
ment of Phi^Btus (Plutarch, Nidus, 28), a Syracusan who 
himself took part in the defence,rand !Iliucydides (vii. 86), that 
he tried, though without success, to save their lives, wirii^ to 
take them to Sparta* as a signal proof of his success. Gylippus 
fell, as his father had done, through avarice ; entrusted by 
Lysander with an ;immen$e sum which he was to deliver to the 
^hora at Sparta, he oould not resist the temptation to enrich 
himsdf and, on the discovery of his guilt, went into exile. 

ThucydkleH vi. 93. 104, vii. : Plutarch, NiciaSi 19, 21, 27, a8, 
Lyeandur, k6, x? ; Diodorus xiii. 7, 8, 28-32 ; Polyaenus i. 39. 42). 
See SVha.cu$£ (for the siege operations), commentaries on Thucydides 
and the Greek histories. 

GTLLBMBOURG-BHRENSTAHD, THOMASIIfE ORRIITIIIE, 

Baroness (1773-1856), Danish author, was bom on the 9th of 
November 1773, Copenhagrii. Her maiden name was Bunsen. 
Her great beauty early attracted notice, and before she was 
seventeen she married the famous writer Peter Andreas Heiberg. 
To him she bore in the following year a son, afterwards illustrious 
as the poet and critic Johan Ludvig Heiberg. Tn i8oo her 
husband was exiled, and she obutilied a divorce, marrying in 
December 1801 the Swedish Bairbn K. F. Ehrensvard, huhself 
a political fugitive. Her second husband, who presently adopted 
the name of Gyllembourg, died in 1815. In 1822 she followed 
her son to Kiel, where he was appointed professor, and in 1825 
she returned with him to Copenhagen. In 1827 she first appeared 
as an author by publisliing her romance of The Polonius Family 
in her son’s newspaper Flyvende Post. In 1828 the same journal 
contained The Magic Ring, which was immediately followed 
by En Hverdags historie (An Everyday Story). The success of 
this anonymous work was so great that the author adopted 
until the end of her career the name of the Author of An 
Everyday Siory.*^ In 1833-1834 she published three volumes 
of Old and New Nor^els. New Stories followed in 1835 and 1836. 
In 1839 appeared two novels, Montanus the Youngs and Ricida ; 
in 1840, une in AU ; in 1841, Near and Far ; in 1843, Cdn^e- 
spondence ; in 1844, Cross Ways ; in 1845, Two Generations. 
From 1849 ^ Baroness Ehrensvkrd-Gyllehabourg was 

engaged in bringing out a library edition of her collected works 
in twelve volumes. On the 2nd of July 1856 she died in h6r son's 
house at Copenhagen. Not until then did the secret of her 
authorship transpire ; for throughout her life she had preserved 
the closest reticence on the subject even with her nearest friends. 
The style of Madame Ehrensvard-Gyllembourg is clear and 
sparkling ; for English readers no closer analogy can be found 
than between her and Mrs Gaskell, and Cranford might well 
have been written by the witty Danish authoress. 

See J. L. Heiberg, Petev Andreas Heiberg og Thomasine Gyllembourg 
(Copenhagen, 1882), and L. Komelius-Hybcl, Rogle Bemaerkntnget 
omP. A. Heiberg og Fru Gyllembourg (Copenhagen, 1883). 

GYLLBNSTJERNA, JOHAN, Count (1635-1680), Swedish 
statesman, completed his studies at Upsala and then visited 
most of the European states and laid the foundations of that deep 
insight into international politics which afterwards distinguished 
him. On his return home he met King Charles X. in the Danish 
islands and was in close attendance upon him till the monarch’s 
death in 1660. He began his political career at the diet which 
assembled in the autumn of the same year. An aristocrat by 
birth and inclination, he was nevertheless a true patriot and 
demanded the greatest sacrifices from his own order in the 
national interests. He was therefore one of those who laboured 
most zealously for the recovery of the crown lands. In the 
Upper House he was the spokesman of the gentry against the 
magnates, whose inordinate privileges he would have curtailed 
or abolished. His adversaries vainly endeavoured to gain him 
by favour, for as court-marshal and senator Be "was still more 
hostile to the dommant patricians who folloi^ the adventurous 
policy of Ma^us de la Gardie. Thus he' o{^osed the French 
alliance which de la Gardie carried throU|;h m 1672, and con- 
sistently advocated economy in donkettic and neutrality in 
foreign affairs. On the outbreak of the war of 1675 he was the 
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amt )Jo^ and eneigetb^iai^^ of 4 faa: ysimf ChailM. 
aadfinanYhts jndi^^ Jbdeedrit in^ 

tlm the poiitknd^ he imtSBed into the yottlldid 

monaxch mce iatoih^ fdlomd by OiAtles durhig the iiidiole 
of his nriga/ in 31^679 Gyilenstjem ^ SwecBidi 

ptenipeteatiaiy at the peace amgccae iof Lund. The alliance 
which ha thea»o(Miduded with Denmark bound the two northern 
realms together in a common icM:nigti jlmlicy^ and he sought 
beddes to ' facilitate their hannomous co-opeiadon by tytry 
means in his power, la x68o^ after brmging home Qbarles XI«’s 
Danish turide from Copenhagen^ he was appointed governor-' 
geneml of Scania (SkAne)> but expired a few weeks later. 

Sea M. Hbjetj Ofversi^ a/ 3v0rigss ytW$ pMih under dren 
/dSo {Upfiala, 1075). (ItN. B.) 

0yi|KliAil4^a di^phiy of mi^llaaeous sporta, opj^nally at 
the milit^ stations of India. The word would seem to be 
a colloquial remodelling of the Hindustani (gmd-khana, ball- 
house or racquet^purt,1w substituting for gem the first syllable 
of the English word “ gymnastics.” The definitipn given in 
Yule^s Glossary is as follows : “ A place of public resort at a 
station^ where the needful facilities for athletics and games 
. . . are provided.” The name of the place was afterwards 
applied to the games themselves^ and the wprd is now used almost 
excluuyely in this sense. According to Yule the first use of it 
that can be traced was, on the authority of Major John Trotter, 
at Rurki Jn the year 1861, when a gymkhana was instituted 
there. Gyrpkhana sports were invented to relieve the ii|onotony 
of Indian , station life, and both othcers'an 4 men from the ranks 
took part in them. The first meetings consisted of promiscuous 
horse and pony races at catch weights. To these were soon 
added a second variety, originally caUed the pd^dl (funny races), 
the one generally known outside India, which consisted of 
miscellaneous races and competitions of all kinds, some serious 
and some amusing, on horseback, on foot and on bicycles. 
Among these may be mentioned the hsual military sporty ; such 
as tent-pegging, lemon-cutting and obstacle racing ; rickshaw 
racing; tilting at the ring ; sack, pillion, hurdle, egg-and-spoon, 
blindfold, threading-the-needlc and many other kinds of races 
dependiiu; uixih the inventive powers of the committees in charge, 
ahd gywi A sitni, terms signifying respec- 
tively a system of physical exercises practised either for recrea- 
tion or for the purpose of promoting the health and development 
of the body, and the building where such exercises are carried 
on. Tlxe gymnasium of the Greeks was originally the school 
where competitors in the public games received their training, 
and was so named from tiie circumstance that these competitors 
exercised naked (yv/xyos). The gymnasium was a public in- 
stitution as distinguished from the palestra, which w£^ a 
private school where boys were trained in physical exercises, 
though the term palaestra is , also often ^ed for the part of a 
gymnasium speci^ly devoted to wrestling and boxing. The 
athletic contests for which the gymnaaium supplied the means 
of training and practioe formed^ part of the social life of the 
Greeks from the earliest times. They were held in honour of 
heroes and gods; sometimes forming part pf a periodic festival, 
sometimes, of the funeral rites of a deceased chief, fn course of 
lime the Greeks grew more attached to such sports ; their free 
active life, spent to a great extent in the open air, totered the 
liking almost into a passioa. The victor in any athletic contest, 
though be gained no mouey prfee, was rewarded with the hempur 
and respect , of . his fellow citizens; and A victory in the greait 
religious festivals was counted an honour for the whole state. 
In. these circuipstances the training <4 competitors for the 
greater conte^t^ became a ^matter of public conpem; and 
accordingly special buildings were provioad by the state, and 
thefr, management entrus|tea to public ofiSpiak ; The le^ulation 
of the gymnasium at Athens is attributed by Pausanias (I 39. 3) 
to Thimieus,. Sokm made {Several laws cya the subject; but 
accpr(hng to Gafen it was reduced to a sy^em ia the time of 
Cleisthenes. gymnoWor^, one from, each tribe, were 
annually. These performed in flotation the duties 
y |heir ofipic^ which were to maintain and pay the persons wfan 


imw tiaiidiuf fer pubfic cbiitests^ lb condnCt ^hC 91]^ 
great Athemao fotivais, io eaeitase >|wheral gupeK^mon ^ovnr 
the mcuralsi hl^Ttbe youths, audio adcnaimi lfeq> up the. gyo^ 
naaiunu/ Tina office was one of the ordisaiy ^ Acirinyi^ (public 
services), and great expense was entailedon the holden^ XJnder 
them were ten MophronhUu^ whose; duty was to watch the conduct 
of ttlie youths at all tnnes> and lespemly to be present at al 
their .graes. Tte piiu:tic^iteadiing andjidectmgd tl^ 
exercises for each youth were in the.hands of tJbt paeikiribaemA 
gymnasiae, the latter of whom also superintended the effect on the 
constitution of thapupils, and presermd for them when ^y were 
unwell. The deipku oiM and rubbed dust on iht bodies of the 
youths, acted as surgeons, and administered the drugs prescribed. 
According to Galen there was also a teacher of the various 
games of ball The gymnasia built to suit these various purposes 
were large buildings, which contained not merely places for each 
kind of exercise, but also a stadium, baths, covered porticos for 
practice in bad weather, and outer porticos where the philosophers 
and men of letters read public lectures and held disputations. 

^ The gymnasium of the Greeks did not long remaiix an institu- 
tion exdusivdy devoted to athletic exercises. It soon b^gan 
to be applied to other uses even more important. The d^elop- 
ment arose naturally through the recognition: by the Greeks exf 
the important place in education occupied by j^ysical culture, 
and of the relation between exercise and health. The gymnasium 
accordingly became connected with education on the one hand 
and with medicine on the other. Due training of the body and 
maintenance of the health and strength of children were 
chief part of earlier Greek education. Except the time devotra 
to letters and music, the education of boys was conducted in 
the gymnasia, where provision was made, as already mentioned, 
for their moral as well as their physical training. As they grew 
older, conversation and social intercourse took the place of the 
more systematic discipline. Philosophers and sophists assembled 
to talk and to lecture in the gymnasia, which thus became places 
of general resort for the purpose of all less systematic intellectual 
pursuits, as well as for physical exercises. In Athens there were 
three great public gymnasia— Academy, Lyceum and Cynosarges 
— each of which was consecrated to a .special deity with whose 
statue it was adorned; and each was rendered famous by 
association with a celebrated school of philosophy. Plato’s 
teaching in the Academy has given immoi^ity to that gym- 
nasium ; Aristotle conferred lustre on the Lyceum ; and the 
Cynosarges was the resort of the Cynics. Plato when treating 
of education devotes much consideration to gymnastics (see 
especially Rep. iii. and various pwrts of Laws ) ; and according 
to Plato it was the sophist Prodicus who first pointed out the 
connexion between gymnastics and health. Having found such 
ex^dses beneficial to his own weak health, he formulated a 
method which was adopted generally, and which was improved by 
Hippocrates. Galen lays tl^ greatest stress on the proper use of 
gyixmastics, and throughout ancient medical writers we find that 
special exercises prescribed' as the cure for special diseases. 

The Greek institution of the gymnasium never became popular 
with the Romans, who regarded the traming of boys in ^mnastics 
with contempt as conducive to idleness and immorality, and of 
little use from a mjlitaiy point of view ; though at Sparta 
gymnastic training had been chiefly vahied as encouraging 
warlike tastes and promoting the bodily strength needed for the 
use of weapons and the e^ormnee of hardship. Amottg the 
Romans of the r^ublic, the games in the Campus Martius, the 
duties of camp life, and the lenforced marches and other hard- 
ships of actual warfare, served to take the place of the gymnastic 
exercises required by the Greeks. The first public gymnasium 
at Rome was built by Nero and aaoth^ by Gommodus. In the 
middle ages, though jousts and feats of borsemanship and field 
sports of various Icmds were popular, tiie more ^stematic traming 
of the body which the Greeks had associated with the gymnasium 
fell into neglect ; while the tbempeutic value of Special exercises 
as understood by Hippocrates and Galen appears to have been 
l(^t sight of. Rousseau, in his £miU, was the first in nnodem 
times to call attention to the injurious consequenoes of sii^ 
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hidhlerdidiy^iMid mi the physkid 

cuhure m; mi part of edudd^ia. 

in so&k mibuRiir^ tollk influmu^ 

in Gertnmiyi enc90iorage^ by the Prussian minister Steiiv esti^ 
liihed the Tfir»kpU^/ or gymnastic schoob/Mhkh played an 
important patt daringthe War of L9teration> aiid in the political 
agitations which followed the establishniexit of tbe Gennan 
coniederation by the Congxefss of Vienna. Itie educational 
reformers Pestalossi and Froebd emphasised the need far 
systematic physical training inany complete scheme of education. 

The laterd^lopment of the classical g3manasmm {when it 
become the sdiool of intellectual culture rather than of ex- 
clusively physical exercise)^ and not the ori^nal idea, has been 
perpetuated in the modem use of the word in; Germany^ where 
the name “ gymnamum ^ is given to the highest grade of second- 
ary school^ and the association of the word with athleticism has 
been entirely abandoned. On the other hand, in England, 
France and elsewhere in Europe, as well as in America, the 
history of the word has been precisely the reverse j the con- 
nexion of the gymnasium with philosophy and mental culture 
has been dropped, and it indicates a building exclusively intended 
for the practice of physical exerdses. But whereas Greeks 
received training in the g3rmnasium for contests which are now 
designated as athUtic sp&rts {^.o.), gymnastics in the modem 
sense is a term restricted to such exercises as are usually praptised 
indoors, with or without the aid of mechanic^ appliances, as 
distingiiished from sports or games practised in the open air. 

It was not until near the end of the 19th century that gym- 
nastics were recognized in England as anything more than a 
recreation ; their value as a specifically therapeutic agent, or as 
an article in the curriculum of elementary schools, was not 
realized. More recently, however, educationists have urged with 
increasing insistence the need for systematic physical training, 
and their views received greater attention when evidence of 
deterioration in the physique of the people began to accumulate. 
During the first decade of the 20th century more than one com- 
mission reported to parliament in England in favour of more 
systematic and general physical training being encouraged or 
even made compulsory by public authority. Voluntary associa- 
tions were formed for encouraging such training and providing 
facilities, for it. Gymnastics had already for several years been 
an essential part of the training of army recruits with exceedingly 
beneficial results, and gymnasia had been established at Aider- 
shot and other military centres. Physical exercises, although 
not compulsory, obtained a permanent place in the code for 
elementary, schools m Great Britainj and much care has been 
taken to provide a syllabus of exercises adapted for the improve- 
ment of the physique of the children. These exercises are partly 
gymnastic and partly of the nature of drill ; they do not in most 
cases require the use of appliances, and are on that account 
known as “ free movements,” y/bich numbers of children go 
through together, accompanied whenever possible by music. 
On the ofitm hand at the larger public schools and universities 
there afa elaborate gymnasia equipped with a great variety of 
appara^^ the ddUul use of which demands assiduous practice ; 
and this is eaoDuieaged by annual contests between teams of 
gymnasts rqpresehtbg rival institutions. 

The vary to some extent in different gymnasia, 

.some of th^ Wtv complicated requiring a greater amount of 
spac^ ihd involving a larger cost than is often practic- 
where ftesc considerations arc negligible, 
appmniimu subl^thlitial unifontiity is to be found in the equipihent 
of gl^nasia not dil^gt^ed for specifically medical 
purposes* and in many respects the most generally 

usefol, an gymnastic apparatus is the dumb-bell. It waS in 
use in England bs early as the time of Elizabeth, and it has the 
ad\^tage that if admits of being exadtly proportioned to the 
individual strength of each leaimr, and can be adjusted in 
wekht as his strength increases. The exercises that may be 
penormed wth the dumb-bell, opmbttied with a few simple 
drill-like movements, give emplp3rinent to all parts of th^ body 
and to both Mbs equity. Dumb-bell-exercisea, therefore, wh«i 


•nmiged |udi^^ and ledth knowledge, are <adm 
for dkwekpmg Jibe physique, tod are extensively employed in 
aihoole both for beys and .ghk. Ihe bar-beH is merely a two- 
handed dumb-beB^ and its use is similar in princi^e. The 
Indian dkb is abo in use in most gymnasia ; but the risk of 
overstnuning the body by its unskiUui handling makes it leis 
generally popular than the dumb-bell. All these appliances 
may be, and often are» either in ordinary school^ms or 
elsewhere outside : the gymnasium. The usual fixed sorts of 
apparatus, the presence which (or of some of them) in a building 
may be said to constitute it a gymnasium, are the iollowing : a 
l^ping-rope; a leapmg*|»le ; a vaulting-horse; a horizontal 
bar^ 80 mounted between two upright posts that its height from 
the ground may be adjusted as desired ; parallel bars, used for 
^ercises to devdbp the muscles of the trunk and arms ; the 
trapeze consisting of a horizontal bar suspended by ropes at a 
height of 4 to 5 ft. from the ground ; tlie bridge ladder ; the 
plaj^ ; the inclined plane ; the mast ; swinging rings’; the 
prepared wall ; the horizontal beam. 

Before the end of the 19th century the therapeutic value of 
gymnastics was fully realized by the medical profession ; and a 
number of medical or surgical gymnasia came into existence, 
provided with specially devised apparatus for the treatment of 
different physical defects or weaknesses. The exercises practised 
in them are arranged upon scientific principles based on 
anatomical and physiokjgkal knowledge ; and these principles 
have spread thence to influence largely the practice of gym- 
nastics in schools and in the army. A French medkal writer 
enumerates seven distinct groups of maladies, each including a 
number of different complaints, for which gymnastic exercises 
are a recognized form of treatment ; and there are many mal- 
formations of the human body, formerly believed to be incurable, 
which are capable of being greatly remedied if not entirely 
corrected by regular gymnastic exercises practised under medical 
direction. 

The value of gymnastics both for curing defects, and still more 
for promoting health and the development of normal physique, 
is recognized even more clearly on the continent of Europe than 
in Great Britain. In Germany the government not only controls 
the practice of gymnastics but m^es it compulsory for every 
child and adult to undergo a prescribed amount of such 
physical training. In France also, physical training by gym- 
nastics is under .state control ; in Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Russia, systems more or less distinct enjoy 
I a wide popularity ; and in Finland gymna.stics are practised 
on lines that exhibit national peculiarities. The Finns intro- 
duce on exceptional degree of variety into their exercises as 
well as into the appliances devised to assist tliem ; women are 
scarcely less expert tlian men in the performance of them ; and 
the enthusiasm with whicli the system is supported produces 
the most beneficial results in the physique of the people. Inter- 
national gymnastic contests have become a feature of the revived 
Olympic Games (see Athletic Sports), and in those held at 
Athens in 1906 a team of Danish ladies took part in the comperi- 
tion and proved by their skilful performance that gymnastics 
may be practised with as much success by women as by men. 

The chief work oa the ancient gymnastics is Krause, Gymnastik 
und AgonisHk der Heiknen (1^41) : of more recent works mention 
may be made of J ^er, Gymnastik der Heiknen (1881) ; L. Grasberg^ 
Erziehun^ und Unkrricht im klassischen Alkrium (1881); J. P. 
MahaHy, Old Greek Education (1883) ; A. S. Wilkins, Nationdl 
Education in Gratce {iSy :;() ; E. Paz, Histoire de la gymnastique 
(1886); Wickenbagen, AnHke tend modeme Gymnastik (1891) ; Beoker- 
GoU, Charicks ia. ; Bmgsma, Gymnasiorum apud Graecos 4 ^scriptio 
(1855); l^etersen, Das Gymnasium der Griecken (1858]. See also 
N. Laisn6, GymnasHique praiique (Paris, 1879) ^ Collineau, La 
GymnasHque (pEuris, 1884) ; VHy^Une d Vtcok (Paris, t8S9) ; P. de 
C^bertin, La Gymnastique utiHtaire (Paris, X905) ; H. Ni&sen, 
RationiUjfiome Gymnastics (R. J.M.) 

CTimOSOPHISTS (Lat. gymnosophistae, fitom Gr. yv/Avos, 
iropumlj^, “ naked philosophers ”), the name given by the 
Greeks to certain ancient Hindu philosophers who pursued t 
asceticism to the point of regarding food And clothing as detri- 
; mental to purity of thought. From the fact that they often 
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lived as hemiiis in fortub, the Grerics also called &em Hyhhioi 
(cf . the Vdna^rasihdi in Sanskrit writingi): Di<M^es Laihtius 
(ix. 6t and 63) refers to them, and asserts riiat Pyrrho of Elis, 
the founder of pure scepticism, came undo* their influence, and 
on his return to Elis imitated their habits of life, to adwt extent 
does not appear. Strabo (xv. 71X, 714) divides them into 
Brahmans am Sarmans (or Shamans): See Jains. 

OYM1IOIFBRM8, in Botany. The Gymnosperms, with the 
Angiosperms, constitute the existing groups of seed-bearing 
plants or Phanerogams : the iinportance of the seed as a dis* 
tinguishing feature in the plant kingdom may be emphasized 
^ the use of the designation Spermophyta for these two groups, 
in contrast to the Pteridophyta and Biyophyta in whi^ true 
seeds are unknown. Recent discoveries have, however, estab- 
lished the fact that there existed in the Palaeozoic era iem* 
like plants which produced true seeds of a highly specialized 
type ; this group, for which Oliver and Scott proposed the term 
Pteridospermae in 1904, must also be included in the Sper- 
mophyta. Another instance of the production of seeds in an 
extinct plant which further reduces the importance of this 
character as a distinguishing feature is afforded by the Palaeozoic 
genus Lepidacarpon descrii^d by Scott in t9oi ; this lycopodia- 
ceous type possessed an inte^mented megi^pore, to which 
the designation seed may be legitimately applied (see Palaeo- 
BOTANV: Paloiozmc). 

As the name Gymnosperm (Gr. yv/ivo^, naked, tnripfm, seed) 
implies, one characteristic of this group is the absence of an ovary 
or closed chamber containing th^e ovules. It was the English : 
botanist Robert Brown who first recognized this important 
distinguishing feature in conifers and cycads in 1825 ; he estab- 
lished the gymnospermy of these seed-bearing classes as distinct 
from the angiospermy of the monocotyledons and dicotyledons. 
As Sachs says in his history of botany, ** no more important 
discovery was ever made in the domain of comparative mor- 
ph<jlogy and systematic botany.*’ As Coulter and Chamberlain 
express it, “ the habitats of the Gymnosperms to-day indi^te 
that they either are not at home in the more genial conditions 
affected by Angiosperms, or have not been able to maintain 
themselves in competition with this group of plants.” 

These naked-seeded plants are of special interest on account 
of their great antiquity, which far exceeds that of the Angio- 
sperms, and as comprising different types which carry us Imck 
to the Palaeozoic era and to the forests of the coal period. Hie 
best known and by far the largest division of the Gymnosperms 
is that of the cone-bearing trees (pines, firs, cedars, larches, 
&c.), which play a prominent part in the vegetation of the present 
day, especially in the higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere ; 
certain meml^rs of this class are of considerable antiquity, but 
the conifers as a whole are still vigorous and show but little 
sign of decadence. The division known as ^e Cycadophyta 
is represented by a few living genera of limited (^graphical 
range and by a large number of extinct types which in the 
Mesozoic era (see Palaeobotan y : Mesozoic) played a conspicuous 
part in the vegetation of the world. Among existing Cycado- 
phyta we find surviving types which, in their present isolation, 
their close resemblance to fossil forms, and in certain morpho- ^ 
logical features, constitute links with the past that not only 
connect the present with former periods in the earth’s history, 
but serve as sign-posts pointing the way back along one of the 
many lines which evolution has followed. 

It is needless to discuss at length the origin of the Gymno- 
sperms. The two views which fmd most favour in regard to 
the Coniferales and Cycadophyta are : (x) that both have been 
d^ved from remote filicinean anccstoxis (2) that the cycads 
are the descendants of a fem-like stocky wMe conifers have been 
evolved from lycopodiaceous ancestors. The line of descent 
of recent cycads is comparatively clear in so fat as thciy have 
undoubted affinity with Palaeoisoic plan^fii which combined 
cycadean and filicinean features; but opiniion is much more 
dvided as to the nature of the phylum from which the conifers 
are derived.^ The Cordaitaks (see Palaeobotan y : Palaeozoic) 
are represented by extinct forms only, which occupied a prominent 


poekiaq in the j^alaeozok pe^ ; these plifolls. exhfoitio 
feitureS in eoramon with the livmg Araucarias^ and others which 
invite'll cernmarisoaiwith the mautanhair tree (iSinkga biloba), 
the solitary survivor of another class of Gyimospmns,; the 
Ginkgoales (see Pauixobotany ; , Mesozoic). The Gnetales are 
h close apart^ including thf^ living geneiB> of which we kiiow 
next to nothing as regards thar past histoiy or line of descent. 
Althou^ them are several morphological features in the three 
gifoera of Gnetales which might seem to bring them into line 
with the Angiosperms, it is usual to regard these resemblances 
as parallel dev^lopmenU along distmot lines rather than to 
int^ret them as evidence of direct relationship. 


Gymndspermae. — Trees or shrubs ; leaves ' vary considerably in 
size and form. Flowers unisexual, except in a few eases (Gnetales) 
without a perianth. Monoecious or dioecious. Ovules naked, 
rarely without parpeUary. leaves, usually borne on carpophylls, 
which assume various forms. The single megaspore enclosed in tlie 
nucellus is filled with tissue (prothaUus) before fertilization, and 
contains two or more archegonia, consisting usually of a large egg>-cell 
and a small neck, rarely of an eg^-cell only and no neck {Gnetum and 
Welwitschia). Microspore spherical or oval, with or without a 
bladder-like extension of the exine, containing a protnallus of two 
or more cells, one of which produces two non-motile or motile inale 
cells. Cotyledons two or several. Seconda^ xylem and phloem 
produced by a tangle cambium, or by successive cambial zones ; no 
true vessels (except in the Gnetales) in the wood, and no companion- 
cells in the phloem. 

I. Pteridospermae (see Palaeobotany, Palaeozoic). 

II. Cycadophyta^ 

A. Cycadales (recent and extinct); 

B. Bennettitales (see Palaeobotany : Mesozoic). 

III. (see Palaeobotany : Palaeozoic), 

IV. Ginkgoales (recent and extinct). 

V. Coniferales, 

A. Taxaceae. 

B. Pinaceae, 

There is no doubt that tlic result of recent research and of work 
now in pr^ress will be to modify considerably the grouping of tlie 
conifers. The family Araucarieae, represents by Arauodria and 
Agathis, should perhaps be separated as a special class and a re- 
arrangement of other genera more in accord with a natural systcim of 
dassincation will soon be possible but for the present its twofold 
subdivision may be retained. 

VI. Gnetales, 

A. Ephedroideae. 

B. Gnetoideae. . 

C. Welwitschioideae (Tumboideae). 

Cycadophyta. — A. Cy caddies, tuberous or columnar, iiot 
infrequently branched, rarely epiphytic (Peruvian species of Zamia) ; 
fronds pinnate, bi-pinnate in the Australiani genus Bowenia, Dioeci- 
ous ; flowers in the form of cones, except the female flowers of Cycas, 
which consist of a rosette of leaf-like carpels at the apex of the .stem. 
Seeds albuminous, with one integument ; the single embryo, usually 
bearing two partially fused cotyledons, is attached to a long tangled 
suspensor. Stems and roots increase in diameter by secondary 
thickening, the seconda^ wood being produced by one cambium or 
developeoT from successive cambium-rings. 

The cycads constitute a homogeneous group of a few living 
members confined to tropical and sub-tropical regions. As a fairly 
typical and well-known example of the Cyca- 
daceae, a species of the genus Cycas {e,g, C. 
circinalis, C, revoluta, &c.) is briefly de- 
scribed. The stout columnar stem may jr 

reach a height of 20 metres, and a diameter 
of half a metre ; it remains either unbranched 
or divides near the summit into several short 
and thick branches, each branch terminating 
in a, crown of long pinnate leaves. The sur- 
face of the .stem is covered with rhomboidal 
areas, which represent the persisteni bases 
of foliage- and scale-leaves. In some species 
of Cycas there is a well-defined alternation of 
transverse zones on the stem, consisting of 
larger areas representing foliage-leaf bases, 
and similar but smaller areas formed by the 
bases of scaledeaves (Fand 5, fig. i). The 
scale-leaves clothing the terminal . bud are 
linear-lanceolate in form, and of a brown or x.— *6tem of 

yellow colour ; they are pushed aside as the . Cycas. F, foliage- 
stem-axiis elongates and becomes shrivelled, leaf bkses; 5, scaie- 
finally foiling of, leaving projecting bases leaf basas. 
which are eventually cut off at a still lower I 

level. Similarly, {tbedead,fnmdsialloff,leayingazagged petiole, whkh 
is afterwards separated from the stem by an absciss-layer a short 
distance above the base, th fome species of Cycas the leaf-baiws 
do not persist ks a permanent covering to the stem, but the siirfoee 
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Fio. %j~^yeas siamensis. 


iiA Qbvwed 'With a wrinkM bark, as in (;yci» 4 Mnm$$Ut .y^ldc^ a 
steiii^ nnusnat fdvm (fig* 2\, Small tabarous abbota^ comparable on 
a lam' ica]^ with the bulbils of occasion 

product in the axils of some of the persistettt leat^basee ; these are 
characteristic of sickly plants, and serve ‘as a misans of vegetative 
reproductibii; In the genus Cyc 4 $ the female flower is peculiar 
among cyeads in consisring of a' terminal ^own of separate leaf^like 
carpefi severtd inches in length ; the apical portion of each carpellary 
leaf m^y be broadly triangular In fonn, nnd deeply dissected on the 
margins into narrow wo( 3 ly appisndeges like mdimentary pinnae. 

I From the lower part of a 
carpel are produce several 
laterally placed ovules, 
which become br^[ht red 
car orange on ripening ; the 
bri^t 'fleshy seeds, which 
in some species are as large 
as a goose's egg, and the 
tawny spreading carpels 
produce a pleasing com- 
bination of colour in the 
midst of the long dark^green 
fronds, which curve grace- 
fully upwards and outwards 
frohi the summit of the 
columnar stem. In Cycas 
the stem apex, adH:er produc- 
ing a cluster of carpellary 
leaves, continues to elongate 
and produces more bud- 
scales, which are afterwards 
pushed aside as a fresh 
crown of f rondsis developed. 
The young leaves of Cycas consist of a straight rachis bearing numer- 
ous linear pinnae, traversed by a single midrib ; the pinnae are 
circinately coiled like the leaf of a fern (fig. 3). The male flower of 
Cycas conforms to the type of structure characteristic of the cycads, 
and consists of a long cone of numerous sporophylls bearing many 
oval pollen-sacs on their lower faces. The type described serves as a 
convenient representative of its class. There are eight other living 
genera, which may be clasaiiied as follows : — 

Classification.-^A. Cycadeae , — Characterised by {a\ tiie alternation 
of scale- and foUage-lcaves (fig. i) on the branchea or unbranched 
stem ; (b) the growth of the main stem through the female flower ; 
(r) the presence of a prominent single vein in the linear pinnae ; (<f) 
the structure of the female flower, which is |>ecuUar 
in not having the form of a cone, but consists of 
numerous independent carpels, each of which bears 
two or more lateral ovules. Represented by a single 
genus, Cycas, (Tropical Asia, Australia, &c.). 

B. Zamieos.-^Thie stem docs not grow through 
the female flower ; borii male and female flowers 
are in the form of cones, (a) Stangerieae,^ 
Characterized by the leru-like venation of the 
pinnae, which have a prominent midrib, giving 
off at a wide angle simple or forked and 
occasionally anastomosing lateral veins. A single 
genus, Stangeria, conflned to South Africa, (b) 
Euzamieae , — ^Thc pinnae are traversed by several 
parallel veins. Bowenia, an Australian cyca^ is 
peculiar in having bi-pinnate fronds (fig. 5). The 
various genera are distinguished from one another 
by the shape and manner of attachment of the 
pinnae, the form of the carpellary scales, and to 
some extent by anatomical characters. Encepha- 
lartos (South and Tropical Africa). — Large cones; 
the ca^ellary scales terminate in a peltate distal 
expansion. Afocroramia (Australia). — Similar to 
Encephalaftos except in the presence of a spinous 
projection from the swollen distal end of the carpels. 
Zamia (South America, Florida, &c.). — ^Stem short 
and often divided into several columnar branches. 
Each camel terminates in a peltate head. Cerato- 
zamia (Mexico) .^Similar in habit to Macrozamia, 
but distinguished by the presence of two hom-like 
^inous processes oh the apex of the Carpels. 
Micfocycas (Cuba).— 'Like Zamia, except that the 
ends of the stamens are flat, while the apices of the carpels are 
peltate. Dioon (Mexico) (fig. 4).^— Characterized by the woolly scale- 
leaves and carpels ; the hitter terminate in a thick laminar expan- 
eion of triangular form, bearing two placental cushions, on which 
the Ovules are situated. Bmania (Australia). — Bl-pinnate fronds ; 
atem short and tuberous (fig. 5). 

The stems of cycads am mten described as unbranched ; it is true 
that hi ebmparison with conifers, in which the numerous branches, 

' springing from the mm ttem,\give a characteristic form 
to the tree, the tuberous or coGimnar stem of the Cyca- 
tJS daeeae oonstittttes a striking distinguishing feature. 

. Brandling, ' hdwever, occurs hot infrequently; in Cycat 
the inil stem often produces several dmdelaibra^like arms ; in Zamia 


Fig. 3. — Cycas. 
Young Frond. 


the th a in axle may break up near the base into several cylindrical 
branches; in simes of Dioon (fig. 4) lateral branches are^ occasion- 
ally produced. TChe South African Enczp^alarios frequently produces 
several branches. Probably the oldest example of this mus in 
cultivation is in the Botanic 
Garden of Amsterdam, its 
.age is considered by IVo- 
fessor de Vries to be about 
two thousand years : 
alriiough an accurate deter- 
mination of age is impos- 
sible, there is no doubt . mat 
many cycads grow very 
slowly and are remarkable 
for longevity. The thick 
anhour of netiole-baaes en- 
veloping &e stem is a 
characteristic Cycadean 
feature ; in Cycas the alter- 
nation of sede-leaves and 
fronds is more clearly shown 
than in other cycads ; in 
Eucephalartos, Dioon, &c., 
the persistent scale -leaf 
bases are almost equal in 
size to those of the foliage- 
leaves, and there is no 
regular alternation of zones such as characterizes some species of 
Cycets. Another type of stem is illustrated by Stangeria and Zamia, 
also by a few forins of Cycas (fig. 2), in wlidch the fronds fall ofl 



From A photogruph of a plaut in the Peradeniym 
Gsrclens, Ceylon, by Professor K. II. Yapp. 

Fio. 4.— Dteon tdult. 



Fig. 5. — Uowenia spectabilis : frond, 
completely, leaving a comparatively smooth stem. The Cycas type of 
frond, except as regards the presence of a midrib in each pinna, 
characterizes the cycads generally, except Bowenia and Stangeria. 
In the monotypic genus Bowenia the large 
fronds, borne singly on the short and thickr 
stem, are bi-pinnate (fig. 5) ; the segments, 
which are broadly ovate or rhomboidal, 
have several forked spreading veins, and 
resemble the large pinnules of some species 
of Adiantum. ' In Stangeria, also a genus 
represented by one species (.V. paradoxa of 
South Africa), the long and comparatively 
broad pinnae, with an entire or irregularly 
incised margin, are very fern-like, a cir- 
cumstance which led Kimze to describe the 
plant in £835 as a species of the fern 
Lomaria. In rare cases the pinnae of cycads 
are lobed or branched : in Dioon spinu- 
losum (Central/America) the margin of the 
segments bekrs numerous spinous pro- 
cesses ; in some 8pecie.s of Encephalaftos, 
e,g, E, horridus, the lamina IS deeply lobed 0 i/gwawwaatn ^^2 
and in a species of the Australian genus frond ; B, single piima. 
Macrozamta, M. heieromera, the narrow 

pinnae are dichotomouriy branched almost to the base (fig. 6), wd re^ 
semble the frond of some species of the fern Sekizaeag or the fossilgenus 
Baiera (Ginkgoales) . An interesting species of Cycas, C. MichoHtzti , has 
recently been described by Sir William Thisdton-Dyer from Annam, 
where it was collected by One of Messrs Sanders & Son's collectors, 
in which the pinnae instead of being of the usual simple type .are 



Fig. 6.— JUfasroMwiVi 
heteromexa. A, part of 
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^lehotomoiiity brancl^ $» in MM^ojmmiM ki/t0rom^0t, In^C^mio^ 
gnma the bnxid pttiol 4 »»bMMi is cluuracteriied by the Tptmmst ci two 
lateral eptnous proceiM, suggesting stipnlar appendages, oon^ 
parable^^ a reduoM acaie, with the large amules of the Marattiaceae 
among jFcrns. The vernation varies in different genera ; in Cycae 
the rachis is etraight and the pinnae ciccinately coiled 3) ; :in 
Encef>halarto$f Dioofty d:c., both rachis and segments are straight ; in 
Zamta the nktiii bent or slightly coiled, bcarii^ straight pin^. 
The young jjsaves arise on the stem-apex as conical protuberances 
with winged borders, on which the pinnae appear as rounded humps, 
uiuatty^in basipetal order ; the scale-leaves m their young condition 
receglUs fronds, but ^e lajhiaa lodinins undeveloped. A feature of 
intoAst in connmdon witfa^the pli^geny of cycads is the presence of 
long hairs clothijif the and forming a cap on the summit 

of the stem<>apsgl^Or attached to the bases of petioles ; on some fossil 
cycadcan plaA#^|bess outgrowths have the form of scales, and are 
identical in stnu^ursuflth the ramenta (paleae) of themaiority of ferns. 

l*he male .ffMera of cycads are constructed on a uniform plan, 
and in all clues ooNMist of an axis bearing crowded, spirally dis- 
p- posed •pifeophyll.s. These are often wedge^haped and 

rioww, angtffar ; ’ in some cases they consist of a short, thick 
stalk, terminating in a peltate expansion^ or prolonged upwards in 
the form of a triangular lamina. The sporangia (pollen^^acs), which 
occur on the under-sIde of the stamens, are often arranged in more or 
less definite groups or sori, interspersed with hairs (paraphyses) ; 
dehiscence takes place along a line marked out by the occurrenoe of 
smaller and thinner-walled cells bounded by larger and thicker- 
walled elements, which form a fairly prominent cap-liko annulus ** 
near the aiHix of the sporangium, not unlike the annulus characteristic 
of the Schisacaceae among ferns. The sporangi^ wall, consisting 
of several layers of cells, encloses a cavity containing numerous oval 
spores (pollen-grains). In structure a cycadean sporangium recalls 
those of certain ferns (Marattiaceac, Osmundaccae and Schizaeaceac;), 
but in the development of the i^ores there are certain peculiarities 
not met with among the Vascular Cryptogams. With the exception 
of Cycas, the female flowers are also in the form of cones, bearing 
numerous carpollary scales. In Cyw fnvoluta and C. circinalis each 
leaf-like carpd may produce seveiiU laterally attached ovules, but 
in C. Normanhyana the carpel is shorter and the ovules are reduced 
to two ; this latter type brings us nearer to the carpels of Dioon, in 
which the flower has the form of a cone, and the cistal end of the 
carpels is lon|;er and more leaf-like, than in the other genera of the 
Zamieae. which are characterised by shorter carpels with thick 
peltate heads bearing two ovules' on the morphok^ically lower 
surface. The cones of cveads attain in soirie cases {e.g, Encephalartos) 
a considerable size, reaching a length of more than a toot. Cases have 
been recorded (by Thisdton-Dycr in BncephaltlHos and by Wicland 
in Zamia) in which the short carpellary cone-scales exhibit a foliace- 
ous form. It is interesting that no monstrous cycadean cone ha.H 
been described in which ovuliferous and .staminatc appendages are 
borne on the same axis ; in the Bennettitales (see Palaeobotany ; 
Mesozoic) flowers were produced bearing bn the same axis both 
androecium and gynoecium. 

The pollen-grains when mature consist of three cells, two small 
and one large cell ; the latter grows into the pollcn-tubc, as in the 
Coniferales, and from one of the small cells two large 
Micro* ciliated spermatozoids are eventually i)roduccd. A 
remarkable exception to this rule has recently been 
recorded by Caldwell, who found that in Microcycas 
Caloeomo the body-cells may be eight or even ten in 
numljcr and the srorm-cells twice as numezons. One of 
the most important discoveries made during the latter part of the 
X9th century was that by Ikeuo, a Japanese botanist, who ffrst 
demonstrated the existence of motile malo cells in the genus Cycas. 
Si m il ar spermatozoids were observed in some species of Zamia by 
H. }. Webber, and more recent work enables us to assume that all 
cycads prodtu^ ciliated male gametes. Before following the mwth 
of the pollen-grain after pollinatioa, we wttl briefly describe the 
structure of a cycadean ovule. An ovule consists of a conical nucellus 
surrounded by a aioglc integiunent. At an caily stage of develop- 
ment a large cell mi^es its appearance in the central region of the 
nucellus ; mis incroa.ses in atce and oventuaUy forms three cells ; the 
lowest of these grows vigorously and constitutes the mega spore 
(embryo-vsac) , which ultima^vaboorbs the greater partof the nucellua. 
The megaspore-nucleus divides repeatedly, and cells are produced 
from the peripheral region inwards, whidi eventually fill the spore- 
cavity with a homogeneous tissue <prothallus) ; some of the super- 
ficial cells at the micropylar end of the megaspore increase in siee and 
divide by a tangential wall into two, an nppe^ cell which gives rise 
to tlie short two-celled neck of the archegonium^ and a lower cell 
wsfaich develops into a large egg-cell. Each megaspore may contain 
a to 6 archegoniai During the growth off the ovum nourishment is 
supplied from tlie contents of the cells imlnedtately sunrpunding the 
egg-cell, as in the developraBnt ol the ovum of Einus and other 
comfers. Meanwhile the tissue in the apical region of the nncelius 
has been ikndergoing diaorgaiiisatioii, which results in the formataon 
of a. pollen -chamber (fig. 7, C) immediately above the: snegSr 
spore. BoUination in cycadB has always been daaoribed as 
aiiomophilou% but according to racent obaervationa by Pearson 
on .South African species it seems prcfliable that, at least in some 



Fzo; 7.— Part of Ovule in lohgl- 
tu^inal section, (After Webben)' 
Mrihiflin. A Poflen-^bs. 

Archegdflia. Pg, Polieh-grain. 

Nucellus. Gf Generative cell 

Pollen-chamber. (second cell of 
pollen-tube). 


the poUen Is convi^ad to the ovidearby animal asmicy. 

Tlrn teUsn^'giamsffnd their way between the cfU((pophylla^.wriSQll at 
the tMne of pollination aae aUghily apartowing to the elongatiion of 
the tetemombf tiie flowei>axb^ and pees into the poDen<<ihiumber ; 
the large cell of tim tmUen^grimin afowSr<^^ into a tube (Pf), which 
penetrates the aucetuur tissue ana often branches repeatedly ; the 
pdlen-grain itself v with the pf othaUus-caUii^ projects freely into the 
poUenichamher (ito. 7). The nwcleua pf rae putennoet (second 
small cril (flg. 7, G) divides, and one of the daughter-^nuclei passes 
out of the cell, and sxsy enter the lowest (firsQ smaU cell. The 
outermost cell/ by the division of the re m ai nin g nucleus, produces 
two large mirmatosoids 
(flg. 8, a, In Micro* 
eycas x6 sperm-cells are 
produced. In the course 
of divison two bodies ap- , 
pear in the cytoplasm, 
and behave as centro- 
somes during the karyo- 
kinesis; they flraduaUy 
become threadUike and 
coil round each daughter 
nucleus. This thread 
gives rise to a spiral cili- 
ated band lying in a de- 
pression on the body of 
each spermatozoid ; the 
large spermatozoids 
eventually e.scape from 
the pollen-tube, and are 
able to perform ciliary 
movements in the watery 
liquid which occurs 
tween the thin papery 
remnant of nuoellar tissue 
and the archegonial necks. Before fertilization a neck-canal cell is 
formed by the division of the ovum-nucleus. After the body of a 
spermatozoid has coalesced with the egg-nucleus the latter divides 
repeatedly and forms a mass of tissue which grows more vigorously 
in the lower part of the fertilized ovum, and extends upwards 
towards the apex of the ovum as a peripheral layer of paren- 
chyma surrounding a central space. By further growth this 
tissue gives rise to a proembryo, which consists, at the micro- 
pylar end. of a sac ; the tissue at the chalazal end grows into a long 
and tangled suspensor, termiimting in a mass of cells, which is 
eventually differentiated into a radicle, plumule and two cotyledons. 
In the ripe seed the integument assumes the form of a fle.shy envelope, 
succeeded internally by a hard woody shell, internal to which is 
a thin papery mombranc-—the apical portion of the nucellus— which 
is easily dissected out as a oonical cap covering the apex of the 
endosperm. A thorough examination of cyca- 
dean seeds has recently been made by Miss Stopes, 
more particularly with a view to a coiimarison of 
their vascular supply with that in Palaeozoic 
gynwospenoous seeos Urlora, 1904). The first 
leaves borne on the seedling axis are often scale- 
like, and these are followed by two or more larger 
laminae, which foreshadow the pinnae of the adult 
frond. 

The anatomical structure of the vegetative 
oraansof recent cycads is of special interest as 
affording important evidence of rcla- „ 

tionship with extinct types, and with ^ 
other groups of recent plants. Brongniart, who 
was the first to investigate in detail the anatomy 
of a cycadean stem, recognized an agreement, as 
jegards the secondary wood, with Dicotyledons 
and G3rmnospefcmB, rather than with Monoco- 
tyledons. lie drw attention also to certain 
structural ishoaSlarities between Cycas and Ginkgo, 

The main anatomical features of a cycad stem 
may be summarized os follows: the centre is 
occupied bya large parenchymatous pith traversed ^ - 

by numerous secretoiy canals, and in some genera PS* poIien-gram ; 
by cauline vascular bundles ie.g, Mncephalartoc 
and Macrogamia)^ In addition to these cauline 
strands (confined to tlie stem and not connected Webber.) 
with the leaves), collateral bundles ^are often .mat with in the 
pith, which form the vascular BuppW of ternixitel flowers borne at 
intervals on the apex of tixe stem. Theee latter bundletiiiay be seen 
in sections of old stems to ipursue a more or lets horizbfitel course, 
passing outwards throiis^ the main woody evlinder. This lateral 
course is due to the more vigorous growth ol the axillary branch 
forined near the base of each flower, which is a terminal structure, 
and, exciept in the female JSbwer of Cycas, puts a limit to the 
apical growth of the stqm. The vJgorcms lateral jteanch therefore 
amtiniies tiie line of the main axis. *Tfae pith k encircled n 
cylinder of Beoondery wood/conskthig of single or nufltiple radki 
rows of tracheuk.eeparaAed by. broad medullary rays composed Off 
laige pmenchymateius oelk me tracheids bear niimcsrousw 



Fig.S.— 

Proximal end of 
Pollen -tube, a, 
a, Spermatozoids 
from 0 of fig. 7 ; 
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of stem. 


Fig. aeroiamia. 

Diagrammatic traneverae 
section of part 
(After Worsdell.) 
pd, Periderm in leaf-bases. 

Ik, Lea^traceS in cortex. 
ph, Phloem. 

X, Xylem. 

fn, Medullary btindl^^ 
c, Cortical bundles. 


pitsoattondklwallp. iaii#Ja«ge»e««^U«cy«9»fh»tBto wo^ 
a (tacactsrirtk rainncliyiaatew w.l» 

mairked coistiaat to the move comi^t wood •> eoniunr. The 
pteotoxylem-elmeats are sitiiated at the eqickenta;riiixier edge of the 
eecoodary wood, and^^y occur as amall 

Mhi mass of wood. ShodTsad r^Usulately^pitted tracheal cells, 
similar to tmcheids, often occur ,ia the cureummedullary region of 
cycadean stems. In an old stem of CyoaSi Emotph^ltufUts os Aferro- 

JONIM the aeoondacy wood consists of 
seveial rather unevenly concentric 
sones, while in some other gmera it 
forms a continiioim mass as in coni- 
fers and normal dicotyledons. These 
concetiikic rings of aecondsury xylem 
add phloem (hg. gif afitord a cbaiacter- 
istie iC^adean feature. After the 
caecum hM been active for some 

^oem, the latter eonsis^g^ of sieves 
tabes, phloem-parenchyma and fre- 
quently thtck-waUed fibres, a second 
cambium is developed in the peri- 
c^le: this produces a second vascular 
sotie, which is in turn followed by a 
thkd cambium, and so on, until several 
hollow cylinders are developed. It 
has been recently shown that several 
cambium-zones may remain in a state 
of activity, so that the formation of a 
new cambium docs not necessarily 
mark a cessation of growth in the 
more intemai meristematic rings. It 
occasionally happens tliat groups of 
xylem and phloem are developed 
internally to some of the vascular 
rings : these are characterized by an 
inverse orientation of the tissues, 
the xylem being centrifugal and the 
phloem centripetal in its development. 
The broad cortical region, which con- 
tains many secretory canals, is tra- 
versed by numerous vascular bundles (fig. g, c) some of which pursue 
a more or less vertical course, and by frequent anastomoses witii one 
another form a l^se reticulum of vascular strands ; others are leaf- 
traces on their way from the stele of the stem to the leaves. Most of 
these cortical bulges are collateral in structure, but in some the xylem 
and phloem are concontricaUy arranged ; the secondary origm of 
these bundles from procambium-strands was described by Mettenius 
in his paper of z86o. During the increase in thickness of a 

cycadean stem successive layers of cork-tissue are formed by phello- 
geris in the persistent bases of leaves (fig. 9, pd)^ which increase in size 
to adapt themselves to the growth of the vascular zones. The leaf- 
traces of cycads are remarkable both on account of their course and 
their anatomy. In a transverse section of a stem (fig. 9) one sees 
some vascular bundles following a horizontal or slightly oblique 

course in thecortex, s tretch- 
ii^ for a longer or shorter 
distance in a direction con- 
centric with the woody 
cylinder. From each leaf- 
hose two main bundles 
spread right and left 
twugh the cortex of the 
stem (fig. 9, k), and as they 
curve gradually towards the 
vascular ring they present 
the appearance of two 
rather flat ogee curves, 
usually spoken of as the 
leaf-trace girdles (fig. 9, if). 
The distal ends of these 
girdles give ofi several 
branches, which traverse 
the petiole and raohis as 
numerous coUatend bundles. The complicated girdle-like course is 
characteristic of the leaf-traces of most recent cycads, but in some 
cases, s.g. in Zamia fi<nridaMa, the traces are described by Wieland 
in his recent monograph on American fossil cycads (Carnsgis luifttu- 
turn JPufi/i'cafions, 1x906) as possesaing a more direct course similar to 
that in Mesozoic genera,. ■ A leafTtrace, as it passes through the cortex, 
has a ooUaterat structure, the protoxylem being situated at riie inner 
edge of the xylem ; when it reaehes the leaf-base the position of the 
spiral tracheids is gradually altered, and the endarch arrangement 
{piotoxylem internal) gives place to a mesarch structure (protoxylem 
more or lesstoeotral and not on the edge of theexylem strand), ina 
examined in the basal portiem of a leaf the bulk of the xylem 
to heoentrifugal in position^ but internally to the pratoqt^rikm 



Fig* zo. — GinAgo biloba. Leaves* 


1, the eestrilngaf wood being repxeseoted 


by a small arqot tracheids external to the protoxylem and separated 
from it by a few parenchymatous elements. Finally, in the^pinnae of 
the frond the centrifugal xylem may disappear, the protoxylem being 
now exarcti in position and abutting on the phloem,. Similar^ in 
the sporophylls 0$ some cycads the bundles are endarch near the base 
and mesacca near, the distal end of the stamen or carpd. The 
vascular system of cycadean seedlings presents some features worthy 
of note; oentripetm xylem occurs in the cotyledonary bundles 
associated with transfusion- tracheids. The bundles from the 
cotyledons pursue a direct course to 
do not assume the girdle^form char- 
acteristic of the adult plant. This 
iaof interest from the point of view 
of the comparison of lUcent cycads 
with extinct species {JEk/nneitiin), in 
which the leaf-tmces follow a much 
more direct course than in modern 
cycads. The mesarch structure of 
the leaf-bundles is met with in a leas 
pronounced form in the flower ped- 
uncles of some cycads. This fact is 
oi importwice as showing that the Tia. ii.— Ginkgo adianMd0S. 

type of vascular structure, which Fossil (Eocene) leaf from the 
characterized the stems of many Island of Mull. 

Palaeozoic genera, has not entirely 

disappeared from the stems of modern cycads; but the mesarch bundle 
is now confined to the leaves and peduncles. The roots of sonic cycads 
resemble the stems in producing several cambium- d-w,#* 
rings; they possess 2 to e protoxylem-groups, and are ^ 
characterize by a broad pericyclic zone. A common phenomenon in 
cycads is the px^uotion of roots which grow upwards (apogeotropic), 
and appear as coralline branched structures above the level of the 
ground ; some of the cortical cells of tliese roots are hypertrophied, 
and contain numerous filaments of blue-green Aigao (Nostocaceaci), 
which live as endop^asites in the cell-cavities. 

Gixkgoales. — This riass-designation has been recently pr^osed 
to give emphasis to the isolated position of the genus Ginkgo 
(Salisburta) among the Gymnosperms. Ginkgo biloba, the maiden- 
hair tree, has usually been placed by botanists in the Taxeae in the 
neighbourhood of tlm yew (Taxus), but the proposal by Eichler in 
1852 to institute a special family, the Saiisburieae, indicated a 
recognition of the existence of special characteristics wliich dis- 
tinguish the genus from other mumbcis of the Couiferae. The 
discovery by the Japanese botanist Hirase of the development of 
ciliated spermatozoias in the pollen-tube of Ginkgo, in place of the 
non-motile male cells of typical conifers, served as a cogent argument 
in favour of separating tiie genus from the Coniferales and placing it 
in a class of its own. In 17x2 Kaempfer published a drawing of a 
Japanese tree, which he described under the name Ginkgo ; this term 
was adopted in 1771 by Linnaeus, who spoke of Kaempfer’s plant as 
Ginkgo bihba. In X797 
Smito proposed to use iiie 
name ixUisburiaadianti folia 
in preference to the un- 
couth" genus Ginkgo and 
** incorrect" specific term 
hiloha. Both names are still 
in common use. On account 
of the resemblance of the 
leaves to those of some 
species of Adianlum, the 
appellation maiden-hair tree 
has long been given to 
Ginkgo biloba. Ginkgo of 
special interest on account 
of its isolated porition among 
existing plants, its restricted 
geographical distribution, 
and its great antiquity (see 
Palaeobotany,: Mesozoic), 

This solitary survivor of an 
ancient stock is almost ex- 
tinct, but a few old and pre- 
sumably wild trees aru re- Fig. 12. — Ginkgo bilobao A, Male 
corded by travellers, in parts flower; B, C, single stamens; D, 
of China. Ginkgo is common female flower, 
asasacredtreeinthegardens • 

of temples in. the.Far East, and often cultivated in North America amd 
Europe. Ginkgo, biloba, which may reach a height of over 30 metres, 
forms a tree of pysramidri shape with a smooth grey bark. The leaves 
(flgs. xo and ti) have a long, slender petiole terminattojU^ in a fan- 
shaped lamina, which may be entire, divided by a mediaii indison into 
two wedge-shaped lobes, or subdivided into severri narrow segments. 
The venatipA is like that of many ferns, e.g. A dianHem ; the lowest 
vein in each half of the lamina follows a course parallel to the edge, 
and gives off numerous branches, which fork repeatedly as they 
spread in fi palmate manner towards the leaf margin. The foliage* 
leaves occrir either scattered on long shoots of unlimited growth, or at 
the apex of short shoots (spurs), which may eventually elongate into 
tongshoota. 



the stele of the main axis, and 
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fto, 13. — Ginkgo* Apex pf OviUe. and 
PoUen-grain. (After Hirase.) 


The flcwOT ate idtoedcma; The male floweiti<flg. w), borne In tbe 
axil of eeale-leavee, oofuiist ol a stalked centihl axis bedrtog loosdy 
disposed stMieiis ; each stamen consists of a slender 
FHtwon* filament timdhating in a small apical scale, which bears 
usually two, but ttot Uiffequen'dy three orfbiir pollea-sads (ftg. la, C), 
The axis of the flower is a shoot bearing leaves in the form of stamensi 
A mature poUeA-giain Contains a prothallus of 3 to 5 cells (Fig. 13, 
Pg ) ; tile mtinatoxtends over two-thirds of the circumference, leaving 

a thin portion of the wim, 
which on collapsing pro- 
duces a longitudinal 
groove similar to the 
median depressioo on the 
p^en- grain of a cycad. 
The ordinary type of 
female flower hhs tiie form 
of a long, naked peduncle 
bearing a single ovule on 
either side Of the apeg 
(fig. X2), the base of each 
being enclosed by a small, 
collar-like rim^ the nature 
of which has been vari- 
ously interpreted. A 
young ovule consists of a 
conical nucellus sur- 
rounded by a single in- 
tegumentterminating as a 
two-lipped micropyle. A 
large pollen-chamber 
Pollen- tube (proximal end). occupies the apex of the 

c, PoUen-ebamber. nucellus; immediately 

s, Upward prolongation of megaspore, below this, two or more 

a, Arcbegonia. archegonia (hg. 13, a) are 

Pgi Pollen-grain. developed in the upper 

EXf lixinct region of the megas^re, 

each consisting of a large 
egg-cell surmounted by two neck-cells and a canal-ccU which is 
cut off shortly before fertilisation. After the entrance of the pollen- 
grain the pollen-chamber becomes roofed over by a blunt pro- 
tuberance of micellar tissue. The megaspore (embryo-sac) con- 
tinues to grow after pollination until the greater part of the nucellus 
is gradually destroyed ; it also gives rise to a vertical outgrowth, 
which projects from the apex of the megaspore as a short, thick 
column (fig. 13, e) supporting the remains of the nucellar tissue 

which forms the roof ot the pollen-chamber (fig. 13, <r). Surround- 

ing the pitted wall of the ovum there is a definite layer of large 
cells, no doubt representing a tapetum, which, as in cycads and 
conifers, plays an important part in nourishing the growing egg-cell. 
The endosperm detached from a large Ginkgo ovule after fertilization 
bears a close resemblance to that of a cycad ; the apex is occupied by 
a depression, on the floor of wliich two small holes mark the position 
of the archegonia, and the outgrowth from the megaspore apex 
projects from the centre as a short j)eg. After pollination the polien- 
txitid grows into the nucellar tissue, as in cycads, and the pollen-grain 
itself (fig. 13, Pg) liangs down into the TOllen-chamber ; two large 
spirally ciliated spermatozoids are procfuced, their manner of de- 
vetoment ameing very closely with tliat of the corresponding cells 
in Cycas and Znntia* After fertilization the ovum-nucleus divide.s 
and cell -formation proceeds rapidly, especially in the lower part of 
the ovum, in which the cotylecfon and axis of the embryo are differ- 
entiated ; tile long, tangled suspensor of the cycadean embryo is not 
found in Ct'iit/tgo. It is often stfi^ed that fertilization occurs after the 
ovules have fallen, but it has been demonstrated by Hirase that this 
occurs while the ovules are still attached to the tree. The ripe seed, 
which grows as large as a raider small plum^ is enclosed by a thick, 
fleshy envtelope covering a liard woody slicll with two or rarely three 
longitudinal keels. A pupeiy remnant of nucellus lines the inner face 
of the woody shell, and, as in cycadcan seeds, the apical portion is 
readily separate^ as a cap covering the summit of the endosperm. 

The morphology df the female flowers has been variously inter- 
preted by botanists ; the peduncle bearing the ovules has been 
described as homologous with the petiole of a foliage-leaf and as a 
shoot-structure, the collar-like envelope at the base of tlie ovules 
lieing referred to as a second integument or arillus, or as the repre- 
sentative of a carpel. The evidence afforded by nonxial and abnormal 
flowers appears to be in favour of the following interpretation : The 
peduncle is a shoot bearing two or more carpels. Each ovule is 
enclosed at the base by an envelope or ocdlar homologous with the 
Ismina of •a leaf ; the fleshy and hard eoatt of tlie nucellus constitute 
a single integument The stalk of an ovule, considerably reduced in 
nocml flowers and mneh larger in some almormal flowers, is homo- 
logous with a leaf-stalk, with which it agrees in the structure and 
number of vascular bundles. The facts on which this description is 
based ate derived partly from anatomical evidence, and in from 
an accofunt given by a Japanese botanist, Fujii, of several almormal 
female floWers : in some, cases the collar , at 1 the base of an ovifle, 
often described as an arillus, is found to* pass* gradually into the 
lamina of a leaf (bearing marginal ovules (fig. B ) . The «ccunrenoe 
of more than two ovules on one peduncle is oy no means race ; a 



Fio. 14. — Ginkgo. Abnormal female 
Flowers, if, Peduncle ; 6, scaly bud ; 
B, leaf bearing marginal ovule. (After 
Fujii.) 


poiHeiilarly iMbing exasaple is demibied by ;Fuju,^ia which , aa 
uAuiuaHy thick peauacliB bearing aev4Kal stalked ovules iterminates 
in a scaly bud (fig. xfi Ai b)i Tne frequent occunrence of mote than 
two jeoUcui-Baes and the eaually common occurrence, .of additional 
ovdles have been regarded by some authors^as evidence in favour of 
the view that iancestral types* normally posaeased a greater number, 
of these organs than are usually found in the recent species. This 
view receives support from fossil evidence. Close to me . - 

npnx of a shoot the vascular bnndlerof a leaf make their ^ . 

appearance ss' double strands^ and the leaf-traces in the upper part 
Of a shoot have the form of distinct bundles, which in the older pah of 
the shoot form a continuous ring. Each double leaf-^trace passes 
through four intemodes 
before becoming a part' of 
the stele ; the doable 
nature of tho trace is a 
characteristic feature. 

Secretory sacs occur 
abundantiy in the leaf- 
lamina, where they appear 
as short lines between the 
veins ; they are abundant 
also in the cortex and pith 
of the shoot, in the fleshy 
integument of the ovule, 
and elsewhere. The 
secondary wood of the 
shoot and root conforms 
in the main to the coni- 
ferous type ; in tbU short 
shoots tne greater breadth 
of the medullary rays in 
the more internal part of 
the xylem recalls the 
cycadean type. The 
secondary phloem contains numerous thick-walled fibres, parenchy- 
matous cells, and large sieve -tubes with plates on the radial, 
walls ; swollen parenchymatous cells containing crystals are 
commonly met with in the cortex, pith and medullary-ray tissues. 
The wood consists of tracheids, with circular bordered pits on 
their radial walls, and in the late summer wood pits are un- 
usually abundant on the tangential walls. A point of anatomical 
interest is the occurrence in the vascular bundles* of the cotyledons, 
scale-leaves, and elsewhere of a few centripetally developed txacheids, 
which give to the xylem-strands a mesarch structure such as char- 
acterizes the foliar bundles of cycads. The root is diarch in structure, 
but additional protoxylem-strands may be present at the base of the 
main root ; the pericycle consists of several layers of cells. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the post history of Ginkgo 
(see Palabobotany : Mesozoic). Among Palaeozoic genera there are 
some which bear a close resemblance to the recent tyj^e in • 

the form of the leaves; and petrified Palaeozoic seeds, 
almost identical with those of the maidenhair tree, have 
been described from French and English localities. During the 
Trias.sic and Jurassic periods the genus Baiera-^no doubt a repre- 
sentative of the Ginkgoales-^was widely spread throughout Europe 
and in other regions ; Ginkgo itself occurs abundantly in Mesozoic 
and Tertiary rocks, and was a common plant in the Arctic r^ions as 
elsewhere during the Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous periods. Some 
unusually perfect Gfnsge leaves have been found in the Ecxiene leaf- 
beds between the lava-flows exposed in the cliffs of Mull (fig. xl). 
From an evolutionary point of view, it is of interest to note the 
occurrence of filicineanand cycadean characters in the maidenhair tree. 
The leaves at once invite a comparison with ferns ; the numerous 
long hairs which form a delicate woolly covering on young leaves recall 
the hairs of certain ferns, but agree more closely with the long 
filamentous hairs of recent cycads. The spermatozoids constitute 
the most striking link with both cycads and ferns. The structure of 
the seed, the presence of two neck-cells in the archegonia, the late 
development of the embryo, the partially-fused cotyledons and 
certain anatomical characters, are features common to Ginkgo and 
the cycads. The maidenhair tree is one of the most interesting 
siurvivals from the past ; it represents a type which, in the Palaeozoic 
era, may have been merged into the extinct class - Cordaitales. 
Through the succeeding ages the Ginkgoales were represented by 
numerous forms, which gradually became more restricted in then: 
distribution and fewer in number during the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
periods, terininatiiw at the present day in one solitary survivor. 

CoMiFBRALBs. — ^Trees and shrubs characterized by a copious 
branching of the stem and. frequently by a regular pyramidal rorm. 
Leaves simple, small, linear or short and’ scale-like, usually persisting 
for more than one year. Flowers monoecious ox dioeclousi nnlsexuaL 
without a pexianth, often in the form of oonse, but never tenninat 
on the main stem. > 

The plants usually ino&uded in the Coniferae constitute a less 
homogeneous class than the Cycadaceae. Some authors use the 
term Coniferae in a rasfrictad sense, as including those 
genieim which have the female flowers in the fonn of cones, 
the other genera, cliaricterized by flowers of a diflemt * 
type, being placed in the Taxaceae, and often spoken of as Taxade. 
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In Older to avoid coAliiaion ill thouie of ttotam S^irndopUys simi la r spurs occur, each bearing a single needle, which 

admtaeadaas^eiilghation the aamerCkmileralee, iaclndiiir both the in its i^ved surface and in the possession of a double vascular 
Con%niie-^Ma8ii)ii;t the terth id a restricted seme^^and the Taxaceae. btmdte Dears ttecesdf an origin from two needle-leaves. Apeouliarity 
The most striki^ chsaracteristiio’ol the majority^of the Coniferales is of these leaves is the inverse orientation of the vascular tissue ; each 
the regular manner of thembnopodial brandhing and the pyramidal of the tnVo veins has its phloem next the upper and the xylem towaide 
shape. Armama mMcinto/ the Monkey rpussle> to A, ^xctlsa, the the lower surface of the leaf ; this unusnm position of the xylem^and 
Nonolk Island pine, many piiieB and tot cedate add other genm phloem may be explained by regarding the needle of Sdadupitys as 
illustrate the pyramidal form. The mammoth redwood tree of being composed of a pair of leaves borne on a short axillary shoot and 
SsquoiA {Wdlingioma) vddch the talieat fused by their margins (hg. 13, A). I.ong and short shoots occur also 

Giminosperm, is' a example of Ihe regular tapering main stem in Cedrar and but^in these genera the spurs are longer and 

and narrow pyramidal form. The cypresses afford instances of tall stouter, and are not shed with tlic leaves ; this kind of short shoot, by 
and narrow trees similar in habit to Lombardy poplars. common accelerated apical growth, often passes into the Icondition of a long 
cypress (Ct^essus ssmpemrens)^ as found wilid in the mountains of shoot bn which ^ the leaves are scattered and separated by com- 
Crete and Cvprus, is chhracterired by long an^ spreading branches, paratively long interftbdes. instead of being crowded into tufts such as 
which give iTa.cbdar-like habit. A pendulQU^ weeping habit is are borne on the ends of me spurs. In the genus PhyUocUuiu$ (New 
assumed by iome conifers, «e.g. Picea sxcvim var. virgaia represents Zealand, Ac.) there are no green foliage-leaves, but in iheir place 
a form in which the main tonches attain a considerable horizontal flattened branches (phyllodades) borne in the axils of small scale- 
extension, and'traU themselves like snakes along (he ground. Certain leaves.^ The cotyledons are often two in number, but sometimes {e.g. 
species of J^‘ntt5,.the yews {Taxus) apd some other genera grow as as many as fifteen ; these leaves are u.sually succeeded by 

bushes, which in place of a main mast4ike stem possess several foliage-leaves in the form of delicate spreading needles, and> these 
repeatedly-branched leading shoots. The unfavourable conditions primordial leaves are followed, sooner or later, by the adult type 
in Arctic regions have produced a dwarf fbhn. in which the main of leaf, except in Rctinosporas, which retain the juvenile foli^e. 
shoots grow close to the ground. Artificially induced dwarfed plants In addition to the first foliage-leaves and the adult type of Iw, 
of Pinus, Cupressus, SdadOpitys (umbtella pine) and other genera there are often produced leaves which are intermediate both in shape 
are commonly cultiWted by the Japanese. The dying off of older and structure between the seedling and adult foliage. Dimorphism 
branches and the vigorous growth of shoots nearer the apex of the or heterophylly is ^rly common. Chio of the best known examples 
stem produce a form of , tree illustrated by the stone pine of the is the Chinese juniper in which branches with 

Mediterranean region (JfHnus Ptnaa), which Turner has rendered spinou.s leaves, longer and more ^reading than the ordir\ary adult 
f^Tnilia.r in his ** ChUde Harold's Pil^mage ** and other pictures of leaf, often found associated with the normal type of bianch, Ih 
Italiain scenery. Conifers are not infrequently seen in which a lateral some cases^ s.g. Sequoia sempervirens, the fertile branches bear leaves 
branch has bent sharply upwards to take the place of the injured which are less spreading than those on the vegetative shoots. Certain 
main trunk. An upward tendency of all the main lateral branches, species of the southern hemisphere genus JJacrydiuUt afford particu- 
known as fastigiation, is common in some species, producing well- larly striking instances of heterophylly, D. if frAii of New Zealand, 
marked varieties, e.g. Cephalotaxus pedunculaia var. fasHgiaia ; this in which some branches bear small and appressed leaves, while in 
fastigiate habit may arise as a. sport on a tree with spreading branches, others the leaves are much longer and more spreading. A well- 
Another departure from the normal is that in which the juvenile or known fossil conifer from Triassic strata— Ko/to heterophylla-^aXso 
seedling form of Shoot persists in the adult tree ; the numerous illustrates a marked dissimilarity in the leaves of the same shoot, 
coniferous plants known as species of Retinospora are examples of The variation in leaf-form and the tendency of leaves to arrange 
this. The name ReHnospora, therefore, does not stand for a true themselves in various ways on different branches of the same plant 
genus, but denotes persistent young torms of Juniperus, Thuja, are features which it is important to bear in mind in the identifica- 
&c., in which the small scaly leaves of ordinary species are tion of fossil conifers. In this connexion we may note the striking 
rej^ced by the slender, needle-liko leavbs, which stand out more or resemblance between some of the New Zealand Alpine Veronica.^, 
le^ at right angles from the branches. The flat braneWets of e,g. Veronica Hectori,V.cupressoide$,&c,(2X^Polycladu!icupfessinus^ 
Cupressus, Thuja (arbor vitae), Thujopsis dolabrata (Japanese arbor a Compatite), and some of the cypresses and other conifers with 
vitae) are characteristic of certain types of conifers ; in some cases small appressed leaves. The long linear leaves of some species of 
the norizontal extension of the branches induces a dorsiventral Podocarpus^ in which the lamina is traversed by a single vein, recall 
structure. A clmracteristic feature of the genus Agalhis {Dammara) the pinnae of Cycas ; the branches of some Dacrydiums and other 
the Kauri pine of New Zealand, is the deciduous habit of the forms closely resemble those of lycopods; these superficial re- 
branches; thesso beebme detached from the main trunk leaving a semblances, both between different genera of conifers and between 
well-defined absciss-surface, which appears as a depressed circular conifers and other plants, coupled with the usual occurrence of fossil 
scar on the stem. A new genus of conifens, Taiwania, has recently coniferous twigs without cones attached to them, render the deter- 
been described from the island of Formosa ; it is said to agree in mination of extinct types a very unsatisfactory and frequently an 
habit witb the Japanese Cryptomeria, but the cones appear to have a impossible task. 

structure which Aitinguishes them from those of any other genus. A typical male flower consists of a central axis bearing numerous 

With a few exceptions conifers are evergreen, and retain tlie leaves spirally-arranged sporophylls (starnens), each of which consists of 
for teveral yoar.s (10 years in Araucaria imbricata, 8 to 10 in Picea a slender stalk (filament) terminating distally in a more 
r akcalsa, 5 in Taxus baccata ; in Pinus the needles usually or less prominent knob or triangular scale, and bearing 

, ^all in October of their third year). The larch (Larix) two or more pollen-sacs (microsporangia) on its lower surface. . The 
sheds its leaves in the autumn, in the Chinese larch (Pseudo- pollen-grains of some genera (e.g. Piwtts) are furnished with bladdcr- 
larix Ka^pferi) the leaves turn a bright yellow colour before likeextciisionsof the outer wall, which serve n.s aids to wind-disqiersal. 
falling. In the swamp cypress (Taxodium disHchum) the tree Thestamensof and are peculiar in bearing several 

assumes a rich brown colour in the autumn, and sheds its leaves long and narrow free pollen-sacs ; these may be compared with the 
together with the branchlets which bear them ; deciduous branches sporangiqphores of the horsetails (Equisetum) ; in Taxus (yew) the 
occur also in some other ^edies, e.g. Sequoia sempervirens (redwood), fil^cnt is attached to the centre of a large circular distal expansion, 
Thuja occidentalis, &c. The leaves of conifers are characterized by which bears several pollen-sacs ou its under suriace. In the conifers 
their small size, s.g. the' needlC-form represented by Pinus, Cedrus, proper the female reproductive organs have the form of cones, which 
Larix, See,, the linear flat or angular leaves, appressed to tlie branches, may be stymied flowers or inflorescences according to different mter- 
of Thuja, Cupressus, Libotedrus, &c. The flat and comparatively pretations of their morphology. In the Taxaceae the flowers have 
broad leaves of Araucaria imbricOta, A, Bidwillii, and some species a simpler structure. The female flowers of the Abietineae may be 
of the southern genus Podocarpus hre traversed by several parallel taken as representing a common type. A pine cone reaches maturity 
veins, as are a^o the still larger lea^s of Agaihis, which may reach a in two years ; a single year sutTices for the full development in Lanx 
length of several inches. In additibn to the foliage-leaves several and several other genera. The axis of the cone ^ars numerous 
genera also possess scale-leaves of ' Various kinds, represented by bud- spirally disposed flat scales (ocmc-scales), each of which, if examined 
scales in Pinus, Picea, Sec.; which frequently persist for' a time at the in a young cone, is found to be double, and to consist of a lower Md 
base of a young shoot which has pushed its way through the yielding an upper portion. The latter is a thin flat scale bearing a median 
cap of protecting scales, while in some conifers the bun-scales adhere ridge or keel (e.g, Abies), on each side of which is situated an inverted 
together, and arter being tom near the base are carried up' by tiie ovule, consisting of a niicellus surrounded by a single inte^nsent. 
growhig axis as a thin brown cap. The cypresses, araucarias and As the cone grows in size and becomes woody the lower half of the 
some other maplItSL have np true Dud-scales ; in some species, e,g. cone-scale, which we may call the carpellary ^jUc, may «main small, 
Araucaria BtdwHUi; the occurrence! of small foliage-leaves, which have dnd is so far outgrown by the upper half (seminiferous sme) that it is 
functioned as bud-scales, at intervals on the shoots afforas a measure hardly recognizable in the mature cone. In many species of A btes 
of seasonal growth. The occunience of long and short shoots is a (e g. ^hies pecHnaia, See.) the ripe cone differs from those of -I’wms, 
characteristic feature of many conifers. In Pintts the needlte occur Picea and Cedrus in the large size of the carpellary scales, which 
in p 4 irs, or in clustete of 3 or 5 at the apex of a smsU and incon- project as conspicuous thin appendages beyond the distal margins of 
spicuous Short shoot of liinlti^ growth (spur), which iS enclosed at the broader and more woody seminiferous scales ; the long carfiellwy 
ira base, by a few scale-leaves, and borne on a bran^ of Unlimited scale is a prominent feature also in the cone of the Douglas pme 
growth in to axil of a scale-leaf . In the Californian Pinus mono- (Pseudoisuga Dchsgldsii). The female flowers (cones) vary consid^ 
phylla eaciS ' flpur beats' ostilally one peeAe, but two are hot tm- ably in the largest are the mewe or less spherical cones of 
coteton ; it wOjiidd seem tot niditheiilis of two needtes are ahvavs Araucaria*-^ single cone of ^ - imbrtedia may produce as many as 
product, bht, as a rule^^ly one develops into a needle.’ fn 306 seeds, one steed to each fertile coiusacale— and the long pendent 
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mm, z to a ft ia Im^g^ of sugar pfaio ^ Colifo^ {Finui 
JLamoirtiana) «ad other naedes. Sm^er ooiies, lets thaa an itch 
lofigiOccnr m Atkrokufii (Taamaaia), Ftfrroyo (Patagonia 

andTaamanla)^ Ae. In the Taxodieae BXid Aimucarime the cbnee are 
dmilar in appeaxaztoe to thone of the AhMmm, but they difier in 
the fact that the aoaitoi appear to bedf^glfiv even hi the yomig con- 
dition; each oone-tcale in a genus of thb Tmodiinae {S$quoia, Slc,\ 
bears sevaraiaeedi^ while in theXretMomaa# {AraucaHa and Agaihis) 
each scale has one seed. The Cupreisimeae have cones composed of 
a few scales arranged in alternate whorls; each scale bears two or 
more seeds^ and shows ho external , dgn of being composed oi two 
distinct portions. In the junipers the scales become fleshy as the 
saeda ripen, and the individtuu scales fuse together in the form of 
a berry. The female flowera of the Taxaceae assume another form ; 
in Microcackry a (Tasmania) the reproductive structures are spiially 
disposed, and form small globular cones made up of red fleshy scales, 
to each ed which is attache a dnffle ovule enclosed by an integument 
and partially invested by an arulus ; in Dactydium the caipcllary 
leaves are very similar to die foliage leaves— each boars one ovule 
with two integuments, the outer of which constitutes an arUlus. 
Finally in the yew, as a type of the family Taxeae, the ovules occur 
sii^ly at the apex of a lateral branch, enclosed when ripe by a con- 
spicuous red or yellow flethy ariUus, which serves as an attraction to 
animals, and thus aids in too dispomal of the seeds. 

It is important to draw attention to some structural featiores 
exhibited certain cone-scales, in which there is no external sign 
indicative of the presence of acarpellary and a seminiferous 
scale. In A taiacaria Coohii and some allied species each 
scale has a small painted projectioa from its upper face 
near die distal end ; the scales of Cunninghamia (China) 
are charactorused by a somewhat ragged membranous 
projection extending across the upper face between the seeds and tlie 
distal end of the scale ; in the scales of Athrotaxia (Tasmania) a 
prominent rounded ridge occupies a corresponding position. These 
projections and ridges may be homdogous with the seminiferous 
scale of the pines, firs, Cedars, &c. The simplest interpretation of the 
cone of the Abieiineae is that which regards it as a flower consisting 
of an axis bearing several open carpels, which in the adult cone may 
be very small or large and prominent, the scale bearing the ovulm 
being regarded as a placental outgrowth from the flat and open carpel. 
In Armewria the cone-scale is regarded as consisting of a fiat carpel, 
of which the placenta has not grown out into the scale-like structure. 
The seminiferous scale of Ptnur, &c., is also spoken of sometimes as a 
ligular outgrowth from the carjiellary leaf. RobeH: Brown was the 
first to give a clear description of tlie morphology of the Abietineous 
cone in which carpels bear naked ovules ; he recognised gymnospermy 
as an important distinguishing feature in conifers as well as in 
cycads. Another view is to regard the cone as an inflorescence, 
each carpellary scale being a bract bearing in its axil a shoot the 
axis of which has not bm. developed; the seminiferous scale is 
believed to r^xresent either a single leaf or a fused pair of leaves 
belonging to the partially suppressed axillary shoot In 1S69 von 
Tieghem laid stress on anatomical evidence as a key to the morphology 
of me cone-Hcales ; he drew attention to the fact that the collateral 
vascular bundles of the seminiferous scale are inversely orientated as 
compared with tliose of the caxpellary scale ; in the latter the xylem 
of each bundle is next the upper surface, while in the seminiferous 
scale the phloem occupies tliat position. The conclusion drawn from 
this was that the seminiferous scale (fig. x 5, B, 5 c) is the first and only 
leaf of an axillary shoot (f^) borne on that side of the shoot, the ax& 
of which is suppressed, opposite the subtending bract (flg. 15, A, B, C, 
Bf). Another view is to ap]fly to the seminiferous acide an explana- 
tion similar to that suggested by von Mohl in the case of the double 
needle of SciadopHya^ and to consider the seed-bearing scale as being 
made up of a pair of leaves (flg. 15, A, a, 0) of an axillary shoot (6) 
fused into one by their posterior margins (flg, 15, A) . The latter view 
receives support from abnormal cones in which carpellary scales 
subtend axulary shoots, of which the first two leaves (flg. 15, C, /^) 
are often harder and browner than the others ; forms have b^n 
described transitional between axillary shoots, in which the leaves are 
separate, and others in which two of the leaves are more or less 
completely fused. In a young cone the seminiferous scale appears as 
a hump of tissue at the base or in the axil of the carpellary scale, but 
Celakovsk/, a strong supporter of the axillary-bud theory, attach<^ 
little or no importance to this kind of evidence, regar^g the present 
manner of development as beini^ merely an example of a short cut 
adopted in the course of evolution, and replacing the or^final pro- 
duction of a branch in the axil of each carp«lary scale. Eichler, one 
of the chief supporters of the simpler view^ does not recognise in the 
inverse orientatioia of the vascular bundles an argument in support 
of' the axillary-bud theory, but points out that the aeminiferous scale, 
being hn outgrowth from the surface of the. carpellary scale, would, 
like outgrowths from an ordinary leaf, natuzally have its bundles 
inventely orientated; In such cone-scales ' as show little or no 
externalindication of being double in origin, i.g. Araucaria^dg* Z5, l>) 
Seguoia; dbe*, there are always two sets of bundles ; the upper se^ 
having the ]£bloem uppermost, as in the seminiferous scale 
or Pinus, are regarded as banging to the outgrowth from the 
oarpeilasy scakt and epeciaUy developed ;]tio supply . the ovplea. 
MoBBtrous oones are fairly common ; these in some instances lend 


sttppott'fxirtlMsnael^^ theory; iind it boa been said. 
tfaeoiyfoewB its eadstence to evadence IlniAad:]^ ^ato 
It is dUElbult to estimate the value ofretaormilitiss as evidSiiQe 
beadhg bn motpliolpgioal intsrpretatMUi; the chief danger lies 
pefhaps in attaching midue woiidkt to tfaeni,.biit them is also acish. 
otminimizing their importanoe. IfonStrosities at least demonstrate 

Entwious diteetions ^om^rly evenly balanced, trustwori^ do- 
duetkmi bocooie difiieidt; The o cc tirrsooe oi buds in the axils of 
carpellary scales may, however, simply mean that buds, which are 



(C And D afler Worsdell.) ^ 

Fig. 15.— 'Diagrammatic treatment of : 

' A, Double nei^le of Sdadopitys (0, 0, leaves ; h, shoot; Br, bract). 

B; seminiferous scale as leaf id axillary shoot (6, shoot ; Sc, semi- 
niferous scale ; Bt, bract). 

C, seminiferous scale as fused pair of leaves (P, P, first, second 

and third leaves ; shoot; Br, bract), 

D, cone-scale of Araucaria (n, nucellus ; i, integument ; x, 
xylem). 

usually undeveloped in the axils of sporophylls, occasionally al(ord 
evidence of their existence. Some monstrous cones lend no support 
to the axillary -bud theory. In Larix the axis of the cone often 
continues its growth ; similarly in Cephalotaxus ^ cones are often 
prediferous. (in rare cases the proUferatecl portion produces male 
flowers in the leaf-axils.) In Larix the carpeUary scale may becoine 
leafy, and the seminiferous scale may disappear.^ Androgyno^ 
cones may be produced, as in the cone of Pinus rigida (flg. 16), in 
which the lower part bears stamens and tlie upper portion carpeU^ 
and seminiferous scales. An interesting case has been figured by 
Masters, in which scales of a cone of Cuprassus Lawsoniana bear 
ovules on the upper surface and stamens on the lower face. One 
argument that h^ been adduced in support oi the axillary bud theory 
is derived from the Palaeozoic type Cordaitea, in 
which each ovule occurs on an axis borne in the — 

axil of a bract. The whole question is still un- 
solved, and perhaps insolulile. It may be that 
the interpretation of the female cone of ihe 
Abietineas as an inflorescence, which finds favour 
with many botanists, cannot be applied to the 
cones of Agathis and Araucaria. Without ex- 

E ressing any decided opinion as to the morpho- 
>gy of the double cone-scale of the AbieUneae, 
preference may be felt in favour of regardr 
mg the cone-scale of the Araucarieae as a 
simple carpellary leaf bearing a single ovule. A 
discussion of this question may be found in a 
paper on the Araucarieae by Seward „and Ford, 
puolished in the Transactions of the Royal Society Pio. xfi^Ab- 
of London (1906). Cordaites is an extinct type normal Xone of 
which in certain respects resembles Ginkgo, cycads pinus rigida. 
and the Araucarieae, hnt its agreement with, true (After Mastersi) 
conifers is probably too remote to justify our attri- 
buting much weight to the bearing of the morphology of its 
female flowers on the interpretation of that of the Coniferae. The 
greater simplicity of the Richler theory may prejudice us in its 
favour; but, on the other hand, the arguments advanced, in favqur 
of the axillary-bud theories are perhaps not sufficiently, cogent to 
lead us to accept an explanation based chiefly oh .the uncertain 
evidence of monstrosities. 

A poUen-grain when first fonned from its mothelc-cell. consists of 
a single cell ; in this condition it may be can^ to the nuceljlns of 
the ovule {e.g, Taxus, Cupresa^a, &c.), or‘ mpJcPi usually ' 

(Pinua, Larix, Ac.) it reaches maturity before, the dehis- 
cence of the microsporangium. The nucleus of the 
microBpore divides and gives rise to a. small cell within 
the large cell, a second small cell is then produced ; this ^7^ 
is the structure of the fipe pollen-grain in some conifers, p'axus, Ac.). 
The large cell grows out as a pollen-tube ; the second of the two 
small ciuls (body-cell) wanders into the tube, 1 followed by the nucleus 
of the first smaU cell (stalk-cell) , In Tetxus the body-cell eventually 
divides into two, in which the products ot division are of unequal sfee, 
the larger constituting the male generative ceu^ which fufes with Ihe 
nucleus of the egg-oeu. In Junipia^, the products of division of the 
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the jUnMimm oeUr^imi^ ia the poOea-fOtte is cecaed iurtiidt. 
Thiiw ceUs occur inside ca^ ol.tite twoof 

them ccdlapse and the thud divides into two. forUij^S. stsik-cell axul 
a huger b^-<:eU. The latter ultimately divides iii‘ the apex of the 
poUen*tube mto two npn^motUe aenoiative: ceUs. Evidence has lately 
Seen adduced of the existence of numerous nuclei in the pollen-tubes 
of the An$ 94 canMg, and it seems probable that id as in several 
other xeapects this family is distinguished from other members of the 
Coniferafos. The precise method of fertiUeatioa in the Scots Pine 
was followed by V« H. Blackman, who also succeeded in showing that 
the nuclei of the i^xuophyte generation contain twice as many 
chromosomes as the nuclei of the gametophyte. Other observers 
have in recent years demonstrated a similar relation m other genera 
between the number of chromosomes in the nuclei of the two genenir 
tions* The ovule is usually surrounded by one integum^t, which 
projects beyond the tip of the nuctoUus as a wide-open lobed funnel, 
which at the time of pollination folds inwards, ahd so assists in bring- 
ing the poUen-grains on to the nuceUus. In some conifers 
Taxus. CephahUums, Dacrydium, &c.) the ordinary integument is 
partially enclosed by an arulus or second integument. It Is held by 
some botanists (Celakovsk^) that the semmiferous scale of the 
Abietineae is homologous with the arillus or second integument of the 
Taxaceae, but this view is too strtdned to gain generm acceptance. 
In Araucaria and Saxrgothaea the nucellus i^f projects beyond the 
open micropyle and receives the poUen-grains direct. During the 
growth of the cell which forms the megaspore the greater part of the 
nuceUus is absorbed, except the apical portion^ which persists as a 
cone above the megaspore ; the partial disorganization of some of the 
cells in the centre of the nucellar cone forma an irregular cavity, which 
may be compared with the larger pollen-chamber of Ginkgo and the 
cycads. In each ovule one megaspore comes to maturity, but, 
exceptionally, two may be present (s.g. Pinus sylvestris). It has been 
shown by Lawson that in Sequoia sempervirens (Annals of Botany^ 
1904) and by other workers in the genera that several megaspores 
may attain a fairly large size in one prothallus. The megaspore 
becomes fiUed with tissue (prothallus), and from some of the super- 
ficial cells archegonia are produced, usually throe to five in number, 
but in rare cases ten to twenty or even sixty may be present. In the 
genus Sequoia there may be as many as sixty archegonia (Arnoldi and 
Lawson) in one megaspore ; these occur either separately or in some 
parts of. the prothallus they may form groups as in the Cupressineae ; 
they are scattered through the prothallus instead of being confined 
to the apical region as in the majority of conifers. Similarly in the 
Araucaneae and in Widdringtonia the archegonia are numerous and 
scattered and often sunk in the prothallus tissue. In Libocedrus 
decurrens (Cupressineae) Lawson describes the archegonia as varying 
in number from 6 to 24 (A nnals of Botany xxi. , 1907) . An archegonium 
consists of a large oval egg-cell surmounted bv a short neck coix^sed 
of one or more tiers of cells, six to eight cells in each tier. Before 
fertilization the nucleus of the egg-cell divides and cuts ofi a ventral 
canal-cell ; this cell may represent a second egg-cell. The egg-cells 
of the archegonia may be m lateral contact (e.g, Cupressineae) or 
separated from one another by a few cells of the prothallus, each 
ovum being immediately surrounded by a layer of cells distinguished 
by their granular contents and large nuclei. During the develop- 
ment of the egg-cell, food material is transferred from these ecus 
through the pitted waU of the ovum. The tissue at the apex of the 
megaspore grows slightly above the level of tlie archegonia, so that 
the latter come to Ue in a shallow depression. In process of 
fertilization the two male generative nuclei, accompanied by the 
poUen-tube nucleus and that of the stalk-cell, pass through an open 
pit at the apex of the poUen-tube into the protoplasm of the ovum. 
After fertilization the nucleus of the egg divides, the first stages of 
karyokinesis being apparent even before complete fusion of the male 
and female nuclei has occurred. The result of this is the production 
of four nuclei, which eventually take up a position at the bottom of 
the ovum and become separated from one another by vertical ceU- 
walls ; these nuclei diviae again, and finaUy three tiers of cells are 
produced, four in each tier. In the Abietineae the cells of the middle 
tier elongate and push the lowest tier deeper into the endosperm ; 
the cells of the bottom tier may remain in lateral contact and produce 
together one embryo, or they may separate (Pinus, Juniperus, &c.) 
and form four potential embiyos. The ripe alouminous seed contains 
a single embryo with two or more cotyledons. The seeds of many 
conifers are provided with large thin wings, consisting in some genera 
(s.g. Pinus) of the upper cell-layers of the seminiferous scale, which 
have become detached and, in some cases, adhere loosely to the seed 
as a thin membrane ; the loose attachment may be of use to the seeds 
when they are blown against the branches of trees, in enabling them to 
fall away from the wing and drop to the ground. The seeds of some 
genera depend on aninmb for dispenal, the carpellary scale (Micro* 
caehrys) or the outer integument being brightly edioured and 
attractive. In some Abietineae (s.g. Pinus and Picea ) — in which the 
oone-scales persist for some time after the seeds are ripe — the cones 
hang down, and so faidlitate the fall of the seeds ; in Cedrus, Arau* 
caria and Abibs the scales become detached and fall with the seeds, 
leaving the bare vertical axis of the cone on the tree. In all cases, 
except some species of Araucaria (sect, Colymbea) the germinatidn is 
epigeaa. T^ seedling plants of some Conifrirs (e.g. Araucaria 


tinMoM) aso chan^ by a cattot-shaped hypoicotyi, which 
dimbtiess s<»:vetas a food-reservdir. 

The roots ol Bumy conifers possess a narrow bend of primary 
xylem-traoheids with a group of narrow spiral protoxylem-etodats 

at each end (diarchL A striking feature in the roots of a 1 

several genera, excluding the Abietineae^ is the occur- 
vsnoe of thick and somewhat trregnlar bands of thickening on the 
oell-waUs of the cortical layer next to the endodermia. These bands, 
adiich may serve to strengthen the central cylinder, have been com- 
pared witii the netting surrounding the delicate wall of an inflated 
balloon. It is not always easy to distinguish a root from a stem ; 
in some cases (s.g. Sequoia) the primary tetrarch structure is easily 
identified in the centre of an old root, but in other cases the primary 
elements are very difficult to recognize. The sudden termination of 
the secondary trocheids against the pith-cells may afford evidence 
of root-structure as distinct from stem-structure, in which the radial 
rows of secondary tracheids pass into the irregularly-arranged 
primary elements next the pith. The annual rings in a root are often 
less clearly marked than in the stem, and the xylem-elements are 
frequently larger and tliinner. The primary vascular bundles in a 
young conifer stem are collateral, and, like those of a Dicotyledon, 
they are arranged in a circle round a central pith and enclosed by a 
common endodermis. It is in the nature of the secondary xylem that 
the Coniferales are most readily distinguished from the Dicotyledons 
and Cycadaceae ; the wood is homogeneous in structure, consisting 
almost entirely of tracheids with circular or polygonal border^ 

f its on the radial walls, more particularly in the late summer wood, 
n many genera xylem-parenchyma is present, but never in great 
abundance. A few Dicotyledons, s.g. Drimys (Magnoliaceae) closely 
resemble conifers in the homogeneous character of the wooa, but in 
most cases the presence of large spring vessels, wood-fibres and 
abundant parenchyma affords an obvious distinguishing feature. 

The abundance of petrified coniferous wood in rocks of various 
ages has led many botanists to investigate the structure of modern 
genera with a view to determining how far anatomical characters 
may be used as evidence of generic distinctions. There are a few 
weu-markod types of wood which serve as convenient standards of 
comparison, but these cannot be used except in a few cases to dis- 
tinguish individual genera. The genus Pinus serves as an illustration 
of wood of a distinct type characterized by the absence of xylem- 
parenchyma, except such as is associated with the numerous resin- 
canals that occur abundantly in the wood, cortex and medullary 
rays; the medullary rays are composed of parenchyma and of 
horizontal tracheids with irregular ingrowths from their walls. In 
a radial section of a pine stem each ray is seen to consist in the 
median part of a few rows of parenchymatous cells with large oval 
simple pits in their walls, accompanied above and below by horizontal 
tracheids with bordered pits. The pits in the radial walls of the 
ordinary xylem-trachelds occur in a single row or in a double row, 
of which the pits are not in contact^ and those of the two rows are 
placed on the same level. The medullary rays usually consist of a 
single tier of cells, but in the Pinus type of wood broader medullary 
rays also occur aiid are traversed by horizontal resin-canals. In the 
wood of Cypressus, Cedrus, Abies and several other genera, parenchy- 
matous cells occur in association with the xylem-tracheids and take 
the place of the resin-canals of other types. In the Araucarian type 
of woorl (Araucaria and Agathis) the bordered pits, which occur in 
two or three rows on the radial walls of the tracheids, are in mutual 
contact and polygonal in shape, the pits of the different rows are 
alternate and not on the same level ; in this type of wood the annual 
rings are often much less distinct than in Cupressu^ Pinus and other 
genera. In Taxus, Torreya (California and the Far East) and Cephalo* 
taxus the absence of resin-canals and the presence of spiral thickening- 
bands on the tracheids constitute well-marked characteristics. An 
examination of the wood of branches, stems and roots of the 
same species or individual usually reveals a fairly wide variation in 
some of the characters, such as the abundance and size of the 
medullary rays, the size and arrangement of pits, the presence of 
wood-parenchyma— characters to which undue importance has often 
been attached in systematic anatomical work. The phloem consists 
of sieve-tubes, with pitted areas on the lateral as well as on the 
inclined terminal wa(ls, phloem-parenchyma and, in some genera, 
fibres. In the Abietineae the phloem consists of parenchyma and 
sieve-tubes only, but in most other forms tangential rows of fibres 
occur in regular alternation with the parenchyma and sieve-tubes. 
The characteristic companion-cells of Angiosperms are represented by 
phloem-parenchyma cells with albuminous contents ; other paren- 
chymatous elements of the bast contain starch or crystals of calcium 
oxalate. When tracheids occur in the medullary rays of thb xylem 
tiles 3 are replaced in the phloem-region by irregular parenchymatous 
cells known as albuminous cells. Resin-canals, which occur abund- 
antly in the s^lem, phloem or cortex, are not found in the wood 
of the yew. Cephalotaxus (Taxeae) is also peculiar in having resin- 
canals in the pith (cf. Ginkgo). One form of Cephalotaxus is 
characterized by tiie presence of short tracheids in the pith, in shape 
like ordinary parenchyma, but in the possession of bordered pits and 
lignified wafis agreeing with ordinary xylem-tracheids ; it is probable 
that these fthort tracheids serve as reservoirs for storing rather than 
for conducting water. The vascular bundle entering the stem from a 
leaf with a single vein passes by a more or less direct course into the 
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cmtral cylinder of does not aemnothe girdle^Ufce lonn 

cbaiacteristic of the cycadean leaf-trace, m epedes of whkh the 
leaves have more thea.ooe veiii ie,g-.Aram»Hm imbricakii d:c.) the 
leaf- trace leaves the /itele of the stem as a el^n^ ^bundle wliich splits 
up into several straaos in its course tbxoi^ the cortex. In the wood 
of some conifers, $4, Araucaria, the leaf-traoes persist for a consider- 
able time, perhaps indefinitely, and may be seen in tangential 
sections 01 tne wood of old stems. The leaf-trace in the Coniferales 
is simple in its course through the stem, differing in this nsspect from 
the double leaf-trace of Gmhgo, A detailed account of the ana^ • 
tomical characters of conifers has been published by Professor 
S. P. Penhallow of Montreal and Dr. Gotban of Berlin wliich 
will b(B found useful for diagnostic purposes. The chancters of 
leavea most useful for diagnostic purposes are the position of the 
stomata, the presence and arrangement of resin-canals, the structure 
of the xnesophyll and vascular bundles. The pnsence of hypodennal 
fibres is another feature worthy of note, but the occurrence of these 
elements is too closely connected with external conditions to he of 
much systematic value. A pine needle grown in continuous light 
differs from one grown under ordinary conditions in the absence of 
hypodermal fibres, in the absence of the characteristic infoldings of 
toe mesophyll cell- walls, in the smaller sise of the reain-canals, Ac. 
The endodermls in Pinus, Picaa and many other genera is usually 
a well-defined layer of cells enclosing the vascular bundles, ana 
separated from them by a tissue consisting in part of ordiiuiry par- 
enchyma and to some extent of isodiametric tracheids ; but this 
tissue, usually spoken of as the pericycle, is in direct continuity with 
other stem-tissues as well as the pericycle. The occurrence of short 
tracheids in close proximity to the veins is a characteristic of conifer- 
ous leaves ; these elements assume two distinct forms— (1) the short 
isodiametric tracheids (transfusion-tracheids) closely associated with 
the veins ; (2) longer tracheids extending across the mesophyll at 
right angles to the veins, and no doubt functioning as represenUtives 
of lateral veins. It has been suggested that transfuslon^acheids 
represent, In part at least, the ceotripetal xylem, which forms a 
distinctive feature of cycadcan Icaf-buodles ; these short tracheids 
form conspicuous groups laterally attached to the veins in Cunning* 
hamia, abundantly represented in a similar position in the leaves of 
Sequoia, and scatter^ through tlie so-called pericycle in Pinus, 
Pfeea, Ac. It is of interest to note the occurrence of precisely similar 
elements in the mesophyll of Lepidodendron leaves. An anatomical 
peculiarity in the veins of Pinus and several other genera is the con- 
tinuity of the medullary rays, which extend as continuous plates from ; 
one end of the leaf to the other, The mesophyll of Pinus and Cedrus 
is characterized by its homogeneous character and by the presence 
of infoldings of the cell-waJls. In many leaves, e.g, Abies, Tsuga. 
Larifie, Ac., the mesophyll is heterogeneous, consisting of palisade and 
spongy parenchyma. In the leaves of Araucaria imbricaia, in which 
palisade-tissue occurs in both the upper and lower part of the 
mesophyll, the resin-canals axe placed between the veins ; in some 
species of Podocarpus (sect. Nageia) a canal occurs below each vein ; 
in Tsuga, Torreya, Cephalotaxus, Sequoia, Ac., a single canal occurs 
below the midrib ; in Larix, Abies, Ac., two canals run through the 
leaf parallel to the margins. The stomata are frequently arranged in 
rows, their position being marked by two white bands of wax on the 
leaf-surface. 

The chief lipme of the Coniferales is in the northern hemisphere, 
where certain species occasionally extend into the Arctic circle 
nimtfihu penetrate beyond the northern limit of dicotyledon- 
ous trees. Wide areas are often exclusively occupied by 
conifers, which give the landscape a sombre aspect, 
suggesting a comparison with the forest vegetation of the Coal 
period. South of the tree-limit a belt of conifers stretches across 
north Europe, Siberia and Canada. In northern Europe this belt 
is characterized by such species as Picea excelsa (spruce), which 
extends Sputh to the mountains of the Mediterranean region ; Pinus 
^Ivesiris (Scottish fix), reaching from the far north to western Spain, 
Persia and Asia Minor ; Juniperus communis, Ac. In north Siberia 
Pinus Centbra (Cembra or Arolla Pine) has a wide range ; also Abies 
(Siberian $ilverfir)., 2 l.ari> sibirica axid Juniperus Sedtina (savin). 
In the North American area Picea alba, P. nigra, Larix americana, 
Abies balsamea (balsam fir), Thuja camaden^s (hemlock spruce), { 
Pinus Sirobus (Weymouth pme), Thuja occidentalis (white cedar), 
Taxus canadensis are characteristic spates. In the Mediterranean 
region occur Cupressus sempervirens, Pinus Pinea (stone pine), 
species of juniper, Csdrus aUantica, C. tibani, Calliiris quadrivalvis, 
Pinus numtana, Ac. Several conifers of economic im^rtance are 
abundant on the Atkuitic side of North America— /axipsrxs Virginia* 
na (red cedar, used in the manufacture of leiul pencils, and extending 
as far south as Florida), Taxodium dtsHchum (swamp cypress). 
Pings tigida (pitch pine) , P, mitis (yellow pihcOi kteda, P. pMuskis, 
Ac. On the west side 01 the American continent conifers play a still 
more striking r 61 e ; among them are Chamaecyparis nuikaensis, 
Picea siUhansis, Liiocedrgs &urrens, Pseudoisuga Douglasii (Douglas 


CouUeri, P^ laptbertiana, Ac. Farther south, a few representatives 
of such genera As Abies, Cupressus, Pinus and juniper axe found in 
the Mexican Highlands, tropical America and the West Indies. In 
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Piknii Saksi^a, Cryptomaria ja/ptmicn, spkiei^ Pf A bin, 

liorix. T^apsis, Sciadb^s vertibilh&- Pseudokuix Kpanipj^, 
Ac^ Tn the Himalaya occur CadrUs debimrn, Taxus, species of 
Oiprassmi Pinus excelsa^ Abka WabbiXnn, ge,e, The continent of 
Alsica is singularly poor in conifers. Cedri$8\aUanHca, a variety of 
Abias Pinsaj^ Juniperus kmrifara, ' CaUikis quadrivtdois, occur in 
the north-west region, which may be regarded as the southern limit 
of the Mediterranean region. The grtater part of Africa north of the 
equator is without any representatives of the conifers ; Juniperus 
procera flouristo in Somaliland and on the mountains of Abystinia ; 
a spiles oi Podocarpus occurs on the Cameroon mountams, and 
P. milaniiana is widely distributed in east tropical Africa. Widdring* 
tonia WhyUi, a species closely allied to IF. iuniperoides of the Cedar- 
bem mountains of Cape Colony, is recorded from N yassakuid and from 
N.E. Rhodesia ; wfa^e a third species, IF. cupressoides, occurs in 
Cape Colony. Podocarpus elongata and P. Thmbergii (yellow wood) 
form the principal timber trees in the belt of forest which stretches 
from the coast mountains of Cape Colony to the northreast of the 
Transvaal. Liboceiirus ietragona, Fitsroya patagonica, Araucaria 
brasUiensis, A. imbricaia, Saxegothaea sad others are met with in 
the Andes and other regions in South America. Athrotaxis and 
Microcachrys are characteristic Australian typm. PhyUocladus 
occurs also in New Zealand, and species of Dacrydium, Araucaria. 
Agathis and Podocarpus are represented In Australia, New Zealand 
and the Malay regions. 

Gnetalbs.— T hese are trees or shrubs with simple leaves. The 
ffowers are dioecious, rarely monoecious, provided with one or two 
perianths. The wood is characterized by the presence of vessels in 
addition to tracheids. There are no resin-canals. The three existing 
genera, usually i^ken of as members of the Gnetalos, differ from^one 
another more than is consistent with their inclusion in a skigle 
family ; we may therefore better express, their diverse characters by 
regarding them as types of three s^arate families— (x) Ephsdroideae, 
genus Ephedra; (2) Weluntschioideae, genus Welwitsckia; (3) 
Gnetoideae, genus Gnetum. Our knowledge of the Gnetales leaves 
much to be desired, but such facts as we possess would seem to 
indicate that this group is of special importance as foreshadowing, 
more than any other Gymnosperms, the Angiospermous tsrpe. In 
the more heterogeneous structure of the wood and in the possession 
of true vessels the Gnetales agree closely with the his^er flowering 
plants. It is of interest to note that the leaves of Gnehtm, while 
typically Dicotyledonous in appearance, possess a Gymnospermous 
character in the continuous and plate-like medullary rays of their 
vascular bundles. The presence of a perianth is a feature suggestive 
of an approach to the floral structure of Angiosperms ; the prmonga- 
tion of tne integument furnishes the flowers with a substitute for a 
stigma and style. The genus Ephedra, with its piothallus and arche- 
gonia, which are similar to those of other Gymnosperms, may be 
safely regarded as the most primitive of the Gnetales. In Welwitschia 
also the megaspore is filled with prothallus-tissue, but single egg-cells 
take the place of archegonia. In certain ^)ecies of Gnetum described 
by Karsten the megaspore contains a peripheral layer of protoplasm, 
in which scattered nuclei represent the female reproductive cells ; 
in Gnetum Gnemon a similar state of things exists in the upper half 
of the megaspore, while the lower half agrees with the megaspore of 
Welwitschia in being full of prothallus-tissne, which serves merely as 
a reservoir of food. Lotsy has described the occurrence of special 
cells at the apex of the prothallus of Gnetum Gnemon, which he regards 
as imperfect archegonia (fig. 1 7, C, a) ; he suggests they may represent 
vestigia] structures pointi^ b^k to some ancestral form beyond the 
limits of the present group. The Gnetales probably had a separate 
origin from the other Gymnosperms ; they carry us nearer to the 
Angiosperms, but we have as yet no satisfactory evidence that they 
represent a stage in the direct line of Anmospeimic evolution. It is 
not improbable that the three genera of this ancient phylum survive 
as types of a blindly-endii^ branch of the Gymnosperms ; but be 
that as it may, it is in the Gnetales more than in any other Gymno- 
sperms that we find features which help us to obtain a dim project 
01 the lines alon^ which the Angiosperms may have been evolved. 

Ephedra. — ^This genus is the only member of the Gnetales repre- 
sent in Europe. Its species, which are characteristic of warm 
temperate latitudes, are usually much-branched shrubs. The finer 
branches are men, and bear a close resemblance to the stems of 
Equisetum and to the slender twigs of Casuarina ; the surface of tiie 
long intemodes is marked by fine longitudinal ribs, and at the nodes 
are borne pairs of inconmicuous scale-leaves. The flowers are small, 
and borne on axillary shoots. A sing^le male flower consists of an 
axis enclosed at the oase by an inconspicuous perianth fanned of two 
concrescent leaves a^d terminatizm m two, or as many m eight, 
shortly stalked or sessile anthers. The female flower is enveloped in 
a closely fitting sac-like investment, which must be regarded as a 
perianth ; witmn this is an orthotrppous ovule sursounded a single 
integument prolonged upwards as a beak-like micropyle. Tne flower 
may be described as a hud bearing a pair of leaves which become 
fus^ and constitute a perianth, the apex of the shoot iorming an 
ovule. In fimction the perianth may be oompared with a unilocular 
ovary containing a single ovule ; the projeemg integument, which 
at the time of pdlliuation secretes a drop of liquid, serves the same 
purpose as the style and stigma of an angiospenn. Tber megaqpore 
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long multicellular necks. The archegonia art teparat^d irom one 
another^ as in Finus, by some of the prothaUu3-ttoue, and the cells 
next egg<eUs (tapetal layer) contribute £e«d4nftmrial to their 
development* Aft^ fcrtUixatkm* some of tim upptooiost bracts 
beloiv each i^ower become red and fleshy ; the perianth develops into 
a wQody shell, while the integument remains membranous. In some 
^ m ^[TOW ifliO 
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sp^es of Ephedra, e.g. B, atHsstma, the fertilised ej 
tubhlar ptoembryos, from the tip of each of trhich emf 
be developed, but one only comes to maturity* In Eph 
as described by Jaccard, no proambryo or suspensor is form^.; but 
the most vigorous fertQised egg, after undergoing several divisions, 
becomes attached to a tissue, termed the columella, which serves the 
purpose of a primary saspensor ; the columella appears to be formed 
by the ligniflcatioh of certain cells in. the central region of the em- 
bryo-sac. At a later stage some of the oells in the upper (micropylar) 
end of the embryo divide and undergo considerable elongation, 
serving the purpose of a .secondary suspensor. The secondary wood 
of consists of tcacheide, vessels and parenchyma; the 

vessels are characterised by their wide lumen and by the large simple 
or tiightly-bordered pits on their oblique end-walls* 

Onetum , — This genus is, represented by several species, most of 
which are climbing plants, both in tropical America and in warm 
regions of the Old Wotid. The leaves, which are borne in pairs at 
the tumid nodes, are oval in form and have a Dicotyledonous type 
of venation. The male and female inflorescences have the form of 
simple or paniculate spikes, The spike of an inflorescence bears 
whorls of flowers at each node in the axils of concrescent bracts 
accompanied by numerous sterile hairs (paraphyses) ; in a male 
inflorescence numerous flowers occur at each node, while in a female 
inflorescence the number of flowers at each node is much smaller. 
A male flower consists of a single angular perianth, through the open 
apex of which the flower-axis projects as a slender cohnxin terminating 
in two anthers. The female flowers, which are more complex in 



Fig. {7.-— Gnsfum Gnemon, (After l^tay.) 

A, Female Flower. a. Imperfect Archegonia. 

ff, Nucellus. ^ Partially developed Megaspore. 

pc, Pollen-chamber. Fertile half. 

I, Integument. *S, Sterile half, 

p'j Inner Perianth. pt, PoUen-tube. 

p , Outer Perianth. z, ^gote. 

B, C, Megasporc. z\ Irothallus. 


structure, are of two types, complete and incomplete ; the latter 
occur in association with male flowers in a male inflorescence. A 
complete female flower consists of a nucellus (flg. z 7, A , m) , surrounded 
by a single integument (fig. 17, A, 1'), prolonged upwards as a narrow 
tube and succeeded by an inner and an outer perianth (flg. 17. A, 
p' and . The whole flower may bo looked upon as an adventitious 
bud bearmg two pairs of leaves ; eac^ pair becomes concrescent and 
forms a perianth, the apex of the shoot being converted into an 
orthotropous bvuJie. The incomplete female flowers are character- 
ized by the almost complete suppression of the inner perianth 
Sever^ embryo-sacs (megaspores) are present in the nucellus of a 
young ovule, but one only attains full size, the smaller and partially 
aeved^ed megaspores (flg. 17, B and C, e\ being usually found in dose 
association with the surviving and tully-'groTVn megaspore. In 
GnsHim Onemon, as described by Lotsy, a mature embryo-sac con- 
tains in the upper pai^ a large central vacuole and a peripheral layer 
of protoplasm, including several nudei, which take the place of the 
ardiegonia of Ephedea ; the lower part of the embryo-sac, separated 
from the upper by a constrictioa, is full of parenchyma. The upper 
part' of the mega^re may be spoken of as the fert&e half (fig. 17, B 
and C, F); a^ the lower part, which serves only as food-reservoir 
for tile growing embryo, may be termed the sterile half (fig. 17, B and 
C, 5 ). (Coulter, Be#. Gstsflls, xivi., 1908, regards this tissue as belong- 
ing to the nucalliis.) At the time of poiliitation the long tubular 


integument secretes a drop of fluid at its apex, which holds the 
pp^nrgrains, brought by the vdad, or possibly to some extent by 
mtot agency, and by evaporation these are drawn on to the top of 
the nucellus, where partial disorganization of the cells has given rise 
to an irregular poUen-chamber (fig. 17, A, pc). The poUen-tube, 
containing two generative and one vegetative nucleus, pierces the 
wall^ of the megaspore and then becomes swollen (flg. 17, B and C; 
pi! ; finally the two generative nuclei pass out of tlie tube and fuse 
with two of the nuclei in the fertUe half ol the.megaspoie. As the 
result of fertilisation, the fertilized nuclei of tlie megaspore become 
surrounded by a cell-wah, and constitute zygotes, which may attach 
themselveB either to the wall ol the megaspore or to the end of a 
pollen-tube (flg. 17, C, s.and r') ; they then grow into long tubes or 
proembryos, which make their way towards the prothallus (C, z'), 
and eventually embryos are formed from the ends of the proembryo 
tubes. One embryo only comes to maturity. The embryo of 
Gnetum forms an out-growth from the hypocotyl, whicli serves as a 
feeder and draws nourishment from the prothallus. The fleshy outer 
portion of the seed is formed from the outer perianth, tlie woody 
shell being derived from the inner perianth. The climbing species 
of Gneium are characterized by the production of several concentric 
cylinders of secondary wood and bast, the additional cambium-rings 
b^ng products of the pericycle, as in Cycas and Macrozimia, The 
structure of the wood agrees in the main with that uf Ephedra. 

Wetwitzchia {Tumboa). — This is by fax the most remarkable 
member of the Gnctales, both as regards habit and the form of its 
flowers. In a supplement to the systematic work of Engler and 
Prantl the well-known name Welwitschia, instituted by Hooker in 
1864 in honour of Welwitschj the discoverer of the plant, is super- 
sede by that of Tumboa, originally suggested by Welwitsch. The 
genus is confined to certain localities in Qamaraland and adjoining 
territory on the west coast of tropical South Africa. A well-grown 
plant projects less than a foot above the surface of tlie ground ; the 
stem, which may have a circumference of more than 12 ft., terminates 
in a depressed crown resembling a circular table with a median groove 
across the centre and prominent broad ridges concentric with the 
margin. The thick tuberous stem becomes rapidly narrower, and 
passes gradually downwards into a tap-root. A pair of small strap- 
shaped leaves succeed the two cotyledons of the seedling, and persist 
as the only leaves during the life of the plant ; they retain the power 
of growth in their basal portion, which is sunk in a narrow groove near 
the edge of the crown, and the tough lamina, 6 ft. in length, becomes 
split into narrow strap-shaped or thong-like strips which trail on the 
ground. N umerous circular pits occur on the concentric ridges of tl^ 
depressed and wrinkled crown, marking the position of former 
inaorescences borne in the leaf-axil at different stages in the growth 
of the plant. An inflorescence has the form of a dichotomously- 
branched cyme bearing small erect cones ; those containing tfa« 
female flowers attain the size of a fir-cone, and are scarlet in colour. 
Each cone consists of an axis, on which numerous broad and thin 
bracts are arranged in regular rows ; in the axil of each bract occurs 
a single flower ; a male flower is enclosed by two opposite pairs of 
leaves, forming a perianth surrounding a central sterile ovule en- 
circled by a ring of stamens united below, but free distally as short 
filaments, each of which terminates in a trilocular anther. The 
integument of the sterile ovule is prolonged hbove the nucellus as a 
spirally-twisted tube expanded at its apex into a flat stigma-like 
organ. A complete and functional female flower consists of a single 
ovule with two integuments, the inner of which is prolonged into a 
narrow tubular micropyle, like that in the flower of Gnetum. The 
me^a^ore of Welwitschia is filled with a prothallus-tissue before 
fertilization, and some of the prothallus-cells function as egg-cells ; 
these grow upwards as long tubes into the amical region of the 
nucellus, where they come into contact with the pollen-tubes. 
After the egg-cells have been fertilized by the non-motue male cells 
they grow into tubular proembryos, producing terminal embryos. 
The stem is traversed by numerous collateral bundles, which have a 
limited growth, and are constantly replaced by new bundles de- 
veloped from strands of secondary meristem. One of the best- 
known anatomical characteristics of the genus is the occurrence of 
numerous spindle-shaped or branched fibres with enormously- 
thickened walls studded with crystals of calcium oxalate. Additional 
information has been publishccl by Professor Pearson of Cape Town 
based on material collected in Damaraland in 1904 and 1906-1907, 
In X906 he gave an account of the early stages of development of the 
male and female organs and, among other interesting statements in 
regard to the general biology of Welwitschia, he expressed the 
opinion that, as Hooker suspected, the ovules are pollihated by 
insect-agency. In a later paper Pearson considerably extended our 
knowledge of the reproduction and gametophyte of this genus. 
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OYMMOSTOMAOEAB, an order of Ciliate Infusoria (g.v.), 
characterized by a closed mouth, which only opens to swallow 
food actively, and body cilia forming a general or partial invest- 
ment (rarely represented by a girdle of membrancllae), but not 
differentiated in different regions. With the Aspirotrochaceac 
{q,v,) it formed the Holotricha of Stein. 

GYMPIB, a mining town of March county, Queensland, 
Australia, 107 m. N. of Brisbane, and 61 m. S. of Maryborough 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 11,959. Numerous gold mines are worked 
in the district, which also abounds in copper, silver, antimony, 
cinnabar, bismuth and nickel. Extensive undeveloped coal-beds 
lie 40 m. N. at Miva. Gympie became a municipality in i860. 

GYNABOEUM (Gr. ywamsiov, from yvvfi, woman), that part 
in a Greek house which was specially rtfeserved for the women, 
in contradistinction to the “andron,” the men’s quarters; 
in the larger houses there was an open court with peristyles 
round, and as a rule all the rooms were on the same level ; in 
smaller houses the servants were placed in an upper storey, 
and this seems to have been the case to a certain extent in the 
Homeric house of the Odyssey. “ Gynaeconitis ” is the term 
given by Procopius to the space reserved for women in the 
Eastern Church, and this separation of the sexes was maintained 
in the early Qiristian churches where there were separate 
entrances and accommodation for the men and women, the latter | 
being placed in the triforium galleiy, or, in its absence, either 
on one side of the church, the men being on the other, or occasion- | 
ally in the aisles, the nave being occupied by the men. | 

^ OYNABOOlfOGY (from Gr. yvvi^, yvvaiKog, a woman, and ' 


discourse), the name given to that branch of medibine 
wmch concerns the pathology and treatment of affectipia 
peculiar to the. lemale sex. . 

Gynaecology^ may be said to be one of the most ancient 
branches of inedtcme. The papyrus of Ebers, which is one of 
the oldest kno^ works on medicine and dates from 1550 b.c., 
contaix^ references to diseases of women, and it is recorded that 
i^ecialism in this branch was known amongst Egyptian medical 
practitioners. The Vedas contain a list of therapeutic agents 
used in the treatment of gynaecological diseases. The treatises 
on gynaecology formerly attributed to Hippocrates (460 b.c.) 
are now said to be spurious, but the wording of the famous 
oath shows that he was at least familiar with the use of gynaeco- 
logical instruments. Diodes Carystius, of the Alexandrian 
s(mool (4th century B.c.), practised this branch, and Praxagoras 
^of Cos, who lived shortly after, opened the abdomen by 
laparotomy. While the Alexandrine school represented Gre^ 
medicine, Greeks began to practise in Rome, and in the first 
years of the Christian era gynaecologists were much in demand 
(Haser). A speculum for gynaecological purposes, has been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii, and votive offerings of anatomical 
parts found in the temples show that various gynaecological 
malformations were known to the ancients. Writers who have 
treated of this branch are Celsus (50 b.c.-a.d. 7) and Soranus 
of Ephesus (a.d. 96-138), who refers in his works to the fact 
that the Roman midwives frequently called to their aid practi- 
tioners who made a special study of diseases of women. These 
midwives attended the simpler gynaecological ailments. This 
was no innovation, as in Athens, as mentioned by Hyginus, 
we find one Agnodice, a midwife, disguising herself in man’s 
attire so that she might attend leptures on medicine and diseases 
of women. After instruction she practised as a gynaecologist. 
This being contrary to Athenian law she was prosecuted, but 
was saved by the wives of some of the chief men testifying on 
her behalf. Besides Agnodice we have Sotira, who wrote a 
work on menstruation which is preserved in the library at 
Florence, while Aspasia is mentioned by Aetius as the author 
of several chapters of his work. It is evident that during the 
Roman period much of the gynaecological work was in the 
hands of women. Martial alludes to the feminae medicae 
in his epigram on Leda. These women must not be confounded 
with the midwives who on monuments are always described as 
“ obstetrices.” Galen devotes the sixth chapter of his work 
De locis affeciis to gynaecological ailments. During the 
Byzantine period may be mentioned the work of Oribasius 
(a.d. 325) and Moschion (2nd century a.d.) who wrote a book 
in Latin for the use of matrons and midwives ignorant of Greek. 

In modem times James Parsons (1705-1770) published his 
Elenchus gynaicopathologicus et obstetricarius, and in 1755 Charles 
Perry published his Mechanical account and explication of the 
hysterical passion and of all other nervous disorders incident to 
the sex, with an appendix on cancers. In the early part of the 
19th century fresh interest in diseases of women awakened. 
Joseph Recamier (1774-1852) by his writings and teachings 
advocated the use of the speculum and sound. This was followed 
in 1B40 by llie writings of Simpson in England and Huguier in 
France. In 1845 John Hughes Bennett published his great work 
on inflammation of the uterus, and in 1850 Tilt published his 
book bn ovarian inflammation. The credit of being the first to 
perform the operation of ovariotomy is now.crodited to McDowell 
of Kentucky in 1809, and to Robert Lawson Tait (1845-1899) 
in 1883 the first operation for ruptured ectopic gestation. 

MznzXfiMifion.-^Nonnal menstruation comprises the escape of from 
4 to 0 oz. of btood together with mucus from the uterus at intervals 
of twenty-eight days (more or less). The flow benns at the age of 
puberty, the average age of which in England is between fourteen 
and sixteen years. It ceases between forty-five and fifty years of 
age. and this is called the menopause or climacteric period, commonly 
spoken of as " tiie change of Ule." Both the age of puberty and tliat 
of the menopause may supervene earlier or later according to local 
conditions. At botii times the menstrual flow may be replaced by 
haemorrhage from distant organs (epistaxis, haematemesis, hae- 
moptysis) ; this is called vicarious rmnstruaSion. Menstruation is 
usually but not necessarily coincident with ovulation. The usual 
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dlsordm ol meostrufttion are : (x) ameworrAa## (abee&ce ot fl0w)i 
(a). (painful apw),, (3V maiwrrAi^ (ekccaaive flow:), 

(4) nutirorrhagia (excessive and irregular flow). Amenorrhoea may 
anse from puysiological causes, such as pregnancy^ lactation, the 
menopause constitutional causes, such as pb th tt i s, anaemia and 
clilbrosis, febrile disorders, so^ chronic uxtoxications, such as 
moiphinomania, and some fomis of cerebral disease ; local cauM, 
which include malformations or absence ol one or more of the genital 
par^> ns absence of ovaries, uterus or vagina, ntresia of vagina, 

Impenciirate cervix, disease of the ovaries, or sometimes imperforate 
hymen. The treatment of amenorrhoea must l>e directed towards the 
cause. In anaemia and phthisis menstruation often returns after 
improvement in the general condition, with imd f6od' »aad good 
sanitaiy conbitions, an outdoor life and the administration of iron 
or other tonics. In local conditions of imperforate hymen, imperfor* 
ate cervix or ovarian disease, surgical : interference is necessary. 
Amenorrhoea is permanent when due to absence of the genital parts* 
The causes of dysmenorrhoea axie classifled as follows : (x) ovarian, 
due to disease of the ovaries or Fallopian tubes: (a) obstructive, 
due to some obstacle to the flow, as stenosis, flexions and mal- 
positions of the uterus, or malformations ; (3) congestive, due to 
subinvolution, chronic inflammation of the uterus or its lining 
membrane, fibroid growths and polypi of the uterus, cardiac or 
hepatic disease; neuralgic; (5) membranous. The foremost 
place in the treatment of dysmenorrhoea must be given to aperients 
and purgatives administered a day or two before the period is ex- 
pected. By this means congestion is reduced. Hot baths are useful, 
and various drugs su^ as hyoscyanus, cannabis indica, phenalgin, 
ammonol or phenacetin have been prescribed. Medicinal treatment 
is, however, only palliative, and flexions and malpositions of the 
uterus must be corrected, stenosis treated by dilatation, fibroid 
growths if present removed, and endometritis when present treated 
by local applications or curetting according to its severity. Menor- 
rhagia signmes excessive bleeding at the menstrual periods. Consti- 
tutional causes are pinpura, haemopliilia, excessive food and alcoholic 
drinks and warm climates ; while local causes are congestion and 
displacements of the uterus, endometritis, subinvohition, retention 
of the pxoducts of conception, new growths in the uterus such as 
mucous and fibroid polypi, malignant growths, tubo-ovarian inflam- 
mation and some ovanan tumours. Metrorrhagia is a discharge of 
blood from the uterus, independent of menstruation. It always 
arises from disease of the uterus or its appendages; Local causes are 
polypi, retention of the products of conception, extra uterine gesta- 
tion. haemorrhages in connexion with pregnancy, add new growths 
in the uterus. In the treatment of both menorrhagia and metror- 
rhagia the local condition must be carefully ascertained. When 
pregnancy has been excluded, and constitutional causes treated, 
eflorts should be made to relieve congestion. Uterine haemostatics, 
as ergot, ergotin, tincture of hydrastis or hamamelis, are of use, 
together with rest in bed. Fibroid polypi and other new growths 
must be removed. Irregular bleeding in women over forty years of 
age is frequently a sign of early malignant disease, and should on no 
account lie neglected. 

Diseases of ExUrnal Genital Organs, — The vulva comprises 
several organs and structures grouped together for convenience of 
description (see Rsproductivb System). The affections to which 
these structures are liable may be classified as follows: (i) Injuries 
to the vulva, either accidental or occurring during parturition ; 
these are generally rupture of the perinaeum. (a) Vulmiis. Simple 
vulvitis is due to want of cleanliness, or irritating discharges, and in 
children may result from tlireadworms. The symptoms are heat, 
itching and throbbing, and the parts are red and swollen. The 
treatment consists of rest, thorough cleanliness and fomentation.^. 
Infective vuivit^ is nearly always due to gonorrhoea. The symptoms 
are the sa^e as in simple vulvitis, with the addition of mucopurulent 
yellow discharge and scalding ]^n on xnicturition ; if neglected, 
extension of the disease may result. The treatment consists of rest 
in bed, warm medicated baths several times a day or fomentations 
of boracic acid. The parts must be kept thoroughly clean and 
discharges swabbed aiyay. Diphtheritic vulvitis occasionally occurs, 
and erysipeto of the vulva may follow wounds, but since the use of 
antiseptics is rarely seen. (3} Vascular disturbances may occur in 
the vulva, including varix, haematoma, oedema and gangrene ; the 
treatment is the same as ior the same disease in other parts. (4) The 
vulva is likely to be aflected by a number of cutaneous affections^ 
the most important being erythema, eczema, herpes, lichen, tubercle, 
elephantiasis, vulyitis pruriginosa, syphilis and kraurosis. These 
affections present the same characters as in other parts of the body. 
Kraurosis vulvas, first described by Lawson Tait in 1875, is an atrophic 
change acchmpahied by pain and a yellowish dischaige ; the cause 
is unknown, ^uritis vulvae is due to parasites, or to irritating 
discharges, as leucoxrhoea, and is frequent in diabetic subjects. The 
hymen may be occasionafly imperforate and require incision. Cysts 
and p^ful carunculae may occur on the clitoris. Any part the 
vulva may be the seat of new growths,, simple or malignant. 

Dissaseg of the Vaging^, — (1) Malformations* The vagina may be 
absent in whole or tn part or inay present a septum. Stenosis of 
the vagina may be a barrier to mensnraation. , <a) Displacements of 
the va^na ; (a) cystocele, which is a hexnia of the bladder into the 
vagina; (h) xectocele, a hemia of the, rectum into the vagina. The 


cause of these conditions is relaxation of the tissues due to parturition. 
The palliative treatment consists in keeping up the parts by the 
insertion of a pessary; when this fails operative Interference is 
called for* (3) Fiaiulae may form between the vagina and bladder or 
vagina and rectum ; they are generally caused by injuries during 
parturition or the late stages of carcinoma. Persistent flstulae 
require operative treatment. The vagina normally secretes a thin 
opalescent acid fluid derived from the lymph serum and the shedding 
of squamous epithelium. This fluid normally contains the vagina 
bacillus. In pathological conditions of the vagina this secretion 
undergoes changes. For practical purposes three varieties of 
vagirnHs may be described : (a) simple catarrhal vaginitis is due to 
the same causes as simple vulvitis, and occasionally in children is 
important from a medico-legal aspect when it is complicated by 
vulvitis. The 8ymptoips> are heat and discomfort with copious 
mucopurulent discharge. The only treatment required is rest, with 
vaginal douches of warm unirritating lotions such as boracic acid or 
subacetate of lead* (b) Gonorrhoeal vaginitis is most common in 
adults. The patient complains of pain and burning, pain on passing 
water and discharge which is generally green or yellow. The results 
of untreated gonorrhoeal vaginitis are serious and far-reaching. 
The disease may spread up the genital passages, causing endometritis, 
salpingitis and septic peritonitis, or may extend into the bladder, 
causing cystitis. Strict rest should be enjoined, douches of carbolic 
acid (x in 40) or of perchloride of mercury (i in 2000) should be 
ordered morning and evening, the vagina being |>acked with tam- 
pons of iodoform gauze. Saline purgatives and alkaline diuretics 
should be given, (c) Chronic vaginitis (leucorrhoea or ** the whites **) 
may follow acute conditions and persist indefinitely. The vagina is 
rarely the seat of tumours, but cysts are common. 

Diseases of the Uterus , — The uterus undergoes important changes 
during life, chiefly at puberty and at the menopause. At puberty it 
assumes the pear shape characteristic of the mature uterus. At the 
menopause it shares in the general atrophy of the reproductive 
organs. It is subject to various disorders and misplacements, 
(a) Displacements of the Uterus . — The normal position of the uterus, 
when the bladder is empty, is that of anteversion. We nave there- 
fore to consider the following conditions as pathological : ante- 
flexion, retroflexion, retroversion, inversion, prolapse and pro- 
cidentia. Slight anteflexion or bending forwards i.s normal ; when 
exaggerated it gives rise to dysmenorrhoea, sterility and reflex 
nervous phenomena. This condition is usually congenital and is 
often associated with under-development of the uterus, from which 
the sterility results. The treatment is by dilatation of the canal or 
by a jdastic operation. Ketroflexion is a bending over of the uterus 
backwards, and occurs as a complication of retroversion (or dis- 
placement backwards). The causes are (x) any cause tending to 
make the fundus or upper part of the uterus extra heavy, such as 
tumours or congestion, (2) loss of tone of the uterine walls, (3) ad- 
hesions formed after cellulitis, (3) violent muscular eflorts, (4) 
weakening of tlie uterine supports from parturition. The symptoms 
are dysmenorrhoea, pain on defaecation and constipation from the 
pressure of the fundus on the rectum ; the patient is often sterile. 
The treatment is the replacing of the uterus in po.sition, where it can 
be kept by the insertion of a pessary ; failing this, operative treat- 
ment may be required. Retroversion when pathological is rarer 
than retroflexion. It may be the result of injury or is associated with 
pregnancy or a fibroid. The symptoms are those of retroflexion with 
feeling of {>ain and weight in the pelvis and desire to micturate 
followed by retention of urine due to the pressure of the cervix 
against the base of the bladder. The uterus must be skilfully re- 
placed in position ; when pessaries fail to keep it there the operation 
of hysteropexy gives excellent results. 

Inversion occurs when the uterus is turned inside out. It is only 
possible when the cavity is dilated, either after pregnancy or by a 
polypus. The gmater number of cases follow delivery and are 
acute. Chronic inversions are generally due to the weight of a 
polypus. The symptoms are menorrhagia, metrorrhagia and bladder 
troubleB ; on examination a tumour-like mass occupies the vagina. 
Reduction of the condition is often difficult, particularly when the 
condition has lasted for a long time. The tumour which has caused 
the inversion xxvust be excised . Prolapse and procidentia are different 
degrees of the same variety of displacement. When the uterus lies 
in the vagina it is spoken of as prolapse, when it protrudes thrbugh 
the vulva it is procidentia. The causes are directly due to increasra 
intra-abdominal pressure, increased weight of the uterus by fibMds, 
violent straining, chronic cough and weakening of the supporting 
structures of the pelvic floor, such as laceration of the vagum and 
perinaeum. Traction on the uterus from below (as a cervical tumour) 
may be a cause ; advanced age, laborious occupations and frequent 
pregnancies are indirect causes. The symptoms are a ** bearing 
down feeling, pain and fatigue in walking, trouble vrith micturition 
and defaecation. The condition is generally obvious on examination. 
As a rule the uterus is easy to replace in position. A rubber ring 
pessary will often serve to keep it there. If the perinaeum is very 
much tom it may be necessary to repair it. Vanous operations for 
retaining the uterus in position are described. (6) Enlargements of 
the Uterus (hypertrophy or hyperplasia). This condition may some- 
times involve the uterus as a whole or may be most marked in the 
body or in the cervix. It follows chronic congestion or inflammatory 
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cervical iportiott; the .oafty poesibie tpeatmcnti tt ampntatioa of the 
cervix. Atrophy hi 'the nteros is normal ' eHer the menopause. It 
may follow , the nemoval of the tubes and ovaries. Some consti-^ 
ttttlonal diseases/psoduce the same resulti as tuberculosis, chlorosis, 
chronic morphinism and certain diseases of the centrsu nervous 
system. 

(r) Injuri$s and Disioses rmulMU Irom JVsfaaecy — The most 
frequent of these injuries is laceration of the cervix uteri, which is 
frequent in precipitate labour* >Onab the cervix is tom the taw 
surtaoes become covered by gramuhitions and later by cicatricial 
tissue, but as a rule they do n«»t unite. The tom lips may become 
unhealthy> and the congestion and oedema spread to the body of the 
uterus. A lacerated cervix does not usually give rise to symptoms : 
these depend on the accompanying endometritis, and include 
leucorrhoea, aching and a leelmg of weight. I^acerations are to be 
felt digitally. As Jl^ratioos predispose to abortion the operation of 
traclielorraphy or repair of the cervix is indicated. Perforation of 
the uterus may occur from the use of the sound in diseased conditions 
of the uterine walls. Superinvolution means premature atrophy 
following parturition. Suoinvoluticm is a condition in which the 
uteras fails to return to its normal sise and remains enlarged. 
Retention of the products of conception may cause irregular 
haemorrhages and may lead to a diagnosis of tumour. The uterus 
should be carefully explored. 

(d) InflammaHons Acute and Chronic. -^Tht mucous membrane 
lining the cervical canal and body of the uterus is called the en- 
dometrium. Acute inflammation or endometritis may attack it; 
The chief causes are sepsis following labour or abortion, extension of 
a gonorrhoMd vaginitis, or gangrene or infection of a uterine myoma. 
The puerperal endometritis following labour is an avoidable disease 
due to lacx of scrupulous aseptic precautions. 

Gonorrhoeal endometritis is an acute form associated with copious 
purulent discharge and well-marked constitutional disturbance. 
The ten^ratnre ranges from 99** to 105^° F., associated with pelvic 
paiUi and rigors are not uncommon. The tendency is to recovery 
with more or less firotracted convalescence. The most serious com- 

K ons are extension of the disease and later sterility. Rost in 
lul intrauterine irrigation, followed by the introduction of 
iodoform pencils into the uterine cavity, should be resorted to, 
while pain is relieved by hot fomentations and sitz baths. Chronic 
endometritis may be the sequela of the acute form, or may be septic 
in origin, or the result of chronic congestion, acute retrcdection or 
subinvQlution following delivery or abortion. The varieties are 
g^nduiar, interstitial, l^emorrliagic and senile. The symptoms are 
disturbance of the menstrual function, headache, pain and pelvic 
discomfort, and more or less profuse thick leucorrnoeal discharge. 
The treatment consists in attention to the general health, with suit- 
able laxatives and local injections, and in obstinate cases curetta^ 
is the most eflectual measure. The disease is froquentlv associated 
with adenomatous disease of the cervix, formcriy called erosion. 
In this disease there is a new formation of glandular elements, which 
enlarge and multiply, forming a soft velvety areola dotted with pink 
spots. This was formerly erroneously termed ulceration. The 
cause is uuknown. It occurs in virgins as well as in mothers, but 
it often accompanies lacerations of the cervix. The symptoms are 
indehnite pain and leucorrhoea. The condition is visible on inspec- 
tion with a speculum. The treatment is swabbing with iodized 
phenol or curettage. The body of the uterus may also be the seat of 
adenomatous disease. Tuberculosis may attack the uterus ; this 
usually forms part of a general tuberculosis. 

(#) N$w Growths in the Uterus . — The uterus is the most common 
seat of new growttis. From the researches of von Gurlt, compiled 
from the Vienna Hospital Reports, embracing 15,880 cases of tnmour, 
females exceed males in the proportion of seven to three, and of this 
large majority uterine growths account for as %. When we consider 
its periodic monthly engorgements and the alternate hypertrophy 
and involution it undergoes in ooimexion with pregnancy, we can 
anticipate the special proneness of the uterus to new growths. 
Tumours of the uterus are divided into benign and malignant 
The benign tumours known aa fibroids or myomata are very common. 
They are stated by Bayle to occur in ao % of women over 35 years of 
age, but happily in a great number of cases they are small and give 
rise to no symptoms. They are definitely associated with the period 
of sexiud. activity and occur more frequently in married women than 
in single, in the proportioa of two to one (Winckel). It is doubtful if 
they ever originate after the menopause. Indeed if uncomplicated 
by changes in them they share in the general atrophy of the sexual 
org^ which then takes place. They are divided according to theig 
posiripu iu the tissues into intramural, subserous and submucooi 
(the iMt when it has a podiole forms a pdlypus), or as to the part of 
the in which they develop into fibroids of the cervix and 

fibroids of the body. Intratnural and submucous fibroids give 
rise to haosaorrhage. The menses may be so increased that the 
patient is a^qrcely ever free from haemorrhage. The pressure ol tfae 
growth may cause dysmenorrhoea, or pressure on the bladder and 
rectum may cause dyauria, retention or rectal tenesmus. The 
uterus may be dgylaced by the weight of the tumour. Sfecondary 


changeu'take piaee in fibroids, such as uttoons dek«fictkt]Oii,Jidte 
temmmhosfe, ,cale^ sfptio initeliien (sloujitm^ fibredd) sM 
maligiinjiid fsaii^^ - 

Thu jnodes in whfeh fibioids imperfl life are haemonba^ (the 
comntmteet of all), septio infection, which is one of the most 
otts, isnpaotion when It fits the true pelvis so tightly that the tumour 
cannot rise, twisting of the pedicle by rotation, leading to 
and intestinal and urinary obstmetiott. When fibroids are compli- 
CiOsd by pregnancy, impaetion and consequent abortion may take 
{dace, or a cervical myoma may ofier a mechanical obstacle to 
deHveiy or lead to serjous post partem haemorrhage. In the treat* 
ment of fibroids vaiicms drugs (ergot, hamamelis, hydraatis cana- 
densis) may be tried to eontrm the haemorrhage, and repose and Hte 
injection of hot water (xao* F.) are eometimes successful, together 
with electrical treatment Surgical measures are heeded, however, in 
severe recurrent haemorrhage, intestinal obstnictidu, sloughing and 
the oo-existence of pregnancy. An endeavour must be made if 
possible to enucleate the fibroid, or hysterectomy (removal of the 
uterus) may be required. The' cperatlon of removal of the ovaries 
to preoMtate riie menopause has fallen into disuse. 

(/) Malignant Disease of the Uterus . — The varieties of mallghant 
disease met with in the utesrus are sarcoma, carcinoma and chorion- 
epithelioma maUgnum. Sarcomata may occur in the body and in the 
neck. They occur at an earlier age than carcinomata. Marked 
enlargement and haemorrh^ are the symptoms. The differential 
diagnosis is. microscopic. Extirpation of the uterus is the only 
chance of prolonging life. The age at whieh women are most subject 
to carcinoma (cancer) of the uterus is towaids the decline of sexual 
life. Of 3385 collected cases of cancer of the uterus 1169 occurred 
between 40 and 50, and 856 between 50 and 60. In contradistinction 
to fibroid tumours it frequently arises after the menopause. It may 
be divided into cancer of the body and cancer of the neck (cervix). 
Cancer of the neck of the nteros is almost exclusively confined to 
women who have been pregnant (Bland-Sutton). Predisposing causes 
may be inj uries during delivery. The sjmiptoms which induce women 
to seek medical aid are haemorrhage, foetid discharge, and later pain 
and cachexia. An unfortunate bdief amongst the public that the 
menopause is associated with irregular bleeding and offensive dis- 
charges has prevented many women from seeking medical advice 
until too late. It cannot be too widely understood that cancer of 
the cervix is in its early stages a purely local disease, and if removed 
in this stage usually results in cure. So important is the recognition 
of this fact in the saving of human life tlmt at the meeting of the 
British Medicad Association in April 1909 the council issued for 
publication a special appeal to medical practitioners, midwives and 
nurses, and directed it to be published in British and colonial medical 
and nursing journals. It will be useful to quote here a part of the 
appeal directed to midwives and nurses : Cancer may occur at 
any age and in a woman who looks quite well, and who may have no 
pain, no wasting, no foul discharge and no profuse bleeding. To 
wait for pain, wasting, foul di.scharge or profuse bleeding is to throw 
away the chance of successful treatment. The early symptoms of 
cancer of the womb are : — (i) bleeding which occurs after the change 
of life, (2) bleeding after sexual intercourse or after a vaginal douche, 
(3) blading, slight or abundant, even in younc women, if occurring 
between the usual monthly periods, and especially when accompanied 
by a bad-smelling or watery blood-tinged discharge, (4) thin watery 
discharge occurring at any age.'^ On examination the cervix 
presents certain characteristic signs, though these may be modified 
according to the variety of cancer present. Hard nodules or definite 
loss of substance, extreme friability and bleeding after slight manipu- 
lation, are suspicious. Epithelial cancer of the cervix may assume 
a proliferating ulcerative type, forming the well-known " cauliflower " 
excrescence. The treatment of cancer of the cervix is free remov^ 
at the earliest possible moment. Cancer of the body of the nterixs 
is rare before the 45111 year, it is most frequent at or subsequent to 
the menopause. The majority of the patients are nulliparae (Bland- 
Sutton). The sins are fitful haemorrhages after the menopause, 
followed by profuse and ofiensive discharges. The uterus on ex- 
amination often feels enlarged. The diagnosis being made, hyster- 
ectomy (removal of the uterus) is the only treatment. Cancer of the 
body of the uterus may conipUcate fibroids. Chorion-^ithdioma 
madigaum (decidnoxna) was first described in 1889 by ^nger and 
Pfeiner. It is a malignant disease presenting microscopic characters 
resembling decidual tissue. It occurs in connexioh with recent 
premancy, and particularly with the variety of abortion termed 
hydatid mole. In many cases it destroys life with a rapidity un* 
Quailed by any other kind of growth. It quickly ulcerates and 
infiltrates the uterine tfesues. forming metastatic growths in thehing 
and vagina. Clinically it is reco^zed by the occurrence after 
pregnancy of violent haemorrhages, promssive cachexia and fever 
with r^ors. Riseent suggestions have been made as to chorion- 
epithelioma being the result of pathologicBl changes in the luteitt 
tissue of the ova^. The growth is usually primary in the tttertie, 
but may be so in the Falloplim tubes smd in the Vagina. A fewcas^ 
have been recorded unoOnhected with pregnancy. The virutened of 
chorion-epitheliDnia varies, but in the present state of our knowledge 
immediate removal of the psimsiry gmwth along with the affdcM 
ormin fe the only tHiat m e a t. 

Diseam of ike FaUopiem Tatek.— The Fkdlopian tubes or oviducts 
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(ifyfl^^Tpma.1^ o^tbe oviducts) Is noariy slvsHva seoooiqw to septic 
iofection of tiie dsoital tract 'The chief causes ate septic eiidoxtu^ 
iritis foUowiag labour or abortion, gaiigirehe of M myoma, goborrhoea, 
tubercidosis and oaneer of the Uterus; it soxhetiiaes follows the 
specific fevers. When the pus escapes irom the tubes into the cotiom 
it sets up pelvic peritonitis. When the jnfiatntriation is adjacent to 
the ostium it leads to the matting together of the thbal fimbriae Snd 
^oes them to an adjacent or^. This seals the ostium. The 
occluded tube may now have an accumulatioii of pus In it ^yossl^i 
piax). When in consequence of the eealing of the ostium the tube 
oecqnms distended with serous finid it is termed hydrosalpinx. 
Haeniatosalpinx is a term applied to the non^gravid tube distended 
with blood ; later the tubes may become smeros^. Acute septic 
salpingitis is ushered in by a rigor, the temperature rising to 
104** F., with severe pam and constitutional disturbance. The 
symptoms may become merged in those of general peritonitis. In 
chronic disease there is a history of puerperal trouble followed by 
sterility, with excessive and painful menstruation. Acute salpingitis 
requires absolute rest, opium suppositories and hot fomentations. 
With urgent symptoms removal of the infiamed adnexa must be 
resorted to. Chronic salpingitis often renders a woman an invalid. 
Permanent relief can only be afiorded by surgical intervention. 
Tuberculous salpingitis is usually secondary to other tuberculous 
infections. The Fallopian tubes inay be the seat of malignant 
disease. This is rarely primary. By far the most important of the 
conditions of the Fallopian tubes is tubal pregnancy (or ectopic 
gestation). It is now known that fertilization of the human ovum 
by the spermatozoon may take place even when the ovum is in its 
follicle in the ovary, for oosperms have been found in the ovary and 
Fallopian tubes as well as in the uterus. Belief in ovarian pregnancy 
is of old standing, and had been regarded as i^sible but unproved, 
no case of an early embryo in its membranes in the sac of an ovary 
being forthcoming, untu the remarkable case published by Dr 
Catherine van Tussenboek of Amsterdam in 1899 (Bland^Sutton). 
Tubal pregnancy is moat frequent in the loft tube ; it sometimes 
complicates uterine • pregnancy ; rarely both tubes are pregnant. 
When the oosperm lodges in the ampulla or isthmus it is called tubal 
gestation ; when it is retained in the portion traversing the uterine 
wall it is called tubo-uterine gestation. Wherever the fertilized ovum 
remains and implants its viui the tube becomes turgid and swollen, 
and the abdominal ostium gradually closes. The ovum in this 
situation is liable to apoplexy, forming tubal mole. When the 
abdominal ostium remains pervious the ovum may escape into the 
coelomic cavity (tubal abortion) ; death from shock and haemorr- 
hage into the abdominal cavity may result. When neither of these 
occurrences has taken place the ovum continues to grow inside the 
tube, the rupture of the distended tube usually taking place between 
the sixth and the tenth week. The rupture of the tube may be 
intraperitoneal or extrap^itoneal. The danger is death from 
haemorrliage occurring during the rupture, or adhesions may form, 
the retained blood forming a haematocele. The ovum may be de- 
stroyed or may continue to develop. In rare cases rupture may not 
occur, the tube bulging into the i^ritoneal cavity ; and the foetus 
may break through the membranes and lie free among the intestines, 
where it may die, becoming encysted or calcified. The tubal placenta 
possesses foetal structures, the true decidua forming in the uterus. 
The signs suggestive of tubal pregnancy before rupture arc missed 
periods, pelvic pains and the presence of an enlarged tube. When 
rupture takes place it is attended in both varieties with sudden and 
severe pain and more or less marked collapse, and a tumour may or 
may not be felt according to the situation of tiie rupture. There is a 
general “ feeling of something having given way." If diagnosed 
before rupture, the sac must be removed by abdominal section. In 
intraperitoneal rupture immediate operation affords the only chance 
of saving life. In extraperitoneal rupture the foetus may occasion- 
ally remain alive until full term and be rescued by abdominal .section, 
if the condition is recognized, or a fedse labour may take place, 
accompanied bv death of the foetus. 

Diseases of the Ovanes and Parovarium , — The ovaries undergo 
striking changes at puberty, and again at the menopause, after which 
there is a gradual shrinkage. One or both may be absent or mal- 
formed, or they are subject to displacements, being either un- 
descended, contained in a hernia or prolapsed. Bitlier of these 
conditions, if a source of pain, may necessitate their removal. The 
ovary is also subject to haemorrhage or apoplexy. Acute inflam- 
mations (odphotite^ are constantlv associated with salpingitis or 
other septic conditions of the genital tract or with an attack of 
mumps. The relation of odphoritis to mumps is at present unknown. 
Acuie odphoritis may culminate in abscess but more usually 
adhesions are formed. The surgical treatment is that of pyosalpinx. 
Chronic inflammation may follm acute or be consequent on pdvic 
ctilulitis. Its constant features are more or leas pain followed py 
. The ovary may be the geat of tuberculosis, which is 
y. secondary to other lesions. Suppuration and abscess of 
iy also occur. PeriodphoHtis, or chrohic inflammation in 
the ndghboarhDod, may also involve the gland. The cause of 
dvrbosis of the ovaxieB is unknown, though it may be associated with 
cirrhotic liver. The change is met with in women between 20 and 


40 yeeatof^agey the ovaries btiilg in a shrunken, hard, wnukled con- 

are grouped indefinite painful 
synsptoms occiimng frequently in neurotic and alcoholic si^jects. 
and, often worse during xnensthiation. The treatment, wh^er local 
or opechtive, is ustiglly uhsatislaciory. The ovary is Irequentiy the 
seat of tttxnour8,dennotdB and cysts. Cysts may be tinmle, unilooui^ 
or mnltilocular, and may attaan an enormous size. The largest on 
record yrsa removed by Dr Elizabeth Eeifsnyder of Shanghai, and 
contained xoo litres of fluid, and the patient recovered. The opetii- 
tion is termed ovariotomy. Dermoid cysts containing skin, bones, 
teeth and hair, are of frequent growth in the ovary, and have attaint 
the weight of from ao to 40 kilogrammes. In one case a girl weighed 
37 kilogrammes and her tumour 44 kilo^ammes (Keen). Papillo- 
matous cysts also occur in the ovary. Parovarian and Gartnerian 
cysts ate found, and adenomata form 30 % of sH ovarian cysts. 
Occasidoahy the tunic of peritoneum surrounding the ovary becomes 
distended with serous nnid.. This is termed ovarian hydrocele. 
Ovarian fibroids occur, and malignant disease (sarcoma and carcin- 
oma) is fairly frequent, sarcoma being the most usual ovarian tumour 
Occurring before puberty. Carcinoma of the ovary is rarely primary, 
but it is a common situation for secondary cancer to that of the 
breast, gall-bladder or gastrointestinal tract. The treatment of all 
rapidly-growing tumours of the ovary is removal. 

Diseases of the Pelvic Peritoneum and Connective Tissue . — ^Wbmen 
are excessively liable to peritoneal infections, (i) Septic infection 
often follows acute salpingitis and may give rise to pelvic peritonitis 
(perimetritis), which may be adhesive, serous or purulent. It may 
follow the rupture of ovarian or dermoid cysts, rupture of the 
uterus, extra uterine pregnancy or extension from pyosalpinx. The 
symptoms are severe pain, fever, 103® F. and higher, marked consti- 
tutional disturbances, vomiting, rmtlessness, even delirium. The 
abdomen is fixed and tympanitic. Its results are the formation of 
adhesions causing abnormal positions of the organs, or chronic 
peritonitis may follow. The treatment is rest in bed, opium, hot 
stupes to the abdomen and quinine. (2) Epithelial infections take 
place in the peritoneum in connexion with other malignant growths. 
(3) Hydroperitoneum, a collection of free fluid in the abdominal 
cavity, may be due to tumours of the abdominal viscera or to 
tuberculosis of the peritoneum. (4) Pelvic cellulitis (parametritis) 
signifies the inflammation of the connective tissue between the folds 
of the broad ligament (mesometrium). The general causes are septic 
changes following abortion, delivery at term (especially instrumental 
delivery), following operations on tlie uterus or salpingitis. The 
symptoms are chill followed by severe iiitrapelvic pain and tension, 
fever loo"* to 102® F. There may be nausea and vomiting, diarrhoea, 
rectal tenseness and dysuria. If consequent on parturition the 
lochia cease or become offensive. On examination there is tender- 
ness and swelling in one flank and the uterus becomes fixed and 
immovable in the exudate as if embedded in plaster of Paris. The 
illness may go to resolution if treated by rest, opium, hot stupes or 
icebags and glycerine tampons, or may go on to suppuration forming 
pelvic abscess, which signifies a collection of pus between the layers 
of the broad ligament. The pus in a pelvic aUscess mav point and 
escape through the walls of tlie vagina, rectum or bladder. It 
occasionally T)oints in the groin. If the pus can be localized an 
incision should be made and the abscess drained. The tumours 
which arise in the broad ligament are haematocele, solid tumours (as 
myomata, lipomata and sarcomata), and echinuococcus colonies 
(hydatids). 

Bibliography. — ^Albutt, Playfair and Eden, System of Gynae- 
cology (1906) ; McNaughton Jones, Manual of Diseases of Women 
(1904) ; Bland-Sutton and Giles, Diseases of Women (1906) ; C. 
Ix^kyer, '* Lutein Cysts in association with Chorio- Epithelioma," 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology (January, 1905) : W. Stewart 
McKay, History of Ancient Gynaecology ; Hart and B^bour, Diseases 
of Women ; Howard Kelly, Operative Gynaecology. (H. L. H.) 

GYONGYOSI, ISTVAN [Stephkn] (1620-1704), Hungarian 
poet, was bom of poor but noble parents in 1620, His abilities 
early attracted the notice of Count Ferenez Wessel^nyi, who in 
1640 appointed him to a post of confidence in Fiilek castle. Here 
he remained till 1653, when he married and became an assessor 
of the judicial board. In 1681 he was elected as a representative 
of his county at the diet held at Soprony (Oedenburg). From 
1686 to 1693, and again from 1700 to his death in 1704, he was 
deputy lord-lieutenant of the county of Gomor. Of his literary 
works the most famous is the epic poem Murdnyi (Caschau, 
1664), m honour of his benefactor’s wife Maria Sz6csi, the heroine 
of Muriny. Among his later productions the best known are 
Rdzsa-Koszor^, or Rose-Wreath (1690), Keminy^Jdnos (1693), 
Cupidd (169s), Poiinodia (1695) and Chariklia (xTOO). 

The earliest edition of his collected poetical works is by Dugonics 
(Pressburg and Pest, 1796) ; the best modera selection is that of 
Toldy, entitled Gybngybsi Jstvdn vdlogaiott po 6 tai munkdi (Select 
poetical works of Stephen Gy6ngy6si, 2 vols., X864-2S65). 

GVOR (Ger. RaQb),9, town of Hungajy, capital of a county of 
the same name, 88 m. W. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1906) 
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27i 758. It is sifted at the cooliuence of the Raab vniAk the 
Danube^ is composeil of the inner totm and three suburbs. 
Gyor is a well-built toiim, and is the sdit of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. Amongst its principal buildiiiigs are the cathedral^ 
dating from the rath century^ and rebmlt in 1639-1654 ; the 
bishop’s palace ; the town hall ; the Roman Catholic seminary 
for priests and several churches. There are manufactures of 
cloth, machmoy and tobacco, and an active trade, in grain and 
horses. Twenty miles by rail W^StW. of the town is situated 
Cspma^ a village with a Premonstratensian abbey, whose archives 
contain numerous valuable historical documezits. 

Gydr is one of the oldest towns in Hungary and occupies the 
site of the Roman Arabana. It was already a place of some 
importance in the loth century, and its bishopric was created 
in the nth century. It was a strong fortified town which 
resisted successfully the attacks of the Turks, into who^ hands 
it fell by treachery in 1594, but they retained possession of it 
only for four years. Montecucculi made Gy 5 r a first-class 
fortress, and it remained so until 1783^ when it was abandoned. 
At the begizming of the 19th century, the fortifications were 
re-erected, but were easily taken by the French in 1809, and 
were again stormed by the Austrians on the 28th of June 1849. 

About n m. S.E. of Gydr on a spur of the Bakony Forest 
lies the famous Benedictine abbey of Pannonhalma (Ger. Si 
Martinsberg ; Lat. Afons Sancti Martini)^ one of the oldest and 
wealthiest abbeys of Hungary. It was founded by King St 
Stephen, and the original deed from 1001 is preserved in the 
archives of the abbey. The present building is a block of 
palaces, containing a beautiful church, some of its parts dating 
mm the 12th century, and lies on a hill 1200 ft. high. The 
church has a tower 130 ft. high. In the convent there are a 
•emiziary for priests, a normal school, a gymnasium and a 
library of 120,000 vols. The chief abbot has the rank of a 
bishop, and is a member of the Upper House of the Hungarian 
parliament, while in spiritual matters he is subordiziate immedi- 
ately to the Roman curia. 

GYP, the pen name of Sibyllb GabribIiLE Marie Antoinbue 
Riqubti dk Mirabeau, Comtesse de Martel de Janville (1850- 
) French writer, who was bom at the ch&teau of Koetsal in 
the Morbilian. Her father, who was the grandson of the vicomte 
de Mirabeau and great-nephew of the orator, served in the Papal 
Zouaves, and died during the campaign of i860. Her mother, 
the comtesse de Mirabeau, in addition to .some graver composi- 
tions, contributed to the Figaro and the Vie parisienne, under 
various pseudonyms, papers m the manner successfully developed 
by her daughter. Under the pseudonym of ** Gyp ” Madame 
de Martel, who was married in 1869, sent to the Vie parisienne, 
and later to the Revue des deux mondes, a large number of social 
sketches and dialogues, afterwards reprinted in volumes. Her 
later work includes stories of a more formal sort, essentially 
differing but little from the shorter studie.s. The following ILst 
includes some of the best known of Madame de Matters publica- 
tions, nearly seventy in number : Petit Bob (1882) ; Auiour du 
mariage (1883); Ce que femme veui (1883); Le Monde d 
eoti (1884); Sans vo^ (1885); Auiour du divorce (1886); 
Dans le train Mademoiselle Loulou (tSSS) ; Bob au salon 

f 1888-1889); V Education dun prince (1890); PassioneUe 
(1891); Ohi! la grande vie (iSgi)iUne Election d Tigre-sur^rner 
(1890), an account of Gyp’s” experiences in support of a 
Boukmgist candidate Mariage civil (1892) ; Ces bans docteurs 
(1892); Du haul en bos (1893); Mariage de chiffon (1894); 
Leurs dmes (1895) ; Le Coeur dAriane (1895) $ Bonheur de 
Ginette (1896); Toiote (1897); Lune 4 ^ miel (1898); IsraM 
(1898); V^trevue{i^)] Le Pays des champs {1^00) \ Tropde 
chic (1^0); Le Friquet LaFie{tqf02)\ Un Mariage chic \ 

(1903); Un Minage dernier cri (1903); Maman (1904); Lg 
Coeur de Pierrette (igos). From the first “Gyp,” writing of a 
society to which she belonged, displayed all the qualities which 
have given her a distinct, if not pre-eminent, position among 
writers of her class. Those qualities included an intense faculty 
of observation,! much skill in innuezido, a ihbrdant wit combined j 
with some breath of humour, and a sihgulmr power of ammating 


ordinary dialogues without destvoyii^ the appearance of reality. 
Hbr Phiririan types of tiie miled hhild, of the precocious school- 
gid^ Of ^he young bride, 'and of varioui mascuune in the 
gay world, have become ahnost qlassicah and may probably 
survive as faithful pictures of luxurious manners in the 19th 
eentupr. Some later productions, inspired* by a violent anti- 
Semitic and Nationalist bias, deserve little conrideration. An 
earlier attempt to dramatize Auiour du mcd^iqge was a failure, 
not owiz^ to the audacities which it shares with most of its 
author’s works, but from lack of cohesion and incident. More 
successful was Mademoiselle me (1895), but indeed Gyp’ll ” 
successes are all achieved without a trace of dramatic Jfaculty. 
In 1901 Madame de Martel furnished a sensatiozial incident in the 
Nationalist campaign during the municipal elections in Paris. 
She was said to have been the victim of a kidziapping outzage 
or piece of horseplay provoked by her political attitude, but 
though a most drcumsumtial account of the outr^es committed 
on her and of her adventurous escape was published, the affair 
was never clearly explained or verified. 

GYPSUM, a common mmeral consisting of hydrous calcium 
sulphate, named from the Gr. yv^o9, a word used by Theo- 
phrastus to denote not only the raw mineral but also the pro- 
duct of its calcination, which was employed in ancient times, as 
it stUl is, as a plaster. When crystallized, gypsum is often called 
selenite, the orehfvlruis of Dioscorides, so named from oekijvq, 
** the moon,” probably in allusion to the soft moon-like reflection 
of light from some of its faces, or, according to a legend, because 
it is found at night when the moon is on the increase. The 
granular, marble-like gypsum is termed alabaster (g-v.). 

Gypsum crystallizes in the monoclinic system, the habit of the 
crystals being usually either prismatic or tabular ; in the latter 
case the broad planes are parallel to the faces of the clinopinacoid. 
The crystals may become lenticular by curvature of certain 
faces. In the clmracteristic type represented in fig. 1, / repre- 
sents the prism, I the hemi-pyramid and P the clinopinacoid. 
Twins arc common, as in 
fig 2, forming in some cases 
arrow-headed and swallow- 
tailed crystals. Cleavage is 
perfect parallel to the clino- 
pinacoid, yielding thin plates, 
often diamond-shaped, with 
pearly lustre; these flakes 
arc usually flexible, but may 
be brittle, as in the gypsum 
of Montmartre. Two other 
cleavages are recognized, but 
they arc imperfect. Crystals 
of gypsum, when occurring 
in clay, may enclose much muddy matter ; in other cases a 
large proportion of sand may be mechanically entangled in 
the crystals without serious disturbance of form ; whilst 
certain crystals occasionally enclose cavities with liquid and 
an air -bubble. Gypsum not infrequently becomes fibrous. 
This variety occurs in veins, often running through gypseous 
marts, with the fibres disposed at right angles to the direction 
of the vein. Such gypsum when cut and polished l^s a pearly 
opalescence, or satiny sheen, whence it is called satin-spar 
Gypsum is so soft as to Ixi scratched even by the finger-nail 
(H=“ 1*5 to 2), Its specific gravity is about 2*3. The mineral is 
slightly soluble in water, one part of gypsum being soluble, 
according to G. K. Cameron, in 372 parts of pure water at 26® C. 
Waters percolating tiurough gypseous strata, like the Keuper 
marts, dissolve the calcium sulphate and thus become per- 
manently hard or “ selenitic.” Such water has special value for 
le ale, and iho water used by the Burton breweries is 


hence the artificial dissolving of gypsuxn in 


of ' - . 

water ftn brewing puiposes is imown as^ “Imrtoniaation.” 
D^sits of gypsum iue formed in boilers iising selenitic waC^. 

Pure gj^um is colpttrless or. wldte, but it is often tipfed, 
especially in the alabaster variety k grey* yellow or pinL Gypsum 
Ciystallm with two molecules of water, equal to about ai % by 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. 
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weighty and consequently has the formula €aS04«2H^0. By 
cx{>osure to attong heat all the Mrater may bi expelled, and the 
substance then has the composition of anhydrite (; .n.). When 
thi (nldnation; however^ is conducted at such a temperature 
that only about 75 % of the water is lost^ it yields a white 
pulverulent substance, known as “ plaster of Paris/’ which may 
readily be caused to recombine with water, forming a hard 
cement. The gypsum quarries of Montmi^tre, in the north of 
Paris, were worked in Tertiary strata, rich in fossils. Gypsum is 
largely quarried in England for conversion into plaster of Paris, 
whence it is sometimes known as “ plaster stone, and since 
much is sent to the Staffordshire potteries for making moulds it 
is also termed potter’s stone.” The chief workings are in the 
Keuper marls near Newark in Nottinghamshire, Fauld in 
Staffordshire and Chellaston in Derbyshire. It is also worked in 
Permian beds in Cumberland and Westmorland, and in Purbeck 
strata near Battle in Sussex. 

Gypsum frequently occurs in association with rock-salt, having 
been deposited in shallow basins of salt water. Much of the 
calcium in sea-water exists as sulphate ; and on evaporation of a 
drop of sea-water under the microscope this sulphate is deposited 
as acicular crystals of ^psum. In salt-lagoons the deposition 
of the gypsum is prob^ly effected in mpst cases by means of 
micro-organisms. Waters containing sulphuretted hydrogen, on 
exposure to the air in the presence of limestone, may yield gypsum 
by the formation of sulphuric acid and its interaction wi^ the 
calcium carbonate. In volcanic districts gypsum is produced by 
tiie action of sulphuric acid, resulting from the oxidation of 
sulphurous vapours, on lime-bearing minerals, like labradorite 
and augite, in the volcanic rocks : hence gypsum is common 
around solfataras. Again, by the oxidation of iron -pyrites 
and the action of the resulting sulphuric acid on limestone or 
on shells, gypsum may be formed ; whence its origin in most 
clays. Gypsum is also formed in some cases by the hydration of 
anhydrite, the change being accompanied by an increase of 
volume to the extent of about 60 %. Conversely gypsum may, 
under certain conditions, be dehydrated or reduced to anhydrite. 

Some of the largest known crystals of selenite have been found 
in southern Utah, where tliey occur in huge geodes, or crystal- 
lined cavities, in deposits from the old salt-lakes. Fine crystals, 
sometimes curiously bent, occur in the Permian rocks of F'ried- 
richroda, near Gotha, where there is a grotto called the Marien- 
glashdhle, close to Rheinhardsbrunn. Many of the best localities 
for selenite are in the New Red Sandstone formation (Trias and 
Permian), notably the salt-mines of Hall and Hallein, near 
Salzburg, and of Bex in Switzerland. Excellent crystals, usually 
of a brownish colour arranged in groups, are often found in the 
brine-chambers and the launders used in salt-works. Selenite 
also occurs in fine oystals in the sulphur-bearing marls of 
Girgcnti and other Sicilian localities ; whilst in Britain very bold 
crystals are yielded by the Kimeridge clay of Shotover Hill near 
Oxford. Twisted crystals and rosettes of gypsum found in the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, have been c^led “ oulophoHtes ” 
(o 5 Xo«, “ woolly ” ; <^u»Xfos, “ cave ”). 

In addition to the use of gypsum in cement-making, the 
mineral finds application as an agricultural agent in dressing 
land, and it has also been used in the manufacture of porcelain 
and glass. Formerly it was employed, in the form of thin 
cleavage-plates, for glazing windows, and seems to have been, 
with mica, called la^is specularis. It is still known in Germany 
as Marienglas and Fraueneis, Delicate cleavage -plates of 
gypsum are used in microscopic petrography for the deter- 
mination of certain optical constants in the rock-forming 
minerals. .(F, W. R.^) 

GYROSCOPE AND GYROSTAT. These are scientific models 
or instruments designed to illustrate experimentally the 
dynamics of a rotating body such as the spinning^top, hoop and 
bicycle, and abo the precession of the equinox and the rotation of 
thb earth. 

The gjTOscope (Gr. yS/HJS, rii^, crxoircrv, to see) may be dis- 
tinguished from the gyrostat (yt^pos, and orTariK<Ss, stationary) 
as an instrument in which the rotating wheel or disk is mount^ 


in gimbals so that the principal axis of rotetion always passes 
through a fixed point (fig. 1). It can be made to imitate the 
motion of a spinning-top of which the point is placed in a smooth 
agate oap, as in Maxwell's dynamical top (figs. 2, 3). {Collected 
WofkSi 'i. 248.) A bicycle wheel, with a prolongation of the 
axle placed in a cup, can also be made to serve (fig. 4). 

The gyrostat is an inslniment designed by Lord Kelvin 
(Natural Philosophy, § 345) to illustrate the more corn- 




Fig. 2. 


plicated state of motion of a spinning body when free to w^andcr 
about on a horizontal plane, like a top spun on the pavement, or 
a hoop or bicycle on the road. It consists essentially of a massive 
fly-wheel concealed in a metal casing, and its behaviour on a 
table, or with various modes of suspension or support, described 
in Thomson and Tait, Natural Philosophy, serves to illustrate 
the curious reversal of the ordinary laws of statical equilibrium 
due to the gyrostatic domination of the interior invisible fl>’- 
wheel, when rotated rapidly (fig. 5). 

The toy shown in figs. 6 and 7, which can be bought for a 
shilling, is acting as a gyro- 
scope in fig. 6 and a gyrostat 
in fig. 7. 

I’he gyroscope, as repre- 
sented in figs. 2 and 3 by Max- 
well’s dynamical top, is pro- 
vided with screws by which 
the centre of gravity can be 
brought into coincidence with 
the point of support. It can 




Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


then be used to illustrate Polnsot’s theory of the motion of a 
body under no force, the gyroscope being made kinetically 
unsymmetrical by a setting of the screws. The discussion of 
this movement is required for Jacobi’s theorems^ on the allied 
motion of a top and of a body under no force (Poinsbt, Theorie 
nouveUe de la rotation des corps, Paris, 1857 ; Jacobi^ Werke, ii. 
Note B, p. 476). 

To iimtate tiie movement of the top the centre of gravity is 
displaced from the point of sufjport so as to give a preponderance. 
When the motion takes place in the neighbourhood of the down- 
ward verticaJ, the bicycle wheel can be made to serve again 

YTI. 2C 
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mounted as in fig, 8 by^n stajk in the prolongation of the axk| 
suspended from a universal joint at O ; it can then be spun by 
hand and projectjKl in myr nuuuier. 

The first practical applicaticm of the gyroscopic principle was 
invented and dsnnied out (2744) by Smon, with a spinning top 



with a polished upper plane surface for giving an artificial 
horizon at sea, undisturbed by the motion of the ship, when the 
real horizon was obscured. The instrument has been perfected 
by Admiral Georges Ernest Fleuriais (fig. 9), and is interesting 

theoretically as 
showing the cor- 
rection required 
practically for the 
rotation of the 
earth.' Gilbert's 
barogyroscope is 
devised for the 
same purpose of 
showing the earth’s 
rotation ; a de- 
scription of it, and 
of the latest form 
employed by Foppl, 
is given in the 
Ency, d, math, 
Wiss,, 1964, with 
bibliographical 
references hri the 
article ** Mechanics 
of Physical Appar- 
atus.” The rota- 
tion of the fly-wheel is maintained here by an electric motor, as 
devised byG. M. Hopkins, and described in the ScienHfic Atkerkan, 
1878. To demonstrate the rotation of the earth by the constancy 
in direction of the aids of a g>Toscopc is a suggestion that has often 
been made ; by £. Sang in 183$, and 
others, 'fhe experiment was first 
carried out with success by Foucault in 
1851, by a simple pendulum swung in 
the dome of the Pantheon, Paris, and 
it has been repeated frequently 
(Mimoires sur le pendide, 1889}. 

A gyroscopic fly-wheel will pre- 
serve Its original direction ip space 
only when left absolutely free in a]jl directions, as required 
in the expieriments above. If employed in steering, as of a 
torpedo, the gyroscope must act through the inteipediaiy of a 




flight relay ; uut if direct-acring, the reaction wiD cause pre- 
v^lNsrion of the axis, and the origrw 

gyrostatic principle, in which ona degree of free4om is 
in the axis, is useful for impaitii^ steadiness and 


stability in a moving body j it is cmplc^ed by ScUkk to mitigate 
the rolling of a ship and to maintain the upright positkoi of 

Brennad’s monorail car, 

Lastly, as an application of gyroscopic theory, a stretched 
dudn of fly-wheels in rotation was employed by Kelvin as a 
mechanical model of the rotary polarization of lig^t in an electio- 
magnetic field ; the apparotus may be constructed of bicycle 
whtels connected by short links, and suspended vertically. 

Theory df the Synmetfical Tap, 

1. The physical constants of a given syxnmetiical top^ expressed 
in C.G.S. units, which are employed in the subsequent formuhie, 
are denoted by M, A, C and A. M is the weight in grammes (g) 
as given by the number of gramme weights which equilibrate me 
top when weighed in a balance ; A is the distance OG in centunetres 
(cm.) between G the centre of gravity and O the point of support, 
and MS may be called the pr^nderance in g.-cm. ; MS and M 
can be measured a spring balance holding up in a horizontal 
position the axis CX^ in fig. 8 suspended at O. Then zMS (dyne^cm. 
or ergs) is the moment of gravity about O when me axis OG is 
horizontal, gMS sin $ being the moment when the axis OG makes 
an angle $ with the vertical, and (cm./s*) bn the average; 

C is the moment of inertia of the top about OG, and A about any 
axis through O at light angles to OG, both measured in g^cm.^. 

To measure A experimentally, swing the top freely about 6 in 
small plane oscillation, and determine the length, / cm., of the 
equivalent simple pendulum ; then 

(X) /=A/MS, A=MS/. 

Next make the top, or this simple pendulum, perform small 
conical revolutions, nearly coincident with the downward vertical 
position of equilibrium, and measure n, the mean angular velocity 
of the conical pendulum in radians / second ; and T its period in 
seconds ; then 

(a) 4v*/T»-n»*g//=gMA/A; 


and f ten/ar is the number of revolutions per second, called the 
frequency, T p=2ir/a is the period of a revolution, in seconds. 

2. In the popular expiation of the steady movement of the 

top at a constant inclination to the verticM> depending on the com- 
position of angular velocity, such as given m Perry's „ . 

Spinnini; Tops, or Worthington's Dynamics of Rotation, . 

it is asserted that the moment of gravity is always 
generating an angular velocity about an axis OB per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane COC' tlirough the axis of the top 
OC' ; and this angular velocity, compounded with the resultant 
angular velocity about an axis 01 , nearly coincident with OC\ 
causes the axes OX and QC to keep taking up .a new position by 
moving at right angles to the plane COC', at a constant precessional 
anguhS velocity, say fi rad^sec., round the vertical OC (ng. 4). 

If. however, the axis OC' is prevented from taking up this puts 
cessional velocity, the top at once falls down ; thence all the in- 
genious attempts — for instance, in the swinging cabin of the Bessemer 
ship— to utilise the gyroscope as a mechanical directive agency 
have always resulted in failure {Engineer, October 1874), unless 
restricted to actuate a light relay, which guides the mechanism, as 
in steering a torpedo. 

An experimental verification can be carried out with the gyro- 
scope iu fig. X ; so long as the vertical spindle is free to rotate in 
its socket, tlie rapidly rotating wheel ^ resist the impulse of 
tapping on the gimbal by moving to one side ; but when the pinch 
screw prevents the rotation of the vertical spindle in the xmwsive 
pedestal, this resistance to the tapping at once disappears, provided 
the friction of the table prevents the movement of the pedestal; 
and if the wheel has any preponderance, it falls down. 

Familiar instances of the same principles are observable in the 
movement of a hoop, or in the steering of a bicycle ; it is essential 
tlmt ibe handle of tee bicycle should be free to rotate to secure 
tee stal^ty of tee movement 

The bicycle wheel, employed as a spinning top, in fig. 4, can also 
be' held by the stalk, and will thus, wheri rotated rapidly, convey 
a distinct muscular impression of resistance to change of cuxection, 
if brandishedL 

3, A demonstration, depending on tee elementary principles of 

dynamics, of the exact conditions required for the 

axis OC' of a spinning top to spin steadily at a constant 
inclination 8 to the vertical OC, is given here before pro- Jion of fAe* 
ceeding to the more complicated question of the general 
motion, when 8, the incunatii 
by nutation. 

It is a fundamental 
a vector representing 


dole in dynamics teat if OH is 
Mue the angular momentum of a sys t em, 
and if 04 is the vector representing tee axis of the impressed conple 
or torque, then OH will vary so that the velocity of H is rroresehted 
to scale by the impressed couple 04 , and if tee top is movmg freely 
about 0, 04 is at ngbt angles to the ye^cal plane OOC', and . 

(x), Oh^gi&hm$^ 


xtion of the axis, is varying ioiaeeahy 
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In the case of the steady motion of the ^/the OH lies 
in the vertical fdane COC', in OK suppose 4), end has a com- 
ponent OC »G nbout the veorticfl and a cmfiokient OC' ^G\ sup- 
pose, about the axis OC; and G' bCR« if >iC ^Wtes the angular 
velocity 01 the top with which, st is spun about OC^ 

If /i denotes the constant precessiohal angular velocity of the 
vertical plane COC', the components of angular velocity and momen 


mdicular 
tile com- 


turn about OA are n sin B and Afi sin $, OA 
to 'OC^ In the plane COC' ; so that the vector 
ponents 

(a) OC' »G^ and C'K«i A^i dn 0, 
and tiie horhsohtal component 

( 3 ) CKsOC'ato^-C''KcM4 

ssG' sin ^ - V sin ^ cos'tf. 

The velocity of K being' equal to the hapressed couple 

(4) gMA sin S XK Msia B (G'M ^ cos 0), 

and dropping the factor Sin 9^ 

(5) An* cos 0 - G> +gMA «0> or Am* cos 0 - CRm + An* =*0, 
the condition for steady motion. 

Solving this as a quadratic in n> the roots ni$ Mg. are given by 

(b) Mi) VU -^g^coa e)J : 

and the minimum value of G' s^CR for real values of m is given by 
G'» ^ CR 


(7) 


7 -aO«CP8 0, ^ =2/^(C0S 0) 




COA- 

stm/Mtf 

madoaoi 

UrejTfV- 


(1) 

(2) 


for a smaller value of K the top cannot spin steadily at the inclina- 
tion 0 to the upward vertical. 

Interpreted geOinetricaJly in fig. 4 

(3) M=gMA sin i/CK«A»VKN, and m«C'K/A sin KM/A, 

(9) KM.KN«AV, 

so that K lies on a hyperbola with OC, OC' as asymptotes. 

4. Suppase the top or gyroscope, instead of moving freely about 
the point O, is held in a ring or frame which is com- 
pelled to rotate about the vertical axis OC with con- 
stant angular velocity m ; then if denotes the couple 
of reaction of the frame heeding the top from falling, 
acting in the plane COC', equation (4) § 3 becomes modifi^ 
into 

gMA sin - N ^M ‘ CK=ain ^ (G'm - Am* cos 0), 

N sssm 0 (Am* cos 0 ~ G'm .+gMA) 
as. A sin 0 cos 0 (m -’Ml) (m -Mil) I 

and hence, as m increases through mb mi« the sign of K can be 
determined, positive or negative, according as the tendency of the 
axis is to fall or rise. 

Wlien G' =CU is large, mi is large, and 

(3) Mi^gMA/G' ^An*/CR, 

the same for all inclinations, and this is the precession observed in 
the spinning top and centrifugal machine of fig. 10. This is true 

y ■ . accurately when the axis dC' is 

^ horizontju, and then it agrees with 
' the result of the popular explanation 

of § 2. 

If the axis of the top OC' is point- 
ing upward, the precession is in the 
same direction as the nitation, and 
an increase of m from M| makes N 
negative, and the top rises; con- 
versely a decrease of the precession m 
causes the axis to fall (Perry, Spimisng 
Tops, p. 46). 

If the axis pomts downward, as in 
the centrifugal machine with upper 
support, the precession is in the oppo- 
site direction to the rotation, and to 
ma^ the axis approach the vertical 
position the precession must be re^ 
uuced. 

This is effected automatically in tlie 
Weston centrifugal machine (fig. 10) 
used for the separation of wator and 
molasses, by the friction of the indiarubb^ cushioxis above tfic 
support ; or else the spindle is produced downwards below the 
a M drum a short distance, and' turns in a hole in a v^eight 
resting on the bottom of the casei, which weight is dragged 
round until the^pindle is upright;; this second arrangement 
^ more effective when a , liquid is tr^ted m the drum, and 
wave action is set up {The CenMiugil Machit^^ C. A. Matthfjy). 

Similar considerations ^pW,to the atabiUty of ^ the whirling 
bowl in a cream-sepaxating maemhe. 

We can write equation (i) ‘ 

(4) N as (A«* sin 0 - M« GK (AW - KM . KN) sin ^/A, 
so that N is negative or positive, and the axis tends' to rise Or fsdl 
according as K moves to the inside or outside of the h3rperbdla of free 
motion. Thus a tap on the axis tending to hurry the precession is 
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gqhivti^t to an impulse cOiiple giving an increase to C'K, and will 
K move to! the interior Of thO h^erbola And cause axis to 
ritof ’toesteeri^'bf a bicy^mgy be explained in this wAV ; l^tKi 
will move to the OXteribr of the hyperbola, and so the aius ^111 fall 
in this second mocie violent motion. . , 

Friction on the point of the top may be supposed to act like a lap 
in the direction opposite to the precession; and so the axis of a top 
fpun vkdenily rise^ at first and up to tilm vertical position, but falls 
away again as the mbt^ dies out. Friction considered as acting to 
^ compared to an impulse couple tending 
to reduce PP', and so make K and Kj both move to the exterior of the 
hypertola, and the axis falls in both cases. The axis may rise or fall 
according to tlm direction ^ frictional couple, depending on the 
shape of the point ; ari analytical treatment of the varying motion is 
very intractable ; a mefnolr by £. G. Gallop may be consulted in the 
Trans, Camb, Phil, 5oc., 1903. 

Tine earth behaves in precessten like a large spinning top, of which 
the axis describes a cirole round the pole of the ecliptic of mean 
angular mdius 0 , about 33^^, in a period of 26,000 years, so that 
R/m = 26000 X 365 ; and the meAn couple producing precession is 

(5) CRm sin 0 ^ CR* sin 2si°l2(Kioo x 3<i5, 

one 12 millionth part of jCR*, the rotatbn energy of the earth. 

5. If the preponderance is absent, by making the C.G coincide 
with 0, and if Am is insensiMA compared with G', 

(1) N aa - G'm sin 0 , 

the formula vdiich suffices to explain most gyroscopic action. 

Thus a carriage runnihg round a curve experiences, in consequence 
of the rotation of the wheels, an increase of pressure Z on the outer 
track, and a diminution Z on the inner, giving a couple, 
if n is the gauge, 

(2) Ztfr^GV, 

tending to help the centrifugal force to upset the train ; 
and if £ is the radius of the curve, b of the wheels, C their 
moment of inertia, and v the velocity of the train, 

(3) M=iV^^.G'«0/d, 

(4) Z —Cv^/abc (dynes), 

so that Z is the frootion C/Mab of the centrifugal force Niv*lc, or the 
fraction C/MA of its transference of weight, with A tlie lieight of the 
centre of gravity of the carriage above the road. A Brennan carriage 
on a monorail would lean over to the inside of the curve at an angle a, 
given by 

(6) tan tt tt-' G 'M/f^MA = G'v/gMAc . 

The gyroscopic action of a dynamo, turbine, and other rotating 
machinery on a steamer, paddle or screw, due to its rolling and pitch- 
ing, can be evaluated in a simil^ elementary manner (Worthington. 
Dynamics 0/ Rotation), and Schlick's gyroscopic apparatus is intendea 
to mitigate the oscillation. 

6. If the axis OC in fig. 4 is inclined at an angle a to the vertical, 
the equation (2) § 4 becomes 

(1) N=ssin^(AM*co8^-G'M) +gMA8in (a-^). 

Suppose, for instance, that OC is parallel to the earth's axis, 

and that the frame is fixed in the meridian ; then a is the co-latitude, 
and M is the angular velocity of the earth, the sejuare of which may 
be neglected ; so that, putting N »»o, a - ^ s=E, 

(2) gMA sin E -.G'm sin (a - E) =0, 

. . a 1- G'm sin a _^G'm • 

This is the theory of Gilbert's biirogyroscope, described in Appell's 
Micanique rationnelle, ii. 387 : it consists essentially of a rapidly 
rotated fly-wheel, mounted on knife-edges by an axis «, 
perpendicular to ita axis of rotation and pointing east and 
west ; spun with considerable anaular momentum G', • 

and provided with a slight preponderance MA, it should tilt to an 
angle E with the vertical, and thus demonstrate experimentally the 
rotation of the earth. 

In Foucault's gyroscope (Comptes rendus, 1852 ; Perry, p. 105) 
the preponderance is mkde zero, and the axis points to ^ 
the pole, when free to move in the meridian. ronaamt a 


the ; 

needle with respect to the magnetic pole. {A gyrostatic 
model of the magnetic compass, by Sir W. Thomson. British Associa- 
tion Report, Montreal, 1884. A. S. Chessin, St Louis Academy 
of Science, January 1902.) 

A soiniiing top with a polished upper plane surface will provide 
an artificial homon at sea, when the real horizon. »> Obscured. 
The first instrumoni of this kind was constructed; by - 

SArsnn an A is' HAo^niViAH in fViA s MnaAmimm Oytoacopic 



miralty to test his instrument, but he was lojit in the wreck of the 
“ Victory,** 1744. A copy of the Serson top, from the royal collection, 
is now in the Museum of King's College, London. Troughton's 
Nautical Top (18x9) is intended for the same purpose. 

The instrument i.s in favour with French navigators, perfected by 
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but it must be neticed that the 
i to the true hQiispn i^t the 


£y equation (3) "above ; wd W Mi is the preceiidonal 
as given by (3) § 4» T itsperipd i*» 



( 4 ) 


tan E9:^coslat- 
th 


Tooslat 


:,or tt 


secondsi 
Tooslat 

g 5 PT“» 

2V/86400 ; 1 bu 8 making 


"86400 

if E h expressed in minutes, tal^^ ^ * 

the true hmtiide K nautical miles to the south of that given by 
the top {Rtvue mariiifne 1890 ; CompUf rendus^ 18^). 

This can be seen by elemental^ consideration of the theoiy above, 
for the velocity of the vector OC^of the top due to the roUtion of th^ 


earth is 

(5) 


fi.OC* cos idtt E ssai-OC'sin E, 


sin E 3b i!i coslat, K 

Ml 


T cos la t 
8ir 





in which Sir can be replaced by 25, in pracitee; so that the Fleuriais 
gyroscopic horison is an iltuatration of the influence of the rotation of 

the.earth and of the need for its 
allowance. 

7. In the ordinary treatment of 
the general theory of the gyro- 
scope, the motion is 
. . referred to two sets of 
rectangular axes ; the 
one Ox, Oy, Or fixed 
in space, with Or vertically up- 
ward ; and the other OX, OY, 
QZ fixed in the rotating wheel 
with OZ in the axis of figure 
OC. 

The relative position of the two 
sets of axes is given by . means of 
Euler's unsymmetrical angles $, 
such that the successive turning of the axes Ox, Oy. Or 
through the angles (i.) p about Or, (ii.) B about OK, (iti.) p about 
OZ, brings them into coincidence with OX, OY, OZ, as shown in 
fig. II, representing the concave side of a spherical surface. 

The component angular velocities about OD, OE, OZ are 

(x) ^sin^, ^ + ^coafl; 

SO that, denoting the comixments about OX, OY, OZ by P, Q, R, 

(2) Ps: ^cos^ + ^sin Ssin^, 

Q« - 48 in^ + ^sin8cos0, 

Rae 

C'xxnsider, for instance, the motion of a fly-wheel of prej^nderance 
MA, and equatoreal moment of inertia A, of which the axis OC is 
held in a light ring ZCX at a constant angle v with OZ, while OZ is 
held by another ring rZ. whkh constrains it to move round the 
vertical Or at a constant inclination B with constant angular velocity 

so that 

(3) ^«m; 

(4) P -r ^ sin B sill 0, Q s=m sin 8 cos 0, R = ^ + /i cos B, 

With eXF a quadrant, the components of angular velocity and 
momentum about OF. OY, ore 

(3) PCO87 -Rainv, Q, and A(Pcos7 - R sin 7), AQ, 
so that, denoting the components of angular momentum of the 
fly-wheel about CX’, OX, OY, OZ by K or G', A„ Aj, Aj, 

J6) Aj « A (P cos 7 - R sin 7) cos 7 + K sin 7, 


(7) *2 == AQ, 

(8) Ajsr - A(Pcos7-Rsin7) sin7 + Kcos7 ; 
and the dynamical equation 


( 9 ) 


dk 


dt 




Aig+A2P=N, 


with K constant, and with preponderance downward 
f 10) N ngMA 008 rY sin 7 agMA sin 7 sin B cos 0, 

reduces to 


(II) 


Ag^ sin 7 + A^t® sin 7 sin* $ sin 0 cos 0 


+ Am* cos 7 sin 8 cos fl cos 0 - (Km +gMA) sin B cos 0 t=o. 

The position of relative equilibrium is given by 

(la) coi»:=o,ancl9in»=y^.ti'M*-AM*coa7C08» 

' ' ^ ^ Ai?sm7smr 

For small values of m the equation becomes 

(1 3) A^ sin 7 - (Km 4 - gMA) sin $ cos 0 ao, 

so that 0 a|T gives the position of stable equilibrium, and the period 
of a small oscillation Is ar sin 7 /(Km 4-gMA) sin 81 . 

In the general case, denoting tiie periods of vibration about 
^ sidekmg position of equiftbrium by 2x/(n., Ha, or 

«ji), w8' lihall find 

(,4) ; . + 


(* 5 ) 

fiG) 


sinr 
“ Asm 7 


{-gMA-KM 4 -AM*oos (7+8)J, 


n,//usin 8. 


Tl|a tot iut^gci^ of (i^^^ 

(X7) ' rih 74 'JAM* 8 in 7 sli^* 88 in *0 

- AM*ec»7 Sin 8 c 6 s<^ sin ^ + (iU +gMA) sin 8 sin 0 - Haso, 
mdpntting tan(Jir +10)5* r, this reduces to ; “ 

■ ,<*«) ■ • ' , ■ 

wbm Z is »qiHidrs|[tic in i*. so tiint s is a Jacobian elliptic function 
off, and we have 

(19) tan (J»+ J0) «C(tny 4n, nc, or cn)nf, 

according as the ring ZC performs complete revolutions, or oscUlates 
about a sidelong position of equilibnum, or oscillates about the 
stable position of equilibrium 6 » ± (r. 

Suppose Or is '^Muillel to the earth's axis, and m is the diurnal 
rotanon, the ^iiate of which may -be neglected, then if Gilbert's 
bflurogyroscope of § 6 has the knifer^ges turned in azimuth to make 
an an^e p with £. and W., so that OZ to in the horizon at an 
angle E./ 9 .N., we must put y^iw, cos 8^rin a sin ; and putting 
0 = iir - 5 + E, where 9 denotes Ihe angle betw^h Zr and the vertical 
plane Zf* through the zenith f*, 

( 20 ) sin 8 cos 8 = cos a, sin 8 sin a = sin a cos /3; 

so that equations (9) and (xo) for relative equilitxium reduce to 

(21) gMAsinEe:KQ3£KMsinrcos0=sKM8in8sin (8-E), 
and Will change (3) § 6 into 

( 82 ) 


r>_ K/iSinacew^J 




a multiplication of (3) § 6 by cos p (Gilbert, Comptes rendus, 1882). 

Changing the sign of K or A and E and denoting the revolu- 
tions/second of the gyroscope wheel by F, then in the preceding 
notation, T denoting the period of vibration as a simple pendulum, 

. . f r K/nsinaCOSiS Psinacos^ 

(23) ^ KMC0Sa“'86400 A/TC- Fcosa' 

so that the gyrosc^e would reverse if it were possible to make 
Fcosa >86400 A/T*C (F6ppl, MUnch, Ber,, 1904). 

A gyroscopic pendulum is made by the addition to it of a fly- 
wheel, balanced and mounted, as in Gilbert's barogyroscqpe, in a 
ring movable about an axis fixed in the pendulum, m the vertical 
plane of motion. 

As the pendulum falls away to an angle B with the upward vertical, 
and the axis of the fly-wheel makes an angle 0 with the vertical plane 
of motion, the three components of angular momentum are 

(24) A| = Kcos0, A9sA84-Ksin0, As«A0, 

where A3 is the component about the axis of the ring and K of the 
fly-wheel about its axis ; and if L, M', N denote the components of 
the couple of reaction of the ring, L may be ignored, while N is zero, 
with Pa:o, Qss8, Rko, so that 

(25) M' « Aa = A8 + K 0 COS 0, 

(26) o = Ag - Aj8 s= A 0 K8 COS 0 , 

For the motion of the pendulum, including the fly-wheel. 

(27) MK«8=gMH8in8-M' 

» gMH sin 8 - A8 - K 0 cos 0. 

If 8 and 0 remain small, 

A^*n:K8, A 0 «K( 8 -a). 

(MK* V A)8 + (IP/A)(8 - a) - gUHB = 6 ; 
so that the upright position will be stable if K*>gMHA, or the 
rotation energy of the whed greater than ^A/C times the energy 
acquired by the pendulum in falling between the vertical and 
horizontal j^sition ; and the vibration will synchronize with a simple 
pendulum of length 

(30) (MK* + A)/[(K*/gA)-MH]. 

This gyroscopic pendulum may be suppos^ to represent a ship 
among waves, or a carriage on a monorail, and so affords an explana- 
tion of the gyroscopic action essential in the apparatus of ^hlick 
and Brennan. 

8. Careful scrutiny shows that the steady motion of a 
top is not steady absolutely ; it reveals a small nutation 
superposed, so that a complete investigation requires 
a mtufh to tile aquations of unsteady motion, and ioc the 
sxhall oscillation to consider them in a penultimate form. 

In the general motion of the top the vector OH of resultant angular 
momentum is no longer compato to lie in the vertical blane COC' 
(fig. but since the axis OA of the gravity couple is always hori- 
zontal, H will describe a curve iii a fixed horizontm plane through C« 
The vector OC' of angular momentum about the axis will be constant 
in length, but vary in direction; and OK will be the coxxiBonent 
angular momentum in the vertical plane COC'. if the planes through 
C and C' perpendicular to the Rnes OC and OC' intersect in the line 
KH ; and if KH is the coinpbnent angular mohientum topendicular 
to the plane COC', the resultant angular momentum OH has .the 
three components OC', C'K, KH, represented in Euler's angles by 

(1) KH=:Ad8/di, C'K=Asin8d0/df, OC'»G'. 

Drawing KM verticaland KN parallel to OC, then 

(2) KM » Adpidt, KN * CR - A ix)s8d0/i» » (C - A)R + Ad0/8I 
so that in the spherical top. with C » A, KN Ad0/<ff. 
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The velocity of H is in the direction KH |Napendicuiar to the plane 
CCK^', and equal to ffMiisin $ or An‘^ sin »0 that if a point in the 
axis OC' at a distance An^ from O is ptojected on the homontal plane 
tlnxMigh C in the point P on CK, the corve de^ihed by P, turned 
forwards through a right migle, will be die hodogniph of H ; this is 
express by 

when A**' is tiie vector CH ; and so tho curve desorbed by P and 
the motion of the axis of the top is derived from the* curve described 
by H by a differentiation. 

Resolving the velocity of H in the direction CH, 

(4) d.CH/df=ANSain«sinKai«AM'ain«KH/CH. 

(5) <(.iCH*/<ff=A*»*smAf«/d(. 
and integrating 

(6) iCH»=AW(E-coBtf), 

(7 toH»=AW(F-coB»), 

(8) fC'H»=A»ii*(D-eo8fl), 
where D, £, F are constants, ommeeted by 

(9) F «E +G*/aA%* =D +G'»/aA%*. 

Then 

(10) KHa=OH«-OK?, 

(I I OK« sin® =G* - 2GG' cos $ + G'®, 

(12) Aasin® e{d$/dt )* « 2A®fi®(F - cos a) sin® ^ - G» + 2GG' cos ^ - G'® ; 
and putting cos $ 


(«3) 




,)(x -(G®-2GG'4f+G'®)/A® 


=2n®(E -^)(i -,f9) - (G' -G^)»/A® 

^ -G's)VA®, 


s2i»®(D 

s=2»®Z suppose. 

Denoting the roots of Z s^o by gi, Sq, I3, we shall have them arranged 
in the order 


CSi 

(16) 


(dz/ay 


*■> I >»->*>«,> - I. 
■i»=a»»*(fi -s)(s, -z)(z -rj. 


=a»»*(ri 

nt^f 


dz/s/iaZ), 


an elliptic integral of the first kind, which with 


(17) 

can be expressed, when normalized by the factor ^(g^ by the 

inverse elliptic function in the form 


(18) 


mt 




=sn-‘ J^=cn-x =dn-x 

V Sa -«s V Sj V *1 -*3 


(X9) z-Za = (-5a-~*)sn®wf, Za-z=a(Za-Z3)cn®mr, 

Zj -z=r(Zj •s'Z,)dn®fnr 

(20) g s=Z3sn®mr + Zgcn® mf . 

Inteipreted dynamically, the axis of the top keeps time with the 
beats 01 a simple pendulum of length 
(ai) L=l/l(ai-rJ, 

suspended from a point at a height |(Z] +Z3)/ above O, in such a 
manner that a point on the pendulum at a distance 
(22) i(zi-z,)/=/«/L 

from the point of suspension moves so as to be always at the same 
level as the centre of oscillation of the top. 

The polar co-ordinates of H are denoted by p, tar in the horizontal 
plane through C ; and, resolving the velocity of H perpendicular to 


CH, 

SI 


pdxaldt =5 A«® sin $ cos KCH. 
fMm/dt a= Aw® sin $ , CK 

=aAw®(G' -Gcos^) 

(a,) (GL-Gz) /a ^ ^ 

® tjlgrT A Jz, E-Z ^(aZ)' 

an elliptic integral, of the third kind, with pole at ; and then 
(a6) »-^=KCH=tan-iKH/GH . 

g^TiJeosO (G^-Gr)/A»' 

which determines 

Otherwise, from the geometry of fig. 4, 

(27) C'Ksintf=OC-OC'costf, 

(28) Aain»M^/df=G-G'c(»8, 

j.- fG-Cr'z dt . rO-G’dt . . fG+G' dt 

the sum of two el^ptic integrsds of the third kind, with pole at z ss i: r ; 
and the relation in (25) (2Q shows the addition of these two inb^gtals 
into a single intepal, wi^ pole at z <=£. 

The motion of a sph^, rolling and spinning in the interior pf a 
spherical bowl, or on the top pf g sphere, is found to be Pf the same 
character as the motion of the mds of a spuming top about a fixed 
point. 


The curve described by H can be identified as a Poinsot herpolhode, 
that is, the curve traced out by rolling a quadric surface with centre 
fixed at O on the horizontal plane through C ; and Darbemx has 
shown also that a; deformable hyperboloid made of the generating 
lines, with O and H at opposite ends of a diameter and one genecator 
fixed In OC, can be moved 80 as to describe the curve H; thetangent 
plane of the hyperboloid at H being normal to the curve of H; and 
then, the other gen^tor through 0 wiU coincide in the movement with 
OC^ the axis of! the top ; thus the Poinsot herpolhode curve H is also 
the trace made by rolung a line of curvature on an ellmsoid confocal 
to the hyperboloid of one sheet, on the plane through C. 

Kirchhofi's Kimtic Analogue asserts also that the curve of H is 
the projection^of a tortuous elastica, and that the spherical curve of 
C' is a hodpgraph of the elastica described with constant velocity. 

Writing the equation of the focal ellipse of the Darltoux hyper- 
boloid throuj^ H, enlarged to double scale so that O is the centre, 
(30) z®ya® + y®/i9* + z®/o = i, 

with a®4-X, /^ + \, X denoting the squares of the semiaxes of a con- 
focal eUip^id, and X changed into /i and v for a confocal hyper- 
boloid of one sheet and of two sheets. 

{31) X>o>^> -)9®>i'> -a®, 

then in the deformation of the hyperboloid, X and v remain constant 
at H ; and utilizing the theorems of solid geometry on confocal 
quadrics, the magnitudes may be chosen so that 

;32) tt»+X+i8® + /i + y« OH* ~ JA*(F - z) =:;/>?» + OC®, 

[33) 

Is! 

^JT^— -y 1 -z 
X -y 2 * X -y 2^ 


p + ^ + y kOH* ~ - z) 
^ +/* =i**(*i -*) -ft*. 


(39) 


(47) 


with z=sco8<?, $ denoting the angle between the generating lines 
through H ; and with OC - I, OC" =d", the length ^ L&s been chosen 
so that in the preceding equations 

{40) S/k =G/2A«, d'/k =G72 Aw ; 

and 9 , ^ niay replace G, C", 2 Aw ; then 

2Z I /d$y 4KH® 

i-^z®'^w«Uf/ ' 

while from (33-39) 

1-2*“ AV-X)0»-«-) ’ 

which verifies that KH is the peipendicular from O on the tangent 
plane of the hyperboloid at and so proves Darboux's theorem. 

Planes through O perpendicular to the generating lines cut off a 
constant length HQ ==5, HQ" ssd", so the line of curvature described 
by H in the deformation of the hyperboloid, the intersection of tlie 
fixed confocal ellipsoid X and hyperlx>loid of two sheets y, rolls on a 
horizontal plane through C and at the same time on a plane through 
C' perpendicular to OC . 

Produce the generating line HQ to meet the principal planes of the 
confocal system m V, T, P ; these will also fixed points on the 
generator; and putting 

(43) (HV, HT, HP,)/HQ =D/(A, B, C,), 
then 

(44) Ajr®-i-By*+Cz®=D«® 

is a quadric surface with the squares of the semiaxes given by 
HV.HQ, HT.HQ, HP. HQ, and with HQ the normal line at H, and 
so touching the horizonml plane through C ; and tlie direction 
co.sines of the normal being 

(45) *^/HV, y/HT, z/HP, 

{46) + B V -f C*z® = D*!*, 

the line of curvature, called the polhode curve by Poinsot, being the 
intersection of the quadric surface (44) with the ellipsoid (46). 

There is a second surface associated with (44), which rolls on the 
plane through C", corresponding to the other generating line HQ" 
through H, so that the same line of curvature roUs on two planes at a 
constant distance from O, 8 and I" ; and the motion of the top is 
made up of the combination. This completes the statement of 
Jacobi's theorem {Werke^ ii. 480) that the motion of a top can be 
resolved into two movements of a body under no force. 

Conversely, starting with Poinsot's polhode and herpolhode given 
in (44) (46), the norr^ plane is drawn at H, cutting the principal 
O ' the rolling quadric in X, Y, Z ; and then 

{47) a*+/s.a:zr.OX, j8®-l-Afrasy .OY, /i=z.OZ, 

this determines the deformable hyperboloid of which one generator 
through H is a normal to the plane through C. ; and the other 
generator is inclined at an angle the inclination M'the axis of the 
top, while the normal plane or the parallel plane through O revolves 
.with angulmr velocity af/dt. 

The cumtufe is Useful in drawing a curve of H ; the diameter of 
curvature D is given by 
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The curvttttire is lero andHpasseii ttqoaflrhs noiDtctf 

comes into the hortzontal plane thmm C ; p will thea he 
stationary and the owe described by C' wiKhe looped. 

Ina state oi etendjrmotioiiiJrosciUateB between twoUmiteeiand gg 
whkh are close together ; so patting r, » the ooeffiidewt ol in Z ia 

*|g. ... ♦fi!»‘±a^lS!SSS9. 


(50) «>*»**^ 


CM$, 


, 0M»+0«* 

** '' aOM7C)>r' 


(SI) 


OM» -aOMrOKcos $ +ON« MN» 

i5|i.bN ^mm' 


(5*) 


Sf, K =to, K aa4 the nuinber oi beets pet eeaond of 

2 /* 

IT V 


MN 

06'^ 


With -s, 

the axis is 

2, 

ir »'V a V(OM.ON)air' 
beating time with a pendulum of length 
/ca) i ^40M.0N 

The wheel making R/eir revolutions per second, 

. beats/second MN n C 

revolutions^wond “ ON) R * A 
from (8) (9) § 3 : and the apsidal angle is 

(55) ^ 

and the height of the equivalent conical pendulum X is given by 
X g OM KC OL 

if OR drawn at right angles to OK cuts KC' in R. and RL is drawn 
horliontad; to cut the vertical CO in L ; thus if OC' represents I to 
scale; tlien OL will represent X. 

9. The gyroscope motion in fig. 4 contes to a stop when the rim of 
the wheel touches the ground ; and to realise the motion when the 
axis is inclined at a {peater angle with the upward vertical, the stalk 
is pivoted ill fig. 8 in a lug screwed to the axle of a bicyde hub» 
fastened vertically in a broket bolted to a beam. The wheel can 
now be spun by liand, and projected in any manner so as to produce 
a desired gyroscopic motion, undulating, looped, or with cus^ if the 
stalk oi the wheel is dropped from rest. 

As the princi|)al part of the motion takes place now In the neigh* 
bourhood of the lowest position, it is convenient to measure the angle 
P from the downward vertical, and to change the sign of g and G. 
Equation (18) S 8 must be changed to 


(5f>) 


(I) 

(a) 


(3) 

(4) 






. (G» - *GG'» + G'»V/aA%» 
. -(G-0‘*)*/aAi%* 

=r - E)(i - jr«) - (G' - G*)VaA*n* 

«(*«-!) (!-■««) (1**1). 

I - I, D, E>rj, 

r, 4 rg + i?., = F = D - G'a/ji A*w« = E - GV2AW, 


and exiiressed by the inverse dliptic function 

(5) Mt- sn-i . / cn-* A K dn-* 

(6) r=:rasn®m/+-e8cn*wi, x«5Sf(rs -ra)/(r8 
Equation (25) and (29) § 8 is changed to 

, , , fiV - Gr dt , fO' - GEdi G< 

(;) a"V rTE A“^A’ 

, fG'c -Gdi , fG' 4*0 df fG' - G dt 
i-a* A-iJ r-VA-y iT7A* 

while p and w change places in (ub) . 

The Jacobian eUiptk parameter of the third elliptie integral in (7) 
can be given by e, where 

vhete / is a leal fnetioB, 


(10) 

(n) 




fK 






c=sn 




with fesj^t to tlie comodulns k\ 

Then, with r = E, and 

(la) aZE«-((0'-GE)/A»}*, 

if n denotvs tbia apsidal aagis of s, aad T tho 4^ of a sfaigliB bwt 
of the axle, up or ao^.’n, 






di 

- x*.» 

-4»f+Kw/KV 

£n accordadice tbt thdpyy oi ihe cotppleWjsIliptic integral of ^ 
third kind. 

Interpreted geometrically on the deformable hyperboldia, flatteiied 
in the plane of the local euipsia il QQ hi t!m’ fHHrpendicular from the 
centre on the tangent HP, AOQ ^amfK', ana the eccentric angle of 
Pp measiured fxtm ilm.niifior axiS) to am(i tbe occentricity of 
mw foGiU; elUpsc. being the iBomoduU^ 

A point L l: taken in QP such that 

QUOA»z»/K^ 

«V, QT, Ot^OA(«a, ec, sd>/K' ; 


i:?! 

and with 
(16) 
(17) 


mT = K, m/n = - t^)|i 

GT G A ^ 


(18) 


n = Jir/- 


OA/A, 
K, 


By choosing for / a simple rational fraction, such as i, i, 
... an algebraical case of. motion can be constructed (Anmlg of 
MathemaHcs, 1904), 

Thus with G' -GE=o, we have or S9, never r,;, f^o or x; 
and P is at A or B on the focal ellipse ; and then 
(19) w= -/>/,/> =G/2 A, 

(ao) 

(21) sin B exp (p + pi]i <^/|;( ~ r, • g^){g - rj)] + - r) (r - fj)], 


' -594-58* \ 2 

(22) sin exp {p +pt)i ~»V[( “**^1 

I +jrj-5a 


*2An 


2,= 


Zi 4^- 




r,)(r- 

G 


iAnZi 

t 


or 


r)(r-r,)l]. 


‘aAn n 2An2^ 


Thus ^9=0 in (22) makes G' =0 ; so that if the stalk is held out 
horizontiuly and projected with angulhir velocity 2p about the vertical 
axis OC Without giving any spin to the wheel, the resulting motion 
of the stalk is like that of a spherical pendulum, and given by 

(43) ^ 9 exp(^+p(ji=if^ (^cos®) 

5 sin a \/(sec o cos (?) + ^[(sec a 4- cos 0 ) (cos a - cos f )] , 

if the axis falls in the lowest position to an angle a with the down- 
ward vertical. 

With gjftfo in (21) and Zg** -cos/3, and changing to the upward 
vertical measurement, the motion is given by 

(04) sin 0 §ifi as ztniVi cos /*[ I “ cos p COS 61) 4- »V (cos jS cos ^ - cos^^)] , 
and the axis rises from the hcoizontsd position to a series of cusps ; 
and the mean precessioiial motion is toe same as in 6tea4y motion 
with the same rotation and the axis horizontal. 

The special case of / = J may be stated here ; it is found that 

“2 


(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


p« =(!»(»-.*«), 

IX* sin 0 exp (p - pt)£ » (L - 1 4 x - ;r) ' 

+f(L-i 

l. = i(l -«) +XjO/)», 
so that/) ^o and the motion is made algebraical by takingL=J{i -s). 

The stereoscopic diagram of fig. xa drawn by T. I. Dewar shows 
these curves for aad J (cusps). 

xo. So far the motion of the axis OC' of the top has alone been 
considered ; for tiie specification of any point of nie body, Euler's 
third angle 0 must be introduced, represonti^ theaz^ular dii^ploce- 
ment of the wheel with respect to the stalk. This is given by 

(1) 

(2) 


r4C»^=R. 

di -y Aj*+A(?+co8«)' 


dt 


f. C\„ . G'-P 

V’Hr^W-aa^' 


It will simplify the lormalaa by cancelling a eeeular term E we 
make C == A. and the top is then caJOed a sih^ical^M ; OH becomes 
tiie axis of Instahtaneonji ahifhlar velodryi is. dMl hs of resultant 
angidar momentum. ' 

When this secular term is restored in t^e geneatal case, the axis 
OI of atigidar velocity ^ obtained by picKifoeihg I, thakmg 
m A-C HI A-C 
(3) gTi^'c' ' 5 ’!“"^’ 
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such that 10' is of constant length, and may be joined up by a link, 
which constrains I to move on a sphere. 

In the spherical top then, 

( 5 ) *(♦+!»') 

depending on the two elliptic integrals of the third kind, with pole 
at and measuring $ from the downward vertical, tneir 

elliptic parameters are 


(6) 


^ 4 Z) ■ 


( 7 ) 


-1 

-~n/( 4 Z) ■ 

'=K+(i-/,)K'f, 

(8) 


1 V(- 4 Z)' 



=sn 


(iA 


, ^/(- 4 Z) 



tssn 

V ij-i'i 








Then if v*mK*¥it^f)Kfi is the parameter correqpondiikg to 
jf»D, wehnd 

(I*) Vttei + Vg, 

The most symmetrical treatment of the motion of any point fibred 
in the top will be found in Klein and Sbmmerfeld, Theorie dBS 
Kfmds, to which ^e reader is referred for details; lour neW 
functions, a, p, 7, are introduced, defined in terms of Euler's 
aimlss, S, by 

(is) a « cos exp ^ 

13} jSasf sin JSexp 1(- 

iS 7:=:f8in}sexpf^ 

13) S=s cos 1 $ oxp ^ 

‘ext Klein takes two functions or coordinates X and A, defined by 

:6) ^=M=‘:±£.. 



and A the same function of X, Y, Z, so that X, A play the part of 
stereographic representations of the same point (r, y, z) or (X, Y, Z) 
on a sphere of radius r, with respect to poles in which the sphere 
is intersected by Or and OZ. 

These new ftpictions are shown to be connected by the bilinear 
relation 


(17) 

in accordance with the annexed scheme of transformation of co- 
ordinates — 


where 



s 

H 

Z 


a* 

/»• 

2a|S 


7 * 


2 yd 

f 

ay 

P 9 i 

i ad-^Py 



and thus the motion in space of any point fixed in the body defined 
by A is determined completely bv means of a, d, y, i ; and in tlxe 
case of the symmetrical top these functions are dliptic transcendants, 
to which Klein has given the name of multiplicative elliptic functions ; 
and 


(19) 


ad cos* is, py = - sin* 
ad- ~ 


Y^l, ad + Py^coH0, 
{-^4apyd)-^smB; 
while, for the motion of a point on the axis, putting A =0, or oo , 

(20) \s=pld=^ i tan or X = a/7 - 1 cot IdeH, 

and 

(21) ap = \i sin 9 e^t\ a7 = J* sin Be^l, 

giving orthogonal projections on the planes GKH, CHK ; and 


(22) 




the vectorial equation iil the plane GKH of the herpolhode of H 
for a spherical top. 

When /i and /, in (9) are rational fractions, these multiplicative 
elliptic functions can m replaced by algebraical functions, qualified 
by factors which are exponential functions of the time / ; a series 
ox quasi-algebraical cases of motion can thus be constructed, which 
become purely algebraical when the exponential factors are can- 
celled by a suitable arrangement of the constants. 

Thus, for example, with /=o, /'«i, /i=l, /2-J, as in (24) § 9 » 
where P and P' are at A and B on the focal ellipse, we have for Ihe 
spherical top 

(23) (i + cos^)exp(0+^-^fO* , , , 

- ^/(sec/ 3 -co 8 ^)^/(cosp-cos^l)^-t(^/sec/SI+ 

(24) (i “Co.s^)exp(0-^-^''<)* 

» V(scc/J - cos^) ^/(cos/S - cos^) + *( ^scep - \/QOSp) ^cos $, 

(25) qtq'-n j{2 sec/ 9 ) ±«V(2 cos/ 9 ) ; 
and thence a, jS, 7, 9 can be inferred. 

The physiem constants of a given symmetrical top have been 
denoted in § i by M, A, A, C, and /, n, T ; to specify a riven state of 
general motion we have G, G' or CR, D, E, or F, vmich may be 
called the dynamicAl constants ; or s, v, w, Ug, or /, Z': f„ /j, the 
anal3^cal constants ; or the geometrical constants, .such as a, / 9 , 

d\ A of a given articulated hyperboloid. 

There is thus a triply infinite series of a state of motion ; the 
choice of a typical state can be made geometrically on the hyper- 
boloid, flattened in the plane of the local ellipse, Of which k is the 
ratio of the semiaxes a and jS, and am(i - /)K' is the eccentric angle 
from the minor axis of the point of contact P of the generator HQ. 
so that two analytical constants are settled thereby ; and the point 
H may be taken arbitrarily on the tangent line PQ, and HQ' is then 
the o&er tangent of the focal ellipse ; in udiieli case and B^ are 
the angles between the tangents HQ, HQ', and between the focal 
distances HS, HS', and A* will be HS.HS', while HQ, HQ' are d, d'. 
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As H is suoved . alqng the tangent line HQ, a series of states of 
motion can be determined, and drawn with accuracy. 

II. Equation (5) f 3 with slight modification will serve with the 
same notation for the steady rolling motion at a constant inclination 
a to the vertical of a body of revolution, such as a disk, hoop, wheel, 
cask, wine-glass, plate, dish, bowl, spiniung top, gymtat, or okyde, 
on a honzoQifaJ(. plane, or a surface of revolution, as a coin in a 
conical lamtHthade. 

The point O is now the intersection of the axis GC' with the 
vertical through the centre B ci the horizontal circle described by 
the centre of gravity, and through the centre M of the horizontal 
circle described by P, the point ol contact (fig. 13). Collected into 

a particle at G, the 

SL body swings round 

the vertical OB as 
a conical pendu- 
lum, of height AB 
or GL equid to 
g/Ai»«X, and GA 
would be the di- 
rection of the 
thiisad, of tension 
jM(GA/GL) dynes. 
The reaction with 
the plane at P will 
bean equal parallel 
force ; and its 
moment round G 
will provide the 
couple which 
causes the velocity 
of the vector of 
angular momen- 
tum appropriate 
to the steady 
motion; and this 
moment will be 

gM.Gm ^ne-cm. or ergs, if the reaction at P cuts GB in m. 

Draw OR perpendicular to GK to meet the horizontal AL in R, and 
draw RQC'JK perpendicular to the axis Gz, and KC perpendicular 
to LG. 

The velocity of the vector GK of angular momentum is /u times 
the horizontal component, and 

( 1 ) horizontal component /A/* sin a = KC/KC , 
so that 

(2) jM . Gw « A /*2 sin a(KC/KC') , 

The instantaneous axis of rotation of the case ol a gyrostat would be 
OP ; drawing GI parallel to OP, and KK' parallel to OG, making 
tan KT>C/ = (A/C) tan IGC', ; then if GK represents the resultant 
angular momentum, K^K will represent the part of it due to the 
rotation of the fly-wheel. Thus in the figure for the body rolling 
as a solid, with the fly-wheel clamped, the points m and Q move 
to the other side of G. The gyrostat may be supposed swung round 
the vertical at the end of a tliread PA' fastened at A' where Pw 
produced cuts the vertical AB, and again at the point where it 
crosses the axis GO. The discussion of the small oscillation super- 
posed on the state of steady motion requisite for stability is given 
in the next paragraph. 

- I I a. In the theoretical discussion of the general motion 

^ gyrostat rolling on a horizontal plane the safe and 
shortest plan apparently is to write down the most general 
equations of motion, and afterwards to introduce any 
special condition. 

Drawing through G the centre of gravity any three 
rectangular axes Gz, Gy, CJr, the notation employed is 

u, V, w, the components of linear velocity of G ; 

/>. r, the components of angular velocity about tlie axes ; 

^1, hti the components of angular momentum ; 

^1* ^ai components of angular velocity of the co-ordinate 

axes ; 

r. y, z, the co-ordinates of the point of contact with the hori- 
zontal plane ; 

X, Y, Z, the components of the reaction of the plane ; 

ri, jS, 7, the direction cosines oj^e downward vertical. 

The geometrical equations, expressing that the point of contact is 
at rest on the plane, are 

(l) fl-ty + flfZ«0, 

(а) t^-pz + rzso, 

(3) l w-^z+/»y=so. 

The dynamical equations are 

flu/df - + Sa”' «“g« + X/M, 

dt»/df - g, w + ag/j + y/M, 

(б) i + agy + Z/H 

and 

(7) iMi,/if-^»Aa + ^=yZ-zV- 

( 8 ) + 

. (9) + 


15! 


, In tiia imecial case of the gymtai where the juilaoe is of revolu- 
tion round Gz, and the body is kinetioahy symmetrical about jGz, 
we take Gy horizontal and Gar through the point of contact so that 
ysfKO ; kttd denoting the angle between Qm and the downward 
vert^by gl^g,;x3) -7- , 

jW) I easing, yacbSS. 

The oonymentoof anmUar mm 
(ar) k^aCr + K, 

where A, C denote the moment 0! inertia about G;r, Gz, and K is 
the angular xfiomentum of a fly-wheel fixed in the interior with its 
axis parallel to Gz ; K is taken as constant during the motion. 

The axis Gz being fixed in the body, 

(la) -aS/df, $m-pcat$, 

Withy=o,(i), (2),(3)reaiioeto 
(13) u=s~^qjt^ v^pMrfx, wszqx; 

and, denoting the radius of curvature of the meridian curve Of the 
rolling surface by p, 

ds M ^ dz . ^d 0 . ^ 

^ja/»co8S^a -^pcosS, - p sm sm S ; 


(14) 

so that 

( 15 ) 

(16) 

(17) 


du 
df' 
dv 
dt " 


dt* 

dp df 
"'dt*' 


dw dq 


df sin S 4 qrp sin $, 
qycoaS. 


The dynamical equations (4) . . . (9) can now be reduced to 
X do 

(18) -^■(-p**cotfi+^(x-psinf)+pfjfcot 0 ~gainfi, 


(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


^‘=^t-^-pg(x+icott-p^t)+qrp coat, 
^=^x + i’(t-pcoa 0 )+fi>s~/>rx-gco 3 t, 

- xY = - kpqcotS + qhf, 


- * X - .»Z = A^- + Ap* cot $ - phf. 


XX - ^ 




Eliminating Y between (19) and {23), 

(24) (h+^“)S- 

. „\ih dp 


zz^~ + pqx(x + z cot S 


p sin S) -> qvxp cos0±:o, 
psm0) -t-rxpeoaeszo. 


Eliminating Y between (19) and (21) 

(25) 

- pqx(x + z cot S - p sin 0 ) + qrxp cos S » o, 




M 


+ pz(4r4zcotS-psinS) -rzp cosSao. 

In the special case of a gyrostat rolling on the sharp edge of a 
circle passing through G, z=o, p::::o, (A) and (B) reduce to 


( 20 ) 



(27) 

%+pcottJ 

^0 ^.^.sin^ h^sm 0 
A» d 0 “ X* 

(28) 

d(P ■‘■■rfj “**“A(M**+^*»» 


a diflerential eouation of a hypergeometric series, bf the form of 
onal r ■ 


a hypergi 

Legendre's zonal harmonic of fractional order n, given by 

(29) nln + 1) a CMzVA(Mz« + C). 

For a sharp point, x=o, pao, and the previous equations are 

obtained of a spinning top. 

The elimination of X and Z between (z8) (20) (22), expressed 
symboUcally as 

(30) (a2)-.z(i8)+z(2o)=:o, 
gives 

(C) ^ 4 + z«^/>*cot 0 4 P^XM 

49*p(^'cos8-zsin8) -/>rz(x4zcot9) -g(zrcosg-z8in^)aO, 
and this combined with <A) and (B) will lead to an equation the 
integral of which is the equation of energy, 

13. The equations (A) (B) (C) are intractable in this general fom ; 
but the restricted case may be considered when the axis moves in 
steady motion at a constant inclination a to the vertical ; and the 
stability is secured if a small liutation of the axis can be superposed. 

It is convenient to put ^=Osin8, so that 0 is the angular 
velocity of the plane Gzz about the vertical ; (A) (B) (C) become 
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+ (g + 1») Bin • co» # + a**» aln* 

- Or;r(;»«iB + f cos ») - y(ar «0s» - tain 9) « o. 

Hw steady motion and nutation superposed may be expressed by 
(z) ^s=a+L, sintfsssina+Lcosa^ cos 9 Cos a-* Lain a, 

0 =m+N, r*R+Q, 

where L, N, Q are small terms, involving a factor to express 
periodic nature of the nutation ; and then if a, c denote the 
mean value of je, a, at the point of contact 

(2) ^Tsarf^cosa, !==<?- Lpsina, . * 

(3) ;rsin9'f rcosS^asina+ccoaa + Macosa-cSma)^ 

(4) ;rcos9--fsin9waco8a-<;sina-L(aaina + tfc08a-p). 

Substituting these values in (€♦) with -iP9/<ft*s*a*L, 

and Ignoring produclts of the small terms, such as U, LN, ; . » 

(C**) (g+<i9+<^)L»*-(M + N)(^*g*^+^)(8m*+Loos«) 

•f (/u* + S/(N) + c* - sLfC sin s) (tin a cos a + L cos s'^ 

+ (m* + 2/tiNy[ac Lp(a sin a - c sin a)] (sin^ a 4^ L sin 2a) 

“ (p +N)(R + Q)(o+Lpco8 a)[a8in a + c cos a + L(ocostt « csin e)J 
- g{a cos a - f sin a) + gL(a sin a i-c 00s a - p) » o, 
which is equivalent to 

(5) + + sinacosa 

4- ac sin^ a - MRa(a sin a + cos a) - g(a cos a - c sin a) 3 p, 
the condition of steady motion ; and 

(6) DL + EQ + FN=*o, 

where , ‘ 

(7) D« + ^ + cosa'-‘2/A^p^8in^aC0sa 

+M*(g + cosa fJ^p{awaa - c cosa) sin^a 

+ 2a * pRp cos a(a sin a + c cos a) 

•~/aRa(acosa-csina) +g'(asina-f ccosa-p), 

C 

(8) £- -/um sin a- Ma(a sin a + <: cos a), 

CR + K /A \ 

(9) F= sina + 2p( g + sinacosa 

-f 2pac sin* a - Ra(a sin a -f c cos a). 
With the same approximation (A*) and (B*) are equivalent to 

(h ®*) t " ^ ^ ® cosa - psin*a) 

4-RapQoaas:o, 

(B**) 

+ sin a(a p sin a) - R«p cos a s o. 
The elimination of L, Q, N will lead to an equation for the deter- 
mination of n*, and n* must be positive for the motion to be stable. 

If 6 is the radius of the horizontal circle described by G in steady 
motion round the centre B, 

(xo) 6sv//«s=(cP~aR)/At3scsina‘-aR//t, 

and drawing GL vertically upward of length X the height of the 
equivalent conical pendulum, the steady motion condition may be 
written 

(ti) (CR + K)M8ina*/u''sin,«co8aB8! -gM(4C08a-C8ina) 

+ M(/i^ sin a - MR0)(asm a + c cos a) 

=gM[6X“M^ sin a + c cos a) - a cos a + c sin a] 

=gM.PT, 

XXr produced cuts the plhne in T. 

Int^reted dynamically, the left>hand side of thii equaHon 
represents the velocity of the vector of angular momentum about 
G, so that the right*hand side represents the moment of the applied 
force about G, in this case the reaction of the plane, which is parallel 
to GA, and equal to gM.GA/GL; and so the angle AGL must be 
less than the aii^le of motion, or slipping will take place. 

Spinning upright, with ai=o, asso, we find Fs»d, Q =so, and 

(X2) -^^j^ + 2A*(g + c*^-R<?P»o, 

(h ■'■**)*** ■’■'*) +'^”^{*" 9)* 

(*4) 


4-Gr8iii9t;r 


rip Qoe9« 


F= -^^-^8illa + 2/.(g + C* 




Thus for a top apinning upright on a rounded pdnt, with K so, 
the stability require that 

(X5) R > 2* V {g(f - p)} /(A* + cp ) , 

where k, k' are the radii of gyration about the axis Gz, and a per- 
pendiculax aids at a distance c from G : this reduces to the preceding 
of § 3 (7) when p««o. 

I Oenemly, with but «d;o, the oondition (A) and (B) becomes 

(16) 

CR + K^^ ^ /A^ -\ 

so that, eliminating Q/L, 

(17) 

the condition when a coiB or platter is rolling nearly flat on the table. 

Rolling along in a straight path, with a.=iir, e=o, #4=0, E=o; 
and 

,<i8) N/L=(CR+K)/A, 


D = (g+<**)».‘'‘+f(«-p), 

N D 

— '^ss: --Yi , 


(CR+K)r 


(^ + a»)RH 




Thus with K^o, and rolling with velocity V~Ra, stability 
requires 

V« a-p ,A a-p 
(**) ig"" “\=’*CC • 

*s(sG)i+v 

or the body must have acquired velocity greater than attained by 
rolling down a plane through a vertical height J(a - p) A/C. 

On a sharp edge, with p^o, a thin uniform disk or a thin ring 
requires 

(23) V*/2g > e/6 or e/8. 

The gyrostat can hold itself upright on the plane without advance 
when R =s o, provided 

(24) K7AM - g(e “ p) is positive. 

For the stability of the monorail carriage of §5 (6), ignoring the 
rotary inertia of the wheels by putting C = o, and replacing K by G' 
the theory above would require 

(. 5 ) 

For further theory and experiments consult Routh, Advanced 
Rigid Dynamics, chap, v., and Thomson and Tait, Natural Pkilo- 
Sophy ^ § 345 ; also Bourlet, Traitt des bicycles (analysed in AppeU, 
Mhcanique rationnelle, ii. agr and Carvallo, Journal de Vtcole polv- 
technique, 1900) ; Whipple, uuarUrly Journal of Mathematics, vol. 
XXX., for mathematical theories of the bicycle, and other bodies. 

14. Lord Kelvin has studied theoretically and experi- ^ . 

mentally the vibration of a chain of stretched gyrostats 
IProc, London Math, Soc,, 1875 ; J. Perry, Spinning Tops, 
tor a diagram) . Suppose eara gyrostat to be equivalent dynamically 
to a fly-wheel of axial length 2a, and that each connecting link is a 
light cord or steel wire of length zt, stretched to a tmskm T. 

Denote by x, y the components of the slight displacement from the 
central straight line of the centre of a fly-wheel ; and let p, q, r denote 
the direction cosines of the axis of a fly-wheel, and r, s, i the direction 
cosines of a link, distinguishing the different bodies by a suffix. 

Then with the previous notation and to the order of approximation 
required, 

(1) 9i=-rfy/d/, e^^dpfdt, 

(2) h^ — A9j, h^ — h^ — K, 

to be employed in the dynamical equations 

(3) . . . 

in which 9«A and Bju can be omitted. 

For the Aith fly-wheel 

(5) A/J* + = - Taipit - f*) - Taipj, - n+j) ; 

and for the motion of translation 

(6) M31ji;SsT(Sit+j -S*);; 

while the geometrical relations are 

(7) ijb+i - + ft) + 

^tting ^ ^ *^^*^^* 

,{9) jr + yittw, p + qi=9xs, r^si^a, 


• 93ft + 93X3 ® 


xn. 25 a 
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these three pairs of equations may be replacedliy the three equattas 

(to) Alik- K(&rAt' + 2Te&rjt~T0(^;^'«f «•»)<>* 

(ri) Mtf'k-T(ir*+i- 4 r»)*o, 

(I'i) a^k «(w*in + ^ ' 

For a vibration 61 circular polarisation aaenme a sotntion 

(13) ie*;W*,<»'* = (L,P,0)«*PN^ *<»)*> 

so that cjn is the time-lag between the vibration of one fly«^heel 
and the next ; and the wave velocity is 

(14) Ua*a(«+0h/s, 

Then 

15) P( - Ae> + Kil + sT^ - OTe(s^ + 1) - o, 

jing, on elimination of L, % to 

..u. „ («Ta + Ka - Aa»)(x - Mn*//T) - Maa* . 

(,8) cos^ ^ 

With K~o,A::so, this reduces to I^grange's condition hi the' 
vibration of a string of beads. 


Putting 

(20) 

(21) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 


/j«M/2(a + f), 
If ss K/2(o + /), 

ass A/a(tf + /), 

irss(fl 4 ./)>i/U, 
equation (19) can be written 
(24) {sm(e + /)n/U}a 


the mass per unit length of the 
chain, 

the gyrostatic angular momentum 
per unit length, 

the transverse moment of inertia 
per unit length, 


I- j. 9 To + ifu/ - an*/ 

^ ' T To + in“(e + /)‘-an*(o + /) 

\sin(o + /Wl)] 

- i . Ht (Mr (lii/j?) 

P T + (icn - an*j//ii 

In a continuous chain of such gyrostatic links, with a and / in- 
finitesimal, 

(26) + 

for the vibration of helical nature like Circular polarization. 

Changing the sign of n for circular polarization in the opposite 
direction 

(27) 


T T'O ^ ^ 

- ^ I - .j4 — ^ an^)7/o i * 


In this way a mechanical model is obtained of the action of a mag- 
netized medium on polarized light, k representing the equivalexrt of 
the magnetic field, while a may be ignored as insensible (J. Larmor, 
Proc, Land, Math. Soc., i8go ; Aether and Matter, Appendix E). 

We notice that IT* in (26) can be positive, and the gyrostatic 
chain stable, even when T is negative, and the chain is supporting 
a thrust, provided m is large enough, and the thrust does not 
exceed 

(28) (/c« -ttn®)(i +//a) ; 

while in (2{r} will not be positive and the straight chain will be 
unstable unless the tension exceeds 

(29) (sf» 4 -ttw*)(i +//a). 

15. Gyrostat suspended by a Thread.^ln the discussion of the 
smiw vibration ot a single gyrostat fly-wheel about the vertical 
position when suspended by a single thread of length 2/e6, the 
suflix k can be omitted in the preening equations of § 14, and we 
can write 

Ati - Ktari + Tow ** B* o, 


S Mol + T<r = o, with T wgM, 
w-aer- 6 as 30 . 

Assuming a periodic solution of these equations 

(4) le, w, <r = (L, P, Q) exp nti, 

and eliminating L, P, Qr we obtain 

(5) ( - An* + Kn + gMa) (g - n*6) - gMn V == o, 

and the frequency of a vibration in double beats per second is 
n/2v, where n is a root of this quartic equation. 

For upright spinning on a smooth horizontal plane, take 6 » oo and 
change the sign of a, then 

(6) An*-Kn + gMa»o, 

so that the stability requires 

(7) K*>4gAM«. 

Here A denotes the moment of inertia about a diametral axis 
through tlie centre of gravity ; when the point of the fly-wheel is 
held in a small smooth cup, 6 » o, and the condition becomes 

(8) (A+M6*)n*-Kn4-gMa«o, 

requiring for stability, as before in § 3, 

(9) K*>4g(A + M(i*)Ma. 

For upright spinning inside a spherical surface of radius b, the 



sign of a must be changed to obtain the condition at the lowest 
point, as in the gyroscopic horizon of ^uriais. ^ 

Fear A gyrostat ^miung upright on the summit of a sphere of 
radius b, tiie signs 01 a iuld I must be cAianged in (3), or else the 
sign of g, which amoura to the same thing. 

Denoting the components of horizontal displaoement of the point 
of the flywheel by g, q, then 

fio) ./>r«g,65:pij,6a«{ + vf*V 

(XX) w»aw 4 -X.' 

If the point Is forced to take the motion (g, f) by components 
of force X, Y, Z, the equations of motion beceme 
-Ag 4 -K/»= Ys-^Zog, 

A^ + Kg» --Xa + Ztfp. 

Mi^«X^ + Y»,M(f-g) = Z; 

A# - Ktl^f +gMao + Msig =3 Mstarf, 

(A 4 * — Kt&i 4 * gldntar 4* MsX » Mswjf. 

Thus if the point of the gyrostat is made to take the periodic 
motion given by \=sRexpii/i,f’-o, the forced vibration of the axis 
is given % tar » P exp nti, where 

(17) P ! - (A + Ms*)n* + Km 4- gMa} - RMM*a = o ; 

and SQ the eflect may be investigated on the Fleuriais gyroscopic 
horizon of the motion of the ship. 

Suppose the motion X is due to the suspension of the gyrostat from 
a point on the axis of a second gyrostat suspended from a fixed point. 

Distinguishing the second gyrostat by a suffix, then X=;fiiiTj, if b 
denotes the distance between the points of suspension of the two 
gyrostats ; and the motion of the second gyrostat influenced by the 
reaction of th^e first, is given by 

(18) (Aj + M|Ai*)tii *“ KjOTit 

= - g(M,X, 4 - Mfc)®, - b{X + Yt) 

= - g(M,A, 4 - M6)mi - M6(atfr 4 - X) ; 
so that, in the small vibration, 

(19) f ( - (A, + M, »,*)«* + K,n + f (M,*i + M6) } =Mn*%(«P + R). 

(20) R{- (Aj+M,*,»+M6*)«* + K,n + «’(M,»,+M6)} -PMniXi6*=o. 

Eliminating the ratio of P to R, we obtain 

(21) {-(A 4 -Mii*)M* 4 -KM+gMaV 

X { - (A, + Uyhp 4- M6»)m* 4- K,m + g(MiAi 4- M6)} - M*« W = o, 
a quartic for n, giving the frequency n/zw of a fundamental vibration. 

Change the sign of g for the case of the gyrostats spinning upright, 
one on the top of the other, and so realize the gyrostat on the top of a 
gyrostat described by Maxwell. 

In the gyrostatic chain of § 14, the tension T may change to a 
limited pressure, and U* may still be positive, and the motion 
stable ; and so a motion is realized of a number of spinning tops, 
superposed in a column. 

x6. The, Flexure Joint . — In Lord Kelvin's experiment the gyrostats 
are joined up by equal liaht rods and short lengths of clastic wire 
with rigid attachment to the rod and case of a gyrostat, so as to keep 
the system still, and free from entanglement and twisting due to 
pivot friction of the fly-wheels. 

When this gyrostatic chain is made to revolve with angular 
velocity n in relative equilibrium as a plane polygon passing through 
Oj the axis of rotation, each gyrostatic case moves as if its axis 
produced was attached to Oi by a flexure joint. The instantaneous 
axis of resultant angular velocity bisects the angle ir - 8, if the axis 
of the case makes an angle B with O2:, and, the components of 
angular velocity being n about 02r, and - n a^nt the axiilt, the re- 
sultant angular velocity is zmcos }(r ~^)s2M8m|[^; and The com- 
ponents of this angular velocity are 

8 - 2n sin \B sin iB = - n(i - cos ^), along the axis, and 

- 2fi sin cos s - n sin perpendicular to the axis of the 
case. The flexure joint bdiaves like a pair of equal bevel wheels 
engaging. 

The component angular momentum in the direction Ox is therefore 

(3) L= - AMsin^cos^-CH(x -cosl?)sintf + Ksintf, 
and Lm is therefore the couple acting on the gyrostat. 

If a denotes the angle which a connecting unk makes with Ox. and 
T denotes the constant component of the tension of a link puraliel to 
Or, the couple acting is 

(4) Ta cos 0k(tan ain.] 4* tan a^) * zTasin 9 k> 

which is to be equated to Lm, so that 

(5) - An*sin ^kcos^k ** Cm(x - cos Bj) sin ^k+ ^k 

-TaQos^k(taiiak4-i +ta2i ttk) 4 - zTosin tfk^p. 

In addition 

(6) MM*Xk 4 - T(tan tk+i - tan at^ « o, 

with the geometrical relation 

(7) XA+i-x»-o(ain^* 4 .i 4 - sintf*) - a/sinafc 4 .i=o. 

When the polygon is nearly coincident with Of, these equations 
can be replaced by 
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( - A«* + Kn + 2X0)9* - To(o*fx -f Oi) *0, 

+ T(a*.f.i — 0*) = o» 

^*+1 -Xk'- 0 ( 9 *+! + 9 *) - 3/0* « d, 
and fhe rest of the solution proceeds as before in § 14, putting 
(II) v*, 9 *,e*»(L,P,Q)expt:^t. 

A half wave length of the curve of ' gyrostiits is covered when 
nir. so thatr/c is the number of gyrostats In a hill wave, which is 
theremre of wave length 3 r(o + Q/c. 

A plane polarized wave is ^ven when e:K|>i;M is replaced by 
exp(nf + cA)t, and a wave circularly polarized when w, v, o of | 14 
re^ace thisjr, 9 ,a. 

Gyroscopic Pendulum.^The elastic flexure joint is useful for 
suprocting a xod. carrying a fly-wheel, tike a gyroscopic pendulum. 
Expressed by Euler^s angles, 9 , p, f , the kinetic energy is 
(i3) T « 1 A( 9 * + sin* 9 ^ + JC'(i - cop 9 )*^^ + iC(^ + ^ cos 9 )*, 
where A refers to rod and gyroscope about the transverse axis at the 
point of support, C' refers to rod about its axis of length, and C refers 
to the revolving fly-wheel. 

The elimination of ^ between the ^nation of conservation of 
angular momentum about the vertical, viz. 

(13) A$in* 9 v^-C(i -cos 9 ) cos 9 ^ + C(^ + \^ cos 9) cos 9=0, a con- 
stant, and the equanon of energy, viz. 

(t4) T-gMAcos9=3H, a constant, with 9 measured from the 
downward vertical, and 

(13) ^+)^cos9=R, a constant, will lead to an equation for 
d$ldt, or dsjdtf in terms of cos 9 or r, the integral of which is of hyper- 
elliptic character, except when A » C'. 

in the suspension of flg. 8, the motion given by is suppressed in 
the stalk, and for the fly-wheel 4 > gives the rubbing angular velocity 
of the wheel on the stalk ; the equations are now 

(16) T = I A( 9 * + sina 9 ^) + JC cos* 9 ^* + JCR*® H + gUh cos 9 , 

(17) Asin* 9 v^ + C'cos* 9 \t + CRcos 9 = G, 

and the motion is again of hyperelliptic character, except when 
A =- C', or C' - o. To realize a motion given completely by the elliptic 
function, the suspen.sion of the stalk must be made by a smooth ball 
and socket, or else a Hooke universal joint. 

Finally, there is the case of the general motion of a top with a 
spherical rounded point on a smooth plane, in which the centre of 
gravity may be supposed to rise and fall in a vertical line. Here 

(18) T = 1 (A + MA* sin* 9 ) 9 * + 1 A sin* 9 ^^ + jCR* - H - gMA cos 9 , 
with 9 measured from the upward vertical, and 

(19) A,sin* 9 ^ + CRcos 9 rrG, 

where A now refers to a transverse axis through the centre of gravity. 
The elimination of ^ lead.s to an equation for e, =scos 9 , of the form 



(ao) 


r^V=,?: 


- *) -a) (as -a) 


dtj X - z* + A/MA* ^ * S (Z4 - z) (z - zj 


with the arrangement 


( 21 ) 




so that the motion is hyperclliptic. 

Authorities. — In addition to the references in the text the follow- 
ing will be found useful Notices, vol. i.; Comptes rendus, 

Sept. 1852; Paper by Professor Magnus translated in Taylor's 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs, n.s., pt. 3, p. 210 ; Ast, Notices^ xiii. 
221-248 ; Theory of Foucault's Gyroscope Experime%%is, by the 
Rev. Baden Powell, F.R.S. ; Ast. Notices, vol. xv. ; articles by 
Major J. G. Barnard in Silliman's Journal, 2nd ser., vols. xxiv. 
and XXV. ; E. Hunt on ** Rotatory Motion," Proc. Phil Soc. Glasgow, 
vol. iv. ; J. Clerk Maxwell, " On a Dynamical Top," Trans. R.S.E. 
vol. xxi. ; Phil Mag. 4th ser. vols, 7, 13, 14; Proc. Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. viii.; Sir William Thomson on "Gyrostat," Nature, 
XV. 297 ; G. T. Walker, " The Motion of a Celt," Querr, Jour. 
Math., 1896 ; G. T. Walker, Math. Ency. iv. r, xi. i ; Gallop, Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. xii. 82, pt. 2, 1903, "Rise of a Top"; Price's 
Infinitesimal Calculus, yol. iv. ; Worms, The Eairth and its Mechanism; 
Routh, Rigid Dynamics ; A. G. . Webster, Dynamics (1904) ; H, 
Crabtree, Spinning Tops and Gyroscopic Motion (1909). For a com- 
plete li.st of the mathematical works on the subject of the Gyroscope 
and Gyrostat from the outset, Professor Cayle/s Report to the 
British Association (^1862) on the Progress of Dynamics should be con- 
sulted. Modem authors will be found cited in Klein and SoWierfeld, 
Theorie des Kreisels (1897), and in the Encyclopddie der mathe^ 
matischen Wissenschaften. (G. 0 .) 

GYTHIUM, the harbour and arsenal of Sparta, from which it 
was some 30 m. distant. The town lay at the N.W. extremity of 
the Laconian Gulf, in a small but fertile plain at the mouth of the 
Gythius. Its routed founders were Heracles and ^lollo, who 
frequently appear on its coins : the former of these names may 


point to the influence of Phoenician traders, who, we know, 
visited the Laconian shores at a very early period. In classical 
times it was a community of periaeci, politically dependent on 
Sparta, though doubtless with a municipal life of its own. In 
4 S 5 B.C., during, the first Peloponnesian War, it was burned 
by the Athenian admiral Tolmides. In 370 b.c. Epaminond^ 
t^siflged it unsuccessfully for three days. Its fortifications wem 
strengthened by the tyrant Nabis, but in 195 b.c. it was invested 
and taken by Titus and Lucius Quintius Flamininus, and, 
though recovered by Nabis two or three years later, was re- 
captured immediately after his murder (193 b.c.) by Philopoemen 
and Aulus Atilius and remained in the Achaean League until its 
dissolution m 146 b.c. Subsequently it formed tbs most im- 

E ortant of the Eleutherol^'onian towns, a group of twenty-four, 
Iter eighteen, communities leagued together to maintain their 
autonomy against Sparta and declared free by Augustus. The 
highest officer of the confederacy was the general ((rTparriyos), 
who was assisted by a treasurer (ra/^itas), while the chief 
magistrates of the several communities hoxt the title of ephors 
(iffiopoi), 

Pausanias (iii. 21 f.) has left us a description of the town as it 
existed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the agora, the Acropolis, 
the island of Cranae (Marathonisi) where Paris celebrated his 
nuptials with Helen, the Migonium or precinct of Aphrodite 
Migonitis (occupied by the modem town pf Marathonisi or 
Gythium), and the hill Larysium (Koumaro) rising above it. 
The numerous remaias extant, of which the theatre and the 
buildings partially submerged by the sea are the most note- 
worthy, all belong to the Roman period. 

The modern town is a busy and flourishing port with a good 
harbour protected by Cranae, now connected by a mole with the 
mainland : it is the capital of the prefecture (vo/aos) of AamoviKii 
with a population in 1907 of 61,522. 

See G. Weber, De Gy then et Lacedaemoniorum rebus navalibus 
(Heidelberg, 1833) ; W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, i. 244 foil. ; 
E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, ii. 267 foil. Inscriptions ; Le Bas-Foucart, 
Voyage archSotogique, ii. Nos. 238-248 f. ; Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung 
d. griech. Dialekhlnscrhiften, lii. Nos. 4562-4573 ; British School 
Annual, x. 179 foil. Excavations : 'A. SKi&i, Ilpamzd r^t 'Azx* 
'Eraipriai, 1891, 69 foil. (M. N, T.) 

GYULA-FEHfiRVAR (Ger. Karhhurg), a town of Hungary, in 
Transylvania, in the county of Als6-Feh^r, 73 m. S. of KolozsvAr 
by rail. Pop. (1900) 11,507. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Maros, on the outskirts of the Transylvanian Erzgebirge or 
Ore Mountains, and consists of the upper town, or citadel, and 
the lower town. Gyula-Feh 4 rvAr is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and has a fine Roman Catholic cathedral, built in the 
iith century in Romanesque style, and rebuilt in 1443 by 
John Hunyady in Gothic style. It contains among other tombs 
that of John Hunyady. Near the cathedral is the episcopal 
palace, and in the same part of the town is the Batthyaneum, 
founded by Bishop Count BatthyAny in 1794. It contaias a 
valuable library with many incunabula and old manuscripts, 
amongst which is one of the Nibelungenlied, an astronomical 
observatory, a collection of antiquities, and a mineral collection. 
Gyula-Fehirvdr carries on an active trade in cereals, wine and 
cattle. 

Gyula-Fehervdr occupies the site of the Roman colony Apulum, 
Many Roman relics found here, and in the vicinity, are preserved 
in the museum of the town. The bishopric was founded in the 
11th century by King Ladislaus I. (1078-1095). In the i6th 
century, when Transylvania separated from Hungary, the town 
became the residence of the Transylvanian princes. From this 
period dates the castle, and also the building of the university, 
founded by Gabriel Bethlen, and now used as barracks. After 
the revjrsion of Transylvania in 1713 to the Habsburg monarchy 
the actual strcaig fortress was built in 1716-1735 by me emperor 
Charles VI., whence the German name of the town. 
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H The eij^th symbol in the Phoenician alphabet, ae in its 
deioendants/ has altered less m the course of ^es than 
most alphabetic symbols. From the beghmin^ of 
Phoenician records it has consisted of two uprights 
oonneeted by transverse bars, at first either two or three in 
number. The upri^ts are rarely perpendicular and the cross 
ban are not so pre^ly anranged as are in early Greek and 
I^tin inscriptions^ In these Sie symbol takes the form of two 
rectangles Q out Of which the ordinary H develops by the 
omission of the cross bars at top and bottom. It is very excep* 
tiona] for this letter to have more than three cross bars, though 
as many as five are occasionally found in N.W. Greece. Within * 
the same inscription the appearance of the letter often varies 
considerably as regards the space between and the Ittigth of 
the npri^ts. When only one bar is found it regularly crosses 
the uprights about the middle. In a few cases the rectangle 
is closed at top and bottom but has no middle cross bar □. 
The Phoenician name for the letter was Heth According 
to Semitic scholars it had two values, (x) a ^ottal spirant, a very 
strong A, (2) an unvoiced velar spirant like the German ch irnuh, 
llie Omeks borrowed it with the value of the ordinary aspirate 
and with the name ijra. Very early in their history, however, 
most of the Greeks of Asia Minor lost the aspirate idtogether, 
and having then no further use for the symbol with this value 
they adopted it to represent the long resound, which was not 
originally distinguished by a different symbol from the short 
sound (see E). With this value its name has always been 
in Greek. The alphabet of the Asiatic Greeks was gradually 
adopted elsewhere. In official documents at Athens H repre- 
sent^ the rough breathing or aspirate^ till 403 b.c. ; henceforth 
it was used for r;. The Western Greeks, however, frexn whom the 
Ronuuis obtained their alphabet, retained their aspirate longer 
than those of Asia Minor, and hence the symbol came to the 
Romans with the value not of a long vowel but of the aspirate, 
which it still preserves. The Greek aspirate was itself the first 
or left<*hand naif of this letter h, while the smooth breathing ’ 
was the right-hand portion 4. At Tarentum h is found for 
H in inscriptions. The Roman aspirate was, however, a very 
slight sound which in some words where it was etymologically 
correct disappeared at an early date. Thus the cognate words 
of kindred languages show that the Lat. anser, goose,” ought 
to begin with A, but nowhere is it so found. In none of the 
Romance languages is there any trace of initial or. medial A, 
which shows that vulgar Latin had ceased to have the aspirate 
by 240 B.c, The Roman grammarians were guided to its 
presence by the Sabine forms where / occurred ; as the Sabines 
said iaspta (sand), it was recognised that the Roman form ought 
to be Aarena, and so for haedw (goat), hordeum (barley), &c. 
Betwean vowels A was lost very early, for ne’^mo (no man) is 
throughout the literature nSpno, bi-himus (two winters old) 
bimu$. In the Ciceronian age greater attention was paid to 
reproducing the Greek ^pirates in borrowed words, and this 
led to absurd mistakes m Latin words, mistakes which were 
satirised by Catullus in his epigram (84) upon Arrius, who said 
chommoda for commoda and kinsidias for insidias. In Umbrian 
A was often lost, and also used without etymological value to 
mark lengtli, as in conwhota (^Lat. cinnmota)^ a practice to 
which there are some doubtful parallels in Latin. 

In English the history of A is very similar to that in Lai in. 1 
While the parts above the glottis are in position to produce a 
vowel, an aspirate is produced without vibration of the vocal 1 
erhords, sometimes, like the pronunciation of Arrius, with con- : 
siderable effort as a reaction against the tendency to “ drop the ] 
h’s.” l^ough A survives in Scotland, Ireland and America as ] 
well as in the speech of cultivated persons, the sound in most of 
the vulgar dialects is entirely lost. Where it is not ordinarily ] 
lost, it disappears in unaccented syllables, as “ Give it 'im ” and \ 
the like. Where it is lost, conscious attempts to restore it on ] 


tint part of uneducated speakers lead to absurd misplacements 
of A and to its restoration in Romance words when it never was 
pronounced, as humble (now recognieed as standard English)^ 
hmtue and even hmow^ (p. Gi.) 

HAAG, OARL (182^ ), a naturalized British painter, 

^urt painter to the duke of Soxe-Coburg and Gotha, was born 
m Bavaria, and was trained in tihe academies at Nuremburg 
and Munich. Re practised first as an illustrator and as a painter, 
in oil, of portraits and ardiitectural subjects; but after he 
settled in England, in 1847, he devoted himself to water colours, 
and was elected associate of the Royal Society of Famters in 
^ Water Colours in 1850 and member in 1853. He travelled 
much^ especially in the East, and made a considerable reputation 
by his firmly drawn and carefufly elaborated |»intings of 
Eastern subjects. Towards the end of his professional career 
Carl Haag quitted England and returned to Germany. 

See A Hietofy of the " Old Water-Colour *' Society ^ now the Royal 
Society of Pmnt$¥s in Water Colours^ by John Lewis Roget (2 vols., 
London, 1891). 

HAAKON (Old Norse Hdkon), the name of several kings of 
Norway, of whom the most important ore the following : — 

Haakon L, surnamed “ the Good ” (d. 961), was the youngest 
son of Harold Haarfager. He was fostered by King Aethelstan 
of England, who brought him up in the Christian religion, and on 
the news of his father^ death in 933 provided him with ships and 
men for an expedition against his half*brother Erik, who had 
been proclaimed king. On his arrival in Norway Haakon gained 
the support of the landowners by promising to give up the rights 
of taxation claimed by his father over inherited real property. 
Erdc fied, and was killed a few years later in Engird. His sons 
allied themselves with the Danes, but were invariably defeated 
by Haakon^ who was successful in everything he undertook 
except in his attempt to introduce Christianity, which aroused 
an opposition he did not feci strong enough to face. He was 
killed at the battle of Fitje in 961, after a final victory over 
Erik’s sons. So entirely did even his immediate circle ignore his 
religion that a court skald composed a poem on his death repre- 
senting his welcome by the heathen gods into Valhalla. 

Haakon IV., surnamed “ the Old ” (1204-1263), was declared 
to be the son of Haakon III., who died shortly before the former’s 
birth in 1204. A year later the child was placed under the 
protection of King Inge, after whose death in 1217 he was chosen 
king; though until 122^ the church refused to recognize him, 
on the ground of illegitimacy, and the Pope’s dispensation for 
his coronation was not gained until much later. In the earlier 
part of his reign much of the royal power was in the hands of 
Karl Skule, who intrigued against the king until 1239, when he 
proceeded to open hostility and was put to death. From this 
time onward Haakon’s reign was marked by more peace and 
prosperity than Norway had known for many years, until in 
1263 a dispute with the Scottish king concerning the Hebrides, 
a Norwegian possession, induced Haakon to undertake ah 
expedition to the west of Scotland. A division of his army 
seems to have repulsed a large Scottish force at Lmgs (though 
the later Scottish accounts claim this battle as a victory), and, 
having won back the Norwegian possessions in Scotland,' Haakon 
was wintering in the Orkneys, when he was taken ill and died 
on the X5th of December 1263. A great part of his fleet had bean 
scattj^ed and destroyed by storms. The most important event 
in his reign was tlte voluntary submission of the Icelandic 
commonwealth. Worn out by internal strife fostered by 
Haakon’s emissaries, the Icelandic chiefs acknowledged the 
Norwegian king as overlord in 1 262. Their example was followed 
by the colony of Greenland. 

Haakon ^I. (1872- ), the second son of Frederick VIII., 

king of Denmark, was bom on the 3rd of August 1872, and was 
usually known as Prince Charles of Denmark. When in 1905 
Norway decided to separate herself from Sweden the Norwegians 
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offemd their crown to Gmrles, who accepted itaod took the name / 
of Haakon VIL, being crowned at l>ondh|em in June 1906* 
The king married Maudi youngest danAti»r of Edward Vll.^ 
king of Great Britain, their sooy Prinee Qiav, being bom in 1903. 

HAARLBIIf a town of HoUand m the province of North 
Hohandy on the Spaame, having a junction station zt m. by 
ra 9 W. of Amsterdam. It is connected by dectric and steam 
tramways with Zandvoort, Leiden, Amsterdam and Alkmaar. 
Pop. <1900) 65,189. Haarlem is the seat of the governor of the 
province of North Holland, and of a Roman Catholic and a 
Jansenist bishopric. In appearance it is a tyjnoal Dutch town, 
with numerous narrow canals and quaintly gabled houses. Of 
the ancient city gates the Spaaraewouder or Amsterdam gate 
alone remains. Gardens and promenades tove taken the place 
of the old ramparts, and on the south the city is bounded by the 
Frederiks and the Flora parks, between which runs the fine 
avenue called the Dreef, leading to the Haarlemmer Hout or 
wood. In the Frederiks Park is a pum{^room 8Up|>lied with 
a powerful chalybeate water from a spring, the Wflhelmina- 
bron, in the Haariemmer Polder not far distant, and in connexion 
with this there is an orthopaeijic institution adjoining. In the 
great market place in the centre of the city are gathered together 
the larger number of the most interestii^ buildings, including 
the quaint old Fleshers^ Hall, built by Lieven de Key in 1603, 
and now containing the archives ; the town hall ; the old 
Stadsdoelen, where the burgesses met in arms ; the Groote Kerk, 
or Great Church ; and the statue erected in 1856 to Laurenz 
Janszoon Koster, tlie printer. The Great Church, dedicated to 
St Bavo, with a lofty tower (255 ft.), is one of the most famous 
in Holland, and dates from the end of the 15th and the beginning 
of the i6th centuries. Its great length (460 ft.) and the height 
and steepness of its vaulted cedar-wood roof (1538) are very 
impressive. Tht choir-stalls and screen (1510) are finely carved, 
and of further interest are the ancient pulpit sounding-board 
(1432), some old stained glass, and the smdl models of ships, 
copies dating from 1638 of yet earlier models originally presented 
by the Dutch-Swedish Trading Company. The church organ 
was long considered the largest and finest in existence. It was 
constructed by Christian Muller in 1738, and has 4 keyboards, 
64 registers and 5000 pipes, the largest of which is 15 in. in 
diameter and 32 ft. long. Among the monuments in the church 
are those of the poet Willem Bilderdyk (d. 1831) and the engineer 
Frederik Willem Conrad (d, r8o8), who designed the sea-sluices 
at Katwyk. In the belfry are the damiaaijesj small bells pre- 
sented to the town, according to tradition, by William I., count 
of Holland (d. T222), the crusader. The town hall was originally 
a palace of tbe counts of Holland, begun in the 12th century, 
and some old 13th-century beams still remain ; but the building 
was remodelled in the bej^nning of the 17th century. It contains 
a collection of antiquities (including some beautiful goblets) 
and a picture gallery which, though small, is celebrated for its 
fine collection of paintings by Frans Hals. The town library 
contains several itvamabula and an interesting collection of early 
Dutch literature. At the head of the scientific institutions of 
Haarlem may be placed the Dutch Society of Sciences {Hoi- 
landsche Mautschappij van W etmschappen), founded in 1752, 
which possesses valuable collections in botany, natural history 
and geology. ^Teyler's Stichting {ue. foundation), enlarged in 
modem times, was instituted by the will of Pieter Teyler van 
der Hulst (d. 1778), a wealthy merchant, for the study of theology, 
natural science and art, and has lecture-theatres, a large library, 
and a museum ^ntaining a physical and a gedogical cabinet, as 
well as a collection of pwtings, including many modem pictures, 
and a valuable collection of drawmgs and enCTavings by old 
masMs. The Dutch Society for the Promotion of 'Industry 
{Nederlaa^schi MaaUchappij ter Bevordering van Nijverheid), 
founded in 1777, has its seat in the Pavilion Welgelegen, a villa 
on the south side of the Frederiks Park, built by the Amsterdam 
banker John Hope in 1778, and afterwards acquired by Louis 
Bonaparte, king of Holland. The colonial museum and the 
museum of industrial art were established in this villa by tfie 
society in 1871 and 18^7 respectively. Besides these there 


are a museum of ecclesiastkai antiquities, chiefly relating to 
the bishopric of Haarlem ; the old weigh-housa (15^) and the 
orphans for girts (1608), originally an almshouse for old men, 
both buut by the architect Lieven de Key of Ghent. 

The staple industries of Haartem have been greatly modified 
in the course of time. Cloth weaving and brewing, which once 
flourished exceedingly, declined in the beginning of the 16th 
century. A century later, silk, lace and damask weaving were 
introduced by French refugees, and became very important 
industries. But about the close of the 18th century this remark- 
able pro^rity had idso come to an end, and it was not till after 
the Belgian revolution of 1830-1831 that Haarlem b^an to 
develop the manufactures in which it is now chiefly engaged. 
Cotton m^ufacture, dyeing, printing, bleaching, brewing, 
type-founding, and the manufacture of tram and railway carnage.s 
are among the more important of its industries. One of the 
printing establishments has the reputation of being the oldest 
in the Netherlands, and publishes the oldest Dutch paper, De 
Opragte Haarlemmer CouranU Market-gardening, especially 
horticulture, is extensively practised in the vicinity, so that 
Haarlem is the seat of a large trade in Dutch bulbs, especially 
hyacinths, tulips, fritillaries, spiraeas and japonicas. 

Haarlem, which waa a prosperous place in the middle of the 
I2th century, received its first town charter from William 11 ., 
count of Holland and king of the Romans, in 1245. played 
a considerable part in the wars of Holland with the Frisians. 
In 1492 it was captured by the insurgent peasants of North 
HoUand, was te-ts^en by the duke of Saxony, the imperial 
stadholder, and deprived of its privileges. In 1572 Haarlem 
joined the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, but on the 
13th of July 1573, after a seven months' siege, was forced to 
surrender to Alva’s son Frederick, who exacted terrible vengeance. 
In 1577 it was again captured by William of Orange and perman- 
ently incorporated in the United Netherlands. 

Sec Karl Hegel, Stddie und Gilden (l^eipzig, 1891) ; Allan, Geschie- 
denU en beschrtjving van Haarlem (Haarlem, 1871 ->1888). 

HAARLEM LAKE (Dutch iJarlemmer Meer)^ a commune of 
the province of North Holland, constituted by the law of the 
16th of July 1855. It has an area of about 46,000 acres, and 
its population increased from 7237 in i860 to 16,621 in 1900. 
As its name indicates, the commune was formerly a lake, which 
is said to have been a relic of a northern arm of the Rhine which 
passed through the district in the time of the Romans. In 1531 
the Haarlemmer Meer bad an area of 6430 acres, and in its 
vicinity were three smaller sheets of water— the I-eidsche Meer 
or Leiden I.ake, the Spiering Meer, and the Oude Meer or Old 
with a united area of about 7600 acres. The four lakes 
were formed into one by successive inundations, whole villages 
disappearing in the process, and by 1647 Ibe new Haarlem Lake 
had an area of about 37,000 acres, which a century later had 
increased to over 42,000 acres. As early as 1643 Adriaans- 
zoon Leeghwater proposed to endike and drain the lake ; and 
similar schemes, among which those of Nikolaas Samuel Cruquius 
in 1742 and of Baron van Lijndcn Van Hemmen in 1820 are 
worthy of special mention, were brought forward from time to 
time. But it was not till a furious hurricane in November 1836 
drove the waters as far as the gates of Amsterdam, and another 
on Christmas Day sent them in the opposite direction to sub- 
merge the streets of Leiden, that the mind of the nation was 
seriously turned to the matter. In August 1837 the king ap- 
pomted a royal commission of inquiry; the scheme proposed 
by the commission received the sanction of the Second Chamlier 
in March 1829, and in the following May the work was begun. 
A canal was first dug round the lake for the rec^tion of the water 
and the accommodation of the great traffic which had previously 
been carried on. This canal was 38 m. in length, 123-146 ft. 
wide, and 8 ft. deep, and the earth which was taleen out of it 
was used to build a dike from 30 to 54 yds. broad containing 
the lake. Hie area enclosed by the canal was rather more than 
70 sq. m., and the average depth of the lake 13 ft. in., and as 
the wal^ had no natural outfall it was calculated that probably 
1000 million tons would have to be raised by mechanical means. 
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This amount was aoo tniliion tons in excess of that actually 
di$chat;ged. Pumping by steam-engines began in 1848, and the 
lake was dry by tihe tst of July 1852. At the first sale of the 
highest lan^ along the banks on the i6th of August 1853, about 
tsB per acre was paid ; but tbe average price afterwards was 
loB. The whole area of 42^096 acres recovered from the waters 
brought in 9,400,000 florins, or about £780,000, exactly covering 
the cost of the enterprise ; so that the actual cost to the nation 
was only the amount of the interest on die capital, or about 
£3 M,ooo. The soil is of various kinds, loam, clay, sand and 
peat; most of it is sufficiently fertile, though in the lower 
portions there are barren patches where the scanty vegetation 
u covered with an ochreous deposit. Mineral swings occur 
containing a very high percentage (3*245 grams per litre) of 
common salt ; and in 1893 a company was formed for working 
them. Corn, seeds, cattle, butter and cheese are the principal 
produce. The roads which traverse the commune are bordered 
by pleasant-looking farm-houses built after the various styles 
of Holland, Friesland or Brabant. Hoofddorp, Venneperdorp 
or Nieuw Vennep, Abbenes and the vicinities of the pumping 
stations are the spots where the population has clustered most 
thickly. The first church was built in 1855 ; in 1877 there were 
seven. In 1854 the city of Leiden laid claim to the possession of 
the new territory, but the courts decided in favour of the nation. 

HAAn, FRIBDRIOH (1827- ), German actor, was bom on 

the ist of November 1827, in Berlin, the son of a valet to King 
Frederick William IV., who became his godfather* He was 
educated for the stage under Ludwig Tieck and made his first 
appearance in 1846 in Weimar, afterwards acting at Prague 
(1849-1851) and Karlsruhe (1852-1855). From i860 to 1866 
he played in St Petersburg, then was manager of the court 
theatre in Coburg, and in 18^ (and again in 1882-1883) visited 
the United States. He was manager of the Stadt Theater in 
l^ipzig from 1870 to 1876, when he removed to Berlin, where he 
devoted his energies to the foundation and management of the 
Deutsches Theater. He finally retired from the stage in 1898. 
Haase’s aristocratic appearance and elegant manner fitted him 
specially to play high comedy parts. His chief rdles were those 
of Rocheferrier in the Parfie Piquet^ ; Richelieu ; Savigny in 
Der feiner Diplomat, and der Fiirst in Der geheime Agent, He 
is the author of Ungeschminkte Briefe and Was ich erlebte 1846-- 
/8g8 (Berlin, 1898)! 

See Simon, Friedrich Haase (Berlin, 1898). 

HAASB, FRIBDRIOH GOTTLOB (1808-1867), German 
classical scholar, was bom at Magdeburg on the 4th of January 
x8o8. Having studied at Halle, Greifswald and Berlin, he 
obtained in 1834 an appointment at Schulpforta, from which 
he was suspended and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for 
identifying himself with the Bursckenschaftm (students’ associa- 
tions). Having been released after serving one year of his 
sentence, he visited Paris, and on his return in 1840 he was 
appointed professor at Breslau, where he remained till hb 
death on the 16th of August 1867. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most successful teachers of his day in Germany, and 
exercised great influence upon all his pupils. 

He edited several , classic authors: Xenophon (Aa^ceSac/tioi'iwv 
iroXireia, 1833) ; Thucydides (1840) ; Velleius Paterculus (1858) ; 
Seneca the philosopher (2nd ed., 1872, not yet superseded) ; and 
Tacitus (1855), the introduction to which is a masterpiece of Latinity. 
His Vorlesungen ither lateinische Sprachwissetischaft was publish^ 
after his death by F, A. Eckstein and H. Peter (1874-1880). See 
C. Buniian, Geschichie der kiassischm Philologie in Deutschland (1883) ; 
G. Fickert, Priderici Haasii memona (1860), with a list of works ; 
T, Oelsner in RUbeeahl {Schlesische ProvinsialblOtter), vii. Heft 3 
(Breslau, t868). 

HAA8T, SIR JOHARN FRARZ lOUUS VOR (1824-1887), 
German and British geologbt, was born at Bonn on the ist of 
May 2824. He received his early education partly in that town 
and partly in Cologne, and then entered the university at Bonn, 
where he made a special study of geology and mineralogy. In 
1858 he started for New Zealand to report on the suitability 
iX ^ colony for Ciertnan emigramts. He then became acquainted 
0 r von Hochstetter, and rendered assistance to him in the 
prdMiidity geological survey which von Hochstetter had under- 
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taken. Afterwards Dr. Haast accepted offers from the govern- 
ments of Nelson and Canterbury to mvestigate the geology of 
those districts, and the results of his detemed labours greatly 
enriched our knowledge with regaid to the rocky structure, 
the glacial phenomena and the economic products. He dis- 
covered gold and coal in Nelson, and he carried on important 
researches with reference to the occurrence of IHnmiis and other 
extinct wingless birds (Moas). His Geology 4ff the Provinces of 
CtmHfbury and Westland, N,Z,, was published in 1879. He 
was the founder of the Canterbury museum at Christchurch, 
of which he became director, and which he endeavoured to 
render he finest collection in the southern hembphere. He 
was surveyor-general of Canterbury from 1861 to 1871, and 
professor of geology at Canterbury (Allege. He was elected 
F.R:S. in 1867 ; and he was knighted for his services at the 
time of the colonial exhibition in London in 1887. He died at 
Wellington, N.Z., on the 15th of August 1887. 

HABAM (Az-Hibbebs), a nomadic pastor^ people of Hamitic 
stock, living in the coast region north-west of Massawa. Physic- 
ally they are Beja, by language and traditions Abyssinians. 
They were Christians until tl^ 19th century, but are now 
Mahommedans* Their sole wealth consists in cattle. 

HABAKKUK, the name borne by the eighth book of the Old 
Testament “Minor Prophets.” It occurs twice in the book 
itself (i. I, iii. 1) in titles, but nowhere else in the Old Testament. 
The meaning of the name is uncertain. If Hebrew, it might be 
derived from the root psn (to embrace) as an intensive term 
of affection. It has also been connected more plausibly with 
an Assyrian plant name, ^mbahutu (Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
HandwSrterbuch, p. 28x)» The Septuagint has ^Afs/iaKovfi. Of 
the person designated, no more is known than may be inferred 
from the writing which bears his name. Various legends are 
connected with him, of which the best known is given in the 
Apocryphal story of “ Bel and the Dragon ” (v. 33-39) ; but 
none of these has any historic value.^ 

The book itself falls into three obvious parts, viz. (1) a dialogue 
between the prophet and God (i. 2-ii. 4) ; (2) a series of five 
woes pronounced on wickedness (ii. 5-ii. 20); (3) a poem 
describing the triumphapt manifestation of God (iii.). There is 
considerable difficulty in regard to the interpretation of (1), on 
which that of (2) will turn ; while (3) forms an independent 
section, to be considered separately. 

In the dialogue, the prophet cries to God against continued 
violence and injustice, though it is not clear whether this is done 
within or to Israel (i. 2-4). The divine answer declares that God 
raises up theChaldaeans,whoseformidable resourcesare invincible 
(i. 5-1 1). The prophet thereupon calk God’s attention to the 
tyranny which He apparently allows to triumph, and declares 
his puipose to wait till an answer is given to his complaint 
(i. 12-ii. 2). God answers by demanding patience, and by 
declaring that the righteous shall live by his faithfulness (il 3-4). 

The interpretation of this dialogue which first suggests itself 
is that the prophet is referring to wickedness within nation, 
which is to punished by theChaldaeans as a divine instrument; 
in the process, the tyranny of the instrument itself calls for 
punishment, which the prophet is bidden to await in patient 
fidelity. On this view of the dialogue, the subsequent woes will 
be pronounced against the Gialdaeans, and the c^^te assigned to 
the prophecy wifi be about 600 b.c., ue, soon after the battle of 
Carc^emish (605 b.c.), when the Chaldaean victory over Egypt 
inaugurated a period of Chaldaean supremacy wl^ lasted till 
the Chaldaeans themselves were overthrown by Cyrus in 538 bx. 
Grave objections, however, confront this interj^taition, as is 
admitt^ even by such recent defenders of it as Davidson and 
Driver. Is it likely that a prophet would begin a complaint 
against.Chaldaean tyranny (^mittedly central in the prophecy) 
by complaining of that wickedness of his fellow-countrymen whi^ 
seems partly to justify it ? Are not the terms of reference in 

1 Those legends are collected in Hastiius, D, B, vol. ii. p. 272. 
He is the watchman of Is. xxi^ 6 (cf. Hab. ii. 1) ; the son of the 
8hunammitc (2 Kings iv. t6) ; and is miraculously lifted by his hair 
to carry his own dixmer to Daniel in the Uons’ den (supra). 
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i. 2 f. and i. X2 t tot) similar for the snipposi^ that two 
distinct, even contradictory, tom{daints ofe being ihade (cf. 
« wicked” and “righteous” in i. 4 atid^ L 13, interchanged 
in regard to Israel, on above theow)? And if i S*n is a genume 
prophecy of the raising up of the C^ldaeans, whence cOnies that 
tong expCrfence of their rule required to explain the ^tailed 
denunciation of their tyranny? To meet the last objection, 
Davidson supposesn. S-11 to 1 ^ really a reference to the past, 
prophetic in form only, and brings down the whole section to a 
mter period of Q^ldaean rule, “ hardly, one would think, before 
the deportation of the people under Jehoiachin in 597 ” (p. 49). 
Driver prefers to bisect the dialogue by supposing i. a-ii to 
be written at an earlier period than i. ra f. (p. 57). The other 
objections, however, remain, and have provoked a variety of 
theories from Old Testament scholars, of which three call for 
special notice. ( i ) The first of these, represented by Giesebrecht,' 
Nowack and Wellhausen, refers i. 2-4 to Chaldaean oppression of 
Israel, the same subject being continued in i. la f. Obviously, 
the reference to the Chaldaeans as a divine instmment could not 
then stand in its present place, and it is accordingly regarded as 
a misplaced earlier prophecy. This is the minimum of critical 
procedure required to do justice to the facts. (2) Budde, followed 
by Comill, also regards i. a-4 as referring to the oppression of 
Israel by a foreign tyrant, whom, however, he holds to be Assyria. 
He also removes i. 5-11 from its present place, but makes it 
part of the divine answer, following ii. 4. On thfe view, the 
Chaldaeans are the divine instrument for punishing the tyranny 
of the Assyrians, to whom the following woes will therefore refer. 
The date would fall between Josiah’s reformation (621) and his 
death (609). This is a plausible and even attractive theory ; 
its weakness seems to lie in the absence of any positive evidence 
in the prophecy itself, as is illustrated by the fact that even 
G. A. Smith, who follows it, suggests “ Egypt from 608-605 ” 
as an alternative to Assyria (p. 124). (3) Marti (1504) abandons 
the attempt to explain the prophecy as a unity, and analyses 
it into three elements, vi*. {a) The original prophecy by 
Habakkuk, consisting of i. 5-10, 14 f., belonging to the year 605, 
and representing the emergent power of the Chaldaeans as a 
divine scourge of the faithless people ; (b) Woes against the 
ttaldaeans, presupposing not only tyrannous rule over many 
peoples, but the beginning of their decline and fall, and therefore 
of date about 540 b.c. (ii. 5-19) ; (c) A psalm of post-exilic origin, 
whose fragments, i. 2-4, 12 a, 13, ii. 1-4, have been incorporated 
into the present text from the margins on which they were 
written, its subject being the suffering of the righteous. Each 
of these three theories ^ encounters difficulties of detail ; none 
can be said to have secured a dominant position. The great 
variety of views amongst competent critics is significant of the 
difficulty of the problem, which can hardly be regarded as yet 
solved ; this divergence of opinion perhaps points to the im- 
possibility of maintaining the unity of chs. i. and ii., and throws 
the balance of probability towards some such analysis as that 
of Marti, which is therefore accepted in the present article. 

In regard to the poem which forms the third and closing 
chapter of the present book of Habakkuk, there is much more 
general agreement. Its most striking characteristic lies in 
the superscription (“A prayer of Hatekkuk the prophet, set 
to Shigionoth ”), the subscription (“ For the chief musician, on 
my stringed instruments”), and the insertion of the musical 
term “ Selah ” in three places (v. 3, 9, 13). These liturgical 
notes make extremely probable the supposition that the poem 
has been taken from some collection like that of our present 
book of Psalms, probably on the ground of the authorship 
asserted by the superscription there attached -to it. It cannot, 
however, be said ^at the poem itself supports this assertion, 

^ Followed by Peake in The Problem of Sufferings np. 4 1, 151 f,. 
to whose appendix (A) reference may be made' for further detaits 
of recent criticism. 

^ For the less probable th^ries of Rothstein, Lauterburg, Happel 
and Peiser (amongst others), cf. Mtarti'^B 'CormenioTys Pp. 328 t and 
332. Stevenson (The Expositor ^ 1902) states clearfy the difficulties 
for those whq regard ch. i. as a unity, He s^s tWo tod^endent 
sections, 2-4 + 12-13; 3-1 1 + 14-17. 


udiich caiti^ no more intrinsic weight than the ’Davidic titles 
of the Psahns. * The j^m begins with a prayer that God will 
renew the historic manifestation of the exodus, which inaugumted 
die national' history and faith ; a thunderstorm moving up from 
the south is then deswibed, in which God is revealed (3-7); 
it is asked whether this manifestation, whose course is further 
^cribed, is again^ nature only (8-n) ; the answer is given that 
it is for the salvation of Israel against its wicked foes (12-15) ; 
the poet describes the effect in terror upon himself (16) and 
declares his confidence in God, even in utter agricultural adversity 
(x7-t9). As Wellhausen says (p. 171) : “ fte poet appears to 
believe that in the very act of describing enthusiastically the 
ancient deed of deliverance, he brings home to us the hew ; we 
are left sometimes in doubt whether he speaks of the past to 
surest the new by analogy, or whether he is concerned directly 
with the future, and simply paints it with the colours of the past.” 
In any case, there is nothing in this fine poem to connect it with 
the conception of tlie Chaldeans as a divine instrument. It is the 
nation that speaks through the poet (cf. v. 14), but at what 
period of its post-exilic history we have no means of inferring. 

Our estimate of the theological teaching of this book will 
naturally be influenced by the particular critical theory whii^ 
is adopted. The reduction of the book to four originally inde- 
pendent sections requires that the point of each be stated 
separately. When this is done, it will, however, be found that 
there is a broad unity of subject, and of natural development 
in its treatment, such as to some extent justifies the instinct or 
the judgment of those who were instrumental in effecting tlie 
combination of the separate parts, (i) The poem (iii.), tlmugh 
possibly latest in date,^ claims first consideration, because it 
avowedly moves in the circle of primitive ideas, and supplicates 
a divine intervention, a direct and immediate manifestation 
of the transcendent God. He is conceived as controlling or 
overcoming the forces of nature; and though an earlier 
mythology has supplied some of the ideas, yet, as with the 
opening chapters of Genesis, they are transfigured by tlie moral 
purpose which animates them, the purpose to subdue all things 
that could frustrate the destiny of God^s anointed (v, 13). The 
closing verses strike that deep note of absolute dependence on 
(Jod, which is the gloiy of the religion of the Old Testament 
and its chief contribution to the spirit of the Gospels. (2) The 
prophecy of the Chaldaeans as the instruments of the divine 
purpose involves a different, yet related, conception of the divine 
providence. The philosophy of history, by which Hebrew 
prophets could read a deep moral significance into national 
disaster and turn the flank of resistless attack, became one of 
the most important elements in the nation’s faith. If the world- 
powers were hard as flint in their dealings with Israel, the people 
of God were steeled to such moral endurance that each clash of 
their successive onsets kindled some new flame of devotion. 
Through the Chaldaeans God worked a work which required 
centuries of life and literature to disclose its fulness (i. 5). (3) 
When we turn from this view of the Chaldaeans to the denuncia- 
tion of their tyranny in “ taunt-songs ” (ii. 5-20), we have simply 
a practical application of the doctrine of divine government. 
God bein^ what He is, at once moral and all-powerful, the 
immoral life is doomed to overthrow, whether the immorality 
consist in grasping rapacity, proud self-aggrandizement, crud 
exaction, exulting triumph or senseless idolatry. (4) Yet, 
because the doom so often tarries, there arises the problem of 
the suffering of tile innocent and the upright. How can God 
look down with tolerance that seems favour on so much that 
conflicts with His declared will and character ? This is the great 
problem of Israiel, foding its supreme expression for all time in 
the book of Job (q.v.). In that bode the solution of tile problem 
of innocent suffers lies hidden from the sufferer,^ even to the 
end, for he is not admitted with the reader to the secret of the 
prologue ; it is the practical solution of faithfulness resting on 
faith which is offered to us. So here, with the principle of ii. 4> 
“the ri^teous shall live by his faithfulness.” The different 
applicatioti bf these words in the New Testament to “ faith” 
^ Earlier, however, than Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20, which is drawn from it. 
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live hy faith/ ]ia» beebme the mot^ of evangelieal Chrutianity^ 
so we may miy tiiat Habakkuk’s origh^ ol it has been the motto 
and the lame of Judaism: ^^^the rig^hteous shall live by his 
faithfufamas/ ’! 

Ihe Hebrew text of this imprestiVe and varied book is unfbr- 
timately corrupt in many plaoes ; even so cautious a critic as Driver 
accepts or iavourably notices eighteen textual emendations in the 
thiee chapters, and suspects the text in at least seven other casea 
For the interpretation of the book in detail, the English reader win 
find Driver’s conuhentary (1906) the most useful. 

References to earlier literature will be found in the following note- 
worthy studies ol recent date : Davidson, Nahum, Hal^kkuk 
and Zephaniah,” in Cambridge Bible (1896) ; Nowack, Die kleinen 
pvopheten (Hdkr.) (1 Soy) ; wcllhausen, Die kleinen Propheten ^ 
(1808) ; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets," in 
The Eapoeitof's Bible^ vol. ii. (1898) *. Driver, article " HabsJekuk " 
in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. pp. aOg-aya (1900) ; 
Budde, article " Hahakkuk " in Ency. Biblica, vol. ii., c. 1921-1928 
(J901) ; Stevenson, '* The Interpretation of Hahakkuk," in The 
Expositor (1902), pp. 388-40T ; Peake, The Problem of ^u^ering in 
the Old Testament (1904), pp. 4-zx and app. A, " Recent Criticism of 
Hahakkuk " ; Marti, b(^kaprojpheion (K. H. C.) U904) ; Driver, 
".Minor Prophets," vol. ii., in Century Bible {19061 ; Diihm, Das 
Buch Habahauh (Text, Gbersc^tsiing und Erkllrung), 1906 (regards 
the book as a unity belonging to the time of Alexander the Great; 
Max L. Margolis discuases the anonymous Greek version of Hahakkuk 
iii. in a volume of Old Test, ana Semitic Studies : in Memory of 
William Rainey Harper (Chicago, 1908). ^ (H. W. R.*) 

HABDALA (lit. ** separation a Hebrew term chiefly 
appropriated to ceremonies at tlie conclusion of Sabbath and 
festivals, marking the separation between times sacred and 
secular. On the Saturday night the ceremony consists of three 
items : (a) benediction over a cup of wine (common to many 
other Jewish functions) ; (b) benediction over a lighted taper, 
of which possibly the origin is utilitarian, as no light might be 
kindled on the Sabbath day, but the rite may be symbolical ; 
and (^) benediction ovei* a box of sweet-smelling s^ces. The 
origin of the latter has been traced to the bowl of burning spice 
which in Talmudic times was introduced after each meal. But 
here too symbolic ideas must be taken into account. Both the 
light and the spices would readily fit into the conception of the 
Sabbath “ Over-soul ’* of the mystics. (I. A.) 

HABEAS CORPUS, in English law, a writ issued out of the 
High Court of Justice commanding the person to whom it is 
directed to bring the body of a person in his custody before that 
or some other court for a specified purpose. 

There are various forms of the writ, of which the most iamous 
IS that known as habeas corpus ad subjiciendum^ the well-estab- 
lished remedy for violation of personal liberty. From the earliest 
records of the English law no free man could be detained in 
custody except on a criminal chaige or conviction or for a civil 
debt. That right is expressed in the Great Charter in the 
words : NuUus liber homo capiatur vel imprisonetur aut 
dissaisietur aut uiiagetur, aut exidetur aut aliquo modo destruaiur 
nec super eum iiimus nec super eum mittemus, nisi per legale 
judicium parium suorum, vel per legem terrae.'* ^ The writ is a 
remedial mandatory writ of right existi^ by the common law, 
f .r. it is one of the extraordin^ remedies— such as mandamus, 
certiorari and prohibitions, which the superior courts may grant. 
While of right,” it is not of course/’ and is granted only on 
application to the High Court or a judge thereof, supported by a 
sworn statement ol facts setting up at, least a prolkble case of 
illegal confinement. It is addressed to the person in whose 
custody another is detained, and comswnds him to bring his 
prisoner before the court immediately after the receipt of 
the together with the day and cause of his being taken and 
detained, to undergo and receive (ad subjudfndum ei recipiendum) 
whatsoever the court awardix^ the wirjt **inay consider of 
ooncemiog him in that behalf/’ 

It is often stated that the writ is founded on the article of | 
the Great Charter already quoted ; but there are extant histanq^s 
^ See Hsllam, Const, Hist. v<^ i., c. vii. (12th ed.j p. 384. 
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m Eni^and but which it wga attempt^ to uise in India so late 
as . the case of imprisonm^t on accusation of crime die 
writ mined from the court of king^s benrii(os from the chancery), 
and on its return the court ju^ed of the l^ity of the imprison- 
ment, and discharged the prisoner or admitted him to bail or 
remanded him to his former custody according to the result of 
the examination. ; 

By the time of Charles I. the writ was fully established as the 
appropriate process for chedring illegal m^isonment by inferior 
courts or by public officials* But it acquired its full and present 
constitutional importance by legislation. 

In Darnel’s case (1607) the judges held that the commaiid 
of the king was a sufficient answer to a writ of habeas corpus. 
The House of Commons thereupon passed resolutions to the 
contrary, and after a conference with the House of Lords the 
mmure known as the Petition of Right was passed(i627, 3 Car.I. 
c. i.) which, inter alia, recited (s. 5) that, contrary to the Great 
Chait^ and the good laws and statutes of the realm, divers of 
the king's subjects had of late been imprisoned without any 
cause shown, and when they were brought up on habeas corptts ad 
subjiciendum, and no cause was shown other than the special 
command of the king signified by the privy council, were never- 
theless remanded to prison, and enacted “ that no freeman in 
any such manner as is before mentioi^d be imprisoned or 
detained.” The Petition of Right was disregarded in Selden’s 
case (1629), when it was successfully returned to a habeas corpus 
that Selden and others were cennmitted by the king’s specie 
command for notable contempts against the king . and his 
government and for stirring up sedition against him.” * This 
led to legislation in 1640 by which, after abolishing the Star 
Chamber, the right to a habeas corpus was given to test the 
legality of commitments by command or warrant of the king or 
the privy council.^ 

The reign of Charles 11 . was marked by further progress 
towards securing the freedom of the subject from wrongful 
imprisonment. lx)rd Clarendon was impeached, inter alia, 
for causing many persons to be imprisoned against law and to 
be conveyed in custody to places outside England. In 1668 
a writ of habeas corpus was issued to test the legality of an 
imprisonment in Jersey. Though the authority of the courts 
had been strengthened by the Petition of Right and the act of 
1640, it was stiU rendered insufficient by reason of the inseemity 
of judicial tenure, the fact that only tbe chancellor (a political 
as well as a legd officer) and the court of king’s bench had 
undoubted right to issue the writ, and the inability or hesitation 
of the competent judges to issue the writ except during the legal 
term, which did not cover more than half the year. A series of 
bills was passed through the Commons between x668 and 1675^ 
only to be rejected by the other House. In Jenkes’s case (1676) 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham refused to issue the writ in vacation 
in a case in which a man had been committed by the king in 
council for a speech at Guildhall, and could get neither bail nor 
trial. In 1679, but rather in consequence of Lord Clarendon’s 
arbitrary proceedings ^ tlian of Jenkes’s case, a fresh bill was 
introduced which passed both Houses (it is said the upper House 
by the counting of one stout peer as ten) and became the imom 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 (31 Car. II. c. 2). The passing of 
the act was largely due to the experience and energgr of L^d 
Shaftesbury, after whom it was for some time called. The act, 
while a most important landmark in the constitutional history 
of England, in no sense creates any right to personal freedom, 
but is e^ntially a procedure act for impipying the legal mechan- 
ism by means of which that acknowledged right may enforced.^ 

, . * HaUam, Const* Hist. voL ii., c. viiL (zath ed.) p, a« 

? Ibid. c. ix^izath ed.) p. 98. 

^ . Ibid, vol i&, e. xiii. (xath ed.) p* xa. 

^ Dicey, Law of the Constitution (oth ed.), p. 2x7. 
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is lifted to the par^^ grievances immediately in view pid 
is limited to imprisonment for criminal or supposed crimindi 
matters, leaving untouched imprisonment on chril process or by 
private persons, it recites that great delays have been used by 
sheriffs and gaolers in making returns of writs of Aaisns Mrpus 
directed to them ; and for the pmvention thereofi and the more 
speedy relief of all persons imprisoned for criminal or supposed 
criminal matters, it enacts in substance as follows: (i) When a 
writ of habeas corpus is directed to a sheriff or other person in 
charge of a prisoner, he must within 3, 10 or 20 days, accorcUng 
to the distance of the place of commitment, bring the body of his 
prisoner to the court, with the true cause of his detainer or 
imprisonment-sunless the commitment was for treason or felony 
plainly expressed in the warrwit of commitment. (2) If any 
person be committed for any crime- sunless for treason or felony 
plainly expressed in the warrant — it shall be lawful for such 
person or persons (other than persons convicted or in execution 
by legal process) in time of vacation^ to appeal to the lord chan- 
cellor as a judge, who shall issue a habeas corpus returnable 
immediately, and on the return thereof shall discharge the 
prisoner on giving security for his appearance before the proper 
court — unless the party so committed is detained upon a legal 
process or under a justice’s warrant for a non-bailable offence. 
Persons neglecting for two terms to pray for a habeas corpus 
shall have none in vacation. (3) Persons set at large on habeas 
corpus shall not be recommitted for the same offence unless by 
the legal order and process of the court having cognizance of 
the case. (4) A person committed to prison for treason or felony 
shall, if he requires it, in the first week of the next term or the 
first day of the next session of oyer and terminer, be indicted 
in that "term or session or else admitted to bail, unless it appears 
on affidavit that the witnesses for the crown are not ready ; 
and if he is not indicted and tried in the second term or session 
after commitment, or if after trial he is acquitted, he shall be 
discharged from imprisonment. (5) No inhabitant of England 
(except persons contracting, or, after conviction for felony, 
electing to be transported) shall be sent prisoner to Scotland, 
Ireland, Jersey, &c., or any place beyond the seas. Stringent 
penalties arc provided for offences against the act. A judge 
delaying habeas corpus forfeits . £500 to the party aggrieved. 
Ille^ imprisonment beyond seas renders tlie offender liable in 
an action by the injured party to treble costs and damages to 
the extent of not less than £500, besides subjecting him to the 
penalties of praemunire and to other disabilities. “ The great 
rank of those who were likely to offend against this part of the 
statute was,” says Hallam, “ the cause of this unusual severity.” 
Indeed as early as 1591 the judges had complained of the 
difficulty of enforcing the writ in the case of imprisonment at 
the instance of magnates of the realm. The effect of the act 
was to impose upon the judges under severe sanction the duty 
of protecting personal liberty in the case of criminal charges 
and of securing speedy trial upon such charges when legally 
framed ; and improvement of their tenure of office at the 
revolution, coupled with the veto put by the Bill of Rights on 
excessive l»il,gave the judicature tte independenceand authexity 
necessary to enable riiem to keep the executive within the law 
and to restrain administrative development of the scope or 
penalties of the criminal law ; and this power of the judiciary to 
control the executive, coupled with the limitations on the ^ht 
to set up ^*act of state” as an excuse for infringing individual 
liberty is the special characteristic of Enf^ish constitutional 
law. 

It is to be observed that neither at common law nor under the 
act of 1679 was the writ the appropriate remedy in the case iff a 
person convkted either on indictment or summaxily. It property 
applied to persons detained before or without tri^ or sentenoe ; 
and for convicted persons the pxop&t mnedy was by writs of 
' BScey, Law of Ike Constitud&n (6th ed.), p. 195. 
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As sciputds p^soQs imprwHied for debt or on civil process the 
writ wu available at common law to test the l^ality of the 
detentkm: . hut the practice in these cases is unaffected by the 
act of 1679, and is of no present interest, since imprisonment 
on civil process is almost abolislied. As regards persons in 
jwiyate custody, r.g. persons not sui juris detained by those not 
entitled to their guardianship or lunatics, or persons kidnapped, 
habeas carpus ad subjiciendum stems not to have been the 
ordinary common law remedy. The appropriate writ for such 
coses was that known as de homim replegiando. The use of this 
writ in most if not all criminal cases was forbidden in 1 553 ; but 
it was used in the 17th century in a case of kidnapping (Pesigny’s 
cttie, 1682), and i^ainst Lord Grey for abducting his wife’s 
sister (1682), and in the earl of Banbury’s case to recover his 
wife ( X 704). The latest recorded instance of its use is Trebilcock’s 
case (x73^)> which a ward sought to free himself from the 
custody of his guardian. 

Since that date the habeas corpus ad subjiciendum has l)een used 
in cases of illegal detention in private custody. In 1758 questions 
arose as to its application to persons in naval or military custody, 
including pre.soed men, which led to the introduction of a bill 
in parliament and to the consultation by the House of Lords of 
the judges (see Wilmot’s Opinions, p. 77). In the same year the 
writ was used to release the wife of Earl Ferrers from hb custody 
and maltreatment, and was unsuccessfully applied for by John 
Wilkes to get back his wife, who was separated from him by 
mutual agreement. But perhaps the most interesting instances 
of that period are the case of the negro Somerset (1771), who was 
released from a claim to hold him as a slave in England ; and 
that of the Hottentot Venus (1810), where an alien woman on 
exhibition in England was brought ^fore the court by Zachary 
Macaulay in order to ascertain whetlier she was detained against 
her will. 

The experience of the 18th ctmtury disclosed defects in the 
procedure for obtaining liberty in cases not covered by the act 
of 1679. But it was not till 1816 that further legislation was 
passed for more effectually securing the liberty of the subject. 
The act of 1816 (56 Geo. III. c. 100), does not touch cases covered 
by the act of 1679. It enacts (i) that a writ of habeas corpus 
shall be issued in vacation time in favour of a person restrained 
of his liberty otherwise than for some criminal or supposed 
criminal matter (except persons imprisoned for debt or by civil 
process) ; (2) that though the return to the writ be good and 
sufficient in law, the judge shall examine into the truth of the 
facts set forth in such return, and if they appear doubtful the 
prisoner shall be bailed ; (3) that the writ shall run to any port, 
harbour, road, creek or bay on the coast of England, although 
not within the body of any county. The last clause was intended 
to meet doubts on the applicability of habeas corpus in cases of 
illegal detention on board ship, which had been raised owing to 
a case of detention on a foreign ship in an English port. 

It will appear from the foregoing statement that the issue 
and enforcement of tlie writ rests on the common law as 
strengthened by the acts of 1627, 1640, 1679 and 1816, and subject 
also to the regulations as to procedure contained in the Crown 
Office Rules, ^906. Jhc effect of the statutes is to keep the courts 
always open for the issue of the writ. It is available to put an 
end to all forms of illegal detention in public or private custody. 
In the case of the Canadian prisoners (1839) it was used to obtain 
the release of persons sentenced in Canada for participating in 
the rebellion of 1837, who were being conveyed throughout 
England in custody on their way to imprisonment in another 
part of the empire", and it is matter of frequent experience for 
the courts to review the legality of commitments under the 
Extraditbn Acts and the Fugitive Offenders Act 1881, of fugitives 
from the justice of a foreign state or parts of the king’s dominions 
outside tiW Britiffi Islands. 

In tunes of public danger it has occasionally been thought 
necessary to ** susppd ” the Habeas Corpus Act 1679 by spemal 
and temporary legislation. This was done in 1794 (by an act 
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annuaUy renewed until tSoi) and again in 18171 as to persons 
arrested and detained by his majesty for conspiring aginnst his 

K rson and government. The same course was adopted in 
•land in 1866 during a Fenian rising. It Iw been the practice 
to make such acts annual and to follow their expiration by an 
act of indemnity. In cases where martial law exists the use of the 
writ is ex hypatkesi suspended during conditions amounting to a 
state of war within the realm or the British possession affected 
(s.g. the Cape Colony and Natal during the South African War), 
and it would seem that the acts of courts martial during the 
period are not the subject of review by the ordinary courts. 
The so-called “ suspensbn of the Habeas Corpus Act ” bears a 
certain similarity to what is called in Europe ** suspending the 
constitutional guarantees ” or proclaiming a state of siege/’ 
but '' is not in reality more than suspension of one particular 
remedy for the protection of personal freedom.” 

There arc various otlier forms of the writ according to the purpose 
for which it is granted. Thus habeas corpus ad respondendum is used 
to bring up a prisoner confined by the process 01 an inferior court 
in order to charge him in another proceeding (civil or criminal) in 
the superior court or some other court. As regards civil proceedings, 
this form of the writ is now rarely used, owing to the abolition of 
arre^st on mesne process and the restriction of imprisonment for debt, 
or in execution of a civil judgment. The right to issue the writ 
depends on the common law, supplemented by an act of 1802. It 
is occasionally used for the purpose of bringing a person in custody 
for debt or on a criminal charge before a criminal court to be charged 
in respect of a criminal proceeding : but the same result may be 
obtained by means of an order of a secretary of state, made under 
s. 11 of the Prison Act X898, or by the written order of a court of 
criminal jurisdiction before which he is required to talcc his trial on 
indictment (Criminal I^w Amendment Act, 30 & 31 Viet. c. 35, s. 
10). 

Other forms are ad satisfaciendum ; ad faciendum et recipiendum^ 
to remove into a superior court proceedings under which the defendant 
is in custody : aa testificandum, where a prisoner is reouired as a 
witness, issued under an act of 1804 (s. ii), which is m practice 
replaced by orders under s. ii of the Prison Act 1898 (stipra) or the 
order of a judge under s. 9 of the Criminal Procedure Act X853 ; 
and ad deliberandum et recipias^ to authorize the transfer from one 
custody to another for purposes of trial, which is in practice super- 
seded by the provisions o! the Prison Acts 1865, 1871 and 1898, 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1867 {supra). 

The above forms arc now of little or no importance ; but the 
procedure for obtaining them and the forms of ^t are included in 
the Crown Ofice Rules 1906. 

Ireland.-— The common law of Ireland as to the writs of habeas 
corpus is the same as that in England. The writ has in past times 
been issued from the English court of king's bench into Ireland ; 
but does not now so issue. The acts of 1803 and 1816 already 
mentioned apply to Ireland. The Petitlqn of Right is not in terms 
applicable to Ireland. The Habeas Corpus Act 1679 does not apply 
to Ireland ; but its equivalent is supplied by an act of 1781-1782 
of the Irish parliament (21 & 22 Geo. III. c. ix). Sec. 16 contains a 
provision empowering the chief governor and privy council of Ireland 
Dy a proclamation under the great seal of Ireland to suspend the act 
during such time only as there sliall be an actual invasion or rebellion 
in Ireland : and it is enacted that during the currency of the pro- 
clamation no judge or justices shall bail or try any person cliarged 
with being concerned in the ret^ellion or invasion without an oxder 
from the lord lieutenant or lord deputy and senior of the privy 
council. In Ireland by an act of x88i the Irish executive was given 
an absolute power of arbitrary and preventive arrest on suspicion of 
treason or oi an act tending to interfere with the maintenance of 
law and order: but the warrant of arrest was made conclusive. 
This act continued by annual renewals until X906, when it expired. 

Scotland. — The writ of habeas corpus is unknown to Scots law, nor 
will it issue from English courts into Scotland. Under a Scots act 
of 1701 (c. 6) provision is made for preventing wrongous imprison- 
ment and against undue delay in trials. It was applied to treason 
felony in 1848. The right to spieedy trial is now regulated by s. 43 
of the Criminal Procedure Scotland Act 1887. These enactments 
are as to Scotland equivalent to the English Act ol 1679. Under the 
Court of Exchequer Scotland Act X850 (19 ft 20 V. c. 56)' provision 
is made for bringing before the court of session persons and proceed- 
ings before inferior courts and public officers— 'Which is analogous 
to the powers to issue habeas corpus in such cases out of the English 
court of exchequer (now the revenue side of the king’s bench 
division). 

RnffiA Posssssioas.— The act of 1679 expressly applies to Wales, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Jersey and Guernsey, and the act of x8i6 also 
extends to the Isle of Man. The court of king's bench has also issued 
the writ to the king's foreign dominions beyond seas, e.g. to St 
Helena, and so late as x86x to Canada (Anoerson's case x86x, 30 
L.J.Q.B. 129). In consequence of the last decision it was provided 


Habeas Corpus Act. 1862 that no writ of habeas carpus should 
issue out of England by authority of sqiy court or judge into any 
colony or foreign dominion of the crown where the crown has a . law- 
fully established court of justice having authonty to grant or issue 
the writ and to ensure its due execution hi the 'colony’ or do- 
minion " (25 ft 26 V; 0. 20). The expresskm “foreign dominion’' 
is meant to apply to places outside the British Islands, and does not 
include .the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands (see re Brown [1864], 
33 L J Q B* *93). 

In Australia und Canada and in most if not all the British 
possessiotiB whose law is based on the common law, the power to 
Issue and enforce the writ is possessed and is freely exercised by 
colonial cour^ under the charters or statutes creating and regulating 
the courts. The writ is freely resorted to in Canada, and in X905, 
X906, two appeals came to the privy council from the dominion, one 
with reference to an extradition case, the other with respect to the 
right to expel aliens. 

Under the Roman-Dutch law as applied in British Guiana the 
writ was unknown and no similar proces.s existed (2nd report of 
West Indian law commissioners). But by the Supreme Court 
Ordinance of 1893 that court poasesses {inter alia) all the authorities, 
powers and functions belonging to or incident to a superior court of 
record in England, which appears to include the power to issue the 
writ of habeas corpus. Under the Roman-Dutch law as applied to 
South Africa free persons appear to have a right to release under a 
writ d$ libero homtne exhibendo, which closely resembles the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the procedure described as " manifestation *' 
used in the kingdom of Aragon (Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii., c. iv.). 
The writ of habeas corpus has not been formally adopted or the 
Habeas Corpus Acts formally extended to South Africa ; but in the 
Cape Colony, under the charter of justice and colonial legislation, 
the supreme court on petition grants a remedy equivalent to that 
obtained in England by writ of habeas corpus ; and the remedy is 
sometimes so described {Koke v. Balie, X879, 9 Buchanan, 45, 64. 
arising out of a rising in Griqualand). During and after the South 
African War of 1899-X902 many attempts were made by this pro- 
cedure to challenge or review the sentences of courts martial ; see 
re Pourie (1900), 18 Cape Rep. 8. 

The laws of Ceylon being derived from the Roman-Dutch law, the 
writ of habeas corpus is not indigenous : but, under s. 49 of the 
Supreme Court Ordinance 1889, the court or a judge has power to 
grant and issue “ mandates in the nature of writs of habeas corpus.** 
The chartered high courts in India have power to issue and enforce 
the writ of habeas corpus. The earliest record of its use was in 1775, 
when it was directed to Warren Hastings. It has been used to test 
the question whether Roman Catholic religious orders could enter 
India, and in 1870 an attempt was made thereby to challenge the 
validity of a warrant in the nature of a lettre de cachet issued by the 
viceroy (Ind. L. Rep. 6 Bengal, 392, 4^6, 498), and it has also been 
applied to settle controversies between Hindus and mission aries as 
to the custody of a young convert {R. v. Vaughan, 1870, 5 Bengal, 
418), and between a Mahommedan husband and his mother-in-law 
as to the custody of a girl- wife {Khatija Bibi, 1870, 5 Bengal, 557). 

United States. — Before the Declaration of Independence some 
of the North American colonies had adopted the act of ^679 ; 
and the federal and the other state legislatures of tiie United 
States have founded their procedure on that act. The common 
law as to the writ of habeas corpus has been inherited from 
England, and has been generally made to apply to commitments 
and detentions of all kinds. Difficult questions, unknown to 
English law, have arisen froin the peculiar features of the 
American state-system. Thus the constitution provides that 
” the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it ” ; and it has been the subject of much dispute 
whether the power of suspension under this provision is vested 
in the president or the congress. The weight of opinion se^s 
to lean to the latter alternative. Again, conflicts have arisen 
between the courts of individual states and the courts of the 
union. It seems tliat a state court has no right to issue a habeas 
corpus for the discharge of a person held under the authority 
of the federal government. On the other hand, the courts of the 
union issue the writ only in those cases in which the power is 
expressly conferred on tl^ by the constitution. 

Authorities. — Paterson, Liberty of the Subject (X877) ; Short 
and Mellor, Crdwn Practice (1890); American: Church on Habeas 
Corpus (and ed. 1893). (W. F. C) 

HABBipASHER, a name for a tradesman who sells by retail 
small articles used in the making or wearing of dress, such as 
sewing cottons or silks, tapes, buttons, pins and needles and the 
like. The sale of such articles is not seneraUy earned on alonet 
and a ” haberdashery counter ” usuaSy forms a department of 
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drapers’ shops. The word; found in Chaucer; WhA even earlier 
(1311); is of obsdire origin ; the suggestiotf that it is connected 
with an Icelandic topfto*/* haverwnJt,*^ is, according to the 
New EngtfiA Dictionary^ im^smUe. occurs in an eariy 

Anglo-French customs list; which includes articles such as were 
sold by haberdashers; but this word may itself hB,yt been a 
misspellbg of haberdash.” The obscurity of origin has left 
room for many conjectures such as that of Minshcu that “ haber- 
dasher was perhaps merely a comijption of the German 
ikrdast '‘Have you that?” or Habe das, Herr, “Have that, sir,” 
used descriptively for a general dealer in miscellaneous wares. 
The Haberdashers’ Company is one of the greater Livery 
Companies of the City of London. Origi^ly a branch of the 
mercers, the fraternity took over the sehing of “ small wares,” 
which included not only articles similar to those sold as “ haber- 
dashery ” now, but such things as gloves, daggers, glass, pens, 
lanterns, mousetraps and the like. They were thus on this side 
connected with the Milliners. On the other hand there was 
early a fusion with the old gild of the “ Hurers,” or cap makers, 
and the hatters, and by the reign of Henry VII. the amalgama- 
tion was complete. There were long recognized two branches of 
the haberdashers, the haberdashers of “ small wares,” and the 
haberdashers of hats (see further Livery Companies). The 
haberdashers are named, side by side with the capellarii, in 
the White Book (lAher Albus) of the city of I^ondon (see Muni- 
menta GUdhallae Londiniensis, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, 
12, 18S9--1862), and a haberdasher forms one of the company of 
pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales (Prologue, 361). 

HABINGTON; WILLIAM (1605-1654), English poet, was bom 
at Hendlip Hall, Worcestershire, on the 4th of November 1605. 
He belonged to a well-known Catholic family. His father, 
Thomas !^bington (1560-1647), an antiquary and historical 
scholar, had been implicated in the plots on behalf of Maty 
queen of Scots ; his uncle, Edward Habington, was hanged in 
1586 on the charge of conspiring against Elizabeth in connexion 
with Anthony Babington ; while to his mother, Mary Habington, 
was attributed the revelation of the Gunpowder Plot. The poet 
was sent to the college at St Omer, but, pressure being brought 
to bear on him to induce him to become a Jesuit, he removed to 
Paris. He married about 1632 Lucy, second daughter of Sir 
William Herbert, first Baron Powys. This lady he h^ addressed 
in the volume of lyrical poems arranged in two parts and entitled 
Castara, published anonymously in 1634. In 1635 appeared a 
second edition enlarged by three prose characters, fourteen new 
lyrics and eight touching elegies on his friend and kinsman, 
George Talbot. The third edition (1640) contains a third part 
consisting of a prose character of “ A Holy Man ” and twenty- 
two devotional poems. Habington’s lyrics are full of the far- 
fetched “ conceits ” which were fashionable at court, but his 
verse is quite free from the prevailing looseness of morals. 
Indeed his reiterated praises of Castara’s virtue grow wearisome. 
He is at his best in his reflective poems on the uncertainty of 
human life and kindred topics. He also wrote a Historie of 
Edward the Fourth (1640), based on notes provided by his father ; 
a tragi-comedy. The Queene of Arragon (1640), published without 
his consent by his kinsman, the earl of Pembroke, and revived 
at the Restoration ; and six essays on events in modem history. 
Observations upon History (1641). Anthony k Wood insinuated 
that during the Commonwealth the poet “ did run with the times, 
and iVas not unknown to Oliver the usurper.” He died on the 
30th of November 1654. ' 

The works of Habington have riot been collected. The Queene of 
./f ffifg(!mwasrebrintedinD 6 dsley*s'* 01 d Plays,'* vol.ix. (1825); Castara 
was edited by Charles Elton (1812), and by E. Arbor with a compact 
and comprehensive introduction (1870) for his English R^rints." 

HABIT (through the Frehch from Lat. habitus, from habere, 
to have, hold, or, in a reflective sense, to be in a certain condition ; 
in many of the English senses the French use habitude, not habit), 
condition Of body or miiid, especially one that haa bec^e 
permanent or settled by custom or persistent repetitioh, hence 
custom, Osage. In botany ahd'koology the term is used toth 
in the above sense of instinctive action Of animals and tendencies 


of plants, and also of the manner of growth or external appear- 
ance of a plant or animal. From the use of the word for 
appearances comes its use for fsuihion in dress, and hence as a 
term for a lady’s riding dress and for the particular form of 
garment adopted by the members of a religious order, like 
“ cowl ” applied as the mark of a monk or nun. 

HABITAT fa French word derived from habiter, Lat. habitare, 
to dwell), in botany and zoology, the term for the locality in 
which a particular species of plants or animals thrives. 

MABSBURGy or Hapsburg, the name of the famous family 
from which have sprung the dukes and archdukes of Austria 
from 1282, kings of Hungary and Bohemia from 1526, and 
emperors of Austria from 1804. They were also Roman emperors 
and German kings from 1438 to 1806, and kings of Spain from 
15x6 to 1700, while the minor dignities held by them at diflerent 
times are too numerous to mention. 

The name Habsburg, a variant of an older form, Habichtsburg 
(hawk’s castle), was taken from the castle of Habsburg, which 
was situated on the river Aar not far from its junction with the 
Rhine. The castle was built about 1020 by Werner, bishop of 
Strassburg, and his brother, Radbot, the founder of the abbey 
of Muri. These men were grandsons of a certain Guntram, who, 
according to some authorities, is identical with a Count Guntram 
who flourished during the reign of the emperor Otto the Great, 
and whose ancestry can be traced back to the time of the Mero- 
vingian kings. This conjecture, however, is extremely pro- 
blematical. Among Radbot’s sons was one Werner, and Werner 
and his son Otto were called counts of Habsburg, Otto being 
probably made landgrave of upper Alsace late in the nth or 
early in the 12th century. At all events Otto’s son Werner 
(d. 1167), and the latter’s son Albert (d. X199), held this dignity, 
and both landgraves increased the area of the Habsburg lands. 
Albert became count of Zurich and protector of the monastery 
of Silekingen, and obtained lands in the cantons of Unterwalden 
and Lucerne ,* his son Rudolph, having assisted Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen, afterwards the emperor l?Yederick 11 ., against 
the emperor Otto IV., received the county of Aargau. Both 
counts largely increased their possessions in the districts now 
known as Switzerland and Alsace, and Rudolph held an influential 
place among the Swabian nobility. After his death in 1232 his 
two sons, Albert and Rudo 4 >h, divided his lands and founded 
the lines of Habsburg-Habsbuig and Habsburg-Laufenburg. 
Rudolph’s descendants, counts of Habsburg-Laufenburg, were 
soon divided into two branches, one of which became extinct 
in 1408 and the other seven years later. Before this date, 
however, Laufenburg and some other districts had been sold to 
the senior branch of the family, who thus managed to retain 
the greater part of the Habsburg lands. 

Rudolph’s brother Albert (d. 1239), landgrave of Alsace, 
married Hedwig of Kyburg (d. 1260), and from this union there 
was bom in 1218 Rudolph, the founder of the greatness of the 
house of Habsburg, and the first of the family to ascend the 
Carman throne. 'Arough his mother he inherited a large part 
of the lands of the extinct family of 2^hringen ; he added in 
other ways to his possessions, and was chosen German king in 
September 1273. Acting vigorously in his new office, he defeated 
and killed his most formidable adversary, Ot^car 11., king of 
Bohemia, in 1278, and in December 1282 he invested his sons, 
Albert and Rudolph, with the duchies of Austria and Styria, 
which with other lands had been taken from Ottakar. This 
was an event of supreme moment in the history of the Habsburgs, 
and was the first and most important stage in the process of 
transferring the centre of their authority from western to eastern 
Europe, from the Rhine to the Danute. On Rudolph’s death 
in July 1291 the German crown passed for a time away from the 
Habsburgs, but in July 1298 it was secured by his son, Albert, 
whose reign, howeW, was short and uneventful. But before 
1308, the year of Albert’s death, the long and troubled connexion 
of the Habsburgs with Bohemia had already begun. In 1306 
Wenceslas III., the last Bohemian king of the Ptemyslide 
dynasty; was murdered. Seizing the opportunity and declaring 
tltot the vacant kingdom was an imperial fief, King Albert 
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bestorwed it upon his eldestKm^ Rudolph, and married this prince 
to Elisabeth, widow ot Wenceslas II. and stepmother of 
Wenceslas III. ButRoddlphdied in 1307, and his hither*s attempt 
to keep the country ki his own hands was ended by his murder 
in 1308. 

Albert’s successor as German kin^ was Henry of Luxemburg 
(the emperor Henry VXl.), and this election may he said; to 
initiate the long rivalry between the houses of Habsburg and 
Luxemburg. But the inunediate enemy of the Habsburgs 
was not a Luxemburg but a Wittelsbach. Without mak^ any 
definite partition, Albert’s five remaining sons spent their time 
in Mverning their lands until 13x4, when one ci them, Frederick 
called the Fair, forsook this comparatively uneventful occupation 
and was chosen by a minority of the electors German lung in 
succession to Henry VIL At* the same time the Wittels^h 
duke of Bavaria^ Louis, known to history as the emperor Louis 
the Bavarian, was also chosen. War waa inevitable, and the 
battle of MviUdorf, fought in September 1322, sealed the fate 
of Frederick. Louis was victorious ; his rival went into an 
honourable captivity, and the rising Habsburg sun underwent a 
temporary eclipses 

For more than a century after Frederick’s death in 1330 the 
Habsburgs were exiles from the German throne. But they were 
not inactive. In X335 his two surviving brothers, Albert and 
Otto, inherited Carin^a and part of Gairniola by right of their 
mother, Elisabeth; in 1363 Albert’s son Rudolph received 
Tirol ; mi during the same century part of Istria, Trieste and 
oAer districts were acquired. AU King Albert’s six sons had 
died without leaving male issue save Otto, whose family became 
extinct in 1344, and Albert, the ancestor of all the later Habs- 
burgs. Of Albert’s four sons two also left no male heirs, but 
the remaining two, Albert HI. and Leopold III., were responsiUe 
for a division of the family which is of some importance. By 
virtue of a partition made upon their brother Rudolph’s death 
in 1365 Albert and his descendants ruled over Austria, while 
Leopold and his sons took Styria, Carinthia and Tirpl, Alsace 
remaining undivided as heretofore. 

Towards the middle of the 15 th century the German throne 
had been occupied for nearly a hundred years by members of 
the Luxemburg family. The reigning emperor Sigismund, who 
was also king of Hungary and Bohemia, was without sons, and 
his daughter Elizabeth was the wife of Albert of Habsburg, the 
grandson and heir of Duke Albert III., who had died in 1395. 
Sigismund died in December 1437, leaving his two kingdoms to 
his 8on<^-law, who was crowned king of Hungary in January 

1438 and idng of Bohemia in the following June. Albert was 
also chosen and crowned German king in succession to Sigismund, 
thus beginning the long and uninterrupted connexion of his 
family with the imperial throne, a connexion which lasted until 
the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, He did not, 
however, enjoy his new dignities for long, as he died in October 

1439 while engaged in a struggle with the Turks. Albert left 
no sons, but soon after his death one was born to him, called 
Ladislaus, who became duke of Austria and king of Hungary and 
Bohemia. Under the guardianship of his kinsman, the emperor 
Frederick III., the yount^ prince’s reign was a troubled one, and 
when he died unmarried in 1457 his branch of the family became 
extinct, and Hungary and Bohemia passed away from the 
Habsburgs, who managed, however, to retain Austria. 

Leopold 111 ., duke of Carinthia and Styria, who was killed 
in 1386 at the battle of Sempach, had four sons, of whom two 
only, Frederick and Ernest, left male issue. Frederick and 
his only son, Sigismund, confined their attention mainly to Tirol 
and Alsace, leaving the larger destinies of rile family in the hands 
of Ernest of Carinriiia and Styria (d. 1424) and his sons, Frederick 
and Al^rt, and after the death of King Ladislaus in 1457 these 
two princes and their cousin Sigismund were the only repre- 
sentatives of the Habsburgs. In February 1440 Frederick of 
Styria was chosen German king in succession to his kinsman 
Albert. He was a weak and incompetent ruler, but a stronger 
and abler man might have shrunk from the teak of adminietermg 
bis heterogeneous and unruly realm. Ahhough very important 


in the hisunry of the house of Habibuxg, Frederick’s long reign 
was a period of misfortune, and the ao^getto which be assumed, 
A.£.IXJiU. (^Ausiriae isl umvirsa), seemed at the 

time a particmlasly foolish boasiL He acted as guardian both 
to Ladislaus of Hungary, Bohemia and Austriaj and to Sigismund 
of Tired, and in all tbe^ exmntries his difificulties were increased 
bi^^the hostility of bis brother Albert. Havmg disgusted the 
Tixolese he gave up the guardianship of their prince in 144^1 
while in Hungary and he did absolutely nothing to 

establish the authority oif his Tirard ; ip 1452 the Austrians 
besieged him in Vienna Neustadt and compelled him to surrender 
the person of Ladislaus, thus ending even his nominal authority. 
When the young king died in 1457 the Habsburgs lost Hungary 
and Bohemia, but they retain^ Austria, which, after some 
disputing, Frederick and Albert divided between themselves, 
.the former taking lower and the latter upper Austria. This 
arrangement was of short duration. In 1461 Albert made war 
upon his brother and forced him to resign lower Austria, which, 
however, he recovered after Albert’s death in December 1463. 
Still more unfortunate was the German king in Switzeijand. For 
many years the Swiss had chafed under the rule of the Habs- 
burgs ; during the reign of Rudolph I. they had shown signs of 
resentment as the kingly power increased ; and the struggle which 
had been carried on for nearly two centuries had been almost 
uniformly in their favour. It was marked by the victory of 
Morgarten over Duke Leopold 1 . in 1315, and by that of Scmpacb 
over Leopold III. in 1386, by the conquest of Aargau at the 
instigation of the emperor Sigismund early in the 15th century, 
and by the final struggle for freedom against Frederick 111 . and 
Sigismund of Tirol. Taking advantage of some dissensions 
among the Swiss, the king saw an opportunity to recover his 
lost lands, and in 1443 broke out. But his allies, the men 
of Zurich, were defeated, and when in August 1444 some French 
mercenaries, who had advanced to his aid, suffered the same 
fate at St Takob, he was compelled to give up the struggle. A 
few years later Sigismund became involved in a war with the 
same formidable foemen ; he too was worsted, and the Tcr- 
petual Peace ” of 1474 ended the rule of the Habsburgs in 
Switzerland. This humiliation was the second great step m 
the process of* removing the Habsburgs from western to eastern 
Europe. In 1453, coronation as emperor at Rome, 

Frederick legalized the use of the title archduke, which had been 
claimed spasmodically by the Habsburgs since 1361. This title 
is now peculiar to the house of Habsburg. 

The reverses suffered by the Habsburgs during the reign of 
Frederick 111 . were many and serious, but an improvement 
was at band. The emperor died in August 1493, ^^d was followed 
on the imperial throne by his sqn Maximilian 1 ., perhiqis the 
most versatile and interesting member of the family. Before 
his father’s death Maximilian had been chosen German king, 
or king of the Romans, and had begun to repair the fortunes of 
his house. He had married Mary, daughter and heiress ol 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy ; he had driven the Hun- 
garians from Vienna and the Austrian archduchies, which 
Frederick had, perforce, allowed them to occupy ; and he had 
received Tirol on riie abdication of Sigismund in 1490. True 
it is that upon Mary’s death in 1482 part of her inheritance, the 
rich and prosperous Netherlands, held that her husband’s 
authority was at an end, while another part, the two Burgundies 
and Artois, had been seized by the king of France ; nevex^eless, 
after a protracted struggle tlie German kii^ secured almost the 
whole of Charles the Bold’s lands for his son, the archduke 
Philip, the duchy of Buigmdy alone remaining in the power of 
FVance after'the conclusion of the peace of Senlis in 1493* 
Maximilian completed his work by adding a piece 'of Bavaria, 
C^rz and then Gnidiska to the Habsburg lands. , 

After Si^bmimd’s death in 1496 Maximilian and Philip were 
the only living male members of the family. Philip married 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and died 
m i5pd leaving two sons, Charles and Ferdinand. Charles 
I succeeded his father in the Nethezlands ; be followed one grand* 
father, Ferdinand, as ki^ of Spain in 25x6, and when the other, 
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Kaximilian^ died in 1519 he became the emperor Charles V., 
and succeeded to all the hereditary lands of the Kabsburgs* 
But provision had to be made for Ferdinandi and in 1521 this 
prince was given the Austrian ardiduchies^ Austria^ Styria^ 
Carinthia arid Camiola ; in the same year he marri^ Anne, 
daughter of Wladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia^ and 
when his childless brother-in-law, King Louis, was killed at the 
battle of Mohacs in August 1526 he claimed the two kingdoms, 
both by right of his wue and by treaty. After a little trouble 
Bohemia passed under his rule, but Hungary was more recal- 
citrant. A long war ^k place between Ferdinand and John 
Zapolya, who was also crowned king of Huz^ary, but m 1538 a 
treaty was made and the country was divided, the Habsburg 
prince receiving the western and smaller portion. However, he 
was soon confronted with a more formidable foe, and he spent 
a large part of his subsequent life in defending his lands from 
attacks of the Turks. 

The Habsburgs had now reached the summit of their power. 
The prestige which belonged to Charles as head of the Holy 
Roman Empire was backed by the wealth and commerce of the 
Netherlands and of S^in, and by the riches of the Spanish 
colonies in America. In Italy he ruled over Sardinia, Naples 
and Sicily, which had passed to him with Spain, and the duchy 
of Milan, which he had annexed in 1535 ; to the Netherlands 
he had added Friesland, the bishopric of Utrecht, Groningen 
and Gelderland, and he still possessed Franche-Comt£ and the 
fragments of the Habsburg lands in Alsace and the neighbour- 
hood. Add to this Ferdinand’s inheritance, the Austrian arch- 
duchies and Tirol, Bohemia with her dependent provmces, and 
a strip of Hungary, and the two brothers had under their sway 
a part of Europe the extent of which was great, but the wealth 
and importance of which were immeasurably greater. Able 
to scorn the rivalry of the other princely houses of Germany, the 
Habsburgs saw in the kings of the house of Valois the only 
foemen worthy of their regard. 

When Charles V. abdicated he was succeeded as emperor, not 
by his son Philip, but by his brother Ferdinand. Philip became 
king of Spain, ruling also the Netlierlands, Franche-Comt6, 
Naples, Sicily, Milan and Sardinia, and the family was definitely 
divided into the Spanish and Austrian branches. For Spain and 
the Spanish Habsburgs the 17th century was a period of loss and 
decay, the seeds of which were sown during the reign of Philip 11. 
The northern provinces of the Netherlands were lost practically 
in 1609 and definitely by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648 ; 
Roussillon and Artois were annexed to France by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees in 1659, while Franche-Comt6 and a number of 
towns in the Spanish Netherlands suffered a similar fate by 
the treaty of Nijmwegen in 1678. Finally Charles IT., the last 
Habsburg king of Spain, died childless in November 1700, and 
his lands were the prize of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
The Austrian Habsburgs fought long and valiantly for the 
kingdom of their kinsman, but Louis XIV. was too strong for 
them, and by the peace of Rastatt Spain passed from the 
Habsburgs to the Bourbons. However, the Austrian branch of 
the family received in 1714 the Italian possessions of Charles II., 
except Sicily, which was given to the duke of Savoy, and also 
the southern Netherlands, which are thus often referred to as 
the Austrian Netherlands ; and retained the duchy of Mantua, 
which it had seized in 1708. 

Ferdinand I., the founder of the line of the Austrian Habs- 
burgs, arranged a division of hislands among his three sons before 
his death in 1564. The eldest, Maximilian II., received Austria, 
Bohemia and Hungary, and succeeded his father as emperor ; 
he married Maria, a dau|^ter of Charles V., and &ough 
he had a large family his male line became extinct in 1619. 
The younger sons were Ferdinand, ruler of Tirol, and Charles, 
archduke of Styria. The emperor Maximilian II. left five sons, 
^o of whom, Rudolph and Matthias, succeeded in turn to the 
imperial throne, but, as all the brothers were without male 
issue, the family was early in the 17th century threatened with 
a serious crisis. Rudolph died in 1612, the reigning emperor 
Matthias was old and iU, and the question of the succession to 


the Empire, to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and to 
the heredituy lands of the Habsburgs became acute. Turning 
to the collateral branches of the family, the sons of the archduke 
Ferdinand were debarred from the succession owing to their 
father’s morganatic marriage with Philippme Welser, and the 
only hope of the house was in the sons of Charles of Styria. 
To prevent the Habsburg monarchy from falling to pieces the 
emperor’s two surviving brothers renounced their rights, and 
it was decided tibat Ferdinand, a son of Charles of Styria, should 
succeed his cousin Matthias. Ibe difficulties which impeded 
the completion of this scheme were gradually overcome, and 
the result was that when Abtthias died in 1619 the whole of 
the lands of the Austrian Habsburgs was united under the rule 
of the emperor Ferdinand 11 . Tirol, indeed, a few years later 
was separated from the rest of the monarchy and given to the 
emperor’s brother, the archduke Leopold, but this separation 
was ended when Leopold’s son died in 1665. 

The arbitrary measures which followed Ferdinand’s acquisition 
of the Bohemian crown contributed to the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War, but in a short time the Bohemians were 
subdued, and in 1627, following a precedent set in 1547, the 
emperor declared the ^rone hereditary in the house of Habsburg. 
The treaty of Westphalia which ended this war took compara- 
tively little from the Habsburgs, though they ceded Alsace to 
France ; but the Empire was greatly weakened, and its ruler was 
more than ever compelled to make his hereditary lands in the 
east of Europe the base of his authority, finding that he derived 
more strength from his position as archduke of Austria than 
from that of emperor. Ferdinand III. succeeded his father 
Ferdinand II., and during the long reign of the former’s son, 
I^opold I., the Austrian, like the Spanish, Habsburgs were on 
the defensive against the aggressive policy of Louis XIV., and 
in addition they had to withstand the assaults of the Turks. 
In two ways they sought to strengthen their position. The 
unity of the Austrian lands was strictly maintained, and several 
marriages kept up a close and friendly connexion with Spain. 
A series of victories over the sultan during the later part of the 
17th century rolled back the tide of the Turkish advance, and 
the peace of Karlowitz made in 1699 gave nearly the whole of 
Hungary to the Habsburgs. Against France Austria was less suc- 
cessful, and a number of humiliations culminated in 1714 in the 
failure to secure Spain, to which reference has already been made. 

The hostility of Austria and France, or rather of Habsburg 
andj Bourbon, outlived the War of the Spanish Succession. In 
1717 Spain conquered Sardinia, which was soon exchanged by 
Austria for Sicily ; other struggles and other groupings of the 
European powers followed, and in 1735, by the treaty of Vienna, 
Austria gave up Naples and Sicily and received the duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza. These surrenders were doubtless inevit- 
able, but they shook the position of the house of Habsburg in 
Italy. However, a domestic crisis was approaching which threw 
Italian affairs into the shade. Charles VI., who had succeeded 
his brother, Joseph l.,as emperor in 1711, was without sons, and 
his prime object in life was to secure the succession of his dder 
daughter, Maria Theresa, to the whole of his lands and dignities. 
But in 1713, four years before the birth of Maria Theresa, he had 
first issued the famous Pragmatic Sanction^ which ^eclared that 
the Habsburg monarchy was indivisible and that in default of 
male heirs a female could succeed to it. Then after the death of 
his only son and the birth of Maria Theresa the emperor bent 
all his energies to securing the acceptance of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Promulgated anew in 1724, it was formally accepted 
by the estates of the different Habsburg lands ; in 1731 it was 
guaranteed by the imperial diet. By subordinating every other 
interest to this, Charles at length procured the assent of the 
various powers of Europe to the proposed arrangement ; he 
married the young princess to Francis Stephen, duke of Lorraine, 
afterwards grand-duke of Tuscany, and when J:ie died on the 
20th of October 1740 he appeared to have realized his great 
ambition. With the emperor’s death the house of Habsburg, 
strictly speaking, became extinct, its place being taken by the 
house of E^bshiurg-Lorraine, which sprang from the union of 
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Uaria Tb^resn and Fhuicis Ste|>hen ; and it » iotemting to note 
that the presell Habsburga am o^y demoded in the female 
line from Rudolph.!, and Maximilian I. 

Immediately ^ter the death of Charles the Pragmatic Sanction 
was forgotten. A crowd of claimants called for various parts of 
the Hamburg lands ; Frederick the Grtat/talkiog less ^t acting 
more, invaded and conquered Silesia, and it seemed likely that 
the dissolution of the Hamburg monarchy would at no loiig 
interval follow the extinction of the Habsburg r^e. A Wittels- 
bach prince, Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, the emperor 
Charles VII., and not Francis Stephen, was chosen emperor in 
January 1742, and by the treaty of Breslau, made later in the 
same year, nearly all Silesia was formally surrendered to Prussia. 
But Ae worst was now over, and whm in 1748 the peaca of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which practically confirmed the treaty of 
Breslau, had cleared away the dust of war, Maria Theresa and 
her consort were found to occupy a strong position in Europe. 
In the first place, in September 1745, Francis had been chosen 
emperor ; then the imperial pair ruled Hungary and Boh^ia, 
although the latter kingdom was shorn of Silesia ; in spite of 
French conquests the Austrian Netherlands remained in their 
Imnds ; and in Italy Francis had added Tuscany to his wife’s 
heritage, although Parma and Piacenza had been surrendered 
to Spain and part of Milan to the king of Sardinia. The diplo- 
matic volte face and the futile attempts of Maria Theresa to 
recover Silesia which followed this treaty belong to the general 
history of Europe. 

The emperor Francis I. died in 1765 and was succeeded by his 
son Joseph II., an ambitious and able prince, whose aim was 
to restore the Habsburgs and the Empire to their former great 
positions in Europe, and whose pride did not prevent him from 
learning from Frederick the Great, the despoiler of his house. 
His projects, however, including one of uniting Bavaria with 
Austria, which was especially cherished, failed completely, and 
when he died in February 1790 he left his lands in a state of 
turbulence which reflected the general condition of Europe. 
The Netherlands had risen against the Austrians, and in January 
1790 had declared themselves independent ; Hungary, angered 
by Joseph’s despotic measures, was m revolt, and the other parts 
of the monarchy were hardly more contented. But the i8th 
century saw a few successes for the Habsburgs. In 1 7 18 a success- 
ful war with Turkey was ended by the peace of Passarowitz, 
which advanced the Austrian boundary very considerably to the 
east, and although by the treaty of Belgrade, signed twenty-one 
years later, a large part of this territory was surrendered, yet a 
residuum, the banatc of Temesvar, was permanently incor- 
porated with Hungary. The struggle over the succession to 
Bavaria, which was concluded in 1779 by the treaty of Teschen, 
was responsible for adding Innvieriel, or the quarter of the 
Inn, to Austria ; the first partition of Poland brought eastern 
Galicia and Lodomeria, and in 1777 the sultan ceded Bukovina. 
Joseph II. was followed by his brother, Leopold II., who restored 
the Austrian authority in the Netherlands, and the latter by his 
son Francis II., who resigned the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire in August 1806, having two years before taken the title 
of emperor of Austria as Francis I. 

Before the abdication of the emperor Francis in 1806 Austria 
had met and suffered from the fury of revolutionary France, 
but the cessions of territory made by her at the treaties of 
Campo Fonnio (1797), of Luniville (1801) and of Pressburg 
(1805) were of no enduring importance. This, however, cannot 
be said for the treaties of Paris and of Vienna, whi(^ in 1814 
and 1815 arranged the map of Europe upon the oondusipn of 
the Napoleonic wars. These were highly favourable to the 
Habsburgs. In eastern and central Europe Austria regained 
her former position, the lands ceded to Bavaria an^ also eastern 
Galicia, which had been in the hands of Russia since 1809, beings 
restored ; she gave up the Austrian Netherlands, soon to be 
known ^ Belgium, to the new kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and accjuiesced in the arrangement which had taken from her 
the Breumu and the remnant of the Habsburg lands upon t^e 
Rhine, In return for these losses Austria became the dominant 
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jpower m Italy, A mass of northern Italy, includinR her former 
possessions in Milan and the neighbourhood, and abo the lands 
recently fonning the republic of Venice, was made into the 
kingdom of Lombardy-Venetia, and this owned the emperor of 
Austria aS' king. Across the Adriatic Dalmatia was ad(M to 
the Habsburg monarchy, the population of which, it has been 
estimated, was increased at this tmie by over four millions. 

The illiberid and oppressive character of the Austrian rute 
in Italy made it very unpopular; it was hardly less ro in Hungary 
and Bohemia^ and &e advent of the year 1848 found the subject 
kingdoms ea^ to throw of! the Habsburg y^e. The whole 
monarchy was quickly in a state of revolution, in the midst of 
which the emperor Ferdinand, who had succeeded his father 
Francis in 1835, abdicated, and his place was taken by his 
young nephew Francis Joseph. The position of the Habsburg 
monarchy now seemed desperate. But it was strong in its 
immemorial tradition, which was enough to make the efforts of 
the Frankfort parliament to establish German unity under 
Prussian hegemony abortive ; it was strong also in the general 
loyalty to the throne of the imperial army ; and its counsels were 
directed by statesmen who knew well how to exploit in the 
interests of the central power the national rivalries within the 
monarchy. With the crushing of the Hungarian revolt by the 
emperor Nicholas I. of Russia in 1849 the monarchy was freed 
from the most formidable of its internal troubles ; in 1850 the 
convention of Olmtitz restored its influence in Germany. 

Though the status quo was thus outwardly re-established, the 
revolutions of 1848 had really unchained forces which made its 
maintenance impossible. In Germany Prussia was steadily pre- 
paring for the inevitable struggle with Austria for the mastery; 
m France Napoleon III. was preparing to pose as the champion 
of the oppressed nationalities which had once more settled down 
sullenly under the Habsburg yoke. The alliance of the French 
emperor and the king of Sardinia, and the Italian war of 1859 
ended in the loss of Lombardy to the Habsburgs. Seven years 
later the crushing defeat of Koniggratz not only ended their long 
rule m Italy, ba^d on the tradition of the medieval empire, by 
leading to the cession of Venetia to the new Italian kingdom, 
but led to their final exclusion from the German confederation, 
soon to become, under the headship of Prussia, the German 
empire. 

By the loss of the predominance in Germany conceded to it 
by the treaties of Vienna, and by the shifting of its “ centre 
of gravity ” eastward, the Habsburg monarchy, however, 
perhaps gained more than it lost. One necessary result, indeed, 
was the composition {Ausgleick) with Hungary in 1867, by which 
the latter became an independent state (Francis Joseph being 
crowned king at Pest in June 1867) bound to the rest of the 
monarchy only by the machinery necessary for the carrying out 
of a common policy in matters of common interest. This at 
least restored the loyalty of the Hungarians to the Habsburg 
dynasty ; it is too soon yet to say that it secured permanently 
the essential unity of the Habsburg monarchy. By the system 
of the Dual Monarchy the rest of the Austrian emperor’s 
dominions (Cis-Leithan) were consolidated under a single central 
government, the history of which has been mainly that of the 
rival races within the empire struggling for political predomin- 
ance. Since the development of the constitution has been 
consistently in a democratic direction and the Slavs are in a 
great majority, the tendency has been for the German element — 
strong in its social status and tradition of predominance — to 
be swamped by what it regards as an inferior race ; and a con- 
siderable pumber of Austrian ** Germans ” have learned to look 
not to their Habsburg rulers, but to the power of the German 
empire for political salvation. The tendency eastwards of the 
monarchy was increased when in 1878 the con^ss of Berlin 
placed Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian rule. Old 
ambitions were now reviv^ at the expense of the Ottoman 
empire, the goal of which was the port of Salonica ; and not the 
least menacing aspect of the question of the near East has been 
that the rivalry of Italy and the Habsburg monarchy has been 
transferred to the Balkan peninsula. Yet, in spite of internal 
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disfensions Arising out of questions fundamentidly insoluble, and 
in spite of the constant tfan^ of external oomfdications thatsnay 
kad to war, the Habsburg monarchy as the result of the changes 
in the 19th and soth centuries is seemingly stronger than ever. 
The shadow of universal claims to empire and ^norous but 
empty titles have vanished, but so have the manifold rivalries 
and entanglements which accompanied the Habsburg nde in 
Italy and the Netherlands and Habsburg preponderance in 
Germany. i!he monarchy is stronger because its sphere is more 
dedned ; because as preserving the pax Ramona among the 
josriing races of eastern Europe, it is more than ever recognized 
as an essential element in the maintenance of European peace, 
and is recognized as necessary and beneficial even by the 
ambitious ax^ restless nationalities that chafe under its rule. 

A few words must be said about the cadet branches of the 
Habsburg family. When, in 1765, Francis I. died and loseph II. 
became emperor, the grand-duchy of Tuscany passed by special 
arrangement not to Joseph, but to his younger brother Leopold. 
Then in 1791, after Leopold had succeeded Joseph as em^ror, 
he handed over the grandrduchy to his second son, Ferdinand 
(i765^-i 824). In 1801 this prince was deposed by Napblcon and 
Tuscany was seized by France. Restored to the Habsburgs in 
the person of Ferdinand in 1814, it remamed under his rule, imd 
then under that of his son. Leopold (1797-1870), until the rising 
of 1859, when the Austrians were driven out and the grand-duchy 
was added to kingdom of Sardinia. A similar fate attended 
the duchy of Modena, which had passed to the Habsburgs 
through the marriage of its heiress Many Beatrice of Este ( 4 . 1829) 
with (he archduke Ferdinand (1754-1806), brother of the 
emperor Leopold II. From 1814 to 1846 this duchy was governed 
by Ferdinand’s son, Duke Francis IV., and from 1846 to 1859 
by hk grandson, Francis V. This family became extinct on the 
dimth of LVancis V. in 1875. 

In addition to his successor Francis 11 ., and to Ferdinand, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, the emperor Leopold 11 . had eight sons, 
five of whom, including the archduke John (1782-1859), who 
saw a good deal of service during the Napoleonic Wars and was 
chosen regent (Reichsverweser) of Germany in 1848, have now 
no living male descendants. Thus the existing branches of the 
family are descended from Leopold s five other sons. The 
descendants of Leopold, the dispossessed grand-duke of Tuscany, 
were in 1909 represented by his son, Ferdinand (b. 1835), who 
still claimed the title of grand-duke of Tuscany, and his son and 

S indsons ; by the numerous descendants of the archduke 
arles Salvator (1839-1892); and by the archduke Louk 
Salvator (b. 1847), a great traveller and a voluminous writer. 
The grand-duke’s fourth son was the archduke John Nepomuck 
Salvator, who, after serving in the Austrian army, resigned all 
his rights and titles and under the name of Johann Orrii took 
command of a sailing vessel. He is supposed to have been 
drowned off the coast of South America in 1891, but reports of 
hk continued existence were circulated from time to time after 
that date. Of the emperor l..eopo]d’s other sons the archduke 
Charles, perhaps the most distingukhed soldier of the family, 
kft four sons, including Albert, duke of Teschen (1817-1895), 
who inherited some of hk father’s military ability. Chaiks’s 
family was in 1909 represented by hk grandsons, the sons of the 
srchduke Charles Ferdinand (1818-1874). The archduke Joseph 
(i 776^847), palatine of Hungaiy, was represented by a grandson, 
Joseph Augustus (b. 1872), and the archduke Rainer (1783- 
1^53)9 viceroy of Lombardy-Venetia, by a son Rainer (b. 1827), 
and by several grandsons. 

The eldest and reigning branch of the family wa^ in 1909 
represented \ry the emperor Franck Joseph, whose father was 
the archduke Francis Charles (i8o2-i878),andwho8egrandfather 
was t&e emperor Francis II. Franck Joseph’s only son Rudolph 
died in 1889 ; consequently the heir to the Habsburg monoiohy 
was the em^ror’s ne{^w Francis Ferdinand (b. 1863), tiw 
eldest Qjfkthe time sons of hk brother Charks Louk (1833-1896). 
In i8||||Fiaiick Ferdinand inherited the malth of the 
familyiiid look the title of archduke of Austria-Este; in 1900 
he contlactedits morganatic marriage with Sophia, countess oi 


Chotek, renoixnci^ for his sons the succession to the monarchy. 
Thus after Francis Ferdinand this would pass to the sons of hk 
brother, the archduke Otto (1865-1906); One of the emperor’s 
three bcothers was Maximilian, empeiw of Mexico from 1863 
to 1867. 

With the exo^on of Charks V. the Habsburgshave produced 
no statesmen of great ability, whik several members of the 
kmily have displayed marked traces of irkanity*. Nevertheless 
they secured, and for over 350 years they kept, the first place 
amo^ the potentates of Europe ; a dignity in origin and theory 
eketive beconung m practice hereditary in their house. Thk 
position they awe to some extent to the tenacity with which 
they have clung to the various lands and dignities which Imve 
passed into their possession, but they owe it much more to a 
series of fortunate marriages and opportune deaths. The union 
j.of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, of Philip the Handsome 
and Joanna of Spain, ol Ferdinand and Anna of Hungary and 
Boh^ia ; the death of Ottakar of ^hernia, of John, the only 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Louis of Hungary and 
Bohemia— these are the corner-stones upon which the Habsburg 
monarchy has been built. 

For the origin and daily ‘history of the Habsburgs see G. de Roo, 
AniuUes rerum db Ausinaeis Mabsburgiem genHs principibus a 
Rudolpho 1 . usgue ad Carolum V. (gestatum (liin»bruc^,i592. fol.) ; 
M. Herrgott, Genealogia diplomatica augu$tae gentisHdbshurgicae 
(Vienna, 1737-1738) ; E. M. Fiirst von Lichnowsky, Geschichte des 
Hau$es Habsburg (Vienna, 1836-1844) ; A. Schulte, Geschichte der 
Habsburger in den ersten drei J ahrhunderten (Ixmsbnick, 1887) ; 
T. von JLiebenau, Die Anfdnge des Hauses (Vienna, 1883) ; 

W. Merz, Die Habsburg (Aarau, 1896) ; W. Gisi, Der Ur^rung der 
Hduser Zdhringen und Habsburg (1888) ; and F. Weihrich, Stammtafel 
zur Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg (Vienna, 1893). For the history 
of the Habsburg monarchy see I^ngl, Die Habsburg und die denk- 
wurdigen StdUen ihrer Vmgehung (Vienna, 1895) * and E. A. Freeman, 
Historical Geography of Europe {1881). Two English books on the 
subject are J. Gilbart-Smith, The Cradle of the Hapsburgs (1907) ; 
and A. R. and E. Colquhoun, The Whirlpool of Europe^ Austria 
Hungary and the Hapsburgs (1906). (A. W. H.*^) 

HACHBTTB, JEAN NIOOLAS PIERRE (176^1834), French 
mathematician, was bom at M^zkres, where hk father was a 
bookseller, on the 6th of May 1769. For his early education 
he proceeded first to the college of Charlevillc, and afterwards 
to that of Reims. In 1788 he returned to M6zi^es, where he 
was attached to the school of engineering as draughtsman to 
the professors of physics and chemistry. In 1793 he became 
professor of hydrography at Collioure and Port-Vendre. While 
there he sent several papers, in which some questions of naviga- 
tion were treated geometrically, to Ga^ard Monge, at that time 
minkter of marine, through whose influence he obtained an 
appointment in Paris. Towards the close of 1794, when the 
£cole Polytechnique was establkhed, he was appointed along 
with Monge over the department of descriptive geometry". 
There he instructed some of the ablest Frenchmen of the day, 
among them S. D. Poisson, F* Arago and A. Fresnel. Accom- 
panying Guyton de Morveau in his expedition, earlier in the 
year, he was present at the baitk of Fleurus, and entered 
Brussels with the French army. In 1816, on the accession of 
Louk XVIIL, he was expelled from hk chair by government. 
He retained, however, till his death the office of professor in the 
facul^ of sciences in the £cok Normale, to which he had been 
appointed in 1810. The necessary^ royal assent was in 1823 
refused’to the election of Hachette to the Academic des Sciences, 
and it was not till 1831, after the Revolution, that he obtained 
that honour. He died at Park on the of January 1834. 
Hachette was held in hi^h esteem for his private worth, as well 
as for hk scientific attamments and great public services. Hk 
kbours were chiefly in the field of descriptive geometry, with its 
application tp th^ ferts and mechanical engineering. It w^ left 
to him to develop the geometry of Monge, and to him llso k due 
in great measure the rapid advancement which Fraifce made soon 
after the establkbment of the £cole Fdl3rtechnM]ue in the 
construction of machineiy. 

Hachette's principal wo^es are hfs Deux St^Uments d Ja (iiomitrie 
descripHw de Monge (18^1 and ilx8) ; Elhnents dc giomHrie d 
trois dimensions (18x7) ; CoUecHon des opuses dc giomdtrie, Ac. 
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(1705 and iZii) : AppHcallims 4 $ ahmitrU dMcrMw <18x7); 
Tfom d» ikmHfk iiscHpHvp, &c. (tiaa) ; ^ TnM mmtU aif Jm 
macMnes Mx^ V Conespondane^ 

18x5). He' aiM contributed many valuable papers to the lesdiiig 
scientific journals of his time. 

Fbr a list of Hachette’s writings see the €aUihgu§ 0/ SttitiHfic 
Papers of ike Ppyai SoeUiy of London ; also F. ArngQt Vuvrt^ (1855) ; 
and Silve8tTO» Notice sur J. N, P, HachetU (^ruxeues, , 

. BiMintTTEy JEAMlft, French heroine. Jeanne Uini, or 
Fourquet, called Jeanne Hachette, was born about X454. We 
have no precise information about her family or origin^ She is 
known solely for her act of heroism which on the ^7th of June 
X472 saved Beauvais when it was on the point of being taken 
by the troops of Charles the Bold, duk^ of Burgundy , The town 
was defended by only 300 men-at-ierma^ commanded by Louis de 
Balagny. The Burgundians were making an assault, and one of 
their number hiui actually planted a flag upon the batUemento, 
when Jeanne, axe in hand, flung herself upon him, hurled Im 
into the moat, tore down the flag, and revived the drooping 
courage of the garrison. In gratitude for this heroic deed, 
I^uis XI. instituted a procession in Beauvais called the Proces- 
sion of the Assault,, and married Jeanne to her chosen lover 
Colin Pikn, loading them with favours. 

See Georges WaltaJt, Jeanne Hackette (Abbeville, 1898). 

HACHBTTfi, LOUIS GHBISTOPHE FRANCOIS (X800-Z864), 
French publisher, was bom at Rethel in the Ardennes on the 
5th of May z8oo. After studying three years at a normal school 
with the view of becoming a teacher, he was in 1822 on political 
grounds expelled from the seminary. He then studied law, but 
in Z826 he established in Paris a publishing business for the issue 
of works adapted to improve the system of school instruction, 
or to promote the general culture of the community. He 
published manuals in various departments of knowledge, dic- 
tionaries of modem and ancient langu^es, educational journals, 
and French, Latin and Greek classics annotated with great 
care by the most eminent authorities. Subsequently to Z850 he, 
in conjunction with other partners, published a cheap railway 
library, scientific and miscellaneous libraries, an illustrated 
library for the young, libraries of ancient literature, of modern 
foreign literature, and of modern foreign romance, a series of 
guide-books and a series of dictionaries of universal reference. 
In 1855 he also founded Le Journal pour ious^ a publication with 
a circulation of 150,000 weekly. Hachette also manifested great 
interest in the formation of mutual friendly societies among the 
working classes, in the establishment of benevolent institutions, 
and in other questions relating to the amelioration of the poor, 
on which subjects he wrote various pamphlets ; and he lent the 
weight of his influence towards a just settlement of the question 
of international literary copyright. He died on the 3xst of 
July X864. 

HACMIIRE (French for hatching ”), the term for the con- 
ventional lines used in hill or mountain shading upon a map 
iq.v,) to indicate the slope of the surface, the depth of shading 
teing greatest where the slope is steepest. The method is less 
accurate than that of contour lines, but gives an indication of 
the trend and extent of a range or mountain system, especially 
upon small-scale maps. 

HACIENDA ( 0 . Span, facienda, from the Latin, meaning 

things to be done ^’), a Spanish term for a landed estate. 
It is commonly applied in Spanish America to a country estate, 
on which stock-raising, manufacturing or mining may be carried 
on, usually with a dw^ng-house for the owner’s residence upon 
it. It is tkus used loosely for a country house. 

HACKBERRY, a name given to the fruit of CelHs ocddentalis, 
belonging to the natural botanical order Ulmaceae, to which 
also telongs the elm (Ulmus), It is also known under^tbe name 
of sugar-beny,” “ beaver-wood ” and “ nettle-tree.” The 
hackbeny tree is of middle sixs^ attaining from 60 to So ft. in 
height (though sometimes reaching 130 it.), and with ths vospect 
of an elm. The leaves are ovate in shape, with a Very long taper 
point, rounded and usually very oblique at the b^, usually 
gbdbrous above and soft-pubescent breath. Thie soft filmy 
flowers appear early in the sfuing before the expansion of the 


taaves. The fruit is oblongK about half to three-quarters of an 
indi long, of a teddish or yeUpwish colour when youngs turning 
to a dark purple in autumn. This tree is distribut^t^ugh 
the dec^ shady forests bordering river banks from Omada 
(where it is ve^ rare) to the southern states. The fruit haa a 
svmtish and slightly astringent tastei and is largely eaten in the 
United States. The seeds contain an oil like of almonds. 
The bark is tough and fibrous like hemp, and the wood is heavy^ 
SQifX, fragile and coarse-grained, and is used for making fences 
and furmture. The; root has been used as a dye for linens. 

HACKBillACKr a town and the county-seat of Bergen county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Hackensack river, 13 m. N* of Jersey 
City. ^(^.(1890), 6004; (X900), 9443, of whom 20Q9were foreign- 
bom and 515 were negroes; (estimated, 1906), 11,429, It is 
served by toe New York, Susquehanna Western, and the New 
Jersey & New York railways, both being controlled by the Erie 
Company ; and indirectly by the West Shore (at Bogota, i m. 
S.E.). Electric lines connect Hackensack with Newark, Passaic 
and Paterson, and with New York ferries. The town extends 
from the low bank of the river W. to the top of a ridge, about 
40 ft. higher up, from which there are gobd views to the S. and 
E. Hackensack is principally a residential town, though there 
are a number of manufacturing establishments in and near it. 
Silk and silk goods and wall-paper are the principal manu- 
factures. In 1905 the value of the town’s factory product was 
$1,488,358, an increase of 90-3 % since 1900. There are an 
historic mansion-house and an interesting old Dutch church, 
both erected during the x8th century ; and a monument marks 
the grave of General Enoch Poor (1736-1780), an officer in toe 
War of Independence, who was bom at Andover, Mass., entered 
the Continental Army from New Hampshire, and took part in 
the campaign against Burgoyne, in the battle of Monmouth 
and in General Sullivan’s expedition against the Iroquois. 
Hackensack was settled by the E^tch about 1640, and was named 
after toe Hackensack Indians, a division of the Unami Dela- 
wares, who lived in the valleys of the Hackensack and Passaic 
river?, and whose best-known chief was Oritany, a friend of the 
whites. Hackensack is coextensive with the township of New 
Barbadoes, first incorporated with considerably larger territory 
in Z693. 

RACKET, JOHN (1592-1670), bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
was bom in London and educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. On taking his degree he was elected a 
fellow of his college, and soon afterwards wrote the comedy of 
Loiola (London, 1648), which was twice performed before James 
I. He was ordained in 16x8, and throu^ the influence of John 
Williams (1582-1650) became rector in 1621 of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks, and Kirkby Underwood, Lincolnshire. In 1623 he was 
chaplain to James, and in X624 Williams presented him to the 
livings of St Andrew’s, Holbom, and Cheam, Surrey. When the 
so-called “ root-and-branch bill ” was before parliament in 
1641, Hacket was selected to plead in the House of Commons 
for toe continuance of cathedral establishments. In 1645 his 
living of St Andrew’s was sequestered, but he was allowed to 
retain the rectory of Cheam. On the accession of Charles II. his 
fortunes improved ; he frequently preached before the king, 
and in 1661 was consecrated bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
His best-known book is the excellent biography of his patron, 
Archbishop Williams, entitled Sertnia reseraia: a Memorial 
offered to the great Deservings of John Williams , D.D, (London, 

1693)- 

HACKETT, HORATIO BALCH (i 8 o 8 -x 875 )i American biblical 
scholar, was born in Salisbury, Massachusetts, on the 27to of 
December 1808. He was educated at Phillips-Andover Academy, 
at Amherst College, where he graduated as valedictorian in 1830, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary, where he ^duated in 
1834. He was adjunct professor of Latin and Gre& Languages 
and Literature fit Brown University in 1835^1838 and professor 
of Hebrew Literature there in 1838-1839-, was ordained to the 
Baptist xninistry in 1839— he had become a Baptist at Andover 
as the result of preparing a paper on baptism in the New Testa- 
ment and the Fat^rs— and in X839-1868 he was professor of 
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feamed fitan Mosea fttuiEit at Andover and ivkh tfimb lie made 
himself more famSiar m Germany (eSpeeidly under Tboliidc at 
Halle) in 184^. He travelled in and Paleatine in 185^1 
arid m 1858-^^59 in Greeee> beeomW proficient m modem 
Greek. From iSfo until death in Rochestery New Vork^ 
on the ittd of November 1875/ he professor of BibUbal 
literature and New Testament exegesis fin the Rochester Theo« 
logical Seminary. He waa a great teadier hut a g[reater critical 
and exegetical schdar; 

He wrote Chrii^tan MdfiMah of the War (1864) ; an English 
version of Winer's Gfammtarof ik$ Chald$$ Lanjgmgs (1844) ; ExmUH 
in Hebrm Grammar (1847); and various amcles on tiic Semitic 
kAguage and literature in Mriodicals ; but his bes^-known work was 
in general commentary on the Bible and translation^ and in the special 
text study of the Now Testament. Under these two headings fall r 
lUustratifmi of Scripture ; suggested by a Tour though the Holy Lond 
(1855) ; the American revision, with Kara Abbots of Smith's JOiction* 
ary of the to the British edition of which ha had contributed 
about thirty articles ; Qomgiuntary pn the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles (1852 ; and edition, 1858), for many yearn the best 
English Commentary ; Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul 
to Philemon, and % Revised Version of Philemon, both published in 
i860 ; the English versions, in Sebaff'a edition of Lange's Com- 
mmUaries, of Van Oosterzec'a Philemon and Braune's Philippians\ 
and for the American Bible Union Version of the Bible he translated 
the books of Ruth and Judges, and aided T. J. Conant in editorial 
revision ; and he was one of the American tranalatorB for the English 
Bfbie revision. 

See Memorials of Horatio Batch Hackett (Rochester, N.Y., 1876), 
edited by G. H. ^^ittemore, 

HAOKBTTt JAIUBS HENRY (1800-1871), America actor, 
was bom in New York. After an unsuccessful entry into busi- 
ness, in 1826 he went on the stage, where he soon established 
a reputation as a player of eccentric character pa^. As Falstaff 
he was no less successful in England thfui in America. At various 
times he went into management, and he was the author of Notes 
and Comments on Shakespeare (1863). 

His son, James Ksteltas Hackett (1869- ), born at 

Wolfe Islandi Ontario, and educated at the College of the city 
of New York, also became an actor. He came into prominence 
at the Lyceum in Daniel Frohman’s company . and afterwards 
had considerable succe^ in romantic parts. As a manager he 
stood outside the American syndicate of theatres, and organized 
several companies to play tiiroughout the United States. In 
1897 he married Mary Mannering, the Anglo-American actress. 

HACKLANOER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON (1816-1877), 
German novelist and dramatist, was bom at Burtscheid near 
Aix-la^C^hapelle on the ist of November 1816. Having served 
an apprenticeship in a commercial house, he entered the Prussian 
artillery, but, disappointed at not finding advancement, returned 
to business. A soldier’s life had a fasemation for him, and he 
made his d^but as an author with BUder aus detn Soldaietdehen 
im Frieden (1841). After a journey to the east, he was appointed 
secretary to tiie crown prince of Wurttemberg, whom he accom- 
p^ied on his travels. Wachtsiubenabentouer, a continuation of 
his first work, appeared in 1^45, and it was followed by Bilder 
aus dem Soldatenlebm im Kfiege (1849-1850). As a result of a 
tour in Spain in 1854, api^red Ein Winter in Spanien (1855). 
In 1S57 he founded, in conjunction with Edmund von Zoller, the 
illustrated weekly, Vber Land und Meet. In 1859 Hacklander 
was appointed director of royal parks and public gardens at 
Stuttgart, and in this post did much towards the emMlishment 
of the city. In 1859 be WM attached to the headquarters staff 
of the Austrian army during the Italiap war ; in 1861 he was 
raised U) an hereditary knighthood in Austria ; in 1864 he retired 
ioto private life, and died on the 6th of July 1877. Hacldander’s 
Utergiy talent is confined within narrow limits. There is much 
in his works of lively, adventurous and even.romantic description, 
but the character-drawing is feeble and superficial. 

- HscklAnder was a vahuninons writer ; the most complete editktt 
i^^his works is. the third, published at Stuttgart in i8y6, in 60 volumes. 

There is also a good selection in 20 volumes (t88i). Among his novels, 
'^JHamerdose Gesekickten (1851); Eugen SeUlfHoi (1852); KHeg und 


Prkim (i^t Md Jimtiktim 4t^ (f^) wd 

1% VQM.)* See M. Morning, Rrinnmtngen no JF* HnMMor 
(1878). 

HAOSNBT, a acirth-eastam m of London, 

^ Eng^buid;' txm(M w. by Stoke Newington arid Hliiigton, and 
S. by Green and Priplar, arid ^tendu^ N. 

and E.^the botindaty of the county (i^), 

219,272. It nr a poor and ppptdoris district, m which tho miun 
thomughfisiris rire Kingslaiid Road, continued N. as Stoke 
Newington Road and Stamford Hill ; Mare Street, contmued 
N.W. as ;Ciapton Road to join Stamford Hill ; and Lea Bridge 
Road rtihning N:E. towai^ Wahhamstow and Low Leyton. 
The borough includes the districts of Clapton in the north, 
Homertqn in the east, and Balloon and pm of Kingsland in 
the west. On the east lies the open flat valley of the Lea^ which 
flows in several ' branches, and is bordered, immediately outside 
the confines of the borough^ by the extensive reservoirs of the 
East London water-works. In these low lands lie the Hackney 
Marshes (338 acres ; among several soKAlled marshes in the Lea 
valley), arid the borough also contains part of Victoria Park 
and a number of open ^aces collectively called the Hackney 
Commons, including Mill Fields, Hackney Downs, London Fields, 
8rc. The total area of open spaces exceeds 500 acres. Ihe 
tower of the ancient parish church of St Augustine, with the 
chapri of the Rowe family, still sti^s, and is the only historic 
building of importance. Among institutions are the German 
hospital, Dalston, Metropolitan hospital, Kingsland Road, and 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Homerton; and Hackney polytechnic 
institute, with which is incorporate the Sir John institute. 
Cass (1666-17x8), a merchant of the city of London, also a 
member of parliament and sheriff, bequeathed £1000 for the 
foundatbn of a free school ; in 1732 the bequest was increased 
in accordance with an unfinished codicil to his will ; and the 
income provided from it is now about £6000, some 250 boys and 
girls being educated* The parliament^ borough of Hackney 
comprises north, central and south divisions, each returning one 
member ; and the northern division includes the metropolitan 
borough of Stc^ce Newington. The metropolitan borough of 
Hackney includes part of Hornsey parliamentary division of 
Middlesex. The borough council consists of a mayor, 10 aider- 
men and 60 councillors. Area, 3288*9 acres. 

In the 13th century the name appears as Hackenaye or 
Haeguenye, but no certain derivation is advanced. Roman 
and other remains have been found in Hackney Marshes. In 
1290 the bishop of London was lord of the manor, which was 
so held until 1550, when it was granted to Thomas, Lord 
Wentworth. In 1697 it came into the hands of the Tyssen family. 
Extensive property in the parish also belonged to the prior}^ 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusakm at Clerken- 
weli. From the i6tli to the early 19th century there were many 
fine residences in Hackney. The neighbourhood of Hackney 
had at one time an evil reputation as the haunt of highwaymen. 

HACKNEY (from Fr. haguenee, Lat. eguus, an ambling horse 
or mare, especially for ladies to ride ; the English: ' ‘ h£^ ” is 
simply an abbreviation), originally a riding-horse. At the 
present day, however, the hackney (as opposed to a thorough- 
bred) is bred for driving as well as riding (see Horse : Breeds), 
From the hiring-out of hackneys, the word came to be associated 
with employment for hire (so “ a hack,” as a . general term for 
** drudge ”), especially in combinatiori, e,g. hackney-chair, 
hackney-coach, hackney*boat. The hackney-coach, a coach 
with four wheds and two horses, was a form of hired public 
conveyance (see Carriage). 

HADAD^ the name of a Syrian deity, is met with in die Old 
Testament as the name of several human persons ; it also occurs 
in compound forms like Beifliadad and Hadadezer. The divinity 
primarily denoted by it is the storm-god who waa known also 
as Raimnan, Bir and Dadda. The S}^ian kings of Damascus 
seem to have habitually assumed the title of Benhadad, or son 
of Hadad (three of this name are mentioned in Scripture), just 
as a series of Egsrptian monaxchs are known to have been 
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<teiitdv«s l«!i!^ nwnjl MM on tiw DcottalMP 1858 the earldom nMacd to hit 

tliiB''faipBtftt''iMialM''HBa^^ ;ktiMoto>>. a.'deMend«M(;«f,itoe 

£Ma4 Mjbbman to^ ithe name oi BaflUe^HniMllten, 

IkdadriflUBoni'' (ZeM. xiL in% has becoi a sidi^M of ftoum iaad hattonOBOhCB^b. 1S37) became tith earl of Haddnshm 
discumkP.v Atoon^ to JhroiM M aU tM 811870. : r 

intorpniftei^: tht pdiltoinE for, -SCiina^^ OoeMtod M a see SUUt^ Pafets of Thomas, Earl of Mslrau, pubUihed Iw th« 
place called' Sadadiuaiaoh (MaBWuaacpoUa). in .^ie ;yWI<^ of ^boWwdiChjbto x837, aj»d sir W. Ftaaer, Msmoriols-of Earls 
Megiddo is meant, the event alluded to being geheindly hcto to 

be the death of Josiah (or, as in the Targum, the de^ of AMU. BipPlMVirlipll, a rOyal, munic^ial and j^ce burgh, and 
at the hands of Hadadrimmon) ; but more recently the dpihion county town <tf Ho 4 dini^on$hire, S^tland. iPop* (1901), 3993* 
has been joining ^ound that Iffii^driinneion is nserely am^ther It is situated on the Tyaej iS m. £; of Edinburgh by the North 
name for Adonis (f.o;) or Taftirtiua, the ahusion being to- the British railway, beii^ the terminus of a branch line from Long- 
moumiMs by which the Adonis festivals were usually accom- niddry Junction. Five bridges cross the river, on the right bank 
panied (Hitzig on Zech. xii. Isa. xvii. 8 ; Movers, PhSnmer, i. of which lies the old and somewhat decayed suburb of Nungate, 
196). T. K. Cheyne (Biitycl BtHi s.v.) points out that the interesting as having cbnUined the Giffordgate, where John 
Septuagint reads siihply Rimmon, and aimies that this may be Knox was born, and where also are the mins of the pre-Reforma- 
a corruption Of Mi^on (Megiddo), in itself a coiruption of tbn chapel of St Martin. The principal building in the town is 
Tammuz-Adon: He woidd render the verse, '"In that day St MaryS church, a cruciform Decorated edifice in red sandstone, 
there shall be a great moummg in Jemsalem, as the mourning probably dating from the 13th century. It is sxo ft. long, 
of the women who weep for Taihmuz-Adon ” {Adan means lord), and is surmounted by a square tower 90 ft. high, The nave, 
HADDIllGfTON, lABL Ot, a Scottish title bestowed in *1627 restored in 1892, Is used as the parish church, but the choir and 
upon Thomas Hamilton, earl of Melrose <1563-^1637). Thomas, transepts are roofless, though otherwise kept in repair. In a 
who was a member of the great family of Hamilton, being a son vault is a fine monument m alabaster, consisting of the re- 
of Thomas Hamilton of JPnestfield, was a lawyer who became a cumbent figurte of John, Lord Maitland of Thirlestane (1545- 
lord of session as Lord Dmmcairn in 1592. He was on very 1595)1 chancellor of Scotland, and his wife. The laudatory 
friendly terms with James VI., his legal t^ents being useful to sonnet composed by James VI. is inscribed on the tomb. In the 
the king, and he was one of the eight men who, called the Oc« same vault John, duke of Lauderdale (16x6-1682), is buried, 
tavians, were ^pointed to manage the finances of Scotland in In the choir is the tombstone which Carlyle erected over the grave 
1596. Having also become king’s advocate in 1596, Hamilton of his wife, Jane Baillie Welsh (x8oi-i866), a native of the town, 
was entrusted with A large share m the government of his country Other public edifices include the county buildings in the Tudor 
when James went to London in 1603 ; in 16x2 he was af^ointed style, m front of which stands the monument to George, 8th 
secretary of state for Scotland, and in 1613 he was creat^ Lord marquess of Tweeddale (1787-1876), who was such an expert 
Binning and Byres. In x6i6 he became lord president of the and enthusiastic coachman that he once drove the mail ifiom 
court of session, and three years later was created eiul of Melrose, London to Haddington without taking rest ; the corn exchange, 
a title which he exchanged in 1627 for that of earl of Haddington, next to that of Edinburgh the largest in Scotland; the town 
After the death of James 1 . earl resigned his offices of president house, with a spire 1 50 ft. high, in front of which is a monument 
of the court of session and secretary of state, but 1^ served to John Home, the author of Douglas ; the district asylum to 
Charles 1 . as lord privy seal. He died on the 29th of May 1637. the north of the burgh ; the western district hospital ; the 
Haddington, who was both scholarly and wealthy, left a large Tenterfield home for children ; the free library and the Knox 
and valuable collection of papers, which is now in the Advocates’ Memorial Institute. Tins last-named building was erected in 
library at Edinbuigh. James referred familiarly to his friend 1879 to replace the old and famous grammar school, where John 
as Tam 0’ (he Cowgate, his Edinburgh residence being in this Knox, William Dunbar, John Major and possibly George 
street. Buchanan and Sir David Lindsay were educated. John Brown 

The earl’s eldest son Thomas, the 2nd earl (1600-1640), was {fj'22-vjZi\ a once celebrated dissenting divine, author of the 
a covenanter and a soldier, being killed by an explosion at Dun- Self-Interpreting Bible, ministered in the burgh for 36 years 
glass castle on the 30th of August 1640. His sons, Thomas (d. and is buried there ; his son John the theologian (1754-1832), 
1645) and John (d. 1669), l^ame respectively the 3rd and and his grandson Samuel (1817-1856), the chemist, noted 
4th earls of Haddington, and John’s grandson Thomas (1679- for his inquiries into the atomic theory, were natives. Samuel 
1735) succeeded father Chaiu.es (r. 1650-1685), as 6th earl Smiles (1812-1904), author of Character, Self-Help and other 
in 1685, although he was not the eldest but the second son. works, was also bom there, and Edward Irving was for years 
This curious circumstance arose from the fact that when Charles mathematical master in the grammar school. In Hardgate 
married Margaret (d. 1700), the heiress of the earldom of Rothes, Street is “ Bothwell Castle,” the town house of the eari of Both- 
it was agreed that the two earWoms should be left separate ; well, where Mary Queen of Scots rested on her way to Dunbar, 
thus the eldest son John became earl of Rothes while Thomas The ancient market cross has been restored. The leading 
became earl of Haddington. Thomas was a supporter of George industries are the making of agricultural implements, manu- 
I. during the rising of 1715, and was a representative peer for factures of woollens and sacking, brewing, tanning and coach- 
Scotland from 1716 to 1734. He died on t^ 28th of November building, besides corn mills and engineering works. 

1735. The burgh is the retail centre for a large district, and its grain 

The 6th earl was a writer, but in this direction his elder son, markets, once tlte largest in Scotland, arc still of considerable 
Chaeles, Lord Binning (1697-1732), is perhaps more celebrated, importance. Haddington was created a royal burgh by David L 
After fighting by his father’s side at Sherifimuir in 1715 and It also received charters from Robert Bruce, Robert II. and 
serving as member of parliament for St Germans, Binning died James VI. In 1x39 it was given as a dowry to Ada, daughter 
at Naples on the 27th of December 1732. His eldest son, Thomas of William de Warexme, earl of Surrey, on her marriage to Prince 
(r. 1720-1794), became the 7th earl in 1735, and the latter’s Henry, the only son of David 1 . It was occasionally the residence 
grandson '^omas (1780-18^) became the 9<th earl in 1828. of royalty, and Alexander II. was bom there in 1198. Lying in 
The 91b earl had a member of pcffliament irom 18^ to the direct road of the English invaders, the town was often 
1827, when he was made a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron ravaged. It was'burned by King John in 1216 and by Henry 
Metros of T3minghame, a title which became extinct upon his HI. in 1244. Fortified in 1548 by Lord Grey of. W 3 ton, tii^ 
death. In 1834 he became lord-Heutenant ol Irefauid under English comnuuxder, it was l^sieged next yeadr by tiie Scots and 
Sir Robert PIbM, leavinff office in the foBowing yhex, and m Peel’s French, who forced the garrison to withdraw. So much slai^ter 
second admin^tratiem (x84i-x^) Ite served as first lord of the had gone on during that period of stoim and stress that it was 
admiralty and then as lord piiity Seat. When he died without long impossible to excavate in any dkeetion without coming 
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cm human remami. The town has suffered much periodically 
from floods; One of the most memocEbledf these occurred on 
the 4tb of October 1775, ^ ^ 9 ^' 

bed mnd inundated a great part of tte burgh. An inscription m 
the centre of the town records the event and marks the point to 
which the water rose. 

There are many interesting places within a few miles of Haddington. 
Five miles £. is Whittingehame House, and 5 m. NJBvis the thnvina 
village of East Linton (pop. 9x9). About 2} ni. N. lies Atholstaneford 
(locaUy, Elshinforcy, so named from the victory of Hunguir king of 
the PiGts, in the Ah Century over the Northumbrian AthelStane. 
On a hill near Drem, 3I m. N. by W., are traces of a Romano^British 
settlement, and the remains of the priest's house of the Kx^hts 
Templars, to whom the barpny once belonged. On the coast is the 
pretty village of Aberlady on a fine bay, and in the neighbourhood 
are some of the finest golf links in Scotland, such as Luflneas, GuUane, 
Archerfiold and Muimeld.^ On Gosford my is Gosford House, an 
1 8th<ontury mansion, the seat of the earl of Wemyss. At Gladsmuir, 
3i m. W. of Haddington, aJlmed by some to have been the birthplace 
of George Heriot, Principal Kobertson was minister and wrote most 
of his History of ScoUand, Of the old seat of the Douglases at 
Longniddry few traces remain, and in the chapel, now in ruins, at 
the eastern end of the village, John Knox is said to have preached oc- 
casionally. At Gifford,4m. to theS., John Witherspoon (1722-1794), 
president of the College of New Jersey YPrinceton), and Charles Nisbet 
(1736-1604), president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
were bom. A little to the south of Giflord are Yester House, a seat 
of the marquess of Twecddalo, finely situated in a park of old trees, 
and the rums of Yester Castle. The cavern locally known as Hob- 
goblin Hall is described in Marmion^ and is associated with all 
kinds of hianifostations of the black art. Lennoxlove, i m. to the 
S., a seat of Lord Blant3n:e, was originally caUed Lethsngton, and 
for a few centuries was associated with the Maitlands. Amisfield, 
adjoining Haddington on the N.E., is another seat of the carl of 
Wemyss, 

HADDINGTONSHIRBf or East Lothian, a south-eastern 
county of Scotland, bounded N. by the Firth of Forth, N.£. by 
the North Sea, £., S.E. and S. by Berwickshire, and S.W. and 
W. by Edinburghshire. It covers an area of 171, oxx acres, or 
267 sq. m. Its sea-coast measures 41 m. The Bass Rock and 
Fidra Isle belong to the shire, and there are numerous rocks and 
reefs off the shore, especially between Dunbar and Gullane Bay. 
Broadly speaking, the nor&em half of the shire slopes gently 
to the coast, and the southern half is hilly. Several of the peal^ 
of the Lammermuirs exceed 1500 ft., and the more level tract 
is broken by Traprain Law (724) in the parish of Prestonkirk, 
North Berwick Law (612), and Garleton Hill ^590) to the north 
of the county town. The only important river is the Tyne, which 
rises to the SQUth-east of Borthwick in Mid-Lothian, and, taking 
a generally north-easterly direction, reaches the sea just beyond 
the park of IVnninghame House, after a course of 28 m., for the 
first 7 m. of which it belongs to its parent shire. It is noted for 
a very fine variety of trout, and salmon are sometmes taken 
below the linn at East Linton. The Whiteadder rises in the 

[ larish of Whittingehame, but, flowing towards the south-east, 
eaves the shire and at last joins the Tweed near Berwick, lliere 
are no natural lakes, but in the parish of Stenton is found 
Pressmennan Loch, an artificial sheet of water of somewhat 
serpentine shape, about 2 m. in length, with a width of some 
40Q yds., which was constructed in 1819 by damming up the 
ravine in which it lies. The banks are wooded and picturesque, 
and the water abounds with trout. 

Ceolo ^, — The higher ground in the south, including the Lammer- 
muir HtUs, is formed by shales, greywackes and grits of Ordovician 
and Silurian age ; a narrow belt of the former mng on the north- 
western side of the latter, the strike being S.W. to n.E. The granitic 
mass of Priestlaw and other felsitic rocks have been intruded into 
these strata. The lower Old Red Sandstone has not been observed 
in this county, but the younger sandstones and conglomerates fill 
up ancient digressions in the Silurian and Ordovician, such as that 
running northward from Oldhamstocks towards Dunbar and the 
vdiley of Lauderdale. A faulted-in t;raot .of the same formation, 
about 1 m. in breadth, runs westward from Dunbar to near Gifford. 
Carboniferous rocks form the remainder of the county. The Cald- 
ferons Sandstone series, shales, thiii limestones and sandstones, is 
exposed on the south-eastern coast ; but between Gifford and Noith 
Berwick and from Aberlady to Dunbar it is tq>resented by a great 
thickness of volcanic rocks consisting of tuffs and coarse breccias 
the lower bedB, and of pdrphyritxc and andesitic lavas above. 
These rocks are well exposed on the coast, in the Garleton Hills 
and Traprain Law \ the tatter and North Berwick Law are volcanic 


hecks or vents. The Carbonxfeeous Limestone sfprfes which succeeds 
the Chlctferous Sandstone consists of 4 middle group oi sandstones, 
shales, coals and ironstones, with a limestone ^up hbove and 
beIbW. ’The coal-field is synclinal in fehrhOture, Ifort Seton being 
; about the centre ; itcontainstenfoams of coal, and the area covered 
] fay lit is some 30. sq. m. Glacial boulder day hes. over much of the 
< lower ground, and ridges of gravd and sand flsxik ^ hills and form 
extenmve sh^. Traces of old raised sea-b^hes are found 4 t 
several points along the ooasti AtKorthBeiwick,TyDninghameand 
elsewhere iMe^ are stretches of blown sand. limestone is worked 
^^m^^^wees, and hematite was formerly obtained from the 

Climate amtd , idgriVidinrs.*— Though the county is exposed to 
the full swei^ of the east wind during March, April and Uay, 
the climate is on the whole mild and equable. The rainfidl is 
far below the average of Great Britain, the mean for the year 
being 25 in., highest in midsummer and lowest in spring. The 
average temperature for the year is 47^*5 F., for January 38° 
and for July 59°. Throughout neariy the whole of the 19th 
century East Lothian agnculture was held to be the best in 
Scotia^, not so much m consequence of the natural fertility 
of the soil as because of the enterprise of the cultivators, severd 
of whom, like George Hope of Fenton Bams {X8XX-X876), 
brought scientific fanning almost to perfection. Mechanical 
appliances were adopted with exceptioi^ alacrity, and indeed 
^me that afterwards came into general use were fi^st employed 
in Haddington. Drill sowing of turnips dates from X734- The 
thresh^ machine was introduced by Andrew Meikle (1719- 
i8ix) in 1787, the steam plough in 1862, and the reaping machine 
soon after its invention, while tile draining was first extensively 
used in the county. East Lothian is famous for the richness of 
its grain and green crops, the size of its holdings (average 200 
acres) and the good housing of its lalxiurers. The soils vary. 
Much of the Lammermuirs is necessarily unproductive, though 
tlie lower slopes are cultivated, a con;;iderable tract of the land 
being very good. In the centre of the shire occurs a belt of 
tenacious yellow clay on a tilly subsoil which is not adapted for 
^iculture. Along the coast ^e soil is sand^r, but farther inland 
it is composed of rich loam and is very fertile. The land about 
Dunbar is the most productive, yielding a potato — the ** Dunbar 
red '' — ^which is highly esteemed in the markets. Of the grain 
crops oats and barley are the principal, and their acreage is 
almost a constant, but wheat, after a prolonged decline, has 
experienced a revival. Turnips and potatoes are cultivated 
extensively, and with marked success, and constitute nearly 
all the green crops raised. Although pasture-land is below the 
average, live-stock are reared profitably. About one-sixteenth 
of the total area is under wood. 

Other Industries , — ^Fisheries are conducted from Dunbar, 
North Berwick, Port Seton and Prestonpans, the catch consisting 
chiefly of cod, haddock, whiting and shellfish. Fireclay as weU 
as limestone is worked, and there are some stone quarries, but 
the manufactures are mainly agricultural implements, pottery, 
woollens, artificial manures, feeding-stufis and salt, besides 
brewing. Coal of a very fair quality is extensively worked at 
Tranent, Ormiston, Macmerry and near Prestonpans, the coal- 
field having an area of about 30 sq. m. Limestone is found 
throughout the greater part of the shire. A vein of hematite 
of a peculiarly fine character was discovered in 1866 at Garleton 
Hill, and wrought for some years. Ironstone has been mined 
at Macmerry. 

The North British Company possess the sole running powers 
in the county, through which is laid their main line to Berwick 
and the south. Branches are sent off at Drem to North Berwick, 
at Longniddry to Haddington and also to Gullane, at Smeaton 
(m Mid-Lothiw) to Macmerry, and at Ormiston to Gifford. 

Population and Govemifim/.— The population was 37i377 
in xl^i, and 38,^5 in 190X, when 459 persons spoke Gaelic and 
Engl^ and 7 spoke Gaelic only. The chief towns are Dunbar 
(pop. in 1901, 3581), Haddington (^ 3 )> North Berwick (28^), 
Prestonpans (26x4) and TVanent (2584). Tte county, which 
returns one memb^ to PaXrliament, forms jiart of ibz sheriffdom 
of the Lothians and Peebles, and there is a resident sheriff- 
substitute at Haddington, who sits also at Dunbar, Tranent 
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aiid North Benriicl^/ llie sbitisuiularicliod^ 
and besides schoob at Hildc&ngton and NotA Berwick, 
some of tile elementary schoob earn grants for h%her educa*^ 
tion* The cjounty council spends a pnof^rtioit of the residue ” 
grant in supporting short courses of mstruction in tectoical 
subjects (chi^y agriculture^ in experiments m tiie feeding of 
cattle and the growing of crops, and in decaying the travelling 
expenses of technical students. 

History.-^ the Celts, who were probably the earlimt in- 
habitants^ traces are found in a few place pme% and circular 
camps (in tiie parishes of Garvald and Whitting^iame) and hill 
forts (in the parish of Bolton). After the Roman occupation, 
of which few traces remain, the dbtrict fonned part of the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria until xoiS, when it was joined to 
Scotland by Hakolm .IL It was comparatively prosperous till 
the wars of Bruce and Baliol, but from that period down to the 
union of the kingdoms it suffered from its nearness to the Border 
and from civil strffe. Hie last battles fought in the county 
were those of Dunbar (1650) and Prestonpans (i 74 S)- 

See J. Millpr, History of Haddington (1844) : D. Croal, Sketches of 
East Lothian (Haddington, 1873) ; John Martine, Reminiscences of 
the County of Haddington (H^aington, 1890, 1894) ; Dr Wallace 
James, wHts and Charters of Haddington (Haddington, 1898). 

HADDOCK (Gadus aeglefinus), a fish which differs from the 
cod in having the mental barbel very short, the first anal fin 
with 22 to 25 ra^s, instead of 17 to 20, and the lateral line dark 
instead of whitish ; it has a large blackish spot above each 
pectoral fin— associated in legend with the marks of St Peter’s 
finger and thumb, the haddock being supposed to be the fish 
from whose mouth he took the tribute-money. It attains to a 
weight of 15 lb. and b one of the most valuable food fishes of 
Europe, both fresh and smoked, the finnan haddie ” of Scotland 
being famous. It is common round the British and Irish coasts, 
and generally distributed along the shores of the North Sea, 
extending across the Atlantic to the coast of North America. 

HADDON HALL, one of the most famous ancient mansions in 
England. It lies on the left bank of the river Wye, 2 m. S.E. of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire. It is not now used as a residence, but 
the fabric is maintained in order. The building is of stone and 
oblong in form, and encloses two quadrangles separated by the 
great banqueting-hall and adjoining chambers. The greater part 
IS of two storeys, and surmounted by battlements. To the south 
and south-east lie terraced gardens, and the south front of the 
eastern quadrangle is occupied by the splendid ball-room or 
long gallery. At the south-west corner of the mansion is the 
chapel ; at the north-east the Peveril tower. The periods of 
building represented are as follows. Norman work appears in 
the chapel (which also served as a church for the neighbouring 
villagers), also in certain fundamental parts of the fabric, notably 
the Peveril tower. There are Early English and later additions 
to the chapel; the banqueting-hall, with the great kitchen 
adjacent to it, and part of the Peveril tower are of the Z4th 
century. The eastern range of rooms, including the state-room, 
are of the 15 th century ; the western and north-western parts 
were built shortly after 1500. The ball-room is of early x7th- 
century construction, and the terraces and gardens were laid 
out at this time. A large numb^ of interesting contemporary 
fittmgs are preserved, especially in the banqueting-hall and 
kitchen; and many of the rooms are adorned with tapestries 
of the z6th and 17th centuries, some of wnich came from the 
famous works at Mortlake in Surrey. 

A Roman altar was found and is p^reserved here, but no trace 
of Roman inhabitants has been discovered. Haddon was a 
manor which before the Conquest and at the time of the Domes- 
day Survey belonged to the king, but was granted by William 
the Conqueror to William Pcverel, whose son, another William 
Peverel, forfeited it for treason on the accession of Henry 11 . 
Before that time, however, the manor of Haddon had been 
granted to the family of Avenell, who continued to hold it 
until one Will^ Avenell died without male issue and his 
property was divided between his two. daughters mid heirs^ one 
of whom married Richard Vernon, whose successors acquired 


the other half of the manor in the reign of Edward HI. Sir 
George Vernon, who died m 1561, wm known as the *^King of 
the Peak ’* on account of his hospitality. His daughter Dorothy 
married John Manners, second son of the earl of Rutland, Who 
is said to have lived for some time in the woods round Haddon 
Hail, disguised aa a gamekeeper, until he p^suaded Dorothy 
to dope witii him. On Sir George’s death without male issue 
Haddon pMed to John Manners and Dorothy, who lived in the 
Hall. Their granckon John Manners succeeded to the title of 
earl of Rutland in 1641^ and the duke of Rutland is still lord of 
the manor. 

See Victoria County History^ Derbyshire ; S. Rayner, History and 
AnHquiHes of Haddon Hall (1836-1837) ; Haddon HaQ, HisUny and 
Antiquities of Haddon Hall (18^7) ; G. k Blanc Smith, Haddon, the 
Manor, the nail, its Lords and Traditions (lx>ndon, 1906). 

HADEN, SIR FRANCIS SEYMOUR (1818-1910), English 
surgeon and etcher, was born in London on the 16th of September 
i8z8, his father, Charles Thomas Haden, being a well-known 
doctor and amateur of music. He was educated at University 
College school and University College, London, and also studied 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, where he took his degree in 1840. Me was 
admitted as a member of the College of Surgeons in l4)ndon in 
1842. Besides his many-sided activities in the scientific world, 
during a busy and distinguished career as a surgeon, he followed 
the art of original etching with such vigour that he became not 
only the foremost British exponent of that art but was the 
principal cause of its revival in England. By his strenuous 
efforts and perseverance, aided by the secretarial ability of Sir 
W. R. Drake, he founded the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers. As president he ruled the destinies of that 
society with a strong hand from its first beginnings in 1880. In 
1843-1844, with his friends Duval, Le Cannes and Col. Guibout, 
he had travelled in Italy and made his first sketches from nature. 
Haden attended no art school and had no art teachers, but in 
1845, 1^47 8*tid 1848 he studied portfolios of prints belonging 

to an old second-hand dealer named Love, who had a shop in 
Bunhill Row, the old Quaker quarter of London. These port- 
folios he would carry home, and arranging the prints in chrono- 
logical order, he studied the works of the great original engravers, 
Diirer, Lucas van Leyden and Rembrandt. These studies, 
besides influencing his original work, led to his important mono- 
graph on the etched work of Rembrandt. By lecture and book, 
and with the aid of the memorable exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1877, he endeavoured to give a just idea of 
Rembrandt’s work, separating the true from the false, and giving 
altof^ether a nobler idea of the master’s mind by taking away from 
the list of his works many dull and unseemly plates that had long 
been included in the lists. His reasons are founded upon the 
results of a study of the master’s works in chronological order, 
and are clearly expressed in his mono^aph. The Etched Work of 
Rembrandt criticdly reconsidered, privately printed in 1877, 
and in The Etched Work of Rembrandt True and False (1895). 
Notwithstanding all this study of the old masters of his art, 
Haden’s own plates are perhaps more individual than any artist’s, 
and are particularly noticeable for a fine original treatment of 
landscape subjects, free and open in line, clear and well divided 
in mass, and full of a noble and dignified style of his own. Even 
when working from a picture his personality dominates the {date, 
as for example in the large plate he etched after J. M. W. Turner’s 
“ Calais Pier,” which is a classical example of what interpretative 
work can do in black and white. Of his ordinal plates, more 
than 250 in number, one of the most notable was the large 
** Breaking up of the Agamemnon.” An early plate, rare and 
most beautiful, is Thames Fisherman.” Mytton Hall ” is 
broad in treatment, and a fine rendering of a shady avenue of 
yew trees leading to an old manor-house in sunli^t. ” Sub 
Tcgmine” was etched in Greenwich Park in 1859; and “Early 
Morning— Richmond,” full of the poetry and freshness of the 
hour, was done, the artist has said, actually at sunrise. One of 
the rarest and most beautiful of his plates is “ A By-Road in 
Tipperary ” ; ” Combe Bottom ” is anotitor ; and “ Shere Mill 
Pond ” (both the small study and the larger plate), “ Sunset in 
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Ireland/’ "Peoton Hartc,” “Grim Spam” and 
Fubin& Loagparish/Vaic also notable examples of his nnius. 
A catiuogue m his whrks was begun bjr Sir William Dnige and 
completed by Mr M. Pterrington (1880). DnHt^ later yws 
Haden began to praetise the sister art of’ mezzbtint engraving^ 
with a measbre of die same success that he had already Sieved 
in pure etching and in dty-point Some of his meczotints are : 
“ An Early Riser/' a stag, seen through the morning mists, 
“ Grayling Fishing ’’and “A S^mon Pool on the Spey.” -He 
also produced some remarkable drawings of trees and patk-like 
country in charcoal. 

Other books by Haden not already mentioned ue--£iudes i 
I’eau forte (Bans, 1865) ; Afktut Etching (London, 1878-1879) ; 
The Art of the Paimer-Stdier' (London, 1890)/ The Rdative 
Claim of Etching and Engraving to rank as Pine Arts and to 
he represented in the Royal Academy (London, 1683) y Address' 
to Students of Winchester School of Art (Winchester, 1888) ; 
CremaiioH : a Pamphlet (London, 1875) ; and The Disposed of 
the Dead, a Plea for L^slation (Lorioon, 1888). As the last 
two indicate, he was an ardent champion of a system of “ earth 
to earth ” burial. 

Among numerous distinctions he received the Grand Prix, 
Paris, in 1889 and 1900, and was made a member of the Ins^t 
de France, Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts and Socidtd des Artistes 
Fran9ais. He was knwhted in 18^4, and died on the ist of 
June 1910. He married in 1847 a sister of the artist J. A. M. 
Whistler ; and his elder son, Francis Seymour Haden (b. 1850), 
had a distinguished career as a member of the goverrunent in Natal 
from j88i to. 1893, ^ C.H.G. in 1890. (C. H.*) 

HADBVDOA (from Beja Hada, chief, and endowa, people), a 
nomad tribe of Africans of “ Hmitic ” origin. They inhabit 
that part of the eastern Sudan extending from the Abyssinian 
frontier northward nearly to Suakin. They belong to the Beja 
people, of which, with the Biiharin and the Ababda, they are 
the modern r^esentatives. They are a pastoral people, nded 
by a hereditary chief who is directly respmsible to the (Anglo- 
Egyptian) Sudan government. Although the official capital of 
the Hadendoa country is Miktinab, the town of Fillik on an 
affluent of the Atbara is really their headquarters. A third of 
the total population is settled in the Suakin country. Usman 
Digna, one of the best-known chiefs during the Madhia, was a 
Hadendpa, and the tribe contributed some of the fiercest of the 
dervish warriors in the wars of 1883-98. So determined were 
they in their opposition to the Anglo-Egyptian forces that the 
name Hadendoa grew to be nearly synemymous widi “ rebel.” 
But this was the result of Egyptian misgovernment rather than 
religious enthusiasm for the Hadendoa are true Beja, and 
Mahommedaas only in name. Their elaborate hairdressing 
gained them the name of “ Fuzzy-wuszies ” among the British 
troops. They earned an unenviable reputation during the wars 
by their hideous mutilations of the dead on the battlefields. 
Afim^ the reconquest of the Egyptian Sudtm (1896-98) the 
Hadendoa accepted the new order without demur. 

See Angto^EgypeUm Sudan, edited by Cotmt Gleichen (London, 
1905) > Sir F. R.. Wingate, MahdUm mdihe Egyptian Sudan (London, 
1891) ; G. Sergi, Africa ; Anthropology of ike Hamitic Race (1897) ; 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan (1884). 

HADBIUUBBBK (Dan. Hadersltv), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Hdlsrtsin, 31 m. N. from 
Flensburg. Pop. (1905) 9389. It lies in a pleasant valley on the 
Hadersleben fjord, whiiffi is maout 9 an, in lengthy and com- 
municates n/iih the Little Belt, and at the junction of the 
m^ line of railway from Woyens with three vicimd lines. The 
IMrincipal buildings are the bmtiful chnteh of Si Mary, dotting 
from tlie 13th century, the theological sominary estmalshed in 
1879, the gymnasium and the hospital. The industries include 
iron- 4 oundmg, tanning, and the manufacture of machmes, 
tobacco and gloves. The harbour is only accessible to small 
vessels. 

; Hadersleben is first mentioned in isaS, and received municipal 
rights from Duke Waldemar II. in taps. It suffered considemoly 
Hiring the warsitetween Schlesw^ and Htdstein m the x5th 
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See A. Sach, Der Ureprmg -der Stadt Jfadersfebeu (IbAardebtui, 
» 89 *).' : • 

HADlNG^iMllB(i859>-i '),:Finn(h iu!tre«s,u»hoBe real name 
was Jeanne Alfrdaine lYdfouret; wds born on the 35th of 
November 1859 at Marseilles, when her father was an actor at 
the Gynmase; She was trained at the local Conservatoire and 
was engaged iii '1873 for the theatre at Algims, and afterwards 
for the Khofrtdal theatre at Cairo, where she played, in turn, 
coquette, soulnatte ai^ inginue parts. Expectations had been 
raised by her voice, and when she retvoned to Moieeffles She sang 
in operetta, besides acting in Ruy Bias'. Her Paris dfbut was 
in La Chaste Stuanne at the Palais R^al, aitd she was again 
heard m operetta at Ike Renausance. In 1883 she bad a great 
success at the Gymnase in Le McAtre de forges.^ In 1884 she 
married Victor Koning (1843-1894), the manager of that theatre, 
but divorced him in 1887. In 1888 rite toured America with 
Coquelin, and on her return helped to give success jo Lavedan’s 
Prince iTAnree, at the Vaudeville. Her reputation as one of t^ 
leading actresses of the day was now established ndt .only in 
France but in America and England. Her later r^rtoire 
included Le Demi-monde, Capus’s La Ch&ielaine, Maurice 
Donnay’s Retow de Jhusalem, La Prineesm Georges by Dumas 
fils, and &nile Beigeiat’s Pirn que reime. 

HADUilGH, a market town in the Sudbury parliamentary 
division of Suffdk, England; 70 m. N.£'. from London, tm 
terminus of a branch of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of 
urban district (xpoi), 3245. It lies pleasantly in a well-wooded 
country on the small river Brett, a tributary of the Stour. The 
church of St Mary is of good Perpendicular work, with Early 
English tower and Decorated spire. The Rectory Tower, a 
turreted gate-house of brick, dates from c. 1495. The gUd-hall 
is a Tudor building, and there are other examples of this period. 
There are a town-hall and com exchange, and an kidustry in the 
manufacture of matting and in malting. Hadleigh was one of 
the towns in which the woollen industr}' was started by Flemings, 
and survived until the i8th century. Among the rectors of 
Hadleigh several notable names appear, su<k as Rowland Taylor, 
the martyr, who was burned at the stake outside the town in 
1555, a^ Hugh James Rose, during whose tenancy of the rectory 
an initiatory meeting of the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
took place tere in 1833. 

Hadleigh, called by the Saxons Heapde-leag, appears m 
Domesday ^ok as Hetlega. About 885 ^thelfiseid, lady of the 
Mercians, with the consent of 'dSthelred her husband, gave 
Hadleigh to Christ Church, Canterbury. The dean and chapter 
of Canterbury have held possession of it ever since the Dissolution. 
In toe lyth century Hadleigh was famous for the manufacture 
of doth, and in 1618 was sufficiently important to nreive 
incorporation. It was constituted a free borough under the title 
of toe mayor, aldermen and burgesses of Hadleigh. In 1635, in 
a list of the corporate towns of Suffolk to be assessed for ship 
money, Hadleigh is luuned as third in importance. In 1636, 
owing to a serious visitation' of the plague, 200 famfiies were 
thrown out of woric, and b 1687 so mudi bad its importance 
declined that it was deprived of its diarter. An unsuccessful 
attempt to recover it was made m 1701. There is evidence of 
the existence of a market here as early as the 13th century. 
James I., m his charter of incenporatiDn, granted fairs on Monday 
and Tbssday b Whitsun wew, and confirmed tm andoit fair 
at Michaelnuu and a market on Monday. 

HiM>LBT, ASfHim TWINBIG (18^ ), American poli- 

tical economist ssid educatbnist, president of Yale University, 
was born b New Haven/ Connecticut; on the ssrd of April 
1856. He was the son of> James Hadleyy toe {bUoki^t, 
whom, as from his toother—whose brotoer, Alexander Catlb 
Twbbg (1861-X884), was'ttn Xstrohonier and aaithority on con- 
tthutmnal law— 4 ie bherited ' unusual naatoeniatical ability. 
He (paiduated at Vale b 1876 as valedictorian, having tafcM 
prises b English, dassbs and astronomy ; studied politick 
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science at Yale and at Beriitt was 

a tutor at Yale ia ift79Hi883, instmctier^ potnical science in 
xMs-'iSSdi professor of |K)Utkal scknce fe x886nxtei^ professor 
of political economy th sfi9x*x8999 and dean of wn Gfaduate 
School m xSpS'-iS^ ; and jp 1899 became president of Yale 
Univtoity— ^c first layioan to iudd that office. He was 
comiitissioner of the Connecticut bureau* of labotir statistics 
in 1885-1887. As an economist he first becaw widdy known 
through his investigation of the railway question and his study 
of railway irates^ whkh antedated the popular excitement as to 
rebatet. & Railroad TransporMony its History arid Laws 
(1885) became a standard work, and appeared in Kusdan (x886) 
and Frendi (1887) ; be testified as an expert on transportation 
before the Senate committee which drew up the Interstate 
Commerce I^iw ; and wrote on railwajrs and transportation for 
the Ninth and Tenth ]Ei(htions (of whidi he was one of the 
editors) of the Encyclopaedia Britannicat for Lalor’s Cyclopaedia 
of Political Science, Political Economy, and PoUticol History of 
the United Stalet{^ vols., x88x-r884), for The American Railway 
(1888), and forTAs Railroad Gaeette in X884-1891J and for other 
periodicals. His idea of the broad scope of economic science, 
especially of the place of ethics in relation to political economy 
and business, is expressed in his writings and public adi^esses. 
In 1907-1908 be was Theodore Roosevelt professor of American 
History and Institutions in the university of Berlin, 

Among his Other publications are : Ectinomics : an Account of the 
Relations between Private Property and Public Welfare (1896) ; I'he 
Education of the American Citizen (1901) ; The Relations between 
Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolution of Democratic Government 
(1903, in Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship) ; 
BacetdaureaU Addresses (1907) ; and Standards of PubUc Moraltty 
(1907), l)eing the Kennedy Lectures for 2906. 

HADLEY, JAMES (1821-1872), American scholar, was born 
on the 30th of March 1821 in Fairfield, Herkimer county. New 
York, where his father was professor of chemistry in Fairfield 
Medical College. At the age of nine an accident lamed him for 
life. He graduated from Yale in 1842, having entered the 
Junior class in 1840 ; studied in the Theological Department of 
Yale, and in 1844-1845 was a tutor in Middlebury College. 
He was tutor at Yale in 1845-1848, assistant professor of (^ck 
in 1848-185X, and professor of Greek, succeeding President 
Woolsey, from 1851 until his death in New Haven on the 14th 
of November 1872. As an undergraduate he showed himself an 
aWe mathematician, but the influence of Edward Elbridge 
Salisbury, under whom Hadley and W. D. Whitney studied 
Sanskrit together, turned his attention toward the study of 
language. He knew Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Armenian, several Celtic languages and the languages of modern 
Europe ; but he published little, and his scholarship found scant 
outlet in the college class-room. His most onginal written work 
was an essay on Greek accent, published in a German version 
in Curtius’s Sludien zur griechUchen und laieindseken QranmaUk, 
Hadley’s Oreeh Grammar (i860 ; revised by Frederic de Forest 
Allen, 1884) wa^ based on Curtius’s Schidgrammatik ^tBsa^ 1855, 
1857, 1859), and long held its place in American schools, l^dtey 
was a member of the American Committee for the revision* of the 
New Testament, was president of the American Oriental Society 
(1871-1S72), and contributed to Webster’s dictionary an essay 
on the History of the English Language. In 1873 were published 
his Introduction to Roman Law (edited by T. D. Woolsey) and 
his Essays, Philological and Critical (edited by W. D. Whitney). 

See the memorial by Noah Porter in The New Engflander, vol. 
xjcxii. (Jan. 1873), pp. 35-53 ; and the sketch by his son, A. T. 

Biographical Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 
vol. V. . (1905). pp. 247-254. 

HADLEY, a township of Hampshire county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the Connecticut river, about 20 m. N. of Springfield, 
served by the Boston & Maine railway. Pop. (x8^), 1669 ; 
(1900), 1789 * (19x0, US. QKiaus), 1999. Area, about 20 aq. m. 
The |X‘inoii^ villages are Hadley (or Hadley Center) and Horth 
Hadley^ The leveLocnmti^ aloi^ the river is well adapted to 
tohacoa culture, and the villages are engaged in the manufacture 
of tobacco axidtbrooms. Hadfey was settled in 1659 by nsembeis 
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of the churches in Hartford and Wethersfield, Connecticut, who 
were styled “ Strict Congrega t bnaltsts ” and withdrew from these 
Gonnecticttt congregations because of ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
laadty there* At first the town was called Norwottuck, but within 
a year or two it was named after Hadleigh in England, and was 
incorporated under this name in x66i. Hopkins Academy (1815) 
devekmed from Hopkins school, founded here in x6^ The 
JSnglish regicides Edward Whalley and his son-in-law Wflliam 
Gone found a refuge at Hadley from 1664 apparently untfl 
lAair deaths, and there is a tradition that Goffe or Whalley in 
1675 led the people in repelling an Indian attack. From 1675 
to 17x3 Hadley, being in almost constant danger of attack from 
the litdians, was protected by a palisade enclosure and by 
stockades around the meeting-house. From Hadley, Hatfield 
Was set apart in 1670, South Hadley in 1753, Amherst in 
1759 - 

See Alice M. Walker, Historic Hadley (New York, 1906) ; and 
Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley (Northampton, 1863 ; new ed., 

1905). 

HADRAMUT, a district on the south coast of Arabia, bounded 
W. by Yemen, E. by Oman and N. by the Dahna desert. The 
modem Arabs restrict the name to the coast between Balh&f 
^d Sihut, and the valley of the Wadi Hadramut in the interior ; 
in its wider and commonly accepted signification it includes also 
the Mahra and G&ra coasts extending eastwards to Mirbat ; 
thus defined, its limits are between 14® and 18® N. and 47® 30'. 
to 55® E., with a total length of 550 m. and a breadth of 150 m. 

The coastal plain is narrow, rarely exceeding xo m. in width, 
and in places the hills extend to the seashore. The principal ports 
are Mukalla and Bhihr, both considerable towns, and Kusair and 
Raida, small fishing villages ; inland there are a few villages near 
the foot of the hills, with a hmited area of cultivation irrigated by 
springs or wells in the hill torrent beds. Behind the littoral plain a 
range of mountains, or rather a high plateau, falling steeply to the 
south and more gently to the north, extends continuously from the 
Yemen highlands on the west to the mouth of the Hadramut valley, 
from which a similar range extends with hardly a break to the l>order 
of Onuui. Its crest-Unc is generally some 30 m. fronx the coast, and 
its average height between 4000 and 5000 ft. A number of wadis or 
ravines cutting deeply into the plateau run northward to the main 
Wadi Hadramut, a broad valley lying nearly east and west, with a 
total length from its extreme western heads on the Yemcm highlands 
to its mouth near Sihut of over 500 m. Beyond the valley und 
steadily encmachin^ on it lies the great desert extending for 300 m. 
to the borders of Nejd. Tlie most westerly \dllage in the main valley 
is Shabwa, in ancient days the capital, but now almost burit^d by 
the advancing desert. Lower down the first large villagc.s are HenAn 
and Ajlania, near which the wadis 'Amd, Duw&n and el 'Ain unite, 
forming the W. Kasr. In the W. DuwAn and its branches, arc the 
villages of Haura, el HajrAn, Kaidun and al KhurSba. Below Haura 
for some 60 m. there is a succession of villages with. fields, gardens 
and date groves ; several tributaries join on either side, among which 
the W. bin All and W. A dim from the south contain numoroas 
villages. The principal towns are ShibAm, al Ghurfa, Saiyun, 
Tariba, el Ghuraf, Tarim, formerly the chief place, 'Arnat and el 
Kasm. Below the last-named place there is little cultivation or 
settled population. The shrines of Kabr SAlih and Kabr Hud are 
looked on as .specially sacred, and are visited by numbers of pilgrims. 
The former, which is in the Wadi Ser about 20 m. N,W. of SlubAm, 
was explored by Theodore Bent in 1894 » the tomb itself is of no 
interest, but in the neighbourhood there are extensive ruins wi^ 
Himyaritic inscriptions on the stones. Kabr Hud is in the mam 
vafley some Stance east of Kasm ; not far from it i.s Bir Borhut, 
a natnml grotto, whore fumes of burning sulphur issue from a number 
of volcanic venta • , al-Masudi mentions it in the xoth century as aa 
active volcano. Except after heavy rain, there is no running water 
in tne Hadramut valley, the cultivation therefore depends on 
artificial irrigation from wells. The principal crops are wheat, 
millet, indigo, dates and tobacco ; this latter, known as Hamumi 
tobao^, is of excellent quality. 

Hadramut has preserved its name from the earliest times ; 
it occurs in Genesis as Hazarmaveth and Hadoxam, sons of 
Jokcan ; and the old Greek geographers mention Adramytta and 
Chadramotites in their accounts of the frankinoeaiSe co^try. 
The numerous ruins discovered in the W. Duwfin and Adim, as 
wellaa in the main valley, arc evidences of its former prosperity 
and civilization. 

The people, known as Hadrami (plural Had&rim), belong 
generally to ^e south Arabian stock, claiming descent from 
\Vrab bin Kahtftn. There », however, a large number of 
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Seyyids or descendants of the Prophet^ and of townsmen of 
northern origin, besides a considerable clw of African or mixed 
descent. Van den Berg estimates the total population of 
Hadramut (excluding the Mahra and GAra) at 150,000, of which 
he locates 50,000 in the valley between Shibftm and Tarim> 
35,000 in Ibe W. DuwAn and its tributaries, and 35,000 in 
Mukalla, Shifar and the coast villages, leaving 50,000 for the non- 
agricultural' population scattered over the rest of the country, 
probably an excessive estimate. 

The Seyyids, descendants of IJfosain, grandson of Mahomet, 
form a numerous and highly respected aristocracy. They are 
divided into fanulies, the chiefs of which are known as Munsibs, 
who are looked on as the rdiigious leaders of the people, atid 
are even in some cases venerated as saints^ Among the leading 
families are the Sheikh Abu Bakr of Ain&t, the ebAidrus of Shdir 
and the SakkAf of Saiyun. They do not bear arms, nor occupy 
themselves in trade or manual labour or even agriculture ; 
though owning a large proportion of the land, they employ 
slaves or hired labourers to cultivate it. As compared with the 
otlier classes, they are well educated, and are strict their 
observance of religious duties, and owing to the respect due to 
their descent, they exercise a strong influence both in temporal 
and spiritual affairs. 

The tribesmen, as in Arabia generally, are the predominant 
class in the population ; all the adults carry arms ; some of the 
• tribes have settled towns and villages, others lead a nomadic life, 
keeping, however, within the territory which is recognized as 
belonging to the tribe. 'Fhey are divided into sections or families, 
each headed by a chief or abu (lit. father), while the head of the 
tribe is called the mukaddam or sultan ; the authority of the 
chief depends largely on his personality : he is the leader in 
peace and in war, but the tribesmen are not his subjects ; he 
can only rule with their support. The most powerfid trit^ at 
present in Hadramut is the Kaiti, a branch of the Yftfa' tribe 
whose settlements lie farther west. Originally invited by the 
Seyyids to protect the settled districts from the attac^ of 
marauding tribes, they have established themselves as practically 
the rulers of the country, and now possess the coast district with 
the towns of Shihr and Mukalla, as well as Haura, Hajren and 
ShibAm in the interior. The head of the family has accumulated 
great wealth, and risen to the hip;hest position in the service of 
the nizam of Hyderabad in India^ as Jamadar, or commander 
of an Arab levy composed of his tribesmen, numbers of whom go 
abroad to seek their fortune. The Kathiri tribe was formerly 
the most powerful ; they occupy the towns of Saiyun, Tarim 
and el-Ghuraf in the richest part of the main Hadramut valley. 
The chiefs of 1 i)oth the Kaiti and Kathiri are in political relations 
witli the British government, through the resident at Aden (^.v.). 
The 'Amudi in the W, DuwAn, and the Nahdi, AwAmir imd 
Tamimi in the main valley, are the principal tribes possessing 
permanent villages ; the SaibAn, Hamumi and ManAhil occupy 
the mountains l^tween the main valley and coast. 

The townsmen lue the free inhabitants of the towns and 
villages as distinguished from the Seyyids and the tribesmen : 
they do not carry arms, but are the working members of the 
community, merchants, artificers, cultivators and servants, 
and are entirely dep>endent on the tribes and chiefs under whose 
protection they live. The servile class contains a large African 
element, brought oyer formerly when the slave trade flourished 
on this coast ; as in all Mahommedan countries they are well 
treated, and often rise to positions of trust. 

As already mentioned, a large number of Arabs from Hadramut 
^ abroad ; the Kaiti tribesmen take service in India in the 
irregular troops of Hyderabad ; emigration on a large scale has 
also gone on, to the Dutch colonies in Java and Sumatra, since 
the beginning of the 19th oentur^. According to the census of 
1885, qiioted by Van den Berg in his Kepart published by the 
government of the Dutch East Indies^ 1886, the numter of 
Arabs in those colonies actually bom in Arabia was 3500, while 
those bom in the colonies exceeded 20,000 ; nearly all of the 
former are from^ the towns in the Hiuiramut valley between 
ShibAm and Tarim. Mukalla and Shihr have a considerable 


trade lifiththe.Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports; as weQ as with 
the ports of Aden, Dhafar and Husdet ; large share this is 
in the hands of Parsee and other British Indian traders who 
have estaldished themselves in the ^Hadramut ports. The 
principal hnports are wheat, rice, sc^, piece goods and hard- 
ware. The es^rts Are small ; the eh£fi items are honey, tobacco 
and sharks* nns. In the towns* in the interior the principal 
industries are weaving and dyeingw^ * 

The Mahra^ country adjoins the Hiuiramut proper, and extends 
along the coast from $ihut eastwards to the east pi Kanmr Bay, 
where the GAra^^past begins and stretches to Mirbat. The snltan of 
the Mahra, to whom Sokotra also belongs, lives at Kishin, a 
visage consisting of a few scattered houses about 30 m: 'west of KAs 
Fartak. Sihut is a similar village aa m. farther west. HiC mountains 
rise to a height of 4000 ft. within a short distance of the coast, 
covered in places with trees, among which are the myrrh- and 
.frankincense-bearing shrubs. These gums, for which the coast was 
celebrated in ancient days, are still produced; the best quality is 
obtained in the Gftra country^ on the northern slope of the mountains. 
Dhafar and the mountains behind it were visited and surveyed by 
Mr Bent's t>arty in 1894. There are several thriving villages on the 
epaust, of which cl-Hafa is the principal port of export for frankin- 
cense ; 9000 cwt. Is exported annually to Bombay. 

Ruins of Sabaean buildings were found by }. T. Bent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dhafar, and a remarkable cove or small harbour was 
discovered at Khor Rori, which he identified with the ancient port 
ofMo^lia. 

Authorities.- L. Van den Berg, Le Hadramut ei les colonies 
arabes (Batavia, 1885) ; L. Hinch, Reise in Sildarabien (Leiden, 
1897) * J* T. Bent, Southern Arabia (London, 1895) ; A., von Wrede, 
Raise innadhramut (Brunswick, 1870) ; H. J. Carter, Trans. Bombay 
As. Soc. (1845), 47-51 ; Journal R.G.S, (1837). (R. A. W.) 

^RlA [mod. Atri {g.v.)], perhaps the original terminal 
point of the Via Caecilia, Italy. It belonged to the Praptutii. 
It became a colony of Rome in 290 b.c. and remained faithful 
to Rome. The coins which it issued (probably during the Punic 
Wars), are remarkable. The crypt of the cathedral of the 
modern town was originally a large Roman cistern ; another 
forms the foundation of the ducal palace ; and in the eastern 
portion of the town there is a complicated system of underground 
passages for collecting and storing water. 

See Notixie degli scavi (1902), 3. (T. As.) 

HADRIAN (Publius Aelius Hadrianus), Roman emperor 
A.D, 117-138, was born on the 24th of January a.d. 76, at 
Italica in Hbpania Baetica (accoi^ing to others, at Rome), 
where his ancestors, originally from Hadria in Picenum, had 
been settled since the time of the Scipios. On his father's death 
in 85 or 86 he was placed under the guardianship of two fellow- 
countrymen, his kinsman Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards the 
emperor Trajan), and Caelius Attianus (afterwards prefect of 
the praetorian guard). He spent the next five years at Rome, 
but at the age of fifteen he returned to his native place and 
entered upon a military career. He was soon, however, recalled 
to Rome by Trajan, and appointed to the offices of decemvir 
editibus judicandis, praefectus ferianm Latinarumf and sevir 
turmae equiium Romanorum. About 95 he was military tribune 
in lower Moesia. In 97 he was sent to upjper Genxiany to convey 
the congratulations of the army to Trajan on his adoption by 
Nerva ; and, in January of the following year, he hastened to 
announce the death of Nerva to Trajan at Cologne. Trajan, 
who had been set against Hadrian by reports of his extravagance, 
soon took him into favour again, (^efly owing to the goodwill 
of tlie empress Plotina, who brought about the marriage of 
Hadrian with (Vibia) Sabina, Trajan’s great-niece. In zoi 
Hadrian was quaestor, in 105 &ibune of the people, in 106 
praetor. He served with distinction in both liacian campaigns ; 
m the second Trajan presented him with a valuable ring which 
he himself had received from Nerva, a token of regard which 
seemed to designate Hadrian as his successor. In 107 ; Hadrian 
was legatus praetorius of lower Pannonia, in 108 constd suffecius, 
in 112 arekon at Athens, legatus m the Parthian campaign, (i 13- 
riy^in tfj consul designatusiot the following year, m 119 consul 
for ihe third and last time only for four montto. When Trajan, 
owing to a severe illness, decided to retum home horn the jl^t, 
he left Hadrian in command of Ihe army and governor of Syria, 
(hi the 9th of August 1:27, Hadrian^ at Antioch, was infonned 
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of his adoption by Ttajan, and^ on the iith, of the death of the 
latter at Seltnus in Cilicia. According to Dto Caieius (Ixix. x) 
the adoption iwair entirely fictitious^ the wmUt of Plotina ana 
Attianus^ by wton Trajan’s death was concealed for a few days 
in order to facilitate the elevation of Hadrian. Wluchever may 
have, been die truthy his succession was confirmed by the army 
and senate. He hastened to propitiate the fomuar by a 
donative of twice Ihe usual amount^ and esEcused his h^ty 
acceptance of the throne to the senate by alleging the impatient 
zeal of the soldiers and the necessity of an imperator for the 
welfare of the state. 

Hadrian’s first important act was to abandon as untenable 
the conquests of Trajan beyond the Euphrates (Assyria^ Meso- 
potamia and Armenia^ a recurrence to the trsditional policy 
of Augustus. The provinces were unsettled^ the barlmrians 
on the borders restless and menacing^ and Hadrian wisely judged 
that the old limits of Augustus worded the most defensible 
frontier. Mesopotamia and Assjrria were given back to the 
Parthians> and the Armenians were allowed a king of their own. 
From Antioch Hadrian set out for Dacia to punish the Roxolani^ 
who, incensed by a reduction of the tribute hitherto paid them, 
had invaded the Danubian provinces. An arrangement was 
patched up, and while Hadrian was still in p^ia he received 
news of a conspiracy against his life. Four citizens of consular 
rank were accused of being concerned in it, and were put to death 
by order of the senate before he could interfere. Hurrying back 
to Rome, Hadrian endeavoured to remove the unfavourable 
impression produced by the whole affair and to gain the goodwill 
of senate and people. He threw the responsibility for the 
executions upon the prefect of the praetorian guard, and swore 
that he would never punish a senator without the assent of the 
entire body, to which he expressed the utmost deference and 
consideration. Large sums of money and games and shows 
were provided for the people, and, in addition, alt the arrears 
of taxation for the last fifteen years (about £10,000,000) were 
cancelled and the bonds burnt in the Forum of Trajan. Trajan’s 
scheme for the alimentation ” of poor children was carried out 
upon a larger scale under the superintendence of a special official 
called praefeettis alifnentorum. 

The record of Hadrian’s journeys ^ through all parts of the 
empire forms the chief authority for the events of his life down 
to his final settlement in the capital during his last years. They 
can only be briefly touched upon here. His first great journey 
probably lasted from 1 2 1 to 1 26. After traversing Gaul he visited 
the Germanic provinces on the Rhine, and crossed over to 
Britain (spring, 122), where he built the great rampart from 
the Tyne to the Solway, which bears his name (see Britain : 
Roman), He returned through Gaul into Spain, and then 
proceeded to Mauretania, where he suppressed an insurrection. 
A war with the Parthians was averted by a personal interview 
with their king (123), From the Parthian frontier he travelled 
through Asia Minor and the islands of the Aegean to Athens 
(autumn, 125), where he introduced various political and com- 
mercial changes, was initiated at the Eleusmia, and presided 
at the celebration of the greater Dionysia. After visiting Central 
Greece and Peloponnesus, he returned by way of Sicily to Rome 
(end of 126). The next year was spent at Rome, and, after a 
visit to Africa, he set out on his second great journey (September 
128). He travelled by way of Athens, where he completed and 
d^icated the buildings (see Athens) begun during his first 
visit, chief of which was the Olympieum or temple of Olympian 
Zeus, on which occasion Hadrian himself assumed the name of 
Olympius. In the spring of 129 he visited Asia Minor and Syria, 
where he invited the kings and princes of the East to a meeting 
(probably at Samosata). Havii^ passed the winter at Antioch, 
he set out for the south (spring, 130). He ordered Jerusalem 
to be rebuilt (see Jerusalem) under the name of Aelia Capitolina^ 
and made his way through Arabia to Egypt, where he restoim 

^ The chronology of Hadrian^ journeys— indeed, of the whole 
reign— is confused and obscure. In the above the article by vpn 
Rohd^ in Patily-WissoWa*s RidUfK^dopddie has been followed. 
Weber's (m Bibuog.) is the most important discussion. 


the tomb of Pompey at Pdiustum with great magnificence. 
After a short sta.y at Alexandria he took an excursion up the 
Nile, durmg which he lost his favourite Antinous. On the sist 
of November 130, Hadrian (or at any rate his wife Sabina) 
heard the music which issued at sunrise from ihe statue of 
Memnon at Thebes (sec Memnon). From Egypt Hadrian 
returned through Syria to Europe (his movements are obscure^ 
but was obliged to hurry bock to Palestine (spring, 133) to give 
his i^onal attention (tUs is denied by some historians) to the 
fevwt of the Jews, which had broken out (autumn, 131, or 
spring, 132) after he had left Syria. The founding of a Roman 
colony on the site of Jerusalem (Dio Cass. Ixbt. 12) and the 
prohibition of circumcision (Spartianus, Hadrianus, 14) are said 
to have been the causes of the war, but authorities differ con- 
siderably as to this and as to the measures which followed tlie 
revolt (see art, Jews ; also E. Schiirer, Hist, of the Jmish People, 
Eng. tr., div. t, vol. ii. p. 288 ; and S. Krauss in Javish Encyc. 
s.v. Hadrian ”), which lasted till 135. Leaving the conduct 
of affairs in the hands of his most capable general, Julius Severus, 
in the spring of 134 Hadrian returned to Rome, 'fhe remaining 
years of his life were spent partly in the capital, partly in his 
villa at Tibur. His health now began to fail, and it became 
necessary for him to choose a successor, as he had no 
children of his own. Against the advice of his relatives and 
friends he adopted L. Ceionius Commodus under the name of 
L. Aelius Caesar, who was in a feeble state of health and 
died on the xst of January 138, before he had an opportunity 
of proving his capabilities. Hadrian then adopted Arrius 
Antoninus (see Antoninus Pius) on condition that he should 
adopt M. Annius Verus (afterwards the emj^ror Marcus Aurelius) 
and the son of L. Aelius Caesar, L. Ceionius Commodus (aftcr^ 
wards the emperor Commodus). Hadrian died at Baiae on the 
loth of July 138. 

He was without doubt one of the most capable emperors 
who ever occupied the throne, and devoted his great and varied 
talents to the interests of the state. One of his chief objects was 
the abolition of distinctions between the provinces and the 
mother country, finally carried out by Caracalla, while at the 
same time he did not neglect reforms that were urgently called 
for in Italy. Provincial governors were kept under strict super- 
vision ; extortion was practically unheard of ; the fus Latii was 
bestowed upon several communities ; special officials were 
instituted for the control of the finances j and the emperor’s 
interest in provincial affairs was shown by his personal assumption 
of various municipal offices. New towns were founded anil old 
ones restored ; new streets were laid out, and aqueducts, temples 
and magnificent buildings constructed. In Italy itself the ad- 
ministration of justice and the finances required special attention. 
Four legati juridici (or simply juridici) of consular rank were 
appointed for Italy, who took over certain important judicial 
functions formerly exercised by local magistrates (cases of 
fideicommissa, the nomination of guardians). The judicial 
council {consiliarii Augusti, later called consistorium), composed 
of persons of the highest rank (especially jurists), became a 
permanent body of advisers, although merely consultative. 
Roman law owes much to Hadrian, who instructed Salvius 
Julianus to draw up an edicium perpetuum, to a great extent the 
basis of Justinian’s Corpus juris (see M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
romiseken Literaiur, iii. p. 167). In the administration of 
finance, in addition to the remission of arrears already mentioned, 
a revision of claims was ordered to be made every fifteen years,; 
thereby anticipating the “ indictions ” (see Calendar ; Chron- 
ology). Direct collection of taxes by imperial procurators was 
substituted for the system of fanning, and a special official 
(advocatus fisci) was instituted to look after the interests of the 
imperial treasury. The gift of “ coronary gold ” {aurum coro- 
narium), presented to the emperor on certain occasions, was 
entirely remitted in the case of Italy, and partly iii the case of the 
provinces. The administration of the postal service throughout 
the empire was taken over by the state, and municipal officials 
were relieved from the burden of maintaining the imf^rial posts. 
Humane regulations as to the treatment of slaves were strictly 
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enforced ; the niMter immi forbidden to put, bis slave to deathi 
but wss obliged to bring him before a court of jnstioe ; if he 
Untreated him it wm a penal oflfenoe. The sale of daues (male 
and iemafo) for imiDoml and gladiatcmliMiipoaes was forfait ; 

the custom of putting ail & househoM to death when their 
master was murqered was modified* The public baths were 
under strict supervision ; the toga was ordered to be worn m 
public fay senators and ^uities on sokpin occasions ; extravagant 
banquets were prohibited ; rules were made to prevent the 
cong^tion of tr^c in the streets. In milit^ matters Hadrian 
was a strict disciplinarian^ but his generosity and readiness to 
share their hardship's endeared him to the soldiers. He effected 
a material and moral improvement in the oonditioBs of service 
and mode of life, but in other resp^ts he does not appear to 
have intmduaed any unportant militap^ refonns. During his 
reign an advance was made in the direction of creating an arganv 
ixed body of servants at the disposal of the emperor by the 
ap)p>omtineivt of equites to important administrative posts, 
without their havins performed the miliUm eqimirts (see 
EquiTBg). Among these posts wese various procuratorshipM 
(chief of wbkh was that of the imperial fisc), and the offices ^ 
spisiuUs, a rati^mbui and a Ukellis (seaetary, accountant, 
receiver of pe^ions). Tlie prefect of the praetorian guard was 
now the most important person in the state laext to the emperor, 
aodsttbsequentlybecameasupreme ju^eof appeal. Among the 
magnifieent buildings erected by Hadrian mentioii may be made 
of the following: In the capital, the temple of Venus gitd Roma; 
his spdendid mausoleum, which formed the groundwork of the 
castle of St Angelo ; the pantheon of Agrippa ; the Basilica 
NepUini ; at Tibur great villa ft m. ki extent, a kind of epi- 
tome of tbt world, with miniatures of the most celebra^d pla^s 
in the provinces. Athens, however, was the favourite site of 
his architectural labours ; here he built the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, the Panhellenion, the Pantheon, the library, m gymnasium 
and a temple of Hera. 

Hadrian was fond of the society of learned men— px)ets, 
scholars, rhetoricians and pdiilosophers — ^wbom he alternately 
humoured and ridiculed. In painting, sculpture and music he 
considered himself the equd of specialists. The architect 
Apolbdorus of Damascus owedJhis haniithment and death to his 
outspmken criticism of the emperor’s plans. The sophist 
f avorinus was more politic ; when reproached for yielding too 
readily to the emperor in some grammatical discussion, he replied 
that it was unwise to oontr^ict the master of thirty legions. 
The Athenaeum (^.v.) owed its foundation to Hadrian. He was 
a man of considera^ intellectual attainments, prodigious 
memory, master of both Latin and Greek, and wrote jvose and 
verse with equal facility. His taste, however, was curious ; he 
preferred Cato the elder, Ennius and Caelius Aatipater to Cicero, 
Viigil and SaUi^t, the obscure pxiet Antimaefaus to Homer and 
Plato, As a writer he displayed great versatility. He composed 
an autobiography, published under the name of his freedman 
Phlegm ; wrote speeches, f nagments of two of which are preserved 
in inscrij^ions (a panegyric on his mother-in-law Matidia, and 
an addr^ to the soldiers at Lambaesis in Africa). In imitation 
of Antimachus he wrote a work called Catachannae, probably a 
kind of misceUanea. The Latin and Greek anthologies contain 
about a doeen epigrams ui^er his name. The letter of Hadrian 
to the consul Servianus (in Vopispus, Viia Satumini, 8) is no 
longer considered genuine. Hadrian s celebrated dying address 
to his soul may here be quoted : — 

Animula vagula, bfamdula, 

Hoflpes coincsQue coipons, 

Quau nunc abius in lopa 

PalBdula, rigida, nudula ; 

Nec, nt soles, dahis jocos ? " 

The character of Hadrian exhibits a mass of oontsadictims, 
weU summed up by Sportianus (14. ii). He was grave and gay, 
affable and dignified, cruel asd gentle, mean and generous, eager 
for fame yet not vain, knpnlsive and cautious, secretive and open. 
Hie hit^d eminent qualities in others, but gathered round him the 
mogMistinguished men of the state ; at one time affectionate 


towards his foiends, at another^ bo.mistrusted^ and put them to 
death. In foct, he was only consistent jin his inoonsisteocy 
{smper ie vtimilms mwius). Although he endeavoured to win 
the fiopular favour, he was mom feared than loved. A man of 
uanatund passions and grossly superstitious, he was an aadent 
lover of nature. But, with all his faults, he devoted himsdf so 
indefatjgably to the service of the state, that the period of his 
reign could be characterized as a ** golden age.” : 

The chfef aheiant authorities for the rdgn of Hadrian are : the 
Hfo by Aelfos Spartianas m the Smphrss ki^orim tine 

Augustan History and bibliography) ; the epitome of 9 k> Cassius 
(box.) by Xiphilinus ; Aurelius Victor, Epit 14, probaldy based on 
Marius Maxnnns ; Eutropius viii. 6 ; Zonants xi. 23 ; ^das, s.v, 
*XB(nu¥6t: and munemus inscriptions and coins. The matobio- 
graphy Was need by both Dio Caamus and Marius Maximea. Modem 
authorilies : C. Menval^ Hisi* of the Eomms uuiier the Ewpm, ch« 
Ixvi. ; H. Schiller, . der tdmiseken KaiserzeiL i. 2, P* 602 

(1883) ; J. B. Bury, The Sfwdwd's Eomm Empire (1893), where a 
concise table of Che foumeys is given ; F. von Robden, s.e. ** Aelrus"* 
(No. 64) in Faidy-Wissowm's Rtalencyclopddu^ i. i (1894) ; J. DOrr, 
Die Reisen dez KmsersIIadnanjiB&i) ; F. Gregorovins, The Emperer 
Hadrian (£i». tr. by Mary E. Robinson, 1898) ; A. Hausrath, 
HeizUHamerm^ Zevtpschichte. Hi. (1874) ; W. Sdhurz, De muta- 
tionibut fim imferio ermnando ah imp. Hoar. /acHs, i. (Bonn. 1883) ; 
I. Plow, Qmllentmtersuchunjen aur GeBckickte des Kaiemz Hadrian 
(^rassbueg, 1S90) ; O. T. &hul2^ “ Lebcn des Kaisers Hadrian,'* 
QueUenanalysen [of Spartianus’ ViUi\ (190^ ; £. Komemann, 

Kaiser Hadrian toid der letzte grnsse HistoHher von Rom (1903) ; 
W. Weber, Untersuchungen inn Ceschickle des Kaisers Haarianus 
(1908) ; H. F. Hiteig, Die Stetlung Kaiser Hodrinns in der rUntischen 
Recktsgeschkhle (1892) ; C. Schultess, Bauten des Kaisers Hadrian 
(1898); G. Doublet, Notes sur les oeuvres litUraires de Vempireur 
nadrien (Toulouse, 1893) ; J. B. Lightfbot, Apostolic E others, ii. 1, 
476 sen. ; Sir W. M. Ramsay, Church in the RmMn Empire, pp. 320 
seq. ; V, Schultee, in Herzog-Hauck’s Reaienoykloptme, vn. 315 ; 
histories of Roman literature by Teuffel>Schwaoe and Sebanz. On 
Aclius Caesar, see Class, Quart., 1908, 1 . (T. K. ; J. H. F.) 

HADR 1 AM*S WALL, the name usually given to the remains of 
the Roman fortifications which defended northern frontier of 
the Roman province of Britain, between the Tyne and the Solway, 
The works consisted of (i) a continuous defensive rampart with a 
ditch in front and a ro^ behind ; (a) various forts, blockhouses 
and towers along the rampart ; and (3) an earthwork to tihe south 
of it, generally called the Vallum, of uncertain use. The defensive 
wall was probably first erected by Hadrian about a.d. 122 as a 
turf wall, and rebuilt in stone by Septioiius Sevents about a.d. 
208. See further Britain : Roman. 

HADRUMETUM, a town of ancient Africa on the southern 
extremity of the sinus NeapoUtanus (mod. Gulf of Hammamet) 
on the east coast of Tunisia. The site is partly occupied by the 
modern town of Susa {q.v). The form of the name Hadru- 
metum varied much in antiquity ; ttie Greeks called it 'ASpu/iojr, 
*A8pi>/jnyTos, "Aipafivnp, ‘ASpdfsqros I the Romans Adrumetsmy 
AdrimetunSi Hadrumeium, Hadrymetum^ &c. ; inscriptions and 
coins gave Hadrumetum. The town was originally a Phoenician 
colony founded by Tyrians long before Carthage (Sallust, 
Jug. 19). It became subject to Carthage, but lost none of its 
prosperity. Often mentfoned during the Punk Wars, it was 
captured by Agathocles in 310, and was the refuge of Hannibal 
and tile remnants of his army after the battle of Zama in 202. 
During the last Punk War it gave assistance to the Romans ; 
after the fall of Carthage in 146 it received an accession of 
territoiy and the titk of eivitas libera (Appian, Puatica, xdv. ; 
CJ.L. I p. 84). Caesar landed there in 46 b.c. on his way to 
the vktory of Thapsus (De hUo Afric. HL ; Suetonius, Div. 
JuL lix,). 

In the organization of the African provinces Hadnimetum 
became a capital of tiie province of Byzaoena. Its haxixmr was 
extremely busy and the surrounding country unusually fertile. 
Trajan made it a Latin colony under the tide of' Cdonia 
Cmeoedda tflpia Trajana Augusta Frugifera HadrumeHm ; a 
dedication to the emperor Gordian tte Good, fonnd by M. 
Cagnat at Susa in 1683 gives these titles to the town, and at 
the same time identifies it with Susa. Quarrels arose between 
Hadnimetum and its neighbour Thysdrus iii connexion with 
tile ten^le of Minerva situated on the librdeFs of their respective 
territories(Froiiti]Hi8,Graai«f^^ Lachinannu 5 ,p. s^);Vtspamn 
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wfaea prooenaul of Africa had^ to teprm « ieditaob mong its 
inluibttants (Suatoniufi, Ve9p. iv.; Tissoit, * la pmi 

i^AfHqaei p. 66) ; H wtts tho birthplaoe ortU^eiB^ Aibinus. 
At this pefM the metropolis of Byzacena 6rlis after CMbage 
the most important town m Roman Africa. It was the seat of a 
bishopric^ and its bishops are mentioned at the councils of 258, 
548, 393 and even later^ Destroyed by the Vandah in 434 it was 
rebu& by Justinian and renar^ Justhiianopolis (Procop. De 
aedif. vi. 6). The Arabic invasiori at the end of the 7th century 
destroyed the Byzantine towns, and the place became the tount 
of pirates, protected by the Kasbah ^citadel); it was built on 
the substructions of the Punic, Roman and Byzantine acropoUli, 
and is used by the French for military pur^ses. The Arabic 
geographer B^t gave a deacnption of the chief EomaQ 
buildings which were standing in his time <Bakri, Descr, M 
VAfrique^ tr. by de Slane, p. 83 et scq.). Tlie modem town of 
Susa, despite its commercial prosperily, occupies only a third of 
the old site. 

In 1863 the French engineer, A. Daux, discovered the jetties 
and the moles of the commercial harbour, and the line of the 
military harbour (Cothon) ; both harbours, which were mainly 
artificial, are entirely silted There remaii^ a fragment of 
the fortifications of the Punic town> which had a total len|^ 
of 6410 metres, and remains of tiie sutoructions of the Byzantine 
acropolis, of the circus, the theatre, the water cktems, and of 
other buildings, notably the interesting Byzantine basdica 
which is now used as an Arab caif (Kahwat-el-KUbba). In the 
ruins there have been found numerous columns of Punic in* 
scriptions, Roman inscriptions and mosaic, among which is one 
representing Virgil seated, holding the Aeneid in his hand; 
another represents the Cretan labyrinth with Theseus and the 
Minotaur (H6ron de Villefosse, Reoue de VAfrique franfoisey 
V., DeoemW 1887, pp. 384 and 394 ; Camples rendus de VAcad. 
des inur, et Bdles^LeUres^ 1892, p. 318 ; other mosaics, tfid., 
1896, p. 578 ; Reme archiol,, 1^7). In X904 Dr Carton and the 
abt^ Leynaud discovered huge Christian catacombs with several 
miles of subterranean galleries to which access is obtained by a 
small vaulted chamber. In these catacombs we find numerous 
sarcophagi and inscriptions painted or engraved of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods (Camples rendus de VAcad, des Inscr, et 
BdUs^Lelires, 1904-1907 ; Carton and Leynaud, Les Catacombes 
d'Hodrumite^ Susa, 1905). We can recognize also the Punic and 
Pagan^Koman cemeteries (C. R, de VAcad, des Inset, et Belles* 
Lettres^ 1887 ; BuU, arehial, du ComitS, 1885, p. 149 ; 1903, 
p. 157). The town had no Punic coins, but under the Roman 
dommatiooi there were coins from the time of the Republic. 
These are of bronze and bear the name of the city in abbrevia- 
tions, Hadr or Hadrvm accompanying the head of Neptune 
or the Sim. We find also the names of local duumvirs. Under 
Augustus the coins have on the obverse the imperial effigy, and 
OR the reverse the names and often the effigies of the proconsub 
who governed the province, P. Quintilius Varus, L. Volusius 
Satiaminus and Q. Fabius Maximus Africanus. After Augustus 
the mint was finally closed. 

AuTHORiTfBS. — A, Daux, Recherckes $ur Vorigine et Vemplacement 
des emporia phMcieus dam le Zeugis et U Byxacium (Pans, 1869) ; 
Ch. Tissot^ C^ogrt^kie comparH de la province romaine d’Afriaue, iu 
p. 149 ; Cajpiat, Explorations arch^oL cu Tumsie (and and 310 fasc., 
x880 ; Lua. Muller, Nttmismalique de VAfrique ancienne^ ii. p. 51 ; 
M. Pi^t, in the Buttefin arch, du ComiU des travaux historiqves 
(18851,^.121 and 150: Revue arekioiagique (1884 and 1897); Bulletin 
des antiquitts afrioaines (1884 and 1805); Bulletin . de la SoeiHi 
archinlogiqite de Eousse (first j^blisbed in 1903) ; Atlas areMai. de 
Tunisie (4th fascicule, with the |dan of Hadrumetum). (E, ?.♦) 

HAEGKEI^ ERNST HEINBiCH(i834- ), German biologist, 
was born at Potsdam on the i6th of February 1834. Hestudied 
medicine and science at Wiirzbaig, Berlin and Vienna, having 
for hb masters such men as Jolu^es Muller, IL VStdhow nnd 
R. A. Kfilliker^ ^ in 1:857 graduated at Berlin as M.D. iand 
M.Ch. At .the wbh of hb &th^ he began to practise as a doctor 
in that city, but his patients were kiw m number, one reason 
l^ing that he did not wish them to bejinany, and. after a short 
time; he tumed to more congenial pursuits. In x86i, at 


instance of Gasl Gegenbaury he became PrtvatdoMent aX Jena; 
in ‘ the succeeding year he was dbosen extraordinary professor 
of oomparotivwaiiiiacn^ and director of the Zook)gical Institute 
m the same university ; in 1865 ha was appointed to a chair 
cd mAOfsy which was specially estaUhAked for his benefit. 11111 
last position he retained lor 43 years, in spite of repeated mvita^ 
tions to migrate to more important centres, such as Strassburg 
or Vienna, and at Jena he spent his life, with the exception of 
the time he devoted to travelling in various parts of the world, 
whence in evieiy case he brought back a rich zoological harvest. 

As a field natumliirt Haedcel displayed extraordinary power 
and industry. Among his monographs may be mentioned those 
on RaekolafUt <1662)^ Sipktmopkora (1869), (1870) and 

Cateareaus Spt^es (1872), as well as several ChaUenget reports, 
viz. DeefhSea Medusae (1881), Siphenophara (1888), Deep-Sea 
Kiwo/om (1889) and i2adihhmbt(x887), the last being accompanied 
by 140 plates and enumerating over four thousand new sfiecies. 
Thb ou^ut of systematic and descriptive work would alone have 
constituted a good life’s work, but Haeckel in addition wrote 
I cx^nously on bmlogical theory. It happened that just when he 
I was beginning his scientific career Darwin’s Origin of Species 
\ was pubhshed (1859), and such was the influence it exercised 
over him that he bec^e the apostle of Darwinism in Germany. 
He was, indeed, the first German biologist to give a whole*' 
hearted adherence to the doctrine of organic evolution and to 
treat it as tlie cardinal conception of modern biology. It was he 
who first brought it prominently before the notice German men 
of science in his first memoir on the Radidatiay which was com- 
pletely pervaded with its spirit, and later at the congress of 
naturalists at Stettin in 1863. Darwin himself has placed on 
record tiie conviction that Haeckers enthusiastic propagandism 
of the doctrine was the chief factor of its success in Germany. 
His book Oft General Morphology (1866), published when he was 
only thirty-two years old, was called by Huxley a suggestive 
attempt to work out the practical application of evolution to 
its final results ; and if it does not take rank as a classic, it wiH 
at least stand out as a landmark in the history of biological 
doctrine in the t9th century. Although it contains a statement 
of most of the views with which IBwsckers name is associated, 
it did not attract much attention on its first appearance, and 
accordingly its author rewrote much of its substance in a more 

S ipular style and published it a year or two later as the Natural 
islory of Creation (Naliitliche Schbpfungsgesdiichte), which was 
far more successful. In it he divided morphology into two 
sections — tectology, the science of organic individuality ; and 
promorphology, which aims at establishing a crystallography of 
organic forms. Among other matters, he laid partiniiar stress 
on the “ fundaments biogenetic law ” that ontogeny re- 
capitulates phylogeny, that the individual organism in its 
devdbpment is to a great extent an epitome of the form-modifica- 
tions undergone by the successive ancestors of the species in the 
course of their historic evolution. His well-known “ gastraea " 
theory is an outcome of this generalization. He divided the 
whole animal creation into two categories — the Protozoa or 
unicellular animals, and the Metazoa or multicellular animals, 
and he pointed out that while the former remain single-celled 
throughout their existence, the latter are only so at the beginning, 
and are subsequently built up of innumerable cells, the single 
primitive egg-cell {ovum) being transformed by cleavage into a 
globular mass of cells (morula), which first becomes a hollow 
vesicle and then changes into the gastrula, llie simplest multi- 
cellular animal he conceived to resemble this gastrufla with its 
, two primary layers, ectoderm and endoderm, and the earliest 
h)^othetical form si this kind, from which the higher inimals 
might be supposed to be actually descended, he called the 
^^gastmea.” l!hh theory was first put forward ki the memoir 
on the cakaretMis aponges, which in its sub-title was described ^ 
an attemptat aft a^ytical solution of the problem of the oririn 
of species, and was subsequently elaborated in various Studies 
an ike fOisttaea Theory (1873-1884). Haeckel, again, was Ihe 
first to atteihpt to draw up a genealogical tree (Stammhaum) 
exhibiting the relationship between the various orders of animals 
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with regard both to one another and their common origin. Hie 
earliest attempt in the General was succeeded by 

many others, and hn efforts in this direction may perhaps be 
held to culminate in the paper he read before the fourth Inter* 
national Zoologkal Congress, held at Cambridge in i8^, when 
he traced the descent of the human race in twenty-six stages 
from oiganisms like the still-existtn|[ Monera^ simple structureless 
masses cd protoplasm, and the unicellular ProHsta, through the 
chimpanzees and the PipucaeUhropus erectus^ of which a few fossil 
bones were discovered in Java in 1894, and which he held to be 
undoubtedly an intermediate form connecting primitive man 
with the anthropoid apes. 

: Not content with the study of the doctrine of evolution in its 
zoological aspects, Haeckel also applied it to some of the oldest 
problems of philosophy and religion. What he termed the in- i 
t^ration of his views on these subjects he published under the ! 
title of Die Weltrdtsel (1899), which in 1901 appeared in English i 
as The Riddle of the Universe. In this book, adopting an unr | 
compromising monistic attitude, be asserted the essential unity | 
of organic and inorganic nature. According to his ‘^carbon- | 
theory,” which has Men far from achieving general acceptance, 
the chemieo-physical properties of carbon in its complex albu- | 
minoid compounds are the sole and the mechanical cause of the | 
specific phenomena of movement which distinguish organic from 
inorganic substances, and the first development of livmg proto- 
plasm, as seen in the Monera, arises from such nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds by a process of spontaneous generation. 
Psychology he regarded as merely a branch of physiology, and 
psychical activity as a group of vital phenomena which depend 
^ely on physiological actions and material changes taking place 
in the protoplasm of the organism in which it is manifested. 
Every living cell has psychic prqierties, and the psychic life 
of multicellular organisms is the sum -total of the psychic 
functions of the cdls of which they are composed. Moreover, 
just as the highest animals have been evolved from the simplest 
forms of life, so the highest faculties of the human mind have been 
evolved from the soul of the brute-b^ts, and more remotely 
from the simple cell-soul of the unicellular Protozoa. As a 
consequence of these views Haeckel was led to deny the im- 
mortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and the existence 
of a personal God. 

Haeckel'S literary output was enormous, and at the time of the 
celebration of his sixtieth birthday at Jena in 1894 he had i 
produced 42 works with 13,000 pages, besides numerous scientific j 
memoirs. In addition to the works already mentioned, he 
wrote Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre (1877) in reply to a 
speech in which Virchow objected to the teaching of the doctrine 
of evolution in schools, on the ground that it was an unproved 
hypothesis ; Die systematische Phylogenie which has been 

pronounced his best l)ook ; Anihropogenie (1874, 5th and enlarged 
edition 1903), dealing with the evolution of man ; Vber unsere 
gegenwdrtige Kenntnis vom Ursprung des Menschen (1898, 
translated into English as The Last Link, 1898) ; Der Kampf 
tm den Entwickelungsgedanken (1905, English version, Last 
Words on Evolution, 1906) ; Die Lebeuswunder (1904), a supple- 
ment to the Riddle of the Universe ; books of travel, such as 
Indische Reisebriefe (1882) and Am Insulinde (1:901), the fruits ; 
of journeys to Ceylon aud to Java ; Kunstformen der Natur 
(1904), with plates representing beautiful marine animal forms ; 
and Wanderhilder (x905)» reproductions of his oil-paintings and 
waterroolour landscapes. 

There are biographies by W. Bdlsche ^resden, 1900^ translated 
into English by Joseph McCabe, with odaitinns, London, 1906) and 
bv Breitenbach fOdenkirchen, 1904). Sm also Walther May, ICrnst’ 
Haeckel ; Versuch einer Chrordk seines Ldbens und Werhens (Leipzig, 

1909). . . 

HAEMATITEI, or Hematite, a mineral consisting of ferric 
oxide (FcgOg), named from the Greek word a^, ” blood,” in 
allusion to its typical colour, whence it is called also red iron ore. 
When crystallized, however, haematite often presents ai^dark 
colour, even iron-black; but on scratching the suiibce, the 
powder of the streak shows the colour of dried blood. Haematite 
crystallizes in the rhombohedral systsem, and is isomorphous 


wkh conmdam^<A]/)A The halrit of the crystals may J>e 
rhombohedral, pyramid or tabu^, tardy pribmatia ln<%. i 
the. crystal, from Elba, shows a combination of the fundamental 
rhombohedion (R), an obtuse rhom- 
bohedron Is), and the hexagonal bi- 
pyramid (#). Fig. 2 is a tabulu 
costal in which the basal pinacoid 
(e) predominates. Haematite has no 
distmet cleavage, but may show, in 
consequence of a lamellar structure, 
a tendency to parting along certam 
planes. Fio. x. 

Crystallized haematite, such as 
that from the iron-mines ^ Elba, presents a steel-grey or ironT 
black colour, with a brilliant metallic lustre, sometimes beauti- 
fuUy iridescent. The splendent surface has suggested for this 
mineral such names as specular iron ore, looking-glass ore, and 
iron glance (Jer oligiste of French writers). The hardness of the 
crystallized haematite is about 6, and the specific gravity 5*2. 
The so-called ” iron roses ” (Eisenrosen) of Switzerland are 
rosette-like aggregates of hex^onal 
tabular crystds, from fissures in the 
gneissose rocks of the Alps. Specular 
iron ore occurs in the form of brilliant 
metallic scales on many lavas, as at 
Vesuvius and Etna, in the Auvergne and the Eifel, and notably 
in the Island, of Ascension, where the mineral forms beautiful 
tabular cr3rstals. It seems to be a sublimation-product formed 
in volcanoes by the interaction of the vapour of ferric chloride 
and steam. 

Specular haematite forms a constituent of certain schistose 
rocks, such as the Brazilian itabirite. In the Marquette district 
of Michigan (Lake Superior) schistose specular ore occurs in 
important deposits, associated with a jasper rock, in which the 
ore alternates with bands of red quartzite. Micaceous iron ore 
consists of delicate steel-grey s<^es of specular haematite, 
unctuous to the touch, used as a lubricant and also as a pigment. 
It is worked in Devonshire under the name of shining ore. Very 
thin laminae of haematite, blood-red by transmitted lig^t, 
occur as microscopic enclosures in certain minerals, such as 
camallite and sun-stone, to which they impart colour and lustre. 

Much haematite occurs in a compact or massive form, often 
mammillary, and presenting on fracture a fibrous structure. 
The reniform masses are known as kidney ore. Such red ore is 
generally neither so dense nor so hard as the crystals. It often 
passes into an earthy form, termed soft red ore, and when mixed 
with more or less clay constitutes red ochre, ruddle or reddle 
(Ger. Rdtel), 

The hard haematite is occasionally cut and polished as an 
ornamental stone, and certain kinds have been made into beads 
simulating black pearls. It was worked by the Assyrians for 
their engraved cylinder-seals, and was used by the gnostics for 
amulets. Some of the native tribes in the Congo basin employ 
it as a material for axes. The hard fibrous ore of Cumberland 
is known as pencil ore, and is employed for the burnishers used 
by bookbinders and others. Santiago de Compostela in Spain 
furnishes a considerable supply of haematite burnishers. 

Haematite is an important ore of iron {q.v,), and is extensively 
worked in Elba, Spain (Bilbao), Scandinavia, the Lake Superior 
region and elsewhere. In England valuable deposits occur in 
the Carboniferous Limestone of west Cumberland (Whitehaven 
district) and north Lancashire (Ulverston district). The hard 
ore is siliceous, and fine crystallized speciixlens occur in associa- 
tion with smoky quartz. The ore is remarkably free from 
phosphorus, and is consequently valued for the production of pig- 
iron to be converted into Bessemer steel. (P. W. 

HABMATOCELE (Gr. atfia, blood, and tumour), the 
medical term fdr a Icx^cilized collection of blood in the tunica 
vaginalis or ooid. It is usually the result of a sudden blow or 
severe strain, but may arise from disease. At first it fbrms a 
smooth, fluctuating, opaque swelling, ^but later becomes hard 
and firm. In chimic oases the widls of the tunica vaginalis 
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inideTgo dttnges. The treatment <i a caae aeen soon after the 
injury is directed towards keeping the patient at devating 
tihe parto> and applying an evaporating btioh or ke-b^. In 
chronic cases it may be necessi^ to lay open the cavity and 
remove the coagulum« 

HABMQPHIUA* the medical term for a condition Of the 
vascular system, often running in families, the membm of which 
are known as ** bleeders,” characterized by a disposition towwis 
bleeding, whether with or without the provocation of an injury 
to the tissue. When this bleeding is spontaneous it comes from 
the mucous membranes, especially from the nose, but also from 
the mouth, bowel and bronchial tubes. Slight bruises are apt 
to be followed by extravasations of Mood into the tissues ; the 
swollen joints (knee especially) of a bleeder are probaUy due, 
in the first instance^ to the escape of blood into the joint cavity 
or synovial membrane. It is always from the smallest vessels 
that tiie blood escapes, and may do so in such quantities as to 
cause death in a few hours. 

HAEMORRHAOB (Gr. aJfta, blood, and ^yvvvai, to burst), 
a general term for any escape of blood from a blood-vessel (see 
Blood). It commonly results from injury, as the tearing or 
cutting of a blood-vessel, but certain forms result from disease, 
as in scurvy and purpura. The chief varieties of haemorrhage 
are arterial^ venous and capillary. Bleeding from an artery is 
of a bright red colour, and escapes from the end of the vessel 
nearest the heart in jets synchronous with the heart’s beat. 
Bleeding from a vein is of a darker colour ; the flow b steady, 
and the bleeding is from the distal end of the vessel. Capillary 
bleeding is a general oozmg from a raw surface. By extravasation 
of blood is meant the pouring out of blood into the areolar tissues, 
which become boggy. This is termed a brufse or ecchymosis, 
Epistaxis is a term given to bleeding from the nose. Haemat- 
emesis is vomiting of blood, the colour of which may be altered 
by digestion, as is also the case in melaena, or passage of blood 
with the faeces, m which the blood becomes dark and tarry- 
looking from the action of the intestinal fluids. Haemoptysis 
denotes an escape of blood from the air-passages, which is usually 
bright red and frothy from admixture with air. Haematuria 
means passage of blood with the urine. 

Cessation of bleeding may take place from natural or from 
artificial means. Natural arrest of haemorrh^e arises from 
(i) the coagulation of the blood itself, (2) the diminution of the 
heart’s action as in fainting, (3) changes taking place in the cut 
vessel causing its retraction and contraction. In the surgical 
treatment of haemorrhage minor means of arresting bleeding 
are : cold, which is most valuable in general oozing and local 
extravasations ; very hot water, 130® to 160® F,, a powerful 
haemostatic ; position, such as elevation of the limb, valuable 
in bleeding from the extremities; styptics or astringents, 
applied locally, as perchloride of iron, tannic acid and others, 
the most valuable being suprarenal extract. In arresting 
haemorrhage temporarily the chief thing is to press directly 
on the bleeding part. The pressure to be effectual need not be 
severe, but must be accurately applied. If the bleeding point 
cannot be reached, the pressure should be applied to the main 
artery between the bleeding point and the heart. In small 
blood-vessels pressure will sufficient to arrest haemorrhage 
permanently. In large vessels it is usual to pass a ligature round 
the vessel and tie it with a reef-knot. Apply the ligature, if 
possible, at the bleeding point, tying both ends of the cut vessel. 
If this catinot be done, the main artery of the limb must be 
exposed by dissection at the most accessible point between the 
wound and the heart, and there ligatured. 

Haemorrhage has been classified as— (i) primary, occurring 
at the time of tite injury ; (2) reactionary, or within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, during the stage of reaction ; (3^ secondary, 
occurring at a later period and caused by faulty application of a 
ligature or septic condition of the wounds In severe haemor- 
rhage, as from the division of a large artery, the patient may 
collapse luid death ensue from syncope. In this case stimulants 
md stryc^ine may be given, but tiiey should be avoided until 
it is certain the bleeding has been properly controlled, as' tibey 


tefid to increase it. Transfusbn of blood directly from the vein 
of a healthy i^rson to the. Uood-vessels of the pati^t, and 
infusion of saline solution into a vein, may be practised (see 
Shock). In a congenital condition known as haemophylia {q,u,) 
it is difficult to stcf^ the fiow of blood. 

The surgical procedure for the treatment of an open wound 
is-<^x) arrest of haemorrhage ; (2) cleansing of the wound and 
remo^ of any foreign bodies ; (3) careful apposition of its 
edges and suritos-— edges being best brou^t in contact 
by sutures of aseptic silk or catgut, the surfaces by carefully 
applied pmsure ; (4) ivet drainage, if necessary, to prevent 
accumulation either of blood or serous effusion ; (5) avoidance 
of sepsis ; (6) perfect rest of the part. These methods of treat- 
ment require to be modified for wounds in special situations and 
for those in which there is much contusion and laceration. When 
a special poison has entered the wound at the time of its infliction 
or at some subsequent date, it is necessary to provide against 
septic conditions of the wound itself and blood-poisoning of tiie 
general circulation. 

HAEMORRHOIDS, or Hemorrhoids (from Gr. af/ia, blood, 
and p€iv, to flow^, commonly called piles, swellings formed by the 
dilatation of veins of the lowest part of the bowel, or of those 
just outside the margin of its aperture. The former, internal 
piles, arc covered by mucous membrane; the latter, external piles, 
are just beneath the skin. As the veins of the lining of the bowel 
become dilated they form definite bulgings within the bowel, 
and, at last increasing in size, escape through the anus when a 
motion is being passed. Growing still larger, they may come 
down spontaneously when the individual is standing or walking, 
and they are apt to be a grave source of pain or annoyance. 
Eventually they may remain constantly protruded — nevertheless, 
they are still internal piles because they arise from the interior 
of the bowel. Though a pile is sometimes solitary, there are 
usually several of them. I'hey are apt to become inflamed, and 
the inflammation is associated with heat, pain, discharge and 
general uneasiness ; ulceration and bleeding are also common 
symptoms, hence the term “ bleeding piles.” The external pile 
is covered by the thin dark-coloured skin of the anal margin. 
Severe pressure upon the large abdominal veins may retard the 
upward flow of blood to the heart and so give rise to piles ; 
this is apt to happen in the case of disease of the liver, malignant 
and other tumours, and pregnancy. General weakness of the 
constitution or of the blood-vessels and habitual constipation 
may be predisposing causes of piles, llie exciting cause may be 
vigorous straining at stool or exposure to damp, as from sitting 
on the wet ground. Piles are often only a symptom, and in their 
treatment this fact should be kept in view ; if the cause is 
removed the piles may disappear. But in some cases it may 
be impossible to remove the cause, as when a widely-spreading 
cancerous growth of the rectum, or of the interior of the pelvis 
or abdomen, is blocking the upward flow of blood in the veins. 
Sometimes when a pile ^ been protruded, as during defaecation, 
it is tightly grasped by spasmodic contraction of the circular 
muscular fibres which guard the outlet of the bowel, and it then 
becomes swollen, engorged and extremely painful ; the strangu- 
lation may be so severe that the blood in the vessels coagulates 
and the pile mortifles. This, indeed, is nature’s attempt at 
curing a pile, but it is distressing, and, as a rule, it is not entirely 
successful. 

The palliative treatment of piles consists in obtaining a daily 
and easy action of the bowels, m rest, cold bathing, astringent 
injections, lotions and ointments. The radical treatment consists 
in their removal by operation, but this should not be contemplated 
until palliative treatment has failed. The operation consists in 
drawing' the pile well down, and strangling the vessels entering 
and leaving its base, either by a strong ligature tightly applied, 
by crushing, or by cautery. Before dealing with the pile the anus 
is vigorously dilated in order that the pile may be dealt with with 
greater precisbn, and also that the temporary paralysis of the 
sphincter musde, which follows the stretching, may prevent the 
occurrence of painful and spasmodic conttactions subsequently. 
The ligatures by which the base of the piles are strangulated 
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dough off with the p& inidMut ten dayo^ hnd hi >«iboatiteil 
more the individuu ia{| «• « role^’ wdl enough to ivtam to Iw 
worici If,foroiMnaien.oranottaer,nO'OKrati0nieto beaader* 
takeo, and the pilee are trauMeioine, rmf afforded by 

warm sponging and by sit»>badu, diit pile b«ng pfently dried 
afterwards by a piece of eoft Itneii, smeared wnh vasdine, 
and carefuUy returned into the bowaL Under aargical advice, 
cocaine or inc^hia may be brought in contact wira tlie tendor 
parts, either in the form of feraBO, suppository ot omtmeht4 
In opRatii^ upon internal piles it is undesirable to itemove aH the 
external piles around die onus, lest the contraction of the 
circumferential scar diould cause permanent narrowing of the 
orifice. If, as often happens, blood clots in the vein of an external 
pile, the si^, bard, tender swelling may be treated whb ai»d3me 
fomentatioas, or it may be: rented insenaitive by the ether 
spray and opened by a small incision, the clot being turned 
out. (B. O.*) 

MABHOSPORIOIA, in zoology^ an order of Ectospora^ which, 
although comparatively few in number and very inconspicuous 
in size and appearance, have of late years probably attracted 
greater attention and been move generally studied than any 
other Sporozoa ; the reason being that they include the organ* 
isins well known as malarial parasites. In spite, however, of 
much and careful recent research*— to a certain extent, rather, 
as a result of it— 4 t remains the case that the Haemosporidia are, 
in some respects, the group of the Ectospofa about which our 
knowledge is, for the time bein^, in the most unsatisfactory 
condition. Such important questions^ indeed, as the scope and 
boundaries of the i^oup, its exact origin and affinities, the rank 
and interclassifioation of the forms ^mittedly included in it, 
are answered quite differently by different workers. For example, 
one well-known Sporozoan authority (M. Liihe) has recently 
united the two group, Haemosporidia and Haemodagellates, 
bodily into one, while others (r.g. Novy and McNeal) deny 
that tliere is any connexion whatever between Cytozoa ” and 
Trypanosomes. Again, the inclusion or exclusion of forms like 
Piroplasma and Haltmdium is also the subject of much discus- 
sion. The present writer accepts here the view that the Haemo- 
sporidia are derived from Haemoflagellates which have developed 
a greaariniform (Sporozoan) phase at the expense, largely or 
entirely, of the flagelliform one. The not inconsiderable d^er- 
ences met with among different types are capable of explanation 
on the ground that certain forms have advanced former than 
others along this particular line of evolution. In other words, 
it is most probaUe that the Haemosporidia are to be regarded 
as comprismg various parasites which represent different stages 
intermediate Ix^twcen, on the one side^ a Flagellate, and on the 
other, a typical chlomydosporerfonning Ectosporan parasite. 
While, txowever, it is easy enough sha^ly to separate off all 
Haemosporidia from other Ectospora, it is a very difficult matter 
to define their limits on the former side. Two prmcipal criteria 
which a doubtful haemal parasite might very well be required 
to satisfy in order to be considered as a Haemosporidian rather 
than a HaemoflageUate are (a) the occurrence of schizogony 
during the corpuscular ” phase in the Vertebrate host, and (b) 
the formation of many germs (** sporozoites ”) from the zygote ; 
so long as these conditions were complied with, the present 
writer, at all events, would not feel he was countenancii^ any 
protozoological heresy in allowing for the possibility of a . Flagel- 
late (perhaps trypaniform)i ptmse or features being present at 
some period or other in the life-cycle.^ To render this article 
complete, however, one or two well-knowli parasites, hitherto 
referred to this order, must also be mentioned, which, judged 
by the above (arbitrary) standard, are, it may be, on thc Haemo- 
fiageUate side of the dividing line {e.g, H^tmdium, accord^ to 
Schaudinn). 

The chief characters which distin^ish the Haemosporidia 
from other Ectospora are; the following. They are invariably 
blood parasites, and for part or all of the trcqshic period come into 
intimate relation with the cellular elements in the blood. There 

> Compare, lor emunple, the flagellated mnulee of Oertaln 
Coecidia, which point unmistakably to a Flagelmte anceattyv. 


ig'ahrays an atohatioa of boMaiand of 'gexieralaoiu, on'In* 
vertebrate being the de^nMvehosfy in which Seixuid m 
k undeigono which ii tw he regarded os ihe prixniuy : oae^ 
h'^Vertebnite 'beh^ the intemsediate or secondaiy one. The 
zygote or sporont is at first capable of movement and known as 
an ookinete; No resistant sp^ (ddamydospores) eoiV ’fMned, 
the tdtimate germs m spotozoites always being free in the docyst 
and not enctmted by sponicysts. / 

To Sir BLay Laxdcester is due the honour of discovering 
the fiiit Haemosporidian, a discovery which did not take place 
until after most of the other kinds of Sporozoa were known. 
In 1871 this author described the parasite of the frog, which he 
later termed Df^panidium ramrum. The next discovery was 
the great and far-reaching one of Lavenm, who in 1883 described 
aU ^ characteristic pha^s of the mcdaral parasite whidi are 
met with in human blood. While regarding ^e organism as the 
cause of the dkease, Laveran did not at once recognize its animal 
and Sporozoan nature, but considered it rather as a vegetable, 
and termed it OsdUaria malariue. As in the case of the Trypano- 
somes, we owe to Danilewsky (1885-1889) the first serious 
attempts to study the oomparative anatomy and life-history of 
these parasites, from a zoologk^ point of view. Danilewsky 
first named them Haemosporidia, and disti^ished between 
Hamoeytoioa and Leucocytozoa. To the brilliant researches of 
R. Ross and Grassi in the closing years of the 19th century is 
due the realization of the essential part played by the gnat or 
mosquito in the life-cycle and transmission of ^e parasites ; 
and to MacCallum belongs the credit of first observing the true 
sexual conjugation, in the case of a Haltmdium. Since then, 
thanks to the labours of Argutinsky and Schaudinn, our know- 
ledge of the majarial parasites has steadily increased. Until 
quite recently, however, very little was known about the Haemo- 
sporidia of cold-blooded Vertebrates ; but in 1*903 Siegel and 
^haudinn demonstrated that the same rdle is performed in 
their case by a leech or a tick, and since then many new forms 
have been described. 

The Haemosporidia are widely distributed and of very general 
occurrence among the chief classes of Vertebrates. Among In- 
vertebrates they are apparently limited to blood- 
sucking insects, ticks and leeches.^ As already stated, 
the universal habitat of the parasites in the Vertebrate batUrntf 
is the blood ; as a result, of course, they are to be met 
witli in the capillaries of practically all the important * 
organs of the body ; and it is to be noted that while certain 
phases {e.g. growing trophozoites, mature gimetocytes) are found 
in the peripheral circulation, others {e.g. schizogonous ^'rosettes,” 
young gametocytes) occur in the internal organs, liver, kidneys, 
&c., where the circulation is sluggish. The relation of the parar 
sites to the blood-oells varies greatly. Most attack, protobly 
exclusively, the red blood corpuscles (haematids) ; a few, how- 
ever> select the leucocytes, and are therefore known as I^uco- 
cytozoa. In the case ol Mammalian and Avian forms (malarial 
parasites) Schaudinn and Argutinsky have shown that the 
trophic and schizogonic phases are not really endoglobular but 
closely attached to the corpuscle, hollowing out a depression 
or space into which they nestle; the gametocytes, on the 
other hand, are actually intercellular. Forms parasitic in cold- 
blooded Vertebrates, on the contrary, are always, so far as is 
known, endoglobular when in relation with the corpuscles ; and 
the same is apparently the case with the Mammalian parasite, 
Piroplasma. AJthough in no instance so far described is the 
parasite actually intranuclear (as certain Coocidia are), iii tme or 
two cases {e.g. Karyalysus of lizards and certain species of 
Haemogregarina) it reacts markedly upon the nudeus and soon 
causes its disintegration. While many Haemosporidia (f.g. 
malarial jiaras'ites, with the exception of Halteriddim) reaain 
in connexion with the same coi^scle throughout tte whole 
period^df growth andi schizog<my; the new generation of mero^ 
zoites finst being set free from tiie broken-down ceh, others (the 

> A nibble exception is a doubtful species of HaemogregaHna, 
whkh nas been described from the walls of the blood-vessels of On 
Anaem 
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BaeraiogKgaiiiieS) b sp^aking^ and alea Hubtindium) leave 
one corpu^ after a short time^ mndenr about free in the 
plasma; and thdn seek out another; axtd Ibis may be repeated 
until the paraaite is ready for ickiaBogpnyv generally occurs 
iatkecorpwscle. 

As in i 3 xe case of Trypanosomes no£maUy--that is to say^ 
ufaen ki oos accustomra^ tolerant host, and under natural con* 
ditions^^-Haemosporidia axe non-pathogesic and do not give 
rise to any in the animals hsdbooking them. When; 

however, the parasites gain an entry into the blood of man or 
other unacted animals,^ they produce, as is well known, 
harmful and c^n very serious e&cts. There are three recog- 
nized types of malarial fever, each caused by a distinct form and 
characterized by the mode ol manifestation. Two, the so-called 
benign fevers, are intermittent ; namely, tertian and quartan 
fever, in which the fever recurs every second and third day 
respectively. Ihis is due to the fact that schizogony takes 
different l^ths of rime in the two cases, 4& hours in the one, 
12 in the other ; the height of the fever-period coincides with the 
break-down of the corpuscle at the completion of the process, and 
the liberation of great numbers of inerozoites in the blwd. 
The third type is ^ dang^ous aestivo-autumnal or pernicious 
malaria, in whidi die fever is irregular or continuous during long 
periods. 

A very general symptom is anaemia, which is sometimes 
present to a marked extent, when it may lead to a fatal termina- 
tion. This is the result of the very considerable destruction of 
the blood-corpuscles which takes place, the haemoglobin of which 
fe absorbed by the parasites as nutrimwt. A universal feature 
connected wi^ this mode of nutrition is the production, in the 
cytoplasm of the parasite, of a Iktowh pigment, termed melanin ; 
tUs does not represent reserve material, but is an excreted by- 
product derived from the haemoglobin. These pigment-grains 
are at length liberated into the blood-stream and become de- 
posited in the various organs, spleen, liver, kidneys, brain, 
causing pronounced pigmentation. 

Another type of fever, more acute and more generally fatal, is 
that produced by forms belonging to the genus Piroplasma, in 
cattle, dogs, horses and other domestic animals in different 
regions of the globe ; and recently Wilson and Chowning have 
stated that the ‘^spotted fever of the Rockies” is a human 
piroplasmosis caused by P. hominis* The disease of cattle k 
Known variously as Te^s-fever, Tristeza, Red- water. Southern 
cattle-fever, &c. In this type of illness the endogenous multipli- 
cation of the pararites is very great and rapid, and brings about 
an enormous diminution in the number of healthy red blood 
corpuscles. Their sudden destruction results in the liberation of 
large ejuantities of haemoglobin in the plasma, which turns 
deep-red in colour ; and hence haemoglobinuria, which occurs 
only rarely in malaria, is a constant sjj^mptom in piroplasmosis. 

The parasite of pernicious malaria, here termed Laveremia 
malartae, will serve very well as a type of the general 
(fig. x). Slight differences shown by the other malarial parasites 
(Plasmodium) will be mentioned in passing, but the 
divergences which other Haemosporidian types 
biBtoty. * exhibit are best considered separately. With the bite 
of an infected mosauito, tlie minute sickle-like sporo- 
zoites are injected into the bloods They rapidly penetrate into 
the blood corpuscles, in which they appear as small irregular, 
more or less amoeboid trophozoites. A vaquole next arises in 
the cytoplasm, which increauses greatly in size, and gives rise to 
the well-known, much, discussed ring-form of the parasite, in 
v^hich it resembles a signet-ring, the nucleus forming a little 
thickening to one side. Some authorities (e.g, Argutinsky) have 
regarded this structure as being really a greatly distended 
vesicular nucleus, and, ta a large extent, indeed, an artifact, 
resulting from imperfect fixation ; but Schaudinn considers it is 
a true vacuoki ftw explains it qq theground of the rapid nutrition 

^ For an interesifeg account of the biological relations between 
panwitea and their Imts, and the nenalty'Man pays for his roving 
propensities^ % reader should see Liitidce^^ amcle in the Quarterly 
JxSy z9jo4. 


and growth. Later on this vaaiole disappears, and the grains 
of pigment mak^ their appexrance. The tro^osoite is now 
lar^ and full-gr^^, and has become rounded and ready tor 
schizogony. 'The, nucleus of ^ schizont divides sever^ times 
(more or less directly, by simple or multiple fission) to form a 
number of daughter-nuclei, which take up a regular position 
near the periphery. Arpund these the cytoplasm becomes seg- 
mented, giving me to the well-known corps m rosace. Eventu- 
ally the m^ozoites, in the form of little round uninuclear bodies, 
are liberatod^m the now broken-down corpusdc, leaving behind 
a certain' amount of reridnal cytoplasm containing the pigment 
grains. Besides the difference in the time taken by the complete 
process of schizogony in the various species (see above), there are 
distinctions in the composition of the rosettes. Thus, in Lave- 
ramUi thie number of merozoites formed is very variable ; in 
Plasmodium vivax(iht tertian parasite) there are only few (9 to 1 2) 
merozoites, but in P. malartae (the quartan form) they are more 
numerous, from to 24. The liberated merozoites proceed to 
infect fresh blood corpuscles and a new endogenous cycle is 
started. 

After asexual multiplication has gone on for some time, sexual 
forms become developed. According to Schaudinn, the stimulus 
which determines the production Of gametocytes instead of 
schizonts is the reaction of the host (at the height of a 
fever period) upon the parasites. A young trophozoite which 
is becoming a gametocyte is distinguished from one which 
gives rise to a schizont by its much slower rate of growth, 
and the absence of any vacuoles in its cytoplasm. The 
gametocytes themselves are characterized by their peculiar 
shape, like that of a sausage, whence they are very generally 
known as “ crescents.” Male and female gametocytes are 
distinguished (roughly) by the arrangement of the pigment- 
grains ; in the former, they are fairly evenly scattered throughout 
the cytoplasm, but in the megagametocytes the pigment tends 
to be aggregated centrally, around the nucleus. As they become 
full-grown and mature, however, the gametocytes lose their 
crescentic form and assume that of an oval, and finally of a 
sphere. At the same time, they are set free from the remains 
of the blood corpuscle. . The spherical stage is practically the 
Ihnit of development in the Vertebrate host, although, sometimes, 
the nucleus of the microgame tocyte may proceed to division. 
The “ crescents ” of the pernicious p^asite afford a very 
ixnpc^ant diagnostic difference from the pmetocytes of both 
species of Plasmodium, which have the ordinary, rounded shape 
of the schizonts. In the case of the latter, points such as their 
slower growth, their less amoeboid character, and their size 
furnish the means of distinction. 

When a gnat or mosquito sucks blood, all phases of the parasite 
in the peripheral circulation at that point may succeed in passii^ 
into the msect. If this occurs sJl trophic and schizogenic 
phases are forthwith digested, and the survival of the sexual 
phases depends entirely upon whether the insect is a gnat or 
mosquito. Only in the latter case can further development of 
the gametocytes go on ; in other words, only the genus Anopheles, 
and not the genus Culex, furnishes specific hosts for the malarial 
parasites. This is a biological fact of considerable importance 
m connexion with the prophylactic measures against malaria* 
In the stomach of an Anopheles, the gametocytes quickly 
proceed to gamete-formation. The nucleus of the microgameto* 
cy te divides up, and the daughter-nuclei pass to the perqirihery^ 
The surface of the body grows out into long, whip-like processes, 
of which there are usually 6 to 8 (probably the t}T)ical number 
is 8) ; each is very motile, in this respect strongly resembling 
a flagelbm, Thk phase may also develop in dra^n blood, 
which has, of course, become suddenly cooled by the exposure ; 
and it seems evident that it is the change in temperature, from 
the warm to the cold-blooded host, which brings about the 
development of the actual sexual elements. Earlier observers 
regards the phase just described as representing another 
arasite altoget^r, of a Flagellate nature— whence the well- 
nown term, Pelymiiu^ lor ^ : and even more recent workm, 
such as Labbi who connectedfrit with the malarial parasite. 
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failed to appreciate iti true significance^ and couf 
sidered it rather as» a degeneiationVappearaiice. 
The iiiicro*«ametes soon hoerate theinsefves from 
the residual cytoplasm of die parent and swim 
away in search of a megagamete ; each is a very 
slender, wavy ii^unent, composed largely of chrom' 
atic substance. The finer details of structure of 
the microgamete of a malarial parasite cannot be 
said, however, to be thorougUy known, and it is 
by no means impossible that its structure is really 
ti^panifonn, as, according to Schaudinn ’s great 
work, is the case with the merozoites and 
sporozoites. 

The megagametocyte becomes a megagamete 
directly after a process of matuiation, which 
consists m the expulsion of a certain amount of 
nuclear substance. The actual conjugation is quite 
similar to the process in Coccidia, and the resulting 
zygote perfectly homologous. . In the present case, 
however, the zygote does not at once secrete an 
oocyst, with a thick resistant wall ; on the contrary> 
it changes its shape, and becomes markedly gre* 
gariniform and active, and is known for this 
reason as an ookinete. The ookinete passes through 
the epithelial layer of the stomach, the thinner and 
more pointed end leading the way, and comes to 
rest in the connective tissue forming the outer layer 
of the stomach-wall (fig. 2 ), Here it becomes 
rounded and cyst-like, and grows considerably ; 
for only a thin, delicate cyst-membrane is secreted^ 
which does not impede the abso^tion of nutriment. 
Meanwhile, the nucleus has divided into several, 
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From TnaHn Zooi9gy, 

Fig. 1. — Diagram of the complete life-cycle of the parasite of pernicious malaria, 
Lawrania malariMt Gr. et Fel, The stages on the upper side of the dotted line are 
those fou^ in human blood ; below the dotted line are seen the phases through which 
the parasite passes in the intermediate host, the mosquito. Plan and arrangement 
chiefly after Neveu-Lcmaire ; details of the figures founded on those of Grassi, 
Schaudinn (Leuckart's ZoologischB Wandtafeln), Ross and others. 

r.-V. and 6-10 show the schizogony. 

VI.-XII., The sexual generation. 

XllL, The motile zygote; 

XIV.-XTX., Sporogony. 

I. -IT!., Young amoebulae in blood- 
corpuscles. 

IV. , Older, actively amoeboid tropho- 

zoite. 

V. , Still older, less amoeboid tropho- 

zoite. 

6, Mature schizont. 

7, Schizont, with nucleus dividing 
up. 

8, Young rosette stage, 
y, Fully formed rosette stage. 

10, Merozoites free in the blood by 

breaking down of the coipuscle. 

VI. , Yofinj indifterent gainet0C3rte. 

VIL, a, Male cre.scent. 

VII. , 6, Female crescent. 

Vin.. a and 6, T^he gametocytes b<^om- 

Ing oval. 


a and 6, Spherical gametocytes ; 
in the mede (IX. a) the nucleus has 
divided up. 

a and h. Formation of gametes; 
in the male (X. a) the so-called 
flagella or male gametes fff) are 
thrown out, one of them is seen 
detached ; in the female (X. 6) a 
portion of the nucleus has been 
expelled. 

XI. , A male gamete penetrating a 

female gamete at a cone of re- 
ception formed near the nucleus. 

XII. , Zygote with two pronuclei in 
Proximity. 

XIII. , Zygote in the motile stage 
(vermicule or odkinete). 

XIV. , Encysted zygote (o6c3rst). 

XV. , Commencing multiplication of the 
nuclei in the odeyst. 

XVI. , Odeyst with numerous sporo- 
blasts. 


From LankeHtur's Trtaiist oh Zoology, 

Fig. 2. — Stomach of a mosqy^ 
with cysts of Haemosporidia«, 

Ross.) ^ : /gM ; 

oes^ Oesophagus, Malpighian 

5/, Stomach, tubules. 

cy, Cysts. int, Intestine. 

around each of which the cytoplasm becomes seg- 
mented. Each of these segments blastophores,” 
** zoidophores **) is entirely comparable to a sporb- 
blast in the Coccidian oocyst, the chief difference 
being that it never forms a spore ; moreover the 
segments or sporoblasts in the oocyst of a malarial 
parasite are irregular in shape and do not become 
completely separated from one another, but 
remain connected by thin cytoplasmic strands. 
Repeated multiplication of the sporoblast-nuclei 
next takes place, with the result that a great 
number of little nuclei are found all round the 
periphery. A corresponding number of fine cyto- 
plasmic processes grow out from the surface, e^h 
carrying a nucleus with it, and in this manner a 


XVII., Commencing for- 
mation of sporo- 
zoites. 

XVIII., Full-grown oocyst 
crammed with npc 
sporozoites; on one 
ude the cyst has burst 
and the ^ordzoites 
are escaping. 


XIX,, Free efporozoites, 
showing their changes 
pf form. 

n, Nucleus of the parasite; 
p, Melanin pigment. ; 

//, *• Flagella.^ 
sp^ bLj Sporoblasts.. 
r. n,, Residual nuclei, 
f. P., Residual protpplaM. 
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hum number of slender, slightily sickle-shqwd' germs or sporo* 
zoms (*• Haste,” zoids,” &c.) are formed, Eadi oocyst may 
contain from lumdreds to thous^ds of sporozbites^ 

Wbea tl^ sporogony (whioh lasts about so days) is completed, 
the ooeyst lUpturn and the sporozoites are set fr^ into the 
body-cavity, leaving behind a large quantity of resicUml cyto- 
plasm,' including pkpnent grains, &c. The . sporgizoites are 
carried about by me blood-stream ; ultmmtely, however, 
apparently by virtue of tome chemotactic attraction, they 
practically all collect in the salivary glands, fitting the secretory 
cells and also invading the ducts. ^ When the mosquito next 
bites a man, numbers of them are injected, together with the 
minute drop of saliva, into his blood, where they begm a fresh 
endogenous cycle. 

There is only one other point with regard to the life-history 
that need be mentioned. With the lapse of time all trophic and 
schizogonic (asexual) phases of tlie parasite in the blood die off. 
But it has long been known that malarial patients, apparently 
quite cured, may suddenly exhibit all lire symptoms again, 
without having incurred a fresh infection. Schaudinn has 
investigated the cause of this recurrence, and finds that it is 
due to the power of the megagametocytes, which are very 
resistant and long-lived, to undergo a kind of parthenogenesis 
under favourable c.onditions and give rise to the ordinary asexual 
schizonts, which in turn can repopulate the host with all the other 
phases. Microgametocytes, on the other hand, die off in time 
if they cannot pass into a mosquito. 

Various types of form are to be met with among the Haemo- 
sporidia. In one, characteristic of most (though not of absolutely 

all) parasites of warm-blooded Vertebrates, the tropho- 

zoites are of irregular amoeboid shape ; hence this section 
fiftnfatT" generally known as the Haemamoebidae, In anotlicr 
characteristic of the parasites of cold-blooded 
ifl Vt-’rtebrates, the body possesses a definite, vermiform, i.e. 

cych when Z^I?*^*^niform shape, wliich is retained during the intra- 
hmowtt* corpuscular as well as during the free condition; this 
section comprises the Haemogregarinidhe, Allied to this 
latter type of form are the trophozoites of Piroplasma^ which are 
normally pear-shaped ; they diner, however, in being very minute, 
and, moreover, exhibit considerable polymorphism, rod-like (so- 
called bacillary) and ring-forms being of common occurrence. It is 
important to note that in a certain species of Haemogregarim (fig. 3) 


bodies. Sohabdian was the first to notice this chamctCr^ fit Pfn>- 
Mamm sams, and his observation has since been confirmed by Whe.» 
Moreover, Bmmpt has also noticed nuclear dimorphism 'ki the 
ookinete of a species of Maemogregmifm in a leech (as the Inverter 
brate host) — a oiglify important observation. 
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form of s: ^ 

case in Piroplasma (fig. 4) and also in Haemogregarina higemina just 
retexed to. From this result the pairs of Individuals ("* twins *’) 
so often found in the corpuscles. In addition, however, at any rate 
in PiroplasmhfAt is probable that multiple division (more allied to 
ordinary schiaogony) also takes place ; such is the case, according 
to Laveran, in P. , and the occurrence at times of four parasites 

in a corpuscle, arranged In a cruciform manner, is most l&ely to he 
thus cxplaini^. Labb6 has described schizogony in HalUriditm 




From Liuikeiiter'a Trtaiist an Zoology, 


* J- 

From Lftnke&ter‘s Treatise on Zootomy. 

Fig. 4. — Development and schizogony of Piroplasma higetninum 
in the blood-corpuscles of the ox. (Afti*r Laveran and Nicolle.) 

а, Youngest form. g, h, Various forms of the 

б, Slightly older. twin parasite, 

c and (i, Division of the nucleus, k and /, Doubly infected cor- 
e and /, Division of the body of puscles. 

the parasite. 

danilewskyi as taking place in a rather peculiar manner ; the parasite 
becomes much drawn-out and haltor-like. and the actual division is 
restricted to its two ends, two clumps of merozoites being formed, 
at first connected by a narrow strand of unused cytoplasm, which 
subsequently disappears. Some doubt, however, attaches to this 
account, as no one else appears to have seen the process. For the 
rest, schizogony takes place more or less in the customary way, 
allowing for variations in the mode of arrangement of the merozoites. 
It remains to be noted that in Karyolysus lacertarum^ according to 
Labb^, two kinds of schizont are developed, which give rise, respec- 
tively, to micromerozoites and megamerozoites, in either case 
enclosed in a delicate cytocyst. This probably corresponds to 
an early sexual differentiation (such as is found among certain 
Coccidia (g.f^), the micromerozoites producing eventually micro- 
gametocytes, the others megagametocytes. 

It has now been recognized for some time that the sexual 
(exogenous) part of the life-cycle of all the Haemamoebidae takes 
place in an invertebrate (Insectan) hOvSt, and is fundamentally 
similar to that above described in those cases where it has 
been followed. In contradistinction to the malarial parasites, 
this host, in the Avian forms (Haemoproteus and Halteridium)? 
is a species of Culex and not of Anopheles ; in other woros. 






The form of the parasite 
found free in the blood- 


FxG.3.--Ha^wogregflriwa6ig«m»iia, Laveran, from tAe blood of blennies. pmete-formarion, conjugarion and subsequent sporozoite- 
(After liveran. magnified aliout 1800 diameters.) J" wly go on in the ^er. On 

' ® , . , ; ^ the other hand, in the case of the Haemogregarines, it was 

which assume the form of thought until quite lately that the entire life-history, including 
the free parasite, as seen in comugation and sporogony, went on in the Vertebrate host ; 
d^e esiaf. and only in 1902 Hintze described what purported to be the 

N, Nucleus of the blood -cor- complete life-history of Lankesterella {Drepanidium) ranarum 
puscle, undergone in the frog. This view was rendered obsolete by 

«, Nucleus of the parasite. The the work of Siegel and Schaudinn, who demonstrated the 
outline of the blood-corpuscle occurrence of an alternation of hosts and of generations 
is indicated by a thick black jn the case of Haemogregarina stepanovi, parasitic in a 


Parasite within a blood -cor- 

S uscle, preparing for division ; 

fo nucleus has already 
divided. 

The parasite has divided into 
two rounded corpuscles. 


line. 


the young trophozoites markedly resemble Piroplasma in their 
pyriform appeamnee ; and a further point of agreement between the 
two forms is mentioned below. Lastly there is the Avian genus 
HaUeridium, the trophozoites of which are characteristically bean- 
shaped or renxform. True Haemogregarines also differ in other slight 
pmnts from Haemamoobae.*' Thus the young endoglobular tremho- 
zoite does not exhibit a ring (vacuolar) phase ; and the cytoplasm 
never contains, at any period, the characteristic melanin pi^ent 
above noted. In some species of Haemogregarina the parasite, while 
mtracorpuscular, becomes surrounded by a delicate membrane, 
the cytocyst ; on entering upon an active, " free " period, the 
cytocyst is ruptured and left behind with the remains of the corpusde. 
A very interesting cytological feature is the occurrence, in one or 
two Haemosporidia, of nuclear dimorphism, i.e, of a larger and 
smaHw chromatic body, probably con^arable to ftie trophic and 
kinetic nuclei of a Tryp^osome, or of the ** Leishman-Donovaa ** 


tortoise, and fo Karyolysus lacertarum ; the Invertebrate 
hosts, in which, in both cases, the sexual process is undergone, 
being respectively a leech {Placohdella) and a tick (Ixodes), With 
this discovery the main distinction (as supposed) between the 
Haemosporidia of warm and of cold-l)Iooded Vertebrates vanished. 
It was further acknowledged by Schaudinn (under whom Hintze 

* This does away with one of the principal reasons on ^cotint of 
which some authorities consider Piroplasma (LeishmanieC) donovani 
as quite distinct from other Piroplasmata (see Trypanosomes). 

• It must not be forgotten that one species of Halteridium (H. 
[Trypanoinarpha\ noctuae) is said to have well-marked trypaniform 

? bases in its life-cycle; these are preferably considered under 
'rypanosomes (^.v.), and therefore, to avoid repetition, are only 
thus alluded to here. Whether H, danilewskyi also becomes trypani- 
fbrm in certain phases, and how far it really agrees with the criteria 
of a Haemomridian above postulated, are matters which an not 
yet definitely raown. 

xn. 26 a 
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have been mentioned above. Soide antborities . would include: 
Lav$ranM in the genus Phjimodiumf gs difiering only spectficaQy 
from the other two forms. It has, m9r^ver, been suggested by 
Sergent that all three are merely different i^Mes of the same parasite, 
predominating at different seasons ; this idea cannot be regarded, 

From what is known of the 


had worked) that the latter, had been misled by Coccidian cysts and 
spores, which he took for those of Lanhstimba, The gametogony 
and s^rogony of HatmogrBgarina stepa$iQvi in the leech agree in 
essential particulars with the process above described. The micro- 
gametes are extremely minute, and the • sporozoites, which are „ 

developed in the salivary glands, where the motile ookinetes finally | however, as in any way {woved so to 
come to rest, are extremely spiroohaetiform ''—the full 
significance of this latter fact being, perhaps, not 
appreciated. 

Christophers recently described some remarkable 
phases iWhkh be regarded as belonging to the cycle of 
Iia$mogr$garifia gerbtlli (one of the few Mammalian 
Haemogregarines known) in a kmse {Hatfnaiopinui), 
la a private communication, however, the author 
states ttiat he has probably mistaken phases in the 
development of an ordinal^ gregarino parasite in 
the louse for part of the Ufe-cyclc of this Haemo- 
gregarine. 

The Mammalian parasite Piroplasma is the one about 
whose Ufe*hi$tuiy our knowledge is most vague. 

Besides the typical and generally occurring forms, ^ 

others have also been observed in the blood, but it b and c, Ulder trophozoite, 
is doubtful how far these are to he looked upon as if and e, Sporulation. 
normal; for instance, Bowhill and Le Doux have Precocious sporulation with few 
describe, in various species, a phase in which a long, merozoites. 

slender pseudopodial-lilce outgrowth is present, with a Sporulation of a ^uU - grown 
swelling at the distal end. It is, moreover, quite 
uncertain which arc the sexual forms, comparable to 

large pear-shaped forms as such 



ft. b. 

From Lankeiter'f Ttwtist on Zoology, 

Fig. 5. — HaemoproUui daniUwskyi, Kruse (parasite of various birds), x about 
1200. a, 6, c and / from the chaffinch ; d and e from the lark. (After Labb^.) 


Young trophozoite in a blood- 
corpuscle. 


schizont, with numerous mero- 
zoites. 

Gametocytej 

Nucleus of blood-corpusole. 

Nucleus of parasite. 

Pigment, 
ms, Merozoites. 
f.p, Residual protoplasm. 
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gametocytes. Doflein regards large pear-shaped forms as 
(megagametocytes ?), which become spherical when maturing ; 
and Nocard and Motas have figured amoeboid, irregular forms, 
with ths iiucleus fragmented ana possessing fiagclla-like processes 
(poaribly microgametes ?). The Invertebrate host is well known to 
ho, in the case of all sjx^cies, a tick ; tlnis bovine piroplasmosis 
IP, bigeminum) in America is conveyed by Ithipicephalus annulatus 
(Boopnilus bovis)^ canine piroplasmosis {P, canU) in South Africa 
by Ha$maphysalis leachi (and perhaps Dermacenior feHctUaiui)^ 
and so on. The manner in which the infection is transmitted by 
the tick varies greatly. In some cases ($,g, P, bigeminum and P, 
canis) only the generation subsequent to that which receives the 
infection (l>y feeding on an infected ox) can transmit it back again 
to another ox ; in other words, true hereditary infection of the ova 
in the mother-tick is found to occur. The actual period in the life of 
the daughter-tick at which it can ednvey the infection apparently 
varies. On the other hand, in the case of East Afric*an coast-fever, 
Thciler found that hereditary infection does not occur, the same 
generation transmitting the parasite (P. parvum) at different periods 
of life. Little is certainly known regarding the jihascs of the parasite 
which are passed through in the tick. Ligni^res has observed a kind 
of multiple fissuon in the stomach, several very minute bodies, 
consisting mostly of chromatin, being formed, which may serve for 
endogenous reproduction. Koch has published on account of certain 
curious forms of P, bigeminum, in which the body is produced into 
many stiff, ray-like processes, giving the appearance of a star; 
according to him fusion of such forms takes place, and the resulting 
zygote becomes rounded, perhaps transitional to the pear-shaped 
forms. 

The classification and nomenclature of the Haemosporidia arc 
in a very unsettled condition. For an account of the various systems 
cimmmiHeM modifications hitherto adopted, the article of Minchin 
J'.vJ***”®** (see under Sporozoa ; Dibliography) should be consulted. 
tiott. With the realization that the life-luslory in the case of the 
'* Haeinamocbac *' and the Haemogregarines is fundamentally 
similar in type, the chief reason for grouping them as distinct sub- 
orders has disappeared. It is most convenient to regard them as 
separate, but closely allied families, the Plasmodidae {** Haem^ 
amoebidae *') and the Haemogregarinidae, The Piroplasmata, on the 
other hand, constitute another family, which is better placed in a 
ilistinct section or sub-order. In addition there are, as already 
noted, two or three genera whose systematic iiosition must be con- 
sidered ns quite uncertain. One is the well-known Haltetidium of 
LabbC*, parasitic in various birds ; the tj^e-species is H. danilewskyi 
(Gr. and Fcl). Another is the much-debated parasite of white 
biood-coxpusclos (leucocytes), originally described in birds by 
Oanilewsky under the name of Leucocytozoon, a form of which has 
been recently observed in Mammals. 

In conclusion, the chief members of the above-mentioned families 
may be enumerated. 

Fam. Plasmodidae V* Haemamoebidae '*). 

Gcnn.s Laverania, Gr. and Fel. (syn. Hogmamoenas, Ross), for L. 
malarioe, Gr. and Fel. (synn. L, s. Plasmodium, s. Haemamoeba,** 
Ac., ptaecox s. immaculatumy &€.), the parasite of pernicious malaria. 
Genus Plasmodium, March, and Cclli tlaemamoeba **) for 

P, v%vjax^y\A P, malarias, the tertian and miartan parasite, respec- 
tively. There is also a form known in apes, P, kochi. Genus Haemo^ 
prolens, Kruse (syn. Proteosoma), for H, danilewskyi (syn. Proteosoma 
grassi, Plaisf^dtum praecox, ic,), parasitic in numerous birds. 
Recently,: another form has been described, from reptiles, which 
Castellani and Willey have termed Haemocystidium simondi 

Remarks , — The distinguishing characters of the malarial parasites 


morphology and mode of manifestation of these forms, the diffef ences 
between Laverania and the two species of Plasmodium are consider- 
ably more pronounced than those between P, vivax and P, malarine ; 
if the latter are to be considered as distinct species, the first-named 
is probably generically distinct. Luhe, it may be noted, in his recent 
comprehensive account of the Hacmatozoa, also takes this view. 
Lastly, whatever be the correct solution of the above problem, 
there is certainly not sufficient justification for including the Avian 

g enus Haemoproteus, as also only a species of Plasmodium, which is 
one by some. Its different Vertebrate habitat, and also the fact 
that its Insectan definitive host is Culex and not Anopheles, differ- 
entiate it sharply from Laverania and Plasmodium, 

Fam. Haemogregarinidae ^ — The different genera are characterized 



From Litnicester’s Treatiso on Zoology, 

Fig, 6. — Haemogregarina stepanovi, Danilewsky (par. Emys and 
Cistudo), phases of the schizogony, {a-e and ; after Laveran ; /-f 
after B6mer.) x 1000 to 1200 diameters. 


a, Blood-corpuscle with young 

trophozoite. 

b, Older trophozoite. 

c, Full-grown trophozoite, ready 

to leave the corpuscle. 
d and e. Trophozoites free in the 
blood -plasma, showing 
changes of form. 

/-f. Trophozoites, still within the 
blood-corpuscle (not drawn), 
showing the structure of the 
nucleus, the coarse chroma- 
toid granules in the proto- 
plasm and the manner in 


which the para.site grow.s 
into the (J -shaped Haemo- 
gregarine without increase of 
body-mass. 

Commencement of sporula- 
tion ; the nucleus has divided 
into eight nuclei, and the 
body of the parasite is 
beginning to divide up into 
as many merozoites within a 
blood-corpuscle. 

N, Nucleus of the blood-cor- 
puscle. 

n, Nucleus of the parasite. 


chiefly by their size relative to the blood-corpuscles, and their dis- 
position in the latter. Here, again, it has b^ suggested to unite 
the various types all in one genus, Haemogregarina, but this seems at 
least premature when it is ren^embered how little is known in most 
cases of the life -cycle, which, may prove to exhibit important 
divergences. 

Genus Haemogregarina, Danilewsky (syn. Danilewskya, Labbe). 
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The bo4y oi the pmfite exceedi the bk) 9 d«<K»rin^e In lengthi 
when adult, and is bent ‘upon itself, lihe a A ve^ gipeat numper 
of species ate known, mostly ftom rM>til«is end fishes ; amoi^ thefn 
may be mentioned H. sUpanovi (dg. 6), fftim and Cf5fiMfo, 
whose sexualHQycle in a leech has been. woihed out by Siegel (see 
above), H. d0lagsi, from Rof'a, H, kig^minut from bleiinies, and H, 
simonatf from soles. Recently one or two Mammalian forms have 
been observed, H. gerbtUi, from an Indian rat {GirbiUus), and H. 
faculif from the jerboa. 

Genus Lankesterella, Labb6 (83m. DtepanidiUmy Lankesier). The 
parasite is not more than three-quarters the length of the corpumle. 
Z. rananm from Rana is the type-species; another, recently described 
by |!'antham, is JL. tritonis, from the ntewt. 

Genus Kavyolysus^ LabTO. The parasite does not exceed the cor- 
puscle in length; the forms inauded in this genus, moreover, 



From Lanke»ter'» TrttUUt oh Zootogy, 

Fig. 7 . — Katyolysus lacertarum (Danil.), in the blood-corpuscles of 
Lacerta fnuralis, showing the effects of the parasite upon the nucleus 
of the corpuscle. In c and d the nucleus is broken up. N, Nucleus 
of the coi^uscle ; w, nucleus of the parasite, seen as a number of 
masses of chromatin, not enclosed by a distinct membrane. (After 
Marceau.) 


although not actually intranuclear, have a marked karyolytic and 
disintegrating action upon the nucleus of the corpuscle. The type- 
species is the well-known K, laceriarum, of lizards ; another is K. 
{tiaemogregarina) viperini^ from Tropidonoius, 

In the section of the Pifoplasmata there is only the genus PtVo- 
piasma^ Patton (synn. Bahe&ia^ Starcovici, Pyrosoma, Smith and 
kilbome), the principal species of which are as follows: P. bu 
geminum, the cause of Texas cattle-fever, tick-fever (Hinder-malaria) 
of South Africa, and P, bovis^ causing haemoglobinuria of cattle in 
Southern Europe ; there is some uncertainty as to whether these two 
are really distinct ; P. cants ^ P. avis and P. equi associated, respec- 
tively, with those animals. Lately, a very small form, P. parvum, 
has been described by Theiler in Rhodesia, which cau.ses East- 
Af rican coast-fever ; and another, P. muris, has been observed in 
white rats by Fantham. 
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(H. M. Wo.) 

HAETZER, or Hetzer, LUDWIG (d. i529)> Swiss divine, 
was bom in Switzerland, at Bischofszell, in Thurgau. He 
studied at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and began his career in a 
chaplaincy at Wadenswil, on the Lake of Zurich. At this time 
his attaclment to the old faith was tempered by a mystical turn, 
and by a devotion to the prophetical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he studied in the original. By 1523 we find him 
in Zurich, where he published, at first anonymously and in 
Latin {Judicium Dei), later with his name and in German 
(Sept. 24, 1523), a small tract against the religious use of images, 
and bearing motto attached to all his subsequent works, 

“ 0 Got erlosz die (or dein) Gefangnen ” (“ 0 God, set the 
prisoners free ”). An attempt to give effect to the teaching of 
this (frequently reprinted) tract was followed by a public religious 
disputation, of which Haetzer drew up the official account. 
In 1524 he brought out a tract on the conversion of the Jews, 
and published a German version of Johann Bugenhiigen’s 
brief exposition of the epistles of St Paul (Ephesians to Hebrews) ; 
in the dedication (dated Zurich, June 29, 1524) he undertakes 
to translate Bugenhagen’s comment on the Psalter. He then 
went to Augsburg, bearing Zwingli’s introduction to Johann 
Frosch. Here he came for a time under the influence of Urbanus 
Regius, and was for a short time the guest of Georj} Regcl. 
Returning to Zurich, he was in intercourse with leading Ana- 
baptists (though his own position was simply the disuse of infant 
baptism) till their expulsion in January 1525. Again resorting 
to Augsburg, and resuming work as corrector of the press for 
his printer Silvan Ottmar, he pushed his views to the extreme 
of rejecting all sacraments, reaching something like the mystical 
standpoint of the early Quakers. He was expelled from Augs- 
burg in the autumn of 1525, and made his v^y through Constance 
to Basel, where Oecolampadius received him kindly. He trans- 
lated into German the first treatise of Oecolampadius on the 
Lord’s Supper (in which the words of institution are taken 
figurativdy), and proceeding to Zurich in November, published 
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hit venion there in Februairy 1526^ a ]prefa6e dudaithing 
connexion with the Anabaptists* His relations iinth Zwingu 
were difficult ; returning to Basel he publisbed duly 18, 1526) 
his translation of Malachi, with Oeoolampadins^s exposition, 
and with a preface reflecting on ZwinigU^ This he fallowed by 
a version of Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxvii. He next went to Strassburg, 
and was received by Wolfgang Capito* At Strassburg in the 
late autumn of 1526 he fell in with Hans Dengk^ Denck, who 
collaborated with him in the production of his opus magnum^ 
the translation of the Hebrew Prophets, AUe Proph^fen nach 
hebraisher Sprack verteutschL The preface is dated Worms^ 
3 April 1527 ; and there are editions, Worms, 13 April 1527, 
folio; Augsburg, 22 June 152^, folio; Worms, 7 Sept. 1527, 
16® ; and Augsburg, 1528, foKo. It was the first Protestant 
version of the prophets in German, preceding Luther's, by five 
years, and highly spoken of by him. Haetzer and Denck now 
enter^ on a propagandist mission from place to place, with 
some success, but of short duration. Denck died at B^el in 
November 1527* Haetzer was arrested at Constance in the 
summer of 1528. After long imprisonment and many examina^ 
tions he was condemned on the 3rd of February 1529 to die by 
the sword, and the sentence was executed on the following day. 
His demeanour on the scoflold impressed impartial witnesses, 
Hans Zwkk and Thomas Biaurer, who speak warmly of his 
fervour and courage. The Dutch Baptist Mart3rrology describes 
him as ** a servant of Jesus Christ.” The Moravian Chronicle 
says he was condemned for the sake of divine truth.” His 
papers included an unpublished treatise against the' essential 
deity of Christ, which was suppressed by Zwingli ; the only 
extant evidence of his anti-trmitarian views bemg contained 
in eiffht quaint lines of German verse preserved in Sebastian 
Franlc^s Chronica. The discovery of his heterodox Christology 
(which has led modem Unitarians to regard him as their proto- 
martyr^ was followed by chaiges of loose living, never heard of 
in his lifetime, and destitute 01 evidence or probability. 

See Brcitinger, Anecdote quaedam de L. H.** in Musoinm Hel* 
v§Houm (17416), parts 21 and 23; Wallace, AnHtrinitarian Biography 
(1850) ; Duicb Martyroiogy (Wanserd KaoUys Society) (X856).: Th. 
tCeun, in Hauck’s ReaUncyhlopMie (1899). (A^ Go.*) 

HAFIZ. Shams-ud-din Mahommed, better known by his 
UAhaUtus or nom 4e plum of Hftfiz, was one the mCst 
celebrated writers of Persian lyrical poetry. He was born at 
Shiraz, the capital of Fars, in the early part of the 8th century 
of the Mahommedan era, that is to say, m the 14th of our own. 
The exact date of his birth is unoertaia, but he attained a ripe 
old agje and died in 791 A.a. (a.d. 13S8). This is the date 
given m the chronogram which is engraved on his tomb, althou^ 
several Persian biographers give a (iterant year. Very little 
is actually known about his life, which appears to have been 
passed in retirement in Shiraz, of whidi he always speaks in 
terms of affectionate admiration. He was a subject of the 
Muzaffar princes, who ruled in Shiraz, Yazd^ Kirmon and Ispahan, 
until the dynasty was overthrown by Timur (Tamerlane). Of 
these princes his especial patrons were Shah Shujf and Shah 
Mansur. He early devoted himself to the study of poetry and 
theology, and also became learned in m3r8tic j^ulosophy, which 
he studied under Shaik Mahmud ‘Atl^r, chief of aa order of 
dervishes. Hftfiz afterwards enrolled himself in the same order 
and became a professor of Koranic exegesis in a college which 
his friend and patron Haji Kiwam*ud<<lin, the vizier, specially 
founded for him. This was probaUy the reason of his adopting 
the sobriquet of Hftfiz (” one who remembers ”), which is tecniuc- 
ally applied to any person who has learned the Koran by heart. 
The restraints of an ascetic life seem to have been very little to 
Hftfiz’s taste, and his loose conduct and wme-bibhitig propensities 
drew upon him the severe censure of his monastic colleagues. 
In revenge he satirises them unmercifully tAJhis verses, and smom 
loses aa opportunity of alluding to their hypocrisy. Hfifiz’s 
fame as a was soon rapidly spread throu^^^t tbe Mahom<* 
medaa W01U9 and several powerful monaxdxs sent him presents 
and pressing mvitations to visit them. Amongst od^ers he was 
invilskl by MahmOd Shah Bahmasii, who reigned in the soudi 


of bdia. After croz^ing the Indtxs i^d passing through Lahore 
he t^ched Hormuz, and on board a yezi^ sent ifor 

him by the Indian princci & seems, however^ to have been a 
bad whr, and, hav^ invented an excuse for heinjg put ashore, 
madO the best of his way b^ck to Shirkr. Some biographies 
narrate a story of an interview between Hftfiz and the invader 
Timur. ' The latter sent for turn and asked angrily, ” Art thou 
he who was so bold as to offer my two great cities Samarkand 
and Bokhara for the black mole on my mistress’s cheek,” 
alluding to a weH-known verse in ope of his odes. “ Yes, sire,” 
neplied Hftfiz, ^ and it is by such acts of generosity that I have 
brought myself to such a state of destitution that I have 
now to solicit your bounty.” Timur was so pleased at his ready 
wit that b6 dismissed tj^;ppet with a handsome present. Un- 
fortunately for the trufti of this story Timur did not capture 
Shiraz t 31 A.i>. 1393, whde the latest date that can be assigned 
to Hafiz’s death' is 1391^ Of his private life little or nothing is 
known. One^ his poems is said to record the death of his wife, 
another that of a favourite unmarried son, and several others 
speak of his love for a girl called Shdkh i Nabat, ” Sugar-cane 
branch,” and this is almost all of his personal history that can 
be gathered from His writings. He was, like most Persians, 
a Smite by religion, believing in the transmission of the office 
of Im&m (head of the Moslem Qiurch) in the family of Ali, 
cousin of the prophet, and rejecting the Haditk (traditional say- 
ings) of Mahomet, which form the Sunna or supplementary code 
of Mahommedan ceremonial law. One of his odes which contains 
a verse in praise of Ali is engraved on the poet’s tomb, but is 
omitted by Sudi, the Turkish editor and commentator, who 
was himself a rigid Sunnite. HAfiz’s heretical opinions and 
dissipated life caused difficulties to be raised by the ecclesiastical 
authorities on his death as to his mterment in consecrated 
ground. The question was at length settled by Hftfiz’s own 
works, which had then already begun to be used, as they are now 
throughout the East, for the purposes of divination, in the same 
manner as Virgil was employed in the middle ages for the divina- 
tion called Vitgiliame. Opening the book at random 

after pronouncing the customary formula asking for insiiiration, 
the objectors hit upon the following verse — ^*Tum not away 
thy foot from the bier of Hftfiz, for though immersed in sin, he 
will be admitted into Paradise.” He was accordingly buried 
in the centre of a small cemetery at Shiraz, now inducted in an 
endosure called the Hftfiziyelu 

His principal work is the Dfwdn, that is, a collection of short 
odes or sonnets called ghazals, and consisting of from five to 
sixteen baits or couplets each, ail the couplets in each ode having 
the same rhyme m the last hemistich, and the last coupletftlirays 
introducing the poet’s own nom de plume. The whole of ’these 
are arranged in alphabetical order, an arrangement which 
certainly facilitates reference but makes it absolutely impossible 
to ascertain their chronological order, and therefore ^tracts 
from their value as a means of throwing light upon the growth 
and development of bis genius or the incidents of his career. 
They are often held together by a very slender thread of con- 
tinuous thought, and few editions agree exactly in the order of 
the couplets. Still, a careful study of them, especially from the 
point of view indicated by the Sufiistic system of philosophy, 
will always show that a single idea does run throughout the 
whole. ^ The nature of these poems has been the subject of much 
discussion in the West, some scholars seeing in their anacreontic 
utterances nothing but sensuality and materialism, while others, 
foUowii^ the Oriental school, maintain that they are wholly 
and entirely mystic and philosophic. Something between the two 
would probably be nearer the truth. It must be remembered 
that Hftfiz was a professed dervish and Sufi, and that his ghazals 
were in all probability published from a takia, and arranged 
with at least a view to Sufiistic interpretatioa. At the same 
time it is ridiculous to suppose that the glowing image^, the 
gorgeous and often tender descriptions of naturm beauties, the 
fervent love passers, and ^ roistering drinking songs were 
composed in cool Uood or with (kdfoerate asoetic purpose. The 
beauty of Hftfiz’s poetry is that it is natural. It is the outcome 
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of a ferveat soul and a lofty genius delighting in nature and 
enjoying life ; Md it b the poet’s mbfortmie he lived in an 
age and amongst a people wheie rigid conventionality demanded 
that hb free and 4>ontaaeous thoughts diouid be recast in an 
artificial mould. 

Besides the Diwdn, Hftfis wrote a number of other poems; the 
Leipzig edition of his works contains 573 ghtaoh (forming the D\w&n\ 
42 hifas or fragments, 69 rubaHy&t or tetraatics, 6 masnaviyai or 
poems in rhyming couplets, 2 kasdid^ idylb or pane^rics, and 1 
mt/^hammes or poem fn five^Hne strophes. Other editions contain 
several tarjT-band or poems with a refrain. The whole DiwAn was 
translated into English prose by H« Wilberforce Clarke in 1891, 
with introduction and exhaustive commentary and bibliography ; 
a few rhyming versions of single poems by Sir William Jones, J. 
Nott, J. Hindley, Falconer, &c., are to be found scattered through 
the pages of the Omntal MiscMuny and other ji^riodicals, and a fine 
edition containing a verso rendering of the principal poems by H. 
BickncU appeared in 1875. Othej* Sections by S. Robinson (1875), 
A. Rogers (1889), J. H. M'CartUy (1893), and Gertrude L. Bell (1897). 
The principal German versions are by von Hammer Purgstall (1812), 
which gave the first impulse to Ckiethe's Westdsilichir Diwan ; a 
rhyming and rhythmical translation of a large portion of Hftfiz's 
works by Vinconz von Rosenzweig of Vienna (Vienna, 1858), which 
contains also the Persian text and notes ; Der Diwan des Schems- 
eddin Muhammed Hdfis^ by G. H. F. Nesselmann (Berlin, 1865), in 
which the rhyming system of the original is imitated. Besides these, 
the reader may consult d'Horbelot, Bihliothiaue orientaU, article 
“ Hafiz " ; Sir WUliain Ouseley's Oriental Collections (i797"-i798) ; 

A Specimen of Persian Poetry ^ or Odes of Hafiz ^ by John Richardson 
(London, 1802) ; Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, by Sir Gore 
Ouseley (Oriental Translation Fund, 1846) ; and an excellent article 
by Professor £. B. Cowell in Macmillan's Magazine (No. 177, July 
1874) ; J. Vullers, Vitae poetarum Persicorum (1839, twuislated 
from Daulatshah) ; S. Robinson, Persian Poetry for English Headers 
(1883). The best edition of the text is perhaps that edited by Her- 
mann Brockhaus of Leipzig (1854-1856). which is based on the re- 
cension of the Turkish editor Sudi, and contains his commentary 
in Turkish on the first eighty ehazals. See also H. £th6 in Gruindriss 
der iranischen Philologies ii. (Stras.sburg, 1896) ; P. Horn, Geschichte 
der persischen Literatur (Leipzig, iQoi). (E. H. P.) | 

HAG« (i) (Probably a shortened form of the 0 . Eng. hagtesse, 
hegtes, cognate with Ger. Hexe, witch, Dutch hecse), a word 
common during the 16th and 17 th centuries for a female demon 
or evil spirit, and so particularly applied to such supernatural 
beings as the harpies and fairies of classical mythology, and abo 
to witches. In modern usage the word is generally used pf a 
hideous old woman whose repulsive exterior is accompanied by 
malice or wickedness. The name is also used of an eel-like 
parasitic fish, Myxine glutinosa, allied to the lamprey. 

(2) A word common in Scottish and northern English dialects 
for an enclosed piece of wood, a copse. Thb is the same word 
as “ hedge ” (see Hedges) and ** haw.” “ Hag ” also means “ to 
cut,” and b used in Scotland of an extent of woodland marked 
out for felling, and of a quantity of felled wood. This word 
is also used of a cutting in the peat of a ** moss ” or bog,” 
and hence applied to the small plots of firm ground or heather 
in a bog ; it b common in the form moss-hags.” 

HAGEDORN, FRIEDRICH VON (i 7 oa-i 754 )> German poet, 
was born on the 2^d of April 1708 at Hamburg, where hb father, 
a man of scientific and literary taste, was Danish minister. 
He was educated at tlie gymnasium of Hamburg, and later 
(1726) became a student of law at Jena. Retumii^ to Hamburg 
in 1729, he obtained the appointment of unpaid private secretary 
to the Danish ambassador in London, where he lived till 1731. 
Hagedom’s return to Hamburg was foUowed by a period of great 
poverty and hardship, but in 1733 appomted secretary 

to the so-called Englbh Court ” {Englischer Hof) in Hamburg, 
a trading company founded in tt^ 23th century. He shortly 
afterwards married, and from this time had sufficient lebute 
to pursue his literary occupations till his death on the 28th of 
October 1754. H^edom is the first Gernjian poet wl^ ^ars 
unmistakable testimony to the natbn’s recovery i^om the 
devastation wrou^t by the Thirty Years’ War. He b emii^n^y 
a social poet. His light and graceful loye-songs and anacreontics, 
with their undisgubed joie de vivfe^ introduced a new npte into 
^ German lyric; ; hb fables laiid tales, in verse are hardly inferior 
in form and in delicate persiflage to those of hb master I411 
Fontaine, and his moralizing poetry re*echoes the philosopl^iy 
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of Horace. He exerted a dominant influence on the German 
lyric until latein the i8thcentury. 

The first ooUection of Hagedom's poems was published at Ham- 
burg shortly alter his return from Jena in 1729, under the title 
Versuch einiger Qei,ichte (reprinted by A. Sauer, Heilbronn, 1883). 
In 2738 appeared Versnch in poeHschen Pabeln und Erzdhlungen ; 
in 1742 a collection of his lyric poems, under the title SamnSuni 
neuar Oden und Lieder ; and his Moralische Gedichie in 1750. A 
collection of his gntire works was published at Hamb^ niter his 
death in 1757. best is J. T. Eschenburg's edition (5 vols., 
Hamburg, i8o<^. Selections of ms poetry with an excellent intro- 
duction in P. Muncker*s Anakreontiker und preussisch-patriotische 
Lyriher (Stuttgart, 1894). See also H. Schuster, P, van hagedorn 
und seine Bedeuiung /dr die deutsche Literatur (Leipzig, 1882}; W. 
J^enbrodt, Hagedorn und die Erzdhlung in Betmversen (Berlin, 

HAGEN, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH VON DER (lySo-^iSsfi), 
German phUologist, chiefly distinguished for hb researches in 
Old German literature, yvwi born at Schmiedeberg in Branden- 
burg on the 19th of February 1780. After studying law at 
the university of Halle, he obtained a legal appointment in the 
state service at Berlin, but in 1806 resigned thb office in order 
to devote himself exclusively to letters. In 1810 he was appointed 
professor extraordimrius of German literature in the university 
of Berlin ; in the following year he was transferred in a similar 
capacity to Breslau, and in 1821 returned to Berlin as professor 
ordinarius. He died at Berlip on the nth of June 1856. 
Although von der Hagen’s critical work b now entirely out of 
date, the chief merit of awakening an interest in old German 
poetry belongs to him. 

His principal publications ai'c the Nihelungenlied, of which he 
issued four editions, the first in 18 to and the last in 1842; the 
Minnesinger (Leipzig, 1838-1856, 4 vols. in 5 parts) ; Lieder der 
dltern Edda (Berlin, 1812) ; Gottfried von Strassburg (Berlin,. 1823) ; 
a collection of Old German tales under the title Oesamtabenteuer 
(Stuttgart, 1850, 3 vols.) and Das Heldenbuch (Leipzig, 1855). He 
also published uher die dliesim Darstellungen der Faustsage (Berlin, 
1844) ; and from 2835 he edited Das neue Jakrhuch der Berliniscken 
Gesellschaft fiir deutseke Spraclte und Altertumshunde. His corre- 
spondence with C. G. Heyne and G. F. Benecke was published by 
K. Dziatzko (Leipzig, 2893). 

HAGEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia. Pop. (1905), 77,498. It lies amid well-wooded hills 
at the confluence of the Ennepe with the Volme, 15 m. N.E. 
of Elberfeld, on the main line to Brunswick and !^rlin, and at 
the junetbn of important lines of railway, connecting it with the 
principal towns of tlie Westphalian iron district. It has five 
Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, an Old Catholic 
church, a synagogue, a gymnasium, realgymnasium, and a 
technical school with special classes for machine-building. There 
are also a museum, a theatre, and a prettily arranged municipal 
park. Hagen b one of the most flourbhing commercial towns 
in Westphalia, and possesses extensive iron and steel works, 
large cotton print works, woollen and cotton factories, manu- 
factures of leather, paper, tobacco, and iron and steel wares, 
breweries and distilleries. There are large limestone quarries 
in the vicinity and also an alabaster quarry. 

HAGENAU, a town of (jermany, in the imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, situated in the middle of the Hagenau Forest, 
on the Moder, and on the railway from Strassburg to Weissen- 
burg, 10 m. N,N.E. of the former city. Pop. (1905), 18,500. It 
has two Evangelical and two ancient Catholic churches (one 
dating from the 12th, the other from the 13th century), a 
gymnasium, a public library, a hospital, and a theatre. The 
principal industries are wool and cotton spinning, and the 
manufacture of porcelain, earthenware, boots, soap, oil, sparkling 
wines and beer. There is abo considerable trade in hops and 
vegetables. Hagenau b an important military centre and has 
a large garrison, including three artillery battalions. 

Hagenau dates from the beginning of the izth century, mid 
owes Its origin to the erection of a hunting lodge by the dukes 
of Swabia. The emperor Frederick I. suwoundl^ it with walls 
and gave it town rights in 2154. On the site of the hunting lodge 
he founded an imperial palace, in which were preserved the 
jewelled imperial crown, sceptre, imperial globe, and sword of 
Charlemagne. Subsequently it became the seat of the Landvogt 
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of Hagenau, the imperial advocatus in Lomr Alsace. Richard 
of Cornwall; kinjg of the Romans; made it an imperial city in 
1257. In 1648 it came into the posMssion of France; and in 
1673 Louis XIV. caused the fortifications tb be raxed. In 1675 
it was captured by imperial troops^ but in 1677 it was retaken 
by the French and nearly all destroyed by fire. In X871 it fell, 
with the rest of Alsace-Lorraine; into the possession of Germany. 

HAOENBAOH; KARL RUDOLF (1801-1874); German church 
historian; was born on the 4th of March x8oi at Basel; where his 
father was a practising physician. His preliminary education was 
received at a Pestalozzian school; and afterwards at the gym- 
nasium; whence in due course he passed to the newly reorganized 
local university. He early devot^ himself to theological studies 
and the service of the church; while at the same time cherishing 
and developing broad humanistic tendencies which found 
Expression in many ways and especially in an enthusiastic 
admiration for the writings of Herder. The years X820-1823 
were spent first at Bonn; where G. C. F. Lucke (1791-1855) 
cxertea a powerful influence on his thought, and afterwards at 
Berlin; where Schleiermacher and Neander became his masters. 
Returning in 1823 to Basel, where W. M. L. de Wette had re- 
cently been appointed to a theological chair, he distinguished 
liirnr>clf greatly by his trial-dissertation, Observationes historico- 
hermeneulicae circa Origenis methodum interpfetendae sacrae 
Scripturae ; in 1824 he became professor extraordinarius, and 
in 1829 professor ordinarius of theolo^. Apart from his 
academic labours in connexion with Uie history of dogjpaa and 
of the church; he lived a life of great and varied usefulness as a 
theologian, a preacher and a citizen; and at his “jubilee’’ 
not only the university and town of Basel but also the 
various churches of Switzerland united to do him honour. He 
died at Basel on the 7th of June 1874. 

Hagenbach was a voluminous author in many departments, 
but he is specially distinguished as a writer on church history. 
Though neither so learned and condensed as the contributions 
of Gieseler, nor so original and profound as those of Neander, 
his lectures arc clear; attractive and free from narrow sectarian 
prejudice. In dogmatics; while avowedly a champion of the 
“mediation theology” (Vermittelungstheologie), based upon the 
fundamental conceptions of Herder and Schleiermacher; he was 
much less revolutionary than were many others of his school. 
He sought to maintain the old confessional documents; and to 
make the objective prevail over the purely subjective manner 
of viewing theological questions. But he himself was aware 
that in the endeavour to do so he was not always successful, 
and that his delineations of Christian dogma often betrayed a 
vacillating and uncertain hand. 

His works include TabcUarische ObersiefU der Dogmengeschichis 
USiS) ; HncycUypddie «. Methodologie der theol, Wissenschaften (1833) ; 
Vorlesungen Uber IVesen u. Geschichte der Hefofmntion u. des Protestant 
tismus (1834 -1 8^^) ; Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1840-1841^ 3th 
ed., 1807; English transl., 18*50) ; Voriesungen iiber die Geschichte 
der alien Kirche (1853-1855) ; Vorlesttngcn Uber die Kirchen geschichte 
des MiUelcdters (1860-1861); Grundlinien der Homiletik u, Liturgik 
(1863); biographies of Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1564) and 
Oswald MyconiuH (1488-1552) and a Geschichte der theol, Schule 
Easels (i860); his Predigten (1858-1875), two volumes of poems 
entitled Luther u, seine Zeit (1838), and Gedichte (1846). The 
lectures on church history under the general title Voriesungen Uber 
die Kirchengeschichte von der dltesten Zeit bis mm jgten Jahrhundert 
were reissued in seven volumes (1868-1872). 

See especially tlie article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Eealencyhlopddie, 

HAQBNBEGK; CARL (1844- ); wild'-animal collectdr and 

dealer, was born at Hamburg in 1844. In 1848 his father 
purchased some seals and a Polar bear brought to Hamburg 
by a whaler; and subsequently acquired many other wild knimals. 
At the ago of twenty-one Carl Hagenbeck was given the whole 
collection; and before long had m^tly extended the business; 
so that in 1873 he had to erect large buildinp in Hambuig to 
house his animals. In 1875 he began to exhibit a collection of 
the representative animals of many countries; accompanied by 
troupes of the imtives of the renM^ive countries; throughout 
all the laige cities of Europe. The educarional vdue of these 
exhibitions was officially recognized by the French government; 


which in 1S9X awarded Hagenbeck tbe diploma of the Academy^ 
Most of tbe wild anixnola exhibited in music-halls and other 
popular places of entertainment througtout the world have 
come fhom Hngenbeck’s collection at SteUingen, near Hamburg. 

HAGERSTOWN; a city and the county-seat of Washington 
county, Maryland; U.SX, near Antietam Creek; about 86 m. 
by rau W.N.W. from Baltimore. Pop. (1890), iO;ii8; (1906), 
0* whom 1277 were negroes; (x9o6> estimate), tsfilS- 
Hagerstown is served by the Baltimore & OhiO; the Western 
Maryland, the Norfolk & Western, and Ac Cumberland Valley 
railways; and by an interurban electric line. It lies in a fertile 
valley overlooked by Sou A Mountain to the E. and North 
Mountain, more distant, to the W. The city is the seat of Kee 
Mar College (X852; non-sectarian) for women. Hagerstown 
is a business centre for the surrounding agricultural district, 
has good water power, and as a manufacturing centre ranked 
third in Ae state in 1905, its factory products being valued in 
that year at $3,o26;9oi, an increase of 66*3% over Aeir value 
in X900. Among the manufactures are flour, shirts, hosiery, 
gloves, bicycles, automobiles, agricultural implements, print 
paper, fertilizers, sash, doors and blinds, furniture, carriages, 
spokes and wheels. The municipality owns and operates its 
electric lighting plant. Hagerstown was laid out as a town in 
1762 by Captain Jonathan Hager (who had received a patent 
to 200 acres here from Lord Baltimore in 1739), was incor- 
porated in 1 791 . It was an important station on the old National 
(or Cumberland) Road. General R. £. Lee concentrated his 
forces at Hagerstown before the battle of Gettysburg. 

HAG-FI8H, Glutinous Hag, or Borer {Myxine)^ a marine 
fish which forms with Ae lampreys one of the lowest orders of 
vertebrates (Cyclostomata), Similar in form to a lamprey, it is 
usually found within the body of dead cod or .haddock, on the 
fiesh of which it feeds after having buried itself in the aMomen. 
When caught, it secretes a Aick glutinous slime in such quantity 
that it is commonly believed to have Ae power of converting 
water into glue. It is found in the North Atlantic and other 
temperate seas of the globe, being taken in some localities in 
large numbers, e,g, off the east coast of Scotland and the west 
coast of California (see Cyclostomata). 

HAGGADA, or ’Acada (literally “ narrative ”), includes the 
more homiletic elements of rabbinic teaching. It is not logically 
distinguishable from the halakha for the latter or forensic 
element makes up with the haggada the Midrash but, 

being more popular than the halakha, is often itself styled Ae 
Midrash. It may be described as the poetical and ethical element 
as contrasted with the legal element ki the Talmud {q*v,\ but 
Ae two elements are always closely connected. From one point 
of view the haggada, amplifying and developing the contents 
of Hebrew scripture in response to a popular religious need, may 
be termed a rabbinical commentary on the Old Testament, 
containing traditional stories and legends, sometimes amusing, 
sometimes trivial, and often beautiful. The haggada abounds 
in parables. The haggadic passages of Ae Talmud were collected 
in the Eye of Jacob, a very popular compilation completed by 
Jakob ibn IJabib in the ’i6th century. 

HAG6A1, in the Bible, the tenth in order of the “ minor 
prophets,” whose writings are preserved in Ae Old Testament. 
The name Haggai (’«, Gr. 'kyyam, whence Aggeus in the Eng- 
lish version of the Apocrypha) perhaps means “ born on the 
feast day,” “ festive.” But Wellhausen 1 is probably right in 
taking the word as a contraction for Hagariah (“ Yahweh hath 

f ’ ded ”); just as Zaccai ( 2 ^cchaeus) is known to be a contraction 
Zechariah. 

The book of Haggai contaw four short prophecies delivered 
between the first day of Ae sixA month and Ae twenty-fourth 
day of the ninA month — ^Aat is, between September and 
D^ember— of the second year of Darius Ae king. The king in 
question must be Darius Hystaspis (52X-4E5 b!c.). The langu^ 
Of the prophet in ii. 3 suggests the probability that he was himself 
one of Aose whose memories' reached across Ae seventy years 
Of Ae captivity, and that his prophetic work began in extremis 
• ' . ^ In Bleek'*8 'EinleiUmg, 4th ed., p. 434, 
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old age. This supposition agrees with the shortness of the 
period covered by his book, and with the fact that iSechariah, 
who began to prophesy in same autumn and was associated 
with Haggai’s labours (Ezra v. x), afterwards appears as the 
leading prophet in Jerusidem (Zech. viL We l^^w nothing 
further of the personal history of Haggai from the Bible. Later 
traditions may be read in Ckrpzov’s Introduction pars 3, cap. xvi. 
Epiphanius (Vitae prophetarum) says that be came up from 
Babylon while still young, propbesM the return, witnessed the 
building of the temple and received an honoured burial near 
the priests. Haggai’s name is mentioned in the titles of several 
psalms in the Septuagint (Psalms ocxxvii., cxlv.K:xlviii.) and 
other versions, but these titles are without value, and moreover 
vary in MSS. Eusebius did not find them in the Hexaplar 
Septuagint.^ 

In his first prophecy (i. i-xx) Haggai addresses Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, rebuking the p^ple for leaving the temple unbuilt 
while they are bus^ in providing panelled bouses for themselves. 
The prevalent famine and distress are due to Yahweh’s indigna- 
tion at such remissness. Let them build the house, and Yahweh 
will take pleasure in it and acknowledge the honour paid to Him. 
The rebuke took effect, and the people began to work at the 
temple, strengthened by the prophet’s assurance that the Lord 
was with them (i. 12-15). In a second prophecy (ii. 1-9) delivered 
in the following month, Haggai forbids the people to be dis- 
heartened by the apparent meanness of the new temple. The 
silver and gold are the Lord’s. He will soon shake all nations 
and their choicest gifts will be brought to adorn His house. 
Its glory shall be greater than that of the former temple, and in 
this place He will give peace. A third prophecy (ii. 10-19) 
contains a promise, enforced by a figure drawn from the priestly 
ritual, that God will remove famine and bless the land from the 
day of the foundation of the temple onwards. Finally, in ii, 
20-23, Zerubbabel is assured of God’s special love and protection 
in the impending catastrophe of kingdoms and nations to which 
the prophet had formerly pointed as preceding the glorification 
of God’s house on Zion. In thus looking forward to a shaking 
of all nations Haggai agrees with earlier prophecies, especially 
Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., while his picture of the glory and peaCe of the 
new Zion and its temple is drawn from the great anonymous 
prophet who penned Isa. lx. and Ixvi. l%e characteristic 
features of the book are the importance assigned to the person- 
ality of Zerubbabel, who, though a living contemporary, is 
marked out as the Messiah ; and the mmost sacramental 
significance attached to the temple. The hopes fixed on 2 ^rub- 
babcl, the chosen of the Lord, dear to Him as His signet ring 
(cf. Jer. xxii. 24), are a last echo in Old Testament prophecy 
of the theocratic importance of the house of David. In the book 
of Zechariah Zerubbabel has already fallen into the background 
and the high priest is the leading figure of the Judean com- 
munity.* The stem of David is superseded by the house of 
Zadok, the kingship has yielded to the priesthood, and the 
extinction of national hopes gives new importance to that strict 
organization of the hierarchy for which Ezekiel had prepared 
the way by his sentence of disfranchisement against the non- 
Zadokite priests. 

The indifference of the Jews to the desolate conditions of their 
sanctuary opens up a problem of some difficulty. It is strange 
that neither Hag^i nor his contemporary Zechariah mentions 
or implies any return of exiles from Babylon, and the suggestion 
has according^ been made that the return under Cyrus described 
in Ezra i.-iv. is unhistorical, and that the community addressed 
by Haggai consisted of the remnant that had been left in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood after the majority had gone 
into exile or fled to Egypt (Jer. xliii.). Such a remnant, amongst 
whom might be members of the priestly and royal families, 
would ga^er strength and boldness as the troubles of Babylon 

^ Sec the note on Ps. cxlv. x in Field’s Hexapla ; Kdhler, Weis* 
sagungen Haggai* s, 32 ; Wright, Zechariah and his ProphscieSnidK, 

* After, the foundation of the temple Zerubbabel disappears from 
history aad^liyes oply in legend, which continued to busy itself with 
his story, as we see from the apocryphal book of Esdras (cf . Deren- 
U6Urg, Hist. de la PakstiHe, chap. i.). 


increased and her vigilance was relaxed, and might receive from; 
Babylon and other lands both refugees and some account at 
feast of the writings of Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah. Stuni^ted 
by such causes and obtaining formal permission from the Persian 
government, they would arise as a new Israel and enter on a 
new phi^e of natbnal life and divine revelation. 

In spite, however, of the plausibility of this theory, it seems 
prefen^le to adhere to the story of Erza i.*iv. Apart from the 
weighty objections that the Edomites would have frustrated such 
a recrudescence of the remnant Jews as has been described, it 
must be remembered that the main stream of Jewish life and 
thought had been diverted to Babylon. Thence, when the 
opportunity came under Cyrus, some 50,000 Jews, the spiritual 
heirs of the best elements of the old Israel, returned to found the 
new community. With them were all the resources, wd the 
only people they found at Jerusalem were hostile gentiles cmd 
Samaritans. Full of enthusiasm, they set about rebuilding 
the temple and realizing the glowii^ promises about the 
prosperity and dominance of Zion that had fallen from the lips 
of the Second Isaiah (xlix, 14-26, xlv. 14). Bitter disappoint- 
ment, however, soon overcame them, the Samaritans were 
strong enough to thwart and hinder their temple-building, and 
it seemed as though the divine favour was withdrawn. Apathy 
took the place of enthusiasm, and sordid worries succeeded to 
high hopes. ‘^The like collapse has often been experienced in 
history when bands of religious men, going forth, as they thought, 
to freedom and the immediate erection of a holy commonwealth, 
have found their unity wrecked and their enthusiasm dissipated 
by a few inclement seasons on a barren and hostile shore.’* * 

From this torpor they were roused by tidings which might well 
be interpreted as the restoration of divine favour. Away in the 
East Cyrus had been succeeded in 529 b.c. by Cambyses, who had 
annexed Egypt and on whose death in 522 a Magian impostor, 
Gaumata, had seized the throne. The fraud was short-lived, 
and Darius I. became king and the founder of a new dynasty,. 
These events shook the whole Persian empire ; Babylon and 
other subject states rose in revolt, and to the Jews it seemed that 
Persia was tottering and that the Messianic era was nigh. It 
was therefore natural that Haggai and Zechariah should urge 
the speedy building of the temple, in order that the great king 
might be fittingly received. 

It is sometimes levied as a reproach against Haggai that he 
makes no direct reference to moral duties. But it is hardly fair 
to contrast his practical counsel with the more ethical and 
spiritual teaching of the earlier Hebrew prophets. One thing 
was needful — the temple. “ Without a sanctuary Yahweh would 
have seemed a foreigner to Israel. The Jews would have thought 
that He had returned to Sinai, the holy mountain ; and that they 
were deprived of the temporal blessings which were the gifts of a 
God who literally dwelt in the midst of his people.” Haggai 
argued that material prosperity was conditioned by zeal in 
worship ; the prevailing distress was an indication of divine anger 
due to the people’s religious apathy, Haggai’s reproofs touched 
the conscience of the Jews, and the book of Zechamh enables 
us in some measure to follow the course of a religious revival 
which, starting with the restoration of the temple, did not confine 
itself to matters of ceremony and ritual worship. On the other 
hand, Haggai’s treatment of his theme, practical and effective 
as It was for the purpose in hand, moves on a far lower level than 
the aspirations of the prophet who wrote the closing chaptei^s 
of Isaiah. To the latter the material temple is no more tiiti a 
detail in the picture of a work of restoration eminently ideal 
and spiritual, and he expressly warns his hearers against attaching 
intrinsic importance to it (Isa. Ixvi. i). To Haggai tlte temple 
appears so essential that be teaches that while it lay waste, the 
people and all their works and offerings were unclean (Hag. ii. 14)* 
In this he beti^ys his affinity with Ezekiel, who taught that it 
is by the possession of the sanctuary that Israel is sanctified 
(Ezek. xxxyii. 28). In truth the new movement of religious 
thought and feeling which started from the fall of the Hebrew 
state took two distinct lines, of which Ezekiel and the anonymous 
3 G. A. Smith, Minor ProphetSn ii. 235. 
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authors of Isa. xl.«bcvi. are the respective representatives. 
While the latter developed their great picture of Israel 
mediatorial nation^ tihe sy^stematic s^ pnestly mind of Ezel^l 
had shap^ a more material oonoeption of the reUgbus vocation 
of Israel in that picture of the new theocncy wlwe the temple 
and its ritual ocoOpy the largest place, with a sanctity which is 
set in express contrast to the older conception of the holiness of 
the city of Jerusalem (cf. Ezek. xiiti. 7 seq. with Jer. xxxL 40, 
Isa. iv. 5), mid with a supreme significance for the religbus life of 
the people which is expressed in the figure of the liv^ waters 
isiming from under the threshold of the house (£zek.xlvii.). It was 
theconceptionof EzekielWhichpermanently infltiencedthe citizens 
of the new Jerusalem, and tooic final shape in the institutions of 
Ezra. To this consummation, with its necessaiy accompaniment 
in the extinction of prophecy, the bode of Haggai already points. 

Authorities. — ^The elaborate and valuable German commentary 
of A. Kohler (Erlangen, i860) forms the first part of his work on 
the Nach0xili$ch$ Priphe^en, Reinke's Commentary (Munster, 1868) 
is the work of a scholarly Roman Catholic. Haggai has generally 
been treated in works on all the prophets, as by Ewald (znd ed., 
1868 ; Eng. trans., vol. iii., 1878) ; or along with the other minor 
prophets, as by Hitzig (3rd ed., by H. Steiner, Lcipzig. iSSi), Keil 
(1866, 3rd ed., 1888, Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1868), and Pusey 
(1873), S. R. Driivor (1906), W. Nowack (2nd od., 1903), K. Marti 
(1904), J. AVellhausen (3rd ed., 1898); or with the other post-exile 
prophets, as by KOhler, Presael (Gotlia, 1870), Dods (1879) and others. 
The older literature will be found in books of introduction or in 
RoaenmfiUer's Sch^ia, The learned commentary of Marckius may 
ht ua^ially /mentioned. On the place of Haggai in the history of 
Old Testament prophecy, see Duhm, Theotogie der Propheten (Bonn, 
1875) ; A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament (1904) ; 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets ; G. A. Smith, 7 'hs 
Booh of the Twelve Pr^heis^ vol. a (2903) ; Tony Andr^, Le Prophdte 
Aggie ; Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judentums (1896). 

(W.R.S.; A.J.G.) 

HAOOABD, HENRY RIDBR (1856- ), English novelist, 

was born at Bradenham Hall, Norfolk, on the 22nd of June 1856. 
When he was nineteen he went to South Africa as secretary to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, governor of NataL At the time of the first 
annexation of the Transvaal (1877), he was on the staff of the 
special commissioner, Sir Thcophilus Shepstone ; and he sub- 
sequently became a master of the high court of the Transvaal. 
He married in 1879 ^ Norfolk heiress, Miss Margitson, but 
returned to the Transvaal in time to witness its surrender to the 
Boers and the overthrow of the policy of his former chief. 
He returned to England and read for the bar, but soon took to 
literary work ; he published Ceiywayo and his White Neighbours 
(1882), written in defence of Sir T. Shepstone’s policy. This was 
followed by the novels Dawn (1884), The Witch's Head (1885), 
which contain^ an account of the British defeat at Isandhiwana ; 
and in i886 King Solomon's Mines ^ suggested by tlie Zimbabwe 
ruins, which first made him popular. She (1887), another 
fantastic African story, was also very successful, a sequel, Ayesha, 
or (he Return of She, being published in 1905, The scene of Jess 
(1887) and of Allan Qualermain {iSSS) was also laid in Africa. 
In 1895 be unsuccessfully contested the East Norfolk parlia- 
mentary division in the Unionist interest; he showed great 
interest in rural and agricultural questions, being a practical 
wdener and farmer on his estate in Norfolk, in his Rural 
England (2 vols., 1902) he exposed the evils of depopulation in 
countiy districts. In 1905 he was commissioned by me colonial 
office to inquire into the Salvation Army settlements at Fort 
Romie, S. California, and Fort Amity, Colorado, with a view to 
the establishment of similar colonies in South Africa, His 
report on the subject was first published as a blue book, and 
Afterwards, in an enlarged form, as The Poor and (he Land (1905), 
with suggestions for a scheme of natidnal land settlement in 
Great Bntain itself. 

His oilier Ixipks include Maiwa*s Revenge ^888). Mr MeesofCs Will 
(i88$). Colonel Quariteh, F.C. (1888), Cleopawa (i88q|), Eric Bnghteyes 
(1891J, The World's DeMre (1890), a roimmoc of Helen pi Troy, 
writtaia %ith Mr Andrew Laasg ; Nada theZily (1^), Momemna'S 
Daughter (eSg4V The People ^ the 'Mist (1894)1 Haste (x 895 )» 
Heart of the World (1896), Dr Theme (i898)jji Fairmer's Year (2899) 
The New South Africa (1900), Lysbeth. A Tede of the Dutch (1901), 
Stella FregeHus (i 903 )» A Gardener's Year (2905), A Farmer's Year 
(2899, revised ed., 1906), The Way of the Spirtt {1906). 


HAG6UI, a dish consistiiitg ol a calf’s, ;sbee{^« pr oito animal’s 
heart, liver and lungs, and also sometinies of the smaller 
intestines, boiled in the stomach of the animal wi^t seasonixig 
<tf pepper, salt, onions, &C., chopped fine witii suet mod oatmeal 
It IS coiu^ered peculiarly a S(^ttish dish, but was common in 
England till the 18th century. The derivation of the word is 
obscure^ The Fr. hackis, English hash,” is of later appearance 
than ” haggis.” It may be connected with a verb ” to hag,” 
meaning to cut in small pieces, and would then be cognate 
ultimately with “ hash.” 

HA010L06Y ^irom Gr. ^lot, saint, Aoyos, discourse), that 
branch of the historical sciences which is concerned wi^ the 
lives of the saints. If faagiology be considered merely in the 
sense in which the term h^ come to understood in the later 
stages of its development, i,e. the critical study of hagiographic 
remains, there would be no such science before the 17!^ century. 
But the bases of hagiology may fairly be said to have l^n laid 
at the time when h^iographic documents, hitherto dispersed, 
were first brought together into collections. The oldest collection 
of this kind, uwayioyij rSv dpxuiuv lULpfrvpmv of Eusebius, 
to whidi author refers in several passages in his writings 
{Hist, EccL, V. proem 2 ; v. 20, 5), and which has left n^ore thm 
one trace in Christian literature, is unfortunately lost in its 
entirety. The Martyrs of Palestine, as also the writings of 
Theodoret, Palladius and others, on the origins of the monastic 
life, and, similarly, the Dialogues of St Gregory (Pope Gregory I.), 
belong to the category of sources rather thw to that of hagiologic 
collections. The In gloria martyrum and In gloria confessorum 
of Gregory of Tours are valuable for the sources used in their 
compilation. The most important collections are those which 
comprise the Acts of the Martyrs and the lives of saints, arranged 
in the order of the calendar. In the Greek Church these are 
called menologies (from Gr. month, hoyo^, discourse), and 
their existence can be traced back with certainty to the pih 
century (Theodore of Studium, Epist, i. 2). One of them, the 
menology of Metaphrastes, compiled in the second half of the 
loth century, enjoyed a universal vogue (see Symeon Meta- 
phrastes). The corresponding works in the Western Church are 
the passionaries or legendaries, varieties of which are dispersed 
in libraries and have not been studied collectively. They 
generally draw from a common source, the Roman legendary, 
and the lives of the local saints, uc, those specially honoured in 
a church, a province or a country. One of the best known is 
the Austrian legendary {De magno Ugendario Austriaco in the 
Analecta BoUandiana, xvii. 24-264). From the menologies 
and legendaries various compilations were made : in the Greek 
Church, the Synaxaria (see Synaxarium); in the Western 
Church, abridgments and extracts such as the Speculum historiale 
of Vincent de Beauvais ; the Legenda aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine; the Sanctorale of Bernard Guy [d. 1331] (see L. 
Delisle, Notice sur Us numuscriis de Bernard Guy, Paris, 1879) 7 
the Sanctilogium of John of Tynemouth (r. 1366), utilized by 
John Capgrave, and published in 1516 un^r the name of Nova 
legenda Angliae (new edition by C. Horstman, Oxford, 2901) ; 
and the Catalo^us sanctorum of Petrus de Natalibus {c, 1375), 
published at Vicenza in 1493, and many times reprinted. The 
Sanctuarium of B. Mombritius, publish^ at Milan about 1480, 
is particularly valuable because it gives a faithful reproduction 
of the ancient texts according to Ibe manuscripts. One of the 
most zealous collectors of lives of saints was John Gielexnans of 
Brabant (d. 14^7)^ whose work is of g^eat value (BoUandists, 
De codicibus hagiographicis lokannis Gielemans, Brussels, 1895), 
and with him must be associated Anton Geens, or Gentkis, oi 
Groenendael, who died in 1543 {Analecta BoUanduma, vi. ^i-j|4). 

Hagiology entered on a new development with the publication 
of the Sanctafum priscorum patrum vitae (Venice and Rome, 
155X-1560) of Aloysius Lipominus (Lippoipano), bishop of 
Verona. As a result of the co-operation of humanist scholars 
a great number of Greek hagiographic texts became ior the first 
time accessible to the West in a Latin tranriation. The 
Carthusian, Laurentius Surius, carried on the work of Lippoxnano, 
completed it, and arranged the materials Strictly in the order 
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o{ the cal^iidar {Ik frohatis so/Mmm AtVeifWj, Cologne^ 1570- | 
X57j)« What pi^vents the work of Surius bom bei^ regaiM 
as an impiovement upon k that Suriui thought 

it necessiuy to retouch the style of those documents which 
appealed to him badly written^ without troubling bimeeU about 
the consequent loss of their documental^ value. 

Tt^ actu^ founder of hagiologic criticism was &e Flemish 
Jesuiti Heribert Rosweyde (d. 1629)1 whO| besides bk important 
works on the nuu^rologies (see MartvucmuqcyX published the 
celeterated collection of the VitiU fairum (Antwerp, 26x5), a 
veritable masterpiece for the time at which it appeai^4 It was 
he, too, who conceived the plan of a gxeat coUktion of lives of 
saints, compiled from the manuscripts and augmented with 
notes, from which resulted the oo&ection of the Acta sanciamm 
(see^BoiXANDiSTs). This last enterprise gave rise to others of 
a similar character but less extensive in scope. 

Dorn T. Ruinart collected the best Acta of the martym in his 
Acta martyrum sincera (Paris, ,1689). 'I'he various reUgious orders 
collected the Acta of their saiiits, often increasing the lists beyond 
measure. The best publication of tliis Idnd, the Acta sanciotunt 
ofdinis S. BtnedicH (t^iris, 1668-1701) of d’Achery and Mabillon, 
does not entirely escape this reproach. Countries, provinces and 
dioceses also had their special hagiographic collections, conceived 
accord!]^ to various plans and executed with more or less historical 
sense. Of these, the most important collections are those of O. 
Caktaaus, Viiac sanctorum Siculorum (Palermo, 1657) ; G. A. 
Lobineau, Vis dos saints ds Bretagne (Rennes, 1725) and J. H. 
Ghesquiere, Acta sanctorum Belgii (Brussels and Tongerloo, 1783- 
1 794)* '^be principal lives of the German saints are published in the 
Monumenta Uennaniae, and a special section of the Scr^tores rerum 
Merovingicarum is devoted to the lives of the saints, r or Scotland 
and iieuAd mention must }re made of T. Messmgham's FlorUegium 
insulae sanctarum (Paris, 3624) ; 1 . Colgan's Acta sanctorum veteris 
et maioris Scotiae seu Hibernias (Louvain, 1645- 1647) ! jehn 
Pinkerton's Vitae antiquae sanctarum . . . (Londom 1789, of wliich 
a revised and enlargecl edition was published by W. M. Metcalfe at 
Paisley in 1889, under tlie title of Ltves of the Scottish Saints) ; W. J. 
Boes's Lives of the Cambro-British Saints (Llandovery, 1833) ; Acta 
sanctorum Hibernias (Edinburgli, x888) ; Whitley Stokes's Lives 
of Saints from the Book of Usmore (Oxford, x8go) ; and J. O'Hanlon's 
Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, 1875-1904). Towards the 13th 
century vernacular collections of lives of saints began to increase. 
This literature is more interesting from the linguistic than from 
the hagiologic point of view, and comes rather within the domain 
of the philologist. 

The hagiography of the Eastern and the Greek church also has 
been the subject of important publications. The Greek texts are 
very much scattered. Oi them, however, may be mentioned J. B. 
Malou's ** Symeonis Metaphrastw opera omnia " (Patrologia Graeca^ 
114, 1 15, 1 16) and Thcopliilos loannu, MvTjfieia iyioXoyuii (Venice, 
1884). For Syriac, there are S, E. Assemani's Acta sanctorum 
martyrum orientalium (Rome, 1748) and P. Bedjan's Acta martyrum 
et sanctorum (Paris, 1890-1^7); for Armenian, the acts of 
martyrs and Uves of saints, published in two volumes by the 
Mechitharist community of Venice in 1874 ; for Coptic, tiyvemat’s 
Les Actes des martyrs de V£gypte (Paris, 1886) ; for Ethiopian, K. 
Conti Rossini's Soriptores Aethiopici^ vitae sanctorum (Paris, 1904 
seq.) ; and for Georgian, Sabinin's Paradise of the Georgian Church 
(St Petersburg, 1882), 

In addition to the principal collections must be mentioned tlic 
innumerable works in which the hagiographic texts have been sub- 
jected to detailed critical study. 

To realise the present state of hagiology, the Bibliotheca hagio* 
graphical both Latin and Greek, published by the Bollandista, and 
the Bulletin hagiographiqm^ which appears in each number of the 
A nalecta Bottandiana (see Bollanoxsts) , must be consulted. Thanks 
to the combined efibrts of a great numl>er of scholars, the classi- 
fication of the hagiopaphic texts has in recent years made notable 
progress. The criticism of the sources, the study of literary styles, 
and the knowledge of local history now render it easier to discrimi- 
nate in this literature between what is really historical and what is 
merely the invention of the genius of the people or of the imagina- 
tkm of pious writers (see H. Ddeliaye, Les JJgendes hagiographiques, 
and ed., pp. 121-141, Brussels, 1906). " Though the lives of saints," 
says a recent historian, "are filled with miracles and incredible 
stories, they form a rich mine of information concerning the life and 
customs ol the people. Some of them are * memorials of the best 
men of the time written by the best scholars of the time * " (C. Gross, 
The Sources and Literature of English History, p. 34, London, 1900), 

(H.-Dfi.) 

HAGIOSCOPE (from Gr« &ym, holy^ and ctkowsw, to see)^ 
in architecture, an opening through the wall ot a church in an 
oblique direction, to enable the worshippers in the transepts or 
Other parts of the diurch, from which the altar was not visible, 


to see the elevation of the Host. As a rule these hagioscopes, 
or squints ” as they are sometimes called, axe found on one or 
both sides of the chancel arch. In some cases a series of Openings 
has been cut in the walls in an oblique line to enable a person 
standing in the porch (as in Bridgewater church, Somerset) to 
see the altar ; in this case and in other instances such openings 
wiere sometimes provided for an attendant, who had to ring the 
Sanctus bell when the Host was ele\'ated. Though rarely met 
with on the continent of Europe, there are occasions where they 
are found, so as to enable a monk in one of tlie vestries to follow 
the service and oommnxiicate with the liell-ringers. 

HAGONOY9 a town of the province of Bulacan, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on Manila Bay and on the W. branch and the 
delta the Fampanga Grande river, about 25 m. N.W. of Manila. 
Fop. (1903), 21,304. Hagonoy is situated in a rich agricultural 
region, producing rice, Indian corn, sugar and a little coffee. 
Akohol is made in considerable quptities from the fermented 
juice exf the nipa palm, which grows in the neighbouring swamps, 
and from the leaves of which the nipa thatch is manufactured. 
There is good fishing. The women of the town are very skilful in 
weaving the native fabrics. The language is Tagalog. Hagonoy 
was founded in 15S1. 

HAGUE, THE (in Dutch, Gravenhage, or, abbreviated, den 
Haag I in Fr. La Haye] and in Late Lat. Haga Comitis), 
the chief town of the province of South Holland, about 2i m. 
from the sea, with a junction station 9^^ m. by rail S.W, by S. 
of Lcictatt. Steam tramways connect it with the seaside villages 
of Scheveningen, Kykduin and 's Gravenzande, as well as with 
Delft, Wassenaar and Leiden, and it is situated on a branch of 
the main canal from Rotterdam to Amsterdam. Fop. (1900), 
212,211. The Hague is the chief town of the province, the usual 
residence of the court and diplomatic bodies, and the seat of 
the government, the states-general, the high council of the 
Netlmlands, the council of state, tlie chamber of accounts and 
various other administrative bodies. The characteristics of the 
town are quite in keeping with its political position ; it is as 
handsome as it is fashionable, and was rightly described by de 
Amicis in his Olattda as half Dutch, half French. The Hague has 
grown very largely in modern times, especially on its western 
side, which is situated on tbe higher and more sandy soil, the 
sou^-^eastem half of the town comprising the poorer and the 
business quarters. The mam features in a plan of the town are 
its fine streets and houses and extensive avenues and well* 
planted squares ; while, as a city, the neighbourhood of an 
attractive seaside resort, combined with the advantages and 
importance of a large town, and the possession of beautiful and 
wooded surroundings, give it a distinction all its own. 

The medieval^looking group of government buildings situated 
in the Binnenhof (or “ inner court ”), their backs reflected in the 
pretty sheet of water called the Vyver, represent both historically 
and topographically the centre of the Hague. On the opposite 
side of the Vyver lies the parallelogram formed by the fine 
houses and magnificent avenue of trees of the Lange Voorhout, 
the Kneuterdyk and the Vyverburg, representing the fashionable 
kernel of the city. Close by lies the entrance to the Haagsche 
Bosch, or the wood, on one side of which is situated the deer- 
park, and a littje ^yond on the other the zoological gardens 
(1862), Away from the Lange Voorhout the fine Park Str^t 
stretches to the “ 1813 Plein ” or square, in the centre of which 
rises the large monument {1869) by Jaquet commemorating the 
jubilee of the restoration of Dut^ independence in 18x3. Beyond 
this is the Alexander Veld, used as a military drill ground, and 
dose by is the entrance to the beautiful road called ^ Seb^en- 
ingensche Weg, which leads through the ** little woods ” to 
Schevmingen. Parallel to the Park Straat is the busy Noord- 
einde, in which is situated the royal palace. The pdace was 
purchased by the States in 1595, rebuilt by the stadtholder 
William III., and extended by King William I. in the beginning 
I of the 19th century. In front of the building is an equestrian 
statue of William 1 . of Orange by Count J^ieuerkerke (X845), 
and behind are the gardens and extensive stables. The Binncm* 
bof, which has been already mentioned, was once surrounded by 
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a mo&tf and is still entered through ancksnt gateways. The 
oldest portion was founded in 1249 by William IL, count of 
Holland^ whose son^ Florens V., enlarged it and made it his 
residence. Several centuries later the stadtholders also lived 
here. The fine old hall of the knights, built by Florens, and now 
containing the archives of the home office, is the historic chamber 
in which the states of the Netherlands abjured their allegiance to 
Philip II. of Spain, and in front of which the grey-headed states- 
man Johan van Oldenbameveldt was executed in 1619. Close 
by on the one side are the courts of justice, and on the other 
the first and second chambers of the states-general, containing 
some richly painted ceilings and the portraits of various stadt- 
holders. (fovemment offices occupy the remainder of the build- 
ings, and in the middle of the court is a fountain surmounted by 
a statuette of William II., count of Holland (1227-1256). In the 
adjoining Buitenhof, or outer court,” is a statue of King 
William II. (d. 1849), and the old Gevangen Poort, or prison gate 
(restored 1875), consisting of a tower and gateway. It was 
here that the brothers Comelis and Jan de Witt were killed by 
the mob in 1672. On the opposite side of the Binnenhof is the 
busy square called the Plein, where all the tram-lines meet. 
Round about it are the buildings of the ministry of justice and 
other government buildings, including one to contain the state 
archives, ^ large club-houw of the Witte Societcit, and the 
Mauritshuis. The Mauritshuis was built in 1633-1644 by Count 
John Maurice of Nassau, governor of Brazil, and contains the 
kmous picture gallery of the Hague. The nucleus of this collec- 
tion was formed by the princes of Orange, notably by the 
Stadtholder William V. (1748-1806). King William 1 . did much 
to restore ihe losses caused by the removal of many of the 
pictures during the French occupation. Other artistic collections 
in the Hague are the municipal museum (Gernsente Museum), con- 
taining paintings by both ancient and modem Dutch artists, and 
some antiquities ; the fine collection of pictures in the Steengracht 
gallery, belonging to Jonkheer Steengracht ; the museum 
Meermanno-Westreenianum, named after Count Meefmann and 
Baron Westreenen (d. 1850), containing some interesting MSS. 
and specimens of early typography and other curiosities ; and 
the Mesdag Museum, containing the collection of the painter 
H. W. Mesdag (b. 1831) presented by him to the state. The 
royal library (1798) contains upwards of 500,000 volumes, 
including some early illuminated MSS., a valuable collection of 
coins and medals and some fine antique gems. In addition 
to the royal palace already mentioned, there are the palaces of 
the queen-dowager, of the prjnce of Orange (founded about 1720 
by Count Unico of Wassenaar Twiekels) and of the prince von 
Wied, dating from 1825, and containing some good early Dutch 
and Kemish masters. There are numerous churches of various 
denominations in the Hague as well as an English church, a 
Russian chapel and two synagogues, one of which is Portuguese. 
The Groote Kerk of St James (15th and i6th centuries^ has a fine 
vaulted interior, and contains some old stained glass, a carved 
wooden pulpit (1550), a large organ and interesting sepulchral 
monuments, and some escutcheons of the knights of the Golden 
Fleece, placed here after the chapter of 1456. The Nieuwe Kerk, 
or new church (first half 17th century), contains the tombs of 
the brothers De Witt and of the philosopher Spinoza. Spinoza 
is further commemorated by a monument in front of the house 
in which he died in 1677. The picturesque town hall (built in 
1565 and restored and enlarpd in 1882) contains a historical 
picture gallery. The principal other buildings are the provincial 
government offices, the royal school of music, the college of art, 
the large building (1874) of the society iof arts and sciences, the 
ethnographical institute of the Netherlands Indies with fine 
Ubrai^, the theatres, civil and military hospitals, orphanage, 
lunatic asylum and other charitable institutions ; the Me 
modem railway station (1892), the cavalry and artillery and 
the mfantry barracks, and the cannon foundry. The chief 
industries of the town are iron casting, copper and lead smelting, 
cannon founding, the manufacture of furniture and carriages, 
liqueur distilling;, lithographing and printing. 

The Hague wood has been described as the city’s finest 


ornament. It is composed chiefly of oaks and aldeni and magnifi- 
cent avenues of gigantic beech-trees. Together with the Haanem 
wood it is thought to be a remnant of immense forest whidi 
once extended Skm$ the coast; At the end Of one of the avenues 
which penetrates into it from the town is the large summer club- 
house of the Witte Societeit, under whose auroices concerts are 
given here in summer. Farther into the wood ate some pretty 
little lakes, and the famous royal villa called the Huis ten BOsch, 
or ” house in the wood.” This villa was built by Pieter Post for 
the Princess Amelia of Solms, in memory of her husband the 
stadtholder, Firederick Henry of Orange (d. 1647), and wings 
were added to it by Prmce Waiiato IV. m 1748. The chief room 
is the Orange Saloon, an octagonal hall 50 ft. high, covered with 
I paintings by Dutch and Flemish artists, chiefly of incidents in 
the life of Prince FVederick. In this room the International 
* Peace Conference had its sittings in the summer of 1899. The 
collections in the Chinese and Japanese rooms, and the grisaiHes 
in the dining-room painted by Jacobus de Wit (*695-1754), 
are also noteworthy. 

The history of the Hague is in some respects singular. In 
the 13th century it was no more than a hunting-lodge of the counts 
of Holland, and though Count Floris V. (b. 1254-1296) made it 
his residence and it thus became the seat of the supreme court of 
justice of Holland and the centre of the administration, and 
from the time of W^illiam of Orange onward the meeting-place of 
the states-general, it only received the status of a town, from 
King Louis Bonaparte, early in the 19th century. 

In the latter {mrt of the 17 th and the first half of the 18th 
century the Hague was the centre of European diplomacy. 
Among the many treaties and conventions signed here may be 
mentioned the treaty of the Triple Alliance (January 23, 1688) 
between England, Sweden and the Netherlands ; the concert of 
the Hague (March 31, 1710) between the Emperor, England and 
Holland, for the maintenance of the neutrality of the Swedish 
provinces in Germany during the war of the northern powers 
against Sweden ; the Triple Alliance (January 4, 1717) between 
France, England and Holland for the guarantee of the treaty of 
Utrecht; the treaty of peace (Feb. 17, 1717) between Spain^ Savoy 
and Austria, by which the first-named acceded to the principles 
of the Triple Alliance ; the treaty of peace between Holland and 
France (May 16, 1795) I ^^st ” Hague Convention,” the out- 
come of the ” peace conference ” assembled on the initiative of the 
emperor Nicholas II. of Russia (July 27, 1899), and the series of 
conventions, the results of the second peace conference (June 15- 
October 18, 1907). The intemation^ court of arbitration or 
Hague Tribunal was established in 1899 (see Europe : History ; 
Arbitration, International). The Palace of Peace designed 
to be completed in 1913 as the seat of the tribunal, on the Sche- 
veningen avenue, is by a French architect, L. M. Cordonnier, and 
A. Caraegie contributed £300,000 towards its cost. 

HAHN, AUGUST (1792-1863), German Protestant theologian, 
was bom on the 27th of March 1792 at Grossosterhausen near 
Eisleben, and studied theology at the university of Leipzig. 
In 1819 he was nominated professor eoUraordinarius of theology 
and pastor of Altstadt in Konigsberg, and in 1820 received a 
superintendency in that city. In 1822 he became professor 
ordinarius. In 1826 he removed as professor of theology to 
Leipzig, where, hitherto distinguished only as editor of Bar- 
desanes, Marcion {Marcion^s Evangelium in seiner urspriinglichen 
Gestalt, 1S23), Ephraem Syrus, and the joint editor of a 
Syrische Chrestomathie (1824), he came into great prominence as 
the author of a treatise, De rationalismi gui dicitur vera indole et 
I qua cum naturalismo contineatur ratione (1827)^ also of an 
Offene Erkldrung an die Evangelische Kirche zundchst in Sachsen 
u, Preussen (1827), in which, as a member of the school of £. W. 
Hen^tenberg, he endeavoured to convince the rationalists 
that it was their duty voluhtarily and at once to withdraw from 
the national church. In 1833 Hahn’s pamphlet against K. G. 
Bretschneider {Vber die Lage des Christenthums in unseter Zeit, 
1832) having attracted the notice of Friedrich Wilhelm IIL, he 
was called to Breslau as theological professor and consistorial 
councillor, and in 1843 became ” general superintendent ” it 
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the [teovtnoe of Sikna. He died at Biesliui on the x jth of May 
1863. Though uncompromising in his “ siqaa^mturalnm,” he 
did not altogether satisfy the men of his own school by his own 
doctrinal system; The first edition of his Lfkrhuih its christ- 
Uehm Oaubens (1838) was freely characterized as lacking in 
consistency and as detracting nom the stren^ of the old 
positums m many important points. Many m these defe^, 
however, he is considered to have remedied in his second edition 
(1857). Among his other works are his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (1833), his Bibliotktk der Symbok und CHaubensregeln 
der apostoUsdi-kathoHseken Kirehe (1842 ; 2nd ed. 1877) and 
Predipen (1852). 

His eldest son, HratiRiCR August Habn (1821-1861), after 
studying theology at Breslau and Beriin, became successively 
Privatdotent at Breslau (1845), ^ interim (1846) at 

Kdnigsbeig on the death of Heinrich Hfivemick, professor 
extraordinarius (1851) and professor ordinarius (t86o) at Greifs- 
wald. Amongst his published works were a commentary on 
the Book of Job (18^0), a translation of the Song of Songs (1853), 
an reposition of Isaiah xl.-bcvi. (1857) and a commentary on the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (i860). 

See the articles in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyhlopddie^ and the 
AUgemiine dfiuische Biographie, 

HAHNEMANNg SAMUEL OHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1755-- 
1843), German physician and founder of “homoeopathy,” was 
born at Meissen in Saxony on the 10th of April 1755. He was 
educated at the “ elector’s school ” of Meissen, and studied 
medicine at Leipzig and Vienna, taking the degree of M.D. at 
Erlangen in 1779. After practising in various places, he settled 
in Dresden in 1784, and thence removed to Leipzig in 1789. In 
the following year, while translating W. Cullen’s Materia medica 
into German, he was struck by the fact that the symptoms pro- 
duced by quinine on the healthy body were similar to those of 
the disordered states it was used to cure. He had previously felt 
dissatisfied with the state of the science of medicine, and this 
observation led him to assert the truth of the “ law of similars,” 
similia similibus curantur or cureniur — i,e, diseases arc cured 
(or should be treated) by those drugs which produce symptoms 
similar to them in the healthy. He promulgated his new 
principle in a paper published in 1796 in C. W. Hufeland’s 
Journal, and four ytos later, convinced that drugs in much 
smaller doses than were generally employed effectually exerted 
their curative powers, he advanced his doctrine of their potenti- 
2ation or dynamization. In 1810 he published his chief work, 
Organon der rationeUen Heilkunde, containing an exposition of his 
system, which he called homoeopathy the following 

years appeared the six volumes of his Reine Arzneimittellehre, 
which detailed the symptoms produced by “ proving ” a large 
number of drugs, i,e, by systematically administering them to 
healthy subjects. In 1821 the hostility of established interests, 
and especially of the apothecaries, whose services were not 
required under his system, forced him to leave Leipzig, and at 
the invitation of the grand-duke of Anhalt-Cothen he went 
to live at Q)then. Fourteen years later he removed to Paris, 
where he practised with great success until his death on the 
2nd of July 1843. Statues were erected to his memory at 
Leipzig in 1851 and at Cothen in 1855, He also wrote, in 
addition to the works already mentioned, Fragmnia de viribus 
medicamentorum positivis (1805) and Die chronischen Krankheiten 
(1828-1830). 

See the article Homoeopathy ; also Albrecht, Hahnemann's Leben 
und Werken (Leipadg, 1875) ; Bradford, Hahnemann's Life and 
Lems (Philadelphk, 1895). 

HARH-HAHIf, IDA, Countess von (1805-1880), German 
author, was bom at Tressow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on 
the 22nd of June 1805, daughter of Graf (Count) Karl Friedrich 
von Hahn (1782-1857), well known for his enthusiasm for t^ 
stage, upon which he squandered a large portion of his fortune. 
She married in 1826 her wealthy cousin Count Adolf von Hahn- 
Hahn. With him she had an exXrmdy tinhappy life, and in 
1829 her husband’s irregularities led to a divorce. The countess 
travelled, produced some volumes of poetry indicating true 


lyrical feeling, ai^ in 1838 appeared as a novelist with Am der 
GeseUschaft, a tide which, proving equally applicable to her 
subsequent novels^ was retamed as that of a series, the book 
originally so entitled being renamed Ida Schdnholm. For 
several years the countess continued to produce novels bearing a 
certain subjective resemblance to those of George Sand, but less 
hostile to social institutions, and dealing almost exclusively 
with aristocratic society. The author’s patrician affectations 
at length drew upon her the merciless ridicule of Fanny Lewald 
in a parody of her style entitled Diogena (1847), and this and the 
revolution of 1848 together seem to have co-operated in inducing 
her to embrace the Romim Catholic religion in 1850. She 
justified her step in a polemical work entitled Von Babylon nach 
Jerusalem (1851), which elicited a vigorous reply from H. Abeken. 
In 1852 she retired into a convent at Angers, which she, however, 
soon left, ^ing up her residence at Mainz where she founded a 
nunnery, in which she lived without joining the order, and 
continued her literary labours. ^ For many years her novels were 
the most popular works of fiction in aristocratic circles ; many 
of her later publications, however, passed unnoticed as mere 
party manifestoes. Her earlier works do not deserve the neglect 
into which they have fallen. If their sentimentalism is some- 
times wearisome, it is grounded on genuine feeling and expressed 
with passionate eloquence. Ulrich and Grdfin Faustine, both 
published in 1841, mark the culmination of her power ; but 
Sigismund Forster (1843), Cecil (1844), SibyUe (1846) and Maria 
Regina (i860) also obtained considerable popularity. She died 
at Mainz on the 12th of January 1880. 

Her collected works, Gesammelte Werke^ with an introduction by 
O. von Schaching, were published in two series, 45 volumes in all 
(Regensburg, 1903-1904). See H. Keiter, Grdfin Hahn-Hahn 
(Wurzburg, undated) ; l^ Haifncr, Grdfin Ida Hahn-Hahn^ eine 
psychologische Studie (Frankfort, 1880) ; A. Jacoby, Ida Grdfin 
Hahn-Hahn (Mainz, 1894). 

HAI (939-1038), Jcwish«Talmudical scholar, was born in 939. 
He was educated by his father Shcrira, gaon of Pombeditha 
(Fumbedita), whom he afterwards assisted in his work. They 
were cast into prison for a short time by the caliph Qadir, and 
subsequently on Sherira’s death Hai was appointed gaon in 
his place (998). This office he held till his death on the 28th of 
March 1038. He is famous chiefly for his answers to problems 
of ritual and civil law. He composed important treatises on 
Talmudic law and the Mishnah : many poems are also attributed 
to him on doubtful authority. In his responsa he laid stress on 
custom and tradition provided no infringement of the law 
were involved, and was essentially conservative in theology. 
He had considerable knowledge nut only of religious movements 
within the Jewish body, but also of Mahommedan theology and 
controversial method, and frequently consulted theologians of 
other beliefs. 

See Stcinschneider, Hebr, Vbersetz. p. 910, and article in Jewish 
Encyclopedia, vi. 153. 

HAIBAK, a town and khanate of Afghan Turkestan. The 
valley of Haibak, which is 3100 ft. above sea level, is fertile and 
richly cultivated. The town, which is famed in Persian legend, 
consists now of only a couple of streets, containing many Hindu 
shops and a small garrison. The inhabitants call themselves 
Ja^tais, a Turki race, though now generally mixed with Tajiks 
and speaking Persian. In the neighbourhood of Haibak are 
some very typical Buddhist ruins. Haibak derives its import- 
ance from its position on the main line of communication between 
Kabul and Afghan Turkestan. 

HADOA, a tribe of North American Indians of Skittagetan 
stock. They stUl occupy their original home, the Queen Char- 
lotte blands, British Columbia. They are skilful seamen, 
making long fishing expeditions in cedarwood canoes. They 
are noted for their carving and basket-work. They formerly 
made raids on the coast tribes. Slavery ww hereditary, the 
slaves being prisoners of wax. The population, some 7000 in 
the middle of the 19th century, is now reduced to a few hundreds. 

See Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907)- 
** Haida Texts and Myths,” see ButL 29 Smithsonian Instituts Bureau 
Amer. Ethnol (1905). 
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HAlDnaiB, WILHBLM KABL. Rmn VOM (1^95-1871), 
Austrian mmemlMist^ geologist and {>hysicist^ vm bom at Vienna 
on the 5th of I^bniary 1795. His father, Karl Haiding^, 
contributed largely to the devt^pment of mineralogical sdence 
in the latter half of the iSth century^ Having studied at the 
normal school of St Anne, and attended classes at the university, 
Wilhelm, at the age of seventeen, joined Professor l\ Mohs at 
Gratz, ai^ five years later accompanied the professor to Freiberg 
on the transfer of his labours to the mining academy of that 
town. 

In 1822 Haidinger vnited France and England with Count 
Breunner, and, journeying northward, took up his abode m 
Edinburgh. He translated into English, with Editions of his 
own, Mohs’s Gfuniiriss dir Minirtdagii, published at Edinburgh 
in three volumes imder the title Treatise on Mineralogy (1825). 
After a tour in northern Europe, including the Scandinavian 
mining districts, he undertook the scienti^ direction of the 
porcelain works at Elbogen, belonging to his brothers. In 1840 
he was appointed counsellor of mines ^Bergrat) at Vienna in the 
place of Professor Mohs, a post which included the charge of the 
imperial cabinet of minerals. He devoted himseU to the re* 
arrangement and enrichment of the collections, and the museum 
became the first in Europe. Shortly after (1843) Haidinger 
commenced a series of lectures on mineralogy, which was given 
to the world under the title Hanibuch der bestimmenden Minera- 
logie (Vienna, 1845 ; tables, 1846). On the establishment of the 
imperial geological institute, he was chosen director (1849); 
and this important position he occupied for seventeen years. 
He was elected a member of the imperial board of agriculture and 
mines, and a member of im]^rial academy of sciences of 
Vienna. He organized the society of the Fteunde der Natur- 
wtssenschaften. As a physicist Haidinger ranked high, and he 
was one of the most active promoters of scientific progress in 
Austria. He was the discoverer of the interesting optical 
appearances which have been called after him ** Haidii^er’s 
bn^es.” Knighted in 1865, the following year he vetired to his 
estate at Dcambach near VieimEi where he died on the 19th of 
March 1871. 

In addition to the works already named, Haidinger published 
AnfangsgrUnde der Mineralogie (Le^sii?, 1829) ; C^ognostische Vber- 
sichiskarie der OsUrreich, Monarchie (Vienna, 1847) ; Bamerkungen 
Uber die Anordnung der hleinsten Theilchen in Christallen (Vienna, 
1853) : Inierferenznnien am Glimmer (Vienna, 1855) ; Vergleichun^ 
gen von Awgit und Amphibol (Vienna, 1655). He also eented the 
NaiurwissenschafUwhe Abkandlungen (Vienna, 1847) \ the Berichte 
fiber die MitiheUungen von Freunden der Natwrwiseenschaften 
in Wien (Vienna, 1847-1851) ; and the Jahrbmh of the Vienna K. 
K. Geologische Koichsanstalt (1850), &c. Some of his papers will 
be found in the TransacHons of the Royal Society of Eoiaburgh 
(vol. X.) and of the Wernerian Society (1822-1823), Edinburgh 
Phil. Journal, Brewster's Journal of Science, and Poggendorffs 
Annalen. (K.KWo.) 

HAIDUK (also written Hayduk, Heiduc, Heyduhe and Hey- 
duque), a term which appears originally to have meant robber ” 
or brigand,” a sense it retains in Servia and some other parts 
of the Balkan Peninsula. It is probabl^r derived from the 
Turkish haidiU, ^ marauder,” but its origin is not absolutely 
certain. Most of the European races with wliich the Turks came 
into close contact during the 15 th and 16th centuries seem to have 
adopted it as a loan-word, and it appears in Magyar as /m;dii 
(plural haiduh), in Serbo-Croatian, Rumanian, Polish and Gtch 
as hajduk, in Bulgarian as hajdutdn and in Greek as x««vrovnj$. 
By the beginning of the 17 th century its use had spread north 
and west as far as Sweden and Great Britain. In Hungary it 
was applied to a class of mercenary foot*eoldiers of Magyar stock. 
In 1605 haiduks were rewarded f(Mr their fidelity to 
Protestant party (see Hungary: Hiskny) with titles of nobility 
and territorial ri^ts over a district situated on the left bank 
of the river Theisa, known thenceforward as the Haiduk r^ion. 
This was enlarged in 1876 and converted into the county of 
Hajdfi (Ger. Hajdyken). Hajdik is also a common, prefix in 
Hungarian place-names, e.g. Hajdfi-Szoboszl6, Hajdu-N&m&s. 
In Austria-wingary, Geimany, Poland Sweden and some otiher 
countries, haidm came to mean an attendant in a court of law, 


or A male servant, dressed in Htingiunan send^miKtary costttme. 
it is also occaskoiaUy used aa a synonym for ” footman ” or 
lackey.” 

HAIFA, a town of Palestine at the foot of Mt. Carmel, on the 
soudiof tteBayof Acre. It represents the dassical Sycaminmi, 
bwt the present town is entirely modem. It has developed since 
about 1890 into an haportaat port, and b connected by mfiway 
with Damascus. The populatioii b estimated at 12,000 (Mos- 
lems 6000, CJttistians 4000, Jews 1500, Germans 500 ; the last 
belong for the greater part to the Unitarian sect of the 
“ Templars,” who have colonies also at JaSa and Jerusalem). 
The exports (grain and oil) were valued at £17^,73^ in jpoo. 
Much of the trade that formerly went to Acre hjEui b^n attracted 
to Haifa. Thb port is the best natural harbour on the Palestine 
coast. 

HAIK (an Arabic word, from hok, to weave), a piece of doth, 
usually of coarse hand-woven wool^ worn by Arabs, Moors and 
other Mdiommedan pecmles. It b generally 6 to yds. long, 
and about 2 broad. It b either striped or plain, and is 
worn equally 1^ both sexes, usually as an outer covering ; but 
it is often the only garment of the poorer classes. By women the 
” hatk ” b arranged to cover the head and, in the presence of 
men, is held so as to conceal the face. A thin “ haik ” of silk, 
like a veil, b used by brides at their marriage. 

HAIL (O. Eng. higl and ha^,^ cf . the cognate Teutonic hagel, 
as in German, Dutch, Swedbh, &c. ; the Gr. nax^r^i, pebble, b 
probably aJUed), the name for rounded masses or single pellets 
of ice falling from the clouds in a shower. True hail has a con- 
centric structure caused by the frozen particles of moisture i^rst 
descending into a warm cloud, whence they are carried upwards 
on an ascending current of heated air into a cold stratum where 
the fresh coating of water vapour deposited in the cloud is frozen. 
The hailstone descends again, receives a fresh coating, b carried 
up once more, refrozen, and again descends. Thus the haibtone 
grows until the current b no longer strong enough to support it 
when it faUs to the ground. At times masses of hail are frozen 
together, and a very sudden cooling will sometimes result in tlie 
formatbn of ragged masses of ice that fall with dbastrous 
results. Hail must be distingubhed from the frozen snow, 
” soft-hail ” or ” graupel,” that often falls at the rear of a spring 
cyclone, since true hail is almost entirely a summer phenomenon, 
and falls most frequently in thunderstorms which are produced 
under the conditions that are favourable to the formation of 
hail, t.e. great heat, a stiU atmosphere, the production of strong 
local convection currents in consequence, and the passage of 
a cold upper drift. 

HAILES9 DAVID DALRYMPLE, Lord (1726-1792)1 Scottish 
lawyer and hbtorian, was born at Edinlmrgh on the 28th of 
October 1726. Hb father, Sir James Dalrymple, Bart., of 
Hailes, in the county of Haddington, auditor-general of the 
exchequer of Scotland, was a grandson of James, first Viscount 
Stair ; and his mother. Lady Christian Hamilton, was a daughter 
of Thomas, 6th earl of Haddington. David was the eldest of 
sixteen children. He was educated at Eton, and studied law at 
Utrecht, being intended for the Scottbh bar, to which he was 
admitted sho^y after hb return to Scotland in 1748. As a 
pleader be attained neither high distinction nor very extensive 
practice, but he rapidly established a wellnleserved reputation 
for sound knowledge, unwearied application and strict probity ; 
and in 1766 he was elevated to the bench, when he assumed the 
title of Lord Hailes. Ten years later he was appointed a lord of 
justiciary. He died on tte 29th of Novemb^ 1792. He was 
twice married, and had a daughter by each wife. Tht baronetcy 
to which he had succeeded passed to the son of hb tatother John, 
provost of Edinbuxvh. Another brother was Alexander 
Dalrymple (1737-180^, the first admiralty hydrogfapher, who 
dbtinguiahed himself in the East India Company’s service and 
as a geographer. Lord Hailes’s younger dau^to married Sir 

^ a call of meting or salutatioa, a shout to attract 

attention, must, of oohne, be distinguished. This word represents 
the Old Korwegian heiU, pre^rity, cognate with O. Bug. Ml, 
whence hale/' “ whole,*' and hml, whence " health/' beaC” 
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James fei^gusaea; and their grandson. Sir Chariet Daliymple, 
xst Bart. (cr« X8S7X ior Bute from xd 6 t to 188^ affeerwiuds 

came into Lord, Htuks’s estate and took bis faxnily iiaxne« 

Lord Hades's most important oontribution; to bterature was 
the Annals of Scotland, ol whicb Ibe first vohixne, ‘‘ From the 
accession of Iwcolm III., sumamed Canmoiti to the accession of 
Robert I./' appeared in 1776, and the second^ ** From the acces- 
sion of Robert L, sumamed Bruce> to the dic^ession of the faou^ 
of Stewart,” in 1779^ It is, as Dr Johnscm justly described this 
work at the time of its appearance, a ** Dictiona^ ” of carefully 
sifted facts, which tells sil that is wanted and all that is known, 
but .without any laboured splendour of language or affected 
subtlety of conjecture. Tbe other works of Lord Hailes indude 
Historical Memoirs concerning Ike Praeincial Councils of the 
Scottish Clergy (1769) ; An Exammatum of some of Ae Arguments 
for the High Antiquity of Rtmam Majestatem (1769); three 
volumes entitled Remains of Christian Antiquity 1 ^^ ^count fo 
the Martyrs of Smyrna and Lyons in the Second Century,” 
1776; “The Trials of Justin Martyr, Cyprian, &c.,* 1778; 
“The History of the Martyrs of Palestine, translated from 
Eusebius,” 1780) ; Disquisiiums concerning the Antiquities of the 
Christian Church (1783) ; and editions or translations of portions 
of Lactantius, Tertullian and Minucius Felix. In 1786 he pub- 
lished An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes which Mr Gibbon 
has assigned for the Rapid GrowA of Christianity (Dutch transla- 
tion, Utrecht, 1793), one of the most respectable of the very 
many replies which were made to the famous 15th and i6th 
chapters of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

A ** Memoir of Lord Hailes is prefixed to the x8o8 reprint of his 
Inquiry into the Secondary Causes. 

HAILSHAM, a market-town in the Eastbourne parliamentary 
division of Sussex, England, 54 m. S.S.E. from I^ndon by the 
London, Brighton & South Coast railway. Pop. (1901), 4x97. 
The church of St Mary is Perpendicular. The picturesque 
Augustinian priory of Michelham lies 9 m. W. by the Cuckmcre 
river ; it is altered into a dwelling house, but retains a gate- 
house, crypt and other portions of Early English date. There 
was cdso a Premonstratensian house at Oth^, 3 m. S., but the 
remains are scanty. Hailsham has a considerable agricultural 
trade, and manufactures of rope and matting are carried on. 

HAINAN, or, as it is usually called in Chinese, KHung-chow-fu, 
a large island Monging to the Chmese province of Kwang-tung, 
and situated between the Chinese Sea and the Gulf of Tong-king 
from 20® 8' to 17® 52' N., and from 108® 32' to iii® 15' E. It 
measures 160 m. from N.E. to S.W., and the average breadth 
is about 90 m. The area is estimated at from 1200 to 1400 sq. 
m., or two-thirds the size of Sicily. From the peninsula of Lei- 
chow on the north it is separated by the straits of Hainan, 
which have a breadth of 25 or 20 m. 

With the exception of a considerable area in the north, and 
broad tracts on the north-east and north-west sides, the whole 
island is occupied by jungle-covered mountains, with rich valleys 
between. The central range bears the name of Li-mou shan or 
Wu-tchi shan (the Five-Finger Mountain), and attains a height 
of 6000 or 7000 ft. Its praises are celebrated in a glowing ode 
by Chiiu, a native poet. The island appears to be well watered, 
and some of its rivers are not without imj^rtance as possible 
highways of commerce ; but the details of its hydrography are 
very partially ascertained. A navigable channel extends in an 
irregular curve from the bay of Hoi-bow (Hai-lCow) in the north 
to Tan-chow on the west coast. Being exposed to tte winter 
monsoon, the northern parts of the island enjoy much the same 
sort of temperate climate as the neighbouring provinces of the 
mainland, Ixit in the southern parts, protected from the monsoon 
by the mountain ranges, the climate is almost or entirely tropical. 
Snow falls so rarely that its appearance in 1684 is report^ in 
tbe native chronicles as a remarkable event. Eaithqui^es are a 
much mote Buniliax phenomenon, having occurred, according to 
the same authority, m 1523, 2526, 1605, 2652, 1677, z68x, 2684, 
1702, 2704, 2725, i742| 2816, 2817 and 1822. Excellent timber 
of variotti kinds-H^e-woc^, rose-wood, hqutdambar, At.-— 
is one of the principal products of the island, and Im even 


been special^ transported to Pekixig for imperial purposes. The 
coco pc^ fiicmrisbes freely even in the xtorth, and is to be found 
gixiwing in clnx^ Rice, cotton, sugar, 

mdig^, cinnamon, faetel-imts, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts and 
totmoco are all cultivated in varying quantities. The aboriginal 
ndmbitants collect a kind of tea caUra t*ien ch a, or celestial tea, 
which looks like the leaves of a wild camellia, and has an earthy 
ti^ arihen infused. Lead, silver, topper and iron occur in tbve 
Shfe'lu shan or “ stone-gr^-hill ” ; the silver at least was worked 
till 1850. Gold and lapis lazuli are found in other parts of the 
island. 

The ordinary cattle of Hainan are apparently a cross between 
the little yellow oow of south China and the zebu of India. 
Buffaloes are common, and in the neighbourhood of Nanlu at 
least they are frequently albinos. Horses are numerous but small. 
Hogs and deer are both common wild animals, and of the latter 
there are three species, Certms .Eldi, Cervus hippelaphus and 
Cervus vaginalis. Among the birds, of which 172 species are 
described by Mr Swinhoe m has paper in The Ibis there ace 
eagles, notably a new species Spilornis Rutherfordi, buzzards, 
harriers, kites, owk, goatsuckers and woodpeckers* The Vpupa 
ceylonefisis is familiar to the natives as the “ bird of the Li 
matrons,” and the Palaeomis favanica as the “ sugar-cane bird.” 

Hainan forms a fu or department of the province of Kwang- 
tung, though strictly it k only a portion of the island that is 
under Chmese administration, the remainder being still occupied 
by unsubjugated aborigines. The department contains three 
chow and ten hien districts. K‘iung-chow-hien, in which the 
capital is situated; Ting-an-hien, the only inland district; 
Wen-ch‘ang-hien, in the north-east of the island ; Hui-t ung- 
hien, Lo-hui-hien, Ling-«hu-hien, Wan-chow, Yai-chow (the 
soutlunost of all), Kan-en-hien, Ch*ang-hwa-hien, Tan-chow, 
Lin-kao-hien and Ch"eng-mai-hien. The capital K*iung-chow-fu 
is situated in tbe north about xo li (or 3 m.) from the coast on 
the river. It is a well-built compact city, and its temples and 
examination haUs are in good preservation. Carved articles in 
coco-nuts and scented woods are its principal industrial product. 
In 1630 it was made the seat of a Roman Catholic mission by 
Benoit de Mathos, a Portuguese Jesuit, and the old cemetery 
still contains about 113 Chrotian graves. The port of K*iung- 
chow-fu at the mouth of the river, which is nearly dry at low 
water, is called simply Hoi-how, or in the court dialect Hai-K*ow, 
i.e. seaport. The two towns are united by a good road, along 
which a large traffic is maintained partly by coolie porters but 
more frequently by means of wheel-barrows, which serve the 
purpose of cabs and carts. The value of the trade of the port 
has risen from £ 6 ^o, 6 oo in 1899 to £719,333 in 1904. In die same 
year 424 vessels, representing a tonnage of 312,554, visited the 
port. This trade is almost entirely with the British colony of 
Hong-Kong, with which the port is connected by small coasting 
steamers, but since 2893 it has had regular steamboat com- 
munication with Haiphong in Tong-king. The population of 
K*iung-chow, including its shipping port of Hoi-how, is estimated 
at 52,000. The number of foreign residents in 1900 was about 
30, most of them officials or missionaries. 

The inhabitants of Hainan may be divided into three classes, 
the Chinese immigrants, the civilized aborigines or Shu-li and 
the wild aborigines or Sheng-li. The Chinese were for the most 
part originally from Kwang-si and the neighbouring provinces, 
and they speak a peculiar dialect, of which a detailed account by 
Mr Swinhoe was given in The Phoenix, a Monthly Magazine for 
China, &c. (1870). The Shu-li as described by Mr Taintor are 
alxxxost of the same stature as the Chinese, but have a more 
decided copper colour, higher cheek-bones and more wgular 
features, while their eyes are not oblique. Their hair is long, 
straighc and black, and their beards, if they have any, am very 
scanty. They till tbe soil and bring rice, fuel, timber, ^ass-doth, 
&c., to the Chinese markets. The Sheng-li or Lj proper, called 
also La, Le or Lauy, are probably connected with the Laos of 
Siam and the Lolos of China. Though not gratuitously aggres- 
sive, they are highly intractable, and have civen great trouble 
to the Chinese authorities. Among themswes tl^ carry on 
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deadly feuds, and revenee is a duty and an uiheritanoe. Though 
they are mainly dependent on the chase for food, their weapons 
are still the spear and the bow, the latter being made of wood and 
strung with bamboo. In marria^ no avoidance of similarity 
of name is required. The bride’s lace is tattooed according to a 
pattern furnished by the bridegroom.. Their funeral mourning 
consists of abstaining from drink and. eating raw beef, and they 
use a wooden log for a coffin. When sick they sacrifice oxen. 
In the spring-time there is a festival in which the men and 
women from neighbouring settlements move about in-^y 
clothing hanrl in hand and singing songs. The whole population 
of the island is estimated at about 2^ millions. At itx first 
conquest 23,000 families were mtroduced from the mainland. 
In 1300 the Chinese authorities assign 166^257 inhabitants; in 
1370, 291,000 ; inr 1617, 250,524 ; and m 1835, 1,350,000. 

It was in in b.c. that Lu-Po-Teh, general of the emperor Wu- 
ti, first made the island of Hainan subject to the Chinese, who* 
divided it ’into the two prefectures, Tan-urh or Drooping Ear 
in the south, so-called from the long ears of the native king,” 
and Chu-yai or Pearl Shore in the north. During the decadence 
of the elder branch of the Han dynasty the Chinese supremacy 
was weakened, but in a.p. 43 the natives were led by the success 
of Ma-yuan in Tong-king to make a new tender of their allegiance. 
About this time the whole island took the name of Chu-yai. In 
A.D. 627 the name of KMung-chow came into use. On its con- 
quest by the generals of Kublai Khan in 1278 the island was 
incorporated with the western oart of the province of Kwang- 
tung in a new satrapy, Hai-peh i'lai-nan Tao, i.e» the cirmiit north 
of the sea and south of the sea. It was thus that Hai-nan-Tao, 
or district south of the sea or strait, came into use as the name of 
the island, which, however, has borne the official title of K*iung- 
chow-fu, probably derived from the Kiung shan or Jade Moun- 
tains, ever since 1370, the date of its erection into a department 
of Kwang-tung. For a long time Hainan was the refuge of the 
turbulent classes of China and the place of deportation for 
delinquent officials. It was there, for example, that Su-She or 
Su-Tung-po was banished in 1097. From the 15th to the 19th 
century pirates made the intercourse with the mainland danger- 
ous, and in the 17th they were considered so formidable that 
merchants were allowed to convey their goods only across the 
narrow Hainan Strait. Since 1863 the presence of English men- 
of-war has put an end to this evil. According to the treaty of 
Tientsin, the capital K*iung-chow and the harbour Hoi-how 
(Hai-Kow) were opened to European commerce ; but it was not 
till 1876 that advantage was taken of the permission. 

HAINAU (officially Haynau), a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Silesia, on the Schnelle Deichsa and the 
railway from Breslau to Dresden, 12 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. Pop. 
10,500. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
manufactories of gloves, patent leather, paper, metal ware 
and artificial manures, and a considerable trade in cereals. Near 
Hainau the Prussian cavalry under Bliicher inflicted a defeat on 
the French rearguard on the 26th of May 1813. 

HAINAUT (Flem. Henegouwen, Gcr. Hennegau), a province 
of Belgium formed out of the ancient county of Hainaut. Modem 
Hainaut is famous as containing the chief coal and iron mines 
of Belgium. There are about 150,000 men and women employed 
in the mines, and about as many more in tlie iron and steel works 
of the province. About 1880 these numbers were not more ^an 
half their present totals. The principal towns of Hainaut are 
Mons, the capital, Charleroi, Toumai, Jumet and La Louviire. 
The province is watered by both the Scheldt and the Sambre, 
and IS connected with Flanders by the Charleroi-Ghent canal. 
The area of the province is computed at 930,405 acres or 
1453 sq. m. In 1904 the population mus 1,192,967, showing an 
average of 821 per square mile. 

Under the successors of Clovis Hainaut formed part, first 
of the kingdom of Metz, and then of that of Lotharingia. It 
afterwards became part of the duchy of Lorraine. The first to 
bear the title of count of Hainaut was Reginar ” Long-Neck ” 
(c. 87s), who, later on, made himself master of the duchy of 
Lorraine and died in 9x6. His eldest son inherited Lower 


Lorraine, the younger, Reginar IL, the couptship of Hainaut, 
whidi remained in the msue Ime of bis descendants, all named 
Regina^ until the death of Reginar V. in 1036. His heiress, 
Riehildis, married en secondes noces Baldwin VI. of Flknders, 
and, by him, became the ancestress of the Baldwin (VI. of 
Hainaut) who in 1204 was raised by the Crusaders to the empire 
of Constantinople. The emperor Baldwin’s elder dau^ter 
Jeanne brought the countship of Hainaut to her husl^ds 
Ferdinand of Portugal (d. 1233) and Thomas of Savoy (d. 1259). 
On her death in 1244, however, it passed to her sister Margaret, 
on whose death m 1279 it was inherited by her grandson, 
John of Avesnes, count of Holland (d. 1304). The countship of 
Hainaut remained united with that of Holland during the X4th 
and 15th centuries. It was under the counts William I. ” 
Good ” (1304-1337), whose daughter Philippa married Edward 
III. of England, and William II. (1337-1345) that the communes 
of Hainaut attained great political importance. Margaret, who 
succeeded her brother William IL in 1345, by her marriage 
with the emperor Louis IV. brought Hainaut with the rest of 
her dominions to the house of Wittelsbach. Finally, early in 
the 15th century, the countess Jacqueline was dispossessed by 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, and Hainaut henceforward shared 
the fate of the rest of the Netherlands. 

Authorities.—- The Chfonicon Hanoniense or Chfonica HonnonioB 
of Gisolbert of Mons (d. 1223-1225), chancellor of Count Baldwin V., 
covering the period between 1040 and 1195, is published in Pertz, 
Monum, Germ. (Hanover, 1840, &c.). The Chronicon Hanoniense, 
ascribed to Baldwin, count of Avesnes (d. 1289), and written between 
1278 and 1281, was published under the title Hist, geneahgica 
comiUm Hannoniae, &c., at Antwerp (i^i and 1693) and Brussels 
(1722). The Annals of J accrues de Guise (b. 1334; d. 1399) were 
published by de Portia clTJrban under the title, Histoire de Hai- 
nauli par Jaynes de Guyse, in 19 vols. (Paris, 1826-1838); C. 
Delacourt, ** Bibliograpliic de I'hist. du Hainaut," in the Annates 
du cerole archdologique de Mons, voL v. (Mons, 1864) ; T. Bernier, 
Diet. gSograph. htstorique, de Hainautt (Mons, 1891). See also 
Ulysse Chevalier, Hipertoire des sources, 8,v. 

HAINBUR6, or Haimburg, a town of Austria, in Lower 
Austria, 38 m. E.S.E. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900), 5134. 
It is situated on the Danube, only 2} m. from the Hungarian 
frontier, and since the fire of 1827 Hainburg has been much 
improved, being now a handsomely built town. It has one of 
the largest tobacco manufactories in Austria, employing about 
2000 hands, and a large needle factoiy. It occupies part of the 
site of the old Celtic town Carnuntum (g.v,). It is still surrounded 
by ancient walls, and has a gate guarded by two old towers. 
There are numerous Roman remains, among which may be 
mentioned the altar and tower at the town-house, on the latter 
of which is a statue, said to be of Attila. A Roman aqueduct 
is still used to bring water to the town. On the neighbouring 
Hainberg is an old castle, built of Roman remains, which appears 
in German tradition under the name of Heimburc ; it was wrested 
from the Hungarians in 1042 by the emperor Henry III. At the 
foot of the same hill is a castle of the 12th century, where Ottakar 
of Bohemia was married to Margaret of Austria in 1252 ; earlier 
it was the residence of the dukes of Babcnberg. Outside the 
town, on an island in the Danube, is the ruined castle of Rdthel- 
stein or Rothenstein, held by the Knights Templars. Hainburg 
was besieged by Ae Hungarians in 1477, was captured by 
Matthias Corvinus in 1482, and was sacked and its inhabitants 
massacred by the Turks in 1683. 

HAINICHEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the Kleine Striegis, 15 m. N.E. of Chemnitz, on the rail- 
way to Rosswein. Pop. (i 9 <^ 5 ); 7752. It has two Evangelical 
churches, a park, and commercial and technical schools. 
Hainichen is a place of considerable industry. Its chief manu- 
facture is that of flannels, baize, and similar fabrics •, indeed 
it may be called the centre of this industry in Gemahjr. Ihe 
specisd whiteness and excellence of the flannel made in Hainichen 
are due to the peculiar nature of the water used in the manu-* 
focture. There are also large dye-works and bleaching estab- 
lishments. Hainichen is the birthplace of Gellert, to whose 
memory a bronze statue was erected in the market-place in 1865. 
The Gellert institution for the poor was erected in 1815^ 
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HAI-PBOlfa, a seatert of Tongldn$iiiWmi& H^MMak^ on 
the Cua^Caihy a bcmndi of die Son(r-koi (Red river) delta. The 
popt^on numbers between si, 000 and si^eoo, of whom 13,500 
ate Arniameie, 7500 Chinese (attracted by the rice trade of the 
port) and tsoo Europeans. It is situated about so m. from the 
Gulf of Tongking and 58 m. £. by S. of Hanoi, with wi^ it 
communicates by river and canal and by n^way. It is the 
second commercial ’ port of French Indo-Chma, is a naval station, 
and has government and private ship-buUdii^ yards. The 
harbour is accessible at all tmes to vessels drawing 19 to so ft., 
but is obstructed by a bar. Hai-phong is the seat of a resident 
who performs the functions, of mayor, and the residency is the 
chief budding of the town. A civil tribunal, a tribunal of com- 
merce and a branch of the Bank of Indo-China are also among 
its institutions. It is the headquarters of the rivet steamboat 
service {Messageries fiuviaUs) of Tongking, which plies as far 
as Lao-lmy on the Song-koi, to the other chief towns of Tongking 
and northern Annam, and also to Hong-kong. Cotton-spinning 
and the manufacture of cement are carried on. 

HAIR (a word common to Teutonic languages), the general 
term for the characteristic outgrowth of the ^idermis forming 
the coat of mammals. The word is also applied by analogy to 
the filamentous outgrowths from the body of insects, &c., plants, 
and metaphorically to anything of like appearance. 

For anatomy, ^ of animal hair see Skin and Exoskeleton ; 
Fibres and allied articles ; Fur, and Leather. 

Anthropology . — ^The human hair has an important place 
among the physical criteria of race. While its general structure 
and quantity vary comparatively little, its length in individuals 
and relatively in the two sexes, its form, its colour, its general 
consistency and the appearance under the microscope of its 
transverse section show persistent differences in the various races. 
It is the persistence of these differences and specially in regard 
to its colour and texture, which has given to hair its ethnological 
importance. So obvious a racial differentiation had naturally 
long ago attracted the attention of anthropologists. But it was 
not until the 19th centu^ that microscopic examination showed 
the profound difference in structuie between the hair character- 
istic of the great divisions of mankind. It was in 1863 that Dr 
Pruner-Bey read a paper before the Paris Anthropological 
Society entitled ** On the Human Hair as a Race Character, 
examined by aid of the Microscope.’’ This address established 
the importance of hair as a racied criterion. He demonstrated 
that the structure of the hair is threefold : — 

(i) Short and crisp, generally termed “ woolly,” elliptical or 
kidney-shaped in section, with no distinguishable medulla or 
pith. Its colour is almost always jet black, and it is character- 
istic of all the black races except the Australians and aborigines 
of India. This type of hair has two varieties. When the hairs 
are relatively long and the spiral of the curls large, the head has 
the appearance of being comidetely covered, as with some of 
the ^lanesian races and most of the negroes. Haeckel has 
called this “ eriocomous ” or ** woolly ” proper. In some negroid 
peoples, however, such as the Hottentots and Bushmen, the hair 
grows in very short curls with narrow spirals and forms little 
tufts separated by spaces which appear bc^e. The head looks as 
if it were dotted over with pepper-seed, and thus this hair has 
gained the name of “ peppercorn-growth.” Haeckel has called it 
“ lophocomous ” or “ crested.” Most negroes have this type of 
hair in childhood and, even when fully grown, signs of it around 
the temples. The space between each tuft is not bald, as was at 
one time generally assumed. The hair grows uniformly over 
the head, as in all races, 

2. Straight, lank, long and coarse, round or nearly so in section, 
with the medulla or pith easily distinguishable, and almost 
without exception bla(». This is the hair of the yeUow races, 
the Chinese, Mongols and Indians of the Americas. 

3. Wavy and curly, or smooth and silky, oval in section, with 
medi^ry tube but no pith. is the hair of Europeans, 
and is mainly fair, though hkdk, brown, red or tov^ varieties 
are found. 

There is a fourth type of hair describable as “ frizzy.” It is 


easily distinguishable from the Asiatic and Europeim types, but 
not from the iMgroid wool. It is always thick and bujek, and 
is characteristic of the Australians, Nubians, and certain of the 
Mulattos. Generally hair curls in proportion to its Ibtness. 
The rounder it is the stiffer and knker. These extremes are 
respectively represented by the Papuans and the j[apane8e. 
Of all hair the woolly type is found to be the most persistent ^ as 
in the case of the Brazilian Cafusos, negro and native hybnds. 
Quatrefages quotes the case of a triple hybrid, ”half negro, 
quarter Qierokee, quarter English,” who had short crisp furry- 
looking hair. 

Wavy types of hair vary most in colour : almost the deepest 
hue of black being found side by side with the most flaxen and 
towy. Colour varies less in the lank ty{)e, and scarcely at all 
in the woolly. The only important exception to the uniform 
blackness of the negroid wool is to be found among the Wochuas, 
a tribe of African pigmies whose hair is described by Wilhelm 
Junker {Travels in Africa^ iii. p. 82) as ” of a dark, rusty brown 
hue.” Fair hair in all its shades is frequent among the popula- 
tions of northern Europe, but much rarer in the south. According 
to Dr John Beddoe there are sixteen blonds out of every hundred 
Scotch, thirteen out of every hundred English, and two only out 
of a hundred Italians. The percentage of brown hair is 75 % 
among Spaniards, 39 among French and 16 only in Scandinavia. 
Among the straight-haired races fair hair is far rarer ; it is, 
however, found among the western Finns. Among those races 
with frizzy hair, red is almost as common as among those with 
wavy hair. Red hair, however, is an individual anomaly associ- 
ated ordinarily with freckles. There are no red-haired races. 

A certain correlation appears to exist between the nature of 
hair and its absolute or relative length in the two sexes. Thus 
straight hair is the longest (Chinese, Red Indians), while woolly 
is shortest. Wavy hair holds an intermediate position. In the 
two extremes the difference of length in man and woman is 
scarcely noticeable. In some lank-haired races, men’s tresses 
are as long as wortien’s, e.g. the Chinese pigUil, and the hair of 
Redskins which grows to the length sometimes of upwards of 
9 ft. In the frizzy-haired peoples, men and women have equally 
short growths. Bushwomen, the female Hottentot and negresses 
have hair no longer than men’s. It is only in the wavy, and now 
and again m the frizzy types, that the diflerence in the sexes is 
marked. Among European men the length rarely exceeds 12 to 
16 in., while with women the mean length is lx:tween 25 and 
30 in. and in some cases has been known to reach 6 ft. or more. 

The growth of hair on the body corresponds in general with 
that on the head. The hairiest races are the Australians and 
Tasmanians, whose heads are veritable mops in the thickness 
and unkempt luxuriance of the locks. Next to them are the 
Todas, and other hill-tribesmen of India, and the Hairy Ainu 
of Japan. Traces, too, of the markedly hairy race, now extinct, 
supposed to be the ancestor of Toda and Ainu alike, are to be 
found here and there in Europe, especially among the Russian 
peasantry. The least hairy peoples are the yellow races, the 
men often scarcely having rudimentary beards, e,g. Indians of 
America and the Mongols. Negroid peoples may be .said to be 
intermediate, but usually incline to hairlessness. The wavy- 
haired populations hold also an intermediate position, but 
somewhat incline to hairiness. Among negroes especially no 
rule can be formulated. Bare types such as the Bushmen and 
western negroes are found contiguous to hairy ty^s such as the 
inhabitants of Ashantee. Neither is there any rule as to baldness. 
From statistics taken in America it would seem that it is ten times 
less frequent among negroes than among whites between the ages 
of thifty-three and forty-five years, and thirty times less between 
twenty-one and thirty-two years. Among Mulattos it is more 
frequent than among negroes but less than Among whites. It 
is rarer among Redskins than among negroes, Tne lanugo or 
downy hairs, with which the human foetus is covered for some 
time before birth and which is mostly shed in the womb, and the 
minute bait’s which cover nearly every pf the adult human 
body, may be regarded as rudimentaxy reixiains of a complete 
hairy covering in the ancestors of mankind. The Pliocene, or 
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at all events Mioceile pmnmor of man, wm a furred creatme. 
The discovery of Egyptian mummies six thousand years old or 
more has proved that this physical criterion remains unchang^, 
and that it is to-day triiat it was so many scores of centuries 
back. Perhaps, then, the primary divisioos of mankind w^e 
distinguished by hair the same in texture and colour as that which 
characterizes to-day the great ethnical groups. The wavy type 
bridges the gulf between the lank and woolly types> all in turn 
derived frtxn a common hair-covered being. In this connexion 
it is worth mention, as pointed out by P. Topinard, that thou^ 
the regions occupied by the negroid races are the habitat of the 
anthropoid apes, the hair of the latter is real hair, not wool. 
Farther in the eastern section of the dark domain, while the 
Papuan is still black and dolichocephalic, his presumed pro- 
genitor, the orang-utan, is brachycephalic with decidedly red 
hair, llius the white races are seen to come nearest the higher 
apes in this respect, yellow next, and black farthest removed. 

No test has proved, on repeated examination, to be a safer 
one of racial purity them the quality of hair, and Pruner-Bey goes 
so for as to suggest that “ a single hair presenting the average 
form characteristic of the race might serve to define it.” At any 
rate a hair of an individual bears the stamp of his origin. 

See Dr Pruner-Bey in Mimotres de la sociHi d^anthfopclogis^ ii. 
P. A. Brown, Clasaificaiian of Mankind by the Hair ; P. Topinard, 
VHomma dans la nature (1891), chap. vi. 

Cowmsrrs.-— Hair enters into a considerable variety of manu- 
factures. Bristles are the stout elastic hairs obtained from the backs 
of certain breeds of pigs. The finest qualities, and the greatest 
quantities as well, are obtained from Russia, whore a variety of pig 
is reared principally on account of its bristles. The best and most 
costly bnsties are used by shoemakers, secondary qualities being 
employed for toilet and clothes-brushes, while inferior qualities are 
worked up into the commoner kinds of brushes used by painters and 
for many mechanical purposes. For artists* use and for decorative 
painting, brushes or pencils of hair from the sable, camel, badger, 
polecat, &c., are prepared. The hair of various animals which is 
too short for spinning into yam is utilised for the manufacture of 
felt. For this use the hair of rabbits, hares, beavers and of several 
Other rodents is largely employed, especially in France, in making 
the finer qualities of felt hats. Cow hair, obtained from tanneries, 
is used in the preparation of roofing felts, and felt for covering 
boilers or steam-pipes, and for other similar purposes. It is also 
largely used by plasterers for binding the mortar of the walls and 
roofs of houses ; and it is to some extent being woven up into coarse 
friezes, horse-cloths, railway rugs and inferior blankets. The tail 
hair of oxen is also of value for stuffing cushions and other up- 
holstery woric, for which purpose, as well as for making the official 
wigs of law officers, barristers, &c, the tail and body hair of the yak 
or Tibet ox is also sometimes im^rted into Europe. The tail and 
mane hair of horses is in great demand for various purposes. The 
long tail hair is especially valuable for weaving into hair-cloth, mane 
hair and the short tail hair being, on the other hand, principally 
prepared and curled for stuffing the chairs, sofas and couches which 
are covered with the cloth manufactured from the long hair. The 
horse hair used in Great Britain is principally obtained from South 
America, Germany and Russia, and its sorting, cleaning and work- 
ing up into the various manufactures dependent on the material 
are industries of some importance. In addition to the purposes 
already alluded to, horse nair is woven into crinoline for ladies' 
bonnets, plaited into fishing lines, woven into bags for oil and cider 
pressers, and into straining cloths for brewers, Ac., and for numerous 
other minor uses. The manufactures which arise in connexion with 
human hair are more peculiar tlian important, although occasionally 
fashions arise which cause a large demand for human hair. The 
fluctuations of such fashions determine the value of hair ; but at all 
times long tresses are of considerable value. Grey, light, pale and 
auburn hair are distinguiriied as extra colours, and command much 
higher prices than the common shades. The light-coloured hair is 
chiefly obtained in Germany and Austria, and the south of France 
is the principal source of the darker shades. In the south of France 
the cultivation and sale of heads of hair by peasant girls is a common 
practice ; and hawkers attend fairs for the special purpose of engag- 
ing in this traffic. Hair 5 and even 6 ft. long is sometimes obtained. 
Searoely any of the ** raw material " is obtamed m the United King- 
dom except in the form of ladies' ** combings." Bleaching of hair 
by means of peroxide of hydrogen is extensively practised, with the 
view ol Obtaining a supply of golden locks, or of preparing white 
hair for mixing to match grey shades ; but in neither case is the 
result very successful. Human hair is worked up into a gr^t 
variety of wigs, scalps, artifldal fronts, frizzets and curls, aU for 
supplementing the scanty or failing resources of nature. The plaits 
ing of human naif into articles of JeweUery, watch-guards, dx., forms 
a distinct branch of trade. 


BABI»TAIL {Tnakiurm)^ a inarino fish belcMiBn^ ^ 
AcanthoptiryfU scomkrifmm^ with a long band ^like boidy 
terminatii^ ih a thresad-itke tail> and . with strong pnxnuneQt 
teeth in both jaws. Several species sue known, of which* one, 
common in the tropical Atlantic, not rarely reaches the British 
Islands. 

HAITI [HAfii, HAvn, San Domingo, or Hispaniola],, an 
island in the West Indies. It lies almost in the centre of the 
chain and, with the exception of Cuba, is the largest of the grriup. 
Its greatest length between Cape Engano on east and Ca]^ 
des Irois on the west 13407 m., and its greatest breadth between 
Cape Beata on the south and Cape Isabella on the north m. 
The area is 28/>oo sq. m., being rather less than that Of Ireland. 
From Cuba, 70 m. W.N.W., and from Jamaica, 130 m. W.S.W., 
it is separated by the Windward Passage ; and from Porto Rico, 
60 m. £., by the Mona Passage. It lies between 17** 37' and 
20® 0' N. and 68® so' and 74^ 28' W^ From the west coast 
project two peninsulas. The south-western, of which Cape 
Tiburon forms the extremity, is the larger. It is 150 m. long 
and its width varies from 20 to 40 m. Columbus landed at likile 
St Nicholas at the point of the north-western peninstila, which 
is 50 m. long, with an average breadth of 40 m. Between these 
lies the Gulf of Gonaive, a triangular bay, at the apex of which 
stands the city of Port-aa-Prmoe. The island of Gonaive, 
opposite the city at a distance of 27 m., divides the entrance to 



Port-au-Prince into two fine channels, and forms an excellent 
harbour, 200 sq. m. in extent, the coral reefs along the coast 
being its only defect. On the north-east coast is the magnificent 
Bay of Somana, formed by the peninsula of that name, a 
mountain range projecting into the sea ; its mouth is protected 
by a coral reef stretching m. from the south coast. There is 
however, a good passage for sliips, and within lies a safe and 
beautiful expanse of water 300 sq. m. in extent. Beyond Samana, 
with the exception of the poor ^bour of Santo Domingo, there 
are no inlets on the east and south coasts until the Bays of Ocoa 
and Ney ba are reached. The south coast of the Tiburon peninsula 
has go^ harbours at Jacmel, Bainet, Aquin and Les Cayes or 
Aux Cayes. The only inlets of any importance between Aux 
Cayes and Port-au-Pnnee are Jeremie and the Bay of Baraderes. 
The coast line is estimated at 1250 m. 

Haiti is essentially a mountainous island. Steep escarpments, 
leading to the rugged uplands of the interior, reach almost eve^^- 
where down to the shores, leaving only here and there a lew strips 
of beach. There are three fairly distinct mountain ranges, the 
northern, central and southern, with parallel axes from E. to W. ; 
while extensive and fertile plains lie between them. The northern 
range usually called the Sierra de Monti Cristi, extends from Cape 
Samana on the east to Cape Fragata on the west It has a mean 
elevation of 3000 ft., culminating in the I.oma Diego Campo (3855 
ft.), near the centre of the range. The central range runs from 
Ca;^ Engano to Cape St Nicholas, some 400 m. in an oblique direction 
from £. to W. Towards the centre of the island it broadens and 
forms two distinct chains ; the northern, the Sierra del Cibao, con- 
stituting the backbone of Haiti ; the southern curving first S.W., 
then N^., and reaching the sea near St Marc. In addition to these 
there are a number of secondary crests, difficult to trace to tiie back- 
bone of the system, since the loftiest peaks are usually on some 
lateral ridge. Such for instance is Loom Tiim (10,300 ft) the higtot 
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etevatkm. o&itlie islaadii which rym at a tpuf N«W, o| the city ol 
Santo pomingo»^ In the Siena del Cibao, the higtot summit is the 
Pico del YadvA (05^6 ft.). The southern rantfe runs from the Bay of 
Ne^ duewi lo Tabuton. Its highest ^Mints are La Mle 
ft.) and La Hotte (7400 ft.). The pliSii of Soybo or Los Llanos 
18 the laraest of the Haitian plains. It stretcl{W eastwards from 
the river Osama for 95 m. and has an average width of 16 m. It is 
perfectly level, abundantly watered, and admirably a^ptod^for the 
rearing of came. But perhaps the grandest is 'the Ve^ 'Real, or 
Royal Plain, as it was caUed by Columbus, which lies between the 
Qbao and Monti Cristi ranges. It stretches from Saunana Bay to 
MansaniUo Bay, a distance of 140 m,. but is ^tewpted m the cenUe 
by a range of in which rise the rivers which dram it. The 
northern part of this plain, however, is ustoaRy known as the Valley 
of Santiago. Most of the large valleys are in a state of nature, in 
part savanna, in part wooded, and all very fertile. 

There are four largo rivers. The Yaqui* rising in the Pico del Yaqui, 
falls, after a tortuous north-westerly course through the valley of 
Santia^, into MansaniUo my ; its mouth is obstructed by shaUows, 
and it is navigable only for canoes. The Neyba, or South Yaqui, 
also rises in the Pico del Yaqui and flows S. into, the Bay of Neyba. 
In the mountains withm a few miles from the sources of. these rivers, 
rise the Yuna and the Artibonite, The Yuna drains the Vega Real, 
flows into Samana Bay, and is navigable by light-draught vessels 
for some distance from its mouth. The Artib&ito flows through 
the valley of its name into the Gulf of Gotialve. Of the smaUer 
rivers the Osama, on which the city of Santc Domingo stands, is the 
most important. The greatest lake is that of Enriquillo or Xaragua, 
at a height of 300 ft* above sea 4 evel. It is 27 m. long by 8 m. 
broad and very deep. Though 25 m. from the sea its waters are salt, 
and the Haitian negroes call it Etang Sale. After heavy rains .it 
occasionally forms a continuous sheet of water with another lake 
caUed Azuey, or Etang Saumatre, which is 16 m. long by 4 m. 
broad ; on these occasions the united lake has a total length of 60 m. 
and is latger than the Lake of Geneva. Farther S. i.s the Icoten 
de Limon, 5 m. long by 2 m. broad, a fresh-water lake with no visible 
outlet. SmaUer lakes are Rincon and Miragoane. There are no 
active volcanoes, but earthquakes are not iafre<^uent. 

Geology. —The geology of Haiti is still very imperfectly known, 
and large tracts of the island have never been examined by a geolo- 
gist. It is possible that the schists that have been observed in some 
parts cf the island may be of cretaceous age, but the oldest 
rocks in which fossils have yet been found belong to the Cretaceous 
Systeni, and the geological sequence is very similar to that of 
Jamaica. Excluding the schists of doubtful age, the series begins 
with sandstones and conglomerates, containing pebbles of syenite, 
granite, diorite, Stc , ; and these are overlaid by marls, clays and 
umestones containing IJipputiUs. Then foUows a series of sand- 
stones, clays and limestones with occasional scams of limite, 
cvidentlyof shallow-water origin. These are referred by R. T. Hill to 
the Eocene, and they are succeeded by chalky beds which were laid 
down in a deeper sea and wliich probably correspond with the Mont- 
pelier beds of J amaica (Oligocene) . Finally, there are limestones and 
marls composed largely of corals and molluscs, which are probably 
of very late Tertiary or Post-tertiary age. Until, however, the 
island has been more thoroughly examined, the correlation of the 
various Tertiary and Post-tertiary deposits must remain doubtful. 
Some of the beds which HiU has placed in the Eocene have been 
referred by earUer writers to the Miocene. Tippenhauer descritms 
extensive eruptions of basalt of Post-pliocene age. 

Fauna and Flora. — The fauna is not extensive. The agouti is the 
largest wUd mammal. Birds are few, excepting water-fowl and 
pigeons. Snakes abound, though few are venomous. Lizards are 
numerous, and insects swarm in the low parts, witli tarantulas, 
scorpions and centipedes. Caymans are found in the lakes and 
rivers, and the waters teem with fish and other sea food. Wild cattle, 
hogs and dogs, descendants of those brought from Europe, roam at 
large on the plains and in the forests. The wild hogs furnish much 
sport to the natives, who hunt them with dogs trained for the 
purpose. 

In richness and variety of vegetable products Haiti is not excelled 
by any . other, country in the world* AU tropical plants and trees 
grow in perfection, and nearly all the vegetables and fruits of tem- 
perate climates may be successfully cultivated in the highlands. 
Among indigenous products are cotton, rice, maise, tobacco, cocoa, 
ginger, native indigo {indigo marron or sauvage), arrowroot, manioc 
or cassava, pimento, banana, plantain, pine-apple, artichoke, yam 
and sweet potato. Among the unportant plants and fruits are, sugar- 
cane, coflee, indigo (call^ indigo franc, to distinguish it from the 
native), melons, cabbage, lucerne, guinea grass and the breadfruit, 
mango; baimite, orange, almond, abple, grape, mulberry and 'fig. 
Bibst of the imported fruits have oegenomted from want of care, 
but the mango, now spread over nearly the whole island, has become 
almost ,a necessary artic^ of food ; the bread-fruit has likewise 
become common, but Js nOt so much esteem^'d. Haiti is SUo rich 
fh woods, especially in cabinet and dye woods ; among the former axe 
maho^y, mancnineel, satiiiwood, rosew^, oumamon wood 
{CamUai oAki),, yellow ncqma^ .XSfdiroxyhn mastichodendron) aod 
grirgri ; and among the latter ai;e BrazU wood, lo^bod, fustic wd 
sassafras. On the mounUins aire' 'extensive forests df pine aind ' a 


^pec^a of ; and in various parts occur the looustk ironwood, 
cypress or permuda cedar, palmetto and many ol palms. 

CHmale . — Owflig to the g^t divertity of its relief Haiu presents 
a widbr raifge 6# dlimate than any other part of the Antiltesf The 
yearly rainfall is; abundant, averaging about 120 im, but the wet 
and dry seasons are clearly divided, At ?ort-au-Prince the irainy 
seasem lasts from April to October, but varies in other parts of tho 
island, so tliat thtere is never a season when rain is general. The 
mountain districts are constantly bathed in dense mists and heavy 
dews, while other districts are almost rainless. Owing to its shelteied 
position the heat at Port-au-Prince is greater than elsewhere. In 
summer the temperature there ranges lietweeu 80® and 95® F. and 
tn winter between 70® add 80® F. Even in the highlands the mercury 
never fhUs below 43* P; Hurricanes are not so frequent as in the 
Windward Isles, but violent gales often occur* The prevafling winds 
are from the east. 

The Republic of Haiti, — Haiti is divided into two parts, the 
ne^o republic of Haiti owning the western third of the island, 
while the remainder belongs to Santo Domingo {q.v) or the 
Dominican Republic. Between these two governments there 
exists the strongest political antipathy. 

Although but a small state, with an area of only 10,204 sq* 
the republic of Haiti i^ in many respects, one of the most 
interesting communities in the world, as it is the earliest and 
most successful example of a state peopled, and governed on a 
constitutional model, by negroes. At its head is a president 
assisted by two chambers, the members of which are elected 
and hold office under a constitution of 1889. This constitution, 
thoroughly republican in form, is French in origin, as are also 
the laws, language, traditions and customs of Haiti. In practice, 
however, the government resolves itself into a military despotism, 
the power being concentrated in the hands of the president. 
The Haitians seem to possess everything that a progressive 
and civilized nation can desire, but corruption is spread trough 
every portion and branch of the government. Justice is venal, 
and the police are brutal and inefficient^ Since 1869 the Roman 
Catholic has been the state rdigion, but all classes of society 
seem to be permuted with a thinly disguised adherence to the 
horrid rites of Voodoo {q.v), although this has been strenuously 
denied. The country is divided into 5 dipartements, 23 arrofh 
dissements and 67 communes. Each d^ariement and arrondisse^ 
ment is governed by a general in the army. The army numbers 
about 7000 men, and the navy consists of a few small vessels. 
Elementary education is free, and there are some 400 primary 
schools; secondary education is mainly in the hands of the 
church. The Sisters of Charity and the Christian Brothers have 
schools at Port-au-Prince, where there is also a lyceum, a medical 
and a law school. The children of the wealthier classes are 
usually sent to France for their education. The unit of money 
is the gourde, the nominal value of which is the same as the 
American dollar, but it is subject to great fluctuations. The 
revenue is almost entirely derived from customs, paid both on 
imports and exports. There being a lack of capitu and enter- 
prise, the excessive customs dues produce a very depressed con- 
dition of trade. Imports are consequently confined to bare 
necessaries, the cheapest sorts of dry and fancy goods, matches, 
flour, salt beef and pork, codfish, lard, butter and similar pro- 
visions. The exports are coffee, cocoa, logwood, cotton, gum, 
honey, tobacco and sugar. The island is one of the most fertile 
in the world, and if it 1^ an enlightened and stable government, 
an energetic people, and a little capital, its ^icultural possi- 
bilities would seem to be endless. Communications are bad; 
the roads constructed during the French occupation have 
degenerated into mere bridle tracks. There is a coast service 
of ^teamers, maintained since 1863, and 26 ports are regularly 
visited every ten days. Foreign communication is excellent, 
more foreign steamships visiting this island than any other in 
the W^t Indies. A railway from Port-au-Prince runs through 
the Plain of Cul de Sac for 28 m. to Manneville on the Etong 
Saumatre, another runs from Cap Haitien to La Grande Riviire, 
15 m. distant. 

The peojfle are almost entirely pure*blo6ded negroes, the 
mulattoes, who form about xo% of the population, being a 
rapidly diminishing and much-hated class. The negroes are a 
kindly, hospitable people, but ignorant and lazy. They have 
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Ajwnion for dMidili|; i»eij(d African danceatothe aoeimAaiiiRieBt pidpsaei tferma, and .Tousnunt,- ia&ieed by the most- Mriemn 
of the tom-tom. Mtartiage is neither^, frequeht nof legally gui^wtees tm ilie part of the Flrentfi^la^ d(^ hb 
prescribed, since children of looi^. wdooe are redded by the was aeiaed and sent to iE^wue, wbensi he..died ib ^json in SS03. 
state as kgitimate.: In the intczior pdyganiy is fmqoent. 'Hie The’ blades, hsfuitatcd’ by tins act of tnadiery, xenewed the 
people generally^ apeak a curioas but not unattractive poToit atfuf^e, under Jean Jacques DessaliBes (175S.-1806), with a 
of French origin, known as Oeole, ;French is the clidal' baitimrity uii^uaited in ^vious contests. The Fien<m, further 
language, and. by a few of the educated natives it is written and embartdssed by the s^pearanoe of a British i^t, were only to6 
qmken in its purity. On the whole it must be owned that, after i^ad to evacnate the i&bnd in November idoj. 
a century of independence and Klf-govemment, the Haitian The cpe ni n| of the k^owmg year saw the declasation of 
people have made no pregress, if they have not actually shown inde^nqencie, <md the restoratton of tite aborighnl' name of 
signs of retrogressioD, The chief towns are PortraiU-Prince Haiti. Sessdiaes, made gwemor for lib, inaugurated hiaxUle 

i pop. 75,000), Haitim (s9,eoo), Lcs Cayes (25,000), Conafve with a Uoodthhsty massacre of all the white, la Octol^ 
18,000), and Port de Paix (10,000). Jeremie was the birttolace 1804, he proclaimed himself emperor and was crowned with 
of the elder Dumas. The ruins of the wonderful palace of Sans- great pomp ; but in 1806 his subjects, growii^ tired of his 
Souci and of the fortress of .La FerriCre, built . by King Henri tyranny, assassinated him. His position was now contended, h>r 
Qu-istophe (1807-1835), can be seen near MiUot, a town 9 m.. by several diiefs, one of whom, Henri Christophe (1767-1830), 
inland from Cap Haitien. Plaisancc (25,000), Gros Home established himself in rite north, vdiile Alexandre Sabes Potion 
(33,000) and La Croix des Bouq[uets (30,000) are the hu^t (1770-1818) took possession of the southern part. Hie^MUuards 
towns m the interior. The entire po{wlation of the republic re-established themselves in the eastern part of the island, 
is about i,5oo/>oo. ^ retaining the PVendi name, modified to Santo Domingo. Civi) 

History,— the history of Haiti begins with its discovery by war now raged between the adherents of Christophe and Pdtkm, 
Columbus, who landed from Cuba at Mole. St Nicholas on the but in tSio hostilities were suspended. Christophe declared 
6th of December 1499. 'Ihe natives called the country Haiti himself king of Haiti under the title of Hcnr^ I. ; but his cruelty 
(moimtainous oountiy), and Quisquica (vast country). Cmumbus caused an insuirection, and in 1820 he cmamitted suicide. P6tion 
named it Espagnola (Little Spain), which was latinieed into wassucceededin iSiSbyGeneral Je8nPierreBoyer(x776-i85oX 
Hispaniola At the time of hs discovery, the island was inhabitod who, after Christophe’s death, made himself master of all the 
by about 2,000,000 Indians, who are described by the Spaniards French part of the island. In iSsi the eastern end of the island 
as feeble in intellect and physicaUy defective. They were, proclaimed its independence of Spain, and Boyer, taking ad.- 
however, soon exterminated, and their place was supplied (as vantage of dissensions there, invaded it, and in 1832 the dominion 
early as 1513) by slaves imported from Africa, the descendants of the whole island fell into his hands. Boyer held the presidency 
of whom now possess the land. Six years after its discovery of the new government, Which was callea the republic of Haiti, 
Columbus explored the interior of the island, founded the until 1843, when he was driven from the island by a revolution, 
present capital, and had established nourishing settlements In 1844 the people at the eastom end of the island again asserted 
at Isabella, Santiago, La. Vega, Porto Plata and Bonao. Mines their independence. The republic of Santo Domingo was 
had been opened up, -and advances made in agriculture. Sugar established, and from that time the two political divisions hove 
was introduced in 1506, and in a few yrars bwama the staple been maintained. Meanwhile in Haiti revolution followed re- 
product. About 16^0, a mixed company of French and Engl^, volution, and president succeeded president, in rapid succession, 
driven by the Spaniards from St Kitts, settled on the island of Order, however, was »tablished in 1849, when Soulouque, who 
Tortuga, where they became formidable under the name of had previously obtained the preridency, prockimed hnnself 
Buccaneers. They soon obtained a footing on the mainland of emperor, under the title of Fausrin 1 . After a reign of nine 
Haiti, and by the treaty pf Kyswick, 1697, the part tliey ocoipied years he was deposed and exiled, the republic being restored 
was ceded to France.- This new colony, named Saint. Dominujuc, imder the mulatto president Fabre Gerard. His firm and 
subsequently attained a high degree of prosperity, and was in a enlightened rule rendered him so impopular that in 1867 he was 
flourishing state wbesi- the. French Revolution broke out in 1789. forced to flee to Jamaica. He was succeeded by Sylvestre 
The population was then composed of whites, free coloured Salnave,who,afterapre8ideiicy of two years, was shot. Nissage- 
people (mostly mulattoes) and negro slaves. The mulsttoes Sa^t (1870), Dominic^ue (1874), and Bo^nd-Canal (1876) 
demanded civil rights,, up to that time enjoyed only by the followed, each to be dnven into exile by revolution. The next 
whites ; and in 1791 the Natkuial Convention conferred on them president, Salomon, maintained himself in office for ten years, 
aB the privikges of French citnens. The whites at once adopted but he too was driven from the country and died' in exile. Civil 
the most vieknt measures, and petitioned the home gpvernm^ war raged in 1888-1889 between Generals Lfgttime mid Hip- 
to reverse the decree, which was accordingly revoked. In pblyte, and the latter succeeded in obtaining the vacant pre- 
August 1791, the plantation slaves broke out mto insurrection, sidency. He ruled with the most absolute authority till bis 
and the mulattoes threw in their lot with them. A period of death in 1896. General Tiresias Simon Saan fallowed and rukfd 
turmofl followed, -liHting for several years, durmg which both till his flight to Paris in 1903. The usual civil War ensued, tmd 
parties were reqxmsible for acts of tlie most revolting cruelty, after nine months of tiuinoil, order was restored by tiie election 
Gsmmissionera wore sent out from France with fuU powers to of Nord Alexis in December 1902. 

settle the. dispute, but although in 1793 they proclaimed the .Alexis’ administration was unsuccessful, and was marked by 
abolition of uavery, tlky could effect nothing' To add further many disturbances, culminatii^ in his expidsion. In- 11904 there 
to the trouUes of the eokoy, it was invaded by a British fc^, was an attack by native soldiery cm the Fi-encfa and Gennaa 
iriiidi, in spite of thedimate and the opposition of the colonists, representatives, and punislmient was ei^t^ by tbew pourets: 
succeeded in maintainmg itself until driven out in 1798 by In December 1904 ex-president Sam, bis wife, and members pf 
Toussamt I’Ouverture. By treaty with, S^n, in 1795, France his ministiy were sentenced to' long terms of imprisomiieiit f or 
had acquired tile title to tte entire island. fraudulentiy issuing bonds. In Decembei 1907 a cdnspiiocy 

.By 1801, Toussamt I’Ouverturei an accomplished negro of against the government wa^ reported and the ringletulers were 
nsnatical;^ milituy genius, had succeeded in restorhg ordm. sentenced to death. But in January. 1908 the revomrion quqpd. 
He tihen published, subject to the approval of France, a foitn of and Gonalve mid St Marc and other places were raported to be 
conaritbttonal government, undbr which be was to be govenior in the . hands of the mstii|;ents. Pro^t measures wwe taken, 
for life. Ibis step, however, roused the suspicions of Bonaparte, the risiiig was checked, and Alexis announced ,tiib p^pn of 
tiSen first p(Hriu^r'*bO‘deteainmied to reduce we colony and restore the xevtflutionaries. in March, lmwewer, .tiw piicifk policy 
slavery. Bbi asnt out his brotiien'in-law. General tederc, with raversed hy a new miaistry ; some suspeols men 8Hainei% 
35,000 tRx^.; ibut the colanists offered a.^tennincd, and often executed, and the altitude of the 'government was oc^ modified 
ifistodons^ resiststice. At length, wearied of- the atiuggle, Deftlerc when, the powers sent war-whips tp Fdrt-ku-Friiioe. In September 
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th^ crifhiiiAl court at the capital ient)eiice<J^ to deaths by di&idt, 
a large nuitiber of persons implka^ in risingaeafoer in the 
yeaTi and ib N(yvtmber levolutibA broke out agahi* General 
AntxMe Simon raised his standard at Aoat Cayea* Disafie^n 
was fife among the government troops^ who deserted to him in 
great nuudben. On the and of December Port^Prince wm 
occupied without bloodshed by the revolutionaries^ and Alexis 
took to flight, escaping vi<^nce* with some difficulty, and finding 
refuge on a French ship. General Simon ,then amumed the 
presidency. At the end of April ipio Atom died in Jamaica, 
m circumstances of some obscurity ; it had iust been discovered 
tint a plot was on foot to depose Simon,^ and further trouble was 
threatened. 

Authorities. — B. Edwards, Hist Simmy of the Is^nd 0/ 5 . 
Domingo (Loudon^ 1801) ; Jordan, Geschiehis dsr Insd HaiH (Leipsig, 
1846) ; Luistant Pradin, JissusH gMvsA d$s ioU U acUs du Mowmtm- 
ment d^Haiti (Paris, 1851-1^63); Monte y Tejada, Htstoria de 
Santo Domingo (Havana, 1853) ; Saint Amand, Hist, des rivoiutions 
d*Haki (Ptote, 1859) ; Sam. Hasard, Santo Domingo^ Past and 
Pfmtsni ^nd^ 3C873), with bibhogiaphy : Sir Spencer St John, 
Haiti, or ths Black PeptMic (London, x8^) ; L. Gentil Tippenhaner, 
Dis Inssl Haiti (Leipaig, 1893) ; Marcelin, Haiti, itudss iconomiques, 
socialss, et polUiquss ; and Haiti, ses guerres civiles^ Isurs causes 
(Paris, 1893) ; wesketh Pritchard, Where Black Rules White 
(London, 1900). For geology, see W. M. Gabb, On the Topo- 
mphy and G^^gy of Santo Domingo,*’ Trans. Amer, Phil. Soc,, 
Philadelphia, new series, vol. xv. (1881), pp. 49^259, with map ; 
L. G. Tippenhauer, Di> Irtsel HaiH (Leipzig, 1893) ; see also several 
articles by L. G. Tippenhaner in Peterm, Mitt, 1899 and 1901. A 
comparison with the Jamaican succession will be found in R. T. 
Hill, “ The Geology and Physical Geography of Jamaica,” Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool,, Harvard, vol. xxxiv. (1899). 

HAJIPUR, a town of British India^ in the Muzafiarpur district 
of Bengal, on the .Gandak, just above its coniluenoe with the 
Gangi» opposite Patna. Pop. (1901), 21, 39&. Hajipur figures 
conspicuously in the history of the struggles between Aicbar 
and his rebellious Afghan govemems of Bengal, being twice 
besieged and captured by the imperial troops, in 1572 and 1574. 
Witmn the limits of the old fort is a small stone mosque, very 
plain, but of peculiar architecture, and attributed to H&ji Ilyfts, 
Its traditional founder {c, 1350). Its command of water traffic 
in three directions makes the town a place of considerable 
commercial importance. Hajipur has a station on the main 
line of the Bengal and North-western railway. 

HAiJ or Hadj, the Arabic word, meaning literally a setting 
out,” for the greater pilgrimage of Mahommedans to Mecca, 
which takes place from the 8th to the 10th of the twdfrii month 
of the Mahommedan year ; the lesser pilgrimage^ called smtah 
or omra, may be made to the mosque at Mecca at any time other 
than that of the hajj proper, and is also a meritorious act. The 
term hajji or hadji is given to those who have performed the 
greater pilgrimage. The word hajj is sometimes loosely used of any 
Mahommedan pilgrimage to a sacred place or shrine, and is also 
applied to the pilgrimages of Christians of die East to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jen^em (see Mecca ; Mahommedan Reugion). 

HAJJI KHALlFA [in full ilm 'Abdallfih Katib 

Chelefai Hajji Khalifa] (ca. 1599-1658), Arabic and Turkish 
author, was bom at Co.nstantinople. He became secretary to 
the commissariat department of Turkish army in Anatolia, 
was with the army in Bagdad in 1625, was present at the siege 
of Erzerum, and returned tx> Constantinople in 1628. In the 
following year he was again in Bagdad and Hamadfin, and in 
1633 at Atoppo, whence he made the pilgrim^ to Mecca (hence 
hk title HSjji). The following year ^ was in Erivfin and then 
relumed to (Constantinople. Here he obtained a post in the 
head office^ of the commissartat department, which affi3rded 
him time for study. He seems to have attended the lectures of 
great teachers up to the time of his death, and made a practice 
^ visiting bookshops and noting the titles and contents of 
books he found there. His largest work is the BibUopxiphieal 
£iu:yd0^sdfa written in Arabic/ In this work, after five ch^tera 
dealing with the sciences generally, the titles of Arabian, Feraum 
and Turkish books written up to, his own time are arranged m 
alphabetical order. With the titles are given, where possible, 
short notes on the author, his date^ and sometimes ixttro- 


ductory woidS' of hk w^ork. It was edited by G. Flilgel with 
iaudn trandatioxi and a useful appendix (7 vote. Leiprigi i835-** 
text alone of tbk wtion has been reprmuoed at 
Ckmstantinople (1893). 

HSjjt KhkBfa alto wrote in Turkish : a chnmoloKical conspeetuls 
of genersd histoxy (traiuUtted into ItaUaa by G. R. Carli, Venice, 
1697) ; a history of the Turkish empire frm 1594 to, 1655 (Con- 
stantinople, 1870) ; a history of the xuval wars of the Turks 
rConsfantinople, I729; chapters 1.4 translated by J. Mitchell, 
london, 1831); a general geography published at Constantinople, 
1732 (Latin traaa. byM. Norberg, London and Gotha, 1818; German 
trans. of ipari by 1 . von Hammer, Vienna, 181a ; French tnms. of 
part by V. de St Swtin in his Geomphy of Asia Miftor,, vol. 1). 

For hk fife see the preface to Flugel's edition ; list of his works 
hi' C^Biockeltnann's Gesck, a, arainschen Literatur (Berlin, 1902), 
vol. ii., pp. 428-429. (G. W. T.) 

MAKE, EDWARD (ft. 1579), English satirist, was educated 
under John Hopkins, the part-author of the metrical version of 
the Psalms. He resided in Gray's Inn and Barnard's Inn, 
London. In the address “ To the Gentle Reader ” prefixed to 
hk Newes out of Powles Churchyard . . . Otherwise enti&ed 
5 yr Nummus (2nd ed., 1579) he mentions the ** first three yeeres 
which I sjient in the Imies of Qianncery, being now about a 
dosen of yeeres passed." In 1585 and 1586 he was mayor of 
New Windsor, and in 1588 he represented the borough in parlia- 
ment. His last work was published in 1604. He was protected 
by the earl of Leicester^ whose policy it was to support the Puritan 
party, and who no doubt found a valuable ally in so vigorous 
a satirist of error in clerical places as was Hake. Newes out of 
Patdes Churchyatde, A Trappe for Monye, first appeared 
in 1567, but no copy of this impression is known, and it was 
re-issued in 1579 with the title quoted above. The book takes 
the form of a dialogue between Bertulph and Paul, who meet in 
the akles of the cathedrd, and is divided into eight ” satyrs,” 
dealit^ with the corruption of the higher clergy and of judges, 
the greed of attorneys, the tricks of physicians and apothecaries, 
the sumptuary laws, extravagant living, Sunday sports, the 
abuse of St PauEs cathedral as a meeting-place for business and 
conversation, usury, &c. It is written in rhymed fourteen-syllable 
metre, which is often more comic than the author intended. It 
contains, amid much prefatory matter, a note to the ” carping 
and scomefull Sicophant,” in which he attacks his enemies with 
small courtesy and mu^ alliteration. One is described as a 
” carping careless cankerd churlc.” 

He also wrote a translation from Thomas t Kempis, The Imitation, 
or Following of Christ (1567, 1568) ; A Touchstone for this Time 
Present (1574), a scurrilous attack on the Roman Catholic Church, 
followed by a treatise on education ; A Commemoration of the .. . 
Raigne of . Elizabeth (1575), enlarged in 1578 to A Joy full Co«- 
tinuancfi of the CommemoraHon, ; and of Goi(Ts Kingdom, and ^his 
Unhelping Age (1604), a collection of pieces in prose and verse, in 
which the author inveighs against the power of gold. A bibliography 
of these and of Hake's other works was compiled by Mr Charles 
Edmonds for hts edition in 1872 of the Newes (Isham Reprints, 
No. 2, X872). 

HAKE, THOMAS GORDMI (180^1895), English poet, was 
bom at l^eds, of an old Devonsl^ family, on the xoth of Mardh 
1809. Hk mother was a Gordon of the Huntly branch. He 
studied medicine at St George’s hospital and at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but had given up practice for many years before hk 
death, and had devoted mmsdf to a litera^ life. In 1839 he 
published a prose epic republished in Ainsworth’s magazine 
as Valdamo, which attracted the attentbn of D. G. Rossetti. 
In after years be became an intimate member of the circle of 
friends and followers gathered round Rossetti, who so to 
departed firom hk usual custom as to. review Hake’s ppesns in 
the Academy and in the Fortnighdy Reoiew. In 1871 he published 
Madeline y 1872, Parables and Tales y 1883, Tha Serpent Play; 
1890, New Day Sonnets; and in 1892 hk Memoirs of Eighty 
Years. .Dr^Hakek works had much subtlety a|id felicity of 
expression, and Were warmly appieciated in a somewhat restricted 
literary ckele. In hk last published verse, the sonnets, he shows 
an advance intfaciHty on the occasional harshness of hk earlier 
work. He was given a Civil List literary pension in 1893, and 
died on the, ixth of January 1895. 
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HAKE (Merlueawt mdpim)^ a fish which differs ih»n the cod 
m having only twa dorsal fins and one aaal^ It is very common 
on the coasts of Eutom and eastern North America, bnt its flesh 
is much less esteemed than that of the ttue Gadi. Specimens 
4 ft. in length are not scarce. There are local variations in the 
use of ** hake ” as a name ; in America the silver hake ” 
(Merluceius biUniafis), sometimes called whiting/’ and 

Pacific hcfke ” {Merlucdus prodHCtus) are also food*&hes of 
inferior qiudity. 

HAKKAi r Guests/’ or « Stmngers ”), a people of S.W. 
China, chiefly found in Rwang^Tung, Fu-Kien and Foimc^. 
Their origin is doubtful, but there is some ground for believii^ 
t^t they may be a cross between the aboriginal Mongolic 
element of northern China and the Chinese proper. According 
to their tradition, they were in Shantung and northern China 
as early as the 3rd century b.c. In disposition, appearance 
and customs they differ from the true Qiinese. They speak 
a distinct dialect. Their women, who are prettier than the pure 
Chinese, do not compress their feet, and move freely about in 
public. The Hakkas are a mostindustrious people and furnish 
at Canton nearly all the coolie labour employed by Europeans. 
Their intelligence is great, and many noted scholars have been 
of Hakka birth. Hung Sin-tsuan, the leader in the Taiping 
rebellion, was a Hakka. In Formosa they serve as intermediaries 
between the Chinese and European traders and the natives. 
From time immemorial they seem to have been pers^uted by 
the Chinese, whom they regard as foreigners,” and wij^ whom 
their means of communication is usumly ” pidgin English.” 
The earliest persecution occurred under the ” first universal 
emperor ” of China, Shi-Hwang-ti (246-aio b.c.). From this 
time the Hakkas appear to have become wanderers. Sometimes 
for generations they were permitted to live unmolested, as under 
the Han dynasty, when some of them held high oflicial posts. 
During the Tang dynasty (7th, 8th, and 9th centuries) they 
settled in the mountains of Fu-kien and on the frontiers of 
Kwang-Tung. On the invasion of Kublai Khan, the Hakkas 
distinguished themselves by their bravery on the Chinese side. 
In the 14th century further persecutions drove them into 
Kwang-Tung. 

See ** An Outline History q£ the Hakkas/* China Review (London, 
1873-1874), vol. ii. ; Pitou, ** On the Origin and History of the 
H^kas/’ to. : Dyer Ball, Rasy Lessons in the Hahha Dialect (1884), 
Things Chinese (Londoiu i8g^ ; Schaub, " Proverbs in Daily Use 
among the Hakkas,** in China Review (London, 1894-1895), vol. xxi. ; 
Hev. 1 . Edkins, China’s Place in Phtlology ; Girard de Rialle, Rev. 
d. anthrop. (Ian, and April, 1885) ; G. Taylor, *' The Aborigines of 
Formosa,” China Review, xiv. p. 198 seq., also xvi. No. 3, *' A Ramble 
through Southern Formosa.” 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD (c. 1553-16x6), British geographer, 
was born of good family in or near London about 1553. The 
Hakluyts were of Welsh extraction, not Dutch as 1 ^ been 
supposed. They appear to have settled in Herefordshire as 
early as the 13th century. The family seat was Eaton, 2 m. 
S.E. of Leominster. Hugo Hakelute was returned M.P. for 
that borough in X304/5. Richard went to school at West- 
minster, where he was a queen’s scholar ; while there his future 
bent was determined by a visit to his cousin and namesake, 
Richard Hakluyt of the Middle Temple. His cousin’s discourse, 
illustrated by ” certain bookes of cosmographie, an universal! 
mappe, and the Bible,” made young Haluuyt resolve to “pro- 
secute that knowledge and kind of literature.” Entering Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1570, “ his exercises of duty first performed,” 
he fell to his intended course of reading, and by degrees perused 
all the printed or written voyages and ^scoveries that he could 
find. He took his B.A. in 1573/4. It is probable that, 
shordy after taking his M.A. (1577), he began at Oxford the first 
public lectures in geomphy ^at “ shewed both the old im- 
l^rfectly composed and the new lately reformed mappes, globes, 
Bheares, and other instruments of this art” That this was not 
p^ pdon is certain, as we know that the first lecture of the 
H | w aa ddfivered in the metropolis on the 4th. of November 
lil ll im Thomas Hood. 

published work was his Dipers Voyages Umking 


the Diuintem of America (London, 1580, 4to)., ThiS: brought 
him to the notice of Lord Howard; of F^ngbam, and so to that 
of Sir Edward Stafford, Lord Howard’s fan^r-in-law:; accord- 
ingly at ihe age of thirty, being acquainted with “ the diefest 
captaines at sea, the greatest mexchants, and the best mariners 
of our nation,” he was selected as <^pkiin .to accompany 
Stafford, now English ambassador at the French court, to 
Paris (1583). in accordance with the instnictions of Secretary 
Walsii^hsm, he occupied himself chiefly in collecting information 
of the Spanidi and French movements, and “ mdeing dfligent 
inquirie of such things as might yield any light unto our westeme 
discoverie in America.” The first-fruits of Hakluyt’s labours 
in Paris are embodied in his important work entitled A parHcider 
discourse concerning Wesieme discoveries written in the yerc ^5/84, 
by Rickofde Hackluyt of Oxforde^ ai the requeste and direction of 
Jhe righte worshipfuU Mr Walter Rashly before the comynge home 
of his twoo barkes. This long-Iost MS. was at last printed in 1877. 
Its object was to recommend the enterprise of planting the 
English race in the unsettled parts of North America. Hakluyt’s 
other works consist mainly of translations and compilations, 
relieved by his dedications and prefaces, which last, Vith a few 
letters, are the only material we possess out of which a biography 
I of him can be framed. Hakluyt revisited England in 1584, 
laid before Queen Elizabeth a copy of the Discourse “ along with 
one in Latin upon Amtotle’s Politicks,** and obtained, two days 
before his return to Paris, the grant of the next vacant prebend 
at Bristol, to which he was admitted in 1586 and held with his 
other preferments till his death. 

While in Paris Haklu)^! interested himself in the publication 
of the MS. journal of Laudonni^re, the Histoire notable de la 
Florida, edited by Bassanier (Paris, 1586, 8vo). This was 
translated by Hakluyt and published in London under the title 
of A notable historic containing foure voyages made by certayne 
French captaynes into Florida (London, 1587, 4to). The same 
year De orbe novo Petri Martyris Anglerii decades octo illustratae 
labore et industria Richardi Hackluyti saw the light at Paris. 
This work contains the exceedin|i^x:ure copperplate map dedi- 
cated to Hakluyt andvfigndd (supposed to be Francis 
Gualle) ; it is theffrst on which the name of “ Virginia ” appears. 

In X588 Hakluyt finally returned to England with Lady 
Stafford, after a residence in France of nearly five years. In 1589 
he published the first edition of his chief work, The Principall 
Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries of the English Nation 
(foL, London, i voL). In the preface to this we have the 
announcement of the intended puUication of the first terrestrial 
I globe made in England by Molyneux. In 1598-1600 appeared 
^e final, reconstructed and greatly enlarged edition of The 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of 
the English Nation (fol., 3 vols.). Some few copies contain an 
exceedingly rare map, the first on the Mercator Rejection made 
in England according to the true principles laid down by Edward 
Wright. Hakluyt’s great collection, tlmugh but little read/ has 
been truly called the “ prose epic of the modern English nation.” 
It is an^ invaluable treasure of nmtexial for tte history of 
geographical discovery and colonization, which has secured for its 
editor a lasting reputation. In x6ox H^luyt edited a translation 
from the Portuguese of Antonio Galvano, The Discoveries of 
the World (4to, London). In the same year his name occurs as 
an adviser to the East India Company, supplying them with 
maps, and informing them as to markets. Meantime in 1590 
(April 20th) he had been instituted to the rectory of Withering- 
sett-cum-Brockford, Suffolk. In x6oa, on the 4th of May, 1 ^ 
was installed prebendary of Westminster, and in the following 
year he was elected archdeacon of Westminster. In the licence 
of his second marriage (30th of March 1604) he is also described 
as one of the chapl^ns of the Savoy, and his will contfuns a 
reference to chambers occupied by him there up to the time of 
his death ; in another official document he is styl^ D.D. In 
X605 he secured the prospective living of James Town, the 
mtended capital of ^ mtended colony m Virginia. This 
benefice he supplied, when the colony was at last established in 
1607, by a curate, one Robert Hunt. In z6o6 he appears as one 
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of the chid promotm of the petition to tiie Idng ior patdns 
to ccdonize Virginia. He was ato a leading adventurer in the 
London or South Virginia CSompany. Hk uist pubtjcation yms 
a truislation of Femaadd de Soto'a discoveries in- Florida^ 
entitled Vurpnia riddy vahted iy tke desmpHon of FU^u her 
next neighbour (London, 1609, 4to). Tfcis work was intended 
to encourage the young colony of Virginia ; to Haklujrt, it 1 ^ 
been said, ** England is more indebted for its American pomssion 
than to any man of that age.” We may notice that it was at 
H^luyt’s suggestion that Robert Paarke nmslated Mendoza’s 
History of C^no (London, xs8S-i^9> and John Poiy made his 
version of Leo Africanus {A Gedgrafidm History of Africa, 
London, 1600). HaUuyt died in: x6xd (November ^3rd) and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey (November 26th) ; by an error 
in the abbey register his burial is recorded under the year 1626. 
Out of his various emoluments and preferments (of which the 
last was Gedney rectory, Lincolnshire, in 16x2) 1 ^ amassed a 
small fortune, which was squandered by a son. A number of 
his MSS., sufficient to form a fourth volume of his collections 
of 1598-1600, fell mto the hands of Samuel Purchas, who inserted 
them in an abridged form in his Pilgrimes (1625-1626, fol.). 
Others are preserved at Oxford (Bib. Bod. MS. Seld. B. 8). whi^ 
consist chiefly of notes gathered from contemporary authors. 

Besides the MSS. or editions noticed in the text {Divers Voyages 
(1582) ; ParHculer Discourse (1584) ; Laudonnidre's Florida (1387) \ 
Peter Martyr, (1587) ; Principal Navigations (1389 ana 1398- 

1600) ; Galvano’s Discoveries (1601) ; De Soto's Florida record, the 
Virginia richly valued (1669, &c.), we may notice the Hakluyt 
Society's London edition of the Divers Voyages in 1830, the edition 
of the Partietder Discourse^ by Charles Deane in the Collections of 
the Maine Historical Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1870, with an intro- 
duciion by Leonard Woods) ; also, among modem issues of the 
Principal Navigations^ those of 1809 (5 vols., with much additional 
matter), and of 1903-1903 (Glasgow, 12 vols.). The new title-page 
issued for the first volume of the final edition of the Principal 
Navigations^ in 1599 , merely cancelled the former 1 398 title with its 
reference to the Cadiz expedition of 1596 ; but from this has arisen 
the mistaken supposition that a nevr edition was then (1599) published. 
Hakluyt's Galvano was edited for the Hakluyt Society by Admiral 
C. R. D. Bethune in 1862. This Society, which was founded 
in 1846 for printing rare and unpublished voyages and travels, 
includes the Glasgow edition of the Principal Navigations in its 
extra series^ as well as C. R. Beazley’s edition of Carpini^ liuhruquis, 
and other medieval texts from H&luyt (Cambridge, 1903, i vol.). 
Reckoning in these and an issue of Purchas's Pilgrimes by the Glasgow 
publisher of the Hakluyt of 1903-1905, the society has now published 
or " fathered "130 vols. See sdso Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen 
to Amevica^ being Select Narratives from the Principal Navigations, by 
E. J. Payne (Oxford, 1880; 1893; new edition by C. R. Beazley, 1907;. 

For Hakluyt's life the dedications of the 1389 and 1398 editions 
of the Principal Navigations should be especially consulted ; also 
Winter Jones's introduction to the Haklu^ Society edition of the 
Divers Voyages ; Fuller's Worthies of England, Herefordshire " ; 
Oxford Vniv. Reg, (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii., iii, 39 ; Historical MSS. 
Commission, Mh report, appendix, p. 614, the last giving us the 
Towneley MSS. referring to payments (prizes ?) awarded to Hakluyt 
when at Oxford, May 12th and June 4th, x 373. (C. H. C. ; C. R. B.) 

HAKODATE, a town on the south of the island of Vezo, 
Japan, for many years regarded as the capital of the island 
until Sapporo was officially raised to that rank. Pop. (1903) 
84,746. Its position, as h^ been frequently remarked, is not 
unlike that of Gibraltar, as the town is built along the north- 
western base of a rocky promontory (1157 ft. in height) which 
forms the eastern bounds^ of a sp^ious bay, and is united to 
the mainland by a narrow sandy isthmus. The summit of the 
rock, called the Peak, is crowned by a fort. HaJeodate is one of 
the ports originally opened to foreign trade. The Bay of Hako- 
date, an inlet of Tsu^ru Strait, is completely land-locked, easy 
of access and spacious, with deep water almost up to the shore, 
and good holding-grou^. The Russians formerly used Hakodate 
as a winter, port. The staple exports are beans, pulse and peas; 
marine products, sulphur; furs and timber ; the staple imports, 
c<xnestibles (especially salted fish), kerosene and oil-cake. The 
town b not situated ao as to profit largely by the development of 
the resouft^ of Yezo, and as a port for foreign trade its OQt- 
look is indifferent. Frequent steamers connect Hakodate iand 
Yokohama and other ports, and there is daily communication 
with Aomori, 5&,m; distant^ whence there is raitconnexion with 


Tokyo. Hakodate was opened to American commerce in 1854. 
In the cixdl war of x868 the town was taken by the rebel fleet, 
but it was recovered by the mikado in 1869. 

BAU a town of Brabant, Belgium, about 9 m. S.W. of Brussels, 
sxtimted on the river Senne and the Charleroi canal. Pop. (1904) 
I3i542^ place is interesting chiefly on account of its fine 
t&atik of Notre Dame, formerly dedicated to St Martin. This 
chdreh, a good example of pure Gothic, was begun in 1341 smd 
finished in 1409. Its principal ornament is the alabaster altar, 
by J. Mone, cornfAeled in 1533. The bronze font dates from 
2446. Amor^ the monument is one in black marble to the 
dauphin Joa^m, son of Louis XL, who died in 1460. In the 
treasury of the (^urch are many costly objects presented by 
illustrious personages, among others by the emperor Charles V., 
King Henxy VIII. of England, Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
and several popes. The churdi is chiefly celebrated, however, 
for its miraculous.image of the Virgin. Legend says that during 
a siege the bullets fired into the town were caught by her in the 
folds of her dress. Some of these are still shown in a chest that 
stands in a side chapel. In consequence of this belief a great 
pilgrimage, attended by many thousands from all parts of 
Belgium, is paid annually to this church. The hdtel de ville 
dates from x6r6 and has teen restored with more than ordinary 
good taste. 

HALA, or Halla (formerly known as Murtazabad), a town of 
British India in Hyderabad district, Sind. Pop. (1^1) 4985. 
It has long teen famous for its glazed pottery and tiles, made 
from a fine clay obtained from the Indus, mixed with powdered 
flbts. The town has also a manufacture of susis or striped 
trouser-cloths. 

HALAESA, an ancient town on the north coast of Sicily, 
about 14 m. £. of Cephaloedium [Cefalu], to the east of the 
modern Castel di Tusa, founded in 403 b.c. by Archonides, 
tyrant of Herbita, whose name it sometimes bore : we find, e.g, 
Halaisa Archonida on a coin of the time of Augustus {Corp. 
inserip. LaU x., Berlin, 1883, p, 768). It was the first town to 
surrender to tihe Romans in the First Punic War, and was granted 
freedom and immunity from tithe. It became a place of some 
importance in Roman days, especially as a port, and entirely 
outstripped its mother city. Halaesa is the only place in Sicily 
where an inscription dedicated to a Roman governor of the 
republican period (perhaps in 93 b.c.) has come to light. (T. As.) 

HALAKHA, or Halacha (literally “ rule of conduct ’’), the 
rabbinical development of the Mosaic law ; with the haggada 
it makes up the Talmud and Midrash {q.v,). As the haggada 
is the poetic, so the halakha is the legal element of the Talmud 
{q^v.), and arose out of the faction between the Sadducees, who 
disputed the traditions, and the Pharisees, who strove to prove 
their derivation from scripture. Among the chief attempts to 
codify the halakha were the Great Rules (Haldkhoth Gedoloth) 
of Simon Kayyara (9th century), based on the letters written by 
the Gaonim, the heads of the Babylonian schools, to Jewish 
inquirers in many lands, the work of Jacob Alfassi (1013-1103), 
the Slrof^ Hand of Maimonides (1x80), and the Table Prepared 
{Shtdhan Aruch) of Joseph Qaro (1565), which from its practical 
scope' and its clarity as a work of general reference became the 
universal handbook of Jewish life in many of its phases. (I. A.) 

HALBERSTADT, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, 56 m. by rail N.W. of Halle, and 29 S.W. of Magde- 
burg. It lies in a fertile country to the north of the Harz 
Mountains, on the Holzemme, at the junction of Tailwa3r8 to 
Halle, Goslar and Thalc. Pop. (1905) 4S>S34* The town has 
a medieval appearance, many old houses decorated with beautiful 
wood-carving still surviving. The Gothic cathedral (now Pro- 
testant), dating from the 13th and 14th centuries, is remarkable 
for the majestic impression made by the great height of the 
interior, with its riender columns and lofty, narroiv 7 aisles. The 
treasure, preserved in the former chapter-house, is rich in 
reliquaries, vestments and other olqects of medieval church 
art. The b^utiful spires, which had become unsafe, were 
rebuilt in 1890^x895. Among the other churches the only one 
of special interest is the Liebfrauenkitche (Church of Our l^y). 
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a basflica, whli four t om ti t, in the hitcr. RttnaacMue iQrle, 
dating tram the lath and 13th centuries and rettoiMiin 1848, 
containing old mural fitoicoes andmarved figures. Re m a rk able 
among tlw odier old buildings on the ttma-hall, of the X4th 
century and resfeoned in the 17th centuty^ with a crypt, and the 
Petershof, fonneriy the epitcopal pc^me, but now utilised as 
law courts hbd a prison. The pudpal educatkmld estabiiahr 
numtisthegyrnnashun, with a hfaraiy of 40,000 volumes. € 3 ose 
to the cathedni lies the house of the, poet Gkim since 1899 

tito pn^Msrty of the municipality apid converted into a museum. 
It contains a cdllection of the portraits of the friends of the 
poet-achdar and some valuable manuscrqits. The princ^ 
manufactures of the town are sugar, cigars, paper, g^ves, 
che m ical products, beer and machinery. About a mue and a half 
distant are Ae ^iegelsfadige, from adiich a fine view of the 
snrrouading counl^ is obtained, and dm Khisberge^ with pee* 
historic cave-dwdliim cut out in the sandstone ro^ 

The fahtocy of Halbentadt begins wHh tiie transfer to it, by 
Bishop Hildegrim 1 ., in Sao of the see founded by C h a r le ma gne at 
Scligenstadt. At the end of the 10th century the bishops were 
granted by the emperors tite right to exercise temporal jurisdiction 
over their see, which beeame one oi the most coariderable of the 
ecclesiastical prineipalittes of the Empire. Aa such it survived the 
introduction of the jRefomtation in 1542 ; but in 1366, on the death 
of Sigismund of Brandenburg (also archbishop of Madgeburg from 
1552 to 1366), the last Catholic bishop, the chapter from motives 
ei economy eiroted the infant Henry JuUua of Branawfck-LOneborg. 
In 1389 he became duke of Brunswick, and two yearn later he 
abouwed the Catholic rites in Halberatadt. The see was governed 
by lay bishops until 1648, when it was formally converted by the 
treaty of Westp^ia into a secular principality for the elector of 
Brandenburg, tfy the treaty of Tilsit in 1807 it was annexed to 
the kingdom of Westphalia, but came again to Prussia on the 
downfall of Napoleon. , 

The town received a charter from Bisliop Arnulf in 998. In 
1113 it was burnt by the emperor Henry V., and in 1179 by Henry 
the Lioa. During the Thirty Years’ War it was oecupled alternately 
by the ImperiaJi^ and the Swedes, the latter of umom handed tt 
over to Brandenburg. 

.See LucanuH, D«r Dom eu HMbentadt (1837), Wegwei$ef durck 
tialherstadt (and ed., j866) and Die Uebjrauenktrehe eu ttalbersiadf 
(1872) ; ficheffer, InsckHfteu uud Letenden haiberstddHseker Bauien 
(1864) ; Schmidt, Urkmdtmbuck der S$ea Htdbwstadi (Halle, 1878) ; 
and Zechieschc, HalberstmU, tonsi und jetet (1882), 

MALBBRT, Halberd or Halbard, a weapon consist!^ of u 
ajc«-blade balanoed by a pick and havii^ an elongated pike-bead 
at the end of the staff, which was usually about 5 or 6 ft. in 
length. The utility cd such a weapon in the wars of the later 
middle ages lay in this, that it gave the foot soldier the means 
<A dealing with an armoured man on horseback. The pike could 
do no mmre than keep the horseman at a distance. This ensured 
security for the foot soldier but did not enable him to strike a 
mental blow, for which firstly a long^iandled and secondly a 
powerful weapon, cap^>le of strfidng a heavy cleaving blow, 
was required. Several different forms of weapon responding 
to these requirements are described and illustrated bdow ; it 
will be noticed that the thrusting pike is almost always combined 
with the cuttii^l^bill hook or axe-head, so that thie individual 
billman or halberdier should not be at a disadvantage if cau^t 
alone b^ a mounted opponent, w if his first descending How 
missed tts object It wfil be noticed further that, conoirrenriy 
with tile disuse of complete armour and the devdqpment of 
firearms, the p 3 ce or thrusting element gradually disj^sces the 
axe <x cleaving element in these weapons, till at lut we arrive 
at tile court ludberts and partisans of the late i6tit and eariy 
17th centuries and the so-called “halbert” of the infantry 
officer and sergeant in the i8th, which can scarcely be classed 
even as partisans. 

figs. 1-6 rejKeKnt types of these cutting, cut and titrust 
weapons of the middle e^, details being>ooiitt^ for the sake of 
clearness. The most primitive is the t ml ge (Sg, vUch w 
simplynbeavy (deaver.oaapole, witbapeintadded. The next 
form, tkegisanu or gmtf9m(6g^ 3),appekrs in mfinite variety 
but is alimjrs distioguisbed from vottlgei,-, Acc. by the hool^ 
whidh was used to pull down mountra Aon, and generally 
r e se mb les the 4igrb}ltural biU-horik of te-day* Tm glanm 
(fig. 3 is late Geniaa) is a broad, ^vy, slightly curved swOTd- 


biadeon nietave; it n ofttri'eaaibtiiediwttii the hocked gaatitte 
as Bgtsfbehgmsrriie (fig. 4,tBuxgimdin/dtouti48o). A:gunrM*- 
witigek shown jn fig. 5 (Swiss, 14th tccniiiiy). 

. The weapon best lonwn to Eeglitinncn is the bM, which was 
originally a sort of ecythn-blad^ sharp on the concave' side 
(whereas the glaive has i/l 2 1 1 

the cutting eoge on tiie il- | fv / /] K J\ 

convex side),' tint inks i'i i / /I JS 

bestiJmownf^ it should | ^ ] /I 

be called a bifi'-giaBziae < ^ f \ r IT 

(fig.d). Tbt<pariims,fii>hi .1 \ I \ { \ | 

seurs and haUltrts jaaptt 1 / m il / li 

developed naturally from I I j Uf I J 

the earlier types. The '| ^|| ’| ■ * m 

feature common to aD, 

•as has been said, is the 

oombmation of spear and' ake. In the halberts the axe 
predominates, as the examples (%. lOj Swiss, eariy i5tfa 
century j fig. ir, Swiss, mid^ i6tb century ; and fig. xa, German 
court hsdbert of tiiie same period as fig. 11) In ^e 

partisan the pike is the more important, the axe-heads being 
reduced to little more than an omamet^ featim. A sooth 
German specimen (fig. 9, 1615) shows how this was compensated 
by the broadening of the spear-head, the edges of which in such 
weapons were sharpened. Fig. 8, a service weapon of simple 
form, merely has projections on either side, and from mis 
developed tiie ranseur (fig. 7), a partizan with a very long and 
narrow point, like tiie blade of a rapier, and with fork-like pro- 
jections intended to act as “ sword-brericers,” instead of the 
atrophied axe-heads of the partizan proper. 

The halbert played almost as conspicuous a part in the military 
history of Middle Europe during the X5th and early i6th centuries 
as the pike. But, 

even m a form A II A \\ 1 

distinguishable j\ J | I 

from tius voulge f\f v 

13th century^ and ■ tf B 1 \ ^ \ 

for many gmerar yW ti si iJ ni ir| 

tions thereafter it ra ■ ■ H ■ 

was the special Figs. 7-12. 

weapon of the 

Swiss. Fauchet, in his Origines dts diptites, printed in 1600, 
states that Louis XI. of France ordered certain new weapons 
of war called haUebardes to be made at Angers and other places in 
1475. Ibe Swiss had a mixed armament of pikes and halberts 
at the battle of Moiat in 1476. In the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies the halberts became larger, and the blades were formed 
m many varieties of shape, often engraved, inlaid, or pierced 
in open work, and exquisitely finished as works of sett. This 
wea^n was in use in England from the reign of Henry VU. 
to tile reign of George III., when it was still carried (thou^ in 
shape it w certainly lost its i^iiial characteristics, and had 
beCtune half partizan and half pike) by sergeants in the guards 
and other iiAmtry regiments. It is riali retained as the syntixd 
of authority borne before the magistmtes on public occasions 
in some of the burghs of Scotiand. The Lodiaber axe may be 
called a species of halbert furnished with a hook on tiik end of 
the staff at the back of tiie blade. The godendag (Fr. godetdari) 
is the Flemish name of the halbert in its or^nal form. 

The dnivation of tiie word iS'M follows. TbeO. Wr.iudisbarde, 
of which the Enghsh “ halbori,” “ halbert,” is an adurtxtioa, 
was itsrif adapted from the M JiLG. htbsAarde, mod. Ueusbmrde ; 
the second pari is the O.H.G.;iarhi or parte, bioad-axe,|)roba]ti]r 
.tiie same word as fisit, beards and so called from its tinpe; 
' the ficst part it rither haaiUe, cL “ hdm,” tiller of a ship, 
the word meaning “hefted axe,” or else Mm, 'heknet, on axe 
for smit^ the hrimet. A common daivationi was to take the 
word as representing a Ger. isdbMudtt hsdf-axe; the eaity 
: German fcam tiiows this to be an caroneOBS'guess. 


Figs. 7-12. 
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HAUMJBti UMSB AUQUIHDIB <if6g-i«sx), Scottisk 
divine, the son of Captain Tamea Hatdane of Airthf^ 

How, Stirnngd^, bom at Dundee lib'lbe 14th of MV 
if 6 (L Educated first at Dundee and alterw^^ at the hi^ 
sdbool and university of Edinburgh, at the afp ci seventeen he 
jomed the ** Duke of Montrose^' Eaat Xndiai^ as a tnidship- 
man. After four vovBm to India he was noxtubated to the 
conmiend of the/' He^riBe Castle ’’ In ibfi sunwr pf J; 793 ; 
but having during a long and unexpected detention of im 
begun a carefid study of the Bible, and alto coxae under the 
evangdiiad mfluence of David Boj^e of Qospcnt, one of the 
founders of the London Missionary Society, he abruptly resolved 
to quit the naval profession for a religious life, and returned to 
Scotland before his ship had sailed. About year 1796 he 
became acquainted with the celebrated evangelical divine, 
Cbaiies Simeon of Cambridge, in whose society he ms^ several 
tours through Scotiand, exmeavouring by tract^distribution 
and other means to awaken others to some <d diat interest in 
religious I subjects which he himself so strongly felt. In May 
X797 he prea^ed his first sermon, at Gilmerton near Edinburgh, 
with enoouraging success. In Xhe s$^ ye^ he established a 
non*sectarian organization for tract distribution and lay preach- 
ing palled the “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; at 
Home.’’ During the next few years he made reputed missionary 
journeys, preaching wherever he could obtain hearers, and 
generally in the open air. Not origfoally disloyal to the Church 
of Scotland, he was gradually driven by the hostility of the 
Assembly and the exigencies of his position into separation. 
In 1799 he was ordained as pastor of a large Independent con- 
gregation in Edinburgh. This was the first congregational church 
known by that name in Scotland. In iSoi a permanent building 
replaced the circus in which the congregation had at first met. 
To this church he continued to minister gratuitously for more 
than fifty years. In 1808 he made public avowal of his conversion 
to Baptist views. As advandng years compelled him to withdraw 
from the more exhausting labours of itineracy and open-air 
preaching, he sought more and more to influence the discussion 
of current religious and theological questions by means of the 
press. He ^ed on the 8th of Februazy 1851. 

His son, Daniel Rutherford Haldane (1834-1887), by bis 
second wife, a daughter of Professor Daniel Rutherford, was a 
prominent Scottish physician, who became president of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians. 

Among J. A. Haldane's numerous contributions to current theo- 
logical discussions were: The Duty of Christian Forbearance in 
Regard to Points of Church Order (i8n) ; Strictures on a Publication 
upon Primitive Christianity by Mr John Walker (1819) ; Refutation 
of Edward Irving's Heretical Doctrines respecting the Person and 
Atonement of Jesus Christ. His Observations on universal Pardon, 
<tc., was a contribution to the controversy regarding the views of 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen and Campbell of Row ; Man*s Re- 
sponsibility (1842) is a reply to Howard Hinton on the nature and 
extent of the At^ement. He also published : Journal of a Tour 
in the North ; Early Instruction Commended (1801) ; Views of the 
Social Worship of the First Churches (1803) ; The Doctrine and Duty 
of Self-Eeamtnaiion (1806) ; The Doctrine of the Atonement (1843) ; 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (1848). 

HALDANE, RICHARD BURDOM<i 85 fi- British states- 
man and philosopher, was the third son of RoMrt Haldane of 
Cloanden, Perthshire, a writer to the signet, and nephew of 
J. S. Burdon-Sanderson. He was a grand-nepbiew of the Scottish 
divines J. A. and Robert Haldane. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh A^demy and the universities of Edinburgh and Gottingen, 
where he studied philosophy under Lotze. He took foat^'dass 
honours fo pMosophy at Edmburgh, and was Gray scholar and 
Ferguson scholar m philosophy of the four Scottish Universities 
(1876). Be was called to the bar in 1879, and so early as x8^ 
l^ame a queen’s conxiiBel.! In 1885 he entexed parlument as 
llberd member for Haddingtonshire, for which he was re-d^ti^ 
continuously up to and induding 19x0. He was indued in 
in Sir B. CampbeUrBa^rxnan’s cabinet as i^etaxy lor 
war, and. was the author of the important scheme for the rer 
orRsniaation of the British army,; by which the xnilitia and ine 
volunteer forceg were replaced by a sin^ tenritorial force* 


Though always known as one of the ablest men of the liberal 
party imd oonsf^uous during the Boer War of i899^«^2 as 
a liberal Impethlist, the choice of Mr Haldane for the task of 
thinhiitg out a new army organization on business lines had 
struck many people as curious. Besides being a chancery 
lawymr, he was more particulariy a philosopher, conspicuous for 
las kimwfodge of Hegelian metapbysks^^^ BwtwithGannanph^ 
sophy he had also the German sense of thoroughness and system, 
ax)d. his scheme, while it was much cririem, was recognized 
as tim best that; be done with a voluntary army. Mr 
Haldane’s chief litesaiy publications were ; Life of Adam Smith 
(1887); Eiueadm hHi Empife (1902); The PeikuHif to Reality 
(1903). He also , translated, joinriy with J. Kemp, Schopen- 
hauer’s Die WeUas Wille uni VmteUung {The World as Will and 
Idea, 3 vols., 1883-1886}, 

HALDANE, ROBERT (1764-1842), Scottish divine, elder 
brother of J. A, Haldane (^.v.), was born in London on the 
38th of February 1764. After attending classes in the I^ndee 
grammar school and in the high school and university of l^inr 
burgh in 1780, he joined H.MJS. “ Monarch,” of which his uncle 
Loid Duncan was at that time m command, and in the following 
year was transferred to the “ Foudroyant,” on board of which, 
during the night engagement with the . ** Pegase,” he greatly 
distinguished himself. Haldane was afterwards present at the 
mUef of Gibraltar, but at the peace of 1783 he finally left the 
navy, and soon aftemards settled on his estate of Airthrey, near 
Stirling. He put himself under the tuitiotl of David Bogue of 
Gosport and carried away deep impressions from his academy. 
The earlier phases of the French Revolution excited his deepest 
sympathy, a sympathy which induced him to avow his strong 
disapproval of the war with France. As his over-sanguine visions 
of a new order of things to be ushered in by political change 
disappeared, he began to direct his thoughts to religious subjects. 
Resolving to devote himself and his means wholly to the advance- 
ment of Ghristianity, his first proposal for that end, made in 
1796, was to organize a vast mission to Bengal, of which he was 
to provide the entire expense ; with this view the greater part 
of ms estate was sold, but the East India Company refused to 
sanction the scheme, which therefore had to be abandoned. 
In December 1797 he joined his brother and some others in the 
formation of the “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at 
Home,” in building chapels or “ tabernacles ” for congregations, 
in supporting missionaries, and in maintaining institutions for 
the education of young men to carry on the work of evangeliza- 
tion. He is said to have spent more than £70,000 in the course of 
the following twelve years (1798-1810). He also initiated a 
plan for evangelizing Africa by bringing over native children 
to be trained as Christian teachers to their own countrymen. 
In 1816 he visited the continent, and first at Geneva and after- 
wards in Montauban (1817) he lectured and interviewed large 
numbers of theological students with remarkable effect ; among 
them were Malan, Monod and Merle d’Aubign^. Returning to 
Scotland in 1819, he lived partly on his estate of Auchengray 
and partly in Edinburgh, and like his brother took an active part, 
chiefly through iJie press, in many of the religious controversies 
of the time. He died on the 12th of December 1842. 

In 1816 he publitoed a work on the Evidences and Authority of 
Divine Revelatton, and in 1819 the substance of his theological 
prelections in a Commentaire sur V&pitre aux Romains. Among 
his later writings, besides numerous pamphlets on what was known 
as ** the Apoerj^ha controversy,” are a treatise On the Inspiration 
of Scripture (tozB), which has passed through many editions, and 
a later Exposition of ike Epistle to ike Romans (1835), which has been 
frequently reprinted, and has been trantoited into French and 
German. 

See Memoirs of R. and J. A. Haldane^ by Alexander Haldane 
{i 85 a> 

HAUDIMAR, SAMUEL STEHMAN (1812-1880), American 
natoralist imd j^ologist, va bom on the 12^1 of August 1812 
at Locust Grove, Pa. He was educated at Dkldnson College, 
and in 1851 was wpointed professor of the xuitural sciences in 
the unhrersitjr of Peiuisyhmnia. In 1855 he wfcnt to Delaware 
College, where he fillM the same position, but in 1869 he 
returned' to the university of Pennsylvania as professor of 
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comparative philolog^y and vemained there till his death, whkb 
occurred at Qiickies, Pat, on the loth of September i88o. 
writings include Freikwater Unwalve MMusca cf the United 
States (1640); Zoologied CmtribuHms (1842--1843); Analytic 
Orthography (1S60) ; Tours of a Chess Knight (1^4) ; Psnn<- 
sylvama Dutch, a Dialect of South Goman with an Infusion of 
English (t87i)^ Outlines of Etymology (1877); and Word- 
Building (iMx). 

HALMMAND, SIR FREDBRIOK (1718-1791), British general 
and administrator, was bom at Yverdun, Neucbitel, Switzerland, 
on riie ttth of Au^st tjjtS, of Hu^enot descent. After serving 
in rile armies of Sardinia, Russia and Holland, he entered 
British service in 1754, and subsequently naturalized as an 
English citizen. Durmg the Seven Years* WaZ he served in 
America, was wounded at Ticonderoga (1758) and was present at 
the taking of Montreal (1760). After filling with credii several 
administrative positions in Ginada, Florida and New York, 
in 1778 he succeeded Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord I^r- 
Chester) as govemor^general of Canada. His measures against 
French sympathizers with the Americans have incurred 
extravagant strictures from French^nadian historians, but he 
really showed moderation as well as energy. In 1785 he re- 
turned to London. He died at his birthplace on the 5th of 
June 1791. 

His life has been well written by Jean Mcllwraith in the ** Makers 
of Canada" series (Toronto, 1904). His Correspondence and Dia^ 
fill 26a volumes in the Canadian Archives, and are catalogued in 
the Annual Reports (1884-1889). 

HALB, EDWARD EVERETT (1822-1909), American author, 
was born in Boston on the 3rd of April 1822, son of Nathan Hale 

nephew of Edward Everett, the orator and statesman, and grand- 
nephew of Nathan Hale, the martyr spy. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1839 ; was pastor of the church of the Unity, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 184^1856, and of the Sou& 
Congregational (Unitarian) church, Boston, in 1856^x899 ; and 
in 1903 became chaplain of the United States Senate. He died 
at Roxbury (Boston), Massachusetts, on the 10th of June 1909. 
His forceful ^rsonality, organizing genius, and liberal practical 
theology, together with his deep interest in the anti-slavery 
movement (especially in Kansas), popular education (especially 
Chautauqua work), and the workmg-man’s home, were active 
in raising the tone of American life for half a century. He was 
a constant and voluminous contributor to the newspapers and 
magazines. He w^ an assistant editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and edited the Christian Examiner, OH and New 
(which he assisted in founding in 1869 ; in 1875 it merged in 
Scribner's Magazine), Lend a Hand (founded by him in 1886 and 
merged in the Charities Review in 1897^, and the Lend a Hand 
Record ; and he was the author or e^tor of more than sixty 
books— fiction, travel, sermons, biography and history. 

He first came into notice as a writer in 1859, when he con- 
tributed the short story “ My Double and How He Undid Me ” 
to the Atlantic Monthly, He soon published in the same 

e sriodical other stories, the best known of which was The 
an Without a Country ** (1863), which did much to strengthen 
the Union cause in the North, and in which, as in some of his 
other non-romantic tales, he employed a minute realism which 
has led his readers to suppose the narrative a record of fact. 
The two stories mentioned, and such others as The Rag-Man 
and the Rag-Woman ” and “ The Skeleton in the Closet,*^ gave 
him a prominent position among the riiort-story writers of 
America. The story Ten Times One is Ton (1870), with its hero 
Harry Wadsworth, and its motto, first enunciated in 1869 in bis 
Lowell Institute lectures, Look up and not down, look forward 
and not bade, look out and not in> and lend a hand,’’ led to the 
forma^n among young people of l^nd-a-Hand Clubs,” 
** Looic^up I^ions ” and ** Harry Wadsworth Qubs.” C^t of 
the romantic Waldensian story In His Name (1873) 
similarly grew several other organizations Jor religious work, 
such as King’s Daughters,” and ” King’s Sons.” 

^ Among his other books arc Kansas and Nebraska (1S54) ; the 
' (1869) ; His Level Best, and Other S/ortsr (1876)'; 


SyhOoii and Othor Homee ^^M&ip Ndkm'e^Ffioniilo (xStMS)^ his 

best-known novel, and a sequel to The Man Without a Country ; The 
Kingdom, of, God (1880) * Christmas at Norragansett (1883) * K^t 
and West, a novel (1892) ; For Fifty years (poems, ^893) ; Ralph 
WMo'^tmorsok (18^); Wei the People (19031; Prayers Offered in 
Use Senate of the United States U904), and Tany-at-Home Travels 
(zoo6). He. edited (idgicrd'e History of England (i8m), and con- 
tributed to, Wibsor’s Memorial History of Boston U880U1881), and 
to his NarroHOe and CHHCal HiiOory of America (188^1889). With 
his son, £dwal 9 Everett Hale, Jr., he pefbfished FranMin in France 
(2 vols., 1887*4888),. based largely on original research. The most 
charming bookf of his later years were A New England Boyhood 
(189^, James MusseU Lowell, and His Friends (1899)^ ^d Memories 
of a Hundred Years (lodi), 

A uniform and revised edition of his principal' writings, in ten 
volumes, appeared in 1899-1901. 

HALE, HORATIO (i8i7^i896)> American ethnologist, was 
bom in Newport, New Hampshire, on th« 3rd of May 1817. He 
was the son of David Hale, a lawyer, and of Sarah Josepha Hale 
(1790-1879), a popular poet, who, besides editing (Meys Lady's 
Magazine for many years and publiriiing some epheifieral books, 
is supposed to have written the verses ” Mary had a little lamb,” 
and to have been the first to suggest the national observance of 
Thanksgiving Day. The son mduated in 1837 at Horvard, 
and during 1838-1842 was philologist to the United States 
Exploring Exlpedition, which under Captain Charles Wilkei sailed 
around riie world. Of the reports of that expedition Hale 
prepared the sixth volume. Ethnography and Philology (1846), 
which is said to have ” laid the foundations of the etlmo^aphy 
of Polynesia.” He was admitted to the Chicago bar in 1855, 
and in the following year removed to Qinton, Ontario, Canada, 
where he practised his profession, and where on the 28th of 
December 1896 he died. He made many valuable contributions 
to the science of ethnology, attracting attention particularly by 
his theory of the origin of the diversities of human languages 
and dialects — a theory suggested by his study of “child- 
languages,” or the languages invented by little children. He 
also emphasized the importance of languages as tests of mental 
capacity and as “ criteria for the classification of human groups.” 
He was, moreover, the first to discover that the Tutelos of Virginia 
belonged to the Siouan family, and to identify the Cherokee 
as a member of the Iroquoian family of speech. Besides writing 
numerous magazine articles, he read a number of valuable papers 
before learned societies. Tliese include : Indian Migrations as 
Evidenced by Language (1882); The Origin of Languages and the 
Antiquity of Speaking Man (1886) ; The Development of Language 
(1888) ] and Language as a Test of Mental Capacity : Being an 
Attempt to Demonstrate the True Basis of Anthropology (1891). 
He also edited for Brinton’s “ Library of Aboriginal Literature,” 
the Iroquois Book of Rites (1883). 

HALA, JOHN PARKER (1806-1873), American statesman, was 
bom at Rochester, New Hampshire, on the 31st of March 1806. 
He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1827, was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in 1830, was a member of the state House of 
Representatives in 1832, and from 1834 to 1841 was United 
States district attorney for New Hampshire. In 1843-1845 he 
was a Democratic member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, though his earnest co-operation with John 
Quincy Adams in securing the repeal of the “ gag rule ” directed 
against the presentation to Congress of anti-slavery petitions 
estranged him from the leaders of his party, he was renominated 
without opposition. In January 1845, however, he refused in 
a public statement to obey a resolution (28th of Decem^r 1844) 
of the state legislature diieeting him and hi^ New Hampshire 
associates in Congress to Support the cause of annexation 
6f Texas, a Democratic memrnre Which Hale regarded as being 
distinctively in the interest of slavery. The Democratic State 
convention was at once reassembled. Hale was denounced, and 
his nomination withdrawn. In the election whkh followed Hale 
ran independently, and, ^though the Demdetatie candidates 
were eieeted in other three congressional districts of the 
state, his Vote was lar^ enough to prevent any cho^ (for which 
a majority was necesijmy) In his own. Hale thdn ret out in the 
face of appamntly Hdj^ess odds to win over his state to die anti- 
slaVery cause. The remarkable canvass which he conducted 
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is knovni in the hh^iy of New Hwipshke oi the Hale Stenti 
of X845.” The election resulted in the choice of a legishttore 
controlled by the Whigs and the inde|)eMbnt Democrats, he 
himself being chosen as a member of the state ii^se of Retsre- 
sentatives, of which in 1846 he was speaker. He is remembered, 
however, ^iefly for his lo^ service in ti» Uninsd Statet Senate, 
of which he was a member from 1847 to xSs3 and again from 
1855 tp 1865. At first he was the only outHuu^out aptindavery 
senatofi"-^ alont prevented the vote of thamkato General Taylor 
and General Scott for their Mexican war vtctcmbs tmmg 

unanimous in the Senate (February i848)-^ut in 1849 Sxteion 
P. Qiase and WOliam H. Seward, and in 1851 Charles Sumner 
joined him, and the anti*«lavery cause became for the first time 
a force to be reckoned with in that body. In October 1847 he had 
been nominated for president by tiie Liberty party, but he 
withdrew in favour of Martin Van Burfen, the Btcc Soil candidate, 
in 1848. In 1851 he was senior counsel for the rescuers of the 
slave Shadrach in Boston. In x8^ he was the Free Soil can- 
didate for the presidency, but received only 156, 149 votes. In 
1850 he secur^ the abolitkm of flog^g in the U.S. navy, 
and through his efforts in i86a the spirit ration in the navy was 
abolished. He was one of the organizers of the Republican 
party, and during the Civil War was an eloquent supporter of 
the Union and of ^sident Lincoln’s war policy. From 1865 
to 1869 he was United States minister to Spain. He died at 
Dover, New Hampshire, on the 19th of December 1873. A 
statue of Hale, presented by his son-in-law William Eaton 
Chandler (b. 1835), U.S. senator from New Hampshire in 
1887-1901, was erected in front of the Capitol in Concord, New 
Hampshire, in 1892. 

HALE, SIR MATTHEW (1609-1676), lord chief justice of 
England, was bom on the ist of November 1609 at Alderley 
in Gloucestershire, where his father, a retired blister, had a 
small estate. His paternal grandfather was a rich clothier of 
Wotton-under-£dge ; on his mother’s side he was connected 
with the noble family of the .Poyntzes of Acton. Left an orphan 
when five years old, he was placed by his guardian under the 
care of the l^ritan vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, with whom he 
remamed till he attained his sixteenth year, when he entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. At Oxford, Hale studied for several 
terms with a view to holy orders, but suddenly there came a 
change. The diligent student, at first attracted by a company 
of strolling players, threw aside his studies, and plunged care- 
lessly into gay society. He soon decided to change his profession ; 
and resolved to trail a pike as a soldier under the prince of 
Orange in the Low Countries. Before going abroad, however, 
Hale found himself obliged to proceed to London in order to give 
instructions for his defence in a legal action which threatened 
to deprive him of his patrimony. His leading counsel was the 
celebrated Serjeant Glanville (1586-1661), who, perceiving in the 
acuteness and sagacity of his youthful client a peculiar fitness 
for the legal profession, succeeded, with much difficulty, in 
inducing him to renounce his military for a legal career, and on 
the 8th of November 1629 Hale became a member of the honour- 
able society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

He immediately resumed his habits of intense application. 
The rules which he laid down for himself, and which are still 
extant in his Iiandwriting, prescribe sixteen hours a day of close 
application, and prove, not only the great mental power, but 
also the extraordinary physical strength he must have possessed, 
and for which indeed, during his residence at the university, 
he had been remarkable. During the period allotted to his 
preliminary studies, he read over and over again all the year- 
books, reports, and law treatises in print, and at the Tower of 
London and other antiquarian repositories examined and care- 
fully studied the records from the foundation of the English 
monarchy down to his own time. But Hale did not confine 
himself to law. He dedicated no small portion of his time to 
the study of pure mathematics) to investigations in physics and 
chemistiy, and even to anatomy land architecture ; and there 
can be no doubt that this varM iearaing enhanced considerably 
the value of many of his judicial, decisions. 


Hale was called to the bar in 1637, and almost at oncc lound 
himself in full practice. Though neither a fiuent speaiii4C nor 
bold pleader) in. a very few years he was at the bead of his 
inirfession. He enter^ public life at perhaps the most critic;^) 
period of. English history. Two paims were contending iji 
the state, and their obstinacy could not fail to produce a most 
direful collision. But amidst the confusion Hale steered a middle 
course) rising in reputation, and an object, of solicitation from 
boldi parties. Taking Pomponius Atticus as his political model, 
he was petsuaded that a man, a lawyer and a ju^e could best 
serve .his country and benefit his countrymen by holding aloof 
from partisanship ahd its violent prejudices, which are so apt 
to distort and confuse the judgment. But he is best vindicated 
from the charges of selfishness and cowardice by the thoughts 
and meditations contained in his private diaries and papers, 
where, the purity and honour of his motives are dearly seen. It 
has been said, but without certainty, that Hale was engaged as 
counsel for the earl of Strafford ; he certainly acted for Arch- 
bishop Inud, Lord Maguire, Christopher L^e, the dute of 
Hamilton and others. It is also said that he was ready to plead 
on the side of C^les 1. had that monarch submitted to the 
court. The parliament having gained the ascendancy, Hale 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and was a member 
of the famous assembly of divines at Westminster in 1644 ; but 
although he would undoubtedly have preferred a Presbyterian 
form of church government, he had no serious objection to the 
system of modified Episcopacy proposed by Usher* Consistently 
with his desire to remain neutral, Hale took the engagement to 
the Commonwealth as he bad done to the king, and in 1653, 
already serjeant, he became a judge in the court of common pleas. 
Two years afterwards he sat m Cromw^ells parliament as one of 
the members for Gloucestershire. After the death of the pro- 
tector, however, he declined to act as a judge under Richard 
Cromwell, although he represented Oxford in Richard’s parlia- 
ment. At the Restoration in 1660 Hale was very graciously 
received by Charles II., and in the same year was appointed 
chief baron of the exchequer, and accepted, with extreme 
reluctance, the honour of knighthood. After holding the office 
of chief baron for eleven years be was raised to the higher dignity 
of lord chief justice, which he held till February 1676, when his 
failing health compelled him to resign. He retired to his native 
Alderley, where he died on the 25th of December of the same 
year. He was twice married and survived all his ten children 
save two. 

As a judge Sir Matthew Hale discharged his duties with 
resolute independence and careful diligence. His sincere piety 
made him the intimate friend of Isaac Barrow, Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Wilkins and Bishop Stillingfleet, as well 
as of the Noncoxfformist leader, Richard Baxter. He is charge- 
able, however, with the condemnation and execution of two poor 
women tried ^fore him for witchcraft in' 1664, a kind of judicial 
murder then falling under disuse. He is also reproached with 
having hastened the execution of a soldier for whom he had 
reason to believe a pardon was preparing. 

Of Hale's legal works the only two of importance are his Historia 
placitorum coronae, or History of the Pleas of the Crown (1736) ; 
and the History of the Common Law of England^ with an Analysis 
of the LaWf &c. (1713). Among his numerous religious writings the 
Contemplations , Moral and Divine ^ occupy the first place. Others arc 
The Primitive Ori^ation of Man (1677) ; Of the Nature of Truo 
Religion f &c. (1684) ; A Brief Abstract of the Christian Religion (1688). 
One of his most popular works is the collection of Letters of Advice 
to his Children and Grandchildren. He also wrote an Essay touching 
the Gravitedion or Nongravitation of Fluid Bodies (1673) ; Difficiles 
Nugae, or Observations touching the Torricellian Experiment^ &c. 
(*675 ) ; and a translation of the Life of Pomponius AUkus, by 
Cornelius Nepos (1677). His efforts in poetry were ixiauspicioii.s. 
He lett bis valuable collection of MSS. and records to the library ot 
Lincoln's Inn. His life has been written by G. Burnet (1682) ; by 
T. B. Williams (1635) ; by H. Roscoe, in his LA;es of Eminent 
Lawyers^ in 1638 ; by Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chief 
Justices^ in 1849 ; and by E. Foss in his Lives of the Judges (1848- 
1870). 

HALE, NATHAN (1756-1776), American hero of the War of 
Independence, was born at Coventry, Cx)nn., and educated 
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Yide^ then becoming a aduxri teacher; He joined a'Con- 
iieetieut regiment after thehreaking out of tte w*r, aod aeriKd 
in the siege of Bbsten^ being oomnussioned a eantaia iait -ibe 
opening of 1776. When Heatb^s brigade depaitedfor New Yurie 
he went with then, and the traditum ie thathe was One of 
a small and daring band who captoMd an provision 

sloop from tmder the very guns of a naa-of^war. Bat on the 
2fst of SdpCeniber, having vobinteered to enter the British lines 
to driaM' hrioirinatjon conoeming the enemy, he was oaptnoed 
in His dhguhe ef a Dutch sehoM-Oeacher and hanged as a epy. 
IHe pendty was in acc(»daaee with military law, but young 
lillew act was a brave one, and he has always bwn glorified 
as a martyr. Traditioii attribates to him the say^ riwt he 
only netted that he had but one life to lose lor his country ; 
and it te said that his request for a Bible and the services of a 
minister was refused by has captors. There is a fine statue of 
Hale by Maemomties in New York. 

Sm h. P. JObastoa, Haiktm Half (1901). 

HAIA, inUiIAM GMOmBR ( i&tp- ), American classkai 

sdidlar, was bom on the 9th of February 1849 m Savannah, 
Georgia. He graduated at Harvard University in 1870, and 
took a postHgraduate course in {diilosophy there in 1874-1876 ; 
studied classical philology at uipeig and Gtittingen in 1876- 
1877 ; was tutor in Intm at Harvard from 1877 to 1880, and 
professor of Latin in Gomril University from t88o to 1893, 
when he hetaihe professor of Latin and h^ of (he Latin depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. From 18^ to 1899 he v«s 
chairman and in i'895-i896 first director of the Amerkan School 
of Clasrical Studies at Rome. He is' best knem as an original 
teaditr on questions of syntax. In The CvntCmstnieliom : 
Thtir History mi Funetions, which appeared in Cornell Uni- 
vmity Studies in Classical PhiMofy (1888-1889; **><1 
German version by Neizert in 1891), he attacked Hoffmaim’s 
distinction between absolute and relative temporal clauses as 
published in Lateinische Zeitparliheln {iS'j4)) Hoffmaim replied 
m tSpt; imd the best summary of the controversy is in Wetzel’s 
Der Streit tmsdun Hoffmam und Hale (1893). ^le wrote also 
The Sequence of Tenses in Latin (1887-1888), Ttu Anticipatory 
&di}mttlfve in Greek and Latin (1894), and a Latin Graeumar 
(1903); to which the parts on sounds, inflection and woed- 
fomation weth contributed by Carl Darling Buck. 

HAISBID, a village in Mysore state, southern India; pop. 
(rpot), 1534. The name means " old capital,” being the site of 
Dorasamudra, the capital of the Hoysala dynasty founded early 
in the irth century. In 1310 and again m 1336 it was taken 
and pltmdered Iry the first Mahrmunedan invader of southern 
India. Two temples, still standing, though never completed 
and greatly ruined, are regarded as the finest examples of the 
elriborately carved Oialukyan style of architecture. 

HALIIS, or Hatlbb. JOHN (d. 1571), English writer and 

S olitician, was a s6n of Thomas Hales of Hales Place, Halden, 
lent. He wrote his Highway to Nobility about 1543, and was 
the founder of a free school at Goventpr ftnr which he wrote 
Introductiones ad grammatieam. In political life Hales, who was 
member of parliament for Preston, was specially, concerned with 
opposing the endosure of land, being the most active of die 
commissioners appointed in 1548 to redress this evil ; but he 
failed to carry several remedial measures through parliament 
When the jprotector, the 4 uke of Somerset, was deprived of his 
authority m 1530, Hales left England and lived for some time 
at Stras4buig and Frankfort, returning to his own country on 
the SKxession of Elizabeth. However he soon lost the royal 
fevour by writing a pamfdiiet, A Declaention of the Succession 0/ 
tho Cmone JmpericM of In^nde, yrhich declared that the recent ^ 
matriage between Laay Catherine Grey and Edward Seymoiir, ; 
earl qf Hertford, was Iq^itimate, and asserted that, failing c|ijcact 
heint to Elizabeth, the Eof^ crown should come to Indy 
Calherihe as the tk»cendaht of Mary, daughter of Henry ViL 
The author was imprisoned, but was quickty released, and died 
on the, 28th of December 1571. The Discourse of the Common 
Weaf,' desciwed as “one of the' most inlotni^ dooufMnts 
vi the age,” and written about 1549, has been attributed 
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-gL m «iten Ilales^ ’who was 

dMcHtf Ae tamper wider Hearp VUZ. aaid Us three immediate 


■dJiBIp JDra (1584^x6^ Si«heh sebota, fre^tly 
; wiRTdd p M tte aver iiieniomble> was bom at Bath on the 
zgdicd Ajpefl;! edumtod at Coipu^ CoUegeg 

(tabrd. ta wMidectedaidta^ xta& wad in 1612 

he ms aottkmled puhUc leeturer on < 3 reek. In 1613 he was 
made a fellow Eton* Jive yean later he vent to HoUandj as 
chaplain to the EngUsh ambawador^ Sir Dudley Ourleton, who 
dei^tctad lam to Dort to neport upon the proceedings of the 
sjmod then sit^s In 16x9 be returned to Eton and spent bis 
time among bis books and in the oompimy ot literal^ me^ 
amoi^ ndxnn he wasUfi^y reputed for his oommon sease^ his 
! erudition and his genial diarity, Andrew Marvell called him 
** one of the dearest beads and best>prepared breasts in Christen- 
dom.” His euenicat tract entitled Schism smd SMsmaiuks 
(1636) fell into the bands of Archbishop Laudj and Hales^ 
heenng that he had disapproved of itg is saU to have written to 
the pedate a vindication of his position. This led to a meetingi 
and in 1639 Hales was made one of Laud’s chaplains and deo a 
canon of Windsor. In 1642 he was deprived of his canomy by 
the parliamentary committee^ and two years later was oUiged 
to hide ki Eton with the college documents and keys* In 1649 
he refused to take the Engagement ” and was ejected from his 
fellowship. He then retired to Buckinghamshire^ where he fouxKi 
a home with Mrs Salter, the sister of the bishop of 3 ali$bury 
(Brian Duppa), and acted as tutor to her son. The issue of the 
order against harbouring malignants led him to return to Eton. 
Here, taving sold his valuable library at great sacrifice, he lived 
in poverty until his death on the I9tti of May 1656* 

Ifis eoUected works (3 vols.) were edited by Lord Hailes, and 
published in 1765. 

HALBSp SfBPHBlf {1677-176X), English physiologist, chemist 
and inventor, was bom at Bekesboume in K^nt on tta 7II1 or 
17th of September 1677, the fifth (or sixth) son of Thomas Hales, 
whose fa^er, iSir Rot^ Hales, was created a baronet by 
Charles 11 . in 1670. In June 1696 be was entered as a pensioner 
of Benet (now Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge, with the view 
of taking hdy orders, and in February 1703 was admitted to a 
fdiowship. He received the degree of master of arts in 1703 
and of bachelor of divinity in 1711. One of his most intimate 
friends was William Stukeley (1687-1765) With whom he studied 
anatomy, diemistry, &c. In 1 7(^1709 Hales was presented 
to the perpetual curacy of Teddii^ton in Middlesex, where he 
remained all his life, notwithstanding that he was subsequently 
appointed rector of Porlock in Somerset, and later of Earingdon 
in Hampshire. In 1717 he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society, which awarded him the Copley medal in 1739. In 1732 
he was named one of a committee for establishing a colony in 
Georgia, and the next year he received the degree of doctor of 
divinity feom Oxford. He was appointed almoner tp the princess- 
dowager of Wales in 1750. On the death of Sir Hans Sloane in 
1753, Hales was chosen foreign associate of the fVench Academy 
of Sciences. He died at Teddington on the 4th of January 1761. 

Hales is best known for his SiaUcal Essays. The first volume, 
Ve^Mk SiaEcks (1727), contains an account of numerous 
experiments in jdant-^ysiology — ^the loss of water in plants by 
evaf)oration, the rate of growrii of shoots and leaves, variatbiis 
in root-force at different times of the day, &c* Considering it 
very probable that plants draw through iheir leaves some 
part of their nourishment from the air,” he undertook exf^i- 
ments to in ” how great a proportixm air is wrought into 
the compotition of animal, vegetable and minend substances ” ; 
though this ' > anal]ysis of the air” did hot lead him to any 
very cteav ideas about the CQmporitbn of the atmosphere, ai,the 
course of his inquiries he collated gases over watte in vessels 
separate freon th^ in which they were generated, and tims used 
what was to an intents md purposes a ^pneumatic trough.” The 
second volume (1733)^x1 containi^ experiments 





on blood ” in vieA(m mte of 

(hm, the cntMicit)r of the different ihMbs, &Cm entitles Mm to be 
mgetded ^one of tbe originneofir of e xp y ffnontsa fihvsiol^. 
&ut he did not confine his ett^ttion to wbktm ttiouiries. fht 
qmt of « solvent fonr oslculus in the bladder end kidniyO was 
pursued by him as by others at the period^ andhe devisod a form 
of forceps whidi, on the testimony ol JOlm lUnt^ ^t1o^t^y3), 
seigeaoft-surgeon to George IL, extracted stbrtes with ^^at 
ease and readiness/* His observations of the evfl effect of vitwted 
air caused him to devise a ^‘ventilator” (a modified 
beUows) by which fresh air could bo into 

hospitals^ ships’-^holds^ &c.; this apparatus #as stu^ssfiii in 
reducing the mortality in the Savoy prison^ and it was introduced 
into F^ce by die aid of H. L. Dahamel du Monoeou. Among 
other thiim Hates invented a ” sea-gauge” for sounding, and 
processes for distilling fresh from sea water, far preserving com 
from weevils by fumigation with brimstone, and te salting 
animals whole fay passing brine into thehr arteries. His Admmi-^ 
Hon to the Dnnkors of Gin, Btaniy, published anonymously 
in 1734, has been several times reprinted. 

HALESOWEN, a market town fat the Oldbury parliamentary 
division of Worcestershire, England, on a branch line of die 
Threat Western and Midland railways, 6 J m. W.S.W. of Binning*- 
ham. Pop. (1901), 4057. It lies in a pteasant country among 
the eastem foothills of the Lickey Hi^. There are extensive 
iron and steel manufactures, the church of SS Mary and John 
the Baptist has rude Norman portions ,* and the poet William 
Shenstone, buried in ^763 in die churchyard, has a memorial 
in the church. His delight in landscape gardening is exemplified 
in the neighbouring estate of the Leasowes, which was his 
property. There is a grammar school founded in 1652, and in 
the neighbourhood is the Methodist foundation of Bourne 
Colley (^883). Close to the town, on the river Stour, whidi 
rises in the vicinity, are slight ruins of a Premonstratensian abbey 
of Early English date*. Within the parish and 2 m. N.W. of 
Halesowen is Cradley, with iron and steel works, fire-clay works 
and a large nail and chain industry. 

HALEVI, JUDAH DEN SAMUEL {c, 10S5-C. 1140), the greatest 
Hebrew poet of the middle ages, was born in Toledo e, 1085, 
and died in Palestine after 1140. In his youth he wrote Hebrew 
love poems of exquisite fancy, and several of his Wedding Odes 
are included in the liturgy of the Synagogue. The mystical 
connexion between maritd affection and the love of God had, 
in the view of older exegesis, already expressed itself in the 
scriptural Sof^ of Songs and Judah Halevi used this book as his 
model. In this aspect of his work he found inspiration also in 
Arabic predecessors. The second period of his literary career 
was devoted to more serious pursuits. He wrote a philosophical 
dialogue in five books, called the Cuzari, which has been trans- 
lated into English by Hirschfeld. This book bases itself on the 
historical fact that the Crimean Kingdom of the Khazars adopted 
Judaism, and the Hebrew poet-philosopher describes what ho 
conceives to be the steps by which the Kliazar king satisfied 
himself as to the claims of Judaism. Like many other medieval 
Jewish authors, Judah Halevi was a physician. His real fame 
depends on his liturgical hymns, which are the finest written in 
Hebrew since the Psalter, and are extensively used in the 
Septardic rite. A striking feature of his thought was his devotion 
to Jerusalem. To the love of the Holy City he devoted his 
noh^t genius, and he wrote some memorable Odes to Zion, which 
have b^n commemorated Heine, aikd doubly appreciated 
recently under the impulse of Zionism (^.v.). He started for 
Jerusaleni, wps in Damascus in 1140, and soon afterwards died. 
Legend has it that he was slain by an Arab horseman just os he 
arrived within sight of what Heine called his ” Woebegone pobr 
darling, Desolation's very image,— Jerusalem.’* 

Exfeeiteiit English rendeitngs of some of Jbdah Malevi’s p^ma 
may be read in Mrs;H. Luoas'siTAs Jmiih Year, and Mrs K. N; 
Solomon’s ik>iigr£>/£;riis. (LA..) 

BAiSVYi lAOOVBS BBlANdOa VRaBSKYAL tUB (179^ 
i86»X Etendi composer, int bom on thb XTth ol Uay 179^ at 
Paris, of a Jewish family. He studied at the Paris Cosawrvateire 


under Berton and Cherubini, and in iSt9 gained tW AMbd peix 
do Rwtte wMt Ids canuta lleMiWWfS. In hooordf^ ^Mtl the 
ooadltioas of Ids scAolanbb ha started for Rothe, wham' lie 
devoted hiMsself to the study of ItaBan musiby and wmta An 
opera and various minor works. In htsopem VArtisM was 
pwfonned at the TM&tre Feydeau in Pairis, apparently withont 
mudi soboess. Odier works of miner impm^ee, and now 
forgotten, foUowad, amongst which Mourn LtuAut, a ballet, 
produced in 1890, deeervee mention. IntSjelheOpara-Comique 
produced iMitoki the eoore of whidi had been begun by Htrold 
and had been completed h(y Hai^. In 183$ Haldvy composed 
the tragic opera Im Jkitt Wad the comic opera L'Adotr, and on 
these works his lune b mainly founded. The ihmous air of 
Eldazar and the anathema of the oardinal in La Jtrivt sooii became 
popular all over France. Vtdair is a curiosity of mutical 
litetatore. It is written for two tenors and two soprani, without 
a chorus, and displays the composer’s mastery over the most 
refined efkcts of instrumentation and vocalization in a favourable 
li^t. After these two works fie wrote numerous operas of 
various f^tnres, amongst which only La Seine de Ckypte, a 
spectacular piece analyzed by Wagner in one of his Paris letters 
(1841), and La Tempesla, in mree sicts, written for Her Majesty’s 
theatre, London (1850I, need be mentioned. In addition to his 
productive work Het^ also rendered valuable services as a 
t^her. He was professor at the Conservatoire from 1827 till 
his death — some of the most successful amongst the younger 
composers in France, such as Gounod, Victor MassC and Georges 
Bizet, the author of Carmen, being amongst his puplb. He was 
maettro at cembdo at the '^Cktre Italien from 1837 to 1839; 
then director of singing at the Opera House in Paris until 1845, 
and in 1836 he succeeded Reicha at the Insdtut de France. 
I^Cvy also tried his hand at literature. In 1857 he became 
permanent secretary to the AcadAnie des Beaux-Arts, Und there 
exists an agreeable volume of Somenirs ei porfrails from his pen. 
He died at Nice, on the 17th of March 1863. 

HALCVY, LUDOVIC (1834-1908), French author, was bom 
in Paris on the ist of January 1834. His father, Leon HalCvy 
(1803-1883), was a clever and versatile writer, who tried almost 
every branch of literature — uprose and verae, vaudeville, drama, 
history — ^without, however, achieving decisive success in any. 
His uncle, J. F. Fromental E. HalCvy (f.o.), was for many years 
associated with the opCra ; hence the double and early connexion 
of Ludovic HalCvy with the Parisian stage. At the age of six 
he might have been seen playing in that Foyer de la danse witli 
which he was to make his readers so familiar, and, when a boy 
of twelve, he would often, of a Sunday night, on his way 
to the College Ixiuis le Grand, look in at the Od4on, where he 
had free admittance, and see the first act of the new play. At 
eij^teen he joined the ranks of the French administration and 
occupied various posts, the last being that of sccr 6 taire>r 4 dacteur 
to the Corps Ligislatif. In that capacity he enjoyed the special 
favour and friendship of the famous dukc of Momy, then pre- 
sident of that assembly. In 1865 Ludovic Hal6vy’s increasing 
popularity as an author enabled him to retire from the public 
service. Ten years earlier he had become acquainted with the 
musician Offenbach, who was about to start a small theatre of 
Ills own in the Champs ^ysdes, and he wrote a sort of prologue, 
Enltfs, messieurs, mesdames, for the opening night. Other little 
productions followed, Ba-ta-clan being the most noticeable 
among them. They were produced umer the pieudCM^di 'of 
Jules Serviires. I’m name of Ludovic Hal^ appeared for the 
first time on the bills on the 1st of January 1856. Soon after- 
wards the unprecedented run of Orphie aux infers, a mtiskai 
ptfody, written in collaboration with Hector CrAnieux^ made 
his name famous. In the spring of i860 he was coimniisioned 
to wiite a play for the manager of the VariAds: in conjunction 
with another vaudevillist, Lambert Thiboust. The latter having 
abruptly retired from the collaboration, Haldvy was at a loss 
how to carry out the contract, when on the ste^ Of the theatre 
he met Henri Heilhac (1831-1^7), then compaiatively a stranger 
to him. He proposed to Meilhac the task rejected by Lambert 
Thiboust, and the proposal was immediately accepted. Thus 
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a corniexion whicdi was to last iover twenty years, and 
wlucb ptoved most ihikful both for the reputation of the two 
authors and the proeperity of the minor Paris theatres. Their 
joint works may he divided into three classes: the opireUes^ 
the faro^, the comedies. The cpirettes afforded excellent 
opportuniriea tp a gifted musician for the display of his peculiar 
humour. They were, broad and lively libels against the sodety 
of the thne, but savoured strongly of the vices and foUies they 
were supposed to satirize. Amongst the most celebrated worln 
of the joint authors were La Belle Hiline (1864), Barbe Bleue 
(1866X La Grande Daehesse de Gerolstein (1867), and La Pirichole 
(1868). After 1870 the vogue of Parody rapidly declined. The 
decadence became still more apparent when Offenbach was no 
longer at hand to assist the two authors with his quaiiit musical 
irony^ and when they had to deal with interpreters almost 
destitute of singing powers. They wrote farces of the old type, 
consisting of complicated intrigues, with which they cleverly 
interwove the representation of contemporary whims and social 
oddities. They generally failed when they attempted comedies 
of a more serious character and tried to introduce a higher sort 
of emotion. A solita^ exception must be made in the case of 
Prou-frm (1869), which, owin^ perhaps to the admirable talent 
of Aimie Descl^e, remains their unique succis de larmes. 

Meilhac and Hal6vy will be found at their best in light sketches 
of Parisian life, Les Sonnettes, Le Rot Candaide, Madame attend 
Mmisieuft Toio chez Tata, In that intimate association between 
the two men who had met so opportunely on the perron des 
iforUth, it was often asked who was the leading partner. The 
question was not answered until the connexion was finally severed 
and they stood before the public, each to answer for his own 
work. It was then apparent that they had many gifts in common. 
Both had wit, humour, observation of character. Meilhac had 
a ready imagination, a rich and whimsical fancy ; Hal^vy had 
taste, refinement and pathos of a certain kind. Not less clever 
than his brilliant comrade, he was more human. Of this he gave 
evidence in two delightful books, Monsieur et Madame Cardinal 
(1873) and Les Peiites Cardinal, in which the lowest orders of 
the Parisian middle class are faitlifully described. The pompous, 
pedantic, venomous Monsieur Cardinal will lon^ survive as the 
true image of sententious and self-glorifying immorality. M. 
Hal^vy’s peculiar qualities are even more visible in the simple 
and striking scenes of the Invasion, published soon after the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War, in Criqueite (1883) and 
VAbbe Constantin (1882), two novels, the latter of which went 
through innumerable editions. Zola had presented to the public 
an almost exclusive combination of bad men and women ; in 
VAhbi Constantin all are kind and good, and the change was 
eagerly welcomed by the public. Some enthusiasts still main- 
tain that the will rank permanently in literature by the side 
of the equally chimerical Vicar of Wakefield, At any rate, it 
opened for M. Ludovic Hal6vy the doors of the French Academy, 
to which he was elected in 1884. 

Hal6vy remained an assiduous frequenter of the Academy, 
the Conservatoire, the Com^die Fran9aise, and the Society of 
Dramatic Authors, but, when he died in Paris on the 8th of May 
\ ()oS, he had produced practically nothing new for many years, 
llis last romance, Kari Kari, appeared in 1892. 

The Thidtre of MM. Meilhac and Ilal6vy was published in 8 vols, 

HAUnPENNY, WILLIAM, English 18th-century architectural 
designer^he described himself as “architect and carpenter,’* 
lie was also known as Michael Hoare ; but whether his real name 
was William Halfpenny or Michael Hoare is uncertain. His books, 
of wliich he published a score, deal almost entirely with domestic 
architecture, and especially with country houses in those Gothic 
and Chinese fashions which were so greauy in v(^ue in the middle 
of the i8th century. His most important publications, from the 
point of view of their effect upon taste, were New Designs for 
Chines^ Temples, in four parts (i75o-'t752) ; Rural ArckiUctme 
,in ike Goikic Taste (1753); Chinese and Gothic Architecture 
'^ropeflyjPfnamenUd (1752) ; and Rured Architecture in the 
mdimese %tste These four books werp produced in 


collaboration with John Halfpeni^, who is said to have been his 
son. New Designs far Chinese Temples is a volume of s<mie 
s^$cance in the histtury of furniture, since, having been pub- 
lished some years before the books qf Thomas. Chippendale and 
Shr Thomas Chambers, it disproves the, statement so often made 
that those designers introduced the Chinese taste mto this 
country. Hal^^onny states distinctly that “ the Chinese manner ’* 
had hetn “ already introduced here with success.” The work 
of the Halfpe^ys was by no means all contemptible. It is 
sometimes distinctly graceful, but is marked by little originality. 

HALF^^^^ra WORK, an architectural term given to those 
buildings in which the framework is of timber with vertical studs 
and cross pieces filled in between with brickwork, rubble masonry 
or plaster work on oak laths ; in the first two, brick nogging or 
nogging are the terms occasionally employed (see Carpentry). 
Sometimes the timber structure is raised on a stone or bride 
foundation, as at Ledbury town hall in Herefordshire, where the 
lower stor^ is open on all sides ; but more often it is raised on 
a ground storey, either in brick or stone, and in order to give 
additional size to the upper rooms projects forward, being carried 
on the floor joists. Sometimes the masonry or brickwork rises 
through two or three storeys and the half-brick work is confined 
to the gables. There seems to be some difference of opinion as 
to whether the term applies to the mixture of solid walling with 
the timber structure or to the alternation of wood posts and the 
filling in, but the latter definition is that which is generally 
understood. The half-timber tliroughout England is of the most 
picturesque description, and the earliest examples date from 
towards the close of the 15th century. In the earliest example, 
Newgate House, York {c. 1450), the timber framing is raised 
over the ground floor. The finest specimen is perhaps that of 
Moreton Old Hall, Cheshire (1570), where there is only a stone 
foundation about 12 in. high, and the same applies to Bramall 
Hall, near Manchester, portions of which are very early. Among 
other examples are Speke Hall, Lancashire ; Park Hall, Shrop- 
shire (1553-1558); Hall i’ th’ Wood, Lancashire (1591); St 
Peter’s Hospital, Bristol (1607); the Ludlow Feather^s Inn 
(1610) • many of the streets at Chester and Shrewsbury ; tlie 
Sparrowe’s Home, Ipswich ; and Staple Inn, Holbom, from 
which in recent years the plaster coat which was put on many 
years ago has been removed, displaying the ancient woodwork. 
A similar fate has overtaken a very large number of half-timber 
buildings to keep out the driving winds ; thus in Lewes nearly 
all the half-timbered houses have had slates hung on the timbers, 
others tiles, the greater number having been covered with plaster 
or stucco. Altliough there are probably many more half-timber 
houses in England than on the continent of Europe, in the north 
of Francp and in Germany are examples in many of the principal 
towns, and in some cases in better preservation than in England. 
They are also enriched with carving of a purer and betterJ||Ni^ 
esp^ially in France ; thus at Chartres, Angers, RoueiJirti^^ 
Lisieux, Bayeux, St L6 and Beauvais, are many extfeoiii^^fine 
examples of late Flamboyant and early Transitictial examples. 
Again on the borders of the Rhine in all the small towns most of 
the houses are in half-timber work, the best examples being at 
Bacharach, Rhense and Boppart. Far more elaborate examples, 
however, are found in the vicinity of the Hartz Mountains ; 
the supply of timber from the forests there being very abundant ; 
thus at Goslar, Wernigerqde and Quedlingburgh there is an 
endless variety, as alsq fpt^er on at Gelnhausen arid Hameln, 
the finest series of all being at Hildesheim. In Bavaria at 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg and Dinkelsbuhl, half-timber houses 
dating from the 16th century are still well preserved ; and 
throughout Switzerland the houses constructed in timbi^ and 
plaster are the most characteristic features of the country. 

HAi^AT COVENANT, an expedient adopted in the Con- 
gregational ichurches of New England between 1657 and 1662. 
Under its. terms baptized persons of moral life and orthodox 
belief might receive the privuege of baptism for their children and 
other church benefits, mthout the full entolment in membership 
which admitted them to the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

See Congregationalism : American, 
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HAiaHH HATHAHIBI. BBAB8BT (HSi-iSso), EngHsh 
Orientalist and diilologist, bom at Westminster on die 35th 
of May iis^- ^ educated at Harroiri ndiere he bq;an his 
intimacy with Riduud iftrindqr Sbaridw (see Sheridan 
Family) omtinued after he entered Christ C^urcfat Oxford, 
s^ere, also, he made the acquamtance of Sir William Jones, 
the famous Orientalist, who induced him to study i^abic. 
Accepting a writership in the service of the East India Company, 
Halhed went out to India, and here, at the suggestion of Warren 
Hastings, by whose orders it had been compiled, translated the 
Gentoo code from a Persian version of the original Sanskrit. 
This translatioa was published in 1776 under the title A Codt 
of. Gentoo Laws. In 177S he published a Bengali grammar, to 
(Hint which he set up, at Ht^li, the -first press in India. It is 
claimed for him that was the first writer to call attention to 
the philological connexion of Sanskrit with Persian, Arabic, 
Greek and Latin. In 1785 he returned to England, and from 
1790-1795 was M.P. for Lymington, Hants. For some time he 
was a disciide of Richard Brothers {q.v.), and his unwise speech 
in parliament in defence of Brothers m^e it impossible for him 
to remain in the House, from which he resigned in 1795. He 
subsequently obtained a home appointment under the East 
India Company. He died in London on the i8th of February 
1830. 

His collection of Oriental manuscripts was purchased by the 
Briti^ Museum, suid tliero is an unfinished translation by him of the 
MahUhhStaia in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

HALIBURTON9 THOMAS CHANDLER (1796-1865), British 
writer, long a judge of Nova Scotia, was born at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1796, and received his education there, at King’s 
College. He was called to the bar in 1820, and became a member 
of the House of Assembly . He distinguished himself a barrister, 
and in 1828 was promoted to the bench as a chief-justice of 
the common pleas. In 1829 he published An Historical and 
SiatisUed Account of Nova Scotia, But it is as a brilliant 
humourist and satirist that he is remembered, in connexion 
with his fictitious character ** Sam Slick.” In 1835 he con- 
tributed anonymously to a local paper a series of letters 
professedly depicting the peculiarities of t^ genuine Yankee. 
These sketches, which abounded in clever picturings of national 
and individual character, drawn with great satirical humour, 
were collected in 1837, and published under the title of The 
Cldckmaker, or Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of SlickviUe. 
A second series followed in 1838, and a third in 1840. The 
Attache f or Sam Slick in EnglaM (1843-1844), was the result 
of a visit there in 1841. His other works include: The Old 
Judge, or Life in a Colony (1843); The Letter Bag of the 
Great Western ^839) ; Rule and Misrule of the English in America 
(1851) ; TraiiP^ American Humour (1852) ; and Nature and 
Human Nature (1855). 

Meanwhile he continued to secure popular esteem in his 
judicial capacity. In 1840 he was promoted to be a judge of the 
supreme court ; but within two years he resigned his seat on 
the bench, removed to England, and in 1859 entered parliament 
as the representative of Launceston, in the Conservative interest. 
But the tenure of his seat for Launceston was brought to an end 
by the dissolution of the parliament in 1865, and he did not again 
offer himself to the constituency. He died on the 27th of August 
of the same year, at Gordon House, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

A memoir of Haliburton, by F. Blake Crofton, appeared in 1889. 

HAUBUT, or Holibut {Hippoglossus vulgaris), the largest 
of all flat-fishes, growing to a length of 10 ft. or more, specimens 
of 5 ft. in length and of 100 tb in weight being frequently] exposed 
for sale in the markets. Indeed, specimens under 2 ft. in leng^ 
are very rarely caught, and singularly enough, no instance is 
known of a very young specimen having been obtained. Small 
ones are commonly c^ed chicken hmibut.” The halibut is 
much more frequent in the higher latitudes of temperate 
zone thaa in its southern portion ; it is a circumpolar species, 
being found on the northern coasts of America, Europe and 
Asia^ extending in the Pacific southwards to California. On the 
British eqasts it keeps at some 4istance from the shore, and is 


generally caught in from 50 to 1^0 fathoms. Its flesh is generally 
considered coarse, but it is white and firm, and when p^perly 
served is excellent for the table. The name is derived from 
*'boly” (M,E» holy), and recalls its use for food on holy 
days. 

HAUGARNAHVS (mod. Budrum), an ancient Greek city on 
the S.W. coast of Caria, Asia Minor, on a picturesque and 
advantageous site on the Ceramic Gulf or Gulf of Cos. It 
originally occupied only the small island of Zephyria close to the 
shore, now occupied by the great castle of St Peter, built by the 
Knights of Rhemes in 1404 ; but in course of time this island 
was united to the fhainland and the city extended so as to 
incorporate Salmacis, an older town of the Leleges and Carians. 

About the foundation of Halicarnassus various traditions were 
current ; but they a^ee in the main point as to its being a 
Dorian colony, and the figures on its coins, such as the head of 
Medusa, Athena and Poseidon, or the trident, support the 
statement that the mother cities were Troezen and Argos. Thi* 
inhabitants appear to have accepted as their legendary founder 
Anthes, mentioned by Strabo, and were proud of the title of 
Antheadae. At an early period Halicarnassus waB a m^nber 
of the Doric Hexapolis, which included Cos, Cnidus, Lindus, 
Camirus and lalysus ; but one of the citizens, Agasicles, having 
taken home the prize tripod Which he had won in the Triopian 
games instead of dedicating it according to custom to thi* 
Triopian Apollo, the city was cut off from tiie league. In the. 
early 5th century Halicarnassus was under the sway of Artemisia, 
who made herself famous at the battle of Salamis. , Of Pisindalis, 
her son and successor, little is known ; but Lygdamis, who next 
attained to power, is notorious for having put to death the poet 
Panyasis anti caused Herodotus, the greatest of Halicamassians, 
to leave his native city (c, 457 b.c.). In the 5th century B.i . 
Haliaimassus and other Dorian cities of Asia were to some 
extent absorbed by the Delian League, but the peace of Antalcidas 
in 387 made them subservient to Persia ; and it was under 
Mausolus, a Persian satrap who assumed independent authority, 
that Halicarnassus attained its highest prosperity. Struck by 
the natural strength and beauty of its position, Mausolus removed 
to Halicarnassus from Mylasa, increasing the population of 
the city by the inhabitants of six towns of the Leleges. He was 
succeeded by Artemisia, whose military ability was shown in 
the stratagem by which she captured the Rhodian vessels 
attacking her city, and whose magnificence and taste have been 
perpetuated by the “ Mausoleum,” the monument she erected 
to her husband’s memory (see Mausolus). One of her successors, 
Pixodarus, tried to ally himself with the rising power of Macedon, 
and is said to have gained the momentary consent of the young 
Alexander to wed his daughter. The marriage, however, was 
forbidden by Philip. Alexander, as soon as he had reduced loniu, 
summoned Halicarnassus, where Memnon, the paramount satrap 
of Asia Minor, had taken refuge with the Persian fleet, to sur- 
render ; and on its refused took the city after hard fighting and 
devastated it, but not being able to reduce the citadel, was 
forced to leave it blockaded. He handed the government of 
the city back to the family of Mausolus, as represented by Ada, 
sister of the latter. Not long afterwards we find the citizens 
receiving the present of a gymnasium from Ptolemy, and building 
in his honour a stoa or portico ; but the city never recovered 
altogether from the disasters of the siege, and Cicero describes 
it as almost deserted. The site is now occupied in part by the 
town of Budrum ; but the ancient walls can still be traced round 
nearly all their circuit, and the position of several of the temples, 
the theatre, and other public buildings can be fixed witii 
certainty. 

From the ruins of the Mausoleum sufficient has been recovered 
by the excavations carried out in 1857 by C. T.’ Newton t<» 
enable a fairly complete restoration of its design to be made. 
The btnlding consisted of five parts— a basement or podium, 
a pteron or enclosure of columns, a pyramid, n pedestal and a 
chariot group. The basement, covering an area of 114 ft. by 92, 
was built of blocks of greenstone and cased with marble. Round 
the base of it were probably disposed groups of statuary. The 
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ptnrm Pliny) of tlirty-tiac cokunns of 

]^ic oirfteri ta( 4 q 4 ^;il,fqu«re Mifa. Jictween the., cokunns 
iS^^Qod single gte^es. From ^ tie poitioni that have 
boca rfjcpvered, it appem that the priaaipe) friese of the pteron 
represented combats of Greeks and Amazons. In addition to 
tlv3m> there nre^fdeo many lifewHse-fre^nts of aninalai^ hotse- 
nMm> &C.J .i^onging prdMbly to pedimental sculptures^ but 
formerly rSUEKm^ to be part# of minaa fii«K&i Above tlie 
pteton roet uw pyramid, mounting by 24 steps to an apex or 
pcdestaji,..,Qn this apex stood the chariot with the figure of 
idauspW hiiwlf and an attest^t. The height of the statue 
of Mausolus in the British Miiseum is 9 ft. 9I in. without the 
plinth. Ihs ha|r rising from the forehead hdls in thidk waves 
on each side, of the face and 4 e 8 oonds iwarly to the shoulder ; 
the beard is. short and close, the face square and massive, the 
eyes deep set uad«r overhanging brows, the mouth well formed 
with settled cidm about the lips. The dnqiery is grandly com- 
posed. All sorts of restorations of this famous nKmument have 
beep proposed. The origiosl one, made by Newton and Pullan, 
is obviously in lerror in many respects ; and that of Oldfield, 
though to be preferred kr its lightness (the Mausoleum was said 
anciently to he “ suspended in mid-air ”), does not satisfy the 
conditions postulated by the remains. The best on the whole is 
that of the vetemn G^man architect, F. Adler, published in 
1900; but fresh studies liave since been made (see below). 

See C. T. Newton end R. P. I'uUan, Hisfo^ of Discovtritt at 
HaHeommsus (1862-1863); J. Fergusion, Tht Mattsohum at 
Halicanuusut restored (>w2} : £. OidScld, “ The Maueoleum," in 
Arehaealogia (1895) > F. Adler, Mausoleum eu Haliharnass (1900) ; 
J. P. 'Six in /o«ra. Hell. Studies (1905) ; W. B. Dinsmoor, in Amer. 
Jaurn, of Areh, (1906) ; J. J. Stevenson, A Restoration ofjM Mamso. 
kum of Uaticamassus (1009) : J. B, K. Preedy, " The Chariot 
lirpup of the MaussoUeum, in joum. Hell. Stud., 1910. (D. G. H.) 

HAUOZ, a town of Austria^ in Galicia^ 70 m. by rail S.S.E. 
of Lomberga Pop. (1900) 4809. It is situated at the confluence 
of the Luckow with the Dniester and its principal resources are 
the reooveiy of salt from the neighbouring brine wells^ soap- 
makiog and the Uade in timber. In the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of the old castle^ the seat of the ruler of the former kingdom 
from which Galicia derived its Polish name. Halicz, which is 
mentioned in annals as early as 1x13, was from 1141 to 1255 
residence of the princes of that name^ one of the princip^ities 
into which western Russia was then divided. The town was 
then much larger, as is shown by excavations in the neighbour- 
hood mode during the 19th century, and probably met its 
doom during the Monged invasion of 1240. In 1349 it was 
incorporated in the kingdom of Poland. 

HAUPAX, CHARLES HOKTAOVB, Earl of (t66i>x7X5), 
English statesman and poet, fourth son of the Hun. George 
Montague, fifth son of the first earl of Manchester, was born at 
Morton, Northamptonshire, on the x6th of April x66i. In his 
fourteenth year he was sent to Westminster school, where he 
was chosen kind’s scholar in X677, and distinguished liimself 
in the composiition of extempore epigrams made according to 
custom Uipon theses appointed for king’s scholars at the time of 
eteoticML In 1679 he entered Trinity Co]le||e, Camb’idge, where 
be acquired a solid knowle^e of the classics and surpassed all 
his contemporaries at the univerufty in logic and ethics. Latterly, 
however, he preferred to the abstractions of Descartes the 
practical philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton ; and he was one of 
the small band of students who asristed Newton in forming the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge. But it was his faciU^ in 
verse'^writingi and nehher his scholarship nor his practical 
ability, that first opened up to him the way to fortune. His 
clever but absurdly panegyrical poem on the (leath of Charles II. 
secured for him the notice of the ecurl of Dorset, who invited him 
to town and introduced hkn to the prind]^ wits ^ the time ; 
und in 1687 his joint authorship with Prior of the Hind md 
Pan^m tuansverstd to Ao Stuy of the Comtry Mouse 'ond A$ 
City Momti a parody of Dryden’s political poem, not only 
increased hia literary reputation but directly helped him to 
poUtdoal inflixiiice. 

In xfiSp^ through the patronage of the earl of Dorset, he entered 


parltoOient.as member Ihr ]faMhn^.Jtt^ iOt In^the^ltieiMhHon 
which tesoh'ed that Williaxaand lC^^^d?tnold be decl^ kiaig 
and qneen of Engliind. About this time ho married the countess^ 
dowager of Manchester^; and it would appear, accordiiig to 
Joimaon, that it was atiUbis’ intention to 1»kb orders; butafter 
the coronation he purchased a clerkship to the council On 
being intiuduced by Earl Dorset to King WfiUam, after the 

J ubUoation of his poetical Epislie dccasiami by Mis Mafesiy'^s 
Hticoy in Itdnnd, he was. ordered to receive an immediate 
pension of £500 ptr annum, until an opportunity should , present 
Itself of ** malnng a man of him.”^ In 1691 he was dmsen 
dxairman of tihe committee of the House of Commons afqminted 
to confer with a comxmtSee of the Lords in regard to the bill f^ 
regulating triak in cases of high treason ; and he displayed in 
these conferences such tact and debating power that he was 
made one of the commisBioners of the treasi^ and called to the 
privy council. But his success as a politician was less due to 
his oratorical gilts than to his skill in finance, and in this respect 
he soon bc^an to manifest such brilliant talents as completely 
edipsed the painstaking abilities of Godolphin. Indeed it may 
be afiirmed that no other statesman has initiated schemes which 
have left a more permanent xnaik on the financial history of 
England. Although perhaps it was inevitable that England 
should sooner or later adopt the continental custom of lightening 
the annual taxation in times of war by contracting a national 
debt, the actual introduction of the expedient was due to 
Montague, who on the 15th of December 1692 proposed to raise 
a million of money by way of loan. Previous to this the Scotsman 
William Paterson (q.v.) had submitted to the government his 
plan of a national bank, and when in the spring of 1694 the 
prolonged contest with France had rendered another large 
loan absolutely necessary, Montague mtrodiiced a bill for the 
incorporation of the Bank of England. The bill after some 
opposition passed the House of Lords in May, and immediately 
after the prorogation of parliament Montague was rewarded by 
the chancellorship of the exchequer. In 1695 was trium- 
phantly returned for the borough of Westminster to the new 
parliament, and succeeded in passing his celebrated measure 
to remedy the depreciation which had taken place in the currency 
on account of dishonest manipulations. To provide for the 
expense of recoinage, Montague, instead of reviving the old tax 
of hearth money, introduced the window tax, and the difficulties 
caused by the temporary absence of a metallic currency were 
avoided by the issue for the first time of exchequer bills. His 
other expedients for meeting the emergencies of the financial 
crisis were equally successful, and the rapid restoration of public 
credit secured him a commanding influence both in the House 
of Commons and at the board of the treasury but although 
Godolphin resigned office in October 1696, the kin^ hesitated 
for some time between Montague and Sir Stephen Fox as his, 
successor, and it was not till 1697 that the former wa^ appointed 
first lord. In 1697 he was accused by Charles Duncombe, and 
in 1698 by a Col. Granville, of fraud, but both charges broke 
down, and Duncombe was shown to have been guilty ol extreme 
dishonesty hhnself. In 1698 and 1699 he acted 8is one of the 
council of regency during the kite’s absence from England. 
With the accumulation of his political successes his vanity and 
arrog^cc became, however, so offensive that latterly they 
utterly lost him the influence he had acquired by his adminis- 
trative ability and his masterly eloquence ; and when his power 
began to be on the wane he set the seal to his political iovertli^w 
by conferring the lucrative sinecure office of auditor of the 
exchequer on his brother in trust fbr himself should he be 
compelled to retire from power. This action earned him the 
offensive nickname of ** and for some thne afterwards, 

in attempting to lead the House of Commons, he had to submit 
to constant mortifications, often vexging on persdnal insults. 
After the return of the king in 1699 be resigned his oIRfxs in the 
govemment and succeeded his brother in the itudhorship. 

On Die accession of the Tories to power he wiu removed to 
X701 to the House of Lords by the title of Lord Halifax. In'ilfe 
same year he was impeached for malpractices along with Lord 
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Somen and die eaili of Portland and Oafotdi but ail tha^diaq^ea 
iraM' dmmed^:^ Xords j iAnd in <70$ a aaoOnd attempt 
toimpeach.himwis atil) more unmcceiabd;. Hacontinnedoutol 
office dmiDg the |ti|fn of Queen Anne> but is xfoh^hO'ltns named 
One of the conmdssiohers to negotiate the uhioh^iwidk Scotland ; 
and after the passing of die Act of SetdeainKit in favour of the 
hosiseol HaxioW, he was apik)mted ambaisador to the elector's 
court to convey the iiudgnia of order of the gaiter to Geoige I. 
On the death ol Anne (17x4) he wasappdnted one offtheemindl 
of regency nntii the^airival ci the king from Hanover ; and after 
the coronadoin he received the office of fkat lord of the treasury 
in the new ministry, being at the sasne time created earl cl 
Hdifaxand Viscount Sunbury^ Hediedonthespthofliay ^715 
and left no issue. He was buried in the vault of the Albemarle 
family in Westminster Abbey. His nephew Geoige (d. 175^) 
succeeded to the barony, axid was created Viscount Sanb^ 
and earl of Halifax in 17x5. 

Montague’s association with Prior in the travesty of Dryden’s 
Hifki and Pan&ter has no doubt largely luded in preserving his 
liter^ reputation ; but he is pahape indebted for it chiefly 
to his sub^uent influential position and to the fulsome flatte^ 
of the men of letters who enjoyed his friendship, and who, in 
return for his liberal donations and the splendid banqueting 
which they occlunonally enjoyed at his villa on the Thames, 

fed him,” as Pope says, ** all day long With dedications.” 
Swift says he gave them xiothing but ”good wor(ls> and good 
dinners.” That, however^ his l^eflcencc to needy talent, if 
sometimes attributable to an itching ear for adulation, was at 
others prompted a sincere appreciation of intellectud merit, 
is sufficiently attested by the manner in which he procured from 
Godolphin a commissionership for Addison, smd also by his 
life-long intimacy with Newton, for whom he obtained the 
mastership of the mint. The small fragments of poetry whidh 
he left behind him, and which were almost solely the composition 
of his early years, display a certain facility and vigour of diction, 
but their thought and fancy are never more than commonplace, 
and^ not unfrequently in striving to be eloquent and impressive 
he is only grotesquely and extravagantly absurd. In adminis* 
trative takmt he was the superior of all his contemporaries, 
and his only rival in parliamentary eloquence was Somers; 
but the skill with which he managed measures was superior 
to his tact in dealing with men, and the effect of his brilliant 
financial successes on his reputation was gradually almost 
nullified the affected arrogance of his manner and by the 
eccentricities of his sensitive vanity. So eager latterly was his 
thirst for fame and power that perhaps Marlhonough did not 
exaggerate when he said that he had no odier principle but 
his ambition, so that he would put all in distraction rather than 
not gain his point.” 

Among the ntinierous notices of Halifax by contemporaries may 
be mentioned the eulogistic reference which concludes Addiwm^s 
account of the *' greatest of English poets ; the dedications by 
Steel to the second volume of the SpwMor and to the fourth of the 
Tadar ; Pope*s laudatory mention of him in the epilogue to his 
Satites and in the prefacte to the Iliad, and his portrait of him as 

Fulbblown Bufo ' in the EpisUe io ArbuthHot. Varioua allusions 
to him are to be found in Swift’s works and in Marlborough's LgUars, 
See also Burnet’s History of his Own J'imss ; The PwlMsweriksry 
History ; Hbwell's State Trials ; Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; and 
Macaulay's History of England. His Miscellaneous Works were 
published at London in 1704 ; his Life and Miscelhlneous Works in 
1715 ; and his Poetical Warhs^ to which also his " Life " is attached, 
in 1716. His poems were reprinted in the 9th volume of Johnsou’s 
English Poets, 

HAUFAKi GEORGE HOETAGU DUNK, 2NB Eaxl of <17x6^ 
1771), son of Geoxge Montagu, ist eaxi of Halifax (of the secotxl 
creation), was born on the 5th or 6th of Octol^ 17x6, becoming 
earl of Halifax on his father’s death in 1739. Bdumit^ at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he was married in 1741 to 
Anne Richard (d. x 753 )» a lady aim had inherited a gmat 
fort^ from Sir Thomas Duiik, whose namotwas taken by 
HalUix. * After having been an official in tfa6 household of 
Frederick, priofoe of Warn, the eaii was made master of the bock* 
hounds, and in X74S he became president of the Board of Trade. 


While fiUingthwixmrtm found HailUax, tfre capitid 

of Hava S^tia^ which was named after him/and>£ii several 
ways he lendotod^l^ service to trade, especially with North 
America. About mis time he sought to become a seciataty of 
state,^biit in voiii, ahliough he was allowed to enter cal^t 
ia 1757^ In Mar^ 176X Halifax was appmnted lord'lieutenan|t 
of Imlioid/ and during part of the tame ithich he held this ofi^e 
he waa a]^ first lead of the admimlty. He became secretary 
of ataite lor the northern department under the oarl of Bute m 
OOtobear X76e, retaining this post under George Grenville and 
being one of the three ministers to whom Geoxge UI. entrusted 
the direction of affaka. He signed the genertd wa^ant under 
which Wilkes was arrested in 1763, for which action he was 
mulcted m damages by die courts of law in 1769, and he was 
mainly responsible for the exclusion of the name of the k^*s 
mothiw, Augusta, princess of Wales, from the Regency Bill of 
1765. With his colleagues the earl left office in July 1765, 
returning to the cabinet as lord privy seal under his nephew, 
Lord North, in January 1770; He had just been transferred to 
his former position of secretary of state when he died on the 8th 
of June 1771. Halifax, who was lord-lieutenant of Northamp- 
tonshire and a lieutenant-general in the army, showed some 
dismterestedness in money matters, but was very extravagant. 
He left no children, and his titles became extinct on his death. 
Horace Walpole speaks slightingly of the earl, and says he and 
his mistress, Mary Anne Faulkner, ” had sold every employment 
in his gift.” 

See the Memoirs of liis secretary, Richard Cumberland (1807). 

HALIFAX, GEORGE &AV1LE, ist Marquess of (1633 i695)> 
English statesman and writer, great-grandson of Sir George 
Savile of Lupset and Thornhill m Vorksliire (created baronet 
in x6ti), was the eldest son of Sir William Savile, 3rd baronet, 
who distinguished himself in the civil war in the royalist cause 
and who died in 1644, and of Anne, eldest daughter of Lord 
Keeper Coventry. He was thus nephew of Sir William Coventry, 
who is said to have influenced his politic^ opinions, and of 
Lord Shaftesbury, afterwards his most bitter oppomsnt, and 
great-nephew of the earl of Strafford ; by his marriage with 
the Lady Dorothy Spencer, he was brother-in-law to Lord 
Sunderland. He entered public life with all the advantages of 
lineage, political connexions, great wealth and estotes, and 
uncommon abilities. He was elected member of the Convention 
parliament for Pontefract in 1660, and this was his only appear- 
ance in the Lower House. A peerage was sought for him by the 
duke of York in 1665, but was successfully opposed by Clarendon, 
on the ground of his " ill-reputation amongst men of piety and 
religion,” the real motives of the chanocUor’s hostile attitude 
being probably Savile’s connexion with Buckingham and 
Coventry. The honours were, however, only deferred for a short 
time and were obtained after the fall of Clarendon on tlie 3iBt 
of Decembeir 1667,^ when Savile was created Baron Savile of 
Eland and Viscount Halifax. 

He supported zealously the anti-French policy formulated in 
the Triple Alliance of January 16^. He was at this time in 
favour at court, was created a privy councillor in 1672, and, 
while ignorant of the disgraceful secret clauses in the freaty of 
Dover, was chosen envoy to negotiate terms of peace with Louis 
XIV. and the Dutch at Utrecht. His mission was still further 
deprived of importance by Arlington and Buckingham, who 
were in the king’s counsels, and who anticipated his axrivid and 
took the negotiations out of his hands ; and thoi^h he signed 
the compact, he had no share m the harsh terms imposed upon 
the Dutch, and henceforth became a bitter opponent of the 
policy of subservience to FrenOh interests and of the Roman 
Catholic claims. ; ' 

He took an active part in pacing through paiiiament the 
great Test Act of 7673 * and foifcited in consequence his friend- 
ship with James. In 1674 he brought ferwafd a motion for 


' CaU SUde Papers, Dam. (Nov. 1667-Scp. x66B), p. 106. 

• Lori^ Journals. 12, p. 367 ; Savile Corfeepandence, ed, by W. D. 
Cooper, p. X36 ; " Character of a Trimmer," in Life of Sir G. Satdle, 
by H. C. Poxcroft, ii. 316. 
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disarming ** popish recusants/’ and support^ one by Lord 
Carlisle for restrictifig the mairiam in tibe royal family to 
Protestants ; but he opposed the bill introduced by Lord Oanby 
(see Lm>8, xst Dok* of) in 1675, whkb impc^ a tmt oath 
on officials and members of parliamenti speaking ** with that 
quickness, learning and elegance that m inseparable from all 
his discouraeS}^’ and ridicidmg multiplication of oathSi since 

no man wpould ever sleep with open doors • « . should all 
the town be sworn not to rob.” He was now on bad terms with 
Danlqr, and a witty sally at that minister’s expense caused his 
dismissal from the couxicil in January 1676. In 1678 be took 
an active part in the investigation of the ” Popish Plot/’ to 
which he appears to have given excessive credence, but opposed 
the bill which was passed on the 30th of Octidier 2678, to exclude 
Roman Catholics from the House of Lords. 

In 1679, as a consequence of the fall of Danby, he became a 
memlier of the newly constituted privy council. With 'Charles, 
who had at first ” kicked at his appointment,” he quickly becme 
a favourite, his lively and ‘Mibertine” (i.e. free or sceptical) 
conversation being named by Bishop Burnet as his chief lattrac-* 
tion for the king. His disl&e of the duh^ of York and of the 
Romanist tendencies of the court did not induce him to support 
the rash attempt of Lord Shaftesbury to substitute the illegki* 
mate duke of Monmouth for James in the succession. He feared 
Shaftesbury’s ascendancy in the national councils and foresaw 
nothing but civil war and confusion os a result of his scheme. 
He declared against the exclusion of James, was made. ^ earl 
in 1679, and was one of the ” Triumvirate ’’ which now directed 
public affairs. He assisted in passing into law the Habeas 
Corpus Bill. According to Sir W. Temple he showed great 
severity in putting into force the laws against the Roman 
Catholics, but this statement is considered a misrepresentation.^ 
In 1680 he voted against the execution of lx>rd Stafford. 

Meanwhile (1679) his whole policy had been successfully 
directed towards uniting all parties with the object of frustrating 
Shaftesbury’s plans. Communications were opened with the 
prince of Orange, and the illness of the king was made the 
occasion for summoning James from Brussels. Monmouth was 
compelled to retire to Holland, and Shaftesbury was dismissed. 
On the other hand, while Halifax was so far successful, James 
was given an opportunity of establishing a new influence at the 
court. It was with great difficulty that his retirement to Scotland 
was at last effected ; the ministers lost the confidence and 
support of the ” country party,” and Halifax, fatigued and iU, 
at close of this year, retir^ to Rufiord Abbey, the countip^ 
home of the Saviles since the destruction of Thornhill Hall in 
1648, and for some time took little part in affairs. He returned in 
September x68o on the occasion of the introduction of the 
Exclusion Bill in the Lords. The debate which followed, one 
of the most famous in the whole annals of parliament, became a 
duel of oratory between Halifax and his uncle Shaftesbury, the 
finest two speakers of the day, watched by the Lords, the 
Commons at the bar, and the king, who was present. It lasted 
seven hours. Halifax spoke sixteen times, and at last, regardless 
of the menaces of the more violent supporters of tlie bill, who 
closed round him, vanquished his opponent. The rejection of 
the bill by a majority of 33 was attributed by all parties entirely 
to the eloquence of Halifax. His conduct transformed the 
allegiance to him of the Whim into bitter hostilityi the Commons 
immediately petitioning the kinjg to remove him from his councils 
for ever, while any favour which he might have regained with 
Janies was forfeited by his subsequent approval of the regency 
scheme. 

He retired to Rufford again in January x68i, but was present 
at the Oxford parliament, and m May returned sudd^y to 
public life and held for a year the chief control of affairs. The 
arrest of Shaftesbury on ^ and of July was attributed to tus 
influence^ but in general, during the period of Tory reactiop^ 
he seems to have urged a policy of conciliation and moderation 
upon the ki^. , He pppos^ James’s return from Scotland and, 
atxmt this ti&.(Sept.\ made a characteristic but futile Attempt 
^ Foxcroft i. 160, where Hallam is quoted to this effect. 


to peiOuade the duke to attend thevoervicet the Chuxeb^ 
Engknsd and thus to end oD difficiiltiei. He renewed mlatkiiis 
wim the prince' of Orange^ who in July piud a visit to Eiu^bmd 
to seek support against ^ French designs upon Luxemtorg. 
Wbt influence of Halifax imeured for the Dutch a formal 
assurance from Chailes of bis suppoxt ; but the king informed 
the French ambassador that be bad no intentkm of fulfilUi^ 
his engagements, and made another seciet treaty with Louis. 
Halifax opposed in x68s James’s vindictive prosecution of the 
earl of Ai^ll, arousing further hostility in the duke, while the 
same year. he was ctmlenged ;.to a duel by MonmouA^ who 
attributed to him his disgrace. 

His short Umure of power ended with the return of James fri 
May. Outwardly he stfll retained the king’s favour and was 
advanced to a marquisate (Au^. 17) and to the office of 
*lord privy seal (Oct S5). Being still a member of the 
administration he must share responsibility for the attack now 
made upon, the municipal franchises, a violation of the whole 
system of representative government, especially as the new 
charters passed his office. In January 16S4 he was one of the 
commissioners who supervise all things concerning the city 
and have turned out those persons who are whiggi^ly inclined ” 
(N. Luttrell’s Diary, i. 295), He made honourable but vain 
endeavours to save Algernon Sidney and Lord Russell. ” My 
Lord Halifax,” declared Tiilotson in his evidence before the 
later inquiry, ” showed a vezy compassionate concern for my 
Lord Russell and all the readiness to serve them that could be 
wished.” ^ The Rye^^House Plot, in which it was sought to 
implicate them, was a disastrous blow to his policy, and in 
order to counteract its consequences he entered into somewhat 
perilous negotiations with Monmouth, and endeavoured to 
effect his reconciliation with the king. On the 12th of February 
1684, he procured the release of his old antagonist, Lord Danby. 
Shortly afterwards his influence at the court revived. Charles 
was no longer in receipt of his French pension and was beginning 
to tire of James and Rochester. The latter, instead of becoming 
lord treasurer, was, according to the epigram of Halifax which 
has become proverbial, ” kideed upstairs,” to the office of lord 
president of the council. Halifax now worked to establish 
intimate relations between Charles and the prince of Orange and 
opposed the abrogation of the recusancy laws. In a delate in 
the cabinet of November 1684, on the question of the grant of 
a fresh constitution to the New England colonies, he urged with 
great warmth ” that there could be no doubt whatever but that 
the sme laws which are in force in England should also be 
established in a county inhabited by Englishmen and that an 
absolute government is neither so happy nor so safe as that 
which is tempered by laws and which sets bounds to the authority 
of the prince,” and declared that he could not ” live under a king 
who should have it in his power to take, whenever be thought 
proper, the money he has in his pocket.” The opinions thus 
expressed were opposed by all the other ministers and highly 
censured by Louis XIV., James and Judge Jeffreys. 

At the accession of James he was immediately deprived of all 
power and relegated to the presidency of the council. He showed ^ 
no compliance, like other Lords, with James’s Roman Catdiolic ' 
preferences. He was opposed to the parliamentary grant to the 
king of a revenue for life ; he promoted the treaty of alliance 
with the Dutch in August 1685 ; he expostulated with the king 
on the subject of the illegal commissions in the army given to 
Roman Ca^olics ; and finally, on* his firm refusal to support the 
repeal of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts, he was dismiss^, 
and his name was struck but of Ihe list bf the privy council 
(Oct, 1685). corresponded with the prince of Orange, 
conferred with. Dykvddt, the latter’s envoy, but held aloof 
from plans which aimed at tlie prince’s personal interference in 
Engli^ affairs. In 1687 he published the famous LitUr to a 
Dissenier, in which he warns the Nonconformists against being 
beguiled by^ the > ’ Indulgence ” into joining the oourt pi^> 
sets in adear light the titBi results of such a step; and xenimds 
them that under their^next soviereign their grievances would in 

* Hist MSSi 'Cosiffl. Nousr of tords A# 55 . 1689-1690, p. 287. 
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■B be j«M«6ed by the tew. llte wbkb tew 

|)M&ired «ewtnl e«d unqwdffied he rh e irf 

MMkigiit.ihe- ttm Imoww' wviltte(ii etekh.teMW:'.«etahVr aoi 
Munedtetdiy tetered the Qeune«{ hittm. he the luniber 

of so/oeo wtn cwciulaliod tteNMichlhe Jiiiigdbm<end.«flm 
inM«aeminoede( the wtedmofnaMtetegiaitim telie aeteanei 
ftraditionBeMihbeities. HetoekthepaptdereideoBtheaDCMim 
of. dM trial «f the bidtops tet Jme e688, -netted dKM te the 
Tower^ead led the dnen •with erinchthe •verdtet e<*' aM giaill^ ** 
wee teoeivDd in -court ; but the saoee nttHM^ he rabaiaed Mn 
signing the invitation to -WiHiaia, «od {MSblidy radiated any 
■teuB m die prince’s plans. On the enaMiiy be atae^ed the 
oourt and mfased any cratenoe (fee -the report the priaia been 

to Janes was eapposititioos. After the tendteg of Wfliunille 
was pneaeat at idw counod halted hgr lanes on the S7dh od 
Noimaber. He urged the Idnr to griutt huge nmeeasians, bat 
his apeeoh, ia contnat to tbe hardi.aoHl overfaearing arttitude 
of dw Ifydea, was “ fhe most tender nnd oM^ing . > < -that 
ever waa hea^.” He acoep^ the mission wilh ifattinghaa 
and Godolphih to treat with WSUsbi at Hongcriand, and 
snooeeded in obtauniag moderate termsdhnoi Ihe prinee. Ihe 
aegotiatidiB, however, were aborttea, for Jasnes Imd from the 
first nesolved on flight in the cstek which eoBued, adm the 
oountiy -was left without a povainment, HaKtea tooh the lead. 
He presided over tne council of Lands whidi asaemhted and took 
mnaediate measures to maantain pnUic order. -On the oetaRa 
of James to Lcauten on the rdth of November, after bis captum 
at f Bverahmn, Halifax sepaimd to William’s (canqi and hence* 
fordi attached himself miremittiiigly -to his cause. <hi the 
17th he carried with Lsnte Delamere and Shreaesbuiy a aaeaaage 
tecBB Wiliain to rite krag advhang fah (departure from London, 
and, after the king’s second flight, dheoted the proeeediags of 
the executive. On the meeting of the oonreotiaD cn the sand 
of January 0689, he -was famu^ riected speaher of the flonse 
of Lards. He vibted againrt the watim for a regency (Jan. 
so), wfaidi ms only defeated by tero votes* The raodemte 
and oompieheBsive character of tlm setttement at Ihe lewointioii 
plainly ahowa his goidiiig hand, and it wsks ifinsiUy’ Ins 

penRuudom that the Loids yislded to the Cooifiioiis and agreed 
to the cosnpromise whereby Wdliain and Misry were dedared 
joint aoviereigpB. Qd the i3tjh of Februaiy in the Baaqueting 
House at WlutehaU, he tendered the jcrown to them in die name 
of the nation, and conducted the prodomation of their accessioo 
m the city. 

At the opening of the new reign he had considerate influence, 
was made lord privy seal, while Danby his rival was obliged to 
OQhtent himself with the pveddency of the council, and oon- 
tnflkd the appointmtints. to the new c^inet which were made on 
a triinming ’’ or comprehensive basis. His views on religious 
tolemtion were as wide as those of the new king. He championed 
the claims of the Nonconionnto as against the idgh or rigid 
Quudi party yand he was bitterly disappointed at the miscarriage 
of the Comprehension BiQ. He thorou^y approved also at 
first of William’s f oreign policy ; but, having exated the hostility 
of both the Whig and Ttny parties, he now became exposed to 
a s^s of attacloi in pailuunent which finally drove hm from 
power. He was severely censured^ as it seems quite unjustly, 
fo the disorder in Ireland, and an attempt was made to impeach 
him for his conduct with regard to the sentences on the Whig 
leaders. The inquiry resulted in his favour ,* but notwithstand- 
ing, and in spite df the king’s oontinu^ support, he determined 
to retire. Hehadaimdy resigned the speakership of the 
of Lords, and he now (Feb. S, 1690) quitted his place in 
the cabinet. He still nomibally retain^ his seat in the prhry 
council, but in parlieunent he became a bitter critic of the 
administration ; and the rivalry of HaliFax (the Black MraHjiRess) 
Mrith Zhmby, now marquess of Carmarthen (thie White Marquem} 
threw the former at this time into determined opposition. He 
disapproved of Wittiam^s total absorption in European peditios, 
and his open partiality fair his coantrymen. In January 1691 
Halifax Imd an inter^^ with Henry Bulkeley^ the Ja(cobite 
agent, and is said to have promised “ to do everytinng that ky 


is hii power te serve the kuig/’ This was probahly Wrely 
asneaailrairf|srseautio]i^te hsMmser^ Jaoobiteleemga 
Bk etiletied haA dar Lord aoDusedi wveafMly^ ef 

hwaplicity m a Jacobite plot in May f6ps« and in |aiMw Asu^ 
the absence of the king from Btiglaadii his name was struck aA 
the privy council 

HersiMbe in favour of theTrieimUBiU(Jan.«a,i(6g^^ 
passed tbe iegislatmu bin was vetoad by WflUam, .suggested 
a prorrioo m tbe laoenaiug Act, irhich mstriolod its operatba 
to radDonysnOfn works, Approved the JHaoe BiH but 

opposed, prabaUy wn aaooimt of the lai^ sums ke kod engaged 
in the traffic of uuitliities, the rataUishment of idle bank of 
Eof^aud in Eariy >in 0695 he deUvnmd a stsosig attack 
on the adramistrution in the House of Lords^ .and, after a short 
iUness arisiug from a ntglBeted ootoplainft;, fie died on iSie-Stb of 
April at the ^ rif sixty-one. He was buried in Henry VH. V 
cteqid in Westminster .^beyu 

The mfiuenoe of HaHfaK, both as oraitor and as writer, on 
the pubfic opinion of his day was probably unrhuHedv: Hk in- 
teUeotual powers, his high i^tacter, his vivacity and 

satirical humour made :a gveat impresrion on hh contemporaries, 
and many of his sritty sayings haii«e been reoorded. But the 
superiority of hts statesmanship oouU not be appraciated till 
later times. MaraSnining thro^ghout his carreer a complete 
detaduMSt from party, he never acted permanently or con- 
tinuously with eitheir of the two great tactimis,, and ena^era^ 
both in turn by desertii^ their cause at the moraoiit when their 
hopes seensed on tte point of realisation. To .them he appeared 
weak, moonstant, untrustworthy. They could not see what to 
us now is pkin and clear, that Halifax was as consistent in has 
prineipleB as the most rabid Whig or Tory. But the prinriple 
which chiefly influenced his political action, that of oompromise, 
diflered essentially from thim of both parties, and his attitude 
with regard to the Whigs or Tories was thus by necessity coo- 
tinuafly changing. Measures, too, which in certain droumstanoes 
appear^ to faiffn advisaUe, when the potitical scene had cliangod 
bmme unwise or dimgenms. Thus the rt^g^cy scheme, which 
Halifax had supported whUe Charles still reign^, was opposed 
by him with perfect oonshteney at the revolution. He readily 
accepted for himself the character of a ** trimmer,*’ desiring, he 
raid, to keep the boat steady, while others atteo^ted to weigh 
it down perilously on one side or the other ; and he concluded 
his tract with thm assertions : '' that our climate is a Trimmer 
between that part of the work) where men are roasted and the 
other where they are frozen ; that our Church is a Trimmer 
between the frenzy of fanatic visions and tlie lethargic ignorance 
of Popish dreams; that our la\vs are Trimmers between tbe 
excesses of unbounded power and the extravagance of libeity 
not enough restrained ; that true virtue hath ever been thought 
a Trimmer, and to have its dwelling in the middle between two 
extremes ; that even God Almighty Himself is divided between 
His two great attributes, His Mercy and His Justice. In such 
company, our Trimmer is not ashamed of his name. . . \ 

His powerful mind enabled him to regard the various political 
problems of his time from a he%ht and from a point oi view 
similar to that from which distance from the events enables us 
to consider them at the present day ; and the superiority of his 
vision appears sufficiently from the fact that his opinions a.nd 
judgments on the political questions of his time are those which 
lor most part have ultimately triumphed and found general 
aocepCance. His attitude of mind was curiously modern.^ 
Rea^g, writing and arithmetic, he thinks, should be tought to 
ail and at the CTmeitBe of the state. His opinions qgain qn the 
constitutional relatk)ns of the colonies to the mother cemtry, 
lUready cited, were oomptetdy opposed to those, of hk om 
period. For that view of his character which while allowing nim 
tke^xnerit of a brilSant political tiieorist c^ies him. the qualities 
of a man of action and of a practical poUticiap, there is no solid 
basis. The truth is that while his political ideas are founded 
upon great moral or philosophical generalizations, often vividly 

' Ckararter 0/ a Trimmer ^ conclusion. 

* SavilSana quoted by Fmocroft, t. 1x5. 
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BMkffiqg MW Hie'lMMd cont^ttMis of 

Byrke, <hqr it»&t’«tao iMAe'tiim precMf tiuxe 

ptacnciit ever bemiicbenctenstic of EngUeh 

•taterimoulup, •tii'Vtm alweys capaMe «{>plication to actoal 
conditions. Be will no star^juii^ pfeiHcieopher, with thooKhts 
superior to tiw contemplation of mtmdane adain. He had no 
taste ‘ for ihstraOt pcditical dogma; He seems to venture no 
furihetlhaM to thitut that men tiiioukl live in some cmnpetent 
state of freedom/’ and that the limited monarchwal and 
aristocnttic government was the best adapted for his country. 
'* Circumstances/’ he writm in the Rough Draft of a New Model 
of Sea, " must come m and are to be made a part of the matter 
which we are to judge ; positive decisions are alwaysdahgerous, 
more especially in polities/’ Nor Was he the mere hterary 
student buried in bMks and in contemplative ease. He had 
none of the “ indtcisiveness which commonly renders literary 
men of no use in the world ” (Sir John Dalrymple). The incidents 
of bis career show that tiiere was no backwardness or hesitation 
in acting when occasion required. The constant tendency of 
1^ mine towards antithesis and the balancing of opinions did 
not lead to paralysis in time of action. He did not shrink from 
iesponsibilityi nor show on any occasion lack of courage. At 
various times of crisis he proved himself a gmt leader. He 
returned to public life to defeat the Exclusion Bill. At the 
revolution it was Halifax who seized the reins of government, 
flung away bv James, and maintained public s^urity. His 
subsequent failure in collaborating with William is, it is true, 
disappointing. But tlie cause was one that has not perhaps 
received sufficient attention. Party government had come to 
the birth during the struggles over the Exclusion Bill, and there 
had been unconsciously introduced into politics a novel element 
of which the nature and importance were not understood or 
suspected. Halifax had consistently ignored and neglected 
arty ; and it now had its revenge. Detested by the Whigs and 
y the Tories alike, and defended by neither, the favour alone of 
the king and his own transcendent abilities proved insufficient 
to wit^tand the constant and violent attacks made upon him 
in parliament, and he yielded to the superior force. He seems 
indeed himself to have been at last convinced of the necrasity 
in English political life of party government, for though in his 
Cautions to electors he warns them against men “ tied to a 
party,” yet in his last words he declares “ If there are two parties 
a man ought to adhere to that which he disliked least though in 
the whole he doth not approve it ; for whilst he doth not list 
himself in one or the other party, he is looked upon as such a 
straggler that he is fallen upon 1 ^ both. . . . Happy those that 
are convinced so as to be of the general opinions ” {Political 
Thoughts and Refteetions of Parties). 

The private character of Lord Halifax was in harmony with 
the greatness of his public career. He was by no means the 
" voluptuary ” described by Macaulay. He was on the contrary 
free from self-indulgence ; his manner of life was decent and 
frugal, and his dress proverbially simple. He was an affectionate 
father and husband. “His heart,” says Burnet (i. 49**493. 
ed. 1833), “ was much set on raising his family his last concern 
even while on his deathbed was the remarri^e of his son 
Lord Eland to perpetuate his name ; and this is probably the 
cause of his acceptance oif so many titles for which he himsejf 
affected a philosophical indifference. He was estimable in his 
social relations and habits. He showed throughout his rareer 
un honourable independence, and was never seen to worship the 
rising sun. In a period when even great men stooped to accept 
bribes, Halifax was known to be inciHTuptible ; at a time when 
animosities were especially tntter, he was too great a man to 
haibour resentments. “ Not only from policy,” says Reresby 
(Merit, p. 231), “ (which teadies that we ought to let no ^man 
be our enemy when we can help it), but from his dispositioh I 
never saw any man more ready to forgive tl«n himself.” Few 
were insensible to his personal charm and gaiety. He excelM 
especially ih quick re|»rtee, in “exquisite nonsense,” and in 
spontaneous humour. When quite a young man, just entering 
I’.pon political life he is described by Evelyn as “ a witty gentle- 


man/ if nnt'adittie too pirpii^ nid'daring.” 
nwteristKwasMtraodesatnd 1^ time iMt remained 
He wf|.iiieap^ of conitiolUiig his spirit of radletyi from jests 
OB SiBffleSB laissionidies' to’ sarcasms at- ^ eiqiehse of ^ heir 
tp'ehe thnine and lidieule of hereffitary monarchy, and 'his 
taflliant paiodoxes, hie pungent and 'oAen< petriane epigrams 
ssero received b^ gniver persons as his rml dpinions and as 
evidences (ri atheism. This latter charge he repudiated^ assurii^ 
Burnet that be was “a Quristian in submissioB,'’ but- that be 
could not driest iron like an ostrich nor swallow aU that Ae 
divines sought to' impose upon the world. 

The speeches of Hahfax have not been preserved, and his 
poUtieal writings mi this account have all the greater value. 
The Character of a Trimmer (1684 or 1685), the authorship of 
whidi, long doubtful, is now established,^ was his most ambitious 
production, written seemingly as advice to the king and as a 
manifesto of his own o{»nions. In it he discusses the political 
problems of the time and their solution on broad- principles. 
He supporte the Test Act and, while opposing the Indulgence, 
is not hostile to the repeal of the penal laws against the Koman 
Catholics by parliameiit. Turning to foreign affairs he contem- 

latm with consternation the growing power of France and the 

umiHation of England, exclaiming mdignantly at the sight of 
the “Roses blasted and discoloured while lilies triumph and 
grow insolent upon the comparison.” The whole is a masterly 
and comprehensive summary of the actual political situation and 
its exigencies ; while, when he treats such themes as liberty, 
or discusses ^e balance to 1^ maintained between freedom and 
government in the constitution, he rises to the political idedinn 
of Bolingbroke and Burke. The Character of King Charles JL 
(printed 1750), to be compared with his earlier sketch of the king 
in the Character of a Trimmer, is perhaps from the literary point 
of view the most admirable of his writings. The famous Letter 
to a Dissenter (1687) was thought by Sir James Mackintosh to 
be unrivalled as a political pamphlet. The Lady's New YeaPs 
Gift: or Advice to a Daughter, refers to his daughter Elizabeth, 
afterwards wife of the 3rd and mother of the celebrated 4ti> earl 
of Chesterfield (1688). In The AmOomy of an Equivalent (1688) 
he treats with keen wit and power of analysis the propo^ to 
grant a “ perpetual edict ” in favour of the Establuhed Church 
in return for the repeal of the test and penal laws. Maxims of 
State appeared about 1692. The Rough Draft of a New Model 
at Sea (c. 1694), though apparently only a fragment, is one oi the 
most interesting and characteristic of his writings. It opens 
with the question : “ ‘ What shall we do to be saved in this world ? ' 
There is no other answer but this, ‘ Look to your moat.’ The 
first article of an Englishman’s political creed must be that he 
believeth in the sea.” He discusses the kiaval estaUishment, 
not from the naval point of view alone, but from the general 
aspect (d the constitution of which it is a detail, and is uus kd 
on to consider the nature of the constitution itself, and to show 
that it is not an artificial structure but a growth and product 
of the natural character. We may also mention Some Cautions 
to the electors of the parliament (1694), and Political^ Moral and 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Reflections (n.d.), a collection of 
aphorisms in the style of the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
inferior in style — but g^tly excelling the French author in 
bteidth of view and. in moderation. (For other writing 
attributed to Halibut, see Foxcroft, Life of Sir G. SavUe, li. 
529 sqq.) 

Halifax was twice married, first m 1656 to the Lady Dorothy 
Spencer— daughter of the xst earl of Sunderland and of Dorothy 
Sidney, “ Sachaiissa ” — ^who died m 1670, leaving a family ; and 
secondly, in 1672, to Gertrude, daughter of William Iknepont 
of Thoresby,. who survived him, and by whom he bad one 
dai^ter, Elizabeth, Lady Chesterfield, who seems to liave in- 
herited aconsiderabk portion her fate’s intelkctaal abilities. 
On the death of his son William, and marquess of . Halifax, in 
August: 1700 without mak issue, the peerage became extinct, 
and the baronetcy passed to the Saviles of Lupset, the whok 

I Foxcroft, ii. 273 et seq., and Hist. MSS: Comm. MSS, vi F, W. 
Leyb(»me-Foiham, p. 064. 






ntle linejbf the ending in tbeimioi^of Sir Geotge 

Sili. .'baMlie^ in < 1784. Heuy Savwt'y.'Britisb envoy «t 
Venefflea; who died nnmMried rn miy mA a younger brother 
«f)the first muquesa Bidifax baa been geaen^ eiqipQaed tp 
have been the lather of die iBq[itHnate wniy “CMoy, the poet, 
but this, is doubtful. 

gee Uft and lmrs of Sir Gtorg$ $wiU, 

(2 vols., X898), by Miss H. C, FoaiHUoft, who has colle^ m^e 
excdlent use of ell the. mateHal evimble et that &te, includiM 
hitherto nUexploied Savfle MSS., at Devonshire House, m the 
Spencer Archives,: in the ijoagleat and oUier collections, and who 
has edited .the works of HalBax and printed a memorandum of 
conversations with King William of id88-i6go, left in MS. by Halifax. 
Macaulay, in. his History, of England, misjudged Halifax m some 
points, but hevcrtludess "understood and did justice tb the greatness 
of . his ' statesmanshipp and pronounced oh nun a well^-mented 
doquent eulogy (iv,. 545)‘- ’ Contemporanr characteta of Halifax 
wh^ must be accepted with caution are Burnet a in the History of 
His Own Timss ttA. 1833, vol. i, pp. 49I-49i. iv. 268), that by the 
author of ** SavUianal," WenMed as WUliam Mompesson, and 

SacelLum Apbllinare/* a panegyric in verse by Elkanah Settle 
(1693). (P.C. Y.) 

HALIFAX, a city and port of entry, capital of the province of 
Nova Scotia, Canada. It is situated in 44^ 59' N. and fa/f 35' 
on the south-east coast of the province^ on a fortified hill, 355 ft. 
in height, which slopes down to the waters of Chebucto Bay, 
now known as Halifax Harbour. The harbour, which is open ^ 
the year, is about 6 m. long by i m. in width, and has excellent 
anchorage in all parts ; to the north a narrow passage connects 
it with Bedford Basin, 6 m. in length by 4 and !<kep enough 
for the largest men-of-war. At the harbour mouth lies McNab’s 
Island, thus forming two entrances ; the eastern passage is 
only employed by small vessels, though in> 1862 the Confederate 
cruiser, ** Tallahassee, slipped through by night, and escaped 
the northern vessels which were watching off the western 
entrance. The population in 1901 was 40,832. 

The town was originally built of wood, plastered or stuccoed, 
but though the wootten houses largely remain, the public buildings 
are of stone. Inferior in natural strong^ to Quebec alone, the 
city and its approaches have been fortified tUl it has b^me 
the strongest i^sition in Canada, and one of the strongest in. the 
British Empire. Till 1906 it was garrisoned by British troops, 
but in that year, with Esquimalt, on the Pacific coast, it was 
taken over by the Canadian government, an operation necessitat- 
ing a large increase in the Canadian permanent military force. 
At the same time, the royal dockyard, containing a dry-dock 
610 ft. in length, and the residences in connexion, were also taken 
over for , the use of the department of marine and fisheries. 
Till 1*905 Halifax was the summer station of the British North 
American squadron. In that year, in consequence of a redis- 
tribution of the fleet, the permanent North American squadron 
was withdrawn ; but Halifax is still visited periodically by 
powerful squadrons of cruisers. 

Though, owing to the growth of Sydney and other outports, 
it no longer monopolizes the forei^ trade of tlie province, 
Halifax is still a thriving town, and &s the largest export trade 
of the Dominion in fish and fish products, the export of fish 
alone, in 1904, amounting to over three-fifths that of the entire 
Dominion. Lumber fchiefly spruce deals) and agricultural pro- 
ducts (especially apples) are also exported in large quantities. 
The chief imports are manufactures from Great Britain and 
the United States, and su^ar, molasses, rum and fruit from the 
West Indies. Its industrial establishments include foundries, 
sugar refineries, manufactures of furniture and other articles of 
wood, a skate factory and rope and cordage works, the produce 
of which m all expoited. It is the Atlwtic terminus of the 
Intenioknial, Caitadk^ and several pro>dncial railways, 

and the chief winter port of Canada, numerous steamship lines 
connecting it with Great Britain^ Europe, tint West Indies and 
the United States. The ' public gardens, covering 14 acres, and 
Point Pleasant Park, left to a great extent in its natural state, 
are extremely beautiful. BehiM the city is an arm of the sea 
(Imown as theNorth-West Arm), 5 m. in length and m. in breadth, 
with highi well-wooded shores, and covered in summer with 
canoes tod sailing craft. The educational institutions include 


lieveial a 

andvDallkjusie with fac^dtm 0^ W, 

medioine and ; science. EstobluilM by cto 
earl of Dalbousie, then lieutenant ^vemor, and reorganized 
in 1863/ it has sini^ become much the most important seat of 
learmng in the maritime provinces. Qther prominent buildings 
are Goyemment House, the provindd parliament and library, 
and the Roman Catholic cathedral. St Paul’s church (Anaiican) 
datol .fromi rysq, an4. though not striking architectunuly, is 
interesting from the meniorial tablets and the graves of celebrated 
Nova Scorians whiqh it contains. The city is the seat of the 
Anglican bishop of Nova Beotia and Piince Edward Idand, and 
of the Roman Catbolio bishop of Halifax. 

Founded in 1749 by the Hon. Edward Cornwallis as a rival 
to the French town of Louisburg in Cape Breton, it was named 
after the 2nd earl of Halifax^ president of the board of trade and 
plantations. In the following year it superseded Annapolis as 
capital of the province. Its privateers played a prominent part 
in the war of 1812-15 with the United States, and during the 
American Civil War it was a favourite base of operations for 
Confederate blockade-runners. The federation of the North 
American provinces in 1867 lessened its relative importance, 
but its merchants have grtoually, lulapted themselves to the 
altered conditions. 

HALIFAX, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
in the West Riding of Yorkslure, England, 194 m. N.N.W. from 
London and 7 m. S.W. from Bradford, on the Great Northern 
jond the Lancashire & Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1891), 97,714 ; 
(1901) 104,936. It lies in a bare hilly district on and above the 
small river Hebble nearits junction with tihe Colder. Its appear- 
ance is in the main modern, though a few picturesque old houses 
remain, The North Bridge, a fine iron structure, spans the 
valley, giving connexion between the opposite higher parts of 
the town. The principal public building is the town hall, 
completed in 1863 after the designs of Sir Charles Barry ; it is 
a handsome Palladian building with a tower. Of churches the 
most noteworthy is that of St John the Baptist, the parish church, 
a Perpendicular building with lofty western tower. Two earlier 
churches are traceable on this side, the first perhaps pre-Norman, 
the second of the Early English (period. The old woodwork is 
fine, part being Perpendicular, but the greater portion dales 
from 1621. All Souls’ church was built in 1859 from the designs 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, of whose work it is a good example, at the 
expense of Mr Edward Akroyd. The style is early Decorated, 
and a, rich ornamentation is carried out in Italian marble, 
serpentine and alabaster. A graceful tower and spire 236 ft. 
high rise at the north-west angle. The Square chapel, erected 
by the Congregationalists in 1857, i$ a striking cruciform building 
with a tower and elaborate cro^eted spire. Both the centred 
library and museum and the Akroyd museum and art gallery 
occupy buildings which were formerly residences, the one of 
Sir Francis Crossley (18x7-1872) and the other of Mr Edward 
Akroyd. Among charitable institutions the principal is the 
handsome royal infirmary, a Renaissance building, llic Heath 
grammar school was founded in 1585 under royal charter for 
instruction in classical languages. It possesses close scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge universities. The Waterhouse charity 
school occupies a handsome set of buildings forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, erected in 1855. The Crossley almshouses were 
erected and endowed by Sir Francis and Mr Joseph Crossley, 
who also endowed the Crossley orphan home and school. 
Technical schools; are maintained by the corporation. Among 
other public buildings may be noted the Piece-Hfdl, erected 
in 1799 for the lodgment and sale of piece goods, now used as a 
market, a great quadrangular structure occupying more than 
two acres ; the bonding warehouse, court-house, and mechanics’ 
institute. There ore six parks, of which the People’s Park of 
X2i acres, presented by Sur Francis Crossley in XS58, is laid out 
in ornate style from designs by Sir Joseph Paxton. 

Halifax ranks with Leeds, Bradford and Huddersfield as a 
seat of the woollen and worsted manufacture. The manufacture 
of carpets is a large industry, one establishment employing some 
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>sm iutnds. m uM tiiAloii iiidtMiritii, And 

«he iMft, Ateet AMI riMdiinefy MfctiAfN&tttteti An iMty e«>^ 
tenAKn. Hun aM milieries amI Inestom lapmtks in ttu 


n^hbootltoOd. ■ 

IMriituiiMitiffy bofootth mAnu two MMnbeM; Tho 
OAiMty borough Was CMated m t 088 > The im 
is under A WiAyor, 15 Aldstmen Atid ’45 ooAweil 
13,-967 Mwti. 

At the time of UWe DoiMfoest' IMtfax fotwtwa pAtt of Ihe 
extAntm ihanor of WAkAfield, wliidi beloi^ to the Icing, but 
itt ibe 13^1 cetituiy Wtut in the hAftds of ^ohn, eArt WArMuie 
{*. 1443-1305). The pto^iAtity of the town begen with the 
introduction of the doth ttAdb in the t3th oentiiry, Whcn tbete 
are said to havt been Only UdrtOen booses; which before the end 
of the 16th Century htd inoteased to 530, Camden, about the 
end of the lyth teentufy, wrote that **the pcoide ato Very in* 
dusttious, so thAt thoo^ die toil about it be berren and imptofit* 
able, hot fit to live on, they hAve so flonridted ... by the 
dottdtigtraiile thAtChey Are very ridi And have gained a refmta* 
tion for it above their MSighbours.*’ The trede is said to faAve 
been increased by the arrtvAl of certoin tnerdhatito driven itotn 
the I^thertands by the fursecution of the didce of Alva. 
the curious customs of IfelifAx was the Cibbet LaW, which was 


probably established by a prescriptive right to protect the wool 
trade, and gave the inhabitants m power el exocuting Ath ene 
teften within their liberty, who> wiwfn tried a jdiy of sixteen 
of the frith-bittgesses, wais fdund guilty of the theft of Any jgtods 
of the value of mote dian t3d. The ertecutions todc pSACe on 
maritet days on a hill outside the town, the gibbet sotnewhat 
resembling a guillotine, the first execution recorded under this 
law took ptaee in 1341, and tire right was exerdsed in Katifax 
longer than in any oth» town, the last execution taking place 
in 163O1. In 1633 the iking granted the inhabitAnts of HAlitax 
licence to found a workhouse in a large house given to them for 
that purpose by Nathanid Watotbouse, and incoi^iAted titem 
ursder the name of the master and governors. Hathahiel Water* 
house was appointed the first master, his tmccessors being elected 
every year ly the twelve governors ftom amoitt themtdves. 
HalifAx was a borough by prescription, its privfieges growing 
up with the increased pros^rity brought by ri»e doth trade, 
but it was not incorporated untn 1848. Since the Reform ACt 
of 183s ^ bUtgeStos have returned two members to parliament. 
In 1607 David WaterhoUse, lord o? the manor of Ilaldax, 
obtained a grant of two markets there every week on Friday 
and Saturday and two fairs every year, each lasting three days, 
one beginnitw xm the 44th of June, the Other oh the tith d 
November. later these fairs and markets were confirmed with 
the addition of ah extra market on Thursday to Sir William 
Ayloffe, baronet, who had succeeded David Waterhouse as brd 
of the manor. The market rights were told to the Markets 
Oompany in 1810 and purchased from tiiem by the corpomtion 
in 1853. 

During the Oivfi War Halifax was garrisottied by paihamenl, 
and a find near it is stiH called the Bloody Field on account of 
an engagement which took place there between tite fortes of 
paHiament and the Royalists. 


Seo VielOrta CouMfy History. “ Yorkshire " ; T. Wright, Tte 
.4 mAomcAm e/ rSe To/ms of Mwifax (Leeds, 1738) ; John watsbft, 
Th$ MMory md AirUqnHUsritdhe Parish of Jtatifox {tj»adaa, 1773) { 
John Cmblxee, A . Coneiist Hitfory of the Parish and Vicaragr of 
tl (difax (Halifax and Ixmdon, 1830). 


HAUfA^ '^Hebrew, T^i; “untjrisig”), the ceremony by 
which a fbwish widow ideasas her brQtherHn*!!^ fitom tte 
obligation to many her m aceordanoe 'srith Deutetonomy xxv. 
S^to. and' obtama her own freedom to remany. By tte law 
d Moses it beoame oMigatary upon Abe brother of « mail 
dj’ihg tlaldless to take his widow as wifa. If he tefiised, IlMSt 
shaK his (brother’s wife come unto Iwn to the preseoce of the 
elders and loose his shoe hOm ofi his toot, and qait in his face, 
, and tiiafl answer add say, Bo shall it be doiie unto that man that 
will not bofidiiup las brother’s house.” By Rahbiincal law the 
colony was later made more coinpleab The pasties appear 


beloto a toorc^uf ttoac riders ’withthMs aaiaaora ' Tho-pIsiiA'iB 
usoAlfy titt VfAaga#iBluias»«iAr thAtof the iUdtto/lsAiasiiBMA 
thW of ths’wMow. AftW toMilf sa to theiriatiimil# of tfife 
paitlss Altd thl^ 'Stotus (for w ouberibe A'asinDr or dsfostoeld, 
JMipto caamn take plaot), the riloe is ptodueed. It a ustsariy 
tite property of the community and made oBtirdy of Imthm 
ftOm the slmi of a “ dean ” aninal. It is of twb btoess, the naper 
port and tiie;So!e, stM^nijt^thet tfrith.ltsathetn tim^. tc.mis 
three small stn^ in and tpo white stntys to. biad it on 
the leg. After it is strapped on, the man moist walk four cubits 
in the p nes ei ws e of the court. The widow then loosens and 
tetooVes the shoe, throwing it tome distance, and spits on ihA 
ground, r^eatisg thrico. the Bftdical formula ” So shall U be 
done,” %K. Mahfrii, which is atiU common among orthodox 
Jews, must not trice place on the Sabbath, a holiday, or the' eve 
of either; or in th« evening. To prevent brothers-in-law from 
extorting amhty from a- widow as a price for irieasiag her froia 
pcrpeturi wfdbwhnod; Jewish law obuges All brothers at the time 
of a marriage to sign a document pledging themselves to submit 
to haifrah .without payment. (Compare Lsvibaib.) > 

. BALKtrti UfOfl^ FAUi»Ka VoK (17B3-1863), British 
toldier and gmori of iidantcy to the Hanoverian service, wAs the 
second eon m MajoMSenerri F. HaUoett, who had served 
many y^eais in the oniy, and whose anoestors had for sevcvri 
genetatiDm disttoguisluri themsrives in foreign serviees. Witii 
the “ Scotch Bi%alde ” which his father had Men laigriy toatsu* 
menml in raisiiig, Hugh Halkett served in India from 1798 to 
t8oi. In tSo’gfais elder hrotherOriin was appointed to comnuHid 
a bactolKn of the newly formed King’s Genatan Legion, and in 
this he became senior captain and then major, thider his 
brother’s comtnand he served with Cathcart’s expeditions to 
Hanover, Riigen and Copenhagen, where his bold initiBtive on 
outpost duty won oomimndataQn. He was in the Bentosala to 
1808-1809, -teid at Walcheren. At Albuera, Sabunanoa, &c., he 
OMMimndM the and Lif^ Infantry Battalion, KJG.L, in suc- 
cession to his twother, and at Venta del Foeo in the Buigos 
retraat he greaitly distinguiriied himself. In 1613 he left the 
Penmsuto mid was subsequently employed to the organimtion 
of the new Hanoverian army. He led a brigade of ttoue troops 
to Count Wrilnmden’sarmy, and bore a maticed part to tiie balt^ 
of GShrde and the action of Sdiestedt, where he took with his 
own hand a Daiash standard. In the Watettoo caopaifn he 
commanded two bisgaries of Hanoverian militia whkh were sent 
to the front with the rtgukos, and during the fight with the 
Old Gtiard captuied General Catnbrotine. Alter the fall of 
Napoleon he dketed to stay in the Hmoverian service, thou^ 
he retained hk hrif-pay lieutenant-colonelcy to the Sng^h itnny. 
He rose to be general and tospectorf enerri of mfantry. In hk 
old age he led the Xtii Federri Army Corps in the Danish War 
of 1848, and defeated the Danes at Oversee. He had the G.C.H., 
tiie C.B. and many foreign orders, tocloding the Prussian 
Ofdsn of the Black Eagle and pmr k Mirite and the Russian 
St Anne. 

See KAesetodc, Ltbva des Freihrrm Hstgh von Hathrtt (Stuttgaitt, 
1865). . 

His brother, .Sia Coun Hawett (1774-1856), British sridier, 
began his mriitary career to the Dutch Guards and aervod in 
varions Oompanies ” for three yuan, kaviz^ as a captoia in 
r795. From 1600 to the peace of Amiens he served vrith the 
Dutoh troops in English pay to GuenAsey. In August 1803 
Ha&ett was one of ^ first officers assign^ to the service of 
raking tise Kingk German Legion, and he beeome major, and 
later lieutenant-ootonlBl, oommatsding the sad Hriantiy 
BattaUen. Hk battriion wt» enptoyed to the Variosn expedi- 
tions mantionedubovc, from Hanover to Wakhesen, and to tSn 
Cohn Hrikett abocseded CfaArles Alton to the oommand of tite 
Light Brigade, •K.G.L., wfaieh he held thruughoat ttto itoitosaia 
Watfiton Albuera to Toriouse. tor8t5 JiIapuMQeaeitoiSuCirito 
Halkett oommanded the 5th Britirii Brigade of JUten's drviskm, 
and at Waterloo he raerived four wounds. Dniibs his brother, 
he remaned in the British service, to vririeh he rose ' to 
general. ' At the tiiAe of his death he was governor of (^elsea 
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Mrvwe, .1^ QjC>Bi wid G.QM., w wdR w inmMoiM ioMipi 
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vf thi King’s Gmum Ltgion {iSiz), 
gAUu^AWI* <1788^1844)* 9 ritiih 
inwBeltbnoovis wnbwr, wan wm at gdwbmgb -M this aut of 
Doofiaber 1788. Hi; Ibttw ^ Sir Jf^sits HaR.irf Huiwlaw, tl)i> 
geologist. ^uulHaUwMsducatedat;fa«Hig^Sitb(iQVi^buiBh, 
and in 1893. ontenid tb« navy« whore be rose toitho rann of mst* 
coptoin in 1817,, after seeing active service in sevenil. oeiUU. 
By observing the ethnolofi^ m weU es theyhysic^ {wcotjarities 
of the oonntries he vuftedit he collected the nsterials for a very 
laigei otunher of scientific pisiiei|S* )n r&i6 he coouoanded the 
sloop “ Lyra,” which accompanied Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
China; and Im described hu cruise in 4 a 4 Voy^gaf 
iPucowry <edh!.H''wrCoar/<^C(ur« 4 at«{ 4 h< Grtatl-oo-cfm.ldaM 
iarie/4]tea>!?ea(lfOndon) 18x8). In i83o,hei^dacoiniQsadon 
the Paci^ coast of Amenca, and. in ^834 puhlisbed two volumes 
of ^sttrofsts from a Jourttolivritttn on tl^o foosts of Chili, Pwu end 
Mmco in the Years /•Sro^ar-^ar, Retiring on half<p<^ in 1834, 
Hall in iSsj married Margaret, daughter of Sir John Hunter, and 
in her company travelled ^1837-1828) through the United States. 
In 1839 he puhlisbed his Tremls in North Aouriea in Hu Years 
sSgf and sM, which was assailed by the American press for its 
views of American society. Sehless Moinf 0 , or a Winter in 
Lower $tyria (1836), is partly a romanra, partly a description 
of a visit paid by the audtor to the castle m the countess Furg* 
Stall. Spain and the Seat of IPor in Spain appeared in 1837. 
The Fragments of Voyages and travels (9 voli.) were issued in 
three detachments betv^een 1831 and 1840. Captain Half was a 
fellow , of the Royal Societies of London and Rdinburgh, and 
of the Royal Astronomical, Royal Geographical and Gmlogical 
Sometiea His last work, a coUection of sketches and tales under 
the name of Patehamk (1841), had not been long puUished before 
its author became insane, and be died in Haslar hospital, Ports* 
mouth, on the nth of September 1844. 

HALL, CARL GHBISTIAM (1812-1888), Danish statesman son 
of the highly refflKcted arrisan and train-band colonel Mads Hall, 
was bom at Christiansbavn on the 35th of February 1813. 
After a distinguished career at school and college^ he adopted the 
law as bis profession, and in 1837 married the hi^ly rated but 
eccentric Augusta Marie, daughter of the phikdogist Peter Oluf 
Brondsted. A natural conservatism indisposed Hall at first to 
take anjr part in the popular movement of 1848, to which almost 
aU bis friends had already adhered ; but the moment he was con- 
vinced of the inevitability of popular government, he resolutely 
and sympathetically followed in the new pa^ Sent to the 
Figsfarsomlingot iM «$ member .for the first district of Qgwn- 
ba^, a constituency he continue to represent in the FdheHng 
till 1881, he immediately took his place in the front rank of 
Danish politicians. Prom the first be d^i^yed rare ability as 
a debater, bb inspiring and yet amud^.personabty attracted 
hosts of admirers, while his extraordinary tact and temper 
disarmed opposition and enaUed him to mediate between 
extremes without ever sacrificing principles. • 

Hall was not altogether satisfied with the fundamental law of 
June ; but he considered it estpedient to make the best use 
possible of the existing constitution and to< unite Bie best con- 
servative elements of the nation in .its defence. The aloofness 
and sulkiness of the aristocrats and lamded pocvrietois he 
deeply deplored. Failing to rally them to .this geied cause he 
^termined apyhow to orgsniae mv great cultivated middle class 
into a poliriem party. Hence the “ June Union,” whq^ pro* 
gramme was progress and reform in tha spirit of theoonstitutian, 
and at the same time opposition to the one^ded democratism 
and partf-tyranny of the Bondevenner or .paawmt psri^^A TWte 
'‘Umen.v nxercu^ an. essential I infinence. on electkms of 

and ia fact, tha beginniiy(. of the national Liberal 
pariy, addoh kmnd its. natural Imrder m^HaUr . Dnring the yei^ 
i; 8 j«^t 8 > 54 . idle bimaing .question qf the d»y was 4 ke connaxiQa 
!)etwn4.tlm imiaiuji porta monamhy. Hell was ‘7 eider* 


dandt” by >cceiiricticnu Hq : sate; in tha i^ossfll pese^ hnion 
befewectt dSt Isingdain and a-SoUQurig freed of 

German interference the essential condition for QHWMrh’e 
iadependeiMo; hut he did not thistfc that Dewaark was steong 
eWeUgh to eany aiud) a pedioy theong^ unsupported^ and hi 
was meretore inclined to promote.it dfplematin means and 
mterhatumal oomlnnations, apd littanfdif’ eppered to da Con- 
vmtions o( sSgxwxSysXsee Dunhauk : kiddf^, though be iwas 
among the first, sahieouciMly, to accept then as an estaUiduid 
fact m thaifaena bask for Denmaik's policy. 

Ball fliat<>tpph office' in the Bang admiaktration (13th of 
Deeember 38 t^) as nunuMr of pubho woiship. la May 1857 
he heeame pteadent af the council after Andrao, Bang’s sue- 
easBor, had retired, and in July 1858 he exchanged the minist^ 
of puUic worshm for the minutiy of foreign affairs, while stiU 
retaiaiBg the preraiarsim 

Hall's programme, *Men Konstltutionelle Hclstat,” f.«. a 
single state with a common constitution, was difficult enough 
in a monarchy which ineluded two natkuuilitieB, arm of which, 
to a great extent, belonged to a foreign and hostile jurisdiction. 
But as this political monstrosity had already been guamnteed 
by the Conventions of 1851-1832, Hiffi could not rid himself 
of it, and the attempt to establiah this ” Hebtat ” was made 
acco^^ly by tha C^titution of the 13th of November 1863. 
The failure of ffie attempt and its disastrous consequences fm 
Denmark are described elttwhere. Here it need only be said that 
Hall himself soon became aware of the impossibility «f the 
" Hdstsit,” and his whole policy aimed at making its absurdity 
patent to Europe, and sutwtituting for it a constitutional Den- 
mark to the Eider which would he in a position to come to terms 
with an independent Holstein. That this was the best thing 
possible for Denmaric is absolutely indbputable, and *‘the 
diplomatic Seven Years' War” which Hall in the meantime 
conducted with all the powers interested in the question b the 
most striking proof of hb superior statesmanship. Hall knew 
that in the net resort the question mutt be deckled not by the 
pen but by the sword. But he relied, ultimately, on ffie pro- 
tection of the powers which had guaranteed the integrity of 
Denmark by tiK treaty of London, and if words have any 
meanittg at all he had ffie ri^t to expect at the very least the 
armed support of Great Britain.^ Hut the great German powers 
and Hie force of droumstances proved too strong for him. On 
the accession of the new king, Christian IX., Hall resigned rather 
than repeal the November Constitution, which gave Denmark 
something to negoriate upon in case of need. But he made 
matters as esay as he could for his sueoeisors in the Monrad 
adminutration, and the ultimate catastrophe need not have 
been as serious as it was hod his advice, frankly given, been 
intelligently followed. 

After 1864 Hall bore more than hb fair share of the odium 
and condemnation which weifdmd eo heavily upon the national 
Liberal party, making no attempt to repudiate responsibility 
and refraining altogether from attacking patently unscrupubus 
opponents. But hb personal popularity suffered not the slightest 
diminution, vdule his clear, almost Intuitive, outlook and his 
unoonquerable faidi in the future of bb eountry made him, during 
riiose difficult yean, a factor of incalculable importance in tire 
public life of Desmaik. In 1870 he joined the Holstein* 
Hobteinborg minbtry as minuter of public worship, and in 
that capacity passed many useful educational reforms, but on 
the fall' of the administration, in 1873, he retired altogether 
from public life., In Hie summer of 1879 Hall was strude down 
by a^lexy, and for the remaioing nine years of hb hfe he 
was practics^y bedridden. He died on the 14th of August 
1888. To politics Hall was a practbal, sagacious ” opportunist,” 
m thS; best aense of that much abusM ward, wdh an eye 
rather for , things than for persons. Moreavw, ha had no vary 
proncuMitd M^jtical ambition, and was an utter stranger 
to dmt Insgi^ idr power, whtoh drives a« taany men of talent 
to adopt : Mitresie expedients. Hb urbobity and perfect 

‘ OiS'tidS head see the 3(41 matuneas of SallSbary'sAv/prMf CMiiy*. 
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equilibrium at the very eutmt incited sympathyi his wit 
and humour made Ini the centre of every circle whlim wfaidi 
he moved. 

See Vilhelm Christian Sigurd TopsOe, JMit VoHraMitudUf (Cojpen- 
liagen, 1878) ; Schhiler Pareliue Vilhom Birkedal» P§rsoiaip 0 ^ 
(Ckxpenhefeat x890--x89t)« . (R. N^B.) 

HALLi OKASLES FHANGIS (xSsiriS;!), Americ^ Arctic 
explorer^, was bom at Rochesteri New Hami»hire. After 
following the trade of blacksmith he became a joumfUist in 
Cincinnati ; but his enthusiasm for Arctic exploration led him 
in 1859 to volunteer to the American Geographical Society 
to ** go in search for the bones of Franklin/* With the pnx^S 
of a public subscription he was equipped for his expedition 
and sailed in May i860 on board a whaling vessel. The whaler 
being ice-bound, Hall took up his abode m the regions to the 
north of Hudson Bay, where he found relics of Frot»sher*8 
i6th'€entury voyages, and living with the Eskimo for two years 
he acquired a conmerable knowledge of their habits and lan- 
guage. He published an account of these experiences under the 
title of AuHc Researches, and Life among the Esquimaux (1864). 
Determined, however, to learn more about the fate of the Franklin 
expedition he returned to the same regions in 1864, and passing 
five years among the Eskimo was successful in obtaining a 
number of Franklin relics, as well as information pointing to the 
exact fate of 76 of the crew, whilst also performing some geo- 
graphical work of interest. In 1871 he was given command of 
the North Polar expedition fitted out by the United States 
Government in the ** Polaris/* Making a remarkably rapid 
passage up Smith Sound at the head of Baffin Bay, which was 
found to be ice-free, Uie ** Polaris reached on the 30th of Ai^st 
the lat. of 82^ II*, at that time, and until the English expedition 
of 1876 the highest northern latitude attained by vessel. The 
expedition went into winter quarters in a sheltered cove on the 
Greenland coast. On the 24th of October, Hall on his return 
from a successful sledge expedition to the north was suddenly 
seized by an illness of which he died on the 8th of November. 
Cupt S. 0 . Buddington (1823-1888) assumed command, md 
although the Polaris ** was subsequently lost after breaking 
out of the ice, with only part of the crew aboard, the whole were 
ultimately rescued, and the scientific results of the expedition 
proved to be of considerable importance. 

HALL, CHRISTOPHER NEWMAN (1816-1902), English 
Nonconformist divine, was born at Maidstone on the 22nd of 
May 1816. His father was John Vine Hall, proprietor and 
printer of the Maidstone Journal, and the author of a popular 
evangelical work called The Sinner^s Friend, Christopher was 
educated at University College, London, and took the London 
B.A. degree. His theological training was gained at Highbury 
College, whence he was called in 1842 to his first pastorate at 
the Albion Congregational' Church, Hull. During the twelve 
years of his ministry there the membership was greatly increased, 
and a branch chapel and school were opened. At Hull Newman 
Hall first began his active work in temperance reform, and in 
defence of his position wrote The Scriptural Claims of Teetotalism, 
In 1834 he accepted a call to Surrey chapel, London, founded 
in 1783 by the Rev. Rowland Hill. A considerable sum had 
been bequeathed by Hill for the perpetuation of his work on 
the expiration of the lease ; but, owing tb some legal flaw in the 
will, the money was not available, and Newman Hall undertook 
to raise the necessaiy funds for a new church. By weekly 
offertories and donations the money fbr the beautiful buildii^ 
called Christ Church at the junction of the Kennin^n and 
V cstminstcr Bridge Roads was collected, and within four years 
of opening (1876) the total cost (^1^63, 000) was cleared. In 1892 
Newman Hdl resigned his charge and devoted himself to gene^ 
evangelical work. Most of his writings are small booldets or 
tracts of a distinctly evangelical character. The best known 
of these is Come to Jesus^ of which over four million copiee 
have been circulated in forl^ different languages. Newman Hall 
visited the United States during the Civil War, and did^ much 
to promote a friendly understanding between En^and and 
iVmerica. A Liberal in politics^ Mid a keen admire of Jdm 


Bk^bt, few ptPeaeheia of any dehooiiaation have 'exerdsed ad 
hUTHteachhig an infl as the ^he 

came to be termed. He died on the 18th of February 190a. ' 

See hk Autohiographiy (1898) ; ;ot)itiiarir notice in Tho Congrega- 
iiontU Year Book ior iqo^, / * ' 

HALL, BDWARD <r; 14 ^ 1541 ), 
lawyer, was bom about the end of the i$th century,' ^ing a 
son of Jolui Hall of Nor^l, Siropshire. Educated at Eton 
and Swing’s GdOege, Cambi^dge, he ttoune a barrister and after- 
wards filled the offices of common sergeant of the city of London 
and judge of the sheriff’s court. He was also meihber' of parlia- 
ment for Bridgnorth. Slairs great work^ The UniMof the Noble 
and lUustre Fomdies of Lancasfre and York, commohly calleii 
Hall*s Chronicle, was fhst published in 1542. Another edition 
was issued by Rich^d Oraitdn in 1548, the year after Hall’s 
deaths and another in 1550 ; these include a continuation from 
1532 compiled by Grkmn from the author’s notes; In 1809 
an edition was published under the supervision of Sir Henry 
Ellis, and in 1904 the part dealing with the reign of Henry VIII. 
was edited by C. Whibley. The Chronicle begins with the 
accession of Henry IV. to the English throne in 1399 ; it follows 
the strife between the houses of Lancaster and York, and with 
Grafton’s continuation carries the story down to the death of 
Henry VIII. in 1547. Hall presents ffie policy of this king in a 
very favourable light and shows his own sympathy wilSi the 
Protestants. For all kinds of ceremonial he has all a lawyer’s 
respect, and his pages are often adorned and encumbered with 
the pageantry and material garniture bf the story. The value of 
the Chronicle in its early stages is not great, but this increases 
when dealing with the reign of Henry VII. and is very consider- 
able for the reign of Henry VIII. Moreover, the work is not only 
valuable, it is attractive. To the historian it furnishes what is 
evidently the testimony of an eye-witness on several matters 
of importance which are neglected by other narrators ; and to 
the student of literature it has the exceptional interest of being 
one of the prime sources of Shakespeare’s historical plays. 

See J. Gairdncr, Early Chroniclers of Europe ; England (1879). 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (1825-1901), American Orientalist, 
was born in Troy, New York, on the 2tst of March 1825. He 
graduated with degree of civil engineer from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy in 1842, and entered Harvard in 
the class of 1846 ; just before his class graduated he left college 
and went to India in search of a runaway brother. In Tanuaiy 
1830 he was appointed tutor, and in 1853 professor of Sansknt 
and English, in the government college at Benares ; and in 
1835 was made inspector of public instruction in Ajmere-MerWara 
and in 1836 in the Central Provinces. He settled in Englahd 
in 1862 and received the appointment to the chair of Sanskrit, 
Hindustani and Indian jurisprudence in King’s Colley, London, 
and to the librarianship of India; Office. He died at Marles- 
ford, Suffolk, bn the 1st of February 1901. Hall was the first 
American to edit a Sanskrit text, the Vishnupurdna ; his library 
of a thousand Oriental MSS. he gave to Harvard University. 

His works include : in Sanskrit, Atmabodha (1852), Sdnkhya- 
pfdvachana (1856), S&ryasiddhdnta (1859), V&savadattd (1839), 
S&nhhyasara (1862) Bsid Dasarupa (1065); in Hindi, Ballantynes^ 
Hindi Grammar (x868) and a Reader (1870) ; on English philology, 
Recmt ExemplificaHons of False Philology (1872), attacking Richara 
Grant White, Modern English (1873). On English Adjectives in 
•able, with Special Reference to Reliable ” (Am, Jour, Phihlogy, 
1877), Doctor htdoctus (1880), 

HALI4 ISAAC HOLLISTER (1837-1896), American Orientalist, 
was bom in Norwdk, Connecticut, on tifie 12th of December 
1837. H6 graduated at Hamilton Cbllege in 1839, was a tutor 
there in 1839-1863, graduated at the Columbia lAw Sehodl in 
1863, practised Igw in New York City until 1875, and in 1875- 
1877 taught in the S3iTian Protestant Cclkge at Beirut, where he 
discovered a valuable Sy^ manuscript of the Philoxaman 
version of a large pSrt of thie New Testament, which he publiahed 
in part in facaimik in 1884. He worked with General m Cesnbla 
in daesifying the famous Cypriote collection in the MetropoUtah 
Miiseuth of New Ycurk City, and was a curator of that fhuseuin 
from 1885 uiltff his dtiVti in Mount Verhon, New Ybrk, bn ibt 
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dud of ' July 1896. He was an eminent audmity on Oriental 
insemnif^. Sbnowing the scanty thies given Igr fMbfge Smitti 
and Bincih^ and wotldng on due data t^e 

di Cesnola he succeed .about 1074 m d^ipher- 

ixig an entire Cypriote inscription^ and in eetaidishing the 
Hellentc character of the dialect wd the syUabfc nature of the 
script. 

His work in Cypriote epigraphy h described in his artic^ in 
ScfUmm*s Magatim^ v<i ao (June, x88o), pp. ao5-aix and in riie 
J<KUfnal 0/ <1# American OriHugl SocUty* vol. ?o, No. a (*880), 
pp. 2ox<r2i8. He pubU^ed in facsimile the Anthegomena ^^dee 
[ft8d), n^hlch he d^iphexed from die W. F. MOUiams manuscript, 
and edited A CnYtW Bibliography of the Gmk N 4 w Tosk$moht as 
PubUsksd in Amsrica (x884). 

HALl^ SIR JAMBS (r76i-x832), Scottish geologist and 
physicist^ eldest son of Sir John Hall, Bart., was bom at Dun- 
glam on the 17th of January 1761 ; and became distinguished 
as the first to establish experimental research as an aU to geo- 
logical investigation. He was intimately acq^uainted vrith James 
Hutton and John Playfair, and having studied rocks in various 
parts of Europe he was eventually led to accept and to demon- 
strate the truth of Hutton^s views with regard to intrusive rocks. 
He commenced a series of experiments to illustrate the fusion of 
rocks, their vitreous and crystalline characters, and the influence 
of mdten rocks in altering adjacent strata. He thus assisted 
ill proving that granitic veins had been injected into overlying 
deposits after their consolidation. He studied the volcanic rocki 
in Italy and recognized that the old lava flows and the numerous 
dikes in Scotland must have had a similar origin. He made 
lurther experiments to illustrate the contortions of rocks. The 
results were brought before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He died at Edinburgh on the 23rd of June 1832. He represented 
in parliament (iSoy-xSis) the old borough of Michael in Corn- 
wall ; he also wrote an Essay on the Origin^ History and Principles 
of Gothic Architecture (18x3). 

His eldest son, Tghn Hall (1787-1860), who succeeded him, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society ; the second son. Captain 
Basil Hall {q*v,), was the distinguished traveller ; the third son, 
James Hall (t8oo-i834), was a painter, art-patron and a friend 
of Sir David Wilkie. 

HALL, JAMES (1793-1868), American judge and man of letters, 
was bom at Philadelphia on the 19th of August 1793. ^ter for 
some time prosecuting the study of law, he in 1812 joined the 
army, and in the war with Great Britain distinguished himself in 
engagements at Lundy’s Lane, Niagara and Fort Eric. On 
the conclusion of the war he accompanied an expedition against 
Algiers, but in 1818 he resigned his commission, and continued 
the ?study of law at Pittsburg. In 1820 he removed to Shawnee- 
town, Illinois, where he commenced practice at the bar and also 
edited the Illinois Gazette. Soon after he was appointed public 
prosecutor of the circuit, and in 1824 state circuit judge. In X827 
he became state treasurer, and held that office till 1831, but he 
continued at the same time his legal practice and also edited 
the Illinois Intelligencer. Subsequently he became editor of the 
Western Souvenir, an annual publiaction, and of the Illinois 
Monthly Magazine, afterwards the Western Monthly Magazine, 
He died near Cincinnati on the sth of July 1868. 

The* following arc his principal works: — LeUsrs from the West, 
originally contributed to the Portfolio, and collected and published 
in London in 1828 ; Legends of the West (1832) ; The Sold%er*s Bride 
and other Tales (1832) ; The Harpe*s Head, a Legend of Kentucky 
(1833) ; Sketches of the West (a vols., 1835) J Tales of the Border 
U835) ; Hates on the Western States (1838) ; History of the Indian 
Tribes, in conjunction with T. L. M'ICeeney (3 vols., i838~x844) ; 
The wilderness r^d the War-Path (1843) ; Romances of Western 
History (1857). 

HALL, JAMBS (X81X-X898), American geologist and palaeon- 
tulogist, was bom at Hingham, Massadiusetts, on the latii of 
September 1811. In early life he became Attached to the study 
of natural history, and he completed his education at the j^ly*- 
tedinic ihstitete at Troy in New York, where he gradual in 
1S32, ahd afterwards became professor d tihemiauy and naturol 
science, and subsecjuently of geology,^ In 1836 he was appointed 
one of the geologists on the Geological Survey of the state xA 


New York, andlie was before long charged with the qpalieonto- 
logical woric. BventuaBy he bixsame state geologist and diinctor 
of the museum of natural hktmy at Albany. His puUished 
papers date from 1836, and include numerous reports • on; 4be 
geology and palaeontology of variout portions of the Utiited 
Stata and Canada. He dealt likewise with physical geology,^ 
and in 1859 discussed the connexion between the accumulate 
of sedimentary deposits and the elevation of ixiountain-chains.^ 
His chief work: w«s the description of the invertebrate fossils of 
New VorhH^i^in which he dealt with the graptolites, brachio- 
pods, moBuica^ trilobkes, echini and crinoi£ of the Palaeozoic 
formations. The results were published in a nmtz of quarto 
volumes entitled PaUmoniology of New York (184^1894), in 
which he was assisted in course of time by R. P. \Wtfield and 
] . M. Clarke. He published also reports on the geology Of Oregon 
and California (1845), (1852), Iowa (1859) and Wisconsin 

(1862). He received the Wollaston medal from the (Geological 
Society of London in 1858. He was a man of great energy and 
untiring industry, and in 1897, when in his eighty-sixth year, he 
journeyed to St Petersburg to take part in the International 
Geological Congress, and then joined the excursion to the Ural 
mountains. He died at Albany on the 7th of August 1898. 

See Life and Work of James Hall, by H. C. Hovey, Amer. Geol. 
xxiii., 1899, p. 137 (portraits). 

HALL, JOSEPH (1574-2656), English bishop and satirist, 
was bom at Bristow park, near Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, on the ist of July 1574. His father, John Hall, was agent 
in the town for Henry, earl of Huntingdon, and his moteer, 
Winifred Bambridge, was a pious lady, whom her son compared 
'to St Monica. Joseph Hall received his early education at the 
local school, and was sent (1589) to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Hall was chosen for two years in succession to read the 
public lecture on rhetoric in the schools, and in 1595 became fellow 
of his college. During his residence at Ckmbrid^ he wrote his 
Virgidemiofum (tS97)t satires written after Latin models. The 
claim he put forward in the prologue to be the earliest English 
satirist : — 

1 first adventure, follow me who list 

And be the second Englisli satirist " - 

gave bitter offence to John Marston, who attacks him in the 
satires published in 1598. The archbishop of Canterbury gave 
an order (1599) that Hall’s satires should be burnt with works 
of John Marston, Marlowe, Sir John Davies and others on the 
ground of licentiousness, but shortly afterwards Hall’s book, 
certainly unjustly condemned, was ordered to be staied at the 
press,” which may be interpreted as reprieved (see Notes and' 
Queries, 3rd series, xii. 436), Having taken holy orders. Hall 
was offered the mastership of Blundell’s school, Tiverton, but 
he refused it in favour of the living of Halsted, Essex, to which 
he was presented (i6ox) by Sir Robert Drury. In his parish 
he liad an opponent in a Mr Lilly, whom he describes as ** a 
witty and bold atheist.” In 1603 he married ; and in 1605 he 
accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon to Spa, with the special aim, 
he says, of acquainting himself with the state and practice of 
the Romish Church. At Brussels he disputed at the Jesuit 
Collie on the authentic character of modem miracles, and his 
inquiring and aigumentativc disposition more than once 
threatened to produce serious results, so that his patron at 
length requested him to abstain from further discussion. HU 
devotional writings had attracted the notice of Henry, prince 
of Wales, who made him one of his chaplains (1608). In 16x2 
Lord Denny, afterwards carl of Norwich, gave him the curacy 
of Waltham-Holy-Cross, Essex, and in the same year he rec^ved 
the degree of D.D. Later he received the prebend of Willenhall 
in the collegiate church of Wolverhampton, and in' x6x6 he 
accompanied James Hay, Lord Doncaster, afterwards earl of 
Carlisle, to France, where he was sent to congratulate Louis XIII. 
on his marriage, but Hall was compelled by illness to return. 
In his absence the king nominated him dean Worcester, and 
in 1617 he acconmanied James to Scotland, Where he defended 
the five points of ceremonial which the desired to impy^ 
upon the Soots. In the next year he was one of the English 
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dofREtics «t the itpuMk wl Dost. In 1604 im nfiuKd the lee of 
Glointtiii^hae m itey Inwne 1^^ 

Hie taak: tta€thfiie|iirt m the kmunm mA Cahtmu/t ceatro*> 
fCBBjr m the fieg^UhdBRRch.. fiedU huhfeiest in his Vm wmiim^ 
Tin iFSsjre/ Pspaw^torpersMede die tmpi^ee tcs mcoqpt & coo»- 
praniML 'In Mile e# hie Galvinittic ^niooui he mafatanififf 
tlmt teMduMRiMge the fTMOM iifaidi bed 
Chunli dU MBt neceseerily an^ dUbdiel in fact adhidkky^ 
and that the ChuKch of BriglaBd httriojl^ r ep i t iiat ^ ftesetterciai 
shiMldd iiot dcfl^ cioiim of the Honian Cetiiolk ChKiicb eie 
that accsoent^ Ihis mop ceMyncnded itMlf te C h a rl es i. and 
hfa tfMODpal advriseni; hut at the same tinae Ancbbis^ Land 
Mnt spisB inte HaH’s dinceie to repost cm the Cahrinistm tend^ 
endes ol the hohop and hii lenseim to the Puritan and lair- 
church clei^. Haall says he was thcke down en \m hnees to 
the King toaiifiiitr Laii^&accusatioaa and at length thitateiied 
to'^fcast uphis rachet” ladMr thansulDonitto ^ Hewas^ 
bowever, amenable to crittcfsin, and has defence oi die English 
Cburcfa,. entitled Episeofmy ^ Dmni Rtf^ vaa twice 
iwrised at Laudi’h dictation. Ibis wan Joibwed by Am HmmUm 
Rmomtfmce to ikt Btgk Comt of Porltumni (xiiip 'and 1642), 
an eloquent and fotoehil defence of hk ccdcr, which produ^d 
a letDit from the syndicate of Puritan divines^ who wrote under 
the name of “ Smectymnuus/’ and was foUowed by a lot^ 
cootrofoersif to which MjUz)n contribnted ire pamphlets, 
virulently attacking Hall and bis early satires. 

fall 1641 Hail was. transfated to the see ol Norwich^ and in the 
same yaaf lajb cai the Lords.^ (kmmittee on reUgion. On the 
yotb at December he was, with other hiahops^ faroi^t before 
theihar of the House ol Lords to answer a du^ o£ h^ treaeoii 
of which the Cammoni. had voted them guilty. They were 
feial^oonricaftd irf aiscdfeB^ the Statute of Praemunice, 
and condemned to forfeit their estatesi, receiving; a aaudl mam- 
tenaoce from the parlianient. They were kunuared in the Towes 
ffom New Year toi Whitsaiitidei when they were refaaacci an^ 
finding bail for j^seoo each. On release Hall proceeded to ins 
new diocese at Norwich, the revenues of which he seems fot a 
time to have received, bwl m 1643, when the property of the 
** malignants was sequestrated, Hiall was mentioned by name. 
Mni HaR had dillkul^ in securing a fifth ol the mamtenancer 
(£400) aasigned to the bkhop 1^ the parliament ; they were 
eveiifuatRy ejected feom* the palace, and the catbediat was* 
dkmantM. HaRrelfeedlotlfe village of Hicham, mar Norwich, 
where he spent the time preaching and wntihg until ** he was 
ffast fm-bid^ by nmn, and at last dmMed by Cbdi” He bore 
fafe meniy troubles and the additional burden of much bodly 
sobering with sweetness and patience, dying on lAe Sth ei 
ShptenifceF Y656V Thomas Fuller says ; ** He was commof^ 
catted our Bi^sh Seweea, for the ^renesse, frfainnesse, and 
fufineme of his styfe. Not unhappy at Conifmemes, mote happy 
at Camtamia, very good in his CKafaoiors, better ia his Sepmans, 
best of all in Ms MaiiMons.'*’ 

Bishop Hairs polemical writings, although vigorous and. effective, 
were chiefly of ephemeral interest, but many of his devotional 
writings have been OAro reprinted. It is by his early work as the 
ceasenr of mocola and tbe^ wispariog critic 00 coateMpoKary litierary 
extEayagance and afiectalipas that he Is best knowiK Ftvgh 
damiarum, Sixe Boohes. l^MSt three Bookes, Of Tootklesss SaJlyts. 
(i) PbeticaU, (^)l Acadfimicatt^ M Moratt (1597) was followed by an 
amended ef^kni in 150^, and m the same year by Vir^iimniafwm, 
Tkt tkaee hst hookas^ Of byimg ShOyws (repnntod 1999}' His clatm 
to bo reckoned the eartiest English satirist, even in Uie fonnei r*ase, 
cannot be jiistified. Thomas Lodge, in his Fag for Momus (1503), 
had written four .satires in the manner of Horace^ and Tc^n Marstira 
akid }ohn Donne both wrote satiree about Aie same tune, although 
tha publicatka was la both oases later than that of Vtrgiiimiem. 
Bat if he ij^s not the earliest, Hall was certainly am ol the best. 
He writes m the heroic couplet, which he manceuwes with great 
ease ahd smoothness. In the first book of his satires he 

attaefcs the wrlferi whose verses were devoted to libentms subffets, 
the bombast of Tmnmurkfim and tragedies built on afesSar lines, the 
lamanta ol the ghosta od the Mirror for M^^trrdes^ the merifeal; 
eccentriclfi^ 9I Oabrid Harvey and Riejhard Staiwhurst, the 
extravagances of the sonneteers, and the sacked poets (Southwell fi 
aimed at in Nbw good St Peter weeps pure Heliocm, And both the 
hferr's makbamosic moan *'). In Book 11. Satire 6 occurs ths writ* 


llHMMMfeaiptkMsitlis tnndriBHdiapte iatittoraiad baagwh 

hr rnmm feMn. » his feose iii nrtifirtrniio a w Mh e Cifea l mid 
qImdum; hla wm isrenarkaMy Ino feona tha quips anih ccacefet: 
: whfeksiiM aoiinaakqmitanpQfw^^ 

He alto wrote The King*s Prophecie; or Weeping Joy (x^aL 
a gratulatory poem on the accession of James I. ; Ep&tles, both w 
imtawiisclMd vohMitos of which 

idki ; CMmae tk re of Vi^tmd rmd Ffess venfiM W Ifhhnai 

Tafe fi 59 X>r Seionms Dthdw . . . (tdo9>; and/ prohabiy 
Mm dm rihw nl Mm stm Item AMsMi» emtekm empm^rnleoindhm 
.. . . ItoWrio 11603? and 16107)^ hy ^Meitnffhm BritMudea^,^^ 
: CMoksled intw Bhgfish by Jlshw Healy (x6oh> as TM SHeeaedry 
; of a New World or A Deecripiion of w Sorm haKes . . . mr 
Eof^isk Mercmy, Mnndos alter is an e^ccuia lex a satirical df scrip- 
tfon of London, with soma crvticlsih of the Romfsh chi^x^ xfe 
mamnufk and custoimr, and is said to have fhnxisKed $w£nr witit 
; hfeto fiir GrMverf'e Tmvetm It was not ascribed’ to hito by noMs 
until 16^ whew Tlhapss thw lUbnurian eti the BocHriha, 

identified ‘^Meicurius Britannicua'* withi Joseph, Hall. For the 
question ol the authorship of this pamphlet, and the. arguments that 
may be advanced in fevonrof the suggestion that it was vinritten by 
AMerfeo Gentili, ssaE. A. PbUkerkk; Mnndne alter et uHm, reprintod 
from the &wfi#ffi«s's Magfuine ()inly xSgfii). Hk conkrovtriul 
writings^ not already mentioned:, mcuide:— d Common Apology 
. . . agfixnst the BrownisH (x6io), in answer to John Bobmson's 
Censorame Epistte; THo Otae Eitigfon : A treatise t wherein is laid 
duume the tern state of the difftrenca Mwixt the Reformed and the 
Romam Church and the btama of this sehieme is coed upon the true 
Aaikars . . . (i6efi) ; Columha Noae oHvam adferem . . a aeimon 
preached at St Paul's in, 1623; Epissopacie by Divine Ri^ (1640) ; 
A Short Answer to the Vindication of Sineetymnuus (1641): A Modest 
CenfutaSum of . .. . (MrRerVs) Aniinadi/ereiona ('1642}. 

His dewtiDaal wmaiachuie Oheervarionr Lib, i. Some few 

of David's Psedmes Metaphrased (1607 and 1609), ; three eentuma of 
Meditations and VoweSy Divine and Morall (1606,, 1607. x6og)^ edifed 
by Charles S^le (reoi); The Arte of Divine Meditation {i6oy); 

I Heaven upon EarHh^ or of Truo Peace and TranauHHtie of Mind’ (y6q6), 
repriinted with scone of. his' kttass in John WesiBy's CJmstdim Library, 
voi. iv. (1819) ; Occasional Meditations . , (1630^^, edited ]by hk 
sou Robert Hall ; Henochisme ; or a Treatise showing how to walk 
with God {i6^g), translated from Bishop Hall's Latin by Moses Wall ; 
The JDevont Soni; or Rules of Hememy Devotien (r644), often since 
rcpsxntfad; The Balm of Gilead . . . 1652) ; Chmst MyeticaR : 

or the blessed union of Christ and his Members (1647), ai which 
General Gordon was a student (reprinted from Gordon's copy, xSgs) ; 
Susurrium cunt Deo (1659) ; The Great Mysterie ofQodRnsss (x$50) ; 
Resolnthns and Daemons of Divers Pyaciicait cases of ConseSmee 
(164% 1630, 1654). 

Ain>JMMlTms..^The chief authority foe Hall's biogriflplw k tor be 
f ou wd in hk autobiographicalL tracts ; Observations of somm SpeciaURes 
^JtHvine Providence in the Life of Ip^^h Hatt, Bishop of Norwich, 
Written with his own hand r and hi-silrcmi Measure, a reprint of vriiftch 
may ho coaaaittQd in Ur Christopher Wbrdsworth's EcctesiaMieal 
Biography^, The best erkkiamofhWsatimk to be found mThoMSs 
Wartoa's History of English PoeRy, vol. iv.. 363-409 (ed. Hailitt^ 
1S71), where a comparison is instituted between Marston and Hall, 
hr tGfS Hall published A RecoReetion of such treatises as ha»e been 
. . . piibtished . . . (16x5, 1617, 760X) ; in 16*5 appealed his Woeike 
(rcpiEUYted 1627, 1626, 1634, i66e>. the. first cemplets IFerfe ap- 
peared in 1808, edited by the Bev. Josiah Pratt. Other editions axe 
by Peter Hall U®37) ^>7 Philip wynter (1863). See also Bishop 

HaR^his Life and Times (1826)^ by Rev. John Jones; Life of Joseph 
HaM, by Bev. George Lewis ; A. B. Gxosart, The Compute 
Poesm of Joseph Hall . . . with introdmtims, S^c. (x8t7W>; Semes, 
iSfc. ifiarhy English Porix, ed. S. W. Singer, 1:824). Many of Hall's 
works were translatied into French, and some into Dutch, and there, 
have been numerous selecttons from his devotional works. 

BAUa KilltSHAIX (z 790 -ia 57 X physiologkt, was 

bomoik the xStb of Febnmry X790, at Baiuord, neaar Nottixigbami 
whesa Ms father^ Robert HaA, was a cotton, xnanufai^rer* 
Barring aitendsd dio Rev. J. Btoebard’s academ^y at Notliqg- 
ham> he entered' a chemist's shop at Newark, and m zSoo b^gan 
to study medicine at Ediid^urgh University . In i8u be was 
elected senior president of the Royal Medical Society; the 
following year be took the M J). di^tee, and was iinmadktdy 
api^ted resident tuxuse physician, to the l^oyeX Ipf.nnary, 
Edinhuq^. Thk appointxxient he resigned after .two 
when he visited Pam end its medical sc^ awalD^ 

> The tQmh of . Sir John Boauchamp (d. 1358) ki ^ St Pail's 
was comxig^y kQOwix,la error, as that of Duke Humphray of Gloe- 
cester. *'T6 dine wjl^ Duke Humphrey was to go nuogxy aibdag 
the debtors and beggars *who freqbehted " Duke Hmhphrey'S ^ 

m the cathedral. 
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tctur^ ’tbaae tln of BcHia toiiGiltkii^ ;Iik;.itx;rk 
Mtikd at Kottiiigliaa^ he pwMiritid hit I X m i WBi ftf airt in i8»ft 
he anott l^iitfawosa^ a a«k «n the aflohoeot deaemiaatad 
httaai^ nervoum &C. Iheaeat year the aM^aleetad a fellow o< 
dieapyeigdchi^ d lMinbingh,ai>diBaa«^ ha baeaawplyakaaa 
to the Nofei^^wBa gawwJ ■■ aoniital; la ifeto he naMm to 
LeadaK^and ai the foHimiBg year he poUidiad bn CMaaa^w 
00 die moK inofKrtaat thseasee Qf 'fmaafea.' la 1830. he iwued 
hit (»unatuHs m Bloei^liKig, fmmM m mmdm m lh« 
mm/kd mi ^wnto'tw fetr e/ Ifead^ which wem ackaow- 

fedged fay the medicto prafenioa to be of wait pcaotioal vehie» 
and in 1831 bat E»kkmmtA Bttmf m At Ciredatkm ttf ih» 
BItoi to Ai CttpHaty Vmtis, in wUife he idiowed that the 
btood-chauMils inteemediate betoreoi attoriee aad veint serve 
the offitoof bringngrthe fluid blood into tontato ewth the oaateiiat 
tiasuea of the system, ha the foUowsng year Ik (tad before the 
Royal Society a paper " On the inverse ratio which anbaists 
betwem ResfHratton and Imtabdity in the Animal Kun^dcaa.’* 
His moat important work in {fl^sioMgy was concerned with the 
theory of reflex action, embomd in a pap er “ On the reflex 
Function of toe Meduhn Obton^ta and toe Medulla Spintois ’* 
(183s), which wat supplemented m 1837 by another “ On the Ttue 
Spinal Marrow, and the Exsito-motor System of Nerves.” 'Ihe 
“ reflex function ” excited great attentioa on the cemtinent 
Europe, though in England, some of his papers were refused 
publication ^ the Royal Society. Hall thus became the 
autooiity on the multiform dmanged states of health referidile 
to an abnormal condition of toe nervoua system, and he gained 
a huge practice. His “ready method” for resuscitation in 
drowning and bthar forms of suqieaded respiratiun baa been the 
means to saving inhumerahle li^. He died at Brighton of a 
throat affection, aggravated by lecturing, on toe nth of August 

1857- 

A list of his works and detaib oi liis ready method," &c., are 
given in bia Mmoirs by his widow (Loadon, 1861). 

HALIt, BOBBBT(i764-i83iV£nglito Baptist divine, was bom 
on the 2nd to May 1764, at Amesby near Leicester, where hk 
father, Robert Hall (1738-1791), a man whose cast of mind in 
smne respects resembled dosely that to the son, was pastor of a 
Baptist congregation. Robert was the youngest to a family of 
fourteen. WI1& still at the dame’s school his passion for bwks 
absorbed the greater part of his time, and in the summer it was 
his custom after sdiool hours to retire to the churchyard with 
a volume, which he continued to peruse there till nightfall, 
midcing out toe meaning to the more difficult words with the 
help of a pocket dictionary. Friun his sixth to his eleventh 
year he attended the adiool of Mr Simmons at Wigston, a village 
four miles from Arnesl^. There hb precocity assumed 
exceptional form of an intense interest in metaphysics, partly 
perhaps on account of toe restricted duuncter of his father’s 
Itbrary ; and before he was nine years to age be bad read and 
re-iaad Jonathim Edwards’s Treatise an As WM and Butler’s 
Analogy. This incessant study at such an early period to life 
seems, however, to have had an uqurious influence on his health. 
After he left Mr Simmons’s school his appearance was so siddy 
astonwaikenfearstotoepresenoetophthisis. In order, therefore, 
to obtain toe benefit to a change to air, he stayed for some time 
in toe house of a gendenian near Ketteoring, w^ with an imptO' 
priety which HaU hinuelf afterwards referred to as “ egregious,” 
prevailed upon toe boy to de^ven to give occasional addresses 
at prayer meetings. As his health seemed rapidty to recover, 
be was smt to a school atNortoampton conducted by toe Rev. 
Jolm Rytand, vdiere he remained a year and a hall, and “ made 
great progress b Latm and Greek.” On leaving school he for 
some time studied divinity under toe difeckion of his fetber, 
and m October 1778 he entmed toe Bristto academy for toe pie* 
parattom of students far toe Baptet ministry. Here toe self- 
potsesrioa whkh bto enabledihiin in bis twelfth year to ad(hm>« 
unfeher^y vavioas audfenots of {pown-up people aetas to 
have tgtkngilly fomaikefl him ; Torwtoi, m occardtanee wdth the 
xnangements of ' toe academy, Us turn came to delims an 
address m toe vestry of Broadmead chapel, he broke down on 


^.lepacato Qceasknia and wa» unaUe to .finito hfe.distoiine. 
(Atitoe of August 1780 he was set apart to Am yeimtry, 
buthestttlcQatiiauedhisstttdiiwat the acadsny; aodni. 1781, 
in aocordance toto toe provisiMfs to an exUntien whiefe he 
bald, he enfered King’s College, Abeidwn, where he totoi iffie 
degme to.mMter toau^ n Match 1785. At toe univeisitp he was 
a rival to hk own standing b aogr: of the clasiat, dkr 
tbg uk hi n g hi m s elf alike m dasiics, (ffiflosophy and matoemntiioar 
Bk toen fanned the eoquaintanee to Mawbtosh (afterwards 
Sk who, thou^ a year hk juntor b age, was a year hk 

aenkat as a student. iWhife they reenaiiwd at Abecdeen the two 
were inseparable, leedilig together toe beet Greek authors, 
eepedally iflato, and dkowsing, either during their walks by 
toe sea-shore and. the banks to the Don or in thrir rooms until 
earljr morning, the most perplexed questions b pUkisopby and 
religion. 

Durbg the vacation between hk last two aesuoiw at Aberdew, 
Hall actM as assktant pastor to.Dr Evans at Broadmead chapel, 
Bristol, and three months alter leavmg the university he wtw 
appobted classical tutor b the Bristol academy, an office whi^ 
Im Md for more than five years. Even at thk period his extra- 
ordbaiy elo(|uence had excited an bterest beyond the brands 
of the denomination to which he belonged, and when he preatoed 
the chapel was generally crowded to excess, the audbnee bdud* 
bg many persons to btellectual tastes. Suspicions b rqpuri 
to his orth^oxy having b 1789 led to a mktmderstandbg with 
hk coUeague and a part of the congregation, he b July t79o 
accepted an invitatbn to make trial to a congregation at Cam- 
bridge, of which he became pastor in July of toe foUowbg year. 
From a stotement of hk o]^bns contabed in a letter to the 
oor^pregation which he left, it would appear that, while a firm 
believer b the proper divinity of Cbnst, he had at this time 
disowned the cardinal principles of Calvinism— the federal 
headship of Adam, and the doctrine of absolute eleetbn and 
reprobation ; and that he was so far a materialist as to “ hold 
that man’s thinking powers and faculties are the result to a 
certab organization of matter, and that after deato he ceases 
to be consebus till the resurrection.” It was durbg hk Cam- 
bridge ministry, which extended over a period to fifteen years, 
chat hk oratory was most brilliant and most inunediately power- 
ful. At Cambridge the intellectual character of a large part of 
the audience supplied a stimulus which was wanting at Leioeiter 
and Bristol. 

Hk first published compositioM had a political or%b. In 
1791 ^pesur^ CkrisHanity eonsirtent wiA the Lene of Freedom, 
b which he defended toe political conduct of dksenttes against 
the attadcs to toe Rev. John Clayton, mbtster to Weighmuse, 
and gave eloquent expression to m hopes of peat political and 
social amelkiratbna as destined to result nearly or remotely 
from the subversbn to oM ideas and institutions b the maelstrom 
of ton French Revqlutioo. In 1793 he expounded hk political 
sentnaents b a powerful and more extend pasteblet entitled 
an Apafegy for die Freoiom ef Ae Press. On account, however, 
to certain asperities bto which the warmto of hk feelings ^ 
betrqred him, aad his conviction that he had treated his subjrat 
b too superfickl'a manner, he refused to permit the publication 
to the pamphlet beyond the thkd edition, until tte icfmeneas to 
politicri opponents and the circulation of copies rritoout hk 
sanction induced him b 1821 to prepare a new edition, from 
which be omitted the attsck on Bkhop H<^ey, a^ to wbach 
he proBxed an advertisement stating ttot hk political i^pnions 
had undergone no substantial change. Hk other publications 
whib at Garobridge were three sermons— On Modem Infiddity 
(1801), Refieetiansi on War (1802), and Sentiments feoprr to the 
present Ctisis (1803). He b^^an, however, to suflbr.from mental 
derangement b November 1804. He recovered iSO speedily 
toat he was able to resume hk duties b April 1805, but a racur- 
nmee of the malady rendored it advisable foe him on his second 
recovery to resign hk pastoral oBif* b Slardh a8o6. 

On iMvbg Cambridge he paid a risk to bis iriatives b 
Lekestenhirc, . and toen for some.' time resided at Er^by, 
preaching' Qccasionally m some to- toe nrigbbouriiig viUagsa* 
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Latterly he miaieteied to>E*«iiaU congregation in H^tnrey Lane, 
Lriceerter, from whom at the doM 1806 he accepted a call to 
be their stated jpaatorv In the autamn d'lSoy he chan^ his 
residmoe from Enderbgr to Leicester, andia 1808 be manied the 
servant of a brotto minister. His pn^posal of marriage had 
been made after an almost momenta^ acquaintance, and, 
aocordfaig to the tradition^ aocount, m very abrupt and 
peculiar tanas ; but, judging from his subsequent domestic 
life, his choioe did suffidentcredit to his penetration and sagacity. 
His writings at Leicester embraced various tracts prm^ for 
privatb circulation ; a number of contributions to the Edeetie 
ReiHdt), among which may be mentioned his artides on “ Foster’s 
Essays ” and on “ Zeal without Innovation ” ; several sermons, 
induding those Oh the Advankties 0/ Ktwudeige to the Lower 
Classes (1810), On the Death of the Prineess Charlotte (1817), 
and On the Death of Dr Ryland (1825) ; and his pampMet on 
Terms of Commmion, in which he advocated intercommunion 
with all those triio acknowledged the “ essentials ” of Christianity. 
In 1819 he published an edition in one volume of his sermons 
formerly printed. On die death of Dr Ryland, Hall was invited 
to return to the pastorate of Broadmead chapel, Bristol, and as 
the peace of the congregation at Leicester had been to some 
degree disturbed by a controversy regarding several cases of 
discipline, he resolved to accept the mvitation, and removed 
there in April i8s6. The malady of renal calculus hod lot many 
years rendered his life on almost continual martyrdom, and 
henceforth ihcreasing infirmities and sufferings afilicted him. 
Gradually the inability to take proper exercise, ^ indudng 
a plethoric habit of body and imp^ing the circulation, led to a 
diseased condition of the heart, which resulted in his death on 
the aist of February 1831. He is remembered as a great pulpit 
orator, of a somewhat laboured, rhetorical style in his written 
works, but of undeniable vigour in bis spoken sermons. 

See Works of Robert Halt, A.M., with a Brief Memoir of his Life, 
by Olintkus Gregory, LL.D., and Observations on Ms Chararcfer as 
Preacher by John Foster, oriRinally published in 6 vols.. (London, 
183a) ; Bernsniscertces of the Rev. Robert Hall, A .M., by John Greene, 
(London, 1832) ; Biographical Recollections of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
by J. W. Morns (1848) ; Fifty Sermons of Robert Hall from Notes 
tahen at the time of thnr Delivery, by the Rev. Thomas Grinfleld, 
M.A. (1843) ; Reminiscences of CMege Life in Bristol during the 
Ministry of the Rev. Robert Hall, A .M., by Frederick Trestrail (1879). 

HALL, SAMUEL CARTER (1800-1889), English journalist, 
was bom at Waterford on the 9th of May 1800, the son of an 
army officer. In 1821 he went to London, and in 1823 became 
a parliamentary reporter. From 1826 to 1837 he was editor of 
a great number and variety of public pints, and in 1839 he 
founded and edited The Art Journal. His exposure of the trade 
in bogus " Old Masters ” earned for this publication a consider- 
able reputation. Hall resigned tiie editorship in 1880, and was 
granted a Civil List pnsion “ for his long and valuable services 
to literature and art.” He died in London oq the i6th of March 
1889. Hu wife, Anna Maria Fielding (1800-1881), became 
well known as Mrs S. C. Hall, for her numerous novyls, sketches 
of Irish life, and plays. Two of the last, The Qroves of Blarney 
and The FrOneh Refugee, were produced in London with success. 
She also wrote a number of children’s books, and was practically 
interested in various London charities, several of which she 
helped to found. 

HALL, WILLIAM EDWARD (18^5-1894), English writer on 
international law, was the only child of William Hall, M.D., 
a descendant of a junior' branch of the Halls of Dunglira, and 
of Charlotte, daughter of William Cotton, F.S.A. He was bmm 
on the 32nd of August 1835, at Leatheihead, Sumy, but passed 
his childhood abroad. Dr Hall having acted as physician to the 
king of Hanover, and subsequently to the Bntish legation at 
Naples. Hence, perhaps, the son’s taste in after life for art and 
mooetn languai^. He was educated privately till^ at the early 
age of seventeen, he matriculated at Oxford, where in 1856 he 
took his degree with a first class in the then recently instituted 
school of law and history, gaining, three years afterwards, toe 
chancellor’s priae for an essay upon *’ the emet upon Spain of the 
discovery of the precious metals in America.” In iMi he was 
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edlad to the bar at Iiiii|>’biit^d^ time les«!;to 

Mny serioui attempt to obtain pradice tbiui to the study of Ittdifai 
art, and tottavdling over agreatp^ (rf Europe^ always bringiiijg 
home admirable #ater*colour drawings of bujsduigs 
He was an early and enthusiastic member of Arsine Qub, 
making several first asosnt8> notably that of the iLyskamm* He 
was lumys much mterested in military mattexai and was 
under Sxt, qn the Danish side^ in the aw of 1864. In x86y he 
published a pamphlet entitled “ A Plan for the JReorganization 
of the Army/’ and, mafiy yeant afterwardsy he saw as much 
as he was perxidtted to see of the expedition sent for the rescue 
of Gordon. He would undoubtedly have n^e his mark in the 
armyy but in later life bis idealy whkli he nsdisedy with mu(^ 
successy first at Uanfihangel in Monmouthshirey and then at 
Coker Q)urt in Somersetshirey was, as has been saidy " the English 
country gentlemany with cosmopolitan experienceSy encyclopaedic 
knowledgey and artistic ieeli^.” His travels took him to 
Laplaiidy Egypty South America and India. He had done good 
work for several government officesy in 1871 as inspector of 
returns under the Elementary Education Acty in 1877 by reports 
to Ae Hoard of Trade upon Oyster Fisheriesy in France as well 
as in England ; and all the time was ainassii^ materials for 
ambitious undertakings upon the history of civilization, and of 
the colonies. His title to lasting remembrance rests, however, 
upon his labours in the realm of international law, recognized 
by his election as ossifM in 1875, and as membre in 1882, of the 
InsHM de Droit InUmaiionale In 1874 he published a thin 8vo 
upon the Rights and Duties of Neutrals, and followed it up in 
1880 by his magnum opus, the Treatise on Iniertiaiional Law, 
unquestionably the best book upon the subject in the English 
lanpage. It is well planned, free from the rhetorical vagueness 
which has been the besetting vice of older books of a similar 
character, full of information, and everywhere bearing traces 
of the sound judgment and statesmanlike views of its author. 
In 1894 Hall published a useful monograph upon a little-explored 
topic, “ the Foreign Jurisdictions of the British Crown,” but 
on the 30th of November of the same year, while apparently 
in the fullest enjoyment of bodily as well as mental vigour, he 
suddenly died. He married, in x866, Imogen, daughter of 
Mr (afterwards Mr Justice) Grove, who died in x886; aiid in 
1891, Alice, daughter of Colonel Hill of Court HiQl, Shropshire, 
but left no issue. 

See T. £. Holland in Law Quarterly Review, vol. xi. p. 113 ; and in 
Studios in International Law, p. 302. (T. £. H.) 

HALI^ or Bad-Hall, a market-place and spa of Austria, in 
Upper Austria, 25 m. S. of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 984. It 
is renowned for its saline springs, strongly impregnated wi^ 
iodine and bromine, which are considered very efficacious in 
scrofulous affections and venereal skin diseases. Although the 
springs are known since the 8th century. Hall attained its actual 
importance only since 1855, springs beeame the 

property of the government. The number of visitors in 1901 
was 4300. 

HALL (generally known as SchwAbisch-Hall, to distinguish 
it from the small town of Hall in Tirol and Bad-Hall, a health 
resort in Upper Austria), a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Wurttemterg, situated in a deep valley on botii sides of the 
Kocher, and on the railway from Heilbronn to Krailsheim, 
35 m. N.E. of Stuttgart. Pop. (1905) 9400. It possesses four 
Evangelical churches (of which the Michaeliskirche dates from 
the 15th century and has fine medieval carving), a Roman 
Catholic church, a handsome town hall and classical and modem 
schools. A short distance south, from the town is the rpyal 
castle of Kombuijg, formerly a Benedictine abbey and now used 
as a garrison for invalid soldiers, with a church dating from the 
i2th centu^. The town is chiefly known for its production of 
salt, which is converted intobcine and piped from Wilhelmsglfick 
mine, 5 m. distant. Connected with tl^ salt-works there is a 
salt^th and whey-diet esmblishrnexlt . The iindustd^ of the 
town also mdude ootton-spbming, iron foUndingi tannmg, wd 
the manufacture of soap, starchy bmshesyjixiadiihesy carriages 
and metal ware. 
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' ttviy of importance on account of its mltmiiMt' 

were w a-fief of the Em(m bf the atHndlM Stbmfm 
(Salt-graveaf), of whom the earlieet known, the counts of West' 
heim, had their seat in the castle of BRd. Later the town 
belonged to the Knights Tee^dan. It was made a free imperial 
city in 1076 1 ^ Rudolph of Habsbuigk Ih i8oe it came into the 
pomssion of Wilrttenibeif;. 

HALL (O.E. a common Teutonic woed^ cf. Gtr. HMe), 
a term which has two simiifications in Engbuid and is applied 
sometimes to the manor house^ the residence of the lord of the 
manor, which implied a iterritorial possession, but more often to 
the entrance hall of a mansion. In the latter c^ it was the one 
laige room in the feudal castle lip to the middle of the 15th 
century, when it served as audience chamber, dining-room, and 
dormitory. The hall was generally a parallelognun on plan, 
with a raised dafs at the farther end, a hi^ bow window on one 
side, and in one or two cases on both Sides. At the entrance end 
was a passage, which was separated from the ht^ by a partition 
screen often elaborately decorated, and over which was provided 
a minstrels’ gallery ; on the opposite side of the passage were the 
hatches communicating with the serveries. This arrangement 
is still found in some of the coHeges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
such as those of New College, Christchurch, Wadham and 
M^dalen, Oxford, and in Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
private mansions, however, the kitchen and offices have been 
removed to a greater distance, and the great hall is only used for 
banquets. Among the more remarkable examples are the halls 
of Audley End ; Hatfield ; Brougham Castle ; Hardwick ; 
Knole Stanway in Gloucestershire; Wollaton, where it is 
situated in the centre of the mansion and lighted by clerestory 
windows ; Burton Agnes in Yorkshire ; Canons Ashley, North- 
amptonshire ; Westwood Park, Worcestershire ; Fountains, 
Yorkshire ; Sydenham House, Devonshire ; Cobhpni, Kent ; 
Montacute, Somersetshire ; Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire (vaulted 
and with two columns in the centre of the hall to carry the 
vault ) ; Longford Castle, Wiltshire ; Barlborough, Derbyshire ; 
Rushton Hall, Northamptonshire, with a bow window at each 
end of the dafs and a third bow window at the other end ; 
Knole, Kent ; and at Mayfield, Sussex (with stone arches across 
to carry the roof), now converted into a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Many of these halls have hammer-beam roofs, the most remark- 
able of which is found in the Middle Temple Hall, London, where 
both the tie and collar beams have hammer-beams. Of other 
halls, Westminster is the largest, being 238 ft. long ; followed 
by the Banqueting Hall, Whiteliall, no ft. ; Wolsey’s Hail, 
Hampton Court, 106 ft. ; the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion 
House ; the hall at Lambeth, now the library ; Crosby Hall ; 
Gray’s Inn Hall ; the Guildhall ; Charterhouse ; and the 
following halls of the London City Companies — Clothworkers 
Brewers, Goldsmiths, Fishmongers. The term hall is also given 
to the following English mansions : — Haddon, Hardwick, 
Apethorpe, Aston, Blickling, Brereton, Burton Agnes, Cobham, 
Dingley, Rushton, Kirby, Litford and Wollaton ; and it was 
the name of some of the earlier colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
most of which have now been absorbed in other colleges, so that 
there remain only St Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

HALLAM, HENRY (i 777 ^^^ 59 h English historian, was the 
only son of John HaUam, canon of Windsor and dean of Bristol, 
and was born on the 9th of July 1777. He was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1799. Called 
to the bar, he practised for some years on the Oxford circuit ; 
but his tastes were literary, and when, on the death of his father 
in 1812, he inherited a small estate in Lincolnshire, he gave 
himself up wholly to the studies of his life. He had earljr become 
connected with the brilliant band of authors and politicians who 
then led the Whig party, a connexion to which he owed his 
appointment to the well-paid and easy post of commissioner of 
stamps ; but in practical politics, for which he was by nature 
uasttited, he took no active share. But he was an active sup- 
porter of many popular movemeUts—particularly of that which 
ended in the aiMditmn of the slave trade ; and he was throughout 
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hilt eatue IHd sincerely and profoundly sittaohed to the poNticid 
prhioi[deB of the Whigs, both in their poptdar and their 
aristocratic asp^. 

Hallam’s earliest literary work was undertaken in contMOdon 
with the great organ of the Whig party, the EdMwgh Review, 
where his review of Scott’s Drydin attracted much notice. His 
first great work, The View if ike State of Emope during ike 
MiidU Ages, was produced in 1818, and was followed nine years 
later by ^ ConsHtuUeml History of England. In 1838-1839 
appear^ the ImreduOian to the Literature of Europe in ike /sth, 
/ 6 tk and ijik Centuries. These arc the three works on which 
the teme of Hidlam ftets. They at once took a place in English 
literature which has never been seriously chaUenged. A volume 
of sup^mental notes to his Middle Ages was published in 1848. 
These facts and dates represent nearly all the events of Hatlam’s 
career. The strongest personal interest in his life was the 
affliction which befell him in the loss of his children, one after 
another. His eldest son, Arthur Henry HaUam,— the “ A. H. H.*’ 
of Tennyson s In Menwriam, and by the testimony of his con- 
temporaries a man of the most brilliant promise, -Alied in 1S33 
at tile age of twenty-two. Seventeen years later, his second 
son, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, was cut off lUce his brother 
at the very threshold of wlmt might have been a great career. 
The premature death and high talents of these young men, and 
the association of one of them with the most popular poem of the 
age, have made Hallam’s family afflictions better known than 
any other incidents of his life. He survived wife, daughter and 
sons by many years. In 1834 HaUam published The Remains 
in Prose and Verse of Arthur Henry HaUam, with a Sketch of his 
Life. In 1852 a selection of Literary Essays and Characters 
from the Literature of Europe was published. Hallam was a 
feUow of the Royal Society, and a trustee of the British Museum, 
and enjoyed many other appropriate distinctions. In 1830 he 
received the gold medal for history, founded by George IV. 
He died on the 21st of January 1859. 

The Middle Ages is described by HaUam himself as a series 
of historical dissertations, a comprehensive survey of the chief 
circumstances that can interest a philosophical inquirer during 
the period from the 5th to the 15th centuty. The work consists 
of nine long chapters, each of which is a complete treatise in itself; 
The history of France, of Italy, of Spain, of Germany, and of the 
Greek and Saracenic empires, sketched in rapid and general 
terms, is the subject of five separate chapters. Others deal 
with the great institutional features of medieval society — the 
development of the feudal system, of the ecclesiastical system, 
and of the free political system of England. The last chapter 
sketches the general state of society, the growth of commerce, 
manners, and literature in the middle ages. The book may be 
regarded as a general view of early modem history, preparatory 
to the more detailed treatment of special lines of inquiry carried 
out in his subsequent works, although Hallam’s original intention 
was to continue the work on the scale on which it had been 
begun. 

The Constitutional History of England takes up the subject 
at the point at which it had l^en dropped in the View of the 
Middle Ages, viz. the accession of Henry VII., ^ and carries it 
down to tile accession of George 111 . HaUam stopped here for 
a characteristic reason, which it is impossible not to respect and 
to regret. He was unwiUing to excite the prejudices of modern 
politics which seemed to him to run back through the whole 
period of the reign of George 111 . As a matter of faet they ran 
bade much farther, as HaUam soon found. The sensitive 
impartiality which withheld him from touching p^haps the 
most interesting period in the history of the constitution did not 
save him from the charge of partisanship. The Quarterly Remew 
for 1828 coistains an article on the Constitutional History, written 
by Southey, full of railing and reproach. The Nvork, he says, 
is the “ production of a decided partisan,” who rakes in the 
ashes of long-fbigotten and a thousand times buried slanders, 

^ Lord Brougham, overlooking the constitution^ chapter in the 
Middle Ages, censured HaUam for making an arbitrary beginning at 
this point, and proposed to write a morw complete history himsdif. 
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foTiTthe rneam of lHMi|NOg bUoqtix OD taH^Klw auppoilibi thiB 
ottabliahed iastitutioas tiitfie couoitty.” .No adcuMtiMi node 
by a critic ever fell so wide of the mark. Absdute jiistbe is tiu 
stMidatid wluch HoHam set hiiaaetf and BMuntainad. Hk view 
of ciuutitutioiHd libtiiMy vaa that ftshonld contain oaljr ao^muoh 
of the poUtteal aasl general hiatotjr of tht time as beara diret^ 
on specific duMges in the orgamaatkin of the state, indudi^ 
therein jitdidal as well an ocdasiastical institotkas. But while 
dwtainiag from irtdevant historical discustaana, H a B a m de 4 t 
withstateamenand polkieawiththe cabn andlsatiess impastialHy 
of a jiMi^. It was his oobl treatment of andh sanctified names 
as Charier, Cranmer and Laud that provoked the indigmtion of 
Southey and the Quartetly, who for^t that the same imp art i al: 
measure waa extended to statesmen on riwt other side. If 
Hidhun can ever be said to have deviated frsm pecfeot fairness, 
it was in the tacit assumption that the igth-century theory of 
the oonstitutian was the ri^t tiieory in previous centuries, and 
that liioae who departed mom it on one side or the other were 
in the wrong. He did unconsdously antedate the constitution, 
and it is dear from incidental allusions in his last work that he 
did not regard with favour the democratic changes vdiidi he 
thought to be impending. Hallam, like Hacaulay, ultimately 
referred ail political questions to the standard of tVhig con* 
stitutiomdism. But thou^ his work is thus> like that d many 
historians, coloured 1^ h» opioiona, this was not the outcome 
of a consdoiu purpose, and he waa scnmulously consdentioua 
in ooBectiag and weighing his materials^ In this he waa helped 
by hia legal training, and it was doubtless this fact which n^e 
the CamUMiontl History one of the textbooks of En^ish 
politics, to which men of all parties appealed, and which, in 
spite of all tiie work of later writers, still leaves it a standard 
authority. 

Like the ConsUtutumal History, the Introduetion to At Lileraime 
0/ Emropo continues one of the branches of inquiry which had 
wen opened in the View of the MiidloAges, In the first chapter 
of the Literature, which is to a great extent supplementary to 
tiie lost chap^ of the Middle Ages, Hallam sketches the state 
oi literature in Europe down to the end of the 14th century : 
the extinction of ancient learning which followed the fall of ^ 
Roman empxre and the rise of Christianity ,* the preservation 
of the Latin language in the services of the church ; and the slow 
revival of letters, which began to show itself soon after the 7th 
centuiy—" the mdir of the human mind '—had been passed. 
For the first century and a half of hia apreckd pwriod he is mainly 
occupied with a review of classical learning, and he adopts the 
plan of taking short decennial pariods and noticing the most 
temarkaUe works which they pnoduced. The rapid growth of 
literature in tire i6th century comptds him to resort to a ckusifica* 
tion of subjects. Thus in the period 1530-1550 we have sepiarate 
diapters on ancient literatute, tiieolo^, speculative pihfiosrphy 
and jurisprudence, the literature of taste, and scientific and 
aBHoeUaneoas literature; and the subdivisions of subjects is 
carried further of course in the later periods. Thus poetry, the 
drama and polite literature form the subjects of sepxmte 
chapters. One inconvenient result of this arrangement is that 
the same author is scattered over many chapters, according as his 
works M within this category or that pwiod of time. Names 
like Shakespeare, Grotius, Bacon, Hobbes appear in half a dozen 
different places. The individoality of great authors is thus 
dissipmted except when it has been preserved ly aii occasional 
sacrifice of the arnuigement— and this defect, if it is to be 
esteemed a defect, is increased by the very sparing references 
to personal history and character with which Hallam waa 
obl^d to content himself. His plan excluded Inographical 
hkh^, nor is the work, he tefis us, tq be regarded as me of 
lefwsBce. It is rigii% aa acceunt of the books vdiich would 
make a complete libraty of the period,' arranged according to the 
date of their publication and the nature of their subjects. The 
history of wstitutions like universities and'academies, and tluU 
of gmt pppidar movements like ^e Reformation, are of course 

‘ Teohakal sobfeets Uke paietiog or Sngllsh law have been ex- 
dttded by HaUaiUi and hietwy. and theology only partially treated. 


notimd tiieir immediate coniMHnoq.i«itli likn^ rqndts; 
birt H si km had littla taste for tiaspsdkiwgeae n JkBi w 
surii subjects suggost. . The ;fKat aualiilMS: displayed in ;tius, 
week lie)i«’ bees univtrailly .sdknoxrodgedr'KaiiMfiientioust^ 
aacuiacy, judgment and enonxioiw roadiM^. Not . the Best 
striking teetuuxiy to Balhm’a poiwess u hw inastay over so 
many diverse forms of intellectual actiwitgri In sdsnoe and 
theology, malhematiics and poetiiy, mriephysks and law, ba is a 
competent and ihwys.a fair if set aiggofound critic. . The bent 
of hn own aabd is manifeat ra hia treatment of pure ktwature 
and of . priitical specufattieor'^whsck seeias to ^ mspired with 
stronger persenal interest and a higdMT sense of power thaa o^er 
parts of his work display. Net less wortity of notice in a Utecaiy 
histoiy is thegood amaseby whkh both bi« learning and his tastes 
^ve been held m control. Probably no writer ever possessed a 
gutter view of the relative importance of men and things. The 
labour devoted to an investigation is with Uafiam no excuse for 
dwelling on the result,unle88 that is in itself important. He turns 
away contemptuously from the mere curiosities of literature, 
and is never tempted to make a display of trivial erudition. 
Nor do we find tlmt bis interest in sp^ial studies leads him to 
assign them a disproportionate place in his general view of the 
literature of a penod. 

Hallam is generally described as a “ philosophictd historian.'’ 
The description is justified not so much by any philosophical 
quality in his method as by the nature of his subject and bis own 
temper. Hallam is a philosopher to this extent that both in 
political and in literary history he fixed his attention on results 
rather than on persons. His conception of history embraced 
the whole movement of society. Beside that conception the 
issue of battles and the fate of kings fall into comparative 
insignificance, "We can trace the pedi^yee of princes,” he 
reflects, “ fill up the catalogue of towns besieged and provinces 
desolated, describe even the whole pageantry of coronations and 
festivals, but we cannot recover the genuine history of mankind.” 
But, on the other hand, there is no trace in Hallam of anything 
like a phUosophy of history or society. Wise and generally 
melancholy reflections on human nature and political society 
are not infrequent m his writings, and they arise naturally and 
incidentrily out of the subject he is discussing. His object is 
the attainment of truth in matters of fact. Sweeping theories 
of the movement of society, and broad characterizations of 
particular periods of history seem to have no attraction for him. 
The view of mankind on which such generalisations are usually 
based, taking little account of individual character, was highly 
distasteful to him. Thus be objects to the use of statistics 
because they favour that tendency to regard all men as mentally 
and morally equal which is so unhappily strong in modem times. 
At the same time Hallam by no means assumes the tone of the 
mere scholar. Ho is even solicitous to show that his point of 
view is that of the cultivated gentleman and not of the specialist 
of any order. Thus he tells us that Montaigne is the first French 
mitiior whom an English gentleman is ashamed not to have read. 
In fact, allusions to the necessary studiei of a gentiemon meet 
us constantly, reminding us of the unlikely Audition of the 
schoolboy in Macaulay. Hallam's prejudices, so far as he had 
any, belong to the same character. His criticism is apt to 
assume a tone of moral censure when he has to deel with certain 
octrees of human tbougbtr— scepticism in philosophy, atheism 
in relirion and democraiQr in politics. 

Hallam’s style is singularly uniform throughout all his writings. 
It is sincere and straightforward, and obviously innocent of any 
motim beyond that.m dearly expressing the writer's meaning. 
In the Literettm of Firnips tiiere are many passages of great 
imaginative beauty. (B. R.) 

HAUiAH, ROBMT (d. 1417), bishop of Salisb^ and 
English representative at the council of Consteace, was sweated 
at Oxford, and was chanceUor of the university from 1403 to 
1405. In the latter year the pope nominated him to be anch- 
bishop of York, but the king objected. Hovwver, in. 1407 be 
was ooniccrated by Gregory NIL at Sieiin as bishop iff Satis* 
bury. At the council of Pisa in 1409 he.was. one of the English 
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repreMBtafiveft. OAtlw6thof Jvbe 14x1 John XXIR^ 
Halhun a cattlin^i but theta vm sutinia title 

was not recQgxmd. At the coiuicS 6 t p)nstaa^ (^*tcXwhidt met 
in November 14x4^ Hallam was the due! Eng^ibh ettvoyi IlienK 
he at once took a ppominent posittoai;^iMan f^vacate^ the mse 
of Churcb reform, and of the superiority ol the oouneil to the 
pope. In the discussions which led up to deposition of 
John XXX^t on the aQth of May 14;^ j he had a leadma sbarei. 
mdi the trials of John Hus and Jerome of VuLfmt he had 
concern. Hie emperor Skismund, through mose InBuence 
the coandl had beki ^sexnpil^, was absent during tihe whole 
of 1410 on a diplomatic mission in France and England; but 
when he return^ to Constance in January 1417, as the open 
ally of the English Idi^, Halbm as Henry’s trusted representative 
obtained increased unportance. Hallam contrived sldlfuUy 
to emphasize English presti^ by delivering^ the address of 
welcome to Sigismuhd on his formal reception. Aftemards, 
under his master’s direction, he gave the emperor porous 
suroort in the endeavour to secure a reform of the Church, 
beWe the couned proceeded to the election of a new pope. This 
matter was stOl undecided when Halfaim c&ed suddenly, on the 
4th of September 1417. After his death the direction of the 
English nation fell into less skilful hands» widx the^ result that 
iht cardinals were abk to secure the knnaediate election of anew 
pope (Martin V., tiketed on the nth of November). It has been 
supposed that the abandonment of the reformers by the English 
was due entirely to HsJHam’s death ; but it is inore likely that 
Henry V., foreseeing the possible need for a change of front, 
had given Hallam disetedonary powers which the bishop’s 
•successors used whh too little judgment. Hallam himsnf. 
who had the oonfidence of Sighmmnd and wws generally lespected 
for fats straightforward ind^ndence, might have adiievad a 
better result. Hallam was buried in the oathedml at Constanoe, 
where his tomb tieer the high abm* is marked by a biass of 
English workmanship. 

For tire acts of the council xrf Ooiistatice see H. von der Hntdt’s 
C^mciiiunt C^iimti»ns§^ and H. Finke*S A^ia toneUii Coms^tmeitHtis. 
For a modem acconnt see MandeU Creighton’s HUHory of Hie Piopacy 
(6 volSr, londoA, 1997). {C. L. K) 

RALta BIR oaARIB8<«riginally Kaxl Haixb) (181^1895), 
EnglUSt ^nist and conductor, Gemwn by national^, ims 
bom at Ragen, ki Westphalia, on the nth of Aprk 18(9. He 
stwted wuiter Rink at Darmst^t in 1835, and as eatly as <836 
went to Paris, where for twelve ye^ he lived in oonstant inlsr- 
course witb Oierubini, OM^n, Liset Mid other mosienns, and 
enjoyed the frimdship of such great literary figures ax Alfred 
de Musset and George 'Sand. He had started a set of chamber 
concerts with Aland and Ftanchomtne witii great success, and 
bad Gompieted one series of them xdien the revolution of 1848 
drove him from Paris, and lie settled, widi his wife and two 
diildrea, in London. His pianoforte recitals, given at fwst from 
1850 in his own house, and from 1861 in St James’s Had, were an 
important feature of London musical life, and it was due in 
great moaaute to tihem that a knowledge of Beedioven’s pkuio- 
forte sonatas became general in English society. At the Musical 
Union founded by John Ella, and at the Popular Concerts from 
their ginning, Halid was « frequent perfonnet, and from 1853 
was director of the Gentlemen’s Ooncerts in Manchester, where, 
in 1857, he started a series of conoetts of his owm, raising the 
orchestra to a pitch of perfection quite unknown at that time 
in England. In 18S8 he married Madame Norman Nero^ 
(b. t8'39), the violinist, widow of Ludwig Norman, and daughter 
of Josef Neruda, members of whose famuy' bad long been famous 
for musical talent. In the same ;ifear be wtui knighted 7 and 
in 1890 and tSgt be toured with ms wife m Australia and dse- 
where. Hu died at Mandiester oti the s'5th of October r893. 
HaHd eicercised an irnportant influenoe in the musical education 
of Engiaad ; if his pianoforte*playiug; by which be was maiiily 
known to the pnUie In Lomfen, seemed remarlmble rather tor 
precision than tor depth, for crystal clearness rather than for 
waRath,'aiBd tor p^ect realization of the written text rather 
than for strot^ individuality, it was at least of immense value 


•» gtoteftht dodtpoMO^sidea with ihe utnmst Adeltojii fhoit 
who Wen privflg^ to hear him piky in private, like tiMie who 
eould appndato the power, beauty and imagitiaitive wiuMHth 
of hk cwmetiHg, would have giVM a very dnetent verdict | 
and they wtie twt wrong in ju%hig Hallf to be a raanof tl* 
widest ind keenest artistic sympntbiK, with an extraordltoaty 
gift of iiw%ht into music of every edioot, as wdl as a strong sense 
•f hUKteur. He feught a long mid arduous battle for the best 
music, and never the dignity of bk art In spite of the 
Atottfaatbktecliiiiqua was that of his youth, of tfee period befote 
Lkst, the eane and certainty he attained in the most modem 
music was not the lew wonderful because he concealed the 
mediaaical mewis so completely. 

Lad^ Halid, who from 1864 onwards bad been coie of taeleading 
selo vidinkts of the time, was constantly associated with her 
husband on the concert stage tfli his death ; and in 1896 a public 
eubacript^ was organized in her behalf, under royal patronage. 
She continued to appear occasionally in public, notably as Idte 
as 1907, when she ^ayed at the Juaxhim memorial concert. In 
1901 die was given by Queen Aletandra the title of ** violinist 
to the queen.” A fine dasskal player and artUt, frequently 
associated with Joachim, lady was the lint of the women 
viotinistt who could stand comparkoa with men. 

IMltUI (known as HAU.B-AK-DBn<^AaLE, to distinguish it 
fnnn the small town of Itodle in Westphalia), a town of Oermany, 
in the Prussian province of Saxony, situated in a sandy plain on 
the right bank of the Saale, winch bero divides into several arms, 
21 m. N.W. from Leipzig by the railway to Magdebuig. Fop. 

66,503; (t885) 81,982; <1895) 1*6,304 ; (1965) »«o,o3i. 
Ovring to its ritutttiem at the janetkm of «ix uxiportant Iktes of 
railway^ bringing it into dineict communioarion mth 
Breskuy Lei^tig^ f^kfort-oivMain^ tht Manx oonatry and 
HanovcfTy it has greatly developed in ske and m oomtnmkl 
and itidustriBl inpoTtance. It ^consists of the M, or inner, town 
surmuTKled by promenades, which octupy the site of the former 
fortihcatiotis, tend beyond these of two small towns, tilaucha 
in the south and Neatnairkt in the north, and fiva rapidly in- 
creasing suburbs. The inner town is irregularly built and 
presents a somewhat unattractive appeaxrmce, but it has been 
much improved and modernized by the laying out ol new streets. 

Hie centre of the town proper is occupira by the imposing 
mairket sqjume, on which stand the fine medieval town bati 
(restored in t’883) and the handsome Gothic Marienkirche, 
dating mainly from the i6th century, with two towers connetted 
by a bridge. In the middle of the square are a dock-tower 
(Der rote TWria) 276 ft. in height, and a bronm statue of Handel, 
the composer, a native of Halle. West of the market-square lies 
the Halle, or the Tal, where the brine springs (see below) issue. 
Among the eleven cliurches, nine Protestant and two Roman 
Cnthonc, may also be mentioned the St Moritxkirche, dating 
from the 12th century, with fine wood carvings and sculptures, 
and the cathedral (belonging since 1689 to the Reformed or 
Calvinistic church), built in tl^ 16th century and containing an 
altar-piece representing Duke Augustus of Saxony and his 
family. 0(f secular buddings the most notideable are the ruins 
of the castle of Horitzburg, formerly a citadel and the residence 
of the archbishoDS ol Magdeburg, destroyed by fire in the Thirty 
Yearn’ War, wi& the excepticai of the left wing now used, for 
military purposes, the murersity buildings, the rixeatre and Ihe 
new railway station. The famous university was founded by 
the elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg (afterwards king of 
Prussia), in 1694, on behalf of the jurist, Christian Thomasius 
(t655-*i7a6), whm many students followed to Haile, when he was 
oxpclled from Leipzig through tlxe enmity of his fdlow professors. 
It wa5 closed by Napoleon in 1806 and again in 18x3, but in 1815 
was re-ostahliAed and augmented by the removal to it of the 
university of Wittenberg, with which it Aus became united^ 
It has faculties of theology, law, medicine and philosophy. 
From the first it has been rectjgnized as one of the principal seats 
of Protestant theology, originally of the pietistic and latterly, trf 
the rationalistic and critical school. In annexion with the 
university there arc a botanical garden, a theological seminary. 
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aaaitomicali |>athological.faiid t>hysieAl itmtiibattB, h^Msi an | 
agricultural imtiiute-***HHie of the foremoit institutions of the 
kind in Gennany----a meteorological im an otMwrvatory 
and a library of r8o,ooo printed volumes and 800 manusmpts. 
Among other educational establishments must be mentioned 
the Francke’sche Stiftungen, founded in S69X by August Hermann 
Francke (X663-X737X a hronse statue of whom by Rauch was 
erected in xBs9 in the inner court of the building. They emlnrace 
an Q^hanage, a laboratory where medicines are prepared aud 
distributed, a Bible press from which Bibles are issued at a cheap 
rate, and eight schools of various gmdes, attended in all by over 
3000 pupils. The other princi^ institutions are the city 
gymnasium, the provincial lunatic asylum, the prison, the town 
hospital and infirmary, and the deaf and dumb institute. The 
ssdt-springs of Halle have been known from a very early period. 
Some rise within the town and others on an island in the 
Saale ; and together their annual yield of salt is about 8500 
tons. 

The workmen employed at the salt-works are of a peculiar race 
and are known as the HcUoren. They have been usucJly regarded 
as descendants of the original Wendish inhabitants, or as Celtic 
immigrants, with an admixture of Frankish elements. They 
wear u distinct dress, the ordinary costume of about 1700, 
observe several ancient customs, and enjoy certain exemptions 
and privileges derived from those of the ancient Pfannersehaft 
(community of the salt-panners). 

Among the other industries of Halle are sugar refining, machine 
building, the manufacture of spirits, malt, chocolate, cocoa, 
confectionery, cement, paper, chicory, lubricating and illuminat- 
ing oil, wagon grease, carriages and playing cards, printing, 
dyeing and coal mining (soft brown coal). The trade, which is 
supervised by a chamber of commerce, is very considerable, the 
principal exports being machineiy, raw sugar and petroleum. 
Halle is also noted as the seat of several impottant publishing 
firms. The Bibelanstalt (Bible institution) of von Castein is the 
central authority for the revision of Luth^’s Bible, of which it 
sells annually from 60,000 to 70,000 copies. 

Halle is first mentioned as a fortress erected on the Saale in 806 
by Charles, son o£ Charlemagne, during his expedition against the 
Sorbs. . The place was, liowevcr, known long before, and owes its 
origin as well as its name to the salt springs (Halis), In 968 Halfe, 
witri the valuable salt works, was given by the <*mperof Otto I. to 
the newly founded archdiocese of Magdeburg, and in 981 Otto II. 
gave it a charter as a town. The interests of the archbishop were 
watched over by a Vofi (advocatus) and a burgrave, and from the 
first there were separate jurisdictions for the Hallorcn and the 
German settlers in the town, the former being under that of the 
Salxgraf (comes salis), the latter of a SchttUnciss or bailiff, hath 
subordinate to the burgrave. The conflict of interests and juris- 
dictions led to the usual internecine strife during the middle ages. The 
annors [Pfdnner) of the Tal, feudatories or officials^ became a close 
ereditary aristocracy in perpetual rivalry with the gilds in the town ; 
and botli resisted the pretensions of the archbishops. At the 
beginning of the isth century Halle had attained considerable im- 
portance, and in the 13th and X4th centuries as a member of the 
Hanseatic League it carried on successful wars with the archbishops 
of Magdeburg ; and in 1435 it resisted an army of 30,000 men under 
the deotor of Saxony. Its liberty perished, however, as a result 
of the internal feud between the democratic gilds and the patrician 
panners. On the 20th of September 1478 a demagogue ana cobbler 
named Jakob Weissak, a member of the town council, with his 
confederates opened the gates to the soldiers of the archbishop. The 
townsmen were subdued, and to hold them in check the archbishop, 
Ernest of Saxony, built the castle of Moritzburg. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of the archbishops of Mainz and Magdeburg, the Refor- 
mation found an entrance into the city in 1522 ; and in i^i a 
l..utheran s^erintehdent was appointed. After the peace of West- 

E halia in 1^8 the city came into the ]X»B8e$sion of the house of 
irandenburg. In 1806 it was stormed and taken by the French, 
after which, at the peace of Tilsit, it was united to the new kingdom 
of Westphalia. After the liattle between the Prussians and French, 
in May 1813, it was taken by the Prussians. The rise of Leipzig 
was ter a long time hurtful to the prosperity of Halle, and its present 
rapid increase in population and trade ts principally due to its position 
as the centre of a network of railways. 

See Dreyhaupt, AusfUhrlichs Bsschrsibung des Saalkreises (Halle, 

2 vols., 1755 ; 3rd edition, 1842-1844) ; Hoffbauer, GcschichU der 
VniviYsitiU iu Halle (1806) ; HaUs in Vofgeit und Geggnwart (1851} ; 
Knauth, Knrzs QesckichU und Beschvaibung dsr Stadt Haile (3rd ed., 
x86x); vom Hagen, Die Stadi Halie (1866-1867); Hertzberg, 


(hepJiMiiU dmr Vereiniping def vole \WiU$nbiYi mid 

(X867I ; VoM, Zur Gfi^ckicM dir Aidmomie def Sta 4 ^ ^dBe 
(1874^; ^nrader, Geeckiciia d$¥ Friedif^cks-UniversiUU su Halle 
(BCrm, 1^) ; Karl Hegel; Slddte und iSiUdan der gemaHischen 
Vdtker (Leipsig, 1891), ii. 444 ^ 449 - 

HAIXBOKp FITSOHllliH American poet^ was 

born at Guilford, Connecticut, on the Stb of July 1790. By bit 
mother he was descehded from Tohh Eliot, the ** Apostle to the 
Indians/* At an early age he becan^e clerk in a store at Gu 9 - 
ford^ and in z8ix he ente^ a badking-house m 1 <few York. 
Having made the acquaintance of Joseph Rodman Drake, in 1819 
he assisted hixn under the si^ture 61 '‘Croaker junior’^ in 
i contributing to the New York Evening Post the humorous series 
I of " Croaker Papers.** In 1821 he published his longest poem, 
Fanny, a satire on local politics and fashions in the measure of 
Byron*s Don Juan. He visited Europe in 1822-1823, and after 
his return published anonymously in 1827 Alnwick Cas&e, witk 
oAer Poems. From 1824 to 1849 he was confidential agent of 
John Jacob Astor, who named him one of the trustees of the 
Astor library. In 1864 he published in the New Yofk Ledger 
a poem of 300 lines entided “Young America.** He died at 
Guilford, on die 19th of November 1867. The poems of Halleck 
are written with great care and finish, and manifest the possession 
of a fine sense of harmony and of genial and elevated sentiments. 

Hia Life and Letters^ by James Grant Wilson, appeared in 1869. 
His Poetical Writings, together with extracts from tliosc of Joseph 
Rodman Drake, were edited by Wilson in the same year. 

HALLECK, HENRY WAGER (1815-1872), American general 
and jurist, was bom at Westernville, Oneida county, N.Y,, 
in 1815, entered the West Point military academy at the age of 
twenty, and on graduating in 1839 appointed to the engineers, 
becoming at the same time assistant professor of engineering 
at the academy. In the following year he was made an assistant 
to the Board of Engineers at Washington, from 1841 to 1846 
he was employed on the defence works at New York, and in 
1845 he was sent by the government to visit the principal 
military establishments of Europe. After his return, Halleck 
delivered a course of lectures on the science of war, published 
in 1846 under the title Elements of Military Art and Science. 
A later edition of this work was widely used as a text-book by 
volunteer officers during the civil war. On the outbreak of the 
Mexican War in 1846, he served witli the expedition to C.'alifomia 
and the Pacific coast, in which he distinguished himself not only 
as an engineer, but by his skill in civil administration and by his 
good conduct before the enemy. He served for several years 
in California as a staff officer, and as secretary of state under the 
military government, and in 1849 he helped to frame the sUtE 
constitution of California, on its being admitted into the UfiiBh. 
In 1852 he was appointed inspector and engineer of lighthouses, 
and in 1853 was employed in the fortification of the Pacific 
coast. In 1854 Captain Halleck resigned his commission and 
took up the pr^tice of law with .great success. He was also 
director of a quicksilver mine, and m 1855 be became president 
of the Pacific & Atlantic railway. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he returned to the army as a major-general, and in 
November 1861 he was charged with the supreme command in 
the western theatre of war. There can be no question that his 
administrative skill was mainly instrumental in bringing order 
out of chaos in the hurried formation of large volunteer armies 
in 1861, but the strategical and tactical successes of the following 
sprmg were due rather to the skill and activity of his subordinate 
generals Grant, Buell and Pope, than to the plans of the supreme 
commander, and when he assumed command of the united forces 
of these three generals before Corinth, the methodical slowness 
of his advance aroused much criticism. In July, however, he 
was called to Washington as general-in-chief of armies. At 
headquarters bis administrative powers were conspicuous, 
but he proved to be utterly wanting in any large grasp of the 
milita^ problem ; the successive reverses of McClellan, Pope, 
Burnside and Hooker in the Virginian war were not infrequently 
traceable to the defects of the general-in-chief. No co-ordtnation 
of the military efforts of the Union was seriously undertaken by 
Halleck, and eventually in March 1864 Grant was appointed to 
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replace bmi Uajor^neral Halleck becoming obief oi staff at 
Washington.^ This post he occupied with credit until the 
end of the^war. In ^ril 1865 he held the command of the 
military divisSon of the James and in August of the same year 
of the military division of the Pacifici which he retained till 
June 1869, when he was ti^ferred to that of the South, a 
position he held till his death at Louisville^. Ky., on the 9th of 
anu^ 1872. Halleck’s position as a st^dier is easily d^ed 
y his uniform success as an adminis^a)tive official, his equally 
uniform want of success as an officer at the head of large armies 
in the field, and the popuhrity of his theointical wntings on 
war. His influence, for good or evil, oh the course of the greatest 
war of modem times was greater thihi that of any soldier on 
eidier side sbve Grant Lee, and whilst his interference with 
the dispositions of the cbmmanders in the field was often dis- 
astrous,^ his' services in organising and instructing the Uiiion 
forces were always of the mghest value, and in this respect he 
was indispensable. 

Besidm Militar^ Art and Sciinpe^ Halleck wrote Biiumeny its 
Vafietisst Pfoperms and Uses (1841) I Mining Laws of Spain 
and Mexico (1859) ; InilfmaHonal Laiv^iiSSt ; new edition, 190$) ; 
and TeeaHse on International Law ana the Laws of War, prepared 
for the use of Schools and Colieges, abridged from the larger work. 
He translated Jomini’s Vie pohtiaue et militaife de NapoUon (1864) 
and de Fooz Oh the Law of Mtises (i860) . The works on international 
law mentioned above entitle General Halleck to be considered. as 
one of the great jurists of the xgth century. 

HALLBFLINTA (a Swedish word meaning rock-flint)^ a white, 
grey, yellow, greenish or pink, fine-grained rock consisting of 
an intimate mixture of quartz and felspar. Many examples 
are banded or striated; others contain porphyritic crys^s 
of quartz which resemble those of the felsitcs and porphyries. 
Mica, iron oxides, apatite, zircon, epidote and hornblende may 
also be present in small amount. The more micaceous varieties 
form transitions to grailulite and gneiss. Halleflinta under the 
microscope is very finely crystalline, or even cryptodrystallfne, 
reserhbling the felsiticmatrix of many acid rocks. It is essentially 
metamorphic and occurs with gneisses, schists and granulites, 
especially in the Scandinavian peninsula, where it is regarded 
as being very characteristic of certain horizons. Of its original 
nature there is some doubt, but its chemkal composition and 
the occasional presence of porphyritic crystals indicate that it 
has affinities to the fine-grained acid intrusive rocks. In this 
group there may also have been placed metamorphosed acid 
tuffs and a certain number of adinoles (shales, contact altered 
by intrusions of diabase). The assemblage is not a perfectly 
homogeneous one but includes both igneous and sedimentary 
rocks, but the former preponderate. Rocks very similar to the 
typical Swedish hfilleflintas occur in Tirol, in Galicia and eastern 
Bohemia. 

HALLBL (Heb. ^Vn a Mishnic derivative from hiUel, 

to praise ”), a term in synagogal liturgy for {a) Psalms 
cxiii:-cxviii., often called “ the Egyptian Hallel ” because of its 
recitation during the paschal meal on the night of the Passover, 
{h) Psalm cxxxvi. ** the Great Hallel.” C. A. Briggs ^ points out 
that the term ** Hallelujah ” (Praise ye Yah) is found at the 
close of Pss. civ., cv., cxv., cxvi., cxvii., at the beginning of 
Pss. cxi., cxii. and at both ends of Pss. cvi., cxiii., cxxxv., cxlvi. 
to cl. The Septuagint also gives it at the beginning of Pss. cv., 
evil., cxiv., cxvi. to cxix., cxxxvi. There are thus four groups 
of Hallel psalms civ.-cvii. (a tetralogy on creation, the 
patriarchal age, the Exodus, and the Restoration) ; cxi.-cxvii. 
which includes most of the ” Egyptian Hallel ” ; cxxxv.-cxxxvi.; 
cxlvi.-cl. All of these Hallels (except cxlvii. and cxlix. which 
are Maccabean) belong to the Greek period, forming a collection 
of sixteen psalms composed for public use by the choirs, especially 
at the great feasts. Their distribution into four groups was tibe 
work of the final editor of the psalter. Later liturgical use 
regarded Pss. cxviii. and even cxix. as Hallels, as well as Pss. 
cxx. to, cxxxiv. 

It will be oteenred that the extent of the officiid Hallel varied 
from time to time. It would appear tluU: in the time of Gamaliel 

* InUfnaHoruU Critical Commentary, “ Psalms,*' Intro. Ixxviii. 


x; 5). the custoni of its reciution at the paschal meal 
was stfil of xeeent innovation. While the school of Shiunmai 
advised only Pik cxiii., the iaihool of Hillel favoured Pss* cxiii. 
and cxiv.^ The further extension so as to include Pss. cxv* to 
cxviii. probably dates from the first half of the and century A.D., 
and these four psalms mre recited after the pouring out of the 
fourth cup, the two earlier ones being taken at the beginning of 
the meal. From the 3rd century the use of the Hallel was 
extended to other occasions, and was gradually incorporated 
into the Utuigy of eighteen festal days. 

The ”6iwt Hallel '* (Ps. cxxxvi. and its later extension to 
cxx.-cxxxvi.) always served the wider purpose of a more general 
thanksgiving. According to Rabbi Johanan it derived its name 
from t^ allusion in v. 25 to the Holy One who sits in heaven and 
thence distributes food to all his creatures. 

HALLBR^ ALBRBCHT VON (1708-1777), Swiss anatomist 
and physiologist, was born of an old Swiss family at Bern, on the 
16th of October 1708. Prevented by long-continued ill-health 
from taking part in boyish sports, he had the more opportunity 
for the development of his precocious mind. At the age of four, 
it is said, he used to read and expound the Bible to his father’s 
servants ; before he was ten he had sketched a Chaldee grammar, 
prepared a Greek and a Hebrew vocabulary, compiled a collection 
of two thousand biographies of famous men and women on the 
model of the great works of Bayle and Moreri, and written in 
Latin verse a satire on his tutor, who had warned him against 
a too great cxcursivcncss. When still hardly fifteen he was 
already the author of numerous metrical translations from Ovid, 
Horace and Virgil, as well as of original lyrics, dramas, and an 
epic of four thousand lines on the origin of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, writings which he is said on one occasion to have rescued 
from a fire at the risk of his life, only, however, to bum them a 
little later (1729) with his own hand. Haller’s attention had 
been directed to the profession of medicine while he was residing 
in the house of a physician at Biel after his father’s death in 
1721 ; and, following the choice then made, he while still a 
sickly and excessively shy youth went in his sixteenth year to 
the university of Tubingen (December 1723), where he studied 
under Camerarius and Duvemoy. Dissatisfied with his progress, 
he in 1725 exchanged Tiibiiigen for Leiden, where Boerhiaave 
was in the zenith of his fame, and where Albinus had already 
begun to lecture in anatomy. At that university he graduated 
in May 1727, undertaking successfully in his thesis to prove that 
the so-called salivary duct, claimed as a recent discovery by 
Coschwitz, was nothing more than a blood-vessel. Haller then 
visited London, making the acquaintance of Sir Hans Sloane, 
Cheselden, Pringle, Douglas and other scientific men ; next, 
after a short stay in Oxford, he visited Paris, where he studied 
under I..edran and Winslow ; and in 1728 he proceeded to Basel, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the higher mathematics 
under John Bernoulli. It was during his stay there also that 
his first great interest in botany was awakened ; and, in the 
course of a tour (July-August, 1828), through Savoy, Baden 
and several of the Swiss cantons, he began a collection of plants 
which was afterwards the basis of his great work on the flora 
of Switzerland. From a literary point of view the main result 
of this, the first of his many journeys through the Alps, was his 
poem entitled Die Alpen, which was finished in March 1729, 
and appeared in the first edition (1732) of his Gedichie, This 
poem of 490 hexameters is historiediy important as one of the 
earliest signs of the awakening appreciation of the mountains 
(hitherto generally regarded as horrible monstrosities), though 
it is chiefly designed to contrast the simple and idyllic life of the 
inhabitants of the Alps with the corrupt and decadent exbtence 
of the dwellers in the plains. 

In 1729 he returned to Bern and-began to practise as a 
physician his best energies, however, were devoted to the 
botanical and anatomical researches which rapidly gave him a 
European reputation, and procured for him from George II. 

® The reference to a hymn at the institution of the Eucharist 
(Matt. xxvi. 30, Mark xiv. a6) must be interpreted in the light of this 
inceptive stage of the Hallel. 
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in iy36 a oaQ to tlie chak of inedictne« matomyi botany and 
ftUfg^iathe newly fouadiduoiversit^oflSMtii^ Howame 
in X743f and wni ennofated in 1749. The quantity^oi 
wofk achieved by Holler in the seventeen years during which 
he occupied his GdUmgen pjrolessorsUp was inunense* Apart 
Ihim the ordinaiy work of his elasses^ whkh entailed upon him 
the task of newly oiganietng a botanical garden^ an anatomical 
theatre and museum, an obstetrical school, and similar iostilu- 
tioiut, he carried on without interruption tfame o^nid investiga- 
tions in botany and physiokgyf tlie results of whk^ are preserved 
in the numerous works associated with his name ; he ooptinued 
aleo to persevere in his youthful habit of poetical composition, 
while at the same time he conducted a monthly. Joui^ (the 
HiUif^iscke gdekrk Anmgm), to wtiidi he is said to hsm 
contributed twelve thousand articles relating to almost eveiy 
branch of human knowle^. |Ie also waimly mlnrested hiniielf 
in most of the religious questions^ bo^ ephc m end and 
permanent, of his day ; and the erection of the Refoctned church 
in Gdttingen was xnaiidy due to his unwearied energy* Mot- 
withstanding all this variety of absorbing interests he never 
felt at home in Ghttm^pen ; his untravelled heart kept ever 
turning towards his native Bern (where he had been elected a 
memb^of the great council in X74s)» and in 1753 he resolved to 
resign his chair and return to Switsnrland. 

The twenty-one years of his life which followed were laqgaly 
occupied ha the dbehatge of his duties in the minor political post 

a fie(iUaaMmm«#Mi which he had obtaaned by lot, and in the 
preparation of his BihUolktea maUuif the botanical, sufgicBl 
and anatomical parts of which he lived to complete ; but he 
also found time to write the three philosophical romatices— 
Us^ Alfred (1773) and JFMus and Cato (1774), --hi 

which , bis views as to the resfpeotive merits of de^tism, of 
limited monarchy and of aristocratic republican gpvemment are 
fully set forth. About 1773 the state of his health xanderad 
accessary his entire withdrawal from public busineas ; for some 
time he supported his failing strength by means of opium, on the 
use of which he communicated a paper to the Priomdtngs of 
the Gdttin^ Royal Society ki 1776 ; the oxcessive use of the 
drug is believed, however, to have hastened his death, which 
occurred on the s7th of December 1777. Haller, who had beta 
three times married, left eight chil^en, the ddest of whom, 
tSottlieb Smanuel, attained txi some distinction as a botanist 
and as a writer on Swiss historioal bibliography (1785-1788, 

7 vds.). ; 

Subjoined is a classlfiod but by no means an exhaustive list of Ids ‘ 
very numeibus works in various branches of science and literature 
(a complete list, np to 1775, numbering 576 items, including various ] 
editions, was ptimished by Haller himsm, in 1W5, at the end of i 
vol. 6 tk the correspondonco addtessod to him by various leamod i 
friends) Anatomical: — femes ttmUmicae (1743-1754}; \ 

putationes amtomime selectiores (1746-1752); and oesdJ 

minora anciiomxci argumenii (1762-1768). (3) Physiological : — De 
fsspiuiHoneiB/tperimenta anethmica (1747) ; Primae Hneaei^siotogim 
(1747) ; and phytk>lo/gia$ ooiforis Hximani (1757-1760), 

(3) Mthological and surgical pathologica (1754); Ms- 

putationum chirurg, coUecUo (1777 ) » careful [oditionsof Boer- 
naava's Praeleetiones academicae in suas instituHones ret medteae 
{1730), and of the Aflh modicae prinnHpia of Hie same author(i7(%)- 
1774)* (4) Botanical :--^numeratio mmodiea stirpium ftotoeticarum 
(1743) ; Ofnsenta bokmdm (1749) ; Bibiiotheca ba/aniea (X77X), (5) 
Theological : — Brie/e iib$¥ dte 'wichtigstan Wethrheilen der Offambarung 
(1772) ; and BHefs aut Vefthaidigung der Offenharune (1775-1777). 
(6) Poetical \--^d%chit <1732, istSi ed.. 1777). His three lomances 
have been already mentmed. Several raames df lectures and 
" TagcbUcher ” or journals were nublishod ppstfaumoudy. 

See J. C.. 2 immonnann, Dos 4 .ehen das Harm van Hollar (175^, 
and the articles by Pdrster and Seiler in Rrseh and Grul)er'« EncykVh 
pBdiaj and particulariy the detailed biography (over 500 pages) by 
L. Uirsd, printed at Hm head of his elaboiwte edition (FrauonfeUr, 
1882) of Haller’s Gedichte, 

HAULER, BSRTHOUD (x492-iS3^)» Swiss reformer, was bom 
at Aldingmi in Wiirttenib^, and after studying at Pfondieuib i 
where he met Melanchthon, and at CologiK, taught in the 
gy^mnasium at Bern. He was appointed assistant preacher at 
the church of St Vincent in 1515 and people’s priest in X5S0. 
Even before his acquaintance with Zwingh in xssi he had begun 
to preach the Reformation, his sympathetic character ahd his ! 


eloqueace maldng him a Item 15216 he,^wab at the 
aborare ooafensice of Bwfen, and io laa^ary'xssS drafted arid 
ddfchded 'the ten Hieses for the oonfArence ed Bern 'wtiidi 
I estebHshad fbe new religion in thatdty;' ^ He lefo no wvitiiigs 
i memM a lew letters wfafoh are preserved in Zwin^li's worl^ 
He died on the J5tb of Febmary 1536. 

Ufe by PeHalossl (Blberfold, 1861}. 

HAULBT, BDSimD (X656-X742), £x>gli$h astrcinpmer^ rwa$ 
borii at Hsggerston, London, oh the epth of October 1656. 
His father, a iy^thy soimbteler, placed him at St Paul’s school, 
where he was ^e^aSy dUtii^uisned for classical and mathe- 
matical ability, l^fpre leavirig it for Queen’s Cpllege, O^ord, 
in 1673^ he had observed change in the variation of the 
eomp^ and at the age of ninet^n, he supplied a new and 
^improved method of determining the elements of the^ptoetary 
orbits (PAfL Trans, xi. 683). His detection of considerable 
errors in tbe tables then in use led him to the conclusioh that a 
inore accurate ascertainment of the places of the fixed stars was 
indispensable to the {mgress of astronomy ; and^ finding that 
Flamstred and Hevelius had already undertaken to catalQgue 
those visibh in nortiiern latitudes, be assumed to himself the 
task of making obaervatioRs in the southern hemisfdiere. A 
recommendation from Charles 11 . to tiie East India Company 
procured lor him an apparently suitable, though, as it proved, 
ill^osen station, and in November 16^ be embarked for St 
Helena. On the voyage he noticed the retardatipii «pf the pendu- 
lum in approaching equator ; and during his stay on the 
island he observed, on the ,7th of November 1677, a, transit of 
Ilercur>% which soggested to him the important id^ of employing 
similar phenomena for determining the sun’s distance* He 
returned to England in November 1678, having by the registrar 
lion of 341 stars won the title of the ** Soui&rn Tycfcoi 
by the translation to the heavens of the Royal Oak,” earned 
a decree of master of arts, conferred at Oxford by the king’s 
command on the 3rd of December 1678, almost simuUaneoutiy 
with his election as fellow of the Royal Society. Six months 
later, the indefatigable astronomer started for Danzig tp 
at rest a dispute 01 long standing between Hooke and Hevelius 
as to the respective merits of plain or telescopic tights ; and 
towards the end of 1680 he proceeded on a continental tour* 
In Paris he observed, with G. D* Cassini, tiie great comet of 1680 
after its perihelion passage ; and having returned to England, 
he nwried in 1682 Mary, daughter of Mr Tooke, auditor of the 
exchequer, with whom he lived harmoniously for fifty-five years. 
He now fixed his residence at Isliiy^ton, engaged ^iefly upon 
lunar observations, with a view to the great ^sideratuni of a 
method of finding the longitude at sea. His mind, however, 
was also busy with the momentous problem of gravity. Having 
reached so far as to perceive that the central force of the, ^lar 
system must ^crease inversely as the square of the dista^e, 
and applied vainly to Wren and Hooke for further elucidation, 
he iiia^ in August 1684 that journey to Cambridge for the 
purpose of consulting Newton, which resulted in tbe puWeation 
of the Principia. The labour and expense of passing this gr^t 
work through the press devolved up^ Halley, who tisp wrote 
the prefixed hexameters ending with the well-known line — 

Nec las eat ptopius nsortali attingerc divos. 

In 1696 he was, although a zealous Tory, appointed d^ty 
comptroller of the mint at Qiester, and (Attest 19, X698) he 
received a commission as captain of the ” Paramour Pii)k” 
for the purpose of making extensive observations on ^e eon^ 
ditiohs ^ terrestrial magnetism. This task he accomplished in 
a voyage which lasted two years, and extended to the ssnd 
degree of S. latitude. The tesuks were published in a Grijimd 
Chaft of Ihr Variation Of tha Cordpass in 1701 ; and imnmdiately 
afterwi^s he executed by toyal command a ckrefol survey of 
tides and coasts of the British Channel, an elaborate map 
of which he produced in 1702. On his return from it journey 
to Dalmatia, for the purpose of selecting and fortifying the imrt 
of Triesteyhe was nominated, November 1703, Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford, and received an honorary degree of 
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doctor of laws in t^lo. Between 1713 aid 1731 he acted as 
secretary to the Royal Society^ and early in x7aio he succeeded 
Flamsteed as astronomer-ro^ Altbou^ in his sixty-fourth 
year, he undertook to obaurve the moon through an entire 
revolution of her nodes (eighteen years), and actually carried 
out his purpose. He died on the 14th of January 1743. His 
tomb is m the old graveyard of St Margaret’s church, Lee, Kent. 

Halley’s most notable scientific achievements were— his 
detection of the ** long inequality ” of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
of the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion (1693), his dis- 
covery of tihe proper motions of the fixed stare (1718), his theory 
of variation (1683), including the hypothesis of four magnetic 
poles, revived by C. Hansteen in £8x9, and his sug^stion of the 
magnetic origin of the aurora borealis ; his calcmation of the 
orbit of the 1682 comet (the first ever attompted), coupled with 
a prediction of its return, strikingly verified in 1759 i 
indication (first in 1679, and again in 17 16, PhiL Trans., No. 348) 
of a method extensively used in the 18th and X9th renturies for 
determining solar parallax by means of the transits of Venus. 

His principal works are Catahgus steilarum ausiralium (London, 
>679)1 the substance of which was embodied in vol. iii. of Flamsteed's 
Htstoria coslssHs (1725) : Synopsis astfonomiae cometicae (Oxford, 
1705) ; Astronomical Tables (Ixmdon, 1752) ; also eighty-one mis> 
cellaneous papers of considerable interest scattered through the 
Philosophical Transactions. To these should be added his version 
from the Arabic (which language he acquired for the purjiosc) of the 
treatise of Apollonius De sections rationiSf with a restoration of his 
two lost books De sections spatii, both published at Oxford in 1706 ; 
also his fine edition of the Conics of Apollonius, with the treatise 
by Serenus De sectione cylindri et coni (Oxford, 1710, folio). His 
edition of the Spherics of Menelaus was published by his friend Dr 
Costard in 1758. See also Diographia Britannica, vol. iv, (1757) ; 
Gent. Mag. xvii, 455, 503 ; A. wood, Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 536 ; 
J. Aubrey, Lives ^ ii. 365 ; F. Baily, Account of Flamsteed ; Sir D. 
Brewster, Life of Newton ; R. Grant, History of Astronomy^, 477 
and passim ; A. T. Rudolph, Bulletin of Bibliography ^ No. 14 (Boston, 
1904) ; E. F. MePike, Bibliography of Halley's Comet," Smith- 
sonian Misc. Collections, vol. xlviii. pt. i. (1905) ; Notes and Queries, 
9th series, vols. x. xi. xii., 1 0th scries, vol. li. (E. F. McPike). A 
collection of manuscripts regarding Halley is preserved among the 
Rigaud papers in the Bodleian library, Oxford ; and many of his 
unpublished letters exist at the Record Office and in the libi'ary of 
the Royal Society. (A. M. C.) 

HALLGRIMSSON, J(5nAS (1807-1844), the chief lyrical poet 
of Ireland, was born in 1807 at SteinsstaSr in Eyjafjarfiars^fsla 
in the north of that island, and educated at the famous school 
of Bessastabr. In 1832 he went to the university of Copenhagen, 
and shortly afterwards turned his attention to the natural 
sciences, especially geology. Having obtained pecuniary assist- 
ance from the Danish government, he travelled through all 
Iceland for scientific purposes in the years 1837-1842, and made 
many interesting geological observations. Most of his writings 
on g[eology are in Danish. His renown was, however, not 
acquired by his writings in that language, but by his Icelandic 
poems and short stories. He was well read in German literature, 
Heine and Schiller being his favourites, and the study of the 
German masters and the old classical writers of Iceland opened 
his eyes to the corrupt state of Icelandic poetry and showed him 
the way to make it better. The misuse of the Eddie metaphors 
made the lyrical and epical poetry of the day hardly intelligible, 
and, to make matters worse, the lai^age of the poets was mixed 
up with words of German and Danish origin. The great Danish 
pUlologist and friend of Iceland, Rasmus Rask, and the poet 
Bjarni Thdrarensen had done much tp purify the language, 
but J6nas Hallgrimsson completed their work by his poems and 
tales, in a purer language tlian ever had been written in Iceland 
since the days of Snorri Sturlason, The excesses of Icelandic 
poetry were specially seen in the so-called rimur, ballads of 
heroes, &c., which wore fiercely attacked by J6nas Hiallgi^sson, 
who at last succeeded in converting the educated to his view. 
Most of the principal poems, tales and essays of J6nas Hall- 
grfmsson appeared in the periodical Fjolnir, which he began 
publishing at Copenha^n in 1835, together with Konxib Gislason, 
a well-kno^tTpi philologist, and the patriotic Thdmas, Saemunds* 
son. Fjolnir had in the beginning: a hard struggle against old 
prejudices, ; but as Kha years went by its iiduence became 


enormous ; and when it at last ceased, its programme and spirit 
stiQ lived in PHagsrii and other patriotic periodicals which 
took its place. Jdnas Hallpirimsson, who died in 1844, is the 
father of a separate school in Icelandic lyric poetry. He intro- 
duced foreign thoughts and metres, but at the same time revived 
the metres of the Icelandic classical poets. Although his poetical 
works are all comprised in one smml volume, he strikes every 
string of the old harp of Iceland. (S. Bl.) 

HALUDMiy, ANBBBW [Andrsw Hallidav Duff] (1830 - 
1877), British journalist and dramatist, was bom at Marnoch, 
BemSishire, in 1830. He was educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, apd in 1849 he came to London, and discarding the 
name of Duff, devoted himself to literature. His first engagement 
was with the daily papers, and his work having attracted the 
notice of Thackeray, he was invited to write for the CorhhiU 
Magazine. From x86i he contributed largely to AU ^ Year 
Round, and many of his articles were republished in collected 
form. He was also the author, alone and with others, of a ^at 
number of farces, burlesques and melodramas and a peculiarly 
successful adapter of popular novels for the stage. Of these 
Litde Em*ly (i8(>9), his adaptation of David Copperfield, was 
warmly approved by Dickens himself, and enjoyed a long run 
at Drury, Lane. Halliday died in London on the 10th of April 
1877. 

HALUWELL-PHILUPPS, JAMES ORCHARD (1820-1889), 
English Shakespearian scholar, son of Thomas Halliwell, was 
born in London, on the 21st of June 1820. He was educated 
privately and at Jesus College, Cambridge. He devoted himself 
to antiquarian research, particularly in early English literature. 
In 1839 he edited Sir John Mandeville’s Travels ; in 1842 pub- 
lished an Account of the European MSS. in the Chetham Library, 
besides a newly discovered metrical romance of the 15th century 
{Torrent of Portugal). He became best known, however, as a 
Shakespearian editor and collector. In 1848 he brought out his 
Life of Shakespeare, which passed through several editions ; 
in 1853-1865 a sumptuous edition, limited to 150 copies, of 
Shakespeare in folio, with full critical notes ; in 1863 a Calendar 
of the Records at Stratford-on-Avon ; in 1864 a History of Nm 
I Place. After 1870 he entirely gave up textual criticism, and 
devoted his attention to elucidating the particulars of Shake- 
speare’s life. He collated all the available facts and documents 
in relation to it, and exhausted the information to be found in 
bcal records in his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. He was 
mainly instrumental in the purchase of New Place for the 
corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, and in the formation there 
of the Shakespeare museum. His publications in all numbered 
more than sixty volumes. He assumed the name of Phillipps 
in 1872, under the will of the grandfather of his first wife, a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps the antiquary. He took an 
active interest in the Camden Society, the Percy Society and the 
Shakespeare Society, for which he edited many early English 
and Elizabethan works. From 1845 Halliwell was excluded 
from the library of the British Museum on account of the 
suspicion attaching to his possession of some manuscripts which 
had been removed from the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He published privately an expiration of the matter in 1845. 
His house, Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, was full of rare 
and curious works, and he generously gave many of them to the 
Chetham library, Manchester, to the town library of Penzance, 
to the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, and to the library of 
Edinburgh university. He died on the 3rd of January 1889. 

HALLOWE’EN, or All Hallows Eve, the name given to the 
31st of October as the vigil of Hallowmas or All Saints’ Day. 
Though now known as little else but the eve of the Christian 
festival, Hallowe’en and its formerly attendant ceremonies 
long antedate Christianity. The two chief characteristics of 
ancient Halbwe’en were the lighting of bonfires and the belief 
that of all nights in the year this is the one during which ghosts 
and witches are most likely to wander abroad. Now on or about 
the ist of November the Druids held their great autumn festival 
and lighted fires in honour of the Sun-god in thanksgiving for 
the harvest* Further, it was a Druidic belief that on the eve of 
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this festival Sasngn^ lotd of death, called together the wicked 
souls that within the past twelve motitl^ had been condemned ^ 
inhabit the bodies of animals. Thus it is clear that the main 
relebrations of Hallowe’en were purely ! Druidica}, and this is 
further proved by the fact that in parts of Ireland the 3xst df 
October was, and even still is, known as Otdbche Skamhm^ 
** Vigil of Saman. ’ On the Druidic ceremonies were grafted some 
of the characteristics of the Roman festival in honour of Pomona 
held about the ist of November, in which nuts and i^i^des,. as 
representing the winter store of fruits, pbyed an important 
part Thus the roasting of nnts.and the sport known as apple- 
ducking ’’—attempting to seize with the teeth an apple floating 
in a tub of water— were once the universal occupatbn of the 
young folk in medieval England on the ^tst of October. The 
custom of lighting HalloweW fires survived until recent years 
in the highlands of Scotland and Wales. In the dying embers 
it was usuid to place as many small stones as there were persons 
around, and next morning a search was made. If any of the 
pebbles were displaced it was regarded as certain that the person 
represented would die within the twelve months. ' 

Por details of the Hallowe'en games and bonfires see Brand's 
A ntiquUies of Great Britain ; Chambers's Book of Days ; Grimm's 
Deutsche Mythedogie, ch. xx. (Elemente) and ch. xxxiv. (Abfrglattbe) ; 
and J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough, vol. iii. Compare also Beltank 
and Bonvire. 

HAUUITATT, a market-place of Austria, in Upper Austria, 
67 m. S.S.W. of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 737. It ia situated 
on the shore of the Hallstatter-see and at the foot of the Hall- 
statter Salzberg, and is built in amphitheatre with its houses 
clinging to the mountain side. The salt mine of HaUstatt, 
which IS one of the oldest in existence, was rediscovered in the 
14th century. In the neighbourhood is the celebrated Celtic 
burial ground, where a great numl)er of very interesting anti- 
quities have l^en found. Most of these have been removed to 
the museums at Vienna and Linz, but some are kept in the local 
museum. 

llie excavations (1847-X864) revealed a form of culture 
hitherto unknown, and accordingly the name HaUstatt has 
been applied to objects of like form and decoration since found 
in Styria, Carniola, Bosnia (at Glasinatz and Jezerin), Epims, 
north Italy, France, Spain and Britain (see Celt). Everywhere 
else the change from iron weapons to bronze is immediate, but 
at HaUstatt iron is seen gradually superseding bronze, first for 
ornament, then for edging cutting instruments, then replacing 
fully the old bronze types, and finally taking new forms of its 
own. There can be no doubt that the use of iron first developed 
in the HaUstatt area, and that thence it spread southwards into 
Italy, Greece, the Aegean, Egypt and Asia, and northwards 
and westwards in Europe. At Noreia, which gave its name to 
Noricum {tf.v.) less than 40 m. from HaUstatt, were the most 
famous iron mines of antiquity, wliich produced the Noric iron 
and Noric swords so prized and dreaded by the Romans (Pliny, 
Hist NaL xxxiv. 145 ; Horace, Epoi, 17. 71). This iron needed 
no temperii^, and the Celts had probably found it ready smelted 
by nature, just as the Eskimo had learned of themselves to usd 
telluric iron embedded in basalt The graves at HaUstatt were 
partly inhumation partly cremation ; they contained swosds, 
daggers, spears, javelins, axes, helmets, tosses and plates of 
shi^s and hauberks, brooches, various forms of jewehy, amber 
and glass toads, many of the objects being decorated with animals 
and geometrical designs. Silver was practicAtty unknown^ 
The weapons and axes are mostly iron, a few bemg bronze. The 
swords are leaf-shaped, with blunt points intended for cutting, 
not for thrusting ; the hilts differ essentially from those of the 
Bronze Age, bemg shaped like a crescent to grasp the blade, 
wirii large pammels, or sometimes with antennae (the latter 
found also in Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, Swit»^nd, the 
Pyrenees, Spain, north Italy): only six arrowheads (bronze) 
were fott^ Both flanged and socketed cnlts occurred, die iron 
beii^ much more numerous than the bronze. The flat axes are 
distinguished by the side stc^ and in some cases the transitioii 
from palstave to socketed axe can be seen. The shields were 


roundias in the eariy Iron Age of liorth Italy (see VkLXiiJim^ 
Gmves were found at Glasinatz arid Jezerm, though abt at 
HaUstatt’; two helmets were found at HaUstatt and others in 
Bosnia ; broad bronze belts were ntuneroiis, adorned in rifxmsi 
with beast and geometric ornament. Brooches are found in 
great numbers, both those derived from^ the primitive safety pin 
(“Peschiera” type) and the “spcctadc” or “HaUstatt*’ 
found all down the Balkans and in Greece. Thektter are formed 
of two spirals of wire, sometimes four such spirals being used, 
whilst there wtere also brooches in animal forms, one of the latter 
being found with a bronze sword. The HaUstatt culture is that 
of the Homeric Achaeans (see Achaxans), but as the brooch 
(along with iron, cremation of the dead, the round shield and 
the geometric ornament) passed down into Greece from central 
Europe, and as brooches are found in the lower town at Mycenae, 
X350 B.C., they must have been invented lor^ before that date 
in central Europe. But as they are found in the late Bronze 
Age and early Iron Age, the early iron culture of HaUstatt must 
have originated long before 1350 b.c., a conclusion in accord 
with the absence of silver at HaUstatt itself. « 

Seo Baron von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von HaUstatt ; Bertrand and 
S. Reinach, Les CeUes dans les vallSes du Pd et du Danube ; W. Ridge- 
way, Early Age of Greece ; Archabot^iY (plate). (W. Ri.) 

HALLUCINATIOH (from Lat. alucinari or allucinari, to 
wander in mind, Gr. dAunrcir or dA.i''€ti/, from Akif, wandering), 
a psychological term which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and to which, although there is now fair agreement as 
to its denotation, it is stiU impossible to give a precise and 
entirely satisfactory definition. Hallucinations constitute one 
of the two ^eat classes of all false sense-perceptions, the other 
class consisting of the “ illusions,” and the difficulty of definition 
is clearly to mark the boundary between the two classes. Illusion 
may be defined as the misinterpretation of sense-impression, 
while hallucination, in its typical instances, is the experiencing 
of a sensory presentation, i.r. a presentation having the sensory 
vividness that distinguishes perceptions from representative 
imagery, at a time when no stimulus is acting on the correspond- 
ing sense-organ. There is, however, good reason to think that 
in many cases, possibly in aU cases, some stimulation of the 
sense-organ, coming either from without or from within the 
body, plays a part in the genesis of the hallucinatira» 
being so, we must be content to leave the 
illusions and hallucinations ill-defined, and to rzgarua^ 
those false perceptions in which impresses made <ht the sense- 
organ play a leading pari in determining the character of the percept, 
and as hallucinations those in which any such impression is 
lacking, or plays but a subsidiary part and bears no obvious relation 
to the character of the false percept 

As in the case of illusion, hallucination may or may not 
involve delusion, or belief in the reality of the object falsely 
perceived. Among the sane the hallucinatory object is fre- 
quently recognized at once as unreal or at least as but quasi-real ; 
and it is only the insane, or persons in abnormal states, such 
as hypnosis, who, when an hallucination persists or recurs, fail 
to recognize that it corresponds to no physical impression hem, 
or object in, the outer world. Hallucinations of all the sdhses 
occur, but the most commonly reported are the auditory and 
the visual, while thoseof the othersenses seem to be comparatively 
rare. This apparent difference of frequency i.s no doubt largely 
due to the more striking character of visual and auditory hal- 
lucinations, and to the relative difficulty of ascertaining, in the 
case of perceptions of the lower senses, of taste and smell, 
that no impression adequate to the genesis of the percept has 
been made upcm the sense-organ ; but, in so flar as it is red, it is 
probably due- in part to ^ more constant use of the higher 
senses and the greater strain consequently thrown t^n them, 
in part abo to their more intimate connexion with the life of 
ideas. 

The haHiicinatoiy peroeiHion may involve two or more senses, 
f.g., the subject may seem to see a human being, fo hear his voice 
and to led the to^ of his hand^ This is rarely the case in 
spontaneous haBucination, but in hypncrtic hallucination Ao 





sut^ect jg to 4^yelop the otyect slighted to bun, as presoit 
to 911^ bf ana to perosiva it mWtbiotig^ o^^ senses* 

Among visual hallucinations the hmam figure> s^ among 
auditoiy balluciimtioiie bunm voices am ithe obfeotBi most 
cpmmonji)r perceived. The figuie seen always appears localiaoed 
more ot Iw definitely in tte outer world. In many cases it 
appears related to the objeets truly seen in jmt the same way 
as a real object; e,g. it is no longer seen H the eyes are dosed 
or tomed away^ it does not , move with the movements of the 
eyes^ and it may hide objects lying behind it^ or be hidden by 
objects coming between the pfla^ it api^rs tp> occupy and 

the eye of the percipients Visual hallucioations are most often 
experienced when w eyes are open and the auirounding space 
is well or even brigh^y illuminat^l. l>ss frequently the Visual 
hallucination takes the farm . of a selMamin^s figure in a dariic 
place -or appears in a luminous globe, or mist which shuts out 
from view real objects of part of the field of view in 
wbidb it appears* 

Auditory haUucixiationS; especially voices, seem to fall into 
two distinct cla$se 8 -H[^) those whi^ am heard as coming from 
without, and are more or less definitely localized in outer space, 
(2) tho^ which seem to be within the head or, in some cases, 
within the chest, and to have less definite auditory quality. 
It seems probable that the latter are hallucinations invdving 
principally kinaesthetic sensations, sensations of movement of 
the organs of speech. 

Hallucinations occur under a great variety of bodily and 
mental conditions, which may conveniently be classified as 
follows. 

I. Conditions which imply normal waking Consciousness and no 

distinct Departure from bodily and menial Sanity. 

a. It would seem that a considerable number of perfectly 
healthy persons occasionally experience, while in a fully waking 
state, hwucinat^ns for wmch no cause can bo assigned. The 
census of hallucinations conducted by the Society for Psychical 
Research showed that about 10 % of all sane persons can 
remember having experienced at least one hallucination while 
they believed themselves to be fully awake and in normal health. 
These sporadic hallucinations of waking healthy persons are far 
more frequently visud than auditory, and they usually take 
the form of some familiar person in ordinary attire. The figure 
in many cases is seen, on turning the gaze in some new direction, 
fully developed and lifelike, and its hallucinatory character may 
be revealed only by its noiseless movements, or by its fading away 
in situ. A special interest attaches to hallucinations of tlus 
type, owing to the occasional coincidence of the death of the 
person with his hallucinatory appearance. The question raised 
by these coincidences will be discussed in a separate paragraph 
below. 

b, A few persons, otherwise normal in mind and body, seem 
to experience repeatedly some particular kind of hallucination. 
The voice ( 8 ai/<^vtov) so frequently heard by Socrates, 
warning or iivising him, is the most celebrated example of 
this type. 

II. Conditions more or less unusual or abnormal but not implying 

distinct Departure from Health, 

a. A kind of hallucination to which perhaps every normal 
person is liable is that known technically as ** recurrent sensa- 
tion.’’ This land is experienced only when some sense-organ 
lias been continuously or repeatedly subjected to some one kind 
of impression or stimulation for a considerable period; e«f. 
the mmtoscopist, after examining for some hours one particim 
kind of object or structure, may suddenly perceive tlw object 
faithfully reproduced in form and colour, and lying, as it were, 
upon any surface to which his gaze is directed. Perhaps the 
commonest experience of this type is the recurrence of 
solvations of movement at intervals in the period following a sea 
vovage or long railway jouniey. 

A consii&rablc proportion of heahhy sane persons can 
induce h^ucinations pf vision by gazing fixedly at a polished 


surface or into some dark translucent mass ; or of hea^g, by 
ap^yiogalargesheUorsimikrQbjiKrttotheear. These memods 
01 inducing hallucinations, especifilly . the former, have; long been 
pr^tisM m many countries as niodes of donation, various 
objects being used, t.g, a drop of ink in the palm of hand, or 
a i^lished AngeiSnail. The object now most commonly used is a 
polished sphere of dear glass or crystal (see CRYSTAL-GAimo). 
Hence sudi ha^cinations go by the name of crystal visions. 
Ihe crystal vision often appears as a picture of some distant or 
unknown scene lying, as it were, in tlie crystal ; and in the picture 
fyurea may come and go, and move to and fro, in a perfectly 
natural maainer. In pwr cases, written or printed words or 
sentences appear. The pe^ipient, seer or scryer, commonly 
seems to be in a fully w^ing state as he observes the objects 
thus presented. He is usually able to describe and discuas the 
appearanoes, suocessively discriminating details by attentive 
observation, just as when observing an objective scene; and 
he usually has no power of controlling them, and no sense of 
having produced them by his own activity. In some cases these 
visions have brought back to the mind of the scryer facta or 
incidents which he could not voluntpily recollect. In other 
cases they are asserted by credible witnesses to have given to 
the scryer information, about events distant in time or place, 
that had not come to his knowledge by nurmd means. These 
cases have l^een claimed as evidence of telepathic communication 
or even of clairvoyance. But at present the number of well- 
attested cases of this sort is too small to justify acceptance of 
this conclusion by those who liave only secondhand lumwledge 
of them. 

c. Prolonged deprivation of food predisposes to hallucina- 
tions, and it would seem that, umler this condition, a large 
proportion of otherwise healtliy persons become liable to them, 
especially to auditory hallucinations. 

d. Certain drugs, notably opium, Indian liemp, and mescal, 
predispose to hallucinations, each tending to produce a peculiar 
type. Thus Indian hemp and mescal, especially the latter, 
produce in many cases visual hallucinations in the form of a 
brilliant play of colours, sometimes a mere succession of patches 
of brilliant colour, sometimes in architectural or other definite 
spatial arrangement. 

e. The states of transition from sleep to waking, and from 
waking to sleep, seem, to he peculiarly favourable to the appear- 
ance of hallucinations. Tht recurrent sensations mentioned 
above are especially prone to appear at such times, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the sporadic hallucinations of persons 
in good health are reported to have been experienced under these 
conditions* The name hypnagogic ” hallucinations, first 
applied by Alfred Maury, is commonly given to those experienced 
in these traasition states. 

/. The presentations, predominantly visual, that constitute 
the princijml content of most dreams, are generally described as 
hallucinatory, but the propriety of so classing them is very 
questionable. The present writer is confident that his own 
dream-presentations lack the sensory vividness which is the 
essentid mark of the percept, whether normal or hallucinatory, 
and which is the principal, though not the only, character in 
which it differs from the representation or memory-image. It is 
true that the dream-presentation, like the percept, differs from 
the representative imagery of waiting life in that it is relatively 
independent of volition ; but that seems to be merely because 
the will is in abeyance or very ineffective during sleep. The wide 
currency of the doctrine that classes dream-kneges with hnb 
lucinaiticms seems to be due to this independence of voUtional 
control, and to the fact that during sl^p . the repreMD^tive 
imagery appears udthout that rich setting of undiscriminated 
or marginal sensation which always accompanies waking imagery, 
and which by contrast accentuates for introspective refiection 
the lack of sensory vividness of such imagery. 

g. Ufny of the subjects who pass into tlMi deeper stages of 
hypnosis (see Hypnotism) show theroscives, while in that 
co^tjpn, extremely liable to hallucination^ perceiving whatever 
object is sluggested to them as present, and failing to perceive 
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atiy object of which it ui aveerted by the operator that it is no 
loiter present The mdity of these positive and negative 
haUucinations of the %photized subject has been recently 
questioned, it being inaintained that the subject merely gives 
verbal assent to the suggestions of the operator.* But that the 
hypnotiased subject does really ea^ience hallucinations seems 
to be proved by the cases in which it is possible to make the 
hallucination, positive or negative, persist for some time after the 
termination of hypnosis, and by the fact that in some of these cases 
the subject, who in the post*hypnotic state seems in every other 
respect normal and wide awake, xhay find it difficult to distinguish 
between the hallucinatory and real objects. Further proof is 
afforded by experiments such as those by which Alfred Binet 
showed that a visual hallucination may behave for its percipient 
in many respects like a real object, c.g. that it may appear^ 
reflected in a mirror, displaced by a prism and coloured when* 
a coloured glass is placed before the patient’s eyes. It was by 
means of experiments of this kind that Binet showed that 
hypnotic hallucinations may approximate to the type of the 
illusion, (.e. that some real object affecting the sense-brgan (in 
the case of a visual hallucination some detail of the surface 
upon which it is projected) may provide a nucleus of peripherally 
excited sensation around which the false percept is built up. 
An object playing a part of this sort in the genesis of an hal- 
lucination IS known as a ** point de repere.** It has been main- 
tained all hallucinations involve some such point de rephe 
or objective nucleus ; but there are good reasons fof rejecting 
this view. 

A. In states of ecstasy, or intense emotional concentration 
of attention upon some one ideal object, the object contemplated 
seems at times to take on sensory vividness, and so to acquire 
the character of an hallucination. In these cases the state of 
mind of the subject is probably similar in many respects to that 
of the deeply hypnotized subject, and these two classes of 
hallucination may be regarded as very closely allied, | 

III. Hallucinations which occur as symptoms of both bodily and 
mental diseases, 

a. Dr H. Head has the credit of having shown for the first 
time, in the year 1901, that many patients, suffering from more 
or less painful visceral diseases, disorders of heart, lungs, 
abdominal viscera, arc liable to experience hallucinations 
of a peculiar kind, 'fhese ** visceral ” hallucinations, which 
are constantly accompanied by headache of the reflected visceral 
type, are most commonly visual, more rarely auditory. In all 
Dr Head’s cases the visual hallucination took the form of a 
shrouded human figure, colourless and vague, often incomplete, 
generally seen by the patient standing by his bed when he 
wakes in a dimly lit room. The auditory “ visceral ” hallucina- 
tion was in no instance vocal, but took such forms as sounds of 
tapping, scratching or rumbling, and were heard only in the 
of objective noises. In a few cases the ** visceral” 
hallucination was bisensory, i,e, both auditor}^ and visual. 

In all these respects the ” visceral” hallucination differs 
markedly from the commoner types of the sporadic hallucination 
of healthy persons. 

A. Hallucinations are constant symptoms of certain general 
disorders in which the nervous system is involved,^ notably 
of the delirium tremens, which results froM chronic alcohol 
poisoning, and of the delirium of tihe acute specific fevers. The 
hallucinations of these states are generally of a distressing or 
even terrifying character. Especially is this the rule with those 
of delirium tremens, and in the haUucinations of this disease 
oertain kinds of objects, e,g. rats and snakes, occur with curious 
frequency. 

Hallucinations occasionally occur as symptoms of certaun 
nervous diseases that are not usually dassed with the insanities, 
notably in cases of epilepsy and severe forms of hysteria. In 
the former disorder, the sensory aura that so often precedes 
the eattptic convulsion may take the form of an hallucinatory 
obji$fi|^hioh in some cases is very constant in character. 
Unilateral hallucinations, an especially interesting class, occur 


in severe cases of hysMriit, and ate usually accompabied 
hemitanaesthesia of the body <m the aide on whkh the haHueb- 
atory object is perceived^ 

d. Hamidnations occur in a large, but not accurately definable, 
proportion of all cases of mental disease inroper. Two dasses 
are reco^ized : (x^ those that are intimately connected with 
the dominant emotional state or with some dominant delusion ; 
(3) those that occur sporadically and have no auch obvious 
relation to the other symptoms of disease. Hallucinations of 
the former daia tend to accentuate, and in turn to be confirmed 
by, the congruent emotional or delusional state ; but whether 
these are to be regarded as primary symptoms and as the cause 
of the hallucinations, or viceversa, it is generally impossible to say. 
Patients who suffer delusions of persecution are very apt to 
develop later in the course of their disease hallucinations of the 
voices of their persecutors ; while in other cases halluidinatory 
voices, which are at first recognized as such, come to be regarded 
^ real and in these cases seem to be factors of primary importance 
in the genesis of further delusions. Hallucinations occur in 
almost every variety of mental disease, but are commonest in 
the forms characterized by a cloudy dream-like condition of 
consciousness, and in extreme cases of this sort the patient (as 
in the delirium of chronic alcohol-poisoning) seems to move 
waking through a world consisting largely of the images of his 
own creation, set upon a background of real objects. 

In some cases hallucinations are frequently experienced for 
long periods in the absence of any other symptom of mental 
disorder, but these no doubt usually imply some morbid condition 
of the brain. 

Physiology of Hallucination , — There has been much discussion 
as to the nature of the neural process in hallucination. It 
is generally and rightly assumed that the hallucinatory perception 
of any object has for its immediate neural correlate a state of 
excitement which, as regards its characters and its distribution 
in the elements of the brain, is entirely similar to the neural 
correlate of the normal perception of the same object. The 
hallucination is a perception, though a false perception. In 
the perception of an object and in the representation of it, 
introspective analysis discovers a number of presentative 
elements. In the case of the representation/tliisii^ elements are 
memory images only (except perhaps' in So far as actual kin- 
aesthetic sensations enter into its composition); whereas, in 
the case of the percept, some of these elements are sensations, 
sensations which differ from images in having the attribute of 
sensory vividness ; and the sensory vividness of these elements 
lends to the whole complex the sensory vividness or reality, 
the possession of which character by the percept constitutes its 
principal difference from the representation. Normally, sensory 
vividness attaches only to those presentative elements which 
are excited through stimulations of the sense-organs. The 
normal percept, then, owes its character of sensory reality to 
the fact that a certain number of its presentative elements are 
sensations peraherally excited by impressions inade upon a 
sense-organ. Ine problem is, then, to account for the fact that 
the hallucination contains presentative elements that have 
sensory vividness, that are sensations, although they are not 
excited by impressions from the external world falling upon a 
sense-organ. Most of the discussions of this subject suffer from 
the neglect of this {M^iminary definition of the problem. Many 
authors, notably W. Wundt and his disciples, have been content 
to assume that the sensation differs from the memoty-image 
only in having a higher degree of intensity ; from which they 
infer that its neural correlate in the brain cortex also differs 
from that of the ima^e only in having a higher degree of intensity. 
For them an hallucination is therefore merely a representation 
whose neural correlate involves an intensity of excitement of 
certain brain-elements such as is normally produced only by 
peripheral stimulation of sensory nerves in the sense-organs. 
But this view, so attractively simple, ignores ah insuperable 
objection. Sensory vividness is not to be identified, with superior 
intensity; for wmie the least intense sensation has it, the 
memory image of the midst intense sensation lacks it completely. 





And^ since intensity of sensationi is a funotion of the intendty 
of the tmd^ykg neural excitant, we ntey i^t asrane that 
sensbiy vividness is abo tiie expression in conscioibiiessof that 
intensity of emtcment. If Wundtb view were^ true, a progresilive 
diminution of the intensity of a sensory stimulus i^ould bring 
the sensation to a point in the scale of dimihbhing intensity at 
which it ceases to be sensation, ceases to Imve sernory vividness 
and becomes an image merely, IWt this is not ^ caw ; with 
diminbhing intensity of stimulation, the sensation declines to 
a minimal intensity and then disappears ftom consciousness. 
This objection applies not only to Wundt’s view of hallucinations, 
but also to H. Taine’s explanation of theim by tl^ aid of his 
doctrine of “ rcductives/* for this too identifies sensory vividness 
with intensity. (H. Taine, De VinuUigmce, tome i. p. io8.) 

Another widely current explanation is bas^ on the view that 
the representation and the percept have their anatomical bases 
in different etement-groups or ‘‘centres/* of the lM*ain, the 
“ centre ** of the representation being assigned to a higher level 
of the brain than that of the percept (the latter being sometimes 
assigned to the basal ganglia of the brain, the former to the 
cortex). It is then assumed that while the lower perceptual 
centre b normally excited only through the sense-organ, it may 
occasionsdly be excited by impubes playing down upon it from 
the corres^nding centre of representation, when hallucination 
results. 

This view abo is far from satisfactory, because the great 
additions recently made to our knowledge of the brain tend 
very strongly to show that both sensations and memory- 
images have their anatomic^ bases in the same sensory areas 
of rile cerebral cortex; and many considerations converge 
to show that their anatomical bases must be, in part at least, 
identical. 

The views based on the assumptions of complete identity, and 
of complete separateness, of the anatomical bases of the percept 
and of the representation are then alike untenable; and the 
alternative — timt their anatomical bases are in part identical, 
in part different, which is indicated by this conclusion — ^renders 
possible a far moie satisfactory doctrine. We have good reason 
to believe riiat the neural correlate of sensation is the trans- 
mission of the nervous imjiube through a sensori-motor arc of 
the cortex, made up of a chain of neurones ; and the view suggests 
itself that the neural correlate of the corresponding memory- 
image is the transmission of the impulse through a part only of 
this chain of cortical elements, either the efferent motor part of 
this chain or the afferent sensory part of it. Professor W. 
James’s theory of hallucinations is based on the latter assump- 
tion. He suggests that the sensory vividness of sensation and 
of the percept is due to the discharge of the excitement of the 
chain of elements in the forward or motor direction ; and that, 
in the case of the image and of the representation, the discharge 
takes place, not in this direction through the efferent channel of 
the centre, but laterally into other centres of the cortex. Hal- 
lucination may then be conceived as caused by otetruction, or 
abnormally increased resistance, of the paths connecting such a 
cortical centre with others, so that, when it becomes excited 
in any way, the tension or potential of its charge rises, until 
discharge takes place in the motor direction through the 
efferent limbs of the sensori-motor arcs which constitute the 
centre. 

It is a serious objection to this view that, as James himself, 
in common with most modem authors, maintains, every idea 
has its motor tendency which commonly, perhaps always, finds 
expression in some change of tension of muscles, and in many 
cases issues in actual movements. Now if we accept James’s 
theory of hallucination, we should expect to find that whenever 
a representation issues in bodily action it should assume the 
sensory vividness of an hallucination ; and thb, of course, is 
not the case. 

The alternative form of the view that assumes partial identity 
of the anatomical bases of the percept and the Tepresentation 
of an object, would regard riie neural correlate of the sensation 
as the transmbsion of the nervous impulse throughout the length 


of the sensoriHnotor am of Hie c&itex. trM inlet to 

motor outlet ; omd that of riie image as its transmisabn throuah 
the efferent p^ of this arc ^ that is to say^ in the ^ 
of ^ image, it would regard the excitement of the art as being 
initiated at some point between its afferent inlet and its motor 
outlet, smd as spr^ing, in accordance with the law of forwalitl' 
conduction, towards the motor outiet only, so that only the part 
of the arc distal or efferent to this point beoxenes excited. 

This view of the neural basis of sensoty vividness, which 
correlates the differenced between the sensation and the image 
with the only known difference between their physiological 
conditions, namely the peripheral initiation of the one and the 
central initiation of rite other, enables us to formulate a satis- 
factory theory of the physiology of hallucinations. 

The anatomical basis of the perception and of the repmsenta- 
tion of any object is a functional system of nervous elements, 
comprising a number of sensori-motor arcs, whose excitement by 
impulses ascending to them by the sensory paths from the sense- 
or^ns determines sensations, and whose excitement in their 
efferent parts only determines the corresponding images. In 
the case of perception, some of these arcs are excited impulses 
ascending from the sense-organs, others only by the spread of 
the excitement through the system from these peripherally 
excited arcs ; while, in the case of the representation, all alike 
are excited by impulses that reach the system from o^er parts 
of the cortex and spread throughout its efferent parts only to its 
motor outlets. 

If then impulses enter this system by any of the afferent limbs 
of its sensori-motor arcs, the presentation that accompanies 
its excitement will have sensory vividness and will be a true 
perception, an illusion, or an hallucination, according as these 
impulses have followed the normal course from the sense-organ, 
or have been diverted, to a lesser or greater degree, from riieir 
normal paths. If any such neural system becomes abnormally 
ptcitable, or becomes excited in any way with abnormal intensity, 
it is thereby rendered a path of exceptionally low-resistance 
capable of diverting to itself, from their normal path, any 
streams of impulses ascending from the sense-organ; which 
ascending inipulses, entering the system by its afferent inlets, 
excite sensations that impart to the presentation the character 
of sensory vividness ; the presentation thus acquires the 
character of a percept in spite of the absence of the appropriate 
impression on the sense-organ, and we call it an hallucination. 

This view renders intelligible the modus operandi of many of 
the predisposing causes of Imllucination ; e*g. the pre-occupation 
with certain representations of the ecstatic, or of the sufferer 
from delusions of persecution ; the intense expectation of a 
particular sense impression, the generally increased excitability 
of the cortex in states of delirium ; in ^1 these conditions the 
abnormally intense excitement of the cortical systems may be 
supposed to give them an undue directive and attractive influence 
upon the streams of impulses ascending from the sense-organs, 
so that wnsory impulses may be diverted from their normal paths. 
Again, it renders intelligible the part played by chronic irritation 
of a sense-organ, as when chronic irritation of the internal ear 
leads on to hallucinations of hearing ; perhaps also the chronic 
irritation of sensory nerves that must accompany the states of 
visceral disease, shown by Head to be so frequently accompanied 
by a liability to hallucinations ; for any such chronic irritation 
supplies a stream of disorderly impulses rising constantly from 
the sense-organ, for the reception of which the brain has no 
appropriate system, and which, therefore, readily enters any 
organized cortical system that at any moment constitutes a 
path of low^resistance. A similar explanation applies to the 
influence of fixed gazing upon a crystal, or the placing of a shell 
over the ear, in inducing visual and auditory hallucinations. 
The “recurrent sensations” experienced after prolonged 
occupation witti some one kind of sensory object may be regarded 
as due to an abnormal excitability of the cortical system con- 
cerned, resulting from its unduly prolonged exercise. TOc 
hypothesis renders intelligible also the liability te hallucination 
of persons in the hysterical and hypnotic states, in whose brains 
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the Mitical neiml in n state nf^iiftrtial disaociatfen^ 

>ii[hidi rendeii posaim an unduly iatense em prolonged excite* 
flcent of some one systendi at the expenees di M other sytteme 
(cf. HYFNOnSll). 1> 

ComdienUi BdBminaH(m$.~lX wotdd Seem that, in arell* 
nigh all countriei hnd in all ages, apparitions of persons known 
to.be in dbtaat places have been occasionally observed* Such 
appearances have usually been regarded as due to the pres^tce, 
before the bodily eye of the seer^ of the ghosts wraith, double 
or soul df the ^non who thus appears ; and, since the soul 
has beeh very commonly supposed to have the body, permanently 
at death and (lempora^y during sleep, trance or any period of 
unconsciousness, however induced, it was natural to regard 
such an appearance as eridenoe that the person whose y^th 
was thus seen was in some such condition. Such apparitions 
have probably played a part, second onl^ to that of dreams, 
in generating tte almost universal belief m the separability of 
soul and body. 

In many parts of the world traditional belief has connected 
such apparitions more especially with the death of the person 
so appearing, the apparition being regarded as an indication 
that toe person so ai^earing has recently died, is dying or is 
about to die. Since death is so much less common an event than 
sleep, trance, or other form of temporary unconscioiumess, the 
wide extensicMi of this belief suggests that such apparitions may 
coinckie in time with death, with disproportionate frequency. 
The belief in the significance of such apparitions still survives 
in civiluEed communities, and stories of apparitions coinciding 
with the death of the person appearing are occasionally reported 
in the newspapers, or related as having recently occurred. The 
Society for Psychical Research has sought to find grounds for 
an answer to date question Is there any sufficient justification 
for the belief in a causal relation between the appeuition of a 
person at a place distant from his bod^ and his death or other 
exceptional and momentous event in hts experience.?’’ The 
problem was attacked in a thoroughly scientific spirit, an 
extensive inquiry was made, and the results were presented and 
fully discuss^ in two large volumes, PhafUasnts of tite Living, 
pubhshed in the year bearing on the title-pi^ the names 
of Edmund Gurney, F. W, H. Myers and F. Podmore. Of 
the three collaborators Gurney took the largest share in the 
planning of the work, in the collection of evidence, and in the 
clahomtion and discussion of it. 

Gurney set out with the presumption that apparitions, whether 
coincidental or not, are hallucinations in ti^ sense defined above ; 
that they are false perceptions and are not excited by any object 
or f>roceSs of the external world acting upon the sense-organs 
of the percipient in normid fasluon ; that t^y do not imply the 
presence, in the place apparently occupied by ^m, of any wraith 
or any form of existence emanating from, or spraally connected 
with, the person whose phantasm appears. This initial assump- 
tion was abundantly justified by an examination of a large 
number of cases for it, which showed that, in all important 
respects^ most of these apparitions of persons at a distance, 
whether coincidental or not, were similar to other forms of 
hahucination. 

The acceptance of this conclusion does not, however, imply 
a negative answor to the question formulated above. The 
Society for Psychical Research had accumulated an impressive 
and, to almost all those Who had first-hand acquaintance with 
it, a convincing mass of experimental evidence of the reality 
of telepathy (f/.v.), the influence of mind on mind otherwise 
than ihrough ^e recognised channels: of sense. The successful 
experiments imd for tbw most port been .made between persons 
in dose proximity, in the same room or in adjoining rooms; 
but they seemed to show that ihe state of consciousness of one 
person may mduce directly (i.r. without the mediation of the 
organa of expression and sense-perception) a similar state of 
consckNisness in another person, especially if the former, 
usually caUed the “agent,” strongly desired or “willed” 
that this efitect should be produced on the other person, the 
“ percipient” 


Thaquettioil formuiatftd above tbug^psolved itself for OuipijQr 
into the mofe definito fonq, Can we flad any good xoason for. 
believing i&mt coincideatal halluctnations or^ scmetime^iyerid^cali 
that the state of mjad of a pei^ ast some great aisis of his 
exjMiienee may telepathiciallv induce in the mind of sootie 
distent rektivo or frieiid an hahucinetoiy perceptkm of himself ? ” 
It wet et once obvious that, if coincujkmtal apparitions can , be 
pnH^d to occur, this question can only be answered b^ a 
statiatical inquiry; for eOch such coincidental hallucination, 
considered alone, may always be regarded os most educated 
persons of the present time have regarded them, namely, as 
merely accidental coincidences. That the coincidences are npt 
merely accideiital can only be proved by showing that they 
occur more ^uently than the doerrine of chspnees would justify 
us in expecting. Now, the death of any person is a unique event, 
and the probability of its occurrence upon any p^tipuUu: day 
may be very simply calculated from the mortwty statistics, 
if we assume that:nothii^ is known of the individual’s vitality. 
On the other hand, hallucinatory p^ceptions of persons, occurring 
to sane and heallhy individuals in the fully wakmg state, are 
comparatively rare occurrences, whose frequency wc may hope 
to determine by a statistical inquiry. If, then^ we can obtam 
figures expressing the frequency of such hallucinations, we can 
deduce, by the help of the laws of chance, the proportion of such 
hallucinations that may be expected to coincide with (or, for 
the purposes of the inquiry, to fall within twelve hours of) the 
death of the person whose app^ition appears, if no causal 
relation obtains between the coinciding events. If, then, it 
appears that the proportion of such coincidental hallucinations 
is greater than the laws of probability will account for, a certain 
presumption of a causal relation between the coinciding events 
IS thereby established ; and the greater the excess of such 
coincidences, the stronger does this presumption become. 
Gurney attempted a census of hallucinations in order to obtain 
^ta kr this statistical treatment, and tlie results of it, embodied 
in Phantasms of the Living, were considered by the authors of 
that work to justify the belief that some coincidental hallucina- 
tions are veridical. In the year 1889 the Society for Psychical 
Research appointed a committee, under the d^airmanship of live 
late Henry Sidgwkk, to make a second census of hallucinations 
on a more extensive and systematic plan than the first, in order 
that the important conduston reached by the authors of Phant- 
asms of Uie Living might be put to the severer test rendered 
possible by a larger and more carefully collected mass of data. 
Seventeen thousand adults returned answers to the question, 
“ Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely awake, 
had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice j which impres- 
sion, so far as you could discover, was not due to any external 
physical cause ? ” Rather more than two thousand persons 
answered aflirmatively, and to each of these were addressed 
careful inquiries concerning their hallucinatory experiences. 
In this way it was found tliat of the total number, 381 apparitions 
of persons living at the moment (or not more than tvi^edve hours 
dead) had been recognized by the percipients, and that, of these, 
80 were alleged to have been experienced within twelve hours 
of the death of the [person whose apparition had appeared. A 
careful review of ail the facts, cc^itions and probribilities, 
led the committee to estimate that the former number should be 
enlarged to 1300 in order to make ample allowance for fcargetful- 
ness and for 1^ other causes that have tended to prevent 
the registration of imparitions of this dass. On the otlm band, 
a severe cnticism of the alleged death-coincidences led them to 
reduce the number, admitted by them for the purposes of their 
calculation, to 30. The making of these adjustments giv^ us 
about X in 43 as the proportion of coincidental death-apparitions 
to the total number of recognised apparitions among 17,000 
persons reached by the census. Now the death-rate being juflfc 
over 19 per thousand, the probability that any person taken at 
random wUl die on a given day is about x in ^9,000 ; or, mote 
. strictly speidiiiig, the aveitage probability that any peitnon wSl 
<£e within any given period of twenty-four hours’ duration 
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it abbttt i ja Hence the fvohdliU any edier 

eventi Mvt^ihg no caueai tektioie |m^ hit iki^, botv 
oociiRiqg during hb litttiiqe (dr not later than twdv^ hours 
alterUi dealh) wdl iall withhrthesame twehty^foiv hours as hb 
dk«th ii 1 m 19,000; i.a if an apparitioii of iny individual^ b 
seen and recognbed by any other perscm, Idle piUindnlity of its 
being experienced within twelve hours bl that i^vkliiBl’s death 
b X in 19,000^ if no causal rebeticm obtuns bet«m the two 
events. Therefore^ of ail reoognbedappariridnff of liv^ pe^ 
t only in 19,000 may be expected to bo a deadHwmdenoe of 
thb sort. But the census shows that of xjoo recognised a|^i* 
tkms of living persons 30 are deatfarcoinesdenoes and that b 
equivribntto44oinx9,ooo. Hence, of xecognbedhaihi^^ 
those coinciding with death are 440 times more numerous than 
we riiould expect, if no causal rektion obftaioed ,* therefom, if 
neither the data nor the reasoning can be destructively critiri^, 
we are compelied to believe that some causal lelal^ obtains ; 
and, since good evidence of telepathic communication has been 
exp^iment^ly obtained, the least improbatdie explanation of 
these death-appaxitions b that the dying perscn exerts upon hb 
distant friend some telepathic influenGe which generates an 
hallucinatory perception of himself. 

These death-coincidences constitute the main feature of the 
argument in kvour of telepathic communication between 
distant persons, btit the census of hallucinations afforded oth^ 
data from which a variety of arguments, tending to suf^port this 
conclusion, were drawn by the committee ; of these the most 
important are the cases in which the hallucinatory percept 
embodied details that were connected witli the person perceived 
and which could not have become known to the percipient by 
any normal means. The committee could not find in the results 
of the census any evidence sufficient to justify a belief that 
hallucinations may be due to telepathic influence exerted by 
personalities surviving the death of the body. 

The critical handling of the cases by the committee seems to 
be above reproach. Those who do not accept their conclusion 
imsed on the death-coincidences must direct tlieir criticism to 
the question of the reliability of the reports of these cases. It 
is to be noted that, although only those cases are reckoned in 
which the percipient had no cause to expect the death of the 
persbn whose apparition he experienced, and although, in nearly 
all the accepted cases, some record or communication of the 
hallucination was made before heating of the death, yet in very 
few cases ^as any contemporary written recxwd of the event 
forthcoming for the inspection of the committee. (W. McD.) 

HALLUIN, a frontier town of northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Nord, near the right bank of the Lys, 14 m. N. by E. 
of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 11,670 ; commune, 16,158. 
Its church is of Gothic architecture. The manufactures comprise 
linen and cotton goods, chairs and rubber goods, and brewiig 
and tanning arc carried on ; there is a board ^ trade arbitration. 
The family of Halluin is mentioned as early as the 15th century. 
In 1587 the title of duke and peer of the realm was granted to it, 
but in the succeeding century it became extinct. 

HALM, CARL FELIX (i 809-1 8S2), German classical scholar 
and critic, wa.s born at Munich on the 5th of April 1809. In 
1849, after having held appointments at Spires and Hadamar, 
he l^came rector of the newly founded Maximiliansgymnasium 
at Munich, and in 1856 director of the royal library and professor 
in the university. These posts he held till his death on the 5th 
of October 1882. It is chiefly as the editor of Cicero and other 
Latin prose authors that Halm is known, although in early years 
he also devoted consideraUe attention to Greek. After the 
death of J. C. Orelii, he joined J. G. Baiter in the preparation 
of a revised critical edition of the rhetorical and phQos^hkml 
writings of Cicero (1854-1862). His sdkool editions of some of 
the speeches of Cioeio m the Haupt and SaupM aeries,, with 
notes and introductions, were very successfuL He also edited 
a nuinber of dassidd texts for tlie Taubner series, the most 
iin^rtantof vriiich are Tacitus (4tli ed,' 1885); Rkitoret LaHni 
mi^es (1B63) ; Quintihan (18^; Sidpidua Seraerus (t866) ; 
Mimicilit Fehx; tvgether with FkrsAcm Matemus De srwv 


(1867); Salvjamw (1877) wad Victor VitaiasiiV ittilMA per-^ 
S0tMtimis Apimae (1878). He was, ako an 

fmllihuiiastk eoHktor of aut^^ 

See istidea bv W. Owist and G. Laobmami in A ffgmAne 
BmPd^hw and by C. Bunrian m moiPuphisekes JpOpphttch ; and 
j. E. Sindys, Hist, of ClatsUal Schchsship^ iii. i9t5 (1980). 

BAUIA (Greek Jor ** jump **), a table game, a form of which 
waa known to the tmitnt Greeks, played on a board divided 
into 056 squares with wooden men, resembling chess pawns. 
In the two-handed game 19 men atre employea on each side, 
cohniaad respectively black and white; in the four-handed 
eaeh player has 13, the men being coloured white, blade, red 
md green. At the begiiinmg of the game the men are drawn up 
in triyugular formation in the enclosures, or yards, diagcmally 
opposite eac^ other in the comers of the board. The object of 
each pkyer is to get all his men into his enemy’s yard, the player 
winning who first accomplishes tliis. The moves are made 
alternately, the mode of progression being by a step, from one 
square to another immediately adjacent, or by a jump (whence 
the nmie)y which is the jumping of a man from a ^uare in front 
of it into an empty square on the other side of it. This corre- 
sponds to jumping in draughts, except that, in halma, the 
hop may be in any direction, over friendly as well as hostile 
men, and the men jumped over are not taken but remain on 
the board. 

In the four-handed game eitlier each player plays for himself, 
or two adjacent players play against the other two. 

See Card and TabU Games, by Profomor Hoffmann (London, Z903). 

HALMAHERA great land ” ; also Jilolo or GiloloJ, an 
island of the Dut^ East Indies, bdonging to the residency 
of Temate, lying under the equator ai^ about 128® E. Its 
sha|M is extremely irregular, resembling that of the island 
of Celebes. It consists of four peninsul^ so arranged as to 
enclose three great bays (Kayu, Bicholi, Weda), all opening 
towards the east, the northern peninsula being connected with 
the others by an isthmus only 5 m. wide. On the western side 
of the isthmus lies another bay, that of Dodinga, in the moutii 
of which are situated the two islands Ternate and Tidore, whose 
political importance exceeds tliat of the larger isbund (see these 
articles). Of the four peninsulas of Halm^era the northern 
and the southern are reckoned to the sultanate of Temate, the 
north-eastern and south-eastern to that of Tidore ; the former 
having eleven, the latter three districts. The distance between 
the extremities of the northern and southern peninsulas, measured 
along the curve of the west coast, is about 240 m. ; and the total 
area of the island is 6700 sq. m. Knowledge pf the island is very 
incomplete. It appears that the four peninsulas are traversed 
in the direction of their longitudinal axis by mountain chains 
3000 to 4000 ft. high, covered with forest, without a central 
c^ain at the nucleus of the island whence the peninsulas diverge. 
The mountain chains are frequently interrupted by plains, such 
as those of Weda and Kobi. The northern part of the mountain 
chain of the northern peninsula is volcanic, its volcanoes con- 
tinuing the line of those of Makian, Temate and Tidore. Coral 
formations on heists in the interior would indicate oscillations 
of the land in several periods, but a detailed geology of the 
island is wanting. To the nortk-cast of the nor^m peninsula 
is the considerahle iriand of Morotai (635 sq. m.), and to the west 
of the southern peninsula the more important island of Bachian 
(g.v,) among others. Galelu is a considerable settlement, situated 
on a bay of the same name on the north-east coast, in a well 
cultivate plain which extends southward and inland. Vegeta- 
tion is prolific. Rice is grown by the natives, but the sago tree 
is of far greater importance to them. Danu^ and coccHiuts 
are also grown. The sea yields trepang and pearl shells. A 
little trade is carried on by the Chinese and Macassars of Ternate, 
who, crossing the narrow isthmus (A Dodinga, enter the bay of 
Kayu on the east coast. The total population is estimated at 
roo,ooo. 

The inhabitants are mostly of immigrant Mialayan stock. 
In the northern peninsula are found peopki of Papuan typey 
probably representing the ahorififinM, and a tribe around Gal^, 
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who are Polyneiian in phyiMjuei possibly mnnantSi much mixed 
by subsequent crossi^ with the Papuan indigenes, of the 
Caucasian hordes emigrating in prehistoric times across the 
Pacific. M. Achille Raffray gives a description of them in Taut 
du monde (187^1 where photographs will be found. '' They are 
as unlike the Midays as we are, excelling them in tallness of 
stature and elegance of shape, and being perfectly distinguished 
by their oval face, with a fairly high and oi^n brow^ their aquiline 
nose aind their horisontally plackl eyes. Their beards are 
sometimes thick ; their limto are muscular ; the colour of their 
skins is cinnamon brown. Spears of iron-wood, abundantly 
barbed, and small bows and bamboo arrows free from poison 
are their principal weapons.” They are further described as 
having temples (sabuas) in which they susjpend images of 
serpents and other monsters as well as the trophies procured by 
war. They believe in a better life hereafter, but have no idea 
of a hell or a devil, their evil spirits only tormenting them in 
the present state. 

llie Portuguese and Spaniards were better acquainted with 
Halmahera with many other parts of the archipelago ; 
they called it sometimes Batu China and sometimes Moro. It 
was circumnavigated by one of their vessels in 152^, and the 
general outline of the coasts is correctly given in tiieir maps at 
a time when separate portions of Celelm, such as Macassar and 
Menado, are represented as distinct islands. The name (Jilolo) 
was really that of a native state, the sultan of which h^ the 
chief rank among the princes of the Moluccas before he was 
supplanted by the sultan of Ternate about 13S0. His capital, 
Jilolo, lay on the west coast on the first bay to the north of that 
of Dodinga. In 1876 Danu Hassan, a descendant of the sultans 
of Jilolo, raised an insurrection in tiie island for the purpose 
of throwing off the authority of the sultans of Tidore and Ternate ; 
and his efforts would probably have been successful but for the 
intervention of the Dutch. In 187S a Dutch expedition was 
directed against the pirates of Tobalai, and they were virtually 
extirpated. Slavery remains in the interior. Missionary work, 
carried on in the northern peninsula of Halmahera since 1866, 
has been fairly successful among the heathen natives, but less so 
am<^ the Mahommedans, who have often incited the others 
against the missionaries and their converts. 

HAUBTAD, a seaport of Sweden, chief town of the district 
(Ian) of Holland, on the £. shore of the Cattegat, 76 m. S.S.E. 
of Gothenburg by the railway to Helsingborg. Pop. (1900) 
15,362. It lies at the mouth of the river Nissa, having an inner 
harbour (15 ft. depth), an outer harbour, and roads giving 
anchorage (24 to 36 ft.) exposed to S. and N.W. winds. In the 
neighbourhood them are quarries of granite, which is exported 
chiefly to Germany. Other industries are engineering, ship- 
building and brewing, and there are clotli, jute, hat, wood-pulp 
and pa^r factories. The principal exjiorts are granite, timber 
and hats ; and butter through Helsingboig and Gothenburg. 
The imports ore coal, machmery and grain. Potatoes are 
largely grown in the district, and the salmon fisheries are valuable. 
The castle is the residence of the governor of the province. There 
are both mineral and sea-water baths in tiie neighbourhood. 

Mention of the church of Halmstad occurs as early as 1462, 
and the fortifications are mentioned first in 1225. The latter 
were demolished in 173^^ There were formerly Dominican and 
Franciscan monasteries in the town. The oldest town-privfleges 
date from 1307. During the revolt of the miner Engelbrekt, 
it twice fell into the hmds of the rebels— in X434 and 1436. 
The town appears to have been frequently chosen as the meeting- 
place of the rulers and delegates of tiie tl^ northern kingdoms ; 
and under the union of Kalmar it was appointed to be the place 
for the election of a new Scandinavian monarch whenever 
necessary. The Utn of Halland formed part of the territory of 
Denmark in Sweden, and accordingly, in 1534, during his war 
with the Danes, Gustavus Vasa assaulted and took its chief town. 
In 1660, by the treaty of Copenhagen, the whole district was 
ceded to Sweden. In 1676 Charles XII. defeated near Halmstad 
a Danish lumy which was attempting to retake the district, and 
since that time Halland has formed part of Sweden. 


HALO* a word derived from the G#. a tiueduog-Ate 
and forwards af^died to denote, the disk of the sun car moon, 
probi^ly bn account of the dreukr pat^ traced out by the oxen 
threshing the com. Itwasthence ai^ed to denote any luminous 
ring, such as tiiat viewed around the sun or moon, or portrayed 
about the heads of saints. 

In ph3r8icBl science, a halo is a luminous cirde, surrounding 
the sun or moon, with various auxiliaiy phenomena, and formed 
by the reflection and refraction of light ice-crystal suspended 
in the atmosphere. The optical phenomena produCra by 
atmospheric water and ke may be divided into two dasses, 
according to the relative position of the luminpus ring and the 
source of light In the first class we have halos, and coronae, 
or “ gbries,” which enchrcle the luminary ; . the second class 
indudes rainbows, fog 4 ows, mist-halos, anikelia and mountain- 
spectres, whose centres are at the anti^solar point. Here it is 
only necessary to distinguish halos from coronae. Halos are 
at definite distanoes (22** and 46°) from the sun, and are coloured 
red on the inside, being due to refraction; coronae dosely 
surround the sun at variable distances, and are coloured red 
on the outside, being due to diffraction. 

The phenomenon of a solar (or lunar) halo as seen from the 
earth is represented in fig. 1 ; fig. 2 is a diagrammatic sketch 
showi^ the appearance as viewed from the zenith ; but it is 
only in exceptional circumstances that all the parts are seen. 
Encirding the sun or moon (S), there are two drdes, known as 



the inner halo I, and the outer halo 0 , having radii of about 22^ 
and 46^, and exhibiting the colours of the spectrum in a confused 
manner, the only decided tint being the red on the inside. 
Passing through the luminary and parallel to the horizon, there 
is a white luminous circle, the parhelic circle (P), on which a 
number of images of the luminary appear. The most brilliant 
are situated at ^e intersections of the inner halo and the parhelic 
cirde ; these are known as parhelia (denoted by the letter p in 
the figures) (from the Gr. wapa, beside, and y}A.ios, the sun) 
or ” mock-suns,” in the case of the sun, and as parasdenae 
(from vapd and <r€krjv7i, the moon) or “mock-moons,” in l^e 
case of the moon. Less brilliant are the parhelia of the outer 
halo. The parhelia are most brilliant when the sun is near the 
horizon. As the sun rises, they pass a little beyond the halo 
and exhibit flaming tails. The other images on the parhelic 
circle ore the paranthelia (q) and the anihelion (a) (from the 
Gredc dvri, opposite, and ijkm, the sun). The former are 
situated at from 90^ to 140^ from the sun ; the latter is a white 
patch of light situated at ^e anti-solar point and often exceeding 
in size the apparent diameter of the luminary. A vertical cirde 
passing through the sun may also be seen. From the parhdia 
of the inner halo two oblique curves (L) proceed. These are 
known as the ** arcs of Lowitz,” having been first described in 
1794 by Johasm Tobias Lowitz (x757-’X8o4). Luminous arcs 
(T), tangential to the upper and lower ports of each halo, also 
occur,and in the case of the inner halo, the arcs may be prolonged 
to f orm a quasi-elliptic halo. 

The physical explanation of halos originated with Keni 
Descartes, who ascribed their formation to the presence of ioe- 
crystals in the atmosphere. This theory was adopted by Edm6 
Mariotte, Sir Isaac Newton and Thomas Young ; and, dthough 
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eertam of ti^ir asauihptions mre somewhiitf 
general valicSty ctf the theoiy lHAk been demonitiaM 
researches of J.’ G; Galle and A. Bravatey' tnemoit of the 
last-named, published in the Jourmi ie VEioU tayde pdfy^ 
toe ZS47 (^ii- ^^^70), ranks as a cilassk on^^t^ 
subject ; ’ it is refute with ewmples and illustrationsi and dis- 
cusses the Various phenomena in minute detail. 

The usual form of ioe-crystab in douds is a right hexagonal 
prism/ which may be elongated as a needle or foreshortened 
like a thin plate; There are three refracting angles possible, 
one of lao^ b^ween tw6 adjacent prism faoes/one of 60^ between 
two alternate prism faces, and one of 90^ between a prism face 
and the base. If innumerable numbers 6f such crystals fall in 
any manner between the observer and the sun, light fallim 
upon these crystals will be refracted, and the refracted rays will 
be crowded together in the position of minimum deviation (see 
RxrKACTiON OF Lioht). Mariotte explained the inner halo as 
beii^ due to refraction through a pair of alternate faces, since the 
minimum deviation of an ice-prism whose refracting angle is 60^ 
is about 22^. Since the minimum deviation is least for the least 
refrangible rays, it follows that the red rays will be the least 
refracted, and the violet the more refracted, and therefore the 
halo will be coloured red on the inside. Similarly, as explained 
by Henry Cavendkh, the halo of 46^ is due to refraction by faces 
inclined at 9o^ The impurity of the colours (due partly to the 
sun’s diameter, but still more to oblique refraction) is more 
marked in halos than in rainbows ; in fact, only the red is at 
all pure, and as a rule, only a mere trace of green or blue is seen, 
the external portion of each halo being nearly white. 

The two halos are the only phenomena which admit of 
explanation without assigning any particular distribution to the 
ice-crystals. But it is obvious that certain distributions will 

E edominate, for the crystals will tend to fait so as to offer the 
ist resistance to their motion ; a needle-shaped crystal tending 
to keep its axis vertical, a plate-shaped crystal to keep its axis 
horizontal. Thomas Young explained the parhelic circle (P) 
as due to reflection from the vertical faces of the long prisms 
and the bases of the short ones. If these vertical faces become 
very numerous, the eye will perceive a colourless horizontal 
cirde. Reflection from an excess of horizontal prisms gives 
rise to a vertical circle passing through the sun. 

The parhelia (p) were explmned by Mariotte as due to refrac- 
tion through a pair of alternate faces of a vertical prism. When 
the sun is near the horizon the rays fall upon the principal section 
of the prisms ; the minimum deviation for such rays is 22®, and 
consequently the parhelia are not only on the inner halo, but 
also on the parhehc circle. As the sun rises, the rays enter the 
prisms more and more obliquely, and the angle of minimum 
deviation increases ; but since the emergent ray makes the same 
angle with the refracting edge as the incident ray, it follows that 
the parhelia will remain on the parhelic circle, while receding 
from the inner halo. The different values of the angle of 
minimum deviation for rays of different refrangibilities give rise 
to spectral colours, the ted being nearest the sun, while farther 
away the overlapping of the spectra forms a flaming colourless 
tail sometimes extending over as much as 10® to 20®. The 
arcs of Lowitz ” (L) are probably due to small oscillations of 
the vertical prisms. 

The tangential arcs ” (T) were explained by Young as being 
caused by the thin plates with their horizontal, refraction 
taking place through alternate faces. The axes will take up any 
position, and consequently give rise to a continuous series of 
p^helia which touch extemdly the inner halo, both above and 
below, and ui^der certain conditions (such as the requisite 
dtitude of the sun) form two closed elliptical curves ; generally, 
however, only the upper and lower portions are seen. Similarly, 
the U^ential arcs to the halo of 46® are due to refraction through 
faces inclined at 90®. ' ^ ' 

The paranthelia (g) ma^ be due to two internal or two external 
reflections. A pair of triangular prisms having a cbmmoh face, 
or a stellate costal formed oy tjbe Symmetrical intefbeUetration 
of two triaiigulttr {in of two mtehttl itf^iohs by 


Bum inclined at 120®, aind $0 give rise to two colomrless images 
each at an ai^ar distance of 120® from the sun.' Deublo 
interhal reflection by a triangular prism would form a shigle 
cdoured image on the parhelic cticle at about 9S® h^om the sun. 
These angular distances are attained oidy when the sun is on 
the horizon, and they increase as it rises. 

The anthelion (a) may be explained as caused by two interhal 
reflections of the soidr rays by a hexagonal lamellar crystal, 
haviiq; its axis horizontal and one of tte dilagonals of its base 
vertical. The emerging rays axe parallel to their original direction 
and form a colourless linage on the parlielic circle opposite 
the sun . 

REFBaBUcBs.->-^AuKUSte Bravais’s celebrated memoir, Sur les 
et les phenomeneai optiques qui les accompagnent " (/ourn, 
EcoU poiy. vol. xviii., 1847), contains a full account of tlic geometrical 
theory. See also E. Mascart, TfaiU d^ottique ; j. Pemter, Mdeorth 
hgische Optih (t902-X905) ; and R. S. Heatli, GmmttHcd 

HAUIOBNS. The word ^halogen is derived from the Greek 
oXi (sea -salt) and ytwav (to produce), and consequently 
means the sea-salt producer. Hie term is applied to the four 
elements fluorine, chlorine, bromine and iodine, on account of 
the great similarity of their sodium salts to ordinary sea-mlt. 
These four elements show a great resemblance to one another 
in their general chemical behaviour, and in that of their com’'- 
pounds, whilst their physical properties show a gradual transition. 
Thus, as the atomic weight increases, the state of aggregation 
changes from that of a gas in the case of fluorine and clilorine, 
to tl^t of a liquid (bromine) and finally to tiiat of the solid 
(iodine) ; at the same time the melting and boiling points rise 
with increasing atomic weights. The halogen of lower atomic 
weight can displace one of higher atomic weight from its hydrogen 
compound, or from the salt derived from such hydrogen com- 
pound, while, on the other hand, the halogen of higher atomic 
weight can displace that of lower atomic weight, from the 
halogen oxy-acids and their salts ; thus iodine will liberate 
chlorine from potassium chlorate and also from perchloric acid. 
All four of the halogens unite with hydrogen, but the affinity 
for hydrogen decreases as the atomic weight increases, hydrogen 
and fluorine uniting explosively at very low temperatures and 
in the dark, whilst hydrogen and iodine unite only at high 
temi^ratures, and even then the resulting compound is very 
readily decomposed by heat. The hydrides of the halogens are 
all colourless, strongly fuming gases, readily soluble in water and 
possessing a strong acid reaction ; they react readily with basic 
oxides, forming in most cases well defined crystalline salts which 
resemble one another very strongly. On the other hand tlie 
stability of the known oxygen compounds increases with the 
atomic weight, thus iodine pentoxide is, at ordinary temperatures) 
a well-defined crystalline solid, which is only decomposed on 
heating strongly, whilst chlorine monoxide, chlorine peroxide, 
and chlorine heptoxide are very unstable, even at ordinary 
temperatures, decomposing at the slightest shock. Compounds 
of fluorine and oxygen, and of bromine and oxygen, have not 
yet been isolated. In some respects there is a very marked 
difference between fluorine and the other members of the group, 
for, whilst sodium chloride, bromide and iodide are readily 
soluble in water, sodium fluoride is much less soluble ; again^ 
silver chloride, bromide and iodide are practically insomble 
in water, whilst, dn the other hand, silver fluoride is appreciably 
soluble in water. Again, fluorine shows a great tendency to ferm 
double salts, which have no counterpart among the compounds 
formed by the other members of the family. 

HALS, FRANS (1580 ?-i666), Dutch painter, was bom at 
Antwerp according to the most recent authorities in 1580 or 
158T, and died at Haarlem in 1666. As a portrait painter second 
only to Rembrandt in Holland, he displayed extraordinary 
talent and quideness in the exercise of his art coupled with 
improvidence in riie use of the means which that art secured to 
him. At a time when the Dutch nation fought for independence 
and won it, Hals appears in the ranks of its military gilds. Jto 
was also a member of the Chamber of Rhetoric,^and (1644) chair- 
man of the Painters’ Corporation at Haarlem. But as w man he 
had failings. He so ill-treated his first wife, Anneke Hermansz, 

xn. 28 
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thilt she died prematuvely end be hardy sisved tha 

diaracter of his second^ Lysbeth R^ien, by marking her in 
16174 Another defect; was partiality* to which led him 
into low company. Still he brought up and supported a family 
of ten children wikh success tili 1052, when the forced sale of his 

C * tures and furniture, at the suit of a baker to whom he was 
ebted for bread and money, brought him to absdute penury. 
The inventpry of the property isensed on this occasion only 
mentions thn^ m^tresses and bolsters, an armoire, a table and 
five pictures. This humble list represents all bis worldly posses- 
sions iat the time of hia bankruptcy. Subsequently to this he 
was reduced to still greater straits, and his rent and firing were 
paid by the municipality, which afterwards gave him (1664) 
ah annuity of 206 florins. We may admire the spirit which 
enabled him to; produce soihe of his most striking works in his 
unhappy circumstances: we find his widow seeking outdoor 
mlief from the guardians of the poor, and dying obscurely » a 
hoapital. , 

Hals's pictures illustmte the various strata of society into 
which his misfortunes led him. His banquets or meetings of 
officers, of sharpshooters, and gildsmen are the most interestix^ 
of . ihis; works. But they are not more characteristic than his 
low-life pictures of itinerant players and singers. His portraits 
of gentlefolk am true and noblei but hardly so expressive as 
those of ^wives and tavern heroes. 

His; first master at Antwerp was probably van Noo];:t, as has 
been suggested by M. G. S. Davies, but on his removal to Haarlem 
Frans‘ Hals entered the atelier of van Mander, the painter and 
historian, of whom he possessed some pictures which went to 
pay the debt of the baker already alluded to. But he soon 
improved upon the practice of the time, illustrated by J. van 
Sohoreel and Antonio Moro, and, emancipating himself gradually 
from tradition, produced pictures remarkable for truth and 
dexterity: of hand. We prize in Rembrandt the golden glow of 
effects tmed upon artificial contrasts of low light in immeasurable 
gloom. Hals was fond of daylight of silvery sheen. Both men 
were painters of touch, but of touch on different keys— Rem- 
brandt was the bass, Hals the treble. The latter is perhaps 
more expressive than the former. He seizes with rare intuition 
a moment in the life of his sitters. What nature displays' in 
that xxioment he reproduces thoroughly in a very delicate scale 
of colour, and with a perfect mastery over every form of expres- 
sion*,' He becomes so clever at last that exact tone, light and 
shade, and modelling are all obtained with a few marked and 
fluid (Strokes of the brush. 

In every form of his art we can distinguish his earlier style 
from that of later years. It is curious that we have no record 
of any work produced by him in the first decade of his 
independent activity, save an engraving by Jan van de Velde 
after a lost portrait of “ The Minister Johannes Bogardus,” 
who died in 1614. The earliest works by Frans Hals that have 
come down to us, “ Two Boys Playing and Singing ” in the 
^lecy of Gassel, and a '' Banquet of the officers of the ^St 
Joris Doele ' ” or Arquebusiers of St George (x6i6) in the museum 
of Haarlem, exhibit him as a careful draughtsman capable of 
great finish, yet spirited withal, His flesh, less clear than it 
dterwards l^comes> is pastose and burnished . Later he becomes 
more effective, displa)^ more freedom of hand, and a greater 
command of effect. At this period we note the beautiful full- 
length of ** Madame van Beresteyn " at the Louvre in Paris, 
and a .splendid full-length portrait of ** Willem van Heythuysen 
leaning on a sword in the Liechtenstein collection at Vienna. 
Both these pictures are equalled by the other ** Banquet of the 
officers of the Arquebusiers of St George” (with different 
portraks) and the Banquet of the officers of the * Cloveniers 
Doden* ” or Arquebusiers of St Andrew of 1627 and jAo 
” Assembly of the officers of the Arquebusiers of St Andrew/' 
of 1633 . in the Haarlem Mtiseum. A picture of the same kind 
in the town hall of Amsterdam, with the date of 1637, suggests 
some study of the ma$ten:>ieces of Rembrandt, and a similar 
influence Js apparent in a picture of 1641 at Haarlem, rquesentiag 
***Rtgents of the Cmnpany of St Elizabeth ” in the 


portiait of '^MariarVoogt 'Vat But AembriMidt'a 

examede did impaemion*cm,Hid9»:! He gx^ 

ally dropped; nuMfe and, more .into , gray ; iisid«8ilveQr, harmoni^ 
of«;<tone and twq of hia canyaaes, exenut^ ih: 2664, “ The 
Regents afidijRegentesses of the Oudemannen^uia at 
axn mastermeces oficqlour, though intSjubsta^ all but monp- 
chromes. In fact, ever sinoe 1641 Hate bad shown a .tendency 
to restrict tbe^gamut of his palette, and ,to sugg^t oqlqur ra^er 
than oxpresaiit. This is particularly noticeable in bis flesh tints 
which from* year to year became more grey, until fmally the 
shadows were painted in almost absolute blank, as in the 
” Tymane Oosdprp,” of the Berlin Galleiy. As this tendency 
coincides with the peried of his poverty, it has been suggested 
that one.of the reasons, if not the only reason, of his. predilection 
for black and white pigment was the cheapness of these colours 
as compared with the costiy lakes and carmines. ,, , * 

As a portrait painter Frans Hals bad scarcely the psychological 
insight of a Rembrandt or Velaz(|uez, though in a few works, 
like the ” Admiral de Royter,” in *^1 Spencer’s collection, 
the ” Jacob Olycan ” at the Hague Qallery, and the ” Albert 
van der Meer;” at Haarlem town hall, be reveals a searqhing 
analysis of character which has little in common with the 
instantaneous expression of his soK:alled / character ”, portraits. 
In these he generally sets upon the canvas the fleeting aspect 
of the various stages of merriment, from the .subtle, half ironic 
smile that quivers round the lips of the curiously misnamed 
“ Laughing Cavalier ” in the Wallace Collection to the imbecte 
grin of the Hille Bobbe ” in the Berlin Museum. To this 
group of pictures belong Baron Gustav Rothschild’s “ Jester,” 
the “ Bohemienne ” at the Louvre, and the ” F'isher Boy ” at 
Antwerp, whilst the “Portrait of the Artist with his second 
Wife ” at the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, and the. somewhat 
confused group of the “ Beresteyn Family ” at the Louvre 
show a similar tendency. I^'ar less scattered in arrangement 
than this Beresteyn group, and in every respect one of the most 
masterly of Frans Hals’s adiievements is the group called “ The 
Painter and his family ” in the possession of Colonel Warde, 
which was almost unknown until it appeared at the winter 
exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1906. 

Though a visit to Haarlem town hall, which contains the 
five enormous Doelcn groups and the two Regenten pictures, 
is as necessary for the student of Hals's art as a visit (p the 
Prado in Madrid is for the student pf Vclay.quez, good examples 
of the Dutch master have found their way into most of the 
leading public and private collections. In the British Isles, 
besides the works already mentioned, portraits from his brush 
are to be found at the National Gallery, the Edinburgh Gallery, 
tlie Glasgow Corporation Gallery, Hampton Court, Buckingham 
Palace, Devonshire House, and the collections of Lord Korth- 
brooke, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Iveagh and Lord Spencer. 

At Amsterdam is the celebrated ” Flute Playet,” once in the 
Dupper collection at Dort ; at Brussels, the patrician Heyt- 
huysen”; at the Louvre, “Descartes”; at Dresden, ^.the 
painter “ Van der Vinne.” Hals’s, sitters were taken from 
every class of society-r-admiral$, generals and burgomasters 
pairing with merchants, lawyers, clerks. To register all that 
we find in public galleries would involve much space. There 
are eight portraits at Berlin, six at Cassel, five at, St Petersburg, 
six at the Louvre, two at Brussels, five at Dresden, two at Gotha. 
In private collections, chiefly in Paris, Haarlem ,^d Vjenna, 
we find M equally important number. Amongst the painty’s 
most successful representations of fishwives and termagants 
we should distinguish the Hille Bobbe ” of the Berlin Museum, 
and the ** Hille Bobbe with her Son in the Dresden Gallery. 
Itinerant players axe hl^st illustrated in the Ndyille-Gpldsmitb 
collection at the Hague, and the Six collectiph at ,Amsterdm< 
Boys, and girls sii^g, p 4 y^ laughixig, or men drinking, 
are to be found in the gallery of Schwenn,. in die Arenberg 
collection, and in rpy^ ^palace at Brussels. . ^ 

For two centuries after his death Frans Hals was held m 
poor esteem that some of his j^inti^fij^ which are now among 
the proudest ^pqsitessinns pf pulw were sold at anctidn 
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lora fevr powids oreVtii shUJiiM. 

Bearliii Moseuxii^ irilillingfi 

atjtbe Ensdhede tale in 178& The spkndiil^pi^ the man 
Withthe iword at the Liechtenstein gaHei^ waa stold in iSoe for 
With his mhabilitaticm^ m i^eteem came^ 
ehonnous rise* in values^ aiid> dt the Secidtan sale in 18891 the 
portrait of Pieter van de Broecke xFiAnvers waa bid vtp to 
£ 4490 ^ while in 1908 the National <ial]0ry paid £25,000 for tht 
large group from the collection of Lord Talbot de Mialahjide. 

Of ^e' master’s numerous family iioacThpS: lett a name except 
Wmxs Hals the Youngbk, bom about.ibsSi who died in. 
flis pictures represent cotta^ and' poui^ ; and the ** Vanitas ” 
at Berlin, a table laden with gold and sihwr dishes, cups, glasses 
and boolu, is one of his finest works and deserving of a passing 
glance* . •'..i- 

Quite in another form, and with mudi of the freedom of the 
elder Hals, Dirk Hals, his brother (bom at Haariem, died 1656), 
is a painter of. festivals and ball-rooms. But Dirk had too much 
of the freedom and too little (tf the skill in drawing which cha- 
racterized his brother. He remains second on his own ground to 
Palamedes: A fair specimen of his art is a ** Lady playing a 
Harpsichord to a Young Girl and her Lover ” in the van der 
Hoop collection at Amsterdain, now in the Ryks Museum* 
More characteristic, but not better, is a large company of 
gentle-folk rising from dinner, in the Academy at Vienna. 

Litsxaturb.— See W. Bode, Frans Hajis und seine Schuie (Leipzig, 
1871); W. Unger and W. Vosmaer, Etchings after Frans llcds 
(Leyden, 1873) ; Percy Hcndcll Head, Sir Anthony Van Dyck and 
Frans Hals (London, 1879) ; D. Knackfuss, Frans Hals (Leipzig, 
1896) ; G. S. Davies, Frms Hals (I^ondon, 1902). (P. G, K.) 

HALSBURY, HARDINOE STANLEY GIFFARD, ist Earl of 
(1825^ ), English lord chancellor, son of Stanley Lees 

Giffard, LL.D., was born in London on the 3rd of September 
1825. He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1850, joining the North 
Wales and Chester circuit. Afterwards he h^ a large practice 
at the central criminal court and the Middlesex sessions, and he 
was for several years junior prosecuting counsel to the treasury. 
He was engaged in most of the edebrated trials of bis time, 
including the Overend and Gurney and the Tichbome cases. 
He became queen’s counsel in 1865, and a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. Mr Giffard twice contested Cardiff in the Conservative 
interest, in 1868 and 1874, but he was still without a seat in the 
House of Commons when he was appointed solicitor-general by 
Disiueli in 1875 and received the honour of knighthood. In 1877 
he succeeded in obtaining a seat, when he was returned for 
Launceston, which borough he continued to represent until liis 
elevation to the peerage m 1885. He was then created Baron 
Halsbury and appointed lord ch^cellor, thus forming a remark-^ 
able Exception to the rule that no criminal 'lawyer ever reaches 
the woolsack. Lord Halsbury resumed the position in 1886 
and held it until 1892 and again from 1895 to 1905, his tenure 
of ^ office, broken only by the brief Lib!^ ministries of 1886 
01^^892^1895, being longer than that of any lord chancellor 
since Lord Eldon. In 1898 he was created ekrl of Halsbury and 
Viscount Tiverton. Among Conservative lord chancellors Lord 
Halsbury must always hold a high place, his gtasp of legal 
principles and mastery m applying them being pteremlittiTt 
among the judges of his day. 

HALSTEADi a market-town in the Maldon parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, on the Colne, 17 m. N.NJS. from 
Chelmsford ; served by the Colne Valle;^ railway from Chappel 
Junction bn the Great Easl^ern railway. Fop. of urban district 
(1901), 6073. It lies on a hill in a pleasant wooded district. 
The church of St Andrew is mainly Perpendicular. It contains 
a monument supposed to commemorate Sir Robert Bourchier 
(d. 1349), lord chancellor to Edward III. The Lady 
Ramsay ^mmar school dates from 139^ Tbcne are laige^silk 
and crape works. Triro miles N. of Halst^ is Little Mapleetead^ 
where the church is the latest in date of the four diurthes with 
round naves extant in Engl^, being por^ps of lathrcentu^ 
foundation, . but showing early Decorated Work ia the jqptiun.^ 
The chaiicd/ wfaach is without aisles, terminates in an/apse^ 


Ttofe nriles N/W, from Hialatead ace the laigs viUages #f sSible 
fledingham (popi» x 7 <)x)ai^ Castle Hedingham (pop. 1097]^^ At 
the second is the^Norman keep of the de Yeres,i m whom io^ey 
de Vere held tbelerdship from William L The keep dates frpm 
the end bf the xztb centuiy, and-exhibits much, fine Norman 
work. The church of St Nicholas, Castle Hedingham, has fine 
Norman, Transirional and Early details, and there is a 

bkok marbie tomh of John de Vere, xgth earl b£ Oxford (d. 1540^ 
with his countess* 

There are signs of satllement at Halstead (Halsteda, l^gqsted, 
Halsted) in the Bronse Af(e ; but there is no evidence of the 
causes of its growl^ in {ustoric times. Fn)bably its, situation 
on the river Colne made it to some extent , a lo^ centre. 
Throughout the middle ages Halstead was unimportant, and 
never rose to the rank of a borough. 

HALT, (i) An adjective common to Teutonic languages and 
stiU appearing in Swedish and Danish, meaning lame, crippled. 
It is also used a.s a verb,, meaning to limp, and as a substantive, 
especially in the term “ string-halt ’’ or “ spring-halt>” a nervous 
disorder affecting the muscles of the hind legs of horses. (2) A 
pause or stoppage made on a march or a journey. The word 
came irtto English in the form make alto ” or “ alt,” and 
was taken from the French faire aUe or Italian jar alto. The 
origin is a German military term, Halt machen, Halt meaning 
^^hold.” 

HALUNTIUM (Gr. ’AAompt^, mod. S. Marco d’Alunzio), an 
ancient city of Sicily, 6 m. from tire north coast ^d 25 m, E.N.E. 
of Halaesa. It was probably of Sicel origin, though its foundation 
was ascribed to some of the companions of Aeneas. It appears 
first in Roman times as a place of some importance, and suffered 
considerably at the hands of Verres. The abandoned church of 
S. Mark, just outside the modern town, is built into the cella 
of an ancient G)%ek temple, which, measures 62 ft. by, x8. A 
number of ancient inscriptions have been found there. , 

HALYBUBTOM, JAMBS (X518-X589), Scottish reformer, was 
born in 15x8, and was educated at St Andrews, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1538. From 1553 to 1586 he was provost of St Andrews 
and a prominent figure in the national life. He was chosen as 
one of the lords of the coixgregation in 1557, and comxnanded 
the contingents sent by Forfar and Fife against the queen regent 
in 1559. He took part in the defence of Edinburgh, and in the 
battles of Langside (1568) and Restalrig (i57x}* He had stoutly 
opposed the marriage of Mary with Darnley, and when, after 
Restalrig, he was captured by the queen’s troops, he narrowly 
escaped execution. He represented Morton at the conference 
of 1578, and was one of the royal commissioners to the General 
Assembly in 1582 and again in 158S. He died in February 1589. 

HALYBUBTON, THOMAS (1674-1712), Scottish divine, was 
bom at Dupplin, neat Perth, on the 25th of December 1674. 
His father, one of the ejected ministers, having died in 1682, 
he was taken by his mother in 1685 to Rottodam to escape 
persecution, where he for some time attended the school founded 
by Erasmus. On Ids return to his native country in 1687 be 
completed his elementary education at Perth and Edinburgh, 
and in 1696 graduated at the university of St Andrews. In 
1700 he was ordained minister of the parish of Ceres, and in 1710 
he was recommended by the synod of Fife for the ctiair of 
theology in St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, to which accord- 
ingly he was appointed by Queen Anne. After a brief term of 
active professorial life he died from the effects of overwork in 
1712. 

The works by which he continues to be known were all of them 
published after his death. Wesley and Whitetield were accustomed 
to commend them to their followers. They .were published as 
follows; Natural Religion Insufficient^ and Rweated. Religion 
Necessary, to Man*s Happiness in his Present State (1714)^ an able 
statement of the orthodox Calvindstio criticism of the .deism of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and Charles Blount ; Memoirs of the Life of 
Mr Thomas Hafyburton (1715), three parts W his own hand, the 
fourrii from his diary by, another hand ; The €feat Concern of 
Salvation with a word of commendation by 1 . Watts ; Ten 

Sermons Jmachid Before and After the Lord's Supper (1722) ; The 
Vn^fdonable Sin: 4 goinst the Holy Ghost (1784). See Halyburton'a 
Memoirs (17X4)^ : , 
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HAM, in the Bible. (O ^O, in Getl, v. 3a, vi. id, vii. 13, 
ix. z8, X. 5, i Chron. i. 4, tfie secmd son 6t Noah ; in Geii. ix. 24, 
the y&ungest son (but d. below) ; and in Gen. x. 6, t Chron. i. 8, 
the lather of Cush (Ethiopia), Mizraim (Emt), Phut and 
Canaan. Genesif X. exhibits m the form of genealo(|;ies the 
political, racial and geographical reUtfoiis of the peoples known 
to Israel ; as it was compiled from yaifous sources and has bm 
more than once edited, it does not eibictly represent the situation 
at any given date,^ but Ham seems to stand roughly for the 
south-western division Of the world as known to Israd, which 
division was regarded as the natural sphere of influence of Egypt. 
Hath is held to be the Egyptian word Khm (black) which was 
the native name of Egyt^ ; thus in Pss. Ixxviii. 51, cv. 23, 27, 
<vi, 22, Ham -Egypt. In Gen. ix. 20-26 Canaan was originally . 
the third son of Noah and the villain of the story. Ham tsm 
later addition to harmonize with other passages. 

(2) eii, ^dm, X Chron. iv. 40, apparently the name of a place 
or tribe. It can hardly be identical with (1) ; nothing else is 
known of this second Ham, which may be a scribe's error; 
the Syriac version rejects the name. 

(3) on, Ham, Gen. xiv. 5 ; the place where Chedorlaomer 

defeated the Zuzim, apparently in eastern Palestine. The place 
is unknown, and the name may be a scribe’s error, perhaps for 
Ammon. (W. H. Be.) 

HAM, a small town of northern France, in the department of 
Somme, 36 m. E.S.E. of Amiens on the Northern railway between 
that city and Laon. Pop. (1906), 2957. It stands on tMe Somme 
in a marshy district where market-gardening is carried on. From 
the 9th century onwards it appears as the seat of a lordship 
which, after the extinction bf its hereditary line, passed in 
succession to the houses of Coucy, Enghien, Luxembourg, Rohan, 
Venddme and Navarre, and was finally united to the French 
crown on the accession of Henry IV. Notre-Dame, the church 
of an abbey of canons regular of St Augustin, dates from the 
12th and 13th centuries, but in 1760 all the inflammable portions 
of the building were destroyed hy a conflagration' caused by 
lightning, and a process of restoration was subsequently carried 
out. of special note are the bas-reliefs of the nave and choir, 
executed in the 17th and i8th centuries, and the crypt of the 
12th century, which contains the sepulchral effigies of Odo IV. 
of Ham and his wife Isabella of B6thencourt. The castle, 
founded before the 10th century, was rebuilt early in the 13th, 
and extended in the 14th ; its present appearance is mainly 
due to the constable Louis of Luxembourg, count of St Pol, 
who between 1436 and 1470 not only furnished it with outworks, 
t)iit gave such a thickness to the towers and curtains, and more 
especially to the great tower or donjon which still bears his 
motto Mon Myeubc, that the great engineer and architect 
Viollet-le-Duc considered them, even in the 19th century, 
capable of resisting artillery. It forms a rectangle 395 ft. long 
by 263 ft. broad, with a round tower at each angle and two 
square towers protecting the curtains. The eastern and western 
sides are ^ch defended by a demi-lune. The Constable’s Tower, 
for so the great tower is usually called in memory of St Pol, 
has a height of about 100 ft., and the thickness of the walls is 
36 ft. ; the interior is occupied by three laige hexagonal chambers 
m as many stories. The castle of Ham, which now serves as 
barracks, has frequently been used as a state prison both in 
ancient and modern times, and the list of those who have 
sojourned there is an interesting one, including as it does Joan 
of Arc, Louis of Bourbon, the ministers of Charles X., Louis 
Napoleon, and Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciite. Louis 
Napoleon was there for six years, and at last effected his escape 
in the disguise of a workman, During 1870-1871 Ham was 
several times captured and recaptured by the belligerents. A 
statue commemorates the birth in the town of G^eral Foy 
(1775-1835). 

See J. Q. Cappot, Le Chdieau de Ham , (Paris, 1842) ; and Ch. 
Gomart^ Nawf, son chdtaau $i s$s prisonniars (Ham, 

’ jeremias, Das A.T, im Lichte dts alM Orients, p. 143, hofos 
that it represents the situation in the 8th centniy B.o. 


BAMABAHr ft proyinoe and town of Persia. ;Tbe province is 
bouitded Gerrfo axid Khamto 1 ^ Kerpianrihah, 

S. by IfalAyir and Irftk; B. by Savah aitd'Kftzvin. It has alany 
well«Wftteied; fertile plahis and more thah four hundred flouridi- 
ing villages produeix^ much grain, and its population, estimafod 
ftt 350,000 >-^more than hak Tvam of the Karaguzlu 
(black-eyed) and ShAtnlu (Syrian; tribes— *sui>plies aeveeal 
battalions of ihfantry to ithe army, and pays, besides, a yeariy 
revenue of abemt £18,000. 

Hamadin, the ca^tal of the province, is situated 188 m. 
W.S.W. of TelMnan,at.aii elevation of 3930 ft., near the foot of 
Mount Elvend (old Persian Ammd, Gr. Oronies), whose granite 
peak rises W. of it to an altitude of 11,900 fti. ' It is abusy trade 
centre with about 40,000 inhabitants (comprising 4000 Jews 
and 300 Armenians), has extensive and well-stocked bazaars and 
fourteen large and many small caravanserais. The principal 
industries are tanning leather and the manufacture of saddles, 
harnesses, trunks, and other leather, goods, felts and copper 
utensils. The leader of HamadAn is much esteemed throughout 
the country and exported to other provinces in great quantities. 
The streets are narrow, and by a system called Kucheh-bandi 
(street-closing) established long ago for impeding the circulation 
of crowds and increasing general security, every quarter of the 
town, or block of buildmgs, is shut off from its neighbours by 
gates which are closed during local disorders and regularly at 
night. Hamadfln has post and telegraph offices and two 
churches, one Armenian, the other Protestant (of the American 
Presbyterian Mission). 

Among objects of interest are the alleged tombs of Esther 
and Mordecai in an insignificant domed building in the centre 
of the town. There are two wooden sarcophagi carved all over 
with Hebrew inscriptions. That ascribed to Mordecai has the 
verses Isaiah lix. 8 ; Esther ii. 5 ; Ps. xvi. 9, 10, ir, and the 
date of its erection a.m. 4318 (a.d. 557). The inscriptions on 
the other sarcophagus consist of the verses Esther ix. 29, 32, 
x. 1 ; and the statement that it was placed there a.m. 4602 
(a.d. 841) by “ the pious and righteous woman Gemal Setan.” 
A tablet let into the wall stales that the building was repaired 
A.M. 4474 (a.d. 713). HamadAn also has the grave of the cele- 
brated physician and philosopher Abu Ali ibn Sina, better known 
as Avicenna (d. 1036). It is now generally admitted that 
HamadAn is the Hagmatana (of the inscriptions), Agbatcma or 
Ecbatana of the Greek writers), the “ treasure city ” of the 
Achaemenian kings which was taken and plundered by Alexander 
the Great, but very few ancient remains have been discovered. 
A rudely carved stone lion, which lies on the roadside close to 
the southern extremity of the city, and by some is supposed to 
have formed part of a building of the ancient city, is locally 
regarded as a talisman against famine, plague, cold, &c., placed 
there by Pliny, who is popularly known as the sorcerer BalinAs 
(a corruption of Plinius). 

Five miles S.W. from the city in a mountain gorge of Mount 
Elvend is the so-called GanjnAma (treasure-deed), which consists 
of two tablets with trilingual cuneiform inscriptions cut into 
the rock and relating the names and titles of Darius 1 . (521- 
485 B.c;) and his son Xerxes I. (485-465 b.c.). (A. H.-S.) 

HAMADHANI, in full AbO-l Fa^l AipiAi) ibn ul-Qusain 
ul-HamadhanI (967-1007), Arabian writer, known as Badi* 
uz-ZamAn (the wonder of the age), was bom and educated at 
HamadhAn. In 990 he went to JorjAn, where he remained two 
years ; then passing to Nishapflr, where he rivalled and surpassed 
the learned KhwAnzmI. After journeying through IGioraean 
and SijistAn,he finally settled in HerAt under the protection of 
the vizir of Mahmfld, the Ghaznevid sultan. There be died at the 
age of forty. . He' was renowned for a remarkable memory and 
for fluency of spieech^ as well as for the purity oi his lan^age. 
He was one of thei> first to renew the use of rhymed prose TOth .in 
letters and mitqgmas (see Arabia: Litsratttre, sectum Belles 
Lettres ”). 

His letters were jpublished at Cohs^tinople (i88i), and vdtii 
comtnentny at Bemxt (1890) ; his maqdmas at Constoatiiiople 
(i86t), and with eofritoentary at Beirut (1889): A good idea of th 4 
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Itttter mAy be obtained from S. deSacy's edMaioMxdf tbeiNoydeMt 
with Ft<6ach t T BM i liit lon and notes ii| htstOtoesfyii^iiM ^ ilL 

S d ed., Pazis^ , A specimen ol ibe lettcna is bnuulated into 
rman in A. vda Kiemer’s Ci^UufifistkUliU M 470 ^q. 

(Vitentta, x8W); ^ (G. W, T.f 

EAMASU the Hamath of the BiUe; :a HHtite royd city^ 
situa^ in the narrow valley of the Orontes^ no English miles N. 
(by £.) of Damascus. It finds a place in the northern boundaries 
of Israel under David^ Solomon and Jeroboam II. (s Sam. viii. 9 ; 
X Kings yiii. 65; 3 Kings xiv. 35). The Orontes flows winding 
piOit the city and is spanned by four bridgesi On the south-east 
the houses rise 150 ft. above the riveri am there are four other 
hills^ that of the Kahk or castle being to the north xoo ft. hi^. 
Twenty-four minarets rise from the Various mosques. The 
houses are principally of mud, and the town stands amid p^lar 
gardens with a fertile plain to the west. The castle is rained, 
^e streets are narrow and dirty, but the bazaars are good, and 
the trade with the Itedouins considerable. The numerous water- 
wheels (naUrah), of enormous dimensions, raising water from the 
Orontes are the most remarkable features of the view. Silk, 
woollen and cotton goods are manufactured. The population 
is about 40,000. 

In the year 854 b.c. Hamath was taken by Shalmaneser II., 
king of Assyria, who defeated a large army of allied Hamathites, 
Syrians and Israelites at Karkor and slew 14,000 of them. In 
738 n.c. Tiglath Pileser III. reduced the city to tribute, and 
another rebellion was crushed by Sargon in 730 b.c. The down- 
fall of so ancient a state made a great impression at Jerusalem 
(Isa. X. 9). According to 2 Kings xvii. 24, 30, some of its people 
were transported to the land of N. Israel, where they m^e 
images of Ashima or Eshmun (probably Ishtar). After the 
Macedonian conquest of Syria Hamath was called Epiphania 
by the Greeks in honour of Antiochus IV«, Emphanes, and in 
the early Byzantine period it was known by both its Hebrew 
and its Greek name. In a.d. 639 the town surrendered to Abu 
’Obeida, one of Omaris generals, and the church was turned 
into a mosque. In a.d. 1108 Tancred captured the city and 
massacred the Ism’aileh defenders. In 1115 it was retaken by 
the Moslems, and in 1x78 was occupied by Saladin. Abulfeda, 
prince of Hamah in the early part of the 14th century, is well 
known as an authority on Arab geography. 

HAMANN, JOHANN GEORG (1730-1788), German writer on 
philosophical and theological subjects, was born at Kdnigsberg 
in Prussia on the 27th of August 1730. His parents were of 
humble rank and small means. The education he received was 
comprehensive but unsystematic, and the want of definiteness 
in this early training doubtless tended to aggravate the peculiar 
instability of character which troubled Hamann’s after life. 
In 1746 he began theological studies^ but speedily deserted 
them and turned his attention to law. That too was taken up 
in a desultory fashion and quickly relinquished. Hamann seems 
at this time to have thought that any strenuous devotion to 
bread-and-butter studies was lowering, and accordingly 
gave himself entirely to reading, criticism and philological 
mquiries. Such studies, however, were pursued without any 
definite aim or systematic arrangement, and consequently were 
productive of nothing. In 1752, constrained to secure some 
position in the world, he a^pted a tutdrship in a family resident 
m Livonia, but only retained it a few months. A similar situation 
in Courland he also resigned after about a year. In both cases 
apparently the rupture might be traced to the curious and 
unsatisfactory character of Hamann himself. After leaving lus 
second post he was received into the house of a merdhant at 
Riga named Johann Christoph Behrens, who contracted a great 
friendship for him and selected him as his Companion for a tour 
through Danzig, Berlin, Hamburg, Amsterdam and London. 
lUmgnn, however, was quite unfitted for burihess, and wl:^n 
left in London, gave him^ up entirely^ to bis (tocies, and wa^ 
quickly reduced to a state of extreme poverty and want. It was 
at tUs period of his life, when his inner troubles of spirit har- 
monica ^ith the' unbftppy exte^ ephditiohs of lot, that 
be be^ emrnesiand prolopf^d etbdy'bf tbe Bible'; an^from 
this time dates the tone oi extreme pieti^ which is characteristic 


ci biB writingii and which undoubtedly alienated maniy of ,bis. 
friends. He to RigUi and was weU received, by .the 

Behrens family, to whose house he resided for some time. A 
quarrel, the precise nature of which is not very clear toough the 
occasion is evident, led to an entire sepaiation from these friends. 
In X759 HanOAnn returned to Kdnigsbeiq;^ and lived for several 
years with his father, filling occasional posts in Konigsbeig and 
Mitau« In 1767 be obtained a situation as translator in toe 
excise ofiSoe, and ten years later a post as storekeeper in a 
mercantile how^ During this period of comparative rest 
Hamann was able to indulge in toe long correspondence with 
learned friends whidx seems to have been his greatest pleasure. 
In X7S4 toe failure of ,8c»ne commercial speculations gr^tly 
redm^ his means, and about toe same time he was dismissed 
with a small pension from his situation. The kindness of friends, 
however, supplied provision for his children, and enabled him 
to carry out toe loim-cherisbed wish of visiting some of his 
phUosophioal allies. He spent some time with Jacobi at Pempel- 
fort and with Buchholz at Walbergen. At toe latter place he was 
seized with illness, and died on toe arst of June 1788, 

Hamami’s works resemble his life and character. They arc en- 
tirely unsystematic so far as matter is concerned, chaotic and dis- 
jointed in style. To a reader not acquainted with the pccnlmr 
nature of the man, which led him to regard what commended 
itself to him as therefore objectively true, toey must be, moreover, 
eritirely unintelligible and, from their peculiar, pictistic tone and 
scriptural jargon, probably offensive.. A place in the history of 
philosophy can be yielded to Hamann only because he eiqiresscs in 
uncouth, barbarous fa.shion an idea to which other writers haw. 
given more effective shape. The fundamental thought is with him 
toe unsatisfactoriness of abstraction or one-sidedness. The AufhM- 
rung, with its rational theology, was to him the type of abstraction. 
Even Epicureanism, which might appear concrete, was l)y him 
rightly designated abstract. Quite naturally, then, Hamann is led 
to object strongly to much 01 the Kantian philosophy. The sepa- 
ration of sense and understanding is for him unjustifiable, and only 
paralleled by the extraordinary blunder of severing matter and 
form. Concreteness, therefore, is the one demand umich Hamann 
expresses, and as representing his own thought he used to refer to 
Giordano Bruno’s conception (previously held by Nicolaus Curanus) 
of the identity of contraries. The demand, however, remains but a 
deinand. Nothing that Hamann has given can be regarded as in the 
slightest degree a re^onse to it. His hatred of system, incapacity for 
abstract thinking, and intense personality rendered it impo.ssible 
for him to do more than utter the disjointed, oracular, obscure dicta 
which gained for him among his friends the name of Magus of the 
North.” Two results only appear throughout his writings — first, the 
accentuation of belief; and secondly, the transference of many 
philosophicaldifficulties to language. Belief is, according to Hamann , 
the groundwork of knowledge, and he accepts in all sincerity Hume’s 
analysis of experience as being most helpful in constructing a theo- 
logical view. In language, which he apjiears to regard as somehow 
acquired, he finds a solution for the problems of reason which 
Kant had discussed in the Kritik der reinen Vemunft. On the 
application of these thoughts to the Christian theology one need 
not enter. 

None of Hamann’s writings is of great bulk; most are mere 
pamphlets of some thirty or forty pages. A complete collection 
has been published by F. Roth {SchrifUn, 8vo, 1821-1842), and by 
C. H. Gildemeister (Lahen und SchriftM, 6 vols., 1851-1873). See 
also M. Petri, Hamanns Schriften u. Brief $, 4 vols., 1872-1873) ; 
J. Poel, Hamann, der Magus im Harden, sein Lehen u. Mttteilungen 
aus seinen Schriften (2 vols., 1874-1870); J. Claassen, Hamanns 
Lehen und Werhe (1885). Also H. Weber, Neue Hamanniana (1905). 
A very comprehensive essay on Hamann is to be found in Hegel s 
Vermtschte Schriften, ii. (Werhe, Bd. xvii.). On Hamann's influence 
on German literature, see J. Minor, /. C. Hamann in seiner Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Sturm- und Drang-Periode (1881). 

HAMAB, or SToitBHAHUER.(GRSAT Hahar), a town of Norway 
in Hedemarken amt (county), 78 m. by rail N. of (Christiania. 
Pop. (1900), 6003. It is pleasantly situated between two bays 
of the great Lake MjSsen, and is the junction of the railways to 
Tlrondhjem (N.) and to Otta in Gudbrandsdal (|N.W.). The 
existing town was laid out in 1849, ^ bishop’s sec in 

1864. Near the same site there, stood m older town, whidi, 
together with a bishop’s see, was founded in 1153 the English- 
man Nicholas BreaJcspea,re (afterwards Pope Adi^ IV^.) ; but 
both town and cathedral were destroyed % ^ Swedes in 1567. 
Reooains of the latter indude a nave-arcade with rounded arches. 
The town is a centre for the local agricultural and ritobet 
trade. 
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compiled by ^abS) iba Aue at-TA'i> ratnuned^ Aba Taiximfiih 
(see AbD TaioiAm). The collection « fOMdalled from^tiie titU of 
its fimt book; contabing poems descriptive of ootistancjr and 
valour in batttoj patient endurance of calamity^ steadfastness b 
seeking vengeance^ manfulness under reproach and temptation^ 
all which qualities make up the attribute called by the Arabs 
tumdsah Medy paraphrased by at- TibriSi $m ash-skdddah 
It consists of ten books or parts, containing b::all 
884 poems or fragments of poebt, and named respectively-- 
(i) al-lUamdsa, s6i pieces ; (a) gi-MardM, “Diiges/^ 169 
piO^s; (3) airAdaif “Manners/' 54 pieces; (4) dfirNasib, 
“The Beauty ahd LoVe of Women/' 139 pieces ; ( 5 ) olrHiid, 
“ Satires/’ 80 pieces ; (6) td^Aelydf Hospitality 

and Panegyric/’ 143 pwces; (7) “Miscellaneous 

Descriptions/’ 3 pieces ; (8) as-Sair wa-^Nu^ds, “ Journeying 
and Drowsiness/' 9 pieces j (9) d^Mula^, “ Pleasantries/’ 38 
pieces ; and (10) MadhakmaHm-nisd, “ Dispraise of Women/* 
18 pieces. Ortheise bo<As the first is by far the longest, both 
in the number ahd extent of its poems, and the first two together 
make up more than half the bulk of the work. The poems are 
for the most part framents selected from IbngcT compositions, 
though a considerable number are probably entire, ^ey are 
taken from the works of Arab poets of all periods down to that 
of Abu I'ammam himself (the latest ascertainable date being 
A.D, 832), but chiefiy of the poets of Ac Ante-Islamic time 
{Jdhiliyyun), Aose of the early days of Al-Isli 9 im ^(Aft4!^A4'^ 
drifHun), and Aoae who flourished during Ae reigns of Ae 
Omayyad caliphs, a . d . 660-749 (Ist&tniyyun), Perhaps Ae 
oldest m Ae collection are those relating to the war of Basus, 
a famous legendary strife which arose out of the murder of 
Kulaib, chief of Ae combbed clans of Bakr and Taghlib, and 
lasted for forty years, ending with the peace of Dhu-hMajAz, 
about A.i>. 334. Of Ae period of Ae Abbasid caliphs, under 
whom Abu famm&m himself lived, there are probably not more 
than sixteen fragments. 

Most of the poems belong to the class of extempore or 
occasional utterances, as distin^ished from qafUas, or elabor- 
ately finished odes. Whale Ae latter abound wifh comparisons 
and long descriptions, b which Ae skill of the poet, is exhibited 
with much art und ingenuity, the poems of Ac Hamdsa are short, 
direct and for Ae most part free from comparisons ; the transi- 
rions are easy, Ae metaphors simple, and Ae purpose of Ae 
poem clearly indioated. It is due prot^bly to the fact that this 
style of composition was Aicfly sought by Abu Tammam in 
compiling his collection that he has chosen hardly anything from 
Ae works of Ac most famous poets of antiquity. Not a single 
piece from Imra al-Qais (Amru-ul-Qais) occurs in the ffatndsa, 
nor are there any from 'Alqama, Zuhair or A'sha ; Nfibigha 
is represented only by two pieces (pp. 408 and 74a of Freytag s 
edition) of four and three verses respectively ; '^Aptara by two 
pieces of four verses each (<id, pp. 206, 209) ; Taxafa by one piece 
of five verses (id. p. 632); Labid by one piece of Arce verses 
id, p. 468); and *Amr ibn Kulthum by one piece of four verses 
id. p. 236). The Compilation is thus essentially an anthology 
of minor poets, and exhibits (so far at least as Ae more ancient 
poems are concerned) Ae general average of poetic utterance 
at a time when to speak in verse was the daily habit of every 
warrior of the desert. 

Tb this description, however, there is an important ekie^don 
in Ae book entitled an-Nasib, containing verses relath^ to 
women and bve. In the classical age of Arab poetry it was Ae 
established nfle Aat all qa^Uas^ or flftiAed odes, whatever 
Aeir purpose, must begin with the mention of woben and Aeir 
chsirjbs in otder, as Ae old critbs said, Aet Ae hearts 

of Ac hearers ‘might be softeiied and bcHned A regard kbdly 
Ae AMne which the poet proposed to unfold. The fragments 
included in this part of the work are Aerefore generally taken 
from the opening verses of ; Where this is not the ca8e> 

ij ^' a re AiMy compositions of Ae eariy Islamic period, when 
ffipJUedl of exclUsivaiy erotic ^try (of' which Ae greateri . 
ih p ibkM tidve was 'Omar ibn Abi Rabi'a) arose. 


Tha omapfler was^idiBad b the. style 

of hb day; and'^te^ Ar^ the Moslem 

empire esib%mAt 7 8*^ imp Abotxt 

22p. A..H. lA^tbok himsA to Kh^asah, AA riiled.by ^AbdalhA 
ibn Ttoir, whom he praifled and by wbom ^be 
on his ipumqy home to *IrAk he passed! Ar<H«hHapbdhah, and 
was. there detained for many ' o^ntb Abu- 1 -Waf 8 , son 

pf Salania» Ae road onward being blocked by Imyy ^alls; oi 
snow* Ihirxng his residence at HamadhBn, Abu TamniSnv is 
said to have compiled bri composed, from Ae materials 
he found in Abu-l-WafA’s librs^; five poetical works^ of which 
cme was the ^amdsa, Tto coll^rion rem^ as a precious 
heirloom in Ae family of Abu-l-Wafk until their fortunes decayed^ 
when it fell into Ae hands of a man of Dinawar named Abu-l^ 

I 'Awftdhil; who carried it to Isfahan and made it known to the 
1 learned of that city. , . . ' 

The worA of the ffaMisa as a storerhouse of ancient legend, 
of faithful detail, regarding Ae usages of the pagan time and 
early simplicity of the Arab race, can hardly be eiaggerated^ 
The high level of exoellenoe which is found in its selections, boA 
os to form and matter, is remarkable, and caused it to be said tlmt 
Abu Tamm&m displayed, higher qualities as a poet in his choice 
of extracts from Ae ancients than in his own compositions, 
What strikes us chiefly in the class of poetry of which iho If omasa 
is a specimen, is its exceeding truth and reality, its freedom 
from artificiality and hearsay, the evident first-hand experience 
which Ae singers possessed of all of which Aey sang. For 
historical purposes Ae value of Ae collection is not small; 
but most (rf all there Aines forth from it a complete portraiture 
of the hardy and manful nature, the strenuous life of passion 
and battle, the lofty contempt of cowardice, niggardliness and 
servility, which marked the valiant stock who bore Jslto 
abroad in a flood of new life over the outworn civilizations of 
Persia, Egypt and Byzantium. It has the true sAmp of the 
heroic time, of its cruelty and wantonness as of its strength and 
beauty.- , 

No fewer lii^.n twenty, commentaries are enumerated by 
Khalifa. Of these the bairlieSt was by AbC Riyash (otherwise ar- 
Riyashi), who died in 257 a.h. ; excerpts from it, chiefly in eluci- 
dation of the circumstances, in which the poems were composed, are 
frequently given by ^t-Tibrisi (Tabrizi), He was followed . by the 
famous grammarian Abu-l-Falh ibn lal-Jinni (d. 392 a.h.)i and later 
by Shihtb ad-Dih A^mad al-Marzilqi of Isfahan (d. 421 a.h.). Upon 
af-Marsfiqrs commentary is ctiiefly founded that of Abu Zakariya 
Yabya at-Tibrizi (b..-42i a.h., d. 50a), which has been published, by 
the late l^roffssor G. W. Freytag 01 Bonn, together with a l.atin 
translation and notes (1828 1851). This monuirieiitel work, the 
labour of a life, is a treasure df information regarding the classical 
age of Arab litcratum which has not perhaps its. equal for extent, 
accuracy, and. minuteness of deAil in £uro|^. No .other complete 
edition- of the //ama^a.has been printed in the West; but in 1856 
one appeared at Calcutta under the names of ' Maulavi Ghuiam 
Rabbftm and Kabiru-d-din Ahmad. Though no acknowledgment 
of the fact is contained in thisedition, it is a simple reprint of Pro- 
fessor Freytag’s text (without at-Xibnal's commentary)^ and folfows 
its original even in tho misprints (corrected by Freytag at the end 
of the second volume, which being in Latin thfe Calcutta editors' do 
not seem to have consulted). It contains in an appendix of 12 pages 
a collection of irerses (and some entire Ibcagments) not found in 
at-Tibrisi's recension, but stated to exist m some copies consulted 
by the editors : these are, however, very carelessly edited and 
printed, and in many places unintelligible. Freytag’s tekt, vHth 
at-Tibriri’s commcntaiy, Has been reprinted at Bfllftq (1870). In 
1882 an edition of the text, with a marginal commentary by Munahi 
*Abdul-Qadir ibos Shaikh- Lnqman, was published at ^pmbay. 

The ^apt&sa -has been, rendered, wiA remarkable skill and 
into German yerse by the illustrious Friedrich Rflckeit (Stuttgari;, 
1^46), who’ has not only given translations of almost all Ae 
Xrroper to the wbik, but Ims added numerotts 'fragments drawsi izom 
other sources; espedafly Aose- occurring -in Ae schobia oi at^Tibrjud, 
as well as ;the.Arrfa/hfe05 of vZuhair and/Antara, Ae JUdmiyyq of 
Ash-Shanfari,^ the Siidd of Ka*b, son of Zuhair. A small 
collection of translaiidni, chiefly in metres .imiAting those or' the 
original; was phbliAfed'm by Sir Charles Lyaill In 18851 

When S^o Jfdmdsa is iqxdten of; that of Abfi TamnUUn, as the first 
and: most famottS of the is mcBAt ; but several, coUecAm of 
a similar kind, also oaUed Hamdsa, exist Xhe . P^t-knowh and 
earliestbf Aesg is At l^mdsd^ BuhArt (d. 284 X.ti.), of which the 
unique MS. ndW in Ae Ijetden Uiilveirsfty Libr^, has beda repso^ 
duced by photb-Uttvography (1909) S critical bditiem.' haa bedu 
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HAMBQB6, a state of the Germhn etej^a tower Elbe, 
boqn^ tm PitMin provinces of and 

Haaovei^^. The whole twritory has m., and 

oonsipts ^ the dtv of Hambmjg with 
and the surrouiiduig district, indudhig lovenu islaiif^ the 
Elbe> five smaU enclaves in Holstem ; the Oommoim oi Ifoorbuif 
in the Liinebuiy district of the Pruainan province of Hajiover 
flind Cuxhaven^Ritzdbuttel at the mcmth df the Elbe, the isiaad 
of Neuwerk about s m. ftbm the mi the MiwJdt (<wi#) 
of Beigedo^, which down to, t 96 % was held in common by 
Lubeck and Hamburg. Adriiiniirttirt}^ the state is dmded 
into the city, oflketeopoii^ district, fopr nird domaim 
(or Landherrenschaflm), eaijh under a senator as vii^ 

the domain of the GeestJan^ of the Marschlancle^ of Be^gedorf 
and of Ritzebuttel with Cuafiiaven. Cmdmven-Rittebfittd and 
Bergedorf are the onty towns besides the capital l^.Qeest- 
lande comprise the suburban districts encirdmg the city on tbe 
north and west ; the Marschlatide includes vamus islands in 
the Elbe and the fertile tract of land^yin^ between the northern 
and southern arms of tiiie tllbe, and with.jiti pastures and market 
gardens supplying Hamburg with toge quantities of country 
produce. In the Bergedorf district lies the Vierlande> or Four 
districts (Neuengamw, Kirchwarder, Altengamme and Cursh 
lack), celebrated for its fruit gardens and the picturesque dress 
of the inhabitants. Ritzebuttel with Cuxhaven, also a watering- 
place, have mostly a seafaring population. Two rivers, the 
Alster and the Bille, flow through the city of Hamburg into the 
Elbe, the mouth of which, at Cuxhaven, is 75 m. below the 
city. 

6wsrni»»nr.-— As a state of the empire, Hamburg is repre- 
sented in the federal council {Bundesrat) by one plenipotentiary, 
and in the imperial diet {Reichstag) by three deputies. Its 
present constitution came into force on the ist of January 1861, 
and was revised in 1879 and again in 1906. Accordmg to this 
Hamburg is a republic, the government {Staatsgewalt) residing 
in two chambers, the Senate and the House of Burgesses, llie 
Senate, which exercises the greater part of the executive power, 
is composed of eighteen members, one half of whom must have 
studied law or finance, while at least seven of the remainder 
must belong to the class of mercliants. The members of the 
Senate are elected for life by the House of Burgesses ; but a 
senator is free to retire from oflice at the expiry of six years. 
A chief {phet-) and s^ond {zweiter-) burgomaster, the first of 
whom bears the title of “ Magnificence,” chosen annually in 
secret ballot, preside over the meetings of the Senate, and are 
usually jurists. No burgomaster can be in oflice for longer than 
two years consecutively, and no member of the Senate may hold 
any other public office. The House of Burgesses consists of 
160 members, of whom 80 are elected in secret ballot by the 
direct suffrages of all tax-paying citizens, 40 by the owners of 
house-property within the city (also by ballot), and the remaining 
40, by ballot also, by the so-called “ notables,” i.c. active and 
former members of the law courts and administrative boards. 
They are elected for a period of six years, but as half of each 
class retire at the end of three years, new elections for one half 
the number take place at the end of that time. The House of 
Burgesses is represented by a Biifgerausschuss (committee of the 
bouse) of twenty deputies whose duty it is to watch over the 
proceedings of tJie Senate and the constitution generally. The 
Senate can intense a veto in all matters of legislation, ^ving 
taxation, and where there is a collision between tbe two bodiee, 
provision is made fqr reference to . a coii^ of arbitration, consist- 
ing pf membersbfbo^ hou^ in equal nunibers, and also to the 
supreme court of empire sitting at Leip^ 

The, Jaw administemd is that of thf enrit and penal codes of iSt 
J&rman empite, and the court of apj^aU^ all three Hanse towns 
is the commpn Ob^landesgfrif^t, yrnich has its seat, b Hamburg. 


^ iM fbr«ucb as aSidse unto insai^be. 


sefiamted| 
independently. The 


The dmreh b 

state and manages its ^ ^ 

eGdesiaatical arrangements of Hsooshto have undergone great 
moditotbns since the generd ornstimion f^oixi 

the Rdtormadon to the occupation b the beginning 
to century, !Ebmbuig #0$ a purely Lutheran state j 
ac<»rffing to the ‘'Recess” of 15J9, re-cnacted in 1603, non- 
Lutherans were serbjert to legal punitoent and expulsion from 
the country. Excu^tioiris were mduatly made in faytmr of 
foreign residents ; but |t was not tiU 17B5 that regito mWbttants 
wate albwedi to exercite the religious rites of other denommations, 
and it was not till' aftar the war of freedom that 
allowed to have buildings in the style of chunhea. th rndo’ full 
telwous liberty was guaranteed, and the identification of chbeh 
and state abonshed. By the new constitution of the Luthenm 
Church, published at first in rfiyo for the city only, but in 2870 
extends to the rest of tbe Hamburg territory, the parishte^tg 
commiines are divided into three dmim-distncts, ami tog^neml 
affairs of the whole community mre entrusted to a synod of 
53 members and te an ecclesiastical council of 9 membhnt whidh 
acts as an expeutive. Since 1887 a church rate has been levied 
on the EvangeUcsl^Lutheran communities, and since 1904 upon 
the Roman Catholics also. The Gennan Reformed Church, 
the French Reformed, the English Episcopal, the English 
i^eformed, the Roman Catholic, and the Baptist are all recognized 
by the state. Civil marriages have been permissible in Hamburg 
since x866, and since the introduction of the imperial law in 
January 1876 the number of such marriages has greatly 
increased. 

Finance . — ^The jurisdiction of the Free Port was on the ist of 
January 1882 restricted to the city and port by the extension 
of the ZoUverein to the lower Elbe, and in 1888 the whole of the 
state of Hamburg, with the exception of the so-called/" Free 
Harbour” (which comprises the port proper and some large 
warehouses, set apart for goods in bond), was taken into tht 
ZoUverein. 

Papulation . — ^The population increased from 453,000 in 1880 
to 622,530 in 1890, and in 1905 amounted to 814,878. The 
population of the country districts (exclusive of the city of 
Hamburg) was 72,085 in 1905. The crops raised in the country 
districts are principally vegetables and fruit, potatoes, hay, oats, 
rye and wheat. For manufactures and trade statistics see 
Hamburg (city). 

The military organization of Hamburg was arranged by 
convention with , Prussia. The state furnishes three battalions 
of the 2nd Hanseatic regiment, under Prussian officers. The 
soldiers swear the oath of allegiance to the senate. 

HAMBURG, a seaport of Germany, capital of the free state 
of Hamburg, on the right bank of the northern arm of the Elbe, 
75 m. from its mouth at Cuxhaven and 178 m, N.W. from Berlin 
by rail. It is the largest and most important seaport on the 
continent of Europe and (after London and New York^ the 
third largest in the world. Were it not for political and municipal 
boundaries Hamburg might be considered as forming with Altona 
and Ottensen (which lie within Prussian territory) one town, ; The 
view of the three from the south, presenting a continuous river 
frontage of six miles, the river crowded with shipping arid the 
densely packed houses surmounted by church towers— of which 
three are higher than tiie dome of St Paul’s in Londoorr'is pne 
of great magnificence. / 

The city proper lies on both sides of the little river. ;^W, 
which, dammed pp a short distalnce from its mouth, icirms a 
lake, of which the southern portion within the line of 
fqrtfficatiQns. bears riie name of the Inner Alster Alster), 

and the other and larger portion (2500 yards long end 3^30^) y^ds 
at the widest), ijuat of the Outer Alster (Aussm Alster).. The 
fortificarions as, such were removed in 18x5, hut they have \di 
their trace, in a fine girdle of green round to city, toV9^ too 
many inro^s on its completeness have made by railways 
and roadwis^s. The oldest pg|lbn of the city is that which to 
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to the east of the Alster ; but, though it still retains the name of 
Altstadt^ nearly all trace of its antiquity has disappeared^ as it 
was rebuilt after the ^eat fire of 1842. To the west lies the 
new town (Neustadt), incorporated in 1678 ; beyond this and 
conti^ous to Altona is the former suburb of St Pauli, incor- 
poijated in 1876, and towards the north-east that of St Geor^, 
which arose in the 13th century but was not incorporated till 
1868. 

The old town lies low, and it is traversed by a great number 
of narrow canals or ** fleets ’’ {Fleeteny-lor the same word which 
has left its trace in London nomenclature is used in the Low 
German city — ^which add considerably to the picturesqueness 
of tihe meaner quarters, and serve as convenient channels for 
the transport of goods. They generally form what may be called 
the back stmets, and they are bordered by warehouses, cellars 
and the lower class of dwelling-houses. M they are subject to 
the ebb and flow of the Elbe, at certain times they run almost 
dry. As soon as the telegram at Cuxhaven announces high tide 
shots are fired from the harbour to warn the inhamtants 
of the fleets ** ] and if the progress of the tide up the river gives 
indicatton of danger, other three shots follow. The fleets 
with th^tr quaintr medieval warehouses, which come sheer down 
to the Wa^, and are navigated by bams, have gained for 
Hamburg the name of “ Northern Venice.” They are, however, 
thpu^ nntique'and interesting, aomewhat diiimal and unsavoury. 
In fine contrast to them is th^1iii|||^t appearance of the Bini^n 


Alster, which is enclosed on three sides by handsome rows of 
buildings, the Alsterdamm in the east, the Alter Jungfemstieg 
in the south, and the Neuer Jungfemstieg in the west, while 
it i$ separated from the Aussen Alster by part of the rampart 
gardens traversed by the railway uniting Hamburg with Altona 
and crossing the lakes by a beautiful bridge — ^the Lombafds- 
Bnicke. Arpund the outer lake are grouped the suburbs 
Harvestehude and Posseldorf on the western shore, and Uhlen- 
horst on the eastern, with park->like promenades and villas 
surrounded by well-kept gardens. Along the southern end of 
the Binnen Alster runs the Jungfemstieg with fine shops, hotels 
and restarurants facing the water. A fleet of shallow-draught 
screw steamers provides a favourite means of communication 
between the business centre of the city and the outlying colonies 
of villas. 

The streets enclosing the Binnen Alster are fashionable 
romenades, and leading directly from this quarter are the main 
usiness thoroughfares, the Neuer- Wall, the Grouse Bleichen 
and the Hermannstrosse. The largest of the public sqtaires in 
Hamburg is the Hopfennuirkt, which contains the church of 
St Niches (NQcolaikirche) and is the priiicipd inarlcet tbt 
vegetables and fruit. Others of importance m the Gilnsemaritt, 
the Zeug^usmkrkt and the Grossneumarkt. Of thirty^vje 
churches existing in Hamhutg (the old cathedr^ had td t^en 
down in x8c^), the St PetrikHne, Nikolaikitche,'St ftatharin^n^ 
kirche, St jfwobikirche and St MiOhaeliskirche are those that 
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giv« their namet ta theivve old ci^ parisiiesi^ 

B tiq[ieda% T^ettoble for itt upm^ iirhich is ft. hdnb iotd 
rai^^ after those of Ulzn and, (fologne/ae third h%hest 
eodesiastical edifice in the world. The old d^ilioh was destined 
in the great fire of 1841^ and the new buildihg,: designed by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott in i^h-ccntury GoAiCi ym erected 1845- 
1874. the exterio?r and interior arc elaborately adorned with 
sculptures. Sandstone from Osterwald near Hildesheim was 
used for the outside^ and for the inner work a softer varie^ from 
Postelwitz near Dresden. The Michaelitkirche, which is built 
on the highest point in the. city and rhas a tower 42S ft. high, 
was erected (1750-1762) by Ernst Sonnin on the site of. the 
older building of the X7th century destroy^ by lightning ; the 
interior, which can contain 3000 people, is remarftable for its 
bold construction, there boing no pQlars. The St petrikirohe, 
originally consecrated in the zjtb century and rebuilt in the 
Z4th, was the oldest church in Hamburgh; it was burnt in 1842 and 
rebuilt in its old fotm in 1844-1849. It has a graceful tapering 
spire 402 ft, in height (completed, 1878); the granite columns 
from the old cathedral, the stained glass windows by Kellner 
of Nuremberg, and H. Schubert’s fine relief of fhe entombment 
of Christ are worthy of notice. The St Katharinenkirche and 
the St Ta^bikirche are .the only surviving medieval churches, 
but neimer is of special interest. Of the numerous other churches, 
Evangelical, Roman Catholic and Anglican, none are of special 
interest. The new synagogue was built by Rosengarten between 
1857 and 1859, and to the same architect is due the sepulchral 
chapel built for the Hamburg merchant prince Johann Heinrich, 
Freiherr von Schroder (1784-1883), in the churchyard of the 
Petrikirche. The beautiful chapel of St Gertrude was unfortu* 
nately destroyed in 1842. 

Hamburg has comparatively few secular buildings of great 
architectural interest, but first among them is the new Rathaus, 
a huge German Renaissance building, constructed of sandstone 
in 1886-1897, richly adorned with sculptures and with a spire 
330 ft. in height. It is the place of meeting of the municipal 
council and of the senate and contains the city archives. 
Immediately adjoining it and connected with it by two wings is 
the exchange. It was erected in 1836-1841 on the site of the 
convent of St Mary Magdalen and escaped the conflagration of 
1842. It was restored and enlarged in 1904, and shelters the 
commercial library of nearly 100,000 vols. During the business 
hours (1-3 p.m.)the exchange is crowded by some 5000 merchants 
and brokers. In the same neighbourhood is the Johanneqm, 
erected in 1834 and in which are preserved the town library of 
about 600,000 printed books and 5000 MSS. and the collection 
of Hamburg antiquities. In the courtyard is a statue (1885) 
of the reformer Johann Bugenhagen. In the Fischmarkt, 
immediately south of the Johanneum, a handsome fountain 
was erected in 1890. Directly west of the town hall is the new 
Stadthaus, the chief police station of the town, in front of which 
is a bronze statue of the burgomaster Karl Friedrich Petersen 
(1809-1892), erected in 1897. A little farther away are tlie 
headquarters of the Patriotic Society (Patrioitseke GeseUschaft), 
founded m 1765, with fine rooms for the meetings of artistic 
and learned societies. Several new public buildings have been 
erected along the circuit of the former walls. Near the west 
extremity, abutting upon the Elbe, the moat was filled in in 
1894-1897, and some good streets were built along the site, 
while the Kersten Miles-Briicke, adorned with statues of four 
Hamburg heroes, was thrown across the HelgolHoder Alice. 
Farther north, along the line of the fomer town wall, are the 
criminal law courts (1879-1882, enlarged 1893) and the Civil 
law courts (finished in 1901). Qose to the latter stand the new 
supreme court, the old age and accident state insurance offices, 
the chi^f ^stom house, and the concert hall, founded by Karl 
Laeisz, a former Hamburg wharfinger. Farther on are iJie 
chemi^ and the physical kboratonek and the Hygienic In- 
stitute. Pacmg the boUnical gardens a new central post-office, 
in the Renais^ce style,, was built in 1887. At the west end of 
the Lcanbards-Briicke there is a monument by Schilling, com- 
memorating the War of 1870-71. A few streets south of that is 


Rmoiiument to Jues8ing(z88x); while occupying a comihainding 
ia/te on the pronkenades towanis Altona is the gigantic statue of 
Bismaidc was unveited in June 1906. Tbe< Kunttf^Hdle 
(the picture gallery), containing some good works by modem 
masters, faces the east end of I^bards-Briicke. The new 
Natural History Museum, completed in 1891, stands a litde 
distance farther south. To the east of it comes the Museum 
for -Art and Industry^ founded in 1878, now one of the most 
important ihstitUtiQfis>;of the kind in Germany, with which 
is connected a trades sehooL Ooae by is the Hansa-fountain 
(65 ft. high), erected in 185^8. On the north-^ast side of the 
siiburb of ^ Georg a botanical museum and lahokwtory have 
been established. There it a new general hospital at Eppendorf , 
outside the town on the north, built on the pavilion |:^ineiple) 
and one of the finest structures of the kind in Europe ; knd at 
Ohlsdorf, in the same direction, a crematorium was built in ^891 
in conjunction with the town cemeteries (370 acres). There 
must also be mentioned the fine public zoological gardens^ 
Hagenbeck’s private zoological gardens in the vicinity, the 
schools of music and navigation, and the school of commerce. 
In 1900 a high school for shipbuilding was founded, and in 1901 
an institute for scamen^s and tropical diseases, with a laboratory 
for their physiological study, was opened, and also the first 
public free library in the city. The nver is spanned just above 
the Prei Hafen by a triple-arched railway bridge, 1339 ft. long, 
er^ted in 1868-1873 and doubled in width in 1894. Some 270 
yds. higher up is a magnificent iron bridge (1888) for vehicles 
and foot passengers. The southern arm of the Elbe, on the 
south side of the island of Wilhelmsburg, is crossed by another 
railway bridge of four arches and 2050 ft. in length. 

Railways * — The through railway traffic of Hamburg is practic- 
ally confined to that proceeding northwards — to Kiel and Jutland 
— and for the accommodation of such trains tlie central (terminus) 
station at Altona is the chief gathering point. The Hamburg 
stations, connected with the other by the Verbindungs-Bahn 
(or metropolitan railway) crossing the Lombards-Brucke, arc 
those of the Venloer- (or Hanoverian, as it is often called) 
l$ahnhof .on the south-east, in close proximity to the harbour, 
into which converge the lines from Cologne and Bremen, Hanover 
and Frankfort-on-Moin, and from Berlin, via Nelzen; the 
Klostertor-Bahnhof (on the metropolitan line), which temporarily 
superseded the old Berlin station, and the Liibeck station a littte 
to the north-east, during the erection of the new central stationi 
which occupies a site between the Klostertor-Bahnhof and the 
Lombards-Brucke. Between this central station and Altona 
terminus runs the metropolitan railway, which has been raised 
several feet so as to bridge over the streets, and on which lie 
the important stations Dammtor and Sternschanze. An excellent 
service of electric trams interconnect the towns of Hamburg, 
Altona and the adjacent suburbs, and steamboats provide 
communication on the Elbe with the riparian towns and villages ,• 
and so with Blankcnese and Harburg, with Stade, Gluckstadt 
and Cuxliaven. 

Trade and Shipping , — Probably there is no place which during 
the last thirty years of the 19th century grew faster commercially 
than Hamburg. Its commerce is, however, almost entirely of 
the nature of transit trade, for it is not only the chief distributing 
centre for the middle of Europe of the products of all other p^s 
of the world, but is also the chief outlet for German, Austrian, 
and even to some extent Russian (Polish) raw products and 
manufactures. Its principal imports are coffee (of which it is 
the greatest continental market), tea, sugar, spices, rice, wine 
(especially from Bordeaux), lard (from Qiicago), cereals, sago, 
dried fruits, herrings, wax (from Morocco and MozambiqiieL 
tobacco hemp, cotton (which of late years shows a large increase), 
wool, skins, leather, oils, dyewoods, indigo, nitrates, phosphates 
and coal. Of the total importations of all kinds of cbal to Ham- 
burg, that of British cod, particularly fropi NfSrihumbcrland 
and Durham, occupies the first place, and despite some falling off 
in late years, owing to the competition made -by Westphalian 
coal, amounts to more than half the total import. The increase 
of the trade of Hamburg is most strikingly shown by that of 
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tile shipping bdc^ing to tiie port. . Betsveen 2876 end 1880 
there were '475 sailuigivessab with e tonsiege of 230,6^2, and 
jio steaTn-*iihip6 with a tonnage of 87^050; In 2907 ,thm were 
(exclusive of nshing vessels) 470 saSi^ tiups with a tonnage of 
a7i;66x, and 6to' steamers with a tonnage of i>s^449. In 
2870 the crews , numbered 6900 men, in 1907 they numbered 
a9^S36. 

Indusifks.-^V^t development of manufacturing industries 
at Hamburg and its immediate vicinity since 1880, though not so 
rapid as tiiat of its trade and shippings has been very remarkahle> 
and more especially has this bim the case since the year 2888, 
when Hamimrg joined the German customs union, and the 
barriers which prevented goods manufactured at Hamburg from 
entering into other parts of Germany were removed. Among 
the chief industries are those for the production of articles of 
food and drink. The import trade of various cereals by sea to< 
^mbuig is very large/ and a considerable portion of this com 
is converted into flour at Hamburg itself. There are also, in 
this connexion, numerous bakeries for biscuit, rice*peeling mills 
and spice mills. Besides the foregoing there are cocoa., chocolate, 
confecticmery and baking-powder factories, coffee-roasting and 
ham-curing and smoking establishments, lard refineries, mm*- 
garine manufactories and fish-curings preserving and packing 
factories. There are numerous breweries, producing annually 
about 34,000,000 gallons of beer, spirit distilleries and factories 
of artificial waters. Yams, textile goods and weaving industries 
generally have not attained any great dimensions, but.there are 
hrge jute-spinning mills and mctories for cotton-wool and 
cotton driving-belts. Among other important articles of 
domestic industry are tobacco and cigars (manufactured mainly 
in bond, within the free harbour precincts), hydraulic machinery, 
electro-technical xn^hinery, chemical products (including 
artificial manures), oils, soaps, india-rubber, ivory and celluloid 
articles and the manufacture of leather. 

Shipbuilding has made very important progress, and there 
are at present in Hamburg eleven large shipbuilding yards, 
employing nearly xo,ooo hands. Of these, however, only three 
are of any great extent, and one, where the largest class of 
ocean-going steamers and of war vessels for the Ckrman navy 
are bunt, employs about 5000 persons. There are also two yards 
for the building of pleasure yachts and rowing-boats (in tfo^ 
which branches of sport Hamburg takes a leading place in 
Germany). Art industries, particularly those which appeal to 
the luxurious taste of the inhabitants in fitting their houses, 
such as Wall-papers and furniture, and those which are included 
in the equipment of ocean-going steamers, have of late years 
made rapid strides and are among the best productions of this 
character of any German city. 

Harbour , — It was the accession of Hamburg to the customs union 
in 1888 which gave such a vigorous impulse to her more recent com- 
mercial development. At the same time a portion of the port was 
npt apart as a free harbour, altogether an area of 750 acres of water 
and 1730 acres of dry land. In anticipation of this event a gigantic 
system of docks, basins and quays was constructed, at a total cost 
Of some /7,ooo,ooo (of which the imperial treasury contributed 
;i£2,ooo,oo^, between the confluence of the Alster and the railway 
bridge (1868-1873), an entire quarter of the town inhabited by some 
34,000 people being cleared away to make room for these accessories 
of a great port. On the north .side of the Elbe there are the Sandtor 
basin (3380 ft. long, 395 to 437 ft. wide), in which British and Dutch 
steamboats and steamboats of the ^oman (Mediterranean) line 
anchor. South of this lies the Grasbrook basin (quayage of 2x00 ft. 
and 1693 ft. alongside), which Is used by French, Swedish and trans- 
atlantic steamers. At the quay point between these two basins there 
are vast state granaries. On the outer (f.e. river) side of the Gras- 
brook dock is the quay at which the emigrants for South America 
embark, and 'from which the mail boats for East Africa, the boats of 
the Woermann (West Africa) line, and tlje Norwegian tourist boats 
depmt. To the east of these two is the small Magdeburg ba;sin, 
penetmting north, and the Baaken bashl; penetrating east, f.s. 
parallel to the river. The latter affords accommodation to the trans- 
atlantic etaamecs, includicig the emigrant ships of the Hambjurg- 
America unp,^ thoqgh their ocean mail boats'' generally load and 
unload at Cdxhaven. On the iduth bank of the stream there follow 
in suceessioxr. gOinf? froffi east to west, the MoMau dock for river craft. 
4he sailing veaati dock (Segelschiff ' Hafen, 3937 ft. long, 459 to 886 
Ik. wide. 26f ft. deep), the Hanaa dock, India aock, petroleum dock, 


aevena Bwimming and diry docks ^ and Jn the west of the has port 
area tineeothm lame docm oneof v/iwmior river crafty the^qi^rs 
each 56 Mves In extent, and hoe., 331 ft. dec^, the other 36| ft. 
at low water, cdiistrttcted id 29^x90^. In 1897 HamDurg was 
provided with a huge floating dock^ 538 ft. long and 84 ft. in maxi- 
mum breadth^ capable of holding a vessel of 17, 300 tons and draught 
hot exceeding 29 ft., soi constructed and equipped that in time of 
need (war) it could be floated down to Cuxhaveh. During the last 
35 years of the 19th dehtury the diannel of the Elbe was greatly 
improved and deepened, ana during the last two years of the tgth 
centnry mme ^{360,000 was spent by Hamburg alone in regulating 
and correcting uiis lower course of the river. The new Kuhw&rder- 
basin, on the left bank of the river, as well as two other large dock 
basins (how leased to the Hainburg-American Company), raise the 
number of basins to tweiVe in all. 

Emfgrefton.— Hamburg is one of the principal continental ports 
for the embarkation of emigrants. In 188X-1890, on an average 
they numbered 90,000 a year (of whom 60,000 proceeded to the 
United States), iii zgoo the number was ^,153 (and to the United 
states 64,137). The ixumber of emigrant Germans has enormously 
decreased of late srears, Russia and Austria-Hungary now being 
most largely represented. For the accommodation of such passengers 
large and convenient emigrant shelters have l)een recently erected 
close to the wharf of embarkation, 

Health and Population , — The health of the city of Hamburg and 
the adjoining district may be described as generally good, no 

? >idemic dismtses having recently appeared to any serious degree. 

he malady causing the greatest number of deaths is that of pul- 
monary Consumption ; but better housing accommodation has of 
late years reduced the mortality from this disease very considerably. 
The results of the census of 1905 showed the population of the city 
(not including the rural districts belonging to the state of Hamburg) 
to be 803,793. 

Hamburg is well supplied with places of amusement, especially 
of the more popular kind. Its Stadt-Theater, rebuilt in 1874, has 
room for 1750 spectators and is particularly devoted to (^eratic 
performances; the Thalia-Theater dates from 1841, and holds 
1700 to 1800 people, and the Schauspielhaus (for drama) from 1900 
people, and there are some seven or eight minor establishments. 
Theatrical performances were introduced into the city in the xyth 
century, and 1678 is the date of the first opera, which was played 
in a house in the G&nsemarkt. Under Schroder and Lessing the 
Hamburg stage rose into imt^rtance. Though contributing few 
names of the highest rank to German literature, the city has been 
intimately associated with the literary movement. The historian 
Lappenberg and Friedricli von Hagedom were born in Hamburg ; 
and not only Lessing, but Heine and Klopstock lived there for some 
time, 

History , — Hamburg probably had its origin in a fortres,s 
erected m 808 by G^rlemagne^ on an elevation between the 
Elbe and Alster, as a defence against the Slavs, and called 
Hammaburg because of the surrounding forest {Hamme), In 
81X Charlemagne founded a church here, t>erhap5 on the site of 
a Saxon place of sacrifice, and this became a great centre for 
the evangelization of the north of Europe, missionaries from 
Hamburg introducing Christianity into Jutland and the Danish 
islands and even into Sweden and Norway. In 834 Hamburg 
became an archbishopric, St Ansgar, a monk of Corbie and 
known as the apostle of the North, being the first metropolitan. 
In 84s church, monastery and town were burnt down by th^ 
Norsemen, and two years later the see of Hamburg was 
with that of Bremen and its seat transferred to the 
The town, rebuilt after this disaster, was again more 
devastated by invading Danes and Slavs. Arckb| 4 nop 'Uhwan 
of Hamburg-Bremen (X013-X029) substituted a chapter of 
canons for Uie monastery, and in X037 Archbishop Bezelin (or 
Alebrand) built a stone cathedral and a palace on the Elbe. 
In 1110 Hamburg, with Holstein, passed into the hands of 
Adolph L, count of Schauenburg, and it is with the building 
of tlie Neustadt (the present parish of St Nicholas) by his grand- 
son, Adolph in. of Holstein, that the history of the commercial 
city actu^ly begins. In return for a contribution to the costs 
of a crusade, he obtained from the emperor Frederick 1 . in 1189 
a charter granting Hambuxg considerable franchises, including 
exemption frbm tolls, a separate court and jurisdictioiii and the 
rights of fishery on the Elbe from the city to t]he sea- The city 
council (J?afl^), first mentioned in 2x90, had jurisdiction over 
bpth the episcppal and the new town. Craft gilds were alrewly 
in exis^nce, but these hid no share in the government ; for, 
though the Lfibeck rutei. excluding craftsmen from the Rath 
did iK)t obtain, they >vere excluded in practice. The counte, of 
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courB(9|.a8|aYerTlordS| bad their Vpgt in th^ town, 

but th^ oiBeial^ as the city grew in pomr» becaind Jubordmate 
ta the as at LUbeck. . ! 

^ The wealth of the town was increasedintir^^hv the destruction 
of the flouijshing trading centre of JBardowiedc by Henry the 
Lion Ifom this time it began to be much frequented by fllemish 
meid^ts. In i2ox the city submitted to Vsldemar of Schleswig^ 
after his victory over the count of Holstein^ hut in 1225^ owing 
to the capture of King Valdemar 11. of Denmark by Henry of 
Schwerin, it once more exchanged the Danish over-lordship for 
that of t^ counts of Schauenburg, who estabtehed themselves 
here and in 1231 built a strong castle to hold it in check. The 
defensive , alliance of the city with Lilbeck in 1241, extended 
for other purpose by the, treaty of 1255, practically laid the 
foundations of the Hanseatic League of which Hamburg 
continued to be one of the principal members. The intemm 
organization of the city, too, was rendered more stable by the 
new constitution of 1270, and the recognition in 1292 of the 
complete internal autonomy of the city by the count of Schauen- 
burg. The exclusion of the handicraftsmen from the Rath led, 
early in the x5th century, to a rising of the craft gilds against 
the patrician merchants, and in 14x0 they forced &e latter to 
recognize the authority of a committee, of burghers, which 
concluded with the senate the so-called First Recess ; there 
were, however, fresh outbursts in 1458 and 1483, which were 
settled by further compromises. In 1461 Hamburg did homage 
to Christian 1 . of Denmark, as heir of the Schauenburg counts ; 
but the suzerainty of Denmark was merely nominal and soon 
repudiated altogether; in 1510 Hamburg was made a free 
imperial city by the emperor Maximilian I. 

In 1529 the Reformation was definitively established in 
Hamburg by the Great Recess of the 19th of February, which 
at the same time vested the government of the city in Rath, 
together with the three colleges of the Oberalten, the Forty-eight 
^increased to 60 in 1685) and the Hundred and Forty-four 
(increased to 180). The ordinary burgesses consisted of the 
freeholders and the master-workmen of the gilds. In 1536 
Hamburg joined the league of Schmalkalden, for which error 
it had to pay a heavy fine in 1547 when the league had been 
defeated. During the same period the Lutheran zeal of the 
citizens led to the expulsion of the Mennonites and other Pro- 
testant sects, who founded Altona. The loss this brought to 
the city was, however, compensated for by the immigration of 
Protestant refugees from the Low Countries and Jews from 
Spain and Portugal. In 1549, too, the English merclmnt 
adventurers removed their staple from Antwerp to Hamburg. 

The 17th century saw notable developments. Hamburg had 
established, so early as the 16th century, a regular postal service 
with certain cities in the interior of Germany, f.g. Leipzig and 
Breslau ; in 16x5 it was included in the postal system of Turn 
and Taxis. In 1603 Hamburg received a code of laws regulating 
exchange, and in X619 the bank was established. In 1615 the 
Neustieult was included within the city walls. During the Thirty 
Years’ War the city received no direct harm ; but the ruin of 
Germany reacted upon its prosperity, and the misery of the lower 
orders led to an agitation against the Rath, In 1685, at the 
invitation of the popular leaders, the Danes appeared before 
Hamburg demanding the traditional homage ; they were 
repulsed, but the internal troubles continued, culminating in 
1708 in the victory of the democratic factions. The imperial 
government, however, intervened, and in 1712 the “Great 
Recess” established durable good relations between the Rath 
and the commonalty. Frederick I V. of Denmark, who had seized 
the opportunity to threaten the city (17 ?2), was bought off with 
a ransom of 246,000 Reichsthaler, Denmark, however, only 
finally renounced her claims the treaty of Gottorp in 1768, 
and in 1770 Hamburg was admitted for the first time to a repre- 
sentatipn in the diet of the empire. 

The trade of Hamburg received its first great impulse in 1783, 
when the United States, by the treaty of Paris, became an in- 
dependent, power. Fr^ this time dates its first direct inari* 
time commnnica^n with America. . Its commerce was furl^er 


eactended and developed by ^the French occupation of Holland 

*795* when the, Dutch trade was largely directed to its. port. 
The French v.Reydlution^a^ the insecurity of ttie pbUtiqal 
situation however^ exercised a depressing and retarding effect. 
The wars which ensued, the closing of continental ports agai^t 
English trade, the occupation of the city ^ter the disastrous 
battle of Jena, and p^tilence within its walls brought about a 
severe commercial crisis and caused a serious decline in its 
prosperity. Moreover, the great contributions levied by 
Napoleon on the city, the plundering of its bank by Davoust, and 
the burning of its prosperous suburbs inflicted wounds from 
which the city but slowly xecovered* Under the long peace 
which followed the close of the Napoleonic wars, its trade gradu- 
ally revived, fostered by the declaration of independence of 
South and Central America, with both of which it energetically 
opened dose commercial relations, and by the introduction of 
steam navigation. The first steamboat was seen on the Elbe on 
the 17th of June 1816 ; in 1826 a regular steam oxnmunication 
was opened with London ; and m 1856 the first direct steamship 
line linked the port with the United States. The great fire (Of 
1842 (5th-8th of May) laid in waste the greatest part of the 
business quarter of the city and caused a temporary interruption 
of its commerce. The city, however, soon rose from its ashes, 
the ^urches were rebuilt and new streets laid out on a scale of 
considerable magnificence. In x866 Hamburg joined the North 
German Confederation, and in 1871, while remaining outside 
the Zollverein, became a constituent state of the German empire. 
In 1883-1888 the works for the Free Harbour were completed, 
and on the i8th of October x888 Hamburg joined the Customs 
Union (Zollverein). In 1892 the cholera raged within its walls, 
carried off 8500 of its inhabitants, and caused considerable losses 
to its commerce and industry ; but the visitation was not without 
its salutary fruits, for an improved drainage system, better 
hospital accommodation, and a purer water-supply have since 
combined to make it one of the healthiest commercial cities of 
Europe. 

Further details about Hamburg wiu bo found in the following 
works : O. C. Gaedechens, Histomehe Topographie der Freien und 
Hansestadt Hamburg (1880) ; E. H.. Wichmann, Heimatskunde von 
Hamburg (iS 6 ^) ; W. Melhop, Histonsche Topographie der Freien 
und Hansestadt Hamburg von /tfSo-iSgj (iS<) 6 ) ; \V\im ^Hamburgiseke 
Gesetee und Verordnungen (i889>-i89^ ; and W. von Melle. Das ham^ 
burgische Staatsrecht (7893). There are many valuable oiheial 
pulflicalions wliich may be consulted, among these being : Statistik 
des hamhurgisohen Staates (1867-1904) ; Hamhurgs Handel und 
Schiffahrt (1847-1903) ; the yearly Hamburgischer Staatskalender ; 
and Jahfbuch der Hamburger wissenschaftlichen Anstalten, See also 
Hatnhurg und seine Bauten (1890) ; H. Benrath, LokalfUhrer durch 
Hamburg und Umgebungen (1904) ; and the consular reports by 
Sir William Ward, H.B.M.'s consul-general at Hamburg, to whom 
the author is indebted for great assistance in compiling this article. 

For the history of Hamburg see the Zeitschnft des Vereins fUr 
hamburgische Geschichte (1841, fob); G. Dehio, Geschichte des BrZ' 
bistums Hamburg-Bremen (Berlin, 1877) ; the Hamburgisches 
Urkundenbuch (1842), the Hamburgische Chroniken (1852- 1861), 
and the Chronica der Stadt Hamburg bis 1^57 of Adam Tratzigei 
(1865), all tliree edited by J. M. Lappenberg ; the Btiefsammlung 
des hanibuf^chen Superlntendenten Joachim Westphal 1330^^375% 
edited by C.' H. W. Sillem (1903) ; Gallois, Geschichte der Stadt 
Hamburg (1853-1856) ; K. Koppmann, Aus Hamhurgs Vergangenheit 
(1885), and Rammereirechnungen der Stadt Hamburg (1869-1894) ; 
H. w. C. Hublie, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Stadt Hamburg (1897) ; 
C. Mdnckeberg, Geschichte der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. 
(1885) ; E. H. Wlchmaun, Hamburgische Geschichte in Dur$iellungen 
aus alter und neuer Zeit (1889) ; and K. Bollheimcr, Ze'ittafeln der 
hamburgischen Geschichte (1895). 

HAMDAnI, in full Ab^ Maqommed ul-Hasan ibn AijiMAD 
IBN Ya’qOb ul-HambanI (d. 945), Arabian geographer, al$o 
known as Ibn ik. Little is known of him except that 
be belonged to g family of Yemen, was held in repute as a 
grammarian in his own country,, wrote much poetry,, compiled 
astronomic^ tableg, devoted most of his life to the study cjf the 
ancient history, and geography of Arabia, and died^in prison at 
Sana in 945. His Geography of the ArMan Peninsida (Kiidb 
Jazlrat tdrArah) is by far the most important work on the 
subject After being used in pianuscript by A. Sprenger in his, 
Porf- uni Rfiiserouten des Orients (Lei^ig, 1864) and further 
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in his Alie G$opaiphi$ AfMm (Bern, 1^5), it WM edited by 
D. H. MiUler (Leiden, 1^84; of. A/8^enger’tt oiitieisin in 
Ziiiscknfi der deuUdm mrgmliMischik' Gesdkchufi,^ 
pp. 36 x* 394). Htidi ha» also been wtittlen on Ibis nrork by £. 
Glem in his varhMm publications on abeient Arabia. Tte other 
gpreat work of Hamdftnl is the IMU (Grown) cotioemihg the 
genealogies of the Himyarites and the wars of their kings in ten 
volumes. ^ Of this, part 8, on the citadels and oasdes of south 
Arabia^ has been edited and annotated by D. H. Muller in 
Burgen und ScMosstf (Vienna, i879*>x88x). 

For other works said tO have be^ writteh by Hamdisil cf. C. 
Fiagel’s Di$ gfamuMdiUhm SnhuUn dm Arabtf (Leipsig, .t86a), 
pp. 220-221. (G. W.X) 

HAMEUN, FRANCOIS ALPH0N8B (1796-1864), fVench 
admiral, was born at Pont T^v^que on the and of September 
1796. He went to sea with his uncle, J. F. E. HameUn, in the< 
*‘V6nu8** frigate in 1806 as cabin boy. The “ Vdnus*' was 
part of the French squadron in the Indian Oceaii, and young 
Hamelin had an opportunity of seeing much active service. 

in company with another and a smaller vessel, captured 
did English frigate '' Ceylon ** in i8to, biit was immediately 
afterwards captured herself by the Boadic^a/’ under Com* 
modore Rowley (1765-X842). Young HameUn was a prisoner of 
war for a short time. He returned to France in z8xi. On the 
fall of the Empire he had better fortune than most of the 
Napoleonic officers who were turned ashore. In 2821 he became 
lieutenant, and in 2823 took part in the French expedition under 
the duke ol Angoulllme into Spain. In z8a8 he was appointed 
captain of the Action,’’ and was engaged till 1831 on the coast 
of Algiers and in the conquest of tte town and country. His 
first command as flag officer was in the Pacific, where he showed 
much tact durmg tim dispute over the Marquesas Islands with 
England in 1844. He was promoted vico*admira] in 1848. 
During the Crimean War he commanded in the Black Sea, and 
co-operated with Admiral DundaS in tlie bombardment of 
Sevastopol 17th of October 1854. His relations with his English 
colleague were not very cardial. On the 7th of December 1854 
he was promoted admiral. Shortly afterwards he was recalled 
to France, and was named minister of marine. His administra- 
tion lasted till i860, and was remarkable for the expeditipns 
to Italy and China organized under his directions; but it was 
even more notable for the energy shown in adopting and 
developing the use of armour, The launch of the Gloire ** 
in 1859 set the example of constructing sea*going ironclads. 
The first English ironclad, the “ Warrior,*’ was designed as 
an answer to the “ Gloire.” When Napoleon HI. made his first 
concession to Liberal opposition, Admiral Hamelin was one of 
the ministers sacrificed. He held no further command, and died 
on the loth of January 1864. 

RAMELN, a" town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, at the confluence of the Weser and Hamel, 33 m. S.W. 
of Hoover, on the line to Altenbeken, which here effects a 
junction with railways to Lolme and Brunswick. Pop. (1905) 
20,736. It has a venerable appearance and has many interesting 
and picturesque houses. The chief public buildings of interest 
are the minster, dedicated to St Boniface and restored in 1870- 
1875 ; the town hall ; the so-called Rattenfangerhaus (rat- 
catcher’s house) with mural frescoes illustrating tlw legend (see 
below) ; arid the Hochzeitshaus (wedding house) with beautiful 
gables. There are classical, modem and commercial schools. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of paper, leather, 
chemicals and tobacco, sugar refining. Shipbuilding and salmon 
fishing. By the steamlioats on the Wes^ there is communication 
with Karlshafen and Minden. In order to avoid the dangerbus 
part of the river near the town a chanrifel was cut in 1734, the 
repairing and deepenipg of which, begun fh 1868, was completed 
in 1873. Weser is here crossed by an Iron susperision bridge 
830 ft. ib length, supported by a pier erecti^ on an island in m 
middle bf the river. 

The older name of Hamelh was Hamelba br Hamefowe, and 
the town bwet its origin to an abbey. It existed as a town la 
early as the iith century, and in 1259 it was sold by the abtxit 


iif fWda to tbebttbop^if MMen, 

f^rotiictioli of the ddkes of Bronswidk;. About 1540 tto Reforma- 
tion gained an entrance into the town>^hkh was taken by bbth 
{Nttims during the Thirty Yearn* War. fc 175^ it capitulated 
to the Frmch, whD> However, vacated it in the following ^e^. 
Its fortifioailaens w strengthened in 1766 by the erectibn of 
Fort Ctoge, m an eminence to the west of the town, across the 
river. On ^ capitulation of the Hanoverian army iri 1803 
Hameln feR into the luuids of the French ; it was retaken by 
the Prussians in 1806, but> bfter the battle of Jena, ^airi pas^d 
to the French) trim disman^ed the fortifications and incorporated 
the town in the kingdom of Westj^alia. Iri 1814 it again became 
Hanoverian, but m 1866 fell with that kingdom to RruSsia. 

Legmd of the Pied Piper.— Umltln is famed as the scerie^of 
the myth of the piper of Hameln. According to the l^end, 
the town in the year 1284 was infested by a terrible plsgue of 
rats. One day there aRieared upon the scene a piper clad in 
a fantastic suit, who offered, fbr a certain sum of mbriey to charm 
all the vermm into the Weser. His conditions were agreed to, 
but after he had fulfilled his promise the inhabitants, on the 
ground that he was a sorcerer, declined to fulfil their part of the 
bargain, whereupon on the 26th of June he reappeared in the 
streets of the town, and putting his pipe to his lips began a soft 
and curious strain. This drew all the children after him and 
he led them out of the town to the Koppdbetg hill, in the side 
of which a door suddenly opened, by which he fentered and the 
children after him, all but one who was lame and could not 
follow fast enough to reach the door before it shut again. Some 
trace the origin of the legend to the Children'’s Crusade of t2ti ; 
others to an abduction of childien; and others to a dancing 
mania which seized upon some of the young people of Hameln 
who left the town on a mad pilgrimage from which they never 
returned. For a considerable time the town dated its public 
documents from the event. The story is the subject of a poem 
by Rqbcrt Browning, and also of one by Julius Wolff. Curious 
evidence that the story rests on a basis of truth is given by the 
fact that the Koppelberg is not one of the imposing hills by which 
Hameln is surrounded, but no more than a slight elevation of 
the ground, barely high enough to hide the children from view 
as they left the town. 

See C. Langlotz, Geschichte der Stadt Hameln (Hameln, 1888 fol.) ; 
Spreiiger, Geschichie der Stadt .Hameln (1861); O. Meinardus, Der 
historisohe Kern der Rattenfdngersage (Hameln, 1882) ; Jostes, Der 
Rattenfdnger von Hameln (Bonn, 1885 ) ; and S. Baring-Gould, 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (1868). 

HAMERLINO, ROBERT (1830-2889), Austrian poet, was bom 
at Kirchenberg-am-Walde iri Lower Austria, on the 24th of 
March 1830, of humble parentage. He early displayed a genius 
for poetry and his youthful attempts at dram^ excited the 
interest and admiration of some influential persons. Owing to 
their assistance young Hamerling was enabled to attend the 
gymnasium in Vienna and subsequently the university. In 
1848 he joined the student’s legion, which played so conspicuous 
a part in the revolutions of the capital, and in 1849 shared in the 
defence of Vienna against the imperialist troops of Prince 
Windischgr&tz, and after the collapse of the revolutionary 
movement he was obliged to hide for a long time to escape 
arrest. For the next few years he diligently pursued his studies 
in natural science and philosophy, and in 1655 was appointed 
master at the gymnasium at Trieste. For many years he battled 
with ill-health, and in .1866 retired On a pension, which in acknow- 
ledgment of his literary labouis was increased by the goverriirient 
to a sum sufficient to enable him to live without care until, his 
death at his villa in Stiftingstal near Graz, on the 13th of July 
1889. Hamerling was one of the mqst rexriarkable/of ' the^ poets 
of the modern Austrian school ; his inrngination was rich and 
his poetns are full of life and colour. Sis most popular poem, 
Akasverin Rom (x866), of which the emperbt Nieto is the central 
figure, shows at its best the author’s brilliant talent for descrip- 
tion. Axriong his Other works may be mentioiied Venue im 
Exit (1858)1; Der KSnig oan Sion (1869), which is generally 
regarded as his masterpiece f Die sieben TodsUnden (1872):; 
Blotter im Winie ; Homuncidus (z888) ; Amor und 
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Hi« novel, Aspma <1876) gives a finely^mnii 
description of the .Pericleian oge» bist; like bis twigedy DmUm 
mi Robespime. (<870), is somewhat. showii^ that 

HamerUng’s ^nius^ th(^gh rich in imagmai^i was tU-snited 
for the realistic presentation of character. r ^ 

A pepalar edition of Hamerling's wotVs hi. 4 onr votomes was 
published by M. M. Babenlechner (Hamburg, tgop); For the poet*a 
fife. See his autobiographical writings,, Ftohoiisn fimnw Lehfn^UgeY- 
(1889) and iikrjahv$ 4 $¥ L&be (1890) ; ahtt M. M. when- i 
lechner, Mam$rlingt Leben tmd seine Weeke^i, (Hamburg, 1896) ; 
a; short biography by the same (Dresden, ; K. H. Klelnert, 
JR, Hamerling, ein Diehiter dsr Sch&nheti ;(Haiiib|irgji 2889) ! A. Polaer, 
Hamerting^ sein Wesen und Wifhen (Hamburg, 1899). 

HAMSBTOH, PHILIP GILBERT (1854-3^894), English artist 
and author, was bom at Laneside, near Shaw, close to Oldham, 
on the loth of September x834. His mqther died at his birth, 
and having lost his father ten years aftervwds; he was educated 
privately under the direction of bis guardians. His first literary 
attempt, a volume of i^ems, proving unsuccessful, he devoted 
himself for a time entirely to landscape painting, encamping 
out of doors in the Highlands, where he eventually rented the 
island of Innistrynych, upon which he settled with his wife, a 
French lady, in 1858. Discovering after a time that his qualifica- 
tions were rather those of an art critic than of* a painter he 
removed to the neighbourhood of his wife’s relatives in France, 
where he produced his Painter^s Camp in the Highlands (1863), 
which obtained a great success and prepared the way for his 
standard work on Etching and Etchers (1866). In the following 
year he published a book, entitled Con/rm^^rcry French Painters, 
and in i868 a continuation, Painting in France after the Decline 
of Classicism. He had meanwhile become art critic to the 
Saturday Review, a position which, from the burden it laid upon 
him of frequent visits to England, he did not long retain. He 
proceeded (1870) to establish an art journal of own, The 
Portfolio, a monthly periodical, each number of which consisted 
of a monograph upon some artist or group of artists, frequently 
written and always edited by him. The discontinuance of his 
active work as a painter gave him time for more general literary 
composition, and he successively produced The Intellectual Life 
(1873), perhaps the best known anamost valuable of his writmgs ; 
Round my Houses (1876), notes on French society by a resident ; 
and Modern Frenchmen (1879), admirable ^ort biographies. 
He also wrote two novels, Wenderhqlme (1870) and Marmorne 
(1878). In 1884 Human Intercourse, SiXioXhox valuable volume 
of essays, was published, and shortly afterwards Hamerton 
began to write his autobiography, which he brought down to 
1858. In 1882 he issued a finely illustrated work on the technique 
of the great masters of various arts, under the title of The 
Graphic Arts, and three years later another splendidly illustrated 
volume, Landscape, which traces the influence of landscape upon 
the mind of man. His last hooks were : Portfolio Papers (1889) 
and French and English (X889). In 1891 his removed to. the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and died suddenly on the 4th of 
November 1894, occupied to the last with his labours on The 
Portfolio and other writings on art. 

In 1896 ivas published Philip Gilbert Hamerton : an Auto» 
biography, jSj^t-jSsS \ and a Memoir by his Wife, 

HAMI,a town in Chinese, Turkestan, otherwise called Kamil, 
Komul or Kamul, situated on the southern slopes of the Tian- 
Shan mountains, and on the northern verge , of the Great Gobi 
desert, in 4a® 48' N., 93® 28' E., at a bei^t above sea-lcvel of 
3150 ft. The town is first mentioned in Chinese history in the 
ist century, under the name I-wu-lu, and said to be situated 
1000 Us north of the fortress Yii-men-kuan, and to be tlie Jkoy 
to the western countrie.?^ This evidently referred, to its advanta- 
geous position, lying as it did in a fertile tra^t, gt the point 
of convergence of two main routes, runnii^ nprth and south of 
the Tian-Shah iajid, c^^ecting China ytim the west. It; was 
taken by CJiJnei^ in A-p. .73 from the Hiungpu (the ancient 
ismbitants of Mo^li^), and xhade a military station. It next 
M ihtp the brads of tl^ Uighurs .or pastern Turks, who made 
it of chief Wns and 1^ it for several centuriesA aPd 

whose des^hdants are said; .to liyoi ihere now. From the 7th 


to the nth century I-wu-lu: is said to have home the name of 
Igti m* I*€hu, under the former of which names it is spoken ol by 
the Qiinese Hsiian tsai^y who passed through ft bt the 

7th century. The name Ham! is nret met m the Chinese 
pr History of the Mongol Dynasty,” but the name more 
g^erally used there is Homidi or Komi-li; Marco Polo, describe 
it a^arently from hearsay, calls it tamul, and spCaks of It 
as a fruitful place inhabited by a Buddhist people of idolatrous 
and wanton habits. It was visited in 1341 oy Giovanni de 
MarignoUi, who baprined a number of both sexes there, and by 
the eivvoys of 9 iah Rukh (1420), who found a magnifiiccnt 
mosque and a convent of dervishes, in juxtaposition with a fine 
Buddhist tcsPple. Hadji Mahommed (Romusio’s friend) spe^s 
of Kamul as being in his time (r. 1550) the first Mahommedan 
city met with in travelling from China. When Benedict Goes 
traveUed through the country at the beginning of the 17th 
century, the power of the king Mahommed Khan of Kashgar 
extended over nearly the whole country at the base of the Tian- 
Shan to the Chinese frontier, indudirig Kamil. It fell under thfe 
sway of the Chinese in 1720, was lost to them in 1865 during the 
great Mahommedan rebellion, and the trade route through it 
was consequently closed, but was regained in 1873. Owing to 
its commanding position on the principal mute to tlic west, and 
its exceptional fertility, it has very frequently changed hands 
in the wars between China and her western neighbours. Hami 
is now a small town of about 6000 inhabitants, and is a busy 
trading centre. The Mahommedan population consists of 
immigrants from Kashgaria, Bokhara and Samarkand, and of 
descendants of the Uighurs. 

HAMILGAR BARCA, or Barcas (Heb. barak, '' lightning ’^), 
Carthaginian general and statesman, father of Hannibal, was 
bom soon after 270 b.c. He distinguished himself during the 
First Punic War in 247, when he took over the chief command in 
Sicily, which at this time was almost entirely in the hands of 
the Romans. Irading suddenly on the north-west of the island 
with a small mercenary force he seized a strong position on Mt. 
Ercte (Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo), and not only maintained 
himself against all attacks, but carried his raids as far as the 
coast of south Italy. In 244 he transferred his army to a similar 
position on the slopes of Mt. Eryx (Monte San Ghiliano), from 
which he was able to lend support to the besieged garrison in 
the neighbouring town of Drepanum (Trapani). By a provision 
I of the peace of 241 Hamilcar's unbeaten force was allowed to 
depart from Sicily without any token of submission. On return^ 

I ing to Africa his troops, which had been kept together only by 
I his personal authority and by the promise of good pay, broke 
i out into open mutiny when their rewards were withheld by 
Hamilcar s opponents among tlie governing aristocracy. The 
serious danger into which Carthage was brought by the failure 
of the aristocratic generals was averted by Hamikar, whom 
I the government in this crisis could not but reinstate. By the 
power of his personal influence among the mercenaries and the 
surrounding Africanpeoples, and by superior strategy, he speedily 
crushed the revolt (237). After ^is success Haz^car enjoyed 
such influence among the popular and patriotic party that his 
opponents could not prevent him being raised to a virtual 
dictatorship. After recruiting and training a new army in 
some Numidiaa forays he Irf on his own responsibility an 
expedition into Spain, where he hoped to gain a new pipire to 
compensate Cartlu^ lor the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, and to 
serve as a basis for a campaign of vengeance against the Romans 
(236). In eight years 1 ^ force of arms and diplomacy he secured 
an extensive territory in Spain, but his preihature death in bkttle 
(228) prevented him from completing the conquest. Hamilcar 
stood out far above the Carthaginians of his age in militar}’’ and 
diplomatic skiU and in strength of patriotism ; in these qualities 
be was surpassed only by ;his son Hannit^ whom he had 
imbued, with his own deep hatred of Rome .and trained to be 
his successor in the conflict. 

This Hamilcar has been confused with another general who 
succeeded to the command of the 'CaHhaginfans in the First Punic 
War, rad ad^r successes at Thetma and Drepanum was defeated at 
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B^nmini (356 B.c.y. Subtootteatly, ap«rt Mm niidcllfid opmtioiw 
uaiBHt HcgidM, nothiai ia certainly kmmu of him, Bor ©thert 
of the name see Cakihaob, Sicily, . damcm Dtciwtmy, 

So far as tho name itseu is concerned^ Jlfwcaf ift perhaps the same as 
Melharth. the Tyrian ffod. 

See FolybiusS f Cornelius Nepos, Vita Namkari$i AppianV 
H§9 Hispanicas, ehs. 4* 5 l Diodorus, Eftcerpta^ xxiv„ wev^ O,, 
Meltzor, Ge^chichte dev Kainha%ef (Berlin, 1877), li. Ato I^Niq 
WAkS. (MeO.BeC.) 

HAMILTON, the name of a famous Scottish family. Chief 
among the legends still clinging to this important family is that 
which gives a descent from the house of Beaumont, a hranch 
of which is stated to have held the manor of Hamilton in 
Ldeestershire ; and it is argued that the three anquefoils of 
the Hamilton shield bear some resemblance to the single cinque- 
foil of the Beaumonts. In face of this it has been recently shown 
that the single cinquefoil was also borne by the Umfravilles of 
Northumberland, who appear to have owned a place called 
Hamilton in that county. It may be pointed out that Simon 
de Montfort, the great earl of Leicester, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the Beaumonts, obtained about 1245 the wardship I 
of Gilbert de Umfraville, second carl of Angus, and it b con- I 
ceivable that this name Gilbert may somehow be responsible 
for the legend of the Beaumont descent, seeing that the first 
authentic ancestor of the Hamiltons is one Walter FitzGilbert. 
He first appears in 1294-1295 as one of the witnesses to a charter 
by tames, the high steward of Scotland, to the monks of Paisley \ 
and in 1296 his name appears in the Homage Roll ai Walter 
FitzGilbert of “ Hameldone.” Who this Gilbert of ‘‘ Hamel- 
done may have l^en is uncertain, but the fact must be faced/’ 
Mr John Anderson points out (Scots Peerage, iv, 346) "that in 
a charter of the 12th of December 1272 by Thomas of Cragyn 
or Craigie to the monks of Paisley of his church of Craigie in 
Kyle, there appears as witness a certain * Gilbert de Hameldun 
clericus,^ whose name occurs along with the local clergy of 
Inverkip, Blackball, Paisley and Dunoon. He was therefore 
protebly also a cleric of the same neighbourhood/ and it is 
significant that ‘Walter FitzGilbert* appears first in that 
district in 1294 and in 1296 is described as son of Gilbert de 
Hameldone. . . .** Walter FitzGilbert took some part in tlie 
affairs of his time. At first he joined the English patty but after 
Bannockburn went over to Bruce, was knighted and subse- 
quently received the barony of (idzow. His younger son John 
was father of Alexander Hamilton who acquired the lands of 
Innerwick by marriage, and from him descended a certain 
Thomas Hamilton, who acquired the lands of Priestficld early 
in the 16th century. Another Thdmas, grandson of this last, 
who had with others of his house followed Queen Mary and 
with them had been restored to royal favour, became a lord of 
session as Lord Priestfield. Two of his younger sons enjoyed 
also this legal distinction, while the eldest, Thomas, was made 
an ordinary lord of session as early as 1592 and was eventually 
created earl of Haddington (q,v,). It is interesting to note that 
the ^h earl of Haddington by his marriage with Lady Maigarct 
Leslie brought for a time the earldom of lathes to the Hamiltons 
to be added to their already numerous titles. 

Sir “ David FhzWalter FitzGilbert,” who carried on the 
main line of the Hamiltons, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross (1346) and treated as of great importance, being 
ransomed, it is stated, for a large sum of money ; in 1371 and 
1373 he was one of the barons m the parliament. Of tire four 
sons attributed to him David succeeded in the representation 
of the family, Sir John Hamilton of F^altoun was ancestor 
of the Hamiltons of Preston, and Walter is stated to have been 
progenitor of the Hamiltons of Gambushieith and Sanquhar in 
Ayrshire. 

David Hamilton, the first appsirenBy to describe himself as 
lord of Cadzow, died before 1392, leaving four or five sons> from 
whom deicendi^ the Hamiltons of Bathgate and of Bai^wie, 
and perluq^s also of Udstown, to which last belong the lords 
BeUiavcn, 

Sir John Hamilton of Cadsow/ the eldest son, was twice a 
prisoner in Eng^nd, but beyond this little is known of him ; 


evenihe idate of his death Is uOotfwh. Hi8 ttro yetainger aiOhs 
tore stsited to Mive been fd^dexs of the houses of Dtlserf and 
Raploch.' ‘His eldest son, James Hamilton of Cadzow, like his 
tamer and great-grandfatner; visited England as a prisoner, 
being one o! the hostages for the king’d ransom. Pram him the 
Hamiltons of SilveftonhiH and the lords Hanlon of ^Zh^tell 
da!m descent, aixibng the morip .distinguished members of* the: 
former branch being General Sir tan iStmilton, KiC.B. James 
Hamilton was succeeded by his eldest son Sir James Hamtoit 
of Cadzow, who was created in 1445 an heredita^ lord Of parlki** 
ment, and was thereafter known as Lord Hamilton. He had 
allied himself dome years before with the great house qf Ppudas 
by marriage with Euphemia, wido# of the 5th earl m 
and was ^ at first one of its most pow^ful Supporters ' in the 
struggle with James H. Later, however^ he obtained the royal 
favour and married about 1474 Mary, sister of James III. and 
widow 6f Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran. Of this marriage was 
bom James, second L^d Hamilton, who as a near relative took 
an active part in the arrangements at the marriage of James IV. 
with Margaret Tudor; being rewarded on the same day (the 
8th of August X503) with the earldom of Arran. A champion 
in the lists he was scarcely so successful as a leader of men, his 
struggle with the Douglases being destitute of any great martial 
achievement. Of his many illegitimate children Sir James 
Hamilton of Finnart, beheaded in 1540, was ancestor of the 
Hamiltons of Gilkerscleugh ; and John, archbishop of St Andrews, 
hanged by his Protestant enemies, was ancestor of the Hamfltoris 
of Blair, and is said also to have been ancestor of Hamilton of 
London, baronet. James, second earl of Arran, son of the first 
earl by his second wife Janet Beaton, was chosen governor to 
the little Queen Mary, being nearest of kin to the throne through 
his grandmother, though the question of the validity, of his 
mother's marriage was by no means settled. He held the 
governorship till 1554, having in 1549 been granted the duchy 
of Ch&tellerault in France. In his policy he was, vacillating 
and eventually he retired to France, being absent during the 
three momentous years prior to the deposition of Mary. On his 
return he headed the queenJs party, his property suffering in 
consequence. He was succeeded in the title in 1579 by his eldest 
son James, whose qualities were such that he was even proposed 
as a husband for Queen Elizabeth, but unfortunately he soon after 
became insane, his brother John, afterwards first marquess of 
Hamilton, administering the estates. From the third son, Claud, 
descends the duke of Abercorn, heir male of the house of 
Hamilton. 

The first marquess of Hamilton had a natural son, Sir John 
Hamilton of Lettrick, who was legitimated in z6oo and was 
ancestor of the lords Batgany, His two legitimate sons were 
James, 3rd marquess and first duke of Hamuton, and William, 
who succeeded his brother as 2nd duke and was in turn 
succeeded under the special remainder contained in the patent of 
dukedom, by his niece Anne, duchess of Hamilton, who was 
married in i6g6 to William Douglas, earl of Selkirk. The history 
of the descendants of this marriage belongs to the great house 
of Douglas, the 7th duke of Hamilton becoming the male repre- 
sentative and chief of the house of Douglas, earls of Angus. 

The above mentioned Claud Hamilton, who with his brother, 
the first marquess, had taken so large a part in the cause of 
Qtieeh Mary, was created a lord of parliament as Lord Paisley 
in 1587. He had five sons, of whom three settled in Ireland, 
Sir Claud being ancestor of the Hamiltons of Beltrim and Sir 
Frederick, distinguished in early life in the Swedish wars, being 
ancestor of the viscounts B03me. 

James, the eldest son of Lord Paisley, found favotir with 
James VI. and was created in 1603 Lord Of Abercorn, md three 
years later was advanced in the peer^e as earl of Abercorn 
and lotd of Paisley, Hamiltbkl, Moiintcastell an^KSpa^ck. His 
eldest son James, 2nd earl of Abercorn, eyentu^ly heir 
the house of Hamilton and successbr to the diikeqom of Qbatlri* 
lerault, was created in his father’s lifetime l0|^ of Strahi^ in 
Ireland, blit he resigned this ti;fle in 1633 in faVotir of his b^ptber 
Claud, whose grandson, Claud, 5th Lord Strabane, Sbccieeaed 





eventually as 4th earl of Abercora. This earl> taking the side 
of James Il./was with him m Ireland, his estate and title being 
afterwards forfeited, while his kinsman Gustarus Hamilton, 
afterwards first Lord Boyne, raised several seganents for William 
IlL, and greatly distinguished himself in the service of that 
monardi. His brother Charles, 5th earl of Abercom, who 
obtained a reversal of the attaind^, died without issue surviving 
in 1701 when the titles passed to ln^ kinsman James Hamilton, 
grandson of Sir George Hamilton of Donakmg in Ireland and 
great-grandson of the first earl. This branra, most faithful 
to the house of Stuart, counted among its many members 
distinguished in militaiy annals Count Andiony Hamilton, 
author of the Mimoms 4 u comte d$ Gramont and brother of “ la 
belle Hamilton.” James, 6th earl of Abercom (whose brother 
William was ancestor of Hamilton of the Mount, baronet), was a 
partizan of William III., and obtained in 1701 the additional 
Irish titles of lord of Mountcastle and viscount of Strabane. 

The 8th earl of Abercom, who was summoned to the Irish 
house of peers in his father’s lifetime as Lord Mountcastle, was 
created a peer of Great Britain in 1786 as Viscount Hamilton 
of HamQton in Leicestershire, and renewed the family’s connexion 
with Scotland by repurchasing the barony of Duddingston 
and later the lordship of Paisley. His nephew and successor 
was created marquess of Abercom in 1790, and was father of 
James, zst duke of Abercom. 

See the article Hamilton and Other articles on the different 
branches of the family (0.^ Haddington and Belhaven) in Sir J. B. 
Paul’s edition of Sir R. I^tiglas's Puvagt 0/ Scotland; and also 
G. Marshall, Guide to Heraldry and Genealogy, 

HAMILTON, MARQUESSES AND DUKES OF. The holders 
of these titles descended from Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow, 
who was made an hereditary lord of paurliandent in 1445, kis lands 
and baronies at the same time being erected into the '' lordship ” 
of Hamilton. His first wife Euphemia, widow of the 5th earl 
of Douglas, died in 1468, and probably early in 1474 he married 
Mary, daughter of King James II. and widow of Thomas Boyd, 
carl of Arran; the consequent nearness of the Hamiltons to 
the Scottish crown gave them very great weight in Scottish 
affairs. The first Lord Hamilton has been frequently confused 
with his father. James Hamilton of Cadzow, who was one of the 
hostages in England for the payment of James l.’s ransom, 
and is sometimes represented as surviving until 1451 or even 
1479, whereas he certainly died, according to evidence brought 
forward by J. Anderson in The Scots Peerage, before May 1441. 

J ames, 2nd Lord Hamilton, son of the 1st lord and J^incess 
lary, was created earl of Arran in 1503 ; and his son James, 
who was regent of Scotland from 1542 to 1554, received in 
February 1549 a grant of the duchy of Chktellerault in 
Poitou. 

John, ist marquess of Hamilton {c, 1542-1604), third son 
of James Hamilton, 2nd earl of Arran {q.v,) and duke of Ch&tel- 
lerault, was given the abbe^ of Arbroath in 1551. In politics 
he was largely under the influence of his energetic and un- 
scrupulous younger brother Claud, afterwards Baron Paisley 
(r. 1543-1622), ancestor of the dukes of Abercom. The brothers 
were the real heads of the house of Hamilton, their elder brother 
Arran beirig insane. At first hostile to Mary, they later became 
her devoted partisans. Their uncle, John Hamilton, archbishop 
of St Andrews, natural son of the ist earl of Arran, was restored 
to his consistorial jurisdiction by Mary in 1566, and in Mav of 
the next year he divorced Bothwell from his wife. Lord daud 
met Mary on her escape from Lochleven and escorted her to 
Hamilton palace. Jolm appears to have been in France in 
1568 when the battle of Lan^ide was fought, and it was probably 
daud who commanded Mary’s vanguard in the battle. Wim 
others of the queen’s party they were forfeited by the parliament 
and sought l^eir reven^ on the regent Murray; Although 
the Hamiltons disavowed all connexion with Murray’s murdmr, 

J ames Hamiltbn of Bol^wellhaugh, he had been provided wiUi 
orse luid weapons by the abbot of Axbrokth, and it was at Hamil- 
ton that he sought refuge after tihe deed. Archbi^p Hamilton 
was hanged at Stirling in 1571 for alleged com^idty m the 


murder of Dandey , and is said to have admitted thdt he was a 
psity to the murder of Murray. At the pacification of Pwrth 
in 1573 the Hamiltons abandonied Mary’s cause, and a racem^ 
ciliation with the Douglases was sealed by Lord John’s marriage 
with Margaret, daughter of the 7th Lord Glatnis, a cousin of 
the regent Morton. Sir William Douglas of Lochleven, however^ 
persistently soiwht his liie in revenge for the murder of Murray 
until, on ms refusal to keep the peace, be was imprisoned. On 
the uncertain evidence extracted from the aasasam by torture, 
the Hanultons had been credited with a share in the mur^r of 
the regent Lennox in 1571. In 1579 proceedings against them 
ferr these two crimes; were resumed, ai^ when they escaped to 
England their lands and titles were seized by their pditical 
enemies, James Stewart becoming earl of Arran. John Hamilton 
presently dissociated himself from the policy of .his brother 
Claud, who continued to plot for Spanish intervention oh behalf 
of Mary ; and Cathblic plotters are even said to have suggested 
his murder to procure the succession of his brother. Hamilton 
had at one time been credited with the lu>pe of marrying 
Mary ; his desires now centred on the peaceful enjoyment of hiS 
estates. With other Scottish exiles he crossed border in 
1585 and marched on Stirling ; he wp admitted on Uie 4th of 
November and formally reconciled with James VI., with whom 
he was thenceforward on the friendliest terms. Gaud returned 
to Scotland in 15^, and the abbey of Paisley was erected into a 
temporal barony in his favour in 1587. Much of his later years 
was spent in strict retirement, his son being authorized to act 
for him in 1598. John was created marquess of Hamilton and 
Lord Evan in 1599, and died on the 6th of April 1604. 

His eldest surviving son James, 2nd marquess of Hamilton 
{c. 1589-1625), was created baron of Innerdale and earl of 
Cambridge in the peerage of England in 1619, and these honours 
descended to his son James, who in 1643 created duke of 
Hamilton (q.v,). William, 2nd duke of Hamilton (1616-1651), 
succeeded to the dukedom on his brother’s execution in 
He was created earl of Lanark in 1639, 
became secretary of state in Scotland. Arrested at Oxford by 
the king’s orders in 1643 for “concurrence” with Hamilton, 
he effected his escape and was temporarily reconciled with the 
Presbyterian party. He was sent by the Scottish committee 
of estates to treat with Charles I. at Newcastle in 1646, when 
he sought in vain to persuade the king to consent to the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in England. On the 26th of 
September 1647 signed on behallf of the Scots the treaty with 
Charles known as the “Engagement” at Carisbrooke Castle, 
and helped to organize the second Civil War. In 1648 he fled 
to Holland, his succession in the next year to his brother’s 
dukedom making him an important personage amo^ the 
Royalist exiles. He returned to Scotland with Prince Cmrles 
in 1650, but, finding a reconciliation with Argyll impossible, 
he refused to prejudice Charles’s cause by pushing his claims, 
and lived in retirement chiefly until the Scottish invasion of 
England, when he acted as colonel of a body of his dependants. 
He died on the 12th of September 1651 from the effects of 
wounds received at Worcester. He left no male heirs, and the 
title devolved on the 1st duke’s eldest surviving daughter Anne, 
duchess of Hamilton in her own right. 

Anne married in 1656 William Douglas, carl of Selkirk (1635- 
1694), who was created duke of Hamilton in z66o on his wife’s 
petition, receiving also several of the other Hamilton peerages, 
but for his life only. The Hamilton estates had been dectem 
forfeit by Cromwell, and he himself had been fined £1606: ^He 
supported Lauderdale in the early st^es of his Scottish policy, 
in which he adopted a moderate attitude towards the Presby- 
terians but the two were soon alienated, thrbugh' the influence 
of the countess of Dysart, according to Gilb^ Burnet, who 
spent much time at Hamilton Palace in arranging ifie Hamilton 
papers. With other Scottish noblemen who resisted Lauderdale’s 
measures Hamilton was twice summoned to London to present 
his case At court, but without obtaining any result.' He was 
dismissed from the privy council m 1676, and on ‘a subsequ^t 
visit to London Charles refused to receive him. On the accession 
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tlitrfirst towter intii OBClmiibnicatkin witH tM prinoiitfOni^ 
m preiidnl over the tMAVention of ;l£<jUbingfc,:iui^ at 
his 'n^ueit, 'WhiGli.<affe(ied the Scot^^oraivn to Wffiiam and 
Mary: 'in March' His death to<dc';place at' Hdyrbod on 
the i 9 th'o£ Aprs S694. His ‘wife tarvhred until 17x6. 
.j.^AHBt'DovciAs, 4th duke of Hamilton (i658>^i7tfl), eldest 
son of the^mtoeding and of Duchess Anne, succeeded l»8inother> 
who letigpeditfae ^kedom to him in'1698, and at the acoessioa ; 
ef ^^ueen: Anne be was regarded as leader of the Scottish national 
party. He was ah opponent of the union with Eh^and, but 
nbittck of dedsion rehdered his political conduct ineffective. 
He was created dtike of Brandon ih the peerage of Great Britain 
bi' I711 ; add; on the 15th of Novembn in the following year 
he foughtdie celebrated duel with Charles Lord Mohun, narrated 
in Thackeray’s Esmmd, in which both the principals weie kiUed.. 
His son, James (i763ri7^), became 5th duke, and his grandson 
James, 6th duke of Hammim and Brandon (1724-1758), married 
the famous beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, afterwards duchess of 
Argyll. James George, 7th duke (1755-1769), became head of 
the house of Douglas on the death in 1761 of Archibald, duke 
of Douglas, whose titles but not hu estates then devolved on 
the duke of Hamilton as heir-male. Archibald’s tarodier Douglas 
(1756-1799) was the 8th duke, and when he died' childless 
the titles -passed to his uncle Archibald (1740-1819). His son 
Alexander, loth duke (1767-1852), who as marquess of Douglas 
was a great collector a^ connoisseur of books and pictures (his I 
eoUectiona realized £397,562 in 1882), was ambassador at St 
Petersburg in 1806-1807. His mter, Lady Anne Hamilton, 
was lady-in<waiting and a faithful friend to Queen CaroUnc, 
wife of George IV. ; she did not write the Secret History of the 
Court of En^ni . , < (1832) to which her name was attached. 
Wihiam Alexander, nth duke of Hamilton (1411-186:3), married 
princess Marie Amflie, daughter of Charles, grand-duke of Baden, 
and, on her mother’s aide, a cousin of Napoleon III. The title 
of duke of Ch&t^rault, granted to bis remote ancestor in 1548, 
and claimed at different times by various branches of the 
Hamilton family, was cemferred on the nth duke’s son, William 
Alexander, 12th duke of Hamilton (1845-1895), by the emperor 
of the. French in 1864. His sister. Lady Mary Douglas-Hamilton, 
married in 1869 Albert, prince of Monaco, but tlieir marriUge 
was declared invalid in 1^. She subsequently married Count 
Tassilo Fcstetics, a Hungarian noble. The 12th duke left no 
male issue and was succeeded in 1895 by his kinsman, Alfred 
DCttg^, a descendant of the 4th duke. Claud Hamilton, 1st 
Baron Paisley, brother of the lat marquess of Hamilton, was, 
as mentioaed above, ancestor of the Abercom branch of the 
Hamiltont. His son, who became earl of Abercorn in 1606, 
received among a number of other titles that of Lord Hamilton. 
This title,, and also that of Viscount Hamilton, ip the peerage 
of Great Britain, conferred on the 8th carl of Abercorn in 1786, 
are borne by tbc:dukes of Abercom, whose eldest son is usually 
styled by courtesy marquess of Hamilton, a title which was 
added to the othar family honours when the 2nd marquess of 
Abercom was raised to the dukedom in 1868. 

See John Anderson, The House of Homiftou (1623) ; HotuUton 
Papers, ed. J. Bain (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1890-1892) ; Gilbert Burnet, 
Lives of Janus and WiUtatit, dukes of JlamiUoM{i6jy); TheHamillon 
Papers relative to //ffS-riw, ed. S. R. Gardiner for the Camden 
Sooioty <1880) ! ' G. ‘E. C^aync], Complete Peerage (1887-1698) ; 
an article by. the Rev. J. Anderson in Sir .J. B. i^ufs edition of the 
Scots P<yrar«,, vol. iv. (1907). 


HAMILTON, AUXANDBB (1757-1804), American statesman 
and eepnonust, was born, , as. a (British subject, on the islaad of 
Mbtu m the West. Indies on the iitb of January ii 757 < 
caaae of good family on both sides, His fatber, James Hmnflton, 
a ^^tish merehant of St Qvisti^her, was a younger sem of 
Alexander Hamilton ;of. . Grange, Lanmiiriiire, by Elisabeth, 
daughter., of Snr,,R< .Pollpcsk. His mpjtbff, Rachael Fawcett 
(Faucette), .pf French : Hugnsnot descent, 'inarried . when veiy 
young a Dopish pnmriator. of Si. Creix, Michad Levine, 
with whom sha lived uahai^ily wboin ehe soon left, sub* 
liviagiwith: James Hamiitnni. bv.bnsband, procured 
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courtiorhadb hernaiasi^^ 

vakm M hm witli Jiim^ Hainilioii %ere long not unoossu^ta 
in ^vWest IndittL By Jajndi<^ had two* sons^ 
Aleiiii^er and Jami. Business mMotthnes havmg .canaed 
his iattiher’s bankruptcy;' mother dying in 17^. young 

Ifiamilmn im tbix)wn upon the care ofmatbrnal relatiyes at 
St Croix^ whersy in hiS' twelfth year, be entered the douating* 
house of iNkbolas Croger. Portly aiterwtol Mr Cmger> going 
abroadp 3 dEt ihe boy in charge of ihe business. The extra* 
Ordinaiy specitojens wc possess of his mercantile correspoiKleiioe 
and friradly lettm, wntten at this time/sttest an Mtonishing 
poise and matuiity of mindy and self-conscious ambition. His 
opportunities for r^hur schooling must have been very sotot; 
but he had cultivated friends who dkeemed hk talents and en- 
couraged their development, and he early formed the habits Of 
wide reading and industrious study that were to' persist through 
his life. An accomplishment later of great service to Hamilton, 
common enough in the Antilles, but very rare in the English 
continental colonies^ was a familiar command of French. In 
1772 some friends, impressed by a description by him of the 
terrible West Indian hurricane in that yeari made it possible 
for him to go to New York to complete his education. Arriving 
in the autumn of 1772, he prepared for collie at Elizabethtown, 
N.J.y and in 1774 entered King’s College (now Columbia Uni- 
versity) in New York City. His studies, however, were inter- 
rupted by the War of American Independence. 

A visit to Boston seems to have thoroughly confirmed the 
conclusion, to which reason had already led him, that he should 
cast in his fortunes with the colonists. Into their cause he threw 
himself with ardour. In 1774-1775 he wrote two influential 
anonymous pamphlets, which were attributed to John Jay ; 
they show remarkable maturity and controversial ability, and 
rank high among the political arguments of the time.^ He 
organized an artillery company, was awarded its captaincy 
on examination, won the interest of Nathanael Greene and 
Washington by the proficiency and bravery he displayed in the 
campaign of 1776 around New York Qty/ joined Washington’s 
staff in March 1777 with the rank o 7 lieutenant-colonel, and 
during four years served as his private secretary and confidential 
aide. The important duties with which he was entrusted attest 
Washington’s entire confidence in his abilities and character ; 
then and afterwards, indeed, reciprocal confidence and respect 
took the place, in their relations, of personal attachment.^ 
But Hamilton was ambitious for military glory — it was an 
ambition he never lost ; he became impatient of detention in 
what he. regarded as a position of unpleasant dependence, and 
(Feb. lyBi) he seized a slight reprimand administered by Wash- 
ington as an excuse for abandoning his staff position.^ Later 
he secured a field command, through Washington, and won 
laurels at Yorktown, where he led the American coluinn in the 

1 These facts were first definitely determined by Mrs Gertrude 
Atherton froni tl»c Danish Archives in Denmark and the West 
Indies; sec article in North American Review, Aug. 1902. vpl. 175, 
p. 229 ; and preface to her >1 Few of Hamilton's Letters (New York, 
X903)- ' 

^ These were written in answer to the widely read pamj^ts 
published over the nom de plume of “A Westchester £j| 0 wr/’ 
and now known to have been written by Samuel (17.1;.). 

Hamilton's pamphlets were entitled A Full Vlndicatlbn of the 
Measures of the Congress from the Calumnies df their Enemies/’ 
and The Farmer Refuted.” Cx>nceming them George Tidknor 
Curtis [Constitutional History of the Unitea States, i. 274) has said, 
** There are displayed in these papers a power of reasoning and 
sarcasm, a knowledge of the principles of government and^ of the 
English cbhstitution^ and a graSp of the merits of the whole contro- 
versy, that would have done honour to any man at any age. To 
say that they evince precocity of inteUect gives no idea of their main 
characteristics. They show great maturity— a more remarkable 
maturity than has ever been exhibited by any other person, at so early 
an age, m the iame department of thought.” 

* Geosge Bancroift was the first to poiiit out that theia is small 
evidence that Hamilton ever IreaMy ap^eciated Washington’s grsdt 
quaiitiesi; but on thei^pre of personal and Federalist jindebtedneag 
he left esmlicit 'iiecoghlnoh. , 

'* For Hamfiton’is letter tq Geileriil Schuyler 6h Ws episode— 
one of the ttoet 4 faportant<letterg,‘in sbme^ways, that he ever wrote 
— eee j|he )F!dr 4 ^, ix. 352 (8 : 55). 





find askiult ohfthe Brituh^iracks.^ in tjto, faeinuumd SHzaSbe^ 
dittgbtdr idf Geoeod Philip Sdmyler^ becaii^ dSed 

with one of the inost distin^shed laifoffie»in New Yorki 

i Meanwhile^ he bad be(^ the political eSorta which 
hia fame prinoipally mts; ' in letters ol 1779^730 ^ he correctly 
dingoes the ills of the GonfederatioHi and suggests with 
admimble prescience the necessity of eentralieation in its 
governmental powers ; he was, indeed^ one of the first, if not 
to conceive, at least to suggest adequate checks on the anarchic 
tendencies of the time. Alter a year’s service in Congmss in 
1762-1783, in which he experienced the fot^y of endeavouring 
to attain through . that decrepit body the ends he sought, he 
settled down to legal practice in New Yoik.^ The call for the 
Annapolis Convention (1786) was Hashilton’s opportunity. 
A delegate from New York, he supported Madison in inducing 
the Convention to exceed its delected powers and summon 
the Federal Ccmvention of 1787 at Phdadelphia (himself drafting 
the call^ ; he secured a place on the New York delegation imd, 
when his anti-Federal colleagues withdrew from the Convention, 
he signed the Constitution for his state. So long as his colleagues 
were present his own vote w|i$ useless, and he absented himself 
for some time from the debates after making one remarkable 
speech (June 18th, 1787). In this he held up the British gov^n- 
ment as the best model in the world.^ Though fully conscious 
that monarchy in America was impossible, he wished to obtain 
the next best solution in an aristocratic, strongly centralized, 
coercive, but representative union, with devices to give weight 
to the influence of class and property.^ His plan had no chance 
of success ; but though unable to obtain what he wished, he 
used his great talents to secure the adoption of the Constitution. 

To this struggle was due the greatest of his writings, and the 
greatest individual contribution to the adoption of the new 
government, The Federalist^ which remains a classic commentary 
on American constitutional law and the principles of government, 
and of which Guizot said that in the application of elementary 
principles of government to practical administration ” it was 
the greatest work known to him. Its inception, and much more 
than half its contents were Hamilton’s (the rest Madison’s and 
Jay’s).^ Sheer will and reasoning could hardly be more bril* 

* Especially the letter of September 1780 to James Duane, IVorAs, 
i. 213 (i ; 203) ; also the “ Continentalist ” papers of 1781. 

* jftis most famous case at this time {Rutgers V. Waddington) was 
one that well illustrated his moral courage. Under a “ Trespass 
Law of New York, Elizabeth Rutgers, a widow, brought suit 
against one Joshua Waddington, a Loyalist, who during the war of 
American Independence, while New York was occupied by the 
British, had made use of some of her property. In face of popular 
damour, Hamilton, who advocated a conciliatory treatment of the 
Loyalists, represented Waddington, who won the case, dcoided in 
1784. 

As Mr Oliver points out {Alexander Hamilton, p, 136), Hamilton’s 
idea of the British constitution was not a correct picture of 
British constitution in 1767, and still less of that of the zoth century. 
*' What he had in mind was the British constitution as George HI. 
had tried to make it." Hamilton's ideal was an elective monarchy, 
and his guiding principle a proper balance of authority. 

* Briefly, he proposed a governor and two chambers— an Assembly 

elected by the people for three yt?ars, and a Senate — the governor 
and senate holding office for life or during good behaviour, and 
chosen,, through electors, by voters qualified by property; the 
governor to have an unqualified veto on federal legislation ; state 
governors to have a similar veto on state legislation, and to be 
appointed by the fodaral government ; the federal government to 
control all militia. Sec Works ^ i. 347 (i : 331) ; and cf. his corre- 
spondence, which is scanty, passim in later years, notably x. 446, 
431 ' 3®9 (8 t 606, 517), and references below. 

^ Nearly all the papers in The Federalisi first appeared (between 
October 1787* and April 1788) in New York joumalst over the sijBpaa- 
tore “Publius." lay wrote only five. The authorship of twelve 
of them is uncertain, and has been the subject of much controversy 
between partisans of Hamilton and Madison. Gonceridiig Thk 
Federalist Chkncellor James Kent {Commefntaries, i. 241) said: 
“ There is no work on the subject of the Constitution, ana'oa re-> 
publican and federal government generally, that deserves to be mote 
thoiXMtghly'studied. 1 know not indeed of any .work on* die principles 
of free government that is to be oompared, in mstniction and intrinsio 
value, to this smalt ' and unpretending volume. . . . It is ^equally 
admirable In the depth of Its vdadosii, the comprehensiveiiesiiof its 
views, the sagacity of its reflectioils, tfaeieaitessness, patekitisai, 
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in the Naw Yo 4 ciconventk)d^^^^^ 2788, whose vote he won, gainst 
tfae^gimteit for the: ratification of the Constitutioiw It 
wad Hie judgment of Chenoelior James Kent, the justioe of 
whidi can be disputedi the documentaiy proof 

and the eurrent observation of the time lead us to the concluston 
that he surpassed all his contemporaries in his exertions to creat6| 
recommend, adopt and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ 

When thenew government was inaugurated, Hamilton became 
secretBiy of tihe treasury in Washington’s cabinet.^ Congress 
immediately referred to him a press of queries and problems, 
and there came from his pen a succession of papers that have 
left the strongest imprint on the administrative organization 
of the national government— two reports on public credit, 
upholding an ideal of national honour higher than the prevalent 
popular principles ; a report on manufactures, advocating their 
encouragement (e.g. by bounties paid from surplus revenues 
amassed by tariff duties)— a famous report that h^ served ever 
since as a storehouse of arguments for a national economic 
policy,*^ a report favouring the establishment of a national 
bank, the argument being tesed on the doctrine of “ implied 
powers ” in Constitution, and on the application that Con* 
gress may do anything that can be made, through the medium 
of money, to subserve the “ generd welfwc ” of the United 
State.s— doctrines that, through judicial interpretation, have 
revolutionized the Constitution ; and, finally, a vt^t mass of 
detailed work by which order and efficiency were given to the 
national finances. In 1793 he put to confusion his opponent 
who had brought about a congressional investigation of his 
official accounts. The success of his financial measures was im* 
mediate and remarkable. They did not, as is often but loosely 
said, create economic f^osperity ; but they did prop it, in 
an alUimportant field, with order, hope and confidence. His 
ultimate purpose was always the strengthening of the union ; 
but before particularizing his political theories, and the political 
import of his financial measures, the remaining events of his 
life may be traced. 

His activity in the cabinet was by no means confined to 
the finances. He regarded himself, apparently, as premier, and 
sometimes overstepped the limits of his office in interfering 
with other departments. The heterogeneous character of the 
duties placed upon his department by Congress seemed in fact 
to reflect the English idea of its primacy. Hamilton’s influence 
was in fact predominant with Washington (so far as any man 
could have predbminant influence). Thus it happens that in 
foreign affairs, whatever credit properly belongs to the Federalists 
as a party (sec also the article Fijderalist Party) for the 
adoption of that principle of neutrality which became the 
traditional policy of the United States must be regarded as 
largely due to Hamilton. But allowance must be made for the 
mere advantage of initiative which belonged to any party tliat 
organized the government — the differences between Hamilton 
and Jefferson, in this question of neutrality, being almost purely 
factitious.® On domestic policy their differences were vital, 

candour, simplicity and elegance, with which it.s truths are uttered 
and recommended." 

* The position was offered first to Robert Morris, who declined 
it, expressing the opinion that Hamilton was the man best fitted to 
meet its problems. 

7 Hanulton’s Report on Manufactures (1791) by itself entitles him 
to the place of an raoch-maker in economics. It was the first groat 
revolt from Adam Smith, on whose Wealth of Nations (1776) he is 
said to have already written a commentary which is lost. In his 
criticism on Adam Smith, and his arguments for a system of 
moderate protective duties associated with the deliberatt policy of 
promoting national interests, his work was the inspiraticMi of Fried- 
rich List, and so the foundation of the economic system; of Germany 
in a later day, and again, still later, of the policy Of; Tariff Reform 
and Colonial Preference in England, as advocated’ by Mr Chamber- 
lain and his supporters. See the detailed account given in the 
article Pkotegtion. 

« That is^ while Jefferson hated British aristocracy and sym- 
pathised with French democracy, ‘Hamilton . hated French demo- 
cracy and sympathized with British aristocracy and order ; but 
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and in their conflicts over Hamilton's finoiteial measures they 
oiganized^ on the basis of varying tenets and ideals whii^ 
have never ceased to conflict in American politics, the two 
gre^it parties of Federalists and Democrats (or Demod’atio* 
Republicans). Oii the 31st of January 1795 Hmilton resigned | 
his position as secretary of the treasury and returned to the 

E ractice of law in New York, leaving it for public service only 
1 1798-1860, when he was the active head, under Washington 
(who insisted that Hamilton should be second only to himself), 
of the army organized for war against France. But though in 
private life he remained the continual and chief adviser of 
Washington<-*notably in the serious crisis of the Jay Treaty, 
of which Hamilton ap{Woved« Washington's FareweB Address 
(1796) was written for him by Hamilton. 

After Washington’s deaft the Federalist leadership was 
divided (and diluted) between John Adams, who had the 
prestige of a Varira and great career, and greater strength than 
any other Federalist with the people, and Hamilton, who con- 
trolled practically all the leaders of lesser rank, including much 
the greater part of the most distinguished men of the country, 
so that it has been very justly said that the roll of his followers 
is enouffb of itself to establish his position in American history ” 
(Lodge). But Hamilton was not essentiaUy a popular leader. 
When his jpassbns were not involved, or when they were repressed 
by a crisis, he was far-sighted, and his judgment of men was 
excellent.^ But as Hamilton himself once said, his heart was 
ever the master of his judgment. He was, indeed, not above 
intrigue,^ but he was unsuccessful in it; He was a fighter through 
and through, and his courage was superb ; but he was indiscreet 
in utterance, impolitic in management, opinionated, self-con- 
fident, and uncompromising in nature and methods. His faults 
are nowhere better shown than in his quarrel with John Adams. 
Three times, in order to accomplish ends deemed by him, persona- 
ally, to be desirable, Hamilton used the political fortunes of 
John Adams, in presidential elections, as a mere hazard in his 
mancuuvres; moreover, after Adams became president, and 
so the official head of the party, Hamilton constantly advised 
the members of the president’s cabinet, and through them 
endeavoured to control Adams’s policy ; and finally, on the eve 
of the crucial election of x8oo, he wrote a bitter personal attack 
on the president (contaming much confidential cabinet informa- 
tion), which was intended for private circulation, but which 
was secured and published by Aaron Burr, his legal and political 
rival. 

The mention of Burr leads us to the fatal end of another great 
political antipathy of Hamilton’s life. He read Burr’s character 
correctly from the beginning ; deemed it a patriotic dut^ to 
thwart him in his ambitions ; defeated his hopes successively 
of a foreign mission, the presidency, and the governorship of 
New York ; and in his conversations and letters repeatedly 
and unsparingly denounced him. If these denunciations were 
known to Burr they were ignored by him until his last defeat. 
After that he forced a quarrel on a trivial bit of hearsay (that 
Hamilton had said he had a despicable ” opinion of Burr) ; 
and Hamilton, believing as he explained in a letter he left before 
going to bis death — that a compliance with the duelling prejudices 
of the time was inseparable from the ability to be in future 

neither wanted war ; and indeed Jeflerson, thoiighout life, was the 
more peaceful of the two. Neutrality was in the line of common- 
place American thinking of that time, as may be seen in the writings 
of all the leading men of the day. The cry of British Hamilton ** 
had no gocxl excuse whatever. 

^ his prediction in i78g of the course of the French Revolu- 
tion ; his judgments of Burr from 179s onward, and of Burr and 
Jeflerson in i8cx>. 

* After the Democrats won New York in 1790, Hamilton proposed 
to Governor John Jay to call together the out-going Federalist 
legislature, in order to choose F^eralist jiresidentuil electors, a 
suggestion which Jay simply endorsed : ** mposing a measure for 
party pniposes which it would not become me to adopt."— x. 
371 (8 : Compare alsb with later developments of ward 

mlitics in New York City, Hamilton's curious suggestions as to 
Federalist charities, &c., in coxmexion with the Christian Consti- 
tutional Society proposed by him in 1802 to combat irreligion and 
democracy (tVorMs, x. 43a (» : 396 )« 


utefnl in public afiairs, accepted a dtaHenge from him. Ibe duet 
was fought at Weehawkeu on the Jessey shore of the Hudson 
opposite the City of New York. At the fint fire Hamilton fdl, 
mortsdly wounded, and he died bn the foBowtng day, the 12th 
of July 1804. Hamilton himself did not inteud to fire, but his 
pistol went off as he feU. llie tragic clbse of his caxieer appeased 
for the' moment the fierce hatred of politics, and his death was 
very generally deplored as a national calamity.^ 

No emphasis, however strong,’ upon the mere consecutive 
personal successes of Hamiltoxrs life is sufficient to show the 
measure of his importance in American history. That import- 
ance lies, to a lar^ extent, in the political ideas for whk^ he 
stood. His mind was eminently le^.” He was the unrivalled 
controversialist of the time. His writings, which are distin- 
guished by clarity, vigour and rigid reasoning, rather than by 
any show of scholarship— in the extent of which, however solid 
in character Hamilton's might have been, he was surpassed by 
several of his contemporaries— are in general strikingly empirical 
in basis. He drew his theories from his experiences of the 
Revolutionary period, and he modified them hardly at all through 
life. In his earliest pamphlets (1774-1775) he started out with 
the ordinary pre**Revolutionai^ Whig doctrines of natural 
rights and liberty ; but the first experience of semi-anarchic 
states’-rights and individualism ended his fervour for ideas 
so essentially alien to his practical, logical mind, and they have 
no place in his later writings. The feeble inadequacy of concep- 
tion, infirmity of power, factional jealousy, disintegrating 
particularism, and vicious finance of the Confederation were 
realized by many others ; but none other saw so clearly the 
concrete nationalistic remedies for these concrete ills, or 
pursued remedial ends so constantly, so ably, and so con- 
sistently. All immigrant, Hamilton had no particularistic 
ties ; he was by instinct a “ continentalist " or federalist. 
He wanted a strong union and energetic government that 
should “rest as much as possible on the shoulders of the 
people and as little as possible on those of the state 
legislatures ” ; that should have the support of wealth and 
cto; and tl^t should curb the states to such an “entire 
subordination " as nowise to be hindered by those bodies. At 
these ends he aimed with extraordinary skill in all his financial 
measures. As earlv as 1776 he urged the direct collection of 
federal taxes by federal agents. From 1779 onward we trace the 
idea of supporting government by the interest of the propertied 
classes ; from 1781 onward the idea that a not-excessive public 
debt would be a blessing ^ in giving cohesiveness to the union : 
hence his device by wmch the federal government, assuming 
the war debts of the states, secured greater resources, based 
itself on a high ideal of nationalism, strengthened its hold on the 
individual citizen, and gained the support of property. In his 
report on manufactures his chief avowed motive was to strengthen 
the union. To the same end he conceived the constitutional 
doctrines of liberal construction, “implied powers,” and 'the 
“ general welfare,” which were later embodied in the decisions 
of John Marshall. The idea of nationalism pervad^ and 
qui&ened all his life and works. With one great exception, the 
dictum of Guizot is hardly an exaggeration, that “ there is not in 
the Constitution of the United States an element of order, of 
force, of duration, which he did not powerfully contribute to 
introduce into it and to cause to predominate.” 

^ Hamilton's widow, who survived him for half a century,, dying 
at the age of ninety-seven; was left with four sons and four 
daughters. He had been an affectionate husband and father, 
though his devotion to his wife had been consistent with occasional 
lapses from strict marital fidelity. One intrigue into which he 
drifted in 1791, with a Mrs Re3mold8, led to the blackmailing of 
Hamilton by her husband : and when this rascal, shortly afterwards, 
got into trouble for fraud, his relations with Hamilton were un- 
scrupulously misrepresented for political purposes by some of 
Hamilton's opponents. But Hamilton faced the necessityof reveaUng 
the true state of things with conspicuous courage, and the scandal 
only reacted on Ms accusers. One. of them was Monroe, whose re- 
putation comes very badlv out of tMs unsavoury affair. 

* In later years he said ho debt should be incurred without providr 
ing rimultaneonsly for its payment. 
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demoeiBqr. The loose and tiakren rate of Contederatioa 
seemed to conservative minds such as Hampton’s to presai^e; 
in its stiengthening of individualism, a fatal lo66eiie88 of so<^ 
iestraints> and led mm on to a -dread of democrjwy that he never 
overcame. Liberty, he reminded his fellows, in the Kew York 
Convention of 17^, seemed to be alone considered in govern- 
menty but there was another thing equally important: “a 
principle of strengdi and stability in the oiganization . . . and 
of vigour in its operation.’* But Hanfimion’s governmental 
system, was in fact repressive.^ He wanted a system strong 
enough> he would have said, to overcome the anarchic tendencies 
loosed by war, and represented bv those notions of natural 
rights which he had himself once diampioned ; strong enough 
to overbear all local, state and sectionid prejudices, pow« or 
influence, and to control--not, as TeSerson would have it, to 
be controlled by— the people. Conndence in the integrity, the 
self-control, and tli« good judgment of the people, which was 
the content of Jefferson’s political faith, had almost no place 
in Hamilton’s theories. ** Men,” said he, ** are reasoning rather 
than reasonable animals.” The charge that he labou^ to 
introduce monarchy by intrigue is an under-estimate of his good 
sense.* Hamilton’s thinking, however, did carry him foul of 
current idemocratic philoso^y ; as he said, he presented his 
plan in 17S7 ” not as attainable, but as a model to which we 
ought to e^}proa€h as far as possible ” ; moreover, he held through 
life his belief in its principles, and in its superiority over the 
government actually created; and though its inconsistency 
with American tendencies was yearly more apparent, he never | 
ceased to avow on all occasions his aristocratic-monarchical 
partialities. Moreover, his preferences for at least an aristocratic 
republic were shared by many other men of talent.' When it is 
added that Jefferson’s assertions, alike as regards Hamilton’s 
talk * and the intent and tendency of his political measures, 
were, to the extent of the underlying basic fact — but discounting 
Jefferson’s somewhat intemperate interpretations — unquestion- 
ably true,^ it cannot be accounted strange that Hamilton’s 
Democratic opponents mistook his theoretic predilections for 
positive designs. Nor would it be a strained inference from 
much that he said, to believe that he hoped and expected that 
in the ” crisis ” he foresaw, when democracy should have caused 
the ruin of the country, a new government might be formed 
that should approximate to his own ideals.^ From the beginning 
of the excesses of the French Revolution he was possessed by 
the persuasion that American democracy, likewise, might at 
any moment crush the restraints of the Constitution to enter 
on a career of licence and anarchy. To this obsession he sacri- 

> He warmly supported the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798 (in 
their Rnal form). 

3 The idea, he wrote to Washington, was one of those visionary 
things none but madmen could undertake, and that no wise man 
will believe ” (1792). And sec his comments on Burr's ambitions, 
Wofhs^ -x. 417, 450 (8 : 585, 610). We may accept as Just, and 
auplicable to his entire career, the statement maefe by himself in 
1803 of his principles in 1787 : (i) That the political powers of the 

people of this continent would endure nothing but a repesentative 
form of government. (2) That, in the actual situation of the country, 
it was itself ri^t and proper that the representative system should 
have a fuU and fair trial. (3) That to such a trial it was essential 
that the government sliould be so constructed as to give it all the 
energy and the stability reconcilable with the principles of that 

* Cf. Gouvemeur Morris, Diary and Letters, ii. 455, 526, 531. 

• Cf. even Mr Lodge’s Judgments, pp. 90-92, 115-1x6, 122, 130, 140. 
When he says (p. 140) that ” In Hamilton’s successful policy there 
wore certainly germs of an aristocratic republic, there were certainly 
limitations and possibly dangers to pure democracy,” this is practi- 
cally Jeffen^on’s assertion (1792) that ” His system flowed from 
principles adverse to liberty ” ; but ' J?pfl[0rSDn goes on to g4d : 

’ and was calculated to undermine and demolish the republic.” As 
to the intent of Hamilton to secure, through his financial measures 
the political support of property, his own words are honest and clear ; 
and in fact he succeeded. Jeflerson merely had exaggerated fears 
of a' iaeiie3red politioal engine, and peeing that Hamilton’s measures 
of itemUng and assumption did make the national debt politic^ty 
useful to the Federalists in the beginning he concluded that they 
would Peek to fasten the debt on the ^ntry for ever. 

CC. Gouv. Morris, op. efi. ii. 474. 


fioed his life.* After the Democratic victory of i8od, his letters, 
full of retroii^Cttve judgments and interesting outlooks, are 
but rarely reherred in their sombre pessimism by flashes of hope 
and courage. His last letter on politics, written two days 
before his death, illiutrates the two sides of his thinking already 
emphasized : in this letter he warns his New England friends 
against dismembMment of the union as ” a clear sacrifice of 
great positive advantages, without any counterbalancing good ; 
administering no relief to our real dbease, which is democracy, 
the poison of which, by a subdivision, will only be more con- 
centrated in each part, and consequently the more virulent.” 
To the end he never lo^ his fear of the states, nor gained faith 
in the future of the country. He laboured still, in nung^d hope 
and apprehension, “ to prop the frail and worthless fabric,” ^ 
but for its spiritual content of democracy he had no under- 
standing, and even in its nationalism he had little hope. Yet 
probably to no one man, except perhaps to Washington, does 
American nationalism owe so much as to Hamilton. 

In the development of the United States the influence of 
Hamiltonian nationalism and Jeflersonian democracy has ^en 
a reactive union; but changed conditions since Hamilton’s 
time, and particularly since the Civil War, are likely to create 
misconceptions as to Hamilton’s position in his own day. Great 
constructive statesman as he was, he was also, from the American 
point of view, essentially a reactionary. He was the leader of 
reactionary forces — constructive forces, as it happened — in 
the critical period after the War of American Independence, 
and in the period of Federalist supremacy. He was in sympathy 
with the dominant forces of public life only while they took, 
during the war, the predominant impress of an imperfect nation- 
alism.* Jeffersonian democracy came into power in 1800 in 
direct line with colonial development ; Hamiltonian Federalism 
was a break in that development ; and this alone can explain 
how Jefferson could organize the Democratic Party in face of 
the brilliant success of the Federalists in constructing the govern- 
ment. Hamilton stigmatized his great opponent as a political 
fanatic ; but actualist as he claimed to be,* Hamilton could not 
see, or would not concede, the predominating forces in American 
life, and would uncompromisingly have minimized the two 
great political conquests of the colonial period— local self- 
government and democracy. 

Few Americans have received higher tributes from foreign 
authorities. Talleyrand, personally impressed when in America 
with Hamilton’s brilliant qualities, declared that he had the 
I power of divining without reasoning, and compared him to Fox 
I and Napoleon tecause he had ” devin^ I’Europe.” Of the 
judgments rendered by his countrymen, Washington’s con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity is perhaps the most significant. 
Chancellor James Kent, and others only less competent, paid 
remarkable testimony to his legal abilities. Chief-justice 
Marshall ranked him second to Washington alone. No judgment 

* He dreamed of saving the country with an army in this crisis 
of blood and iron, and wished to preserve unweakened the public 
confidence in his personal bravery. 

7 His own words in 1802. In justification of the above state- 
ments see the correspondence of 1800-1804 passim— Works, vol. ix.- 
x.(or 7-8) : especiaUy x. 363, 4*5, 434, 440, 445 (or 8 : 543, 591, 596, 
602, 605V 

B Cf. Anson D. Morse, article cited below, pp. 4, 18-21. 

.* Chancellor Kent tells us (Memoirs and Letters, p. 32) that in 
1804 Hamilton was planning a co-operative Federalist work on the 
history and science of government on an inductive basis. Kent 
always speaks of Hamilton’s legal thinking as deductive, however 
(ibid,,p. 290, 329), and such seems to have been in fact all his political 
reasoning,: ».f. underlying them were such maxims as that of Hume, 
that in er^ting a stable government every citizen must be assumed 
a knave, and be liound by self-interest to co-operation for the public 
gbod. Hamilton always seems to be reasoning deductively from 
such principles. He went too far and fast for eyen such a Federalist 
disbeliever in democracy as Gouvemeur Morris ; who, ,tO Hamilton’s 
assertion that democracy must be cast out to save 4he country, 
replied that such necessity cannot be shown by a political ratio- 
cuiatioa. Luckily, or, to speak with a reverence proper to the 
occasion, providentially, mankind are not disposed to embark the 
blessings they enjoy on a voyage of syllc^istic adventure to obtain 
something more beautiful in exchange. They must feel before they 
will act ” (op. cit fl. 531). 
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i» more justly metaured than Madison’s :(in; 1831) : ** That be 
possessed intellectual powers of the first order, and the moral 
qualities of inte^irity and bpnour in a captivating de^e, has; 
been awarded him by a suffrage oow unietersal. If his theory 
of government dented from the republiean' standard he 1^ 
the candour to avow it, and the greater merit of co^Kiperating 
faithfully in maturing and supporting a system which was not 
his choice/’ 

In person Hamilton was rather short and slender ; in carriage, 
erect, dignified and giaceful* Deep-set, changeable, darlc-eym 
vivified his mobile features, and set of! his light hair and fair, 
ruddy complexion. His head in the famous Trumbull portrait 
is boldly poised and very strikidg. The captivating charm of 
his manners and conversation is 'attested by all who knew him, 
and in familiar life he was artlessly simple. Friends he won 
readily, and he held them in devoted attachment by the solid 
worth of a fraiik, ardent, generous, warm-hearted and high- 
minded character. Versatile as were his intellectual powers, his 
nature seems comparatively simple. A firm wil, tireless 
energy, aggressive courage and bdd self-confidence were its 
leading qu^ities ; the word intensity ” perhaps best sums up 
his character. His Scotch and Gallic strains of ancestry are 
evident ; his countenance was decidedly Scotch ; his nervous 
^ech and bearing and vehement temperament rather French ; 
in his mind, agility, clarity and penetration were matched with 
logical solidity. The remarkable quality of his mind lay in the 
rare combination of acute analysis and grasp of detail with great 
comprehensiveness of thought. So far as his writings' i^ow, he 
was almost wholly lacking in humour, and in imagination little 
less so. Me ceilainly had wit, but it is hard to believe he could 
have had any touc^ of fancy. In public speaking he often 
combined a rhetorical effectiveness and emotional intensity 
that might take the place of imagination, and enabled him, 
on the coldest theme, to move deeply the feelings of his 
auditors. 

Bibliography. — Hamilton's Works have been edited by H. C. 
Lodge (New York, g vois., 1885-1886, and 12 vols.,‘ 1904) ; all 
rofereuccs above are first to the latter edition, secondly (in brackets) 
to the former. There arc various additional editions of Tfit Federal- 
notably those of H. B. Dawson (1863), H. C. I^gc (1888), and 
—the most scholarly - P. L. Ford (1898) ; cf. American Historical 
Review^ ii. 413, 675. See also Janies B^co, Predictions of Uamil- 
ion and de Tocqucville," in Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
vol 5 (Bedtimore, 1887) ; and the capital essay of Anson D. Morse 
in the Political Science Quarterly, v. (i8qo), pp. 1-23. For a biblio- 
graphy of the period sec the Cambridge modern History, vol. vii. 
pp. 780*810. 'i^hc unfinished Life of Alexander Hamilton, by kis 
Son, J. C. Hamilton, going only to 1787 (New York, 2 vols., 1834- 
1840), was sqpersedcd by the same author’s valuable, but partisan 
and uncriticfu History of the Republic ... as traced in the Writinp 
of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 7 vols., 1857-1864 ; 4th ed., 
Boston, 1879). Profc.ssor W. G. Sumner's Alexander Hamilton 
^Makers of America scries, New York, i8go) is appreciative, and 
important for its criticism from the point of view of an American 
free-trader ; see also, on Hamilton’s finance and economic views, 
Prol. C. F. Dunbar, Quarterly Journal of Economics, iii. (1889), p. 32 ; 
E: G. Bourne in ibid. x. (1894), p. 328 ; E. C. Lunt in journed of 
Political Economy, iii. (1895), p. '289. Among modem studies must 
also be mentioned J. T. Morse’s able Life (1876): H. C. Lodge’s 
(in the American Statesmen scries, iSfe) ; and G. Shea’s two 
books, his Historical Study (1877) and Life and Epoch (1879). C. J. 
Riethmiillcr'.s Hamilton and his Contemporaries (1864), written 
during the Civil War, is sympathetic, but rather speculative. The 
most vivid account of Hamilton is in Mrs Gertrude Atherton's 
historical romance, The Conqueror (New York, 1002), for the writing 
of which the author made new investigations into the biographiciu 
details, and elucidated some points preViou.sly obscure ; see also 
her A Few of Hamilton's Letters (1903). F.*S. Oliver’s brilliant ^ 
Alexander Hamilton : An Essay on American 17 «ioh (London, 1906), 
which uses its subject to illustrate the ncce^ty of British imperial 
federation, is strongly anti- Jeffersonian, but no other yroA; by 1 
a non-American author brings out so well the wider issues involved | 
in Kadmilton’s economic policy. (F. S. P. ; M. Ch.) | 

HAHILTONf AHTHONYy or Antoinb (1646-1720), French 
claasical author, was bom about 1646. Ik is especially note- 
worthy frotti' the fact that, though by birth he was a forei^er, 
his Uteiary clupwteristics are more decidedly French thto those 
of many of the most indubitable Erenohmen. His father was 
George Hamilton, younger brother of J^es, and earl irf I 


Abereorn, and head of the* hmiily oF: 19 the peerage 

of .Scethutd, and fifb dnke of CtaAtcileraalt in 'the ..peerage of 
Frsiaee ; and his mother was Mdxy Butler, sister of the zst 
dulrn or Ormonde. ^Aooording to some authmties he was bom 
at Drogheda, but according to the London edition of his worlu 
m 18x1 his birthplace ^ Roscrea, Tipperary* • From the age 
of four till he was fourteen the boy was brought up in Fiance, 
whither his family had removed after the execution of Charles I. 
The fact that> like his father; he yras a Roman Catholic, prevented 
his receiving the political promotion he might otherwise have 
expected on the Restoration, but he became a distingutshed 
member of that brilliant band of courtiers whose cturonider 
be was to become. He took service in the FVench armyy md 
the marriage of his sister Elizabeth, la belle Hamilton,” to 
Philibert, comte de Gramont (^.r.) rendered his connexion with 
FYajice more intimate, if possible, than before. On the accession 
of James 11 . he obtained an infantry regiment in Ireland; and 
was appointed governor of limerick iand a member of the privy 
council. But ^ battle of the Boyne, at which he was present, 
brought disaster on all who were attached to the cause , of the 
Stuarts, and before long he was again in France-— an exile, but 
at home. The rest of his life was spent for the most part at the 
court of St Germain and in the ch&teaux of his friends. With 
Lude^ise, duchesse du Maine, he became an especial favourite, 

I and it was at her seat at Sceaux that he wrote the Mhnoires 
\ that made him famous. He died at St Germain-en-Laye on the 
21st of April 1720. 

It is mainly by the Memoires du comte de Gramont that Hamilton 
takes rank with the most classical writers of France. It was 
said to have been written at Gramont’s dictation, hut it is very 
evident that Hamilton’s share is the most considerable. Tti« 
work was first published anonymously in 1713 under the rubric of 
Cologne, but it was really printed in Holland, at that time the 
gr^t patroness of all questionable authors. An English trans* 
lation by Boyer appeared in 1714. Upwards of thirty editions 
have since appeared, the best of the French being Renouard’s 
(1812), forming part of a collected edition of Hamilton’s works, 
and Gustave Brunet’s (1859), and the best of the English, 
Edwards’s (1793), with 78 engravings from portraits in the royal 
collections at Windsor and elsewhere, A. F. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville’s (2 vols., 1811), with 64 portraits by E. Striven and others, 
iind Gordon Goodwin’s (2 vols., 1903). The original edition 
was reprinted by Benjamin Pifteau in 1876. In imitation and 
satiric parody of the romantic tales which Antoine Galland’s 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights had brought into 
favour in France, Hamilton wrote, partly for the amusement of 
Henrietta Bulkley, sister of the duchess of Berwick, to whom 
he was much attached, four ironical and extravagant conies, 
Le Belter, Fleur d^epine, Zineyde and Les Quatre Facardins, 
saying in Le Bilier, B 61 ier, mon ami, tu me ferais plaisir 
si tu voulais commencer par le commencement,” has passed 
into a proverb. These tales were circulated privately during 
Hamilton’s lifetime, and the first three appeared in Paris in 
1730, ten years after the death of the author ; a collection of his 
CEuvres diverses in 1731 contained the un^shed Zeniyde. 
Hamilton was also the author of some songs as exquisite in their 
way as his prose, and interchanged amusing verses with the duke 
of Berwick. In the name of his niece, the countess of Stafford, 
Hamilton maintained a witty correspondence with Lady Maxy 
Wortley Montagu. 

See notices of Hamilton in Lesenre’s edition (T873) of the Contes, 
Saintc-Beuve’s Cauteries du lundi, tome i., Sayou^ Histoire de la 
Httdrature frangaise d VHranger (TS53), and by L. S. Auger in the 
Cfluvres computes (1804). 

HAMILTON, ELIZABETH (1758-18x6), British author, was 
bom at Belfast, of Scottish extraction, on the 2irt of July *758. 
Her father’s in 1759 Aeft Us Syife so embaxrasrad that 
Elizabeth was ad<^ted in< 1762 by her paternal aunt, Mrs 
Marshall, who hved in Scotland, near Stirling. In 1788 Miss 
Hamfltoii went to live with hier brother Oiptain Caries Hkiuilton 
(1758^1798). who was engeiged on his firanslatiQn of the 
Prompted by her brother’s assodations, she produced her 
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UlUvs of a Hmi^ Ritjak in $000 wtdi ber skter 
llBs:Bfatke,«he Mttled »t Bath, when abe'pwfalBhe^iii!i8oct the 
Mmairs ^ei Medtm. PhOasophtn, • on tiw admiten <of 
the. firench Revohition. Jn iSm-iSm eppeia:^ bar' LaMwx 
0n Eduii^iim. After: tranreUing tfaniilgh W«m and Seotlaad ior 
Hearty twd years, tin siaten took up their abode in 1803 at 
EdiiihHq fh . In 1804 Mn Hamilton, as she then preferred to be 
caUed, published her Uf« of Agrippina, wifo vf (Semarncus ; 
and: in the same year she received a penaion from:gowniinent; 
The Cottagers of GUrUntmu <1808), which is her best-known work, 
was described by Sir Walter Scott as a picture of the raral 
habits <d Scotland, of: striking and impressive Sdehty/* She 
also puUished Popular Essays on the Elmenlary PrmeifAas 
of the Human MM (iSts), and Hints aMressed to the Patrons 
and Directors of PuHie •Srkoolf . (1815). She died at Harrogate 
on the 83rd of July r8i6. 

Memoirs of Mrs EUsabelh Hamilton, by Mtss: Benger, were pub- 
lUhed in xiii 8 . . . 

HAMILTaNp EMMAp Lady (<r. 1765^1815), wife of Sir William 
Hamilton (^-v,), the British envoy at Naples^ and famous as 
the mistress of Nelson^ was the daughter 6f Henry Lyon^ a 
blacksmith of Great Neston in Cheshire. Hie date oif her birth 
cannot be fixed with certainty, but she was baptized at Great 
Neston on the 12th of May 2765, and it is not improbable that 
she was bom in that year. Her baptismal name was Emily. 
As her father died soon after her birth, the mother, who was 
dependent on parish relief, had to remove to her native village, 
Hawarden in Flintshire. Emma’s early life is very obscure. She 
was certainly illiterate, and it appears that she had a child in 
1780, a fact which has led some of her biographers to place her 
birth before 1765. It has been said that she was first the mistress 
of Captain WiOet Payne, an officer in the navy, and that she 
was employed in some doubtful capacity by a notorious quack 
of the time, Dr Graham. In 1782 she was the mistress of a 
country gentleman, Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, who turned 
her out in December of that year. She was then pregnant, and 
in her distress she api^ied to the Hon. Clmrles Greville, to whom 
she was already known. At this time she called herself Emily 
Hart. Greville, a gentleman of artistic tastes and well known 
in society, entertained her as his mistress, her mother, known 
as Mrs (>dogan, acting as housekeeper and partly as servant. 
Under the protection of Greville, whose means were narrowed 
by debt, she acquired some education, and was taught to sing, 
dance and act with professional skill. In 1782 he introduced 
her to his friend Romney the portrait painter, who had been 
established for several years in London, and who admired her 
beauty with enthusiasm. The numerous famous portraits of 
her from his brush may have somewhat idealised her apparently 
robust and brilliantly coloured beauty, but her vivacity and 
powers of fascination cannot bo doubted. She had the tempera- 
ment of an artist, and seems to have been sincerely attached to 
Greville. In 2784 she wa» seen by his uncle, Sir William 
Hamilton, who admired her greatly. Two years later she was 
sent on a visit to him at Naple.s, as the result of an understanding 
between Hamilton and Greville— the uncle paying his nephew’s 
debts and the nephew ceding his mistress. Emma at first 
resented, but then submitted to the arrangement. Her beauty, 
her artistic capacity, and her high spirits soon made her a great 
favourite in the easy-going society erf Nafrfes, and Queen Maria 
Carolina beeme closely attached to her. She became famous! 
for her attitudes,” a series of poses plastiques in which she 
represented classical and other figures. On the 6th of Septembi^ 
1791, during a visit to England, she was married to Sir W. 
I&milton. ceremony was required in order to justify her 
public rec^tion at the court of Naples, where Lady Hamilton 
played an unportant^part as the agent through whom the queen 
communicated uith the British minister— sometimes in opposi- 
tion to the will and the policy of the king. The revolutionary 
wars and disturbances which began after 1792 made the services 
of Lady Hamilton always useful and sometimes necessary to 
Ac British government. It was claimed by her, and on her 
behalf, that she secured valuable information in 2796, and vfps 


of essential 'Service to Ae British fleet in 2798 during ’Ae Nile 
campaign, by enabling it to obtain stores and water in Skniy. 
These daims have l^en denied on the raAer irrekvant gtpond 
Aey are wiutting in official cohflrmation, wldqh was only 
to be expected since they were ex hypoti^esi unofficial axui jecret, 
but it is not improbable that they were oonsiderably exaggerated, 
and it is certain that her stories cannot always be reconciled 
wi A one another or wiA Ae accepted facts. When Nelson 
returned from the Nile in September 1798 Lady Hamilton made 
him her heno, and he, became enUrdy devoted to her. Her 
influence over him indeed became notorious, tod brought him 
much official displeasure. Lady Hamilton undoubtedly used 
her influence to ^w Ndstointo a most unhappy participation 
in the domestic troubles of Naples, and when Sir W. Ht^ton 
was recalled in xSoo Ae travelled with him and Nelson ostenta- 
tiously across Europe. In England Lady Hamilton insisted on 
making a parade of her hold over Nelson. . Their child, Horatia 
Nelson Thompson, was bom on Ae 30A of January i^i. The 
profuse habits which Emma Hamilton had contracted in Naples, 
l^ether wiA a passion for gambling which ^ew on her, led her 
into debt, and also into extravagant ways of Inking, against which 
her husband feebly protested. On his deaA in 2803 she received 
by his will a liferent of £800, cmd the furniture of his house in 
Piccadilly. She Aen lived openly with Nelson at his house at 
Merton. Nelson tried repeatedly to secure her a pension for 
the services rendered at Naples, but did not succeed. On his 
deaA she received Merton, and an annuity of £500, as well as 
the control of Ae interest of the £4000 he left to his daughter. 
But gambling and extravagance kept her poor. In 1808 her 
friends endeavoured to arrange her affairs, but in 1813 Ae was 
put in prison for debt and remained there for a year. A certain 
Alderman Smith having aided her to get out, she went over to 
Calais for refuge from her creditors, and she died there in distress 
if not in want on the 15th of January 1815. 

AuTiioaiTiES.- TAtf Memoirs of Lady Hamilton (London, 1815) 
were the work of an ill-disposed but well-mformed and shrewd 
observer whose name not given. Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson^ 
by J. C. Jefferson (T.ondon, 1888) is based on authentic papers. 
It is corrected in some particulars by the detailed recent life written 
by Walter SiAol, Emma^ Lady Hamilton (London, 1905). See also 
the authorities given in the article Nelson. (D. H.> 

HAMILTON, JAMBS ^1769-1831), English educationist, and 
author of Ae Hamiltonian system of teaching languages, was 
born in 2769. The first part of his life was spent in mercantile 
pursuits. Having settled in Hamburg and become free of the 
city, he was anxious to become acquainted with German and 
accepted Ae tuition of a French emigre, General d’Angelis. 
In twelve lessons he found himself able to read an easy German 
book, his master having discarded the use of a grammar and 
translated to him short stories word for word into French. As 
a citizen of Hamburg Hamilton started a business in Paris, and 
during the peace of Amiens maintained a lucrative trade with 
Engkmd : but at the rupture of the treaty he was made a prisoner 
of war, and though Ac protection of Hamburg was enough to get 
Ac words effacS de la liste des prisonniers de pierre inscribed upon 
his passport, he was detained in custody till the close of hostilities. 
His business being thus ruined, he went in 1814 to America, 

; intending to become a farmer and manufacturer of potash ; 
but, changing his plan before he reached liis “ location,” he 
started as a teacher in New York. Adopting his old tutor’s 
method, he attained remarkable success in New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, Boston, Montreal and Quebec. Returning to 
England in July 1823, was equally fortunate in Manchester 
and elsewhere. The two master principles of his meAod were 
that the language should be presented to the scholar as a living 
organism, and that its laws should be learned from observation 
and not by rules. His system attracted general attention, and 
was vigorously attacked and defended. In 1826 Sydney Sniith 
devoted an article to its elucidation in the J^nburgh Reviews 
As textbooks for his pupils Hamilton printed interlinear transla- 
tions of Ae Gospel of John, of an Epitome historiae sacrae, of 
Aesop’s Fables, Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, Phaedrus, &c., and 
many books were issued as Hamiftonian with which he 
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had nothiiv personally to do* He died on the 31st of < October 
1831. 

See Hamilton'e om, account TAe HisUmf PriiKpipki^ Pr^c* 
and RbmuHs of fk$ Htmm^ian Systom (Man^fi^ter, 1829 ; new ed.^ 
1831); Albene^ tX$r di$ Hamitkm'sche tMhod$ ; C. F. Wtirmi 
Mamiliom und Jdc(d0$ 

HAHUTOlf, JAMBS HAMILTOII, xar Duke ot (x 6 o 6 *x 849 )> 
Scottish nobtoan, son of James, and marquess of Hamilton^ 
and of the Lady Anne Cunningnam^ daughter of the earl of 
Glencaim, was bom on the X9th of June x6o6. As the descendant 
and representative of James HamUton, 1st earl of Anin^ he 
was t 3 M» heir to the throne of Scotland after the descendants of 
James Vl.^ He married in his <ourteenrii year May Feildingi 
aged seven, daughter of Lord Feilding, afterwards ist earl of 
Denbigh, and was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on the 14th of December x6ii. He succeeded 
to his father’s titles on the latter’s death in 162 $. In x6t8 he 
was made master of the horse and was also appointed gentleimfn 
of the bedchamber and a privy councillor. In 1631 Hamilton 
took over a force of 6000 men to assist Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany . He warded the fortresses on the Oder while Gustavus 
fought Tilly at Breitenfeld, and afterwards occupied Magdeburg, 
but his army was destroyed by disease and starvation, and after 
the complete failure of the expedition Hamilton returned to 
England in September 16 ^ He now became Charles I.’8 
chief adviser in Scottish affairs. In May 1638, after the outbreak 
of the revolt against the English Prayer-Book, he was appointed 
commissioner for Scotland to appease the discontents. He 
described the Scots as being possessed by the devil, and instead 
of doing his utmost to support the king’s interests was easily 
intimidated by the covenanting leaders and persuaded of the 
impossibility of resisting their demands, finally returning to 
Charles to urge him to give way. It is said that he so far forgot 
his trust as to encourage the Scottish leaders in their resistance 
in order to gain their favour.^ On the a7th of July Charles sent 
him back with new proposals for the election of an assembly 
and a parliament, episcopacy beihg saie^arded but bishops 
being made responsible to future assemblies. After a wrangle 
concerning the mode of election he again returned to Charles. 
Having been sent back to Edinburgh on the 17th of September, 
he brought with him a revocation of the prayer-book and canons 
and another covenant to be substituted for tlie national covenant. 
On the 2xst of November Hamilton presided over the first meeting 
of the assembly in Glasgow cathedral, but dissolved it on the 
28th on its declaring the bishops responsible to its authority. 
Tlie wembly, however, continued to sit notwithstanding, and 
Hamilton returned to England to give an account of his failure, 
leaving the enemy triumphant and in possession. War was now 
decided upon, and Hamilton was chosen to command an exp^i- 
tion to the Forth to menace the rear of the Scots. On arrival 
on the 1st of May 1639 he found the plan impossible, despaired of 
success, and was recalled in June. On the 8th of July, after a 
hostile reception at Edinburgh, he resigned his commissionership. 
He supported Strafford’s proposal to call the Short Parliament, 
but o^erwise opposed him as strongly as he could, as the chief 
adversairy of the Scots ; and he aided the elder Vane, it was 

' Janies, Lord Hamilton - Princess Mary Stuart, 

(d. 1479). j daughter of James 11 . 

James, Lord Hamilton and xst earl of Arran 
(d. c. 1529). 

James, duke of Chatelherault, and and carl of Arran 
(d. 1575 )- 

James, 3rd earl of Arran 
(d. X609). 

John, xst marque.s8 of Hamilton 
(d. 1604). 

James, and marquess of Hamilton 
(d. 1625). 

Jaxx^ 3rd marquess and ist duke of Jlsmilton. 

> See S. R. Gardiner in the Dic$, of Nat» biography. 


bdwvedy in accompUd^ Stnfiord’a destruction by sendhig 
for him to the Long Parliam Hamiiton now supported the 
padiamentary party, derired an allianoe with his nation, and 
peimxaded Chaxles in Eebruary 1641 to admit some of their 
leaders into die council. On the d^th of Strafford Hamdton 


was coxifronted by a new antagonist in Montrose, who detested 
both his character and policy and repudiated his supremacy 
in Gotland. On the xoth of August 164X he accompanied 
Charles on his last visit to Scotland. His aim now was to effect 
an allianoe between the kii^ and Argyll, the fonner accepting 
Presbyterianism and receiving the help of the Scots against the 
English padhainent, and when this failed he abandons Charles 
and adhered to Ar^ll. In consequence he received a challenge 
from Lord Ker, (u which he gave the king information^ ai^ 
obtamd from Ker an apology. Montrose wrote to Charles 
declaring he could prove Hamuton to be a traitor. The. king 
himself spoke of him as being “very active in his own pre- 
servation.” Shortly afterwards the plot — known as the 
“ Incident -to seize Aimll, Hamilton and the lattef s brother, 
the earl of Lanark, was discovered, and on the 12th of October 
they fled from Edinburgh. Hamilton returiied not long after- 
wards, and notwithstanding all that had occurred still retained 
Charles’s favour and confidence. He returned with him to 
London and accompanied him on the 5th of January 1642 when 
he went to the city after the failure to secure the five members. 
In July Hamilton went to Scotland on a hopeless mission to 
prevent the intervention of the Scots in the war, and a breach 
then took place between him and Argyll. When in February 
1^43 proposals of mediation between Charles and the parliament 
came from Scotland, Hamilton instigated the “ cross petition ” 
which demanded from Charles the surrender of the annuities 
of tithes in order to embarrass Loudoun, the chief promoter of 
the project, to whom they had already been granted. This 
failing, he promoted a scheme for overwhelming the influence 
and votes of Argyll and his party by sending to Scotland all the 
Scottish peers then with the king, thereby preventing any 
assistance to the parliament coming from that quarter, while 
Charles was to guarantee the establishment of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland only. This foolish intrigue was strongly opposed 
by Montrose, who was eager to strike a sudden blow and antici- 
pate and annihilate the plans of the Covenanters. Hamilton, 
however, gained over the queen for his project, and in September 
was made a duke, while Montrose was condemned to inaction. 
Hamilton’s scheme, however, completely failed. He had no 
control over the parliament. He was unable to hinder the 
meeting of the convention of the estates which assembled without 
the king’s authority, and his supporters found themselves in a 
minority. Finally, on refusing to take the Covenant, Hamilton 
and LaWk were obliged to leave Scotland. They arrived at 
Oxford on the x6th of December. Hamilton’s conduct had at 
last incurred Charles's resentment and he was sent, in January 
1644, a prisoner to Pendennis Castle, in 1645 removed- to 
St Michael’s Mount, where he was literated by Fairfax’s troops 
on the 23rd of April 1646. Subsequently he showed great 
activity in the futile negotiations between the Scots and Charles 
at Newcastle. In 1648, in consequence of the seizure of Charles 
by the army in 1647, Hamilton obtained a tempora.ry influence 
and authority in the Scottish parliament over Argyll, and led 
a large force into England in support of the king on iJie 8th of 
July. He showed complete incapacity in military command ; 
was kept in check for some time by Lambert ; and though out- 
niunbering the enemy by 24,000 to about 9000 men, allowed his 
troops to disperse over the country and to be defeated ;in detail 
by Cromivell during the three days August Z7th‘^i9th at the 
so-called battle of Preston, being himself taken prisoner on the 
2 $^. He was. tried on the &th of. February condemned 
to death on the dth of March and execqted on the 9th; 

Hamilton, during his unfortunate career, had often been 
suspected of betray^ the king’s cause, apd, as an heir to the 
Scottish throne, of intenticaially playing jnta the hands of the 
Covenanters with a view of procuring the crown for hhnseU. 
The charge was brought against him as early as X63X when he was 
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Hy yifig Tiwji Ml Sttidaiid for theO^nnanexpeditk^ 
gave no credence to it and allowed hit truit m Hanniton 
causiiig him to share his4»^ Thecharge^boweverjalWaya 
dung to biaii and his int^ing character and hofieless manage- 
ment of the king’s affairs m Scotland gave colour to the accusa- 
tion. Th«e seenisi however, to be no real foundation for it. 
His career is sufficiently explained by his thoroughly weak and 
egotisti^ chamcter.; He took no interest whatever in the great 
questions at issue, was neither loyal iior patriotic, and only 
desired peace and compromise to avoid personal losses. ** He 
was devoid of intellectual or mord stren^, and was therefore 
easily brought to fancy all future tasks easy and all. present 
obstacle insuperable.” ^ A worse choice th^ Hamilton ecnild 
not possibly have been made in such a crisis, and his want of 
princifde, of firmness and resolution, brought irretrievable ruin 
upon the royal cause. 

Hamilton's three sons died young, and the dukedom passed 
by specicd remainder to his brother William, earl of Laiuurk. 
On the latter’s death in 1651 the Scottish titles reverted to the 
ist duke’s daughter, Aime, whose husband, William Douglas, 
was created (third) duke of Hamilton. 

Bibliography. — Article in the Diet, of Nai. Stag, by S. R. 
Gardiner ; History of Englmd and of the Civil War^ l>y the same 
author ; Memoirs of ^he . Dukes ofHamiltOft^ Burnet ; Lauder^ 

dale Papers (Camden Society, 1884-1885) ; The Hamilton Papers^ 
ed. by S. R. Gardiner (Camden Society, 1880) and addenda (Camden 
Miscellany, vol. lx., 1895) ; Thomason Tracts in the British Museum, 
550 (^)f 194^ (39) (account of his supposed treachery), and 546 (21) 
(speech on the scaffold). (P. C. Y.) 

HAMILTON, JOHN (r. X5n-i57x), Scottish prelate and 
politician, was a natural son of James Hamilton, 1st earl of 
Arran. At a very early age he became a monk and abbot of 
Paisley, and after studying in Paris he returned to Scotland, 
where he soon rose to a position of power and influence under 
his half-brother, the regent Arran. He was made keeper of the 
privy seal in 1543 and bishop of Dunkcld two years later ; in 
1546 he followed David Beaton as archbishop of St Andrews, and 
about the same time he became treasurer of the kingdom. He 
made vigorous efforts to stay the growth of Protestantism, but 
with one or two exceptions ” persecution was not the policy of 
Archbishop Hamilton,” and in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic religion a catechism called Hamilton's Catechism 
(published with an introduction by T. G. Law in 1884) was 
drawn up and printed, possibly at his instigation. Having 
incurred the displeasure of the Protestants, now the dominant 
party in Scotland, the archbishop was imprisoned in 1563. After 
his release he was an active partisan of Mary queen of Scots ] 
he baptized the infant James, afterwards King James VI., and 
pronounced the divorce of the queen from Bothwell. He was 
present at the battle of Langside, and some time later took 
refuge in Dumbarton Castle. Here he was seized, and on the 
charge of being concerned in the murders of Lord Damley and 
the regent Murray he was tried, and hanged on the 6th of April 
1571. The archbishop had three children by his mistress, 
Grizzel Sempill. 

HAMILTON, PATRICK (1504-1528), Scottish divine, second 
son of Sir Patrick Hamilton, well known in Scottish chivalry, 
and of Catherine Stewart, daughter of Alexander, duke of Albany, 
second son of James II. of Scotland, was bom in the diocese 
of Glasgow, probably at his father’s estate of Stanehouse in 
Lanarkshire. He was educated probably at Linlithgow. In 151 7 
he was appointed titular abbot of Feme, Ross-shire ; and it 
was pfrobably about the same year that he went to study at 
Paris, for his name is found in an ancient list of those who 

K duated there in 1520. It was doubtless in Paris, where 
ther’s writings were already exciting much discussion; that 
he received the germs of the doctrines he was afterwards to 
uphold. BVom Alexand^ Ales we learn that Hamilton subse- 
queiitly went “to Louvain, attracted probably by the fame of 
Erasmus, ^0 in 152X had his headquarters there. Retumii^ 
to Scotijlind, the young scholar^ haturally selected St Andrews, 
the capital qf the church and of learning; as his residence. On 
^ Ste S. R. Gardiner Sn the Did, of Hat. Biogi^aphy. 


^ 9tli of j«M 1533 he boesme a member .ol'^ WlLvenity . of 
St/Andrews, and on the 3rd uf October 1524 he was admitted 
to its ’ faculty of There Hamilton attained such influence 
tibat he was permitted to conduct as precentor a musical mass 
of his own composition in the cathedral. But the refonned 
doctrines had now obtained a firm hold on the young abbot, 
and he was eager to communicate them to his fellow-country- 
men. Early in 1527 the attention of James Beaton, archbisluip 
of St Andrews, was directed to the heretical preaching of the 
young priest, wheiteupon he ordered that Hamilton should be 
fonnally summoned and accused. Hamilton fied to Germany, 
first visiting Luthcr at; Wittenberg, and afterwards enrolling 
himself as a student, under Franz Lambert of Avignon, in the 
new university of Marburg, opened on the 30th of ATay 1527 by 
Philip, laiidgrave of Hesse. Hermann von dem Busche, one of 
the contributors to the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, John 
Frith and Tyndale were among those whom he met there. Late 
in the autumn of 1527 Hamilton returned to Scotland, bold in 
the conviction of the truth of his princifdes. He went first to 
his brother’s house at Kincavel, near Linlithgow, in which town 
he preached frequently, and soon afterwards he married a young 
lady of noble rank, whose name has not come down to us. 
Beaton, avoiding open violence through fear of Hamilton’s high 
connexions, invited him to a conference at St Andrews. The 
reformer, predicting that he was going to confirm the pious 
in the true doctrine by his death, resolutely accepted the invita- 
tion, and for nearly a month was permitted to preach and dispute, 
perhaps in order to provide material for accusation. At length, 
however, he was summoned before a council of bishops and 
clergy presided over by the archbishop ; there were thirteen 
charges, seven of which were based on the doctrines affirmed 
in toe Loci communes. On examination Hamilton mamtained 
that these were undoubtedly true. The council condemned 
him as a heretic on the whole thirteen charges. Hamilton was 
seized, and, it is said, surrendered to the soldiery on an assurance 
that he would be restored to his friends without injury. The 
council convicted him, after a sham disputation with Friar 
Campbell, and handed him over to the secular power. The 
sentence was carried out on the same day (February 29, 1528) 
lest he should be rescued ^ his friends, and he was burned at 
the stake as a heretic. His courageous bearing attracted more 
attention than ever to toe doctrines for which he suffered, and 
greatly helped to spread the Reformation in Scotland. The 
”reek of Patrick Hamilton infected all it blew on.” His 
martyrdom is singular in this respect, that he represented in 
Scotland almost done the l4utoeran stage of the Reformation. 
His only book was entitled Loci communes^ known as ” Patrick’s 
Places.” It set forth the doctrine of justification by faith and 
toe contrast between the gospel and toe law in a series of clear-cut 
propositions. It is to be found in Foxs’s Acts and Monuments. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT (1743-1829), Scottish economist and 
mathematician, was born at Pilrig, Edinburgh, on toe iith of 
June 1743. His grandfather, William Hamilton, principal of 
Edinburgh University, had been a professor of divinity. Having 
completed his education at the university of Edinburgh, where 
he was distinguished in mathematics, Robert was induced to 
enter a banking-house in order to acquire a practical knowledge 
of business, but his ambition was really academic. In 1769 he 
gave up busmess pursuits and accepted toe rectorship of Perth 
academy. In 1779 he was presented to toe chair of natural 
philosophy at Aberdeen University. For many years, however, 
by private arrangement with his colleague I^ofessor Copland, 
Hai^ton taught the class of mathematics. In 18x7 ^ 
presented to the latter chair. 

Hamilton's moat important work is the Essay on the National 
Debit which appeared in 1813 and was undoubtedly the first to 
expose the econoaiic fallacies involved in Pitt's policy of a sinkii^ 
fund. It is still of value, A posthumous volume published in 
1830, The Progress of Society ^ is also of ^jreat ability, and is a very 
effective treatment of economical principles by tiacing their natural 
origin and position in the development of social life. Some minor 
works of a practical character (Tntroduciion to Merchandise^ 1777 ; 
Essay on War and PeacSt 1790) are now forgotten. 
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HAHlLTOXt TBOMAt (178^1^^ Scbttiph writjery ytengcir 
brotbier of the philoeopber^ Sh WilliiimiBamilto^ Burt^ was 
bom in 1789. He waa educated at Glasgow University, where 
he made a close friend of Michael Soo^ the author of Tm 
Grinds Log. Heientered the army in i&io, and served through- 
out die lPeiim8ular;and American campaigns, but condniied to 
cultivate ins literary tastes. On the conclusion of peace he 
withdrew, with the rank of captain^ from active service.. He 
contribute both prose and verse to Blackwood's Magaatne, 
in which appeared his vigorous and popular military novels 
Cyril Tkornlon (1807). His Annols of Pemmular Campai^, 
published originally in 1899, and republished in 1849 with 
additions by Frederick Hardman; is written with great clearness 
and impartiality. His only other work, Men and Manners in 
America, published originally in 1833, is somewhat coloured by 
British pmjudice, and by the author’s aristocratic dislike of a 
democracy. Hamilton died at Fisa on the 7 th of December 
1842. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM (1704-1754), Scottish poet, the author 
of *'The Braes of Yarrow,^' was born in 1704 at Bangour in Linlith- 
gowshire, the son of James Hamilton of Bangour, a member 
^ the Scottish bar. As early as 1724 we find him oontributing 
to Allan Ramsay’s Tra Table Miscellany. In 1745 Hamilton 
joined the cause of Prince Charles, and though it is doubtful 
whether he actually bore arms, he celebrated the battle of 
Prestonpans in verse. After the disaster of Culloden he lurked 
for several months in the Highlands and escaped to France ,* 
but in 1749 the influence of his friends procured him permission 
to return to Scotland, and in the following year he obtained 
possession of the family estate of Bangour. The state of his 
health compelled him, however, to live abroad, and he died at 
Lyons on the 25th of March 1754. He was buried in the Abbey 
Church of Holymodhouse, Edinburgh. He was twice married— 
** into families of distinction ” says the preface of the authorized 
edition of his poems. 

Hamilton left behind him a coniidcrablc number of poems, 
none of them except Tlie Braes of Yarrow of striking origin- 
ality. The collection is composed of odes, epitaphs, short pieces 
of translation, songs, and occasional verses. The longest is 
“Contemplation, or the Triumph of Ixive” (about 500 lines). 
The first edition was published without his permission by Foulis 
(Glasgow, 1748), and introduced by a preface from the pen of 
Adam Smith. Another edition with corrections by himself was 
brought out by his friends in 1760, and to this was prefixed a 
portrait engraved by Robert Strange, 

tn 1850 James Paterson edited The Poems and Songs of William 
HamiUon, This volume contains several poems till then unpublished, 
and gives a life of the author, 

HAMILTON, SIR WILUAM (1730-1803), British diplomatist 
and archaeologist, son of Ixird Archibald Hamilton, governor 
of Greenwich hospital and of Jamaica, was bom in Scotland on 
the 13th of December 1730, and served in the 3rd Regiment of 
Foot Guards from 1747 to 1758. He left the army after his 
marriage with Mias Barlow, a Welsh heiress from whom 
inherited an estate near Swansea upon her death in 1782. I'heir 
only child, a daughter, died in 1775, From 1761 to 1764 he 
was ihemlier of parliament for Midhurst, but in the latter year 
he was appointed envoy to the court of Naples, a post which he 
held for thirty-six yearn — ^until his recall tn 1800. During the 
greater part of this time the official duties of the minister were 
of small importance. It was enough that the representative 
of the British crown should be a man of the world whose means 
enabled him to entertain on a handsome scale. Hamilton was 
admirably qualified for these duties, being an amiable and 
accomplished man, who took an intelligent interest in science 
and art. In 2766 he became a member of the Royal Society, 
and between that year and 1780 he contributed to its Philo’ 
sophical Transactions a series of observations on the action of 
volcanoes, which he had made, or caused to be made, at Vesuvius 
and Etna. He employed a draftsman named Fabris to make 
studies of the eruption of 1775 ^nd 1776, and a Dominican, 
Resina, to make observations at a later period. He published 


tmtkra on earthipi^ 

aad.iiyB3. He wasa ieHowof .the JSociety of Adstkiuaries 'and 
of Ao Diiottmti, and a i^blefcolfeotei^ Many of tvpmsm 
went^to. enrich the British iMki6eiiiii.'' 'B&’;z^ he was made a 
knight of the: Bath. The bat ten yeanr of* his life pSesented a 
curious contrast to the elegant peace of those which had preceded 
thenut In 1792 he mairied Emma Lyon (see the separate article 
on Lady HamHton). The outbreak of the French^ Revolution 
add the- rapid extension of the revolutionary movement in 
Western'Eimpe soon overwhelmed: Naples. It was a misfortune 
for Sir Williaiinthat be was left to meet the Very trying politicfd 
and diplomatic conditions which arose after 2795. health 
hM b^n to break down, and he suffered from bilious^fevers. 
Sir William was in fact in a state approaching dotage*" before 
his recall, a fact which, combined with his senile devotion to 
Lady Hamilton, has to be considered in accounting for bis 
extraordinary complaisance in her relations with Nebon. He 
died on the 6th of April 2803. 

See E. Edwards, Ltms of the Pounders of the British Museum 
(London, 1870) ; and the authorities given in the article on Emma, 
Lady Hamilton. ^ 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1788-1856), Scottish meta- 
physician, was bom in Glasgow on the 8th of March 1788. His 
father, Dr William Hamilton, had in 1781, on the strongrecom- 
mendation of the celebrated William Hunter, been appointed 
to succeed his father, Dr Thomas Hamilton, as professor of 
anatomy in the university of Glasgow ; and when he died in 
1790, in bis thirty-second year, he had already gained a great 
reputation. William Hamilton and a younger brotiber. (after- 
wards Captain Thomas Hamilton, q.v.) were thus brought up 
under the sole care of their mother. William received his early 
education in Scotland, except during two years which lie spent 
in a private school near London, and went in 1807, as a Snell 
exhibitioner, to Balliol College, Oxford. He obtained a first- 
class in Uteris humanioribus and took the degree of B.A. in 1812, 
M.A. in 2814. He had been intended for the medical profession, 
but soon after leaving Oxford he gave up this idea, and in 18.13 
became a member of the Scottish bar. His life, however, was 
mainly that of a student ; and the following years, marked by 
little of outward incident, were filled by researches of all kinds, 
through which he daily added to his stores of learning, while 
at the same time he was gradually forming his philosophic 
system. Investigation enabled him to make good his claim to 
represent the ancient family of Hamilton of Preston, and in 1816 
he took up the baronetcy, which had been in abeyance since the 
death of Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston (1650-1 701), well known 
in his day as a Covenanting leader. 

Two visits to Ck^rmany in 1817 and 1820 led to his taking up 
the study of German and later on tliat of contemporaiy German 
philosophy, which was then almost entirely neglected in the 
British universities. In 2820 he was a candidate for the chair of 
moral philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, which had 
fallen vacant on the death of Thomas Brown, colleague of 
Dugald Stewart, and the latter’s consequent reskpation, but 
was defeated on political grounds by John Wilson (2 785-ri^), 
the “Christopher North” of BlaAwood's Magazine. Spon 
afterwards (1821) he was appointed professor of civil history, 
and as such delivered severed courses of lectures on the history 
of modem Europe and the history of literature. The salary 
was £zoo a year, derived from a local beer tax, and was dis- 
continued after a time. No pupils were compelled to attend, 
the class dwindled, and Hamilton gave it up when the salaiy 
ceased. In January 1827 he suffered a severe loss in the death 
of his mother, to whom he had been a devoted son. In March 
1828 he married his cousin Janet Marshall. 

In 1829 his career of authorship began with the appellee of 
the well-known essay on the “Fhiloso^y of the Unconditioned*’ 
(a critique of Comte^s Coursd^ phihsy^hiey-ihp first of a series 
of articles contributed by hhn to the ^inburfh Review. He was 
elected in 1836 to the Edinburgh chair of logic and metaphysics 
and from this time dates the ipfluence which, during me next 
twenty years, be exerted over the thought of the jmunger 
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ffenenikm in Scotlnml^ Much about the i^e time he bej^an | 
thf pNipatfttiftn ol ah annotated uditiqn of Reid*i woite^ ititendmg 
to annex to it a number of diesectaiione; Before, however, this 
design had been carried out, he was struck (xSa) with paralysis 
of we right sHe, whidu seriously crippled his bodily powen, 
riiough it left lus mind wholly unimjEMiired. The edition of Reid 
appeared in 1846, but with only seven of the intended disserta- 
httt; too, unfinished. It was bis distinct pi^^e to 
complete the work, but this purpose lemained at hiS death 
unfi^M, and all that could be done afterwards was to wint 
such for the remainder, or such notes on the subjects 

to be discussed, as were^ found among his MSS. Considerdbly 
before this time he had formed his thi^ry of logic, the leading 
principles of which were indicated in the prospectus of “ an essay 
on a new analytic of logical forms ” ■ piifixed to his edition of 
Reid. « But the elaboration oi the scheme in its details and 
ap^ications continued during the next few years to occupy 
much of his leisure. Out of this arose a sharp controversy with 
Augustus de Morgan. The essay did not appear, but the results 
of the labour gone through are contained in the appendices to 
his Lectures on Logics Another occupation of these years was 
the preparation of extensive materials for a publication which he 
designed on the personal history, influence and opinions of 
Lu^er. Here he advanced so far as to .haVe planned and partly 
carried out the arrangement ofs the work ; but it did not go 
further, and still remains in MS. In 1852-1853 appeared the 
first and second editions of his Discussions in Philosophy, 
Literature and Education, a reprint, with large additions, of his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Soon after, his general 
health began to fail. Still, however, aided now as ever by his 
devoted wife, he persevered in literary labour ; and during 1854- 
1855 he brought out nine volumes of a new edition of Stewart’s 
works. The only remaining volume was to have contained a 
memoir of Stewart, but this he did not live to write. He taught 
his class for the last time in the winter of 1855-1856. Shortly 
after the close of the session he was taken ill, and on the 6th of 
May 1856 he died in Edinburgh. 

Hamilton’s positive contribution to the progress of thought is 
comparatively slight, and his writings, even where reinforced by the 
copious lecture notes taken by his pupils, cannot he said to present 
a comprehensive philosophic system. None the less he did consider- 
able service by stimulating a spirit of criticism in his pupils, by insist- 
ing on the great importance of psychology as opposed to the older 
metaphysics method, and not least by his recemition of the import- 
ance of German philosophy, especially that of Kant. By far his most 
important work was his '^Philosophy of the Unconditioned,'’ the 
development of the principle that for the human finite mind there 
can be no knowledge of the Infinite. The basis of his whole argu- 
ment is the thesis, " To think is to condition.” Deeply impressed 
with Kant’s antithesis between subject and object, the knowing and 
the known, Hamilton laid down the principle that every object is 
known only in virtue of its relations to other objects (sec kelativxty 
OF Knowledge). From this it follows limitless time, space, power 
and so forth are humanly speaking inconceivable. The fact, how- 
ever, that all thought seems to demand the idea of the infinite or 
absolute provides a sphere for faith, which is thus the specific faculty 
of theology. It is a weakness characteristic of the human mind that 
it cannot conceive any phenomenon without a beginning : hence 
the conception of the causal relation, according to which every 
phenomenon has its cause in . preceding phenomena, and its effect in 
subsequent phenomena. The causal concept is, therefore, only one 
of the ordinary necessary forms of the cognitive consciousness 
limited, as we have seen, by being confined to that which is relative 
or conditioi]^. As regards the problem of the nature of objectivity, 
Haniilton simply accepts the evidence of consciousness as to the 
sepsurate existence of the, object : ” the root of our nature cannot 
be a lie.” In virtue of this assumption Hamilton’s philosophy 
becomes a ” natural realism.” In fact his whole position is a strange 
compound of Kant and Reid. Its chief practical corollary is the 
denied of philosophy as a method of attaming absolute knowledge 
and its relegation to the academic sphere of mental training. The 
tiansition from ohde^phy to theology, i,e, to the sphere of fai^, 
» presented by Hamilton under the ahallogons relation betweeii the 
mind and the body. As the mind is to im body, so is the uncon- 
ditioned Absolute or God to the world of the conditioned. Conscious- 
ness, itself a conditioned phenoqieooni nmst derive, from or depend 
‘dflEerent thing prior fo behind material phenqmena. 

a^t fthat GeS, who in the tenhs of tte analogy bears, to the con^ 
ditioned tniiid the relation which the cenditiohea mind bears to 4 t 8 


objeots, can KimMlf be uncenditioiied. He can be regarded only 
as related to cottsciousness, aad In so far is, therefore, not absolute 
or unconditioned. Thus toe very principles oi Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy are apparently violated in his theological argument. 

Hamilton regarded logic as a purely formal science; it seemed 
to him an unscientific miking togethef*^ heterogeneous etements 
to treat as parts of the same mience the formal and the material 
conditions of knowledge. He was quite ready to allow that on this 
view logic cannot be used as a means of discovering or guaranteeing 
facts, even the most geheria. and expressly asserted that it has to do, 
not iwth the objective validity, but only with the mutual relations, 
of judgments. He further held that mdhetion and deduction arc 
correlative processes of formal logic, each resting on the necessities 
of thought and deriving thence its several laws. The only logical 
laws which he recognised were the three axioms of identity, non- 
contradiction, and excluded middle, which he regarded as severally 
phases of one general condition of the possibility of existence and, 
therefore, of thought. The law of reason and consequent he con- 
sidered not as different, but merely as expre.ssing metaphysically 
what these express logically. He added as a postulate - which in 
his theory was of imposiance — ” that logic be allowed to state 
explicitly what is thought implicitly.” 

In logic, Hamilton is known chieny as the inventor of the doctrine 
of the "quantification of the predicate,” i.e, that the judgment 
“ All A is B ” should really mean " All A is all B,” whereas the 
ordinary universal proposition should be stated " All A is some B.” 
This view, wliich was supported by Stanley J evens, is fundamentally 
at fault since it implies that the predicate is tliought of in its ex- 
tension ; in point 01 fact when a judgment is made, e.g. about men, 
that they are mortal ("All men are mortal”), the intention is to 
attribute a quality (i.e, the predicate is used in connotation). In other 
words, we are not consiaering the question " what kind are men 
among the various things which must die ? ” (as is implied in the 
form " all men are some mortals ”) but " what is the fact about 
men ? ” We are not stating a mere identity (see further, e.g., 
H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic, iqo6, pp. 198 foil.). 

The philosopher to whom above all others Hamilton professed 
allegiance was Aristotle. His works were the object of his profound 
and constant study, and supplied in fact the mould in which his 
whole philosophy was cast. With the coihmentators on the Aris- 
totelian writings, ancient, medieval and modem, he was also 
familiar ; and the scholastic philosophy he studied with care aad 
appreciation at a time when it had hardly yet begun to attract 
attention in his country. His wide reading enabled him to trace 
many a doctrine to the writings of forgotten thinkers ; and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to draw forth such from their ob- 
scurity, and to give due acknowledgment, even if it chanced to bo 
of the prior possession of a view or argument that he had thought 
out for himself. Of modem Gorman jHiilosophy he was a diligent, 
if not always a sympathetic, student. How profoundly his thinking 
was modified by that of Kant is evident from the tenor of his specu- 
lations : nor was tixis less the case because, on fundamental points, 
he came to widely different conclusions. 

Any account of Hamilton would be incomplete which regarded 
him only as a philosopher, for his knowledge and his interests em- 
braced all subjects related to that of the human mind. Physical 
and mathematical science had, indeed, no attraction for him ; but 
his study of anatomy and physiology was minute and experimental. 
In literature alike ancient and modem he was widely and deeply 
read ; and, from his unusual powers of memory, the stores which he 
had acquired were always at command. If there was one period 
with the literature of which he was more particularly famiuar, it 
was the 16th and 17th centuries. Hero in every department he was 
at home. He had gathered a vast amount of its theological lore, had 
a critical knowledge especially of its Latin poetry, and was minutely 
acquainted with the history of the actots in its varied scenes, not 
only as narrated in profess^ records, but as revealed in the letters, 
table-talk, and casual effusions of themselves or their contemporaries 
(cf. his article on the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, and his pam- 
phlet on the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843). Among 
nis literary projects were editions of the works of George Buchanan 
and Julius Caesar Scaliger. His general scholarship found eimression 
in his library, which, though mainly, was far from being exclusively, 
a philosophical collection. It now forms a distinct portion of the 
library of tiie university of Glasgow. 

His chief practical interest was in education— an interest which he 
manifested mike ae a teacher and as a writer, and which had led him 
long before he was either to a study of the subject both theoretical 
anp historical. He thence adopted views as to the ends and methods 
of education that, when afterwards carried out or advocate^ by him, 
met with general recognition ; but he also expressed fo one of his 
articles an unfavourable view of the study of mathematics as a 
mental gymnastic, which excited much oppotition, but which he 
never saw reason to alter. As a teacher, he was zealous and 
successful, and his writings cm university orgaiiisation and reform 
had, at the time of their appearance, a decisive practical effect, and 
contiiih much that is of permanent value. 

Hit posthuinous works are his Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, 4 
vdls.,, edited by H. L. Hansel, Oxford, and John Veitch (Metaphysics, 
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tSilS: Logie, 1866): AiiMonal Notu ta ttOfft Work*, fmm Sir 

W HanUltoii’s MSS., unider 'ttt« «aitotthli* W H, L. Mtotel; ®;D. 
(i8<i*). A AfftoMfV of '^ W. Namilm,-kir Veitch, appeared in 
1869* ' 

HAMILION, MUAM CmkAP (1729-11^^1^ 
9tatesman;;popularl^ kncwm as Single Speech Hamilton/’ was 
boni in ^»iiacwi on the 28th of January 1J29, the son of a Scottish 
bencher 6£ , Lincoln's Ihne. He Wl’, educated at Wincl^stef 
at Oriel uollege; Oxjforde Inheriting his fatbefr’s fc^one he 
entered political life and became: MIP. for Petersfield^ Hampshire. 
His ir^en speech/ delivered oh the 13th of November 1735, 
during the debate oh the ad^^ess, which excited Walpole’s 
adndrationi is generally supposed to have been bis only eSort 
in the House of Commons. But the nickname “ Single Speech ” 
is undoubtedly misleading^ and Hamilton is known to have 
spoken with success on o^r occasions^ both in the House of 
Commons and in the Irish parliament^ In 1 756 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for trade and plantationsi and m 1761 
he became chief secretary to Lord Halifax^ the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, as well as Irish M.P. for Killebe^ and English M.P. 
for Pontefract. He was chancellor 0! the exchequer m Ireland 
in 1763, and subsequently filled various other administrative 
offices. Hamilton was thought very highly of by Dr Johnson, 
and it is certain that he was strongly bpposed to the British 
taxation of America. He died in London on the i6th of July 
X796, and was buried in .the chancel vault of St Martin Vin-the- 
fields. 

Two of hi*} speeches in the Irish House of Commons, and some other 
miHcellaneous works, were published after his death under the title 
Parliamentary Logich, . • 

HAIDLTON^ SIR W^UAM ROWAN (1805-1865), Scottish 
mathematician, was born in t)ublih oh the 4th of August ^805. 
His father, Archibald Hamilton, who was, a solicitor, and. his 
uncle, James Hamilton (curate of Trim), migrated from Scotland 
in youth, A branch of the Scottish family to which they belonged 
had settled in the north of Ireland in the time of James I., and 
this fact seems to luive given rise tp the common impression that 
Hamilton was an Irishman. 

His genius first displayed itself in the form of a wonderful 
power of . acquiring languages. At the age of seven he had 
already made very considerable progress in Hebrew, and before 
be was thirteen he had acquired, under the care of his uncle, 
who was an extraordinary linguist, almost as many languages 
as he had years of age. Among these, besides the classical and 
the modern European languages, were included Persian, Arabic, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit and even Malay. But though to the very 
end of his life he retained much of the singular Wni^ of his 
childhood and youth, often reading Persian and Arabic in the 
intervals of sterner pursuits,^ he had long abandoned them as a 
study, and employeci them merely as a relaxation^ 

His mathematical studies seem to have been ui^ertaken and 
carried to their full devclopitoent without any wristance what- 
ever, and the result is tliat his Writings bdong to ho particular 
** school/' unless indeed we consider them to form, as they are 
well entitled to do, a school by themselves. As an arithmetical 
calculator he was not only wonderfully expert, Imt he seems to 
have occasionally found a positive delight in working out to an 
enormous number of places of decimals w result pf some irksome 
calculation. At the age of twelve he engaged Zerah Colburn; 
the American ** calculating boy,” who was then being exhibited 
as a curiosity in Dublin, and he had not always the worst of the 
encounter. But, two years before, he had accidentally fallen 
in with a Latin copy of Eudid, which he eagerly devoured ; 
and at twelve he attacked Newton's AfithmtHca mtvmalis. 
This was hU introduction to modern a^ysis. He soon com- 
mence4i to read t1>e PHnapia, and at sixteen he bad mastered 
a great part of that work, besides some more modern works on 
analytical geometry and the differential calculus. 

, About mk p^d he ,was also engaged m preparation for 
entrance at Trinity College,, Dublin, and had therefore to deVote 
a portion of hia time to dassks- In the summer of iSaa, in his 
seventeenth year, he be^an a systematic study of Laplace’s 


Micaniqtk CMitsta. Nothing could te' better fitted 
suedx mthematical poWem te thorn of 
great work, rich to profosionte antlytioaliiirocesses alike novel 
and powerfah demands from die most gtlM student oaieliil 
abd often laborious study; It was in'tiu successful effort to 
open this trbasvtre-house dmt Haimilton^s mind receiW its 
fmal temper. D^^lors il cornmenpk k marcher setd,'' to use 
the words of ithe biographer of another great mathematician. 
From thdt time be appeairs to have devoted himtelf almost 
whoUy to original investigation (so' £ar at least as Regards mathe^ 
matics), though he ever kept huhsell well acquainted with the 
process of science both in Britain add abroad. 

Having detected an important defect 'in one of Laplace’s 
demonstrations, he was induced by a friend to write but IAb 
remarics, that they might be shown to Ifr John Brinkley (1763-^ 
afterwards bishop of (iloyne, but who was then the first 
roy^ astronomer for Ireland^ and an accomplished' mathe-^ 
matician. Brinkley seems at once to have peroeived the vast 
talents of young Hamilton, and to have encouraged him in the 
kindest manner. He k said to have remarked in 1823 of thk lad 
of eighteen : This youi^ man, 1 do not say will be, but is) the 
first mathematician of his age.” 

Hamilton’s career at college was perha^ri unexampled. 
Amongst a number of competitors of more than ordinary merit, 
he was first in every subject and at every examination. He 
achieved the rare distinction of obtaining an optime for both 
Greek and for physics. How many more such honours he might 
have attained it is impossible to. say ; but he was expected rto 
win both the gold medals at the degree exammataon, had his 
career as a student not been cut short by an unprecedented 
event. This was his appointment to the Andrews pTofelsorship 
of astronomy in the university of Dublin, vacated by Dr Brinkley 
in X827. The chair was not exactly offered to him, as has been 
sometimes asserted, but the electors, having met and tUlked over 
the subject, authorized one of their number, who was Hamilton's 
personal friend, to urge him to beebme a candidate, a step which 
his modesty had prevented him from taking. Thus, when barely 
twenty-two, he was established at the Observatory, Dunsink, 
near Dublin. He was not specially fitted for the post, for 
although he had a profound acquaintance with theoretical 
astronomy, he had pa)id but little attention to the regular work 
of the practic'^al astronomer. And it must be said that his, time 
was better employed in original investigations than it would 
have been had he spent it in observations made even with the 
best of instruments, —infinitely better than if he had spent it on 
those of the observatory, which, however good originally, were 
then totally unfit for the delicate requarements of modern 
astronomy. Indeed there can be little doubt that Hamilton 
was intended by the university authorities who " elected 
him, to the professorship of astronomy to spend .his time 
as he best could for the advancement of science,, without being 
tied down to any particular branch. Had he devoted himself 
to practical astronomy they would assuredly have furnished liim 
wi^ mpdern instruments and an adequate staff of assistants. 

In 1^35, being secretary to the meeting of the British Associa* 
tion which was held that year in Dublin, he was knighted by the 
lOrd-lieutenant. But far higher honours rapidly succeeded, 
among which we may merely mention his election, in 1^37 to 
the president’s chair m the Royal Irish Academy, and the rare 
distinction of being made corresponding member of the academy 
of St Petersburg. These , are the few ’ salient points (other, of 
course, than the epochs of bis more important discoveries ,apd 
inventions presenuy to be coxisidered^ in the uneventful hfe of 
tlus great man. He retained his wonderful faculties unimpaired 
to the Verif last/wid steadily continued tiD within a day or two of 
his d^^ wl^h occurred on tha and Of Sepitembet' the 
task (his: Elements of QikUetmiotisr) whicb had occupied the last 
SIX years of his life. 

The germ of his first great dlsisovery was co&taitied in oneol those 
eariv papers Which in tSas he commitnlcated tO^Dr Brinldey, by 
wh<mt/uilder the title of “ OSustita/* itwos preeemted in^ 1824*10 the 
Royal Irfi^ Academy. It Was referred ids usual to a commit^. 
Their r^rti ‘white acknemfedgfog the novetty aiid value of its 
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oonteats; and th^ gseat nathematioal dcillof a^authori^monunendm} 
that. More being published^ it ahould be stiU briber devctoped.end 
simplified. Dumg the next three years Jtbe paper to an 
immense Wlk, brmoipadlv'by the addUtoM detm had been 
inserted at tihe desire of the committee. But it $lao assumed a much 
more intefiigible form, and the -gnmd: iiBatures of the new method 
were now easily to be seen. HamiitQn himself seems imt tiU this 
period to have fully understood either the ixat«m or the importance 
of his dfsoovery, for it is ohly now that we find him aanouiicing his 
intention of apm^ng his method to » dynamics. The patter was 
finally entitled '^Theory of Systems of Rays^*' and the first port was 
printed in i8s8 in the TfansacUom of tki Hoyai Irish Acodomy, 
It is understood that the more important contents of the second 
and third parts appeared in the three voluminous supplements (to 
the first part) which were published in the same TransacKipnSf and in 
the two papers On a General Method itf BynamidtJ** whicK 
peared in the Philosophical Transaefiotts in 1834^1 835* ^he principie 
of Varying Action is the great feature of these papers ; and it is 
strange, indeed, that the one particular, result o( this theory which, 
perhaps more th^ anything else that Hamilton has done, has 
rendered his name known beyond the little woitd of true philosophers, 
should; have bee& easily within the reach of Augustin Fresnel and 
others for many years before, and in no umy required Hamilton's 
nevr conceptions or methods, although it was by drom that he was 
led to its discovery, lliis Singular result is still knovm by the name 
“ conical refraction," which he proposed fbr it u^hen he first pre- 
dicted its existence in the third supplement to his " Systems of 
read in 1832. 

The step from optics ip dynamics in the application of the method 
of " Varying Action '* was made in 1827, and communicated to 
the Royal Society, m whose Philosophical Transactions for 1834 
and 1835 there are two papers on the subject. These display, like 
the " Systems of Rays," a mastery over symbols and a flow of mathe- 
matical language almost unociuaUed. But they contain wimt is far 
more valuable still, the greatest addition which d3mamical science 
had received since the grand strides made by Sir Isaac Newton and 
Joseph Louis Lagrange. C. G. J. Jacobi and other mathematicians 
have developed to a great extent, and as a question of pure mathe- 
matics only, Hamilton's processes, and have thus made extensive 
additions to our knowledge of differential equations. But there can 
be little doubt that we have as yet obtained only a mere glimpse 
of the vast physical results of which they contain the germ. And 
though this is of course by far the more valuable aspect in which 
any such contribution to science esu) l>c , looked at, the other must 
not be despised. It is characteristic of most of Hamilton's, as of 
nearly all great discoveries, thht even their indirect consequences are 
of high value. 

The other great contribution made by Hamilton to mathematical 
Science, the invention of Quaternions, i.s treated under tliat heading. 
The following characteristic extract from a letter shows Hamilton's 
own opinion of ids mathematical w'ork, and also gives a hint of the 
devices which he employed to render written language as expressive 
as actual speech. His first great yrat\i^ Lectures on Quaternions 
(Dublin, 1852), is almost painful to read in consequemee of the 
frequent use of italics and capitals. 

'^T hope that it may’ not be considered a.s unpardonable vanity 
or presumption on my part, if, as my own taste has always led me 
to feid a greater interest in methods than in results, so it is by 
MKTHOOS, rather than by a^y theorems, which can Im: separately 
quoted, tliat I desire and hope to be remembered. Nevertheless it 
IS only human nature, to derive some pleasure from being cited, now 
and then, even about a ' Theorem ^ ; especially where . . . the 
quoicr can enrich the subject, by combining it with researches of 
his own.*' 

The discoveries, papersi and treatises we have mentioned ni^ht 
w’cll have formed the whole work of a long and laborious life. But , 
not to speak of his enonhous collection of MS. books, full to over- 
flowing with new and or^nal matter, which have been handed over | 
to Trinity College, I>ublin, the works we have already called , attcn/| 
tipn, to iKire^ form tlie greater portion of wha,t hennas published. 
His extraordinary investigations connected with the solution of 
algebraic equations of the fifth degree, and his examination of the 
•results arrived at by N. H, Alltel, G. B, Jerrardy and others in their 
.rewarches on this aubjtsct, form another grand contribution to 
acienctef There is next his great paper on Fluctuating Functions, 
a subject which, since the time of J. Fourier, has been of immense 
and evjer iheteasing value in physical applicatiOils of mathematics. 
There is also the extremely- ingenious invention of the bodogsaph. 
Of his extensive investigations into the solution .(especially by 
numrical approximation) of, certain chisses. of difierential equations 
which constantly ..oqcur in the treatment of physical questions, only 
a few items liaye bteen published, at intervals, in thte Philoscfphical 
Magaeine. Besides ail this, Hamilton was a voluminous ebtre- 
spondent. Often :a sinjgle letter of his occupied from fifty to a 
hundred or more closely wriUsQ page.s,. all devoted. to the minute 
consideration of; every feature, of some particular prohJcm,; Aot it 
0 ^ peculiar charactteri^s of his mm4' iiavef ‘to be 
satisfied trith a‘general iindterstMudifig' of a question ; he pursued it 
until he knew It in all its deta^ He was ever courteous and kii|^ 
in answering applications for assistance in the study of his works, 


S^r 

even when his compliance muat have cost him much time. He 
uw exoMtively. ipnsciso and hiw tix please with referencei to, the 
final polish of his own works for publication ; and it was prbbably 
for thite reason that he pnblished so tittle compared With the extent 
of his Invtestigatiotis. 

like most men ^ol great originality, Hamilton generally matured: 
his ideas; before putting pen tp paper. " He used to carry on," says 
hjs elder son, Wiljlam Rdwin Hamilton, " long trains of algebraical 
atid arithmetical calciiHtions in his mind, during which he waii 
unconscious of the eatthly necessity of eating ; we used to Imng in a 
* snack ' and leave it in bis study, but a brief nOd of recognition of 
the intrusion of the chop or cutlet was often the only . result, and 
Ills thoughts went on soaring upwards . " 

For further details about Hamilton (his poetry and his a.sRociation 
with poctSi for instance) tiie reader is refen ed to the Dtiblin Univer- 
sUy Maeaaine (Jaa; 1842)^, the Gentleman's Magazine (J^an. 1866), 
and the Monthly Notices of the Poyal Astronomical Society (Feb. i86f)) ; 

also to an article by the present writer in the North British 
ifrcvwa/ (Sept. 1866), from which much of the above sketch has been 
taken. His works have been collected and published by R. P. 
Greaves, Life of Sir W. R. HamUton (3 vols., 1882, 1885, 1003). 

(P. G. T.) 

HABOLTON, a town of Dundas and Normanby Oountiels, 
Victoria, Australia, on the Grange Burne Crcek, 1974 m. by 
rail W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 4026. Hamilton has a 
number of educational institutions, chief among which are the 
Hamilton and Western District College, one of the finest buildings 
of its kind in Victoria, the Hamilton Academy, and the Alexandra 
ladies* college, a state school, and a Catholic college. It has 
a fine racecourse, and pastoral and agricultural exhibitions are 
held annually, as the surrounding district is mainly devoted to 
sheep-farming. Mutton is frozen and exported. Hamilton 
became a borough iti 1859. 

HAMILTON (Grand or Ashuanipi), the chief river of 
Labrador, Canada. It rises' in the Labrador highlands at an 
elevation of 1700 ft., its chief sources being Lakes Attikonak and 
Ashuanipi, between and 66® W. and 52® and 53® N. After 
a precipitous course of 600 m. it empties into Melville Lake 
(90 m. long and 18 wide);, an extension of Hamilton inlet, on the 
Atlantic. About 220 m. from its mouth occur the Grand Falls 
of Labrador. Here in a distan(;e of 12 m. the river drops 760 ft., 
culminating in a firial vertical fall of 316 ft. Below the falls are 
violent rapids, and the river sweeps through a deep and narrow 
canyon. The country through which it passes is for the most 
part a wilderness of barren rock, full of lakes and lacustrine 
rivets, many of which are its tributaries. In certain jKMrtions of 
the valley spruce and poplars grow to A moderate size. From 
the head of Lake Attikonak a steep and rocky portage of less 
than a mile leads to Burnt I.ake, which is drained into the 
St Lawrence by the Romaine river. 

HAMILTON, one of the chief cities of Canada, capital of 
Wehtworth county, Ontario. It occupies a highly picturesque 
situation upon the shore of a spacious land-locked bay at the 
western end of Lake Ontario. It covers the plain stretching 
between the water-front and the escarpment (called “The 
Mountain **), this latter being a continuation of that over which 
the Falls of Niagara plunge 40 m. to the west. Founded about 
1778 by one Robert Land, the growth of Hamilton has been 
steady and substantial, and, owing to its remarkable industrial 
development, it has come to be called “ the Birmingham of 
Canada.’* Tlus development is largely due to the use of electrical 
eneiw generated by water-jiower, in regard to which Hamilton 
stanS first among Canadian cities. The electricity has not, 
however, been obtained from Niagara Falls, but from De Cew 
Falls, 35 m. S.E. of the city. The entire electrical railway syst^im, 
the lighting of the city, and the majority of the factoriea cure 
operated by power obtained from this source. The manufaic^r- 
ing interests of Hamilton are. varied, and some of the establish- 
ments are of vast size, employing nuiny thousands of luands eajcb> 
such as the International Harvester Co. and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. In addition Hamilton is the ctAtre of one of 
the finest fruit^owing districts on the contment, and its op^ 
air market .is a iremarkable sight The muhici]^ mattery are 
managed by a mayor and board of aldennen. Six steam 
roads and thi^ee el^ric radial roads afford Hamilton ample falsi- 
ties for transport land, while during the season of navigation 
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a number of steamboat supply daflv sarvioes to Toronto 
and otheir lake ports. ]|^trance into the broad bay ui obtained 
through a short canal iiitersecting Burlington Beach> which is 
crossed hy two swing bridges, whereof one^-that of the Grand 
Trunk railway— is among the largest of ks kind m the world. 
Burlington Beach is lined with cottages occupied by the city 
residents duripj; the hot summer mpnitbs*! Hamilton is rich in 
public institutions. [Fhe educational equipment comprises a 
normal college, collegiate institute) mode) school and more than 
a score of public schools, for the most part housed in handsome 
stone and brick buildii^s. There are four hospitals, and the 
asylum for the insane is the largest in Canada* There is m 
excellent public library, and in the same building with it a good 
art school. . Hamiltxm boasts of a number of parks, Dundum 
Castle Park, containing several interesting relics of the war of 
1812, being the finest, and, as it is practtcally within the city 
limits, it is a great boon to the people. Gore Park, in the centre 
of the city, is used for concerts, given by various bands, one of 
which has gained an international reputation. Since its incor- 
poration in 1833 the history of Hamilton has shown continuous 
growth. In 1836 the population was 2846; in 1851, 10,248; 
in i8di, 19,096; in 1871, 26,880; in 1881, 36,661; in 1891, 
48,959 ; and in 1901, 52,634. The Anglican bishop of Niagara 
has his seat here, and also a Roman Catholic bishop. Hamilton 
returns two members to the Province parliament and two to 
the Dominion. 

H^IWILTON, a municipal and police burgh of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1891), 24,859; (1901), 32,775. It is situated 
about 1 m. from the junction of the Avon with the Clyde, loj m. 
S.E. of Glasgow by road, and has stations on the Caledonian and 
North British railways. , The town hall in the Scottish Baronial 
style has a clock-tower 130 ft. high, and the county buildmgs 
are in the Grecian style. Among the subjects of antiquarian 
interest are Queenzie Neuk, the spot where Queen Mary rested 
on her journev to Langsidq, the otd steeple and pillory built 
in the reign of Charles L, the Mote Hill, the old Kunic cross, 
and the carved gateway in the palace park. In the churchyard 
there is a monument to four covenanters who suffered at Edin* 
burgbi on the 7th of December 1600, whose heads were buried 
here. Among the industries are manufactures of cotton, lace 
and embroidered muslins, and carriage-building, and there^ are 
also large market gardens, the district being famed especially 
for its apples, and some dairy-farming ; but the prosperity of 
the town depends chiefiY upon the coal and ironstone of the 
surrounding country, wtuch is the richest mineral field in Scot- 
land. Hamilton originated in the 15th century under the 
protecting influence of the lords of Hamilton, and became a 
burgh of barony in 1456 and a royal burgh in 1548. The latter 
rights were afterwards surrendered and it was made the chief 
burgh of the regality and dukedom of Hamilton in x668, the third 
marquess having been created duke in 1643. It unites with 
Airdrie, Falkirk, Lanark and Linlithgow to form the Falkirk 
district of burghs, which returns one member to parliament 

Immediately east of the town is Hamilton palace, the seat of the 
duke of Hamilton and Brandon, premier peer of Scotland. It 
occupies most of the site of the original burch of Netherton. The 
first mansion was erected at the end of the i6fh century and rebuilt 
about 1710, to be succeeded in by the present palace, 

a magnificent building in the classical style. Its front is a specimen 
of the. enriched Corinthian architecture, with a projecting pillared 
portico after the style of the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, 
264 ft. in length and 60 ft. in height Eacli of the twelve pillars of 
the portico is a single block of stone, quarried at Dalserf, midway 
between Hamilton and^Lanark, and required thirty horses to draw 
it to its site. The intow is richly decorated and once contained 
the finest collection mi phi tings in Scotland, but most of them, 
t^ether with the MBmton and BeckfOrd libraries, were sold in 
1A2. Within thdHNhds, which comprise nearly T500 acres, is the 
mauMeum oromm oy the xoth duke, a structure resembling in 

S U ^Aign jMpf the emperor Hadrian, at Rome, being a circular 
ng igArinlilpirom a square basement, and enclosing a decorated 
octagocUchaim the door of which is a copy in bronse of Ghiberti’s 
gates XgfPldmAcc. At Bamclnith^ i m. S.E. of the town, may be 
seen the IfBBh gardens which were laid down in terraces on the 
steep banlpifbf the Avon. Their quaint shrubbery and old-fashioned 
eettmg ^qljhler them attractive. They were planned in 1583 by 


John Hamiltson, an aneeslor^^ Lord Belhavenv and now. bekmg to 
Lord Ruthven. About 2 un :S.£.,of Handlton^ within the western 
High Park) on the summit of a precipitons rock 200 it, in h^ht, 
the fbot of which is washed by the Avon, stand the rntosof Cmow 
Castle, the subject of a spirim haliad by Sir Walter Scott. The 
castle had been a royal residence for at least two centuries before 
Bannockburn (X3X4), but immediately after the battle JElobert Bruce 
granted it to Sir Walter FitsGilbert Hamilton^ the son of the founder 
m the family, in return for the fealty. Near it is the. noble chase 
with its ancient oaks, the remains of the Caledonian Forest, where 
are still preserved some of the aboriginal breed of wild cattle. 
Opposite Cadzow Castle, in the eastern High Park, on the right bank 
of the Avon, is Chatelherault, consisting of stables and omces, and 
imitating in outline the palace of that name in France. 

HAWLTOH, a village of Madison county, New York, U.S.A., 
about 29 m. S.W. ol Utica. Pop. (1890), 2744 ; (1900), 1627 ; 
(1905, state census), 1522. It is serv^ by the New York, Ontario 
* & Western railway. Hamilton is situated in a productive 
agricultural region, and has a large trade in hops ; among its 
manufactures are canned vegetables, lumber and knit goods. 
There are several valuable stone quarries in the vicinity. The 
village owns and opjerates its water-supply and ekctric-Iigfhting 
system. Hamilton is the seat of Colgate University, which was 
founded in 18x9, under the name of the Hamilton Literary and 
I'heological Institution, as a training school for the Baptist 
ministry, was chartered as Madison University in 1846, and 
was renamed in 1890 in honour of the Colgate family, several 
of whom, especially William (1783-1857), the soap manu- 
facturer, and his sons, James Boorman (1818-1904), and Samuel 
(1822-X897), were its liberal benefactors. In 1908-1909 it had 
a university faculty of 33 members, 307 students in the college, 
60 in the theological department, and 134 in the preparatory 
department, and a library of 54,000 volumes, including the 
Baptist Historical collection (about 5000 vols.) given by Samuel 
Co^ate. The township in which the village is situated and 
which bears the same name (pop. in 1905, 3614) was settled 
about 1790 and was separated from the township of Paris in 
1795. The village was incorporated in 1812. 

HAMILTON, a city and the county-seat of Butler county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on both sides of the Great Miami river, 25 m. N. 
of Cincinnati. Pop? (1890), 17,565 ; (1900), 23,914, of whom 
2949 were foreign-born; (1910, census), 35,279. It is served 
by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, and by interurban 
electric lines connecting with Cincinnati, Dayton and Toledo. 
The valley in which Hamilton is situated is noted for its fertility. 
The city has a fine public square and the I^ne free library (1866) ; 
the court house is its most prominent public building. A 
hydraulic canal provides the city with good water power, and 
in 1905, in the value of its factory products ($13,992,574, 
being 31 -3 % more than in 1900), Hamilton ranked tenth among 
the cities of the state. Its most distinctive manufactures are 
paper and wood pulp ; more valuable are foundry and machine 
shop products ; other manufactures are safes, malt liquors, 
flour, woollens, Corliss engines, carriages and wagons and 
agricultural implements. The municipality owns and operates 
^the water-wori», electric-lighting plant and gas plant. A 
^stockade fort was built here in 1791 by General Arthur Saint 
Clair, but it was abandoned in 1796, two years after the {dace 
had been laid out as a town and named Fairfield. The town 
was renamed, in honour of Alexander Hamilton, about 1796. 
In 1803 Hamilton was made the county-seat ; in 18x0 it was 
incorporated as a village; in 1854 it annexed the town of 
Rossville on the opposite side of the river ; and in 1857 it was 
made a city. In x^8, by the annexation of suburbs, the area 
and the population of Hamilton were considerably increased. 
Hamiltbn was the early hbme of William Dean Howells, whose 
recollections of it are to be found in his A Bay's Talm; his 
father^s anti-slavery sentiments made it necessary for him to 
sell his printing office, where the son had learned to set type in 
his teens, and to remove to Dayton. 

HAHtHPDBt a town and district of British India, in the 
AllahaWd division of the tFnited Provinces. The town stands 
on a tongue of land near the confluence of the Betwa and Jumna, 
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ito m. N.W. of Allahabad. Pop. (1901)^ 67^1. It waa fouoded^ 
acowdW to tiMition^ in the iith cenUii^ V & 

iCarcfattlf Rajput expelled frpm Alwar by the’1m0iiiiuedaii3. 

. The district has an area of 2289 sq. m,, ai^ encloses the xudive 
states of Sarilai Tigni and Bihat, bkides poetions of Gharkhari 
and Garrauli. Immirpur forms part of the great plain of Bun- 
delkhand, which stretmes ftom tte banks of the Jumna to the 
central Vindhyan plateau. The district is in, s^pe an irregular 
parallelogram, with a general slope northward from the low hilb 
on the southern boundary. The scenery is rendered picturesque 
by the artificial lakes of Midkoba. These magnificent resetvpirs 
were constructed by the Chandel raja^ before the Vahomme^ 
conquest, for purposes of irriration and as sheets of ornamental 
water. Many of them enclose cra^ islets or peninsulas, 
crowned by the ruins of granite temples, exquisitely carved and 
decorated. From the ba^ of this hill ahq lake country the 
general plain of the district spreads northward in an arid and 
treeless level towards the broken banks of the rivers. Of these 
the principal are the Betwa and its tributary the Ohasan, both 
of which are unnavigable. There is little waste land, except 
in the ravines by the river sides. The deep black soil of Bundd- 
khand, known as mUr, retains the moisture und^ a dried and 
rifted surface, and renders the district fertile. The staple pro* 
duce is grain of various sorts, the most important being gram. 
Cotton is also a valuable crop. Agriculture suffers much frdm 
the spread of the kSns grass, a noxious weed which overruns 
the fields and is found to be almost ineradicable wherever it 
has once obtained a footing. Droughts and famine are unhappily 
common. The climate is dry and hot, owing to the absence of 
shade and the bareness of soil, except in the neighbourhood 
of the Mahol)a lakes, which cool and moisten the atmosphere. 

In 1901 the pop. was 458,542, showing a decrease of 11 % in 
the decade, due to the famine of 1895-1897. Export tr^e is 
chiefly in agricultural produce and cotton cloth. Rath is the 
principal commercial centre. The Midland branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway passes through the south of the district. 

From the 9th to the 12th century this district was the centre 
of the Chandel kingdom, with its capital at Mahoba. The rajas 
adorned the town with many splendid edifices, remains of which 
still exist, besides constructing the noble artificial lakes already 
described. At the end of the 12th century Mahoba fell into the 
hands of the Mussulmans. In 1680 the district was conquered 
by Chhatar Sal, the hero of the Bundelas, who assigned at his 
death one-third of his dominions to his ally the peshwa of 
the Mahrattas. Until Bundelkhand became British territory in 
1803 there was constant warfare between the Bundela princes 
and the Mahratta chieftains. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in 1857, Haihirpur was the scene of a fierce relxillion, and all the 
princip^ towns were . plundered by the surrounding chiefs. 
After a short period of desultory guerilla warfare the rebels 
were effectually quelled and the work of reorganization began. 
The district has since been subject to cycles of varying agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

HAMRIO races and LANGUAGES. The questions in- 
volved in a consideration of Hamitic races and Hamitic languages 
are independent of one another and call for separate treatment. 

1 . HamiHc Races , — ^The term Hamitic as applied to race is 
not only extramely vague but has been much abused by anthro • 
pologH^ writers. Of the few who have attempted a precise 
definition the most prominent is Sergi,^ and his classification 
may taken as representing one point of view with regard to 
this difficult question. 

Sergi considers the Hamites, usingthe term in the racial sense, as 
a branch of bis Mediterranean Race " ; and divides them as 
fohows : — 

I. Eastern Branch^ 

ta) Ancient and Modem Egyptian (excluding the Arabs). 

{b) Nubians, Beja: 

(c) Abyssiniaas. 

id) Galla, Danakil, Somali. 


* G. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, A Study of the Origin of 

European Copies (London, 1901) j idem, Africa. Antfopologia 
delta stirpe camitica (Turin, 1897). 


(sVHasat : 

,(/)Wah^«iaorWatttsi. 
a. Northern Branch^ 

5 Berbers of the Mediterranean, Atlantic and Saliara. 
Tibbu.' 

Pula. 

Guanches (extinct). 


With rerard to this classification the following conclusions may 
be regarded as comparatively certain : that the members of groups 
d, e and / of the first branch appear to be closely inter-coimected 
by ties of blood, and also the members of the second branch. The 
Aoyssinians in the south have absorbed a certain amount of Galla 
blood, but the majoti^ are Semitic or Semito«Negroid. The 
question of the racial amnities of the Ancient EgyptianB and the 
Aeja are sti4 a matter of doubt, and the relation of tne two groups 
to each otihw is stfil controversial. Sergi, it is true, arguing from 
physical data believes that a close connesdon exists ; but the data 
are so extremely scanty that the finality of his conclusion may well 
be doubted, nis Northern Branch " corresponds with the more 
satisfactory term ** Libyan Race," represented in fair purity by the 
Berbers, and, mixed with Negro elements, by the Fula and Tibbu. 
This Libyan race is distinctively a white race, with dark curly hair ; 
the Eastern Hamites are eaually distincti\aly a brown people with 
ftizsy hair. If, as Sergi beueves, these brown people are themselves 
a race, and not a cross between white and black in varying propor- 
tions, they are found in their greatest purity among the Somali and 
Galla, ana mixed vrith Bantu blood among the Ba-Hinia (Wahuma) 
and watUBSi. The Masai seem to be as much Nilotic Negro as 
Hamite. This G^la type does not seem to appear farther north 
than the southern portion of Abyssinia, and it is not unlikely that 
the Beja are very early Semitic immigrants with an alioriginal 
Negroid admixture. It is also possible that they and the Ancient 
Egyptians may contain a common element. The Nubians appear 
aldn to the Egyptians but with a strong Negroid element. 

To return to ^rgi's two branches,. besides the differences in skin 
colour and hair-texture there is also a cultural difference of great 
importance. The Eastern Hamites are essentially a pastoral people 
and therefore nomadic or semi-nomadic ; the Berbers, who, as said 
above, are the purest representatives of the l.ibyans, are agri- 
culturists. The pastoral habits of the Eastern Hamites are of 
importance, since they show the utmost reluctance to abandon 
them. Even the Ba-Hima and Watussi, for long settled and partly 
intermixed with the agricultural Bantu, regard any pursuit but that 
of cattle-tending as absolutely beneath their dignity. 

It would seem therefore that, while sufiicient data have not been 
collected to decide whether, on the evidence of exact anthropological 
measurements, the Libyans are connected racially with the Eastern 
Hamites, the testimony derived from broad “ descriptive character- 
istics '' and general culture is against such a connexion. To regard 
the Libyans as Hamites solely on the ground that the languages 
spoken by the two groups show affinities would be as rash and might 
be as false as to aver that the present-day Hungarians are Mon- 
golians because Magyar is an Asiatic tongue. Regarding the present 
state of knowledge it would be safer therefore to restrict the term 
** Hamites *' to Sergi 's first group ; and call the second by the name 
** Libyans.** The difficult question of the origin of the ancient 
Egyptians is discussed elsewhere. 

As to the question whether the Hamites in this re.stricted sense 
are a definite race or a blend, no discussion can, in view of the paucity 
of evidence, as yet lead to a satisfactory conclusion, 'but it might 
be suggested very tentatively that further researches may possibly 
connect them with the Dravidian peoples of India. It is siiiTicient 
for present purposes that the term Hamite, using it {is coextensive* 
with Sergi’s Eastern Hamite, has a definite connotation. By tlu* 
term is meant a brown people with frizzy hair, of lean and sinewy 
physique, with slender but muscular arms and legs, a thin straight 
or even aquiline nose with delicate nostrils, thin lips and no trace 
of prognathism. (T. A. J.) 


II. Hamitic Languages . — ^The whole north of Africa was once 
inhabited by tribes of the Caucasian race^ speaking languages 
which are now . generally called^ after Genesis x., Hamitic^ a 
term introduced principally by Friedrich Miiller. The linguistic 
coherence of that race hsis l^en broken up especially by the 
intrusion of Arabs^ whose language has exercised a powerful 
iufluenceon all those nations. This splitting upland the immense 
distances over which those tribes were spread, have nrade those 
languages diverge more widely than do the various tongues of 
the Indo-Eurot^an stock, but still their affinity can easily be 
traced by the linguist, and is, j^rhaps, greater than the corre- 
sponding anthropologic similarity between the white Libyan, 
red Gaua and swarthy Somali. The relationship of these 
languages to Semitic has long been noticed, but was at first 
tal^ for descent from Semitic (cf. the name ** Syro-Arabian ” 
proposed by Prichard). Kow linguists are agreed that the 




Proto-Semites and Proto-Hamites once formed a itaky^ probably 
in Arabia. l*hat original unity has been denionstratied es^klly 
by Friedrich Muller {JRme der osterrei^hiseffm Frepifk Novara, 
p. 51, more fully, Gfi^ndriss der Spradiuftssenscbafi, yol. iii. 
fasc. 2, p. 226) ; cf. also A. H. Sayce, Science of Language, ii. 
178 ; R. N. Cust, The Modern Lan^uofjes of Afjica, i. 94, &c. 
The comparative grammars of. Semitic (W. Wright, 18^, and 
especially HvZimmern, 1898) dmoastrate this now to everybody 
by conipa,^tiVe tables of the grammatical elements. 

The claashicatioa of Hamitic languages is as follows ; ^ : 

I. The Liiiyun GialecU (mostly misiuimed '‘Berber languages," 
after an uniortunate, vague Arabic dehigmition, barid)fa, people 
of foreign language "). The representatives ot this large group 
extend from the Sene^ river (were they are called 2enaga ; im- 
perfect GfammaiH by L. Faidherbe, 1877) and from Timbuktu 
(dialect of the Auelioimkien, sketched by Heinrich Barth, Traveler 
vol. v.f 1857) to the oases of Aujila. (Bengasi) and of 8iwa on the 
western borclcr of Fgypt. Conscrjuently, these “dialects" difler 
more strongly from each other tlian, e.g, the Semitic hinguages do 
between themselves. Tiie purest representative seems to be the 
language of the Algerian moimtaiiiears (Kabyles), especially that of 
the Zuawa (Zouaves) tribci descrilMsd by A. lianoteau, .Fssai de 
gtammaite kabyle (1858) ; Ben Sedira, Cours de laugne kab, (1887) ; 
iJictiofmaife by Olivier (1878). The learned little. Manuei de langm 


kobyle^ by; R. Basset (1887) is an introduction to the study of the 
many dialects with 'luU bibliography^ cf. also Basigd^s Notes de 
lexicogfaphie berMfe (1883 foil.). (Tiie dictionaries by Brofssclard and 
Venture de Paradis are imperfect.) The t>est now desaibed is 
Shilh(a), a Moroccan dialect (H. Stutiwe, Handbnch 4 es Schilhischen^ 
1B90), but it is an inferior dis 


1B90), but it is an inferior dialect. That of Ghut in Tripoli under- 
lies the Grammar of F. W. Newman (1843) and the Gimtmaire 
Tamashek of Hanoteau (i860) i cf, also the Dictionnaire of Cid 
Kaoui (1000). Neither medtev^ reports on the langua^ spoken 
by the Guanohes of the Canary Islands (fullest in A. .Berthelot, 
Antiguitis cttnarienma^ 1879 i akm to 8hUba ; by no means primitive 
iibysa untouched by Arabic), nor the modem dialect of mwa (still 
little known ; tentative grammar by Bos-set, 1890), have justihed 
hopes of finding a pure Libyan dialect* Of a few literary attem^ds 
in Arabic letters the religious Poime de CM (ed. Basset, Jo^ru. 
asiatigue, vii. 476) is the most remaikaJble. The imperfect native 
writing (named tifiHagken)^ a derivation from the Sabaeon alphabet 
(not, ns Ibdevy claimed, from the Punk), still in use among the 
Sahara tribes, can be traced to the and century Ji«o« (bilingual in- 
scription of Tucca, &c. ; cf . J . Hal^vy, Essai d'ipigraphie iibyqm. 
1875), hardly ever served for literary uses. 

2. The Cmkitic or litkiopi<*^ Fam*/y.— The neare.st relative, of 
Libyan is not Ancient Egyptian but the language .of the nomadic 
Biahariu or Beja of the Nubian Oesert (cf. H. Almkvist, Die Bischart 
Sfrache^ 1881 [the northern dialect], and L. Rduisch, Die Uednuye 
Sprache^ 1893, Wbrierbuchs 1895). The speech of the pu>ples occupy- 
ing the lowl^d east of Abyssiiiia, the Saho (Keini-sch, grammar in 
Zeksekfift d* deiitsv hen morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, 32, 1878; Texiet 
1889; Wdrterbuck, 1890; cf. also Keiiiiscb, Die Spraate der Irob 
Saho^ 1878), and the Afar or l>anakil (Reinisch, Die Afar Sprache^ 
1887 ; G. Colizza, Lingua A far, 1 887), merely dialects of one language, 
form the connecting linlt with the southern Humitic group, t.e. 
Somali (Reinisch, Somali Sprachi^ 1900-1903, 3 vols. ; Lacajassc^ 
und do Sampont, Practical Grammar of the Sitmali Language^ 1897 ; 
imperloct sketches by Hunter, 1880, and. Schleicher, 1890)^ and Gaila 
(L. Tutscheck, Grammar^ 1845, Lexicon^ 1844 ; Massaja, Le-ctitmes, 
1877 ; G. F. F, Praetorius, Zur Orammalik der Galiaspraclief 1893, 
d:c.). AU these Cushitic languages, extending from l^gypt to the 
ecjimtor, are separated by Reinisch as /-cwfr Gnskitic from the High 
CushiHc group, «.s. the many dialects spoken, by tribtis dwelling 
in the Abyssinian higlilands or south of Abysstniu. Of the original 
inhabitants of Abyssinia, called collectively Agau (or AgjKu) by the 
AbyH.siuian8, or Falashas (this name principally for Jewish tribes), 
Reinisch considers the BiUn or Bogos tribe as preserving the most 
archaic <j|titlcct (Die Bilin Texts, 1883; Grammatik^ 1882; 

WbtUrbuchs 1887) ; the same ^hoiar gave sketches of the Kliamir 
(1884) and Quara (1885) dialects. On Other dialects, strugglmg 
against the spreading Semitic tongues (Tigrft, Amharic, &c.), see 
Conti Rossini, “ A])piinti sulla lingua Khninta," in Giorw. soc. orienL 
(1905) ; Waldmeyer;, W btdersanmlung (186B) ; J. Halevy, .“ Essai 
aur la langue Agaou ” (Acles soc. philohgigtte, 1873), &c. Similar 
dialects are those of the ’Sid(d)&ma tribes, south of Abyssinia, of 
Whkh only Kaf(f)a '(Heihisch, Z)tV Kafd Sprache^ t888 ) is known at 
all fully. Of the various other diaiects (Knllo, Tambaro, 
vocabularies only kxe known ; cf. Borelli, hthiopie mMdionale 
(1890^. , ,>(Ou Hausa see bdow.) 

There is no question that the northemmbst Hamitic languages 
have preserved best the origmal wealth of inflections which reminds 
xHlj^tStronigly of the formal rkhes of southern Semitic. Ubyan 

, m. ^ — — — ...~t ' ; — 

4*WQ|iiw , works of higher linguistic standing arc quoted here; 
manSSeMkularies and imperfect attempts of travellers cannot be 

enximmISmki 


and Jkiamxe the bea^presorv^itjmes, the. latter espeeialty 
may ha the Sanskiit^of Hamilic; Thjs other Cushitio longuea 
exhdt^t inpsgarioge^gli^^ tendenefee ftaiattber we jp gonth, 
although Mngle archaiktns are found. eVeh inf ^inali. The early 
iholatt^ High CnShftic toi^es (originally briuidhed otf from a stock 
eemmcin arlth Galla and Soinaii) diverge; meett' strongly from the 
original type. Already the AgAu dialects age fold of very pCculiai: 
4ey^mcnts ; the Hamitic^ chftfacter. of the Sid(d}aina la^uages 
can l>e traced only by lengthy comparisons. , 

The simple and pretty l&U8(s)a language, the commercial lan- 
guage of the wliote Niger region and beyond (Schoen, Geamnutr, i862| 
Dictionary^ 1^76.; Charles H. Robinson, 1897,. in Robinson and 
Brookcs‘8 Diettonofy) hsa fa^riy well pgreseryed itg Hamitic grammari 
though its vocabulary was, much influenced by the surrounding Negro 
languages. It is* ho relative of' Libyan (though it has expmehced 
tome Libyan influences), hut comes from the (High ?) CuahUic 
famfly its exact place <m this ianUly remains to be determined. 
Various language of the ^iger region once Hamitic like 
^us(s)a, pr at least upder gome Hamitic influence, but have now 
lost t^t Character too far to be classified as Hamitic, e.g, the Mtizuk 
or Musgu ianguagb (F. Mflller, 1886).' The Cfftcm-raised qnesrtion 
of some (very remote) relationship between Hamitic and the great 
Bantu family is still undecided ; more doubtful is th^t with the inter- 
esting Ful(a) language ip the western SudaA» but a relationsliip with 
the Nilotic branch of negro language.s is impossible (tliough a few 
of these, e.g. Nuba, have borrowed tome words from neignbouring 
Hamitic peopU^). The development of h grammatical gender, this 
principal clianicteristic of jSeniito>Hamitic, in Bari and <nay 

be rather accidental than borrowed ; certainly, the same pheno- 
menon in Hottentot does not justify tlic attempt often made to 
classify this with Hamitic. 

3. Ancient Egyptian, as we have seen, does not form the connect- 
ing link beiwexm Xibyan and Cushitic which its geographical })Osir 
tkn would lead us to expect. It represents a third independent 
branch, or rather a second one, Libyan and CuShitiC forming one 
division of Hamitic. A few resemblances with Libyan (M. de 
Rochemonteix in MBnoires du eongris internat. des orientalistes, 
Paris, 1873 ; elementary) are less due to original relationship than 
to the girneral belter preservation of the norther^ idioms (see above). 
Frequent attempts to detach Egyptian from Hamitic and to attri- 
bute it to a Semitic immigration later than that of the other Hamites 
cannot l>e proved. Egyptiah is, in many respects, more remote 
from Semitic than the Libyim-Cushitic division, being more agglu- 
tinative than the better types of its sister branch, having lost the 
most characteristic verbal flection (the Hamito-Semitic imperfect), 
forming the nominal plural in its own peculiar fashion, &c. The 
advantage of Egyptian, that it is represented in texts of 3000 b.c., 
while ttic sister tongues exist only in form.s 5000 years later, allows 
us, e,g, to trace the Semitic principle of triliteral roots more clearly 
in Egyptian ; but still the latter tongue is hardly more character- 
istically archaic or nearer Semitic than Beja or Kabylic. 

All this is said principally of the grammar. Of the vocabulary 
it must not be forgotten tliat none of the Hamitic tongues remained 
untouched by Semitic influences after the separation of the Hamites 
and Semite.s, say 4000 or 6000 b.c. Repeated Semitic immigration.^ 
and influences have brought so many layers of loan-words that it is 
cjiiestionablc if any modem Hamitic language has now more than 
10 % of original Hamitic words. Which Semitic resemblances are 
due to original afhnity, which come from pre-Christian inmiigrations, 
which, from later influences, are difficult questions not yet faced by 
science ; e.g. the half- Arabic numerals of Ijbyan have often been 
quoted as a proof of primitive Hamito-Semitic kinship, but they 
are probably only a gift of some Arab invasion, prehistoric for us. 
Arab trilies seem to have repeatedly .*$wcpt over the whole area of 
the Hamites, long before the time of Mahomet, and to have left deep 
impnissitms on races and languages, but none of these migrations 
stands in the full light of history (not even that of the tribes of 
Abyssinia). Egyptian exhibits obnstant influences from its Canaan- 
itish neighbours; it is crammed with such loan-words already in 
3000 B.c. ; new alHuxcs can be traced, jBSp«fcially c. 1600, (The Phnic 
influences on Libyan are, however, very slight, inferior to the Larin.) 
Hence the relations of Semitic and Hamitic srill requite many investi- 
gations in detail, for which the works; of Reinisch and Basset have 
merely built up a basis. (W. M. M.) 

HAMLET9 the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy, a striking figure 
in Scandinavian romance. 

The chief authority for the legend of Hamlet is Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who devotes to it parts of the third and fourth books of 
his Historia Danica, written at the beginning of the 13th century. 
It is supposed that the story ol Hamlet, Amleth or Amlbtli,^ 
was contained m the lost Skjfildunga s^a, |>ut ,we have po means 
of determining whether Saxo derived his information in this 
case from oral or written sources. The close parallels between the 

^ The word is used in modem Icelandic metaphorically , of an 
imbecile or weak-minded person (see Cleortiy and Vigtdsson, / cskMidi's- 
English Dictionary, 1869). s . 
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talciqif ^axniftiaiKlti^ Ew of IfovcdokflloniiAnd ttked^ad^mojOiof the day before with stakes, and thus terrifying 

Bevia oiKi^Ii^^ake it not M^dikely tilsiat the enemy, He ehen returned with his .two wives to JntUmo, 
r%t^ tjh^oi where he had to encounter the' enmity of Wiglek^ Rorik’s aoc- 

in of tho f0m Mns$ffrsi ^.:O^BOnovtt)(l, iflss) cesser* He was slain in a battle against Wiglek, and Hermtrth- 

in astat^aatMbuted tothelri^ Qnecm Go^^ ruda, although she had engaged to die .with him, married the 

the 4^^ Pf her husband, iTiall G hmd u Mi, at the bands of victor. , ; . * . 

AnhUudeJin 9^9 at^tbe battle of Atb<C 31 iath* The slayer of Niaii The other Scahdmavian versions of tha Hralfsse^a 

Glundubh is by otj^ authpritiea stated to have h^n Sibtric. £Va^,’ where the brothers Helgi and Hroar take the place of the 
Now Sibtifo was tbe father of that Olai or Ax^lalCu^ herp; the tale of HaraM and Halfdan, as related in the 7th book 

the protptype of the English Havclok, but nowhere else does he of Saxo GrammatijGus ; ^ the modem Icehuadic Ambales Saga,^ 
receive the^nickn^e of, Amhlaide, If Ambbide may realSly be a romantic tale the earliest MS. of which dates fma the 17th 
i<fontified w}^ S&tric; who first went to Dublin in SgS, the century ; and the folk^tale of Brj&m ^ which was put in wriiing 
relatibns between the tales of Havelok $xiA Hamlet are readSy inx7Q7. Hebi and Hrpar, like Harald and Halfdan, avenge their 
expUcabbj.sincenpthing waa more likely than tlmt the ex^ father’s death on their uncle by burning him in his pala^. 
of fother iuld son should be confounded (see HAVEtOH)* But, Harald and, Halfdan escape nfter their father's death by being 
whoever the historic Hamlet may have b^, it is quite certmn brought up, with dogs' names, in a hollow oak, and subsequently 
tlmt mu(^ was added , that was extranequs to Spandinavian by feigned madness ; and in the case.of the other brotliers therb 
tradition. Dater in tbe loth centnrv there is evidence of the are traces of a similar motive, since the boys are uilled by dogs’ 
existence of an Icelandic aaga of AmfdQi or Amleth in a pass^e names. The methods of Hamlet’s madness, as related by Saxo, 
from the poet.Snaebjom in the second part of the, prose Edda} seem to point to cynantliropy. In tiie Ambales Saga, which 
According to Saxo,^ Hamlet's history is briefiy as follows. In perhaps is collateral to, rather th^ derived from, Saxo's version, 
the days of iUrik, king of, Denmark, Geryendih was governor there are, besides romantic additions, some traits which point 
of Jutland, ^d wp succeeded by his sons Horvendill and Feng, to aq earlier version of the tale. 

Horvendilf, on his return ifrom a Viking expedition in which Saxp Gramnwticus was certainly familiar w ith the Latin 
he had slain HqU, king of Norway, married Gerutha, Rorik’s historians, and it is most probable th^, recognizing the similarity 
daughter, who bore him a son Amleth. But Feng, out of jealousy, between the northern Hamlet legend and the classical taje of 
murdered Horvendill, and persuaded Gerutha to become his Lucius Junius Brutus as told by Livy, by Valerius Maximus, 
wife, on the plea that he had committed the crime for no other and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (with which Se was probably 
reason th^n tp avenge her of a husband by whom she had been acquainted through a Latin epitome), he delil^erately added 
hated. Amleth, afraii of sharing his father's fate, pretended to circumstances from the classical story, 'fhe incident of the gold- 
be imbecile, but the suspicion of Feng put him to various tests filled sticks could hardly appear fortuitously in both, and a 
which are related in detail. Among other dimgs they sought comparison of the harangues of Amleth (Saxo, Book iv.) and of 
to entangle him with, a young girl, his foster-sister, but his Brutus (Dionysius iv. 77) shows marked similarities. In both 
cunning saved hiip- When, however, Amleth slew the caves- tales the usurping uncle is ultimately succeeded by the nephew 
dropper hidden, l^e Pplonius, in his mother’s room, and destroyed who has escaped notice during his youth by a feigned madness, 
all trace of the deed, Feng was assured that the young man’s But the parts played by the persona;^es who in Shakespeare 
madness was feigned. Accordingly he despatched him to Engird i>ecame Ophelia and Polonius, the method of revenge, and the 
in company with two attendants, who bore a letter enjoining whole narrative of Amleth's adventure in England, have no 
the king of the country to put him to death. Amleth surmised parallels in the I^tin story. 

the purport of their instructions, and secretly altered tile message Dr. 0 . L. Jiriczek® first pointed out the striking similarities 
on their wooden tablets to the effect that the king should put existing between the story of Amleth in Saxo and the other 
the attendants to death and give Ajtnleth his daughter, in marriage, northern versions, and that of Kei €hosro in the Shaknameh 
After marrying the princess Amleth returned at the end of a year (Book of the King) of the Persian poet Firdausi. The comparison 
to Denmark. Of the wealth he bad accumulated he took wi^ was carried farther by R. Zenker {Boeve Amlethus, pp. 207-268, 
him only certain hollow sticks filled with gold. He arrived in Berlin and Leipzig, 1904), who even concluded that the northern 
time for a funeral feast, held to celebrate his supposed death, saga rested on an earlier version of Firdausi’s story, in which 
During thp feast he plied the courtiers with wine, and executed indeed nearly all the individual elements of the various northern 
his vengeance during their drunken sleep by fastening down over versions are to be found. Further resemblances exist in the 
them the woollen hangings of the hall with pegs he had sharpened Ambales Saga with the tales of Bellerophon, of Heracles, and of 
during his feigned madness, and then setting fire to the palace. Servius Tullius. That Oriental tales through Byzantine and 
Feng he slew with his own swprd. After a long harangue, to the Arabian channels did find their way to the west is well known, 
people he was nroclaimed king. Returning to England for his and there is nothing very surprising in their being attached to a 
wife be found that his father-in-law and h eng had been pledged local hero. 

each, to avenge the other’s death. The English king, unwiUing The talc of Hamlet’s adventures in Britain forms an episode 
personally to ca^ry out his pleclge, sent Amdeth as proxy wpoer so distinct that it was at one time referred to a separate hero; 
for the hand of a terrible Scottish queen Hermuthruda, who had Tlie traitorous letter, the purport of which is changed by Her- 
put all fonher wooers tp death, but fell in love with Amleth. muthruda, occurs in the popular Dit de Vempereur Constant^ 
On his return to England .bis first wife, whose loye proved stronger and in Arabian and Indian tales. Hermuthruda’s cruelty to her 
than her resentment, told . him of her father^ intended revenge, wooers is common in northern and German mythology, and close 
In the, battle which followed JVmletb won the day by setting up 

' ® Printed in Fomaldar Sogur NoxtFtrlanda (veil. i. Copenhagen, 

*^*Ti 8 said that far out, ei! yonder ness, the Nine Maids of the 1829), analysed; by, F. Dettcr in Zeitschr. lur deutsches AlteHsm 
Island Mypl stir amain the host— cruel skerry-quem— they who in (vol. 56, Berlin, 1B93)* 

ages pa^ ground Hamlet's xpeal. . The good. Chieftain furrpws the ^ I^inted with &glish translation and with other texts germane 
hull's lair with his sh^'s b^ked prow." This passage may be ppm- to the .subject by I. Gollancz (Hamlet in Iceland, London, 1898). 
pared with some exitniples of Hamlet's ciyptic sayings quoted by ® Professor I. Gollancz points out (p. Ixix.) that BrjAm isj^ varia- 
Saxo: " Again, as he along the beach, his companions tion of the Irish Bnan, that the relations between Ireland and. the 

fohind the Tuddor of a ship which had been wrecked, and said Norsemen were Very close, and that, curioitsly enough, Brian 
they, had disppvered a huge knife. * This,* said he, * was Boroimhe was the hero of that very battle of Clontarf (1014) where 
thing to ^ bam Also, as they passed the device (which occurs in Havelok and Hamlet) <xf bluffing the 

the sand-mtls, md bade him Took at the meal, meaning the Sahd, enemy by tying the wounded to stakes to repre$e^ active soldiers 
he replied that it had been ground small by the hoary tempests Pt was used. 

th® ocean." • " Hamlet in Iran," in Zeitsekrifi des V^ereHis far Volkskunde, x, 

J! j^ksm.wdiv.,<a^ps. 86-106, EajfctrtMis/by O. Elton (London, (Berlin, 1900). , 

^ See A. B. Gough, The Constance Saga (Berlin, igoa). 
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parallels are ailorded by Thyrdo^ the terrible bride of CMfa t, 
fWho %ires in Beowulf, iuid by BrunMlda in the N^dmgefh 
lied. [ ' ' 

The story of Hamlet was kno^ to the Elizabethans iit 
Francois de Belleforest’s Puftfues (1559X uid found 

its supreme eimession in Shakespeare^s tragedy, lliat as early 
as X587 or xs^ Hamlet hiul appeiwed on the English stage is 
shown by Nash’s prefoce to Greene's Memphon: win 

afford you whole Hamlets^ I Should sayi handfulls of tragical 
speeches.^' The Shakespearian Hamlet owes, however, Bttle 
but the outline of his story to Saxo. In character he is dia- 
metrically opposed to his prototype. Amleth’s madness was 
certainly alt^ether feigned ; he prepared his vengeance a year 
beforehand, and carried it out delibmtely and ruthlessly at 
every point. Hh riddling sp^ch has little more than an outward 
similarity to the words of Hibilet, who resembles him, however, 
in his disconcerting penetration into his enemies’ plans. For 
a discussion of Shakespeare’s play and its immediate sources 
see Shakkspbaxe. 


See an appendix to Elton's trans. of Saxo Grammaticus; I. 
Gollancz, Hamlet in Iceland (London, 1898) ; H. L. Ward, 

0/ Romances, under ** Havelok/' vol. i. pp. 423 seq. ; English His^ 
iorieal Review, x. (1895); Detter, "Die Hamletsagc, ZstVsrAr. 
/. deta. Alter, vol. 36 (Berlin, 1892) ; O. L. Jiricsek, *~Die Amleth- 
sage auf Island," in GermanisHsche Ahhandluneen, vol. xii. (Breslau), 
and " Hamlet in Iran," in Zeitschr, des Vermns fUv Volkshunde, x. 
(Beiiin, 1.900) ; A. Olrik, Kilderne HI Sakses Oldkisiorie (Copenhagen, 
2 vole., 1892-1894). 


HANLEY, SIR KDWARD BRUCE (1824-1893), British 
general and military writer, youngest son of Vice-Admiral William 
Hamley, was born on the 27th of April 1824 at Bodmin, Cornwall, 
and entered the Royid Artillery m 1843. He was promoted 
captain in 1850, and in 1852 went to Gibraltar^ where he com- 
menced his literary career by contributing articles to magazines. 
He served throughout the Crimean campaign as aide-de-camp 
to Sir Richard Dacres, commanding the artillery, taking part 
in all the operations with distinction, and becoming successively 
major and lieutenant-colonel by brevet. He also received the 
C.B. and French and Turkish orders. During the war he con- 
tributed to Blackwood's Magazine an admirable account of the 
progress of the campaign, which was afterwards republished. 
The combination in Hamley of literapr and military ability 
secured for him in 1859 the professorship of military history at 
the new Staff College at Sandhurst, from which in 1866 he went 
to the council of military education, returning in 1870 to the 
Staff College as commandant. From 1879 to 1881 he was British 
commissioner successively for the delimitation of the frontiers 
of Turkey and Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia and Russia, and Turkey 
and Greece, and was rewarded with the K.C.M.G. Promoted 
colonel in 1863, he tiecame a lieutenant-general in 1882, when he 
commanded the 2nd division of the expedition to Egypt under 
Lord Wolseley, and led his troops in the battle of Tell-el-Kebir, 
for which he received the K.C.B., the thanks of parliament, ^d 
2nd class of Osmanieh. Hamley considered that his services 
in Fgypt had been insufficiently recognized in Lord Wolseley’s 
despatches, and expressed his indignation freely, but he had no 
sufficient ground for supposing that there was any intention to 
belittle his services. PVom 1885 until his death on the xath of 
August 1^3 he represented Birkenhead in parliament in the 
Conservative interest. 


Hamley was a clever and versatile writer. His principal work, 
The Opevations of War, published in 1867, became a text-book of 
military instruction. He published some pamphlets on national 
defence, was a frequent contributor to magazines, and the author of 
several novels, of which perhaps the best known is Lady Lee's 
Widowh^, 


mmUB, HANNIBAL (1809-1891)/ vice-president of the 
United States (1881-1865), was bom at Pans, Maine, on the 
27th of August 1809. After studyii^ in Hebron Academy, he 
conducted his father’s farm for a time, tecaiffe schoolmaster, 
and later managed a weekly newspaper at Paris. He th^ 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1833, and rapidly acquired 
a reputation as an able lawyer and a good public spwer. 
Entering politics as an anti-slavery Democrat, he was a member 


of the state House of Raxpemtatlvos in 1836^1840, serving as 
its presidti^ ofiker dttrmg the last four years. He was a 
repfOseptative in Comest from 2843 80 x847, and tvas a member 
of the United States Senate from 1848 to 1856. From the very 
beginning of his Service in Cbbt^s lie was promitieiit gs aii 
opponent of the extension of slaveiv ; he ms a comfricuous 
supporter of the Wilmot Proviso, spoke against the Compromise 
Heamnes of and in 1856, diiefly because of the passage 
in 1854 of the Bdinm-Nebraska BOl, which repealed ti^e Missouri 
Compromise, and his party’s endorsement of that lepeal at the 
Qneinnati Convention two years later, he withdrew from the 
D»xioerats ahd joined the neW^ organized Republican party. 
The Republicans of Maine nominated him for governor m the 
same year, and having carried the election a large majority 
he was inaugurated in this office on the 8th of January 1857. 
In the latter part of February, however, he resigned the governor- 
ship, and was again a member of the Senate from X857 to January 
z86x. From x86x to 2865, during the Civil War, he was Vice- 
President of the United States. While in this office he was one 
of the chief advisers of President Lincoln, and uxged both the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the arming of the negroes. 
After the war he again served in the Senate (1869-X88X), was 
minister to Spain (1881-1883), and then retired from public life. 
He died at Bangor, Maine, on the 4th of July 1892. 

See Life and Times of Hannibal Hamlin (Cambridge, Mass., 1899), 
by C. £. Hamlin, his grandson. 

HAMM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, on the Lippe, 19 m. by rail N.E. from Dortmund 
on the main line Cologne-Hanover. Pop. (1905) 38^36. It 
is surrounded by pleasant promenades occupying ue site of the 
former engirdling fortifications. The principal buildings are 
four Roman Catholic and three Evangelical churches, several 
schools and an infirmary. The town is flourishing and rapidly 
increasing, and possesses very extensive wire factories (in 
connexion with which there are puddling and rolling works^ 
machine works, and manufactories of gloves, baricets, leather, 
starch, chemicals, varnish, oil and beer. Near the town are 
some dermal baths. 

Hamm, which became a town about the end of the 12th 
century, was originally the capital of the countship of Mark, and 
was fortified in 1226. It became a member of the Hanseatic 
League. In 1614 it was besieged by the Dutch, and it was 
several times taken and retaken during the Thirty Years’ War. 
In 1666 it came into the possession of Brandenburg. In 1761 
and 1762 it was bombarded by the French, and in 1763 its 
fortifications were dismantled. 

HAMMAD AR-RAWIYA [Abu-l-Qasim Hammftd ibn Abi 
Laila Sftpur (or ibn Maisara)] (8th century a.d.), Arabic scholar, 
was of Dailamite descent, but was bom in Kufa. The date of 
his birth is given by some as 694, by others as 714. He was 
reputed to be the most learned man of his time in regard to the 
” days of the Arabs ” {i,e, their chief bgttles), their stories, 
poems, genealogies and dialects. He is $&id to have boasted 
that he could recite a hundred long qasUas for each letter of 
the cdphabet {i,e. rhyming in each letter) and these all from 
pre-Islamic times, apart from shorter pieces and later verses. 
Hence his name Hammad ar-Ramya, “ the reciter of verses frbm 
memory.” The Omayyad caliph Walld is said to have tested 
him, Ae result being that he recited 2900 qasidas of pre- 
Islamic date and Walfd gave him 100,000 dirhems. "He was 
favoured by Yazid 11 . and his successor HishAm, who brought 
him up from Irak to Damascus. Arabian critics, howeVef, say 
that in spite of his learning he lacked a true insight into the 
genius of the Arabic langu|ige, and that he made more them 
thirty-^ome say three hundred-Hmistakes of pronunciation in 
recitu^g the Koran. To him is ascribed the ooll»3ting of the 
MddlMdt {q.v,). No diwan of his is extant, though he coffipraed 
verse of his own and probably a good deal of what he ascribed 
to earlier poets. 

Biography in McG. de Slane's trans. of Ibn Khallikftn, vol. i. 
pp. 470-474, and many stories are told of him in the Kitdb ul-Aghdni, 
vol. V. pp. 164-175. (G. W. T.) 
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BAimieRf rraronOH JVUOftiOtatoMiMs), tGeinum jpoet^ 
bwitt ^ of Wne tBid at pipttd|«>f ' In' tut 
to Ldp^ tba^y^law, Biif devo^ to phlbsop^l 

and belles lettm. Retwniogtollinsdmm tB^^ 

Das sdtfome FriSisHiekt introduced him to tb liteiaiy sockty 
6f tibe datiitali iiotably to LiidilHg Ti^k, woi^'zrbin tiiis tin^e lie 
devoted fdmself ^ntirelV' to writing. In 1837 he returned to 
Leipzig^ ond^ coming a|^in to lifmAtn, from 185^ to 1859 edited 
the feOilletoh bi Sdcksiseklf kansHMitm^ Zeitung, 8nd took 
the lead^^ the Inundation in 1855 of the SchiUdr Institute in 
Dresden. ‘ His marriage in 1851 h^ made hhn independent^ knd 
he bought a small property at PillnitZi on which, soon after his 
return from a residence of several years 8t Nuremberg, he died, 
on the S3rd of August i86s. 

Hammer wrote, besides several comedies, a drama Die BrUder 
(1856), a number of unimportant romances, and the novel 
Einkehr und Umkehr (Leipzig, 1856) ; but his reputation rests 
upon his epigrammatic and didactic poexhs. His Schau* urn 
dich^ und schau" in dick (1851), which made his name, has passed 
through more thari thirty editions. It was followed by Zu alien 
guien Stunden (1854), Fester Grund (X857), Auf stillen Wegen 
(1859), and L<?rnr, liebe, lebe (1862). Besides these he wrote a 
book of Turkish songs, Unter dem HaWmond (Leipzig, i860), 
and rhymed versions of the psalms (1861), and compiled the 
popular religious anthology L^en und Heimat in Gait, of which a 
14th edition was published in 1000. 

See C. G. £. Am Ende, Juaus Hammer (Nuremberg, 1872). 

HAMMER, an implement consisting of a shaft or handle with 
head fixed transversely to it. The head, usually of metal, has 
one flat face, the other may be shaped to Serve various purposes, 
e.g. with a claw, a pick, &c. The implement is used for breaking, 
beating, driving nails, rivets, &c., and the word is applied to 
heavy masses of metal moved by machinery, and used for similar 
purposes. (See Toot.) “ Hammer ” is a word common to 
Teutonic languages. It appears in the same form in German 
and Danish, and in Dutch as hamer, in Swedish as hammare. 
The ultimate origin is unknown. It has been connected with 
the root seen in the Greek fcd/Aimiv, to bend; the word would 
mean, therefore, something crooked or bent. A more illuminating 
suggestion connects the word with the Slavonic kamy, a stone, 
cf. Russian kamen, and ultimately with Sanskrit acman, a 
pointed stone, a thunderbolt. The legend of Thor’s hammer, 
the thunderbdlt, and the probability of the primitive hammer 
being a stone, adds plausibility to this derivation. The word 
is applied to many objects resembling a hammer in shape or 
function. Thus the “ striker ” in a clock, or in a bell, when it 
is sounded by an independent lever and not by the swinging of 
the “ tongue,” is called a ” hammer ” ; similarly, in the ” action ” 
of a pianoforte the word is used of a wooden shank with felt- 
covered head attach^ to a key, the striking of which throws 
the “hammer” against the strings. In the mechanism of a 
fire-arm, the ** hammer” is that part which by its impact on 
the cap or primef explodes the charge. (SeeGim^) The hammer, 
more usually known by its French name of tnartel de fer, was a 
medieval hand-weapon. With a long shaft it was used by 
infantry, especially when acting against mounted troops. With 
a short handle and umally made altogether of metal, it was 
also used by horse-soldiers. The mariel had one part of the head 
with a blunted face, the othev pointed, but occasionally both 
sides were pointed. There are 16th centuiy examples m which 
a hand-gun forms the handle. The name of “ hsunmer,’* in 
Latin malieus,' has been frequently applied to men, and also to 
books, with reference to (festructive power. Thus on the tomb 
of Edward L in Westminster Abbey is inscribed his name of 
Scotofim MaUeus, the/* Hammer 0! the Scots.” Tbe title of 
- * Hammer of Heretics,’^ AfaUeus HaereHcorum, has been given 
to St Augustine and to Johann Faber, whose tract against 
Luther is also known by the name. Thomas Cromwell was styled 
Medleus Monaekarum. The famous tekt-book of procedure in 
cases of witdbcraft, published by Sprenger and Krfimer in 1489, 
was called Mexen^mmer or MMm^ Male^brntn (see WiTCit- 
CkAFt). .. a, ■!■' 


!i The origin, of the word “ hammor-cloth/'^a^ omamonlAl cloth 
ocrTering riie box«oeat on a statetteacl^ has been often e^aiiied 
frian 'tibie hianm8r and other tdoii'^Garicd in the. box^^seat by. .the 
coachman for repmrs, &c. The Nm^ iEtnlisk DieHanary points 
out that while the word occurs as eariy as 1465, the use of a box- 
seat IS not known before the 17th century. Other suggestions 
are that it is a corruprion of ** hamperHslolii/’ or of “ hammock- 
cloA,” which is used in this sense, probably owing to a mistake. 
Neither of these su^Med corruptions helps very much, ^at 
connects the word wfdi a Dutch word kernel, meaning a canopy. 
In the name of the bihl^ the yellow-hammer, the latter part 
should be ** ainnier.^* This appears in the German name, 
EmmerUng, and the word probably means the ** chiiper,” cf. 
the Ger. jammem, to wail, liraent. 

HAMMERBBAM ROOF, in ^hitecture, the name given to a 
Gothic open timber roof, of which the finest example is that over 
Westminster Hall (1395-1 399)- In order to give greater height 
in the centre, the ordinary tie beam is cut through, and the 
portions remaining, known as hammerbeams, are supported by 
curved braces from the wall ; in Westminster Hall, in order to 
give greater strength to the framing, a large arched piece of 
timber is carried across the hall, rising from the bottom of the 
wail piece to the centre of the collar beam, the latter being also 
supported by curved braces rising from the end of the hammer- 
beam. The span of Westminster Hall is 68 ft. 4 in., ai^d the 
opening between the ends of the hammerbeama 35 ft* 6 in. The 
height from the paving of the hall to the hammerbeam is 40 ft., 
and to the underside of the collar beam 63 ft. 6 in., so that an 
additional height in the centre of 23 ft. 6 in. has b^n gained. 
Other important examples of hammerbeam roofs exist over the 
halls of Hampton Court and Eltham palaces, and there are 
numerous examples of smaller dimensions in churches throughout 
England and particularly in the eastern counties. The ends 
of the hammerbeams are usually decorated with winged angels 
holding shields ; the curved braces and beams are richly moulded, 
and the spandrils in the larger examples filled in with tracery, 
as in Westminster Hall. Sometimes, but rarely, the collar 
beam is similarly treated, or cut through and supported by 
additional curved braces, as in the hall of the Middle Temple, 
London. 

HAMMERFBST, the most northern town in Europe. Pop. 
(1900) 230a. It is situated on an island (Kvalo) off the N.W, 
coast of Norway, in Finmarken ami (county), in 70** 40’ ii'’ N., 
the latitude being that of the extreme, north of Alaska. Its 
position affords the best illustration of the warm climatic 
mfiuence of the north-eastward Atlantic drift, the mean annual 
temperature being 30® F, (January 31®, July 57°). Hammerfest 
is 674 m. by sea N.E. of Trondhjem, and 78 S.W. from the North 
Cape. The character of this coast differs from the southern, 
the islands being fewer and larger, and of table shape. The 
narrow strait Strommen separates Kvalo from the larger Seiland, 
whose snow-covered hills with several glaciers rise above 3500 ft., 
while an insular rampart of mountains, Soro, protects the strait 
and harbour from the open sea. The town is timber-built and 
modem; and the Protestant church, town-hall, and schools 
were all rebuilt after fire in 1890. There is also a Roman Catholic 
church. The sun does not set at Hammerfest from the 13th of 
May to the 29th of July. This is the busy season of the towns- 
folk. Vessels set out to the fisheries, as far as Spitsbergen and 
the Kara Sea ; and trade is brisk, not only Norwegian and 
Danish but British, German and particularly Russian vessels 
engegin^ in it. Cbd-liver oil and salted fish are exported with 
some remdeer-skins, fox-skins and eiderdown ; and coal imd salt 
for curing are imported. In the spring the great herds of tame 
reindeer are driven! out to swim Strommen and graze in the 
summer pastures of Seiland ; towards wmter they are called 
home agam. From the i8th of November to the 23rd of January 
the sun is not ^n, and the enforced quiet erf winter prevails. 
Electric light was introduced in the towA in 1891. On the 
Fuglenaes, or Birds’ Cape, which protects the hartour on the 
nora, there stands a emumn with an inscription in Notse and 
Latm> stating that Hammerfest was one of the stations of the 
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expedition lor the meaeiiitBBieiit of the xre of the^inmliofi in 
x8i6-k8s 2. Nor ie tlii»% only ueodatian with science ; for 
it was one of the iepoti^chosen Sir Edmrd Snbine for Us 
series of pendulom experineiits in z8a3. The ascents of the 
Sadlen or the lyven in the nekUxntrhood is usually undertaken 
by travellers for 1^ view el me bamiL snow-clad Arctic land- 
scape^ the bltf indented coast, ahd the vast expmse of the 
Arctic Oceanu 

IlAllllllll«KOPt or HAMMEBBxaDian African bird, wfaidi has 
been regarded as a stork and as a toon, the Scopus umbfitia of 
onuth^ists, called the Utnbre^’ by T; Pennant, now placed 
in a separate family between the herons and storks. 

It was discovered by M, Adansony the Ereneh travdler, in Senegal 
about the middle of the 19th century, and was described by 
M. J. Brisson in 1760. It to since be^ found to ialiAbit nearly 
the whole of Africa and Madaffascar, and is the '' hanunerkop 
(hammerhead) of the Cape colonists. Thot^h not lar^jer than 
a ravcn> it builds an enormous nest, some six feet m diameter, 
with a to-topped roof and a small hole for entrance and exit, 
and placed eraer on a tree or a rocky ledge. The bird, of an 
almost uniform brown colour, slightly; glossed with purple and its 
tail barred with black, has a long occipital crest, generally borne 
horizontally, so as to give rise to its common name. It is some- 
what sluggish by day, but displays much activity at dusk, when 
it will go through a sei ies of strange performances. (A. N.) 

HAIlMBR^PirilGSTALL, JOSEPH, Frbihsxi von (1774- 
X856}, Austrian orientalist, was bom at Graz on the 9th 6! June 
1774, the son of Joseph Johann von Hammer, and received his 
early education mainly in Vienna. Entering the diplomatic 
service in 1796, he was appoin^d in 1799 to a position in the 
Austrian embassy in Constantinople, and in this capacity he 
took part in the expedition under Admiral Sir William Sidney 
Smith and General Sir John Hely Hutchinson against the 
FVench. In 1807 he returned home from the East, fldter which 
he was made a privy councillor, and, on inheriting in. 1835 the 
estates of this countess Purgstall in Styria, was given the title 
of “ freiherr.*^ In X847 he was elected president of riie newly- 
founded academy, and he died at Vienna on the sjrd of November 
1856. 

For fifty years Hammer-Purgstall wrote incessantly on the 
most diverse subjects and published numerous texts and transla- 
tions of Arabic, Persian and Turkish authors. It was natural 
that a scholar traversed so large a field should lay himself 
open to the criticism of specialists, and he was severely handled 
by Friedrich Christian Diez (1794-1876), who, in his Unfug 
und Betrug (1815), devoted to him nearly 600 pages of abuse. 
Von Hammer-Puif;stall did for Germany the same work that 
Sir William Jones (^.e.) did for England and Silvestre de Sacy 
for France. He was, like his younger but greater English con- 
temporary, Edward William Lane, with vmom he came into 
friendly conflict on the subject of the origin of The Thousand 
and One Nights, an assiduous worker, and in spite of many faults 
did more for oriental studies than most of his critics put t^ether. 


Von Hammer's 
Beiches (10 vola, 


indpal work is his Geschichte des osmanischen 
isth, xSa7"T835). Another edition of this was 
published at Pesth in X8S4-X835, and it to been translated into 
French by J. T. Hellert Among his other works are 

Canstantinopohs und det Bosporos (1822) ; Sur Us origines russes 
(St Petersburg, 1825); Geschichte der osmanischen DichthunH 
(1836) ; Gesekichie dew Goldener Horde in Kiptsehah (1840) ; Gs- 
schtchSe dmr Ghana der Krim (1856) ; and an unfinished LiUeratur* 

His Geschichte der Assassinen 


chte der Ghana der Krim 
gasekichu der Araber (t8y>-i 


(1818) to been translated into EngUsh by 0 . C. Wood (1835). 
Texts luad translations — EM- Arab, and Gen (X829I; 
An Wahshiyah, History of the Mongols^ Arab, and Eng. (1806) * 
St^ Wassdfy Pera and Get. (1856) ; Esek* Schehistani's Roeenfhr 
dee Qeheimnisses, Pers. and Ger. (1838); Ef-iTama^fisAeri, Goldene 
HsMftndar, Arab, and Germ. (1835) : u-GhaxxdlL Hufjet-al-lsldm, 
Arab. aAd Ger. (1838) ; El-Hamattlt, Das arab, Hoha tied der tUbe, 
Arab, and Ger. (1834). Tranalatio&s oi^hMutanebbfs Poeme; 
Er^Besnei*a Account of hie Embassy (1809) ; Contes intdits des roOi 
‘ (1828), Besid^ these and smaller works, von Hammer 


^^tributed numerous essays and criticisms to the Fundmiben des 
SSriefifr, which he edited ; to the Journtd asiatique ; iuia tO many 


I.,. 


,^Mber itoned joutnals ; above all to tiie TrahsacHons of the Aka- 
Hemla der Wiseemdhaften of Vienna, of which he was mainly the 


lonader ; and he translated Tmite im 'EmpSi lor 

to Fund. , iuBun list of his iwks. 

wwh smsthat ip an to nearly iqo volumes, see Comptes fendus 6l 
the Acad, des tor. (d des BetothiMsM^ toalsoSoiildtom, 
Joseph von Hatmnsr^PurgMt i^^ 

riv^^ll^eis, and ea^r^tt^V^d w/ ^ the bopndaiy of 
counW of LpmJoxi. Pop4<9ox) zzs,239. The xrnme app^ 
in the early fonns Hern^o^ide and Hamersmiih ; the Priva- 
tion is probably from the Anglo-Saxon, signifying thc iblace 
with a haven (hyto). Hammersmith is motioned with Fulham 
as a winter comp of Danish invaders in 879, when they occupied 
the island of Hame, which may be identified with Chiswick 
Eyot Hammersmith consists of residential streets of various 
classes. There are many good houses in the districts of Brook 
Green in the south-east, and Ravenscourt Park and Starch Green 
in the west. Shepherd’s Bush in the east is a populous and poorer 
quarter. Boat-building yards, lead-mills, oil mills, distilleries, 
coach factories, motor works, and other industrial , establish- 
ments are found along the river and elsewhere in the borough. 
The main thoroughfares are Uxbridge Road and Goldhawk 
Road, from Acton on the west, converging at Shepherd’s Bush 
and continuing towards Netting Hill ; King Street from Chiswick 
on the south-west, continued as Hammersmith Broadway and 
Road to Kensington Road ; Brid^ Road from Hammersmith 
Bridge over the Thames, and Fulhra Palace Road from Full^, 
converging at the Broadway. Old Hammersmith Brieve, 
designed by Tierney Clark (1824), was the earliest suspension 
bridge erected near London. This bridge was found insecure 
and replaced in 1884-1887. Until 1834 Hammersmith formed 
part 01 Fulham parish. Its church of St Paul was built as a 
chapel of ease to Fulham, and consecrated by Laud in 1631. 
Hie existing building' dates from 1890. Among the old monu- 
ments preserved is that of Sir Nitolas Crispe (d. 1665), a 
prominent royalist during the civil wars and a benefactor of the 
parish. Schools and religious houses are numerous. St Paul’s 
school is one of the principal public schools in England. It 
was founded in or about 1509 by John Colet, dean of St Paul’s, 
under the shadow of the cathedral church. But it appears that 
Colet actually refounded and reorganized a school which had 
been attached to the cathedral of St Paul from very early times ; 
the first mention of such a school dates from the early part of 
the i2th century (see an article in The Times, London, July 7, 
1909, on the octoion of the celebration of the quatercentenary 
of Colet’s foundation). The school was moved to its present site 
in Hammersmith Road in 1883. The number of foundation 
scholars, that is, the number for which Colet’s endowment 
provided, is 153, according to the number of fishes taken in 
the miraculous draught. The total number of pupils is about 
600. The school governors are appointed by the Mercers’ 
Company (by which body the new site was acquired), and the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London. Cto to the 
school is St Paul’s preppatory school, and at Brook Green is a 
girls’ school in connexion with the main school There are, 
besides, the Edward Latymer foundation school for boys (1624), 
part of the income of which is devoted to general charitable 
purposes; the Godolphin school, founded in the i6th century 
and remodelled as a ^ammar school in z86i ; Nazareth House 
of Little Sisters of the Poor, the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
and other convents. The town hall, the West London hospital 
with its post-graduate coUege, and Wormwood Senibbs pri^n 
are noteworthy buildings. Other institutions are the Hammer- 
smith school of art and a Roman Catholic training college. 
Besides the picturesque Ravenscourt Park (31 acres) there axe 
extensive recreation pounds in the noHh of the toougb at 
Wormwood Scrubbs (193 acres), and others of less^ extent 
An important place of entertainment is Olympia, near Hammer- 
smith Road and the Addison Road station on the West LoiMto 
railway, which includes a vast arena under a glass roof ; whSe 
at Shepherd’s Bush are to extensive pounds and buildi^s 
first occupied by the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908, including 
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a hugi itUhm^ of 

dio borough is the Keitisal Greiin Ra#ual iCathoUc 
in which Gttd^ Maiming and msday otfeiei}! 1^ memben 

af^ thk faith are buried Iti liit MaB^ 

botdsring the river, are the home whem Thornton 
poeni ^'Vhe Seasons/' and Kebnscott Home, the residence of 
Whtiaih Morris; The mdliaineiitary borc^ of HAnuner^th 
xetums one member. The borough coundH consists of a mayor, 
5 aldermen, and 50 councillors. Area, 2 s 86^3 acres. 

MAMMBR-lMlfOWlNO, a branch of fidd athletios which 
consists of hurling to the greatest possible distance an instrument 
with a heavy head and slender handle called the hammer. 
Throwing the hammer is in all probabiiity cd ICeltic origin, as 
it has been popular in Ireland and Scotland for many centuries. 
Tim missile was, however, not a hanimer; but the wheel of a 
chariot attached to a fixed axle, by which it was whirled round 
the head and cast for distance. Such a sport was uhdout^ly 
cultivated in the old Irish games, a large stone being substituted 
for the wheel at the be^ning of the Christian era. In the 
Scottish highlands the missile took the form of a smith’s sledge- 
hammer, and in this form the sport became popular in England 
in early days. Edward II. is said to have fostered it, and Henry 
VIII. is known to have been proficient. At the beginning of 
the 19th century two standard homers were generally recognized 
in Scotland, the heavy hammer, weighing about si lb, and the 
light hammer, weighmg about 16 lb. These were in general 
use until about 1885, although the light hammer gradually 
attained popularity at the expense of the heavy. Although 
originally an ordinary blacksmith^s sledge with a handle about 
3 ft. long, the form of the head was gradually modified until it 
acquired its present spherical shape, and the stiff wooden handle 
gave place to one of flexible whalebone about f in. in diameter. 
The Scottish style of throwing, which also obtained in America, 
was to stand on a mark, swing the hammer round the head 
several times and hurl it backwards over the shoulder, the 
length being measured from the mark made by the falling hammer 
to the nearest foot of the thrower, no run or follow being allowed. 
Such men as Donald Dinnie, G. Davidson and Kenneth McRae 
threw the light hammer over 110 ft., and Dinnie’s record was 
132 ft. 8 in., made, however^ from a raised mount; Meanwhile 
the English Amateur Athletic Association had early fixed the 
weight of the hammer at 16 tb, but the length of the handle 
and the run varied widely, the restrictions being few. Under 
these conditions S. S. Brown, of Oxford, made in 1S73 a throw 
of xio ft., which was considered extraordina^ at the time. 
In 1875 the throw was made from a 7*ft. circle without run, head 
and handle of the missile weighing together exactly 16 tb. In 
1887 the circle was enlarged to 9 ft., and in 1896 a handle of 
flexible metal was legalized. The throw was made after a few 
rapid revolutions of the body, which added an impetus that 
greatly added to the distance attained. It thus happened that 
the Scottish competitors at the English games, who clung to 
their standing style of throwing, were, although athletes of 
the very first class, repeatedly beaten ; the result being that 
the Scottish association was forced to introduce the English 
rules. This was also the case in America, where the throw 
from the 7-ft. circle, an^ motions being allowed within it, was 
adopted in 1888, and still obtains. The Americans still further 
moaified the handle, which now consists of steel wire with two 
skeleton loops for the hands, the wire being joined to the Imd by 
means of a ball-bearing swivel. Thus greatest mechanical 
advantage, that of having the entire>weight of the missile at the 
end, as as the least friction, is obtoined. In England the 
Amateur Athletic Associatbn in 1908 enacted that the head 
and handle may b^>of any size, shape and material, prbvided 
that the complete implement shell not be more than 4 ft. and its 
wei^t not kia than z6 tb* the competitor may assume any 
position he chooses, and use either one or hands. All 
tteows shall be made from a circle 7 ft^ in diameter.'’ The 
modern haoper-thrower, if ]^bt-hande(]^. ^ by placing 
the head-on the g^und at his i%ht side, lie and 

swings it round his head w^th increasing rapidity, his whole 


body finrily emtstmtehed arms twice, in some 

cases three dmeii> as rapidly aS; possible, the haii^me^ bfemg 
rclc^ in the desired direction, paring the “ spinning,” 
mvcilythg pf thp hody, the athlete ippt be constantly “ aheiui of 
the hammer,” i.e. he must be drawing it af ter him with continue 
ally increased pressure up to the very mdfncnt of delivery. The 
muscles chiefly called into play are those df the shoulders, back 
and bins. The adoption of the hand-loops has given the thrower 
greater control over the hammer and has thus rendered the 
sport much less dangemiis than it once was. 

With a woodeh handle the longest throw made in Gteat Britain 
from a 9-ft cirole was tiiatrOf W. J. M. Barry in 1892, who won the 
championship in that year with 132 ft. 3 in. With the fiexible 
handle, " unlimited run and fpllow being permitted, the record 
was held in 1909 by M. J. McGrath with 175 ft, 8 in., made in 1907 ; 
a Scottish amateur, T. k, Nkholson, held the British record of 169 it. 
Sin. The world's record for throw from a 7-ft. circle was 172 ft zi in. 
by J. Flanagan in 1904 in America ; the Bntish record from 9-ft. circle 
being also held by Flanagan with a throw of 163 ft. i in. made in 1900. 
Flanagan's Olympic record (London, 1908) was 170 ft. 4.I in. 

See Athletics in the Badminton library ; Athletes* Guide in Spald- 
ing's Athletic library; Hammer-Throwing " in vol. xx. of Outing, 

HAMMER-TOE, a painful condition in which a toe is rigidly 
bent and the salient angle on its upper aspect is constantly 
irritated by the boot. It is treated surgically, not as formerly 
by amputation of the toe, but the toe is made permanently to 
lie flat by the sihiple excision of the small digital joint. Even 
in extremely bad cases of hammer-toe the operation of resection 
of the head of the metatarsal phalanx is to be recortimended 
rather than amputation. 

HAMMOCK, a bed or couch slung from each end. The word 
is said to have been derived from the hamack tree, the bark of 
which was used by the aboriginal natives of Brazil to form the 
nets, suspended from trees, in which they slept. The hammock 
may be of matting, skin or textiles, lined with cushions or filled 
with bedding. It is much used in hot climates. 

HAMMOND, HENRY (1605-1660), English divine, was born at 
Chertsey in Surrey on the i8th of August 1605. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Magdalen College, Oxford, becoming demy 
or scholar in 1619, and fellow in 1625. He took brders in 1629, 
and in 1633 preaching before the court so won the approval 
of the earl of licicester thdt he presented him to the living of 
Penshurst in Kent. In 1643 he was made archdeacon of Chi- 
chester. He was a member of the convocation of 1640, arid 
was nominated one of the Westminster Assembly of divines. 
Instead of sitting at Westminster he took part in the unsuccessful 
rising at Tunbridge in favour of King Charles L, and was obliged 
to flee in disguise to Oxford, then the royal headquarters. 
There he spent much of his time in writing, though he accom- 
panied the king’s cbmmissioners to London, and afterwards 
to the ineffectual convention at Uxbridge in 1645, where he 
disputed with Richard Vines, one of the parliamentary envoys. 
In his absence he was appwnted canon of Christ Church and 
public orator of the university. These dignities he relinquished 
for a time in order to attend the king as chaplain during his 
captivity in the hands of the parliament. When Charles was* 
deprived of all his loyal attendants at Christmas 1647, Hammond 
returned to Oxford and was made subdean of Christ Church, 
only, however, to be removed from all his offices by the parlia- 
mentary visitors, who imprisoned him for ten weeks. After- 
wards he was permitted, though still under quasi-confinement^ 
to retire to the house of Philip Warwick at Clapham in Bedford- 
shire. In 1650, having regained his full liberty, Hamihond 
batopk himself to the friendly mansion of Sir John PajtipgMbon, 
at Westwood, in Worcestershire, where he died on the ,>sth of 
April i66q, just on the eve of his preferment to thd '^e of 
Worcester, Haihmond was held in high esteem cvcii by hi8 
opponents. He was handsome in person and b^eVolent in 
disposition. He Was ah excellent preacher ; Charles I. pro- 
nounced him the most natural Orator he had i^er heard. Hi$ 
range 6f reading was extensive, and he wais a most diligent 
scholar and wri^r. 

His writix^s, published in 4 vols fol. (1674-1684), consist for the 
most part or controversial sermons and tracts. The Angh-Catkolic 
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eontaliui four iroblueli of hlft 
Worj^s (iB4j-iBy»). Th 9 fbe«t of, them ar® ip Practical 
first pu|)lisaed In tpA4,l hi® P.araphfasfi ,nn4 Annotations o^ Jha 
S^ew TestafUt^ ; ifnd atfi in6omplofi$ work 9 i similar nature 6h the 
Old Testament. Wa Life, a delifijhtful nilep bf bi<Mphy» leHtten 
by Bishop Fell,’ ind prefixed to the cofteoteid Wofk$t has been re* 
printed in yol, tv. oi Wordsworth's EuiooiasHcat Biofgifaphy,, See 
also Life of l^onry Hammond^ by G. Qi Pet^. 

BAMMOin), a city of Lake cotfnty, Indiaha, U;S.A.^ about 
ifi SJ£. of the busineas centre bf Qiicago^ on the Grand 
Calumet river. Pop. ( j;89oX 54^8 ( (xpoo) 10^376^ of whom 3156 
were foreign-bom ; (19^1 ptiinate) xS99S^- It is served by 
nd fewer than eight railways ati|»roaching Chic^ from the east^ 

! md by several belt lines. M nur as its industries are concerhed^ 
t is a part of Chicago, to which fact it owes its rapid growth 
knd its extensive manufacturiiig establishments, which include 
slaughtering and packing houses, iron and steel works, chemical 
works, piano, wagon and carriage factories, printing establish- 
ments, flour and starch mills, glue works, breweries and dis- 
tilleries, In 1900 Hammond was the principal slaughtermg and 
meat-packing centre of the state, but subsequently a large 
establishment removed from the city, and Hammond’s to^ 
factory product (all industries) decreased froip $25,070,551 in 
X900 to $7,671,203 in 1905 ; after 1905 there was renewed 
growth m city’s manufacturing mteriests. It has a good 
water-supply system which is pwn^J by ^ city. Hammond 
was first fettled about 1868, was named in honour of Abram 
A. Hammond (acting governor of the state in i86o-xd6x) and 
was chartered as a city in 1883. 

HAMON, JEAN LOUtt (i82x<-i874)i French painter, was 
born at Plouha on the 5th of May 1821. At an early age he was 
intended for the priesthood, and placed under the care of the 
brothers Lamennais, but his strong desire to become a painter 
finally triumphed over family opposition, and in 1840 he courage- 
ously left Plouha for Paris— -his sole Resources being a pension 
of five hundred francs, granted him for one year only by the 
municipality of his native town, At Paris Hamon received valu- 
able counsels and encouragement from Delaroche and Gleyre, 
and in 1848 he made his appearance at the Salon with 
Tombeau du Christ ” (Musie de Marseillti)i.and a decorative work, 
Oessus dc Porte.” The works which he exhibited in 1849-t- 
” Une Affichc, romainc,” ** L’]Sgalit6 au s6rail,” and “ Perroquet 

S sant avec deux jeunes filles ’’-—obtained no marked success. 

amon was therefore content to accept a place in the manu- 
factory of Sevres, but an enamelled casket by his hand having 
attracted notice at the London International Exhibition of 1851, 
he received a medal, and, reinspired by success, left his post to 
try his chances again at the Salpn of 1852* ** La Com^die 
humaine,” which he thjn exhibited, turned the tide of his 
fortune, and ” Ma sceur n’y est pas ” (purchased by the emperor) 
obtained for its author a third-class medal in 1853. At the P^is 
International Exhibition of 1855, when Hamon re-exhibited 
the casket of 1851, together with several vases and pictures of 
which ”, L’ Amour et son troupeau,” ” Ce n’est ptw moi,” and 
” Une Gaxdeuse d’enfants ” were the chief, he received a medal 
of the second class, and the ribbon of the legion of honour. In 
the following year he absent in the East, but in 1857 he 
reappeared with ” Boptique k quatre sous,” ” Papillon en- 
c^nfi,” “Cantbaride esclavi^’’ ” Dfiyideuses,” dec., in all 
pictures ; ” L’ Amour en yisite ” was contributed to the Salon 
of 1859, and ” Yicrge de Lm^S,” ‘Mlutelle,” “ La Voliire,” 
” L’Escamoteur ” and ” La Soeur ainfie ” were all seen in x86x. 
Hampn npw spent some time in Italy,, c^fly at Capri, whence 
in 1864 he sent to Paris ” L’Aurore and Un Jour de fiancailles.” 
l^Jniluence of Italy was also evident in-* Les Mpses^ Pompfii/’ 
bis 8 ( 4 e contribution to the Salon of x866, a work which enjoy^ 
great |)|opuIarity and was re-exhibited at the International 
Exhibition of 1867, tc^ther with ** La Promenade ” and six 
other pictures of previous years. His last work, Le IViste 
Rivage,” appeared at the Salon, of X873. H was painted at 
St Raphael, where Hamon had finally settled in a little hopup 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, close by Alphonse Karr’s 
fmnous garilen. In this house he died on the a9th of May 1874* 
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VfsoouNt 1 ^(e8xe-«i89s)^' speakeir ) oC of Comacta^^ 

was IheseiCMind^son^of the sistBiwon ]>ikae^fmd descend 
Jdni Hampden, the patriot, m the female the barony. 
ol'Dacre d^olved* om him iii;ii890|.aftec he. had beenrcreated 
Viscount Hampden in 1884. He entered parliament as a Liberal 
xfx i852,^and for some time wasehaef whip of his party^ In,x873 
he was elected: speaker^ and retained this ppjrt; itill February 
1884. It fell to him to^deal with the systematic obstruction of 
the Irish Nationalist party., and his speakettiliipm;memoia 
for his action on the and of February x88i in refusing further 
debate oh W. E. Forster's Coercion Bill^a step which led: to !the 
formal introduction of the closure into parliamentaxy procedure. 
He died on the 14th of March 1892, being succeeded as 2nd 
viscount 1 ^ his son (ft. 1841), who was governor of New South 
Wales, X895-1899. 

HAJUPHBN, JOHN {c. 1595-1643), English statesman, the 
eldest son of William Hampden, of Great Hampden in Bucking- 
hamshire, a descendant of a: very ancient family of that place, 
said to have been established tiiere before the Conquest, and of 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, and aunt 
of Oliver, the future protector, was bOm about the year 1595, 
By his father’s death, when he was but a child, he b^ame the 
owner of a good estate and a ward of the crown. He was 
educated at the grammar school at Thame, and on the 3olh of 
March 16x0 became a commoner of Magd^en College at Oxford. 
In 1613 he was admitted a student of the Inner Temple. He first 
sat in parliament for the borough of Grampound in 1621, repre- 
senting later Wendover in the first three parliaments of Charles I., 
Buckinghamshire in the Short Parliament of 1640, and Wendover 
again in the Long Parliament. In the early days of his parlia- 
menta^ career he was content to be overshadowed by Eliot, 
as in its later days he was content to be overshadowed by Pym 
and to be commanded by Essex. Yet it is Hampden, and not 
Eliot or P3nn, who lives in the popular imagination as tlie central 
figure of the English revolution in its earlier stages. It is 
Hampden whose statue rather than that of Eliot or Pym has 
been selected to take its place in St Stephen’s Hall as the noblest 
type of the parliamentary opposition, as Falkland’s has been 
selected as the noblest type of parliamentary royalism. 

Something of Hampden’s fame no doubt is owing to the 
position which he took up as the opponent of ship-money. But 
it is hardly possible that even resistance to ship-money would 
have so distmguished him but for the mingled massiveness and 
modesty of his character, his dislike of all pretences in himsdif 
or others, his brave contempt of danger, and his charitable 
readiness to shield others as far as possible from the evil 
consequences of their actions. Nor was he wanting in that skill 
which enabled him to influence men towards the ends at which 
he aimed, and which was spoken of as subtlety by those who 
disliked his ends. 

During these first parliaments Hampden did not, so far as 
we know, open his lips in public debate, but he was increasingly 
employed in committee work, for which he seems to have had 
a special aptitude. In 1626 he took an active part in the prepara- 
tion of the charges against Buckingham. In January 1627 he was 
bound over to answer at the council board for his refusal to pay 
the forced loan. Later in the year he was committed to the ^te- 
house, and then sent into confinement in Hampshire, from imch 
he WES liberated just before the meeting of the third parliament 
of the reign, in which he once more rendered' useful but un- 
obtrusive asristance to his leaders. 

When the breach came in 1629 Hampden is fotmd m epis- 
tolary correspondence with the imprisoned Eliot; discussing wHb 
him the prospects of the llassachusetts colony,^ or irendering 

* An earlier visbouhtcy wals hestbwed in X776 <to Rcte^rt Hampdeh- 

TrevOr, 4th Baron Trewr (1706-1783';, a gMt-grandsoa of the 
daughter of John Hampden, the patriot , it became extinct in 1824 
by me death of the 3rd viscount. s 

* Hampden was one qf the persons to whom the earl of Warwick 
granted md in Cohnedibtit, but lor the anecdote yhich relates^ 
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?depiived<M a.: 
ii0wev»#> to 

muiiIkI for iKfaidaL it his itevor jmce lost. 

(SoS>Sm?^^.) Scrttn out iof the tmlve jtidgessided agifost 
him; butt the oonnexioA tetween the^ rights of property .and the 
pailaaiiiatitary ^(sysfom was. firmfy establiriiod in jkhe popular 
mind. The tax had beea justified, says QaSeiulon^ wifo expresses 
his admiration at Hanipden'S ^^rare temper and modesly •’ 
at this crisis^ ** upon such grounds and reasons as eve^ stana<»^ 
by was able to swear was not law ’’ (£F«sl i 150, vtiKSa). ; \ i 

in the Short Parliament of i(^ Hfunpdm stood forth 
the leaders. . He guided thei iHouse in the debate on ithe 4th Of 
May in its opposition to the grant of twcilve subsidies in return 
for the surrender of ehifHSKmey^. Parliament was dissolved the 
next day, and on the 6th an unsuccessful search was made among 
the pa^rs Of Hampden and of other chiefs of the party to 
discover incriminating correspondence with the Scots. During 
the eventful months which icdlowed, when Strafford was striv* 
ing in vain to force £n|^land, in spite of its visible reluctance, 
to support the king in to Scottish war, rumour has much to teU 
of Hampden^s activity in ixmsing opposition. It is likely enough 
that the rumour is in the main true, but we are not possessed 
of my satisfactory evidence on the- subject. 

In the Long Parliament, though Hampden was by no means 
a frequent speaker, it is possible to trace his course with sufficient 
distinctness. His power consisted in his personal influence, 
and as a debater rather than as an. orator. '' He was not a man 
of many words,” says Clarendon, ^ and rarely began the discourse 
or made the ffrst entrance upon any business that was assumed, 
but a very weighty speaker, and after he had hwd a full debate 
and observed how the House was likely to be inclined, took up 
the argument and shortly and clearly and craftily so stated it 
that he commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired ; 
and if he found he could not do that, he never was without the 
dexterity to divert the debate to anotor time, and to prevent the 
determining anything in the iiegative which might prove incon- 
venient in the future ” (Hist, iii. 31). Unwearied in attendance 
upon committees, he was in all things ready to second Pym, 
whom he plainly regarded as his leader. Hampden was one of 
the eight managers of Strafford’s prosecution. Like Pym, he 
was in favour of the more legal and regular procedure by im- 
peachment rather than by attainder, which at the later stage 
was supported by the majority of the Commons > and trough 
his inffuence a compromise was effected by which, while ah 
attainder was Subsequently adopted, Strafford’s counsel were 
heard as in the case of an impeachment, and thus a serious breach 
between the two Houses, which threatened to cause the break- 
down of the whole proceedings, was averted. 

There was another point on which there was no agreement. 
A large minority wished to retain Episcopacy, and to keep the 
common Prayer Book unaltered, wlulst the majority were at 
least willing to consider the question of abolishing the erne and 
modifying the other. On this subject the parties, which ulti- 
mately divided the Jlouse and the country , itself were fully 
formed as early as the 3 th of February 1641. It is enough to 
say that (v, under Pym) Hampden fully shared in the counsels of 
the opponents of Episcopacy. It is not that he was a theoretical 
Presbyterian, but the bishops had been m his days so fully 
engaged in the imposition of obnoxious ceremonies that it was 
difficulty if not impossible, to dissociate them from the cause in 
which they were embarked. Qosely connected with Hampden’s 
distrust of the bishops w^s his distrust of monarchy as it then 
existed. The dispute about the church, therefore, foon attamed 
the form of an attack upon monarchy, and, when the majority 
0! the House of LMs arrayed itself on the side of Episcop^ 
and the Frayer Book, qf ah attack upon the House of Lbreui as 
weuw , . I 

No serbus importance therefore; can be attached to the offers 
Of udySiiicement made from time to time to Hampdeh and his 
frieneft., ^ Ctoles wotiM gladly ha^ them office if they hiia 
ton ready fo their principto. Eyeiy ,di^ Hampton 


€bnTicttion;g|nto*l^^nger thl^^ Charles would never abandon the 
ftorioa^ which; he had taken up. In August 1640 Hampden 
wiuirone of to ifour conunissioners who attended Charto in 
Scotland, and the king’s conduct there, connected with such 
evento as the toident,” must tove proved to a man far ksa 
ai^ious than Ifoifopden that the time'for compromise had goris 
He to tberolore a warm supporter of the Grand Remonr 
stonoe, and was marked out as one of the five impeadied 
members whose attempted arrest brought at last the opposing 
parties into open eppsion (see also Pym, Strode, Holles and 
angry scene which arose on the proposal 
to print the Griuid Hemonstrance, it was Hampden’s personal 
intei^ntionwhidiprovented an actual conflict, and it was after 
the impeachment had been attempted that Hampden laid down 
the two conditions bnder Which reristance to the king became 
the duty of a good subject, ^ose conditions were an attack 
upon religion and an attack upon the fundtoental laws. There 
can be no doubt that Hampden fully believed ttot both those 
conditions were fulfilled at ;^e opening of 1642. 

When the Civil War began, Hampden was appointed a member 
of the committee for safety, levied a regiment of Buckingham-* 
shire men for the parliamentary cause, and in his capaaty of 
deputy-lieutenant carried out the parliamentary militia ordinance 
in the county. In the earlier operations of the war he bore him- 
self gallantly and well. He took no actual part in the battle of 
EdgehiJl. His troops in the rear, however, arrested Rupert’s 
charge at Kineton, md he urged Essex to renew the attack here, 
and also after the disaster at Brentford. In 1643 he was present 
at the siege and capture of Reading. But it is not on his skill 
a regimental officer that Hampden’s fame rests. In war as 
in peace his distinction lay in his power of disentat^ling the 
essential part from the non-essential. In the previous con- 
stitutional struggle he had seen that the one thing necessary was 
to establish the supremacy of the House of Commons. In the 
military stru^le which followed he saw, as Cromwell saw 
afterwards, that the one thing necessary was to beat the enemy. 
He protested at once against Essex’s hesitations and com- 
promises. In the formation of the confederacy of the six 
associated counties, which was to supply a basis for Cromwell’s 
operations, he took w active part. His, influence w^ felt alike 
in parliament and in the field. But he was not in supreme 
command, and he had none of that impatience which often 
leads able men to fail in the execution of orders of which they 
disapprove. His precious life was a sacrifice to his unselfish 
devotion to the call of discipline and duty. On the 18th of June 
when he was holding out on Chalgrove Field against the 
superior numbers of Rupert till reinforcements arrived, he 
received two carbine balls in the shoulder. Leaving the field 
he reached lliame> survived six days, and died on the 24th. 

Hampden married (x) in 1619 Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund 
Symeon of Pyrton, Oxfordshire, and (2) Letitia, daughter of 
Bur Frauds Knollys and widow of Sir Thomas Vachell. By his 
first wife he had nine children, one of whom, Richard (1631-1695) 
was chancellor of the exchequer in William JII.’s reign ; from 
two of his daughters are descended the families of Trevor- 
Hampden and Hobart-Hampden, the descent in the male line 
becoming apparently extinct in 1754 in the person of John 
Hampden. > 

Joi»N Hampden , tlie younger (c, 1656-1696), the second son 
of Richard Hampden, returned to England after residing for 
about ;two years m Fnmce, and joined himself to Lord William 
Russell and Algenion Sidney and the party opposed to the 
arbitrary government of Charles II. With Russel] an 4 Sidney 
he was arrested iq. 1683 for alleged complicity in the House 
plot, but more fortunate than his colleagues his life ^M spared, 
dthough as he wag unable to pay the fine of £40^000 which was 
imposed upon him he romaiqed in prison. Then in 1685, after 
the foilure of Monmouth’s rising, Hampden was again brought 
to tviaL and ,cm a charge of high treason was condemned to death. 
But tto.setonce was not carried out, and having paid |£6pQo 
he was set at liberty. In the Convention parliament, of 1689 be 
representod Wondoverj but in the subsequent parliaments he 
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faUed to secuie a hbL Haldied by bis oimiband on the xsA 
of December S696. |Itaip 3 en wrote sniniettms pimphletii ^ 
Bishop Burnet descrtbedhim as oneef theiearnedest genllens^ 
I cverkncw.*^ ■ 

See S. R. Gardiaea's His/, of M^and th» Of 0 td Civii Won ^ : 
the article on Hampden in the JjtcU (d by C. H. 

Firth, with authorities there cOUectea '; Claren^ s ms/. . 0/ ‘ih» 
Rshs//f on ; Sir WarWi^k^s p. 239: Wood's Afh. 

OsrOft* hi. 1(9* liord Nugent's Jlfemorio/s o/ 7 oAn HtLfhf 4 $n ixC3i>; 
Macaulay's Enay tm Hampden (1831)* piintra pamphlet 
annoufmaia his capture of Readhig in December 1642 is shown by 
Mr Firth to be spurious, and ths account in Menurius Aulkus, 
Tanuary 27 and 29. 1643, ox Hampden commanding an attack at 
Brin, to be also false, while the published speech snppdsed to be 
spoken by Hampden on the atk m JannaiVi 2642, and rqiroduoed 

Forster in the .^rrssl of th$ Fie# Mmhon \t^), has been proved 
by Gardiner tp be a forgery (H^fs^* of England, Tf,* 135). Mr Firth 
has also ehown in Th$ AeaSgmy for 1889, November 2 and 9, that 

the belief that we possess the words of Hampden’s last prayOr 
must be abandoned." 

HAMPDEN, RBHN DIOBlON (x793-z868), En^ish divine, 
was bom in Barbados, udihre his father ivas colonel of mUitaa, 
in 1793, and was educated at Oriel College, O)cford. Having 
taken his B.A; degree with first-class honours in both classics 
and mathematics in 1813, he next year obtained the chancelibr’s 
prise for a -Latin essay, and shortly afterwards was elected to 
a fellowship in his college, Keble, Newman and Arndd being 
among his contemporaries. Having left the university in 1816 
he hm successively a number of curacies, and in 1827 he pub- 
lished Essays on the Philosophic^ Evidence of Christianity, 
followed by a volume of Parochial Sermons iUusHrative of the 
Importance of the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ (1828). In 
1829 he returned to Oxford and was Bampton lecturer in 1832. 
Notwithstanding a charge of Arianism now brought against him 
by the Tractanan party, he in 2833 passed from a tutorship 
at Oriel to the principalship of St Mary’s Hall. In x8^ be was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy, and despite much 
university opposition, Regius professor of divinity in 1836. 
There resulted a widespread and violent though ephemeral 
controversy, after the subsidence of which he published a Lecture 
on Tradition, which passed through several editions, and a volume 
on The Thirty^nine Articles of the Church of England. His 
nomination by Lord John Russell to the vacant see of Hereford 
in December 1847 ^as again the signal for a violent and organized 
opposition *, and his consecration in March 1848 took place in 
spite of a remonstrance by many of the bishops ahd the resistance 
<rf Dr John Merewether, the dean of Hereford, who went so far 
as to vote against the election when the eongi dfilire reached 
the chapter. As bishop of Hereford Dr Hampden made no 
change in his long-formed habits of studious seclusion, and 
^ough he showed no special ecclesiastical activity or zeal, the 
diocese certainly prospered in his charge. Among the more 
important of his later writings were the articles on Aristotle, 
Plato and Sociates, contributed to the eighth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia BritomUca, and afterwards reprinted with 
additions under the title of The Fathers of GthH Philosophy 
(Edinburgh, x86i). in x866 he had a paralytic seizure, and 
died in London on the 23rd of April x868. 

His daughter, Henrietta Hampden, published 5 om# Memorials of 
R. D. Hampden in 1871. 

HAMPDBN-SIDNEY, a village of Prince Edward county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., aibout 70 m. S:W. of Richmond. Pop. about 
350. Daily stages connect the village with Farmville (pop. in 
1900, 2471), the county-seat, 6 m. N.E., vrhich is served by the 
Norfolk & Western and the Tidewater 8c Western railways. 
Hampden-Sidney is the seat of Haihpden-Sidney College, 
founded by the presbytery of Hanover county as Hampden- 
Sidney Academy in 1776, and named in honour of John Hampden 
and Algernon Sidn^. It was incorporated as Hampden-Sionqr 
College in 1783. Ine incorporators included Tames Madison, 
Patn^ Benry (who iS believed tp have’ drafted the college 
charts), Panl Carrington, WiHiam (jabell, Sen., and Nathaxiid 
Venable. The Union Tbeoloj^al School was established in 
connexion with the coHege in l8it, but in 1898 was removed 
to Richmond, Virginia. In 1907^x908 dM eoUege had 8 hs- 


•tmctcMTS^ 125 atodeiAi^ iwd A 
coil^hai majntaiiied a high itaodard/i^mtrd^^ 
of 9lt ioriner snydeata* hsm been womneiit ' aiv {tablic mui^ 
edatatiooalists and preaduks. AmOitt thena. were ;Prtsid^ 
WMliam • Henry Harrison, WiHiam H. Cabell Xt77M8^)i 
president of ine Virginia Court of Appeals; George M. Imhb 
(1770-1:859']^ secretary of the treasury ; (x844T*r845)im' Pie^^ 
Tyler’s cahiiiet; Wiuiam B. Fivairitt:(i8o5-x862),, 4^ 
the ndsy in X849-X850; William GabeQ Rives and General 
Stirling Price (18^x867). 

HAMMHIHE.(or CouMtv of Boutkaufton, abbreviated 
Hams), a sonthem county of England/boundedN. by Bezkddre, 
E. by Surrey and Sussek, B. by the English Channel, land 
by Itersetshire and Wiltshire. The area Is 1623*5 8q« Frottsi 
the coast of the mainland, which is for the most port low and 
im^pidar, a strait, known in its western part as the Solent, and 
in its eastern as Spithead, separates the Isle of Wight. This 
island is included in the county. The inlet of Southampton 
Water opens tom this strait, penetrating inisind in a north- 
westerly direction for X2 m. The easterly part of the cojpuit fonns 
a large shallow bay containing Haylix^ and Portsea Islands, 
which divide it into Chichester Harbour, Langston Harbour 
and Portsmouth Harbcmr. The westerly part forms the mote 
regular indentations of Christchurch Bay and part of Poole Bay. 
in its general aspect Hampshire presents a beautiful variety of 
gently rising hills and fruitful valleys, adorned with numerous 
mansions and pleasant villages, and interspersed with extensive 
tracts of woodland. Low ranges of hills, included in the system 
to which the general name of the Western Downs is given, reach 
their greatest elevation in the northern and eastern parts of die 
county, where there are many picturesque eminences, of which 
Beacon, Sidown and Pilot hills near Hi^clere in the north-west, 
each exceeding 850 ft., are the highest. The portion of thecounty 
west of Southampton Water is almost wholly included in the 
New Forest, a sequestered district, one of the few remaining 
examples of an ancient afforested tract. The river Avon in the 
south-west rises in Wiltshire, and passing Fordingbridge and 
Ringwood falls into Christchurch Bay below Christchurch, 
being joined dose to its mouth by the Stour. The L3nnington 
or Boldre river rises in the New Forest, and after collecting the 
waters of several brooks falls into the Solent through Lymington 
Creek. The Beaulieu ix| the eastern part of the forest also enters 
the Solent by way of a long and picturesque estuary. The 
Test rises near Overton in the> north, and after its junction with 
the Anton at Fullerton passes Stockbridge and Romsey, and 
enters the head of Southampton Water. The Itchen rises near 
Alresford, and flowing by Winchester and Eastleigh falls into 
Southampton Water east of Southampton. The Hamble rises 
near Bishops Waltham, and soon forms a narrow estuary opening 
into Southampton Water. The Wey, the Loddon and ^ Black- 
water, rising in the north-eastem part of the county, bring that 
part into the basin of the Thames. The streams tom the chalk 
hills run clear and swift, and the trout^shing in the county is 
famous. Salmon ore taken in the Avon. 

Geology . — Somewhat to the north of the centre of the county is 
a broad expanse of hilly chalk country about 21 m. wide ; the whole 
of it has been bent up into a great fold so Idiat the strata on the north 
dip northward s^eply in places, while those on the south dip the 
opposite direction more gently. In the north the chalk disappears 
beneath Tertiary strata of the " London Basin/' and some little 
distance south of Winchester it runs in a similar manner beneath 
the Terdaxies of the " Hampshire Basin." Scattered here and there 
over the chalk are .small outlying remnante which remain to show 
that the two Tertiary areas were once continuous^ before the agencies 
of denudation had removed them from the chalk. These Same 
agencies have eiipoaed the strata beneath the chblk over a Small 
area on the eastere border. 

The oldest formation in Hampshire is the Lower Greensand in the 
neighbourhood of Woolmer Forest and Peiersfield : it is represented 
by the Hythe beds, sandstones and limestones whlUh form, fhe 
high ridge which runs on towards Hind Head, then by the sreds 
and claya oi the ' Sandgalle beds which lie in the low ground west 
of the; ridge, and finiuly hy^the Folkestone beos : an thew dip 
westward beneath the Gault. last-named foxmaticni, a day, 
workM here and there for bricks, crops out as k narrow band tom 
FareinUn through Woridham and Stroud common to PstersfieUL 
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the 4|lwlk.i« the 
hm bra cetoueqwi. paaoetcne, the 

a£o 4 )R>cf«ed at'lrargls^eve asi^iAlier; th^ b 4 iit bcM 
a abactt amticliiieand tho chalk, having been danodad 'lrotti its ctat, 
the older c^dy stsata a«re brooght I9 light A. much more gentle 
anticuae brmge up the chidk through the Tertivy ^ the neigh- 
bourhood of Pareham. Bmides occupying the cental already 
mentioned, which includes BashigstOke; 'Whlthhurch, Andovm, 
Alsesford and WinchestBr, the ohaik hppaurs also in a smah paheh 
round Bockboume, The Xertuuy imdcs pl^th^ horth (London paaia) 
about Famborpugh, Aldershot and Khigaclei^ comprise the Reading 
bedSe London clay and the more sandy fiairsbot beds which cover 
the latter in many places, giving rise to heathy oommdna The 
southern Tertiaty ' rocks of the Hampahirt badn mdude the Lower 
Eocene Reading >beds-r-uaed for bnokmakiiig^-mid the London 
clay which extend from the boundary of , the chalk by Romsey, 
Bimop's Walthaih, to Havant. These are succeeded towards the 
south by the Upper Eocene beds, the Braddeshatn beds and the 
Barton clay. The Barton days are noted for their abundant 
fossils and the Bagshot beds at iBoamemouth contain numerous 
semains of subtropical plants. A series of clays and sands of 
Oligocene age (unioiown in the London baSin) are found in the 
vicmity of Lymington, Brodkenhurst and BeauHeu ; they mdude 
the H^on Mds, with a fluvio^marine fauna, Well eomosed at Hord- 
well clifis, and the marine beds of Brockenhurst, Numerous small 
outliers of Tertiary rocks are scattered over the chalk area, and 
many of the chalk and Tertiary areas are obscured by patches 
Pleistocene deposits of brick earth and gravel. 

AgricuUure and Indu$tH$i. — ^Nearly seven-tenths of the total area 
is under cultivation (an amount below the average of English counties) * 

under oats is roughly equal to that mider wheaFwd barley. Sm^ 
quuntitics of rye and hops are cultivated. Barley is usually sown 
after turnips, and is more grown in the uplands than in the lower 
levels. Beans, pease and potatoes are only grown to a small extent. 
On account of trie number of sheep p^tured on Ihe uplands a larae 
acreage of turnips is grown. Rotation grasses are grown chiefly 
in the uplands, and their acreage is greater than in any other of 
the southern counties of England. Sanfoin is the grass most largely 
grown, as it is best adapted to land with a calcareous subsoil. In 
the lower levels no sanfoin and scarcely any clover is grown, the hay 
being supplied from the rich water meadows, which are managed 
with great skill and attention, and give the best money return of any 
lands in the county. Where a rapid stream of water can be passed 
over them during the winter it seldom becomes frozen, and the grasses 
grow during the cold weather so as to be flt for pasture before any 
traces of vegetation appear in the surrounding flelds. Hops nro 
ffrown in the eastern part of the county bordering on Surrey. Farm- 
mg is generally conducted on the best modem principles, but owing 
to the varieties of soil there is perhaps no county in England in which 
the rotation observed is more diversified, or the processes and 
methods more varied. Most of the farms are large, and there are a 
number of model farms. Tlie waste land has been mostly brought 
under tillage, but a very large acreage of the ancient forests is still 
occupied by wood. In addition to the New Forest there are in the 
east Woolmer Forest and Alice Holt, in the south-east the Forest of 
Bere and Waltliam Chase, and in the Isle of Wight Parkhurst Forest. 
The honey of the county is especially celebrated. Much attention 
is paid to the rearing of sheep and cattle. The original breed of 
sheep was white-faced with horns, but most of the flocks are now of 
a Southdown variety which have acquired certain distinct peculiari- 
ties, and are known as short wools ** or “ Hampshire downs." 
Cattle are of no distinctive breed, and are kept largely for dairy 
purposes, especially for the supply of milk. The breeding and rear- 
ing of horses is widely practise, and the fattening of pigs has long 
been an important industry. The original breed of pigs is crossed 
with Berk^re, Essex and Chinese pigs, in the vicinity of the forest 
the pigs are fed on acorns and beechmast, and the flem of thgse so 
reared is considered the best,, though the reputation of Hampshire 
bacon depends chiefly on the skilful manner in which it is cured. 

The manufactures are unimportant, except those carried on at 
Portsmouth and Gosport in connexion with me royal navy. South- 
ampton is one of the principal ports in the kingdom. In many of the 
towns there are breweries and tanneries, and paper is manufactured 
at severid places. Fancy pottery and terra-cotta are made at 
Fareham and Bishop’s Waltham ; and Ringwood iacelebrated lor its 
knitted gloves. At most of the coast towns Ashing is carried on, 
and. there 9m oyster beds at Hayling Island. Cowes in the Isle of 
Wight is the station of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and has building 
yam for yachts and large vessds. The principal seaside resorm 
besides those in the Isle of mght are Bournemouth, Milford, Lee-on- 
the-Solent, Southsea and South Hayling. Aldershot is the principal 
inilitary training centre in the Britim Isles. 

Cbwmnmcafid 4 r.~- 0 )mmunicarioiu are provided mainly by the 
lines of the London & South-Western railway company, which ate 
owns the docks at Southampton, The main line serves Famborough, 
Basingstoke, Whitchurch and Andover, and a, branch divetges 
loutbwi^ from Basingstoke for Wiachestpr, Southampton and the 
Kew Forest ilnd BoiiriKUnouth. An alternative line from eastward 


^ fiajuves AUeiiihot, Alte Ateiford. The main 
jmouth .)te^ 4 ^ the south-e^em border by Peterafleld to 
Havant, when foins the wtsihouth line of the London, Bi^nton 
dr South Cbaat railway. The Southwestern system also coihiieets 
Portsmouth and Gosport with Southampton, has numerous branches 
in, the Southampton aud south-western dterkts, and tege wogh 
shqpsatEastjlete'iiwSouthaiiKiton. The Great Western company, 
serves Basingstoke from Reading and Whitchurch, Winchester and 
Seuthambtem from iHdcot (wprlSng the Diddot, Newbury A South^ 
ampton fine) ; the Midland & South-Western Junction line connects 
Andpter with Chelteiiham ; and the Somerset A Dorset (ate a 
MJdlaifd jk^Boptli-Westem joint line) connects Bournemouth with 
Bath---att these jallordl|tig through communicationt between South- 
ampton, Bournehwittth, and the midlands and north of England. 
None of the rivers, except M the estuarine parts, is navigable. 

popidoitofi and ildmfUtsirehoe. — ^The area of the ancient county 
is 1,039,031 acres, including the Isle of Wight. The population 
was 690,097 in 1891 and 797»(^34 X90X. The area of the adminis- 

trative county of Soufhamjten is 958,74s acres, and that of the ad- 
miniitiative county of the Isle of wight 94»u68 acres. The county 
is divided for parUamentary purposes into the following divisions : 
Northern or Basingstoke, Western or Andover, Eastern or Pctersfield, 
Southern or Fareham, New Forest, and Isle of Wight, each return- 
ing one member. It also includes the parliamentary l)oroughs Pf 
Portsmouth and Southampton, each returning two members, an^ 
of Christchurch and Winchester, each returning one. There are xi 
municipal boroughs: Andover (pop. 6509), Basingstoke (9793), 
Bournemouth (591762), Christchuren (4204), Lymmgton (4163), 
Portsmouth (xffi,i33), Romsey (4365), Southampton (104,824), 
Winchester (20,929), and in the Iiue of Wight, Newport (10,911) 
and Rydo (12,043). Bournemouth, Portsmouth and Southampton 
are county boroughs. The following are urban districts ; Aldershot 
(30,974), Alton (5479), Eastleigh and Bishbpstoke (9.31 7 )> Fareham 
(8240), Famboroupi (11.500), Go^rt and Alvemoke (28,884), 
Havant (3837), Itchen (13,097), l^tersfield (3265), Warblington 
and in the Isle of wight, Cowes (8652), East Cowes 
St Helen’s (46*52), Sandown (5006), Shanklin (4533), Ventnor 
The county is in the western circuit, and assizes are held 
at Winchester. It has one court of quarter sessions, and is divided 
into Z4petty sessional divisions. The boroughs of Andover, Basing- 
stoke, Bournemouth, Lymington, Newport, Portsmouth, Romsey, 
Ryde, Soutliampton (a county in itself) and Winchester have 
separate commi^ons of the peace, and tne boroughs of Andover, 
Bournemouth, Portsmouth, Southampton and winchester have 
in addition separate courts of quarter sessions. There arc 394 civil 
parishes. Hampshire is in the diocese of Winchester, excepting 
small parts in those of Oxford and Salisbury, and contains 4x1 
ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part. 

earliest English settlers in the district which 
is now Hampshire were a Jutish tribe who occupied the northern 
parts of the Isle of Wight and the valleys of the Meon and the 
Hamble. Their settlements were, however, unimportant, and 
soon became absorbed in the territory of the West Saxons who 
in ^5 landed at the mouth of the Itchen under the leadership 
of C!erdic and Cynric, and in 508 slew 5000 Britons and their 
king. But it was not until after another decisive victory at 
Charford in 519 that the district was definitely organized 4$ 
West Saxon territory under the rule of Cerdic and Cynric, thus 
becoming the nucleus of the vast later kingdom of Wessex. The 
Isle of Wight was subjugated in 530 and bestowed on Stuf and 
Wihtgar, the nephews of Cerdic. The Northmen made their first 
attack on the Hampshire coast in 835, and for the two centuries 
following the distnet was the scene of perpetual devastations 
by the Danish pirates, who made their headquarters in the Isle 
of Wight, from which they plundered the opposite coast. Hamp- 
shire suffered less from the Conquest than almost any English 
county, and was a favourite resort of the Norman kings. The 
alleged destruction of property for the formation 6f the NeW 
Forest is refuted by the Domesday record, which shows that 
this district had never been under cultivation. 

In the civil war of Stephen's reign Baldwin de Redvers, lord 
of the Isle of Wight, supported the empress Matilda, and Win- 
ches(ter Castle was secured in her behalf by Robert of Gloucester, 
whue the neighbouring fortress of Wolvesey was held for Stephen 
by Bishop Henry de Blois. In 12x6 Louis of France, having 
arrived in the county by invitation of the barons, occupied 
Winchester Outle, and Only met witb resutance at Odiham 
(tetle, which made a brave stand against him for fifteen days. 
During the Wars of the Rpses Anthony Woodville, 2nd earl 
Rivers, (lefeafod the duke of C:iarence at Southaiimton, and in 
2472, after the battle of Barnet, the couhtei^s of warwiok took 
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sanctuary at BeaUIietf AlAey. The cl&t events cdi^^ 

#lth Hampshire, in the 

gallant resistai^^ of {t)ie.Walie^ Winctoter and 

Basing House ; a skirmidi near Cherhon in ^644 iiotdl>le as the 
last battle fou^t bn Hampshire soil | lind the concealment of 
Charles at Tit^$e)d in 1647 before his jenioval tb Carisbrooke. 
The duke of ,li<aiimouth> whose reb^ion met with considerable 
support in Hampshire; was captured in 1685 near Ringwood.- 

Hampshire was among the earliest shires to be created; and 
must hav'e received its name birfe^ the revival of Winchester 
in the latter half. of the 7th centdi^. It is first mentioned in the 
Saxon chronicle in 755; at wbiem date the boundaridi were 
practically those of the present day. The Domesday Survey 
mentions 44 hundreds in Ihunpihire; but by the 14th cefitury 
the number had been redp^d to 37. The hundreds of East 
Medina and West Medina in 'Ae Isle of Wight are mentioned in 
1316. Constables of l^e hundreds were first appointed by the 
Statute of Winchester in ts85, and the hundred court continued 
to elect^ a high constable for Fordingbridge untjil 1878. The 
chief court of the Isle of Wight was the Knighten court held at 
Newport every three weeks. The sheriff’s court and the assizes 
and quarter sessions for the county were formerly held at 
Winchester; but in X83X the county was divided into 14 petty 
sessional divisions ; the quarter sessions for the countv were 
held at Andover; and Portsmouth; Southampton and Win- 
chester had separate jurisdiction. Southampton was made a 
county by iteelf with a separate sheriff in 1447. 

in the middle of the 7th century Hampshire formed part of 
the West. Saxon bishopric of Dorchester-on^Thames. On the 
teansference of the episcopal seat to Winchester in 676 it was 
included in that diocese m which it has remained ever since. 
In xsqz the archdeaconry of Winchester was coextensive with 
the county and comprised the ten rural deaneries of Alresford; 
Alton; Andover; Basingstoke; Drokinsford; Fordkigbridge; Isle 
of Wight; Sombournc; Southampton i^nd Winchester. In 1850 
the Ide of Wight was subdiviaed ihto the deaneries of East 
Medina and West Medina. In 1856 the deaneries were increased 
to 24. In 187X the archdeaconiy of the Isle of Wight was 
constituted; and about the same time the deaneries were reduced 
to ai. In X893 the deaneries were reconstituted and made 18 in 
number; and the archdeaconry of the Isle of Wight was divided 
into the deaneries of East Wight and West Wight. 

After the Conquest the most powerful Hampshire baron was 
WiDiam Fitz-Qs^rn; who in a^ition to the lordship of the 
Isle of Wight held considerable estates on the mainland. At the 
time of the Domesday Survey the chief landholders were Hugh 
de Port; ancestor of the Fitz-Johns ; Ralf de Mortimer ; William 
Mauduit whose name is preserved in Hartley M^uditt ; and 
Walerao; called the Huntsman; ancestor of the Waleraund 
family. Hursley near Winchester was the seat of Richard 
Cromwell; and Gilbert White; the naturalist; was curate of 
Farringdon near Selbome. 

Apart from the valuable foreign and shipbuilding trade which 
grew up with the development of its portS; Hampshire has 
Sways been mainly an agricultur^J county, the only important 
manufacture being that , of wool and cloth; which prospered at 
Winchester in the lath century and survived till within recent 
years. Salt-nudcing and the manuf^ture of iron from native 
ironstone flourished in Hampshire frpm pre-Norman times 
until within the 19th century. In the 14th century Southampton 
had a valuable trade with Venice, and from the X5th to the iStb 
century many famous warships were constructed in its docks. 
Silk-weaving was formerly carried on at Winchester, Andover, 
Odiham; Mon, Whitchurch and Overton^ the first mills being 
set up in 1684 at Southan^pton by French xefugees. The paper 
manufacture at l<averstoke was started bj^ .the Portals, a family 
of Huguenot refugees, in 1685, and a few years later Henri de 
Portal obtained the privilege of supplying the bank-note paper 
to the Bank of England* . ; 

Hampshire returned four members to parliament in 1395, when 
the boroug^..ojE New Alresford, Alton, Andover, Rasin^toke, 
Overton, rortspioutb, Winchester, Yarmouth 


and ^Neiwpcfft were aho re p rei ^^ Aftevt thiel 

codni^ wail' r^eiented Ijy, hit most; d 

boxoufhs* Closed to .make, ^ Odl^^ iund M 

Wi^tvweee fepresented in 1300, Fiu:ehamiii.x3o6, and Peters- 
&la in X307. From x^zi to 1S47 Spulbiunpton; Portsmouth 
and Winch^s^ were the bxdy reprinted. By thp 

eifii of ' die , 16th cent^ /Petetvfield; Newport, Yarinouth 
and Andover had regained /ttepiesentatimi; 1^ Stockbridge, 
Christdiurch; Ii^ingt^, Newtown and Whitchurch 
two members mh, pvitig the county vdth its boroughs a totkl 
representation idf 36 memheza* Under the Reform Act of 1832, 
the county returned four members in four divisions; Qiristchnsch 
and Petersfield lost one member each ; and Newtown, Yarmouth, 
Stockbridge and Whitchurch were disfranchised. By the apt 
of 1868 Andover, Lymington and Newport were deprived of 
.one member each. 

AfUiquities. — Hampshire is rich in monastic remains* Those 
considered under separate headings include the monastery of 
Hyde near Winchester^ the magnificent churches at Christchurch 
and Romsey, the ruins of Nedey Abbey, and of Beaulieu Abbey 
in the New Forest^ the fragments of die priory of St Denys, 
Southampton, the church at Porchester and the slight ruins at 
Titcbfield, near Fareham; and Quarr Abbey in the Isle of Wight. 
Other foundations, of which die remains are slight, were the 
yAugustinian priory of Southwick near Fareham, founded by 
WiUiam of Wykeham ; that of Breamore, founded by Baldwin 
de Redvers, and that of Mottisfont near Romsey, endowed soon 
after the Conquest. There are many churches of interest, apart 
from the cathedral church of Winchester and those in some 
of the towns in the Isle of Wight, or already mentioned in con- 
nexion with monastic foundations. Pre-Conquest work is well 
shown in the churches of Corhampton and Breamore, and very 
early masonry is also found in Headboume Worthy church, 
where is also a brass of the i sth century to a scholar of Winchester 
College in collegiate dress. The most noteworthy Norman 
churches are at Chilcombe and Kingsclere and (with Early 
English additions) at Brockenhurst, Upper Clatford, which haa 
the unusual arrangement of a double chancel arch, Ilambledon, 
Milford and East Meon. Principally Early English are the 
churches of Cbcriton, Grately, which retains some excellent 
contemporary stained glass from Salisbury cathedral; Sopley, 
which is partly Perpendicular ; and Thruxton; which contains a 
brass to Sir John Lisle (d. 1407); affording a very early example 
of complete plate armour. Specimens of the later styles are 
generally less remarkable. The frescoes in Bramley church, 
ranging in date from the 13th to the 15th century; include a 
representation of the niurder of Thomas k Beckett. A fine 
series of Norman fonts in black marble should be mentioned ; 
they occur in Winchester cathedral and the churches of St 
Michael, Southampton; East Meon and St Mary Bourne. > 

The most notable old castles are Carisbrooke in the Isle of 
Wight; Porchester, a fine Norman stronghold embodying 
Roznan remains, on Portsmouth Harbour ; and Hurst, guarding 
the ^outh of the Solent, where for a short time Charles 1. was 
imprisoned. Henry VIII. built several forts to guard the Solent, 
Spithead and Southampton Water ; Hurst Castle was one, 
and others remaining, but adapted to various purposes, are at 
Cowes, Calshot and Netley. Fine mansions are unusually 
numerous. That of Stratfieldsaye or Strathfieldsaye, which 
belonged to the Pitt family, was purchased by parliament for 
jpresentation to the duke of Wellington in 1817, hjs descendants 
holding the estate from the Crown m consideration of the annual 
tribute of a flag to the guard-room at Windsor. A statue o! the 
duke stands in the grounds, and his war-horse Copenhagen ” 
is buried here. The name of Tichborne Park, near Alresford, 
is well known iff connexion with the famous claimant of the 
estates whose case was heard in tSjt. Among ancient mansions 
the Tacobean Bramshill is con^icupus, lying near Stratfieldsaye 
in toe noi^of the county. It is built, of stone and is higmy 
decorated,: and though the complete original design was not 
carried out the house is unong the finest of its In England. 
At Bishops Waltham, a small towh id m,;R.S:fc. of Wipebest^ 
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Hemy de bishop of WMchesteiv otopted a polaiiei which 
received additiom from William of Wyleeham, vdio died hem 
in i4P4y.and from other bishops^ The ftiShi/lrt 
bot not extensive. ; * . 

rSee Jl, Warner, Co^*j^‘ofw 

iw jm M^siory of Han^shir$; Ac.. (lxmdo(a« . 1789) ; H* . Moody » 
ffampshiPB in /da$ (1862). and the same author's AfUiqUa¥Mn hnd 
Tdpoif^dphicdl Skeiehes (1846), ahd iSTolsr dnd Assays rAoHud to ike 
CinaSies of Hants and Witts (2851) ; IL Mndie, 

U vols., Winchester, 1838) : B. B. Woodward, T. C. Wito and C. 
Lockhart. General History of Hampshire (1861-1869) ; G. N. GfOdwin, 
The Civil War in Harnpskire. 16^/6^ (London, xSfial; H. M. 
Gilbert and G.' N. Godwin, BibUotkeca Hantoniensis (S6\ittik^ 
X89X). See also various papers in Hemptthire Notes and QueHes 
(Winchester, 1883 et seq.)« 

KAMFSTEAD* a iiorth'^westem metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded E. by St Pancras and S. by St 
Marylebone, and extendiiig N. and W. to the boundary of the 
county of London. Pop. (190X), 81,942. The name, Hamsiede, 
is synonymous with homestead,*’ and the manor is first named 
in a chaker of Edgar (957-975), and was granted to the abbey 
of Westminster by Ethelr^ in 9^. It reverted to the Crown in 
1550, and had various owners until the close of the 18th century, 
when it came to Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, whose descendants 
retain it. The boroii^h includes the sub-manor of Belsite and 
part of the hamlet of Kilbum^ 

Hie surface of the ground is sharply undulating, an elevated 
spur extending south-west from the neighbourhood of Highgate, 
and tux^g south through Hampstead. It reaches a height 
of 443 ft. above the level of the Thames. The Ed^are Road 
bounds Hampstead on the west ; and the borou^ is intersected, 
parallel to this thoroughfare, by Finchley Road, and by Haver- 
stock Hill, which, continued under the names of Rosslyn Hill^ 
High Street, Heath Street, and North End, crosses the Heath 
for which Hampstead is chiefly celebrated. This is a fine open 
space of about 240 acres, including in its bounds the summit of 
Hampstead Hill. It is a sandy tract, in parts well wooded, 
diversified with several small sheets of water, and to a great 
extent preserves its natural characteristics unaltered. Beautiful 
views, both near and distant, are commanded from many points. 
OE all the public grounds within London this is the most v^uable 
to the populace at large ; the number of visitors on a Bank 
holiday in August is generally, under favourable conditbns, 
about 100,000 ; and strenuous efforts are always forthcoming 
from either public or private bodies when the integrity of the 
Heath is in any way menaced. As early as 1829 attempts to 
save it from the builder are recorded. In 1871 its preservation 
as an open space was insured after several years' dispute, when 
the lord of the manor gave up his rights. An act of parliament 
transferred the ownership to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to which body the London County Council succeeded. The 
Heath is continued eastward in Parliament Hill (borough of 
St Pancras), acquired for the public in i8go ; and westward 
outside the county boundary in Golders Hill, owned by Sir 
Spenser Wells, Bart., until 1898. A Protection Society guards 
the preservation of the natural beauty and interests of the Heath. 
It is not the mterests of visitors alone that must be consulted, 
for Hampstead, adding to its other attractions a singularly 
healthy climate> has long been a favourite residential quarter, 
especially for lawyers, artists and men of letters. Among 
famous residents are found the first earl of Chatham, John 
Constable, Geoige Romney, Geoige du Manner, Joseph Butler, 
author of the Analogy, Sir Richard Steele, John Keats, the sisters 
Joanna and Agnes Baillie, Leigh Hunt and many others. The 
parish church of St John (1747) has several monuments of 
eminent persons^ Chatham’s residence was at North End, a 
picturesque quarter yet preserving characteristics of a rural 
village ; here also Wilkie Collins was bonu Three ddrestab- 
Itshed inns, the Bull and Bush, the Spaniards, and Jaek Straw's 
Castle (the name of which has no historical significance), claim 
xxiany groat natnes among former visitors; while the Upper 
Flask Irni, now a private house, was the xneeting^place of the 
Kit- rat Cliib. Chafyl^te spr^ w:cre dbccki^ed at Hampitca^ 
in the xyth ^ntury, and early in the i8th' rivalled those df 


Tunbrid^'WeilB and Emooi. The;ntme of WeH WsdkrreotUs 
thexn^ but lame ielost^ There* aare othen at Kilbum; 

in the sootii^'dEist HaonpSteaid rneludes the greater part of 
Pfimrcee Hillj a^tMiblic grdund adjacent to the north aide of 
Regent’s Park. ' Hie borough has in aB about 350 acres of mm 
spaees. The name of the sub-xnahor io£ Belsiee is preserved ifi 
several streets in the central part. Kilbum, which as a district 
extends ootside^the borough, takes name from a stream which, 
as the Westboume’, entered the Thames at Chelsea. Fleet Road 
simfiaslyfrecalb the niore famous stream which wished the walls 
of the City of Lnndbln ion the west. Hampstead has numerous 
duufitabU institutioiis, amongst which are the North London 
consamptive hospital, the Orphan Working School, Haverstock 
Hill (X758X the general hospital and the north-western fever 
hospital. In Finchley Road are the New and Hackney Colleges, 
both Congregational. The parliamentary borough of Hampstead 
returns one member. The borough council consists of kmlsyor, 
7 aldermen and 42 coundllors. Area, 2265 acres. 

HAMPTON, WADE (18^8^x902), American cavalry leader 
was bom on the 28th of March 1818 at Columbia, South Garolinay^ 
the son of Wade Hampton (x79X-i858), one of the wealthiest 
planters in the South, and the grandson of Wade Hampton 
(X754-X835), a captatin in the War <if Independence and a 
brigadier-general in the war of 18x2. He graduated (1836) at 
South (Molina College, and was trained for the law. He devoted 
himself, however, to the man^ment of his great plantations in 
South Carolina and in Mi88issippi> and took part in state politics 
and legislation. Though his own views were opposed to the 
prevailing state-rights tone of South Carolinian opinion, he threw 
himself l^artily into the Southern cause in 1861, raising a mixed 
command known as '' Hampton's Legion," which he fed at the 
first battle^ of Bull Rum During the Civil War he served in the 
main with the Army of Northern Virginia in Stuart's cavahy 
corps. After Stuart's death Hampton distinguished himself 
greatly in opposing Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, and was 
made lieutenant-general to command Lee’s whole force of 
cavalry. In 1865 he assisted Joseph Johnston in the attempt 
to prevent Sherman’s advimee through the Carolinas. After the 
war his attitude was conciliatory and he recommended a frank 
acceptance by the South of the war's political consequences* 
He was govemoi^ of his state in X876-1879, being installed after 
a memorable contest ; he served in the United States Senate 
in x879-'xB 9I, and was United States commissioner of Pacific 
railways in 1^3-1897. He died on the ])i.th of April 1902. 

See L. Wella, Hampton and Reconstruction ^ (Columbia, S» C., 

1907)- 

HAMPTON, an. urban district in the Uxbridge parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, 15 m. S.W. of St Paul's cathedral, 
London, on the river Thames, served by the London & South 
Western railway. Pop. (1901), 68x3. Close to the river; a mile 
below the town, stands Hampton Court Palace, one of the finest 
extant specimens of Tudor architecture, and formerly a royal 
residence., It was erected by Cardinal Wolsey, who in 15x5 
received a lease of the old mansion and grounds for 99 years. 
As the splendour of the building seemed to awaken the cupidity 
of Henry VIIL, Wolsey in 1526 thought it prudent to make him 
a present of it. It tecame Henry's favourite residence, and 
he made several additions to the building, including the greait 
hall and chapel in the Gothic style. Of the. original five quad? 
tangles only two now remain, but a third was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren for William III. In 1649 ^ 8^^^ sale of 
the effects of the palace took place by order of parliament, and 
later the xnanor itself was . sold to a private owner but immedi- 
ately after came into the hands of Cromwell ; and Hampton 
Court continued to be one of the principal residences of the 
English sovereigns until the time of Geoige 11 ./ It was the 
bxr&place of Edward VI., and the meeting-place (1604) of the 
conference held in the reign of James 1 . to settle the dispute 
between>the Presbyterians and toe state clergy. William IIL, 
riding in the grounds, met with the accident which resulted in 
his death; It is now partly occupied by persons of rank in 
reduced circumstances; but toe state apartments and picture 
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gufiarief i«ra ^ t^rrwMic, 

gardens^; iir&tK tbeif dmamiitaliwate^ m^lbaautifdllfr laid out 
ID the Dutch etyle tehmzed by . WitUim 2 IL, md cotitaiil a 
magmfioent vine pbmtad^in 1768.. In thetctacloiure nort^ 
palace, called the WUdernese, is* tiie fawarite resort 

Norl^ ^ain lies Bushey a royal i^mesne exceed^ xooo 

acres in extent / It le i much hceaiiented, especially : in early 
Btimnier, when its triple avenue ot horse-chestnut trees is in 
Uossom.)'' * ;> ■ 

. AzncHtig several residences in the vicinity of Hamptdn is 
Garrick Villa, onoe, vuider the name of Hampton House, the 
vesidence of David Garrick the actor. Sir Christopher Wren 
and Sir Richard Steele are among famous former iFmdents* 
Hampton Wick, on the river of fiuabey Park, is an urban 
district with apopulation (xpox) of s6o6i 
See E« )Uw, HUtofy of Hampton Court Palaa (London, xSoe)^ 
HAMPTON, a city and the county-seat of Elizabeth City 
county, Virginia^ U.S.A., at the mouth of the James Tiver^ on 
Hampton Roads, about 15 m. N.W. of Norfolk.. PopL (xS^o^, 
^5x3 ; ^1900), ^764, of whom 1249 were of negro descent. It is 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, and by' tSolley lines 
to Old Point Comfort and Newport News. Hie^pton is an 
agricultural shipping! point, ships fish, oysters and canned crabs, 
and manufactures fish oil and brick. In the cRy are St John’s 
church, built in i7a7 ; a national cemetery, a national soldiers’ 
home (between Phoebus and . Hampton), which in 1907-^x908 
cared for>4093 veterans and had an average attendance of aa6x ; 
and the H^pton Normal and Agricultural Institute (co- 
educational), which was opened by the American Missionary 
Association in x868 for the education of negroes. This last was 
chartered and became independent of any denominational 
control in 1870, and was superimbended by Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong ( q * v .) from x868 to 1893. The school was opened 
in X878 to Indians, whose presence has been of distinct advantage 
to the negrb, showing hun, says Booker T. Washington, the most 
famous graduate of the school, that the negro race i^ not alone 
in its struggle for improvement. The National government 

5 ys $167 a year for the support of each of the Indian students. 

le underlying idea of the Institute is such industrial training 
as will make the pupil a willing and a good workm^, able to 
teach his trade to others ; and the school’s graduates include the 
heads of other successful ne^ro industrial schools, the organizers 
of agricultural and industrial departments in Southern public 
schools and teachers in graded negro schools. The mechanism 
of the school includes three schemes : that of ** work students,” 
who work during the day throughout the year and attend night 
school for eight mon^s ; that of day school students, who attend 
school for four or five days and do mknual work for cine or two 
days each week ; and that of trade students, who receive trade 
instruction in their doily eight-hours’ work and study in night 
school as well. Agriculture in one or^ more of its branches is 
taught to all, including the four or five hundred children of the 
Whittier school, a practice school with kindergarten and iM'imary 
classes. Graduate courses are given in agriculture, business, 
domestic art and science, library methods, matrons’ ” training, 
and public school teaching. The ^irL students are trained in 
every branch of housekeepii^, cooking, dairying and gardening. 
The institute publishes The Southern Workman^ a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Negro and the Indian 
and other backward races. In 1908 the Institute had more 
than 100 buildings and 188 acres of land S.W. of the naticmal 
cemetery and on Hampton river and Jones Creek, and 600 acres 
at Shellbanks, a stock farm 6 m. away ; the enrolment was 
af in graduate dasses, 37a in day school, 489 in night school 
and 524 in the Whittier school: Of the total, 88 were Indies. 

Hampton was settled in t6io on the site of an Indian village, 
KecoughUn, a name it long retamed, and was represented ni 
the first meeting (i6i9> of the Virginia. House of Burgesses. 
It was fired by the British during the War of 18x2 and by the 
Confederates under General J. B; Magruder in August x86x. 
V;' , During the Civil War there was a large Union hospitid : hero, 
the building of the Chesapeake Female College, erected in 1857, 


bebg vsedifor this purpose. w inootporated as 

atownm e887, axid mipo8 beeaiiift a ciliy of tl^ 

HAilPTQN ROAM, a 0 haititel throi^r which tl^ 
the James, Nansemond and Elizabeth rivers of Virgintti, IJiS.A., 
pass (between Old Point ()QRifQrt to the N. And Siwelrs Pbmt 
to the S.) iptq Chesapeake Bay. It is an impbUAnt highvi^ay d 
conuherce, especially for the cities of Norfoft, Portsmouth and 
Newport News^ and is the chief xendezvous of the United 
States nOvy. For a width of joo ft. the Federal government 
during X902-X905 increased its minimum depth at loW Wter 
from 25I fu xo 30 ft. The entrance from Chesapeake Bay is 
defended by Fortress Monroe on Old Point Coimort and by 
("ort Wool on a small island called the Rip Raps near the thiddle 
of the channel ; and at Portsmouth, a few miles up the EhzAbeth 
river, is an impiortant United States navy*-yard. 

Hamptmi Roads is famous in history as the scene of the first 
engagement between iron-clad vessels. In the spring of 1861 
the Federals set fire to several war vessels in the Gosport navy 
yard on the Elizabeth river and abandoned the place. In 
June the Confederates set to work to raise one of these abandoned 
vessels, the frigate Merrimac ” of 3500 tons and 40 guns, and 
to rebuild it as an iron-dad. The vessel (renamed the “ Virginia ” 
though it is generally known in history by its original name) 
was first cut down to the water-line and upon her hull was built 
a rectangular casemate, constructed of heavy timber (24 ini in 
thickness), covered with bar-iron 4 in. thick, and rising from the 
water on each side at an angle of about 35^. The iron plating 
extended 2 ft. below the water line ; and l^yond the casemate, 
toward the bow, was a cast-iron pilot house, extending 3 ft. 
above the deck. The reconstruction of the vessel was completed 
on the 5th of March 1862. The vessel drew 22 ft. of water, was 
equipped with poor engines, so that it could not make more 
than 5 knots, and was so unwieldy that it could not be turned 
in less than 30 minutes. It was armed with xo guns— 2 (.ified) 
7 in., 2 (rifled) 6 in., and 6 (smooth bore Dahlgren) 9 in. Her 
most powerful equipment, however, was her 18 in. cast-iron ram. 
Late m October Captain John Ericsson, an engineer, and a Troy 
(N.Y.) firm, as builders, began the construction of the iron-clad 
“ Monitor ” for the Federals, at Greenpoint, I-ong Island. With 
a view to enable this vessel to carry at good speed the thickest 
possible armour compatible with buoyancy, Ericsson reduced 
the exposed surface to the least possible area. Accordingly, 
the vessel was built so low in the water that the waves glided 
easily over its deck except at the middle, where was constructed 
a revolving turret ^ for the guns, and though the vessel’s iron 
armour had a thickness of i in. on the deck, 5 in. on the side, 
and 8 in. on the turret, its draft was only 10 ft. 6 in., or less 
than one-half that of the “ Merrimac.” Its turret, 9 ft. high 
and 20 ft. in inside diameter, seemed small for its length of 
X72 ft. and its breadth of 41 ft. 6 in., and this, with the lowness of 
its freeboard, caused the vessel to be called the “ Yankee cheese** 
box on a raft.” Forward of the turret was the iron pilot house, 
square in shape, and rising about 4 ft. above the deck. The 
“Monitor’s ” displacement was about 1 200 tons and her armament 
was two IX in. Dahlgren guns ; her crew numbered 58, while 
that of the “ Merrimac” numbered about 300. She was seaworthy 
in the shallow waters off the southern coasts and steered fairlv 
well, line “ Monitor ” was launched at Greenpoint, Long Isfipil^ 
on die 30th of January, and was turned over to thd government 
on the X9th of the following month. The building of the two 
vessels was practically a race between the two combatants. 

On the 8th of Ma^ about i pjn., the “Merrimac,” com- 
manded by Commodoxe Franklin Buchanan (1795-187 x), 
steamed down the Elizabeth accompanied by two one^n 
gun-boats, to engage the wooden fleet: of the /Federals, consisting 
of the frigate “ Congress,” 50 guns, and the sloop “ Cumberland,” 
30 guns, both sail^ vessels, anchored off Newport News, and 

' For the idea of the low free-board and die revolving turret 
Ericsson 'Wsa indebted to Theodore R. Timl^ {iBi9-^xgog), vtho m 
1843 had taken out patents for revolving Jlwers for offensive or 
dcfensi\'0 warfare whether placeAon land ro water, and to whom 
the company building the '^Monitor'' paid^^oc^ royalty for each 
turret; ^ l\ 





tihe fteitti !fiag^te» sailiitf 

frigite St Lawmice^?^ land acMml wnrboM^ on 

Foitresa Monroe,; Actual £rwg beganMontt^aio’dock, ^the 

Meirimao ’’ neaily n mue idie'^/Congress ** mi the 
** Cumberbuld- Passmj^ the first ofithese vessdis withr terrific 
bioadta^ides, the reamed: .the 

and then turned herflre jagain on the “ Congmsy’^ which in m 
attempt to escape ian aground jand wes there under fire hrom 
three other Confederate gunrboats whkhihad meanwhile joined 
the Menrtmac.” , About 3.30 pjsi. tb^ CmnbeKland/^rwhich> 
while it .ateadily careened, had been keeping up a heavy fire at 
the Confedemte vesseh, sank, > with “ pennant still flying 
from the topmast above the waves/^ . Between 4 and 4.30 the 

Congressy- having been raked fore and aft for nearly an hobr 
by the “ Merrimac,’ • was\ forced to surrender. While directing 
a fire of hot shot to bum the ^ Congressy^’ Commodore Buchanan 
of the Merrimac ” was severely wounded and was succeeded 
in the command by Lieutenant Xalesby ap Roger Jones. The 
Federal : steam frigates, > ** Roanoke>!’ Lawrence ** and 
** Minnesota ’’ had ^1 gone aground in their trip from Old Point 
Comfort toward the scene of ibattki and only the Minnesota ” 
was near enough (about i m.) to take any part in the fights 
She was in such ^Uow water that the Confederate iron-clad 
ram could not get near her at ebb tide, and about 5 o’clock the 
Confederates postponed her capture until the next day and 
anchored off ^wel^s Point, 

The “ Monitor,” under Lieut. John Lorimer Worden (1818- 
1897), had left New York on the morning of the 6th of March ; 
after a dangerous passage in which she twice narrowly escaped 
sinking, she arrived at Hampton Roads during the night of the 
8th, and early in the morning of the 9th anchored near the 
“ Minnesota.” When the ** Merrimac ” advanced to attack the 
“ Minnesota,” the ” Monitor ” went Out to meet her, and the 
battle between the iron-clads began about 9 a.m. on the 9th. 
Neither vessel was able seriously to injure the other, and not 
a smgle shot penetrated the armour of either. The Monitor ” 
had the advance of being able to out-manoeuvre her heavier 
and more unwieldy adversary ,* but the revolving turret made 
firing difficult and communications were none too good with the 
pilot house, the position of which on the forward deck lessened 
the range of the two turret-guns. The machinery worked so 
badly that the revolution of the turret was stopped. After two 
hours' fighting, the ” Monitor” was drawn off, so that more 
ammunition could be placed in her turret. Wlien the battle 
was renewed (about 11.30) the “Merrimac” began firing at 
the “ Monitor's ” pilot house ; and a little after noon a shot 
struck the sight-hole of the pilot house and blinded Lieut. 
Worden. Tlie “ Monitor ” withdrew in the confusion consequent 
upon the wounding of her commanding officer; and the 
“ Merrimac ” after a short wait for her adversary steamed back 
to Norfolk. There were virtually no casualties on cither side. 
After the evacuation of Norfolk by the Confederates on the 
9th of May Commodore Josiah Tattnall, then in command of 
the “ Merrimac,” being unable to take her up the James, sank 
her. The “ Monitor ” was lost in a gale off Cape Hatteras on 
the 31st of December 1862. 

Tk^ugh the battle between the two vessels was indecisive, 
its effect was to ,“ neutralise ” the “Merrimac,” which, had 
caused great alanniin Washington^ and to prevent the breaking 
of the Federal blockade at Hampton Roads $ in the history of 
naval warfare it may be regarded as marking the opening of a 
new era— the era of the armoured warship. On the 3rd of 
February J865 near Fortress Monroe on board a steamer oc^orred 
the meeting of President Lincoln and Secretary Seward with 
Confederate commissioners which is known as the Hampton 
Roads Conference (see Likgoln, Abraham). At Sewell’s Ppint, 
on Hampton Roads, in 1907 was held the Jamestown Ter- 
OKUtehniail Ei^sition. 

See, James K. Soley, TM Blocks g^n 4 ‘tk$, Cruissrs (New Yoicki 
(f,ndU^fs^iafthii,CivU Wt^t, yo\. i, (New York, 
I flW-ji- of Frank M. Bennett's Th§ Monitor and the Navy 
undei^ S^ah ■ (Boston, 1960) ; and William Swinfen, Twelve Decieive 
Bams ^ theiWni^ {New: York» 1867). i ; « ' 
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HAWniiilb A EuFopelm nuimmal of the order Rodentia» 
sdentificaQy known as frwn^tarius (or C. arictftus), 

aifid bdiQngiz«/tO!;the mouse Muridae, in which it tyjpifies 
the* sub-family Gricetinae. The essential charact^istic of the 
Qriostines is to be found in the upper cheek-teeth, wliich {as 
showhvin the figufV of those of Crireto mthe article Robrntia) 
have their cusps arranged in two longitudinal rows separated 
by a groove. The hamsters, of which there are several hinds, 
are shott^tafied rodents, with large; cheek-poiiches, of which 
the l^pst fe the common C. frumenUtrius, Their geographical 
distribution tComprises a large portion of Europe and Asia north 
of the Himidaya. AUi the European hamsters show more or less 
black on the under-part^ but the small species from. Central 
Asia, which constitute distiiict subgenera, are uniformly grey. 
The common species is specially interesting on account;. of its 
habits. It constructs elaborate burrows containing Several 
chambers, one of which is employed as a gtanary, and filled with 
corn, frequently of several kinds, for winter use. As a rule, the 
males, females, and young of the first year occupy separate 
Iimrrows. During the winter these animals retire to their burrows, 
sleeping the greater part of the time, but awakening about 
February or March, when they feed on the garnered grain. They 
are very prolific, the female producing several litters in the year, 
each consisting of over a dozen blind young ; and these, when 
not more than three weeks old, are turned out of the parental 
burrow to form underground homes for themselves. The bunow 
of the young hamster is only about a foot in depth, while that 
of the adult descends 4 or 5 ft. beneath the surface. On retiring 
for the winter the hamster closes the various entrances to its 
burrow, and becomes torpid during the coldest period. Although 
feeding chiefly on roots, fruits and grain, it is also to some extent 
carnivorous, attacking and eating small quadrupeds, lizards and 
birds. It is exceedingly fierce and pugnacious, the males especi- 
ally fighting with each other for possession of the females. 
The numbers of these destructive rodents are kept in. check by 
foxes, dogs, cats and pole-cats, which feed upon them. The 
skin of the hamster is of some value, and its flesh is used as food. 
Its burrows are sought after in the countries where it abounds, 
both for capturing the animal and for rifling its store. America, 
especially North America, is the home of by far the great majority 
of Cricetinae, several of which are called white-footed or deer- 
mice. They are divided into numerous genera and the number 
of species is very large indeed. Both in size and form consider- 
able variability is displayed, the species of Holochilus being some 
of the largest, while the common white-footed mouse {Eligmodon 
leucopus) of North America is one of the smaller forms. Some 
kinds, such as Orywmys and Peromysem have long, rat-like 
tails, while others, like Acodon, are sliort-tailed and more vole- 
like in appearance. In habits some are partially art)oreal, others 
wholly terrestrial, and a few more or less aquatic. Among the 
latter, the most remarkable are the fish-eating rats {Ichthyomys) 
of North-western South America, which frequent streams and 
feed on small fish. The Florida rice-rat {Sigmodon hispidus) 
is another well-known representative of the group. In the Old 
World the group is represented by the Persian Cdomyscus, a 
near relative of Peromyscies. (K. L.*) 

HANAPER^ properly a case or basket to contain a “ hanap ” 
( 0 . Eng, hncBp ; cf. Dutch nap), a drinking vessel, a goblet with 
a foot or stem ; the term which is still used by antiquaries 
for medieval stemmed cups. . The famous Royal Gold Cup ki 
the British Museum is called a “ hanap ” in the inventory .-of 
Charles VI. of France. The word “ hanaper (Med.. Lat. 
hanaperium) was used particularly in the English chancery of a 
wicker basket in which were kept writs and other documents, 
and hence it became the name of a department of theohancery, 
now abolished, under an officer known as the .derk or warden of 
the hanaper, into which were paid fees and, other moneys for 
the sealing of charters, patents, writs, «Vc., arid from which issued 
certain writs under ttfe great sed (S.; R.ISd^ill-Bird, Guide 
to the Public Records (1908). In Ireland it istill survives in the 
office of the clerk of the crown and hanaper, from which are 
issued writs for the return of members of parliament for Ireland. 





IVom ^'hanaJ)er’* jk derived the modem 
or rush basket used for the carriage of game, fish, wine^ dm. The 
verb hamper/’ to entangle, obstruct^ hinder^ especially 
used of dbturbing the mechanism of a lode or other fastenti^ 
so as to prevent its proper working, is of doubtful or^n* It is 
probably connected with a root seen %' the Icel. tb 
restrain, and Get. AmMiee, to dog. 

HANAU, * town of Germany, in the Prussian provinoe of 
Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Main, 14 in. by rail E. 
from Frankfort and at the junction of lines to Friedberg, Bebra 
and Aschaffenburg. Fop* (1905)^1,637. It consists of an old 
and a new town. The streets of the former are narrow and 
irregular, but the latter, founded at the end of die 16th century 
Iqr fugitive Walloons and Nedierlandera, is built in the form of a 
pmt^on with broad streets crossing at right angles, and possesses 
severd fine squares, among which may be meimOned the market- 
place, adorned with handsoine fountains at the four comers. 
Among the principal buildings are the ancient castle, formerly 
the residence of the counts of Hanau ; the church of St John, 
dating from the 17th cehtupr, with a handsome tower ; the old 
church of St Mary, containing the burial vault of the counts of 
Hanau ; the church in the new town, built by the Walloons in 
the beginning of the X7th century in the form oi two intersecting 
drcles ; the Roman Catholic church, the synagogue, the theatre, 
the bracks, the arsenal and the hospital. Its educational 
establisb^nts include a classical school, and a school of industrial 
art. There is a society of natural history and an historical 
society, both of which possess considerable libraries and collec- 
tions. Hanau is the birthplace of the brothers Grimm, to whom 
a monument was erected here in z8^. In the neighbourhood 
of the town are the palace of PhilippSruhe, with an extensive 
park and large orangeries, and the spa of Wilhelmsbad. 

Hanau is the principal commercial and manufacturing town 
in the province, and stands next to Cassel in point of popidatioh. 
It manufactures ornaments of various kinds, cigars, leather, 
paper, playing cards, silver and platina wares, chocolate, soap^ 
woollen cloth, hats, silk, gloves, stockings, ropes and matches. 
Diamond cutting is carried on and the town has also foundries, 
breweries, and in the neighbourhood extensive powder-mills. 
It carries on a large trade in wood, wine and com, m addition to 
its articlei of manufacture. 

From the number of urns, coins and other antiquities found 
near Hanau it would appear that it owes its origin to a Roman 
settlement. It received municipal rights in 1393, and in jgsS 
it was fortified by Count Philip III. who rebuilt the castle. At 
the end of the x6th century its prosperity received considerable 
impulse from the accession of the Walloons and Netherlanders. 
IXiring the Thirty Years’ War it was in 1631 taken by the 
Swedes, and in 1636 it was besieged by the imperial troops, 
but was relieved on the 13th of June by Lan^ave William V. 
of Hesse-Cassel, on account of which the day is still commemor^ 
ated by the inhabitants. Napoleon on his retreat from Leipzig 
defeat^ the Germans under Marshal Wrede at Hanau, on the 
30th of October 1S13 ; and on the following day the allies 
vacated the town, when it was entered by the French. Early 
in the 15th century Hanau became the capital of a principality 
of the Empire, which on the death of Count Reinhard in 1451 
was partitioned between the Hanau-Mfinzenberg and Hanau* 
Lichtenberg lines, but was reunited in 1649 when the elder line 
became extihdt. The younger line received princely rank in 
1696, but as it became extinct in 17^ Hanau-Mfinzenberg was 
joined to Hesse-Cassel and Hanau-Lichtenberg to Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. In X785 the wiiole province was united to Hesse-Cassel, 
and in 1863 became an independent principality. In 18x5 
it again came into the possession of Hesbe-Cassel, and in 1866 
it was joined to Prussia. 

See Ri' Wille, Hamu^ im drnssigfShrigm Xrieg {Hanau, x886) ; 
and Juaighaus, Geschifkie 4 $f Stadi und dss Knifes Hanau (1887). 

HANBOKT WIUIAHS^ SIR CHARUBS (x7oaM759), English 
diplomatist and author, was* a son of Major Jolm Hanbury 
(x^4-X734)> of Panjtypocl, Monmouthshire, and a scion (A sn 
ancient Worcestershire family. His great-gteat*greatfgrand- 


father, Capel Hattbory, boiag^t piopeny at Pontypodl and began 
the iamfiyimn^rfcs Hhiiither Jotrn Haaibury 

wis a w^thjr-^iroiHnsister aad^faembier df ps^iament, who 
inheritikl another foftuAe from his frieOd Charles Williams of 
Qterleon, his oon’s godfather, with Whkh he^^ the 0>)d- 
brook estatey Honmouthskive. Charles - accordingly took die 
name of Williams in 1^29. He went to Eton, and^ithere made 
friehds 'with'Hemy Fidding, the novdist, andy after* marrying 
hi 1732 the heiress of Eaii Cdningsby,^ was elected M.P. for 
Monmouthshkie<r(i734-i747) and subsequeritiy for Leominster 
(X754-X759)/ He became' knoWn os one* of the prominent 
gallants and wits about town, and followup Pope he wrdte a 
great deal of satirical light verse, including IsabiUa, or tht 
Morning (1740), satires on Ruth Darlington and IhxUeney 
(r74x-i742), TAr CoufUry Gifl {tj4a), Lessons for the Day (174*), 

* Letter to Mr Doddey (1743), dec; A collection of his pc^ms was 
published in X763 and of his Works \ti 1822. In 1746 he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to Dresden, which ted to further 
employment m this capacity ) and through Henry Fox’s influence 
he was sent as envoy to Berlin (1750), Dresden (1755), Vienna 
(^ 7 S 3 )> Dresden (1754) and St Petersburg (i 7 S 5 *» 757 ) y in riie 
latter case he was the instrument for a plan for the alliance ^ 
between England^ Russia and Austria, which finally broke down, 
to his embarrassment* He returned to England, and committed 
suicide on the 2nd of November 1759, being buried in West- 
minster Abbey. He had two daughters, the elder of whom 
mmried William Capel, 4th earl of sSsex, and was the mother of 
the sth carl The Coldbrook estates went to Charles’s brother, 
George Hanbury-Williams, to whose heirs it descended. 

See WiQiara CoXe^s Historieat Tout in Monmouthshire (i8oz), and 
T. Seccombe’s article in the Dict» Nat. Biog, with bibliography. 

HANOOCK, JOHN (X737-1793), American Revolutionary 
statesman, was bom in that pan of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
now known as Quincy, on the •23rd of January 1737. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1754, he entered the mercantile 
house of his uncle, Thomas Hancock of Boston, who had adopted 
him, and on whose death, in X764, he fell heir to a large fortune 
and a prosperous business. In 1765 he became a selectman of 
Boston, and from 1766 to X772 was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts general court. An event which is thought to have 
greatly influenced Hanebek’s subsequent career was the seizure 
of the sloop “ Liberty ” in 1768 by the customs officers for dis- 
charging, without paying the duties, a cargo of Madeira wine 
consigned to Hanco^. Many suits were thereupon entered 
against Hancock, which, if successful, would have caused the 
confiscation of his estate, but which undoubtedly enhanced his 
popularity with the Whig element and increased his resentment 
against the British government. He was a member of the 
committee £q)pointed in a Boston town meeting immediately 
aftet the “ Boston Massacre ” in 1770 to demand the removal 
of British troops from the town. In 1774 and 1775 he was 
president of the first and second Provincial Congresses respect- 
ively, and he shared with Samuel Adams the Ic^ership dt the 
Massachusetts Whigs in all the irregular measures preceding 
the War of American Independence. The famous ^edition 
sent by General Thomas Gage of Massachusetts to L^ington 
and Concord on the iSth-iqth of AprU 1775 ^ its object, 
besides the destruction of materiw of war at Concord, the 
capture of Hancock and Adams, whb were temporarily staying 
at Lexington, and these two leaders were expr^siy excepted 
in thfttroclamaitbn of pardon issued on the 12th of June by 
Gagi^iieir offences, it was said, beii^ of too flagitious a nature 
to admik of any other consideration &aii that of condign punish- 
ment.” Hancock was a member of the Continental: Congress 
from 1775 ^ president of it from May 1775 to October 

1777, being the first to sign the Declaration of Independence, 
aixl was a member of the Confederation Congrm in X785-X786. 

In 1778 he commanded, as major-general of militia, the iMam- 
efausetts troops who participated in the Rhode Island expedition. 

He was a member of the Mossactesetts Constitutional Convention 
of 1J79-1780, become the fiiot |6veniQr. of the state, and^seryed 
from 1780 to 1 785 and again from Z787 until his death*. Althoaugh 
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atfiiBt unfnendly ihe F^dMl^Gonititoticm tuft dmftod the 
OQiiverttkfthfat Pt^eiphk^ heimfintlfy wim^ov^^ 
end in 1788 hepiesided over the Mftaiecheftiett>>convention which 
ratified^ the) 'instrument; Hancock wee owt natute a leader^ 
but he wielded influenGe on focount wealth and 
eodiil position, and was liberal; ^pubUe^iqnritedi and, ks hk 
repeated election~the elections were anniial^tb the j^vemor- 
lAtip' attests, exceedingly popular^ < He died at Qutney, Mass., 
dn the 8th of October 1793. ' ‘ < 

See Abram Brown, fdhn Htmcnth^ Hit (Boston, rB98)> a 
work consisUag hugidy oi extracts irom Hancock's letters. ^ 

MABCOOK, WffinEI0M»TT(z^4^s886}, 
was bom on* the i4tli of February xSai^ ih Montgomery oounty, 
Pa. He graduate in 1844 at dm Unked Statea Mil^^ 
Aeadexny, where his career wabcreditafale but not distmguiabed. 
On the m of July 1844 he was breyetid, and on the xSdn of 
June 1846 commission second lieutenant. He took pm 
m the later movements under Winfield Scott against the dty 
of: Mexico, and wias breveted first lieutenant for ^^gedlant 
and meritorious conduct.** After the Mexican war : he served 
in the West; in. Florida and elsewhelie ; was married in 1S50 
to Miss Almira Russell of St Louis; became first lieutenant 
in 1853, and assistantHq^rfermaster with the rank of captain 
in 18^5. The outbreak d the Civil War found him in California. 
At his own Request he was ordered east, and on the s3rd of 
September 1861 was made brigadier-general of volunteers and 
assigned to command a brigade in the Army Of the Potomac. 
He took part in the Peninsula* campaign, and the handling of 
his troops in the engagement at Williamsburg on the 5th of 
May 1862, was so bmliant that McQellan reported ** Hancock 
was superb/* an epithet always afterwards applied to him. At 
the battle of Antietam he was placed in command of the first 
division of the 11 . corps, and in November he was made major^ 
general of volunteers, and about the same time was promoted 
major in the regular army. In the disastrous battle of Fredericks- 
bu^ {q:v\\ Hancock’s division was on the right among the troc^s 
that were ordered to storm Marye’s Heights. Out of the 5006 
men in his division 2013 fell. At Chancellorsville his division 
received both on the 2nd and the 3rd of May the bnint of the 
attack of Lee’s main army. Soon after the battle he was 
appointed commander of the II. corps. 

The battle of Gettysburg (q.v.) be^ oh the ist of July with 
the defeat of the left wing of the Army of the Potomac and the 
death of General Reynolds. About th^ middle of the aftemooh 
Hancodc arrived on the field widz orders from Meade to assume 
command and to decide whether to continue the fight thm or 
to fall back. He decided to stay, rallied the retreating troops, 
and held Cemetery Hill and Ridge until the arrival of the main 
body of the Federal army. During the second day’s battle he 
commanded the left centre of the Union army, and after General 
Sickles had been wounded, the whole of the left wing. In the 
third day’s battle he conunanded the left centre, upon which 
fell the full brunt of Pickettk charge, one of the most famous 
incidents of the war. Hancock’s superb presence and power 
over men never shone more clearly than whan, as the 150 guns 
of the Confederate anny opened the attack he calmly rode suong 
the front of his line to show his soldiers that he ^ared the 
dangers of the cannonade with them. His corps lost in the 
battle 4350 out of less than 10,000 fighting men. But it hsul 
captured twenty^seven Confederate battle flags and as many 
prisoners as it had men when the ^hting ceased. Just as t^ 
Confederate troops reached the Union line Hancock was struck 
in the groin by a buU^, but continued in command until the 
repulse of the attack,, and aa he was at last borne off the field 
earnestly recommended Meade to make a general attack on the 
beaten Confedemtes. The wound proved a severe one, so that 
some six months passed before he resumed command. 

In the battlesof the year 1864 Hancock’s part was as important 
and jtrfidng assin of xKar At the Wilderness t^ icom* 
manded, dtiring :Ae second day’s fighting, half of the Union 
army ; at Spottsylvania hehadi^geof the fierce and successful 
attack on the salient ” ; at QM Harbbr his corps formed the 


leftiwiiig- blithe unsucx:esiittl asBindt ois t^ lines. 

In August he wds promoted to brigadier-geneiil in the xegular 
army. In November, his old> wotmd troubling him, he obtained 
a short leave of absence, expectmO to return to hk corps m the 
near future. He was, however, detailed to rake‘ a new corps, 
and lat^ was placed in charge of the Middle Divkion.” It was 
OxpOft^ that be would move towards ^Eyiuhburg, as part of a 
OiMhbined mOveusOnt against Leek comaaixiucations. But before 
be could take Hht field Richmond had iii%xi And Lee had suft> 
rendered. It dius happened that Hancock:, who for three years 
had been one of the most conspicuous figures hi the Army of the 
Potomac, did not take part in its final triumph. 

After the assasstnatioii of Lincoln, Hancock was placed in 
chgite. of Wairiftit^ODi and it was undei* his command that 
Boomk accomplices were tried and executed. Ini July x866 
he was appointed major-general in the regular anny; A little 
later he was placed in command of the department of the 
Mksouri, and the year following assumed command of the fifth 
military divkion, comprising Loukiana and Texas. Hie policy, 
however, of discountenancing military trials and: cofieiliating 
the conquered did not meet with approval at Washington, and 
he was at hk own request transferred. Hancock had all his life 
been a Democrat. His splendid war record and his personal 
popularity caused hk name to be conridered as a candidate for 
the Presidency as early as 1868, and in 1880 he was nominated 
for that office by the Democrats; but he was defeated by 
his Republican opponent, General Garfield, tho^h by the 
small popular plurality of seven thousand votes; He died 
at Governor’s Island, near New York, on the 9th of February 
rS86. Hancock was in many respects the ideal soldier of the 
Northern Armies. He was quick, energetic and resourceful, 
reckless of his own safety, a strict disciplinarian, a painstaking 
and hard-working officer. It was on the field of battle, and 
when the fighting was fiercest, that his best qualities came to 
the front. He was a born commander of men, and kv is doubtful 
if any other officer in the Northern army could get mbre fighting 
and more marching out of his men. Grant said of him,. ** Han- 
cock stands the most conspicuous figure of all the general officers 
who did not exercise a separate command. He commtmded 
a corps longer than any other, and hk name was never mentioned 
as having committed in battle a blunder for which he was 
responsible.” 

A biography of him has been written by General Frands A. 
Walker (New York, 1894). See also History of the Second Corps^ by 
the same author (1886). (F. H. H.) 

HANCOCK, a city of Houghton county, Michigan, U;S.A., 
on Portage Lake, opposite Houghton. Pop. (18^, 1772 ; (1900^ 
4050, of whom 1409 were foreign-bom; ( igii ^tate census) 
6037. Hancock is served by the Mineral Mlie, the Copper 
Range, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paulf and the Duluth, 
Sou& Shore & Atlantic railways (the |i|A two send their trains 
in over the Mineral Range tracks), and by steamboats through 
the Portage Lake Canal which connects with Lake Superior. 
Hancock k connected by a bridge and an electric line 
with the village of Houghton (pop. in 1904, 434S)> .the 
county-seat of Houston county and the seat of the Michigan 
College of Mines (opened in x886). Hancock has three 
parks, and d marine and general hospital. .The city is the 
scat of a Finnish Lutheran Seminary— there are many Finns in 
and near Hancock, and a Finnish newspaper k published here. 
Hancock k in the Michigan copper region— the Quincy, FranUin 
and Hancock mines are in or near the city — and the mining, 
working and shipping of copper are ^e leading industries; 
among the city’s manufactures are mining machinery, , lumber, 
brickci; and beer. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works. The dectric-lighting plant, the gas plmt and the street 
railway are owned by private corporations. Hancock was 
settled in x8^, was incorj^rated as a village in 1875, and was 
chartered as a city in 1903. . t 

HANDk FERDDfAND GOTTHBU <x786-x85i), German 
classical .scholar, was bom at Platien in Saxony on the 15th qf 
February X786. He studied at Leipeig, iin x8xo became professor 
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at tbe WeuiuUT0^tnimiii^ in 18x7 profeasor of phSim^y 
and Greek literature in the university of Jena;; where he reenamed 
tin his death on: the X4th of March 1851. the work by whi^ 
Hand is ^chiefly^ known is his (uixhnished) etUtion of the treatise 
of Horatius TurselUnus (Oraxio ToraelUnp, X 545 ^i 599 ) the 
Latin particles {TUrsellinus, seu de paHiculis Latinis cim* 
fnentaritf i82^8i|i5)* ^ treatise oii Latin style 

dis lateinischm StUs, 3^ ed. by H, L. Schmitt^ tSBo), it is too 
abstruse and j^ilon^dwal for the use of the ordina^ student. 
Hand was' also an enthusiastic musician; and in his AsiheHk ier 
Tenitaffif (x837-i84x).he was the first to introduce the subject 
of musical aesthetics* 

: The first part of the last-named work has been translated into 
Endish by W. E. Lawson C 40 sfAe^iu of Musiced Artf Or Th$>B$0i,^%ful 
in Music^ 1880), and B. Searses Classical Studies eontaih^a 

history of the Origin and' Progress of the Latin Language/* 
abridgea from Hand*s work on- the subject. There is a memoir otf, 
his life and work by G. Queck (Jena, 1852). 

HAMO word common to Teutonic languages \ cf. Ger. 
HandyQmi. handus), the terminal part of the human arm from 
below the wristband consisting of the fingers and the palm. The 
word is also used of the prehensile termination of the limbs in 
certain other animals: (see Anatomy: Superficial and artistic \ 
Skslkton : Appendiadary and such ai'ticles as MxTSCUtAR 
System and NBStvaus System). There are tnany transferred 
applications of hand/’ both as a .substantive and in various 
adverbial pAirases. The following may be mentioned : charge 
or authority, agency, source, chiefly in such expressions as “ in 
the hands of/^ ‘‘ by hand/’ “ at first hand.” FVom the position 
of the hands at the side of the body, the word means “ direction/’ 
e.g., on the right, left hand, cf. “ at hand.” The hand as given 
in tetrothal or marriage has been from early times the symbol 
of marriage as it also is of oaths. Other applications are to 
labourers engaged in manual occupations, the members of the 
ctew of a ship, to a person who has some special skill, as in the 
phrase, “ old parliamentary hand,” and to the pointers of a dock 
or watch and to the number of cards dealt to each player in a 
card game. As a measure of length the term “ hand ” is now 
only used in the measurement of horses, it is equal to 4 in. 
The name “ hand of glory,” is ^iven to a hand cut from the 
corpse of a hanged criminal, dried in smoke, and used as a 
charm or talisman, for the finding of treasures, &c. The expres- 
.sion is the translation of the Fr. main de gloire, a corruption of 
the Fr. mandegloircy mandegaire, i.e. mandragore, mandr^ora, 
the mandrake, to the root of which many magical properties arc 
attributed. 

HANDBIi, GBORGB FREDERICK (1685-^1759), English 
musical compose, German by origin, was bom at Halle in L^er 
Sail6^ on the 23rd of February 1685. His name 
* was Rndel, but, like most x8th-century musicians 
who travelled, lie compromised with its pronunciation by 
foreigners, and when ifi^Italy spelt it Hendel, and in England 
(where he became naturalized; accepted the version Handel, 
which is therefore correct for English writers, while H&ndel 
remains the correct version in Germany. His father was a 
barber-surgeon, who disapproved of music, and wished Geoi^ 
Frederick to become a lawyer. A friend smt^gled a clavichord 
into the attic, and on this instrument, which is inaudible behind 
a closi^d door, the little boy practised secretly. Before he was 
eight his father went to visit a son by a former marriage who 
was a valet-de-chambre to the duke cA Saxe-Weissenfeb. The 
little boy be^d in vain to go also, and at last ran after the 
carriage on mot so far that he Imd to be taken. He made 
acquaintance with the court musicians and contrived to practise 
oA the oimA when he could be overheard by the duke, who, 
imntediatriy tecognizing his talent, spoke seriously to the kther, 
who had to yield to his arguments. On returning to Halle 
Handri became a pupil of Zachau, the cathedral organist, who 
gave him a thorough training as a composer and as a performer 
on keyed instruments, the oboe and the violin. Six very good 
trioH for two oboes and bkts, .^'di Handel wtote at thb age of 
ten, are extant | and when he himself was shown them by an 
admu^ Who had discovered them, he was much amuted 


and xemaiked; ‘^1 wrote lilm^hidelril' lb day^and chiefly' 

for tb oboe> which was xxiy iavourite iastriimsht.' ’ ; rHis master 
abo crfucoime made hink write an enormous asaouilt of vocal 
muaic, aodhe had to produce a motet every week* :By ihe tiine 
b was twelve Zachau thought he could teach him tio more, and 
ftoCordii^ly tlte :boy waiiSGBt to Berlin, where* he made a ghmt 
impression at the court. * > j « 

. nb father, however, thought fit to decline the proposal of 
the elector of Brandenburg, afterwfuds King Frederi^ 1 . oi 
Prussia, to send the boy to Italy m. order: afterwards, to attach 
him to the court at Berlin: German court musicians, as late as 
the time of Mozart, had h^dly exiough freedom, :t0 saris^, a 
man of mdependent dharacter, and the elder Hilndel had not 
yet given up hope of hb soi^s beconiing a lawyen Young 
Handel, therefore, returned to Halle and resumed hb work with 
Zadiau. Zn 1697 hb; father died, but the boy showed great 
filial piety in fini^mg the ordinary course of his education, both 
genei^ and musical, and even entering tibe university of Halle 
in 1702 as a law student. But in that year he succeeded to the 
post of otganbt at the cathedral, and after his “ probation ” 
year in that, capacity he departed to Hamburg, where ^the only 
German opera worthy of tee name was flourishing under the 
direction of. its founder, Reinhokl Keiser. Here^he became 
friends with Matheson, a prolific composer and writer on music. 
On one occasion they set out together to go to Uibeck, where a 
successor was to be appointed to the post left vacant by tee 
great organbt Buxtehude, who was retiring on account of his 
extrenie age. Handel and Matheson made much music bn this 
occasion, but did not compete, because they , found that the 
successful candidate was rj^uired to accept tee hand of the 
elderly daughter of the retiring organbt. 

Another adventure might Imve had still more serious con- 
sequences. At a performance of Matheson’s opera €leopafra 
at Hambuig, Handel refused to give up the conductor’s seat 
to the composer when tlie latter returned io his usual post at 
tee harpsichord after singing the part of Antony on the stage. 
The dispute led to a duel outside the theatre, and, but for . a 
large button on Handel’s coat which intercepted Hatheson’s 
sword, there would have been no Messiah or Israel in Egypt 
But the young men remained friends, and Matheson’s writings 
are full of the most valuable facts for Handel’s biogi'aphy. He 
relates in his Ehrenpforte tbai his friend at that time used to 
compose “ interminable cantatas ” of no great merit ; but of 
these no traces now remain, unless we assume that a Passion 
according to St John, the manuscript of which is in the royal 
library at Berlin, is among the works alluded to. But its authen- 
ticity, while strongly upheld by Chrysander, has recently been 
as strongly assailed on internal evidence. 

On tee 8th of January 1705, Handel’s first opera, Almira^ 
was performed at Hamburg with great success, and was followed 
a few weeks later by another work, entitled Nero. Nero is lost, 
but Almira, with its mixture of Italian and German language 
and form, remains as a valuable example of the tendencies of 
the time and of Handel’s eclectic methods. It contains many 
themes used by Handel in well-known later works ; but the 
current statement that the famous aria in Rinaldo, “ Lascia 
ch’io pianga,” comes from a saraband in Almira, is basediiipon 
nothing more definite than the inevitable resemblance between 
tee simplest possible forms of saraband-rhythm. 

In 1706 Handel left Hamburg for Italy, where he remained 
for three years, rapidly acquiring the smooth Italian vocal 
style which hereafter always clwacterized his work. He 
had before this refused offers from noble patrons to send him 
there, but had now saved enough money, not only to support his 
mother at home, but to travel as his own master. He divided 
his time in Italy between Florence, Rome, Naples and Venice ; 
and many ineo^tes are preserved of his meetings with Corelli, 
Lotti, Alessandro Scariatti and Domenico Scarlaitei, whose 
wonderful harpsichord tedmique still has a. direct be^ng on 
some of the most modern features of pianoforte style. Handel 
soon became famous as /rSormns C' the Saxon ”), and it is 
said teat Domenico on first hearing him play inoogiiito exclaimed, 
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is «ither l 3 iSe devil or the SMcon ^^ TheiiMtti^ is m stoiy 
of C6rrtli*s oeaiiiligHto.g^ef over a ^patsaMim :Ha)sdd^^ 
to II Trianfo dd tempo, in whidi the lopUns went u|> to Ain 
altissuno. Handel impatiently snatdMd the violin to show 
GprdK how the past^^ piiaht tp be and Co^ Who 

had never written or ptayboi beyond, tht ibud pbsii^n in his 
life (this passage being in the sevenih)> said gently^ My idtar 
Saxon, this music is in the French style, which I do not uitder^ 
stand;’’ In Italy Handel produced twd operas, Ro^go and 
AgeippiHa^ I 3 \t latter a v^ important work, of whmh the 
splendid overture was remoddled forty^fdur years afterwards 
as that of his last original oratorio. JephUui, He also produced 
two oratorios. La Resimetiom, add U Tnonfo del 4 m^, This, 
forty-six years afterwards, fonhed the basis of his last work. 
The Triumph of Time and Truth, which contains no original 
matter. All Handel’s early works contain material that he 
used often with very little alteration later on, and, though the 
famous “ Lascia ch’io pianga ” does not occur in Almira, it 
occurs note for note in kgrippina and the two Italian oratorios. 
On ^e odier hand the cantata Aci, GaleUteh e Polifemo has 
nothing in common with Acis and Galatea, Besides these larger 
works there are several choral And solo cantatas of which the 
earliest, such u the great Dimt Dominus, show in their extra- 
vagant vocal difficulty how radical was the change which Handel’s 
Italian experiehce so rapidly effected in his methods. 

Handel’s success in Italy established his fame and led to his 
receiving at Venice in 1709 the offer of the post of Kapellmeister 
to the elector of Hanover, transmitted to him by Baron Kiel- 
mansegge, his patron and staunch friend of later years. Handel 
at the time contemplated a visit to England, and he accepted 
this offer oh condition of leave of absence being granted to him 
for that purpose. To England accordingly Handel journeyed 
after a short st^ at Hanover, arriving in London towards the 
close of 1710. He came as a composer of Italian opera, and 
earned his first success at the Haymarket with Rinaldo, com- 
posed, to the consternation of the hurried librettist, in a fortnight, 
and first performed on the 24th of February 17 ii. In this opera 
the aria “ Lascia ch’io pianga ’* found its final home. The work 
was produced with the utmost magnificence, and Addison’s 
delightful reviews of it in the Spectator poked fun at it from an 
unmusical iK)int of view in a way that sometimes curiously 
foreshadows the criticisms that Gluck might have made on such 
things at a later period. The success was $0 great, especially 
for Walsh the publisher, that Handel proposed that Walsh should 
compose the next opera, and that he should publish it. He 
returned to Hanover at the close of the opera season, and com- 
posed a good deal of vocal chamber music for the princess 
Caroline, the step-daughter of the elector, besides the instru- 
mental works known to us as the oboe concertos. In 1712 
Handel returned to London and spent a year with Andrews, 
a rich musical amateur, in' Bam Elms, Surrey. Three mote 
years were spent in Burlington, in the neighbourhood of London. 
He evidently was but litde inclined to return to Hanover^ in 
spite of his duties to the court there. Two Italian operas and 
the Uifechi Te Deum written by the command of Queen Anne 
are the principal works of this period. It was somewhat awkward 
for the com[Mser when his deserted master came to London 
in 1714 as George 1 . of England. For some time Handel did not 
venture to appear at court, and it was only at the intercession 
of ^ron Kielmansegge that his pardon was obtained. By hiS 
advice Handel wrote the Water Music which was performed at a 
royal water party on the Thames, and it so pleased the king 
that he at once received the composer into his good graces and 
granted him a salary of £400 a year. Later Handel became 
music master to the little princesses and was given an additional 
£200 by the princess Caroline. In 1716 he followed the king 
to Germany, where he wrote a second German Passion to the 
popular poem of Brockes, a text Which, divested of its worst 
features, forms the basis of several of the arias in Bach’s Passion 
according to Si John, This waS Handel’s last work to a German 
te^. ; 

On his return to England he entered the senrice of the dttke j 


of Ghandoslaa iiondii^ of his coacertsy? nceivihg a thousand 
pOimdi fee fais^'first oitvtorib^ Ibe music whjdv- . Haodd 

tnote f or perfbnnanoe at “ Gantons,’’ the duke of Chandos’s 
resideace at Edgware, is compriediiin the first version of jBstter, 
GataMs; and the tosAift^CIpmdos AmOiem^ Irhichiare 
cOiaposi^ns apiTOximately in the saihd form as Bach’s diurcfa 
can^^' but Vndiout any systematic ate df ' chorale tunes; Tite 
fasMbnable l^doner would travel 9 mdes^ b those days to 
tbS‘ little diapet of Whitchurdi to hm Bhuidel’s music, and idl 
that itewtemaine of the magnificent scene of these visits is: the 
bburch> which is the pavlsh church of Edgware. In 1720 Handd 
appeared agam in a piMc capacity as impresario df sthe Italian 
opera at the Haynirhet theatre^ which he maniimd for the 
institution called the Royal Academy of Music. Senesino, a 
famous singer, to engage whom Handel especially journeyed to 
Dresden, was the mainstay of the enterprise, which opened with 
a higUy successful performance of Handel’s opera Radamisto. 
To Ais time belongs the famous rivalry between Handel and 
Buononcini, a melodious Italian composer whom many thought 
to be thogredtet of the two^ The controversy has been pea> 
petuated in John Syrom’s lines : 

Some say, compared to Buononcini 
That Mjmhecr Hatidd's but a ninny ; 

Others aver that he to Handel 
scarcely fit tp hold a candle, 

Strange jau this difierence shohld be 
Twixt tweedte-dum and tweedle-dec.'* 

It must be .remembered that at this time Handel had not yet 
asterted his greatness as a choral writer ; tlie fashionable ideas 
of music and musicianship .were based entirely upon success in 
Italian operas and the contest between the rival composers was 
waged on the basis of works which have fallen into almost as 
complete an oblivipn in Handel’s case as in Buononcini’s. None 
of Handel’s forty-odd Italian operas can be said to . survive, 
except in some two or three detached arias out of each oPent ; 
arias which reveal their essential qualities far better in isoktipn 
than when performed in groups of between twenty and thirty 
on the stages as interruptions to the action of a classical drama 
to which nobody paid me slightest attention. But even within 
these limits Handel’s, artistic resources were too great to leave 
the issue in doubt ; and when Handel wrote the third imt .of 
an opera Mwfio Scevola, of which Buononcini and Ariosti ^ 
wrote the other two, his triumph was decisive, especially as 
Buononcini soon got into discredit by failing to defend himself 
against the charge of producing as a prize-r^rigal of his own 
a composition which proved to be by Lotti. At all events 
Buononcini left London, and Handel for the next ten years was 
without a rival in his ventures as an operatic composer. He 
was not, however, without a rival as an impresario ; and the 
hostile competition of a rival company which obtained the 
services of the great Farinelli and also induced Senesino to 
desert him, led to his bankruptcy in 1737, and to an attack of 
paralysis caused by anxiety and overwork. The rival company 
also had to be dissolved from want of support, so that Handel’s 
misfortunes must not be attributed to any failure to maintain 
his position in the musical world. Handel’s artistic conscience 
was, that of the most easy-going opportunist, or he would never 
have continued till Z741 to work in a field that gave so little 
scope for his genius. But the public seemed to want operas, 
and, if .opera had; no . scope for his genius, at all events he ccmjd 
supply better operas with greater rapidity and ease than any 
three other living composers working together. And thia^ he 
naturally continued to do so long as it seemed to be the. best 
way to keep up bis reputation. But with all this artistic 
opportunism he not a man of tact, and there are 
numerous stories oi the type of his holding the great prima 
donna Cuzzoni at arm’s-lengm out of a window and threatening 
to drop her unless me consented ;to sing a spng wlfich she had 
declared unsuitable to her style. 

Already before his last opera, Dstimata, . produced in 1741, 
Handel had been making a growing impression with his oratorios. 

^ Chrysander says Mattel instead of Ariosti. 





bi Aim, freed from: the fMtricliene of fiigei he ^reeiaUe 
te givie scope to his geniui for chce-al; wcki^ so to tdieirelfiiii 
or father rovive^that int'of ohorus singingtiwhich » the nomiiM 
oatkt for Engludi mosioai talent. . In x7e6^iHaiidel had beoome 
a natuitalized Bn^jefaftian^ and in 1733 he be^. hie public 
career as k conuKieer of English textl ^ |irodMCtng the second 
and larger vmiml of Esther mt the Kill’s theatre, this was 
followed early in the same yieaa by JDi^oA, in which the share 
Of the chorus is much gieaten In Juiy he produced AikaUa 
at Oxford, the hrst work in whicbi his cbaractexjstie dootiSe 
choruses appear. The share of the chorus increases in SsM 
(x73&); end Isruil in £gy^ r^also 1738) is practicatty entirely 
a dhoial work, the solo movements, in spite <rf their fame, being 
as perfunotoiy in diaracter aa they are few in number :lt;was 
not unnatural that the public, who still considered Italian opera 
the highest, because the most modem form of musical art^ 
obliged Handel at snbscKiuent performances of this giffurtic 
work to insert more solos. 

Vee Messiah was produced at Dublin on the X3th of April 
1740. (which Handdprefened to the Afem^) appeared 

at Covent Garden on the 2nd of March 1744 ; BsUhoMtar at 
the King's theatre, S7th of March 1745 ; Ae Qfisasional Oratofio 
(chiefly a compilation of the earlier oratorios, but with a few 
important new numbers), on the X4th of February 1746 at 
Covent Garden, where all his later oratorios were produced ; 
Judas Maccabasus on the xst of April 1^47 ; Joshua on the 9th 
of March 1748 ; Alexander Bolus on the 23rd of March 17^ ; 
StMhenm the X7th of March 1749 ; .SarannO' spring Of 1749 ; 
TkMdofa, a great favourite of Fidel’s, who was much dis- 
appointed by its cold reception, on the x6th 0! March 1750] 
fephthd (Strictly speakhig, his last worit) on the i6th of February 
11 Si, and The Triumph of Time and Truth (transcribed from 
11 Trionfo del tempo with the addition of later favourite 
mimbers), 17^7. OthOr important works, indistinguishable in 
artistic form from oratorios, but on secular subjects, are Alex- 
artder*s Feast, 1736 ; Ode for St Cecilia^ s Day (words by JOryden) ; 
V Allegro, il ^sieroso ed il moderato (the words of the third part 
^ Jcnnens), 1740; SemeU, 1744 5 Hercules, 1745 5 and The 
Choice of Hercules, 1751. 

By degrees the enmity against Handel died away, though he 
had miny troubles. In 1745 he had again become bankrupt ; 
for, although he had no rivd as a composer of choral music, it 
was possible for his enemies to giVe balls and banquets on the 
highw of his oratorio petformances. As with his first bank- 
ruptcy, so in his later years, he showed scrupulous sense of honour 
in dischai|[in^ his debts, and he continued to work hard to the 
end of his life. He had not only completely recovered his 
financial position by the year 175O, but he must have made a 

? )od deal of money, for he then presented an organ to the 
bundling Hospital, and opened it with a performtmee of the 
Messiah on the t5th of May. In' 1751 his si^t began to trouble 
him; and the autograph of Jiphtha, punlished in facsimile 
by the HSndelgeseUsckaft, shows pathetic traces of this in his 
handwrithiff,^ and so affords a most valuable evidence of his 
methods df composition, all the accompaniments, recitatives, 
and less essential portions of the work being evidently filled 
in long after the rest. He underwent unsuccessful operations, 
one of them the same surgeon who had operated on Bach’s 
eyes. There is evidence that he was able to see at intervals 
during his last years, but his sight practidally never returned 
after May X752. He continued sui^rihtendis^ performances 
of his works and writing new arias for thefn, or inserting revised 
old ones, 4nd he attended a performance of the MessicA t week 
befdre his death, which took jflace^ accordii^ to the Public 
Advertiser of the 16th of April, not on Gopd Friday, the xjth 
of Aprfl, according to his own pious Wish and according to 
common ihport, but on the X4th of April 1759. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey ; and his monument is by L. F. RoubiHiac, 

By a dtamatic coinenleiiea Haasdel’s bfindness intdrrapted him 
during tho writing of the ohorua, vHow darki oh Lord, are Thv 
decrees, . . . allour joys to sorrow turning . . . as the night succeeds 
sifeeday.*’ 


the same soHlpiUir who modelled dwenarble eMitneiijmcied^iii 
1739 io VAtisdiaQfG«rdeiis»^ his woiini^lmdbecnfiK^ 
perfonnech . .i >, j ■. 

Handel was a man oli Ugh xhsesotBt and iateUigencei .and his 
Jnt^est was.not coi^ined to his oWn art emriusively. He J|iked the 
society of pblitidans and Mferary mefi, and he was also a cofleictor 
of uimures and artictiw m vertk: His poWer bf Work wks enorinotisl 
H M e tges e l teehaffs edition of Ids oemplete wdrks fills ode 
hundred velumm, forming :a total bulk almost Mual to the works.of 
Bach and Beetl^tven together. (F- H. ; D. F. T.) 

No one has mom sucoemfully.popiilarized the greatest artistic 
ideals than Handel ; no artist is more disconcerting to, critics 
who imagine that a great man’s mental development ■ 
is easy to follow. Not oven Wagner effected a ^eater 
transformation in the pgreibUiUes of dramatic music 
than Handel effected in ofratorio, yet we have seen that Handel 
^was the very, opposite of a reformer. He was not even conser^- 
vative, and he hardly tpok the pains in ascertain what an art- 
fprm was, so long as something externally like it wpiuld cemvey 
his idea. But he never failed to convey his idea, and, if the 
hybrid forms in which he conveyed it h^ no historic influence 
and no typical character, they were none the less accurate in 
each individual case. The same aptness and the same absence 
of method are conspicuous in his style, The popular idea that 
Handel’s style is easily recognizable comes from the fact that 
he overshadows all his predecessors and contemporaries, except 
Bach, and SQ makes us regard typical j8th-century Itolian and 
Englidx style as Handelian, instead of regarding Handel’s style 
as typical Italian xfith-century. Nothing in music requires 
more minute expert knowledge than the sifting of the real 
peculiarities of Handel’s style from the mass of contempora^ 
formulae which in his inspired pages he absorbed, and which in 
his uninspired pages absorbed him. 

His easy mastery was acquired, like Mozart’s, in childhood. 
The later sonatas for two ol^es and bass which he wrote in his 
eleventh year are, except in their diffuseness and an occasional 
slip in grammar, indistinguishable from his later works, and 
they show a boyish inventiveness worthy of Mozart’s work at 
the same age. Such early choral works, as the Dixit Dominus 
(1707), show the ill -regulated power of his choral writing 
before he assimilated Italian influences. Its practical diffi- 
culties are at least as extravagant as Bach’s, while they are not 
accounted for by any corresponding originality and necessity 
of idea ; but the grandeur of the scheme and nobility of thought 
is already that for which Handel so often in later years found 
the simplest and easiest adequate means of expression that 
music has ever attained. His eminently practical genius soon 
formed his vocal style, and long before the period of his great 
oratorios, such works as The Birthday Ode for Queen Anne (1713) 
and the Utrecht Te Deum show not a trace of German extra- 
vagance. The only drawback to his practical genius was that 
it led him to bury perhaps half of his finest melodies, and nearly 
all the secular features of interest in his treatment of instruments 
and of the aria forms, in that deplorable limbo of vanity, the 
iSth-century Italian opera. It is not true, as has been alleged 
against him, that his operas are in no way superior to those of 
his contemporaries ; but neither is it true that he stirred a finger 
to improve the condition of dramatic musical art He was no 
slave to singers, as is amply testified by many anecdotes. Nor 
was ha bound by the operatic conventions, of the time. In Teseo 
ha not only wrote an opera in five acts when custom prescribed 
three, but also broke a much more plausible rule in arranging 
that each character should have two arias in succession. He 
also showed a feeling for expression and style which led him to 
write arias of types which silvers, might not expect. But he 
never made any innovation which had the slightest bearii^ upon 
the st^e-craf t of opera, for he never concerned himself with any 
artistic question b^ond the matter in hand; :and the matter 
in hand was not to.make dramatic music, or to make the story 
interesting or intelligible, but simply to providaia concert ol 
between some twenty and . thir]^ It^ian arias and duets^ udierein 
singers could display their abilities and spectators find distraOion 
from the monotony of ao large a dose of the aria form (which 
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im ibsAilbt'odyipf^h^ to lotk^vibcil 
tinsset and stately^ ■ 

Whdn to queton; ittrose 

tolthd«oiild<be!niaita^mIitoiwit^ to 

htthdp of London^ fiaaodto* mtom oato iinto^ baing ai a 
maMer of course4> fiot thoof^ Haiidd waa^*^^ 
he mi hot shallow^ ; His artistic sense seiaed upon to aatand 
{Hxisibilities wfaidi aifose as aodn as to muekma'traDitored 
fnan to stage to to concert platfoihi ; add his tot English 
oratorio^ Es&er (1720) beautifiiHy shows to * tnuiaitioni The 
subject is as nearly secular as any tot csui be exlr^^ 
to Bfl>le, and to treatment was based on RaetoV Esiker, 
which was much discussed at the time. Handel’s otatoaio 
was reprodnoed in an ehhirged versiim in 1732 at to Ksng^ 
theatre : to princsess royal wished for soenei^ and action^ Iwt 
to bishop of London protested. And the toruses^ of iiriiich 
in the tot version tore are alre^ no less than ten^ are oh the 
one hand operatic and uneoolelsiastical in expreesion^ until the 
last/where polyphonic work on a large scab first appears ; but 
on to other hand toy are all much too bng to be sung by J^arti 
as is necessary in operas. In fact^ the tumtng-point in Handel’s 
development is the emancipation of the chorus from theatrical 
limitations. This had as grto effect upon his few but important 
secular English works as upon his other oratorios. Acts and 
Galatea, Semde and Heseules, are in fact secular oratorios ; 
the choral music in tom is not ecclesiasticali but it is large^ 
independent and polyphonic. 

we must remember^ ton^ that Handel’s scheme of oratorio 
is operatic in its origin and has no historic connexion with 
such principles as might have been generalized from the practice 
of the German Passion music of the time ; and it is sufficiently 
astonishing that the chorus should have so readily assumed its 
proper pl^e in a scheme which the public ctrtidnly regarded 
as a sort of Lenten biblical opera. And^ altibough the chorus 
owes its freedom of development to the disappearance of 
theatrical necessities^ it becomes no less powerful as a means of 
dramatic expression (as opposed to dramatic action) than as a 
purely musical resource. Already in Aihalia the Hallelujah 
chorus at the end of the first act is a marvel of dramatic truth. 
It is sung by Israelites almost in despair beneath usurping 
tyreuiny ; and accordmgly it is a severe double fugue in a minor 
iky, expressive of devout course at a moment of depression. 
On purely musical grounds it is no less powerful in throwii^ 
into to highest possible relief the ecstatic solemnity of the psalm 
with which the second act opens. Nowthis sombre ^ Hallelujah ” 
chorus is a veiy convenient illustration of Handel’s origindity, 
and to point in which his creative power really lies. It was not 
originally written for its situation in Athalia, but it was chosen 
for it. It was originally the last chorus of the second version 
of to anthem^ As pants the Heart, from the autograph of which 
it is missing tecause Handel cut out the last pages in order to 
insert them into the manuscript of Aihalia. Ihe inspiration 
in Aihalia thus lieiS not in the creation of the chorus itself^ but 
in the choice of it. 

In choral music Handel made no more innovation than he 
made in arias. His sense of fitness in expression was of little 
use to him iii opera^ because opera could not become dramatic 
until musical fditn became capable of developing and blending 
emotions in all degrees of climax in away that may be described 
as pictorial and not merely decorative (see Music; Sonata- 
ForWs ; and IhStrUmentation). But in oratorio there was 
not the least necessity for refbrmii^ any art-forms. The ordinary 
choral resources of to time had perfect expressive possibilities 
where them were no tutors to keep waiting, and where no dresses 
and scenery need distract the attention of the listener. When 
lastiy,^ ordhuury decorum dictated an attitude of reverent 
attention towards to Subject of to om^rio, ton to man of 

C ’ s could fihd suOh a soone for his real sense of dramatic 
s as woidd make his work iitaiortal. 

:{a .eitiinaring Handel’s greatoss, wt; uiuit think away all 
orthodox ihusietd and progressive prejudices, and learn to ai^ 
to lessons critics of ardnteetdre atfhd sbme critics of literature 


nature. Origimdity, in music as in otor^arts, 
Haa m to whoiev' and in a seaiei of to true meanii^ of ayery 
purt. Wfaen Handel wrote a^aonaol double fugue in a ndnor 
key on to wood Hallelujah ” bestowed tot he at all events 
knOwwiiata vigoiaos and dignifiedtong'an iBtooentury double 
fugue eould be*, in putting it at tbe end of a melancholy psalm 
he towed Us mn^ of the value of the minor mode. Wto he 
put it in its situairioii in Athalia he towed as perfect a sense of 
drainatic>and music^ fitness as could tol be found in art Now 
it is obvious that in works like oratorios (which are dramatic 
schemes vigorously biit loosely organized by the putting together 
of some twenty or thirty complete pieces erf music)ilie proper 
conception of originality will very different from that which 
animates to composer of modern lyric, opemic or symphonic 
music. When we add to this the characteristics of a method 
like Handel’s, in wUch musical technique has become a masterly 
automatism, it becomes evident that our conception of originality 
must-be at least as broad as that which we would apply in the 
criticism of architecture. The disadvantages of the want of 
such a conception have been aggravated by the dearth of general 
knowledge <rf the structure of musical art ; a knowledge wUeh 
shows that the parallel we have suggested between music and 
architecture, as regards the nature of originality, is no mere 
figure of spe^. 

In every art there id an antithesis between form and matter, 
which becomes reconciled only when the work of art is perfect 
in its execution. And, whatever this perfection, the antithesis 
must always remain in the mind of the artist and critic to this 
extent, that some part of to material seems to be the fecial 
subject of technical rule rather than another. In to plastic and 
literary arts one type of this antithesis is more or less permanently 
maintained in the relation between subject and treatment. The 
mere fact that these arts express themselves by representing 
things that have some previous independent existence, helps 
us to look for originality rather in to things that make for 
perfection of treatment ton in novelty of subject. But in music 
we have no pennanent means of deciding which of many aspects 
we shall call the subject and which the treatment. In the 16th 
century the a priori form existed mainlv in to practice of bas^ 
almost every melodic detail of to Work on phrases of Gregorian 
chant or i^pular song, treated for the most part in terms (A 
very definitely regulated polyphonic design, and on harmonic 
principles regulated in almost every detail by the relation between 
the melodic aspects of the church modes and the necessity for 
occasional alterations of the strict mode to secure finality at 
the close. In modem music such a relation between form and 
matter, prescribing as it does for every aspect at every moment 
both of the shape and the texture of the music, would exclude 
the element of invention altogether. In 16th-century music it 
by no means had that effect. An inventive 16th-century com- 
poser is as clearly distinguishable from a dull one as a good 
architect from a bad. The originality of the composer resides, 
in i6th century music as in all art, in his whole work ; but 
naturally his conception of property and ideas will not extend 
to themes or isolated passages. That man is entitled to an idea 
who can show what it means, or who can make it mean what 
he likes. Let him wear the giant’s robe if it fits him. And it 
is merely a local difference in point of view which makes us think 
that there is property in themes and no property in forms. 
Nowadays we Impmn to regard to shape of a whole composition 
as its form, arid its tome as its matter. And, as artistic 
oiganizatidn becomes more comirfex and heterogeneous, the 
n^ of the broadest and most forcible possible outline of design 
is more pressingly felt ; so that in what we ch(^e to call form 
we are willing to sacrffice all coriception of origmaKty for the 
sake of general intelligibility, while we insist i^n complete 
originality in . those thematic details which we lure pleased to 
call matter. But, if this explains, it does not excuse our setting 
up a pterion for musical originality which can be accepted by 
no intefiigent critics of other arts, and which is completely upset 
by the study of any music parlieT than to beginning of the 
19th century. 
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Die difficulty many writeh have found: in explainini; the 
iubject of Handers '' {rii^gkrisms is not entirely aoeounted 
for by mere lack of thesis considerations ; kit the groisest con** 
fusion of ideas as to the difference betweeh^chses in point prevaib 
to this day, and many discussions which have id 

regard to the ethical aspect of die question are fmtftly absurd;^ 
It has been argued, for instanoe^ that great injustice was done 
to Buononcim over his uafostunate affair with therpnae madrigal, 
while his great rival was allowed the credit of Israd in Egypt, 
whi(^ contains a considerable number of entire dioruses (bemdes 
hosts of themes) by earlier Italiaa and Germain writers* But 
the very idea of Handdiaa oratorio is that of sopie three hours 
of music, religious or secular, arranged, like open, in the form of 
acobssal entertsinment, and with high dramatic and emotional 
interest imparted to it, if not by the telling of a storv, at all 
events by the nature and development of the sulqect. It seems, 
moreover, to be entirely overlooked that the age was an age of 
pastiuias. Nothing was more common than the organization 
of some such solemn entertainment by the skilful grouping of 
favourite pieces. Handel himself never neivtved one of hb 
oratorios without inserting in it favourite, pieces from his other 
works as well as several new numbers ; and the story is wdl 
known that the turning point in Gluckb career, was hb perception 
of the true possibilities of dramatic music h*om the f^re of a 
pasticcio in which he had reset some rather definitely expressive 
musk to situations for which it was not originally designed. 
The success of an oratorio was due to the /appropriateness of its 
contrasts, together of course with the mastery of its detail, 
whether diat detail were new or old ; and ^re are many 
gradations between a r6chauff A of an early work lilm The Triumph 
of Time and Truth, or a pasticcio with a few original numbers 
Ime the Occasional Oratorio, and such works as Samson, which 
was entirely new except that the ** Dead March ** first written 
for it was immedbtely replaced by the more famous one imported 
from Saul, That the idm of the pasticcio was extremely familbr 
to the age b shown by the practice of announcing an oratorio 
as new and original,’’ a term which would obviously be mean* 
ingless if it were as much a matter of course as it b at the present 
day, and which, if used at all, must obviously so apply to the 
whole work without forbiddi^: the composer from gratifying 
the public with the reproduction of one or two favourite arias. 
But of course the question of originality becomes more serious 
when the imported numbers are not the composer’s own. And 
here it b very noticeaUe that Handel, derived no credit, either 
with hb own publk or with us, from whole movements that are 
not of his> own designing. In Isvad in Egypt, the choruses 
“ Egypt was glad when they departed,” ” And I will exalt Him,*' 
” Thou aentest forth Thy Wrath ” and The Earth swallowed 
them,” are without exception the most colourless and 
unattractive pieces of severe counterpoint to be found among 
Handel’s works ; and it is very difficult to fathom hb motive in 
copying them from obscure pieces by £rba Kaspar Kerl, 
unless It be that he wished to train hb audiences to a better 
understanding of a polyphonic style. He , certainly feiit that 
the greatest possibilities of music lay in the higher choral poly- 
phony, and so in Israd in Egypt he designed a work consbtii^ 
almost entirely of dioruses, and may have wished in these 
instances for severe contrapuntal movements which he had not 
time to write, though he could have done them far better himself. 
Be this as it may, these choruses have certainly added nothing 
^ The ** moral " question has been raided afresh in reviews of 
Mr Sedley Taylor's admirable volume of analyst^d illustrations [The 
Indebtedness of Handel to nmks of other Composers^ Cambridge, i^). 
The latest argument is that Handel shows moral obliquity in borrow- 
ing *' regrettaMy " from sources no one could know at the time. 
This reasoning makes it mysterious that a man of such moral 
obliquity should over ha\*e written a note i of hb own music in 
England ^hen he could have stolen the complete chOial works of 
Bach and most of the hundred operas of Alessandro Scarlatti with 
the certainty that the sources would not be printed for a century 
after his death, even if hb own name did not then check curiosity 
among antiquarians. Of, coqrse Handel's plagiarisnb would have 
damaged his reputation if contemporaries had laiown of them. Hb 
polyphonic scholarship was more ” antiquated ” in the century 
than it is in the 20 th. 


to of m tknk of whidi the p^ ironr^ datwt 

complained that there was not onoug^ rido music $ >sifid^Wiiait 
effect they have b merely to ebrow Handels own styb' Ifito 
relkfif .To drew any between; ibo^theft* of such umti* 

tractive ddtaih iin the grend.wnd intonsely Handeliah sebenie 
of Isradvin Egypt and Buonationii’s Alleged theft of a pore 
madrigal b inerely iMkoknis. Handel himself, if he bad any 
luqpkion that contemporerics did not take a sane ar^tect’s 
viewof the originality of large musical schemes,^ probably gave 
himself no more tn>uble;about their scruples on this matm than 
about other forms of muskal banality. 

The Hisio^ of Music by Burney, cleverest and most 
refined muskal critic of the age, shows in the veiy freshness of 
its musi^l scholarship how completdy unsdiolarly were the 
muskal ideas of the time. Burney was incapable dt regaiding 
choral musk as other than a highly improving academk exercise 
in which he hixnself was proficient ; and for him Handel b the 
great opera-writer whose choral musk will reward the study 
of the curious. If Handel had attempted to exphin hb 
methods to the muski^s of hb he would probably have 
found himself alone in hb opinions as to the propc^y of 
muskal ideas. He did not trouble to explain, but no made no 
concealment of hb sourees. He left hb whole muskal library 
to his copyist, and it was from this that the sources of 
hb woric were discovered. And whefn the whole series of 
plagbrbms b studied,. the fact forces itself upon us that nothing 
except themes and forms which aiie common property m;S^ 
iSthfcentury musk, has yet been dbcovered as the source of .any 
work of Hsmdel’s which b not felt as part of a larger design. 
Operatic arias were never felt as parts of a whole. The opera 
was a concert on the stage, and it stood or fell, not by a dramatic 
propriety which it notoriously neglected to consider at aU, 
but by the popularity of its arias. There b no aria in Handel’s 
operas which b traceable to another composer. Even in. the 
oratorios there b no solo number in which more than the themes 
are pilfered, for in oratorios the solo work still appealed to 
the popular criterion of novelty and individual attractiveness. 
And when we leave the question of copying of whole movements 
ahd come to that of the adaptation of passages, and still more 
of themes, Handel shows himself to be simply on a line with 
Mozart. John compares the opening of Mozart’s Requiem with 
that of the first ctmrus in Handel’s Funeral Anthem, Mozart 
recreates at least as much from Handel’s already perfect frame- 
work as Handel ever idealized from die moronic fragments 
of earlier writers. The double counterpoint of the Kyrie in 
Mozart’s Requiem b still more indisputably identical with that 
of the last chorus of Handel’s Joseph, and if the themes are 
common property their combination certainly is not. But the 
true plagiarbt is the man who does not know the meaning of 
.the ideas he copies, and the true creator b he in whose hands mey 
remain or become true ideas. The theme ” He led them fonh 
like sheep ” in the cbc^is “ But as for his people ” is one of the 
most beautiful in Handel’s works, and the bare statement that it 
comes from a serenata by Stradella seems at first rather shocking. 
But, to any one who knew Stradella’s treatment of it first, 
Handel’s would come as a revelation actually greater than if he 
had never heard the theme before. Stmdella makes nothing 
more of it, and therefore presumably sees nothing more in it 
than an agreeable and essentially frivolous little tune which 
lends itself to comic dramatic purpose by a wearisome repetition 
throughout eight pages of patchy aria, and instrumental ritornello 
at an ever-increasing pace. What Handel sees in it is what 1^ 
makes of it, one of me most solemn and pqetk things in music. 
Again, it may be very shocking to discover that the famous 
open^ of the ” Hailstone chorus ” comes from the pa^y and 
facetious overture to thb same serenata, with which ^t b identical 
for ten bars aH in the tqnk chord (rqiresenting,. accordii^ 
to Stradella, someone knocking at a door}., Apd it is no doubt 
yet more shodcing that tb© chorus y He spake the word, and 

• Much light would be ffimwn on the Bobject if some One Sttifficieiittly 
ignoraat of arcliiteet\ire Were to make researches idto Sir Christopher 
Wren's indebtedness to Italian architects I 
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of flies '^ <;on|«nl^ df^flttndePs 

own eitcept the realistic swarnun^ 
ithiQtiire^'aM tbe vocal colouring ; rifaeilim 
melbdid figOrea of the voice {xtits o^^ patchyi 

sinfanid. coneertata inv/StradeltoV wc^i of 

thm itfaings^ought ii^ to be denied Either b^ miistatement 

that the materials adapted are inererjcsaii^^ by 

tho caiiunny that Ham 

Ihp effects of Handel*a original . insfriri^ iqfon foreign 
motoiai are really the best indi^ion of the rantt of hb style. 
The comic meaning of the broken rhythm of Stradella's overture 
becomes indeed Handel’s inspiration in the light of the gigantic 
tone^pioture of the “ Hailstone choms.*' lii the theme of “ He 
kA them forth like sheep V we have already cited a partidilar 
case where Handel perceived great sdimnity in a theme 
originally mtehded toibe fiwoibus. The: converse process is 
equally instructive. In ;the short CarBlon diorusesj in iSai«i 
where <the israelitish vwonien welcome David after his victory 
over Goliath, Handel Uses a delightful instiUxi^tal tune which 
stands at the beginning of a Te Dtutn by Urio^ from which he 
borrowed: an enormous amount of material m Satd, L* Allegro, 
tihe DetHngen Te Deum and other works. Urio’s idea is first to 
make a jubilant and melodious noise from the lower register of 
the strings, and th^n to bring out a flouridi of high trumpets as 
a contrast. He iM no other use for his beautiful tune, which 
indeed would not bear more elaborate treatment than he gives it. 
The ritornello falls into statement and counterstatement, and 
the counteiUtatement secures one repetition of the tunc, after 
which no more is heard of it. It has none of the solemnity of 
church music, and its valye as a contrast to the flourish of 
trumpets depends, not upon itself, but upon its position in the 
orchestra. Handel did not see in it a. fine bpening for a great 
ecclesiastical work, but he saw in it an admirable expression of 
popular jubilation, and he understood how to bring out its 
character with the liveliest sense of climax and dramatic interest 
by taking it at its own value as a popular time. So he uses it as 
an instrumental interlude accompanied with a jingle of carillons, 
while the daughters of Israel sing to a squarecut tune those 
praises of David which aroused thr jealousy of Saul. But now 
turn to the opening of the DtUingen. Te Deum and see what 
splendid use is made of the other side of Urio’s idea, the contrast 
tetween a jubilant noise in the lowest part of the Scale and the 
blaze of trumpets at an extreme height. In the fourth bar of 
the Dettingen Te Deum we find the same .florid trumpet figures 
as we find in the fifth bur of Urio’s, but at the first moment they 
are on oboes; llie first four bars beat a tattoo on the tonic 
and dommemt, with the whole orchestra, including trumpets 
and drums, in the lowest possible position and in a stirring 
rhythm with a boldness and simplicity characteristic only of 
a stroke of genius. Then the oboes appear with Urio’s tnwpet 
flourishes ; the momentary contrast is at least as brilliant 
as Urio’s ; and :as the oboes are immediately followed by the 
same figures on the trumpets themselves the contrast gains 
incalculably in subtlety and climax. Moreover, these flourishes 
are more melodious than the broad and massive opening, instead 
of being, as in Urio's scheme, incomparably less so. Lastly, 
Handel’s primitive opening rhythmic figures inevitably underlie 
every subsequent inner part and bass that occurs at every 
half close and full close throughout the movement, especially 
where the trumpets are. used. And thus every detail of his 
scheme is rendered alive with a rhythmic significance which 
the elementary nature of the theme prevents from ever becoming 
obtrusive. 

No other great composer has ever so overcrowded his life 
with occasional and me^anical work as Handel, and in no oj^r 
artist are the qualities that make the difference between inspired 
and uninspired pages more difficult to analyse. The libretti 
of his oratorios are full of absurdities, except when they are 
derived in; every 'detail from Scripture, as in the Messiah and 
Israd in or from the classKS of English literature, as in 
.VAUepp,, 1%ete aibsuniijdes, avi,d the obvious fact 
that in evoty briitorio Etandel writoi J^ny;^ Ihafi 


m xbsifatde ion one perfontaBCCi and that he <wes cont{iiiia]ly 
in lat» pericMtmances adding, 1 nransierring and cuttii^v out 
solo numbers a^ often choruses, as well-^ this may seem at 
first fight to militate seriously against the view that Handfl’s 
originality and greatness consists in his grasp of the works as 
whedes, but in reality it strengthens that view. These things 
militate against the perfection of the whole, but they would 
have been absolutely fatal to a work of which the whole is not 
(as in all true ar^ gmter than the sum of its parts. That they 
are felt as ahsuidum and defects already shows that Handd 
created in Englirit oratdsio atmc art-form on the largest possibk 
scale. ' 

There never has been a time when. Handel has been overrated, 
except in so far as other composers have been neglected. But 
no composer has suffered so much from pious misinterpreUtion 
and the popular admiration of misleading extern^. It is not (the 
place here to dilate upon the burial of Handel’s art beneadi dge 
“mammoth” performances of the Handel Festivals at thc; 
Crystal Palace ; nor can we give more than a passing reference 
to the effects of “ additional accompaniments ” in the style of an 
altogether later age, started most unfortunately by Mbzan 
(whose: shalre in the work has been very much misinterpreted 
and co]rapted)and continued m the middle of the zoth century 
by musicians of every degree of intelligenoe and refinement, until 
aU sense of unity of style has been lost and does not seem likely 
to be recovered as a general element in the popular appreciation 
of Handel fo^ some time to come. But in spite of this, Handel 
will never cease to be revered and loved as one of the greatest 
of composers, if we value the criteria of architectonic power, 
a perfect sense of style, and the power to rise to the most sublime 
height of musical climax by the simplest means. 

Handel's important works have all been mentioned above with 
their dates, and a separate detailed list does not seem necessary. 
He was an extremely rapid worker, and his later works are dated 
almost day by day as they proceed. From this we learn that the 
Messiah was sketched and scored within twenty^one days, and that 
even Jephihaf with an interruption of nearly four months besides 
sei'eral other delays caused by Handers failing sight, was begun and 
finished within seven months, representing hardly five week^ actual 
writinjj. Handel's extant works may be roughly summarised from 
the edition of the Hdndelgesellschaft as 41 Italian operas, a Italian 
oratorios, 2 German Passions, 18 English oratorios, 4 jBnglish secular 
oratorios, 4 English secular cantatas, and a few other small works,. 
English and iridian, of the type of oratorio or incidental difamatic 
music ; 3 Latin settles of the Te Deum ; the (English) Dettingen 
Te Deum and Vtfecht Te Deum and Jubilate ; 4 coronation anthems ; 
3 volumes of English anthems (Chandos Anthems ) ; i volume of 
Latin church music; 3 volumes of Italian vocal chamber-music; 
i volume of clavier works ; 37 instrumental duets and trios (sox^atas), 
and 4 volumes of orchestral music and organ concertos (about 4b 
works). Precise figures are impossible as there is no means of draw- 
ing the line between pasticcios and original works. The instrumental 
pieces especially are used again and again as overtures to operas and 
oratorios and anthems. 

The complete edition of the German Hdndelgesellschaft suffers 
from being the work of one man who would not recognize that his 
task was Geyond any single man’s power. The best arrangements 
of the vocal scores are undoubtedly those published by Novello 
that are not bai^d on " additional accompaniments.” None is 
absolutely trustworthy, and those of the editor of the German 
Hdndelgesellschaft are sad proofs of the uselessness of e^mert library- 
scholarship without a sound musical training. Yet Chrysandet’e 
services in the restoration of Handel are beyond praise. We . need 
only mention his discovery of authentic trombone parts in Israel 
in Egypt as one among many of his priceless contributions to musical 
histo^ and aesthetics. (D. F. T.) 

HANDFASTING (A.S. handfastnung, pledging one’s hmd), 
primarily the 0. E^. synonym for betrothal and la^r a 
peculiar form of temporary marriage at one time common in 
Scotland, thc only necessary ceremony being the vcrl^ pledge 
of l^e cquple while holding hands. The pair thua handfasted 
were,, in accordance with Scotch law, entitled to live together 
for a year and a day. If then they so wished, the temporary 
mairiage could be made permanent ; if noi, go their 

several ways without reproach, the child, if any/l^in'g supported 
by the party who objected to further cohatlitaiion. 

HANDIG^ (from the expression m cap, referring to 
drawing lots), a disadvanta^ous condition imposed upon, the 




wtj^or coRipethbr' in' Ipertt atri nmeii^'jor an'iikNiAtaM 
■limed the infoior, in 'tna to eqiiuize llie chanoee oi bom. 
The chaiaeter of the handicap depmds nMn the natoie of the 
sport. Thus in horen^hcing the oetter' horse must cany the 
heavyweight* Ito' foot inoes the infetynimten are alloned 
to start at certain distances in advance of- tiie best (or “ scratch ”) 
nuut, according'to their previous reoods. In distance competi- 
tions (weuhtSf dy-castinf, jumping, tte.) the inferior contestants 
add certam distances to thcff scores. In time contests (yachtii^, 
canowshdng, &c) -the weaker or smaller conapetitors subtract 
certain' periods of tiaiei fnmi that actually, nuidef reckoned by 
the mile. In stroke contests (e,g. golf) a certun number of 
strokes are subtracted from ot added to -the scores, according 
to the Btintig;th of the players. In 'dfess and draughts the 
stronger oompedtor may play without' one or more pieoa. In 
court games (tennis, lawn-ymis, racqucU, &c.) and m billiasds' 
certain points, or percentage of points, are accorded the weaker 
ptayers. 

Handicapping was iqrpUed to horse-racii^ as eariy as 1680, 
though the wora wae not used in this connexion mudi before the 
midme of the x8th cenbiry. A “ Post and Handy-^p Match ” 
is described in Pond’s Racing Calendar for 1754. A reference 
to something similar in Germany and Scandinavia, called 
Froimarkit may be found in Gimiama, vol. xix. 

Competitiona in Which handicaps are given are called handicaps 
events or handieaps. There are many systems which depend 
upon the whim of the individual competitors. Ihos a tennis 
player may ‘ofier to pUy against his inferior with a selzer-bottle 
instead Of k racquet; or a gcdfer to play with only one 
club ; or a chess-player to make his moves without seeing the 
board. 

The name “ handicap ’’ was taken from an ancient English 
game, to which Pepys, in his Diary under the date of the i8th 
of September 1660, ^us refers : “ Here some of us fell to hondi- 
oap, a sport that I never knew before, which was very good." 
This game, which became obsolete in the 19th century, was 
described as early as the 14th in Piers the Plmoman under the 
name of “New Faire.” It was ori^nally played by three 
persons, one of whom proposed to " challenge,*’ or exchange, 
some piece of property belonging to another for something of 
his own. The ehallen^ being accepted an umpire was chosen, 
and all three put up a sum of money as a forfeit. The two 
players then placed their right hands in a cap, or in their pockets, 
in which there was loose money, while the umpire proceeded to 
describe the two objects of exchange, and to declare what sum 
of money the owner of the inferior article should pay as a bonus 
to the other. This declaration was made as rapidly as possible 
and ended with the invitation, ** Draw, gentlemen ! ’* Each 
player then withdrew and held out his hand, which he opened. 
If both hands contained money the exchange was effected 
according to the conditions laid down by the umpire, who ^en 
took the forfeit money for himself. If neither hand contained 
money the exchange was declined and the umpire took the 
forfeit money. If only one pla^r signified his acceptance of 
the exchange by holding money in hjs hand, he was entitled to 
the forfeit-money, though the exchange was not made. 

Handicap was also the name of an old game at cards, now 
obsolete. It resembled the game of Loo, and probably derived 
its name from the ancient sport dekribed above. 

HANDSEL, the 0 . Eng. term for earnest money ; especially 
in Scotland the first money taken at a market or fair. The 
termination sel is the modem “ sell." “ Hand " indicates, not 
a bargain by shaking hands, but the actual putting of the money 
into the hand. Handsels were also presehts or earnests of good- 
will in the North ; thus Handsel Monday, the first Monday h 
the y^, an occasion for universal tipping, is the equivalent of 
the E itf^i sh Boxing day. 

HANDiWORTIt. (i) An urban district in the Handsworth 
pafluimentatT division of Staffordshire, Ens^d, suburban 
to Birmingham on the north-west. Pop, (t89i), 33,756 ; (1901) 
53,931. Bixminoham.) (s') An urban dbmet te the 
wallamshire partiamentary division of Yorteshire, 4 m. S.B. 



of ShaffieUL Bbi). (ipoa)! 113404. Tk thia aeighhtnulMoi am 
exteasiv e collMB iet aad teiarriea. ■i'.yl.v.. ■::i- 
MJUmWfaaMO. VaOtr PaaoMioaum and W»iroro,;ithe 
hktiHy of '.handwritiwas dealt with. Qoeadias of haadwriting 
eomo befoie^kgal tdoutuds'-maioly mieonnexion .wi^ the W 
of evidenooi^' In; BtiKnah tew;; the authenticity of dnwin^irti^ 
was prmred fim % theettating wkneiaes ; in the eeeond place, 
if they were dead, by- eompanson of handwiiltings. it was 
n ecessary, howeiyet> the. document to be tised iar>pui|io8es 
of compwison eitl^ should have been executed with rtio W 
nudities of k iwfalic docitewht, or should have its genuiaenctes 
proved by tiuee attesting witnesses; The determmtion wes 
apparently, in the latter rase, left. to es^terts,. who were sworn 
to give an impartial opinion (Code 4, ai. so).' Proof l^.eoiii* 
panson of handwritings, with a reference if necessary .to three 
experts as to the handsrriting which is to ho used for the piupcees 
of comparison, is provided for in the French Code of 
Procedure (airtt. 193 etseq.); and in Qudiec (Code Proc, .Civ« 
arts. 39a et seq.) and St Lucia (Code-Civ. Proc. ans.^sSfi et'seq.), 
the French system has been adopted witii modificationsi Com- 
parison by witnesses of disputed writings -with any writing 
proved to the satisfaction of the judge to w genuine is neoepted 
in Ei^land and Ireland iii alt legal procieedings whether criminal 
or ci^, including proceedings tefore armtrators (Denman 
Act, 38 & 39 Viet. c. 18; 55. 1, 8) ; and such ’writings .and the 
evidence of witiiesses respecting the same may be . submitted 
to the court at^ jury as evidence of the getmineness' ior otherwise 
of the writing in dispute. It is admitted in. Scotland (where the 
term eomparatio lUerimm is in use) and in most of t^ American 
states, subject to the some conditions. In England, prior to 
the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854 (now superseded by 
the act of 18^), documents irrelevant to the mktter in issue 
were not admissible for the sole purpose of comparison, and this 
rule has been adopted, and is still adhered to, in some of the 
states in America. In England, as in the United States, and in 
most legal systems, the primuy and best evidence of hand- 
writing is tlrat of tee writer himself. Witnesses who saw him 
write the writing in question, or who are familiar with his 
handwriting either from having seen him write or from having 
corresponded with him, or otherwise, may be called. In cases 
of disputed handwriting the court will accept the evidence of 
experts in handwriting, i,e. persons who have an adequate 
knowledge of handwriting, whether acquired in the way -of their 
business or not, such as solicitors or bank oashieis {R. v. 
Silverloek, 1894, 2 Q,B. 766). In such oases the witness is 
required to compare the admitted handwriting te the person 
whose writing is in c|ue8tion with the disputed document, and 
to state in detail tee similarities or differences as to the formation 


of words and letters, on which he bases his opinion as to the 
genuineness or otherwise of tee disputed document. By the use 
of tee magnifying glass, or, as in the Parnell case, enlatged 
photographs of the letters alleged to have been written by Mr 
Parnell, tee court and jury are much assisted to appreciate tee 
munds on which the condusions of tee expert are founded. 
Evidence this kind, being based on opinion and theory, 
needs to be very carefully weighed, and the dangers of im^icit 
reliance on it have been illustrated in many cases (e.g. the 
Beck case in 1904; and see Seaman v. NethereU^ 1876, i 
C.P.D. 540). Evidence by comparison -of handwriting comes 
in principally either in default, or in corroboration, of tee other 
modes of proof. 

Where attestation is neoeisary to tee -validity of a document, 


e,g, wills and bills of sale, the execution must be proved by one 
or more of tee attesting witnesses, unless they are dead or 
cannot be produced, when it is sufficient to prove the ai^ture 
of one of tiwm to the attestii^^ clause (a8 & 09 Vkt. c. 18, s. 7). 
Signatures to certain publie and officiu documents need not m 
general be proved (see e.g. Evidence Act, 18^, ss. x, a). - . 

See Taylor, LOm of SeikMu*. (tote edi, Loadm, 3906) ; Erridnb, 
Princtplet of the Imo of SeoUand (aoth ed., Ediabvrgl^ 1993)^: 
Bovvier, Lam Dicty. (Boston and London, 1807) : Harris, Identc- 
fication (Albany, iwa) ; Hagan, DhpNMd iHtHuhoriHng iMe^ Ybik, 
i8t4) ; alsb tee artiw InaNtmtCATiok. lA. W. It) ' 



HANQ^CeOW-FO^ANGING 


HAMMIHOW-4niv a oty Qiina^^ ka tliapm«^ 

Kiaag^ a in.'<N.W« of the IMn-tah^KSangi the southern 
tertainus of the Grand canals by whSoh it ^oMiunimiBates with 
Peking. It lies about lOo m;‘ S.W* of Sbang^, in 30^ so' 
so' N., lao*^ 7' 07^ £; ToOrards the west b theSi^hu or Westem 
Lake, a bea^ifOl sheet of water, with its banks and kdands 
studded with vilhu, monuments and goldens^ and its sui&ce 
traversed by gail;^painted treasure boats. Estclusjve of exten^ 
sive and flourishing suburbs, the dty has a circuit of is m*; 
its streets are well paved and dean ; and it possesses a large 
number of arches, publih monuments, temifles^ hospitals and 
colliq^. It has loi^ ranked as one of the fftMt centres of 
CSiinese ' commerce and Chinese learning. In 1869 the silk 
manufactures alone were said to give employment to 60,000 
persons within its walls, and it has ah ext^ive production of 
gold and silver work and tinsel paper. On one of the islands 
in the lake is the great Wgn 4 an-*ko or pavilion of literary 
assemblies* and it is said that at the examinations for the second 
degree, twice every three years, from ro,ooo to 15,000 ^didates 
come together. In the north-east comer of the city is the 
Nestorian church which was noted by Marco Polo, the facade 
being elaborately carved and the gates covered with elegantly 
wrought iron^'* There is a Roman Catholic mission in Hang- 
chow, and ^e Church Missionaxy Society, the American Presby- 
teriant, and the Baptists have stations. The local dialect differs 
from the Mandarin mainly in pronunciation. The population, 
which is remarkable for gaiety of clothing, was formerly reckoned 
at a,ooo,ooo> but is now variously estimated at 300,000, 400,000 
or 800,000. Hang-chow-fu was declared open to foreign trade 
in 1896, in pursuance of the Japanese treaty of Shimonoseki. 
It is connected with Shanghai by inland canal, which is navigable 
for boats drawing up to 4 ft, of water, and which might be 
greatly improved by dredging. The cities of Shanghai, Hang- 
chow and ^chow form the three points of a triangle, each being 
connected with the other by canal, and trade is now open by 
steam between all three under the inland navigation rules. 
These canals pass through the richest and most populous districts 
of China, and in particular lead into the great silk-producing 
districts: They have for many centuries been the highway 
of commerce, and afford a cheap and economical means of 
transport. Hangchow lies at the head of the large estuary 
of that name, which is, however, too shallow for navigation by 
steamers. The estuary or bay is funnel-shaped, and its con- 
figuration produces at spring tides a “ bore ** or tidal wavC, 
which at its maximum reaches a height of 15 to 20 ft. The 
value of trade passing through the customs in 1899 was 
£1,729,000 ; in 1904 these figures had risen to £2,543,831. 

Hang-chow-fu is the Kinsai of Marco Polo, who describes it 
as the finest and noblest city in the world, and speaks enthiKsi- 
astically of the number and splendour of its mansions and the 
wealth and luxuriance of its inhabitants. According to this 
authority it had a circuit of 100 m., and no fewer than 12,000 
bridges and 3000 baths. The name Kinsai, which appears in 
Wassaf as Khanzeu, in Ibn Batuta as Khansa, in Odoric of 
Pordenonc as Camsay, and elsewhere as Campsay and Cassay, 
is really a corruption of the Chinese Ktng-sze, capital, the same 
word which is still applied to Peking. Prom the loth to the 
13th century (960-1272) the city, whose real name was then 
Ling-nan, was the capital of southern China and the seat of the 
Sung dynasty, which Was dethroned by the Mongolians shortly 
before Marco Poto's visit. Up to i86i, when it was laid in mins 
by the T’aip*ings, Hangchow continued to maintain its position 
as one of the most flourishing cities in the empire. 

HAWGlNGy one of modes of execution under Roman law 
(od furcalm damnaHa), and iix England aiid some other countries 
the usual form of capital punishment It was derived by the 
Anglo-Saxons from their German ancestors (Tacitus, Oem, 
12). Under William the Conqueror this mode of punishment is 
said to have been disused in favour of mutilation : but Henry I. 
decreed that aB thieves taken sfaoidd be hanged {i,e. summarily 
witfiout trisi), Shd by the time of Henry 11 . haUgmg was fu% 
established as k punishment f6r homicide ; the right of pit 


aoi; ^Idws •’ pras ordinarilyc included in the royal grants of 
ittris&tion lords ^ of, and to ecclesiastical^ and 

miurieipal corporations. In the middle ages every town, ;abbey, 
and aei^ly all the more important manorial, lords had the right 
of hanging. The clergy had rights, too, in respect to the gallows. 
Thus. William the Conqueror invested the abbot of Battle Abbey 
with4mthority to mve the Ufeof any crim^^^ Prom the end 
of the z 2th century the jurisdiction of the royal courts gradually 
became exclusive ; as early as zsis the king’s justices sentenced 
offenders ta.be hanged (SM, Sac. PubL vol. i. ; Select Pleas 
of the Cftmn^p. xxx)yand in the Gloucester eyre of lasi instances 
of this sentence are numerous (Maitland, pL 72, zdx, 228). In 
1S4X a nobleman’s son,. William Marise, was hanged for piracy. 
In the reign eff Edward L the abbot of Peterborough set up a 
gallows at Collingham, Notts, and hanged a thief. In 1279 
two hundred and eighty Jews were hai^d for clipping coin. 
The mayor and the porter of the South Gate of Exeter were 
hanged for their neglect m leaving the city gate open at night, 
thereby aiding the escape of a murderer. Hanging in time 
superseded all otl^ forms of capital punishment for felony. 
It was substituted in 1790 for burning as a punishment of fenmle 
traitors and in 1814 for beheading as a punishment for male 
traitors. The older and more primitive modes of carrying out 
the sentence were by hanging from the bough of a tree C* the 
father to the bough, the son to the plough ”) or from a gallows. 
Formerly in the worst ems of murder it was customary after 
execution to hang the criminal’s body in chains near the scene 
of his crime. This was known as gibbeting,” and, though by 
no means rare in the earliest times, was, according to Blackstone, 
no part of the legal sentence. Hotinshed is the authority for 
the statement that sometimes culprits were gibbeted alive, 
but this is doubtful. It was not until 1752 that gibbeting was 
recogpiized by statute. The act (25 Geo. II. c. 37) empowered 
the judges to direct that the dead body of a murderer should be 
hung in chains, in the manner practised for the most atrocious 
offences, or given over to surgeons to be dbsected and anatomized, 
and forbade burial except after dissection (see Foster, Crown 
Law, 107, Earl Ferrers’ case, 1760). The hanging in chains 
was usually on the spot where the murder took place. Pirates 
were gibbeted on the sea shore or river bank. The act of 1752 
was repealed in 1828, but the alternatives of dissection or hanging 
in chains were re-enacted and continued in use until abolished 
as to dissection by the Anatomy Act in 1832, and as to hanging 
in chains in 1834. The last murderer hung in chains seems to 
have been James Cook, executed at Leicester on the loth of 
August 1832. The irons used on that occasion are preserved in 
Leicester prison. Instead of chains, gibbet irons, a framework 
to hold the limbs together, were sometimes used. At the town 
hall, Rye, Sussex, are preserved the irons used in 1742 for one 
John Breeds who murdered the mayor. 

The earlier modes of hanging were gradually disused, and 
the present system o< hanging by use of the drop is said to have 
been inaugurated at the execution of the fourth Earl Ferrers 
in 1760. The form of scaffold now in use 2 has under the gallows 
a drop constructed on the principle of the trap-doors on a 
theatrical stage, upon which the convict is placed under the 
gallows, a white cap is placed over his head, and when the halter 
has b^n properly adjusted the drop is withdrawn by a mechanical 
contrivance worked by a lever, much like those in use on railways 
for moving points and signed. The convict fails into a pit, 

1 See Pollock and Maitland vol. i. 563. The sole survival o| these 
grants is the jurisdiction of the justices of tho Soke of Peterborough 
to tiT for papital offences at their quarter sessions. 

f iti most counties in Ireland the scaffold used (In 185a) to consist 
in an iron halconlyr permanently fixed outside the gaol wkll. There 
was a small door in the wall coramanding the balcony and opening 
out upon it. The bottom of the iron balcony or cage was so con- 
structed that on the withdrawal of a pin or bolt Which could be 
managed froih within the gaol, the trap-door Upon Which the culprit 
stood dropped from under his feet. The upper end of the rope was 
lastmd to a strong iron bar, which projected over the trap-door. 
There were usually two or three trap-doors oh the same balcony, 
so that, If required, two or more men rould b.e hanged simultatneouidy. 
(Trenoh, fteilities of IHsh Life (1869), 280.) 
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the length of the fall beins rtgnlated fav hk height md’weighrt 
Death results not from real hanging and stiditturaitiony buli from 
a fracture of the cervical vertebrae. Gdmimision of the wit^ipe 
by the rope and the obstrucridon of the^ci^ cdd in the 
fatal result. Recently the noote has faad fmbedd^ in its fibre 
a metal eyelet is adjusted tightly beneath the eilr add 
considerably exjiedites death. The Convict is teft hanging 
until life is extinct. 

It was tong considered essential' that executions, like triak, 
should be public, and be carried out'in a manner (^culated to 
impress evil-doers. Partly to this idea, partly to notions of 
rdvenge and temporal {mnkhment of sin, is probably due the 
rigour of the administration of the English law^ But the methods 
of execution were unseemly, aa delineated in Hogarthk print 
of the execution of the idle apprentice, and were ineffectual in 
reducing the bulk of orune, vmich was augmented by the in- 
efficiency of the police and the uncertainty and severity of the 
law, which rendered persons tempted to commit crime either 
reckless or confident of escape. The scandals attending public 
executions led to an attempt to alter the law in 1841, luthough 
many protests had been m^e long before, among them those of 
the novelist Fielding. But perhaps the most forcible and 
effectual was that of Charles Dickens in his letters to The Times 
written after mixing in the crowd gathered to witness the execu- 
tion of the Mannings at Horsemonger Lane gaol in 1849. 
his experiences he came to the conclusion that public executions 
attracted the depraved and those affected by morbid curiosity ; 
and(that the spectacle had neither the solemnity nor the salutary 
effect which should attend the execution of public justice. His 
views were strongly resisted in some quarters ; and it was not 
until 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 24) that they were accepted. The 
last public hanging in England was that of Michael Barrett for 
murder by causing an explosion at Clerkenwell prison with the 
object of releasing persons confined there for treason and felony 
(Ann. Reg., 1868, p. 63). Under the act of 1868 (31 & 32 Viet, 
c. 24), which was adapted from similar legislation already in 
force in the Australian colonies, convicted murderers are hanged 
within the walls of a prison. Tlie sentence of the court is t^t 
the convict “ be ban^d by the neck until he is dead.^’ llie 
execution of the sentence devolves on the sheriff of the county 
(Sheriffs Act 1887, s. 13). As a general rule the sentence is 
carried out in England and Ireland at 8 a.m. on a week-day 
(not being Monday), in the week following the third Sunday after 
sentence was passed. In old times prisoners were often hanged 
on the day after sentence was passed ; and under the act of 
1752 this was made the rule in cases of murder. A public notice 
of the date and hour of execution must be posted on the prison 
walls not less than twelve hours before the execution and must 
remain until the inquest is over. The persons required to be 
present are tlic sheriff, the gaoler, chaplain and surgeon of the 
prison, and such other officers of the prison as the sheriff requires ; 
justices of the peace for the jurisdiction to which the prison 
beloim, and sudi of the relatives, or such other persons as the 
sherUf or visiting justices allow, may also attend. It is usual 
to allow the attendance of some representatives of the press. 
The death of the prisoner is certified by the prison surgeon, and 
a declaration that judgment of death has been executed is signed 
by the sheriff. An inquest is then held oh the body by the 
coroner for the jurisdiction and a jury from which prison officers 
are excluded. The certificate and declaration, and a duplicate 
of the coroner’s inquiry also, are sent to the home office, or in 
Ireland to the lord-lieutenant, and the body of the prisoner is 
interred in quicklime within the prison walls if space is available. 
It is also the practice to toll the bell of the parish or other neigh- 
bouring church, for fifteen minutes before and fifteen minutes 
after the execution. The hoisting of the black flag at the moment 
of execution was abolished in 1902/ The regulations as to 
execution ore printed in the Statutory Rules and Orders, Revised 
ed. 1904, vuL X. (tits. Prison E and Prison I). The act of 1868 
applies only to executions for thtirder ; but rince the passing; of 
the get there have been ho executions for any other crime 
within the United Kingdom. (See further Capital PunisiHicsnt.) 


In iSbotloiid executioa hangiBg' k 
manner as in Eng^buid and lielmd, but tinder /the supepriskm 
bf the psaf^strotes of thei>{mrf|^ in whichttkik decreed to .take 
place> and’ in lieu of the mqiicat required in England end Xirelimd 
an ini^uiry k hdd at the instance of tfaeiprocui^ beftMre 
a riierdf oriheriff suUti^ of 1868, 2/131)/. ; She procedure 

at the execution k governed by the act of i868'an4tbe Sottish 
Prison Rules, rr. 465-469 (Stat. Rulea and Ordexs, Revised ed^ 
Z904, tit; Prison S). 1 v j ' 

Bfttuk Deminitm beyond: iSeas.t^TluroUghout the Kings 
dominioik betigtrig is the regular ^method of executing sentence 
of death. In Inoja the Praial Code superseded the modes :of 
punishment under Mahommedan law, and s. 3680! the Criminal 
Procedure Code, of 1898 provides that sentence of death k to be 
executed by hanging by the neck. . 

In Canada the sentence k executed within a prison under 
conditions very similar to those in England^Criminal Code, 1892 ; 
88. 936-945). In Australia, the execution t^es place within the 
prison waUs, at a time and place appointed by the governor ^ 
the state, ^e Queensland Code, 1899, s. 664 ; Western Australia 
Code, Sw 663 ; in these states no inquest is held. In Western 
Australk the governor may cause an aboriginal native to be 
executed outside a prison. In New Zealand the only mode, of 
execution is by han^g within a prison (Act of 1883). 

United States . — In dl the states except New York, Mgssar 
chusetts, New Jersey; North Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Ohio (see Elbctrocution), persons sentenced to death are 
hanged. In Utah the criminal may elect to be shot insteisd. 

The only coantries, whose law is not of direct English origin, 
which inflict capital punishment by hanging are Japan, Austria, 
Hungary and Russia. F. Ci) 

HANGO, a port and sea-bathing resort situated on the pro- 
montory of Hangdudd, to the extreme south-west of Finland. 
Hangd owes its commercial importance to the fact that it is 
practically the only winter ice-free port in Finland, and is thus 
of value both to the Finnish and the Russian sea-borne trade. 
When incorporated in 1874 it had onlya few hundred inhabitants ; 
in 1900 it had 2501 and it has now over six thousand (5986 in 
1904). It is connected by railway with Helsingfors and Tam- 
merfors, and is the centre of the Finnish butter export, which 
now amounts to over £1,000,000 yearly. There is a considerable 
import of coal, cotton, iron and breadstuffs, the chief exports 
being butter, flsh, timber and wood pulp. During the period 
of emigration, owing to political troubles with Russia, over 
12,000 Finns sailed from Hango in a single year (1901), mostly 
for the United States and Canada. Hango now takes front rank 
as a fashionable watering-place, especially for wealthy Russians, 
having a dry climate and a fine strand. 

HANKA, WENCBSLAUS (1791-1861), Bohemian philologist, 
was bom at Horeniowes, a hamlet of eastern Bohemia, on the 
loth of June 1791. He was sent in 1807 to school at Koniggrate, 
to escape the conscription, then to the university of Prague, 
where he founded a society fpr the cultivation of the Czech 
language. At Vienna, where he afterwards studied law, he 
established a Czech periodical ; and in 18x3 he made the 
acquaintance of Joseph Dobrowsky, the eminent philologist. 
On the x6th of September 1817 Hanka alleged that he had 
discovered some ancient Bohemian manuscript poems (the 
Koniginbof MS.) of the 13th and 14th century in the church 
tower of the village bf Kr^odwor, or Konigiphof. These were 
published in x8x8, under the title Kralodworsky Rukopis, wit^ 
a German translation by Swoboda. Great doubt, however, was 
felt as to their genuineness ; and Dobrowsjiy, by pronounbr 
ing The JudgnutU of Libussa^ another manuscri{)t found. 4 >y 
Hanka, an ** obvious, fraud, confirmed the spspicion. ^tne 
year^ afterwards Dobrowsky saw fit to modify hjs , decision, 
but by modem Czech scholars the MS^ k. regarded as a forgery 
A translation into En^ish, The Manuscript of (he Quiems Coun^ 
was made by Wratislaw in 1852. The originals were presented 
by the discoverer to the Bohemian museum at Prague, of, which 
he was appointed librarian in lSiB. In 1848 B[aiika» who was 
ap srdent^ Pan8)avi$t,^took. part in the Slavonic congress and 
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otfabr fMctefvll ntttkmfl demcmstr^piM falinder of 

the pblfticd «aeie^< Sloviuiska tipa^^ Ha toitfaa 

imperial diet at Vienna, but declined ^to^ tpke' inii teat. In thi) 
winter of« i%4S he Became ketuier and >111:118491 4m}fettor|o{ 
Slavonic huigoages in the university^ of iPmgnCr^w 
onthe tirthof Jaiiuaiy 's86zv 1 ’ ^ ^ 

. Hat-chief worka and editions are jfeha lQUoe^ : Mamhmy JPitnfi 
{Prwe, i8i5),;a. volume o£, poems (1817:^^88^), 

m 5 vols.-^ coil^tion,of pld Bohediian pc^s, chiefly from ua- 
puUidi^d imanuscribw; A of the Sheifonie 'P$bpUe 

(i8t8) ; A B0k$miyk Gfamni 4 f (fSsS) end A Pofish Ge4mmar (ti$^) 
-^thm gnunmam were composed on a plan soggested by .Dobrowsky; 
/gar (1821), an ancient Itusriap widi a translation into 
Bohemian ; a part of 0 ie Gospels from the Heims manuscripf in 
the Glagolitic character (1846); the old Bohemian Chronicles of 
Ba/initl (1848) and the HUtOf^ of CheAUs lV.thy Piooop LiapAS 
(1848); Bva^gelium Oeteomie (1853): 

HAMKOW Mouth of tlm Han ”X the great commeraal 
centre of the middle portion of the Q^aie empire, and since 
1858 one of the princijm! places opened to forei^ t^e^ It is 
situated on the noitlmm side of the Yangtsze-kiang at its 
junction with the Halt river, about 600 m. W. of Shanghai in 
30® 32' 51*' N., 114® 19' 55*' E., at a height of 150 ft By the 
Chinese it is not considered a separate city, but as a suburb 
of the now decadent city of Hanyang ; and it may almost be 
said to stand in a similar relation to Wu-chang the capital of 
the province of Hupeh, which lies immediately opposite on the 
southern bank of the Yangtsze-kiang. Hankow extends for about 
a mile along the main river and about two and a half along the 
Han. It is protected by a wall 18 ft. high, which was erected 
in 1863 arid has a circuit of about 4 m. Within recent years 
the port has made rapid advance in wealth and importance. 
The opening up of the tipper waters of the Yangtsze to steam 
navigation has made it a commercial en/rspol second only to 
Shanghai; It is the terminus of a railway between Pekmg 
and the Yangtsze, the northern half of the trunk line from 
Peking to Canton. There is daily communication by regular 
lines Of steamers with Shanghai, and smaller steamers ply on the 
upper section of the river between Hankow and Ich‘ang. 
principal article of export continues to be black tea, of which 
staple Hankow has always been the central market. The bulk 
of the leaf tea, however, now goes to Russia by direct steamers 
to Odessa instead of to London as formerly, and a large quantity 
goes overland via Tientsin and Siberia in the form of brick tea. 
The quantity of brick tea thus exported in 19014 was upwards 
of 10 million 1 b. The exports which come next in value are 
opium, wood-oil, hides, beans, cotton yarn and raw silk. The 
population of Hankow, together with the city of Wuchang on 
the opposite bank, is estimated at 800,000, and the number of 
foreign residents is about 500. Large iron^works have been 
erected by the Chinese authorities at Hanyang, a couple of miles 
higher up the river, and at Wuchang there are two official cotton 
mills. The British concession, on which the business part of 
the foreign settlement is buflt, was obtained in 1861 by a lease 
in perpetuity from the Chinese authorities in favour of the crown. 
By 1863 a great embankment and a roadway were completed 
along the river, which may rise as much as 50 ft. or more above 
its ordinary levels, and not infrequently, as in 1849 and 1866, 
lays a large part of the town underwater. On the former occasion 
little was left uncovered but the roofs bf the houses; In 1864 
a public assay offibe was established. Sub-leases fbr a term of 
years are granted by the crown to private individuals ; local 
control, including the pblicing of the settlement, is managed by 
a municipal council elected under regulations promulgated 
the British ministeir in China, acting by authority of the 
sovereign’s orders in couhciK Fbreigners, f:e. non-British, are 
admitted to become: lease^holders Oh their submitting to be 
bound by tiie mtinicipal regulations. The concession, however, 
gives no territorial jurisdiction. All foreigners; of whatever 
natioiiaKty, are justiciable only before their o^ consular 
^thorities by virtue of the extra-territoiM clauses of their 
treaties with' Cfatn^. In 1^5 a Concession; On similar tenhs to 
that under Which British is held> was obtained by Germany, 
and this Was followed by concess^tls^ to Franco and Russia. 


Hiate itfareei^oOnoeiskms aQtJie on the nmth :baidt of iths; river 
isidiimiiiediatalyi below the Britistu An extension of the firitish 
co&eessibn .badtwards was graated in 1898. The Roman 
GBitiiQlito;^^ 1 m Missionary Society and the Wesleyans 
have, all m iss to ss in the town; and .there are two missionary 
hospitalsL The total trade in 1904 was valued at £15,401^6 
(£9,042,190 beii«[;axport8 and £6,3$8;886 imports) as compark 
with a total of £1^^183400 in 1891 and £xi^628,doo in 1880. 

HANLEY, a market town and parliamentary borough of 
Stafiordahire, .Efiglaiid^ in the Potteries district,^ 148 m. NiW. 
from London^ on the North Staffordshire railway. Pop. (1891) 
54,946 ; (1901) * 6 iiS 99 *' The parliamentary borough includes 
the adjoining town of Buzsiem. The town, which lies on high 
ground, has handsome municipal buildings, free library, itechni^ 
and art museum, elementary, science and art schools, and a 
large park. Its manufactures include porcelain, encaustic tiles, 
and earthenware, and give employment to the greater part of 
the population, women and children being employed almost as 
largdy as men. In the neighbourhood coal and iron are obtained. 
Hanley is of modern development; Its municipal constitution 
dates from Z857, the parliamentary borough from 1885, and 
the county borough from x888. Shelton, Hope, Northwood and 
Wellington are populous ecclesiastical parishes included within 
its boundaries. Tlmt of Etruria, adjoining on the west, orighated 
in the Ridge House pottery works of Joaiah Wedgwood and 
Thomas Bentley, who founded them in: X769, naming them after 
the country of the Etruscans in Italy. Etruria Hall was the 
scene of Wedgwood’s experiments. Tte parliamentary borough 
of Hanley returns one member ^ The town was governed by a 
mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 councillors until under the “ Potteries 
federation ” scheme (Z908) it became part of the borough of 
Stoke-on-Trent {q»v,) in 1910. 

HANNA, MARCUS ALONZO (Z837-1904), American politician, 
was bom at New Lisbon (now Lisbon) Columbiana county, 
Ohio, on the 24th of September 1837. In 1852 he removed 
with his father to Cleveland, where the latter established himself 
in the wholesale grocery business, and the son received bis 
education in the public schools of that city, and at the Western 
Reserve University. Leaving college before the completion of 
his course, he became associated with his father in business, 
and on his father’s death (1862) became a member of the firm. 
In 1867 he entered into partnership with his father-in-law, 
Daniel P. Rhodes, in the coal and iron business. It was largely 
due to Hanna’s progressive methods that the business of the 
firm, which became M. A. Hanna & Company in 1877, was 
extended to include the ownership of a fleet of lake steamships 
constructed in their own shipyards, and the control and operation 
of valuable coal and iron mines. Subsequently he became 
largely interested in street railway properties in Cleveland and 
elsewhere, and in various banking institutions. In early life he 
had little time for politics, but after 1880 he became prominent 
in the affairs of the Republican party in Cleveland, and in 1884 
and z888 was a delegate to the Republican National Convention, 
in the latter jrear being associated with William McKinley in 
the management of the John Sherman canvass. It was not, 
however, until 1896, when he personally managed the c^vsws 
that resulted m securing the Republican presidential nomination 
for Willktm McKinley at the St Louis Convention (at which he 
was a delegate), that he became known throughout the United 
States as a political manager of great adroitness, tact and 
resourcefulness. Subsequent he became chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and managed with consummate 
skill the campaign ^of 1896 against William Jennings Bryan and 
“ feee-silver.” In March 1897 he was appointed, by Governor 
Asa S. Bushnell (1834-Z904) United States senator feom Ohio, 
to Succeed John Sherman. In the senate, to which in January 
X898 he was elected for the short term ending oh the 3rd of 
March X899 and for the succeeding full term, he took little part 
in the debates, but was recognized as one of tte principal advisers 
of the MeKinl^< administration, and his' influence was la^e 
in consequence^ Apart from politics he took a deep and active 
interest m the problems of capital and labour, was one of the 
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oigttnisers (i9or) and the first pmident Naticwil Gmc 
Vederation, wbcae puipo^ was to solve idrial and; 
problems^ and in Decmber S90S bccamn diaihiian of a per* 
manent board of conciliation and arbitration established 1;^ 
the Federation. After President Roosevielt’s policies became 
defined^ Sehator Hanna came to be regarded as the leader of 
the conservative branch of the Republic party and a possil^ 
presidential candidate in 1904. fit died at Washington on the 
t5th of February 1904. 

HANNATf JAMES (18^7-1873)^ Scottish critic^ novelist and 
publicisti was bom at Dumfries on the Z7th of February 1817. 
He came of the Uannays of Sorbie^ an ancient Galloway family. 
He entered the navy in 1840 and served till 18451 ^hen he 
adopted literature as his profesinon. He acted as reporter on 
the Morning Ckrmicle and padually obtained a connexion, 

conti^d tbel)umfrie8 burghs in^the Conservative interest 
but without success. He edited the Edinburgh Courani from 
i860 till 1864, when he removed to London. From 1868 131 his 
death on the 8th of January 1873 he was Britbh consul at 
Barcebna. His letters to the Pall Mall Gazette From an 
Englishman in Spain ’* were highly appreciated. Hannay's 
best books are his two naval novds, Singleton Fontenoy (1850) 
and Eustace Conyers (1855); Satire and Satirists (1854); and 
Essays from the Quarterly Review (1861). Satire not ody shows 
loving aifipreciation of the great satirists of the past, but is 
itself instinct with wit and fine satiric power. ^ The book sparkles 
with epigrams and apposite classical allusions, and contains 
admirable critical estimates of Horace (Hannay’s favourite 
author), Juvenal, Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay, Geoige Buchanan, 
Boileau, Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Churchill, Burns, Byron 
and Moore. 

Among his other works are Biscuits and Grhg^ Claret Cup. «id 
Hearts are TrumVs (1848) ; Xing Dobbs (1849) ; Sketches in Ulira-^ 
marine (18^) ; d.n eiUtion of the Poems of Edgar Allan Poc, to wliich 
he prefixed an essay on the poet's life and genius (1852) ; Characters 
ana Criticisms^ consisting mainly of iiis contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Courant (18615); A Course of English Literature (1866) ; 
Studies on Thackeray (1869) ; and a family history entitled Three 
Hundred Years of a Norman House (Uie Gurneys) (1867). 

HANNEN, JAMES HANNEN, Baron (1821-1894), English 
judge, son of a London merchant, was bom at Peck^m in 1821. 
He was educated at St Paul’s school and at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, which was famous as a school of law. Called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple in 1848, he joined the home circuit. At 
this time he also wrote for the press, and supplied special reports 
for the Morning Chronicle. Though not eloquent in speech, he 
was clear, accurate and painstaking, and soon advanced in his 
profession, passing many more brilliant competitors. He 
appeared for the claimant in the Shrewsbury peerage case in 1858, 
when the 3rd Earl Talbot was declared to be entitled to the 
earldom of Shrewsbury as the descendant of the 2nd earl; 
was principal agent for Great Britain on the mixed British and 
American commission for the settlement of outstanding claims, 
1853-1855 ,* and assisted in the prosecution of the Fenian 
prisoners at Manchester. In 1868 Hannen was appointed a 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench. In many cases he took a 
strong position of his own, notably in that of Farrar v. Close 
(1869), which materially afiiected the legal status of trade unions 
and was regarded by unionists as a severe blow to their interests. 
Hannen became judge of the Probate and Divorce Court in 1872, 
and in 1875 appointed president of the probate and 

admiralty division of the High Court of Justice. Here he 
8h0wed himself a worthy successor to Qresswell and Peneance. 
Many important causes came before him, but he wUl chiefly 
be remembered for die manner in which be presided over the 
Parnell special commission. His influezioe pervaded the whole 
proceedings, and it is understood that he ^rsonally penned a 
large part of the voluminous report. Hannen’s last public 
service was in connexion widi the Bering Sea inquiry at Paris, 
;iwhen he acted as one of the British arbitrators. In : January 
1^1 he WES appointed a lord of appeal in ^^rdinary (with tte 
^dignity of a life peerage\^ but in that capacity he had few oppor- 


diqdaymg he uh Aim idose 

oil tha session of 18931.^ Hdilied M Lendoiv after n pcelcgiged 
ilhiesi> oa:die egth of TMarcb S894. ^ ; 

: EAENnAb Cmei^ or ** favour of Baal/ V Carthaginian 
lienleral and; stiutesiEmd, son^ of /Hasnilcar Boron was bom 
m 249 or 247 B.C. D^tined by his father to Suec^ him in 
the Vrork of vengeance agnihst Rome, he to Spain, 

and while yet a gave ain^e evidi^Aoe of Us iqilitary aptitude. 
Upon the ;de#th of his brpth^%-1kw Ha$(^UDd (221) was 
acebimed oommande^^ the soldiers and coz^firmed 

in his appointment by the Carthaginian government. After 
two <lp^nt in completing the ednq^est of Spain south of 
the Ebro, he set himself to begm what he felt to be bis life’s task, 
the conquest and humiliation of Rome. Accordingly in ,2x9 
he seized some pretext for attacking the town of Saguntum 
(mod. Murviedro), which stood under the special pretection of 
Rome, and d^^rding the protests of Roman envo)^, storsoed 
it after an eight months’ siege. As the home gqvenunent^ in 
view of Hannibal’s great popularity, did not venture to repudiate 
this action, the declaration of war which he desired took place at 
the end of the year. 

Of the large army of Libyan and Spanish mercenaries , which 
he had at his disposal Hannibal selected the most trustworthy 
and devoted contingents, and with these determined to execute 
the d^ing plan of carrying the war into the heart of Italy by 
a rapid inarch through Spain, and Gaul. Starting in the spring 
of 2x8 he easily fought his way through the northern trills to 
the Pyrenees, and by conciliating the Gaulish chiefs; on his 
passage contrived to reach the Rhone before the Romans could 
take any measures to bar his advance. After outmanoeuvring 
the natives, who endeavoured to prevent his crossing, Hannibal 
evaded a Roman force sent to operate against him in Gaul ; he 
proceeded up the valley of one of the tributaries of the Rhone 
(Is^re or, more probably. Durance), and by autumn arrived, at 
the foot of the Alps. His passage over the mountain-chain, at 
a point which cannot be determined with certainty, thou^ the 
balance of the available evidence inclines to the Mt. Gen^vre 
pass, and fair cases can be made out for the Col d’Argentiire 
and for Mt. Cenis, was one of the most memorable achievements 
of any military force of ancient times. Though the opposition 
of the natives and the difliculties of ground and climate cost 
Hannibal half his army, his perilous, march brought him directly 
into Roman territory and entirely frustrated the attempts of the 
enemy to fight out the main issue on foreign ground. -His 
sudden appearance among the Gauls, moreover, enabled hini 
tu detach most of the' tribes from their new allegiance to, the 
Romans before the latter could take steps to check rebellion. 
After allowing his soldiers a brief rest to recover from their 
exertions Hannibal first secured his rear by subduing the hostile 
tribe of the Taurini (mod,. Turin), and moving down the Po 
valley forced the Romans by virtue of his superior cavalry to 
evacuate the plain of Lombardy. In December of the same year 
he had an opportunity of showing his superior, military skill 
when the Roman commander atta^ed him on the river TrebU 
(near Placentia); after wearing down the excellent Roman 
infantry he cut it to pieces by a surpr^ attack from an ambush 
in the flank. Having secured his p^ition in; north Italy by this 
victory, he quartered his troops for the winter on the Gauls, 
whose zeal in his cause thereupon began to abate. Accordingly 
in spring 217 Hannibal decided to find. a more trustworthy b^e 
of op^ations farther south ; he crossed the Apennines without 
opposition, but in, the. .nuu:shy lowlands . pf ,the Amo he lo$,tf a 
large part of his force tlurough disease and himself becsme blm 
in one eye. Advancing through the uplands of Etruria he.jprp- 
Yoked the main Roman army to a hast>r pursuit, and catemng 
it in a defile on the shore of :Lake Trasimenus destroyed it in 
the waters or on the adjoining slopes j(see/]rRA8t¥>^)- He had 
now disposed of the only field force which could check his.a 4 vauc 2 
upon Rome, but cealiam^ that without siegp en^es h^ could 
not haga to take the capita), he preferred to utilize his yiq^ry 
by passing into centea) and southern Italy and exciting a genem 
revolt against the soveieigp ^wer. Though closely ;iv:atc^d 
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by imder Fabhis MbiaiijiiU'^C^ 

ainy hia iar aind wkia^tbioiii^ iMy : ^ 

he .wasienhrapped in die. lodrlandi of Caxnpmfti jbot eet himeelf 
free^hy « atmtafiem whildh ccmpletelf dd«d^ 

Foe the winter hs. found oomfo^Ue quavtm m Aptilian 
pkin^into whidi the enemy dared not dem In the cninpa^ 

of nx7 Hannibal had fai^ fd obtain a;foHowinf( among w 
Italians ; in the loUowing year he had: an opportunity ol turning 
the tide in his favoiu:. A larger Roman ainay advanced 
Apulia in order to crush him, and accepted, battk on the site 
of Cannae. Thanks mainly to brilliant cavalry tactics, HhlMibal, 
with much inferior numbers, managed to surround and. cut to 
pieces the whole of this force; moreover, the rnocal effect erf 
this victory was such that all die south of Italy joined his cause. 
Had Hannibal now received pre^r material reinforcements 
from his countrymen at Carthage he mkht have made a direct 
attadk upon Rome ; for the present he had to content hiamlf 
with subduing the fortresses which still held out .against him, 
and the only other notable event of si6 was the defection of 
Capua, the second laignst city of Italy^ which Hannibal made 
his new base. 

In the next few years Hannibal was reduced to minor opera? 
tions. which centred ; mainly round the cities of Campania. He 
failed to draw his opponents into a pitched battle, and in some 
slighter engagements suffered reverses. As die forces detached 
under his lieutenants were generally unable to hold their own, 
and neither his home government nor bis new ally Philip V. 
of Macedon helped to n^e good his losses, his position in south 
Italy became increasingly d^cult and his chance of ultimately 
conquering Rome grew ever more remote. In 212 he gained an 
important success by capturing Tarentum, but in the same year 
he lost his hold upon Campanm, where he failed to prevent the 
concentration of three Roman armies round Capua. Hannibal 
attacked the besieging armies with his full force in 2xr, and 
attempted to entice them away by a sudden march through 
Samnium which brought him within 3 m. of Rome, but caused 
more alarm than real danger to the city. But the siege continued, 
and the town fell in die same year. In 210 Hannibal again 
proved his superiority in tactics by a severe defeat inflicted at 
Herdoniae (mod. Ordona) in Apulia upon a proconsular army, 
and in 208 destroyed a Roman force engaged in the siege of 
Locri Epizephyrii. But with the loss of Tarentum in 209 and 
the gradual reconquest by the Romans of Samnium and Lucania 
his hold on south Italy was almost lost. In 207 he succeeded 
in making his way again into Apulia, where he waited to concert 
measures for a combined march upon Rome with his brother 
Hasdrubal (qivJ), On hearing, however, of his brother's defeat 
and death at the Metaurus he retired into the mountain fastnesses 
of Bruttium, where he maintained himself for the ensuing 
years. With the failure of his brodier Mago (^.v.) in Liguria 
(205-203) and of his own negotiations with Philip of Macedbn, 
the last hope of recovering his ascendancy in Italy was lost. 
In 203, when Sdpio was carrying all before him in Africa and the 
Carthaginian pe^e^party were arranging an amiistice, Hannibal 
was recalled from Italy by the “ patriot " party at Carthage. 
After leaving a record of his expedition, engraved in Punic and 
Greek upon brazen tablets, in the temple of Juno at Crotona, 
he sailed back to Africa. His arrival immediately restored the 
predominance of the war-party, who placed him in command of 
a combined force of African levies and of his mercenaries from 
Italy, r In ao2 Hannibal^ after meeting Scipio in a fruitless peace 
conference, engaged him in a dediive battle at Zama. Unable 
to cope with his indifferent troops againat the welUrained and 
coi^dent Roman soldiers, he experienced a crushing defeat 
which put an end to all rnistance on the part of Outht^e.: 

Hannibal was, still only fe his forty-sixth year. He soonshowed 
thgt he could be a statesman as well as a soldier. Peace having 
been concluded^ he was appointed dud magistrate {suffem, 
sofa). The office had.become rather insignificant, but Hannibal 
rwtored its power .and auAoritjr. The ofigarchy, always jealous 
of him, had charged 1^ with fiavihjg be|j^y^ the interests 

of his country while m Italy, and neglected to take Rome whefn 


he have done so« The .dishonesty and mcompMniGe of 
Aeiie men had brought the ffnaiu^s of Carthage into grievous 
So effectively did^^ reform abuses wat the 

behvy i^bute by Rome oqu 1 (| be paid by ,i|^tidbine|hts 

i^thout additiqhid and extraordinax^ 

^ven years alfer the victory of ZiatM, the Romans, alarmed at 
this new prosperi^, demand^ Hannibal’s surrender. Hanriibal 
thereupon went mtp . voluntary exile. Fiml he journeyed , to 
Tyre, the rnothcr-ci^^, of Carthage, and thence to Ephesus, where 
he was honouiubly received by Aiitiochus III. of Syria, who was 
thep preparing lor war wHh Rome. ^Jlannibal soQxi saw that the 
king’s army was ho match for th^omans. He advised him 
to equip a ffeet and throw a body of troops oh the south of 
Italy, adding that he would himself take the command. But 
he could not make much impression on Antiochus, who listened 
more willingly to courtiers and flatterers, and would not 
entrust Hannibal with any important charge. In 190 he was 
placed in command of a Phoenician fleet, but was defeated m a 
battle off the river Eurymedoh. 

From the court of Antiochus, who seemed prepared to surrender 
him to the Romans, Ha.nnibal fled to Crete, but he soon went 
back to Asia, and sought refuge with Prusias, king of Bithynia. 
Once more the Romans wete determined to hunt him out, &nd 
they sent Flaminius to insist on his surrender. Prusias agreed to 
give him up, but Hannibal did not choose to fall into his enemies’ 
hands. At Libyssa, on the eastern shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
he took poison, which, it was said, he had long carried about 
with him in a ring. The precise year of his deatti was a matter 
of controversy. If, as Livy seems to imply, it was 183, he died 
in the same year as Scipio Africanus. 

As to , the transcendent military genius of Hannibal there 
cannot be two opinions. The man who for fifteen years could 
hold his ground in a hostile country against several powerful 
armies and a succession of able generals must Have been a 
commander and a tactician of supreme capacity. In the use of 
stratagems and ambuscades he certainly surpassed all other 
generis of antiquity. Wonderful as his achievements were, we 
must marvel the more when we take into account the grudging 
support he received from Carthage. As his veterans melted 
away, he had to organize fresh levies on the spot. We never 
hear of a mutiny in his army, composed though it was of Africans, 
Spaniards and Gauls. Again, all we know of him comes for the 
most part from hostile sources. The Romans feared and hated 
him so much that they could not do him justice. Livy speaks 
of his great qualities, but he adds that his vices were equally 
great, among which he singles out his “ more than Punic perfidy ” 
and ” an inhuman cruelty.” For the first there would seem to 
be no further justification than that he was consummately 
skilful in the use of ambuscades. For the latter there jus, we 
believe, no more ground than that at certain crises he acted in 
the general spirit of ancient warfare. Sometimes he contrasts 
most favourably with his enemy. No such brutality stains his 
name as that perpetrated by Claudius Nero on the vanquished 
Hasdrubal. Polybius merely says that he was accused of cruelty 
by the Romans and of ..avarice by the Carthaginians. He had 
indeed bitter eriemies, and his life was one continuous struggle 
against destiny, ^or. steadfastness of purpose, for organizing 
capacity and a mastery of military science he has perhaps nevet; 
had an equal. 

Authorities. — Polybius iii.-xv., xxi.-ii., xxiv. ; Livy xxi.-xxx. ; 
Cornelius Nepos, Vita Hannibalis ; Appian, Bellum Hannibalicum ; 
E. Hennebert, Histoire d*Annibal (Pans, 1870-1891, 3 vols.) ; F. A. 
Dodge, Great Captains, Hannibal (Boston and New Yox^, i 9 gi ) ; 
D., QraBBXf^AnnibaU giudicata da Polihio e Tito Livio (Vicenza, 1896) ; 
W. iHow, Hannibal and, the Great War between Rome and, Carthage 
(Londen, 1899) ; T. Montanari, Annibale, down to 217 b.C. (Rovigo, 
r9di): K. Lehmann, Die Angriffa der drei Barhiden duf Italten 
(Leipzig, 1905), with bibliography. See also Pukic Wars and 
articles on the . chief battle mes. On Hannibal's .passage through 
Gaul and the Alps, see T. Arnold, The Second Punic War (ed. W. T. 
Arnold, London, X 886), ^pendix B, pp. 39*-373/)yith bibliography ; 
D. Freshfield in Alpine f burned (1883), pp. 2^^360 ; L. Montlahuc; 
Le Vrai Chemin dAnmbed d trovers les Alpes {Mtis, 1896) ; }. Fuchs, 
Hamibids Ahsndbergang (Vienna, 1897) ; G. E. Marindin in Classical 
Review (1899), pp. 238-249 ; W. Osiander/ Der Hannibedweg neu 
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VTnunBai^ uac jiajusyuaii 

& Qubcyi and the 
boat liiiea to Saint Loiiis^ 
The business section is 


Kansas & Tbxas, the Chi6ag6; Btitli 
St Louis & Hannibal railways, and by 1 
Saint Faut and intennedij|te points, 
in thii level bottom-landf^Bf the river, while the residential 
pbrtipn spreads up the banks, which afford fine building sites 
with l)eautiful views. Mark Twain’s boyhood was spent’ at 
Hannibal, which is the setting pf Life an ike Mississippi^ HueUe- 
berry Finn and Tm Sawy^; Hahiiibal Cave, described in 
Tom Sawyer, extends for miles beneath the river and its bluffs. 
Hannibal has a good public library (18&9 ; the first in Missouri) ; 
other prominent buildings are the Federal building^ the court 
house, a city hospital and the high school The riyer is here 
spanned by a lor^ iron and steel bridge connecting with East 
nannibal, 111. Banpibal is the trade centre of a rich agricultural 
region, and has an important lumber trade, railway shops, and 
manufactories of lumber, shoes, stoves, flour, cigars, lime, 
Portland cement and pearl buttons (nmde from mussel shells) ; 
the value of the city’s factory products increased from $2,^8,720 
in X900 to $4,^2,099 in xpo^, or 64*6%. In the vicinity are 
valuable deposits of crinoid limestone, a coarse whi^ building 
stone which takes a good polish. The electric-lighting plant is 
owned and operated by the municipality. Hannibal was laid out 
as a town in 1819 (its origin going hack to Spanish land grants, 
which gave rise to much litigation) and was first chartered as a city 
in 1839. The town of South Hannibid was annexed to it in 1843. 

HANNINOTON, JAMBS (X847-X885), English missionary, was 
bom at Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex, on the 3rd of September 
1847. ^oxa earliest childhood he displayed a love of adventure 
and natiard history. At school he made little progress, and left 
at the age of fifteen for his father’s counting-house at Brighton. 
He had no taste for office work, and much of his time was 
occupied in commanding a battery of volunteers and m charge 
of a steam launch. At twenty-one he decided on a clerical 
career and entered St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he exercised 
a remarkable influence over his fellow-undergraduates. He 
was, however, a desultory student, and in X870 was advised to 

S o to the little village of Martinhoe, in Devon, for quiet reading, 
>ut distinguished himself more by his daring climbs after sea- 
gulls’ eggs and his engineering skill in cutting a pathway along 
precipitous cliffs to sonie caves. In 1872 the death of his mother 
made a deep impression upon him. He began to read hard, 
took his B.A. degree, and in 1S73 ^as ordained deacon and 
placed in charge of the small country parish of Trentishoe in 
Devon. Whilst curate in charge at Hurstpierpoint, his thoughts 
were turned by the murder of two missionaries on tlie shores 
of Victoria Kyanza to mission work. He offered himself to 
the Church Missionary Society and sailed on the 17 th of May 
X882, at the head of a party of six, for Zanzibar, and thence set 
out for Uganda ; but, prostrated by fever and dysentery, he 
was obliged to return to England in x8!83. On his recovery he 
was consecrated bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa (June 
1884), and in January 1885 started again for the scene ox his 
mission, and visited Palestine on the way. On his arrival at 
Fteretown, near Mombasa, he visited many stations in the 
neighbourhood. Then, filled with the idea of opening a new 
route to Uganda, he set out and reached a spot near Victoria 
Njyanza in safety. His arrival, however/ roused the suspicion 
of the natives, and under King Mwanga’s orders he was Imged 
in a filthy hut swarming wim rats and vermin. After eight 
days his men were mutdeted, and on the 29th of October x§8s 
he hims^ was speared in both sides, his last words to the 
soldiers appointed to kill him being, Go, fell Mwanga I have 
purchased tte<road to Uganda with my Uoeri.” 

His Loss Jownats were edited In 1888. See also Life by E. C. 
X>awaon (T887) ; and W. G. Berry, Bishop ffanningion (1908). 


ot^xilish Baat Afnca^m the taatem 
xift*valky . }iist south nf and in the^idiadciwr of the 

Tiaki^ escarpment. It is 7 m, long 1 ^ 3 xa. taoad. llie 
water is shaUbw aiid brackish. Staiids^ late and along 
itSiUiores am m of dead trses, the remains of an ancient 
fosesti whidi adrve as eyries far etorks, herons and eagles. The 
banks and flats at the north end of the late lure the resost of 
hundreds of ttensonds of flammgo^ Hie: places where itey 
dusfer are dazriing white with guano deposits. > The ^e is 
immed after Bishop James Hannmgton. 

HAimO, the name of a huge number of Carthaginian soldiers 
and statesmen. Of the majority tittle is known ; the most 
important are the following ^ 

X. Hanwo, Carthaginian navigator, who probably flourished 
about 500 B.C. It hoB been conjectured that he was the son of 
the Hamilcar who was killed at Himem (480), but there is nothing 
to prove this. He was the author of mi account of a coasting 
voyage on the west coast of Africa, undertaken for the purpose 
of exfdoralion and colonization. The original, inscribe on a 
tablet in the Phoenician language, was hung up in the temple 
of Melkarth on his return to Carthage. What is generally sup- 
posed to be a Greek translation of this is still extant, under the 
title of Periplus, although its authenticity has been questioned. 
Hanno app^s to have advanced beyond Sierra Leone as far 
as Cape Palmas. On the island which formed the terminus of 
his voyage the explorer found a number of hairy women, 
whom the interpreters called Gorillas (DopikXas). 

Valuable editions by T. Falconer (1797, with translation and 
defence of its authenticity) and C. W. Muller in Geographici Gra^i 
minores^ i. ; see also E. H. Bunbury, if of Ancient Geography^ i., 
and treatise by C. T. Fischer (1893), with bibliography. 

2. Hanno (3rd century b.c.), called ” the Great,” Carthaginian 
statesman and general, leader of the aristocratic parly and the 
chief opponent of Hamilcar and Hannibal. He appears to have 
gained his title from military successes in Africa, but of these 
nothing is known. In 240 b.c. he drove Hamilcar’s veteran 
mercenaries to rebellion by withholding their pay, and when 
invested with the command against them was so unsuccessful 
that Carthage might have been lost but for the exertions of his 
enemy Hamilcar Hanno subsequently remained at 

Carthage, exerting all his influence against the democratic 
party, wMch, however, had now definitely won the upper hand. 
During the Second Punic War he advocated peace with Rome, 
and according to Livy even advised that Hannibal should be 
given up to the Romans. After the battle of Zama (202) he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to Scipio to sue for peace. 
RemarkaUy little is known of him, considering the great influence 
he undoubtedly exercised amongst his countrymen. 

Livy xxi. 3 ff., xxiii. 12 ; Polybius i. 67 ff. ; Appian; Res His- 
panicae, 4, 5, Rss Pnnicae^ 34, 49, 68. 

HANOI, capital of Tongking and of French Indo-China, on 
the right bank of the Song-koi or Red river, about 80 m. from 
its mouth in the Gulf of Tongking. Taking in the suburbite 
population the inhabitants numbered in 1905 about 1x0,00a; 
mciuding xo3,ooo Anxiamese, .2289 Chinese and 2665 
exclusive of troops. Hanoi resembles a European city in tite 
possession of wide wel^paved streets and promenades, systonswf 
electric light and drainage and a good water-supply. A crowded 
native quarter built round a picturesque lake lies dose to tte 
river with the European quarter to the south of it. The public 
buildings include tiie palace of the governor-general, situatdfl 
in a spacious botanical and zoological garden, large military 
hospital, the cathedral of St Joseph, the Pad Bert collage, and 
the theatre. The barracks and otiher militaiy buildings occupy 
the site of the old citadel, an area of over 300 acres, to the west 
of die native town. The so-called pagoda of the Great Buddha 
is the chief native building. The river is embanked and is 
crossed by the Font Doumer, a fine railway bridge over z m. 
long. Vessels drawmg 8 or 9 ft can reach the town. Hanoi is 

^ For others of the name see Parthace ; HannXbal ; Punic 
Wars. Simth's has notices of some thixty of the 

name. 
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fuperiorj^ Ibiigkkif , tod of m bidiopy ^ » idoBn^postoUcof 
central Ttogbiiigi It it adsiidstetsd^ by' to efeotlvn muiucqMd 
eonncS with a civil service admmwtitoo^ w* mayors |t has a 
d^ber of <ximixiek€ej;itfae a seat on ^e 

supetiort council ofi indo^China ^ court 

^^peal of Indo^hinai aidvil tribunal of ^tjha first ordd^^and is 
the stot^ the chamber of agritol^ Itsindustriiis 

include ootton*>spinniDg^ brewing, dbtilliogv iuid the manufactMte 
of tobacco, earthenware and matd^ in(totry pro- 

duces carvto and inlaid furniture, hronaes and artistic snetal- 
work, silk embroidery, &C. Hanoi lathe junction of imQways to 
Hai-Fhong, its seapc^ Lao-Klay, Vihh^ the Chinese frontier 
via Lang-^. It is in frequent comxnunkation with Hai-Phong 
steamboat . 

See C. MadroUe, Tonkin du sud : iHoto (Paris;, 1907). 

HAJIOTAUX, ALBERT AUfiBATB GABRIEL (185^ ), 

French statesman and historian, was bom at Beaureyoir in the 
department of Aisne* He received his historical trainii^ in the 
£cole des Ghartes, and became maiire de ^ferdnces in the 
£cole des Hautes Etudes. His political career was rather that 
of a civil servant than of a party politician. In 1879 he entered 
the ministry of foreign afimrs as a secretary, and rose step by 
step through the diplomatic service. In 1886 he was elected 
deputy for Aisne, but, defeated in 2889, he returned to his difdo^ 
matic career, and on thm 31st of May 2894 was chosen by Charles 
Dupuy to be minister of foreign affairs. With one interruption 
(durixig the Kibot ministry, from the s6th of Janualry to the 
2nd of November 189^) he held this portfolio until the 14th of 
June 1898^ Durii^ his ministry he developed the rap^oche- 
ment of France with Russia— visiting St Petersburg with the 
president, Felix Faiirc—and sent expeditions to delimit the 
French cobnies in Africa. The Fashoda incident of July .2898 
was a result of this i^licy, and Hanotaux’s distrust of England 
is frankly stated in his literary works. As an historian he pub- 
lished Origims de VinstiMion des intendants de provinces (2884), 
which is the authoritative study on the intendants ; ttudes his- 
ioriqnes sur Us XW et XVIP siicles en France {i %%€) ; Histoire 
de Richelieu {2 vols., 1888) ; and Histoire de la Troisime Repub- 
lique (2904, &:c.), the standard history of contemporary France. 
He also edited the Instructions des ambassadeurs de France d 
Rome, depuis Us traites de Westphcdie ^1888). He was elected a 
member of the French Academy on the xst of April 1897. 

HANOVER (Ger. Hannover), formerly an independent kingdom 
of Germany, but since 2866 a province of Prussia. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Nbrth Sea, Holstein, Hamburg and Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, E. and S.E. by Prussian Saxony and the duchy 
of Brunswick, S.W. by the Prussian provinces of Hease-Nassau 
and Westphalia, and W« by Holland. These boundaries include 
the grand-duchy of Oldenburg and the free state of Bremen, the 
former stretching southward from the North Sea nearly to the 
southern boundary of Hanover. A smaU portion of the province 
in the south is separated from Hanover proper by the inter- 
position of part of Brunswick. On the ajrd of March 2873 
the province was increased by the addition of the Jade territory 
(purchased by Prussia from Oldenburg), lying south-west of 
the Elbe and containing the great navnd statipn and arsenal of 
W^helmshaven. The area of tiie proymce t$ 24,870 sq. m. 

Physical Ftailuras , — The greater part of Hanover is a plain with 
sandhills, heath and moor. The most fertile districts ue on the 
banks of the Elbe and near the North Sea, where, as in Holland, rich 
meadows are preserved from encroachment of the sea bV broad 
dikes and deep ditches, kept in Tepair at great expense. Themain 
feature of the northern plain is the socalled LUneburger Hfide, a 
vast expanse of moor and fen, znahuy covered with bw bru8hvr<bd 
(though and there ar^ oases 6f fine beeCh and oak woods) 
and intersmted by shallow valleys, and extending almost due norlSi 
from the dty of Hanover to thasoothem am of the Elbe at Harburg. 
The southern portion of the provipoe is hilly, and m the, district 
of Klau^enburg, containing the Kars, mountainous. The higher 
elevations are covered by dense forests bf fir and, larch, and the 
bwer with deciduous trees. The eastern portion' of the 

northern ptafn is covered with forestsof fir. The whole; of Hanfiiver 
dqis from the Bars hibuntaina to the north, ,mi4 the rivers conns- 
qoently. Apw in that direction. 1 The three chief rivers.of the piovtee 


m the BIbe In the north-east where H audnly fbrms the imndacy 
and meeivse tto n^ tmuteries JeetM, llmeimn, Sato Rste, 

Lflhe, Schwinge and Medem; the Weser in the centre; with, its 
intortant tiibntery the Ailer (navigable from Celle d own w n il ii ) ; 
eni in the west the Bms, with its ttfhutaries the Aa and tiie Ltoa. 
Still farther west is the Vecht which, rising in Westphalia, iowe 
to the Zu ider ^Bee, Canads are numerous and connect the various 
river systems. • 

The principal lakes are the Steinhuder Meer, about 4 m. long and 
a m. broad, and ao fathoms deim, on the borders of Sohaumbutg- 
Lippe: the Diimmersee. on the b^ers of Oldenburg, about xa m. 
in circuit ; ^the kke of Bedm'kesa and some others in the moorlahds 
of the north ; the Seebutger See. near Duderstadt ; and the Oder- 
in the Hiura, aioo ft. above the lilrel of theses. 

dtmefs.'^The ctimsto in the low-lying districts near the coast is 
moist and foggy, ki the plains mild, on the Hars mountains severe 
and variable. In ming the prevailing winds blow from the N.£. 
and £., in summer from the S?W. The mean annual temperature is 
about 46*^ Fahr. ; in the town of Hanover it is higher. Ttw average 
annual rainfall is about 23*5 in. ; but this varies greatly in different 
districts. In the west the Herauch, a thick fog arising from the 
burning of the moors, is a plague of frequent occurrence. 

Population ; Divisions, — The province contains an area of 14,869 
sq. m., and the total population, according to the census of 1905, was 
2,759*699 (x, 384,161 males and 1,375,538 females). In this con- 
nexion it is noticeable that in Hanover, almost alone among German 
states and provinces, there is a considerable proportion of male 
births over female. The density of the population is 175 to the 
sq. m. (English), and the prcmortion of urban to rural praulation, 
roughly, as x to 3 of the inhabitants. The province is divided into 
the six Regisfttngshexirks (or departments) of Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Luneburg, Stade, Osnabruck and Aurich, and these ^gmn into 
Kfsise (Circles, or local government districts)— 76 in all. The chief 
towns-~containing more than 10,000 inhabitants — are Hanover, 
Linden, Osnabruck, Hildesheim, Geestemiinde, Wilhelmshaven, 
Harburg, Lfincbutg, Celle, Gdttingen and Emden. Reli^ous statis- 
tics show that 84 % of the inhabitants belong to the Evaagelical- 
Lutheran Church, 17 to the Roman Catholic and less tlian x % to 
the Jewish communities. The Roman Catholics are mostly gathered 
around the episcopal sees of Hildesheim and Osnabrfick and close 
to MfinSter (in Westphalia) on the western border, and the Jews in 
the towns. A court of appeal for tlie whole province sits at Celle, 
and there are eight superior courts. Hanover returns 29 members 
to the Reichstag (ii^erial diet) and 36 to the Abgeordnstenhaus 
(lower house) of the TMiadan parliament (Landtag). 

Education. — Among the educational institutions of the province 
the university of Gottingen stands first, with an average yearly 
attendance of 1500 students. There axe, besides, a technical college 
in Hanover, an academy of iqxestry in Miinden, a mining college in 
Clausthal, a military school and a veterinary college (botii in 
Hanover), 26 gymnasia (classical schools), 18 semi-clasrical, and 14 
commerci^ schools. There are also two naval academies, asylums 
for the deaf and diunb. and numerous charitable institutions. 

Agriculture. — Though agriculture constitutes the most important 
branch of industry in the province, it is still in a very backward 
state. The greater part of the soil is of inferior quality, and much 
that is susceptible of cultivation is still lying waste. Ox the entire 
area of the country 38*6 % is arable, 16*2 in meadow or pasture land, 
14 % in forests, 37*2 % in uncultivated moors, heaths, &c. ; from 
17 to x8 % is in possession of the state. The best agriculture is to 
be found in the districts of Hildesheim, Calenberg, Gdttingen &nd 
Grubenhagen, on the banks of the Weser and Elbe, and m East 
Friesland. Rye is generally grown for bread. Flax, for which 
much of the soil is admirably adapted, is extensively cultivated, and 
forms an important article of export, chiefly, however, in the form 
of yam. Potatoes, hemp, turnips, hops, tobacco and beet are also 
extensively grown, the latter, in connexion with the sugar industry, 
show^ each year a larger return. Apples, pears, plums ana 
cherries are the principal kinds of fruit cultivated, while the wild 
red pranberric.s from me Kara and the black bilberries from the 
Lfinebumer Heide form an important article of export. 

Live Stock. — Hanover is renowned for its cattle and live stock 
generally. Of these there were counted in 1900 1,115,02a head of 
homed cattle, 824,000 sheep, 1,556,000 pigs, and 230,000 goats. The 
Lfineburger Heide yields an excellent breed of sheep, the Held- 
which equal the Southdowns of England in delicacy of 
flavour.' Horses famous for their size and quality are reared in the 
marshes, of Aurich and Stade, in Hildesheim and Hanover ; and* for 
breeding purposes in the stud farm of Celle. Bees axe principally 
kept cn the Lfineburger Heide, and the annual yield of honey is veiy 
considerable. Large flocks of geese are kept In the moist lowlands ; 
their flesh is salte^for domestic consumption during the winter, and 
thek feathers are prepared for sale. The rivers yidd trout, salxhon 
(in. the Weser) and crayfish. The sea fisheries are important and have 
thieir chief centre at Geestemiinde. 

Mining, — ^Minerals occur in great variety and abundance. Thp 
Hars Mcnintains' are rich in silver, lead, iron and copper; coal is 
fonnd around Osnabriick, on the Deister, at Osterwaid, Ac., lignite in 
various places ; salt-springs of great richxiess exist at Egestorfshall 
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AfoMN/MMOM/— Works for the maauf»ctiu«.of iron, aapp«,«aveir, 
lead, vitriol and aulplmr are carried on to a large extent The am 
works .an very ' important : smeltkig is carried on. in Han and 
near Oanabrdck ; there are extensive ioundrioi and mac hin e factories 
at Hanovefi Mnden, Osnabriick. Hameln^ GeestemandCf Harbtif|{a 
Osterode, ftc«. and manniactories of arms at Hersbeig, and of 
cutlery in the towns of the Uars and in ttus SoUinger Forort. The 
textile industries are prosecuted chiefly in the towns, linen yam 
and cloth are largely manufactured, especially in the south about 
Oaaabrflbk and liddesheioi, and bleaching is engaged in extensively ; 
woollen clotlis are made to a/fonwderahle extent in the south about 
Eittbeck, Gdttingen and Hameln ; cotton-spinning and weaving 
have thoir principal seats at Hanover and linden* Glass houses, 
paper-mills, potteries, tile works and tobacco-pipe works are numer- 
SS. Wax IS bleached to a considerable extent, and there are 
numerous tobacco factoriea, tanneries, breweries, vinegar works 
and brandy distilleries. Shipbuilding is an important, industry,- 
especially at WUhelmshaven^ Papenburg, Leer, Stado and Harburg ; 
and at Mfinden river-barges are built. 

C0mfH$fe §. — Although the carrying trade of Hanover is to a great 
extent absorbed by llamburg and Bremen, the shipping of the 
piovince counted, m 1903, 750 sailing vessels and 86 steamers of, 
together, 35,498 registered tons. The natunl port is Bremcn- 
Geestemhnde and to it is directed the river traffic down the Weser, 
which practically forms the chief commercial artery of the provinee. 

CdfMmxfi»(;aft(ms.»-The roads tliroughout are, on tke whole, well 
laid, and those connecting the principal towns macadamised. 
Hanover is intersected by important trunk lines of railway ; notably 
the lines from Berlin to Cologne, from Hamburg to Frankfort-on- 
Main, from Hamburg to Bremen and Cologne, and from Berlin to 
Amsterdam. 


History . — The name Hanover {flokonujer m high bank), 
originally confined to the town which became the capital of 
the duchy of Lilneburg-Calenberg, came gradually into use to 
desi^ate, first, the duchy itself, and secondly, the electorate 
of Brunswick-Ltineburg ; and it was officially recognized as 
the name of the state when in 1B14 the electorate was raised 
to the rank of a kingdom. 

The early history of Hanover is merged in that of the duchy 
of Brunswick from which the duchy of Brunswick-Lfine- 
burg and its offishoots, the duchies of Liineburg-Celle and 
Lfineburg-Calenberg have sprung. Ernest I. (1497-1546), duke 
of Brunswick-Ltineburg,' who introduced the reformed doctrines 
into Liineburg, obtained the whole of this duchy in 1539 ; and 
in 1569 his two surviving 4ions made an arrangement, which 
was afterwards responsible for the birth of the kingdom of 
Hanover. By this agreement the greater part of tiie duchy, 
with its capital at Celle, came to William (1535-1592), the 
younger of the brothers, who gave laws to his land and added 
to its area j and this duchy of Ltlneburg-Celle was subsequently 
ruled in turn by four of his sons : Ernest II, (1564-1611), 
Christian (iS^^>633)> Augustus (d. 1636) and Eredcridc 
(d. 1648). In addition to these four princes Duke William left 
three other sons, and in 1610 the seven brothers entered into a 
compact that the duchy should not be divided, and that only 
one of them should marry and continue the family. Casting 
lots to determine this question, the lotiell upon the sixth brother, 
George (1582-1641), who was a prominent soldier during the 
period of the Thirt^^ Years* War and saw service in almost all 
parts of Europe, fighting successively for Christian TV, of Den- 
mark, the emperor Ferdinand II., and for the Swedes both 
before and after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. In 1617 
he aided his brother, Duke Christian, to add Grubehhagen to 
Luneburg, and after the extinction of the family of Brunswickr 
WolfenhUttel in 1634, he obtained Calenbeig for himsdf, making 
Hoover the capital of his small dukedOfh. In 1648, on Duke 
FVederick*s death, George’s eldest son, Christian Louis (d. 1665). 
became duke of Liineburg-Celle ; aid at this time be handra 
over Galenberg, which he had ruled since his father’s death^ 
to his second brother, George William (d. 1705). When Christian 
Louis died George Wiliam succeedied him in Lfinebuig-Cdfe » 
but the duchy was also claimed by a younger brotherr John 
Fredmch) a cultured and enlightened prince who had for^en 
the Lutheran fiuth of his family and had become a Roman 
Catholic. Soon, however, by an arrangement John Rrederifck 
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fashion, cpNrtiflg a ^itandnii .arnijr) ted , iiibteltin|K^ 4 u 8 ^court 
after tfaat of Louis XIV;, ana >wU6k came ta his deattv iii 
to hit; youii||ost teothee, iknest Augustus (1630^x699); the 
footest^i bishop of Qsnabrtek. During the fiench wars of 
aggression , the Liineburg princes ireire eagerly dtert^ by Louis 
AlVv and by hk oplmnents ; and after some hesitation George 
WiUiam, iidlueaoM 1 ^. Ermstii Augustus, fought amcM the 
Inqierialists, while John Fre^ck was xanged on Ihe sMe of 
France, in 1689 George Wfiliam was one of Hie clatoants for 
Hie duchy of Saxe-Lauenbiiig, which was kft: without a ruler 
in tlmt year ; and after a stni^^e with John George III., elector 
of Saxony, and other rivals, he was invested with Hie duchy 
by the emperor < Leopold L It was, however, his more ambitious 
brother, Ernest Augustus, who did most for the- prestige and 
advancement of the house; Having introduced the principle 
of primogenit^e intb Calehberg in 1682; Ernest detained 
to secure for himself Hie position of an elector, and the condition 
of Europe and the exigencies of the emperor favoured his pre- 
tensions. He made skilful use of Leopold’s difficulties ; and in 
2692, in return for lavish promises of assistance to the Empire 
and the Habsburgs, the emperor granted him Hie rank and title 
of elector of Brunswick-Liineburg with the office of standard- 
bearer in the Holy Roman Empire. Indignant protests followed 
this proceeding. A league was fbrmed to prevent any addition 
to the electoral college ; France and Sweden were called upon 
for assistance ; and the constitution of the Empire was reduced 
to a state’ of chaos. This agitation, however, soon died* away ; 
and in 1708 George Louis, the son and successor ol Ernest 
Augustus, was recognized ais an elector by the imperial diet. 
Geoige Louis married his cousin Sophia Dorothea, the only diild 
of George William of Liineburg-Celle ; and on his uncle’s death 
in 1705 he united this duchy, together with Saxe-Lauenburg, 
vith his paternal inheritance of Calenberg or Hanover. His 
father, Ernest Augustus, had taken a step of great importance 
in the history of Hanover when he married Sophia, daughter 
of the elector palatine, Frederick V., and grand-daughter of 
James I. of England, for, through his mother, the elector George 
j.ouis became, by the terms of the Act of ^ttlement of 1701, 
king of Great Britain and Ireland in 1774. 

From this time until the death of William IV. in 1837, Liine- 
bui^ or Hanover, was ruled 1 ^ the same sovereign as Great 
Britain, and this personal union was not without important 
results for both countries. Under Ceotge I. Hanover joined 
tb^ alliance against Charles }tll. of Sweden in 1715; and by 
the peace of Stockholm in November 1719 the elector received 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which formed an important 
addition to the electorate. His son and Successor, George 11 ., 
who founded the university of Gdttingen in 1737, was on bad 
terms with hit brother-in-law Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
and his nephew Frederick the Great ; and in 1729 war between 
Prussia and Hanover was only just avoided. In 1743 George 
took up arms on behalf of the empress Maria Theresa ; but m 
August 1745 the danger in England from the Jacobites led him 
to sign the convention of Hanover with Frederick the Great, 
although the struggle with France raged around hiS electorate 
until the peace of Aix-la-Chapel!c in 1748. Induced by political 
exigencies George allied himself with Frederick the Great when 
the Seven Years* War broke out in 1756 ; but in September 1757 
bis son William Augustus, duke of CuiuBcrland, was compelled 
after his defeat at Haatenbcck to sign the convention of lUoster- 
zeven and to abandon Hanover to the French* English money, 
however, came to the rescue ; in 1758 Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick, cleared Hie electorate of the invader ; tod Hanover 
suffered no loss of territory the peac® of 1763. Both George L 
and Geoige II. preferred Htoover to England as a place of 
residen^, and it was a freqdent and perhaps justifiable cause of 
complaint that the interests of Great Britain 'v^e sacrifiefed 
to Hiose of the smaller country* But Oeorge; llj. was topre 
British than either his .grandfather or his great-grandfather, 
and owing to a variety of causes the fore%h ^ides of the two 
coilhtries Degan to diverge ifi the later years of his rdgiu TW6 
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of ite Kapole^dinfe warsj the jfetdoUsv fdit by Pmitin 
at the iricreaisui|g ‘^<:x^c^^ pnestilg^ of theiNeetumte/ iti 
tositidhaa a Vulnerable ottt(k>st^f fSreat BritsdU. Froth 1793 
li^'ovMiUt troolK fought the Allies ggihist Fratice> until 
the t^ty of Basel betweeh Frahce and Prt^ in 1795 hnpoSed 
h forced neutrality upon Wiwiittr. At !}» instigation 6f Bona- 
jphrte Hanovet Vrias 6c<^p^^ th^ Prusrians for a few months 
m 1801^ but at &,e settlement which followed tiie peace of 
Lun^viile the secularised bishopric 6f Osimbruck was added to 
the electorate. Agadn temptihg the fortune of war after the 
rupture of fhe peace of Amiens^ the Hanoverians found that 
the odds against them Were too great ; and in June 1803 by 
the convention of Sulinfgen their territory was occupied by the 
French. The fotmation of the third coalition against Fran^ 
in 1805 induced Napdeon to purchase the support of Prussia 
by allowing her troops to seize Hanover ; but in 1807, after 
the defeat of Prussia at Jena, he incorporated the southern 
part of the electorate in the kingdom of Westphalia; adding the 
northern portion to France in t8io. The l^nch occupation 
was costly and aggressive ; and the Hanoverians, many of whom 
were found in the allied armies, welcomed the fall of Napoleon 
and the return of the old order. Represented at the congress of 
Vienna by Ernest, Count Munster, the elector was granted the 
title of king; but the British ministers wished to keep the 
interests of Great Britain distinct from those of Hanover. The 
result of the congress, however, was not unfavourable to the new 
kingdom, which received East Friesland, the secularized bishopric 
of Hildesheim, the city of Goslar, and some smaller additions of 
territory, in return for the surrender of the greater part of the 
duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg to Prussia. 

Like those of the other districts of Germany, the estates of 
the different provinces which formed the kingdom of Hanover 
hod met for many years in an irregular fashion to exercise their 
Varying and ill-defined authority; and, although the elector 
Ernest Augustus introduced a system of administrative councils 
into Celle, these estates, consisting of the three orders of prelates, 
nobles and towns, together with a body somewhat resembling 
the English privy council, were the only constitution which the 
country possessed, and the only check upon the power of its 
ruler. When the elector George Louis became king of Great 
Britain in 1714 he appointed a representative, or statthalter, 
to govern the electorate, and thus the union of the two countries 
was attended with constitutional changes in Hanover as well 
as in Great Britain. Responsible of course to the elector, the 
Statthalter, aided by the privy council, conducted the internal 
affairs of the electorate, generally in a peaceful and satisfactory 
fashion, until the welter of the Napoleonic wars. On the con- 
clusion of peace in 1B14 the estates of the several provinces of 
the kingdom were fused into one body, consisting of eighty-five 
members, but the chief power was exercised as before by the 
members of a few noble families. In 1819, however, this feudal 
relic was supplanted by a new constitution; Two chambers 
were established, the one formed of nobles and the other of elected 
representatives ; but although they Were authorized to control 
the finances, their power with regard to legislation was very 
circumscribed. This constitution was sanctioned by the prince 
regent, afterwards King George IV. ; but it was oiit of harmony 
with the new and liberal ideas which j^revailed in Europe, and 
it hardly survived George’s decease m rSjo. The revolution 
of that year compelled George’s brother and successor, William, 
to dismiss Count Mfihster, who had been the actual ruler of the 
country; and to name his own brother, Adolphus Frederick, 
duke of Cambridge, a viceroy of Hanover ; one of the viceroy’s 
eUrliest duties be^ to appoint a commission to draw up a new 
constitution. This was done, and after William had insisted upon 
certain altemtkms, it was accepted and promulgated in 1833. 
Repr^rttation was gMted to tiie {^ants ; the two chambers 
were empowered to initiate le^lation; ministers were made 
mponsible for all acts of government ; a Oivii list was given to 
Ae long in return for the^ surrender of the crown lands ; and> 
in shoit/ the hew constiturion was simfiar t^ that of Great 


Brit^^ Ihbse^ hberal anangwen^^ however, did not entirely 
aUiy the dacoirtent. A stroiig and energetic party endeavoured 
to liiwart tim 'working of the' new order, and matters came to a 
climax on the death of . William IV. in 1837. 

By the law of Hanover a woman could not ascend the throne; 
and accordingly ;Bmest Augustus, duke of Cumberland, the fifth 
son of Geoige III., and not Victoria, succeeded William as 
sovereign in 1837, thus separating the crowns of Great Britain 
and Hanover after a union of 123 years. Emest> a prince with 
very imtoeratic ideas, had disapproved of the constitution of 
1833, and his first important act as king was to declare it invalid. 
He appears to have especially chagrined because the crown 
lands were hot his personal property, but the whole of the new 
arrangements were repugnant to him. Seven Gottingen pro- 
fessors who protested against this proceeding were deprived of 
their chairs ; and some of them, including F. C. Dahlmann and 
Jakob Grimm, were banished from the country for publishing 
their protest. To save the constitution an appeal was made to 
the German Confederation, which Hanover had joined in 1815 ; 
but the federal diet declined to interfere, and in 1840 Ernest 
altered the constitution to suit his own illiberal views. Recover- 
ing the crown lands, he abolished the principle of mmisterial 
responsibility, the legislative power of the two chambers, and 
other reforms, virtually restoring affairs to their condition before 
1833. The inevitable crisis was delayed until the stormy year 
1848, when the king probably saved his crown by hastily giving 
back the constitution of 1833. Order, however, having been 
restored, in 1850 he dismissed the Liberal ministry and attempted 
to evade his concessions ; a bitter struggle had just broken out 
when Ernest Augustus died in November 1851. During this 
reign the foreign policy of Hanover both within and without 
Germany had been coloured by jealousy of Prussia and by the 
king’s autocratic ideas. Refusing to join the VrussiAn Z^ollverein, 
Hanover had become a member of the rival commercial union, 
the Steuerverein, three years before Ernest’s accession ; but as 
this union was not a great success the ZoUverein was joined in 
1851. In 1849, failure of the German parliament at 

Frankfort; the king had joined with the sovereigns of Prussia 
and Saxony to form the ** three kings’ alliance ” ; but this 
union with Prussia was unreal, and with the king of Saxony he 
soon transferred his support to Austria and became a member 
of the ** four kings’ alliance.” 

George V., the new king of Hanover, who was unfortunately 
blind, sharing his father’s political ideas, at once appointed 
a ministry whose aim was to sweep away the constitution of 
1848. This project, however, was resisted by the second 
chamber of the Landtag, or parliament ; and after several 
changes of government a new^ ministry advised the king in 1855 
to appeal to the diet of the German Confederation. This was 
done, and the diet declared the constitution of 1848 to be invalid. 
Acting on this verdict, not only was a ministry formed to restore 
the constitution of 1840, but after some trouble a body of 
members fully in sympathy with this object was returned to 
parliament in 1857. But these members were so far from repre- 
senting the opinions of the people that popular resentment 
compelled George to dismiss his advisers in 1862. But the more 
liberal government which succeeded did not enjoy his complete 
confidence, and in 1865 a ministry was once more formed which 
was more in accord with his own ideas. This contest soon lost 
both interest and importance owing to the condition of affairs 
in Germany. Bkunarck, the director of the policy of Prussia, 
was devising methods for the realization of his sc^mes, arid it 
became clear after the war over the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein that the smaller German states would soon be obliged 
to decide definitely between Austria and Prussia. AftOr a penod 
of vacillation Hanover threw in her lot with Austria, the decisive 
step being taken when the question of the mobiliktion of the 
federal army was voted upon in the diet on the 14th of June 
x866. At once Prussia requested Hanover to remain unarmed 
and neutral during the war, and with equal promptness King 
George refused to assent to these demands. Prussian troops 
then crossed his frontier and took possession of bis capital. 
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The Hanoverians^ however> were vktorioM it the baittfe Of 
Lanjseiualsa on the ayth of June xS66> but the advance of heib 
bodm of the enenijr compelled them to capitulate two days 
later. By the terms of this surrender dieldng was not to reside 
in Hanover, his officers were to take no further part in the wm, 
and his ammunition and stores became the property of Prussia. 
The decree of the soth of September t866 formally aiuiexed 
Hanover to Prussia, when it became a province of that kingdom, 
while King George from his retreat at Hietzing ai^xaled in vain 
to the powers of Europe. Many Of the Hanoverians remained 
loyal to their sovereign ; some of them serving in the Guelph 
L^on, which was maintained largely at his expense in France, 
wtee a paper, La Situation^ was founded by Oskar Meding 
(Z829-X903) and conducted in his interests. These and other 
elaborate efforts, however, failed to bring about the return of the 
king to Hanover, though the Guelph party continued to agitate 
and to hope even after the Franco-German War had immensely 
increased the power and the prestige of Prussia. George died 
in June 1878. His son, Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumterland, 
continued to maintain his claim to the crown of Hanover, and 
refused to be reconciled with Prussia. Owing to this attitude 
the German imperial government refused to ^ow him to take 
possession of the duchy of Brunswick, which he inherited on 
the extinction of the elder branch of his family in 1884, and again 
in X906 when the same subject came up for settlement on the 
death of the regent, Prince Albert of Prussia. 

In 1867 King George had agreed to accept Prussian bonds to 
the value of about £i ,600,000 as compensation for the confiscation 
of his estates in Hanover. In 1868, however, on account of his 
continued hostility to Prussia, the Prussian government 
sequestrated this property; and, known as the Wdfenfonds^ 
or Raptilienfonds, it was employed as a secret service fund to 
combat the intrigues of the Guelphs in various parts of Europe ; 
until in 1892 it was arranged that the interest should be paid 
to the duke of Cumberland. In 1885 measures were taken to 
incorporate the province of Hanover more thoroughly in the 
kinpaom of Prussia, and there is little doubt but that the great 
majority of the Hanoverians have submitted to the inevitable, 
and are loyal subjects of the king of Prussia. • 

AuTHoaxTxss. — A. Hiine, GeschtchU d$s Kdnigreichs Hannover und 
d$is HetMOgtums Braunschweig (Hanover, 1824-1830) ; A. F.' H. 
Schauniann, Handbuch der Geschichte der Lande Hannover und 
Braunschweig (Hanover, 18641) ; G. A. Grotefend, Geschichte der 
allgemeinen landstdndisehen Verfassung des Kdniereichs Hannover, 
j8t^j848 (Hanover, 1837) ; H, A. Oppermann, iur Geschichte des 
Kdnigreichs Hannover ^ i 8^1860 (Berlin, 1868) ; E. von Meier, 
HannoversM Verfassungs- und Verwaltungsgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1898-1899) : W. von Hasaell, Das Kurfiirstentum Hannover vom 
BaseUfr Frieden bis sur preussischen OhkupaHon (Hanover, 1894) ; 
and Geschichte des Kdnigreichs Hannover (Leipzig, 1898-1901) ; H. 
von Treitschke, Dor Herzog von Cumberland und das hannoversche 
Staatsgrundgesetz von 18?^ (Leipzig, x8S8) ; M. B&r, Obersicht Ober 
die Bestdnie des hdnigltchen Staatsarchivs zu Hannover (Leipzig, 
1900) ; Hannover sches Portfolio (Stuttgart, 1839-1841) ; and the 
authorities given for the history of Brunswick. 

HANOVEB, the capital of the Prussian province of the same 
name, situated in a sandy but fertile plain on the Leine, which 
here receives the Ihme, 38 m. N.W. from Brunswick, 78 S.£, 
of Bremen, and at the crossing of the main lines of railway, 
Berlin to Cologne and Hamburg to Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. 
(1885) 139,731 ; (1900) 235,666; (1905) 250,03a. On the north 
and east the town is half encircled b^ the beautiful woods and 
groves of the Eilenriede and the List which form the public 
park. The Leine flows through the city, haying the old town 
on its right and the quaint Calenberger quarter between its left 
bank and the Ihme. The old town is nrregularly built, with 
narrow streets and old-fashioned gabled houses. In its centre 
lies the Markt Kirche^ red-brick edifice of the 14th century, 
containing interesting ihmuments and some fine stained-gla^ 
windows, and with a steeple 310 ft. in height (the highest in 
Hanover). Its interior was restored in 1855. Qose by, on the 
market square^ is the red-brick medieval town-hall (Rathaus), 
with an mstoncal wine cellar beneath. It has been superseded 
for municipal business by a new building, and now contains the 
civic archives and museum. The new town, surroundmg the 


old oti the aoith and fyixg between it and the wpode 

lefemd tq, has wide streets, hands^fbuildings an^ ibeaiitifol 
squares. Among the laat^^hentmifdiure 
statpoB— ^tha Ernst Au^ust-Plataf-TW^ an equestrian statue of . 
Kmg Ernest Augustus in bronze ; ,1jhe triang^ Theater*l^tK, 
with statues (rf the oomposer ManK^^^ and ^ t^e 

Geoigi^Hats^ with a statue of SchiUeir- To the soulh of the old 
town> on the banks of the Ihme, lies the Waterloo-Platz, with 
a cohimn of vktoiy, 154 ft high, having inscribed on it the 
names of 800 Hanoverians who fril at Waterloo., In the adjacent 
gardens an open rotunda endpses a marble bust of the philosopher 
Leibnitz, and near it is a nionun^t to General Count von Aften, 
the commander of the Hanoverian troops at Waterloo. Among 
the other dhurches the most noticeable are the Neust&dterkirche, 
with a graceful shriiie containix^ the tomb of Leibnitz, the 
Kreuzkirche, built about 1300, with a curious steeple, and the 
Aegidienkirche among ancient edifices, and among modem ones 
the Christuskirche, a gift of King George V., the Lukaskirche, 
the Lutherkirche, and the Roman Catholic church of St Mary, 
with a tower 300 ft. high, containing the grave of Ludwig 
Windthorst, “his little excellency,” for many years leader of 
the Ultramontane (Centre) party in the imperial diet. Of 
secular buildings the most remarkable is the royal palace — ^Schloss 
— built X636-1640, with a grand portal and handsome quadrangle. 
In its chapel are preserved the relics of saints which Hemy 
the Lion brought from Palestine. The new provincial museum 
built in 1897-1902 contains the Cumberland Gallery and the 
Guelph Museum; and the Kestner Museum also contains 
interesting and vduable collections of works of art. The other 
principal public buildings are the royal archives and library, 
containing a library of 200,000 volumes and 3500 manuscripts ; 
the old provincial museum, which houses a variety of collections, 
such as natural, historical and ethnographical, and a collec- 
tion of modern paintings ; the theatre (built 1845-1852), one 
of the largest in Germany, the archaeological museum, the 
railway station, and, in the west, close to Herrenhausen (see 
below), the magnificent Welfenschloss (Guelph-palace). The last, 
begun in 1859, was almost completed in 1866, but was never 
occupied by the Hanoverian royal family. Since 1875 it has 
been occupied by the technical high school, an academy with 
university privileges. Close to it lies the famous Herrenhausien, 
the summer palace of the former kings of Hanover, with fine 
gardens, an open-air theatre, a museum and an orangery, and 
approached by a grand avenue over a mile in length, 

Hanover h^ a number of colleges and schools, and is, the seat 
of several learned societies. It is largely frequented by foreign 
students, especially English, attracted by the educatiox^ 
facilities it offers and by the reputed purity of the German 
spoken. Hanover is the headquarters of the X. Prussian army 
corp>s, has a large garrison of nearly all arms and a famous military 
riding school. It occupies a leading position among the ii^dustrial 
and commercial towns of the empire, axid of recent years, has 
made rapid progress in prosperity. It is connected by railway 
with Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Hameln, Cologne, Altenbeken 
and Cassel, and the facilities of intercQurse have, under the 
fostering care of the Prussian government, enomously developed 
its trade and manufactures. Almost all industries are re^e- 
sented ; chief among them are machine-building, the manu* 
facture of india-rubber, linen, cloth, hardware, chemicals, 
tobacco, pianos, furniture and groceries. The conunerce consists 
prmcipally in wine, hides, horses, coal, wood and cereals. There 
are extensive jHintixig establishments* Hanover was the first 
German town that was lighted with gas. It is the birthplace 
of Sir William Herscbel, the astronomer, of the brothers Schtegel, 
of Iffland and of the historian Pertz. The philosophei; Leibnitz 
died there in 17x6. 

Qose by, on the left bank of the Leine, lies the xnailvfacturing 
town of Linden,, which, though practically forming one town with 
Hanover, is treated under a eqparate headi^. . 

The town of Hanover is fi^^st mentioned during the zzth 
century. It bdoaged to the family of. Welf, then to the bishops 
of HUdesheixn, and then, in 1369, it came again into the pdssession 





of the Wdf^ now dnlaeR of Biuniwtck. It joaied^tiie ftuMMtie 
Leagiie^ aiul<m» hter the lesidoiw of tlii^ hraiodi of the duoel 
hooae, wfakh leceived^ of eMtcer Of iHanorar end 

asteoded the British thiBOiit m tb^^ Qne ov 

two itapoitant troeties weco oignod ia HaiiovWiWiiichi^ 
to 18x3 was part of the kingdom of Westphali^ and in was 

annex^ by Rrussiai after haying been the capital of the kingdom 
of Hanover rince its foundation m iSxs* 

See O. Ulticli* BUder aus Hannvms FerpnffwOet* (1801) ; Hoppe, 
Geschkht^ dnf Stadt Hannom (1845) ; Hirsphbld, Hamumri Cross-, 
inditstrie und Grosshandel p^lpsig, xt9x) ; Frensdorfi, ZWo Stadi- 
vtrfaisung Hannowrs in aUsr und n$uir iwii (Leipsig, 1883) ; W. 
Bahrdt, CosoJIioMo der Refdnnation dir SMt Hnnnwfr (1841) r Hart- 
mann. Geschichte von Hannovor mit buondoror MdcksiokhuAimi auf dio 
Entwtckilung der Residemstadi Hetnnovor (sSSO) ; Hunnover umd 
Umgegend, Entwichelung und Zustdnde mner Industrie und 
Gewerbe (1874); and the Urhundinbuch der $tadt Hannover (x86o, 
fol.). 

HANOVER, a town of Jefferson county, Indiana, U.S.A., 
on the Ohio river, about 5 m. below Madison. Pop. (1890) 
459 ; (1900) 377. It fc served by boats on the Ohio river and 
by stages to Madison, the neatest i^way station. Along the 
border of the town and on a bluN rising about 500 ft. above 
river is Hanover CoUege, an institution under Presbyterian 
control, rinbracing a college and a preparatory department, and 
offering classical and scientific courses and instruction in music ; 
there is no charge for tuition. In 1908-1909 there were itt 
students, 75 being in the Academy. The institution was opened 
in a log cabin in 1827, was incorporated as Hanover Academy in 
1828, was adopted as a synodical school by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Indiana in 1829 on condition that a Theological depart- 
ment be added, and in 1833 was inco^rated under its present 
name. In 1840, however, the theological department became a 
separate institution and was removed to New Albany, whence 
in 1859 it was removed to Giicago, where it was named, first, 
the l^esbyterian Theological Seminary of the North-west, and, 
in 1886, the McCormick Theological Seminary. In the years 
immediately after its incorporation in 1833 Hanover College 
introduced the “ manual labour system ” and was for a time 
very prosperous, but the system was not a success, the college 
ran into debt, and in 1843 trustees attempted to surren^r 
the charter and to acquire the charter pf a universi^ at Madison. 
This effort was opposed by a strong party, which secured a 
more liberal charter for the college. In 1880 the college became 
coeducational. 

HANOVER, a township of Grafton county, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., on the Connecticut river, 75 m. by rail N.W. of Concord. 
Pop. (1890) 1817 ; ^900) 1884. No railway enters this town- 
ship ; the Ledyard Free Bridge (the first free bridge across the 
Connecticut) connects it with Norwich, Vt., which is served by 
the Boston & Maine railway. Ranges of rugged hills, broken 
by deep narrovr gorges and by the wider valley of Mink Brook, 
nse near the river and culminate in the E. section in Moose 
Mountain,^ 2326 ft. above the sea. Near the foot of Moose 
Mountain is toe birthplace of Laura D. Bridgman. Agriculture, 
dairying and luihbering are the chief pursuits of the mhabitants. 
The village of Hanover, the principal settlement of the township, 
occupies Hanover Plain in the S.W. corner, and is toe seat of 
Dartmouth College (^.«/.), which has a strikingly beautiful campus, 
and among its buddix^s several excellent examples of the 
colonial style, nbtably Dartmouth Hall. The Mary Hitchcock 
memorial hospital, a cott^e hospital of 36 beds, was erected 
in 1890-1893 by Hbam Hitchcock in memory of his wife. The 
charter of the township was granted by Gov. Behning Went- 
yrorto ofa toe 4to of July 1761, and toe first settlement was mbde 
in May 1765. The records of toe town meetings and selectmen, 
1761-1818, have been published by E. P. Storrs (Hanover, 1905). 

See Frederick Chase, A History of Dartmouth CbUegi and ike Town 
o/Rotioosr (Cambridge, 1891). 

HANOVER, a borough of Yoifc county, Pennsylvania, tr.S.A., 
36 inv S. by W. pf Harrfsbuxg, land 6 m. ftofn the S. border' of 
the state. Pop. (1890) 3746 ; (x^ob) 33^2; of whom 133 were 
fore%n-borh. It ii served by toe Norihi^ Central and the 
Western Maiyland railways. ITie borough is buffi: on new-ly 
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kvcil giDuiri in the fertile vsilejr of the Conewago, at tin point 
of mteneetkuM^ turnpike madi kading to ButimoK^ Carhale, 
Voik aiul Ftediiick, .from udtkb places the pitoipal streets — 
sectimis of these roads—- are named* Among its manufoctores 
are iomidry and machine-shop prbdticts, fiour> silk, waggonsj 
shoes, gtoves> furniture, wire cloto and cigars. The settlement 
of the plaice was begun mostly by Germans during the middle 
of the i8to century. Hanover was laid out in 1763 or 1764 by 
Col. Richard MacANister ; and in 1815 it was incorporated. 
On* toe 30tb of June 1863 there was a cavalry engagement in 
and near Haitover betafeen the forces of Generals H. J. Kilpatrick 
(Union) and J. E. B. Stuart (Confederate) preliminary to the 
battle of Gettysburg. This engagement is commeihbrated by 
an equestrian statue erected in Hanover by the state. 

HANRIOT, FRANQOIS (1761-1794), French revolutionist, 
was bom at Nanterre (Seine) of poor parentage. Having lost his 
first cmplo3anent— with a through dishonesty, 

he obtamed a clerkship in the Paris octroi in 1789, but was 
dismissed for abandoning his post when toe Parisians burned 
toe octroi barriers on toe night of the i2th-i3th of July 1789. 
After leading a hand-to-mouth existence for some time, he became 
one of the orators of the section of toe sans^ctUottes, and com- 
manded the armed force of that section during toe insurrection 
on toe 10th of August 1792 and the massacres of September. But 
he did not come into prominence until toe night of toe 3oth-3ist 
of May 1793, when he was provisionally appointed commandant- 
generu of toe armed forces of Paris by the council general of 
toe Commune. On the 31st of May he was one of the delegates 
from the Commune to toe Convention demanding the dissolution 
of toe Commission of Twelve and toe proscription of toe 
Girondists (^.v.), and he was in command of the insurrectionary 
forces of toe Commune during toe imeute of the 2nd of June 
(see French Revolution'). On the iith of June he resigned 
his command, declaring that order had been restored. On toe 
i3to he was impeadied in the Convention ; but the motion was 
not carried, and on the ist of July he was elected by toe Commune 
permanent commander of the armed forces of Paris. This 
position, which gave him enormous power, he retained until 
the revolution of the 9to Thermidor (July 27, 1794). His 
arrest was decreed ; but he had the genirale sounded and the 
tocsin rung, and tried to rescue Rolwspierre, who was under 
arrest in the hall of the ComitS de Sdreti Ginirale. Hanriot was 
himself arrested, but was rescued by his adherents, and hastened 
to the H6tel de Ville. After a vain attempt to organize resistance 
he fled and hid in a secluded yard, where he was discovered the 
next day. He was arrested, sentenced to death, and guillotined 
with Robespierre and his friends on the loth Tliermidor of the 
year II. (the 28to of July 1794). 

HANSARD, LUKE (1752-1828), English printer, was bom on 
toe 5to of July 1752 in St Mary’s parish, Norwich. He was 
educated at Boston grammar school, and was apprenticed to 
Stephen White, a Norwich printer. As soon as his apprenticeship 
had expired Hansard started for London with only a guinea in 
his pocket, and became a compositor in the office of John Hughs 
(1703^1771), printer to the House of Commons. In 1774 he was 
made a partner, and undertook almost the entire conduct of the 
business, which in 1800 came completely into his hands. On the 
admission of his sons the firm became Luke Hansard & So^. 
Among those whose friendship Hansard won in the exercise 
of his profession were Robert Orme, Burke and Dr Johnson ; 
while Person praised him as toe most accurate printer of Greek. 
He printed the Journals of (he House of Commons itord 1774 tffi 
his death. The promptitude and accuracy with which Hajis« 
printed parliamentary papers were often of the greatest serviH 
to government— notably on one occasion when toe pmof-sheets 
of the report of the Secret Committee on toe French Revoljrim 
were submitted to Pitt twciity-four hours after the draf^pM 
left his hands. On the unbn with Ireland in z8ox, t^ increase 
of parliamentary printing compelled Han^d to give up all 
private printing except when parliament was not sitting. He 
devised numerous expedients for reducing the expense of publish- 
ing the reports ; and in 1805, when his workmen struck at a time 
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of .great pressure^ ho and .his sons theniMilveS set to iv^ as 
compositon. . Luke HajMoid died on! ^ ayth: of October i8a&. 

Hw sen, Thomas CuaeoN HAifOARD (1776^1833)^ established 
a imess of his own iDiPatemoster Row, a^ b^^ain in 1803 to 
print the ParliameMaty Debars wbidi weere not Jit fint inde^ 
pendent reports, but were taken, from the newspapers, htubx 
1889 the debates were published by the Hansard PubUsbing 
Union Limited. T. C. ILmsard was tbefauthor of Typopaphia, 
an Histmcal Sketch of the Origin and Progress of 4 he Art of 
PrinHng (1825). The original budness remained in the hands 
of his younger brothers, James and Luke Graves Hansard 
(r777-i8«). The firm was prosecuted in 1:837 by John Joseph 
Stockwell for printii]^; by order of the House of Commons, in an 
official report of the inspector o( prisons, statement regarded by 
the plaintiff as libellous. Hansard sheltered himsen on ^ 
ground of privilege, but it was not until after much litigation 
that the security of printers of government reports was 
guaranteed by statute in 1840. 

HANSEATIC LBAGQB. It is impossible to assign any 
precise date for the beginning of the Hanseatic League or 
to name any single factor which explains the origin of that 
loose but effective federation of North German towns. Associ- 
ated action and . partial union among these towns can be 
traced back to the 13th century. In 1241 we find Lubeck and 
Hamburg ajpreeina to safeguard the important road connect- 
ing the Baltic and the North Sea. The first known meeting of 
the maritime towns,” later known as the Wendish group and 
including Lubeck, Hamburg, Lfipebuig, Wismar, Rostock and 
Stralsund, took place in 1256. The ^on towns, during the 
following century, were joining to protect their common interests, 
and indeed at this period town confederacies in Germany, both 
North and South, were $0 considerable as to call for the declara- 
tion against them in the Golden Bull of 1356. The decline of 
die imperial power and the growing opposition between the 
towns and the territorial princes justified these defensive town 
alliances, which in South (krmany took on a peculiarly political 
character. The relative weakness of territorial power in the 
North, after the fall of Henry the Lion of Saxony, diminished 
without however removing this motive for union, but the 
comparative immunity from princely aggression on land left 
tlie towns freer to combine in a stronger and more permanent 
union for the defence of their commerce by sea and for the 
control of the Baltic. 

While the political element in the development of the Hanseatic 
League must not be underestimated, it was not so formative 
as the economic. The foundation was laid for the growth of 
Carman towns along the southern shore of the Baltic by the great 
movement of German colonization of Slavic territory east of , the 
Elbe. This movement, extending in time from about the middle 
of the nth to the middle of the 13th century and carrying a 
stream of settlers and traders from the Northwest, resulted not 
only in the Germanization of a wide territory but in the extension 
of German influence along the sea-coast far to the east of actual 
territorial settlement. German trading towns, at the mou^ 
of the numerous streams which drain the North European plain, 
were stimulated or created by the unifying impulse of a common 
and long-continued advance of conquest and colonization. 

The impetus of this remarkable movement of expat^ion not 
only carried German trade to the East and North within the 
Baltic basin, but reanimated the older trade irom the lower Rhine 
region to Flanders and England in the West. Cologne and the 

E »halian towns, the most important of yrhich were Dortmund> 
and Milnster, had long controlled this commerce but now 
to feel the competition of the active traders of the Baltici 
opening up that direct communication by sea from the Baltic 
to jwestern Europe virhich became the essential feature m the 
of the League. The necessity of seeking protection from 
the sea-rovers and pirates who infested these waters during 
the whole period of Hanseatic supremacy, the legal customs, 
substantially alike in the towns of North Germany, which 
governed the groups of traders in the outlying trading posts# 
toe establishment of common factories, or ” counters ” (Komtors) 


at /these ;pomtii^ /adto aldhr^^ adanaister justicti^ aad: to 

tecoiie irarngpiivib^ toe ooaniuaity/cdGarn^ 
rHKid^. were acme of toe! unifyii^ infliiente srfaic^^ 
geadiM fdiBigtion taf toe League^ ! In ^toie century of energetic 
commercial: development befbre 1330 toe Geiman merchants 
abroad led the: wayi . r ; 

Geimans weto . early pushmg ai permanent settlers into the 
Scandinavian towns, and m Whfay^ on itoe island of Gothland^ 
^ Scandmavian centre of Baltic trade, equal rights as citizens 
in the town government were possessed by the German settlers 
u early as w beginning of toe i3to century. Thm also came 
into existence at Wisby tlie first association of German traders 
abroad, which unitad toe merchants of over thirty towns, 
from Cologne and Utrecht in the West to Reval in the East. 
We find the Gothland association making in 1229 a treaty with 
a Russian prince and securing privileges tor their branch trading 
station at Novgorod. According to toe ** Skra,” toe by-laws 
of the Novgorod branch, the four aldermen of the community 
of Germans, who among other duties held the keys of toe common 
chest, deposited in Wisby, were to be chosen from tfie merchants 
of toe Gothland assomtion and of the towns of Liibeck, Soest 
and Dortmund. The Gothland association received in 1237 
trading rights in England, and shortly after toe middle of the 
century it also secured privileges in Flanders. It legislated on 
matters relating to common trade interests, and, in toe case of 
the regulation of 1287 concerning shipwrecked goods, we find 
it imposing this legislation on the towns under the penalty of 
exclusion from the association. But with the extension of the 
East and West trade beyond the confines of the Baltic, this 
association by the end of the century was losing its position of 
leadership. Its inheritance passed to the grcdually forming 
union of towns, chiefly those known as Wendish, which looked to 
Lubeck as their head. In 1293 the Saxon and Wendish merchants 
at Rostock decided that all appeals from Novgorod be taken to 
Lubeck instead of to Wisby, and six years later the Wendish 
and Westphalian towns, meeting at Lubeck, ordered that the 
Gothland association should no longer use a common seal. 
Though Lut)eck’s right as court of appeal from the Hanseatic 
counter at Novgorod was not recognized by the general assembly 
of the League until 1373, the long-existing practice had simply 
accorded with the actud shifting of commercial power. The 
union of merchants abroad was beginning to come under the 
control of the partial union of towns at home. 

A similar and contemporary extension of the influence of the 
Baltic traders under Lubeck’s leadership may be witnessed in 
the West. As a consequence of the close commercial relations 
early existing between England and the Rhenish-Westphalian 
towns, the merchants of Cologne were the first to possess a. gild- 
hall in London and to form a 'Hiansa ” with the right of admitting 
other German merchants on payment of a fee. Tht charter of 
1226, however, by which Emperor Frederick II. created Lubeck 
a free imperial city, expressly declared that Lubeck citizens 
tracing in England should be free from toe dues imposed by 
the merchants of Cologne and should enjoy equal rights iuid 
privileges. In 1266 and 1267 the merchants of Hamburg and 
Lubeck received from Henry III. the right no establish their 
own hansas in London, like that of Cologne. The situation thus 
created led by 1282 to the coalescence, of the rival associations 
in the/' Gild-hall of tiie Germans,” but though toe Baltic traders 
had secured a recognized foothold in the enlarj^ed and imified 
organization, Cologne retained toe controlling intorest in the 
London settlement until 1476. Lubeck and Hamburg, howev^, 
dominated the German trade in the ports of the east coast, 
notably in Lynn and Boston/ while they we^ strong m tke 
organized trading settlements at York, Hull, Ipswich, Norwich, 
Yarmouth and Bristol. The counter at London, first called the 
Steelyard in a parliamentary petition of 1422, claimed jurisdiction 
over the other factories in Ei^land. 

In Flanders, also, the German merchants from toe West had 
long been trading, but here had later to endure not only toe 
rivalry but toe pre, -eminence oL those, from the, East. In rassf 
the first treaty privileges for German trade in Flanders 
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M«n 0{ litbedc and Hambuii; bewiing^t^ groi^ of alien merdiaats m and, as eteh, daimed tbe 

ifai pm ^yaid in thelaibirotiaiAMiOBtf exddsive cnjoyitient of the jprivil^es panted by the Onia 

at Broaes foof «r hVe of the sue ddenhbitistam choiea from AlirmtorM d 1303^ Their hig^y htrouied position in Eag^, 
tdtms^tdftiw Elbe, with Lflbedc steadily peedonunant The eontrastmg markedly with their Kfusal of trade facdities to the 
Germans rw^i“d the stai^ rights of Bfan^ ior a niimbeS of EngUdi in some of the Baltic towns and their evident policy of 
rotnm«tirie«, sudi ss wool, wox, fun, ooppeT aod fiWHif^md in monopoly in the Baltk tinde> incensed the English mercantile 
ration far this matsrid oontribation to the poWing eommereial classes, and doubtless influenced the increases in customs-duties 
of the town, they received in 1309 freedom ftom the which were regarded by the Germans os contrary to their treaty 
compulsory bre ^e"»e* wh& Bruges imposed/On foreign inea<* rights. Unsuccessful in obtaining redress from the English 
The impwf-niw and indepenifanoe of the German goweinment, the Gesman merchantt finally, in 1374, appoded 
trading settiementi dMoad was exemplified in the statstes of for aid to tiie home fawns, especially to Lflbeck. The result 
tile ^ tompany of German merchantt sit Bruges,’’ drawn up of Hanseatic repressntatioas was the confirmatuml^ Richard II. 
in 1347, where far the first time eppeiuM the pouping of towns in 1377 all their prsvfleps, which accorded them the pre- 
in three sections (the “ Drittel Hie W«ndish-Saxon> the feimitialtreatiaent they had claimed and became the foundation 
Pnissian-Westphalian, and thoee of Gothland and Livland! of the Hanseatic position in ^land. 

£v«n mom important than the assistance which the conoentra- In the meanwhile, the conquest of Wisby by Waldemar. IV. 
tion of the German trade vt Bruges gave to that leading mart of of Denmark in 1361 had disclosed his ambition for the pditkal 
European commerce was the service rendemd by the German control of the Butic. He was promptly opposed by an alliance 
countw (rf Bruges to the cause-of Hanseatic unity. Not memly of Hanse towns, led by Lubeck. The defeat of the Germans 
b eciM i s* of its central commercial position, but because of its at Bekingborg only called into being the stroi^ town and 
widtii of view, its political insight, and its constant uisistence on territorial alliance of 1^7, known as the Cologne Confederation, 
necessity of union, this counter played a leading part in and its final victory, with the peace of Strabund in 1370, which 
policy. It was more Hanse than the Hanse towns. gave for a limited period the four chief castles on the Sound into 
The last of the chief trading settlements, both in importance the hands of the Hanseatic towns, peatly enhanced the prestip 
and in date of organisation, was that at Berpn in Norway, of the League. 

where in 1343 the HOnseatics obtained special trade privileges. The assertion of Hanseatic influence m the two decades, 1356 to 
Scandinavia had early been sought for its copper and iron, its 1377, marks the zenith of the League’s power and the completion 
forest products and its valuable fisheries, especially of herring of the long process of unification. Uimer the pressure of com- 
at Schonen, but it was backward in its industrial development mercial and political necessity, authority was definitely trans- 
and its own commeicie had seriously declined in the 14th century, ferred from fae Hansas of merchants abroad to the Hansa of 
It had come to depend larply upcm the Germans for the import- towns at home, and tiie sense of unity had become such that in 
ation of all its luxuries and of many of its necessities, as well as 1380 a Lubeck official could declare that “ whatever touches 
far the exportation of its products, but replar trade with the one town touches all.” But even at the time when union was 
three kingdoms was confined for the most part to the Wendirii most important, this statement went further than the facts 
towns, with Lubeck steadily asserting an exclusive ascendancy, would warrant, and in the course of the following century it 
The fishing centre at Schonen was important as a market, though, became less and less true. Dortmund held aloof from the 
like Novprod, its trade was seasonal, but it did' not acquire the Cologne Confederation on the ground that it had no concern in 
position of a regularly organized counter, reserved alone, in the Scandinavian politics. It became, indeed, increasindy difficult 
North, for Berpn. The commercial relations with the North to obtain the support of the inland towns far a porky of sea- 
cannot be reguded as an important element in the union of the power in the Baltic. Coli^e sent no representatives to the 
Hanse towns, but the pographical position of the Scandinavian regular Hanseatic assemblies until 1383, and during the 15th 
countries, especially that of Denmark, commanding the Sound century its independence was frequently manifested. It rebelled 
which gives access to the Baltic, compelled a close attention to at the authority of the counter at Snips, and at the time of 
Scandinavian politics on the part of Liibeck and the League and the war with England (1469-1474) openly defied the League, 
thus by necessitating oombined political action in defence of In the East, the German Order, while enjoying Hanseatic 
Hanseatic sea-power exercised a unifying influence. privileges, frequently opposed the policy of the L^ue abroad. 

Eneigetic and successful though the scattered trading settle- and was only prevented by domestic troubles and its Hinterland 
ments had been in establishing German trade connexions and enemies from playing its own hand in the Baltic. After the fall 
in securing valuable trade privileges, the middle of the 14th of the order in 1467, the towns of Prussia and Livland, especially 
century found them powerless to meet difficulties arising from Dantzig and Rip, pursued an exclusive trade policy even against 
internal dissension and still more from the political rivalries their Huiseatic confederates. Lubeck, however, supported by 
and trade ieidougies of nascent nationalities. Planders became tlu Bruges counter, despite the disafiection and jealousy on all 
a battie-fieid in the great struggle between France and England, sides himpering and sometimes thwarting its eflorts, stood 
and the war of trade prohibitions led to infractions of the German steadfastly for union and the necessity . of obeimenoe to the decrees 
privileges in Bmps. An embarp on trade with Flanders, voted of the assemblies. Its headship of the Leape, hitherto tacitly 
m 1358 by a general assembly, resulted by 1360 in the full accepted, was definitely recognized in 1418. 
restoration of German privileges in Handers, but reduced the The govmiing body of the Hansa was the assembly of town 
counter at Bmges to an executive (»pn of a united town poUcy. representatives, the “ Hansetage,” held irregularly as oocasion 
It is worth noting that in a document connected with this action required at the summons of Liib^, and, with few exertions, 
the union of towns, borrowing the term from English usap, was attended but scantfly. The deleptes were bound instme- 
first called the “ German Hnnsa.” In 1361 representatives from tions from their towns and had to report home the deebions of 
Lfibtok and Wisby visited Novprod to recodify the by-kws the assembly far aoceptance or rejection. In 1469, the League 
of the counter and to admonish it that new statutes required declared that tiie English use of the terms " societas,” . “ col- 
the consent of Lflbeck, Wisby, Rip, Doipat and Reval. 'Ibis legium ” and V univeisitas ’’ was inappropriate to. so loose an 
action was confinned in 1366 1^ an assembly of the Hansa which orpziization. It preferred to" call itself a “ finna con{ederatio ” 
at the same time, on the occasion of a mgulation made by the far trade purposes only. It had no common seal, tiiough that 
Bruges counter and of statutes drawn up by the young Berpn of Lubeck was accepted, particularly by foteigqefa, in behalf 
oountBTj ordered that in future the approval of the towns must of the League. Disputes between the confedenMie towns were 
be obtained for all new regulations. brought i 6 t adjudication before the pneral assembly, but the 

The counter at London was soon farced to fallow the example League had no. recognized federal judiciary. . Liibeck, with the 
of the other countera ct Brups, Novgorod and &ipn. After counters abroad, watched over the execution of the measures 
the failure of the Italians, the Hansaat^ remained the stroatpst voted by the assembly, but there was no repkr administrative 

xn. 30 
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oi|p»izataQD. Money te amwon pui|K)M im trom 
time to timei ee necenity 4enisndeci|tby theimpoiitm on Jlaiiie 
meydbandise of pcmndaige dues, inii^uced in 1361, lefaile the 
oounteiB relied iqxar a small ie^ of like t»ture and upon fines 
to meet current needs. Even thia slento financial piOvision 
met with oppopition. The Germab Onwr in >1398 conrerted 
the Hanseatic poundage to a territorial^ tax ior its own purposes, 
and one of the chief causes for Ookjnie’s’disafiectioD a half* 
century later was the extension from fWideni to other parts of 
tte Netherlands of thtles^ made by the counter at Bruges, Since 
the an^rity of the League rested primarily on the morU support 
of its membm, allied in common trade iidsiests and acquiesdng 
in t^ able leadership of Litbeek, its only; means of compulsion 
was the **. Verhansung/ ' or exdhisbn of a reoaloittant town from 
the benefits of the trade privileges of the League. A conspicuous 
instance was the exclusion of Cologne from 1471 until its 
obedience in 1476, but the penalty hcul been earlier imposed, 
as in the case of Brunswick, on townP which overthrew their 
patrician governments. It was obviously, however, a measure 
to be used only in the ; last resort and with extreme reluctance. 

d^isive factor in determin^ membmhip in the Lmgue 
was the historical right of the citizens of a town to participate 
in Hanseatic privilejies abroad. At first the merchant Hansas 
had shared thme prwileges with almost any German merchant, 
and thus many little villages, notably those in Westphalia, 
ultimately claimed membership. * Later, under the Hansa of the 
towns, the struggle for the maintenance of a coveted position 
abroad led to a more exclusive policy. A few new members were 
admitted, mainly from the westernmost sphere of Hanseatic 
infioence, but membership was refused to soiUe important 
applicants. In 1447 it was voted that admission be granted 
only by unanimous consents No complete list of members was 
ever drawn up, despite frequent requests from foreign powers. 
Contemporaries usually spoke of 70, 72, 73 or 77 memb^s, and 
perhaps the list is complete with Daenell's recent count of 72, 
but the obscurity on so vital a point is significant of the 
amorphous character of the organization. 

The towns of the League, stretching from Thom and Krakow 
on the East to the towns of die Zuider Zee on the West, and from 
Wisby and Reval in the North to Gottingen in the South, were 
arranged in groups, following in the main ^e territoriBl divisions. 
Separate assemblies were held in the groups for the discussion 
both of local and Hanseatic afiairs, and gradually, but not fully 
until the ifith century; the groups became recognized as the lowest 
stage of' Hanse or^ization. The further grouping into 
“ lairds,” later “ Quarters,’* under head^^torWns, was also more 
emphasized in that century. 

In the 15th centu^ the League, with increasing difficulty, 
held a defensive position against the competition of strong rivals 
and new trade-routes. In England the inevitable oormict of 
interests between the new mercantile power, growing conscious 
of its natioiial strength, and the old, standing insistant cm the 
letter of its privileges, was postponed by the factional discord 
out of which the Hansa in 1474 dextefrdusly snatched a renewal 
of its rights; Under Elizabeth, however, tlie English Merchant 
Adventurers could finally rejoice at the withdraw^ of privileges 
from the Msmseatics and their concession to England, in return 
for the retention of the Steelyard, of a factory in Hamburg. In 
the Netherlands the Hanseatios clung to their posviion in Bruges 
until 2540, while trade was migrating to the ports of Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. By the peace of Coj^hagen in 1441, after the 
unsuccessful war of tibe League wim Holland, the attempted 
monopoly of the Bahic was mken, and, though the Hanseatic 
trade regidations were mamtaancri on paper, the Dutch with 
their latger ships increased their nold on the herring firiieries, 
the French salt trade, and the Baltic grain trade. Eor the 
KuSsmn trade: new competitors were ememng in southern 
Germisiy. The Hanseatic embargo agalinst Bruges from 1451 
to 1457, its kter war and embargo against EngMi^, the TutlciA 
advance closing lihe Italian Blsiok Sea trade wim southern Russia, 
aQ were ut 3 »ed by Nuremberg and ita HiHbws to secure a land- 
trade outside the sphere of Hanseatic influence. The laits of 


Leqpzig asid Frankfovb^ importance as Novcoiud^ 

the stroimhoki of Hanse trade in the Emt, was weakened by 
the attaeb of inaa ini. Tlie dosihgiof the Novgorod .pounttf 
m Z494 wsa due not oidy to the development Pf the Ruaw 

but t6 the exclusive Henseatic pdipy which had stimulated the 
openmg d ooihpetiiig trade < 

Withm: thf League . itself tacreasing testiveness was shown 
under the restrictions of its trade policy. At the Hanseatic 
assembly of 1469, Dantsk, Hamburg and Bsudau opposed the 
mamtenaiioe of a oom^ory staple at Bruges in me face of 
the new conditions peoaue^ bv a widening commerce and tnoie 
advantageous markets, tomplaint was made of South German 
competition in the Netherlands. Those in the Kansa^” pro- 
tested Breslau, '"are fettered and must dedine and those oo&de 
ihe Hansa are free and prosper.-’ By 1477 even Lfibeck had 
become convinced that a continuance of effort to maintain 
the compulsory staple against Holland was futile and should he 
abandoned^ while it was found impossible to enforce ttn 
staple or to close the Sound against the jDutoh, other features 
of the monopolistic system of trade regulations were still 
It was forbidden to admit an outsider .to portnersh^ or to 
co-ownership of ships, to trade in non-Hanseatic goods, to buy 
or sell on credit in a foreign mart or to enter into contracts for 
future delivery. The trade of foreigners outside the gates of 
Hanse towns or with others than Hanseatics was forbidden 
in 1417, and in the Eastern towns the retail trade of strangers 
was strictly limited. The whole system was designed to suppress 
^ <^petition of outsiders, but the divergent interests of 
individuals and towns, the pressure of competition and changing 
commercial conditions, in part the reactionary chaiacter 
the legislation, made enforcement difficult. The measures were 
those of the late-medieval town economy applied to the wide 
region of the German Baltic trade, but not sujqiorted, as was 
the analogous mercantilist system, by a strong central govern^* 
ment. 

Among the factors, economic, geographic, political an(|g|bcW, 
which combined to bring about the decline of the^|i|||Meatie 
League, none was probably more influential tlyisoMm 
of a German politick power comparable in unityjMa^ergy with 
those of France and England, which could gjpell particularism 
at home, and abroad maintain in its vigourin trade which these 
towns had developed and defended witwheir imperfect uniem. 
Nothing was to be expected from tUMfecUning £m{^. . StiU 
less was any co-operation possibkkpween the towns and the 
territorial princes. The fatal rejft of conflict between town 
autonomy and territorial powepmd been taught in 
'Fhe Hanseatics regarded thf|;^mces with a growing and ex- 
aggerated fear and found |bme relief in the fexmation in 141^ 
of a thrice-renewed alUince, known as the “ Tohopesate,” 
a(punst princely aggression. But no territorial power bad as yet 
arisen in Nortii Gennany capable of subjugating and utiha^ 
the towns, though it could detach the inlaixl towi^ from the 
League. The last wars of the League with, the Scanditiaviaii 
powers in the i6th century, which left it shorn of many of its 
pmileges and oFany pretension to control of the Baltic baain, 
eliminated it as a factor in the later strug^ of the Thirty Years’ 
War for that oontroL At an assembly of 1629, Lffbeck,» Bremen 
and Hamburj^ were entrust with the task of safeguarding the 
general Welfare, and after an effort to revive the league in the 
last general assembly of 2669, these three towns were left alone 
to preserve the name and small inheritance of the Hansa wbkk 
in Gennany’s disunion had ufdield the honour of her commerce. 
Under their poxytection, the three remaining counters lingered en 
until their bualdinge wem sold at Bergen in 1775, LmidoA in 
185a and at Antwerp in 2863. 
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HOhlbaum, K. Knnze unO W. Stein (20 vols., Halle and tapng, 
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Archive iies secktsmOm jt^hMdeHs (vdfi. x and x, 
2896^0903) ; HafutssSa <kischiehiibiaM^ (14 Vds., i87X-X9d8^. AH 
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Brigge in Flaniefn (Berlin, t8^) ; H. Bogge, 2>er Stapetzwang des 
hansSsohen Km^s eu BfUgge tM flinjMehnten JahrhimdiH (laei, 
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HANSBH^ PETBII AllBill!llft(i795^x674)) Danish astronomer, 
was boni on the Sth of December 1795, Tondern, in the duchy 
of Schleswig. The son of a goldsmi^, he leamed the trade of a 
watchmaker at Flex^buig, and exercised it at Berlin and Tondem, 
c8t8-iS2o. He had, however, lon^ been a student of science ; 
and Dr Dircks, a i^sician practising at Tondern, prevaBed 
with his father to send him in zSso to Copenhagen, where he 
won the patronage of H. C Schumacher, and attracted the 
personal notice of King Frederidr VI. The Danish survey was 
then in progress, and he acted as Schumacher’s assistant in work 
connected with it, chiefly at the new observatory of Altona, 
X631-1825. Thence he passed on to Gotha as director of the 
Seebcrg observathiy ; nor could he be tempted to relinquish 
the post by successive invitations to replace F. G. W. Struve at 
Dorpat in 1829, and F. W. Bessel at Konigsberg in 1847. 
problems of gravitational astronomy engaged the chief part of 
Hansen’s attention. A research into the mutual perturbations of 
Jupiter and Saturn secured for him the prize of the Berlin 
Academy in 1830, and a memoir on cometary disturbances was 
crowned by the Paris Academy in 1S50. In 1838 he published 
a revision of the lunar theory, entitled Fundamenta nova investi- 
gationis, &c., and the improved Tables of the Moon based upon 
it were printed in 1857, at the expense of the British goverimsent, 
their merit being further recognized by a grant of £1000, and by 
their immediate adoption in the Nautical Almanac , and other 
Ephemerides. A theoretical discussion of the disturbances 
embodied in ’them (still familiarly known to lunar experts as 
the DaHegung) appeared in the Abhandlungen of the Saxon 
Academy of Sciences in 1862-1864. Hansen twice visited England 
and was ^ce (in 1842 and t 8 ( 5 o) the recipient of tfie Royal 
Astronomical Society’s gold medal. He communicated to that 
society in 1847 an able paper on a long-period lunar inequality 
{Metnoifi Roy. Astr. Society, xvi. 46^), a^d in 1854 
moon^s figure, advocating the mistaken hypothesis of ks deforma- 
tion fey a huge elevation directed towards the earth (lb. xxiv. 
29). He was awarded the Copley medal by the Royal Society 
in 1850, and feis Solar Tables, compiled with the aaristaoce of 
Christian Olufseh, appeared in 1854. Hansen gave in 18541110 
first intimation that the accepted distance df the sun was too 
great by some mfllbns of miles (Manrt. Notites R(yy. Asir. Soc. 
XV. 9), the error of J. F. Bndee^s result having been rendered 
evident through his investigation of a lunar inequality. ' He died 
on the rSth of March 187^, at the new observatory in the town 
of Gotha, ^erected under inS care in 1857, 

yierMjahrsschrilt astfg (lesellshhaft, x. 133; Month. Notices 
Society, xacxv. 1:68 ; Free. Roy g Society, xxv. p: v. ; R. 
W<df, Qeschichte dee A sUeonomie, p. 326; Wdchenstdieift jUr Astro- 
of e^rly years fty E. Heis) ; AJhiemem 
dev^che Btographte (C^ Bru^s). (aTU. C|.) 

^ ^ of British India^ ia the, Hum district of the 

Pui^^, on a Iwch of the Western Juipna ca^, with a station 

m. E. 0^ Hissar. 

Hansi is one of the mont afucient towns m 
northern India, the former capital of the tract called Hat^a. 


iAj the end of the i8th centmy it was the headquaimn of the 
heWMS Irish adydnturer Geoige Thomas ; ftcun 1803 to 1857 
it iWPS a British oantomnent, and it became the scene of a 
mofrierpus outbieidc during the A minad fort overlooks 

the town, which is stiU surrounded by a high brick wall, with 
hastihns and loop boles. It is a centre of local trade, with 
fsori^ies for ginning and prsaaing cotton. 

HAHMMI* 4O8BIII AlAy 810 S(i 8 o 3 -x 88 s'), English architect 
and mveirtor, was hosn in York op the 26th of October 1803. 
Showing an aptitude fgf designing and construction, he was taken 
fwm bis father’s jowieW shop and apprenticed to an architect 
in York, and# by 1831, his designs for die Birmingham town hail 
, were acoeptsd and followed — to his financial undoing, as he had 
become bond for the buiMers* In 1834 he registered the design 
of a ^‘Patent Safety Cab,” and subsequently sold the patent 
to a company for £io,oeo, which, however, owing to the 
company’s financial mfficsulties, was never paid. The haasom 
cab as improved by subsequent alterations, nevertheless, took 
and hek) the fancy of the public. There was no back seat for the 
driver in the original design, and there is little beside the sus- 
pended axle and large wheels in the modem haasom to recall 
the early ones, In 1834 Hansom founded the Builder newspaper, 
but was compelled to retire from this enterprise owing to in- 
sufficient capital. Between 1854 and 1879 he devoted himself 
to architecture, designing and erecting a great number of 
important buildings, private and public, including churches, 
schools and convents for the Roman Catholic church to which 
he belonged. Buildings from his designs are scattered all over 
the United Kingdom, and were even erected in Australia and 
South America. He died in London on the 29th of June 1882. 

HANSON, NR RICHARD DAVIES (1805-1876), chief iustioe 
of South Australia, was born in London on the 6th of December 
1805. Admitted a solicitor in 1828, be practised for some rime 
in ^ndon. In 1838 he went with Lord Durham to Canada as 
aasistant-commissioner of inquiry into crown lands and immi- 
gration. In 1840, on the death of Lord Durham, whose private 
secretary he had been, he settled in Wellington, New Zealand. 
He there acted as crown prosecutor, but in 1846 removed to 
South Australia. In 1B51 he was appointed advocate-general 
of that colony and took an active share in the passing of many 
iraportont measures, such as the first Education Act, the District 
Qmncili Act of 1B52, and the Act of 1856 which granted con- 
stitutional government to the colony. In 1856 and again from 
1857 to i860 he was attomey-igencral and leader of the govern- 
ment. In 1861 he was appointed chief justice of the supneme 
court of South Australia and was knighted in 1869. He died 
in Australia on the 4th of March 1876. 

HANBTBBN, CHURTOnBER (1784-1873), Norwegian astro- 
nomer and physiciat, was born at Christiania, on the 26th of 
September 1784. From the catliedral school he went to the 
umversity at Copenl^en, where first law and afterwards 
mathematics formed his main study. In 1806 he taught mathe- 
matics in the gymnasium of Frederiksborg, Zeeland, and in the 
following year he began the inquiries in tcirestrial ma^etism 
with which his name is especially associated. He took in 181 e 
the prize of the Danish Royal Academy of Sdences for his reply 
to a question on the magnetic axes. Appointed lecturer in 1814, 
he was in 18x6 imsed to the chair of astronomy . ahd applied 
mafhemaitics in the university of Christiania. In 1819 he pub- 
lished a volume of researches cm terrestrial magnetism, which was 
trandated into German fey P. T. Hanson, under ihe title of 
Untersuchungen itker den Mag^etismus ier Erde, with a supple- 
ment contaming .Beohachtungen der Abweichung und Ntigung 
der Magneinadel and an atlas. By the rules there framed for 
the otM^ation of magnetical phenomena Hansteen hoped to 
accumulate analyses for determining the number and position 
of the magnetic poles of the earth. In piueaOrition of his 
researches he travelled over Finland and the greater part of his 
om> coimitry.; and m< 9828-1830 he undeiTitook, in company 
withG. A* E^i^,andwitjh the co-ppera^ionof Russia, a geyern- 
meat mission to Weateni Siberia. A narrative of the expedition 
voon 9 i,ppmed{Reise-Erinmrungeu ausSibm^^^ 1854 ; Soufuiemrs 
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Sun vdyage in Sibkie, i8jf7) ; but the chie&wotk wais'hot issued 
till 1863 {Resultaie fnagnekschef BebbachiUngen, &c.): Shbli^ly 
after the return of tbd missioni an obseilratoty was erected in 
the park of Christiania (183^)^ and Haiisteeh was appointed 
director. On hie representation a ma^etic observatory aw 
added in 1839. In 1835-18^ he published text-books on. 
geometry and mechanics ; and in 1843 he wrote his DisguifiHmes 
de mutatimibus quas patitur dcusf fHagnSkk'ai, &c. 

He also contributed various papers to different sci^tific journals^ 
especially the Magazin for Noiurvidenskabimi, of whiCh ^he 
became joint-editor in 1823; He superintended the trigono- 
metricai and topographical survey of Norway, begun in 1837. 
In x86i he retired active work, but still pursu^ his studies, 
hli Observations de Vinclination ma^tiiqiM and Sur les variations 
siculaires du tnagnitisme appearing in 1865. He died at 
Christiania on the xith of April 1873. 

HAIITHAWADDYt a district in the Pegu division of Lower 
Burma, the home district of Rai^oon; from which the town 
was detached to make a separate district in x88o. It has an area 
of 3023 sq. m., with a population in 190X of 484,811, showing an 
increase of 22 % in the decade. Hanthawaddy and Henzada 
are the two most densely populated districts in the province. 
It consists of a vast plain stretching up froni the sea between 
the To or (liina Bakir mouth of the Irrawaddy and the Pegu 
^'omas. Except the tract lying between the Pegu Yomas on 
the cast and the Hlaiiig river, the country is intersected by 
numerous tidal creeks, many navigable by latge boats and some 
by steamers. The headquarters of the district are in Rangoon, 
which is also the sub-divisional headquarters. The second 
sub-division has its headejuarters at Insein, where there are 
large railway works. Cultniation is almost wholly confined to 
rice, but there are many vegetable and fruit gardens. 

HANUKKAH, a Jewish festival, the “ Feast of Dedication ” 
(<'f. John X. 22) or the ** F^cast of the Maccabees,” beginning 
on the 25ih day of the ninth month Kislev (December), of the 
Hebrew ec(?lesiasticttl vear, and lasting eight days. It was 
instituted in 165 n.c. m commemoration of, and thanksgiving 
for, the purification of the temple at Jerusalem on this day by 

i udas Maccabaeus after its pollution by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
ing of Syria, who in x68 b.c. set up a pagan altar to Zeus 
Olympius. The Talmudic sources say that when the perpetual 
lamp of the temple was to be relighted only one flask of holy oil 
sufficient for the day remained, but this miraculously lasted 
for the eight days (cf. the legend in 2 Macc. i. x8). In memory 
of this the Jews burn both in synagogues and in houses on the 
first night of the festival one light, on the second two, and so on 
to the end (so the Hillolites), or vice versa eight lights on the 
first, and one less on each succeeding night (so the Shanlmaites). 
From the prominence of the lights the festival is also known as 
the “ Festival of Lights ” or “ Illumination ” {Talmud), It is 
said that the day chosen by Judas for the setting up of the new 
altar was the anniversary of that on which Antiochus had set 
up the pagan altar ; hence it is suggested (e.g. by Wellhausen) 
that the 25th of Kislev was an old pagan festival, perhaps the 
day of the winter solstice. 

For further details and illustrations of I^anukkah lamps see 
Jewish Kneyc,, s.v, 

HANUMAN, in Hindu mytholc^y, a monkey-god, who forms a 
central figure in the Ramayma, Me was the child of a nymph by 
the god of the wind. His exploits, as the ally of Rama ^incarna- 
tion of Vishnu) in the latter's recovery >of his wife Sita from the 
clutches of the demon Ravana, include the bridging of the 
straits between India and Ceylon with huge boulders carried 
away from the Himalayas. He is the leader of a host of monkeys 
who aid in these supernatural deeds. Teifiples in his honour are 
frequent throughout India. 

HANWAY, loRAS (17x2-1786), English traveller and philan-, 
thropist, was bom at Portsmouth in 17 12. While still a child, 
his father, a victualler, died, and the family moved to London. 
In X729 Jonas was apprenticed to a merchant in Lisbon. In 
X743, after he had b<^n some time in business for himself in 
i^I^ndon, he became a partner with Mr Dingtey, a merchant in 


St Pet^bkirgv and in this way wps I^ to ttavel in Russia, and 
Pexitut. : Lisavmg St f et^burg oh the xdth of Sepfembi^ 1743, 
add pwmj^ south by Moscow, taante;^ and Astrakhan, he 
embarked on the Caspian on the 22nd of November, and acrived 
at Astrabad on the xSth Of December. Here his goods were 
seized by Mphamnted Hassan Beg, add it was pidy after great 
privations that be r^hed the camp of Nadir Sbahji under 
protection he recovered most (85 %) of his property. Hb 
return journey was embarrassed by sickness (at Resht), by 
attacks from pirates, and by six weeks* quarantine; and he 
only reappeared at St Petersburg on the 1st of January ,1745. 
He again left the Russian capital on the 9th of July 1750 and 
travelled through Germany and Holland to England (28th of 
October). TTie rest of his life was mostly spent in London, 
where the narrative of his travels (publish^ in 1753) soon made 
him a man of note, and where he devoted himself to philanthropy 
and good citizenship. In 1756 he founded the Marine Society, 
to keep up the supply of British seamen ; in 1758 he became a 
governor of the Foundling, and established the Magdalen, 
hospital; in 1761 he procured a better system of parochial 
birth^-registration m London ; and in 1762 he was ap^inted a 
commissioner for victualling the navy (loth of July) ; this office 
he held till October 1783. He died, unmarried, on the 5th of 
September 1786. He was the first Londoner, it is said, to cony 
an umbrella, and he lived to triumph over all the hackney 
coachmen who tried to hoot and hustle him down. He attacked 
“ vail-giving,** or tipping, with some temporary success ; by 
his onslaught upon tea-drinking he became involved in con- 
troversy with Johnson and Goldsmith. His last efforts were on 
behalf of little chimney-sweeps. His advocacy of solitary 
confinement for prisoners and opposition to Jewish naturaliza- 
tion were more questionable instances of his activity in social 
matters. 

Hanway left .seventy-four printed works, mostly pamphlets ; 
the only one of litcra^ importance is the Historical Account of 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea^ with a Journal of Travels^ &c. 
(tx>ndon, 1 753). On his life, sec also Pugh, Remarkable Quurrences 
in the Life of Jonas Hanway (London, 1787) ; Gentlem^^jfftagaziney 
vol. xxxii. p, 342: vol. Ivi. pt. ii. pp. 812-814, 1090,7143-1144; 
vol. Ixv. pt. ii. pp. 721-722, 834-835 : Notes and Queries^ ist series, i. 
436. ii. 25; 3ra senes, vii. 31 1 ; 4th aeries, viii. 416, 

HANWEL^ an urban district in the Brentford parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, lof m. W. of St Paul's cathedral, 
London, on the river Brent and the Great Western railway. Pop. 
(1891) 6139; (1901) 10,438. It ranks as an outer residential 
suburb of London. The Hanwell lunatic asylum of the county of 
London has been greatly extended since its erection in 1831, and 
can acconunodate over 2500 inmates. The extensive cemeteries 
of St Mary Abbots, Kensington, and St George, Hanover Square, 
London, are here. In the churchyard of St Mary's church was 
buried Jonas Hanwe^y (d. 1786), traveller, philanthropist, and 
by repute, introducer of the umbrella mto England. The 
Roman Catholic Convalescent Home for women and diildren 
was erected in 1865. Before the Norman period the manor of 
Hanwell belonged to Westminster Abbey. 

HAFARANDA (Finnish Haaparanta, Aspen Shore”), a 
town of Sweden in the district {ldn\ of Morbotten, at the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, Pop. (1900) 1568. It lies about i} m. 
freon the mouth of the Torne river, on the frontier with Russia 
(Finland), opposite the town of Tornetl which has . belonged 
.to Russia smee 1809. The towns are divided by a marshy 
channel, formerly the b^ of the Tome, but the main stream 
is now east of the Russian tewn. Haparanda was founded in 
iSx2, and at first bore the name of Karljohannstad., It received 
its municipal constitution in 1842. Sliipbuildiii^ is prosecuted. 
Seagoing vessels load and unload at Salmio, 7 m. from 
Haparanda. Since 1859 the town has been seat of an im- 
portant meteorologicid station. Annual mean temperature, 
32-4® Fahr. ; ^February 16*5 ^ ; July ^*8®. Rainfdl, in. 
annually. Ujj the Tome Valley (54 m.) is the hill Avi^a, 
whither pilgnmages were formerly made in order to stahd 
in the light of the sun at midnight on St John’s day 
(June 34). 
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HAPLOD^IU (so called by JLaokesiter), Qpm called Archiaa- 
)ielida (}latschek)j the name pFoyisionally givjen to^ a number of 



Fig. I. 


A, Polygordius iicapnlitanus, 
(From Fraipont.) 

B, Transverse section of Pofy* 
gordius. (From Fraipont.) 

C, Trochophore of Polygordius^ 
and D, later stage of the same, 
showing the development of the 
trunk. (From Hatschek.) 

Dorsal view of Dinophilus 
tasuiaius* 

Ff Male apparatus of the same 
(From Harmer.) 
a. Anus, 
ap, Apical organ. 

Coelom. 

c.e, Ciliated pit. 

c. /, Cutide. 

d. Vy Dorsal vessel. 


A, “ Head kidney," with 
second nephriaium just 
below it, 

1, Intestine. 

l. m. Longitudinal muscles. 

m, Mouth. 

m.c, Muscular pharyngeal organ. 
iN.p, Male pore, 
fi, ‘ Ncphi^um. 
o.m, Oblique muscles, 
ov, Ovary. 

P, Penis. 

pr, Prototroch. 

pt, r^ostomial tentacle* 

spf Sperm-sac. 

spd, Sperm-duct. 

Stomach. 
tf Testes. 
tr, Trunk segment. 
tt, Telotroch. 

Ventral nerve cord. 

T;.e, Ventral vessel. 


gyp. 

ep, BiMdermis. 
g-f, Genital funnel. 

interesting lowly-organised miurine wonnSi whose affinities are 
very doubtful (see Chaxtofooa). Polygariius 9xid ProtodrOus 


\ 1^ in sandi biifcwhile the fmrmer moves by means of the contrao 
tion of its bo(fy*^U muscles^ Pfotodrilus can progress by tlie 
j action of the b^ds of cilia surrounding its segments, and of the 
longitudinal ciliated ventral groove. Saccocirrus, which also 
Jives, in sand> and more closely resembles tl\e Polychaeta, has 
th^ughout the greater length of its body on each segment a 
pair of small uniramous parapodia Ideating a bunch of simple 
setae. No other member of the group is known to have any 
trace of setae or parapodia at any stage of development. 

These three genera have the following characters in common. 
The body is composed, of a large number of segments ; the pro- 
stomium bears a pair of tentacles; the nervous system consists 
of a brain and longitudinal ventral nerve cords closely connected 
with the epidermis (without distinct ganglia) » widely separated in 
I Saccociffus. closely approadmated in Proiodrilus, fused together 
in Polygordius ; the coelom is well developed, the septa are distinct, 

I and the dorsal and ventral longitudinal mesenteries arc complete ; 

' the nephridia are simple, and open into the coelom. Polygordius 
I differs from Protodrilus and Saccocinus in the absence of a distinct 
suboesophageal muscular pouch, and in the absence of a peculiar 
closed cavity in the head region, which is especially well developed 
in SaceocirruSf and probably represents the specialised coelom of 
the first segment. Moreover, m Saccocirrus the genital organs, 

J 9 



Fig, 2. — Diagram of a transverse section of Saccocirrus showing 
on tho left side the organs in a genital segment of a male, and on 
: the right side the organs in a genital segm(‘ut of a female. (From 
Goodrich.) 

I 

present in the majority of the trunk segments, have l>ecome much 
complicated (fig. 2). In the female there is in every fertile seg- 
ment a pair of spermathecac opening at the nephridiopores. In 
; the male there are a right and a left protnisible penis in every 
■ genital segment, into which opens the nephridium and a sperm-sac. 

I The wide funnels of the nephridia of this region arc possibly of 
i coclomic origin. 

Dinophilus is a free-swimming form without tentacles, and with 
segmental bands of cilia (fig. i). The parasitic Histriodvilus (Histrio- 
bdella) feeds on the eggs of the lobster. It resembles Dinophilus 
in the possession of a ventral pliaryngeal pouch (which bears teeth 
in Histriodrilus only], the small number of segments, and absence 
of distinct septa, the absence of a vascular system, the presence of 
distinct ganglia on the ventral nerve cords, and of small nephridia 
which do not appear to open internally. Histriodrilus resembles 
Saccocirrus in the possession of two posterior adhesive processes, 
and to some extent in the stmcturc', of the complex genital organs, 
which, however, are restricted to a single segment. In Dinophilus 
there is also only a single pair of genital ducts behind ; and m the 
male there are sperm-sacs and a 'median ])enis. In some species of 
Dinophilus there is pronounced sexual dimorphism (the male being 
small and without gut) as in the Rotifera. The resemblance of 
Dinophilus to the Rotifera is, however, (^iiitc superficial, and the 
general structure of this genus with distinct traces of segmenta* 
tion, especially in the embryo, points to its close affinity, if not to 
Pojygoraius in particular, at all events to the Annelida. 

Ths^t Polygordius^ Protodrilus and Saccocirrus are on the whole 
primitive forms, and related to each other, there can lie little 
doubt, but their place amongst the Annelida is difficult to deter- 
mine. The development of Polygordius alone is well known, having 
been studied by Hatschek, Fraipont and others. The larva (fig. i, 
C and D) is a t3rpical but very specialized form of trochophore, 
provided with a branching nephridium bearing solenocytes. The 
trunk develops on the lower surface of the di^-like larva, which 
undergoes a more dr less sudden metamorphosis into the young 
worm (fig. i). There appears to be little either in the developmcmt 
or in the structure of the H^lodrili to warrant' the view held ly 
Hatschek and Fraipont that Polygordius and Protodrilus are exceed- 
ingly primirive forms, ancestral to the whole group of seta-baring 
I Annelids ((^gocluMka, Folychaeta, Hinidinea and Echluroidea), 


HAPtHa^l^AKALD 


WhatK^ver tnay be the ccMUtlttsidn &s t0 Dino^ 

pkitus bjiA Hirtriodriius^ it wo^nin only reaap^iibie to ounpoie tbat 
Palygordius and Protodrilmf $o far irom rcpr^ntiitf ;a .in^ in the, 
phylogeny pf the AnneUdA be/ore setae wefo developed, fiive lost 
tlie seta^, Which are ah^dy in a reduced State In Snccociffus, 

AuTHOitiTnM. — KAtsehok, Btudien x. Bntw; der Atmelideii/^ 

Afb, Zool. Inst. Wien, voL i., i^8 Fmtodrilus/* ibid. vtA. m. 
(1881); Fraippttt, “Le Genre Pcdygordius/' Faunoi , JPfera 
Qolfes V. N$ap$U, xiv.. 1867 ; WeldoiL 5 inQpbilu 8 gigas/* Quarif 
Journ. Micf, Set. vol. xxvn., 1886; Hanxter. DinCpnflus,** 

Mar. Biol. K.S. vdl. i.. 1889; Sdhhniewitich, ‘nSritWiclcl. dee 
Dinophilus,** Zeit. f. wiss^ ZooL voL Ibc, 1895; Korachdlt, **Ober 
Bau n* Entti*. dee THnopkUuSi'* ZsiU f, wits. Zool. vol. xxxvii., 
1882 j Foettinger, Histriobdella/* Arch. Biol. vol. V.^ 1684; 
Goodrich, ** On Saccocimia/' Quart. JousH. Mier. SU. vol. xUv.j 
190k. (E.S.G.) 

SAPTARA (lit. ctmclusionS, the Hebrew title given to the 
prophetic lessons with whicn the ancient Sjrn^ogue service 
concluded. In the time of Christ these prophetic lessons were 
already in vogue, and Christ himself read the lessons and dis« 
coufsed on them in the synagogues of Galilee. In the modern 
.syhiSji|(ogue these readihgs from the prophets are regularly 
included in the ritual of Sabbaths, festivals and aonie other 
occasions. 

A list of the current lessons is given in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vol. vi. pp. 13O-137. (I. A.) 

HAPUR, a town of British India in the Meerut district of the 
United Provinces, 18 m. S. of Meerut Pop. (J901) 47,796. 
It is said to have been founded in the loth century, and was 
granted by Sindhia to his French general Perron at the end 
of the 18th century. Several fine groves surround the town, 
but the wall and cUtch have fallen out of repair, and only 
the names of the five gates remain. Considerable trade is 
carried on in sugar, grain, cotton, timl>er, bamboos and brass 
utensils. 

HARA-KIRI (Japanese hafa, belly, and kiti^ cutting), self- 
disembowclment, primarily the method of suicide permitted 
to offenders of the noble class in feudal Japan, and later the 
national form of honourable suicide. Hara-kiri lias been often 
translated ns “ the happy dispatch ** in confu.sion with a native 
euphemism for the act. More usually the Japanese themselves 
speak of hara-kiri Iiy its Chinese synonym. Seppuku. Hara-kiri 
is not an aboriginal japanese custom. It was a growth of 
medieval militarism, the act probably at first being prompted 
by the desire of the noble to escape the humiliation of falling 
into an enemy’s hands. By the end of the 14th century the 
custom had become a much valued privilege, being formally 
established as such under the Ashi-Kaga dynasty. Hara-kiri 
was of two km(^, obligatory and voluntary. The first is the 
more ancient. An official or noble, who had broken the law 
or been disloyal, received a message from the emperor, couched 
always ih s}mpatlietir and graciobs tones, courteously intimating 
that he must die. The mikado usually sent a jewelled dagger 
with which the deed might t)e done. The suicide had so many 
days allotted to him by immemorial custom in which to make 
di^ified preparations for the ceremony, which Was attended by 
the utmost formalfty. In his own baronial hall or in a temple 
a dnls 3 or 4 in. from the ground was constructed. Upon this 
was kid a rug of red felt. The suicide, clotiied in his ceremonial 
dress as an hereditary noble, and accompanied by his second or 
** Kaishaku,’’ took his place on the mat, the officials and his 
friends ranging themselves in a semicircle round the dais. After 
a minute's prayer the weapon was handed to him with many 
obeisances by Ate mikado’s representative, and he then made a 
public confession of his fault. He then stripped to the waist. 
Every movement in the grim ceremony was governed Igr 
precedent, and he had to tuck his wide slaves un^ his knees 
to pirevent himself faUHng backwards, for a Japanese noble 
must die falling forvrard. A moment latet he plunged the dagger 
into his stomach below the waist on the lett side, drew it across 
to the right and, turning it, gave a dight' cut upward. At the 
same momeht the Kaishaku who crooked at Iw friend^ side^, 
leaping up, brought his sWoM down On the outetmtehed neck^ 
At the conclu^oh of the ceremony tile bloodstained di^er W^ 
taken to the mikado as a proof of Ae consumasat^ of uSt heroic 


act. The peiformatice of hara-kiri tarried with it Seft^in 
privflsMS. If It was by oMSf of tfte mikado half offfy of a 
traitors property was forfeited to the state. If the growings 
of conscience drove the disloyal noble to voluntary suicide, his 
dishonour whs w^ked ootjp hk family inherited all his 
fortune. / 

Volud^tary liara^lari wAs^the" reft^lWlJmen rendered desperate 
by private misfortunes> of Wgs coiwiitted from loydty to a dead 
superior, or as a protest agaiiisjlf wfiat was deemed a fake national 
policy. ^ Thk; voluntary suicide still survives, a characteristic 
case be^ that of Lieutenant Tafceyoshi who in 1891 gave himself 
the ’’ in front of the graves of his ancestors at Tdkyo 

as a protest against what fie .cc^deved the (Wimmal lethargy 
of the government in not tokir^ precautions against possible 
Russian encroachments to the north of Japani In the Russo- 
Japanese War, when faced by defeat at Vladivostock, the officer 
in command of the troops on the transport “ Kinshu Maru ” 
committed hara-kiri. Hara-kiri has not been uncommon among 
women, but in them case the mode .is by cutting the throat. 
The popularity 0! this self-immolation is testified to by the 
fact that for centuries no fewer than 1500 hara-kiriS are said 
to have taken place annually, at least half being entirely 
voluntary. Stories of amazing heroism are told in connexion 
with the performance of the act. One noble, barely out of his 
teens, not content with giving himself the customary cuts, 
slashed hiraSelf thrice horizontally and tw’ice vertically. Then he 
stabbed himself in the throat until the dirk protnided on the 
other side with the sharp edge to the front, and with a supreme 
effort throve the knife forward with both hands through his neck. 
Obligatory hara-kiri was obsolete in the middle of the 19th 
century, and was actually abolished in 1868. 

Sec A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan ; Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
Things Japanese (1898), 

HARALD, the name of four kings of Norway. 

Harald I. (850-933), surnamed Haorfager (of the beautiful 
hair), first king over Norway, succeeded on \ht death of his 
father Halfdan the Black in a.i>. 860 to the sovereignty of 
several small and somewhat scattered kingdoms, which had 
come into his father’s hands through conquest and inheritance 
and lay chiefly in south-east Norway (see Norway). The tale 
goes that the scorn of the daughter of a neighbouring king 
induced Harald to take a vow not to cut nor comb his hair until 
he was sole king of Norway, and that ten years later he was 
justified in trimming it ; whereupon he exchanged the epithet 
“ Shockhead ” for the one by which he is usually known. In 
866 he made the first of a series of conquests over the man}' 
petty kingdoms which then composed Norway; and in 872. 
after a great victory at Hafrsfjord near Stavanger, he found 
himself king over the whole country. His realm was, however, 
threatened by dangers from without, as large numbers of his 
opponents had taken refuge, not only in Iceland, then recently 
discovered, but also in the Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides and 
Faeroes, and in Scotland itself ; and from these winter quajrters 
sallied forth to harry Norway as well as the rest, of northern 
Europe. Their numbers were increased by malcontents from 
Norway, Who resentesd Harald’s claim of rights of taxation over 
lands which the possessors appear to have previously held in 
absolute ownership. At last Hatald was forced to make an 
expedition to the West to clear the islands and Scottish nminland 
of Vikings. Numbers Of thefti fled to Iceland, which grew into 
an independent commonwealth^ while the Scottish isles fell 
under Nomegian rule. Tte latter part of Harold’s reign wUs 
disturbed by the strife of his Ufiany sons. He gave them 'rfl the 
royal title and assigned lands to them which they were to govern 
as his representatives ; bht this arrangement did not put an end 
to the discord, which continued into the next reign. Wh^ he 
grew old he hailded over the supreme power m his fhvourite 
son Erik ** Bloody whom he intended to be his saccassor. 
Harald died in 933, tnhis eighty-fourth year. 

Harald II., surnamed Graafeld, a ^andson of Harald t., 
became, with his brotken, rubr of the western part of Norway 
in i||6z ; he ymnmStmd ki Detottiaifc 01969. 
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ILould IU. (xoss;*-io66)^ Jdtig d surnained Jltar- 

diwle^ which in:^t be traiii^UiM 

Sl^rd and l^dfrfat6tber of King QUi| the tih^, age of 

fifteen be was nUiged tp flee from Jvtorwayi taken part in 
the battle of Stiklestad (ioy>\ at which ipngObf met his death* 
He todc retug^ for ashotttime^th Prince Yaroslav of Novgorod 
(a Inngdoni fonhded by ScandhiaviansX , and thence went to 
Constantinople, where he took service under tlM empms Zoe^ 
whose Varangian gu^d he led to frequent victoiy. in Italy^ 
Sicily and N^th ^rica^ also penetrating to Jerusalem. In the 
year he left Constantinople, the stoty says because he was 
refused the hand of a princess, and, on bis wa^^ back to his own 
country he married Ellisif or Elisabeth, daughter of Vnroslav 
of Novgorod. In S^den he allied himself with the defeated 
Sven of Denmark against his nqihew Magnus, now king of 
Norway, but soon broke, faith with Sven and accepted an offer 
from Magnus of half his kingdom. In return for this gift Harald 
is said to have shared with Magnus the enormous treasure which 
he had amassed in the East. The death of Magnus in X047 
put an end to the growing jealousies between tte two kir^s, 
and Handd turned all his attention to the task of subjugating 
Denmark, which he ravaged year after year ; but he met with 
such stubborn resistance from Sven that in 1064 he gave up the 
attempt and made p^ce. Two years afterwarqs, possibly 
instigated by the banished Earl Tostig of Northumbria, he 
attempted the conquest of England, to the sovereignty of which 
his predecessor had advanced a claim as suc<%ssor of Harthaenut. 
In September 1066 he l^ded in Yorkshire with a large army, 
reinforced from Scotland, Ireland and the Orkneys ; took 
Scarborough by casting flaming brands into the town from the 
high ground above it; defeated the Northumbrian forces at 
Fulford ; and entered York on the 24th of September. But the 
following day the English Harold arrived from the south, and 
the end of the long day’s fight at Stamford Bridge saw the rout 
of the Norwegian forces after the fall of their king (25th of 
September 1066). He was only fifty years old, but he was the 
first of the sh. kings who had ruled Norway since the death of 
Harald Haarfager to reach that age. As a king he was unpopular 
on account of his harshness and want of good faith, but his many 
victories in the face of great odds prove him to have been a 
remarkable general, of never-failing resourcefulness and indomit- 
able courage. 

Harald IV. (d. 1136), king of Norway, surnamed Gylle 
(probably from Gylle Krist, i,e, servant of Christ), was born in 
Ireland about 1103. About IT27 he went to Norway and 
declared he was a son of King Magnus 111 . (Barefoot), who had 
visited Ireland just before his death in 1103, and consequently 
a half-brother of the reigning king, Sigurd. He appears to have 
submitted successfully to the ordeal of fire, aqa the alleged 
relationship was acknowledjged by Sigurd on condition that 
Harald did not claim any sliare in the government of the kingdom 
during his lifetime or that of his son Magnus. Living on friendly 
terms with the king, Harald kept this agreement until Sigurd’s 
death in 1130. Then war broke out between himself and Magnus, 
and after several battles the latter was captured in 1134, his eyes 
were put out, and he was thrown into prison. Harald now ruled 
the country until 1136, when he was murdered by Sigurd Slembi- 
Diakn, another bastard son of Magnus Barefoot. Eour of 
Harald’s sons, Sigurd, Ingi, Eysteinn and Magnus, were subse- 
quently kings of Norway. 

HARBIN, or KuaRBiN, a town of Manchuria, on the right 
bank of the river Sungari. Pop. about 20,000, Till 1896 there 
was only a small village here, but in that year the town was 
founded in connexion with the surveys for the Chinese Eastern 
railway company, at a potift Which subsequently became the 
umetion of the main line of the Manchurian raflway with the 
bran^ line s<mthward to Port Arthur. Occupying such a 
position, Harbin became an important Rus^n unitary centre 
during the Russo-Japanese War. Tlie portion of the town 
founded m i8p6 is called Old jSarhin, bat the centre has shifted 
to New Harbin, where the chief pul^ b^dingaand offices of 
the railway administration are situated. The river-port forms 


a third divisiott of the town, indtistrially the torot important ; 
here ,are rjattwaV'* Workshops, factories and mercantile c^t^blish- 
mfchts. Traded chiefly in the' 

HARBINGER, originally one who provides a shelter or lodging 
for an army. The word is derived from the M.E. and O.Fr. 
kerbergere, through the Late I^t. heribergaior, formed from the 
O.H.Ger. fmi, mod. Ger. Beer, an army, and bergen, shelter or 
defence, cf. *J harbour.” The meaning was soon enlarged to 
include ahy^place Where travellers could be lodged or entertained, 
and alsq by'^traxwferen^^ the person who provided lodgings, and 
so one who goesjpp befire a party to secure suitable lodgings in 
advance. A her^ sepit forward to announce the coming of a 
king. A Knight Harl^h^r was an officer in the royal household 
till 184^. In these senses the word is now obsolete. It is used 
chiefly in poetry and literature for one who announces the 
immediate approach , of something, a forerunner. This is illus- 
trated in the ” harbinger of spring,” a name given to a small 
plant belonging to the umbelhferae, which has a tuberous ropt, 
and small white flowers ; it is found in the central states of Noihh 
America, and blossoms in March. 

HARBOUR (from M.E. hereberge, here, an army ; cf, Ger. Hier 
and -beorg, protection or shelter. Other early forms in Pmglfeh 
were herberwe tind harbofaw, as seen in various place naihes, 
such at Market Harborough. The French auberge, an inn, 
derived through heberger, is thus the same word), a place of 
refuge or shelter. It is thus used for an asylum for criminals, 
and particularly for a place of shelter for shipa. 

Sheltered sites along exposed sea-coasts are essential for pur- 
poses of trade, and very valuable as refuges for vessels ftom 
storms. In a few places, natural shelter is found in combination 
with ample depth, as in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, New York 
Harbour (protected by Long Island), Portsmouth Harbour and 
Southampton Water (sheltered by the Isle of Wight), and the 
land-locked creeks of Milford Haven and Kiel Harbour. At 
various places there are large enclosed areas whidi have openings 
into the sea ; but these lagoons for the most part are Very shallow 
except in the main channels and at their outlets. Access to 
them is generally obstructed by a bar as at the lagoon harbour 
of Venice (fig. i), and similar harbours, like those of Poole and 
Wexford ; and such harbours usually require works to prevent 
their deterioration, and to increase the depth near their outlet. 
Generally, however, harbours arcionned where shelter is provided 
to a certain extent by a bay, creek or projecting headland, but 
requires to be rendered complete by one or more breakwaters 
(see Breakwater), or where the approach to a river, a ship- 
canal or a seaport, needs protection. A refuge harbour is 
occasionally constructed where a long length of stormy coast, 
near the ordinary track of vessels, is entirely devoid of natural 
shelter. Naval harbours are required by maritime powers as 
stations for their fleets, and dockyards for construction and 
repairs, and also in some cases as places of shelter from the night 
attacks of torpedoes. Commercial harbours have to be provided 
for the formation of ports within their shelter cm important 
trade routes, or for the protection of the approaches from the 
sea of ports near the sea-coast, or maritime waterways running 
inland, in some cases at points on the coast devoid of all natural 
shelter. A greater latitude in the selection of suitable sites is, 
indeed, possible for refuge and naval harbours thanfor comniercidl 
harbours ; but these three classes of harbours are very similar 
in their general outline and the works protecting them, only 
differing in size and internal arrangements according to the pur- 
pose for which they have been constructed, the chief differences 
being due to the local conditions. 

Harbours may be divided mto three distinct groups, namely, 
lagoon harbours, jetty harbours and sea-coast harbours, pro- 
tected by breakwaters, including refuge, naval fenfl commercial 
harbours. 

Lagoon Barbours, — lagoon, comdating of a sort of large shallow 
lake separated from the sea by a narrow txdt.of coast, formed of 
deposit from a deltaic river or of sand dunes heaped up by on-shore 
winds along a sandy shore, possesses good natural shelter ; and. 
owing to the huge expanse which is filled and emptied at each tide, 
even when the t&al range is quite small, together with the discharge 
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from Mf rivnrf flowing into tiie lagoon^ ono or mom fairif flbq> 
oatloU are maiatainod timnigh the frini|e 0| ,ooait^ which afiord 
navigable accese to the . lagoon ; whilat chan^le formed hiaide by 
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Fiq. X.— Venetian Lagoon Harbour, 
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the currents lead to ports on its banks. Lagoons, however, are liable 
to be gradually silted up, if rivers flowing into them bring down 
considerable nuantities of alluvium, which is readily deported in 
their fairly stiu waters ; and their outlet channels are in danger of 
becoming shallower, by the sea in storms forming additional outlets 
by breaking through the. narrow 
barrier separating . tlicm from the / 
sea. Moreover, tli^ approach from 
the sea to these channels through the 
fringe of coast j[s generally impeded 
by a bar, owing^ the scour of the 
issuing current through tliese outlet 
channels becoming gradually too en- 
feebled, on entering the open sea, to 
overcome the heaping - up action of 
the waves along the shore, which 
tends to form a continuous beach 
across these openings. Rivers, accord- 
ingly, whose discharge is very valu- 
able in maintaining a lagoon If their 
waters are free from sediment, must, 
if possible, be diverted from a lagoon 
if they bring down large amounts of 
silt ; whilst the narrow belt of land 
in front of the lagoon must he pro- 
tectod JMj^rosion by the waves, on 
revetments. 

^ ^ outlet can be improved by 

concen||^HB%itrent through the outlet by Jetties on each side, 
and jetties, and consequently the scour, out to the 

bar. so as te%|irer< and by supplementing the soouri^ action, if 
necessary, by dredging. 


JiUy Ker6oiira--'SBveial^siiia]l ports were formed on* the sea-eoast 
lon^smo at points where jfli^t gipund lying below the Jevd 

of high-water, and shut os topi the jmdy teiachliy dikes or siuid 
dunte, ikas connected with thtt ste by a smatt creek or river. Such 
ports presented in their or^fihal condition a ^ht resemblatioe'to 
ugoons on a. very small scale. Several exkmplea are to be found 
on the sandy shores of the RngMsh Channel sad North Sea, such bm 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Kisuport and Ostend, where 
the mflux and emux of the water from these enclosed tide-covered 
areas, thxou^ fl narrow Opening, suf^ced to maintain a shallow 
Chanel to, the sea across the beach, deep enough near high-water 
for vessels of small draught. When the increase in draught necessi* 
tated the provision of an improved cheinnel, the scour of the issuing 
current was concentrated and prolonged by erecting paraUel jetties 
across the beach, raised solid to a little above low water of neap tides, 
with open timber-work above to indicate the channel and (guide the 
vessels. Even this low obstruction, however, to the litibral drift 
of sand caused an advance of the low water line as the jetties were 
carried out, so that further extensions of the j^ies had eventually 
to be abandoned, as occurred at Dunkirk (see Dock). Moreover, re- 
clamation of the low-lying areas was gradually effected, thus reducing 
the tidal scour ; and slmciim basins were excavated in part of the 
low ground, into which the tide flowed through the entrance channel, 
and the water being ^ut in at high tide by gates at the outlet of 
the basin, was released at low water, producing a rapid current 
through the channel as a compensation for the loss of the former 
natural scour. The current, however, from the ifluicmg basin 
gradually lost its velocity in passing down the channel, and besides, 
being most effective near the outlet of the basin, could only scour 
the chsmnel down to a moderate depth below low water, on account 
of the increase in the volume of still water in the channel at low 
tide as its deepening progressed. Lastly, about 1880, improve- 
ments in suction dredgers (see Dredge and Dredging) led to the 
adoption of sand-pump dredging in the outer part of the cliannel, 
and across the foreshore in front to deep water ; and at Dunkirk, 
docks were formed on the site of the sluicing basin ; whilst at Calais 
sluicing was abandoned in favour of dredging. Ostend is the only 
jetty habour in which a large sluicing basm has been recently con- 
structed, but it can only provide for the maintenance of deep-water 
quays in its vicinity ; and dredging is relied upon to an increasing 
extent, both for the maintenance and further deepening of the outer 
portion of the approach channel, and for maintaining the direct 
channel dredged to deep water across the Stroombank extending 
in front of Ostend (fig. 2). 

Similar methods of improving the entrance channel to ports 
possessing an extentive backwater have been adopted on a large 
scale in the United States. For instance at Charleston, converging 
jetties, about 2} m. long, have been extended across the bar to con- 
centrate the scour due to a small tidal range expanding over the 
enclosed backwater, 15 sc]. m. in extent, and to protect the channel 
from Uttoral drift ; but thtfse jetties have caused an advance dl 
the foreshore, and a progression 
seawards of the bar, necessitating 
dredging beyond the ends of the 
jetties to maintain the requisite 
depth. 

Parallel jetties, moreover, across 
the beach, combined with exten- 
sive sand -pump dredging, have 
been employed with success at 
some of the ports situated at the 
outlet of rivers, enclosed bays, or 
lagoons, on the sandy shores of 





Fio. 2. — Ostend Hgxbcmr and Jetty Channd. 


south-east Africa, for improving tiie access to them across en^ 
cumbering shoals, where the littojinl drift; is too great to allow of 
the projection of breakwaters from the shote to shelter an approach 
channW. 

Harbours Protected by Breakwaters , — The design for a harbour on 
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the aee^-ccMuit inuat depend on the ,€oii||f^ ol ^e e tUght curve, <Mr, bend iawfurd# near ita Q^ter e^d» suffices ^to adord 

eoMt-line^ theexientaiid dhpusttehcd^t^ uscessa^ j^elter^ A of thielorm of WopF 

ri ieketed am re^drsd and ttie <kf 4 ii obtataelde, the pxospM»t oi stnicdon inay be mentiofied Newhaven breakwater* protectf^.t^ic 
the aoenmulatkin ef drift or the oepanmieet el eeonr irom sfo* appvoaqi to the port from the west and somewhat sheltered mm 
posed woiiBS, dad the best p^tkm lor ain ebtramoe in usspect o< At moderate easterly storm by Bcachy Head* and Table 
flhelt^r and <*ppth <rf apeHmchr ; ^ • bxpakwatsr» which iheltera the h^bout. mm the north-east, and Is 

CompkHon of SIMor itf case oi a deep, somewhat protected ; on oppo«ts dide by the wide sweep o| the 

hdily ttadlooked bay, a detached breskwatar pcioss , the outlet coast^hie known as Table Bay. generally, however, some partial 
completes the nnnnintnnr ahnitnr leaving an enMMoe .between each embayxnent, or abri^t prelection from the coast, is utilised as 
extmiity and the ahoie, psoWded tlMm is water near provioisig shelter Irom one quarter, which is completed by break* 

the shoio, as effected at HymouthluUhour. and am aofom th^ waters enclosing the idte, oi which Dover and Colombo (fig. 5) 

bat idmUower bay forming Cherbourg haibonr* ‘ A breakwatec may harbours fumish typical and somewhat similar eaaeg^s. 

Harbours formed m quite Open 
SeacoOsts. — Occasionally harbours 
have to be constructed for 'some 
special purpose where no natural 
shelter exists, and where on an open, 
sandy shore considerable Uttofal drift 
may occur. Breakwaters, carried out 
from the shore at some distance 
apart, and conven^g to a central 
entrance of suitable width, provide 
the requisite shelter, as for instance 
the harbour constructed to form a 
sheltered approach to the river Wear 
and the Sunderland docks (fig. 6). 
If there is little littoral drift from 
the most exposed quarter, the amount 
of sand brought in during storms, 
which is smaller in proportion to the 
depth into, which the entrance is 
carried, can be readily removed by 
dredging; whilst the scour across 
the projecting ends of the break- 
waters tends to keep the outlet’ free 
from deposit. Where there is littoral 
drift in both directions on an open, 
Fm. 3. — Genoa Harbour and Extensions, sandy epaet, due to winds blowing 

alternately from opposite quarters, 

instead be extended across the outlet from each shore, leaving a sand accumulates in the sheltered angles outside the harbour 
single central entrance between the ends of the breakwaters ; and between each converging breakwater wad the shore. This has 
if one breakwater placed somewhat Either out is made to overlap happened at Ymuiden harbour at the entrance to the Amsterdam 
an inner one, a more Weltered entrance is obtained. This arnuige- shtp-canal on the North Sea, but there the advance of the shore 
ment has been adopted at the existing Genoa harbour within uie appears to have reached its limit only a short distance out from 
bay (fiff. 3), and for the harbour at the mouth of the Nervion (see the old shore-line on each side ; and the only evidence of drift 
Rivx& £NGm£BRiNG). The adoption of a bay With deep Water for consists in the advance seawards of the lines of soundings 
a harbour does not merely reduce the ifiielter to be provided arti- alongside, and in the considerable amount of sand which enters the 
ficially, but it also secures a site not exposed to silting tip, and where Imrbour and lias to be removed by dredging. The worst results 
the shmtering works do not interfere with any littoral drift along occur where the littoral drift is almost wholly in one direction, so 
the open, cow A third method of sheltering a deep bay is that that the projection of a solid breakwater out from the shore causes 

a very lane accretion on . 
the side facing the 
posed quarter ; whilst 
owing to the arrest of the 
travM of sand, erosion of 
the beach occurs beyond 
the second breakwater 
enclosing the harbour on 
its comparatively shel- 
tered side. These effects 
have been produced at 
Port Said harbour at the 
entrance to the Suez 
Canal from the Medi- 
terranean, formed by two 
converging breakwaters, 
where, owing to the 
prevalent north-westerly 
winds, the drift is from 
west to east, and is aug- / 
mentod by the alluvium 
issuing from the Nile. , 

Accordingly, the shore „• 
has advanced consider- 
ably against the outer 
face of the western break- 

Fio. 4«-^Psterhead Hnrbour of Refuge. water ; and erosion of 

jthe beach has occurred 

adopted for forming a. refuge harbour at Peterhead (fig. 4), where at the ^ore end of the 
a smgle breakwater is ext^ded out from one shore for 3230 ft. eaistem breakwater, cut- Fig. 5.— Colombo Harbour, 

across the oU^ of the bay, leaving a single entrance between its ting i: off from the land. 

extremity ami the opposite ihore and eniflorfng an aiea of^about The advance of the shore-lme, however, has been mbCh slower 
35 oiu»e 8 atlowtide,lial|of whickkas a fi«pthol over 5 fathoms, ^ duHng recent years; and though the progress seaiyiltds of the 

Harbours poassrsliig partial Noiural Sks/W. — ^The inost common linn ot soundings close to and m ftent of the hathqur continues, 
form of harbour 'ia that in which one or more breaCMraters supple* the advance Is i^ecksd by the sand and silt coming' from the west 
ment a certain aznount of natural shelter. Somethnes, where the pasifing through some apertures purposely left in’ ISie westsra bre^- 
okpoaoxe is froen one ' direetkm bedy, approodnaitely' parallel with water, and faUing into the approach channel, from which it is readily 
the eoast^lineat the site, and there: iamore or. Isto ifiieiter from a pro- dredg^ and taken away. Madras harbor, begun in 1873, consists 
jeethiig headkmd or a curve of. ^he coast, in the emposite direction, a of two breakwaters, 3000 ft. apaxt, canlra straight otI to sea at 
single breakwater extending out at right angles to the shore, wth right angles to the shore for 3000 ft., and completed by two return 
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BxHig inclined tiightly endosittg to toea of 120 toito and 

leivSng a central ehtrtoce, 5150 ft. wtde» ukdng^e Indian Ocean in 
a deptn of about 8 fathoito. ^e great drift, nberever, of ga&d along 
the coast from south to noith soon produced an advance of the diore 
against the outside of th^ south ineakwatef; tod erosion beyond 
the b;orth breakwatto; and the progressioil ’Of the foreshore has 
extended so far seawards as to produce Shoalina at the entrance. 
Accordingly, the tidsing of the entrance, and the formation of a new 
entrance through the outer part of the main north breakwater, 

facing north and sheltered 
by an ann starting from the 
angle of the northern return 
arm and running north 
|)arallel to the shore, round 
the end of which vessels 
would turn to enter, have ,; 
been recommended^ to pro-' ! 
vide a deep entrance beyond 
the influence of the ad- 
vancing foreshore. 

ProfMsals have been made 
from time to time to evade 
this advance of the foreshore 
against a solid obstacle, by 
extending an open viaduct 
across the zone of Uttoral 
drift, and forming a closed 
harbour, or a sheltering 
breakwater gainst which 
vessels can He, beyond the 
influence of accretion. This 
principle was carried out on a 
large scale at the port of call and sheltering breakwater constructed 
inlront of the entrance to the Bruges ship-canal, at Zeebrygge on the 
sandy North Sea coast, where a aoHd breakwater, provided with a 
wide quay furnished with sidings and sheds, and curvins round so 
as to overlap thoroughly the entrance to the canal and shelter a 
certain water-area, is approached by an open metal viaduct extend- 
ing out 1007 ft. from low water into a deptli of 20 ft. (ftg. 7). It is 
that by thus avoiding interference with the Httoral drift close 
to the shore, coming mainly from the west, the accumulation of silt 
to the west of the harbour, and also in the harbour itself, will be 
prevented ; and though it appears probable that some accretion will 
occur within the area Sheltered by the breakwater, it ^vill to some 
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Fig. 6.— Siiiuiderland Harbour. 








extent be disturbed by the wash of the sttomers approaching and 
leaving tlie quays, and can roadilv be removed under shelter by 
dredging. 

to Korboars.^Though ewtains of vessels always wish 
for wide entrances to harbours as aflording greater facility of safe 
access, js important to keep the width as narrow as practicable, 
consistant with easy access, to exclude waves and swdl as much 
as poto^ tod secure tranquillity inside. At Madras, the width ol 
350 ft. 'proved excessive for the jgreat exposure of the entrance, and 
inoderam rise of ,the harbour, which does not allow of the adequate 
' expansion of the entoring swell. Where an adequately easy and safe 
ch can be secured, it is advantageous to make the entrance 




fsce m sofhdwhat toeKmd quarter by the overtopping of toe end 

oto of jthe bfuakwaters/to at raibto and Genoa 

harbomrs 3), add at' the aonthem enittooe to Dover harfaoaf. 
Qceasieaany, owing to tto<^toftoaritive shOller mfioided by a bend 
to the adjaosnt eoast-ltoe, a very^wide entnato cto be toft between 
a breakwater and the shore ; typical extoiptoi aee furnished by the 
temer open northern eatrtooe to Foittond hafbonr, now closed 
totoist, torpedoea and the wide entttoces at HcOjdiead and Zee- 
bntggo (flg. y). With atorge harbour tod the adoptton of a detaiclied 
bitoewater. It is poesible to gain the advantage of two entitoces 
facing different qoarters, aa effected at Dover and Colombo, which 
enable vaatols to select their entrance according to the state of the 
wind and weather ; where there is a large tidal rise they reduce the 
current through the entrances, and they may, under favourable 
conditions, create a circulation of the water in the harbour, tending 
to checic the deposit of silt. (L. F. V.-H.) 

1MJRBVSQ» a seaport town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, on the left bank of the southern arm of 
the Elbe, 6 m. by rail S. of Hamburg. Pop. (1885), 26,320; 
(xqo5) — the area of the town having been increased since 1^5-^ 
55,676. It is fdeasantly situated at the foot of a lofty range of 
hiUs, which here dip down to the river, at the junction of the 
main lines of rtoway from Bremen and Hanover to Hamburg, 
which are carried to the latter city oVer two grand bridges 
crossing the southern and the northern arms pf the Elbe. It 
possesses a Roman Catholic and two Protestant churches, 
a palace, which from 1524 to 1642 was the residence of the 
Harburg line of the house of Brunswick, a high-^ade modern 
school, a commercial school and a theatre. The leading industries 
are the crushing of palm-kernels and linseed and the manufacture 
of india-rubber, phosphates, starch, nitrate and jute. Machines 
are manufactured here ; l^er is brewed, and shipbuilding is 
carried on. The port is accessible to vessels drawing x8 ft. of 
water, and, despite its proximity to Hamburg, its trade ha^ of 
late }rekrs shown a remarkable development. It is the chief 
mart in the empire for resin and palm-oil. The Prussian govern- 
ment proposes establishing here a free port, on the lines of the 
Freikafin in Ksimburfi, 

Harburg belonged originally to the bishopric Qj^^imen, ahd 
received municipal rights in 1297. In 1376 it was united to 
the principality of Luneburg, along with which it fell in 1705 
to Hanover, and in 1806 to Prussia. In 1813 and 1814 it suffered 
considerably from the French, who then held Hamburg, and 
who built a bridge between the two towns, which remained 
standing till 18x6. 

See Ludewig, Geschiohte dss Schlosses und der Stadt Harburg 
(Harburg, 1845) ; and Hoffnieyer, Harburg und die ndchste C/m- 
gegend (1885). 

HARCOURT, a village in Normandy, now a commune in the 
department of Eure, arrondissement of Bemay and canton of 
Brionne, which gives its name to a noble family distinguished 
in French history, a branch of which was early established in 
England. Of the lords of Harcourt, whose genealopg^ can be 
traced back to the nth century, the first to distin^ish himself 
was Jean II. (d. 1302) who was marshal and admiral of France. 
Godefroi d^Harcourt, seigneur of Saint Sauyeur le Vicomte, 
sumamed Le boiteux ” (the lame), was amarshal in the English 
army and was killed near Coutances in 1 356. The fief of Harcourt 
was raised to the rank of a countship by Philip of Valois, in favour 
of Jean IV., who was killed at the battle of Cre9y (1346). His 
son, Jean V. (d. 1355) married Blanche, heiress of Jean II., 
count of Aumale, and the countship of Harcourt passed with 
that of Aumale until, in 1424, Jean VIII., count of Aumale and 
Mortain and lieutenant-^ne^ of Normandy, was killed at the 
battle of Vemeuil, and wrih him the elder branch became extinct 
in the male line. The heiress, Marie, by her marriage iirith 
Anthony of Lorraine, count of Vaudemont, bro|4ght &e countship 
of Harcourt into the house of Lorraine. The title of count of 
Harcourt was borne* by several princes' of this bouse. The most 
famous instoice was Henry of Lprraine, count of Harcourt, 
Brionne, and Aimag^ac, and nicknamed Cadet la perle ” (tdoi- 
1666). He distkiguishto himself in several campaigns against 
Spain, and later ^ayed an active part in the civil wan of the 
Fronde. He took the side of the pnnees, and fought against the 
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gQvtmiaeiijk m Alsacie ; but vfu dtotated Karthni de 
ftnd jtnade hit «ubmi«|iopi in 1^54. . 

1%ie mpi|t extinguished iMmng th« yoiM^ier thoi 

faxiiily w thiQBe of Montgomer^r: and ^ ' To the fonaeir 

belong Jean d’Uaxoourt, bishop . ol Amieiia and ToumlM^ 
aichbuhop of Nartx»nne and patriardi of Aotioch^, who died in 
X452 ; and GuUlaume d’Harcourt^ Gaunt /of^TaDc^ and 
viecount of Melun, who was, head of ^the admini$t)r2btion of the 
mods and forests in the royal domaiii nutAire §t 

r^formaie^r ieg earn et jartts de France) and died in X487. 

From the branch of the marquises of Beuvrpn sprang He^ 
d’Harcourt, marshal of Fraocoj and aiqbassadof at the Spanish 
court, who was made duke of Haxcouxt (1700) and .a peer of 
France (1709);. alim Frangois Fugtoe XbrieV count, and 
afterwards duke, of , Harcou^, . who. was ambas^or first in 
Spain^ and later at Rome, and died in X865. This branch of the 
family is still in existence^ 

See G. A. de la Rogne, Histoire gin^alogiqm de la maieon d*Har- 
court (4 vob., Paris, 1662) ; P. Aaselme, Htsioire ginMogiqua de la 
maison de France, v» 114, ; and 1^ ^nir, Preuves gSnMo- 

giqi*es el hieioriques de la maison de Har court (Paris, 1907). 

^ ' (M.P.<7 

HARCOURT, SIMON HARCOURT, xsT Viscount {c. i66x- 
1727), lord Ghanceilor of England, only son of Sir Philip Harcourt 
of Stanton Harcourt,^ Oxfordshire, by his first wife, Anne, 
(laughter of Sir William Waller, was born about x66i at Stanton 
Harcourt, and wag; educated at a school at Shilton, Oxfordshire, 
and at Pembroke College, Oxford. He was called to the bar 
in X683, and soon afterwards was appointed recorder of Abingdon, 
which borough he represented as a Tory in parliament from 
1690 to 1705. In 1701 he was nominated by the Commons to 
conduct the impeachment of Lord , Somers ; and in 1702 he 
became solicitor-general and was knighted by Queen Anne. 
He was elected member; for Bossiney ;in 1705, and as commis- 
sioner for arranging the union with Gotland was largely instru- 
mental in promoting that measure. Harcourt was appointed 
attomeyrgeneral in 1707, but resigned office in the following 
year when his friend RoXrt Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 
was dismissed. He defended Sacheverell at the bar of the House 
of Lords in 1710, being then without a seat in parliament ; but 
in the same year was returned for Cardigan, and in September 
again became attorneyTgeneral. In October he was appointed 
lord keeper of the .great seal, and in virtue of this office , he 
presided in the House of Lords for gome months without a 
peerage, until, on the 3rd of September 17x1, he was created 
.Baron Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt ; but it was not till April 
1713 that he. received the appointment of lord chancellor. In 
1710 he had purchased the.Nuneham-Courtney estate in Oxford- 
shire, but bis usual place of residence continued to at Coke- 
thprpe near Stanton Harcourt, where he received a visit in state 
from Queen Anne. In the negotiations preceding the peace of 
U trecht, Harcourt took an important ppt. There is no sufficient 
evidence for the allegations of the Whigs that Harcourt entered 
into treasonable relations with the Pretender. , On tte accession 
of George 1 . was deprived of office and retired %o Cokethorpe, 
wXre he enjoyed the society of men of letters. Swift, Pope, 
Prior and other famous writers being among his frequent guests. 
With Swift, however, he had oocasio^ quarrels, during one of 
wfoch the great satijrist bestowed on him the sobriquet of “ Trim- 
ming Harcourt.” He. exerted himself to defeat the impeach- 
ment of Lord Oxford in 1717, and in X723 he was af^ive in 
obtaining a pardon for another old political fxiiend. Lord Bpling- 
broke. ^ 1721 Harcourt was created a viscount and retailed 
to the privy council ; and on .ieveial oceasiema during Xe km*s 
ateences from Engird he was op the council of regenpy^ He 
died in l^ndon on the 23rd of July X727. Harcourt was npt a 
great lawyer, but he enjoyed die rotation of being a hrilliant 
orator ; Speaker Onriow going so far as to say that Iforcourt 
** had the greatest skill and power of spee^ of any man I ever 
knew in a public assembly.” He was a member of the famous 
Saturday Club, frequented by the chief iXrnfi and wits of the 
period, with several of , whom he corresponded. Some letters to 


him foom Popci are preserved in the Harcourl Papgrs. Hig 
portrait by iCneUer is at Nuiae^^ 

Hjareourt married, firsts Rebeoca, daughter of Thomas QiMrk, 
his father’s diaiAun, by whom he had five children ; secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Spencer ; and thirdly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon. He leh issue by bis first, wife 
only. His son, Simon (1684-1720), married Elizabeth, sister of 
Sir John Evelyn of Wotton, by whom he had one son and four 
doubters, one of whom married George Venables Vernon, 
afterwards Lord Vernon (see Harcourt, Sir William— foot- 
note). Simon Harcouft predeceased his father, the lord clian- 
cellor, in 1720, leaving a son Simon Harcourt (X7X4-1777), 
xat Earl Harcourt, who succeeded his grandfather in the title 
of viscount in 1727. He.w^ educated at Westminster school. 
In X745, having raised a regiment, he received a commission as a 
colonel in the army ; and m X749 he was created Earl Harcourt 
of Stanton Harcourt. He was appointed governor to the prince 
of Wales, afterwards George III., in 1751 ; and after the acces- 
sion of the latter to the throne he was appointed, in 1761, special 
ambassador to Mecklenburg-Strelitz to negotiate a marriage 
between King George and the {irincess Charlotte, whom he 
conducted to England. After holding a number of appointments 
at court and in the diplomatic service, he was promoted to the 
rank of general in X772 ; and in October of the same year he 
succeeded Lord Townsend as lord lieutenant of Ireland, an office 
which he held till 1777. His proposal to, impose a tax of 10 % 
on the rents of absentee landlords had to be abandoned owing 
to opposition in England ; but he succeeded in conciliating the 
leaders of Opposition in Ireland, and he persuaded Hcniy Flood 
to accept office in the government. Resigning in January X777, 
he retired to Nuneham, where he died in the following Septembi^. 
He married, in X735, Rebecca, daughter and heiress of Quurles 
Sfunbome Le Bas, ^ Pipewell Abbey, Northamptonshire, by 
whom he had two daughters and two sons, George Simon and 
William, who succeeded him as 2nd and 3rd earl respectively 

See Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. v« (London, 
1846) ; Edward Foss, The Judges of England, vol. viii. (London, 
1848) ; Gilbert Burnet, Hist, of his own Time (with notes by earls 
of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, &c., Oxford, 1831) ; Earl Stanhope, 
Mist, of England, comprising the reign of Queen A nne until the Peace 
of Utrecht (London, 1870). In addition to the alx>vc>mentioned 
authoritiei^, many particulars concerning the 1st Viscount Harcourt, 
and also of his grandson, the ist earl, will be found in the Harcourt 
Papers. For the earl, see also Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Feign 
of George JI. (3 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1847). of the Reign 

of George III. (4 vols., London, 1845, 1894) I also, for his vice- 
royalty of Ireland, see Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of the Right Hon. H. Grattan (5 vols., lx>ndon, 1839-1846); 
Francis Hardy, Memoirs of J. Caulfield, Earl of Charlemont (2 vols., 
London, 1812) ; and for his genealogy, see Sir John Bernard Burke, 
Genealogical History of Dormant and Extinct Peerages (London, 
1883). (R.J.M.) 

HARCOURT^ SIR WILUAM GEORGE GRANVILLE 
VENABLES VERNON (1827-1904), English statesman, second 
son o|. the Rev. Canon William Vernon Harcourt {q>v.), of 
Nuneham Park, Oxford, was born on the 14th of October 1827. 
Canon Harcourt was the fourth son and eventually heir of 
Edward Harcourt (i757-:x847), archbishop of York, who was 
the son of the ist Lord Vernon (d. 1780), and who took the name 
of Harcourt alone instead of Vernon on succeeding to the pro- 
perty of his cousin, the last Earl Harcourt, in 1831 The subject 

I William, 3rd and last Earl Harcourt (i743-'*83®)» who wc- 
oeeded his brother; in the title, was a soldier who distinguished him- 
self in the American War, of Independence by catering General 
Charles Lee, aod commanded the British forces in Flanders in 1794» 
eventually becothing a field-marshal. He was a son of Simon, ist 
earl {lyiqr-iyyy), created viscount and earl in 1749. a soldier, and 
from 1772 to 1777 viceroy of Ireland, who was grandson and heir of 
Sitnxi^ Viscount Harcourt (1661-1727), lord chancellor— the 
” trimming Harcourt of Swift — the purchaser of the Nuneham- 
Courtney estates in Oxfordshire, and son of Sir Philip Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt. The knights of Stanton Haicburt, from the 
13th century onwards, traced their descent to the Norman de Har- 
courts, a branch of that ^mily having come over with the Conqueror ; 
and the pedigree , claims to go back to Bernard of Saxony, who in 
876 acquired the lordships of Harcourt, Cagtlevillc and Beauficel 
in Nonniwdy. Viscount Harcourt's second son Simon, who was 
father of the ist earl, was also father of Martha, who married George 
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of this biography irat thorefore bom a VamoOi tnd^ 
connexion with the old fatniliea of Vemot and Hhrt)(^art tmi: 
related to many of the mat Eng^b housea^ a fact ahjoh ginre 
him no little pride. Indeedi in later life h» descent from die 
Plantagen^ts ^ eras a subject of some banter on tbe paitof Ins 
political opponents. He' was educated^ at • Ttuitty Cofii^ 
Cambridge^ gtaduating with fim-dass honours in t^ dasskal 
tripos in 1^51; He was called to the bar in 1S54) beoame a 
Q.C. in iM6^ and was appointed Wbewell profcmr of inters 
national law^ Cambridge, 1869. He quioldy made hiamark 
in London society as a brilliant talker ; he contributed largely 
to the Saturday EavkWi and wrote some famous letters (sMa) 
to Thr Times over the signStiive of Historicus/’ in opposition 
to the recognition 6! the Southern States as belimrents in the 
American Civil War. He entered paidiSRient as UDeial membei^ 
for Oxford, and sat from t86B to t88o, when, upon seeking 
rc'^election after acceptance of office, he was defeated by Hr Hall. 
A seat was, however, found for him at Derby, by the votontary 
retirement of Mr Plimsoll, and he continued to represent that 
constituency until xSqSi when, having been defeated at the 
general election, he found a seat in West Monmouthshire. He 
was appointed soHcitor^general and knighted in 1873; and, 
aithougn he had not shown himself a vety strenuous supporter 
of Mr Gladstone during that statesman’s excluskm from power, 
he became secretary of state for the home department on riie 
return of the Liberals to office in rS8o. His name was connected 
at that time with the passing of the Ground Game Act (xS8oL 
the Arms (Ireland) Act (1881), and the ExplosiveSt'Act (X883). 
As hanu> secretaty at the time of the dynamite outrages he had 
to take up a &rm attitude, and the Exptosives Act was passed 
through all its sta^ in the shortest time on record. Moreover, 
as champion of law and order against the attacks of the PamelL 
ites, his vigorous speeches brought him constantly into conflict 
with the Irish members. In 2884 he introduced an abortive 
bill for unifying the municipal administration of London. He 
was indeed at that time recd^ized as one of the ablest and most 
effective leaders of the Liberal party ; and when, after a brief 
interval in 1885, Mr Gla 4 stone returned to office in 1886, he was 
made chancellor of the exchequer, an office which be again filled 
from 189a to 1895. 

Between 1880 and 1892 Sir William Harcourt acted as Mr 
Gladstone’s loyal and indefatigaUe lieutenant in political life. 
A first-rate party fighter, his services were of inestimable value ; 
but in spite of his great success as a platform speaker, he was 
generally felt to be speaking from an advocate’s brief, and did 
not* impress die country as possessing much depth of conviction. 
It was he who coined the phrase about ’’ stewing in ParnelUte 
juice/' and, when the split came in the Liberal party on the 
Irish question, even those who gave Mr Gladstone and Mr Morley 
the credit of being^ convinced Home Rulers could not be per- 
suaded that Sir William had followed anything but the line Of 
party expediency. In 1894 he introduced and carried a memor- 
able bu^t, which equalized the death duties on real and 
personal property. After Mr Gladstone’s retirement in 2894 
and Lord Roseber}^’s selection as prime minister Sir William 
became the leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
but it was never probable that he would Work comfortably in 
the new conditions. His title to be regarded as Mr Gladstone’s 
successor had been too lightly ignored, and from the first it was 
evident that Lord Rose^ry’s ideas of Liberalism and of the 
poli^" of the Liberal party were not those bf Sir William Harcourt 
Their differences were patched up from time to time> but the 

Veniibles Vemon. of Sudbury, created xst Baron Vernon in 1762, 
The latter was a descendant of Sir Richard VOmon (d. t43r), speaker 
of the Leicester padiattient (1425) and treasurer of Calais, a member 
of a I^brman family which came over with the Conqueror. 

* 'The Plantagenet descent (see The 6 tot)d Raydlpf Britain, by tlie 
marquis of Ruvigny, 1903, for tables) could be traced throum 
Lady Anna Leveson Gower (wife of Archblsb^ Harcourt) to LSw 
Frances Stanley, the wife of the tst earl of Brit^gewater (1579-154 
and I^tdy Eleanor Brandon, u 4 fe of thb earl of Cmmberlahd 
(iStMn^and daughter of Mary Tudor (wifis of phaiies Binmdoii^ 
diikellSilMk, 2484-1545), the daughter of Htnry V!t. and grand- 
daugrjj|||r of Edward IV. 


I (BDdfinilidn ixmti Pot lliit At the general 4eli^tioP; trf 
j it was clear that there werladivMolW fpr to what iss^ 

for, alto thP Hditd^’s 
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defeat at Derby, wMA gate the rignal fbr the liberal but 
in fite set*ba 4 c it ^ve to tomperimce JeglMa^ TbbPgh 
returned for Wtot Ueim hk Speeches 

in debato only oec»eioM^ showed his chaitocteristic sipirit, 
and it was evident that lor thb hard Work of Opposition hb no 
Ip^er had the same motive as of old. lii December 189S the 
crisis airived, and with Mr John Morky hb definitely retired 
from the counsels of the party and resigned his leadership of the 
Opposition, aBegi^ as ms reWKm, in kttors e^ between 

Mr and hhPself, the cross-currents of' opinion among his 
old supporters and former colleagnes. The split excited con- 
sidemUe comment, and resulted in much heart-burning aPd a 
more or less open division between the section of the Liberal 
party following Lord Rosebery and . those who disliked 
thatstotesman’s Imperialist^ views. 

Though now a private niember. Sir William Harcourt still 
continued to vindicate his opinions in his independent position, 
and his attacks on the government were no loiiger restrained 
by even the semblance of dbfeioiice to Liberal Imperialii^. 
He actively intervened in 2894^ and 1900, strbngly condemning 
tbs government’s financial policy and their attitime towards the 
Transvaal ; and throughout the Boer War he lost no opportuni^ 
of criticizing the South African developments in a p^sunistic 
vein. One of the readiest pariiamentary debaters!, he savoured 
his speeches with humour of that broad and familiar order which 
appeals particularly to political audiences. In 1898^2900 hc was 
conspicuous, both on platform and in letters written to The 
Times, in demanding active measures against the Ritualistic 
party in toe Church of England ; but his attitude on toot subject 
could not be dissociated from his pblitkal advocacy oi Dis- 
establishment. In March 1904, just after he had announced his 
intention not to seek election agein to parliament, he succeeded, 
by the death of his nephew, to the family estates at Nunehkm. 
But he died suddenly there on toe 1st of October in the same year. 
He married, first, m 1859, Therese (d. 2863), daughter of Mr 
T. H. Lister, by whom ha had one son, Lewis Vetoon Harcourt 
(b. 2863), afterwards first commissioner of works both in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 1905 ministry (included in the 
cabinet in 1907) and in Mr Asquith’s cabinet (1908); and 
secondly, in 2876, Elizabeth, widow of Mr T. Ives and daughter 
of Mr. J. L. Motley, the historian, by whom he had another son, 
Robert (b. 1878). 

Sir William Harcourt was One of the great parliamentary 
figures of the Gladstonian Liberal period. Hb was essentially 
an aristocratic type of late i9to ccntuiy Wh%> with a remarkable 
capacity for popular campa^n fighting. He had been, and 
remain^, a brilliant journalist in the non-professional sense. 
He was one of those who really made iht Saturday Romew in its 
palmy days, and in the period of his own most ebullient v^our, 
while Mr Gladstone was alive, his sense of political expediency 
and platform effectiveness in controversy was very acute. But 
though he played the game of public life with keen Zest, he never 
really touched either the country or his own party With the 
faith which creates a personal following^ and in later years he 
found himself somewhat isolated and disappointed, though he 
was free to express his deeper objections to the new develop- 
ments in churto and state. A tall/ fine man, with the gtaito 
manner, he was. throughout a long career, a great persontoity 
ih the life Of his^time, (H. cu.) 

RAIK»UBT« WILUAM VBimOll (2789-^1871)^ founder ^ 
the British Awociafioii; wto bom at Sudtary, D^byshire. in 
2789^ a younger son of Edw^ Vemon [Harcourt], archbisnOp 
of Ybrk'(ica above). Having served for five yOars in the navy 
he- went up to Christ Chuireh, Cbtford, With a view to taking 
holy ciders. He ’begah^ Ids clerical duties at ^hopthorpe, 
Yorkshire, in 1822, ahd having developed a gieat interest in 
science while at toe university, he took an active part in the 
foundation of the Ybfktoire Phffosophical Sbdety, of which he 
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msthft irtt pneskhsnt. Wkt kits «mI I 
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were dnsim by him ; and Haicoiiikiiit^ irieeted preiident m 
183^ in 1894 beottme foaon<)f VM rindteciiir of WMdnm 
m Yorkshireiand k 183$^ reotorof Boltbnitocy* The Yoricdure 
sdidol for tte falind and the Castb ' Howard refonnitm^ botili 
owe thhlF eidstenoe to hk enetgks* His apere time until xjuite 
kts m Ufe was occupied with stdeeidfk eqpsiteenu^ Inhermng 
the Harcourt lestatet in QxfordASve froeot hk^/brother m x 86 K| 
he removed to Nunefaamy where he dkdin April 1871. 

HABDANABS fWlllSt an inkton the ifost ooest of Normy, 
penetrating die mainland for 70 na.: apart from the deep fringe 
of islands oS its mouthy the jtotal dktanca from the open set to 
the head of the Qord being 114 m. Its esetreme depth k aboiit 
350 fathoms. The entrancje Ut Torh k 50 m. by watet south of 
Bergen, 60^ N.^ and the general direction k N.£; from that point. 
The i^ord k flanked by magnificeiit ihountains, from w^h 
many waterfalk pour into it. Hie main fjord k divided into 
parts under different names, and there ore mtny fine brandi 
fjordSi The fjord k frequented by tourists, and the principal 
stations have hotels. The outer Qoid is called the Kvindherreds- 
fiord, flanhed by the itelderskin (4680 ft.) ; then follow Silde- 
Qord and Bonde Sund, separated by Yaralds island. Here 
Mauraimer«f jord opens on the east ; from Sundal on this kdet 
great folgefond snowfield may be crossed, and a fine glacier 
(Bondhusbrac) visited. Bakke and Vikingnaes afe stations on 
Hkfjoid, Nordheimsund and 0 stens 6 on Ytee Santo, which 
throws ^ a fine narrow branch northward, the FlikSmsund. 
There follow Indre Samlen and Utnefjord, with the station of 
Utne opposite Oxen (41 so ft.)^ and its northward branch, 
Gravenqord, with the beautiful station of £^ide at its head, 
whence a road runs mnrth-west to Vossevongen. Vrom Ibe Utne 
terminal branches of the fjord run south and east ; the S 5 rf jord, 
steeply walled by the heights of the Folgefond, wth tt^ fre- 
quented resort of Odde at its head ; and the Eidfjord, with its 
branch Osefjord, terminating beneath a tremendous rampart 
of mountains^ through which the sombre Simodal penetrates, 
the river flowing from Daemmevand, a beautiful lake among 
the fields, and forming with its tributaries the fine falls of 
Skykje and Rembesdal. Vik is the principal station on Eidfjord, 
and Ulvik on a branch of the Ose, with a road to Vosseyangen. 
At Vik is the mouth of the Bjoreia river, which, in forming the 
Vdringfos, phinges 590 ft. into a magnificent rock-bound basin. 
A smdl stream entering Sfirfjord forms in its upper course riie 
SkjaeggedaJsfos, of equal height with the Vdrin^os, and hardly 
less beautiful. The natives of Hardanger have an especially 
picturesque local costume. 

HARDBB, WILUAM I08BFH (1815-1873), American soldier, 
was born in Savannah, Georgia, on tte xoth of November 1815 
and graduated from West Point in 1838. As a subaltern of 
cava^ he was employed on a special mission to Europe to 
study the cavalry methods in vogue (1839). He was promoted 
captain in 1844 and served under Genersd Zachary Taylor in 
the Mexican War, winning the brevet of major for gallantry in 
action in March 1847 and subsequently that of lieut*oolonel. 
After the war he Served as a substantive major under Cdonel 
Sidney Johnston and Lieut.*^Colonel Robert Lee in the and 
U.S. cavalry, and for some time before 1856 he was engaged in 
compiling the official manual of infantty 6 xi& and tactics which, 
familiarly called Hardee's Tactics," afterwards formed the 
text-book for the iiffantry arm m both the Federal and the 
Confederate armies. FVom 1856 to x86i he waa commandant 
of West Point, resigning his commissibn on the secession of his 
state in the latter yeiw. Entering the Confederate service as 
a colonel, he was shortly promotied brigadier-generBd. He 
distingukhed himself very greatly hy hk tactical leadership on 
the field of Shiloh, ahd was immediately promoted major-geiMral. 
As a C(Wps edmmandei’ he fought under 6mieraI *Bra|^ at PurTy- 
ville and Stone River, aiid ftfr hk distotikhed eervkes in these 
battles Was promoted Ikutetot-genera^^ iii^diedstter 

patt of the campa%n d 1S63 uhder Bhigg and ih that of 1864 
«M»der J. E. Johnston. ^When the latter >wcer ivas superseded 


by Hood, flandbe was rdieaed at hk own request, end for the 
isamabdeeoftfotmrhoeehw^ When theCivil 

'War came to an^^d k z86j;' he retired to hk jtotation near 
tSchnoy A h h a mp U' He died at Wytbeville, Virginia, on the Ath 
lOf'Niriember 187-3.' 

HAMinWBe^ KARL AUGUST V 0 R» Prince (x 75 o-i 8 ss), 
PriiaiMan statesman, was bom at Essenroda in Hanover on to 
3xst of May ^1750. After studying at Leipzig and Gottingen 
lie entered tfae Haneverian civil service m 4770 as ooundnor 
of to iMto tri datnaans (Kammetrat ) ; but, finding his advance- 
meat slow, be mt out-Hjn to advice of King George III.— 
a ooufse of trmls,^ spending some time at Wetslar, Regensburg 
(wbera he^atuefied to meenanism of the Imperial government), 
Vienna and Berlin. He also vkited France, Holland and England, 
wfaem he Was kindly received by the king. On hk xetum he 
married, by his fator’s desire, the countess Reventlow. In 
1778 he was raked to the rank of privy councillor and created a 
counti He now again went to England, in to hope of obtaining 
to post of Hanoverian envoy in London ; but, his wife becoming 
entangled in an amour with the prince of Wales, so great a 
scandal was created that he was forced to leave the Hanoverian 
service. In 1782 he entered that of the duke of Brunswick, 
and as presid^t of to board of domains displayed a zeal to 
reform, in to mannea^ approved the enlightened despots 
of the century, that rendered him very unpopular with the 
orthodox de^ and the conservative estates. In Brunswick, 
too, his position was in the end made untenable by to cemduct 
of hk wife, whom he now divorced ; he himself, shortly after- 
walrds, marrying a divorced woman. Fortunately for him, this 
coincided with the laps^ of the principalities of Ansbach and 
Bayreuth to Prussia, owing to the resignationof the last margrave, 
Charles Alexander, in 1791. Hardenberg, who happened to be 
in Berlin at the time, was on the recommendation of Heraberg 
appointed administrator of the principalities (x79s). The 
praition, owing to the singular overlapping of territoria] claims 
m to old Empire, was one of considerable delicacy, and Harden- 
berg filled it with great skill, doing much to reform txaditiunal 
anomalies and to develop to country, and at the same time 
labouring to expand the influence of Prussia in South Germany. 
After the outbreak of the revolutionary wars his diplomatic 
ability led to his af^intment as Prussian envoy, with a roving 
commission to visit the Rhenish courts and win them over to 
Prussia’s views ; and ultimately, when to necessity for making 
peace with to French Republic had been recognized, he was 
appointed to succeed Count Goltz as Prussian plenipotentiary 
at Basel (February 28, 1795), where he signed the treaty of peace. 

In 1797, on to accession of King Frederick William III., 
Hardenberg was summoned to Berlin, where he received an 
important position in the cabinet and was appointed chief of 
the departments of li^deburg and Halberstadt, for Westphalia, 
and for the principally of Neuchatel. In 1793 Hardenberg had 
struck up a friet^hip with Count Haugwitz, the influential 
minister for foreign affaks, and when in 1803 the latter went 
away on leave (AugustOctober) he appointed Hardenbeig hk 
locum tenens. It was a critied period. Napoleon had just 
occupied Hanover, and Haugwitz had urged upon the king to 
necessity for strong measures and the expediency of a Russian 
alliance. During his absence, however, the king’s irresolution 
continued ; he dung to the policy of neutrality which had ao 
far seemed to have served Prussia so well ; and Hardenbeig 
contented himsetf with adapting himself to the royal will ,By 
to time Haugwitz returned, the unyielding attitude of Napoleon 
had caused to kuq; to make advances to Russia ; but to mutual 
Aedarations of to 3rd and 25th of May 1804 only fdedged the 
two powers to take up arms in the event of a I^ench atitack upon 
Prussia or rf furtor aggressions in North Germahy. Finally, 
Haugwitz^ unable to persuade to cabinet to a foore vigorous 
policy^ resi^d^ and on to 14th of April 1804 Hardenberg 
succeeded him as foreign minister. 

If there was to be war, Hardenbeig would have preferred to 
French alliance, which was the price Napoleon demanded for the 
cession of Hanover to Prussia ; for to Eastern powers would 
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scarcely have conceded^ of their ifree mSX, ao great ih aughieirt- 
ation of Prussian power* But he stiUhcn^ito gain that coveted 
prize by diplomacy, badttd by the veited l^reat 4^ an armed 
neutrality. Then occurred Na{>oleon’8 cositemptuofus violation 
of Prussian territory by marching three French corps through 
Ansbach ; King Freaeriw WiHiani^ prids'wercame Ws weakness, 
and on the 3ra of November he signed with the tsar Alexander 
the terms of an ultimatum to be laid before the French einperor. 
Haugwitz was despatched to Vienna with the document ; but 
before he arrived the battle of Austerlitz had been fought> and 
the Prussian plenipotentiaiy had to make the best terms he could 
with the conqueror. Prussia, indeed, by the treaty signed at 
Schdnbriinn on the 15th of December 1805, received Hanover, 
but in return for all her territories in South Germany. One 
condition of the arrangement was the retirement of Haidenbetg, 
whom Napoleon disliked. He was again foreign minister fora 
few months after the crisis of 1806 (April-July 1807) ; but 
Napoleon’s resentment was implacable, and one of the conditions 
of the terms granted to Prussia by the treaty of Tilsit was 
Hardenberg's dismissal. 

After the enforced retirement of Stein in 1810 and the unsatis- 
factory interlude of the feeble Altcnstein ministry, Hardenberg 
was again summoned to Berlin, this time as chancellor (June 6, 
t8io). The campaign of Jena and its consequences had had a 
profound effect upon him ; and in his mind the traditions of the 
old diplomacy had given place to the new sentiment of nationality 
characteristic (jf the coming age, which in him found expression 
in a passionate desire to restore the position of Prussia and 
crush her oppressors. During his retirement at Riga he had 
worked out ah elaborate plan for reconstructing the monarchy 
on Litxiral lines ; and when he came into power, though the 
circumstances of the time did not admit of his pursuing an 
independent foreign policy, he steadily prepared for the stniggle 
with Prance by carrying out Stein’s far-reaching schemes of 
social and political reorganization. The military system was 
completely reformed, serfdom was abolished, municipal institu- 
tions were fostered, the civil ser\dce was thrown open to all 
classes, and great attention was devoted to the educational needs 
of every section of the community. 

When at last the time came to put these reforms to the test, 
after the Moscow campaign of 1812, it was Hardenberg who, 
supported by the influence of the noble Queen Louise, determined 
Frederick William to take advantage of (kneral Yorck’s loyal 
disloyalty and declare against France. He was rightly regarded 
by German patriots as the statesman who had done most to 
encourage the spirit of national independence ; and immediately 
after he had signed the first peace of Paris he was raised to the 
rank of prince (June 3, 1814) in recognition of the part he had 
played in the War of liberation. 

Hardenberg now had an assured position in that close 
corporation of sovereigns and statesmen by whom Europe, during 
the next few years, was to be governed, He accompanied the 
allied sovereigns to England, and at the congress of Vienna 
(1814-1815) was the chief plenipotentiary of Prussia. But from 
this time the zenith of his influence, if not of his fame, was passed. 
In diplomacy he was no match for Mettemich, whose influence 
soon overshadowed his own in the councils of Europe, of Germany, 
and ultimately even of Prussia itself. At Vit'nna, in spite of the 
powerful backing of Alexander of Russia, he failed to secure the 
annexation of the whole of Saxony to Prussia ; at Paris, after 
W aterloo, he failed to carry through his views as to the further dis- 
memberment of France ; he had weakly allowed Mettemich to 
forestall him in making terms with the states of the Confedemtion 
of the Rhine, which secured to Austria the preponderance in the 
German federal diet ; on the eve of the conference of Carlsbad 
(i8iq) he signed a convention with Mettemich, by which — to 
quote the historian Treitschke — “ like a penitent sinner, without 
any formal guid pro guo, the monarchy of Frederick the Great 
yielded to a foreign power a voice in her internal affairs.” At the 
congresses of Aix-la-Chapelie, Troppau, Laibach and Verona 
the voice of Hardenberg was but an echo of that of Mettemich. 

The cause lay partly in the difficult circumstances of the 


looiidy-kiiit Prussian mbnarchy, but partly in Hardeiibei||'s 
chasaetetv vrlifeh, never weH balanced, had deteriorated ^ with 
age. He continued amiable, •chshning and enlightened as ever ; 
but the excesses which had been pardonable in a youhg diplo- 
matist were a scandal in an elderly chancellor, and could not 
but weaken his influence with so p^s a Landfsoofer as Frederick 
William III. To overcome the king’s terror of Liberal experi- 
ments would have needed all the powers of an adviser at ona* 
wise and in character wholly tmstworthy. Hardenberg was 
I wise enough ; he saw the necessity for constitutional reform ; 
but he clung with almost senile tenacity to the sweets of office, 
and when the tide turned strong y against Liberalism he allowed 
himself to drift with it In the privacy of royal commissions 
he continued to elaborate schemes for constitutions that never 
saw the light ; but Germany, disillusioned, saw only the faithful 
henchman of Mettemich, an accomplice in the policy of the 
Carlsbad Decrees and the Troppau Protocol. He died, soon 
after the closing of the congress of Verona, at Genoa, on the 
26th of November 1822. 

See L. V. Ranke, DeUkwiirdigkeiten des Staatshanzlers FiifsUn van 
Hardenbzrg (5 vols., l.eipzig, 1877) ; J. R. Seeley, The Life and Times 
of Stein (3 vols., Cambridge^, 1878) ; £. Meier, Reform 4 cr Verwal- 
iungsorganisation unter Stem una Hardenberg (tfe., 1881); Chr. 
Meyer, Hardenberg und seine Verwaltung der FUrstentUmer Ansbach 
und Bayreuth (Breslau, 18^2) ; Koser, Die Neuordnung des preus- 
sischen Archivwesens durch den Staatskanzler FUrsten t/. Hardenberg 
(Leipzig, 1904). 

HARDBRWYK, a seaport in the province of Gelderland, 
Holland, on the shores of the Zuider 17 m. by rail N.N.E. 
of Amersfoort. Pop. (1900) 7425. It is a quaint old town, 
approached by a fine avenue of trees, and standing in the midst 
of a patch of fertile ground. Harderwyk is chiefly important as 
being the depot for recruits for the Dutch colonial army.. It 
contains a small fort and large barracks. The principal buildings 
are the town hall, with some ancient furniture, a large ; i5rii 
century church with a notable square tower, a municipal orphw- 
age, and the Nassau-Veluwe gymnasium. Agriculture, fishing, 
and a few domestic industries form the only employment of the 
inhabitants. As a seaport its trade is now confined exclusively 
to the Zuider Zee. 

HARDIOANUTE [more correctly Hardacnut] {c. 1019-1042), 
son of Canute, king of England, by his wife iElfgifu or Emma, 
was bom about 1019. In the contest for the English crown 
which followed the death of Canute in 1035 the claims of Hardi- 
canute were supported by Emma and her ally, Godwine, earl of 
the West Saxons, in opposition to those of Harold, Canute’s 
illegitimate son, who was backed by the Mercian earl Ixiofric 
and the chief men of the north. At a meeting of the witan at 
Oxford a compromise was ultimately arranged by which Harold 
was temporarily elected regent of all England, pending the final 
settlement of the question on the return of Hardicanute from 
Denmark. This compromise was strongly opposed by Godwine 
and Emma, who for a time forcibly held Wessex in Hardicanute’s 
behalf. But Harold’s party rapidly increased ; and early in 
X037 he was definitely elected king. Emma was driven out and 
took refuge at Bruges. In 1039 Hardicanute joined her, and 
together they concerted an attack on England. But next year 
Harold died ; and Hardicanute peacefully succeeded. His short 
reign was marked by great oppression and cruelty. He caused 
the dead body of Harold to 1 ^ dug up and thrown into a fen ; 
he exacted so heavy a geld for the support of his foreign fleet 
that great discontent was created throughout the kingdom, and 
in Worcestershire a general uprising took place against those 
sent to collect the tax, whereupon he burned the city of 
Worcester to the ground and devastated the surrounding 
country ; in 1041 he permitted Edwulf, earl of Northumbria, 
to be treacherously murdered after having granted him a safe- 
conduct. While “ he stood at his drink ” at the marriage feast 
of one of his flegns he was suddenly seized with a fit, from whidi 
he died a few days afterwards on the 8th of June 1042. 

HARDIHO, CHESTER (1792-1866), American portrait painter, 
was bom at Conway, Mass^usetts, on the zst of September 
179a. Brought up in the wilderness of New York state, Harding, 
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as a lad of splendid physique, standing over 6 ft. 3 in., marched 
as ajdnimmer with the muitia to the ^ Lawrenoe in xSzj. He 


became subsequently chairpxaker, peddler, inn^keeper,: and 
hofuse-painter, paiati^ signs in Pittsburg, Pa., and eventually 
going on the road, self-taught, as an itinerant portrait painter. 
He made enough money to take hhn to the sciimk at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Design, and he soon became proficient 
enough to gain a competency, so that later he went to England 
and set up a studio in London. There he met with great success, 
painting royalty and the nobility^ and, despite the lackings of 
an early education and social experience, he became a favourite 
in all circles. Returning to the United States, he settled in 
Boston and painted portraits of many of the prominent men 
and women of his time. He died on tht xst of April zS66. 

HARDING, JAHES DUFFIBLD (X79B-XS63), English land- 
scape painter, was the son of an artist, and took to the same 
vocation at an early age, although he had originally been destined 
for the law. He was in the main a water-colour painter and a 
lithographer, but he produced various oil-paintings both at 
the beginning and towards the end of his career. He frequently 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Water-Colour Society, of 
which he became an associate in 1821, and a full member in 1822. 
He was also very largely engaged in teaching, and published 
several books developing his views of art^^amongst others, 
The Tourist in Italy (1831) ; The Tourist in France (1834); The 
Park and ike Forest (1841) ; The Principles and the Practice of 
(1845) ; Elementary Art (1846) ; Scotland Delineated in a Series 
of Views (1847) ; Lessons on Art (1840). He died at Barnes on 
the 4th of December 1863. Harding was noted for facility, 
sureness of hand, nicety of touch, and the various qualities 
which go to make up an elegant, highly trained, and accomplished 
sketcher from nature, and composer of picturesque landscape 
material ; he was. particularly skilful in the treatment of foliage. 

HARDINGE, HENRY HARDINGE, Viscount (17S5-1B56), 
British field marshal and governor-general of India, was bom 
at Wrotham in Kent on the 30th of March 1785. After being 
at Eton, he entered the army in 1799 as an ensign in the Queen’s 
Rangers, a corps then stationed in Upper Canada. His first 
active service was at the battle of Vimiera, where he was 
wounded ; and at Corunna he was by the side of Sir John Moore 
when he received his death-wound. Subsequently he received 
an appointment as deputy-quartermaster-general in the Portu- 
guese army from Marshal Beresford, and was present at nearly 
^l the battles of the Peninsular War, being wounded again at 
Vittoria. At Albuera he saved the day for the British by taking 
the responsibility at a critical moment of strongly urging General 
Cole’s division to advance. When peace was again broken in 
1815 by Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Hardinge hastened into 
active service, and was appointed to the important post of 
commissioner at the Prussian headquarters. In this capacity 
he was present at the battle of Ligny on the i6th of June 18x5, 
where he lost his left hand by a shot, and thus was not present 
at Waterloo, fought two days later. For the loss of his hand he 
received a pension of ; he had already been made a K.C.B., 
and Wellington presented him with a sword that had belonged 
to Napoleon. In 1820 and 1826 Sir Henry Hardinge was returned 
to parliament as member for Durham ; and in 1828 he accepted 
the office of secretary at war in Wellington’s ministry, a post 
which he also filled in Peel’s cabinet in i84i'’i844. In 1830 and 
1834-183S he was chief secretary for Ireland. In 1844 he 
succeeded Lord Ellenborough as governor-general of India. 
During his term of office the first Sikh War broke out ; and 
Hardinge, waiving his right to the supreme command, magnani- 
mously ofiered to serve as second in command under Sir Hugh 
Gough j but disagreeing with the latter’s plan of campaign at 
Ferozeshah, he temporarily reasserted his authority as governor- 
general (see Sikh Wars). After the successful termination of 
the campaign at Sobraon he was created Viscount Hardinge of 
Lahore and of King's Newton in Derbyshire, with a pension of 
£3000 for thjee lives; while the East India Company voted him 
an annuity of £5000, which he declined to accept. Hardinge's 
term of office in India was maiked by many social and educi^tiopa) 
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of m Crimean. War, which he endeavoured to conduct on 
Wellington’s principles— « system not altogether suited to the 
changed mode of warfare. In 1855 he waa promoted to the rank 
of mid mardbaL Viscount Hardinge resigned his office of 
commaader-inchief in July 1856, owing to failing health, and 
died on the 34th of September of the same year at South Park 
near Tunlwidge Wells. His elder son, Charles Stewart (1833- 
1894), who been his private secretary in India, was the 
3nd Viscount Hardinge ; and the latter’s eldest son succ eeded 
to the title; 'Ilte younger son of the and Viscount, , Charles 
Hardinge (b. 1858), became a prominent diplomatist (see 
Edward VII.), atul was appointed Governor-General of India 
in 1910, b;;ing created Baron Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Sm C. Hardinge, Visoount Hardinge (Rulers of India series, 1891) : 
and R. S. Rait, Life and Campaigns of Visement Gough (1903). 

HMDOI, a town and district of British India, in the Lucknow 
division of the United Provinces. The town is 63 m. N.E. of 
Lucknow by rail. Pop. (1901) 12,174. It has a wood-carving 
industry, saltpetre works, and an export trade in grain. 

The District of Hardoi has an area of 2331 sq. m. It is a 
level district watered by the Gaines, Raraganga, Deoha or Garra, 
Sukheta, Sai, Baita and Gumti — the three rivers first named 
being navigable by country boats. Towards tlie Ganges the 
land is uneven, and often rises in hillocks of sand cultivated at 
the base, and their slopes covered with lofty munf grass. Several 
large jhils or swamps are scattered tliroughoui the district, 
the largest being tliat of Sfindi, which is 3 m. long by from 1 to 2 
m. broad. These jhils arc largely used for irrigation. Large 
tracts of forest jungle still exist. Leopards, black buck, spotted 
deer, and nilgai are common ; tlie mallard, teal, grey duck, 
common goose, and all kinds of waterfowl abound. In 1901 
the population of the district was 1,092,834, showing a decrease 
of nearly 2 % in the decade. The district contains a larger urban 
population than any otlier in Oudh, the largest town being 
Shahabad, 20,036 in 1901. It is traversed by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand railway from Lucknow to Shahjahanpur, and its 
branches.. The chief exports are grain, sugar, hides, tobacco and 
saltpetre. 

The first authentic records of Hardoi are connected with the 
Mussulman colonization, Bftwan was occupied by Sayyid 
Salar Mas&ud in 1028, but the permanent Moslem occupation did 
not begin till 1217. Owing to &c situation of the district, Hardoi 
formed the scene of many sanguinary battles between the rival 
Afghan and Mogul empires. Between BllgrSm and Sd.ndi was 
fought the gi'eat battle between Hum&yun and Sher Shfih, in 
which the former was utterly defeated. Hardoi, along with the 
rest of Oudh, became British territory under I^rd Dalhousie’s 
proclamation of February 1856. 

HARDOUIN, JEAN (1646-1729), French classical scholar, 
was born at Quimper in Brittany. Having acquired a taste 
for literature in his father’s book-shop, he sought and obtained 
about his sixteenth year admission into the order of the Jesuits. 
In Paris, where he went to study tlieology, he ultimately 
became librarian of the College Louis le Grand in 1683, ^^d he 
died there on the 3rd of September 1729. His first published 
work was an edition of Themistius (1684), which included no 
fewer than thirteen new orations. On the advice of Jean Gamier 
(1612-1681) he undertook to edit the Natural History of Pliny 
for the Delphin aeries, a task which he completed in five years. 
His attention having been turned to numismatics as auxiliary to 
his great editorial labours, he published several learned works 
in that department, marred, however, as almost everything he 
did was marred, by a determination to be at all hamds different 
from other interpreters. It is sufficient to mention his Nummi 
antiqui populorum et urbium illustrati (1684), Antirrheticus de 
nummis antiqui^ cohmiarum et municipiorum (1689), and Chronth 
logia Veieris TesiamenH ad vtdgatam versionem exacta et nummis 
illustraia .{16^), By the ecclesiastical authorities Hardouin 
was appointed to supervise the Conciliorum collectio regia maxima 
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(17S5) ; but he was accused of suppressing important documents 
and foisting in apocryphal matter, and by the order of ^ 
parlement of Paris (then alt war with the Jesuits) the publication 
of the wovk was delayed. It is really a valuable collection, much 
cited by scholars. Hardouin declared that idl the councils 
supposed to have taken place before the council of Trent were 
fictitious. It is, however, as the originator of a viuricty of para- 
doxical theories that Hardouin is now best remembered. The 
most remarkable, contained in his Chronolopae ex nummis 
antiquis festituiae (1696) and Prokgmena ad censufam veteru/n 
scriptorim, was to the effect that^ with the exception of the 
works of Homer, Herodotus and Cicero, the Natural History of 
Winy, the Georgies of Vii^il, and the Satires and Epist^of 
Horace, all the ancient classics of Greece and Rome were spurious, 
laving been manufactured by monks of the 13th century, under 
the direction of a certain Sterns Archontius. He denied the 
genuineness of most ancient works of art, coins and inscriptions, 
and declared that the New testament was originally written in 
Latin. 

See A. Debacker, Bibliothique des Scrivains de la Compagnie de 
Jisus (1853). 

HARDT, HERMANN VON DER (1660-1746), German historian 
and orientalist, was born at Melle, in Westphalia, on the 15th 
of November 1660. He studied oriental languages in Jena and 
in Leipzig, and in 1690 he was called to the chair of oriental 
languages at Helmstedt. He resigned his position in 1727, but 
lived at Helxhstedt until his death on the 28th of February 1746. 
Among his numerous writings the following deserve mention : 
Autographa Lutheri aliorumque celebriutn virorum, ab anno 1317 
ad annum 1346, Reformationis aetatem et hisioriam egregie 
illustrantia (1^0-1691); Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense 
coneilium (1697-1700); Hebraeae linguae fundamenta (1694); 
Syriacae linguae fundamenta (1694) ; Elementa Chaldaiea(x6 ^$) : 
Historia litieraria reformationis (1717); Enigmata prisci orbis 
(1723). Hardt left in manuscript a history of the Reformation 
which is preserved in the Helmstedt Juleum. 

Sec F. Lamcy, Hermann von der Hardt in seinen Briefen (Karlsruhe, 
1891). 

HARDT, THE, a mountainous district of Germany, in the 
Bavarian palatinate, forming the northern end of the Vosges 
range*. Tt is, in the main, an undulating high plateau of sandstone 
formation, of a mean elevation of 1300 ft., and reaching its 
highest point in the Donnersberg (2254 ft.). The eastern slope, 
which descends gentlv towards the Rhine, is diversified by deep 
and well-wooded valleys, such as those of the Lauter and the 
Queich, and by conical hflls surmounted by the ruins of frequent 
feudal castles and monasteries. Noticeable among these are the 
Madenburg near E.schbach, the Trifels (long the dungeon of 
Richard T. of England), and the Maxburg near Neustadt. Three- 
fifths of the whole area is occupied by forests, principally oak, 
beech and fir. The lower eastern slope is highly cultivated and 
produces excellent wine. 

HARDWAR, or HtTRpWAR, an ancient town of British India, 
and Hindu place of pilgrimage, in the Saharanpur district of 
the United Provinces, bn the right bank of the Ganges, 17 m. 
N.E. of Rurki, with a railway station. The Ganges canal here 
takes off from the river. A branch railway to Uehra was opened 
in 1900. Pop. (1901), 25,597. The town is of great antiquity, 
and has borne many names. It was originally known as Kapiia 
from the sage Kapiia. Hsuan Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, in the 7th century visited a city which he calls Mo-yu-lo, 
the remains of which still exist at Mayapur, a little to the south 
of the modem town. Among the ruins are a fort and three 
temples, decorated with broken stone sculptures. The great 
object of attraction at present is the Hari-ka-charan, or bathing 
ghat, with the adjoining temple of Gangadwara. The charan 

S ot-mark of Vishnu, imprinted on a stone let mto the upper 
bf the ghat, forms an object of special reverence. Aj^at 
ftblege of people takes place annually, at the beginning 
df>tbe llmdu swar year, when the sun enters Aries ; and every 
twelfth ye&r a fe^t of peculiar sanctity occurs, known as a 
Kwtthh-mela, The ordinary number of pilgrims at the annual fair 


amounts to 100,000, and nt the Kumbh-mela to 300,000 j in 
1903 there were; 400,000 present. Since 1892 many saxutazy 
improvements have been made for the ben^t of the 
concooTse of pilgrims. In eariy days riots and also outi>reaki 
of cholera were of common oceurrence. The Hardwar meeting 
also posj^sses mercantile importance, be^ one cl the primed 
hocse-faixB in Upper India. Commodities of all kinds, Itiijjiflyi 
and European, find a ready sale, and the trade in grain and 
food-stuils forms a lucrative traffic. 

HARDWIOKE, PHILIP YQRKE, isT Earl of (1690-1764), 
English lord chancellor, son of Philip Yorke, an attorney, was 
born at Dover, on the tst of December 1690. Through his 
mother, Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Richard &bbon 
of Rolvenden, Rent, he was connected with the family of Gibbon 
the historian. At the age of fourteen, alter a not very thorough 
education at a private school at Bethnal Green, where, however, 
he showed exceptional promise, he entered an attorney’s office 
in London. Here he gave some attention to literature and the 
classics as well as to law ; but in the latter he made such progress 
that his employer, Salkeld, impressed by Yorke’s powers, entered 
him at the Middle Temple in November 1708 ; and soon after- 
wards recommended him to Lord Chief Justice Parker (after- 
wards earl of Macclesfield) as law tutor to his sons. In 1715 he 
was called to the bar, where his progress was, says Lord Campbell, 
** more rapid than that of any other debutant in the annals of 
our profession,” his advancement being greatly furthered by the 
patronage of Macclesfield, who became lord chancellor in 1718, 
when Yorke transferred his practice from the king’s bench to 
the court of chancery, though he continued to go on the western 
circuit. In the following year he established his reputation 
as an equity lawyer in a case in which Sir Robert Walpole’s 
family was interested, by an argument displaying profound 
learning and research concerning the jurisdiction of the 
chancellor, on lines which he afterwards more fully developed 
in a celebrated letter to Lord Karnes on the distinction between 
law and equity. Through Macclesfield’s influence with the duke 
of Newcastle Yorke entered parliament in 1719 as member for 
Lewes, and was appointed solicitor-general, with a knighthood, 
in 1720, although he was then a barrister of only four years’ 
standing. His conduct of the prosecution of Christopher Layer 
in that year for treason as a Jacobite further raised Sir Philip 
Yorke’s reputation as a forensic orator ; and in 1723, havii^ 
already become attorney-general, he passed through the House 
of Commons the bill of pains and penalties against Bishop 
Atterbury. He was excused, on the ground of his personal 
friendship, from acting for the crown in the impeachment of 
Macclesfield in 1725, though he did not exert himself to save 
his patron from disgrace largely brought about by Macclesfield’s 
partiality for Yorke himself. He soon found a new and stiB 
more influential patron in the duke of Newcastle, to whom he 
hencefortli gave his political support. He rendered valuable 
service to Walpole’s government by his support of the bill for 
prohibiting loans to foreign powers (1730), of the increase of 
the army (1732) and of the excise bill (1733). In 1733 Yorke 
was appointed lord chief justice of the king’s bench, with the 
title of Lord Hardwicke, and was sworn of the privy council ; 
and in 1737 he succeeded Talbot as lord chancellor, thus becoming 
a member of Sir Robert Walpole’s cabinet. One of his first 
official acts was to deprive the poet Thomson of a small office 
conferred on him by Talbot. 

Hardwicke’s political importance was greatly increased by 
his removal to the House of Lords, where the incompet^cy of 
Newcastle threw on the chancellor the duty of defending the 
measures of the government. He resisted Carteret’s motion 
to reduce the army in 1738, and the resolutions hostile to Spun 
over the affair of Captain Jenkins’s ears. But when Walpde 
bent before the storm and dedbred war against Spain, Hardwidce 
advocated enetgetic measures for its conduct; and he tried 
to keep the peace between Newcastle and Walpole. There is no 
sufficient ground for Horace Walpole’s charge that the fall of 
Sir Robert was brought about by Hardwicke’s tread^ny. No 
one was more surprised than himself when he retain^ the 
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c^ncdlor8hip in tihie folbwing adminktmlaon/ittiM) he tesiltted 
the proposal to indemnify witnesses agOinst Walpole in one of 
his f^t 8pee<^ b May 1743. He exmiSed a l^tng k^tsence 
m the Wflmington Cabin^; and when Wibiington died m 
August 1743, it was Hardwicke who put forward Henry Pblham 
for the vacant office against the claims of Pulteney. For many 
years from this time he was the controUing power in the govern- 
ment. During the king's absences on the continent Haidwicke 
was left at tl& head of the council of regency ; it thus fell to 
him to concert measures for dealing with the Jacobite rising 
m 1745. He took a just view of the crisis, and his poliqr for 
meeting it was on the whole statesmanlike. After Cdloden he 
presided at the trial of the Scottish Jacobite peers, his conduct 
of which, though judicially impartial, was neither dignified 
nor generous ; and he must be Md partly responsible for the 
unnecessary severity meted out to the rebels, and especially 
for the cruel, though not illegal, executions on obsolete attainders 
of Charles Radclifie and (in 175^) of Archibald Cameron. He 
carried, however, a great reform in 1746, of incalculable benefit 
to Scotland, which swept away the grave abuses of feudal Jiower 
surviving m that country in Ae form of private heritable juris- 
dictions in the hands of the landed gentry. On the other hand 
his legislation in 1748 for disarming the Highlanders and pro- 
hibiting the use of the tartan in their dress was vexatious without 
being effective. Hardwicke supported Chesterfield's reform of 
the calendar in 1751 ; in 1753 bill for legalizing the natural- 
ization of Tews in England had to be dropped on account of the 
popular clamour it excited ; but he successfully carried a 
salutary reform of the marriage law, which became the basis of 
all subsequent legislation on the subject. 

On the death of Pelham in 1754 Hardwicke obtained for 
Newcastle the post of prime minister, and for reward was created 
carl of Hardwicke and Viscount Royston ; and when ^ m 
November 1756 the weakness of the ministry and the threatening 
aspect of foreign affairs compelled Newcastle to resign, Hard- 
wicke retired with him. He played an important and dis- 
interested part in negotiating the coalition between Newcastle 
and Pitt in 1757, when he accepted a seat in Pitt's cabinet 
without returning to the woolsack. After the accession of 
George III. Hardwicke opposed the ministry of Lord Bute on 
the peace with France in 1762, and on the cider tax in the 
following year. In the Wilkes case Hardwicke condemned 
general warrants, and also the doctrine that seditious libels 
published by members of parliament were protected by parlia- 
mentary privilege. He died in London on the 6th of March 
1764. 

Although for a lengthy period Hardwicke was an influential 
minister, he was not a statesman of the first rank. On the other 
hand he was one of the greatest judges who ever sat on the English 
bench. He did not, indeed, by his three years' tenure of the chief- 
justiceship of the king's bench leave any impress on the common 
law ; but Lord Campbell pronounces him the most consum- 
mate judge who ever sat in the court of chancery, being dis- 
tinguished not only for his rapid and satisfactory decision of 
the causes which came before him, but for the profound a.nd 
enlightened principles which he laid down, and for perfecting 
English equity into a systematic science." He held the office 
of lord chancellor longer than any of his predecessors, with a 
single exception ; and the same high authority quoted above 
asserts that as an equity judge Lord Hardwicke’s fame has 
not been exceeded by that of any man in ancient or modem times. 
His decisions have l^en, and ever will continue to be, appealed to 
as fixing the limits and establishing the principles of the great 
juridical system called Equity, ymeh now not only in this 
country and in our colonies, but over the whole extent of the 
United States 6! Ameri^ regulates property and personal 
rights more than the ancient common law." ^ Hardwicke had 
prepared himself for this great and enduring service to Eiq^lish 
jurisprudence by study of the historical foundations of the 
chancellor's equitable jurisdiction, combined with profound 

^ Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors^ v. 43 (London, 
1846). 


insight into legal principle, and a thorough knowledge ol the 
Roman dvil law, the prmciples of which he scientifiwiy incor- 
poratod into his administratiofi of English equity in the absence 
of precedents bearing on the causes submitted to his judgment. 
His decisions on particular points in dispute were based bn 
general principles, which were neither so wide as to prove iir- 
af^licaMe to future circumstances, nor too restricted to serve 
as the foundation for a coherent and scientific system. His 
recorded judgments— which, as Lord Campbeli observes, 
"certainly do Come up to every idea we can form of judicial 
excellence "-—combine luminous method of arrangement with 
eh»ance and bddiiy of language. 

Nor was the creation of modem English equity Lord Hard- 
wicke's only service to the administration of justice. Bom 
within two years of the death of Judge Jeffreys his influence was 
powerful in obliterating the eVil traditions of the judicial bench 
under the Stuart monarchy, and in establishing the modem 
conception of the duties and demeanour of English judges. 
While still at the bar Lord Chesterfield praised his conduct of 
crown prosecutions as a contrast to the former " bloodhounds of 
the crown " ; and he described Sir Philip Yorke as " naturally 
humane, moderate and decent:" On the bench he had complete 
control over his temper ; he was always urbane and decorous 
and usually dignified. His exercise of tegal patronage deserves 
unmixed praise. As a public man he was upright and, in 
comparison with most of his contemporaries, consistent. His 
domestic life was happy -and virtuous. His chief fault was 
avarice, which perhaps makes it the more creditable that, 
though a colleague of Walpole, he was never suspected of corrup- 
tion. But he had a keen and steady eye to his own advantage, 
and he was said to he jealous of all who might become his rivals 
for power. His manners, too, were arrogant. Lord Waldegrave 
said of Hardwicke that " he might have been thought a great 
man had he been less avaricious, less proud, less unlike a gentle- 
man." Although in his youth he contributed to the Spectator 
over the signature " Philip Homebred," he seems early to have 
abandoned all care for literature, and he has been reproached 
by Lord Campbell and others with his neglect of art and letters. 
He married, on the f6th of May 1719, Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Cocks (by his wife Mary, sister of Lord diancellor 
Somers), and widow of John Lygon, by whom he had five sons 
and two daughters. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married 
Lord Anson ; and the second, Margaret, married Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote. Three of his younger sons attained some distinction. 
Charles Yorke (^.v.), the second son, became like his father 
lord chancellor ; the third, Joseph, was a diplomatist, and waa 
created Lord Dover ; while James, the fifth son, became bishop 
of Ely. 

Hardwicke was succeeded in the earldom by his eldest son, 
Philip Yorke (1720-1795), 2nd earl of Hardwicke, bom on the 
19th of March 1720, and educated at Cambridge. In 1741 he 
became a fellow of the Royal Society. With his brother, Charles 
Yorke, he was one of the chief contributors \X) Athenian Letters ; 
or the Epistolary Correspondence of an agent of the King of Persia 
residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian War (4 vols., London, 
1741), a work that for many years had a considerable vogue 
and went through several editions. He sat in the House of 
Commons as member for Reigate (1741-1747), and afterwards 
for Cambridgeshire ; and he kept notes of the debates which 
were afterwards embodied in Cobbett's Parliamentary History. 
He was styled Viscount Royston from 1754 till 1764, when he 
succeeded to the earldom. In politics he supported the Rocking- 
ham Whigs. He held the office of teller of the exchequer, and 
was lord - lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and high steward of 
Cambridge University. He edited a quantity of miscellaneous 
state papers and correspondence, to be found in MSS. collections 
in the British Museum. He died in London, on the 16th of May 
1790. He married Jmima Campbell, only daughter of John, 
3rd eari of Breadalbane, and granddaughter and heiress of Henry 
de Grey, duke of Kent, who l^came in her own right marchioness 
de Grey. 

In default of sons, the title devolved on his nephew, Philip 
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Yorke (x757-*i 834)» 3^1 earl of Hardwicke|.ddest son of Qiarles 
Yorke, lord cbanceliori by bis first wife» Catberine Fremao^ who 
was bom on the 31st of May 1757 and was educated at Cambrige. 
He was M.P. for Cambridgeshire, following the Whig traditions 
of his family ; but after his succession to the earldom in 1790 
he supported Pitt, and took office in iBoi as lord lieutenant 
of Ireland (1801-1806), where he supported Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He was created K.G. in 1803, and was a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He married Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Lindsay, 5th earl of Balcarres, in 1782, but left no son. 

He was succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Charles 
Philip Vorke (179CP1873), 4th earl of Uardwidce, English 
admiral, eldest son of Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke (1768- 
1831), who was second son of Charles Yorke, lord chancellor, 
by his second wife, Agneta Johnson. Charles Philip was born 
at Southampton on the 2nd of April 1799 and was educated 
at Harrow. He entered the royal navy in 1815, and served on 
the North American station and in the Mediterranean, attaining 
the rank of captain in 1825. He represented Keigate (1831) 
and Cambridgeshire (1832-1834) in the House of Commons ; 
and after succeeding to the earldom in 1834, was appointed a 
lord in waiting by Sir Robert Peel in 1841. In 1858 he retired 
from the active list with the rank oi rear-admird, becommg 
vice-admiral in the same year, and admiral in 1863. He was 
a member of Lord Derby’s cabinet in 1852 as postmaster-general 
and lord privy seal in 1858. In 1833 he married Susan, daughter 
of the 1st luorci Ravensworth, by whom he had five sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, Charles Philip Yorke (1836- 
1897), 5th earl of Hardwicke. was comptroller of the household 
of Queen Victoria (1866-1868) and master of the buckhounds 
(1874-1880). He married in 1863, Sophia Georgiana, daughter 
of the ist Earl Cowley. He was succeeded by his only son 
Albert Edward Philip Henry Yorke (1867-1904), 6th earl 
of Hardwicke, who, after holding the posts of under-secretary 
of state for India (1900-1902) and for war (1902-1903), died 
unmarried on the 29th of November 1904 ; the title then went 
to his uncle, John Manners Yorke (1840-1909), 7th earl of 
Hardwicke, second son of Charles Philip, the 4th carl, who joined 
the royal navy and served in the Baltic and in the Crimea (1854- 
1855). This earl died on the 13th of March 1909 and was .suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles Alexander (b. 1869) as 8th earl. 

The contemporary authorities for the life of Lord Ciiancellor 
Hardwicke are voluminous, being contained in the memoirs of the 
period and in numerous collections of corres|X)ndence in tlie British 
Museum. See, especially, the hardwicke Papers ; the Stowe MSS, ; 
Hist, MSS. Commission (Reports 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11) ; Horace Wal* 
pole, Letters (ed. by P. Cunningham, 9 vofs., London, 1857-1839) ; 
Letters to Sir N. Mann (ed. by Lord Dover, 4 vols,, l..<mdon, 1843-^ 

1844) , Memoirs of the lieign of George II. (ed. by Lord Holland, 

2nd ed. revised, London, 1847) J Memoirs of the Retgn of George IJ /. 
(ed. by G. F. R. Barker, 4 vols., Tx)ndon, 1894) ; Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble A uthors of England^ Scotland and Ireland (ed, by T. Park, 
j vols., London, i8of)). Horace Walpole was violently hostile to 
Hardwicke, and Ills criticism, therefore, must be taken with extreme 
re.scrve, See also the earl Waldegravc, Memoirs (London, 

1821) ; Lord Chesterfield, Letters (cd. by Lord Mahon, 5 vols., 
London, 189^ ; Richard Cooksey, Essay on John, Lord Somers, 
and Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (Worcester, 1791); William Coxe, 
Memoirs of Sir R, Walpole (4 vols., London, 1816) ; Memoirs of the 
Administration of Henry Pelham (2 vols., London, 1829) ; Lord 
Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. v. (8 vols., London, 

1845) ; Edward Foss, The Judges of England, vols. vii. and viii. 

(9 vols., London, 1848-1864) ; George Harris, Life of Lord Chan- 
Mor Hardwiche : with Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, 
Speeches and Judgments (3 vols., London, 1847), The last-named 
work may be consulted for the lives of the and and 3rd earls. For 
the 3rd earl see also the duke of Buckingham, Memenrs of the Court 
and Cabinets of George III. (4 vols., London. 1853-185O. For the 
4th earl see Charles Philip Yorhe^ by his daughter, Lady Biddulph oi 
Ledbury (1910). (R. J. M.) 

HARDY, ALEXANDRE (1569 ?-i63i), French dramatist, wEvS 
born in Paris. He was one of the most fertile of all dramatic 
RMthors, and himself claimed to have written some six hundred 
Inlays, of which, however, only thirty-four are preserved. He 
seems to have b^n connected all his life with a troupe of actors 
headed by a clever comedian named Valleran-Lecomte, whom 
he provided with plays. Hardy toured the provinces with this 


company, which gave smpe representations in Paris in 1599 
at the Hdtcl de Bouigagne. VaUeraxi-Leopmte occupied the 
same theatre in 1600-X603, and again in/ 1^7, apparently for 
some years. In consequence of disputes with the Confririe 
I de la Passion, who owned the privilege of the theatre, they played 
elsewhere in Paris and in the provinces for some years ; but in 
1628, when they had long borne the title of “ royal,” they were 
definitely established at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Hardy’s 
numerous, dedi^tions never seem to have brought him riches 
or patrons. His most powerful friend was Isaac de Laffemas 
(d. 1657), one of Richelieu’s most unscrupulous agents, and he 
was on friendly terms with the poet Theophile, who ad^essed 
him in some verses^ placed at the head of his Thi&tre (1632), 
and Tristan THermite had a similar admiration for him. Hardy’s 
plays were written for the stage, not to be ri^d ; and it was 
m the interest of the company that they should not be printed 
and thus fall into the common stock. But in 1623 he published 
Lis Chastes et loyades amours de TMagene et CaricUe, a tragi- 
comedy in eight ” days ” or dramatic poems ; and in 1624 he 
began a collected edition of his works, Le Theatre d' Alexandre 
Hardy, parisien, of which five volumes (1624*- 1628) were 
published, one at Rouen and the rest in Paris, lliese comprise 
eleven tragedies : Didon se saerifiant, Scedase ou Vhospiiatiti 
vioUe, Panthee, MiUagre, La Mort d'AchiUe, Coriolan, Marianne, 
a trilogy on the history of Alexander, Akmeon, ou la vengeance 
femnine ; five mythological pieces ; thirteen tragi-comedies, 
among them Gisippe, drawn from Boccaccio ; Phraarte, taken 
from Giraldi’s Cent exceUentes nouvelles (Paris, 1584) ; Comelic, 
La Force du sang, Felismitie, La Belle £gyptienne, taken from 
Spanish subjects ; and five pastorals, of which the best is Alphie, 
ou la justice d'amour. Hardy’s importance in the history of 
the French theatre can hardly be over-estimated. Up to the 
end of the , 16th century medieval farce and spectacle kept their 
hold on the stage in Paris. The French classical tragedy of 
!^tienne Jodelle and his followers liad been written for the 
learned, and in 1628 when Hardy’s work was nearly over and 
Rotrou was on the threshold of his career, very few literary 
dramas by any other author are known to have been publicl) 
represented. Hardy educated the popular taste, and made 
possible the dramatic activity of the 17th century. He had 
abundant practical experience of the stage, and modified tragedy 
accordingly, suppressing chorus and monologue, and providing 
the action and variety which was denied to the literary drama. 
He was the father in France of tragi-comedy, but cannot fairly 
be called a disciple of the romantic school of England and Spain. 
It is impossible to know how much later dramatists were indebted 
to him in detail, since only a fraction of his work is preserved, 
but their general obligation is amply established. He died in 
1631 or 1632. 

The sources for Hardy’s biography are extremely limited. The 
account given by the brothers iWfaicl in their Hist, du thidlre 
frangais (1745, &c., vol. iv. pp. 2-4) must be received with caution, 
and no documents arc forthcoming. Many writers have identified 
him with the provincial playwright picturesquely described in 
chap. xi. of Le Page disgrdcit (1643), the autobiography of Tristan 
rHermitc, but if tlic portrait is drawn from life at all, it is mon' 
probably drawn from Th6ophile. See Le Thidtre d* Alexandre Hardy, 
edited by E. Stengel (Marburg and Paris, 1883-1884, 5 vols.) ; E. 
Lombard, “ fetude sur Alexandre Hardy," in Zeitschr. far neufrans. 
Spr. u. Lit. (Oppeln and Leipzig, vols.* i. and ii., i88o-x8Si) ; K. 
Nagel, A. Hardy* s Einfluss auf Pierre Corneille (Marburg. 1884); 
and especially E. Rigal, Alexandre Hardy . . . (Paris, 1889) and Le 
Thedtre fravgais avant la periods classique (Paris, 1901). 

HAROY, THOMAS (184a- ), English novelist, was bom 

in DorsetsUre on the 2nd of June 1840. His family jvas one of 
the branches of the Dorset Hardys, formerly of influence in and 
near the vdley of the Frome, claiming descent from John Le 
Hardy of Jersey (son of Clement Le Hardy, liieutenant-goyemo) 
of that island in 1488), who settled in the west of England. His 
maternal ancestors were the Swetman, Childs or Child, and 
kindred families, who befim and after 1635 were small landed 
proprietors in Helbury Osmond, Dorset, i^^d adjoining' parishes. 
He was educated at local schools, 1848-1854, and . afterwards 
privately, and in 1856 was articled to Mr John Hicks., im 
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eodesiastical architect of Borthesteh In 'inHing 

verse and e8sa3r8, but in 1861 was compeUed 'to apply himself 
more strictly to architectuie, sketching and meiMrmg many old 
Dorset diuraes with a view to their restoration. In r86s he 
went to London (which he had first visited at the age of nine) 
and became assistant to the late Sir Arthur Blomfield^ R.A. 
In 1863 he won the medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for an essay on Coloured Brick and Terra cotta 
Architeeiure, and in the same year won tihe prize of t^ Archi- 
tectural Association for des^. In March 1865 bis first short 
story was published in Chambers's Joumcdj and during the next 
two or three years he wrote a good deal of verse, being somewhat 
uncertain whether to take to architecture or to literature as a 
profession. In 1867 he left London for WeymouA, and during 
that and the following year wrote a “ purpose ” story, which 
in 1869 was accepted by Messrs Chapman and Hall. The 
manuscript had been read by Mr George Meredith, who asked tile 
writer to call on him, and advised him not to print it, but to 
try another, with more plot. The manuscript was withdrawn 
and re-written, but never published. In 1870 Mr Hardy took 
Mr Meredith’s advice too literally, and constructed n novel that 
was all plot, which was published in 1871 under the title Desperate 
Remedies, In 187a appeared Under the Greenwood Tree, a “ rural 
painting of the Dutch school,” in which Mr Hardy had already 
** found himself,” and which he has never surpassed in happy 
and delicate perfection of art. A Pair of Blue Eyes, in which 
tragedy and irony come into his work together, wm published 
in 1873. In 1874 Mr Hardy married Emma I^yinia, daughter 
of the late T. Attersoll Gifford of Plymouth. His first popular 
success was made by Far from the Madding Crowd (1874), which, 
on its appearance anonymously in the CornhiU Magazine, was 
attributed by many to George Eliot. Then came The Hand of 
Ethelherta (1876), described, not inaptly, as “a comedy in 
chapters ” ; The Return of the Native (1878), the most sombre 
and, in some ways, the most powerful and characteristic of 
Mr Hardy’s novels ; The TrumpehMajor (1880) ; A Laodicean 
(1881) ; Two on a Tower (1882), a long excursion in constructive 
irony ; The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) ; The Woodlanders 
(1887) ; Wessex Tales (1888) ; A Group of Noble Dames (1891:) ; 
Tess of the D'UrberviUes (1891), Mr Hardy’s most famous novel ; 
Life's Little Ironies (1894^ ; Jude the Obscure (1895), his most 
thoughtful and least popular book ; The Well-Beloved, a reprint, 
with some revision, of a story originally published in the Illus- 
trated London News in 1892 (1897); Wessex Poems, written 
during the previous thirty years, with illustrations by the 
author (1898) ; and The Dynasts (2 parts, 1904-1906). In 1909 
appeared Time's Laughing- stocks and othtr Verses. In all 
his work Mr Hardy is concerned with one thing, seen under two 
aspects ; not civilization, nor manners, but the principle of life 
itself, invisibly realized in humanity as sex, seen visibly in the 
world as what we call nature. He is a fatalist, perhaps rather a 
determinist, and he studies the workings of fate or law (ruling 
through inexorable moods or humours), in the chief vivifying 
and disturbing influence in life, women. His view of women is 
more French than English ; it is subtle, a little cruel, not as 
tolerant as it seems, thoroughly a man’s point of view, and not, 
as with Mr Meredith, mairs and woman’s at once. He sees 
all that is irresponsible for good and evil in a woman’s character, 
all that is untrustworthy in her brain and will, all that is alluring 
in her variability. He is her apologist, but always with a reserve 
of private judgment. No one has created more attractive women 
of a certain class, women whom a man would have been more 
likely to love or to regret loving. In his earlier books he is 
somewhat careful over the reputation of his heroines ; •gradually 
he allows them more liberty, with a franker treatment of instinct 
and its consequences. Jude the Obscure is perhaps the most 
unbiassed consideration in English fiction of the more com- 
plicated questions of sex. There is almost no passion in his work, 
neither the author nor his characters ever seeming' able to pass 
beyond the state of curiosity, the most intellectually interesting 
of limitations, under the influence of any emotion. In his feeling 
for nature, curiosity sometimes seems to broaden into a more 
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intimate communion. The heath, the village with its peasants, 
the change of every hour among the fields and on the roads of 
that English countryside which he has made his own— the 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire “ Wessex ” — mean more to him, in a 
sense, than even the spectacle of man and woman in their blind 
and {Ainful and absorbing struggle for existence. His knowledge 
of woman confirms him in a suspension of judgment ; his know- 
ledge of nature brings him nearer to the unChai^Ul^ and consoling 
element in the world. All the entertainment which he gets out 
of life comes to him from his contemplation of the peasant, as 
himself a rooted part of the earth, translating the dumbness of 
the fields into humour. His peasants have been compared with 
Shakespeare’s ; he has the Shakespearean sense of their placid 
vegetation by the side of hurrying animal life, to which they act 
the part of chorus, with an unconscious wisdom in their close, 
narrow and undistracted view of things. The Order of Merit 
was conferred upon Mr Hardy in July 1910. 

Sec Annie Macdonell, Thomas Hardy (London, 1894) I Lionel P. 
Johnson, The Art of Thomas Hardy (London, 1894), (A. Sy.) 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS DUFFUS (1804-1878), English anti- 
quary, was the third son of Major Thomas Bartholomew Price 
Hardy, and belonged to a family several members of which had 
distinguished themselves in the British navy. Born at Port 
I Royal in Jamaica on the 22nd of May 1804, he crossed over to 
England and in 1819 entered the Record Office in the Tower of 
London. Trained under Henry Petrie (1768-1842) he gained a 
sound knowledge of palaeography, and soon began to edit 
selections of the public records. BYom 1861 until his death on the 
15th of June 1878 he was deputy-keeper of the Record; Office, 
which just before his appointment had been transferred to its 
new London headquarters in Chancery Lane. Hardy, who was 
knighted in 1873, had much to do with the appointment of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1869. 

Sir T. Hardy edited the Close Rolls, RotuH litter arum clausarwn, 
1304-ijijij (2 vote., 1833-1844), with an introduction entitled “ A 
Description of the Close Rolls, Witli an Account of tlie early Cx>urts of 
Law and Equity " ; and the Patent Rolls, Rotuli HUerarum patentium, 
/joj-isjd (1835), with introduction, “ A Description of the Patent 
Rolls, to whicli IS added an Itinerary of King John." He also edited 
the Rotuli de oblatis et finibus (1835), which deal also with the time ot 
King John ; the Rotuli Normanniaey latoo-tso^;, and 1417-1 41 S (1835), 
containing letters and grants of the English kii^s concerning the 
duchy of Normandy ; the Charter Rolls, Rotuli ckartarum, 
xat6 (1837), giring with this work an account of the structure of 
charters ; the Liberate Rolls, RotuH de liberate ac de misis et praestitis 
regnante Johanne (1844) ; and the Modus tenendi parliamentimy 
with a translation (1646). He wrote A Cataloeue of Lords Chan- 
cellors, Keepers of the Great Seal^ Masters of the Rolls and Officers of 
the Court of Chancery (1843) ; the preface to Hciu’y Petrie’s Mmtu- 
menta historica Britannica (1848) ; and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Materials relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland (3 vote., 
1862-1871). He edited William of Malmesbury’s De gestis regunt 
anglorum (2 vote., 1840) ; he continued and corrected John le Neve's 
Fasti ecclesiae Anglicanae (3 vote., Oxford, 1854) ; and with C. T. 
Martin he edited and translated f,’Estorie des Engles of Geoffrey 
Gaimar (1888-1889). He wrote Syllabus in English of Documents in 
Rymer's Foedera (3 vote., 1869-1885), and gave an account of the 
history of the public records from 1837 Memoirs of 

the Life of Henry\ Lord Langdale (1852), Lord Langdale (1783-1851), 
master of the rolls from 1836 to 1851, being largely responsible 
for the erection of the new Record Office. Hardy took part in the 
controversy about the date of the Athanasian creed, writing The 
Athanasian Creed in connection with the Utrecht Psalter (1872) ; and 
Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter (1874). 

His younger brother, Sir William Hardy (1807-1887), was 
also an antiquary. He entered the Record Office in 1823, 
leaving it in 1830 to become keeper of the records of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1868, when these records were presented by 
Queen Victoria to the nation, he returned to the Record Office 
as an assistant keeper, and in 1878 he succeeded his brother 
Sir Thomas as deputy-keeper, resigning in 1886. He died on 
the 17th of March 1887. 

Sir W. Hardy edited Jfehan dc Waurin’s Recuail des croniques et 
anchiennes istones de la Grant Bretaigne (5 vol^., 1864-1891) ; and he 
translated and edited the Charters of the Duchy of Lancaster (i345)* 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS MASISRMAN, Bart. (1769-1839). 
British vice-admiral, of the Portisham (Dorsetshire) family of 
Hardy, was born on the 5th of April 1769, and in 1781 began 
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bi» career as a sailor. He becaioe lieutenaiiit in 4 . 793 > ^ 

l^g 6 , beinff then attache 4 lo the Minerva/- frigatei attracted 
the attention of Nelson by his gallant conduct. He oontinu^ 
to serve with distinction, and in 1798 was {ironioted to be captain 
of the Vanguard/’ Nelson’s flagsliip8 In the St , George ” 
he did valuable work before the battle of Copenhagen in r8oi, 
and bis association with Nelson was crotmed by bis appointment 
in 31803 to thdK' Victory ” as flag-captain, in which capacity he 
was engaged atwe battle of Trafalgar in 1803, witnessed Nelson’s 
will, and was in close attendance on him at his death. Hardy 
was created a baronet in x8o6. He was then employed on the 
North American station, and later (1819), was made commodore 
and conitnander-in-chief on the South American station, where 
his able conduct came prominently into notioe. In 1825 he 
became rear-admiral, and in December i8s6 escorted the 
expeditionary force to Lisbon* In 1830 he was made first sea, 
lord of the admiralty, being created G.C.B. in 1831. In 1834 
he was appointed governor of Greenwich hospital, where thence- 
forward he devoted himself with conspicuous success to the 
charge of the naval pensioners ; in 1837 he became vice-admiral. 
He died at Greenwich on the soth of September 1839. In 1807 
he had married Anne Louisa Emily, ^ughter of Sir George 
Cranfield Berkeley, under whom he had served on the North 
American station, and by her he had three daughters, the 
baronetcy becoming extinct. 

See Marshall, Royal Naval Biogtaphy^ ii. and iii. : Nicolas, D$- 
spalchss of Lord Nelson ; Broadley and Bartelot, The Th^e Dorset 
Captains at Trafalgar (1906), and Nelson's Hardy^ his Life^ LetUrs 
and Friends (1909). 


HARDYNG or HABDINO, JOHN (1378-1465), EngUsh 
chronicler, was born in the north, and as a boy entered the 
scr>dce of Sir Henry Percy (Hotspur^ with whom he was present 
at the battle of Shrewsbury ^1403). He then passed into the 
service of Sir Robert Umfraville, under whom he was constable 
of Warkworth Castle, and served in the campaign of Agincourt 
in X41S and in the sea-fight before Harfleur in 1416. In 1424 
he was on a diplomatic mission at Rome^ where at the instance 
of Cardinal Beaufort he consult^ the chronicle of Trogus 
Pompeius. Umfraville, who died in 1436, had made Hardyng 
constable of Kvme in Lincolnshire, where he probably lived till 
his death aboiit 1465. Hardyng was a man of antiquarian 
knowledge, and under Henry V. was employed to investigate 
the feudal relations of Scotland to the English crown. For this 
purpose he visited Scotland, at much expense and hardship. 
For his 6er^'ices he says that Her^ V. promised him the manor 
of Geddington in Northamptonshire. Many years after, in 1439, 
he had a grant of £10 a year for similar services. In 1457 there 
is a rec^ord of the delivery of documents relating to Scothuid by 
Hardyng to the earl of Shrewsbury, and his reward by a further 
pension of £20. It is clear that Hardyng was well acquainted 
with Scotland, and James I. is said to have offered him a bribe 
to surrender his papers. But the documents, which are still 
preserved in the Record Office, have been shown to be forgeries, 
and were probably manufactured by Hardyng himself. Hardyng 
spent many years on the composition of a rhyming chronicle 
of Enjjland. His services under the Percies and Umfravilles 
gave him opportunity to obtain much information of value for 
r5th century history. As literature the chronicle has no merit. 
It was written and rewritten to suit his various patrons. The 
original edition ending in 1436 had a Lancastrian bias and was 
dedicated to Henry VI. Afterwards he prepared a version for 
Richard, duke of York (d. 1460), and the cnronicle in its final 
fdrm was presented to Edward IV. after his marriage to Elixabetii 
Woodville in 1464. 

The version of X436 is itroserved in Eansdowne MS. 204, and tlio best 
of tlie versions in Harley MS. 661, both in the British Museum. 
Richard Grafton printed two editions in January 1543, which differ 
much from one anotlicr and from the now exlunt manuscriptH. 
Stow, who was acuuainted with a different version, censured Grafton on 
this point .somewhat unjustly. Sir Henry Ellis published the longer 
version of Craftdn with some additions from the Harley MS. ip 1812. 
-iBif Ellis' prefttoe t0 Hardyctg's and Sir F. Heu^ve'a 

MSMXfjc dlustratmg the Hiehty of Scotland (for an account of 
Qyng's forgeries). . (C. L, K.) 


AHGmiSfl JOHN OIRHBBBT (1834^1903), English 
wii^ and traveller, waa lmnat Rcnne in 1834. He was educated 
at Hanrow $cho(d axKl at Univetwty CdUege, Oxford. His 
name is familiar as the author oi a large number of guide^xmks 
to the principal countries and towhs of Europe, most of whidi 
were written to order for John Murray. They were made up 
partly of the authors own notes of travel, partly of quotations 
from others’ books taken with a frankness of appropriation that 
disanned criticism. He also wrote Metnotids of u Quiet Idfe^ 
that of his aunt by whom he had been adopt^ when a baby 
(1872), and a> tediously long autobiography in six volumes, 
The Siety of My Life, He med at St Leonards-on-Sea on the 
22Dd of January 1903. 

HARI, SIB JOHN (1844- \ English actor and manager, 

was tom in Yorkshire on the z6th cd May 1S44, and was educated 
at Giggleswick school, Yorkshire. He made his first appearance 
on the stage at Liveipool in 1864, coming to London in 186^, 
and acting for ten years with the Bancrofts. He soon made his 
mark, particularly in T. W. Robertson’s comedies, and in 1875 
became manager of the Court theatre. But it was in association 
with Mr end Mrs Kendal at the St James’s theatre from 1879 
to x888 that he established his popularity in London, in important 
“ character ” and “ men of the world ” parts, the joint manage- 
ment of Hare and Kendal making this theatre one of the chief 
centres of the dramatic world for a decade. In 1889 he became 
lessee and manager of the Garrick theatre, where (though he 
was often out of the cast) he produced several important plays, 
such as Pinero’s The Profligate and The Notorious Mrs Ebbsmith, 
and had a remarkable personal success in the chief part in 
Sydney Grundy's A Pair of Spectacles, In 2897 he took the 
Globe theatre, where his acting in Pinero’s Gay Lord Quex was 
another personal triumph. He became almost as well known in 
the United States as in England, his last tour in America being 
in 1900 and 1901* He was knighted in 1907. 

HABB^ JULIUB CHABLB8 (1795-1855), English theological 
writer, was born at Valdagno, near Vicenza, in Italy, on the 
13th of September 2795. He came to England with his parents 
in 1799, but in 1804-1805 spent a winter with them at Weimar, 
where he met Goethe and Schiller, and received a bias to German 
literature which influenced his style and sentiments throughout 
his whole career. On the death of his mother in 1806, Julius 
was sent home to the Charterhouse in lA)ndon, where he remained 
till 1812, when he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
he became fellow in r8i8, and after some time spent abroad he 
began to read law in London in the following year. From 1822 
to 183^ he was assistant-tutor at Trinity College. Turning his 
attention from law to divinity, Hare took priest’s orders in 1826 ; 
and, on the death of his uncle in 1832, he succeeded to the rich 
family living of Hurstmonceaux in Sussex, where he accumulated 
a library of some 12,000 volumes, especially rich in German 
literature. Before taking up residence in his parish he once 
more went abroad, and made in Rome the acquaintance of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, who afterwards dedicated to him part of his 
work, Hippolytus and his Age, In 1840 Hare was appointed 
archdeacon of Lewes, and in the same year preached a course of 
sermons at Cambridge (The Victory of Faith), followed in 1846 
by a second, The Mission of the Comforter, Neither series when 
published attained any great popularity. Archdeacon Hare 
married in 1844 Esther, a sister of his friend Frederick Maurice. 
In 1851 he was collated to a prebend in Chichester ; and in 1853 
he became one of Queen Victoria’s chaplains. He died on the 
23rd of January 1855. 

Julius Hare belong^ to what has been called the “ Broad Church 
party," though some of his opinions approach very closely to those 
of the Evangelical Arniinian school, whue others again seem vague 
and undecided. He was one of the first of his countrymen to 
recognise and come under the influence of German i^Ought and 
speculation, and, amidst an exaggerated alarm of Gemma heresy, 
(£d muph to, vindicate the authority of the sounder German critics. 
His writings', which , are chiefly theological and controversial are 
laTg[ely formed of charges to his clergy, and sermons on different 
topics; but, though valuable and full of thought, they lose some 
of thdr force by the cumbrous German atructute of the sentences, 

; and by ocitain ortlicgraphical peculiarities which the author 
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indulged. In 1837 Gasses at Truth by Twd Sfotkars^ ttpp^fotd. 
Hare asnstod Thirlwall, alterwArds bi&op ^ St l>avid'«i in tlitr 
tranAlatioDi of the and and volumes of Niebuhr's l^torv of Mom 
(1828 and 18 ja), and published a Vindication of Ifidbuhr s History 
in 1829. He- wrote many similar works, amoi^ which is a Vindtcd- 
Hon of I^uihef against his recent EngHsh Assaitemts (1854). In 1848 
he edited the jRemains of John SterUngt who had fonne^y been his 
curate. Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling was written r through dis- 
satisfaction with the “ Life ” prefixed to Archdeacon Hare's book. 
Memorials of a Quiet Life^ puolished in 1872, contain accounts of 
the Hare family. 

the Mune of the well-known English rodent now 
designated Lepus europams (although formerly termedi incor- 
rectly, L. timidus). In a wider sense the name includes all the 
numerous allied species which do not come under the designation 
of rabbits (see Rabbit). Over the greater ppt of Europe, where 
the ordinary species (fig. i) does not occur, ite idace is taken by 
the closely allied Alpine, or mountain hare (fig. 2), the true 
L. timidus of Lirmaeus, and the type of the genus Lepus and the 
family Leporidae (see Rodenti a). The second is a smaller animal 
than the first, with a more rounded and relatively smaller head, 
and the ears, hind-legs and tail shorter. In Ireland and the 
southern districts of Sweden it is permanently of a light fulvous 
grey colour, with black tips to the ears, but in more northerly 
districts the fur — except the black ear-tips — changes, to white in 
winter, and still farther north the animal appears to be white at 
all seasons of the year. The range of the common or brown hare, 
inclusive of its local races, extends from Ei^land across southern 
and central Europe to the Caucasus ; while that of the blue or 
mountain species, likewise inclusive of local races, reaches 
from Ireland, Scotland and Scandinavia through northern 
Europe and Asia to Japaruand Elamchatka, and thence to 
Alaska. 

The brown hare is a night-feeding animal, remaining during 
the day on its “ form,’* as the slight depression is called which 
it makes in the open field, usually among grass. This it leaves 
at nightfall to seek fields of young wheat and other cereals 
whose tender herbage forms its favourite food. It is also fond 
of gnawing the bark of young trees, and thus often does great 
damage to plantations. In the morning it returns to its form, 
where it finds protection in the close approach which the colour 
of its fur makes to that of its surroundings ; should it thus fail, 
however, to elude observation it depends for safety on its extra- 



Fig. I.— The Hare (Lepus europaeus)* 


ordinary fleetness. On the first alarm of danger it sits erect to 
reconnoitre, when it either seeks concealment by clapping close 
to the ground, or takes to flight. In the latter case its great 
speed, anfl the cunning endeavours it makes to outwit its canine 
pursuers, form the chief attractions of coursing. The hare takes 
rcadil)' to the water, where it swims well ; an instance having 
been recorded in which one was observed crossing an arm of 

^ J uUtts Hare’s co-worker hi this book was his brother Augustus 
William Hare (1792-1834), who, after a disthiguiBhefi career .at 
Oxford, was appointed rector of Alton Barnes, Wiltshire. He died 
prematurely at Rome in 1854. He was the author of Sermons to a 
Cotmfry published in 1837, ' 


the ^ about a mile in width. Hares are remarkably prolific, 
pairing when si^ely a year oU, and the female bringing forth 
several broods in the year, eadi consisting of from two to five 
leverets (from the Fr. ftVtv#), as the young are called. These are 
bom cervered with hair and With the eyes open, and after being 
suckled for a month are able to look after themselves. In Europe 
this species has aridom bred in confinement, although an instance 
has itcently been recorded. It will interbreed with the blue hare. 
Hares (and rabbits) have a cosmopolitan distribution with the 
exception of Madagascar and Australasia ; and are now divided 
into numerous genera imd subgenera, mentioned in the article 



Fig. 2. — ^The Blue or Mountain Hare (Lepus timidus) in winter dress. 

Rodentia. Reference may here be made to a few species. 
Asia is the home of numerous species, of which the common 
Indian L, ruficaudatus and the black-necked hare L. nigricollis, 
are inhabitants of the plains of India ; the latter taking its name 
from a black patch on the neck. In Assam there is a smcdl 
spiny hare (Caprolapts kispidus), with the habits of a rabbit ; 
and an allied species (Nesohgus nitscheri^ inhabits Sumatra, 
and a third {Pmtalagus fumessi) the Liu-kiu Islands. The 
plateau of Tibet is very rich in species, among which L. hypsibius 
IS very common. 

Of Afric^ species, the Egyptian Hare (L. aegyptius) is a small 
animal, with long ears and pale fur ; and in the south there are 
the Cape hare (L, capensis), the long-eared rock-hare (L. saxatilis) 
and the diminutive Pronolagus crassicaudatusy characterized 
by its thick red tail. 

North America is the home of numerous hares, some of which 
are locally known as ‘‘cotton-tails” and others as ‘‘jack- 
rabbits.” The most northern are the Polar hare (£. arcticus)^ 
the Greenland hare (£. groettlandicus) and the Alaska hare 
(L. timidus tschuhisch0rum\ all allied to the blue hare. Of the 
others, two, namely the prairie-hare (L. campestris) and 
the si)^^ varying hare (£. [Poecilolagus] americanus), turn, 
white in winter ; tl^ former having long ears and the whole tail 
white, whereas in the latter the ears are shorter and the upper 
surface of the tail is dark. Of those which do not change colour, 
the wood-hare, grey-rabbit or cotton-tail, Sylvilagus floridanus, 
is a southern form, with numerous allied lands. Distantly allied 
to ^ pnurie-hare or white-tailed jack-rabbit, are several forms 
distinguished by having a more or less distinct black stripe on 
the upper surface of the tail. These include a buff-bellied species 
found in California, N. Mexico and S.W. Oregon (L. [Macrato- 
/agMs] cdifarnicus\ a large, long-legged form from S. Arirona 
and Sonora (L. [M,] Meni)y the Texan jack-rabbit (L. [Af.] 
texanus) nxA the black-eared hare (L. [Af.] melanotis) of the 
Greac Plains, which differs from the third only by its shorter 
ears and richer coloration. In S. America, the small tapiti 
or Brazilian bare {SylvUagus brasUiensis) is nearly allied to the 
wood-hare, but has a yellowish brown uxider surface to the tail. 

See also Coursing. (R. L.*) 

HABlDBKI^ (sometimes wrongly written Hairbell), known 
also as the blue-bell of Scotland, and witches’ thimbles, a 
well-known perennial wild flower, Campanula rotundifolia, a 




member of the natural order (Xmpanulaceae,^ harebell has 
aivery slender slightly creeping root-^tocki and a wiryj erect 
stem. The radical leaves^ that is^ 
those at the base of the stem, to 
which the specific name roiundifolia 
refers, have long stalks, and are 
roundish or heart-shaped with crenate 
or serrate margin ; the lower stem 
leaves are ovate or lanceolate, and 
the upper ones linear, subsmile, 
acute and entire, rarely pubescent 
The flowers are slightly drooping, 
arrayed in a panide, or in sm^ 
specimens single, having a smooth 
cdyx, with narrow pointed erect 
segments, the corolla bell -shaped, 
wim slightly recurved segments, and 
the capsule nodding, and opening by 
pores at the base. There are two 
varieties {a) genuina, with slender 
stem leaves, and (b) man^ma, in which 
the lower stem -leaves are broader 
and somewhat elliptical in shape. 
The plant is found on heaths and 
pastures throughout Great Britain 
and flowers in late summer and in 

Harebell (Campanula autumn ; it is widely spread in the 
rohwdtfnha). north temperate zone. The harebell 

has ever been a great favourite with poets, and on account of 
its delicate blue colour has been considered as an emblem of 
purity. 

HARBM, less frequently Haram or Harim (Arab harim^ 
commonly but wrongly pronounced h&rto — “ that which is 
illegal or prohibited the name generally applied to that part 
of a house in Oriental countries which is set ajmrt for the women ; 
it is also used collectively for the women themselves. Strictly the 
women’s quarters are the harendik {Hk, belonging to), as opposed 
to selamltk the men’s quarters, from which they are in large 
houses separated by the mabein, the private apartments of the 
householder. The word harein is strictly applicable to Mahom- 
medan households only, but the system is common in greater or 
less degree to all Oriental communities, especially where polygamy 
is permitted. Other names for the women’s quarters are Seraglio 
(Ital. serraglio, literally an enclosure, from Lat. sera, a Imr; 
wrongly narrowed down to the .sense of harem through confusion 
with Turkish serdi or sardi, palace or large building, cf. caravan- 
serai); Zenana (strictly sanam, from Persian mn, woman, 
allied with Gr. y^v^), used specifically of Hindu harems; 
Andarun (or Anderoon), the Persian word for the inner part ” 
{sc, of a liouse). The Indian harem system is also commonly 
known as pardah or purdah, literally the name of the thidc 
curtains or blinds which are used instead of doors to separate 
the women’s quarters from the rest of the house. A male doctor 
attending a zenana lady would put his hand between the purdah 
to feel her pulse. 

The seclusion of women in thfe household is fundamental to 
the Oriental conception of the sex relation, and its origin must, 
therefore, be sought far earlier than the precepts of Islam as set 
forth in the Koran, which merely regulate a practically universal 
Eastern custom.^ It is inferred from the remains of many ancient 
Oriental palaces (Babylonian, Persian, &’c.) that kings and wealthy 
nobles devoted a special part of the palace to their womankind. 
Though in comparatively early times theie were not wanting 
men who regarded polygamy as wrong (e.g. the prophets of 
Israel), nevertheless m the East generally there has never been 
any real movement against the conception of woman as a chattel 
of her male relatives. A man may have as many wives and 
concubines arhe can support, but each of these women must be 

1 In Africa also, among the non-Mahommedan negroes of the west 
coast and the Bahima of the Victoria Nyanza, the aeclnsion of 
women of the upper classes has been practised in states (e.g. Ashanti 
’Irc^^ganda) possessing a considerable degree of civilization* 



his ea^clusive prqierty. The object of this insistence upon 
female chastity is partly the mamtenance of the purity of the 
fam% with special reference to propeity, and partly to protect 
women from marauders, as was the case with the people of India 
when the Mahommedans invaded the country and sought for 
women to mi thdir harems. In Mahommedan countries theoreti- 
cally a woman , must veil her face to all men except her father, 
her brother and her husband ; any violation of tms rule is still 
regarded by strict Mahommedans as the gravest possible offence, 
titough among certain Moslem communities (e.g, in parts of 
Albania) women of the poorer classes may appear in public 
unveiled. If any other man make his way into a harem he inay 
lose his life ; the attempted escape of a harem woman is a capital 
offence, the husband living absolute power of life and death, 
to such an extent that, especially in the less civilized parts of 
the Moslem world, no one would think of questioning a man’s 
ri^ht to mutilate or kill a disobedient wife or concubine. 

Turkish Harems , — A good deal of misapprehension, due to 
ignorance combined with strong prejudice against the whole 
system, exists in regard to the system in Turkey. It is often 
assumed, for example, that the sultan’s seraglio is typical, 
though on a uniquely large scale, of all Turkish households, and 
as a consequence that every Turk is a polygamist. This is far 
from being the case, for though the Koran permits four wives, 
and etiquette allows the sultan seven, the man of average 
possessions is perforce content with one, and a small number of 
female servants. It is, therefore, necessary to take the imperial 
seraglio separately. 

Though the sultan’s household in modem times is by no means 
as numerous as it used to be, it is said that the harem of Abdul 
Hamid contained about looo women, all of whom were of slave 
origin. This body of women form an elaborately organized 
community with a complete system of officers, disciplinary and 
administrative, and strict distinctions of status. The real ruler 
of this society is the sultan’s mother, the Sultana Validi, who 
exercises her authority through a female superintendent, the 
Kyahya Khatun, She has also a large retinue of subordinate 
officials (Kalfas) ranging downwards from the Hasnadar ousla 
(“ Lady of the Treasury ”) to the ** Mistress of the Sherbets ” 
and the “ Qiief Coffee Serv^er.” Each of these officials has under 
her a number of pupil-slaves (alaiks), whom she trains to succeed 
her if need be, and from whom the service is recruited. After 
the sultana validi (who frequently enjoys considerable political 
power and is a mistress of intrigue) ranks tibe mother of the heir- 
apparent ; she is called the Bash Kadin Her Excellency 

the Chief Lady ”), and also hasseki or kasiseky, and is distin- 
guished from the other three chief wives who bdy bear the title 
Kadin Effendi, Next come the ladies who have borne the 
younger children of the sultan, the Hanum Effendds, and after 
them the so-called Odalisks or Odalisques (a perverskm of odalik, 
from odah, chamber). . These are subdivided, according to the 
degree of favour in which they stand with the sultan or padishah, 
into Ikbals Fayonntes **) and Geuzdes (literally the “ Eyed ” 
ones), those whom the sultan has favourably noticed in the 
course of his visits to the apartments of his wives or his mother. 
All the women are at the disposal of the sultan, though it is 
contrary to etiquette for him actually to select recruits for his 
harem. The numbers are kept up by his female relatives and 
state officials, the latter of whom present girls annually on the 
evening before the isth of R^adan. 

Every odalisk who has been promoted to the royal couch 
receives a ddira, consisting of an allowance of money, a suite of 
apartments, and a retinue, ip proportion to her status. It should 
be noted that, since all the harem women are slaves, the sultans, 
with ^practically no exceptions, have never entered into l^al 
marri^e contracts. Any slave, in however menial a position, 
may be promoted to the position of a kadin effehdi. Hence all 
the slaves who have any pretension to beauty are carefully 
trained^ from the time they enter the harem, in deportment, 
dancing, music and the arts of the toilette : they are instructed 
in the Moslem religion and leom the daily prayers (namaz); 
a certain number are specially trained in reading and writing 





for secretarial work. Discipline is etxicti imd 4 is- 

obedKMfioe leads to corporal punisfament by^ die eunuchs. AU 
the Women of the harem are absolutely under the control of the 
sultana validi (who alone of the harem of her dead husband is 
not sent away to an older palace when her son succeeds), $md 
owe her the most profound respect, even to the point of havii^ 
to obtain permission to leave their own apartments. Her 
financial secretary, the HoMnadof OusUkf succeeds to her power 
if she dies. The sultan’s foster-mother also is a person of import- 
ance, and is known as the Taia Kadin. 

The security of the harem is in the Hands of a body of eunuchs, 
both black and white. The white eunuchs have charge of the 
outer gates of the seraglio, but they m not allowed to approach 
the women’s apartments, and obtain no posts of distinction. 
Their chief, however, the agtoi (“ master of the gates”) 
has pari control over the ecclesiastical ^sMssions, and even the 
vizier cannot enter the royal apartments without his permission. 
The black eunuchs have the r^ht of entering the gardens and 
chiunbers of Ac harem. Their chief, usually called the kislar 
aghasi (“master of Ae maidens”), though his true title is darus 
^kadet aga (“ chief of Ae abode of felicity ”), is an offici^ 
of high importance. His appointment is for life. If he is 
deprived of his post he receives his freedom ; and if he resigns 
of his own accord he is generally sent to Egypt with a pension 
of 100 francs a day. His secretary keeps count of the revenues 
of the moscjiies built by the sultans. He is usually succeeded 
by the second eunuch, who bears the title of treasurer, and has 
charge of Ac jewels, &c., of the women. The number of eunuchs 
is always a large one. The sultana valid6 and Ae sultana 
hasseki have each fifty at their service, and others are assigned 
to the kadins and the favourite odalisks. 

The ordinary middle-class household is naturally on a very 
different scale. * The selamlik is on Ae ground floor with a separate 
entrance, and there the master of the house receives his male 
guests ; the rest of the ground floor is occupied by the kitchen 
and perhaps the stables. The haremlik is generally (in towns at 
least) on the upper floor fronting on and slightly overhanging 
the street ; it has a separate entrance, courtyard and garden. 
The windows are guarded by lattices pierced with circular holes 
through which the women may watch without lieing seen. 
Communication with the haremlik is effected by a locked door, 
of which the Effendi keeps the key and also by a sort of revolving 
cupboard (dutap) for the conveyance of meals. The furniture, 
of the old-fashioned harems at least, is confined to divans, rugs, 
carpets and mirrors. For heating purposes the old brass tray 
of charcoal and wood ash is giving way to American stoves, and 
there is a tendency to import French furniture and decoration 
without regard to their suitability. 

The presence of a second wife is the exception, and is generally 
attributable to the absence of children by Ac first wife. The 
expense of marrying a free woman leads many Turks to prefer 
a slave woman who is much more likely to be an amenable 
partner. If a slave woman bears a child she is often set free 
and then the marriage ceremony is gone through. 

The harem system is, of course, wholly inconsistent with any 
high ideal of womanho^. Certain misapprehensions, however, 
should be noticed. The depravity of the system and the vapid 
idleness of harem life are much exaggerated by observers whose 
sympathies are wholly against the system. In point of fact 
much depends on Ae individuals. In many households there 
exists a very high degree of mutual consideration and the 
standard of conduct is by no means degraded. Though a woman 
may not be seen in the streets wi Aout the yaihmak which covers 
her face except for her eyes, and does not leave her house except 
by her husband’s permission, none the less in brdinaiy households 
the harem ladies frequently drive into the country and visit the 
shops and public baths. Their seclusion has very considerable 
compensations, and legally they stand on a far better basis in 
relation to their huslsands than do the women of monogamous 
Christian communities. From the moment when a woman, 
free or slave, enters into any kind of wifely relation with a man, 
she has a legally enforceable right against him both for hjer own 
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and fcHT her children’s maintenance. She has absolute control 
over her person^ proper^ ^heAer in money, slaves or goods ; 
and, if divorce is far easier in Islam than in Christendom, still 
Ae marriage settlement must be of such amount as will provide 
suitable maintenance in that event. 

On Ae other hand, of course, the system is open to the gravest 
abuse, and in countries like Persia, Morocco and India, the life 
of Moslem women and slaves is often far different from that of 
middle dass women of European Turkey, where law is strict 
and culture advanced. The early age at which girls are secluded, 
Ae dulness of Ae^ surroundings, and the low moral standard 
which Ae system prepuces react unfavourably nut only 
upon their moral and intellectual growth but also upon their 
capacity for motherhood and their general physique. A harem 
woman is soon pass^e, and the lot of a woman past her youth, 
if she is divorced or a widow, is monotonous and empty. This 
is true especially of Aild-widows. 

Since the middle of Ae 19A century familiarity wiA European 
customs and the direct influence of European administrators has 
brought about a certain change in Ae attitude of Orientals to 
Ae harem system. This movement is, however, only., in its 
infancy, and the impression is still strong that the time is not 
ripe for reform. The Oriental women are in general so accus- 
tomed to Aeir condition that few have any inclination to cliange 
it, while men as a rule are emphatically opposed to any alteration 
of Ae system. The Young Turkish party, the upper classes in 
Egypt, as also the Babists in Persia, have to some extent pro- 
gressed beyond Ae orthodox conception of the status of women, 
but no radical reform has been set on foot. 

In India various attempts have been made by societies, 
missionary and other, as well as by private individuals, to 
improve Ae lot of the zenana women. Zenana schools and 
hospitals have been founded, and a few women have been 
trained as doctors and lawyers for the special purposes of pro- 
tecting the women against their own ignorance and inertia. 
Thus m 1905 a Parsee Christian lady, Cornelia Sorabjee, was 
appointed by the Bengal government as legal adviser to the 
court of wards, so that she might give advice to the widowed 
moAers of minors within Ae harem walls. Similarly trained 
medical women are introduced into zenanas and harems by the 
Lady Duflerin Association for medical aid to Indian women. 
Gradually native Christian churches are making provision for 
Ae attendance of women at their services, though Ae sexes are 
rigorously kept apart. In India, as in Turkey, the introduction 
of Western dress and education has begun to create new ideas 
and ambitions, and not a few Eastern women have induced 
English women to enter the harems as companions, nurses 
and governesses. But training and environment are extremely 
powerful, and in some parts of the Mahommedan world the 
supply of Asiatic, European and even American girls is so 
steady, that reform has touched only the fringe of Ae system. 

Among the principal societies' which have been formed to 
better the condition of Indian and Chinese women in general 
with special reference to Ae zenana system are the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society and the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission. Much information as to the medical, industrial 
and educational work done by these societies will be found in 
Aeir annual reports and other publications. Among these are 
J. K. H. Denny’s Toward the Uprising] Irene H. Barnes, 
Behind the Pariah an account of the former society’s 

work ; the general condition of Indian women is described in 
Mrs Marcus B. Fuller’s Wrongs of Indian Womanhood (1900), 
and Maud Dover’s The Englishwoman in India (1909); see 
also article Missions. 

AuTHORiTiss.-^The literature of the subject is very large, though 
a great deal of it is naturally based on insufficient evidence, and 
cok)ured by Western prepossessions. Among useful works are A. 
van Sommer and Zwemer, Our Moslem Sisters (1907), a collection 
of essays by authors acquainted with various parts of the Mahcm- 
medan world and strongly opposed to the whole harem system ; 
Mrs W. M. Ramsay, Everyday Life in Turkey (1897), cc. iv. and v., 
containing an account of a day in a harem near Ahum-Kara>Hissar ; 
cf. e.g. art. “ Harem ” in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam ; Mrs S. 
Harvey’s Turkish Harems and Circassian Homes (1871) ; for 
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Mabomeff re^tOations, see R.*BoBworth Smithfa MokmumU tmi 
H 0 hamm 04 anum (1B89) ; Eg)9j^ Luie» Munmrs ntnd CuUomi 0/ 
ike Modern E^pHans (1837) ; aadf Lott, Etarkm Life in E^t aw 
Constantinopfe (X869) ; for the saltan's household in the 18th cen- 
tury, Lady wortley Motttif?u's Letters, with which may he compared 
S. Lane-Poole, Turkey (erJ. i909>; G. lA>iys, La Bemme turaue 
(1903) ; especially Lucy M. J. Garnett (with J. S. Stisart-Glennie), 
The Women jif Turkey (X-ondon, JOoiL and The Turkish People 
(London, 1909). For i!ic attempts which have been made to mo<my 
and improve the Indian *cnana system, see e.g. the mports of the 
Dufferin Association and other official publications. Other Infor- 
mation will be found in Hoffman's article in Ersch and Graber's 
Encychpddie; Flandin in Revue des deux mondes (1852) on the 
harem of the Persian prince Malik Kasim Mirza; the count do 
Beauvoir, in Voyap round the World (1870), on Javanese and Siamese 
harems; HiUitssdio in Zeitschritt mr allgemetne Erdkunde (Berlin, 
X864K (J.M.M.) 

tIARFliEVRf a port of France in the department of Seine** 
Infdrieure, about 6 m. E. of Havre by rail. Pop. (1906) 3864. 
It lies in the fertile valley of the Ldsarde, at the foot of wooded 
hills not far from the north bank of the estuary of the Seine. 
The port, which had been rendered almost inaccessible owing 
to the deposits of the I^zarde, again became available on 
the opening of the Tancarville canal (1887) connecting it 
with the port of Havre and with the Seine. Vessels drawing 
x8 ft. can moor alongside the quays of the new port^ which is on 
a branch of the canal, has some trade in coal and timber, and 
carries on fishing. The church of St Martin is the most remark** 
able building in the town, and its lofty stone steeple forms a 
landmark for the pilots of the river. It dates from the isth 
and i6th centuries, but the great portal is the work of the 17th, 
and the whole has undergone modern restoration. Of the old 
castle there are only insignificant ruins, near which, in a fine park, 
stands the present castle, a building of the 17th century. The 
old ramparts of the town are now replaced by manufactories, 
and the fosses are transformed into vegetable gardens. There 
is a statue of Jean dc Grouchy, lord of Mont^rollier, under whose 
leadership the English were expelled from the town in 1435. 
The industries include distilling, metal founding and the manu- 
facture of oil and grease. 

Harfleur is identified with Caracotinum, the principal port 
of the ancient Calates. In the middle ages, when its name, 
Herosfloth, Harofluet or Hareflot, was still sufficiently uncor- 
rupted to indicate its Norman derivation, it was the principal 
seaport of north-western France. In 1415 it was captured by 
Henry V. of England, but when in 1435 the people of the district 
of Caux rose against the English, 104 of the inhabitants opened 
the gates of the town to the insurgents, and thus got rid of the 
forei^ yoke. The memory of the deed was long perpetuated 
the bells of St Martinis tolling 104 strokes. Between 1445 
and 1449 the English were again in possession ; but the town 
was recovered for the Frendh by Dunois. In the i6th century 
the port began to dwindle in importance owing to the silting up 
of the Seine estuary and the rise of Havre. In 1562 the 
Huguenots put Harfieur to pillage, and iu registers and charters 

S rished in the cbnfusion ; but its privileges were restored by 
larles IX. in 1568, and it was not till 17x0 that it was subjected 
to the ** taille.” ’ * 

HARIANA, a tract of country in the Punjab, India, once the 
scat of a flourishing Hindu civiliTation. It consists of a level 
upland plain, interspersed with patches of sandy soil, and largely 
overgrown with brushwood. The Western Jumna canal irrigates 
the fields of a large number of its villages. Since the 14th century 
Hissar has been the local capital. During the troubled period 
which followed on the decline of the Mogul empire, Hariana 
formed the battlefield where the Mahrattas, Bhattis and Sikhs 
met to settle their territorial quarrels. The whole country was 
devastated by the famine of 1783. In 1797-179® Hariana was 
overrun by the famous Irish adventurer George Thomas, who 
established his capital at Hansi ; in i8oz he was dispossessed 
by Sindhians French general Perron j in 1803 Hariana passed 
,;under British rule. On the conquest of the Punjab Hariana was 
riBrgken up into the districts of Hissar, Rootak and Sirsa, 
^ich last has in its turn been divided between Hissar and 
FJI^pore. 


HARWOm ilR JOHN Englidi writer, was 

born at Kolstoxi, near Bath, ill 1562. His father, JohiiHarkigUm, 
acqumd considetabb estates by marrying Etiheldreda, a natural 
daughter of Eenry VIIL, and after his wife’s dehth he was 
attached to the servkn of the Princess Elizabeth. He married 
Isabella Markham, one of her ladies, and on Mary’s accession 
he and his wife were imprisoned in the Tower with the princess. 

J ohn, the son of the second marriage, was Elizabeth’s godson. 
Ee studied at Eton and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of M.A., his tutor being John StiU, afterwards 
bishop of BkA and Wells, formerly reputed to be the author 
of Gimmer GurUm^s Needle* .He came up to I^ondon about 
1,^3 and was entered at Uncobi’s Inn, but his: talents marked 
him out for success at court rather than for a legal career. 
Tradition relates that he translated the story of Giocondo from 
Ariosto and was reproved by the queen for acquainting her 
ladies with so indiscreet a selection. He was to retire to his seat 
at Kelston until he completed the translation of the entire work. 
Orlando FurtOsa in English heroical verse was published, in 4591 
and reprinted in 1607 and 1634. Harington was high sheriff 
of Somerset in 1592 and receiv^ Elizabe^ at his house during 
her western progress of 1591. In 1596 he published in succession 
The Metamarplmis of Ajax, An Anatomie of the Metamorphosed 
Ajax, and Ulysses upon Ajax, the three forming collectively a 
very absurd and indecorous work of a Pantagruelistic kind. An 
allusion to Leicester in this book threw the writer into temporary 
disgrace, but in 1598 he received a commission to serve in Ireland 
under Essex. He was knighted on the field, to the annoyance of 
Elizabeth. Harrington saved himself from being involved in 
Essex’s disgrace by writing an account of the Irish campaign 
which increased Elizabeth’s anger against the unfortunate earl. 
Among some papers found in the chapter library at York was a* 
Tract on the Succession to the Crown (1602), written by Harington 
to secure the favour of the new king, to whom he sent the gift of 
a lantern constructed to symbolize the waning glory of late 
queen and James’s own splendour. 1 'his pamphlet, which 
contains many details of great interest about Elizabeth and gives 
an unprejudiced sketch of the religious question, was edited 
for the Roxburghe Club in x88o by Sir Clements Markham. 
Harington’s efforts to win favour at the new court were unsuccess- 
ful. In 1605 he even asked for the office of chancellor of Ireland 
and proposed himself as archbishop. The document in which 
he preferred this extraordinary, request was published ig«^,i879 
with the title of A Short View of the State of Ireland in 

idoj, Harington was before his time in advocatingjjtti^y of 
generosity and conciliation towards that country. Ijw^tually 
succeeded in obtaining a position as one of the Prince 

Henry, for whom he annotated Francis Godwin’s M/j^aesulibus 
AngUae, Harington’s grandson, John Chetwindjippxd in this 
somewhat scandalous production an argument ffir'fihe Presby- 
terian side, and published it in 2653, under tl]||ri^ Briefe 
Vim of the State of the Church, 6*r. 

Harington died at Kelston on the 2ot)](m November 16x2. 
His Epigrams were printed in a colleg|km entitled Alcilia in 
1613, and separately in 16x5. The translation of the Orlando 
Furioso was carried out with skill and perseverance. It is not 
to be supposed that Harington failed to realize the ironic q'^ty 
of his original, but he treated it as a serious allegory to suit the 
temper of Queen Elizabeth’s court. He was neither a very exact 
scholar xior a very poetical translator, and he cannot be named 
in the same breath with Fairfax. The Orlando Furioso was 
sumptuously illustrated, and to it was prefixed an Apologie of 
Poeirie, justifying the subject matter of the poem, and, among 
other technical matters, the author’s use of disyllabic and 
trisyllabic rhymes, also a life of Ariosto compiled by Harington 
from various Italian sources. Harington’s Rabdaisian pamphlets 
show that he was almost equally endowed with wit and indelicacy, 
and his epigrams are sometimes smart and always easy. l{is 
works include The Englishman's Doctor, Or the School of SaUme 
(z6o8), and Nugae aniiquae, miscellaneous papers collected in 1779. 

A biographical account of Harington is prefixed to the Roxburghe 
Qnb edition of his tract on the succession mentioned above. 
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9 AB 1 r 1 [Abu U^ovmtd ul-Qftsiin ibn ’Ali ibn Mal^mmed 
i.e . '' the manufacturer or seller of silk (1054-1122)^ 
Arabian writer^ was born at Ba^ra. He owned a large estate 
with 18^000 date-palms at Mash^, a village near Ba^. He 
is said to have occupied a government position, but devoted his 
life to the study of the niceties of the Arabic language. On this 
subject he wrote a grammatical poem the Mu^ai ul-Irdb 
(French trans. Les Recriatians gramma/uales with notes by L. 
Pinto, Paris, 1885-^1889 ; extracts in S. de Sacy’s Antholagie 
arabe, pp. I45<-X5i, Paris, 1829) ; a work on the faults of &e 
educate call^ Dwnai ul-Ghamods (ed. H. Thorbecke, Leipzig, 
1871), and some smaller treatises such as the two letters on wor^ 
containing the letters sin and skin (ed. in Arnold’s Ckrestomathy, 
pp. 202-9). ^ chiefly on his fifty maqdmas 

(see Arabia : Literalure, section “ Belles Lettres ”). lliese 
were written in rhymed prose like those of Hamadh&nl, and are 
full of allusions to Arabian history, poetry and tradition, and 
discussions of difficult points of Arabic grammar and rhetoric. 

The Maqamas have been edited with Arabic commentary by 

S. de Sacy (Paris, 1822, 2nd ed. with French notes by Reinaud and 
J. Dorenbourg, l^is, 1853) ; with English notes by F. Steingass 
(London, 1896). .An English translation with notes was made tw 

T. Preston (London, 1850), and another by T. Chenery and F. 

Steingass (London, 1867 1898). Many editions have been 

published in the East with commentaries, especially with that of 
Sharlshi (d. 1222). (G. W. T.) 

HARl'^RUD, a river of Afghanistan. It rises in the northern 
slopes of the !^h-i-Baba to the west of Kabul, and Anally loses 
itself in the Tejend oasis north of the Trans-Caspian railway 
and west of Merv. It runs a remarkably straight course west- 
ward through a narrow trough from Daolatyar to Obeh, amidst 
the bleak wind-swept uplands of the highest central elevations 
in Afghanistan. From Obeh to Kuhsan 50 m. west of Herat, 
it forms a valley of great fertility, densely populated and highly 
cultivated ; practically all its waters being drawn off for purposes 
of irrigation. It Ls the contrast between the cultivated aspect 
of the valley of Herat and the surrounding desert that has given 
Herat its great reputation for fertility. Three miles to the south 
of Herat the Kandahar road crosses the river by a masonry bridge 
of 26 arches now in ruins. A few miles below Herat the river 
begins to turn north-west, and after passing through a rich country 
to Kuhsain, it turns due north and breaks through the Paro- 
pamisan hills. Below Kuhsan it receives fresh tributaries from 
the west. Between Kuhsan and Zulfikar it forms the boundary 
l^etw^een Afghanistan and Persia, and from Zulfikar to Sarakhs 
between Russia and Persia. North of Sarakhs it diminishes 
rapidly in volume till it is lost in the sands of the Turkman 
desert. The Hari-Rud marks the only important break existing 
in the continuity of the great central water-parting of 
Asia. It is the ancient Arius. (T. H. H.*) 

HARISCHANDRA, in Hindu mythology, the 28th kin^ of the 
Solar race. He was renowned for his piety and justice. He 
is the central figure of legends in the Aitareyabrahmana, Maha- 
bharata and the Markandeyapurana. In the first he is repre- 
sented as so desirous of a son that he vows to Varuna that if his 
prayer is granted the boy shall be eventually sacrificed to the 
latter. The child is born, but Harischandra, after many delays, 
arranges to purchase another’s son and make a vicarious sacrifice. 
According to the Mahabharata he is at last promoted to Paradise 
as the reward for his munificent charity. 

HARITH IBN 9 ILUZA UL-YASHKURl, pre-Islamic Arabian 
poet of the tribe of Bakr, famous as the author of one of the 
poems generally received among the Mo^allakdt {q*v ). Nothing is 
known of the details of his life. 

9ARIZI, JUDAH BRN SOLOMON (13th cent ), called also 
al-Qarizi, a Spanish Hebrew poet and traveller. He translated 
from the Arabic to Hebrew some of the works of Maimonides 
{q.v) and also of the Arab poet Hariri. His own most consider- 
able work was the Ta^kemoni, composed between 1218 and 1220. 
This is written in (Hebrew in unmetri<^ rhymes, in what is 
commonly termed “ rhymed prose.’* It is a series of humorous 
episodes, witty verses, and quaint applications of Scriptural 
texts. The episodes are bound together by the presence of the 


hero and of the narrator, who is also the author. Harizi not only 
brought to perfection the art of applying Hebrew to secular 
satire, but he also a brilliant literary critic and his makame 
on the Andalusian Hebrew poets is a fruitful source of infor- 
mation. 

See. on the Takhsmonif Kaeinpf, Nichi-andalusisch$ Poesie anda- 
lusiscMr Dicker (Prague, 1858^ In that work a considerable 
section of the Tahhsmom is translated into German. (h A.) 

HARKNR 8 S, ALBERT (1822- 1907), jVmerican classical scholar, 
was born at Mendon, Massachusetts, on the 6th of October 1822. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1842, taught in the Pro- 
vidence high school in 1843-1853, .studied in Berlin, Bonn 
(where in 1854 he was the first iVmerican to receive the degree 
of Ph.D.) and Gottingen, and was professor of Greek language 
and literature in Brown University from 1855 to 1892, when 
he became professor emeritus, lie was one of the founders in 
1869 of the American Philological Association, of which he was 
president in 1875-1876, and to whose Transactions he made 
various contributions; was a member of the Archaeological 
Institute’s committee on founding the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, and served as the second director 
of that school in 1883-1884. He studied English and German 
university methods during trips to Europe in 1870 and 1883, 
and introduced a new scholarly spirit into American teaching of 
Latin in secondary schools with a series of Latin text-books, 
which began in 1851 with a First Latin Book and continued for 
more than fifty years. His Latin Grammar (1864, x88i) and 
Complete Latin Grammar (1898) are his best-known books. He 
was a member of the Imrd of fellows of Brown University 
from 1904 until his death, and in 1904-1905 was president of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. He died in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on the 27th of May 1907, 

His son, Albkkt Granger Harkness (1857- ), also a 

classical scholar, was born in i*rovidcnce, Rhode Island, on the 
19th of November 1857. He graduated at Brown University 
in 1879, studied in Germany in 1879-1883, and was professor 
of German and l^tin at Madison (now Cblgate^ University 
from 1883 to 1889, associate profe.ssor of I.atin at Brown 
from 1889 to 1 S93, when he was appointed to the chair of Roman 
literature and history there. He was director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome in 1902-1903. 

HARKNESS, ROBERT (1816-1878), English geologist, was 
born at Ormskirk, I^ncashire, on the 28th of July 1816. He 
was educated at the high school, Dumfries, and afterwards 
(*^33 “’iS 34) at the university of Edinburgh where he acquired 
an interest in geology from the teachings of Robert Jameson 
and J. D. Forbes, Returning to Ormskirk he worked zealously 
at the local geology, especially on the Coal-measures and New 
Red Sandstone, his first paper (read before the Manchester 
Geol. Soc. in 1843) being on The Climate of the Coal Epoch, In 
1848 his family went to reside in Dumfries and there he com- 
menced to work on the Silurian rocks of the S.W. of Scotland, 
and in 1849 he carried his investigations into Cumberland. 
In these regions during the next few years he added much to 
our knowledge of the strata and their fossils, especially grap- 
tolites, in papers read before the Geological Society of London. 
He wrote also on the New Red rocks of the north of England 
and Scotland. In i85'3 he was appointed professor of geology 
in Queen’s College, Cork, and in 1856 he was elected F.R.S. 
During this period he wrote some articles on the geology of parts 
of Ireland, and exercised much influence as a teacher, but he 
returned to England during his vacations and devoted himself 
assiduously to the geology of the I^ke district. He was also a 
constant attendant at the meetings of the British Association. 
In 1876 the syllabus for the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland was 
altered, and Professor Harkness was required to lecture not only 
on geology, palaeontology, mineralogy and physical geography, 
but also on zoology and litany. The strain of the extra work 
proved too much, he decided to relinquish his post, and had 
retired but a short time when he died, on the 4th of October 
1878. 

Memoir,’* by J. G. Goodchild, in Trans, Cumberland Assoc, No, 
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viii. (with porifait). In membly of Professor Harkness Ms dster 
eatablfAhed two Harkness apholarships. One scholarship (of the 
value of about ^35 a year, tenable for three years) for woinen, 
tciiible at eitlier Girton or Newnham Colloge, Cambridge, is award^ 
Iriimniaily to the best cauididate in an cxaimibition in geology and 
palaeontology, provided that proficiency be shown ; the other, 
for men, is vesM in the Jiands of the university of Cambridge, ana 
is awarded annually, any memlxir of the university being eligible 
wlio has graduated as a B.A., provided that not more thiui three 
years have elapsed since the 19th d£^ of December next following 
nis final examination for the degree of bachelor of arth/^ 

HARLAN, JAMES (1820-18^), American politician, was bom 
in Clark county, Illinois, on the 26th of August 1820. He 
graduated from Indiana Asbuiy (now De Pauw) University 
in 184^, was president (1846-1847) of the newly founded and 
short-lived Iowa City College, studied law, was first super- 
intendent of public instruction in Towa in 1847-1848, and was 
president of Iowa Wesleyan University in 1853-1855. He took 
a prominent part in organiiiing the Republican party in Iowa, 
and was a member of the United States Senate from 1855 to 
1865, when he became secretary of the interior. He had been 
a delegate to the peace convention in 1861, and from 1861 to 
1865 was chairman of the Senate committee on public lands. 
He disapproved of President Johnson's conservative reconstruc- 
tion policy, retired from the cabinet in August 1866, and from 
1867 to 1873 was again a member of the United States Senate. 
In t866he was a delegate to the loyalists' convention at Phila- 
delphia. One of his principal speeches in the Senate was that 
which he made in March 1871 in rteply to Sumner’s and Schurz’s 
attack on President Grant's Santo Domingan policy. He was 
presiding judge of the court of commissioners of Alabama 
claims (1882-1885). He died in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on the 
5th of October 1899. 

HARLAN, JOHN MARSHALL (1833- ), American jurist, 

was born in Boyle connty, Kentucky, on the 1st of June 1833. 
He graduated at Centre College, Danville, Ky., in 1850, and at 
the law department of Transylvania University, Lexington, in 
1853, He was county judge of Franklin county in 1858-1859, 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Congress on the Whig ticket 
in 1859, and was elector on the Constitutional Union ticket in 
i860. On the outbreak of the Civil War he recruited and 
organized the Tenth Kentucky United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and in 1861-1863 served as colonel. Retiring from the army 
in 1863, he was elet'ted by the Unioif party attorney-general 
of the state, and was re-elected in 1865, serving from 1863 to 
1867, when he removed to Louisville to practise law. He was 
the Republican candidate for governor in 1871 and in 1875, 
and was a memlier of the commission which was appointed 
by President Hayes early in 1877 to accomplish the recog- 
nition of one or other of the existing state governments 
of Louisiana {q.v .) ; and he was a memlier of the Bering Sea 
tribunal which met in Paris in 1893. On the 29th of Novemlier 
1877 he became an associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. In this position he showed himself a liberal construc- 
tionist. In opinions on the Civil Rights cases and in the inter- 
pretation of the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution, he dissented from the majority of the court and 
advocated increasing the power of the Federal government. 
He supported the constitutionality of the income tax clause 
in the Wilson Tariff Bill of 1894, and he drafted the decision of 
the court in the Northern Securities Company Case, which 
applied to railways the provisions of the Sherman Anti-TYust 
Law. In 1889 he became a professor in the Law School of 
the Columbian University (afterwards George Washington 
University) in Washington, D.C. 

HARLAND, HENRY (1861-1905), American novelist, was 
born in St Petersburg, Russia, in March 1861, and was educated 
in New York and at Harvard. He went to Europe as a journalist, 
and, after publishing several novds, mainly of American- Jewish 
life (under the name of Sidney Luska), first made his literary 
reputation in London as editor of the YdLm Book in 1894* 
His association with this clever publication, and his own con- 
tributions to it, brought his name into prominence, but it was 
not till he published Thf Car4in4d*s Snuff*hox (1900), followed 


by Th$ IMy Paf amount (1902), that his ligh^ humolpiMli. tpfvch 
and picture^e style as a novelist brought him any real success. 
His health was always delicate^ and he died at Son Remo on 
the 20th of December 1905. 

HARLAY BE OHAMPVALLDN, FRANCOIS DE (1625-2695), 
5th archbishop of Paris, was bom in that city on the Z4th of 
August 1625. Nephew of Francois de Harlay, archbishop of 
Rouen, he was presented to the abbey of Jumi^ges immediately 
on leaving the College de Navarre, and he was only twenty-six 
when he succeeded his uncle in thearchiepiscopal see,, He was 
transferred to the sec of Paris in 1671, he was nominated by the 
king for the cardinalate in 1690, and the domain of St Qoud was 
erected into a duchy in his favour. He was commander of the 
order of the Saint Esprit and a member of the French Academy. 
During the early part of his political career he was a firm adherent 
of Mazarin, and is said to have helped to procure his return from 
exile. His private life gave rise to much scandal, but be had 
a great capacity for busmess, considerable leaning, and was an 
eloquent and persuasive speaker. He definitely secured the 
favour of Louis XIV. by his support of the claims of the Galilean 
Church formulated by the declaration made by the deiw in 
assembly on the 19th of March 1682, when Bossuet accused him 
of truckling to the court like a valet. One of the three witnesses 
of the king’s marriage with Madame de Maintenon, he was hated 
! by her for using his influence with the king to keep the matter 
secret. He had a weekly audience of Louis XIV. in compfoiy 
with P^re la Chaise on the affairs of the Church in Paris, but his 
influence gradually declined, and Saint-Simon, who bore him no 
good will for his harsh attitude to the Jansenists, says that his 
friends deserted him as the royal favour waned, until at last 
most of his time was spent at Conflans in company with ttie 
duchess of Lesdigui<^res, who alone was faithful to him. He 
urged the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and showed great 
severity to the Huguenots at Dieppe, of which he was temporal 
and spiritual lord. He died suddenly, without having received 
the sacraments, on the 6th of August 1695. His funeral discourse 
was delivered by the P^re Gaillard, and Mme de S6vign6 ip^de 
on the occasion the severe comment that there were only two 
trifles to make this a difficult matter — his life and his death. 

See Abb6 I^’sgendre, Vita Ftaneisci de Harlay (Paris, 1720) and 
Floge de Harlav (1695) ; SaintrSimon, Mimoires (vol. ii.,'cd. K, de 
Boislisle, 1879), and numerous references in the Lettres of Mme de 
Sevign6. 

HARLECH (perhaps for Hardd lech, fair slate, or Harleigh, an 
Anglicized variant), a town of Merionethshire, Wales, 38 m. 
from Aberystwyth, and 29 from Carnarvon on the C^brian 
railway. Pop. 900. Ruins of a fortress crown the rock of 
Harlech, about half a mile from the sea. Discovery of Roman 
coins m£^es it probable that it was once occupied by the Romans. 
In the 3rd century Bronwen (white bosom), daughter of. Bran 
Fendigaid (the blessed), is said to have stayed here, perhaps 
by force ; and there was here a tower, called Twr Bronwen, 
and replaced about a.d. 550 by the building of Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wales. In the early 10th century, 
Harlech castle was, apparently, repaired by Colwyn, lord oi 
Ardudwy, founder of one oi the fifteen North Wales tribes, and 
thence called Caer Colwyn, The present structure dates, Idee 
many others in the principality, from Edward L, perhaps even 
from the plans of the architect of Carnarvon and Conway castles, 
but with the retention of old portions. It is thought to have 
been square, each side measuring some 210 ft., with towers and 
turrets. Glendower held it for four years. Here, in 1460, 
Margaret, wife of Henry VL, defeated at Northampton, took 
refuge. Dafydd ap leuan ap Einion held it for the Lancastrij^s, 
until famine, rather than Edward IV., made him surrender. 
From this time is said to date the air March, of the men of 
Harlech ” (Rhyfdgerdd g^yr Hdflech), The castle was alternately 
Roundhead and CavaUer in the civil war. Edward I. made 
Harlech a free borough, and it was formerly the county town. 
It is in the pariah of Llandanwg (pop^ in 1901, 931). Though 
interesting from an antiquarian point of view, the district arouxm, 
especially Dyffryn Ardudwy (the valley), is dreary and desolate, 
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e.g, Drws (the doot of) Ardud’wjr. Rhiik^ 

(clWfe); ail ocoqktkm is the vermnt tyChiih (little combe 
or hollow). The Meini gwyr Ardtidwy (stones of the men of 
Ardttdwy) possibly mark the Site Of a Ught 

HARLBQUIIi in modem ^tomime; the posturing mid 
acrobatic character who gives his name to the “ harl^uinade/* 
attired in mask and parti*coloured and spangled iights^and 
provided with a sword like a bat, by which, himself invisible, 
he works wonders. It has generally assumed that Harlequin 
was transferred to France from the “ Artecchino of Italian 
medieval and Renaissance popular comedy ; but Dr Driesfett in 
his UrspfUHg des HarUkins (Berlin, 1904) shows that this is 
incorrect. An old French *‘Harlekin '' (Heriekirt, Hellequin 
and other variants) is found in folk^literaturc as early as 1100 ; 
be had already become proverbial as a ragamuflln of a demoniacal 
appearance and character; in 1362 a number of Imrlekins 
appear in a play by Adam de la HaJle as the intermediaries of 
King Hellekin, prince of Fairyland, in courting Morgan le Fay ; 
and it was noit till much later that the French Harlekin was 
transformed into the Italian Arlecchino. In his typical French 
form down to the time of Gottsched, he was a spirit of the air, 
deriving thence his invisibility and his characteristically light 
and aery whirlings. Subsequently he returned from the Italian 
to the French stage, being imported by Marivaux into light 
comedy;^ and his various attributes gradually became amal- 
gamated into the later form taken in pantomime. 

HARUSM (originally Harlrs), OOTTUEB CHRISTOPH 
(1738 -1815), German classical scholar and bibliographer, was bom 
at Culmbach in Bavaria on the 21st of June 1738. He studied at 
Halle, Erlangen and J cna. In 1 765 he was app()inted professor of 
oriental lanjj^ages and eloquence at the Gymnasium C'asimirionum 
in Coburg, in 1770 professor of poetry and eloquence at Erlangen, 
and in 1776 librarian of the university. He held his professorship 
for forty-five years till his death on the and of November 1815. 
Harless was an extremely prolific writer. His numerous editions 
of classical authors, deficient in originality and critical judgment, 
although valuable at the time as giving the student the results 
of the labours of earlier scholars, are now entirely super^ded. 
But he will always be remembered for his meritorious work in 
connexion with the great Bibliotheca Graeca of J. A. Fabrichis, 
of which he published a new and revised edition (12 vols,, 1790- 
1809, not quite completed), — a task for which he was peculiarly 
qualified. He also wrote much on the historj’^ and bibliography 
of Greek and Latin literature. 

His life was written by his son, Johann Christian Friedrich Harless 

HARLESS, GOTTLIEB CHRISTOPH ADOLF VON (1806- 
1879), German divine, was born at Nureml‘)erg on the 21st of 
November 1806, and was educated at the universities of Erlangen 
and Halle. He was appointed professor of theology at Erlangen 
in 1S36 and at l^ipzig in 1845. was a strong Lutheiun and 
exercised a powerful influence in that direction as court preacher 
in Dresden and as president of the Protestant consistory at 
Munich. His chief works were Theologische Encyklopddie und 
Methodobgie (1837) and Die christliche Ethik (1842, Eng. trans. 
1868). He died on the 5th of September 1879, having, a few 
years earlier, written an autobiography under the title Bruch- 
stucke aus dem J^en eines siiddeutschen Theologen, 

HARLINGEN, a seaport in the province of Friesland, Holland, 
on the Zuider Zee, and the terminus of the railway and canal 
from Leeuwarden (15! m. E.). It is connected by steam tramway 
by way of Bolswaard with Sneek. Pop. (1900) 10,448. Har- 
lingen has become the most considerable seaport of Friesland 
since the construction of the large outer haibour in 1870-1877, 
and in addition to railway and steamship connexion with 
Bremen, ^sterdam, and the southern provinces,, there are 
regular sailings to Hull and London. Powerful sluices protect 
the inner harbour from the high tides. The only noteworthy 
buildings are the town hall (1730-1733), the West chuith, wMch 
consists Of a part of the lomer castle of Harlingen, the Roman 
Catholic church, the Jewish synagogue and the schools of 
navigation and of design. The chief trade of Harlingen is the 


exportation of Frisian produce, namely, butter and cheese, 
cattle, ^eep, fish, potatoes, flax, 8cc. There is also a considerable 
import trade in timber, coal, mw cotton, hemp and jute for the 
Twente factories. The local industries are unimportant, con- 
sisting of saw-mills, rope-yards, salt refineries/ and sail-cloth and 
margarine faetoriCB. 

HARMATTAN, the name of a hot dry parching wind that blows 
during December, January and February on tlie coast of Upper 
Guinea, bringing a high dense haae of red dust which darkens 
the air. The natives smear their bodies with oil or fat while this 
parching wind is bkiwing. 

HARMODIW, a handsome Athenian youth, and the intimate 
friend of Aristogeiton. Hipparchus, the younger brother of 
the tyrant Hippias, endeavoured to supplant Aristogeiton in the 
good graces of Harmodius, btt, failing in the attempt, revenged 
himself by putting a public affront on Harmodiu.s’s sister at a 
solemn festival. Thereupon the two friends conspired with a few 
others to murder both the tyrants during the armed procession 
at the Panathenaic festival (514 b.c.), when the p^ple were 
allowed to carry arms (this licence is denied by Aristotle in 
Atk, Pol.), Seeing one of their accomplices speaking to Hippias, 
and imagining that they were being betrayed, they prematurely 
attacked and slew Hipparchus alone. Harmodius was cut down 
on the spot by the guards, and Aristogeiton was soon captured 
and tortured to death. When Hippias was expelled (510), 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton became the most popular of 
Athenian heroes ; their descendants were exempted from public 
burdens, and had the right of public entertainment in the 
Prytaneum, and their names were celebrated in popular songs and 
scolia (after-dinner songs) as the deliverers of Athens. One of 
these songs, attributed to a certain Callistratus, is preserved 
in Athenaeus (p. 695). Their statues by Antenor in the agora 
were carried off by Xerxes and replaced by new ones by Oitius 
and Nesiotes. Alexander the Great afterwards sent l^ck the 
originals to Athens. It is not agreed which of these was the 
original of the marble tyrannicide group in the museum at 
Naples, for which sec article Greek Art, PL I. fig. 50. 

See K6pp in Nette Jahrb. f. Mass. Alteri. (1002), p. 609). 

HARMONIA, in Greek mythology, according to one account 
the daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, and wife of Cadmus, When 
the government of Ihcbcs was bestowed upon Cadmus by Athena, 
Zeus jgave him Harmonia to wife. All the gods honoured the 
wedding with their presence, Cadmus (or one of the gods) 
presented the bride with a robe and necklace, the work of 
Hephaestus. This necklace brought misfortune to all who 
possessed it. With it Polyneices bribed Eriphyle to persuade 
her husband Amphiaraus to undertake the expedition against 
Thebes. It led to the death of Eriphyle, of Alcmaeon, of Phegeus 
and his sons. Even after it had been deposited in the temple 
of Athena Pronoia at Delphi, its baleful mfluence continued. 
Phayllas, one of the Phocian leaders in the Sacred War (352 b.c.) 
carried it off artd gave it to his mistress. After she had worn it 
for a time, her son was seir.ed with madness and set fire to the 
house, and she perished in the flames. According to another 
account, Harmonia belonged to Samothrace and was the daughter 
of Zeus and Electra, her brother lasion being the founder of 
the mystic rites celebrated on the island (Died. Sic. v. 48), 
Finally, Harmonia is rationalized as closely allied to •Aphrodite 
Pandemos, the love that unites all people, tlic personifiration of 
order and civic Unity, corresponding to the Roman Concordia. 

ApoUodoriis iii, 4-7 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 65, 66 ; I^artlicnius, EroHca^ 
25 ; L. l^rellor, Criech. Mythol . ; Crusius in Roscher's Lexihon. 

HARMONIC. In acoustics, a harmonic is a secondary tone 
which accompanies the fundamental or primary tone of a vibrat- 
ing string, r^, &c. ; the more important are the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 
and octave (see Soxtnd ; Harmony). A harmonic proportion 
ki arithmetic and algebra is such that the redprocals of the 
proportionals are in arithmetical proportion ; thus, if a, b, t 
be m harmonic proportion then i/c, i/b, ife vrt iri arithmetical 
proportion; this leads to the relation 2]h^acl{a’¥c). A har- 
monic progression or series consists of terms whose reciprocals 
form an arithmetical progression; the simplest example is: 
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+ * • . (seeALGSBRAandARiTEMBTic). Theoccur* 

rence of a simikur proportion between segments of lines is the 
foundation of such phrases as harmcmic section, harmonic ratio, 
harmonic conjugates, &c. (see Geometry : II. Proiective). The 
connexion between acoustical and mathematical harmonicals 
is most probably to be found in the Pythagorean discovery that 
a vibrating string when stopped at I and f of its length yielded 
the octave and 5th of the original tone, the numbers, x ^ 
being said to be, probably first by Archytas, in harmonic pro- 
portion. The mathematical investigation of the form of a 
vibrating string led to such phrases as harmonic curve, har- 
monic motion, harmonic function, harmonic analysis, &c. (see 
Mechanics and Spherical Harmonics). 

HARMONICA, a generic term applied to musical instruments 
in which sound is produced by friction upon glass bells. The 
word is also used to designate, instruments of percussion of the 
Glockenspiel type, made of steel and struck by hammers (Ger. 
Stahlhartnonika). 

The origin of the glass-harmonica tribe is to be found in the 
fashionable i8th century instrument known as musical glasses 
(Fr. verrillon), the principle of which was known edready in the 
17th century.^ llie invention of musical glasses is generally 
ascribed to ^ Irishman, Richard Pockrich, who first played the 
instrument in public in Dublin in 1743 and the next year in 
England, but Eisel ^ described the verriUon and gave an illustra- 
tion of it in 1738. The vmillon or Glasssptel consisted of x8 
beer glasses arranged on a board covered with cloth, water 
being poured in when necessary to alter the pitch. The glasses 
were struck on both sides gently with two long wooden sticks 
in the shape of a spoon, the bovA being covered with silk or cloth. 
Eisel states that the instrument was used for church and other 
solemn music, (vluck gave a concert at the ''little theatre in 
the Haymarket ” (London) in April 1746, Rt which he performed 
on musical glasses a concerto of his composition with full 
orchestral accompaniment. E. H. Delaval is also credited with 
the invention. When Benjamin Franklin visited London in 
1757^ ^ much struck by the beauty of tone elicited by 

Delaval and Pockrich, and with the possibilities of the glasses 
as musical instruments, that he set to work on a mectoical 
application of the principle involved, the eminently successful 
result being the glass harmonica finished in 176s. In this the 
glass bowls were mounted on a rotating spindle, the laigest to 
the left, and their under-edges passed during each revolution 
through a water-trough. By applying the fingers to the moistened 
edges, sound was produced varying in intensity with the pressure, 
so that a certain amount of expression was at the command of 
a good player. It is said that the timbre was extremely enervat- 
ing, and, together with the vibration caused by the friction on 
the finger-tips, exercised a highly deleterious effect on the nervous 
system. The instrument was for many years in great vogue, 
not only in England but on the Continent of Europe, and more 
especially in Saxony, where it was accorded a place in the court 
orchestra. Mozart, Beethoven, Naumann and Hasse composed 
music for it. Marianne Davies and Marianna Kirchgessner 
were celebrated virtuosi on it. The curious vogue of the instru- 
ment, as sudden as it was ephemeral, produced emulation in a 
generation unsurpassed for zeal in the invention of musical 
instruments. The most notable of its offspring were Carl 
Leopold Rdllig's improved harmonica with a keyb^rd in 1786, 
Chl^ni’s euphon in 1791 and clavicylinder in 1799, Ruffelsen’s 
meludicon in z8oo and 1803, Franz Leppich’s panmelodicon x8jo, 
Buschmann’s uranion in the same year, &c. Of most of these 
nothing now remains but the name and a description in the 
AUgemeine musikdische Zeitung, but there are numerous 
^cimens of the Franklin type in the museums for musical 
instruments of Europe. One spcjcimen by Emanuel Pohl, a 
Bohemian maker, is preserved in the Victoria and ^bert 
Museum, London. 

For the steel harmonica see Glockenspiel. (K. S.) 

' See G. P. Harsd6rfcr, Math, und phitos. Erqnichstundin (Nurem- 
berg, *677), ii. X47. 

* Musictis a^roStdamt (Erfurt, 1736), p. 70. 


HABMORIO ANALYSIS, in mathematics, the name given by 
Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and P, G. Tait in their 
treatise on Natufd Philosophy to a gmral method of investigat- . 
ing physical questions, the earliest applications of which seem 
to hkvt been s^ested by the study of the vibrations of strings 
and the analysis of these vilnations into their fundamental tone 
and its harmonics or overtones. 

The motion of a uniform stretched string fixed at both ends 
is a periodic motion ; that is to say, alter a certain interval of 
time, called the fundamental period of the motion, the form of the 
string: and the velocity of every part of it are the same as before, 
provided that the energy of the motion has not been sensibly 
dissipated during the period. 

There are two distinct methods of investigating the motion of a 
uniform stretched string. One of these may be called the wave 
.method, and the other the harmonic method. The wave method 
is founded on the theorem that in a stretched string of infinite 
length a wave of any form may be propagated in either direction 
with a certain velocity, V, which we may define as the velocity of 
propagation.** If a wave of any form travelling in the positive 
direction meets another travelling in the opposite direction, the 
form of which is such that the lines joining corresponding points 
of the two waves are all bisected in a fixed point in the line of the' 
string, then the point of the string corresponding to this point will 
remain fixed, while the two waves pass it in opposite directions. If 
we now suppose that the form of the waves travelling in the positive 
direction is tieriodic, that is to say, that after the wave has travelled 
forward a distance /, the position of every particle of the string is 
the same as it was at first, tlien I is called the wave-length, and the 
time of travelling a wave-length is called the periodic time, which 
we shall denote by T, so that I = VT. 

If wc now suppose a set of waves similar to these, but reversed 
in position, to be travelling in the opposite direction, there wiU be 
a series of points, distant from each other, at which there will be 
no motion of the string ; it will therefore make no difference to the 
motion of the string if we suppose the string fastened to fixed 
supports at any two of these points, and we may then suppose 
the parts of the string beyond these points to be removed, as it 
cannot affect the motion of the part which is between them. We 
have thus arrived at the case of a uniform string stretched between 
two fixed supports, and we conclude that the motion of the string 
may be completely represented as tlie resultant of two sets of periodic 
waves, travelling in opposite directions, their wave-lengths being 
either twice the distance between the fixed points or a submultiple 
of this wave-length, and the form of those waves, subject to this 
condition, being perfectly arbitrary. 

To make the problem a definite one, we may suppose the initial 
displacement and velocity of every particle of the string given in 
terms of its distance from one end of the string, and from these data 
it is easy to calculate the form which is common to all the travelling 
waves. The form of the string at any subsequent time may then 
be deduced by calculatin]^ the positions of the two sets of waves at 
that time, and compounding their displacements. 

Thus in the wave method the actual motion of the string is con- 
sidered as tlic resultant of two wave motions, neither of wmeh is of 
itself, and without the other, consistent with the condition that the 
ends of the string are fixed. Each of the wave motions is periodic 
with a wave-length equal to twice the distance between the fixed 
points, and the one set of waves is the reverse of the other in respect 
of displacement and velocity and direction of propagation ; out, 
subject to thest) conditions, the form of the wave is perfectly arbitrary. 
The motion of a particle of the string, bc^ determined by the two 
waves which pass over it in opposite directions, is of an equally 
arbitrary type. 

In the harmonic method, on the other hand, the motion of the 
string is regarded as compounded of a series of vibratory motions 
{normal modes of vibration), which may be infinite in number, but 
each of which is perfectly definite in type, and is in fact a particular 
solution of the problem of the motion of a string with its ends fixed. 

A simplo harmonic motion is thus defined by Thomson and Tait 
(S 53) ^hen a point Q moves uniformly in a circle, the pexpen- 
cUcuiar QP, drawn from its position at any instant to a fixed diameter 
AA' of the circle, intersects the diameter in a point P whose position 
changes by a simple harmonic motion. 

The amplitude of a simple harmonic motion is the range on one 
side or the other of the middle point of the course. 

The period of a simple harmonic motion is the time which elapses 
from any instant *uhtu the moving-point again moves in the same 
direction through the same position. 

The phase of a simple harmonic motion at any instant is the 
fraction of the whole period which has elapsed smee the moving- 
point last passed thzougn its middle position in the positive direction. 

In the case of the stretched string, it is only in certain particular 
cases that the motion of a particle of the string is a simple harmonic 
motion. In ffiese particular eases the form of the string at any 
instant is that of a curve of siaes having the line joining the fixed 
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points for its axis, and passing througii th«se two ppints, and thm- 
for© having for its wavn-fongui eithsr twice t^^ iefl^h of 9 tmg 
or some submultiple of this wave-length. The amphtndc of the 
corve of unes is a simple harmonic function of the time/ the period 
being either the fundamental period or some anbmultipk of the 
fundamentad period. Every one of thesjs modes of vibration is 
dynamically possible by itself, and any numbw of them may coexist 
independently of each other. 

By a proper adjustment of the initial amplitude and phase of 
each of these modes of vibration, so that their resultant shall repre- 
sent the initial state of the string, we obtain a new representation 
td the whole motion of the string, in which it is seen to be me resultant 
of a series of simple harmonic vibrations whose periods are the 
fundamental period and its submultiplet. The determination of 
the amplitudes and phases of the severm simple harmenic vibrations 
so as to satisfy the initial conditions is an example of harmonic 
analysis. 

'VVe have thus two methods of solving the partial differential 
equation of the motion of a string. The first, wmch we have called 
the waVo method, exhibits the solution in the form containma an 
arbitrary function, the nature of which must bo determined from 
the initial conditions. The .second, or harmonic method, leads to a 
series of terms involving sines and cosines, the coefficients of which 
have to be determined. The harmonic method may be defined in a 
more general manner as a method by which the solution of any 
actual problem may bo obtained as the sum or resultant of a number 
of terms, each of which is a solution of a particular case of the problem. 
The nature of these particular cases is defined by the condition that 
any one of them must be conjugate to any other. 

The matliematical test of conjugacy is that the energy of the 
system ariring from two of the harmonics existing together is equal 
to the sum of the energy arising from the two harmonics taken 
separately. In other words, no part of the energy depends on the 
product of the amplitudes of two different harmonics. When two 
modes of motion of the same system are conjugate to each other, 
the existence of one of them does not affect the other. 

The simplest case of harmonic analysis, that of which the tn^at- 
ment of the vibrating string is an example, is completely investigated 
in wliat is known as Fourier's theorem. 

Fourier's theorem asserts that any periodic function of a single 
variable period p, which does not become infinite at any phase, 
can be expanded in the form of a series consisting of a constant 
term, together with a double aeries of terms, one set involving 
corines and the other sines of multiples of the pliase. 

Thus if is a periodic function of the variable ( having a 
period p, then it may be expanded as follows : 

0({)=A*+5!»A,cos (i) 

The part of the theorem which is most frequently required, and 
which also is the easiest to investigate, is the determination of the 
values of the coefficients A^, A{, B^. These arc 


where the periods 2v/nj, • • • of the various simple^hanuonic 
constituents are already known with sufficient accuracy, although 
they may have no very simple relations to one another. The 
problem of determining the most probable values of the constants 
Ao, A|, B|, A,, Bg, ... by means of a series of recorded values oi 
the function f(f) is then in principle a fairly simple one, although 
the actual numerical work may be laborious (see Tide), A much 
more difficult and delicate question arises when, as in various 
questions of meteorology and terrestrial magnetism, the periods 
2r/ii|, ar/»g, ... are themselves unknown to begin with, or arc at 
most conjectural. Thus, it may 1)6 desired to ascertain whether 
the magnetic declination contains a periodic element synchronou.s 
with the sun's rotatidn on its axis, whether any periodicities can 
be detected in the records of the prevalence of sun-spots, and so on. 
From a strictly mathematical standpoint the problem is, indeed, 
indeterminate, for when all the symbols are at our disposal, the 
representation of tlie observed values of a function, over a finite 
range of time, by means of a series of the type (2), can be effected 
in an infinite variety of ways. Plausible inferences can, however, 
be drawn, provided the proper precautions are observed. This 
question has been treated most systematically by Professor A. 
Schuster, who has devi^d a remarkable mathematical method, in 
which the action of a diffraction-grating in sorting out the various 
periodic constituents of a heterogeneous beam of light is closely 
imifoted. He has furthw applied the method to the study of the 
variations of the magnetic declination, and of sun-spot records. 

The question so far chiefly considered has been that of the repre- 
sentation of an arbitrary function of the /tme in terms of functions 
of a special type, viz. the circular functions cosx/, siniif. This i.s 
important on dynamical grounds ; but when wc proceed to consider 
the problem of expressing an arbitrary function of space-co-ordinates 
in terms of functions of specified types, it appears that the preceding 
is only one out of an infinite variety of modes of representation 
which are equally entitled to consideration. Every problem of 
mathematical physics which leads to a linear differential equation 
supplies an instance. For purposes of illustration we will here 
take the simplest of all, viz. that of the transversal vibrations of a 
tense string. The equation of motion is of the form 



where T is the tension, and p the line-density. In a “ normal mode ” 
of vibration y will vary as so that 


(4) 

*==.»V/T. (5) 

If p, and therefore it, is constant, the solution of (4) subject to the 
condition that y - o for ;r o and .r - / is 

y - B sin hx (6) 

provided I. *.3....]. (7) 



This part of the theorem may be verified at once by multiplying 
both sides of (i) by by cos (2iw^/p)/d^ or by sin ( 2 %iryp))laii, ana 
in each case integrating from o to p. 

The series is evidently single-valued for any given value of 
It cannot therefore represent a function of ^ wnich has more than 
one value, or which becomes imaginary for any value of It is 
convergent, approaching to the true value of for all values 
of ( such that if ( varies infinitesimally the function also varies 
infinitesimally. 

Lord Kelvin, availing him.self of the disk, globe and cylinder 
integrating machine invented by his brother, Professor James 
Thomson, constrqcted a machine by which eight of the integrals 
required for the expression of Fourier’s series can be obtained simul- 
taneously from the recorded trace of any periodically variable 
quantity, such as the height of the tide, the temperature or pressure 
of the atmosphere, or the intensity of the different components of 
terrestrial magnetism. If it were not on account of the waste of 
time, instead of having a curve drawn by the action of the tide, 
and the ciir/e afterwards acted on by the machine, the time axis 
of the machine itself might be driven by a clock, and the tide itself 
might work the second variable of the macliine, but this would in- 
volve the constant presence of an expensive machine at every tidal 
station. (J. C. M.) 

For a discussion of the restrictions under which the e3q)an8ion 
of, a periodic function of { in the form (i) is valid, see Fourxbr's 
Series. An account of uie contrivances for mechanical calcuk- 
tion of the coefficients A*, . . . is given under Calculating 

Machines. 

A more general form of the problem of harmonic analysis presents 
itself in astronomy, in the theoiy of the tides, and in various magnetic 
and meteorological investfoations. It may happen, for instance, 
that a variable quantity f(t) is known theoretically to be of the form 

/(f)asAg-HA|C08n,/-l-B,BinWi/ + AaC0sngf + Ba8in«af + * • • (2) 


This determines the various normal modes of free vibration, the corre- 
sponding periods (2ir/w) being given by (5) and (7). By analogy 
with the theory of the free vibrations of a system of pniie freedom 
it is inferred that the most general free motions of the string can bi; 
obtained by superposition of the various normal modes, with suitable 
amplitudes and phases ; and in particular tliat any arbitrary initial 
form of the string, say y =/(;r), can be reproduced by a series of the 

. ifX . 2irA' _ . %rrx , ,0, 

f(x) - B, sm Y + Bg sm -i- Bg sin . (8) 


So far, tliis is merely a restatement, in mathematical language, 
of an argument given in the first jiart of this article. The scries (8) 
may, moreover, be arrived at otherwise, as a particular case of 
Fourier’s theorem. But if we no longer assume the density p of the 
striog to be uniform, we obtain an endless variety of new ei^ansions, 
corresponding to tlic various laws of density which may be pre- 
scribed. The normal modes arc in any case of the tyjie 

y = Ctt(A)«''’* (9) 

where u is a solution of the equation 




n^p 

+ -^r« = o. 


(10) 


The condition that it(x) is to vanish for ^=0 and x-t leads to a 
transcendental equation in n (corresponding to sinklszo in the 
pi‘’e\icus case). U the forms of u(x) which correspond to the various 
roots of this be di.stinguished by suffixes, we infer, on physical 
(Ifrounds alone, the possibility of the expansion of an arbitrary 
initial form of the string in a series 

f{X) Clttj(^) + CgHg(4r) 4* CjlUyi{x) + . . 

It may be shown further that if r and $ are different we have the 
conjugate or orthogonal relation 


/ f)«,(4r)«,(Ar)<fxao. 


(ra) 
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Thl« enablM us to determiae the eoefhcimitB, thitt 

The oxteasion to spms of two or three dlmeiisions, or to cases 
where there is more^ than one dependent variable, must be passed 
over. The matheiaatical theories of acoustics, heat^onduction, 
elasticity, induct^a of electric currents, and so on, furnish an in- 
definite supply ox examples, and have suggested in some cases 
methods which tiave a very wide applioatiDn. Thus the transverse 
vibrations, of a circular membraue lead to the theo^ of Bessers 
Functions ; tlie oscillations of a sphericai sheet of air suggest the 
theory of expansions in spiierical hannonics, and so forth. The 
physical, or intuitional, theory of such methods has naturally always 
oeen in advance of the mathematioaL From the latter point of 
view only a few isolated questions of the kind bad, until quite 
recently,, been treated in a rigorous and satisfactory .manner. A 
more general and comprehensive method, which seems to derive 
some of its inspiration from physical considerations, has. however, 
at length been inaugurated, and has been vigorously cultivated in 
recent years by D. Hilbert, H. Foincar^, X. Fredholm, £« Picard 
and others. 

Rkfurkncss.— ^‘S chuster's metiiod for detecting hidden periodi- 
cities is explained in Tcrrestriul Mtuneiism (Chicago, 1898 ), 3, p. 13 ; 
Camb* Trans. (1900), 18, p. 107; Proc. Roy. Hoc. ( 1906 ), 77 , p. 136. 
The general question of expanding an arbitrary function in a series 
of functions of special j^pcs is treated most fully from the physical 
point of view in Lord Bayleigh's Theory of Sound (and ed., London, 
1894-1896). An excellent detailed historical account of the matter 
from the mathematical side is given by H. Burkhardt, EtUwickiungen 
nach oscillierenden Funkiionen (Loipsig, 1901). A sketch of the 
more recent mathematical developments is given by H. Bateman, 
Froc. Land. Math. Soc^ (a), 4, p. 90, with copious references.* 

(H. Lb.) 

HARMONIOHORD, an ingenious kind of upright piano, in 
which the strings were set in vibration not by the blow of the 
hammer but by indirectly transmitted friction. The harmoni- 
cbord, one of the many attempts to fuse piano and violin, was 
invented by Johann Gottfried and Johann Friedrich Kaufmann 
(father and son) in Saxony at the beginning of the 19th century, 
when the craze for new and ingenious musical instruments was 
at its height. The case was of the variety known as giraffe. 
The space under the keyboard was enclosed, a knee-hole being 
left in which were two pedals used to set in rotation a large 
wooden cylinder fixed just l)ehind the keyboard over the levers, 
and covered with a roll-top similar to those of modem office 
desks. The cylinder (in some specimens covered with chamois 
leather) tapered towards the treble-end. When a key was 
depressed, a little tongue of wood, one end of which stopped the 
string, was pressed against the revolving cylinder, the 
vibrations produced by friction were transmitted to the string 
and reinforced as in piano and viblm by the soundboard. The 
adjustment of the pwts and the velocity of the cylinder required 
delicacy atid gredt nicety , for if the little wooden tongues rested 
too lightly upon the cylinder or the strings, harmonics were 
produced, and the note jumped to the octave or twelfth. Some- 
times when chords were played the touch became so heavy that 
two performers were required, as in the early medieval organ- 
istrum, th^ prototype of the hannonichord. Carl Maria von 
Weber must have some opinion of the possibilities of the 
harmonichord, which in tone resembled the glass harmonica, 
since he composed for it a concerto with orchestral accom- 
paniment. (K. S.) 

HARMONIUM (Fr. harmonium, argue expressif; Ger. Pkys~ 
harmonika, Harmonium), a wind keyboard instrument, a small 
organ without pipes, furnished with free reeds, ^th the 
hasmonium and its later development, the American organ, are 
known as free-reed instruments, the musical tones being produced 
tongues of brass, technically termed “ vibraton ” (Fr. 
emdet Ime ; <^. iurehsMagenie Zmge ; Ital. ancia at linguu 
libera). The vib];ator is fixed over an nblong, rectai^tar iicame, 
through which it swings freely badcwvrds and forwards like a 
pendulum while vibrating, whereas the beatmg reeds (similar to 
those of the clarinet family), used in church oigans, cover the 
entire orifice, beating against the sides at cadi vibration. A 
reed or vibrator, set in periodic motion by impact of a current 
of air, produces a corresponifing sucoession of air puffs, the 


rapidito (rf whi^ detetmines the pkdi of the mnskal note. 
Th«e vf ap esMsnthff diffetonc^ between the harmpnitun .^ the 
Ahtencan pQan in the idirection of this current ; in the fonaer 
the wind appointus forces the current upwards, and in the latter 
sucks it downwards^ whence it beeontes desirable to separate in 
description thew Varieties of free-reed insjbwnpnts. . 

The harmonimm has a keyboard of five eetayes ' compass when 

fk 

cbnE^lete, , and a simple actmn controlling the 

valves, Ac. The necessary pressure of wind Is general^ by bellows 
worked by the feet of the performer upon foot-boards or treadles. 
The air is thus forced up the wind-trunks into an air-chamber 
called the wind-chest, the pressure of it being equalized ^ a 
reservoir, which receives the excess of wind through an aperture, 
and permits escape, when above a certain pressure, by a discharge 
valve or pallet. The kperture admitting air to the reservoir may 
be closed by a drawstop named “ expression.” The air being thus 
cut off, the performer depends for his supply entirely upon the 
management of the bellows worked by the treadles, whereby he 
regulates the compression of the wind. The character of the in- 
strument is then entirely changed from a mechanical response to 
the player's touch to an expressive one, rendering what emotion 
may be communicated from the player by increase or diminution of 
sotmd through the greater or less pressure of wind to which the 
reeds may be submitted. The drawstops bearj^^g the names of the 
different registers in imitation of the organ, admit, when drawh, the 
wind from the wind-chest to the corresponding reed compartments, 
shutting them off when closed. These com- 
partments are of about two octaves and a half 
each, there being a division in the middle of 
the keyboard scale dividing the stops into 
bass and treble. A stop being drawn and a 
key pressed down, wind is admitted by a 
corr^onding valve to a reed or vibrator 
(fig. iV AlK)ve each reed in the so-called 
sound-board or pan is a channel, a small air- 
chamber or cavity, the shape and capacity of 
which have greatly to do with the cedour of 
tone of the note it reinforces. Tlic air in this 
resonator is highly compressed at an even or 
a varying pressure as the expression-stop may 
not be or may be drawn. The wind nnally 
escapes by a small jiallet-hole opened by 
pressing down the corresponding key. In 
Mustel and other good harmoniums, the reed 
compartments that form the scheme of the 
instrument are eight in number, four bass 
and four treble, of three different pitches of 
octave and double octave distance. The front 
bass and treble rows are the “ diapason "of 
the pitch knoMm as 8 ft., and the bourdon « courtesy of Metzler 


the pitch knoMm as 8 ft., and the bourdon courtesy of Mcteler 

(double diapason), 16 ft. These may be °* 
regarded as the foundation stops, and arc Flc.i.- Free Reed 
teclmically the front org^. The back organ has Vibrator, Alexandre 
solo and combination stops, the principal of 4 Harmonium, 
ft. (octave higher than diapason), and bassopn 
(bass) and oIkic (treble), 8 ft. These may be mechanically combined 
by a stop called full organ. The French maker, Mustel, added o^er 
registers for much-admirc,d effects of tone, viz. harpe eolienn^" 
two bass rows of 2 ft. pitch, the one tuned a beat too ahaip, the 
other a beat top flat, to produce a waving tremulous tone that has 
a certain charm ; " musette " and " voix celeste/' 16 ft. ; and 
"baryton," a treble stop 32 ft., or two octaves lower fian the 
normal note of the key. The back organ is usually covered by 
a swell box, containing louvres or shutters similar to a Venetian 
blind, and divided into fortes corresponding with the ha^s axid 
treble division of the registers. The fortes are governed by knee 
pedals which act by pneumatic pressure. Tuning the reeds is 
effected by scraping them at the pomt to sharpen ihiein, or near, the 
shoulder or heel to flatty them In pitch. Air pressure affects ,tlic 
pitch but slightly, being noticeable oply in the larger reeds, and 
narmoniiims long retain their tuning, a decided advantage over the 
organ and the pianoforte. Mechanical ^contrivances in the har- 
monium, of frequent or occasional employment, besides thpse 
already referred to^ are tlie " percussion," a small pianoforte action 
of haramer and eseapemAit which, acting upon the r^ds of the 
diapason rows at the moment air is admitted to them, gives prompter 
response to the depresrion of the key, or quiclm Speech / the 
double expression,^* a {meumatic balance of great delicacy in the 
wind reservoir, exactly maintaining by gradation equal pressure of 
the wind ; and the ” double touch, by which the back organ 
registers ^eak sooner than those of the front' that are called upon 
by deeper pressure of the key, thus allowing prominence or accentua- 
tion of certain parts by an exp^ performer. '* Prolongement ** 

; permits selected notes to be sustained after the fingers hAve quitted 
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theif Jkeys. Dawoi's * * melody atteduneiit ** Is to g(ve prammence 
to an air or treble ffort 1^, ebuttiiMf ofi in certain aU oetee 

below it. Tliis notion has been adapted by inversion to a ** p^al 
sttbstitttto.!' to strengthen, the lowest bass notes^ :^the '* tremdo" 
afiects the wind in the vicinity oi the ineds by paeans of amaU bellows 
which increaae the velocity of the pulsation accoiMing to pressure ; 
and the sourdine 7 dimmishes the supply of wind by controlling 
its admission to the reeds. 

The American Organ acts by wind exhaustion. ^ A vacuum is 
practically created in the air-chamber by the exhausting power of 
the footboards, and a current of aii; thus drawn downwards passes 
throu^ any reeds that are left open, setting them in vibration. 
This mstrument has therefore exhaust instead of force bellows. 
Valves in the board above the air-chamber give communication to 
reeds (fig. a) made more slender than those Of the harmonium and 
more or less beat, while the frames in which 
they are fixed are also difierently .shaPS4» 
being hollowed rather in spoon fashion, ^e 
channels, the resonators above the reeds, are 
not varied in sire or shape as in the har- 
monium ; they e^tly correspond with the 
reeds, and are collectivoly known as the ** tube- 
lioard,'* The swell “ fortes are m front of 
the openings of these tubes, rails that open 
or close by the action of the knees upon what 
may be called knee pedals. The American 
organ has a softer tone than the harmonium ; 
th& is sometimes aided by the use of extra 
resonators, termed pipes or qualifying tubes, 
as, for instance, in t!bu|gi d; Warren’s (of 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.). The blowing being 
also easier, ladies find it much less fatiguing. 
The expreasion stop can have little power in 
the American organ, and is generafly ab^t ; 
the “ automatic swell ” in the instruments 
of Mason & Hamlin (of Boston, U.S.) is a 
contrivance tliat comes the nearest to it, 
though far inferior. By it a swell shutter or 
courtesy of Metzler rail is kept inconstant movement, proportioned 
® to the force of the air-current. Another very 

Fig. 2. — Free Reed clever improvement introduced by these 
Vibrator, Mason Sc makers, who were tlie originators of the instru- 
H am lin American ment itself, Is the “ vox humana,” a smaller 
Organ. rail or fan, made to revolve rapidly by 

wind pressure ; its rotation, disturbing tlie 
air near the reeds, causes interferences of vibration that produce 
a tremulous effect, not unlike the l>eating.s heard from combined 
voices, whence the name. The arrangement of reed compartments 
in American organs does not essentially differ from that of har- 
moniums ; but there are often two keyboards, and then the solo 
and combination stops are found on the upper manual. The 
diaxiason treble register is known as “ melodia^’ ; different makers 
occasionally vary the use of fancy names for other stops. The 
“ sub-bass," however, an octave of i6 ft. pitch and always ^art 
from the other reeds, is used with great advantage for pedal effects 
on the manual, the compass of American organs being usually down 
to F (FF, 5 octaves). In large instruments there are sometimes foot 
pedals as in an organ, with their own reed boxes of 8 and i6 ft., 
the lowest note being then CC. Blowing for pedal instruments 
has to be done by hand, a lever being attached for that purpose. 
The " celeste " stop is managed as in the harmonium, by rows of 
reeds tuned not quite in unison, or by a shade valve that alters the 
air-current and flattens one row of reeds thereby. 

Harmoniums and American organs are the result of many experi- 
ments in the application of free reeds to keyboard instruments. The 
principle of the free reed became widely known in Europe through 
the introduction of the Chinese cheng * during the second half of 
the 1 8th century, and culminated in the invention of the harmonium 
and kindred instruments. The first step in the invention of the 
harmonium is due to Professor Christian Gottlieb Kratzenstein of 
Copenhagen, who had had the opportunity of examining a cheng 
sent to his native city and of testing its merits.* In 1779 the 
Academy of Science of St Petersburg had offered a prize for an 
essay on the formation of the vowel sounds on an instrument similar 
to the " vox humana " in the organ, which should be capable of 
reproducini^ these sounds faithfully. Kratzenstein made as a 
demonstration of his invention a small pneumatic organ fitted with 
free reeds, and presented it to the Academy of St Petersburg.* His 
essay was crowned and was republished with diagrams in Paris • in 

> See AUg, musik, Ztg. (Lemzig, 1821), Bd. xxiii. pp. 369-374. 
The cheng was made known in France by P6re Amiot, who published 
a careful description of the instrument in MSmaire sur la inusiqm 
des Chinois, p. 80 seq., with excellent diagrams. 

* /ft., Bd, XXV. p. 1 52. 

* The e.ssay was published in Acta Acad. Petrop, (1780). 

* " Essai sur la naissance et sur la formation des voyelles " in 
Rozier’s Observations sur la ph^ique (Paris, 1782), Supplement, 

358 seq., with two plates. The description of the instrument 
begins on p. 374, § xxii. 



..X783, Meanwhile, in . 1780, a countryman of Kratzenstein’s, an 
orgai^-builder named Kirahick, established in St Petersburg, n<lapted 
thiao reed pi^s tp some of hia orguis and to an instrument of hia 


when Abt Vogler visited St Petersbum in 1788, he was so delighted 
with these reeds that in 1790 he induced Rackwitz, an aslant 
of Kirsnick's, to come to him and adapt some to an orgj^ he 
was having built in Rotterdam. Three years later Abt ^gler’s 
o^hestrion, a chamber oraw containing some 900 pipes, was com- 


tiua wonderful mstrument and his system of " simpUfi- 
caiion m church org^s.* To Abt Vogler, who travelled all over 
Germany, Scandinavia and the Netherlands, exhibiting his skill 
on. his orchestrion and reconstructing many organs, is due tlio credit 


of making Kritsensteln's invention known and inducing the musical 
world to appreciate the capabilities of the free reed. The intro- 
duetkm of free-reed stops into the organ, however, took a secondary 
place in his scheme for reform.* Fnedrich Kaufmann * of Dresden 
states that Vogler told him he had imparted to J. N. MMzel of Vienna 
jparticulars as to the construction of free-rced pipes, and that the 
latter used them in his panharmonicon,* which he eimibited during 


latter used them in his panharmonicon,* which he eimibited during 
his stay in Paris from 1 80s to 1807. Kaufmaim suggests that it was 
through him that G. T. Greni6 obtained the knowledge which led 
to his experiniebts with free reeds in organs. It Is more likely tSiat 
Greni6 had read Kratzenstcin’s essay and had experimented in- 
dependently with free reeds. In 1812 his first orgue expressif was 
finished, ft was a small organ with one register of free reeds — the 


expression stop, in fact, added to the pqie organ and liaving a 
separate wind-chest and Ix^Uows. It would seem from his description 
of the orchestrion in Data sur Akustik that. Vogler knew of no such 
device. He used the swell shutter borrowed £rom England and a 
threefold screen of canvas covered with a blanket arranged outside 
the instrument, neither of which is capable of increasing the volume 
of sound from the organ, or at least only after having first damped 
the sound to a pianissimo. Vogler explains minutely the apparatus 
used to conceal the working of the screen from the eyes of the 
public.** I'he credit of discovering in the free reed the capability 
of dynamic expression was undoubtedly due to Greni6, although Abt 
Vogler claims to have used compression in 1796,** and Kaufmann in 
his chorauiodion in 1816. A larger orgue expressif was begun by 
Greni6 for the Conservatoire of Paris in 1812, the construction of 
which was interrupted and then continued in 1816. Descriptions 
of Greni6's instrument have been published in French and German.” 
The organ of the Conservatoire had a {ledal free- reed stop of 16 ft., 
with vibrators 0*240 m. long, 0*035 m. wide, and 0*003 ***• thick.” 
Two compressors, one for the treble and the other for the bass, 
worked by treadles, enabled the performer to regulate the pressure 
of wind on the reeds and therefore to obtain the gradations of forte 
and piano which gained for his instrument the name of orgue ex- 


pressif. Greni6’s instrument was a pipe organ, the pipes terminating 
in a cone with a hemispherical cap in the to]> of which was a smaU 
hole. There were eight registers including the pedal, and the 
positive on the first keyboard had reed stops furnished with 


» See " t)ber die Erfindung der Rohrwerke mit durchschlagendcn 
Zungen," by Wilke, in Allg. musik, Ztn, (Leipzig, 1823), Bd. xxv. 

S p. J52-IM and Bd. xxvii. p. 263; also Thos. Ant. Kunz, “ Or- 
icstrion,^ id,, Bd. i. p. 88 and Bd. ii. pp. 514, 542 ; and Dr 
Karl Emir von Schafhautl,. .4 ft/ Georg Joseph Fog&r (Augsburg, 
1888L p. 37. 

* Data zur Akustik, eine Ahhandlung vorgelesen bey der Sitzung der 
naturforschenden Freunde in Berlin, den /jten Dezember 1800 
^ffcnbach, 1801); also published in Allg, musik, Ztg, (1801), 
Bki. iii. pp. 517, 533, 565. Sec also an excellent article by the 
Rev. J. H. Mee on Vogler in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, 

* See Data zur Akustik, and a pamphlet by Vogler, " Ober die 
Umschaffung der St Marien Orgel in fecrlin nach der Voglerschen 
Simplifikations - System, einc Nachahmung des Orchestrion ” 
(l^rlin) ; also ** Kurze Beschreibung der in der Stadtpfarrkirche zu 
St Peter zu Mtinchen nach det Voglerschen Simplifikations-System 
neuerbauter Orgel" (Munich, 1809). 

* See Allg, musik, Ztg. (1823), Bd. xxv, pp. 153 and 154 note, 
and 117-118 note. 

* A description of M&lzel’s panharmonicon before the addition of 
the clarinet and oboe stops with free reeds is to be found in the 
Allg. musik, Ztg, (1800), Bd. ii. pp. 414-415. 

” In the article in Grove’s Dictionary the screen is said to have 
been in the wind- trunk. 

See Allg, musik, Ztg, Bd. iii. p. 523. 

” See J. B. Biot, PrUis eUmentaire de physiqw exp&rimentale 
(Paris, 1817), tome i. p. 386, and his Traiti de physique (Paris, 1816), 
tome ii. p. 172 et seq., pi. ii. ; “Uber die Crescendo und Diminuendo 
Ziige an Orgeln," by Wilke and Kaufmann, musik. Ztg. (1823), 
Bd. xxv. pp. 113-X22; and . 4 //g. musik. Ztg. Bd. xxiii. pp. 133- 
139 and 149-1 M, with diagrams on p. 167 which are not absolutely 
correct in small details. 

” J, B. Biot, Train, tome ii. p. 174. 
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beating reeds. Biot ixisists oh the importisnib^ of the reciting 
wires (Fr. raseUes; Ger, KHkh$n) for 'determining the 
length of the reed tongue ahd maintaining H invariable. These 
ate clearly shovm in his diagram (see article rtec Rann VxaaATon, 
iig. i); they do not essehtially differ from! those used with the 
beating<reed stops in his organ (fig. 76, pi. II.): or indeed from thdiO 
figured by Praetorius. 

Isolated mcimens of the cheng must have found thehr way to 
Europe during the 13th and 16th centuries, for Mersenne * depicts 
part of one sh^ng the free reed. It would seem that still earlier 
m the 17th century there was an organ in a monastery in Hesse 
with free reeds for the Posaune stop, for Praetorius gives a description 
of the “extraordinary" reed (p. 169); there is no record 01 the 
inventor in this case. 

During the first half of the igith centurv various tentative efforts 
in Frhnce and Germany, and subsequently in England^ were made 
to produce new keyboard instruments with free reeds, the most 
ndtablc of these being the physharmonica * of Anton H&ckel, 
invented in Vienna in 18x8, whicb, improved and enlarged, has. 
retained its hold on the German people. The modem physharmonica 
is a harmonium without stops or percussion action ; it does not 
therefore speak readily or clearly. It has a range of five to she 
octaves. Other instruments of similar type are the French melo- 
phone and the English seraphine, a keyboard harmonica with 
bellows but no channels for the tongues, for which a patent was 
granted to Myers and Storcr in 1839 ; the aeoline or aelodicon * of 
Eschenbach ; the melodicon * of Dietz ; the melodica * of Rieffelson ; 

^ Hamanie universitte (Paris, 1636), livre v., prop. xxxv. 

■ lVt0n, musih. Ztg, Bd. v. Nos. 30 and 87. 

* AUg. muiih, Ztg, Bd. xxii. p. 505, and Bd. xxxv. p. 334, 

^ Id. Bd. viii. pp. 326 and 7x5. 

* Id. Bd, xl. p. 623. 


toe apolloUicon;* toe ttow^cbeng^ of MkhsteiflTtoe torpodioa** 
of Bttschmaim, aic. None of toese has amx^lved to toe ptesimt day. 

The inventor of the harinaiilum waa Jiilubitably Alexandre 
Debain, who tcgAottta'patont^foritinParfain tfi4p. He produced 
varied timbre registers by modifying reed^ chmuxele; and brought 
these register otL to one keyboard. Unfortunately he patented 
too much, fot he seoured even the naxne iMifimmfitm, obli^ con- 
temMrarv and future experimenters to shelter their improvements 
under Otner names, and the venerable name of organ becoming 
impressed into emxneXion with an inferior instrument, we have now 
to distinguish between reed and pipe organs. The compromise of 
reed oigan for the harmonium class of instruments must therefore 
be accepted. Debain's harmonium was at first quite mechanical ; 
it gained expressioii by the expression-stop already described. The 
Alexandres, Wdl-known Frencn makers, by the ingenuity of one of 
their workmen, P. A. Maitoi, added the percussion and the pro- 
longeihent. The melody attachment was the invention of an 
English engineer ; the introduction of the double touch, now used 
in toe harmoniums of Mustel, Bauer and others— ale© in American 
org^s— was due to Taniplin, an Englito professor. 

principle of the American organ originated with toe Alex- 
andres, whose earliest experiments are said to have been xnade with 
the view of constructing an instrument to exhaust air. The reali- 
zation of the idea proving to be more in consonance with the g^ius 
of the American people, to whom what we may call the devotional 
tone of the instrument appealed, the introduction of it by Messrs 
Mason Hamlin in t86x was followed by remarkable sucoew. They 
made it generally known in Europe by exhibiting it at Paris in 
1867, ana from that time instruments have been exported in large 
numbers by different^makers. ( A, J. H. ; K. S.) 

« Allg. musik* Ztg. Bd. ii.p. 767,and Wien. musik.Ztg. Bd. i. No. 501. 

’ Id. Hd. xxxi. p. 489. 

* Id. Bd. xxxiv. pp. 856 and 858 ; and Cddlia^ Bd. xiv. p. 259. 
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